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Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON, FRANK H. BUCK 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Jantuiry 3, 1940 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, from reports carried in the news¬ 
papers generally throughout the country during the recess of 
Congress, it appears that those who have hitherto opposed the 
reciprocal trade agreement policy of the administration have 
renewed their attacks with the hope of preventing the ex¬ 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act beyond the date on which 
it is now due to expire, June 12,1940. As usual, these attacks 
have been accompanied by misrepresentation and by mis¬ 
statements as to the objects of the agreements, the manner 
in which they are negotiated, and the results that have come 
from them. 

About the end of November last one of the candidates for 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency this year, the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, Hon. Styles Bridges, 
delivered a speech on the subject of trade agreements in the 
city of Sacramento, Calif. It was a very bitter attack against 
them. It aroused editorial comment in both the morning and 
evening dallies published in that city. The latter, the Sacra¬ 
mento Bee, editorialized as follows: 

A FACTUAl. ST^T OP TRADB PACTS IS NEEDED 

Senator Sttzjbs Bridges, of New Hampshire, who is now on tour 
of the country promoting his own candidacy for the Presidency, in 
his address in Sacramento recently, made a vitriolic attack on the 
trade treaties negotiated hy the Roosevelt administration. 

Without going Into details he declared the effects of concessions 
made In these treaties have been adverse to American Interests, 
particularly to agriculture, and declared if the negotiations of such 
treaties were to be continued they should he made subject to 
ratification by the United States Senate. 

On the other side, Congressman Frank Buck, of this district, 
who certainly cannot he charged with not having the interests of 
agriculture at heart, has been one of the champions of the pacts, 
declaring they have opened wider markets for numerous California 
products. 

The whole subject is to be given a thorough going over in the next 
Congress, for the very good reason that the authority to negotiate 
these pacts expires on June 12, 1940. 

It will he unfortunate if the question of whether this authority 
Is to be renewed or denied is settled from a purely political ap¬ 
proach—the Democrats being for renewal, the BepubUcans against 
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it—on partisan grounds only, and making all their arguments from 
that angle. 

Some 20 of these pacts are in effect. 

, Some of them have been operating for 4 years. 

And it should be possible to determine, not from the political but 
the economic angle, what have been their actual effects. 

In the discussion of these and kindred subjects, where partisan 
feeling and advantage are engaged, the tendency is to generate 
heat rather than to seek the light. 

Must this always be so? 

Must policies of this character always be determined by appeals 
to prejudice and emotion rather than hy impartial diagnosis and 
study? 

Why not more of the laboratory approach, a willingness to get all 
the data and then study it with an open mind before Jumping to 
violent conclusions? 

An expert fact-finding body, with no axes to grind, no thesis to 
support, and no votes to solicit, could be named by the President 
to go into this reciprocal trade treaty business thoroughly and 
render its verdict according to the facts it developed. 

Then the average voter, as well as Congress, would have some¬ 
thing concrete to chew on in making up his own mind as to what 
the national policy should be. Now he hears only the too strident 
voices of those who know they are right because prejudice and 
partisanship tell them so. 

The writer of that editorial is an able man, well-educated, 
and versed in public affairs, which it is his duty as editor 
to follow and to comment upon. Yet even he felt called upon 
to ask questions which Indicated he did not realize that the 
“laboratory approach** which he suggested should be used was 
in fact the method now in effect. If that was so in his case, 
I reasoned, would it not be even more so In the case of thou¬ 
sands of our citizens who have not had presented to them a 
true picture of the manner In which trade agreements are 
entered into? It is therefore my purpose this afternoon to 
explain something of organization and methods of negotia¬ 
tion under the *rrade Agreements Act. 

When that act was passed the preliminary question was 
how to devise an effective method to carry out the task 
Imposed upon the President of negotiating these agreements. 
At that time there was in the Department of Commerce the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which had been 
working to develop foreign trade. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture was then, and 
stiU is, studying and reporting on foreign agricultural con¬ 
ditions and their effect on American agricultural exports. 
The Tariff Commission maintained a group of economists 
engaged in surveying the effect of various Imports on domestic 
production of competitive commodities. The Treasury De¬ 
partment was likewise interested in this same subject of 
foreign trade. 
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It must be remembered that the men who were and are 
engaged in these studies and surveys are practically all of 
them civil-service employees. They do not owe their appoint¬ 
ment to any political in the sense of partisan, consideration. 
They are experts, and therefore they constitute expert fact¬ 
finding bodies. It must be further borne in mind that the 
groups I have referred to had operated with little or no 
coordination, although in November 1933 the President had 
authorized the creation of a policy committee of high-ranking 
officials of the agencies concerned in order to coordinate and 
centralize in the hands of a single agency the supervision of 
Oovernment action as it might affect our import and export 
trade. This was named the Executive Committee on Com¬ 
mercial Policy, and it has continued to function since that 
date, meeting weekly. 

Using this committee as a model, when the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act was passed in 1934, a similar interdepartmental 
organization was built up, consisting of several committees. 
The first created was the Trade Agreements Committee, estab¬ 
lished by the Executive Committee on Commercial Policy, on 
June 22, 1934. High officials from the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Treasury, and Agriculture, the Tariff Commission, 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, constitute 
this committee. It is strictly non-partisan, and those who 
compose it have been experts in the study of foreign and 
domestic trading problems for many years past. This com¬ 
mittee has appointed subcommittees, composed of civil service 
economists and experts, for pursuing specific studies. For 
example, when it is thought possible that an agreement might 
be entered into with Country” an ”X Country Committee” 
has been appointed to make detailed studies of our trade with 
that country. Similarly, “commodity committees” have been 
named to deal with specific groups of commodities, and tech¬ 
nical committees have been appointed to deal with exchange 
or quota problems, or trade discriminations. 

In addition to these committees and subcommittees, the 
President, by Executive order, on June 27, 1934, created the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. Representatives 
from all the departments concerned in foreign trade com¬ 
prised this committee. It is the contact committee between 
the public and the Inter-Departmental Trade Agreements 
Committee. Since It is composed of permanent Government 
officials it has, as the Sacramento Bee suggests such a body 
should have, no axe to grind, no thesis to support, and no 
votes to solicit. The sole object of the committee is to secure 
factual infonnation. Its verdicts have been rendered accord¬ 
ing to the facts it has developed. 

Since Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act provides that 
before any trade agreement may be concluded opportunity 
shall be given interested persons to present their views, this 
committee receives the written views of any interested person 
on any subject In connection with the proposed trade agree¬ 
ment. It also gives opportunity in open hearings for oral 
presentation of these views. After an agreement has been 
concluded, its experts follow the course of its working and the 
actual operation of the agreement is analyzed and digested 
for the benefit of the various governmental departments con¬ 
cerned with foreign trade. 

Every effort has been made to make the people, and par¬ 
ticularly the farmers, believe that the public is not heard 
nor listened to. Farmers have been led to believe that the 
Department of Agriculture is not consulted in the negotia¬ 
tions. These are pure, bald misrepresentations of fact. Let me 
set out the text of section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act: 

Before any foreign trade agreement is concluded * • • rea¬ 

sonable puMlc notice of the intention to negotiate an agree¬ 
ment • • • shall be given in order that any interested person 

may have an opportunity to present his views to the President, 
or to such agency ae the President may designate, under such 
rules and regmatlons as the President may prescribe; and before 
concluding such agreement the President shall seek information 
and advice wltli respect thereto from the United States Tariff 
Oommlsslon, the Departments of State, Agriculture, and* Com¬ 
merce, and from such other sources as he may deem appropriate. 

With this in mind. Mr. Speaker, perhaps It would be ad¬ 
visable for me to say a word about the manner in which 
these agreements are initiated. Naturally, informal discus¬ 
sions between officials of the State Department and other 
departments to determine whether the negotiation of any 


trade agreement seems to merit consideration and If the 
foreign government with which it is proposed to negotiate is 
in a receptive mood form the basis for a preliminary report 
from the Trade Agreements Division of the Department of 
State,^recommending consideration of the question by the 
Trade Agreements Committee. This Committee then covers 
the whole field of our economic and trsuie relations of the 
country under consideration. What concessions we may 
obtain: what will be the effect on domestic industries re¬ 
sulting from tentative proposals; what trade barriers could 
we reduce ourselves; problems of exchange and quota con¬ 
trol—are all carefully gone into by the experts who compose 
the Trade Agreements Committee. 

If, after a thorough and impartial consideration, the agree¬ 
ment seems practicable, the Trade Agreements Committee 
appoints an Interdepartmental Country Committee, to which 
I have previously referred, and this Country Committee gets 
down to the real work, which may take months. The De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, as well as the Department of Com¬ 
merce, Is represented on the Country Committee, as well as 
on the Trade Agreements Committee, each by one or more 
experts who are responsible for preparing detailed studies 
of the products we export to the country concerned, foreign 
tariff rates, prospects of reduction in them, and similar ques¬ 
tions. There is on each of these committees a member 
designated by the Tariff Commission, and that member is 
charged with preparing studies, analyzing in the same detail 
information regarding our imports from the country under 
consideration. These studies discuss the question of what 
concessions might be made by the United States, consider 
conditions In competing American industries, and conclude 
with recommendations either for or against a concession on 
any given subject. 

After these full studies are completed, the Country Com¬ 
mittee prepares a list of commodities imported by the coun¬ 
try in question from the United States on which conces- 
.sions are to be requested, together with their recommenda¬ 
tion of whether there should be a tariff cut, quota change, 
binding of duty, or some combination, and the extent thereof. 
It similarly prepares a list of concessions which the United 
States might consider granting in return. Let me repeat 
that partisan or purely political considerations play no part 
throughout this long study. Each commodity is carefully ex¬ 
amined in the light of its past tariff history, of the relation of 
imports to domestic production, of the probable effects on do¬ 
mestic production of greater imports and effects on competing 
domestic commodities before any concession is recommended 
for consideration. It has been stated before, and I repeat, that 
“the sole criterion is economic cause and effect: the sole objec¬ 
tive Is improvement of American commerce, foreign and do¬ 
mestic, from the viewpoint of the country as a whole.” 

These studies sometimes run Into many volumes before 
they are submitted to the Trade Agreements Committee as 
final arbiter, as to whether any or all of the recommendations 
of the Country Committee shall be further considered in any 
negotiation. 

Let us assume that in the meantime the State Department 
has found that the country in question is willing to consider 
the negotiation of an agreement. Let us sissume that the 
decision of the Trade Agreements Committee Is favorable to 
such an agreement. All of this, of dourse, so far has been 
tentative and has merely been the amassing of factual data. 

The Secretary of State now issues the usual preliminary 
announcement that negotiations are contemplated with the 
country in question. The purpose of this preliminary an¬ 
nouncement Is to enable any interested person in the United 
States to suggest to the Committee on Reciprocity Informa¬ 
tion that such and such an export or Import commodity 
should be included in the negotiation. Such suggestions are 
received by the committee, and they are likewise all carefully 
analyzed, and many times are added to the schedules, which 
have previously •been prepared by the Country Committee. 
Usually about a month after the preliminary announcement, 
the Secretary of State gives a formal public notice of inten¬ 
tion to negotiate. This notice Is accompanied by a list of 
products as to which the United States will consider granting 
concessions to the other country. The reason this list is 
made public is to save the necessity of anyone filing a brief 
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covering commodities which are exchanged between the two 
nations but which are certain not to be included in the nego¬ 
tiations. Hie mere listing of a commodity, however, Is no 
Indication whatsoever that it will be the subject of a conces¬ 
sion. The history of previous negotiations clearly demon¬ 
strates this. 

The formal notice fixes a closing date for filing of briefs 
before the Committee on Reciprocity Information, and also 
the dates for oral presentation of arguments. These briefs and 
statements are then as carefully digested by the various de¬ 
partments involved and by the representatives on the Country 
Committee as were the original data submitted by the experts. 
The Country Committee may, and frequently does, revise its 
tentative recommendations as a result of these hearings. Its 
final conclusions are then reported to the Trade Agreements 
Committee, which again studies the two schedules of conces¬ 
sions to be given and concessions to be asked for, with the 
result that considerable modification generally occurs. When 
the schedules are finally approved by the Trade Agreements 
Committee they are then submitted to the Secretary of State, 
and ultimately to the President for their consideration, modi¬ 
fication, or approval. 

It is not until after all of this preliminary work has been 
done, and open and public hearings held, that the formal 
negotiations begin with the country in question. Every 
effort has been made to safeguard the preparation of the 
data required for negotiation from partisan or political in¬ 
fluence. If there could be more of a laboratory approach 
than is now actually in existence under the present set-up, 
I would be the first to urge its adoption. We must realize, 
however, that the appointment of a group of men outside of 
the departments to pursue this same work would be almost 
a physical impossibility. There would be the fimdamental 
difficulty of securing disinterested and dispassionate men 
engaged in any field of trade, commerce, agriculture, or fi¬ 
nance, who would be able to give their time to complete the 
work on any one agreement, let alone all those which have 
been negotiated. Then there would still remain the problem 
of such a body securing the necessary factual data, on which 
to base their conclusions. In my opinion, they inevitably 
would have to come back to the experts in the departments of 
the Government at Washington for their figures, and for such 
statistical material as they would need. They would have to 
come to those same experts and technical advisers who are 
now serving on the various committees to which I have re¬ 
ferred. Finally, since, as I have pointed out, these experts 
and advisers are practically all civil-service men, career men, 
they are far freer from political considerations than would 
be any group of men taken out of ordinary life, who naturally 
have leanings one way or the other politically. 

The real truth of the situation Is that the violent impreca¬ 
tions, such as were made in Sacramento by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, are made because the Trade Agreements 
Act has already provided such a nonpartisan method of ap¬ 
proach to the tariff question that it no longer permits politi¬ 
cians, lobbyists, and special interests to write the tariff policy 
of the Government. It will be developed in the course of this 
session, I am sure, that the interests of the Industry, com¬ 
merce, and agriculture of the United States have been pro¬ 
tected in every agreement entered into so far, and I have no 
doubt they will continue to be protected. 

The life of the Trade Agreement Act should be extended, 
not because there are so many other nations with which, with 
the world at war, we might now write agreements, but because 
we need to have this trading policy in effect and at hand to 
use as our contribution to the restoration of some sane 
economy of the world when war shall end. Failure to extend 
the life of the act would be notice to the rest of the world 
that we will not lift a hand to prevent an international eco¬ 
nomic debacle following the next peace similar to that which 
followed the end of the first World War. To repudiate our 
trade-agreement policy now would be a deadly blow to our 
moral leadership in behalf ol international cooperation and 
peace. The minority Members of Congress have proposed to 
Investigate the results of these agreements. The majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, which Is respon¬ 
sible for this policy in the House, will not only gladly welcome 


such an investigation but propose to develop to the full the 
actual benefits that have resulted from the negotiation of the 
agreements to date. Today I have not time to discuss these 
in detail; I shall go into the subject further, later. 

What I emphasize today is that, though I personally may 
disagree with some of the details of the agreements, and while 
I might have found differently In some cases, nevertheless 
the agreements are the result of laboratory approach, made by 
experts with willingness, desire, and Skbllity to get together all 
the necessary data. 

I want to assure my good friend the editor of the Sacra¬ 
mento Bee that there will be no appeals to the emotions, no 
generating of heat by the majority, but we will depend upon 
facts and not upon reckless misstatements and distortions of 
figures and bitter appeals to prejudice for the sake of partisan 
advantage. 

In conclusion, I might suggest to my Republican investigat¬ 
ing friends that it might be well for them to adhere to facts 
as well. In proof I offer the other editorial that I referred to 
at the outset of my remarks. The Sacramento Union, an 
out-and-out Republican newspaper, spoke thus in its leading 
editorial of November 30, 1939: 

NO RED HSRBINOS 

We profoundly believe the welfare of the Nation demands the 
ouster of the Democratic administration at next year’s election. 

In addition to an orgy of spending and haphazard experimenta¬ 
tion, we hold the Booaevcltlan new dealers accountable for the 
building up of a vast bureaucracy which dangerously threatens 
our democratic processes of government. 

But the Sacramento Union Intends to hold to the fundamental 
issues (good and sufficient In themselves) and will not be a party 
to red-herring tactics. 

Senator Styues Bridoss. of New Hampshire, speaking here Tues¬ 
day in the interests of his own candidacy for the Republican Presl- 
dental nomination, emphasized Integrity, decentralization In gov¬ 
ernment, economy, and peace. 

On those four general points we agree 100 percent. But when he 
goes on to drag In the “red herring” of the reciprocal-trade treaties 
we not only disagree but must say that such vote-currylng argu¬ 
ments do not enhance Senator Bridobs’ chances of being the 
G. O. P, standard bearer. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull is by long odds the ablest member 
of the Roosevelt Cabinet, and the principle of his trade treaties is 
sound. Furthermore, figures show that the pacts have achieved 
their main purpose—an Increase In the Nation's exports. 

If the United States is to seU Its products abroad it Is axiomatic 
that It also must buy abroad. However, to be in a position of 
favorable trode, we should sell more than we buy—a situation In 
which we happily find ourselves. 

Our foreign trade had shriveled alarmingly at the time Secretary 
Hull, seeking to revive It, negotiated the first of the reciprocal 
treaties. The resulting uptrend kept pace with the signing of 
additional pacts. 

Therefore, for Senator Bridges to say that the trade treaties have 
injured American agriculture and constitute a threat to the Ameri¬ 
can standard of living simply does not accord with the facte. 

The treaties have not benefited some agriculturists and some 
manufacturers, It Is true, but that cannot be avoided under any 
system of trade regulation. If the cotton raisers of the South 
have benefited somewhat at the expense of the lumber Interests 
of the Northwest, this has been offset by the fact that leas Govern¬ 
ment aid (the burden of which Is shared by the lumbermen) has 
been required by the cotton producers. If the pork producers and 
packers have been hurt some by the treaties, on the other hand, 
they have proved a boon to the fruit Indusl^ In California and 
Florida. In weighing the effects of the pacts, one has only to 
visualize what would happen In all linos if our foreign trade shrank 
to a mere trickle. We repeat, if we as a nation expect to sell, we 
also must buy. 


John Andrew Martin, Late a Representative from 
Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 2,1940 


EULOGY ON THE LATE JOHN ANDREW MARTIN. OP COLORADO, 
BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLBY, OP VERMONT 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable John 
Andrew Martin, Representative In the Congress of the United 
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States from the Third Congressional District of Colorado, 
died in Washington, D. C., early Friday morning, December 
23, 1939. Escorted by a committee of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives his body was removed to Pueblo, Colo., his home for 
over 40 years, where on Thursday afternoon, December 28, 
1939, funeral services were held in the city auditorium by 
his Masonic brethren and by his comrades of the World War, 
Interment was made in Mountain View Cemetery in the city 
and State which he loved and served so well. 

On Tuesday afternoon, December 26, 1939, shortly before 
the departure of the funeral party from Washington. D. C., 
more than a hundred colleagues and other friends of Repre¬ 
sentative Martin gathered informally to pay to his memory 
their last tribute of affection and respect. On this occasion 
the following eulogy was delivered by the Honorable Charles 
A. Pluriley, the Representative in the Congress from the 
State of Vermont: 

John Andrew Martin, late of Colorado, came first to Congress In 
March 1909. Across the aisle from him as they first took their oath 
of office as Representatives in the Congress of the United States 
stood my father, the late Frank Plumley, of Vermont. 

Differing diametrically in their partisan politics, these two men 
were personal friends who had many attributes and characteristics 
in common. They served together two terms. John Martin de¬ 
clined a reelection in 1913 and later was induced to return to Con¬ 
gress. My father declined reelection in 1915, and never again was 
a candidate for reelection. 

Nothing that I can say can add to the fame of either of these two 
gentlemen. Both, honored by their State and Nation, lived lives 
studded with extraordinary achievement, and their rank among 
those with whom they lived and worked was higher than any posi¬ 
tion either of them ever held; their honor was greater than that of 
any office bestowed upon or held by either of them. 

Our friend John Andrew Martin saw in the holding of public 
office an opportunity which belongs to no man who does not feel the 
consequent responsibility and who is not determined to measure up 
to its obligations. Public life, in his estimation, is honorable only 
to such as honor it, and the scroll of fame, in his opinion, was for 
those only who can write their own name on it. 8uch were the 
demands he made upon others and which he set for himself. He 
gave all he had to the faithful and efficient discharge of the onerous 
and arduous duties of the offices which he held, and, taking and 
holding office, he met in full measure the high standard of public 
duty he set for others and for himself, with an eye always single to 
the honor and glory of the State from which he came and of the 
country that he so devotedly loved. The highest obligation which 
he owed his country as a citizen John Andrew Martin liquidated 
in full. 

'"That man is great, and he alone 
Who serves a greatness not his own. 

For neither price nor pelf; 

Content to know and to be unknown 
Whole in himself.'* 

The welfare of this country depends upon such courage and spirit 
and understanding as actuated our friend with his undevlating 
sense of honesty, Justice, and truth, together with those other vir¬ 
tues and qualities of character he inherently possessed, all of which 
made him great in spite of himself. Qualities and characteristics 
which at any time, and at all times, in any person, have won and 
always will win a positive and indestructible claim to a place among 
the select nobility of mankind. 

Occasions such as this that make us meet here this afternoon 
give us to tmderstand how William Dean Howells felt, and we can 
appreciate Just what he was thinking about and know exactly what 
he meant when he wrote his never-to-be-forgotten poem entitled, 
**The Bewildered Quest"—^who speaks as follows: 

"I was not asked if I should like to come, 

I have not seen my host here since I came. 

Or had a word of welcome in his name. 

Some say that we shall never see him, and some 
That we shall see him elsewhere, and then know 
Why we were bid. How long I ain to stay 
X have not the slightest notion. None they say. 

Was ever told when he should come or go. 

But every now and then there burst upon 
The song and mirth a lamentable noise, 

A sound of shrieks and sobs, that strikes our Joys 
Dumb in our breasts: and then, some one is gone. 

They say we meet him. None knows where or when. 

We know that we shall not meet him here again." 

**But in the night of death hope sees a star, and listening love 
can hear the rxistle of a wing," and John Burroughs, born the 
same year as his contemporary Howells and who survived him for 
1 year, strikes a sweeter and a different chord, comforts us by 
making us temporarily unmindful of our bewilderment, and under 
circumstances similar to those In which we find ‘ourselves today, 
lie writes: 

"Serene I fold my hands and wait. 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 

I rave no more 'g^zvst time or fate. 

For lot my own shall come to mel I 


"The stars come nightly to the sky: 

The tidal wave unto the sea. 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high. 

Can keep my own away from me." 

I have lived long enough to know that there is no heroic poem 
in the world but in reality is a biography of a man; that there is no 
life of a man faithfully recorded but is in Itself an heroic poem, 
rhymed or unrhymed. So It seems to me that— 

"Perchance beyond the veil unreal there lies 
Somewhere fulfillment we now court in vain; 

Perchance beyond this haggard life that dies 
Dwells that for which our spent Ideals strain. 

**We play with life, a game that ends in losing, 

And yet still must be played, though cards are stacked. 
What matter if the deal is not our choosing? 

What matter if we play with bodies racked 
By pain or filled with Joy? The game is such 
We gamble till death shows the winning hand. 

Yes: truly we must trust God overmuch 
To play a game we do not understand. 

It might be that the game is never ended 
Though death may win from life, there still may be 
A power beyond time, uncomprehended, 

That does not fear to fight for such as we. 

To futures that forever will endure 
This life and death may be the overture." 

Finally, I doubt if I could pay our friend a finer or more deserved 
tribute than to say that through the years as I have observed him 
and heard him and known him he constantly reminded me of 
Abraham Lincoln. Many, many others have been similarly 
reminded. 

Lincoln-like he was; and as Edwin Markham said of Lincoln, so 
may we say of John Andrew Martin: 

"He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise— 
Towering in calm, rough-hewn sublimity. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills. 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky." 


Third-Term Bugaboo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM TIMES AND DEMOCRAT, ORANGEBURG, S. O. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I want to insert an editorial from the 
Times and Democrat, a dally paper at Orangeburg, S. C., 
referring to 1940 politics, entitled “Here’s What You Will 
Hear,” as follows: 

"Here's What You Will Hear" 

The third-term bugaboo will be trotted out to head off the Presi¬ 
dent and to discount his Influence upon the convention. The con¬ 
servative Democrats—and there are a number in this country—will 
dedicate their efforts to peace and harmony, so-called, and they wiU 
urge the selection of a pseudo-liberal who will gradually alter poli¬ 
cies to conform to the ideas that all but wrecked the Nation during 
the mumbo-Jumbo era of Harding, Ooolldge, and Hoover. 

There will be some talk about burdensome taxes and many croco¬ 
dile tears shed over the fate of the poor man who has to bear them. 
Nothing much wlU be mentioned about the reduced interest rates 
that save most people more than they pay in taxes, and you wiU 
hardly know that there is a social-security program in operation. 
The battle cry will be "Let business promote recovery,” and the 
Government will be urged to make it easy for business to make 
prosperity in the good old American way. 

This would be laughable if the people could be depended upon to 
remember as far back as 1929, but the bright boys who control the 
Capital of the Nation bank hekvlly upon the fact that the people 
have little memory and less brains. Business had the reins up to 
1982. Under the Harding regime, when the boys on K Street were 
raking the Nation, and under the Coolidge administration, when 
the Government did everything that business thought would lead 
to greater profits, and likewise under the Hoover leadership, when 
two cars and two chickens were to be located in every garage and 
pot, respectively, the business boys had their day, and when they 
finished the game of proflta lor themselves there was little left in 
the Nation, 
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WAS OaANCUCBTTBa COUNTY AFFXCTSD? 

Bid any of this evil penetrate Into Orangeburg County? Well, 
how many banks closed In this coun^ between 1920 and 1932? 
How many farmers lost their farms? Even some of our so-called 
well-to-do can tell you of the ‘‘Investments*’ they made In “gut- 
edge** stocks during the big days when poverty was being banished 
from America, Borne of our bankers, If they care to talk about the 
dark days, wUl be able to show you how some of the money from this 
county went Into foreign countries, from which it probably will 
never return. All this, mind you, in the good old days when the big 
boys of business were showing America the way to permanent pros¬ 
perity under the doctrine of individual Initiative and private 
enterprise. 

We could go on, but why dig up a corpse? We do not blame the 
financial wizards who yearn for their lost profits if they desire the 
defeat of the policies set in motion by President Roosevelt. We do 
not blame manufacturers, protected by an absurd tariff, If they 
fight farm benefits and the reciprocal trade-treaty program. In 
fact, we do not blame those who expect to make hu^ profits out of 
cooperation with the Government if they yearn for a new day in 
which to walk hand In hand with the Chief Executive. 

ATTEND YOUR CLUB MEETING 

For much the same reason we suggest to the people of this area 
that they take a decided stand in favor of the administration that 
has done so much to make their opportunity greater. Individuals 
who favor active democracy and have some faith in the ultimate 
improvement of mankind ought to be in favor of continuing the 
New Deal. Farmers who have gone through the past decade and 
a half and who face an uncertain future ought to be interested in 
maintaining in office those who have exhibited concern over their 
pUght. 

Out Of my observation in speaking with people on an 
extensive western trip recently, holding hearings on the for¬ 
estry problems of the United States, 1 was able to ascertain 
that they were deeply conscious of the wonderful efforts on 
the part of President Roosevelt in his many legislative pro¬ 
grams and policies instigated in the interest of the great 
common masses of the people. 

I also know that this is true with the people in the 
Southland. 

It is true that some of the policies of the President have 
been miserably administered, and perhaps we have not gotten 
the results that were in the mind of the President. However, 
this certainly cannot be charged to the man in the White 
House. 

The large majority of the people who are kicking the Presi¬ 
dent today are those who came to the administration in 1933 
on bended knee begging that something might be done to 
relieve the serious situation which this country had gotten 
into because of uncontrolled, wild, speculative, monopolistic, 
selfish price fixing, all of which absolutely bled the country 
white. 

The only thing that Is holding down normal prosperity at 
this time and a square deal to the average citizen of this 
great Republio is selfishness and greed, all of which is doing 
more to breed communism than anything else. 

If these selfish, monopolistic groups, who are spending mil¬ 
lions in propaganda and doing everything possible to break 
the President’s neck, and defeat the policies of this adminis¬ 
tration, would Join in heartily In working out a broad, con¬ 
structive program whereby the imorganized millions in this 
country would have a chance, the months and years would not 
be many before we would have a happy, contented people—a 
people who would be owners of their own homes and farms, 
and the unemployed would be employed, thereby enjoying 
some of the real benefits from the great natural resources of 
our country, to which they are clearly entitled. 

I agree with the editor in this editorial that it is time for 
the people to give serious thought to the propaganda that will 
be carried in the press and over the radio, and especially in 
books and magazines written or paid to* by these selfish indi¬ 
viduals for the sole purpose of defeating Uiose v^o are inter¬ 
ested in any program whereby the unorganized might be 
given an equal opportunity with the organized and a square 
deal as to fair wages and a fair price for that which they 
produce. 

I am sure that if the people will keep this in mind and 
vote accordingly in the ocmiing election the months and years 
will not be many until these monc^xdlstip groups will be forced 
to operate on a live and let live basis, and that thousands of 
parasites who are now operating between producers and co 2 >^ 


suihers, sapping the very lifeblood out of both of these great 
classes of people, will be weeded out. 

Why are the Finns today putting up such a brave and 
courageous fight? They have something to fight for. 

Perhaps 90 percent of the Finns own their own property, 
they are a happy and contented people. I know that this Is 
true in a great many of the Scandinavian countries. 

In the coming session of Congress there will be many 
lengthy and loud speeches made for the purpose of spending 
untold millions in building airplanes, battleships, and so 
forth, in the name of preparedness while, as a matter of 
fact, there is no possible indication of any foreign country 
coining over and interfering with this country, and certainly 
we do not expect to go overseas to engage in the present war 
or any other foreign war. 

If Great Britain and France should win, and I hope that 
they will, certainly we need not fear any aggression on the 
part of these countries, and if Germany should win or lose, 
anyone with any experience out of the past wars that we have 
had should certainly realize that it would take Germany 
from 25 to 40 years to get in any position to even protect 
herself against the aggression of any other coimtry, let alone 
coming over and tackling the United States. 

If this is true, may I ask: *‘What other countries are we 
fearful of making raids on the United States”? 

My friends, it is all propaganda by the War and Navy X3e- 
partments, and those who would love to see the United States 
get into war, those who have a selfish purpose, who are 
anxious to make profits by producing millions of dollars’ 
worth of implements of war at the expense of the taxpayers, 
which would be perfectly useless between now and any time 
that this country may ever have to engage in a war In defend¬ 
ing our own country. 

I agree with the President, in his message to the Congress 
today, wherein he stated: 

The building up and preserving of our natural resources for the 
people, and In doing those things that would make out of our people 
a happy and contented people, would be one of the greatest moves 
on our part in building up our defenses. 

If only we had more men in Congress deeply conscious of 
our domestic problems, who would give of their time and at¬ 
tention in building up our natural resources, rehabilitating 
the great, unorganized masses of the people in such manner 
that they might be able to secure some of the benefits from 
the great resources of our country, to which they are clearly 
entitled, which would enable them to own their own homes 
and farms, securing proper prices for that which they pro¬ 
duce, to my mind we would be able to do more to build up our 
defenses and in preparing our people and our country for war 
or any emergency than anything that could be done. 

1 do not believe the people of tbls country will forget the 
determined efforts on the part of President Roosevelt during 
his administration in their behalf, especially the great masses 
of the people. 

Abraham Lincoln, a great defender of the people, on one 
occasion said: 

You can fool all of the people part of the time, and part of the 
people all of the time, but it is Imposalble to fool aU the people aU 
the time. 


William I. Siroviefa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN 

or NEW YOMC 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednes^y, January 3,1940 


EULOQT BT RABBI ELIAS L. SOLOMON 


Mr. OAVAOAN. Mr. Speaker, ladles and genttomen of 
the House, as a friend of our lately lamented colleague. 
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Dr. William I. Sirovich, of New York, I think it fitting and 
appropriate that the beautiful eulogy delivered at his bier by 
the Reverend Rabbi Elias L. Solomon be inserted in the 
Congressional Record. 

We have come here to bewail the great loss which the entire 
community has sustained through the sad passing of our friend. 
Congressman Wuxiam Isvxno SutovicR. We are all fellow mourn¬ 
ers. for Dr. Bzrovxck belonged to the community and to the Nation 
whom he served faithfully In great things as In small. His life 
and achievements give evidence of what a democracy nice ours can 
produce. 

His parents came here some 60 years ago. The simple piety and 
homely virtues amidst which he was raised, coupled with the ideals 
of our great Republic, molded the sterling and admirable character 
of Dr. SiRovicu. He appreciated to the full his double heritage— 
his heritage as a son of the great historic people, Israel, and his 
heritage as a citizen of the United States of America—and ha 
repaid both In full measure by his lifelong, intelligent, and devoted 
service. 

Dr. SmovicK was a champion of his people^a proud, upstanding, 
self-respecting Jew. He imderstood full well that the Jew Is 
truest to our beloved America when he is truest to the best things 
In his spiritual Inheritance. He knew that the intelligent, worth¬ 
while non-Jew respects the Jew of genuine faith—and Sirovich 
was that. He was loyal to the Qod of his fathers, regular In his 
devotions and observances of his ritual, attached to the synagogue^ 
a Jew in every liber of his being. 

He early learned the quality of Jewish hospitality, and his home 
was an open house to countless men and women of all creeds 
who came to him for help, advice, and guidance. In all this was 
manifest the beneficent influence of his pious parents—^hls sainted 
father. Rabbi Jacob Sirovich, and his revered mother, Rose Sirovich. 

He possessed what our ancient Talmudic sage regarded as the best 
asset anyone can acquire, the “lev tov“—the “good heart.*’ In his 
breast beat a heart overflowing with the *'mllk of human kindness” 
and as a great humanitarian he will be remembered by thousands. 

His humanity Is best shown by the following episode: 

One of his college professors once visited him In his office and 
complimented him on his progress to fame and fortune. Modestly 
and wittily Sirovich replied: “As to fame. I don’t know anything 
about that; and as to fortune, this Is the situation: You see here 
about 25 patients; of these. 15 I treat gratis. To 5 or 6 I will have 
to give a few dollars to enable them to pay for the prescription; 
the rest will probably give me promises of payment.” 

After giving up his practice to attend to his official duties in 
Washington he still treated many of his patients gratis on Satur¬ 
days and Sundays, visiting the poor in their wretched homes on 
the lower East Bide. 

Congressman Sirovich loved his country with all the ardor of his 
soul, and eloquently he preached American Ideals. He was un¬ 
sparing of himself In the performance of his duties. He strove for 
better government and for the better administration of Justice. 

The author of Proverbs says: “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
work? He shall stand before kings.” William Birovigh was dlli- 
fc,ent and faithful in his work, and he stood before kings and princes. 
He stood before the greatest In the land and won the esteem and 
the friendship of all—the President of owe coxmtry, the Governor of 
our State, the mayor of our city. 

Now Sirovich Is standing before the Supreme King on high. He 
can say, “Father, Judge me. My hands are clean; my heart is pure. 
I have ever striven to perform my duty in accordance with my 
ability. I have faithfully served my Ood, my country, my people, 
and my fellow men.” 

The life and achlevementsnf our friend can serve as an object 
lesson to the whole world as to the possibilities of development and 
accomplishment In a free, democratic country like ours. 

May the memory of his noble life be a source of solace and Inspi¬ 
ration to his stricken sisters, his beloved nephews and nieces, and 
the rest of the fami^. May Ood heal the broken-hearted and wipe 
away tears from off all faces and send healing to all suffering. 
Borrowing humanity. 


A Splendid Man Passes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST REGARDING THE 
LATE ROBERT FECHNER 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, It was my privilege to per¬ 
sonally know Robert Pechner during the years he was asso¬ 
ciated with the Civilian Conservation Corps. It was my pleas¬ 


ure on several occasions to have him visit my home State and 
town. He was a quiet, unassuming gentleman who rendered 
outstanding service to his Government. That splendid organ¬ 
ization, the C. C. C„ will stand as a lasting tribute to Ws 
genius and ability. I Include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of January 1, which I believe is a fitting 
testimonial: 

[Prom the Washington Post of January 1. 1940] 

ROBERT FECKNER 

Robert Pechner has been so closely identified with the Civilly 
Conservation Corps that the success of that organization must be 
counted as a part of his record of public service. 

Early in the Roosevelt administration Mr. Pechner was called to 
Washington to organize the C. C. C. From that day until his im- 
tlmely death yesterday Mr. Pechner had devoted virtually all his 
energy to the development and supervision of the C. C. C. Indeed, 
his devotion to that task and his long hours of work to make it a 
success are said to have been one reason for the ailment which led 
to his death. 

Under the careful direction of Mr, Pechner the C. C. 0. has become 
a symbol of human reclamation. A total of 2,600.000 young men 
have learned the discipline and healthful routine of C. O. C. camps. 
Taken from the road, from street comers, and from homes In dis¬ 
tress, yoimg men were taught to work and given a new outlook on 
life. The useful tasks they have performed are numerous, but the 
greatest achievement of Mr. Pechner was In rescuing these young 
men from blind alleys and giving them new opportunities they could 
not otherwise have enjoyed. 

President Roosevelt’s statement on the passing of the C. C. C. 
Director indicates deep appreciation of the work he has done. Ap¬ 
preciation can best be shown, however, by preserving the O. C. C. In 
the form In which Mr. Pechner developed It. The Director had 
vigorously resisted every move to militarize the conservation camps, 
because that would divert them from the worthy purpose they now 
serve. It would be a pity If that sound policy should be weakened 
now that Mr. Pechner has passed on. 


Education of Indian Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT YELLOWTAIL 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following speech de¬ 
livered by Robert Yellowtail, superintendent of Crow Indian 
Reservation, Crow Agency, Mont., upon the question of the 
necessity of educating Indian chilciren: 

WHAT SHALL WE DO TO BE SAVED? 

An avalanche, in a form of a highly complicated and swiftly 
changing economic order Involving every phase of our economic re¬ 
habilitation in the United States of America, has enveloped our peo¬ 
ple. The question now is: What shall we do to adjust the untutored 
mind of the Indian to the many problems presented and developed 
by this crisis. 

Work and education alone will liberate the Indians as a self- 
sustaining and contributing people. Without work of a construc¬ 
tive nature or an education sufficient to understand the swiftly 
changing complicated economic order and problems of today, the 
Indians as a people and as Individuals are sunk. They will remain 
dependents, Incompetents and in a ward status as long as the Gov¬ 
ernment will permit. 

Honest work of any kind, be It either common labor or otherwise, 
is honorable. Abraham Lincoln, before he educated himself as a 
lawyer, split rails (the hardest kind of common labor) for a living. 

The command of God to Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
namely: “By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” is as true 
today as then. The Indians are no exception to the rule—they too 
must roll up their sleeves and by the sweat of their brows feed the 
hungry stomachs of those dependent upon them for support and 
food. 

The world owes no one a living and this Includes the Indians. 
Work or starve is the rule we all must bow down to. The lazy and 
those who refuse to work must begin their starvation process the 
minute they cease to work; they suffer not alone—^hls wife and 
children starve and suffer with him to a greater degree. 

The great liberating force is education or Intellectual develop¬ 
ment. This need not be in books alone, it may be In a mechanlo’s 
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worlcahop, or It may be behind some musical instrument, or some 
other one of the many arts. Tet, whatever It be, It Is above the 
common laborer's status, and brings to the recipient no drudgery 
connected with the work of the hands, feet, and back muscles which 
brings only a miserable pittance as pay. 

The Ideal station of life is to develop the Intellect to that degree 
where you may command a remuneration commensurate with yoTir 
needs and of those dependent upon you for support and, in addi¬ 
tion, the ability to accumulate and lay aside something for your 
support and comfort in old age. 

Ihe educated man's talents and ability know no bounds, except 
the deep-blue sky above and the utmost bowels of the earth and 
that of the sea, while the uneducated can perform only as common 
laborers and receive a mere pittance for such labor. It, therefore, 
appears that the salvation of the Indians individually and as a peo¬ 
ple is constructive work and education, and the ability to apply 
same to some useful ends. These are the only doors that open to 
the economic salvation and the intellectual deliverance of the 
Indians of the United States. 

EDUCATION 

Education, taken from the Latin word "educo," to lead out. is 
a never-ending process. It begins the day we are born and ends the 
moment we die. 

There are two schools in which we seek our education: 

1. The public-school system in all of its successive grades from 
the kindergarten to the university; and 

2. The outdoor school of experience in which we are jostled 
about by hard knocks in an effort to stand on our feet in com¬ 
petition with others. 

The question is: Which one of these two schools shall I take my 
training in? 

A recent investigation into the worth in dollars and cents of an 
education by a large insurance company discloses the following 
interesting figures; 

1. $1,440 is the average yearly Income of an eighth-grade 
graduate. 

2. $2,020 is the average yearly Income of a high-school graduate. 

S. $3,500 is the average yearly income of a college graduate. 

Their figures prove conclusively that a higher education pays 

large dividends and Is absolutely necessary to meet the complicated 
problems of today. 

Regardless of the above figures the education road is strewn with 
those who quit, give up, and refuse to Inform themselves of the 
things that they should know Ifi order to be able to compete with 
others on equal terms under the highly competitive economic con¬ 
ditions that we are forced to live under today. 

The first group composes those who quit the free schools—those 
who prefer to work with their hands, feet, and back muscles Instead 
of their heads. 

The second group are those who choose the schoolhouse, with all 
of its successive grades, complete their training therein, and profit 
by the experience gained then and thereafter, and are now at the 
end of the education road enjoying the rewards of a full and 
understanding life. Their lot is a never-ending opportimity to 
better and advance themselves because of their training and perse¬ 
verance. The lot of the other group, which might properly be 
called quitters, is despair and regret, with all of its attendant 
circumstances. 

THE COMMON LABORER 

The common laborer, like the horse and buggy, belongs to an era 
that has passed—^never to return. 

Organized labor in all its subdivisions refuses to recognize him 
as a competent artisan worthy of membership in their ranks or 
unto whom employment should be extended. The highly mecha¬ 
nized industrial set-up under which laborers seek empl 03 nnent looks 
for trained artisans in all the branches of the labor organizations; 
and hence they, too, refuse to recognize him or extend employment 
to him. He. therefore, is forced to seek employment wherever he 
can get it and principally to the farms of the country, which also 
are now highly mechanized and require trained mechanics to 
operate the farm's machinery. 

Where shall the common laborer go to find employment in order 
that he may feed and clothe his family and those depending upon 
him for support is the most serious question that confronts him. 
Indeed, whenever he is given employment at odd jobs, it is at a 
low and miserable wage. 

Statisticians give us some interesting figures in connection with 
his plight. They are as follows: 

"Out of every hundred men looking for work only 17 will find 
work as common laborers." 

The foregoing truth should be an urge to the rising generation, 
which includes the Indian boys and girls, to educate themselves out 
of the common-laborer class by mastering some useful occupation 
or line of work that will assure them of the ability to lay aside 
something now In the days of their youth for happiness and comfort 
in their old m. 

The lot of the common laborer, under our highly mechanized 
Industrial set-up. Is work only once in a while and then at a miser¬ 
ably low wage that is entirely out of proportion to his needs. 

Let us all strive to educate ourselves out of the c ommo n laborer's 
class, which is the plek-and-shovel squad, the grief squad, and the 
squad of despair and despondency. 


Census Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON, OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record I wish to again call to the attention of 
this body the bill which I introduced at the last session of this 
Congress, H. R. 7148. 

Briefly, that bill provides that all persons given temporary 
employment In the taking of the 1940 census, other than those 
under veterans' preference and civil service, be taken from the 
rolls of those certified as being in need of public relief. 

I have just returned from my own State of Minnesota. Z 
know there are hundreds of well-qualified persons In Minne¬ 
sota who need this Government work, I have been told that 
already married women whose husbands are employed in 
private industry have been engaged for this work. I do not 
doubt but that other States are In exactly the same position 
as my State. 

With millions of persons desperately in need of employment, 
I feel that it is imjust for the United States Government to 
give out these census jobs purely on a basis of party patronage 
and political favor. If the Government has Jobs to offer, let 
us give them to those who need them as long as those persons 
are qualified to do the work. 

I intend to press for consideration of this bill and to demand 
its passage. 


The Old Pioneers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE BIG TIMBER (MONT.) PIONEER 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the Big Timber Pioneer, of Big Timber, Mont., 
dedicated to the pioneers of that locality, written by the 
Honorable Jerome Williams, editor of the Big Timber 
Honeer: 

[Prom the Big Timber (Mont.) Pioneer] 

To THE Old Pioneers 

This golden jubilee edition of the Big Timber Pioneer Is dedi¬ 
cated to the pioneers, living or dead, who came here a half century 
or more ago by covered wagon, bull team, saddle horse, or slow- 
moving train, not by auto or airplane. 

The work of preparation has been extremely arduous, handi¬ 
capped by lack of equipment usually found in a country office, and 
a force limited to four. 

With this explanation, It Is presented to you, also to many who 
have moved to other places but still retain memories of Big Timber 
and Sweet Qrass County. 

Good or bad. it Is your golden jubilee edition. 

Journeying back 60 years or more, as you scan Its pages, it will 
revive events of other days, better da 3 r 8 , days that will never return. 
Changing conditions prevent that. 

You will recall the time when men lived within their income, 
when their credit was good at any store, their word accepted at face 
value, their debts paid when due, in full; sheriff’s sales very seldom. 

Also the days when parents supported their children, and in 
time children returned the favor. Today relief, old-age assistance, 
social security, and unemployment compensation support both. 

Days of the horse and cattle thief still linger In memory lane, 
but, numerous and active as they were, each, In time received his 
Just desserts. Today you meet the unreliable promoter, come and 
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go boomer, worthlesB-stock scaesman, defaulting banker, ever-prefi- 
ent deadbeat. 

Originally you started for the county seat at 5 a. m., team and 
wi^n, made your pixrcbaaee, and returned home in time to milk. 

Today you leave at 6 p. m. by auto, make your purohaBes, attend 
a movie, and are home by bedtime. 

Further back you recall the day of no telephone, few decent 
roads, doctors traveling by saddle horse or buggy, arriving many 
times after death had paid the first visit. 

You remember the midnight candle or kerosene lamp midwife, 
bringing one more into the world in a squatter’s cabin, one who in 
later years picked up the labor you had been forced to lay aside, 
and carried on the pioneer development of a pioneer father. 

Today the hospital trained nurse in imiform, attending physi¬ 
cian by telephone call, brings in a member of the third or fourth 
generation, assured of a white-collar job at any time he presents 
a high school or college diploma. 

Then, turning backward the pages of memory, you recall the 
oldest pioneer of all, Father Time. 

First you picture him with his small force of captains and lieu¬ 
tenants—pneumonia, rheumatism, consumption, fever, Bright's 
disease, dysentery, smallpox, paralysis, diphtheria. 

Today you see him surrounded by an ever-increasing official 
staff, an army of recruits and regulars—general debility, major 
c^eration; captains or lieutenants heart attack, embolism, cancer, 
ulcer, obstruction, myocarditis, arthritis, neuritis, sinus, gland, 
infantile paralysis, tonsil, adenoid, appendicitis, with orderlies and 
corporals galore. 

You find that diet, rest, fresh air, ear drum, bifocal, false teeth 
afford a temporary but ineffective resistance. 

Father Time, a persistent and relentless enemy, moves slowly 
but surely. 

So, as you turn the many pages of the Golden Jubilee it will re¬ 
vive the enthusiasm of youth, bring back faces almost blurred on 
memory’s page. Streets and buildings, unique wearing apparel, 
whisker, mustache, saddle horse, bull teams, jerk-line caravans 
may cause an occasional tremor of the lip, tear in the eye. Then 
eyes will brighten as in days of yore; pulse beat faster, step quicken; 
and laughter, real laughter, will ring with all the vigor of youth. 
And then— 

And then what? 

The answer is given in the following beautiful poem, written more 
than 60 years ago by Bessie Chandler, whoever she may have been: 

KEYS 

Long ago in old Granada, when the Moors were forced to flee, 

Each man locked his home behind him, taking in his flight the key. 
Hopefully they watched and waited for the time to come when they 
Should return from their long exile to those homes so far away. 
But the mansions in Granada they had left in all their prime 
Vanished as the years rolled onward ’neath the crumbling touch of 

time. 

Like the Moors, we all have dwellings where we vainly long to be, 
And through all life’s changing phases ever fast we hold the key. 
Our fair country lies behind us; we are exiles, too, in truth. 

For no more shall we behold her. Our Granada’s name is Youth. 
We have no delusive daydreams, and rejoice when, now and then. 
Some old heartstring stirs within us, and we feel our youth again. 
“We are young," we cry triumphant, thrilled with old-time joy and 

glee. 

Then the dream fades slowly, softly, leaving nothing but the key! 


tries in the provision made for Its aged. Next month 
payments to aged men and women under a social-insurance eye^m 
far broader and more liberal than any ever undertaken by a 
government. , . 

The history of the Social Security Act supplies an outstanding 
example of the great advances possible tinder a cooperative demo¬ 
cratic process. The original act was passed somewhat hastily; ^e 
administration was more interested in establishing a broad prin¬ 
ciple and in meeting a great need than in scrutinizing methods or 
details. But with the passage of time the original act was seen to 
have many Inherent weaknesses. These weaknesses and their 
possible remedies were uncovered by study and discussion. The 
study was carried on officially by the Social Security Board and, 
more Importantly, by the Social Security Advisory Council appointed 
by a Senate committee and the Board for that very purpose. Out¬ 
side of official circles there was much Illuminating discussion by 
economists, actuaries, and others. The changes made in the law 
in the last regular congressional session grew out of this educational 
process. 

In popular discussion the weakness of the old law that was most 
frequently emphasized was the attempt to build up a huge reserve 
fund. But it came to be recognized in time that this contemplated 
fund was merely the byproduct of deeper weaknesses in the whole 
original nature and scale of benefit payments. It was seen that 
the old law was based on a false analogy with private Insurance, 
which rests on the principle of Individual equity; whereas social 
Insurance, as one able commentator has put it, should be “designed 
primarily to serve society as a whole—not the particular individual." 
This is the objective of the Social Security Act as now revised. It 
recognizes, as the original law did not, that benefit payments are 
useless unless they are adequate. It recognizes, also, more clearly 
than the original law, that benefit payments cannot be Justified 
under a governmental plan if they are much more than adequate. 
Finally, it recognizes that the family, not the Individual as such, 
Is the Important financial unit in any social plan. 

It is on these principles that the present plan is based. So that 
the passments that begin Immediately may be adequate, they are 
based on the individual’s average earnings rather than, in the old 
plan, on his total or accumulated earnings. And so that payments 
may provide for genuine needs, they are varied in accordance with 
family requirements—^providing for aged wives, for widows and 
dependent children—and not in any strict accordance with previous 
earnings. The bureau in charge of the plan is now busily engaged 
in searching out those entitled to benefits and notifying them ac¬ 
cordingly. Those who establish their claims in time will receive 
their first checks from the Government at the end of January. 

Though the present Federal old-age Insurance plan appears to be 
in many ways admirable, the scale of benefits and the quallflca- 
tions necessarily represent a series of compromises, and experience 
will no doubt bring out anomalies and abuses. We should be ready 
to correct these promptly when they appear. Serious problems con¬ 
front us, also, in connection with extending the coverage of the 
plan in the future and in financing it in later years when larger 
payments are necessary. These problems will require expert study. 
An excellent model has already been established in the appoint¬ 
ment of the Social Security Advisory Council. Congress would do 
well if in the coming session, instead of rushing into any new social 
legislation, it were to appoint similar bodies to study and report 
upon the great problem of health insurance and the question of 
framing unemployment-insurance programs more satisfactory than 
those which we have at present. 


Old-Age Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, when I voted for the Social 
Security Act I realized that it was only a beginning in our 
efforts to bring about aid to the aged, assistance to the unem¬ 
ployed, and benefits to the crippled and blind. I shall 
support an extension of aid to these groups. In this con¬ 
nection I Include the following timely and thought-provoking 
editorial from the New York Times of Friday, December 
29,1939: 

[Ptom the New York Times] 

On January 1 the Federal old-age Insurance plan, for which the 
country has been paying taxes for 3 years, will go at last into full 
effect. As of that day the Government will begin paying benefits 
under the plan. It will be a notable day. certainly, in American 
social history, for prior to the passage of the original Social 
Security Act the United States lagged far behind other great coun- 


The Late F. A. Silcox 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1940 

EDITORIALS FROM THE WASHINGTON POST AND WASHING¬ 
TON EVENING STAR 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I Include herein an edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post of December 21. 1939, in 
which the brilliant editor of that great daily newspaper, in 
superb English and trenchant phrase, pays condign tribute 
to the late Dr. F. A. Silcox, Chief of the United SW^ates Forest 
Service. 

I had the good fortune to be a warm friend of Dr. Silcox 
and heartily concur in the sentiments expressed in this edi¬ 
torial. In the passing of this great public figure the United 
States has sustained a heavy loss. Dying as he did, a few 
weeks subsequent to the passing of Robert Marshall, brilliant 
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ftnd distinguished Chief of the Recreation Division of the 
Forestry Service, that branch of the Federal Qovemment has 
sustained telling blows. 

Merc words are feeble as Instruments with which to eulo¬ 
gize a man of such distinction. 1 therefore leave it to the edi¬ 
torial to express the f^ng entertained by thousands of 
sincere admirers of the late Dr. F. A. Bilcox: 

A ORBAT PUBLIC 8EBVANT 

F. A. Siloox. Chief of the United States Forest Service since 1938, 
was the very paragon of a public servant. 

A man of fine presence, keen intelligence, and superb technical 
competence, he never demeaned his service as a Oovemment official 
by regarding it merely as a means of livelihood or as a stepping 
stone to greater material rewards outside. Private aveniiea of pre¬ 
ferment constantly beckoned to him. During the post-war years, as 
well as during his earlier days in the Forest Service, he had proved 
himself to be a man of unusual administrative ability with a re¬ 
markable capacity of winning the lo]raIty and enthusiastic coopera¬ 
tion of his subordinates. 

But Mr. Bilcox refxised to be lured away from his professional 
career. He was equaUy uninterested, as his refusal recently to accept 
the post of Under Secretary of the Interior indicates, in offers of 
higher administrative posts in the Oovemment if it meant the 
abandonment, even in part, of the task of saving America’s dwin¬ 
dling forests. To that task he bad consecrated himself. And he 
performed it with high devotion and unflagging energy. 

The Nation, the Government, and a host of friends In Washington 
and throughout the coimtry are poorer by his untimely passing. 

Subsequent to writing the above there was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of December 22 another editorial 
relating to F. A. Silcox. Because this editorial is so eloquent 
and pays such a deserving tribute to the deceased scholar and 
public official, I am likewise incorporating it in this extension 
of remarks. The editorial referred to is as follows: 

MAJOR SILCOX 

In the estimation of those who knew him well and comprehended 
the value of his work, every tree in the United States may be re¬ 
garded as a monument to MaJ. Ferdinand Augustus Silcox. His 
services as Chief of the Forest Service of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture Justified such appreciation. Among citizens who have chosen 
to devote their talents and their energies to their country’s welfare 
he always must be remembered with gratitude. 

Major Silcox pledged himself to a single career. A native of Co¬ 
lumbus, Ga,. born on Christmas Day, 1882, he was educated at the 
College of Charleston and at Yale University, specializing In science. 
High ideals for the protection of the Nation’s natural resources 
prompted him to enlist in the Forest Service at a time when con¬ 
servation was little understood. He rose from the ranks to the 
post he occupied from 1933 until his sudden death. 

The philosophy which Major Silcox undertook to put Into prac¬ 
tice was one which still requires explanation to the lay public. He 
believed that the forests should be used, but objected to their 
being wasted. From abimdant experience he was qualified to de¬ 
plore the wreckage of whole acres of timber by lumber operators 
interested in cutting only a few trees. With his own eyes he had 
seen the havoc which a merciless policy can effect. A moral indig¬ 
nation rose in his soul, and he launched a campaign of correction 
whose results already are apparent. 

But Major Siloox was never a fanatic. He possessed stern con¬ 
victions and guarded them with care, yet he also was endowed with 
“a sweet reasonableness” which made him popular with other men. 
His success as an arbiter of labor difficulties testified to his diplo¬ 
macy and tact. If on occasion he “laid down the law” In terms 
which could not be challenged, he took pains to be certain that he 
was right before he spoke. His methods were not adventurous; he 
was not an experimenter in his attitude toward facts. Perhaps his 
scientific training was responsible for the dignity of his procedure 
and the delicacy with which he dealt with the problems he was 
called upon to solve. 

Major Silcox has passed from the world too soon. He was an 
American who could 111 be spared in an age when vision and a 
genl\is for achievement are wanted. 


Just What Political Activity Is “Pernicious”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

•OF 

HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 


ABTIOLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks and include therein a very able 


summary of the Hatch Act as given in the Washington Post, 
I think the subject is so important that any attempt to gather 
together both the summaries of the Department of Justice 
and the opinion of Senator Hatch himself Is worth while. 

Many of us have been literally besieged by inquiries during 
the last few months as to the implications of this act. I 
appreciate that Senate Document No. 135, relative to perni¬ 
cious political activities, is extremely helpful, but I also think 
that the availability of the outstanding features of this pam¬ 
phlet in the CONQRSSSIONAL Record would also be helpful, and 
while supplementary in many cases, in others would be a 
source of information. 

BBNATOR IB ASKED TO EXPLAIN BIB 
WHAT POLITICAL ACTIVITT ZB ’'PERNICIOUS”? 

North Of the border, down New Mexico way. Senator Carl A. 
Hatch is being kept busier than a one-armed cabaUero explaining 
his own act. 

Seems everybody had about forgotten his act until these Demo¬ 
cratic $25-down Jackson Day fiestas came along to hurl doubts at 
the conscience of Federal officials and worry State officers soliciting 
funds. 

Yes; all knew that the Hatch Act banned "pernicious political 
activities.” But none knew whether a $25 contribution was per¬ 
nicious and what that had to do with food and speeches served up 
for all tried and true party men at a political dinner. Were they 
illegal as well as Indigestible? 

After all, this was the first real test of the Hatch Act. 

Most gun-shy of all were some of the State officials to whom the 
National Democratic Committee passed the buck of collecting the 
funds and staging the Jantiary 8 rallies. 

Beset by doubts, they manfuUy mailed out the notices, and then 
wondered: 

Was the mere asking of all good men to come to the aid of the 
party pernicious? 

Was inviting a Federal official to plunk down $25 doubly so? 

And was just attending a Jackson Day dinner a "political ac¬ 
tivity”? 

Somebody happened to remember that the Democrats themselves 
complained the Hatch Act would put the kibosh on Jackson Day 
dinners before the bill actually became a law. 

Among those who worried was Ralph Trigg, chairman of the 
New Mexico Jackson Day dinner. His problem was doubly trou¬ 
bling, because It was a fellow New Mexican, Senator Hatch, who 
put him on that spot. 

And then a brilliant idea occurred. Why not ask Senator Hatch? 
He wrote the law. His opinion ought to be pretty authoritative. 
Now Trigg no longer worries. It is Hatch's turn. It is his law 
and he has to explain it. 

Hatch rose courageously to the occasion. 

"It is not against the law to solicit money from Federal employees 
or to accept it from them for political purposes,” ruled the New 
Mexico Senator. 

"They may attend the dinner, of course, and may make such 
contributions to political parties as they wish." 

Then Hatch had to explain some of the exceptions—^that Federal 
employees themselves may not actually solicit the funds, even 
though they may be solicited. 

That cleared up everything except what to do about one point- 
speakers at the dinners. About this time you get down to hair¬ 
splitting, but it seems attending a Jackson Day dinner isn’t political 
activity, but speaking at the dinner is. And that bars from 
speeches all Federal officials except Members of Congress, Cabinet 
officers, and others in policy-making positions exempted from 
the law. 

Hatch himself has some doubts about how far down in the Gov¬ 
ernment the exemption extends, and whether certain members of 
Federal commissions are eligible for the speaker’s table. 

Bo that leaves Trigg still with one small problem—^how to find 
a speaker who is eligible to speak and is still a drawing card. 

The moral in all this for United States Senators is—one better 
think twice before framing a law, because sooner or later he will 
have to explain it. 

Hatch hasn’t received all of the queries on the intricate work¬ 
ings of his act. The bulk has gone to Attorney Genera] Muiphy 
and the Justice Department. 

With Jackson Day nigh, they have grown more and more nu¬ 
merous as State Democratic campaigners ponder that dread word 
"pernicious” and conjure up Tisions of the jug. 

District attorneys, too, have received their fair share of anxious 
questioning but have generally passed on the problem to Mr. 
Murphy, who has his answer ready. 

It is all wrapped up in a little eight-page pamphlet labeled 
“Senate Document No. 136—^Relative to Pernicious Political Activi¬ 
ties—^Interpretation of the Hatch Political Activities Act.” There 
Jackson Day chairmen may learn that officers and employees of 
State and local governments are exempt from the act, even though 
their employment involves the expenditure of Federal funds. 

’The National Democratic Oommlttee made sure of that before 
they placed their $25-per-head Jackson Day campaign on a State 
drive basis. 

As for Federal officials (nonpolicy making) who come under the 
ban, Murphy has seven prohibited politic activities all neatly 
listed for their benefit. 
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L6Bt they forget, pernicious Federal official deeds are: 

Holding office In a political party or a political club. 

Attending political conventions as a delegate or alternate. 

Serving on committees of a political party or a political club. 
Distributing buttons or printed matter in support of any candi¬ 
date. 

Serving at party headquarters or as watchers at the polls, or 
otherwise assisting a party or candidate in any primary or election 
campaign, whether or not Federal offices are involved. 

Being a candidate for elective office—^Federal, State, or local. 
Soliciting funds for a political organization or campaign fund. 
Now, these don't say anything against eating political dinners or 
even forking up $25 for the privilege. But they bar one from ring¬ 
ing the gong or yelling "Soup's on." 

So Federal employees had best Just slip in quietly and not kick 
about the service. A protest to a waiter might be a political speech. 

The Hatch Act Isn’t hampering the Republican fund-raising drive. 
One reason is there won’t be any Lincoln Day dinners next year. 
Another Is there are not enough Republican Federal officeholders 
to meet Chairman Hamilton's minimum 15-cent-contrlbutlon 
requirement. A third is, if Republicans solicited Federal employees 
for funds It wouldn't be "pernicious," but Just plain futile. 

Bo Chairman Hamilton will be content with raising his party’s 
$655,000 deficit the easy way—collecting $1,000 subscrlptlona from 
655 affluent and generous nonoffice-holding Republicans. And the 
Hatch Act doesn’t say anything about that. 

Forced to take the hard-way detour around the Hatch Act in 
their $760,000 Jackson Day campaign, the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee can’t Ignore departments filled with loyal party men. But 
employees will be given the option of easy Installment payments— 
$12.50 down and the balance to come. 


Money From Heaven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1940 

AR-nCLE BY HARLAN MILLER 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following article by Harlan 
Miller: 

[Prom the Washington Post of December 8, 19391 
Over the Coffee 
(By Harlan Miller) 

MONEY FROM HEAVEN 

You and I don’t get any money from the Government, and I’m 
not so sure about you. But almost half the rest of oiu fellow Ameri¬ 
cans do know the bitter-sweet taste of "Washington money," 

Here’s a thumbnail portrait of the Republic’s pay roll, plus other 
Government benevolences. You can paste it in your hat, look at it 
tor cheer when you get that bilious attack of tax illness. Use is 
like smelling salts. 

To begin with, perhaps the most deserving: 397,412 war vets got 
last year, an average of $40.24 monthly for war ailments. $27.33 
for non-war ailments; 113,418 widows, orphans, or surviving parents 
got from $15 to $45 a month. 

Vets may get from $10 to $276 a month, only a few of the most 
war-torn drew the top figures, and those richly deserved it. It all 
amounted to $242,866,913 last year, or $3,880,233,265 since the war. 
Some 329,263 other war pensioners average $672.96 yearly, totaling 
$173,887,963, Including one pensioner of the War of 1812 who gets 
$240 a year. 

Some 6,248.796 farmers last year got an average of $84 a year for 
soil conservation. You thought It was more, eh? At that, 62 
percent of them got less than $60 for the year. But it added up to 
$440,000,000. 

In these families were 22,000,000 persons. 

Since W. P. A. began 7,600,000 different persons (whose families 
totaled 28,000,000 persons) have drawn a little over seven billions. 

NOW there are 1,986,999 on W. P. A.; they draw from $31.20 to 
$94.00 a month for 130 hours’ work, and averaige $55 a month. 

Nearly 300,000 O. C. C. boys draw $30 a month—$8 for themselves 
and $22 for their destitute families—^plus their own board and 
room. 

This number may soon be Increased by 200,000 boys for military 
training at only $5 a month. 

Retired wage earners who have been anteing for at least 3 years 
will be getting from $20.60 a month for those whose monthly wages 
averaged $50 up to $41^30 a month for plutocrats whose wages aver¬ 
aged $250 a month, under social security. 

By these scales their widows and orphans will get from $15.45 
(lone widows) up to $72.10 a month for a widow with two tots. 
In 1940 these pensioners will total 912,000, drawing $114^)00,000. 


ol^ters—who haven’t been anteing—are now averaging 
$19.17 a month in Federal aid to their State grants. Washington 
money Is now going to 1,896,982 of these. But some niggardly States 
are paying only around $6 a month. To States paying up to $30 
Washington contributes half; after January 1 Washington will con¬ 
tribute half of grant up to $40 monthly. (Which makes the official 
$19.17 average payment now seem too high.) 

Down to here we have survivors of normalcy, refugees from 
Coolidge prosperity, except, of course, the vets. 

Some, but not all, of the above Is largess. Not largess, but still 
Washington money, Is upward of a billion going to about 1,000,000 
full-time Federal employees, from Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
the Justices down to $900-a-year clerks and postmasters. 

The Federal shilling goes also to more than 600.000 soldiers and 
sailors of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Reserves, and militia. 
Last year this totaled $418,696,508, not mentioning cost of board 
and room. 

Also, Washington money Is behind 149.000 loans on houses, at 
6 -percent interest or less, running from 4 to 26 years. These loans 
are for 80 to 90 percent of the value of houses up to a $16,000 
maximum. These home loans average $4,362.42, and the total Is 
$660,000,000. But It’s partly private money. 

In a way, the wage and hour law ought to be mentioned here. 
It now requires SO-cents-an-hour wages a week of not over 42 
hours, with time and a half for overtime, or a princely minimum 
wage of $12.60 a week. The law affected 1.380,000 this year, and 
next year it will bring more than 3,000,000 down to a 40-hour 
week; the hour wage goes up to 40 cents in 1946. 

But that’s the boss’ money, by courtesy of the New Deal. 

Did I say I don’t get any money from the Government? I had 
forgotten. On second thought, I remember a check for some 
ninety-odd dollars last time I did 2 weeks’ active duty as a captain 
in the Reserve Corps. 

If you add up all the Republic’s beneficiaries and multiply by 
3.76, the average number of persons in a family, it’ll total half of 
our 130,000.000 Americans partly on the Republic. 

Maybe Gallup should poll these people about 1940. 

America's Duty to Civilization in the Russian 
Aggression Against Finland 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1940 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, with the opening of this 
Congress the United States starts the eighth year of New Deal 
control and domination in the affairs of government. Leader¬ 
ship and responsibility rest with the party in power. This 
Congress faces the opportunity and duty to help shape legisla¬ 
tive enactments. Since adjournment at 6:35 p. m. on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1939, of the second session of this Seventy-sixth Con¬ 
gress, there have been world developments which directly con¬ 
cern this country. I refer to the Russian invasion of Finland 
on November 29, 1939, and to the fact that that communistic 
country has been carrying on a warfare against its small 
neighbor, Finland, ever since that date. True, the Russian 
high command predicted that the war would be over in 10 
days. True, the Russian high command was mistaken, and 
the heroic struggle of Finland against the greatest odds ever 
faced by a free people from an aggressor nation is at this 
moment still in progress. 

This war, if such it can be called, is mere than an attempt 
of a small republic to escape destruction at the hands of a 
large and powerful nation. The conflict represents a menace 
to our type of civilization. If Russia wins, it marks the pos¬ 
sible beginning of the triumph of communism as a rule of life 
as against what we call our present-day civilized world. 

Therefore the duty of this Congress and of the leadership 
in our Government Is clear and unequivocal. This country 
should help the Finnish people, so far as that help Is needed, 
with every resource at our command to the end that the chal¬ 
lenge of communism to the rest of the world may receive a 
death blow. So today, and not tomorrow, is the time to cut 
the red tape of bureaucracy and to furnish resources and sup¬ 
plies to Finland. The time element Is important, and every 
aid, so far as the United States deems it proper, should be 
furnished without delay. 
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We cannot look upon the destruction and conouest of small 
and peace-loving ooimtries by those more powerful as any¬ 
thing less than a blow at the fundamental rights of mankind 
and as a direct attack upon human decency in the realm of 
government. The very recent past compels us to note the fate 
of other small countries---£thiopia« Albania, Austria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Danzig, and Poland. The ruthless, merciless, and 
cutthroat methods employed against these countries are still 
fresh in our memory. It was only a few weeks ago that Poland 
was outraged, dismembered, and ruined. We should heed the 
lesson of that tragedy. Such a inrocedure is a mockery at 
government and shocks the sense of decency of man. If con¬ 
doned, we recognize the rule of the gangster In the role of 
nations. 

If civilized countries are to approve of this procedure, then 
what is to happen to other small countries, not only Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, but Holland, Belgium, and so forth? There 
Is but one answer. The fate of those countries will be the 
same as that of Poland. 

If there Is any question as to the fact that fair-minded 
people everywhere have been not only surprised but horrified 
at what has taken place, let me quote from the press. I note 
that ex-President Hoover said at Duluth, Minn., on December 
30,1939, in an address at a public meeting there: 

civilization struck a new low with the communietlc attack upon 
peaceful Finland. It Is a aad day to every decent and righteous man 
and woman In the world. 

Then I have before me the proclamation of the mayor of 
Biwablk, Minn., in which he says: 

Blwablk Joins the world In condemning Russia's attack upon 
Finland as a new high In brutality, and Blwablk also Joins the 
entire world in praying that these people nmy yet be saved. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that we in America 
ought to wake up to the peril of communism in this Republic 
of ours. Communism has made progress in the United States. 

I note on December 29, 1939, an account of the action of the 
American Students Union meeting at Madison, Wls., and that 
this organization refused to name Russia as the aggressor in 
the war In Finland. This is only an Incident that points out 
to me the inroads that Stalin has made against freedom. 
When we have students in universities who are so blind to the 
facts as to condone what Russia is doing, then it is high time 
that we looked into the question as to whether universities 
serve any useful function in this country. If these students 
are typical of the results of education, then a higher power 
than human will have to help save America. 

Mr. Speaker, may I again remind you that now Is the time 
and here is the place for work to be done to help Finland in 
its leadership in efforts to save world civilization. 

Need for prompt help for Finland Is emphasized in an edi¬ 
torial in the Washington Post this morning, in which is 
pointed out the necessity of promptness and the importance 
of— 

That form of aseistance which alone can stop the Communist 
bombings—antiaircraft guns, ammunition, and pursuit planes In 
quantities. • • • Today Congress convenes. The new session 

should not be many hours old before steps are taken to translate 
the will of the people into a form of Government help which would 
be wholly consonant with the neutrality law. 

Compare Here and Over There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, In December, with the ap¬ 
proach of the Christmas season, I suggested in the following 
press release to the newspapers of the Second Congressional 
District of Missouri that we compare our United States of 
America with other places, almost any other place: 


Butchering hogs here, butchering humans over there; carols and 
singings here, crying and sinkings ovef there: com shocks here, 
shock troops over there; electric light and telephone llfaee here, 
Maglnot and Siegfried lines over there; footbaU fields here, fighting 
fields over there; lighting our streets for Christmas here, "black¬ 
outs" of cities for safety over there; bringing in coal from mines 
for comfort here, putting out floating mines for destruction over 
there; building homes here, bombing buildings over there; happy 
boys In C. C. O. camps here, mlsorable men In concentration camps 
over there: a President fighting to keep men working here, dictators 
wcsrklng to keep men fighting over there; freedom for every man 
to worship God as he wills here, restrictions as one man wills all 
worship over there; a free press and free speech here, censorship 
and suppression of truth over there; every man having some say 
In government here, one man having aU say in government over 
there; prayers for "peace on earth" here, a war that few want and 
nobody wins over there. 

Preserve American Sugar Market for American 
Farmers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaj/, Janmry 5, IBiO 

RESOLUTION BY THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OP OOMMERCB 
OF SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO AND EASTERN OREGON 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the outstanding prob¬ 
lems that confront this Congress is finding adequate markets 
for American agricultural products. The northwest portion 
of the United States has developed a great industry in the 
growing of sugar beets. My own State of Oregon has de¬ 
veloped this Industry with remarkable success. I took occa¬ 
sion earlier in this Congress to call attention to the fact that 
the new sugar refinery erected by the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co, at Nyssa, Oreg„ set a record on a 112-day run, pro¬ 
ducing 760,000 bags of sugar, which was 100,000 higher than 
its anticipated production. In addition to this, the company 
fed 8,000 head of cattle from beet pulp as a pulp-feeding 
demonstration. 

Oregon has great areas under irrigation which are admirably 
adapted to the production of sugar beets. However, the 
A. A. A. crop-control program has restricted this industry to 
such an extent that large portions of the sugar-beet land 
cannot be placed in production, and curtailment is threatened 
in the areas already in use. The one plant above referred to 
has added a million dollars to the assessed value of Oregon. 

Not only Oregon, but many other States in the western 
United States, are admirably adapted to this Industry, which, 
if permitted to develop to its full capacity, will be a big factor 
in restoring profits to farmers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our own country is admirably 
adapted to the production of sugar, we import a large portion 
of our sugar demands from Cuba, the Philippines, and else¬ 
where in direct competition to our own product. It seems a 
short-sighted policy to refuse to permit the American sugar- 
beet and sugarcane growers to supply the American market 
insofar as they are able to do. A proper policy would be to 
permit full development of our own Industry in the American 
market, giving only the surplus to foreign producers. We want 
to help the farmers. This is one way it can be done without 
raiding the Federal Treasury. 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce of Southwestern 
Idaho and Eastern Oregon, on December 15, 1939, adopted a 
resolution which Is worthy of our consideration in connection 
with this important problem. By it they memorialize the 
Congress to right the wrongs suffered by the farmers, proces¬ 
sors, and wage earners engaged in the growing and manufac¬ 
turing of beet sugar by proper legislation to permit the pro¬ 
gressive, orderly expansion of the production of sugar within 
the continental limits of the United States and to maintain 
the production market by quota regulations and adequate 
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tariffs on foreign sugai;. I ask permission to Include this 
resolution as a part of my remarks and respectfully urge my 
colleagues to consider the facts set forth in the resolution in 
connection with legislation on this important subject. 

[Associated Chambers of Commerce of Bouthwestem Idaho and 
Eastern Oregon. Member chambers: In Idaho—Boise. Caldwell. 
Emmett. Frultland. Homedale, Nampa, New Plymouth. Parma, 
Payette, Welser, Wilder; in Oregon—^Nyssa, Ontario, Vale] 

Emmett. Idaho. Deoember IS, 1939. 
The foUowing resolution was made and adopted at the regular 
bimonthly meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
New Plymouth, Idaho, December 11, 1939: 

**Whereas only 29.6 percent of domestic sugar sales are allotted 
to domestic producers at present. Cuba has practicaUy the same 
amount, and our Insular possessions 41.5 percent. American pro¬ 
ducers are rightfully entitled to all of the domestic market that 
they are able to supply; and 

“Whereas the Import quotas of raw sugar set at the present time 
have brought the farmers, the workers in the sugar factories, and 
the laborers In the beet fields in direct competition with the poorly 
paid labor in the sugar-producing territories outside of continental 
United States; such competition has the direct result of lowering 
the standard of living of these farmers and laborers to a level incom¬ 
patible with the American way of life; and 

“Whereas sugar beets can be effectively grown at a reasonable 
profit in western United States and there is no food more valuable 
to the consumer in nutritive worth even at a much higher price 
than at present: and 

“Whereas the production of sugar beets provides employment at 
good wages for many times as many workers as the same acreage 
of other crops adapted to western agriculture and any control of the 
expansion of sugar-beet acreage means more unemplo 3 rment and 
more relief clients who could otherwise make a living in this 
industry; and 

“Whereas there is grave danger that the present policy, If con¬ 
tinued, will result in many, now employed in this country losing 
their means of livelihood, thereby further Increasing the already 
tremendous burden of unemployment: and 

“Whereas our beet growers, if permitted to make a reasonable 
amount of money are. due to their standard of living, many times 
better customers for eastern Industry than are foreign sugar 
laborers and planters; and 

“Whereas an orderly and sound expansion of beet plantings in ac¬ 
cordance with the development of suitable land and the building of 
new factories to take care of the Increased production is a reason¬ 
able and necessary process to the building up of our Western States 
and should be encouraged: and 

“Whereas the expansion of the domestic production of sugar 
should be encouraged as a policy of national economy and defense; 
the acute shortage of sugar during the World War having demon¬ 
strated our need for a much higher continental sugar production 
in time of emergency: and 

“Whereas because of the adaptability of this crop to the needs 
of this region and the dearth of substitutes, the restriction of the 
beet Industry means the throttling of our agriculture by eliminat¬ 
ing the best cultivated crop in a proper rotation for maintaining 
,soll fertility and for control of weeds and crop pests; and 

“Whereas the development of profitable agricultural operations 
is vital to the business of Western States, and therefore should be 
given most serious consideration by our lawmaking bodies; and 
“Whereas the Associated Chambers of Commerce have given seri¬ 
ous and careful consideration to the present sugar quotas, and the 
above facts have been definitely established: Now. therefore, be it 
**Resolved, That it is the prayer of your memorialists, the Asso¬ 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, that the Congress of the United 
States should, by proper legislation, right the wrong suffered by 
the farmers, processors, and wage earners engaged in the growing 
and manufacturing of beet sugar, by proper legislation to permit 
the progressive, orderly expansion of the production of sugar 
within the continental limits of the United States, and to maintain 
the protective market by quota regulations and adequate tariffs on 
foreign sugar; be it further 

**ReBolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Interior, and State, and to the Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of western States in Congress." 
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A TBSTTMONIAIi TO THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. speaker, under leave to extehd my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following testimonial 


written by Thomas Earle Dwyer, a distinguished citizen of 
Maine, in commemoration of the one hundred and sixty- 
fourth anniversary of the birth of the United States Marine 
Corps, which anniversary occurred on November 10, 1939: 

WE SHOULD DOUBLE THE MIGHTY HANDFUL 

(By Thomas Earle Dwyer) 

The 10th of November richly deserves an honored place amid the 
historic anniversaries dearest to the hearts of all Americans, for 
it was upon that day of that month of the year 1776 that the Conti¬ 
nental Congress authorized the recruiting of the first military or¬ 
ganization to serve the embattled Colonies in their war destined 
to strike off the yoke of British tyranny and to establish the Re¬ 
public and the right of freemen to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Entering upon that great struggle for liberation, before a single 
vessel of the Navy was sent to sea, before, in fact, the Regular Navy 
was organized, the Congress resolved: 

“That two battalions of marines be raised, consisting of one 
colonel, two lieutenant colonels, two majors, and other offlcers as 
usual in other regiments; that they consist of an equal number 
of privates with other battalions; that particular care be taken 
that no persons be appointed to offices or enlisted into said bat¬ 
talions but such as are good seamen, or so acquainted with mari¬ 
time affairs as to be able to serve to advantage by sea when re¬ 
quired; that they be enlisted and commissioned to serve for and 
during the present war between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
unless dismissed by order of Congress; that they be distinguished 
by the names of the First and Second Battalions of American 
Marines." 

The magnificent fruit of that resolution of the Continental Con¬ 
gress is emblazoned upon the history of the 164 years which have 
elapsed since the birth of the United States Marine Corps. Even 
as the sparsely settled, weak, and poverty-mantled Thirteen Colo¬ 
nies of 1775 have waxed great and become the heart of the richest, 
the most powerful, and the most blessed Nation upon the face of 
this earth, so has waxed the fame and the world-wide prestige of 
a peerless corps sprung from those two battalions of dauntless 
soldiers of the sea of Revolutionary days, a corps the entire history 
of which has been one of active service. No military organization 
of its kind in all the history of the world boasts a more glorious 
record nor more Justly deserves the acclamation and the whole¬ 
hearted support of the Nation it serves. 

During the American Revolution our marines distinguished 
themselves in action under Commodore Hopkins and John Paul 
Jones at sea and with ViTashington's army in battle at Trenton 
and Princeton and during subsequent engagements leading to 
the victorious culmination of that struggle for freedom. They 
served in the naval war with France from 1798 to 1801, and In the 
war with Tripoli from 1801 to 1806. The War of 1812 found them 
sharing in the most glorious actions asea and ashore, including 
the victory of Lake Erie, the invasion of Canada, the defense of 
Baltimore, and the Battle of Bladensburg. 

From the War of 1812 to the War between the States, action fol¬ 
lowed action for the “mighty handful." They fought against the 
Indians in Florida and against the pirate strongholds in the 
Caribbean. They assisted in the capture of Veracruz and formed 
part of Scott’s column in the march on Mexico City in 1847. They 
took part in many actions upon land and sea in connection with 
the conquest of California during the years 1846-47. And during 
the years subsequent to the Civil War, a period marked by general 
inactivity upon the part of our naval and military forces, the fame 
of our Marine Corps Increased with its every expedition to disturbed 
areas wherein the lives and property of Americans were imperiled. 

The Spanlsh-Amerlcan War found marines distinguishing them¬ 
selves afloat and ashore, with the battle fleet and in Cuba and the 
Philippines during the war, and in the pacification of disturbed 
areas. They nobly defended the legation quarter of Peking during 
the Boxer Rebellion and performed heroic deeds in performance of 
duty with the relief column. And the brilliant record made by 
them while serving with our Army in Prance remains too fresh in 
the memories of all Americans to require recounting. 

Yet few Americans are aware that since the Boxer Rebellion 
our marines, in addition to their various regular duties upon ships 
of the Navy and in guarding our navy yards and shore stations 
about the world, have taken part in no loss than 36 expeditions 
beyond our shores for the protecting of American citizens and have 
successfully intervened in civil strife in Santo Domingo. Haiti, and 
Nicaragua, withdrawing to leave those countries with stable govern¬ 
ments, with public-health facilities, schools, roads, and public works 
which stand as a monument to our civilization and to the efficiency 
of the United States Marine Corps. 

All too truly has it been written that such is our faith in the 
ability of the Marine Corps to handle any emergency that may 
confront it, that the moment we are told it is on the job oiir 
anxiety vanishes. No finer compliment could be paid to any servant 
of our Nation; no fact more fully demonstrate our utter confidence 
in our marines. Yet in so niggardly a fashion have we provided 
for the maintenance of that corps that today it has a strength of 
but about 1,280 offlcers and 21,000 enlisted men. which It is striving 
to recruit to 25,000. 

In the present unsettled state of the world every thoughtful 
American well may devote consideration to the truth expressed by 
the Saturday Evening Post when, under date of February 18, 1938. it 
editorially declared: 

“Since time out of mind we have been doing Up service to the 
Marine Corps. Time and again it has thrilled us with its exploits 
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«nd its traditions. Its very mention brings to American faces an 
expression of sympathetic admiration. That was all very well when 
we were wanting it to do for us some little Job a thousand miles 
from home, which, by the way. was always done with neatness and 
dispatch; but now It is time for us to do something for the corps. 

'*Th6se leathemeclEs of ours are a race apart. They spend most 
of their time away from home, afloat and ashore. They light in the 
Jungle, take chances with native snipers, tropical fevers, and every 
variety of hardship all for about a dollar a day. Why do they do it? 
The dollar a day is no answer. Their real pay is the chance they 
get to be on hand whenever there is trouble—that and their pride 
m the traditions of the service to whicti they belong. Semper 
fldelis, always faithful, is the motto of the corps. If it has lived up 
to this sentiment—and we know it has—^we owe it some loyalty In 
return. The least we can do for it is to maintain it on a decent 
footing, so that it may carry on in the future as it has in the past.'* 

In this one hundred and sixty-fifth year of the existence of the 
corps let it be our hope and our prayer that*the Congress it has 
served so faithfully and so well wiU see fit to reward its fldeUty. 
For, in the face of the menace of a war-mad world, what action 
more certainly oould instill respect and hesltanoe in the minds of 
possible aggressors than the resolution of our Nation to strengthen 
the ranks of those leathernecks, whom militarists the world over 
know and respect and prefer to leave strictly alone? 

Indeed, now it is time for us to do something for the corps. We 
should double the mighty handful. 


Some Lessons From the Armistice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH J. O^BRIEN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 


ADDRESS BY FRANK B. GANNETT 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following address by 
Prank Gannett delivered on Armistice Day before the Ameri¬ 
can Legion and Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Again and again, in recent weeks, there has flashed across my 
mind that poem written by Col. John McCrae, who was in command 
of a Canadian regiment in the World War. You're all familiar 
with it. But let me repeat It: 

"In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row. 

That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

"We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

"Take up our quarrel with the foet 
To you, from failing hands we throw 
The t<»ch—be yours to hold It high, 

If ye break faith with us who die. 

We shaU not sleep, tho popples grow 
In Flanders fields." 

We gather here today for two purposes. First, to celebrate the 
end for \ 2 s of the World War; second, to rededloate ourselves to the 
cause of peace, so that those men who slem " 'neath poppies in 
Flanders fields" and on other battlefields of Europe shaU not have 
died in vain. 

TXDmOB OF JOT 

Naturally our thoughts go back to a November day 21 years ago, 
to the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 
1918. We remember with what frenaied Joy we all received those 
glad tidings of peace. Mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters 
of the 4,000<000 men who had gone into service for our country 
rejoiced as if they had gone mad; for their loved ones were no 
longer to be targets for deadly guns, bursting shells, and extermi- 
naUxkg gases. Never in our lives bad we seen such unboimded 
happiness as prevailed throughout the world that memorable day. 

At 10:66 that morning guns were thundering the length of the 
western front from Swltaerland to the English Channel. At 10: 69 
guns were still thunderi n g; men were dying. One minute later 
silence fell, a silence that for more than 4 yean had not been 
known along the boundaries of "no man's land." 

On either side of the line soldiers scrambled out of their trenches, 
utterly bewildered. They had lived to see the end of the war. 
One minute before 11 o'oloclCr-'<-war. To kill men was then a 
patriotic act. One eecond after 11—peace. To kiU a man now 
was murder. 


Seven hours earlier, in a dining oar on a railway siding in a 
French forest, the armistice was signed. A few hours later Mar> 
Bhal Foch. Generalissimo of the Allied armies and the mau. who 
dictated the terms of the armistice, was in Paris talking to the 
premier of his Government. "My work is over,” he said, "yours 
has just begun." 

But alas, the work of war leaders was not yet over. Last August, 
baffled statesmen said to their generals, "We've done our best; 
we can do no more. Now your work has begun." 

ECHO raOM THE PAST * 

And so, 21 years after the end of the last war, we have another 
war In Europe and again we are toldr->how it soimds like an echo 
from the past, a voice from the dead—^we are told that this Is a 
war for the defense of civilization. It is being fought by the sons 
of the men who waged the last war. Already some of them stand 
where their fathers rest under rows of small white wooden crosses. 

Some 10,000,000 yoimg men have been mobillaed to fight this new 
war. It is difficult for our minds to grasp this figure. If these 
10 ,000,000 men could be marched past us in military formation, 65 
days and nights would elapse before that vast army could pass. 
That is the number of men already called up in the warring coun¬ 
tries. 

What tragic irony! That Is the number who died in tho last 
war—10,000,000 dead! Ten thousand miles of wooden crosses! 

COUNTOro THE COST 

But death of miUloBB was only part of the great cost of the 
World War. Two hundred billion dollars' worth of property waa 
destroyed, twenty millions were maimed for life, thousands of 
hospitals were filled with men who never again can live normal 
lives. Worst of all, perhaps, In country after country, the war 
turzied back the hands on the clock of liberty 150 years. 

We went into the last war with the highest ideals. We were told 
it was to be a war to end war. We were told It was a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. We sought nothing for ourselves, 
we spumed all the prizes of war, refused to take any spoils from 
victory. 

Another war is now imder way in Europe which may be still more 
horrible than the one whose end we are celebrating. With this 
new war in progress, we meet today with mixed emotions. While 
celebrating that great event of 21 years ago—^when we said "it must 
not happen again"—^we are today gravely concerned, frightened over 
the state of world affairs, hoping and praying for a second Armistice 
Day that will end this useless waste of lives and property, and re¬ 
move this great threat to civlli 2 »tlon. 

It is needless to discuss the absurdity and stupidity of war. We 
see it crystal clear. We know from that awful experience of 1917 
and 1918 what a devilish, devastating, murderous, useless thing is 
war. Every coimtry that parlclpates must be tho loser. No matter 
who may be called the victor on the battlefield, both sides are 
victims. 

WAR DESTROYED LIBSRTT 

In spite of our tremendous sacrifices, in spite of the staggering 
cost in lives and property, the war we fought did not make the 
world safe for democracy. It had rather the opposite effect. Out 
of the muddled peace came totalitarian governments which destroyed 
political, religious, and economic rights, deprived men and women of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, took away their freedom, 
and made millions of helpless people mere vassals of the state, 
doomed to a bare existence. 

Five European nations, it is true, did rid themselves of their 
monarchs and set themselves up as republics. Encouraged by the 
doctrine of self-determination of peoples, six new r^ublics were 
founded. Today, of the five former monarchies which became re¬ 
publics, four have succumbed to dictatorships. Of the six new 
republics, but one, Finland, Is left, and today idie fears the Russian 
menace. Czechoslovakia is gone. Poland is gone. The three Bal¬ 
tic republics are \mder the bloody thumb of Moscow. And so war 
comes again, this time not against autocracy, but against totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Instead of making the world safe for democracy, they made it 
unsafe for democracy. Indeed It ia difficult to see where, so far as 
Europe is concerned, anything was gained ffom those terrible losses. 

OUR COeTLT LESSON 

But, for America, our tremendous sacrlfloes may not have been in 
vain. If the lessons that we learned from that experience serve to 
keep us out of another World War. then we shall not have broken 
faith with those who died, and they may sleep undisturbed "where 
popplies blow in Flanders' fields." It is a terrible price to pay, but 
if those sacrlfloes do save this country from war for generations to 
come, they will not have been futile. 

No war is Justified except a war of defense to protect our homes. 

It Is fitting today, therefore, that we here solemnly resolve to keep 
out of this new war in Europe. There is no doubt that our deep 
sjrmpathies are for the democracies. We abhor totalitarianism. 
But we must not let these ejrmpathies and our emotions lead us 
into this present struggle, which Europe may find in the end to 
be as much in vain as was the last. 

Let us not be misled; this war does not threaten America. No 
matter what may be its outcome, we. In this hemlspbere, thanks 
to the Atlantic Ocean, can be made immune from subjugation by 
any Old World dictator. 

A EZHOZNO XZTKOTS 

National Commander Kelly, of the American Legion, surely has 
sounded the keynote fdr this Armistice Day In saying it should be 
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devoted to strengthening our determination to remain neutral—to 
keep out of this war. 

Here are his words, which I heartily endorse: *'More than 4,000,000 
men and women, who served this country In the World War, feel 
more deeply about the observance of this Annlstlce anniversary 
than we have at any time since 1918. We who have known war 
want peace. 

“We will combat propaganda vigorously, of whatever kind and 
regardless of its source, when it is designed to break down our 
neutrality. Make Armistice Day an occasion to warn our fellow 
citizens against the hysteria of propaganda.** 

Let us then, upon this 21st day of remembrance of our World 
War sacrifices, make this our unyielding resolution: **Mllllons for 
defense, but not one man for Europe.** 

We must resolve with equal firmness that there be no armistice, 
now or at any time in the future, in our struggle to preserve here 
at home our system of constitutional democracy, which will be in 
grave danger should war come. 

FACE STAGGSRXNO DEBT 

Conditions today are different. Then we had a national debt of 
only a billion dollars. Today it is forty-five billion. Then we had 
little unemployment; today nine or ten million are unemployed. 
Should we enter the war, we might easily spend another $60,000,- 
000,000 and create a public debt that co\ild never be paid. Such a 
debt would bring inflation, wipe out all values, make insurance pol¬ 
icies and savings-bank deposits worthless and destroy the financial 
structure of our country. We should be in such dire straits that 
only a dictator could then save us from complete ruin. 

Just as unbearable economic conditions made possible the dic¬ 
tators in Europe, so intolerable economic conditions here would 
bring dictatorship upon us. 

Plans already have been carefully drafted, after years of study, 
for efficient but ruthless regimentation of the country for prosecu¬ 
tion of war, if it comes. We should surrender all of the rights and 
privileges we now enjoy. Not only would our youth be sent to 
battle but every man and woman would be drafted for some form 
of service. 

SURItENDER ALL RIGHTS 

The Government would have complete control over our lives, 
over our whole economic system. Ttie Government, in case of war, 
would say for how much and how long we should work, what and 
how much we should eat, how much light and heat we should have 
in our homes, Freedom of the press, freedom of radio would dis¬ 
appear. Should we enter the war, our Government would have all 
the dictatorial powers now in the hands of the rulers of totalitarian 
states In Europe. 

If we are to preserve our system of constitutional government, 
our freedom, and our liberty, we must make sure we do not enter 
this war. 

There are, of course, many who would now like to help the Allies, 
a few who would even take up arms on their side. But for my part 
I am puzzled over the question what this war Is all about, what 
can be accomplished by It. Certainly no one yet has stated the 
cause In a way that convinces me that our own vital Interests are 
at stake. 

We can understand why France and Britain feel that they must 
overthrow Hitler who, they are convinced, is the aggressor, the liar, 
the murderer, the man who cannot be trusted. We can imderstand 
how these nations must have an end to the terrorism under which 
they live. 

POLICING THE WORLD 

But it is not our business to police the world or to determine what 
kind of government the German people shall have, or what kind of 
government the Russian people shall have, or the kind of govern¬ 
ment any other people shall have. We do not permit any country 
to interfere with our ideas of government. Why should we interfere 
with theirs? 

If, on the record of oppression and aggression, we feel we should 
take up arms against Hitler, we should also take up arms against 
Btalin. Indeed, today Stalin is a greater menace to the world than 
is Hitler. Surely because of our desire to see democracy fostered and 
protected, we cannot take upon ourselves the titanic task of over¬ 
throwing all the dictators of the world. 

No; our task is to make America great and strong, to develop here 
a country so happy and prosperous that other nations of the world 
will be drawn to emulate tis. 

IXAMPLE FOR THE WORLD 

What an eEample we already have set for the rest of the world. 
Here in America live people from all the countries of the globe. 
They reside side by side in peace. They become friends. They inter¬ 
marry. There is never a thought that anyone should attack another 
because the governments of their fatherlands in Europe may be on 
unfriendly terms, or even at war. 

If people of all nations can live here as brothers and friends, why 
cannot they so live in the Old World? 

None of the peoples in those countries now at war in Europe 
wanted this war. Yet this world catastrophe is man-made. There 
are many factors in the situation, but most potent of all, perhaps, 
is the urge, on the part of the governments, to provide tolerable eco¬ 
nomic conditlonB for their peoples. But when this urge takes the 
form of greed for power and territory, the resulting aggression does 
not solve the problem, but creates more economic distress. 

Five years ago, returning from Europe where I had the oppor- 
tunlt> to see and talk with leading statesmen, premiers, and dic¬ 
tators, 1 predicted in this very hall that unless representatives of the 


various nations were celled to a conference for settling their differ¬ 
ence around the table, we should have this horrible situation in 
which Europe finds itself. 

NEED ABLE LEADERSHIP 

Booner or later there must be an armistice to end the present war. 
Why wait until millions more of the promising youth of the world 
are slaughtered and all the dire consequences of war suffered? Why 
not a real peace effort now and thus avoid the frightful losses, the 
ruin and disaster of war? Are there not statesmen able and strong 
enough to formulate a plan that will put an end to this greed for 
territory and power, bring about disarmament, provide greater 
social and economic Justice, and thus take from the backs of suffer¬ 
ing humanity the burdens that are crushing so many nations? 

The world cries out for statesmanship and able leaders, statesmen 
free from selfish motives, free from hatred and prejudice and 
fear—^frank, generous, Just men who follow the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace anc^ His commandment to “love they neighbor as 
thyself.** 

While waiting for that happy day when this war will end there 
may be little for us to do about it except to build up our defenses 
and make them adequate to protect us against any aggressor or any 
emergency. We must, however, keep always in mind that what we 
seek is a peace among nations that will make armaments 
unnecessary. 

SANE PREPAREDNESS 

In the early days on our western frontier every man was aimied. 
But the time came when it was found that guns could be laid aside, 
under the protection of officers of peace. If men have found it 
unnecessary to carry arms, why can’t nations adopt a simi^r policy, 
of course, within limits that will make possible the enforwment of 
law? 

So long as we must arm, it is gratifying to see the American Legion 
urging a program of preparedness, sane preparedness. You men 
who went through the World War know too well how unprepared 
we were. Men Just out of civilian life were rushed to France. Some 
were sent Into battle without ever having been taught how to load 
and fire a rifle. Thousands of American lives could have been saved 
had we been better prepared in 1917. 

Today our military preparedness is not being overlooked. We can, 
I am sure, find a way to make our defensive forces adequate and 
effective without making this a military nation. 

PRESERVATION OP DEMOCRACY 

But let us think not merely of war; rather of peace, where greater 
victories can be won than on the battlefields; can be won not with 
guns and'bullets but with minds, hearts, and ballots. We must 
fight for the defense and preservation of the ideal for which we 
were willing to go to war, our ideal of democracy. We must fight 
not to kill some foe, but for equality, for opportunity for all, for 
equal Justice for all, for freedom to say what we believe, freedom 
to worship as we believe, to assemble and live as we wish so long 
as we do not harm others; fight for freedom to achieve our ambi¬ 
tions. 

In short, we must fight for the privilege of enjoying life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. We must resist the interference of 
any despot or dictator; we must be sure that the Government does 
not assume control, regiment or regulate the life of the individual. 

We must see to it that none of us becomes a subject of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Instead we must keep the Government subject to the 
people. 

PRODtrCT OP THE ACES 

In the 19 centuries of our Christian era, some 40,000,000,000 of 
people have lived and died. Those 19 centuries saw the destruction 
of Roman civilization, followed by the intellectual vacuum of the 
Dark Ages. Then came the sunrise of the Middle Ages, the Renais¬ 
sance, the discovery of America, the beginnings of a constitutional 
government, and finally, In this country, the drafting of a document 
which was not a grant of powers to the people won by them or 
grudgingly given them, but was a grant by the people of limited 
powers to their Government. 

And thus it Is that in the 19 centuries since the birth of Christ 
less than 3 percent of those 40,000,000.000 beings ever knew what 
freedom was, and less than 1 percent ever had opportimlty of enjoy¬ 
ing it as we enjoy it today in America. 

How precious is such a heritage. It must not be Jeopardized. 

One reason why democracy is such a rich heritage is that it had 
to be won. It has never been given to a people. What autocrat or 
dictator, ever suddenly and of his own volition, decided to make his 
people free? No people ever gained freedom without a struggle, and 
once it has been Won the struggle must go on. 

Since it was adopted, there have been, again and again, threats to 
our Constltutloit Recently terrific forces have arisen to menace 
it. Only eternal vigilance and effort by every citizen will save from 
these destructlv#^ forces our Constitution and our democracy. 

LEGION IN FOREFRONT 

The Americah Legion, with its large membership, has already 
seen this great opportunity to serve our country again, and has been 
In the forefront of the fight against those who would overthrow 
our democracy, and substitute for It some foreign “ism.** I am 
hopeful that, with equal zeal, they will fight against every move 
that would Inbrease the authority of our Federal Government or 
give to any President powers that may lead toward a dictatorship. 

The experience of those hapless countries of Europe proves that 
when the pe<^le once surrender powers It is too often impossible 
to regain them. Our liberties and our freedoms must be held so 
dearly that we will never surrender them to anyone. It was only 
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tbrcmgh appalling aacrlfiices over the centuries that we are free 
men —tree from slavery to government. We must not now lose this 
liberty and freedom through cowardice and Indifference. 

On this occasion It Is good, also, not only to look back but to 
look ahead—to look at America's future. 

KEEP otrr OF WAB 

If we preserve our form of government, protect our Constitution 
and our system of free enterprise, keep out of war, except in case 
of attack; if we accept our full responsibilities of citizenship and 
see to It that we have what we should have—^the best government 
on earth—then there will bo no limit to the development of our 
great country. 

We have not reached the last frontier, for new frontiers are 
opening up to us every day. In research laboratories throughout 
the land science Is drawing aside the curtains and giving us a 
glimpse of a new world. If we’re only allowed to develop our possi¬ 
bilities, even the wonderful progress that we have made In the 
160 years under our Constitution—^the greatest progress the world 
has ever seen—^will be dimmed by new achievements, and we shall 
advance into a world of abundance and happiness the like of which 
the greatest dreamer never dreamed. 

As we have fought the foe on our battlefields, we must fight our 
enemies of peacetime. We must wage unceasing war on poverty, 
disease, Ignorance, Intolerance. We must wage war against special 
privilege and see to It that everyone has an opportunity to improve 
himself and develop to the utmost his talents. In these battles 
for a higher standard of living and prosperity, for the enjoyment of 
our freedom and liberties, we need men of the same courage as our 
soldiers showed in the World War. We need sane, patriotic leader¬ 
ship. We can win this war for a better world as we have won all 
our other wars. We must win. 

GUIDED BY A SUPREME POWER 

Today let us all resolve anew to battle everlastingly for peace, to 
keep up our efforts to end all war, to carry forward the torch the 
men who fought In the World War have passed on to us. 

Repeatedly through our history it has seemed that the destiny 
of this great Nation has been guided by a supreme power. We 
have passed through many dark, discouraging days only to find 
that hard, bitter experience ultimately has meant progress toward 
a better world. 

Some day I feel sure we shall realize that the 4,000,000 men who 
went into service in the World War, the men whom we honor 
today, not only did their full part to win the war but through 
their sacrifices nobly helped to bring us closer to that day of which 
mankind has dreamed ever since the Nazarene lived His sacrificial 
life, when there shall be “Peace on earth, good will toward men." 


“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH. OP WEST VIRGINIA. 
AT THE PROGRAM ON THE EVENING OF DECEMBER 24, 1939, 
AT THE LIGHTINO OP THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY CHRIST¬ 
MAS TREE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was my high privilege to 
preside as chairman at the lighting of the national commu¬ 
nity Christmas tree. The President of the United States gave 
an excellent message, and my colleague Representative Louis 
Ludlow has placed that speech in today’s Record. I pre¬ 
sented the Chief Executive as a man who not only believes in 
peace but who works for peace. I have that firm conviction. 

At this point I include the brief remarks which I made as 
a part of the-progrEun: 

Of all time-honored festivals Christmas awakens in our conscious¬ 
ness the strongest and most-treasured associations. We think of 
carol singers, candle-lighted churches, and happy homes. 

We sense a sacred and solemn feeling that blends with our 
gladness and elevates the spirit to a state of hallowed and lofty 
Joy. The dominant theme, both human and religious, is peace— 
the peace of the first Christmas when heralding angels bestowed 
their benediction on the earth. 

To us in America this perception of peace should be acute this 
Christmas Eve. In parts of the world tonight the angelic saluta¬ 
tion of the first Christmas goes unheeded. Its message is scorned. 
Some men choose to follow the dark stars of their own destiny 
Instead of the luminous Star of Bethlehem. Their lust for power 
has led them far from the path of those ancient and wiser rulers, 
the three kings who sought to pay homage to the Prince of Peace. 
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The people in those nations are restless for peace but, all too sadly, 
their leaders have failed to realize the true meaning of the Nativity. 

For ourselves we are deeply conscious of a happier and a nobler 
realization. The message of Christmas Is conveyed to us this year 
with a clarity that is strikingly significant in contrast with the 
dull rumble of the wars about us. We are at peace, and we intend 
to preserve that peace as a part of our national substance. 

With a full comprehension of the preciousness of our possession, 
and in the genuine spirit of this Joyous season. It Is our fervent 
prayer that the blessing of the peace we cherish so dearly may 
descend in all its fullness on those less fortunate than ourselves. 
In that prayer, and in our earnest desire for its fulfillment, we 
shall give to our fellow men the most magnificent Christmas gift we 
can bestow. This Christmas Eve the power of peace needs regenera¬ 
tion In the hearts of all. 

Let us In America dedicate ourselves to the preservation of the 
Ideal of the first Christmas—^“Peace on earth; good will to men.” 
May the peace of our Christmas overflow the world until the sense 
of an unbroken Joy is experienced by mankind everywhere. 

I trust that this sense of unity and universal good will may 
enter into all hearts and bring hope and promise for the New Year, 

A United America 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
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Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, a question to be decided 
some future day is unification of the many groups into which 
our Nation is now divided. Such unification is desirable and 
simple if all citizens can meet on a common ground. 

Suppose we now assume that all of our people believe in 
the principles as set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. What would be the result? The result would be a 
united patriotic Nation composed of patriotic and loyal 
American people. It is upon these principles that all Ameri¬ 
cans must unite, and those who cannot do so must be looked 
upon as problem groups by their own selection, unassimilable, 
and therefore anti-American. 

SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENTS 

Let US now for an Illustration compare the peoples of a 
nation to a pyramid, the base representing the plain or com¬ 
mon people, and the apex, the titled and rich people. We 
have in such picture a fair contrast of society levels, from the 
highest to the lowest. A nation is, of course, composed of 
many social groups, but to serve my purpose I shall for sim¬ 
plicity divide society into two groups; that is, the much-dis¬ 
cussed and publicized ‘‘haves” and the “have nets.” To carry 
out this illustration, I now divide the people into two political 
groups, each forming a distinct type of government: The 
“right,” an autocracy under the rule of a king or emperor, 
comprising the titled and the rich people wielding the power 
of money; the “left,” a democracy under the rule of a dic¬ 
tator or despot supported by the police and the military, 
wielding the power of force. Both types of such governments 
are undesirable and will, as they swing to the right or left, 
become unbearable to the people over which either type rules. 

Russia provides examples of both types. Under the Czar, 
the Russian Government was an aristocratic despotism, 
“autocracy.” Under the present dictator the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment is a democratic despotism, “democracy.” Of these 
two types, the present “communistic democracy” is the most 
pernicious and destructive, reason for which may be found 
in the fact that the Russian Government is anti-Christian. 

Lenin and Trotsky paved their road to power with the 
bodies of murdered Innocent people. The despotic dictator, 
Stalin, has maintained his position by liquidating all opposi¬ 
tion in the present Russian “democracy.” 

The imperialistic Russian Government under the Czar was 
also a despotism, but it was Christian and, therefore, less 
obnoxious. The Czar did not engage in mass liquidation but 
committed political offenders to Siberia. His leniency toward 
such political offenders as Trotsky and Lenin eventually 
brought about his own downfall. 
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founders of our country having lived under tyrannical 
masters were well familiar with aristocratic and autocratic 
despotisms. It was with this knowledge fresh In mind that 
they set to work to organize the hrst Government of the 
United States. The first attempt was a failure, for the Ar¬ 
ticles of Confederation did not establish balance or unity, but 
left each of the Thirteen States Independent and free, with 
little responsibility to the Central Government. The Articles 
of Confederation, while forming the basic principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, was in reality nothing more 
than a mutual-defense pact among the Original States. I 
quote articles 2 and 3: 

Abt. 2. Sach State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and Inde¬ 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right which Is not by 
this confederation expressly delegated to the United States In Con¬ 
gress assembled. 

Aar. 3. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league 
of friendship with each other for their common defense, the security 
of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, binding 
themselves to assist each other against all force offered to or at¬ 
tacks made upon them, or any of them, on account of religion, 
sovereignty, trade, or any other pretense whatsoever. 

It is clearly evident, after reading the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration, that the draftsmen had two definite objects in mind: 
First, that each State retain its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence; second, that the United States should control 
the Federal Government. The manner in which this was to 
be accomplished is set forth in article 6: 

Art. 6 . Por the more convenient management of the general Inter¬ 
ests of the United States, delegates shaU be annually appointed in 
8 \ioh manner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to meet in 
Congress on the first Monday in November in every year, with a 
power reserved to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, 
at any time within the year and to send others in their stead for 
the remainder of the year. 

Each State shaU maintain its own delegates in a meeting of the 
States and while they act as members of the committee of the 
States. 

In determining questions In the United States In Congress 
assembled, each State shall have one vote. 

It is quite evident that the gentlemen who wrote these para¬ 
graphs Into the Articles of Confederation had the same thing 
in mind when they wrote the Constitution of the United 
States, for in it provision is also made for State representation 
in the Senate of the United States and for the withdrawal of 
such representatives when they violate their obligation by 
misrepresenting their State. 

The States, after operating under the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion for 9 years, found the instrument incomplete, and to 
correct the error and provide a balanced government, **In 
order to form a more perfect union,” they called the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention In Philadelphia, May 1787. The Consti¬ 
tution was ratified on September 17,1787. In regard to this, 
Washington said: 

I conceive, Tinder an, energetic general government, such regula¬ 
tions might be made and such measures taken as would render this 
country the asylum of pacific and industrious characteis from all 
parts of Europe—a kind of an asylum for mankind. 

Of the many governments that have ruled nations through¬ 
out the ages our Government, as formulated in the Constitu¬ 
tion, is the best, for it blends the better elements of the two 
major types. It is not an aristocracy and it is not a de¬ 
mocracy, but it Is instead a democratic republic in which 
the people, by electing the government of ea^ State, provide 
an instrument of their own choice—the State legislature— 
with power to select two men to represent the State in the 
Senate of the United States. In tl^ manner the party in 
power and the State legislators, in a certain sense, sponsored 
and put their stamp of approval on their State senators. 
This procedui^ of selecting Senators established State con¬ 
trol of the United States Senate. It was through this rep- 
resentaticm in *&e Senate that the 48 united States directed 
the Federal wvemment in its international relations and 
national administration. 

It is dear^ evident, after reading the Constitution, that 
the entire Federal Government is subservient to the Congress 
of the United States. Congress, In transferring Its power to 
the Ibmcutive and other Federal departments, revmed this 
wise provision of the Constitution by unconstitutional dis¬ 
pensation of its delegated i;)owers. The Executive and all 


executive departments through their chiefs are directly re¬ 
sponsible to the Senate, the Senators are responsilde to their 
State governments, and the Senate to the United States of 
America. That Is clearly evident aftd* reading article IL 

Mr. Speaker, I now charge that State rights and direct 
State representation and equal suffrage in the United States 
Senate were abolished when the seventeenth amendment was 
adopted. I further charge that this drastic change removed 
balance and destroyed our republican form of government as 
set forth in the Constitution of the United States. 

To prove my assertion I quote; 

' Axr, XV. Sxc. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government. 

And— 

Art. V. • • •No State, without its consent, ahaU be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

It is my desire to call attention to the fact that a republican 
form of government and equal suffrage In the Senate cannot 
be abolished except by unanimous consent, because the 48 
States, according to article TV, section 4, guarantee these 
rights to themselves and to each State in the words: 

The United States shaU guarantee to every State In this Union a 
republican form of government. 

Since adoption of the seventeenth amendment there has 
been no State suffrage in the Senate and, therefore, no legis¬ 
lative balance. It was State influence and control in the Sen¬ 
ate that provided balance in the Government, and it was that 
which was destroyed when this amendment was adopted. 
There is a technical question involved in the adoption of this 
amendment because of the wording in the Constitution, as 
already expressed. If the adoption of this amendment was 
not ratified unanimously, there is a possibility that it is now 
null and void. 

It should now be clear that if we continue operation under 
the seventeenth amendment the Government will in time 
swing entirely to the left and we will then have a true democ¬ 
racy in its real meaning. To this I believe every patriotic 
American will object; and if we fall to provide correction by 
restoring States* rights, the final result will be revolution. 
Americans will never submissively kneel to a dictator. 

Americanism 
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ARTICLE BT K. L. BROWN 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the Eyes recently offered 
a prize of $100 for the best definition of "Americanism.” The 
prize was won by K. L. Brown, Scout executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America. I submit Mr. Brown's article to the 
House because it carries and amplifies the expression I have 
so often made that Amerlcairism is the practical working 
application by government of the prlncii^es of Christianity 
in our everyday lives. Here is Mr. Brown's definition: 

Americanism is an abiding faith in the oorreetness and justice 
of the prlncslples contained in the ]>eolaratian of Independence, 
the Constitution, of the United States, and the Bm of Rifi^ts. 

Americanism is a way of life, based on this abiding faith. It is 
a wiUlngnets to live in peace and harmony with our fellow men, 
regardless of political or rMlgious faith. 

Americanism is a willingness to apply the principles of free 
speech, free press, and freedom to worship Qod to our fellow men. 
even when their Ideas and speech and methods of worship sre 
opposed to our own. 

Americanism is a willingness to five for the principles of America 
in peacetimes, as weU as a wUUngness to die to American prin¬ 
ciples in wartimes. 

Americanism brings to each American liberty under law, and a 
regard for law which means liberty and hi^piness for each of us. 

Think this over and see what a very good definition it is. 
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The Late Robert Marshall, Director of the Division 
of Recreation and Lands, United States Forest 
Service 
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ARTICLE PROM THE NEW REPUBLIC OP DECEMBER 27, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my own remarks in the Record, I Include herein an 
article from the New Republic of December 27, 1939, entitled 
“Gap in the Fi’ont Lines,” written by several coauthors and 
dealing with the life, achievements, and significance of the 
work of the late Robert Marshall. 

I happen to have had the good fortune of knowing Bob 
Marshall intimately. He was a source of inspiration to me 
in my work as a Congressman. His engaging personality, his 
unfailing geniality, his brilliant anals^ical mind, his philo¬ 
sophic bent, all combined to make him a man among men. 
His passing at the premature age of 38 from the world's scene 
makes a gap which it will be very difficult to fill. 

Bob Marshall was a man possessed of an Immense income, 
but who lived modestly and used his income for the purpose 
of helping others. Inconspicuously and without fanfare he 
donated a fortune every year in order that indigent indi¬ 
viduals and pecuniarily embarrassed liberal groups might have 
their ambitions and objectives made nearer of accomplish¬ 
ment. I call him an ameliorator. 

The article is as follows: 

[Prom the New Republic of December 27, 1039] 

GAP IN THE FRONT LINES 

(By Catherine Bauer, Thomas and Catherine Blalsdell (executive 
secretary, Temporary National Economic Committee), Lillian and 
John Coffee (Member of Congress), John Collier (Director, United 
States Indian Service), Gardner and Dorothy Jackson (ex-“brain 
truster,” prominent publicist, and nationally known liberal), 
P. A. Sllcox (now deceased, was Chief Porester of the United 
States), Raphael and Anna Zon (forester and publicist)) 

Sir: Robert Marshall, who died suddenly on November 11 at the 
age of 38, would have deplored any time, space, or energy devoted to 
a solemn eulogy of himself or his works, if convinced that some 
memorial was unavoidable, he would certainly have advised his 
friends to take a 30-mile walk, get dressed up and go dancing, or 
engage in a good rousing fight with the most obstructive stuffed 
shirt available. 

But a lot of very fundamental qualities—absolute honesty, real¬ 
ism, belief In human beings—took on a kind of inspired and flashing 
force in Bob. And these qualities, rarely enough found among the 
intellectuals even in less crystalline form, are vital to the difficult 
process of improving this world—^particularly when they are directed 
with such systematic energy toward the concrete and useful ends 
which Bob had always before him. 

And BO, in a season marked by more than usual cynicism and con¬ 
fusion, it seems Imperative to notice publicly the painful gaps 
created by his death. Perhaps there are some able youngsters com¬ 
ing along who will be encouraged to know that such a whole¬ 
hearted and at the same time hard-boiled idealist as Bob not only 
can be extremely useful and effective but also have a very swell life. 

Here are some of the things Bob was. No one person can be 
exactly this again, but the country needs everyone who can do any 
part of his work. 

He was the protector of the remaining wilderness areas, passion¬ 
ate enough to know that the fight is worth while, even though it 
may be a generation before the masses of the people have the chance 
to find pleasure and recreation in them, but also convinced that the 
fight will not have been worth while until that is achieved. The 
right person must be appointed to Bob’s old Job in the Porest Serv¬ 
ice—Director of the Division of Recreation and Lands—the Job 
which was made for him and which marked the Porest Service’s 
first major recognition of the recreational value of our forests and 
wilderness. (One of the primitive areas he helped to save will 
soon be named for him.) And the Wilderness Society, that com¬ 
pact and useful mouthpiece and educational Instrument, must be 
kept going and strengthened. Within the next few years Bob would 
certainly have written the classic book on natural environment in 
America and there have outlined a long-term social-economic policy 


for our natural heritage. Someone must step Into the breach and 
train himself for this responsibility. 

He was a lively and Insistent cross-current in the Washington 
scene. The great tragedy of even the best bureaucrats is that they 
tend to mill around in ever smaller and smaller circles, caught in 
a sort of downward vortex of expertise and office gossip. Great 
ideas and fundamental principles become embarrassing in ordinary 
conversation. But Bob had the nerve systematically to get all kinds 
of people together—Congressmen, prima donna “brain trusters,” 
professional civil servants, promoters of this or that—hand them a 
dubious drink, and then insist that they debate seriously and ex¬ 
haustively on some such topic as the public ownership of resources, 
Soviet Russia, or our refugee policy. 

He was an unwearied, imsentlmental, common-sense radical who 
never supported any movement without participating in it whole¬ 
heartedly and responsively. His Ideals were always fitted to real 
people and real situations, and he was therefore never swallowed up 
by the frustration which sooner or later overcomes intellectuals who 
embrace abstract credos and then confuse the salvation of their 
own souls with the common weal. The organization of the unem¬ 
ployed and the sharecroppers he saw and supported as necessary 
immediate steps, whatever might come thereafter. 

He was a scientist who, on the one hand, applied a disciplined 
objective method in even the most trivial observations, and who, on 
the other hand, loved all kinds of people because he understood 
them so well and could satisfy his insatiable curiosity about people 
because he loved them so well. He never took one of his 4O-mil0 
walks without making a dozen friends and learning something 
valuable about the people as well as the landscape. Even the sim¬ 
plest souls liked and trusted him enough (though he may often have 
seemed rather a “nut” to them) to give him something of them¬ 
selves and to accept something of him In return. His “Arctic Vil¬ 
lage” is an extraordinarily fresh and significant work in the field of 
social and regional analysis. More studies need to be made in this 
spirit. 

He was an effective and energetic public servant who proved that 
candor plus knowing your “stuff” can often work more miracles than 
the smoothest guile, but who very well understood how the wheels 
go round, and when and where to fight, to ridicule, to accept. En¬ 
joying his own work thoroughly (and embroidering the civil service 
occasionally with such stimulating deeds as his heroic burlesque 
fight with the dead hand of the Comptroller General’s office), he 
was the one guy who could always pull you out of the “squirrel cage’* 
and make you feel again the excitement, importance, and oppor¬ 
tunity in what you were trying to do. VHien he died he was just 
about to take 2 months’ leave to write a book which had long been 
in his head—a book on Federal public administration, which would 
certainly have given pleasure, a sharp and witty picture, realistic in¬ 
formation, and useful advice to those numerous responsible citizens 
who curse or praise Washington by the hour but haven’t the faintest 
understanding of the actual workings of this gigantic instrument 
which is in their hands. Here’s another job for someone. 


Robert Fechner’s Fine Service 
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EDITGRIAL PROM THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

The inclination to evaluate the fine service of Robert Pechner, 
Director since its inception of the Civilian Conservation Corps, In 
terms of field, forest, and farm betterment, leaves the zfibst valuable 
part of his work practically unsung. We may measure the worth 
of soil-erosion projects carried on under his direction, coimt the 
trees planted and the forest stands improved, show in miles the 
truck trails and minor roads constructed, add up the check dams 
erected, streams bridged and cleared, and fish planted, give worth 
to Insect and rodent control, and weigh hundreds of other projects 
up to real values. But we have no way of laying a yardstick on 
the worth to youth Itself this emergency device has offered by 
taking some 2,400,000 young men of the Nation off of street cor¬ 
ners, teaching them arts and Industry, and handing most of them 
back to their communities ready to fend for themselves. 

Mr. Pechner, who died Monday, of particular fitness for the work, 
made the most of his opportunity. His chief thought in processing 
idle youth during the depth of the depression when youth was at 
loose ends was to turn them back to clvU life better prepared to 
cafe for themselves than when they left it to enlist in the corps. 
There are hundreds of thousands of instances, no doubt, which will 
stand as living examples of the effectiveness of the method. 
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Mr. Fedmer hlmoelf toUowod the \VDrh road upward. He was 
at an apprentice's bench in a machine shop at 16 and aa a journey¬ 
man was a "boomer** machinist, following his trade In Oentral and 
South America for a number of years until he realiaed the worth 
of settled roots, as a railroad employee in Georgia. From that ix^int 
he advanced in labor circles, and was active during the World War 
in settUzig labor dlq;nites in various war Industry factories. Later 
he was invited to lecture to students of Harvard University and other 
institutions. 

But his most useful service was that of organialng and directing 
the first emergency relief effort of the Oovemmsnt in March 1888. 
First known as the Bmergenoy Conservation Work, the agency be¬ 
came the Civilian Conservation Corps, and it is doubtful if any man 
could have armed it as promptly or as effectively for Its purpose of 
getting imemployed youth off of the streets and into useful work as 
it was armed by Mr. Fechner. His understanding was immediate 
and his methods of administration undoubtedly gave the new pic- 
tme the fine color it has borne to this day. No agency of public 
relief has a comparable record, and no method of human rescue 
will have more lasting effect of betterment without dregs. 


God Bless America 
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ARTICLE BY M. M. QX7HIN 


Bfr. MUNDT. .Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks by including a thoughtful and patriotic 
Christmas sentiment sent out by one of the distinguished 
citizens of my congressional district, Mr. M. M. Guhln, of 
Aberdeen. I take the liberty of calling the attention of this 
body to this statement, which is entitled *'Qod Bless America,*' 
because it seems to me it conveys some significant thoughts 
which it behooves us all to ponder carefully as we enter upon 
our duties on this first day of the closing session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. I find myself in whole-hearted 
agreement with the sentiment expressed herein, and I hope 
that each of us may receive something of inspiration from 
the reading of this patriotic Christmas expression. 

GOD BLESS AMERICA 

(By M. M. Ouhln, Aberdeen, S. Dak.) 

The theme of this song is both a thanksgiving and a prayer. 

Ood blessed America even In Its geologic formation. Its moun¬ 
tains were inlaid with veins of gold, silver, coal, and iron ore; its 
forests, if conserved, would have provided dweUlngs for men as 
munificently as they did for birds; its Great Plains were the poten¬ 
tial garden Q>ot of the world; and great subterranean lakes of oil 
lay placidly waiting for man's ingenuity to develop and utilize 
them. 

God blessed America when He piloted the Pilgrims to its lonely 
shore. They came from southeast England, descendants of the 
Angles and Saxons, who, centuries before, migrated from old Fre- 
donla, a province which had never fully yielded to the power of 
Caesar. It was In the homeland of the Pilgrims, too, that the 
English barons wrested the Magna Carta from stubborn King John. 
With a oenturles-old background of liberty-loving aspirations, the 
Pilgrims sought self-government and the right to worship God as 
their conscience dictated; the Mayflower Compact was a prophecy 
of the Constitution. Other persecuted peoples soon joined the 
Pilgrims in^Amerlca—Puritans in Massachusetts. Quakers in Penn¬ 
sylvania. Catholics in Maryland, poor debtors In Georgia, and Royal¬ 
ists In Virginia. Challenges to autocratic power permeate colonial 
history. With invincible courage and fortitude. Bacon, Hutchinson, 
Roger WUllams, Franklin, and other prophets of liberty asserted 
man's right to self-government and to freedom of speech, press, 
religion, and assembly. 

Gk)d blessed America by inspiring faith and hope In the great 
patriots of the Revolution, led by the immortal Washington in the 
field of battle, and by Jefferson In the field of thought. The story 
of the Revolution is the Iliad of liberty and self-government striving 
for realization. Dark days of near chaos, "the times that tried men's 
souls," followed the Revolution before the Qod-glven Iz^lratlon of 
union gave promise of an enduring nation. The Constitutional 
Convention was the greatest assembl^e of statesmen In the world's 
history. It produced the American Constitution, called by Glad¬ 
stone, "The greatest document ever conceived by the mind and 
purpose of man.** Truly It was destined to be "the wonder and 
the admiration of all future generations and the model on which all 
future governments shall be built.** The Nation was singularly 


blesBod, ipo, by having Washington, as President, Initiate the great¬ 
est experiment In democracy in the annals of history. True, a dark 
cloud of impending evil hung over the land In the form of slavery, 
but God gave us martyred Lincoln as the savior of the Union when 
the crisis came which tested the fundamental principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution. From the 
awful carnage of Civil War emerged a Chastened azu! purified ziatlon 
dedicated for all time to "liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.*' Gradually fundamental principles of Justice were 
crystallzed in other refozms, such as the Australian baUot and the 
enfranchisement of women. 

God blessed America by znaklng It the refuge of the oppressed, 
the persecuted, and the suffering from zzzaziy lands—German 
refugees from the revolution of 1848, IrlBh from plaguenatrlcken 
Erin, Scandinavians from their crowded homelands, Hollanders, 
Poles, Russians, Italians, and zziigrants from the Balkan states. All 
were Impelled by a desire for greater opportunity, more freedom, 
and more self-determination. The leaven of democracy permeated 
the Nation, and invariably the immigrant became "an American and 
nothing else." Thus for the first tmie In the history of mankind 
there evolved a nation free from bonds of tribe or clan, camouflaged 
now ^ the term "race." We are not a race but a meltlzzg pot of 
60 different races. Racial consciousness, racial hates, racial su¬ 
periority complexes have no place In America's destiny. American¬ 
ism has no racial import; Amenoazxlsm signifies the acceptance of 
certain eternal laws of rectitude, certain axiomatic principles of 
government based upon the postulate of the Fathertiood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Americanism deziles that there is. or ever 
can be, a man great enough to rule his fellows without their con¬ 
sent. Americanism means the elimination of all class distinctions 
and discriminations based upon race, color, religion, or economic 
statue. Americanism Is the soul of America in the Individual strlv- 
izig for realization In everyday life. As Rabbi Wise said: "America 
seems destined, In the providence of God, to be the meeting place of 
all the peoples, to be the world's great experiment in human 
brotherhood—all of us learning that other races are not Inferior, 
other nations are not barbarians, and other faiths are not Godless.'* 
God bless America, however. Is an invocation as well as a thanks¬ 
giving. Never since the frail Mayflotoer dared the storms of the 
Atlantic has democracy faced greater perils than it does today. 
Great nations have repudiated It for dictatorial government; war 
stalks like an evil spirit In two continents, threatening the very 
existence of white civilization. The world seems to be facing the 
terrible dilemma of having "Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong 
forever on the throne.’* Save us, O Lord, from the awful horrors 
of modem warfare [ Give us continuing peace, that we may be a 
ministering angel to a blood-drenched and war-weary world, when 
men again listen to the angel chorus paylhg homage to the Prince 
of Peace—"Glory to God In the highest, and peace on earth to men 
of good will." May we cherish faith, hope, and charity; may we 
stai beUeve that— 

"Behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadows keeping watch above His own,** 

God bless America and help it prove the efficacy of democracy. 
The fate of Christianity, the fate of democracy will not be settled 
on the battlefield. Christianity did not die when its Pounder was 
crucified, leaving only His 11 loykl apostles to carry on the work of 
redemption. Democracy did not die when colonial fanners, num¬ 
bering less than Chica^'s present population, challenged a great 
empire; It did not die when a rebel army was threatening Washing¬ 
ton City. Democracy will not die If men are loyal to the belief in a 
Supreme Being who created and endowed man with a dignity which 
only a democracy can satlafy. Democracy will not die if we retain 
the faith of our fathers in both religion and govemznent, if we 
cherish the glorious history of our country; if we keep troth with 
the cotmtless dead, who sacnflced all that democracy might live 
Democracy cannot die If "We here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died In vain; that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth." 

God bless America and help us eilminatd' those national taints 
which afford arguments agaizist self-goverxunent. May we cease to 
be the most lawless Nation on earth, with an annual crime bill of 
$16,000,0001)00. May we flzid a way to end the age-old struggle 
between capital and labor. May we eliminate the anozzialy of sur¬ 
pluses and human suffering as coexistent evils. May democracy 
function not only In goverzunent but in Industry, in economics, in 
education, and in social llvlzig. May we realize America’s tre- 
zziendouB responslblUty to all future ages as the custodian of those 
priceless privileges to maintain which myriads of young men died. 
The principles of human brotherhood, equality, liberty, self-govern¬ 
ment—all that our flag symbolises, all that our country meazia— 
are ours to preserve for all future ages. America I 

"Lo, before us gleam her campfires, we ourselves must Pilgrims be. 
Launch our May/tower and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea; 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past's blood-rusted key." 

God bless America, that we may think more in terms of the 
general welfare and less In terzns of seotlozxal. State, or personal gain. 
America was not Instituted nor zzialntalned by asklxig, "What do I 
get out of It?" or "Am I my brother's keeperr* but by noble seif- 
aacrlflce, wholehearted patrlotlszzi, and znartysllke devotion to high 
Ideals. May we realize what America meazxs to destiny and resolve 
that it shah not pass away; may we strive to exempliCy its princi¬ 
ples In our daily lives. America Is the world university In govern- 
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ment. the refuge of the oppressed, the citadel of liberty, the cradle 
of religious toleration, the land of freedom, the world laboratory in 
human brotherhood, the great exponent of man's inherent dignity: 
surely it cannot die if we are worthy of the priceless privilege of 
American citizenship. 

America 1 

“Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.’* 

God bless America. On this holy festival, may you, my friend, 
Lnd I. and every loyal American bow our heads In sincere reverence, 
too awed to be proud, our souls overflowing with gratitude for what 
America means and the glorious peace that pervades it today, and, 
rededlcatlng all that we are or ever hope to be to its perpetuity, 
let us humbly pray with Tiny Tim, “God bless us every one"; let us 
pray, “God bless America." 


What Started State Rackets? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1940 

Mr. THORKELSON. Mr, Speaker, 1 year ago many new 
Members appeared on this floor, and I predict many more will 
be seen here next year. I hope the new crop will be states¬ 
men instead of *‘yes" men, for the Government needs a 
thorough cleaning from top to bottom. 

Deterioration in our Government Is an old story, but we 
have today greater deterioration than ever before, and this 
in spite of the fact that the Government is now composed of 
professors, teachers, and social and economic experts. 

The daily press and other periodicals are filled with their 
advice on problems that should in reality be the sole concern 
of Congress. In this group of egotists and self-elected rulers, 
we find the heads and underlings in nearly all departments 
except the Navy, Strange as it may seem, the Navy Depart¬ 
ment has not even given advice on maritime affairs, which 
I am sure that Department knows more about than the 
Department now giving such advice. 

It is not my Intention to unduly criticize expert ability, 
for where such ability exists results may embarrass the 
critic. I am, however, of the opinion that our Nation is 
being deprived of a very valuable service in retaining these 
gentlemen as department heads and molders of administra¬ 
tion policies, when they could serve a greater good as leaders 
in industries. This change in employment would also be a 
more valuable experience to them, for as operators of indus¬ 
tries dependent on private capital, they would be more cog¬ 
nizant of the danger now confronting our Nation. As em¬ 
ployers, creators, and producers of wealth on their own 
capital investments, the steadily increasing Federal operative 
cost would become more realistic to them, and so would the 
steadily mounting national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, the object of this discourse is to discuss an 
article recently released in a New York paper, which appeared 
under this heading: 

KILL THIS STATE RIGHTS' RACKET 

Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins proposes formation of 
a thoroughgoing Government committee to study and coordinate 
the Government’s activities in combating the trend toward inter¬ 
state trade barriers. 

Mr. Hopkins states the case conservatively when he says: 

“In the past few years the problem of interstate barriers to free 
trade between the several States has grown to be a serious threat to 
the economic life and business well-being of our country. It has 
resulted in loss of business generally." 

It has done and is doing something else as bad as or worse than 
that. It Is fanning up interstate 111 will, envy, hatred, and malice. 

Numerous States have set up what amoimt to customhouses at 
“ports of entry" on their borders, meaning at points Where big 
highways cross their borders. At these “ports of entry” various 
kinds of fees are extorted from truckers and tourists and business 
travelers seeking to enter the State—inspection fees, tolls, in many 
cases actual though disguised tariffs on certain kinds of goods whose 
home producers the State wishes to protect from other-state com¬ 
petition. 
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It Is my desire to call the Secretary's attention to the fact 
that State rights were killed in 1913, when the seventeenth 
amendment was adopted, and what we need now is an 
inquest. 

We are today, instead of 48 united States with representa¬ 
tion in the Senate of the United States, 48 separate feudal 
States, each with little interest in the others. In other words, 
in eliminating State control of the United States Senate, we 
removed the very principle which makes this a Republic of 
48 united States. Hence nothing can be expected except that 
of which the writer complains; that is, 48 socialistic Common¬ 
wealths upset with dissension and class hatreds. It is this 
unhappy state that is gradually but persistently leading us 
toward dictatorship. This chaotic condition is clearly evident 
as each State fights for the larger share of Federal appropria¬ 
tions. Little consideration is given to the fact that all money 
is borrowed on the credit of each State. It is instead, as with 
pirates of old, a division of spoils, even if the spoils are a 
mere mirage. 

No thought is given by the pillagers to the fact that ex¬ 
haustion of credit spells ruin and destruction. No indeed; no 
sanity or reason is evident in these statesmen, who, antipo- 
dally bent, deplete the national exchequer. Other statesmen, 
not to lose face at home, must participate in this orgy, for 
how can they go home and face their constituents without 
treasury scalps in their belts? The fact that all this is 
planned by the same group that developed planning in Rus¬ 
sia, England, and France escaped many of our astute law¬ 
makers. Many of our legislators do not grasp the fact that 
our domestic money is prepared for us by this group of plan¬ 
ners, and is, in fact, of no greater value than the Infiated 
marks they turned loose in Germany. 

The point to bear in mind is that when credit is exhausted, 
when the till is dry, no matter what money is used, someone 
takes the loss. The question we, the people, should Eisk our¬ 
selves is, Who absorbs this loss? Is it the national and 
international financiers? No Indeed; for they are well pro¬ 
tected in the ownership of gold, real estate, and other indus¬ 
trial property. It was planned so for them by agents of the 
invisible government now planning in the New Deal admin¬ 
istration. 

It is you, Mr. Citizen, who takes the loss. It is the owners 
of Government bonds, life insurance, and all paper invest¬ 
ments that are knocked over when the lions of finance take 
you for a ride. Provision has also been made for your care 
when you find yourself unsaddled, with your nose stuck in 
the mire of the financial coliseum, for the keepers of the 
lions hope to flank the vestal virgins with the Army and 
Navy, to give you thumbs down should you object to the ride. 

This planning is not quite complete, and it is for that rea¬ 
son the Secretary suggests another Government committee. 
This is not only in line with his own dictatorial policies, but 
it is also Intimately interwoven in Government planning. 

The question may be asked, Where is the money to come 
from that is to pay the salaries of over 1,000,000 Federal em¬ 
ployees and the operating expenses of the many bureaus and 
committees? Why is new legislation required to care for this 
so-called State racket when regulation of State rights is clearly 
defined in the Constitution of the United States: 

Art. I, Sec. 9. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 

Art. I, SBC. 10. No State shaU, without the consent of the Con¬ 
gress, lay any Imposts or duties on Imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on im¬ 
ports and exports shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
States, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control 
of the Congress. 

These two paragraphs clearly defined limitation on States’ 
rights, and the following quotation states equally clearly the 
procedure to correct violations: 

Art. 1, Sec. 8 . The Congress shall have the power to regulate com¬ 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States and with 
the Indian tribes. 

It is therefore the duty of Congress to regulate the Inter¬ 
state commerce among the several States by directing the 
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Interstate Commerce Committee to proceed against such 
States as violate this provision of the law. Should Congress 
foolishly follow the advice of the Secretary, as proposed in 
the article, it would in such legislation violate the Constitu¬ 
tion and aid in the concentration of greater power in the 
executive department. 

It is this unwarrantable and unconstitutional transfer of 
power from the tegislative to the executive department that 
is responsible for the deplorable condition in which we And 
ourselves today, I do not believe anyone will disagree with 
the article and its condemnation of ‘‘rackets,’' but “let he 
who is without guilt oast the first stone.” What racket is 
greater or more pernicious than the Federal racket of planned 
destruction? 

What racket is greater than Federal Invasion of private 
industries? Invasion and usurpation of the States’ and the 
people’s right? Negotiation of trade pacts end treaties de¬ 
structive to agriculture and other production? Confiscation 
of gold and gold securities? Inflated and unsecured do¬ 
mestic currency? Studious tolerance toward the Commu¬ 
nists, the anti-Americans, within our gates? 

As a matter of fact, is not the Federal Government, in its 
planning, engaged in a most contemptible racket, which has 
for its purpose conversion of private industries to Federal 
ownership? Is It not a fact that premature exposure of 
planned conversion of the Government is an obstacle that 
the administration is now facing in its planned Federal con¬ 
trol? Is it not a fact that there are too many loyal Ameri¬ 
cans in the Army and Navy opposed to such conversion? 
Is it not a fact that the power of impeachment, which Con¬ 
gress still retains, may be employed as a weapon of justice? 
It is well to remember that Congress still holds the power 
and can act in the common defense and for the general 
welfare of the United States. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, does 
not hesitate in conniving for more power to satisfy the ad¬ 
ministration’s dictatorial desire, for the article to which I 
refer ends as follows: 

The Federal Constitution forced on these stubborn States the 
principle of free trade within our own national borders-—and that 
principle, more than any other, is to blame for our present-day 
wealth. 

We can't picture little local politicians stopping the throat cutting 
on their own initiative. 

It looks to us as If Congress will have to pass some stem laws 
prohibiting Interstate trade barriers of all kinds, those laws to be 
enforced by militant and far-reaching endeavors on the part of the 
executive branch. 

One thing that would help would be a network of Federal roads, 
with "port of entry" robber roosts ruled strictly off them, and 
with Federal police regulating them to the exclusion of State and 
local police. That would drive the State-regulated roads into free- 
trade practices. 

Let's get going on this reform before we come undone as a 
nation. 

I have taken the liberty to quote from this article because 
it follows closely the philosophy of Stalin, the communistic 
despot of Russia. 

The first paragraph in this quotation is obscure, both in 
its premise and its conclusion, for the Constitution of the 
United States was voluntarily ratified by each State and is 
not the Federal Constitution, but is instead the Constitution 
of the United States, in which the people provide protection 
for themselves from the Government of their own creation. 
In this document the people reserve all rights to the States 
and to themselves that ere not specifically delegated to the 
three branches of the United States Government 

The reference to the “throat-cutting little politicians” is 
ill-timed, for they are only finishing the cutting which the big 
politicians missed when they cut the Nation’s throat. It is 
even possible that these little politicians may aid in relieving 
pressure on the higher-ups when all of them are driven to 
cover. 

We have two national political organizations with bead- 
quarters in Washington and the expenses of both are paid by 
the actual rulers of this Nation. In this oligarchy are those 
who controlled the national monetary wealth and it is this 
group that I have labeled ‘^the invisible government.” 


It is this group that selects the Presidential candidates, and 
is it any wonder? Certainly not, for they are the ”sugar 
daddies” of both parties. Do you, Mr, Citizen, believe that 
such influence is for the better Interest of the Nation and the 
general welfare of the people? If you do, look around and 
take stock, observe dormant business, closed factories, and the 
idle walking the street looking for work. That should be suf¬ 
ficient evidence that we need a change. Unfortunately this 
group has acquired more and more power since you, Mr. Citi¬ 
zen, destroyed this Republic by abolishing State representa¬ 
tion In the Senate of the United States. Those who have fol¬ 
lowed my remarks will find that I have already referred to 
this deplorable change in the Government, but the actual 
extent of the damage will become more acute as balance in 
government breaks down. As a further result of this, each 
State is now attempting to protect Itself by establishing bar¬ 
riers around its borders. This can only lead to centralized 
dictatorial government, and It Is that very thing those “anti- 
Americans” had In mind when they promoted and the people 
foolishly adopted the seventeenth amendment. 

What is needed today more than anything else is a national 
party composed of all patriotic Americans in both major 
parties. This will leave the remainder of the two parties a 
party of anti-Americans, crooked politicians, and their 
cohorts. 

We need a Congress composed of men who will adhere to 
their obligation “to preserve, to protect, and to defend the 
Constitution of the United States” as it was given to us by 
the founders of this Republic. 

We need a President who is Independent In thought and 
action—a real “he” American—who will unflinchingly adhere 
to his obligation: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The President of the United States must be free from en¬ 
tangling alliances, national as well as international. He must 
not be dominated or controlled by monetary or other preda¬ 
tory Interests now so destructive to our Nation. He should, 
instead of asking for extension of power, Insist that Congress 
repeal all powers granted to the Executive which are In con¬ 
flict with the Constitution. He should insist that Congress 
assume full responsibility for the Government of the United 
States and that congressional committees be appointed to 
operate wltliln Federal departments in order to familiarize 
themselves with their delegated duties. He should recom¬ 
mend changes in banking which will leave money available 
for development of outlying districts. Control of money 
should not be allowed toVemaln as It Is now—In the hands of 
a selected few. He should recommend that the Government 
withdraw from all business which is competitive and destruc¬ 
tive to private industries. He should insist that each State 
resume Its constitutional status so that the 48 States will 
again be represented In the Senate of the United States. 

There is nothing wrong with the Constitution. Our diffi¬ 
culty may be found In the fact that we are not operating 
according to this document. It Is therefore the duty of the 
people to take notice thereof now, as failure to do so can 
only end In national disaster. 

A nation, to operate for the general welfare of all. must 
be equally as ca^ul in administration and operative cost 
as a well-managed business. 

The attitude taken in the editorial quoted—that is, coercion 
and Federal polidkng—is anti-American and dangerous. The 
American people will, I am sure, be glad to cooperate and 
aid in national reconstruction, but they should not and will 
not submit to persecution by ill-advised public employees. 

I live in the hope that everyone will take a greater Interest 
in our Government and, as the danger of the seventeenth 
amendment is recognized, that a general public demand will 
be made for its repeal. Do not be daceived, for the time 
win come when we, the people, must set the Government 
right. 
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The President’s Yuletide Address bpreadb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in the city of Washington on 
Christmas Eve President Roosevelt delivered a sublimely beau¬ 
tiful yuletide message, in which he pointed out to a war- 
cursed, sorrowing world the great truth that the way to salva¬ 
tion lies by the Rock of Ages. 

The President on that night stood erect and foursquare as 
the moral leader among the rulers of the world when he in¬ 
voked the beatitudes and humbly prayed that the peoples in 
all the nations which are at war “may read, learn, and 
Inwardly digest” the deathless words spoken by the Saviour in 
His Sermon on the Mount. 

Those who have read and pondered over the President’s 
yuletide address and have given thoughtful consideration to 
its importance and its widespread implications in a world of 
strife have found in it somewhat the charm of Lincoln’s ad¬ 
dress at Gettysburg. Its deep significance is in the fact that 
with humanity in so many lands sunk to the lowest levels of 
distress and suffering; with the better Instincts of so many 
mortals submerged in barbarism; with man’s inhumanity to 
man making countless thousands mourn, he suggests what 
amounts to a program of a great moral and spiritual re¬ 
surgence to lift the world out of hell. 

It recalled another occasion a few years ago when in a 
statement born of true inspiration he said: 

No greater thing could come to our land today than a revival 
of the spirit of religion—a revival that would sweep through the 
homes of the Nation and stir the hearts of men and women of all 
faiths to a realization of their belief In God and their dedication to 
His will for themselves and for their world. I doubt If there is any 
problem—social, political, and economic—that would not melt 
before the fire of such a spiritual awakening. 

In calling the attention of the warring nations to the sav¬ 
ing power of the Sermon on the Mount, the President at the 
same time gave to us in America a lesson that should have a 
tremendous effect in shaping sentiment at home in conform¬ 
ance with high ideals of peace, morality, suid religion. Today 
we have before us a new concept of America’s opportunity. 
It is based not on death and destruction, but on a conserva¬ 
tion of life and hope. Not by slaughtering a single human 
being, not by creating a single widow nor by orphaning a 
single child, nor by causing the shedding of a single tear, 
but by precept and example we may do a grand part in safe¬ 
guarding democratic institutions and putting an end to war. 
The magnificent destiny which we contemplate for America is 
not based on battleships and battalions but on the moral 
righteousness that is so brilliantly reflected in the President’s 
yuletide-message. 

Because I think no finer address ever graced the pages of 
the Congressional Record than this address of President 
Roosevelt I have today secured unanimous consent of the 
House to Insert it in the Appendix of the first issue of the 
Record following its delivery, and I hope that as a document 
of the highest worth it will go on and on doing good in a 
troubled world. It is as follows; 

The old year draws to a close. It began with dread of evil 
things to come and It ends with the horror of another war adding 
its toll of anguish to a world already bowed under the burden of 
suffering laid upon It by man’s inhumanity to man. 

But thank God for the Interlude of Christmas. This night Is a 
night of Joy and hope and happiness and promise of better things 
to come. And so In the happiness of this eve of the most blessed 
day In the year I give to all of my countrymen the old, old greet- 
ing-~*'Merry Christmas—Happy Christmas.” 

A Christmas rite for me Is always to reread that Immortal little 
story by Charles Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Reading between the 
lines and thinking as I always do of Bob Cratchit’s humble home 
as counterpart of millions of our own American homes, the story 
takes on a stirring significance to mo. 


Old Scrooge found that Christmas wasn't a humbug. He todk 
to himself the spirit of nelghborliness. But today nelghborllness 
no longer can be confined to one’s Uttle neighborhood. Life 
has become too complex for that. In our country nelghborllness 
has gradually spread Its boimdaries—from town, to county, to 
State, and now at last to the whole Nation. 

For instance, who a generation ago would have thought that a 
week from tomorrow—January 1, 1940—tens of thousands of elderly 
men and women in every State and every county and every city of 
the Nation will begin to receive checks every month for old-age 
retirement Insurance—and not only that but also Insurance benefits 
for the wife, the widow, the orphan children, and even dependent 
parents? Who would have thought a generation ago that people 
who lost their jobs would, for an appreciable period, receive unem¬ 
ployment Insurance; that needy, the blind, and the crippled children 
are receiving some measure of protection which will reach down to 
the millions of Bob Cratchits, the Marthas, and the Tiny Tims of 
our own “four-room homes”? 

In these days of strife and sadness in many other lands, let us 
in the nations which still live at peace forbear to give thanks only 
for our good fortune In our peace. 

Let us rather pray that we may be given strength to live for 
others—to live more closely to the words of the ^rmon on the 
Mount, and to pray that peoples In the nations which are at war 
may also read, learn, and Inwardly digest these deathless words. 

May their Import reach Into the hearts of all men and of all 
nations. 

BASIS OF MESSAGE 

I Offer them as my Christmas message: 

“Blessed are the poor In spirit, for theirs Is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall Inherit the earth. 

"Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled. 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

“Blessed are the pure In heart, for they shall see God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God. 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for rlghteousoiess’ sake, for 
theirs In the kingdom of heaven.” 

So-called Predictions Which Are Not Intended as 
Predictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3,1940 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, it is the right of 
a Congressman’s constituents to know how their Representa¬ 
tive in Congress stands on public questions and on vital issues, 
and it is the privilege of the Congressman, as well as his duty, 
to make his stand and attitude plain and unmistakable, as 
nearly as he can, to those whom he represents. It is my 
desire and Intent to represent the majority of my constituents 
in Arizona on all important matters, and to make my attitude 
understood on all vital matters. I may seem to some to be 
provincial in having greater concern for those matters that 
pertain directly to Arizona and having less for those that 
pertain to the Nation at large and still less for those that are 
international in their aspects. If this be provincialism, it is 
necessary, because it is impossible for me to be informed 
thoroughly about all the matters which come before the 
American Congress. Having nothing to conceal, I am always 
glad to try to let my constituents know what I have done as 
their Representative at Washington and, again, as far as it is 
humanly possible, what I propose to do in the public Interest. 
Accordingly, I have been glad to accept invitations to speak 
before various groups, such as patriotic clubs, political organi¬ 
zations, and civic bodies. In a limited way, I have tried to 
keep the press informed through releases from time to time 
and also, to a certain extent, by this privilege of extending my 
remarks in the Congressional Record. 

I am often asked by citizens of Arizona to forecast or pre¬ 
dict the outcome of great Issues before the country, or to 
furnish “tips” on what will be done at Washington. As I 
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frequently say to my friends, *1 am not a prophet or the son 
of a prophet, and It 111 behooves me to prophesy/* Zn fact, 
1 have an aversion to predicting. 1 know it is foolhardy for 
me to predict the outcome of certain proposed measures be¬ 
fore Congress, a^eclally if they be of a highly controversial 
nature, because any ordinary mortal cannot be sure* Espe¬ 
cially am I cautious in regard to predicting the passage or 
failure of certain bills, and 1 dislike to indicate how I shall 
vote on any bill before it reaches the voting stage. This is 
not because I wish to keep my proposed vote secret, but be¬ 
cause I do not know the precise provisions of the proposed 
law very many minutes in advance of the time for voting. 
Bills are subject to so much amendment that one may need 
to change his mind and also his vote Just a few moments 
before the roll call. That is why I feel it unwise to predict 
my own vote on this or that bill. 

During my recent trip to Arizona 1 was credited with having 
predicted concerning several things of great interest in the 
public mind. I did not intend as predictions those that are 
attributed to me. For Instance, I never predicted the exact 
outcome of a trade agreement now in the process of study and 
negotiation between the United States and Chile. I hoped for 
a certain outcome in that case and worked toward that end. 
and it happened. It is true that I relieved my own mind and 
tried to relieve the distress in other minds by stating that I 
believed the chief Assistant Secretary of State having charge 
of this particular matter had become convinced that copper 
ought not to be included. That was a wish and hope on my 
part, but was not intended in any sense as a prediction, 
though it may have been misunderstood as such. What I 
wanted to happen was evidently misunderstood also. 

Fortunately, the State Department made a certainty of the 
matter by the announcement that there was no intention to 
include copper in a trade treaty with Chile. That hoped-for 
announcement certainly brightened Christmas in Arizona. 

Again I was credited with having predicted that Russia 
would win in the European war. Some individuals seemed 
inclined to regard that not only as a prediction but some¬ 
thing more than a prediction; and again I must say that I 
Intended to make no predictions with regard to the outcome 
of the European war, and I announced to my audience that I 
made no predictions. On that occasion I was not discussing 
Russia or the European war but referred to it incidentally 
while giving a service club a picture of the situation with 
regard to our efforts to keep out of war through the recent 
neutrality legislation. 

Sometimes a few words, not the principal theme of a 
speaker, lifted out of their context and overemphasized, make 
it appear that a speaker said something that he never even 
had in mind. Such was the case in regard to my last accred¬ 
ited prediction. I never made any prediction that Russia 
would win the European war in a military sense and become 
the sole state in Europe. I did say that it seemed to me that 
Stalin had already ‘*won the war,** having no reference, how¬ 
ever, to the unequal struggle at this moment going on between 
Russia and Finland. My own sympathies are naturally with 
Finland. I sincerely hope that this courageous, plucky, self- 
respecting. debt-paying nation of the Far North may very 
decisively turn back the *‘red'* horse from her borders. If 
Finland is able to do this, it will be a splendid stroke, not for 
Finland only but for the whole world and for civilization 
Itself. 

What X had in mind about Stalin and this war was not a 
prediction but a fear. My fear is that, due to the alliance 
between Hitler and Stalin, with Russia benefiting without 
military participation, the war in Europe might be long drawn 
out until the chief contesting parties were utterly exhausted 
while Russia grew in strength. In such a case Russia might 
become a far greater factor In European affairs than if this 
general war had not occurred. My fear Is that because oit 
the turn of events—not counting the stubborn resistance of 
Finland—communistic Russia might succeed completely In 
turning her face toward the west Instead of the east, where 
she logically belongs, and thus become an arbiter in European 
affairs. Prior to the outbreak of the European war Russia 
seemed cut off from western outlets, faced definitely toward 


Asia, and the red menace of communism, with its anti- 
Christian forces, seemed on the wane. 

The trend of some recent events has enabled Stalin, without 
the loss of blood, to possess a large portion of Poland, to 
exert his influence toward the Baltic Sea, and likely to revive 
the dangerous zeal of bol^evism through such conniving. 
This change in Russla*s condition is a fact and not a matter 
of prediction. To my mind, it Is a matter to be feared. I do 
not want such a system of human society, as represented by 
Stalln*s regime, to become a dominating force in Europe. 
The possibility that it might is all the more reason why the 
United States of America should build a strong American sys¬ 
tem of society in a democratic American way, so as to be 
superior in power. In quality, and in every other respect to 
such a possible communistic force In Europe. It is because 
we must use all our energies to build a better and stronger 
America that I made any reference to the possible menace 
abroad. 

I have Just listened to the President's address today at the 
opening of the second regular session of Congress. I noticed 
that, although he approached the state of the Union through 
a discussion of foreign affairs, he emphasized the importance 
of our domestic problems. With that I thoroughly agree. 
One sentence from the President's message struck me with 
great force. He said: 

The social and economic forces which have been mismanaged 
abroad until they have resulted In revolution, dictatorship, and war 
are the same as those which we here are struggling to adjust peace¬ 
fully at home. 

While I favor adequate military and naval defense, I have 
alwa 3 rs favored a sound political, economic, and social life 
for all American citizens as the best possible scheme of na>^ 
tional defense. Let none of my constituents think for a mo¬ 
ment that I am making predictions concerning the ultimate 
outcome of any European ideologies or expressing sympathy 
for any totalitarian dictators. Let them know for a surety 
that I want America to have that defensive posture of which 
George Washington spoke. I would have American life so 
sound and firm through our building on the democratic proc¬ 
ess that we need fear no storms from wltliout because prop¬ 
erly safeguarded from storms within. I make no pretense of 
knowing the future, but I certainly have a right and duty 
to hope and work for a desirable future for our state and 
country. 


Cooperation of Religious Organizations for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


LETTERS FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE POPE AND OTHER 
RELIGIOUS LEADERS AND THEIR REPLIES AND AN ADDRESS 
BY THE POPE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Appendix, the letters from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to the Pope, Dr. George A. But- 
trick, president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, and Rabbi Cyrus Adler, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary; their replies to the President; and a 
recent address of the Pope to the College of Cardinals on the 
basis of world peace. 

Never in recorded history has humanitarian and far¬ 
sighted leadership been so necessary to the ultimate salvation 
of the civilized world. Cooperation in the cause of peace by 
these great leaders has won grateful thanks wherever free¬ 
dom, Justice, and international good will have a welcome 
place in the hearts of men. 

There being no objection, the correspondexme and address 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxcoao. 
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The President’s letter to the Pope reads in full as follows: 

Decsmbeb 23i 1939. 

Toub Holxnsss: Because at this Christmas time the world Is in 
sorrow, It Is especially fitting that I send you a message of greeting 
and of faith. 

The world has created for Itself a civilization capable of giving to 
mankind security and peace firmly set in the foundations of religious 
teachings. Yet, though it has conquered the earth, the sea, and 
even the air, civilization today passes through war and travail. 

I take heart In remembering tha# In a similar time Isaiah first 
prophesied the birth of Christ. Then, several centuries before His 
coming, the condition of the world was not unlike that which we 
see today. Then, as now, a conflagration had been set; and nations 
walked dangerously in the light of the fires they had themselves 
kindled. But In that very moment a spiritual rebirth was foreseen, 
a new day which was to loose the captives and to consiune the 
conquerors in the fire of their own kindling; and those who had 
taken the sword were to perish by the sword. There was promised 
a new age wherein, through renewed faith, the upward progress of 
the human race would become more seciure. 

Again, during the several centuries which we refer to as the Dark 
Ages, the flame and sword of barbarians swept over western civili¬ 
zation; and again, through a rekindling of the inherent spiritual 
spark in mankind, another rebirth brought back order and culture 
and religion. 

I believe that the travail of today Is a new form of these old 
conflicts. Because the tempo of all worldly things has been so 
greatly accelerated In these modern days, we can hope that the 
period of darkness and destruction will be vastly shorter than in the 
olden times. 

In their hearts men decline to accept for long the law of de¬ 
struction forced upon them by wlelders of brute force. Always they 
seek, sometimes in silence, to find again the faith without which 
the welfare of nations and the peace of the world cannot be rebuilt. 

I have the rare privilege of reading the letters and confidences of 
thousands of humble people living In scores of different nations. 
Their names are not known to history, but their dally work and 
courage carry on the life of the world. I know that these, and un¬ 
counted numbers like them In every country, are looking for a 
guiding light. We remember that the Christmas star was first seen 
by shepherds In the hills long before the leaders knew of the Great 
Light which had entered the world. 

I believe that while statesmen are considering a new order of 
things, the new order may well be at hand. I believe that It Is 
even now being built, silently but Inevitably, In the hearts of masses 
whose voices are not heard, but whose common faith will write the 
final history of our time. They know that unless there is belief in 
some guiding principle and some trust in a divine plan, nations 
are without light and peoples perish. They know that the civiliza¬ 
tion handed down to us by our fathers was built by men and women 
who knew in their hearts that all were brothers because they were 
children of God. They believe that by His will enmities can be 
healed; that In His mercy the weak can find deliverance and the 
strong can find grace in helping the weak. 

In the grief and terror of the hour these quiet voices, if they 
can be heard, may yet tell of the rebuilding of the world. 

It is well that the world should think of this at Christmas. 

Because the people of this Nation have come to a realization that 
time and distance no longer exist in the older sense, they under¬ 
stand that that which harms one segment of humanity harms all 
the rest. They know that only by friendly association between the 
seekers of light and the seekers of peace everywhere can the forces 
of evil be overcome. 

In these present moments no spiritual leader, no civil leader, can 
move forward on a specific plan to terminate destruction and build 
anew. Yet the time for that will surely come. 

It Is therefore my thought that, though no given action or given 
time may now be prophesied. It is well that we encourage a closer 
association between those In every part of the world—those in 
religion and those In government—who have a common purpose. 

I am therefore suggesting to Your Holiness that It would give 
me great satisfaction to send to you my personal representative In 
order that our parallel endeavors for peace and the alleviation of 
suffering may be assisted. 

When the time shall come for the reestablishment of world peace 
on a surer foundation It Is of the utmost importance to humanity 
and to religion that common Ideals shall have united expression. 

Furthermore, when that happy day shall dawn, great problems of 
practical Import will face us all. Millions of people of all races, 
all nationalities, and all religions may seek new lives by migration 
to other lands or by reestablishment of old homes. Here, too, com¬ 
mon ideals call for parallel action. 

I trtist, therefore, that all of the churches of the world which 
believe in a common God will throw the great weight of their In¬ 
fluence Into this great cause. 

TO you, whom I have the privilege of calling a good friend and 
an old friend, I send my respectful greetings at this Christmas 
season. 

Cordlany yoTirg. Feankun D. Boosivblt. 

Hls Holiness Puts XII, 

Borne, Italy, 

The President’s letter to Dr. Buttrick reads in full as 
follows: 

Dscembxr 23, 1939. 

My Dear X>r. Bxtttrick; Because at this Christmas time the 
world Is In sorrow. It Is especially fitting that I send you a message 


of greeting and of faith. Realizing the spiritual kinship of all who 
believe In a common God, I have sent a like greeting to the Pope 
as head of the Catholic Church and to Rabbi Cyrus Adler as an 
outstanding leader of the Jewish faith. 

The world has created for Itself a clvUlzatlon capable of giving to 
mankind security and peace firmly set in the foundations of re¬ 
ligious teachings. Yet, though it has conquered the earth, the sea, 
and even the air, civilization today passes through war and travaU. 

I take heart in remembering that In a similar time Isaiah first 
prophesied the birth of Christ. Then, several centuries before Hls 
coming, the condition of the world was not unlike that which we 
see today. Then, as now. a conflagration had been set and nations 
walked dangerously In the light of the fires they had themselves 
kindled. But In that very moment a spiritual rebirth was foreseen, 
a new day which was to loose the captives and to consume the 
conquerors in the fire of their own kindling, and those who had 
taken the sword were to perish by the sword. There was promised 
a new age wherein through renewed faith the upward progress of 
the human race would become more secure. 

Again, during the several centiules which we refer to as tha 
Dark Ages, the flame and sword of barbarians swept over western 
civilization; and, again, through a rekindling of the inherent 
spiritual spark in mankind, another rebirth brought back order and 
culture and religion. 

I believe that the travail of today Is a new form of these old 
conflicts. Because the tempo of all worldly things has been so 
greatly accelerated in these modern days we can hope that the 
period of darkness and destruction will be vastly shorter than In 
the olden times. 

In their hearts men decline to accept for long the law of destruc¬ 
tion forced upon them by wlelders of brute force. Always they 
seek, sometimes in silence, to find again the faith without which 
the welfare of nations and the peace of the world cannot be rebuilt, 

I have the rare privilege of reading the letters and confidences 
of thousands of humble people living In scores of different nations. 
Their names are not known to history, but their dally work and 
courage carry on the life of the world. I know that these, and 
uncounted numbers like them In every country, are looking for a 
guiding light. We remember that the Christmas Star was first seen 
by shepherds in the hills long before the leaders knew of the Great 
Light which had entered the world. 

I believe that while statesmen are considering a new order of 
things, the new order may well be at hand. I believe that It Is even 
now being built, silently but Inevitably, in the hearts of masses 
whose voices are not heard, but whose common faith will write the 
final history of our time. They know that unless there Is belief in 
some guiding principle and some trust in a divine plan, nations are 
without light, and peoples perish. They know that the civilization 
handed down to \is by our fathers was built by men and women who 
knew In their hearts that all were brothers because they were chil¬ 
dren of God. They believe that by Hls will enmities can be healed; 
that in Hls mercy the weak can find deliverance, and the strong can 
find grace in helping the weak. 

In the grief and terror of the hour these quiet voices. If they can 
be heard, may yet tell of the rebuilding of the world. 

It is well that the world should think of this at Christmas. 

Because the people of this Nation have come to a realization that 
time and distance no longer exist In the older sense, they under¬ 
stand that that which harms one segment of humanity harms all 
the rest. They know that only by friendly association between the 
seekers of light and the seekers of peace everywhere can the forces 
of evil be overcome. 

In these present moments no spiritual leader, no civil leader can 
move forward on a specific plan to terminate destruction and build 
anew. Yet the time for that will surely come. 

It is, therefore, my thought that, though no given action or given 
time may now be prophesied, it Is well that we encourage a closer 
association between those In every part of the world—those In reli¬ 
gion and those in government—who have a common purpose. 

I therefore stiggest that It would give me great satisfaction if you 
would, from time to time, come to Washington to discuss the prob¬ 
lems which all of us have on our minds In order that our parallel 
endeavors for peace and the alleviation of suffering may be assisted. 

When the time shall come for the reestablishment of world peace 
on a surer foundation it Is of the utmost Importance to humanity 
and to religion that common ideals shall have united expression. 

Furthermore, when that happy day shall dawn, great problems of 
practical import will face us all. IdilUons of f^ple of all races, 
all nationalities, and all religions may seek new lives by migration 
to other lands or by reestablishment of old homes. Here, too, 
common Ideals call for parallel action. 

I trust, therefore, that all of the churches of the world which 
believe In a common God will throw the great weight of their 
influence into this great cause. 

To you, whom I have the privilege of calling a good friend, I send 
my sincere greetings at this Christmas season. 

Cordially yours, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Dr. George A. Buttrick, 

President, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N, Y, 

The President’s letter to Rabbi Adler reads in full as follows: 

December 23, 1939. 

My Dear Rabbi Adler: Because at this Christmas time the world 
is in sorrow, it Is especially fitting that I send you a message of 
greeting and of faith. Realizing the spiritual kinship of all who 
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beltove In a common Ood 1 have sent a like greeting to the presi¬ 
dent of the Federal OounoU of Churches of Christ and to the Pope, 
as head of the CathoUe Church. You will perhM>s pennlt me to 
send this'message through you, as president of the Jewish Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of America, to all members of that faith, among 
whose rabbis I have many friends. 

The world has created for itself a civilisation capable of giving to 
mankind security and peace firmly set in the foundations of 
religious teachings. Yet, though It has conquered the earth, the 
sea, and even the air, civilization today passes through war and 
travail. 

I take heart In remembering that in a similar time, Isaiah first 
prophesied the birth of Christ. Then, several centuries before His 
coming, the condition of the world was not u n li k e that which we 
see today. Then, as now, a conflagration had been set, and nations 
walked dangerously in the light of the fires they had themselves 
kindled. But In that very moment a spirlUial rebirth was fore¬ 
seen—« new day which was to loose the captives and to consiune 
the conquerors In the fire of their own kindling—and those who 
had taken the sword were to perish by the sword. There was 
promised a new age wherein, through renewed faith, the upward 
progress of the human race would become more secure. 

Ae^n, during the several centuries which we refer to as the 
Dark Ages, the flame and sword of barbarians swept over western 
civllliBatlon,* and, again, through a rekindling of the Inherent 
spiritual spark in mankind, another rebirth brought back order and 
culture and religion. 

I bellevs that the travail of today is a new form of these old con¬ 
flicts. Because the tempo of all worldly things has been so greatly 
accelerated In these modem days we can hope ^t the period of 
darkness and destruction will be vastly shorter twn in the olden 


times. 

In their hearts men decline to accept for long the law of destruc¬ 
tion forced upon them by wlelders of brute force. Alwa 3 rs they 
seek, sometimes In silence, to find again the faith without which 
the welfare of nations and the peace of the world cannot be rebuilt. 

I have the rare privilege of reading the letters and confidences of 
thousands of humble people, living in scores of different nations. 
Their names are not known to history, hut their dally and 
courage carry on the life of the world. I know that these, end un¬ 
counted numbers like them In every country, are looking for a guid¬ 
ing light. We remember that the Christmas star was first seen by 
shepherds in the hills long before the leaders knew of the Great 
Light which had entered the world. 

I believe that while statesmen are considering a new order of 
things, the new order may well be at hand. I believe that it is 
even now being built, silently but Inevitably, in the hearts of masses 
whose voices are not heard, but whose common faith will write the 
flmi history of our time. They know that unless there Is belief 
in some guiding prlndple and some trust In a divine plan, nations 
are without light and peoples perish. They know that the clviii- 
ssatlon handed down to us by our fathers was built by men and 
women who knew In their hearts that all were brothers because they 
were children of God. They believe that by His will enmities can 
be healed; that In His mercy the weak can find deliverance and the 
strong can find grace in helping the weak. 

In the grief and terror of the hour these quiet voices, 11 they can 
be heard, may yet tell of the rebuilding of the world. 

It is well that the world should think of this at Christmas. 

Because the people of this Nation have come to a realization that 
time and distance no longer exist in the older sense, they under¬ 
stand that that which harms one segment of humanity harms all 
the rest. They knew that only by friendly association between the 
seiners of Ught and the seekers of peace everywhere can the forces 
of evil be overcome. 

In these present moments no spiritual leader, no dvil leader, can 
move forward on a specific plan to terminate destruction and build 
anew. Yet the time for that will surely come. 

It Is therefore my thought that, though no given action or 
given time may now be prophesied, it is well that we encourage a 
closer association between those in every part of the world—those 
in religion and thoee in govemmdit—who have a common purpose. 

I therefore stiggest that it would give me great satisfaction if you 
would from time to time come to Washington to discuss the prob¬ 
lems which all of us have on our minds in order that our parallel 
endeavors for peace and the alleviation of suffering may be assisted. 

When the time shall come for the reestablishment of world peace 
on a surer foundation, it is of the utmost Importance to humanity 
and to religion that common Ideds shall have united eipreeston. 

Furthermore, when that happy day shall dawn, great piroldexns 
of practical import will face us all. MiUtons of people of all races, 
all zmtlonalltles, and all religions may eeek new lives by migration 
to other lands or by reestablishment of Old homes. Here, too, 
common ideals call for parallel action. 

I trust therefore that all of the ohurdies of the world which 
believe in a common God will throw the great weight of their 
influence Into this great cause. 

To you. whom I have the privilege of calling a good friend and 
an old friend, I send my sincere greetings at this Christmas seamn. 

OoTdlaUy youTB, ■nuaimiai D, BooanKbT. 


RA8K Otbttb 

President, JevHsh Theologiedl Seminary ot Ametiea, Broad- 
vay and Om Htmdred and Twariy-tMrd Strait, New 
rork, N. r. 


Hie Presideiit received the foUowlng acknowiedgmentB to 
the Christmas lettas he addressed to the Pope, as head of the 
Cathdic Church; to Dr. George A. Buttnok, prasideot of the 
Federal Council of the caiurohes of Christ in America, as a 
Protestant leader; and to Rabbi Cyrus Adler, president of the 
Jewish Itieologlcal Seminary of America, as a leader- of the 
Jewish faith; 


Tone, N. T., December 23, 1939. 

Th« Pbxszdbnt: 

This telegram gratefully acknowledges your Christmas message of 
hope and faith. We are glad that through yotir action we have the 
public opportunity to extend our cordial greetings to His HcOiness, 
the Pope, and to Dr. Cyrus Adler, and to all whom they represent. 
We share your confidence that men and wcmien in every land have 
a basic faith in God, and therefore in hiiman brotherhood, and that 
even in the present chaos and darkness they are preparing a better 
day. We Join you in the prayer that a last^ peace of Justice and 
good will may soon bless mankind. Your ln\dtation to the con¬ 
tinued opportunity of conference is gratefully acoepted. The Fed¬ 
eral OotmoU of the Churches of Christ In America pledges Itself 
through you to the people of America and of every church and land 
to eeek under God a world order in which unmerited poverty and 
lurking fear and the threat of war shall he banished. Appreciat¬ 
ing the leadership Indicated in your telegram, we assure you of our 
Christmas wishes and our prayers that God may guide you. 

Gsoaox A. Bttttexck, 

President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 


Washington, D. 0., December 25, 1939. 
The Most Reverend Francis J. Spkllman, D. D., 

Archbishop of Seto York, 

452 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Your Sxcellbnct: His Etialnence, the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
requests me to acknowledge receipt of the message of the 23d Instant 
of His Excellency, the President of the United States of America, to 
His Holiness. Pope Plus the Twelfth. I am charged to assure the 
President, throu^ Your Excellency, that the message brought very 
great Joy to the heart of the Holy Father, coming &om so exaltM 
a source, inspired by such noble sentiments, and containing such 
high hopes of apirltual and civil benefits for the cause of peace. 
While the Holy Father desires himself to make a personal and offi¬ 
cial reply to His Excellency, the President, for so Important and 
significant a document, I am requested to express to the President 
His Holiness’ profound gratitude for the choice of the Honorable 
Myron Taylor as the representative of the President of the United 
States of America, with the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary. The 
Holy Father desires to assure the President that his representative 
will be cordially received in a manner befitting the highly important 
miesion entrusted to him. 

The Holy Father Invokes the heavenly assistance of Almighty 
God, on the occasion of Christmas, upon the President of the 
United States and the whole American Nation. 

In transmitting this letter to Your Excellency, I desire to re¬ 
quest that you express graciously to the President my own senti¬ 
ments of deepest esteem. 

With cordial good wishes, 1 remain. 

Sincerely yours In Christ, 

A. O. OmOONANI, 

Archbishop of taodicea, Apostolic Delegate. 


PmuoiKunaA, Pa., December 24, 1959. 

The PRttXDENT, 

The White Hcuse: 

I am only now able to acknowledge ytmr telegram of December 
23, owing to delay in delivery of the message, which has Just 
reached me. Your fellow countrymen and the world at large take 
new courage from the fact that you are again throwing your vivid 
and forceful leadership into the cause for peace. 

It is a noble deed to bring the forces dt r^igton together. I have 
the confident hope that the leaders will unite the members of their 
churches and synagogues into a unanimous sui^port of yw efforts. 
I gladly take the opportunity to send good wishes to His Hcdlness the 
P^ and to Dr. Buttrlck, and feel sure that all true men of good 
faith will in their several ways follow your Inspired leadership. 

I sbaU, of course, convey your meMge to the various rabbinical 
associations for transmission to their congregations, but I can say 
without quallfloatlons that the watchword of the Jewish peo]^ in 
Israers mission Is peace, and that this holds true for all the scat¬ 
tered oommimities to which the Jewish people have been dispersed 
and are now, alas, being further dispersed with great bnxteUty. 

I take this occasion to express to you our grateful thanks for the 
bringing together of the Bvlan conferenee and the further efforts 
you have made in aid of the sorely tried refugees. 

It will be a j^vttege for me to have the opportunity to visit you 
at the White House. With the hope that you win have the time 
to spend a happy holiday with your family, I am faithfully yours, 

Otruv Aslbr, 

PrsBldera, FewUh nteologtoal Seminmy of AmeHoa. 
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(PYcm the New York Times of December 26. 1939] 

AN tTKomciAL Translation or the Ttar or the Christmas Eve 

Address Deliversd by Pope Pius XH to the 25 Cardinals BssmiNa 

IN Rome 

Amid the strife and tumults of various happenings in the world, 
Imperturbability of spirit is the real joy which is placed In the 
power that withstands storm with trust in God and we unite with 
Christ, principal and fount of every grief and Joy. 

Where others lose themselves, where the waters of affliction and 
desperation submerge souls in cruelty, those who trust In Christ 
can do everything and in harmony with order and the Justification 
and magnificence of God arise above the disorders and storms of the 
world with equal courage and order. 

The indescribable disaster of war, which Pope Plus XI with pro¬ 
found and extreme regret foresaw, and with the indomitable energy 
of his noble and most high spirit wished by all means to avert, has 
broken out and la now a tragic reality. 

Before this tremendous war an Immense bitterness overcomes our 
souls, sad and worried that this holy feast of Christmas, this feast 
of the Prince of Peace, must be celebrated to the funereal roar of 
cannon and under terror of flying war missiles, in the midst of 
menaces and dangers of armed navies. 

It seems that the world has forgotten Christ’s message of peace, 
the voice of reason, and Christian brotherhood. We have been 
obliged to see a series of irreconcilable acts, irreconcilable both in 
regard to international law and to principles of national law and 
to the most elementary sentiments of humanity, acts that show In 
what chaotic and vicious circles has the sense of Justice been 
deviated from useful consideration. 

In this category are premeditated aggressions against a small. 
Industrious and peaceful people on the pretext of a threat that 
neither exists nor Is desired nor Is possible. 

“CRT FOR vengeance OF GOD" 

Atrocities and the Illegal use of means of destruction, even 
against noncombatants, refugees, old persons, women, and children, 
and the disregard of human dignity, liberty, and life are acts that 
cry for the vengeance of God, as does evermore extensive and 
methodical antl-Christlan and even atheistic propaganda, mostly 
among young persona. 

To preserve the church and her mission among men from every 
contact with such antl-Chrlstlan spirit Is our duty, and this Is also 
our sacred and Intimate wish as the father and teacher of the faith. 

With anguished worry we are forced to contemplate the accumu¬ 
lating spiritual ruin before us, accumulating because of the mixing 
of Ideas that more or less voluntarily shadows and distorts truth 
in the souls of many people, whether involved In war or not. 

We, therefore, must think with fright of the immense work that 
will be necessary—when a world tired of fighting wants to restore 
peace—to break down the walls of aversion and hatred that have 
been built up in the heat of the fight. 

Aware of the excesses to which that way of life leads and of the 
doctrines and works of policy that ignore the laws of God, when 
the dispute became critical we attempted, as you know, with every 
endeavor and right to the last, to avoid the worst and to persuade 
men in whose hands power was and whose shoulders bore the grave 
responsibility to abstain from armed conflict and so save the world 
from inestimable disaster. 

These efforts and those coming from other influential and re¬ 
spected sources failed to produce the effect hoped for, above all 
because of profound and apparently Immovable distrust—mistrust 
grown during recent years, which raised Insurmoimtable spiritual 
barriers. 

MISTRUST STOOD IN THE WAY 

The problems were not unsolvable, but this mistrust, originating 
from a series of particular circumstances, stood in the way with 
almost irresistible force and to such an extent that there no longer 
was hope for promises made or for the duration of possible amicable 
conventions. 

Finally every effort to promote a peaceful solution became hope¬ 
less. 'There was nothing left but to try and lighten the burdens of 
war, although the action of bringing Christian charity to regions 
where the most urgent need of it would be felt was obstructed by 
difficulties not yet overcome. 

With undescribable anguish we watched this war initiated and 
proceeding in such unusual circumstances. 

If up to now—excepting the blood-stained soil of Poland and 
Finland—the number of victims may be considered fewer than was 
feared, the total sorrows and sacrifices have reached such a point as 
to Inspire great anxiety in those concerned with the future eco¬ 
nomic, social, and spiritual conditions of Europe and not Europe 
alone. 

DANGER becomes MORE ACUTE 

Hie more the war monster strives for, swallows, and allots Itself 
material means that are placed inexorably at the service of war 
needs that mount from hour to hour, the more acute becomes the 
danger for nations directly or indirectly hit by the conflict of what 
we might call pernicious anemia, and they are faced with the press¬ 
ing question. How can exhausted or weakened economy at the end of 
the war find means for economic and social reconstruction among 
difficulties that will be enormously Increased and which the forces of 
disorder that lie in wait will seek to make tise of in the hope of 
being able to give the final blow to Christian Europe? 

Such consideration of the present and future must cause con¬ 
siderable worry to the leaders and sane members of every people, 
even in the fever of the fight, and cause them to examine the effectB 
and reflect on the aims and Justifiable finalities of war. 
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We believe those who look on these serious forecasts with watch¬ 
ful eyes and consider the evolution of events will, notwithstanding 
war and its horrible needs, hold themselves entirely ready to define 
clearly, so far as they are concerned, the fundamental points of a 
Just and honorable peace at the opportune moment and would not 
flatly refuse negotiations whenever the occasion presents itself 
with necefsary guaranties and security. 

FIVE-POINT PEACE PROGRAM 

First, the fundamental condition of a Just and honorable peace 
is to assure the right to life and Independence of all nations, large, 
small, strong, or weak. One nation’s will to live must never bo 
tantamount to a death sentence for another. When this equality 
of rights has been destroyed, injured, or Imperiled, Juridical order 
requires reparation whose measure and extent is not determined 
by the sword or selfish arbitrary Judgment but by the standards 
of Justice and reciprocal equity. 

Second, that order reestablished In such a manner may be tran¬ 
quil and durable—the cardinal principles of true peace—nations 
must be liberated from the heavy slavery of armaments and the 
danger that material force instead of serving to protect rights be¬ 
come the t 3 n*annlcal violator of them. Conclusions of peace that 
did not attribute fundamental importance to disarmament mu¬ 
tually accepted, organic and progressive both in letter and spirit, 
and did not take care to carry it out loyally would sooner or later 
reveal their inconsistency and lack of vitality. 

Third, in any reorganization of international nelghborllness it 
could conform with the maximum of human wisdom for all parties 
concerned to deduct the consequences of past gaps or deficiencies, 
and. In creating or reconstructing international institutions that 
have a mission so high but at the same time difficult and full of 
serious responsibilities, account should be taken of experiences 
that arose from the inefflcacy or defective functioning of similar 
previous initiatives. 

And since it is so dlfflcult—one would be tempted to say almost 
impossible—^for human weakness to foresee everything and assure 
everything at the time of peace treaties, when it becomes diffi¬ 
cult to be free from passions and bitterness, constitution of Juridi¬ 
cal Institutions which would serve to guarantee loyal and faithful 
carrying out of terms and, in case of recognized need, revising 
and correcting them, is of decisive importance for honorable 
acceptance of a peace treaty and to avoid arbitrary unilateral 
breakings and interpretations of treaty terms. 

Fourth. A point that should attract particular attention, if a 
better arrangement of Europe Is wanted, concerns the real needs 
and Just demands of nations and peoples as well as of ethnical 
minorities; demands which, If not always enough to form a strict 
right when there are recognized or confirmed treaties or other 
Juridical documents that oppose them, deserve anyway benevolent 
examination to meet them in a peaceful way and even, where It 
appears necessary, by means of an equitable, wise, and unanimous 
revision of treaties. Once real equilibrium among nations is thus 
brought back and the basis of mutual trust is reestablished, many 
Incentives to resort to violence would be removed. 

Fifth. But even better and more complete settlements will be 
Imperfect and condemned to final failure If those who guide the 
fates of peoples and the peoples themselves do not let themselves 
be penetrated evermore by that spirit that alone can give live 
authority and obligation to the dead letter of articles in interna¬ 
tional arrangements; by that sense, namely, of Intimate, acute 
responsibility that measures and weighs human statutes according 
to the holy, unshakeable rules of divine law; by that hunger and 
thirst for Justice that is proclaimed in the beatitudes in the 
Sermon on the Motmt, and which has as a natural presupposition 
moral Justice; by that universal love that is the Christian ideal 
and therefore throws the bridge also toward those who do not have 
the benefit of participating in our own faith. 

RECOGNIZES GRAVE DIFFICULTIES 

We do not fall to recognize the grave difficulties that interpose 
themselves against the accomplishment of the alms that we outlined 
in order to lay foundations, to put into effect and to preserve a Just, 
international peace. 

But if there ever was an aim worthy of the meeting of noble, gen¬ 
erous spirits, if ever there arose a spiritual crusade that with new 
truth sounded the shout, “God wills it,” it is truly that high aim 
and this crusade engaged to lead peoples back from the muddy gulf 
of material and selfish Interest to the living fountain of divine law, 
which alone is powerful and gives that morality, nobility, and sta¬ 
bility of which a lack has been felt far too long, and which is gravely 
needed to repair the damage done to most nations, to humanity, and 
to these ideals that are at the same time the real ends of peace based 
on Justice and love. 

We await and hope that all those who are united to us by the 
bond of faith, each at his post within the limits of his mission, will 
keep both mind and heart open so that when the hurricane of war 
ceases and is dispersed there will rise up in every nation and among 
all peoples far-sighted and pure spirits animated by courage who 
will know how and will be able to confront the shady instinct of vilo 
vengeance with the severe and noble majesty of Justice, the sister of 
love, and companion of all truth and wiedom. 

Of this peace, which alone can create and assure peace, we and 
those who are listening to us know where to find a sublime example, 
intimate lmpul(^, and sure promise. 

Let us go to Bethlehem. There we find lying In the manger the 
newborn Son of Justice and by his side the Virgin Mary, the mirror 
of justice and the Queen of Peace, with her holy guardian Joseph, a 
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man. Jesua is tba Awaltad of OentUea, tha propbets called Him 
this and sang His future triumphs. 

When this heavenly Child was bom another Prince of Peace 
reigned on the banks of the Tiber and had with solemn ceremonies 
dedicated an Aia Paoia Aiigustae. whose wonderful but broken 
remains, biuied luider the ruins of Rome, have been resurreoted in 
our own days. 

On that altar Augustus made sacrifloes to gods who do not save. 
It Is permissible, however, to think that the true Qod and eternal 
Prince of Peace, who a few years later descended among men, heard 
the petition of that time for peace and that the august peace 
antlcl|)ated that supernatural peace which only He can give and 
which every true earthly peace must include. 

b m t hli«e m*b ouzde to rsAci 

That supernatural peace is gained not with steel but with the 
wood of the cradle of this infant Saviour and with the vrood of His 
future cross of death, stained with His blood—^not the blood of 
hate or rancor but that of love and pardon. 

let us go then to Bethlehem, to the grotto where the new-born 
sang of Peace is heralded by a choir of angels, and kneeling before 
Him In the name of this troubled end upset humanity—^in the 
name of numberless legions without distinction of race or nation, 
who are bleeding or dying or plunged into tears and misery or have 
lost their country—^let us direct to Him our Invitation to peace and 
good will, for aid and salvation, with the words the church puts 
on the Ups of its sons in these days in which it prays Ood to save 
all mankind. 

While In this prayer we express our insatiable desire for peace In 
the spirit of Christ, mediator of peace between heaven and earth, and 
warmly exhort all faithful Christians to join with us in their prayers 
and sacrlfloea; we impart to you, venerable brethren, and to all 
whmn you have In your hearts, to all men of good will, especially 
all sufferers, anguished, persecuted, imprisoned, and oppressed, of 
every region and every country, with an unchang^g affection and as 
token of grace and consolation and celestial comfort, the apostolic 
benediction. 


War, Peace, and the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

m THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thtirsdap, January 4,1940 


ADDRIEBS BY HON. CORDELL HULL 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in December last the American 
Farm Bureau Federation held its annual convention in the 
city of Chicago. On the evening of its annual banquet the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, appeared on the 
program as the principal speaker. The title of bis address 
was War, Peace, and the American Farmer. 

I have read the speech and ana^rzed It. I am constrained 
to say that, in my humUe opinion, it is a masterpiece of logic, 
clarity, and sound reasoning upon current economic world 
problems as they affect agriculture and other industry in this 
Nation. I hope those who are looking for economic light 
instead of political heat upon the industry of agriculture as 
it is affected by the reciprocal-trade agreements may find 
the time to read and digest the remarks of this great Ameri¬ 
can. I ask unanimous consent that the address may be 
incorporated In the Rbcoro as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Ricord, as follows: 

This azmual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is an appropriate occasion for examining every essential phase of 
our agricultural problem, in both its domestic and its international 
aspects. Both phases are of the utmost importance, and both 
should be given the fullest attention. 

In the present world crisis it Is the first duty of every nation 
still at peace to be on the alert for Its safety and security. To this 
end, in a country like ours, an Informed and unified public opinion 
in support of a soimd program of foreign policy was never more 
Important. Tonight we may well consider, In the light of recent 
experience, some outstanding problems as they affect the future 
welfare of American farmers and of all other cltl 2 sen 5 as well. 

Throughout the long period of tension which preceded the out¬ 
break of present hostilities, our Government strove untiringly to 
strengthen the forces of peace. For many months It had been aU 
too clear that, unless policies of peaceful and constructive coop- 
eiitlon could be made to prevail over policies of armed threat and 
conquest, the only possible outcome which would be a major war. 


Our efforts for peaoe failed. Today a large part of the world is 
engaged in armed conflict. With the same aekl with which we 
strove to avert this catastrophe our Oovernment is now seeking to 
provide every possible assurance against our beU^( drawn into it. 
The recently enacted neutrality legislation and other measures 
which have been and are being taken testify to this fact. This 
oountry should not, and must not. be drawn into war. 

But even though we remain at peace we cannot insulate our¬ 
selves from the economic and other effects of a major war any¬ 
where In the world. Already we have begun to feel the Impacts 
of this conflict. Wartime controls, with their disrupting effects, 
have replaced the normal processes of trade with areas where 
hostilities are in progress. 

As the warring nations readjust their import trade Increasingly 
to war necessities, both agriculture and indus^ in this corintry 
feel the effects. Some branches of Industry experience the tem¬ 
porary stimulus of war demand. On the other hand, tobacco grow¬ 
ers, fruit growers, and other producers of farm products not regarded 
as strictly essential to the prosecution of war are suddenly cut off 
from important markets. Many kinds of manufactured exports 
likewise feel the weight of such restrictions. 

For the duration of the war we must be prepared to accept as 
unavoidable many of these temporary disarrangements. Nations 
at war give their first concern to military purposes. Naturally this 
OovernAent is striving to keep foreign markets for our products 
open and to secure a relaxation of restrictions ne^ impoakl. But 
there are broader and more far-reaching problems involved. Tem¬ 
porary dllBoulties must not blind us to the importance of following 
policies which will both cushion the shook of current developments 
and enable us to grapple successfully with the colOBsal problems of 
the future. 

In the welter of disruptive forces unleashed by the war, it is vital 
that we omit no step which will help to keep this oountry united 
and strong. One of the foundation stones for such unity and 
strength is a sound and prosperous agriculture. In February 1938, 
before the National Farm Institute, at Des Moines. I said: 

*T believe it to be vital for the Nation's stability and security that 
our farming population be adequate In proportion to other parts of 
the population. A wise policy for the Nation requires that the 
conditions under which those engaged In agriculture live and labor 
shall be just and fair and that life on the farm should he attractive 
and adequately rewarding." 

No one will question the soundness of this objective. The only 
problem is how best to promote it. 

To attain that objective one of the basic facts that mtist be recog- 
niaed is that the prosperity of aghculture in this country is tied in 
with that of the Nation as a whole. Upswings and downswings in 
factory pay rolls are reflected in rising and falling demand in our 
cities for products of the farm, just as ups and downs in farm 
prosperity influence factory pay rolls and thus affect the incomes 
and purchasing power of city pk)ple. 

Second, full and stable prosperity for our Nation is definitely 
linked to economic conditions in the rest of the world. Fullest 
promotion by domestic measures of our national economic welfare 
is, of course, always essential. But It la idle to expect a satisfactory 
degree of sustained economic recovery in this oountry while the 
buying power of other countries is reduced to a mere fraction of 
what It ought to be. When we cannot sell abroad our great ex¬ 
portable surpluses of farm and factory products, agrictilture, 
industry, and labor—all three—must pay a heavy penalty. Agri¬ 
culture suffers from the loss of Its foreign markets. It also suffers 
from the shrlnk^e in its home market that takes place when great 
manufacturing Industries find their export outlets curtailed, with 
resulting unemployment and reduced purchasing power in our 
cities for products of the farm. 

In brief, the thing that I want strongly to emphasise Is that the 
prosperity of agriculture and of the whole Nation is closely tied 
up with the presence or absence of a healthy flow of trade between 
nations. The existence of actual military warfare abroad, with its 
disrupting effects upon production, trade, and finance, does not 
in any sense change the fundamentals; It only aggravates the 
problem and delays the solution. 

On this subject of foreign trade, unless every farmer and every 
other American citizen thoroughly understands the lesson of what 
happened after the World War, we shall merely repeat the dis¬ 
astrous experience of that period. 

By the close of that war the whole International economic ma¬ 
chine had been thrown violently out of war. Normal channels of 
trade and finance had been disrupted. Everywhere the condition 
was one of serious maladjustment and dislocation in both agricul¬ 
ture and Industry. 

The obvious need was for the restoration of normal and healthy 
trade relations among nations as the only possible means of 
establishing secure foundations for enduring peaoe and for the 
economic well-being of the peoples of all nations. But that is 
exactly what did not happen. Instead the world pressed headlong 
down the perilous road of narrow nationalism. On all sides there 
grew up a vast network of trade restrictions and other impedi¬ 
ments to normal economic intercourse imposed on the mistaken 
theory that such extreme measures would bring greater prosperity. 
Instead new dislocations were added to old. Agricultural and 
other surpluses piled up In some parts of the world, with no way 
to sell them. At the same time other regions were living on short 
rations, their purchasing power serkmsly reduced by inability to 
sell tbelr industrial and other surpluses to foreign lands. 

Finally, at the end of the twenties, came the sharp descent into 
the severest depression the world has even known—followed by a 
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further Intensification of the very same policies of narrow national¬ 
ism which had done so much to bring on the general economic 
collapse. Every conceivable device for restricting trade was brought 
into play. Higher tariffs, quotas, import licenses, exchange con¬ 
trol, barter arrangements, currency manipulation, and many other 
devices increasingly choked off International trade. 

Grave mistakes of policy on the part of the United States, as well 
as of other countries, contributed greatly during the twenties to 
the impairment of the whole world economic situation, culminating 
In the general break-down at the end of that decade. 

We refused to face the realities of the situation. We raised our 
tariff sharply and Indiscriminately and thus made it Impossible for 
other countries to keep up their purchases of our farm and other 
products, and at the same time make payments on their debts to 
us. We then tried to escape the consequences by loaning the 
money to pay for our own exports. Finally, after announcing in 
1928 our Intention of once more raising our tariff, we capped the 
climax of an ever-narrowing economic policy by putting on our 
own statute books In 1930 one of the most ill-timed and costly 
pieces of legislation In the entire history of this country—^the 
Hawley-Smoot Act. 

What followed Is painful history. Foreign countries retaliated 
by drastically increasing their tariffs and other trade barriers against 
our products. Our exports of farm and other products slumped 
heavily. The claims of those who had blandly asserted that farmers 
and others would be assured permanent prosperity by this embargo 
tariff legislation were at once exposed to the relentless test of facts. 
Surpluses of farm and other products were dammed up; prices 
collapsed; factories were closed; many millions were thrown out of 
employment; and agriculture was in a state of bankruptcy. 

It was to cope with this extreme economic emergency that Con¬ 
gress enacted the trade-agreements program. This program while 
retaining thoroughly ample safeguards for our domestic producers, 
Is designed to reopen the clogged-up channels of mutually bene¬ 
ficial trade between our country and other countries. An 
emergency program to deal with emergency conditions, the trade- 
agreement policy is the only practicable method open to us for the 
purpose in view. The only suggestions seriously put forward to¬ 
day by opponents of the program are poorly disguised maneuvers 
to return this country to the Hawley-Smoot embargo policy, or Its 
equivalent. 

Solid progress has been made during the past 6 years In the op¬ 
eration of the trade-agreements program. We have negotiated 
agreements with countries that account for practically three-fifths 
of our total foreign trade. Valuable benefits, through safeguard¬ 
ing or Improving our access to foreign markets, have been secured 
for literally hundreds of products, both agricultural and non- 
agricultural. On farm products these benefits (including guar¬ 
anties of continued duty-free entry of certain items, notably cot¬ 
ton) cover nearly half (47 percent) of our total exports of farm 
products to all countries. They affect about three-fourths of our 
total exports of farm products to the trade-agreement countries 
themselves, 

A few illustrations will be helpful. 

After a period of less-than-average supplies, the corn-hog In¬ 
dustry is again becoming heavily dependent upon export outlets. 
Reduction of barriers against our exports of pork, ham. or bacon 
has been obtained in 10 countries. On lard 9 countries have 
reduced barriers, while 3 others have agreed not to Impose new 
restrictions. Of special significance Is the removal In the agree¬ 
ment with Great Britain of a burdensome preferential duty on 
lard, originally imposed In retaliation for some of the superpro¬ 
tectionist provisions of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

On grains and grain products, foreign-trade barriers have been 
lowered In most of the agreements now in effect. Great Britain 
has removed Its discriminatory duty on wheat, also originally Im¬ 
posed In retaliation for our action under the Hawley-Smoot tariff, 
and has agreed to keep com on tlie free list. 

Fruits, vegetables, and a long list of other farm products have 
also materially benefited from the concessions obtained in the 
trade agreements. 

That these benefits have been helpful in disposing of our agri¬ 
cultural surpluses is sufficiently indicated by the fact that between 
1936 and 1938 our exports of farm products to trade-agreement 
countries increased by nearly 60 percent, whereas to other countries 
they did not increase at all but declined slightly. In addition, of 
course, the benefits obtained for exports of nonfarm products have 
created employment in our cities, and hence a better domestic 
market for farm and other products. 

We have thus gone far toward safeguarding and reopening 
Important foreign markets for our farm and other products. The 
agreements which we have negotiated are standing us in good 
stead now, at a time when, as a result of the war, our exports are 
faced with severe new trade restrictions In many countries. They 
provide an effective means of Insuring better access to these markets 
than we would otherwise be able to get. 

The work of rebuilding International trade on a sound basis, thus 
begun and substantially carried forward has been for the present 
rendered more difficult by the outbreak of a new major war. The 
scope of operation of the trade-agreements program in the imme¬ 
diate future will, of course, be restricted by war conditions. But 
that is no reason, as some contend, for abandoning the entire pro¬ 
gram for the duration of the war. These counsels of despair and 
defeat overlook the all-important fact that the chances of sound 
economic restoration after the war. In which we shall have a vital 
Interest, will be almost nonexistent If we now abandon our work In 
behalf of sound trade policies and cease our efforts to induce other 


nations to keep alive the imperative need for such policies. This is 
no time to strip ourselves of necessary means of action. 

If there is anything certain In this world, it Is that, after present 
hostilities come to an end, there wUl bo an even more desperate 
need than there was in recent years for vigorous action designed to 
restore and promote healthy and mutually beneficial trade among 
nations. The fact that during the past 6 years 21 nations showed 
their willingness, by entering into reciprocal-trade agreements with 
us, to modify their trade policies in a more liberal direction offers a 
solid basis for the hope that, with peace regained, there will be a 
good opportunity for completing the work of trade restoration. 
That precious opportunity will be lost If we, who have in the recent 
past taken a position of leadership In this vital work, should now 
reverse our own policy and turn our face straight back toward 
suicidal economic nationalism, with its Hawley-Smoot embargoes. 

It is in all these implications, that the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram should be considered by our people. Much of the propaganda 
that is being poured out upon the farmer brushes aside lightly 
not only the Inherent soundness of the program Itself In Its rela¬ 
tion to domestic prosperity but also Its decisive significance in 
connection with the whole problem of the restoration and mainte¬ 
nance of enduring peace and of general economic reconstruction 
and progress. The central claim of such propagandists is that the 
trade-agreements program has caused an increase In our Imports 
of agricultural, or so-called agricultural, products, and that this 
has hurt agriculture. 

Let me say to you in perfectly plain language that If there were 
the slightest suspicion In my own mind that fanners in this coun¬ 
try were being hurt rather than helped by the trade-agreements 
program I would be the first to favor dropping it. But the facts 
tell a different story. 

Let us look at the latest figures. During the first 9 months of 
1939 we Imported Into this country $796,000,000 worth of agricul¬ 
tural, or so-called agricultural, products. Those who use our 
agricultural Import figures as a basis for attack on the trade- 
agreements program would have the country believe that these 
imports mean that American farmers have lost that much of their 
home market. Never was a more palpable and Insidious falsehood 
perpetrated on oiir farm people. 

What are these Imports of agricultural products that you hear 
so much about? None of the self-styled friends of the farmer 
will ever tell you the fact that two-thirds of what we brought In 
during the first 9 months of 1939, or about $630,000,000, were 
products which even the authors of the Hawley-Smoot tariff con¬ 
sidered so incapable of displacing our own farm production and 
so indispensable for our people that they were left on the free list 
In the Tariff Act of 1930. Among these were such products as 
coffee, rubber, raw silk, bananas, cocoa beans, tea, carpet wool, 
and sisal, etc., which we do not produce at all In this country. 
What farmer was hurt by the $121,000,000 of rubber we brought In 
during this period? Or by the $101,000,000 of coffee? Or the 
$76,000,000 of raw silk? Or the $22,000,000 of bananas, the $20,000,- 
000 of cocoa beans, the $19,000,000 of carpet wool, or the $16,000,000 
of tea, and so on? 

The products comprised In the remaining third of the 
agrlciiltural imports are predominantly of the two tvr—• First, 
commodities of which we do not produce enoueb domestic 

requirements, notwithstanding that we lor years imposed— 
and still today impose—^hlgh most of them; and second, 

products—most of them subject to high duties—which we 
import because of -i»«clal quality or use, or differences In marketing 
season, or other special considerations. These Imports do not 
displace—^they supplement—our deficient domestic supplies. With¬ 
out hurting our domestic producers, these imports are also neces¬ 
sary for the economic well-being of our Nation and the comfort of 
our people. 

Those who are responsible for the maneuver of laying so much 
unwarranted stress on farm imports claim that these limited Im¬ 
portations are materially hurtful to American agriculture. Where 
Is their evidence? If farmers had been hurt, It would be reflected 
In farm Income. That Is the real test for every farmer. 

By 1932, after 2% years of Hawley-Smoot tariff embargoes, 
farm cash income had fallen to 4.6 billion dollars. By 1938, 
after 4 years of trade-agreement policy, It had risen to 7.6 billions, 
excluding benefit payments. Were farmers hurt by this $3,000,000,- 
000 Increase In farm Income? 

The most reckless claims of Injury have been made regarding 
the dairy and cattle Industries. Yet the fact is that the Income 
of the dairy industry—which had declined, under tariff embargoes, 
from $1,844,000,000 In 1929 to $991,000,000 In 1932—rose, under our 
trade program, to $1,398,000,000 In 1938. Does this Indicate in¬ 
jury? The Income of the cattle Industry—which, under tariff 
embargoes, fell from $1,495,000,000 in 1929 to $620,000,000 In 
1932—^rose, under our trade program, to $1,144,000,000 In 1938. 
Does this indicate ruin? 

And bear in mind that even in the period of our heaviest 
dairy importations, back In 1924-29, imports of dairy products 
never exceeded iy 2 percent of our domestic production. In 1938 
the Imports were only one-half of 1 percent. Bear In mind, too, that 
the cattleman has today, as he has always had, 96 to 98 percent 
of the home market. 

What about farm prices? None of us can ever forget how prices 
crashed between 1929 and 1932 when the Hawley-Smoot embargoes 
ruled the day. But let us not forget either how they have come 
hack in recent years. 

What farmer was hurt by the Increase in the average farm price 
of wheat fiom 89 cents a bushel in 1932 to 66 cents in 1938? What 
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was InJurtouB about the Increase In the farm price of com from 
28 cents in 1932 to 48 cents in 198B? What fanner was aggrlered 
by the Increase in hog prices from $3M a hundred in 1032 to 
$7.74 in 1938? What cattleman suffered from the rise of cattle 
prices from $4Ja a hundred to $6.58 a hundred? What dairyman 
was hiirt by the Increase of butterfat prices from 17P cents a 
pound to 26.8 cents? What wool grower found reason to complain 
over the rise of wool prices from 8.6 cents a pound to 19.1 c ents? 
On most these products prices today are higher than they were 
a year ago. Hog pHoes are off at present but are still nearly double 
t he 1932 figure. 

Not for one moment would I want to suggest that conditions 
for farmers today are nearly as good as they ought to be. First, 
last, and all of time I am for Improving them. But I Imow that 
agricultural conditions cannot be satisfactorily Improved without 
the expansion of both domestic and foreign markets. That is pre¬ 
cisely why I have faith in the effectiveness of the trade-agreements 
program, which is the best method In the continuing emergency for 
accomplishing this result. 

If experience is any teacher at all, it should have taught every 
one of us by now that the notion that farmers can be saved by 
embargo tariffs is a snare and a delusion. It is politically im¬ 
possible to grant tariff embargoes to some groups and withhold 
them from others. When such embargoes are granted generally the 
result, as was the case in 1930-32, is a collapse of o\ir foreign trade, 
vanishing foreign markets for our farm and other surpluses, a 
prostrate agriculture, and a prostrate Nation. 

It is not a question of giving the American market to the Ameri¬ 
can farmer or taking it away from him. He has already got prac¬ 
tically aU of the American market, as he has always had It, except— 
as I have said—for a few types of products that we do not grow 
in sufficient quantities for our own needs, even though we impose 
high tariffs on most of them. Nobody proposes to adjiust any tariff 
rate in such a way as to diminish the sales of American farm 
products in the home market. The sole aim is, rather, to Increase 
such sales in both the domestic and the foreign markets. 

We all know that the home market Just will not absorb our large 
surpluses of cotton, corn and pork products, tobacco, wheat, and 
fruits of various kinds, not to mention other products. We must 
either find outlets abroad or else see these surpluses back up on us 
until we are overwhelmed by them. 

The contrast between our present trade policy, which contem¬ 
plates an expansion of both the domestic and foreign markets 
for farm products, and the embargo policy, which shrinks both of 
these markets, has been admirably stated by Secretary Wallace as 
follows : 

*Hy all means let us make the most of the home market. But I 
want you to think seriously about the fact that farmers have more 
to lose through nationalistic polloles than any other group. In 
the present year, 1936, farmers are cultivating probably thirty-five 
to forty-five million acres that are going to produce things which 
will be sold abroad. The most additional land they coiQd use by 
cutting out imports would be perhaps 10,000,000 acres. It Just 
wouldn’t be good sense to risk having to leave thirty-five or forty- 
million acres idle in order to try to gain a market for 10,000,000 
acres, x ^n’t think farmers are foolish enough to trade dollars 
for quarters, no —«tter how strong the pressure may be by those 
who are busy grinding vMr own axes." 

To sum up, the case for traoe •Hseeaments comes down to the 
simple proposition that by reducing exccwaive and unreasonable 
tariff barriers and inducing other countries to ukewlse, thus 
permitting a healthy growth of mutually advantageous uaa«. we 
greatly enlarge the purchasing power and the market outlets for 
our farm and other surpluses, both at home and abroad, to the 
benefit of American agriculture, American industry, and American 
labor. 

The best test of the trade-agreements policy and Its administra¬ 
tion is to be found in the 22 agreements already negotiated. No 
tariff adjustments have been made In our trade agreements With¬ 
out the Utmost care to see to It that the branches of production 
concerned, in agriculture or in industry, are amply safeguarded. 
What warrant is there for assuming that whatever tariff adjust¬ 
ments may be made In the future will not be as carefully con¬ 
sidered and as adequately safeguarded as those made in agreements 
already negotiated? 

The record of achievement imder the trade-agreements program 
Is an open book. I invite any person to $how a single Instance 
of general tariff readjustment either upward or downward, in the 
entm fiscal history of the Nation, wherein tbere has been exercised 
as much impartiality, care, and accuracy as to facts as has \ml- 
f onnly characterized the n^otlatlon of war 22 trade agreements— 
or any more solicitude for the welfare ^ agriculture, labor, busi¬ 
ness, and the population of the coqiKtry In its entire^. 

Fun and stable prosperity lor our Nation can be achieved only 
in a world which is at peace. War and threat of war, even when 
we succeed in keeping ourselves free from embroUment In actual 
hostilities, imposes upon us a heavy burden of expenditure for 
armament and an even hfsvler burden of economic dlalooation. 
This burden of economic ^jtlndjustment persists long after the 
guns of war are stilled. And hope of enduring peace among 
nations is little an illusion unless there can be provided 

for it a of economlo well-being for aU nations. 

For this, h$|lJwfw sound international trade relations are 

which He ahead, the greatest all Issues 
will be^lplllff or not the world will be xeoonstruoted along lines 


of soonomio ssourity and of firmly established order under lav^ 
which will make unthinkable a repetition of condittons of inter¬ 
national lawlessnees and of economlo chaoe such as we have 
witnessed in recent years. In the resolving of this Issue, the weight 
of our country's influence may well prove to be decisive. By ad¬ 
hering to the trade policy which we now follow, we can throw 
our influence on the side of economic progress and of peace and 
order—to our own Immense benefit, were we to abandon this 
policy, under the preesure of narrow and short-sighted attitudes on 
the part of some of our people, we would render infinitely more 
difficult the process of building an orderly and prosperous world, 
and would thus inflict upon ourselves an incalculable Injury. 

This is a truly national problem. 'With so much at soAe in the 
dangerous world of today, a united public opinion In support of 
the type of trade policy we have so fsr pursued has never been 
so essential to our country's welfare. A nation cannot prosper 
in a disordered world any more than an individual or a group 
can prosper within a nation when the country as a whole is in 
the throes of destructive chaos. Upon each and every one of us 
rests the responsibility for the choice of the course of action which 
we as a people shall piursue. 
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Mr. BUHKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me on December 21, 1939, at Omaha, Nebr., be¬ 
fore the Association of Life Underwriters on the subject, Life 
Insurance and the Monopoly Investigation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I consider it a great honor to have the privilege today of address¬ 
ing this Association of Life Underwriters. Everyone who is inter¬ 
ested In the welfare of our country recognizes how great a servics 
has been rendered by those responsible for the marvelous develop¬ 
ment in the field of life Insurance. It has been the Instrumentality 
of saving countless homes, preserving unnumbered business insti¬ 
tutions, and making life tolerable for imtold millions of bereaved 
dependents. 

With these thoughts In mind, the vast army of poUcyholdern, 
and others interested in the business of insurance, are closely 
watching the hearings being conducted by the so-called Monopoly 
Committee. It is gratifying to note the remarkable tributes which 
have been paid before that committee to the soundness of American 
life-insurance companies, and to the efficiency and devotion to the 
public Interest of their oflloers and directors. Nevertheless, it 
should be recognised that the probable result of this inquiry will 
be propttjwts for an extension of the Federal Oovernment’a regula¬ 
tory auwnty into the field of life Insurance. 

If current reports may be accepted, the implications are dis¬ 
turbing. Fundamental issues respecting the function of the Fed¬ 
eral Government in the field of economic planning and regulation 
and Its attitude toward large aggregations of wealth as represented 
in leading insurance oonyianies are shaping up for consideration by 
Congress. 

Suggestions wlilch have been heard are that Federal regulation 
may be superimposed upon the present supervision of Ufe-lnsur- 
anoe compimles by the States; that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission may be given control over the Investments of the com¬ 
panies; that this Commission or some other Federal agency, perhaps 
a brand new addition to the already long hat of bureauoratio bodies, 
wUl take charge of elections of directors of mutual insuranoe com¬ 
panies; and that a limitation may be {fiaced upon the aiae of 
companies. 

If any or all of these proposals are made eflbotlve, it will mean 
that new impetus will be given to the movement toward sociallaa- 
tion of business and Industry, that the Federal Oovamment wlU 
encroach further upon the sovereignty of the States, that the 
burdens and problems of the insuranoe companies will be vastly 
Increased, that a Federal bttreaucracy will create new maladjust¬ 
ments in the economio structure through Its attempts to apply 
untried social and economic theories, and that citlasna in their 
capacity as taipayers will suffer from the new costs of regulatlan 
and in their capacity as policyholders wUl fed the adverse effects of 
unwarranted interference with private management. 

The monqpoly investigation was authorleed by Congress about a 
year and a half ago. The inveatlgatlng group created under tbs 
terms of a Joint resolution is ofDclaliy designated as the Tempoiary 
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National Sco&omy Committee. Its printed hearings bear the head¬ 
ing “Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power.** 

The resolution fOr the inquiry authorl 2 sed the committee to in¬ 
vestigate questions raised In a message by the President on April 
29, 1938, with respect to “monopoly and the concentration of 
economic power In and financial control over production and dis¬ 
tribution of goods and services” with a view to determining **(1) the 
causes of such concentration and control and their effect upon 
competition; (2) the effect of the existing price system and the price 
policies of industry upon the general level of trade, upon employ¬ 
ment. upon long-term profits, and upon consumption; and (3) the 
effect of existing tax, patent, and other Government policies upon 
competition, price levels, unemployment, profits, and consumption.** 
The very broad scope of the inquiry as thus indicated is further 
extended into the monetary field with a mandate to the committee 
also to “investigate the subject of governmental adjustment of the 
purchasing power of the dollar so as to attain 1926 price levels.** 

The resolution provided for a committee of 12, consisting of 3 
Senators, 8 Representatives, and 1 representative each of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, the Treasury Department, the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Commerce, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The inquliy Is unusual In that it is conducted Jointly by repre¬ 
sentatives of the legislative and executive branches of the Govern¬ 
ment. Each of these coordinate branches has six members on the 
committee. Nominally neither branch has an advantage, but actu¬ 
ally the executive branch is in the better position to dominate the 
proceedings. The six Members of Congress were selected on a bi¬ 
partisan basis, four of them being Democrats and two Republicans. 
They represent different viewpoints with respect to social and eco¬ 
nomic policies and may not always vote as a unit. The six mem¬ 
bers from the executive branch, on the other hand, represent de¬ 
partments and agencies which are a part of the administration. 
Presumably they will be in substantial accord on controversial 
Issues. Furthermore, the major part of the funds of the com¬ 
mittee was appropriated directly to the President for allotment 
among the six departments and agencies. Under the practice 
followed studies of various phases of the broad problem of monop¬ 
oly and concentration of economic power are conducted by the 
different departments and agencies, and they present the evidence 
before the whole committee. Thus, the presentation of evidence 
is largely controlled by the administration. Final recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee will be similarly controlled if one or two 
of the six Members of Congress approve proposals of the six de¬ 
partmental representatives. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, chairman, and Rep¬ 
resentative Hatton W. Sumnehb, of Texas, vice chairman, have tried 
to keep the Investigation on an objective basis and to avoid any¬ 
thing resembling a “witch hunt.” They have been successful to a 
considerable degree. The public hearings, which commenced in 
December a year ago and are still in progress, have been on a 
much higher level than most investigations of a comparable 
nature. The facts assembled and analyses made will be of great 
value in the consideration of economic problems covering a wide 
range. No similar inquiry*of a comprehensive character has been 
made for many years. The facts and conclusions in earlier studies 
are out of date by reason of economic changes during periods In¬ 
fluenced by the World War, the recent depression, and the new 
European war. 

While the usefulness of the assembling of basic facts must be 
conceded, this doe^ not mean that the interpretation placed upon 
them by the committee of Its recommendations should be accepted 
without careful consideration. 

The line of inquiry, as required by the rcooiutlon of authoriza¬ 
tion, has followed the course charted in the President’s message to 
Congress. 'The social and economic views of the administration 
have been dominant. jt 

Specifically, the departmental representatives who have been most 
conspicuous in the hearings have a strong bias against big business. 
They believe firmly that a concentration of power in the Federal 
Government is necessary to break up a concentration of power in 
private industry. They see monopoly in every large aggregation 
of capital and are prone to overlook such benefits as are derived by 
the masses of our population. They think our economic system has 
failed and that far-reaching changes must take place. The struc¬ 
ture which they envision has more resemblance to Socialist and 
Fascist states than to the American system of free enterprise. 

That the subject of life insurance should be brought into an 
investigation of monopoly Is symptomatic of the astigmatism which 
has affected the viewpoint in these quarters. No one has made any 
charges refiectlng on the soundness of the management of life- 
insurance companies. There were not even assertions as to the 
absence of competition between the larger companies and those 
with a less formidable array of assets. The public generally had 
been impressed with the manner in which the Insurance companies 
survived the depression. Only the inhibitions of limited Incomes 
were holding back a tremendous rush toward the use of savings 
in Insurance In preference to all other forms of investment. 

The one and only reason for the Investigation of insurance com¬ 
panies may be found in the large amount of wealth represented In 
these companies. In this aggregation of wealth were seen evils 
because of a concentration of economic power. 

The original suggestion for the inclusion of insturance companies 
in the inquiry may be found In the Presldent*s message to Con¬ 
gress. He said: 

*'The tremendous Investment funds controlled by our great in¬ 
surance companies have a certain kinship to Investment trusts, In 
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that these companies invest as trustees the savings of millions of 
our people. The Securities and Exchange Commission should be’ 
authorized to make an investigation of the facts relating to these 
investments with particular relation to their use as an instrument 
of economic power.** 

The President's statement was referred to as the basis of the 
Inquiry when the Securities and Exchange Commission commenced 
its presentation of evidence with respect to insurance companies 
before the Monopoly Committee on February 6, 1939. 

William O. Douglas, then the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and a member of the Monopoly Committee 
and subsequently appointed as an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, said is an introductory statement: 

“The President, in his message to the Congress, spoke of the 
tremendous Investment funds controlled by our great Insurance 
companies and asked that authorization be given to investijgate 
the manner in which these investments are used as 'air instrument 
of economic power.* it is on this broad problem that we will 
present to the committee facts concerning the insurance busi¬ 
ness. * * • 

“It is our present task to-4!urvey the economic power inherent 
In the vast investment funds controlled by the Insurance com¬ 
panies and to study the impact of that power upon our national 
economy. The scope of our problem is as broad as the sphere of 
Infiuence of the insurance companies themselves. Inquiry into 
that problem of necessity takes us from Wall Street to Main Street, 
from the capital markets and financial centers of the East into 
the farm lands of the West and South. It will properly bring us 
in time to a consideration of the extent to which insurance-com¬ 
pany influence permeates areas of national importance, such as the 
capital markets, the supply of mortgage funds available to farm¬ 
ers, railroad reorganization, and perhaps the financing of low-rent 
housing. It will of necessity demand inquiry as to the future of 
investment banking in this country, and, Indeed, the extent to 
which insurance companies have come to dominate security is¬ 
suers, underwriters, and investors. These are not boundaries of 
our making. They inhere in the character of the insurance 
business." 

Examination of part 4 of the printed hearings of the committee, 
which consists of nearly 500 pages of testimony and exhibits relat¬ 
ing to Insurance, discloses much evidence as to the soundness of 
insurance companies, the efficiency of their management, their 
large resources, and the commanding position they occupy in the 
financial world. One searches in vain, however, for specific charges 
as to any conspiracy among the Insurance companies for the use 
of their resources in a concerted program involving the exercise of 
economic power, or even as to the use of funds of any particular 
company with a view to exercising such power. Nowhere in the 
testimony does there seem to appear any evidence that the effect 
of the investments made by the Insurance companies as a whole 
has been injurious to our economic structure. 

The preliminary report made public by the committee last July 
contains a section on insurance, but here again it is impossible to 
find ansrthing indicating that the concentration of economic powe” 
in the insurance companies through large investment fup'<® 
had adverse effects upon the general public. In tb^*' leport it is 
stated that “the first hearings on InsurancA '^ere primarily im¬ 
portant for establishing certain facts respect to concentration 
of control of life-insurance and perpetuation of manage¬ 

ment.'* It is noted in 1937 there were 398 legal reserve life- 
insurance assets in excess of $27,660,000,000, 

that these companies had about 64,000,000 policyholders, and that 
at the end of 1938 the Insurance in force amounted to about $110,- 
000,000,000. It is further noted In the report that legal-reserve 
life-insurance companies have absorbed more and more of the 
country's savings, that in 1937 the assets of these companies ex¬ 
ceeded by almost $10 000,000,000 the combined assets of savings 
banks and building and loan associations in this country and were 
far greater than the savings deposits in State and national commer¬ 
cial banks. It is also noted that while the population has doubled 
since 1890, the Insurance assets have been multiplied 25 times. Bo 
great have the assets become, the report states, that industry and 
Government discover themselves increasingly dependent upon life- 
insurance companies for essential financing. To Uliistrate this 
point the report states that on December 31, 1938, the 49 largest 
legal-reserve life-insurance companies owned 11 percent of the 
direct and guaranteed debt of the United States Government, 9.9 
percent of all State, city, municipal, and political subdivislonal 
debt; 22.9 percent of all railroad bonds; 22 percent of the entire 
public-utility debt; 16 percent of the industrial debt; 11 percent of 
all farm mortgages; and 14 percent of all city mortgages. 

To a la 3 rman these figures would seem to offer impressive evi¬ 
dence that the insurance companies have played a tremendously 
helpful part in the financing of our Industry and agriculture and 
in making it possible for our governmental bodies to operate on a 
deficit basis without disaster. 

The report contains not a word of criticism as to the use made 
by the insurance companies of their funds. There is not a line to 
indicate that a single policyholder in a solvent company has ever 
lost a dollar. Not a word is said about any insolvent companies, 
which evidently have been so few in number as not even to Justify 
mention. There is no suggestion of the need of emergency or other 
legislation. Presumably that will come later. 

One gets only a vague hint as to what is in the wind. The 
report notes that the 25 largest insurance companies own 87 

K rcent of all the assets, 16 of the 25 own 80 percent, and the 5 
rgest own 64 percent. It is further asserted that the direction, of 
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the investment of the huge seaervoir of ftinde reete with the oi&oers 
of a comparatively few ooBapanies tn a limited eastern area* and 
that 16 companies, whose home oQoes are located in the New York 
area and in New England, own 74 percent of all the assets. 

General observations with which the committee concludes Its 
preliminary report also are significant. The committee states that 
the tendency toward the concentration of control of the economic 
system in fewer and fewer business executives seems proved, that 
the consequence of the tendency is a steadily lessening number of 
competitors, that the financial and other resources required for 
economic endeavor are becoming Increasingly difficult for the 
ordlBury enterprise to obtain and that concentration of economic 
power and wealth is accompanied by Inoreaslpg unemployment and 
narrowing markets. 

In.lts preliminary report the comndttee did not offer a remedy. 
It is obvious that In the final repdft gpme aort of a plan or plans 
wlU be presented for greater govef^MpgStai control of business and 
Industry. 

m a nutshell, the Investigiiition of Ipsumioe companies seems In¬ 
tended to establish the exlstenes 0' a concentration of wealth 
which will be offered as prlma S$C0 evidaiioe of the need of gov¬ 
ernmental control. 

The premise In this Inquiry, as in others recently conducted, la 
that big business Is essentially evil and that the existence of 
unemployment proves that contention. 

This particular matter represents manly erne phase of the move¬ 
ment toward a planned economy, a msM^t so dear to the hearts 
of many advanced thinkers. It is ptoposed, and much of the 
program already has been enacted Into law, that Federal bureau¬ 
crats shall supervise the management of our industry, agriculture, 
and finance. Control Is to be taken away from private business¬ 
men, farmers, and financiers, and vested In the Oovenunent. The 
pattern is strikingly similar to that which has been followed in 
the totalitarian countries of Europe but is in violent eonfliet with 
our system of free enterprise. 

In this particular case the economic planners want to obtain 
control over the Investment of funda by the insurance companies. 
It is part of a pc^cy lor a rationing of capital as a means of 
directing the course of Industry and agriculture. 

The drive against the Insaranoe companies, whlcffi imdoubtedly 
will result in a proposal for legislation to give the Seeurttles and 
Exchange Commission and possibly other agendea authority over 
them, la not actuated by any concern for the gaiety of the funds 
of pelioyholders but is part of a much broader movement to vest 
in the Government complete economic power. Again and again 
rtiirifi g the hearings it was emphasized that no question was being 
raised as to the sotindness of the companies. 

Mr. Douglas In his opening statement said: ''At the outset I want 
to make dear that this Inquiry does not attack and in no way 
questions tbe adequacy of the reserves of any insurance company 
within Its eeope. Under State laws the legal reserve companies 
aie required to set aside in restricted investments, funds sufficient 
that each policyholder will receive the amount of his 
POl^^^cben his risk matures. No policyholder need have any con¬ 
cern that fact brought out in this inquiry will in any way 
Jeopardize the proM»«i4on which he counts upon through his insur- 
anoe policy." 

XJr. Donald H. Davenport, spetaca eoonoxnic consultant to the 
f.TUkWfaiioe section of the Securities and mK«i»snge Commission, one 
of IlkO diltaf witnesses presented by the CommiMXoBb told the com- 
mfitii Jbot, despite the depredaticni at real estate ana «ttnUar 
tosasa, we strength of the insuranoe companies was unimpaired 
and Uiat there was no suggestion of possible insolvency. 

In fxidneotion with a chart showing the operations of the four 
cffiief types of savings institutions, tbe life-insurance companies, 
the ntiNual savings banks, the building and loan associations, and 
the aevtwgg departments of the oommereial banks, Dr. Davenport 
said: 

"The dhart based on the aggregates reflecting the growth of these 
four principal types of savings institutions W the United States 
raises certain questions to which we cannot give final answer at 
this time; however, it is apparent that the hfe-iiiBurance oqia- 
panies have never shown a decline. Every year for which figeMee 
are available, total assets of life-insurance oompaniee alMW dn 
increase over the assets of the year before. This was tme ia kill, 
the year oi the Influenza epidemic, when death losses wasaiweip- 
tionally high. It was also true throughout the depressten pears 
of 1082, 1083, and 1034. tn this req;>eot the llfe-lnsuranoe com¬ 
panies are tmlque among financial institutions. The reasons for 
the momentum which has carried tlie life-insurance companies ever 
upward are many. Among them may be mentioned the fact that 
premium receipts, which ooxW:ltuted about 72 percent of their total 
inoome in 1087, have been almost always more than sufficient to 
meet expenditures for all purposes.” 

At the conclusion of the insurance hearings. Senator OldaBoifXT, 
chairman of the committee, In a statement to the press, asserted 
that the evidence submitted had "amply justified” the statement 
by Bir. Douglas at the outset that "no policyholder need have any 
concern that any facts brought out In the inquiry would in any 
way Jeopardize the protection he counts upon." itenator OllAHomnr 
said that "nothing whatever has developed at the hwrlngs to re¬ 
flect upon the Integrity or the ability of the men who administer 
these huge organizations” 

Senator OMABOKirr added: 

*T am personally satisfied that there Is not a single responsible 
official of any fst these eompuiles who is not as sino«ely interested 


in restoring and promoting ec ale proiq;>erlty in the Uhlted States 
as is any public ofScUl, and 1 cannot forego taking advantage of 
this opportunity to thank the insurance leaders fdr the cooperation 
which they mTe to the committee. 

"It would he a mistake to let the testimony which was produced 
with respect to the pure formality of ttxh eieotton 0 officers and 
directors tn some of the companies cast a reflection on either the 
companies or their officers, and 1 trust that no one has gained any 
such impression. So far as any testimony produced before the com¬ 
mittee is concerned, aU of these companies are operated in full 
compliance with the laws of the State by vditoh chartered and in 
which they operate." 

Although the attorneys and experts qf the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission who were in charge of the presentation of evi¬ 
dence were not greatly interested in anything except a possible 
concentration of economic power, the hearings contain oonsiderable 
testimony as to the valuable contflbiition of the insuranoe compa¬ 
nies to the prosperity of the Nbttoii. Besides providing protection 
for the lutme and safeguefdthg sttThigs of the policyholders, the 
companies were shown to heTe doade mttch toward promoting the 
health or the people and eeMiMg the average length of life. 

Another a^eet o^ the imnanoe situation which those present¬ 
ing tbe ovidenoe to the Monopoly Committee were not anxious to 
enmhmlMe was the adverse effect of present Government policies 
upon the companies and upon polioynolders. The so-called easy- 
money pd^y. which has been promoted by the administration both 
as a mea|B of provldi^ low Interest rates to Industry and to facili¬ 
tate thetlnanclng of Treasury deficits, has seriously affected insur¬ 
ance companies, endowments, and other institutions, and private 
citizens dependent upon income from investments. Testimony be¬ 
fore the Monopoly Committee showed that the insurance companies 
have had increasing difficulty in finding investments with satisfac¬ 
tory yields because of the prevalent low Interest rates and that the 
lower earnings have been lefleoted In dividends to policyholders. 
Furthermore, the companies have beSn forced to Increase greatly 
thetr holdings of Government securities. The Imrge percentage of 
the public debt held by the Insuranoe companies Is not due to any 
desire of the companies for economic power but rather to the In¬ 
creasing monopolization of Investment opportunities by the Govern¬ 
ment which has made such a trend unavoidable. 

Inflationary trends imder the present administration also have 
been a menace to the Insurance companies. If there should be a 
runaway speculative boom, which coifid easily occur on the basis 
of enormous excess banking reserves, the depreciation In the pur¬ 
chasing power of money would deal a severe blow to holders of 
insurance policies. If interest rates should rise to a level which 
was normal a few years ago, it would mean a decline in the 
market value of the oompanies' large hoMlngs of Government securi¬ 
ties to a point below par, with a consequent heavy loss. 

Statistics which appear in the printed hearings of the committee 
show that on December 31. 1988, 178 percent of all Ufs-insuranoe 
assets was represented by secttrlties of the Uhited BMes Oovem- 
ment. A decade ago, in 1929, only 2 percent of hfe-inzwnttm asSBtz 
consisted of Government securities. The part of total Msts repre¬ 
sented by farm and city mortgages has greatly in cr e i sd. wffticli may 
be attributed to the reeponsibllTty assumed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment In these fields. 

Various Federal policies. Including low Interest rates, enormous 
expenditures of the Government in disregard of a balanced Budget, 
and the paternalistic trend shown In relief and soclal-secmlty 
programs, have all tended to weaken the habit of thrift which for¬ 
merly WM ingrained in the American people. The alarming tend¬ 
ency to depMd on the Government for security, not only in old 
age but in the prime oc life, cannot fall to retard the expansion of 
the business of the life-insurance oompanies. 

Another possible menace to the oompanies Is Federal competi¬ 
tion. The proposal has TOomltK^mBBL tmmmad tor a voluntary sys¬ 
tem of old-age poulOQS wlOtiFlfm OmwwnWieiit Under the plan 
the Government would engeBi Jn the liia|iiagiw.thwa>nsga for the 
purpose of providing anmitttftz ^tt jwiw e fi s wMft Mill lupcsne at a 
cost less than is possible through fgUmtm 13090W9 

refused to approve this scheme when tt was pMtmbm 4^ 

ministration at the time of the enactment of the Sooial ElMdlf 
Act because of possible injurious competition in an impOTtaxit Mi 
of privsite business. That the propel^ should be renewed is in¬ 
dicative of the constant trend toward a soclsdlzation of business 
and iTHtteWbr y 

Juzt wM tte JMsral bureaucracy would desire with respect to 
a new eilogation of investments by the insuranoe companies in 
vartBUi fioMz«dt industry, agriculture, and fixiance Is not dear. It 
seeme OMouMM the oonoentratlon of economic power in Wash¬ 
ington weulitHgM more dangerous than any present concentration 
in the MgeUiMl principal finsinnial markets are located and 
which of free enterprise. 

Furthermore, the the aaeijwmtion of regulatory authority 

by the Federal QovenMMmt made evident. The 

evidence before the Monopo l y IMMNlifiyoes not appear to show 
any laxity in the superTiiien Of thfi oompimies by the 

States. Any regulatioii impoaed toy the ffigiral Ooeeniment would 
be snpertmpoeed upon that of ttae fftataa tlhile the Federal Oov- 
wrnment may enoroadu upon tSie zooeraignty of the States, aa it is 
doing Increaslngty with iwqpeot to the regolatton of huaineas, Indua- 
try, and agrleutture. It oa&not deatroy tbair zovzrelgnty. The 
result of Federal cegulatiixn woidd toe a new tourden on the insurance 
companies. Already the taxes to which they are sutojaet tooth at the 
hands of the States and the Federal Govemmeiit axe very heavy. 
Any extension of Federal authority protoably woidd mean more 
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epMUa t«M, ostnuMty to part to toMoce tbe added ewt ot admto- 
iatration. ttu poDoytiMden wonU low nose than they oouM poi 
l^fn frond VeNSernl nj pftyy 

1m movement with respect to Fidexml control of the Itfe^insor* 
enoe ecanpenlee preeente a defmite ohaUenge to American principles 
tif l^vemment. Zt r^reesnte an encroaohment upon the sover¬ 
eignty of ttie States wbleh has not been shown to be Jnsthled. It 
anvolves an assumption of economic power in the Federal Oovem- 
meat which foUowe trends in Bnrqpe but is IncoBsistent with prao- 
ttces fenerally acon»ted until very recently in the United States. Zt 
raises an Issue which must be met If th6 tendency toward a 
■tarttiag oentrallaatlon of power in Washington ie to be checked. 


Laying the Cornerstone of Jefferson Memorial 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix the address delivered by the 
President ot the United States on the oecasion of the lasdng 
of the cornerstone of the Jefferson Memorial at Washington, 
D. C., November 15, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

In the earlteet days of the Republic, under the Constitution, the 
Representatives of the several States were in substantial agreement 
that a National Capital should be founded in a Federal district set 
apart from the Jurisdiction of any individual State. This purpose 
was in a true sense a symbol of a realisation of national unity; and 
the final location of the National Capital proclaimed a propex com¬ 
promise between the interests of the North, the South, the seaboard, 
axMi the Interior, as they existed at the time. 

In aU of the hundred and fifty years of our existence as a consti¬ 
tutional nation many memcMrials to Its civil and military chiefs have 
been set up here. But It has been reserved to two of these leaders 
to receive special tribute In the Nation*s Capital by the erection of 
national shrines perpetuating their memories over end above the 
i^jpreelatton and regard tendered to other great cltteens of the 
Repute. 

Tbday we lay tbe cornerstone of a third great shrine—-adding the 
name of Thomas Jefferson to the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I have spoken of the national character of the District of Ccaumbia 
itself, a capital which represents today the vitality, not of 18 
Atlantic seaboard States but of 48 States which encompass tbe 
width of our continent. 

This vitaUty envisages many-sided Interests, and it is therefore 
fitting that among hundreds of monuments to famous Americans 
the three great shrines axe dedicated to men of many-sided qufdlttes. 

Washln^n represented abilities recognised In every part of 
the 3 Poung nation and In every part of the civilized world, for he 
was not only a great military leader, not only a great moderator 
in bringing together discordant elements in the formation of a 
constitutional nation, not only a great executive of that nation in 
its troublous early years, but also a man of vision and accomplish¬ 
ment in civil fleldA, talented engineer and stirveyor, planner of 
highways and canals, patron of husbandry, friend of scientists, and 
fellow of political thinkers. 

Lincoln, too, was s many-sided man. Pioneer of the wilderness, 
counsel for the underprivileged, soldier in an Indian war, master 
of the English tongtie, rallying point for a tom nation, emancipator, 
not of slaves alone, but of those of heavy heart everywhere, foe of 
malice, teacher of good will. 

To those we add today another American of many parts—^not 
Jefferson, the founder of a party, but the Jefferson whoee influence 
is felt today In many of the current activities of mankind. 

When in tbe year 1939 America speaks of its BUI of Rl^ts 
we think of the author of the statute for religious liberty in 
Virginia. 

When today Americans celebrate the Fourth of July 1776, our 
minds revert to Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. 

> When each kpring we take part In the commencement exercises ci 
schools and imlverslties, we go back to the days of Jefferson, 
founder of the University of Vi^inla. 

When we think of Benjamin Franklin as experimenter In 
physios. We rexnember that Jefferson was an inventor of numerous 
small devices to make human life sinaidev and happier, and that he, 
too, experimented in the biology of agriculture and livestock. 

. Zn the fsiirrent era of the emotion of imble bultdlngs we recognize 
the enormous influence of Jefferson in the American application of 


elasBio art to homes and public buUdlngs—an Influence which makes 
itself felt today in the selsotlon of the design for this very shrine 
for which we lay the cornerstone. 

But It was in the field of poUtioal phUoeophy that Jefferson*! 
tigmfi is transcendent. 

He lived as we live in the midst of a struggle between rule by 
the self-chosen individual or the self-appointed few and rule by tbe 
franchise and approval of the many. He believed as we do that the 
average opinion of mankind is in the long run superior to the 
dictates of the self •chosen. 

During all the years that have foUowed Thomas Jefferson the 
United States has expanded his philosophy into a greater achieve¬ 
ment of security of the Nation, senirlty of the individual, and 
national unity than in any other part of the world. 

It may be that the confilct between the two forms of philosophy 
will continue for centuries to come, but we in the United States 
are more than ever satisfied with the republican form of govern¬ 
ment based on regtdarly recurring opportunities to our citizens to 
choose their leaders for themselves. 

Therefore, In memory of the many-sided Thomas Jefferson and in 
honor of the ever promt vitality cf this type of Americanism, we 
lay the cornerstone of this shrine. 


Politics as a Profession for Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT P. WAGNER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


ADDRESS BT HON. JAMES A. PARLEY 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, 1 afik unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an Interesting and timely address 
delivered by Hon. James A. Phrley before the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, Pa„ 
December 4, 1939. subject of the address is Politics as 
a Profession for Businessmen. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It is a privilege for me to address the members of a great uni¬ 
versity which, among its other functions, maintains one ot the 
best-known schools of busmees In the world. 1 am partloalarly 
glad to talk to you quite frankly and simply about polltiCB. One 
of the most useful things that any of us can do is to look ocoa- 
slonsHy at the other man's job. It would be very helpful if all 
politicians could look occasionally at business through a business¬ 
man’s eyes, and If all businessmen could occasionally have a glimpse 
of public affairs through the eyes of politicians. 

I am a politician, and am proud of being one. I am also a busi¬ 
nessman, and I am proud of that. But I do think it is fair to say— 
though politicians frequently do not say it—^that in politics we 
probably have to take accoxmt, and do take accoxmt, of the views 
of businessmen perhaps even more than businessmen take account 
of political factors. 

Politicians probably stand more abuse, year in and year out, than 
l^haps any other group of Individuals. And yet the success of 
ogg democracy in large measure is directly and continuously de- 
plhdent on them and on their work. Public opinion in a de¬ 
mocracy has to find some way of expressing Itself in an orderly 
and effective fashion. This we do through i^lUcal parties, which 
give effective form to the desires of the public and the views of 
our citizens. The organization of political parties and the using 
of them to express the public will Is the work of politicians. It is 
they who must harmonize conflicting points of view; who must 
reach compromises: who must look always for the greatest common 
divisor of public opinion and give the result form and substance. 
In practice this means reaching agreements on candidates, on 
policies, and on legislation which meets the needs of the country. 

One may almost say that Whenever the politician fails, de¬ 
mocracy falls. In some coirntrles abroad, where politicians were 
unable to work out a general unity, when parties divided and sub¬ 
divided to an Intolerable degree, and when agreement could not 
be had on men and measures, the structure became so weakened 
that dictatorship was invoked as a relief from confusion. 

The vices of the politioUm have so often been attacked that I 
think it is fair, for a change, to fire a shot In his defense. A well- 
known author onoe wrote a most elaborated study about politics 
and politicians, taking careful acooimt of all their virtues and of 
all their failings; but he wound up with the conclusion that, 
alter all. In tbe prevailing state of the world, politics was one of 
the noblest professions in the world. It did endeavor to create, 
maintain, and safeguard the public order, within which Individuals 
everywhere could work out their own lives in peace and freedom. 
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l8 politics a profcfiticai for IniBlnessmen? I think it can be, and 
•houid be. if certain facias are appreciated. Many of the qualities 
required for success In both callings are the same. At bottom, 
as usiial, they turn <m character. A businessman's greatest asset 
Is his reputation for keeping his engagements; and the greatest 
asset of a politte l an is the knowledge that his word is 100«pereent 
good. 

A politician's promise is called by other polltlolans a ^'contract.** 
It is fre^ently not the kind of contract that businessmen talk 
about—^t&it is. an arrangement by which one man promises to do 
eomething in return for the promise of his opposite party to do 
something for him. More often than not in political matters it 
is a promise to try to work out some partlcidar problem; or to 
take a particular position, and there is no consideration of any 
kind received for the promise. When in political life it is said of 
a man. *‘He keeps his contracts," he has achieved the first essen¬ 
tial to success. This Is exactly what a businessman has attained 
when the banker, his customers, and his competitors, all know 
that he is a man of his word. 

Likewise, a politician, like a businessman, has to be extremely 
careful about giving his word. He has to try to estimate whether, 
when he gives his word, he can fulfill it. Men who are experienced 
In public life are very cautious about giving their word. They 
know that all kinds of considerations enter into the problem; and 
they know that it is much easier to promise than to make good. 
This is also the characteristic of a cautious and capable business¬ 
man. 

A third requirement Is certainly the same for success in both 
politics and business. This is the kindly quality of courtesy and 
generosity. There is temptation in both fields to say unkind 
things about other men or to belittle their motives; yet experience 
teaches that lack of generosity, and willingness to take liberties 
with other men's reputations, eventually spoils the most promising 
career. The other man is entitled to his point of view, and 
nothing is gained by not recognizing that he is probably honest 
about it. Political battles, like business competition, are hard 
fought; but successful fighting does not descend to personalities. 
Where you hear of personal attacks in politics, you usually find 
that an amateur is back of them. 

Again, in both fields, moderation and self-control are essential. 
To take undue advantage of a situation Is always a mistake, if 
only because In the fast-moving panorama of human events situ¬ 
ations are apt to reverse themselves. Moderation in the hour of 
triumph rests on something more than mere self-preservation. It 
is essential to democratic government. If the successive political 
victories of various groups were followed in each case by an at¬ 
tempt to make trouble for the defeated party, democracy would 
soon break up in a set of meaningless rebellions. Politicians know. 
Jxist as businessmen know, that if an advantage is pushed too far. 
eventually a day of reckoning comes. 

But If the qualities needed for the profession of business and 
of politics are somewhat the same. It must be recognized that the 
profession of politics does require certain elements which business¬ 
men frequently do not need to have. In public affairs men are 
never entirely their own masters, nor are they masters even over 
the particular situations in which they appear to be dominant. A 
businessman can, within limits, give an order. He can settle policy 
according to his own best lights. A politician has not only to 
make up his own mind as to what he thinks ought to be done, but 
he must also find out as well as he can what the public thinks or 
will think about a situation. In fact, his ability to estimate pub¬ 
lic opinion is one of the very reasons why he is able to mobilize 
that opinion so as to bring about some definite result. 

Public opinion is not simple. It is made up of an endless num¬ 
ber of strands. There are groups with special interests; and oth¬ 
ers with sentimental attachments; and still others with directly 
opposed interests: and all of these have to be considered. Fre- 
qtiently students, professors, or analysts, are at work on advanced 
ideas in any particular situation; ideas which have not yet wbn 
ubilc support, but which may do so in the future. All of these 
ave to be taken together and appraised. Frequently the ap¬ 
praisal of them is instinctive; because good politics, like good 
business, Is an art; and there is a genius of politics, just as there 
Is a genius of business. Understanding and estimating currents 
of public opinion is not a thing which most businessmen have to 
do; and learning the art Is sometimes not easy. 

In public life I have often seen men come from bxislness into 
public affairs. In some cases. I have noticed that their first feel¬ 
ings are tmhappy. They consider a problem; make up their own 
minds about it; and then to to work to get something done. This 
Is what they would do In their own business. Suddenly they dis¬ 
cover that a number of people do not agree; or that a great num¬ 
ber of people who are only incidentally interested feel that they 
have a right to be consulted. The press somehow presents their 
Ideas in an unhappy light. 

To a man new in public life, the process seems interminable and 
cumbrous. Why in the world, they think, can you not make a 
straightforward decision and give quick answers to plain ques¬ 
tions? Yet When action is taken without going through all of 
this troublesome process of consultation, consideration, and coop¬ 
eration, the meastire is often not successful. Things crop up 
Which were not considered before. Units in the government whose 
existence is hardly suspected, have to carry out the policy; and un¬ 
less these units are sold on the idea. Ihe resulte seem not too 
happy^ iome men never do learn the process. 


But there are others, and many of them, who do realize the differ¬ 
ence in the two processes. Among them have been some of the 
moat successful of public servants, outstanding in political life. In 
every case. I think, you would find that these men had learned not 
only to make up their own minds, but to consider that tlie pubho 
business means also meeting the minds of all kinds and sorts of 
people, and considering the interests of many and varied groups. 
These men have usually learned that ambition is just as leglttmate 
a human motive as is the desire to make a profit—provided it is 
used moderately, and provided the means of attaining the ambition, 
like the methods used in making a profit, are honorable. 

Ambition is to politics very much what the profit motive Is to 
business. It Is right and just that it should be so. As a legitimate 
profit ought to rest on a legitimate service rendered, so ambition to 
rise in the public service is worthy when it is satisfied by the 
faithful performance of useful work. In very large measure polltioai 
ambitions are satisfied by cooperation rather than by competition; 
I myself have found that the best method of working with many 
men is to try to help as many of them as possible to satisfy their 
legitimate ambitions, as an honest reward for work in the public 
interest. 

A business grows more complex as it gets larger, and political 
problems grow more difficult as they cease to be local and become 
national. In this respect I believe the United States is peculiar. 
It is the largest group of people anywhere on earth which endeavors, 
through political processes, to work out measures statable to 
130,000,000 people spread over a huge empire. Though conflicting 
interests have to be considered even in the smallest local district, 
they are as nothing compared to the conflicting interests In national 
matters. 

Yet our economic success is due directly to the fact that we 
have been successful in finding common measures suitable, at 
least in part, to all; for otherwise, instead of having one republic, 
we should long since have been cut up into regional units each 
endeavoring to take advantage of the other; and we should prob¬ 
ably be headed toward the tragic chaos In which the continent 
of Europe finds itself today. That we were able to escape this is 
not merely good fortune. It was due, first, to the singular clear¬ 
sightedness of the men who drew the Constitution of the United 
States specifically in order to form a more perfect union. But 
it was also due to the fact that American politicians, whatever 
their sins, in general have realized that their task is to make 
the machinery work, and not to find ways by which it can be 
made to fall. 

Let me say a word about a phrase which is often heard in 
these days. People ask for "more business in government." 
There is a great deal of truth in this, but only if some of the 
limitations I have tried to note above are kept in mind, llie 
methods of government can certainly be improved. We are a 
long way from that smooth, clean-cut efficiency in public affairs 
which all of us hope to see. But when that is said, it neverthe¬ 
less is true that government is a great deal more efficient than 
many people suppose. Do you know anything, for instance, on 
which you can depend with greater certainty than you can on 
the United States Post Office? Year in and year out, I think any 
fair-minded person would agree that it is as dependable and 
effective as any other business. 

Even the process of legislation. I think, stands up pretty well 
by comparison. It is true that there are endless delays and com¬ 
promises and modifications In order to work out a measure which 
will finally have the general support of the people. But if you 
have ever tried to secure agreement on a measure in, let us say, 
a trade association representing a large number of businessmen. 
I think you will agree that the process is almost as difficult as 
in a legislatme. In trade assoolatlons or other conventions, there 
are endless modifications and delays; discussion is easy, but action 
difficult. What is more, you will find that in the trade associa¬ 
tion, as well as in the State legislature or in the Ckingress, if 
action is hasty, if there is not this full discussion, the job is apt 
to be badly done. 

Businessmen sometimes complain of this, thinking of their own 
desks where they can make decisions by themselves. And yet even 
there, I think, a wise businessman knows that though he seems to 
decide the question by himself, in reality, he does a good deal of 
consulting first. He consults his technical people and his plant 
mahagers. Frequently he constUts the representatives of his labor 
as well, and the decision he finally takes is a composite of all their 
views.. Unless he does this, his business decision is likely to have 
disappointing results. When it is remembered that even a small 
task in government is huge compared to most tasks in business, 
you begin to discover that there is a reason for this apparent slow¬ 
ness and delay. 

I believe that there is a great opportunity in public servloe for 
businessmen. The certainty of the business method, the search for 
the thing that can be done instead of for the impractical idea, the 
insistence that the customer shall be satisfied—all are qualities of 
the higheet use in public affairs. But to these must be added a 
certain sensitive quality—the ability to understand public opinion; 
the willingness to compose differences; the realization that in poli¬ 
tics no one can act alone, whether the affair concerns the fifth pre¬ 
cinct of the sixth ward or the national interest of the United States. 
I do not hdld out any hope of great material reward, nor even of 
great reputation, as an incentive. Frequently the only reward a 
politloian ever has Is the feeUn^ that a great many people are hap- 

g ier because of hie labor, and the friendship of the men with whom 
e has Worked. Often he works unseen; still more often he is 
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of our economic hie, which likewise is today the most effective 
economic ovganiaation in the world. Our country has made good 
use Of both; it has every reason to be proud qf both. It has every 
reason to demand of both groups that we improve our methods and 
enlarge our id ea s. But it has every cause to believe that if the 
two pfofeaaions understand their own tasks and understand each 
other our democracy la wen served and otir country la safe. 


Lajrinir of Gornerstone of Roosevelt Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record the address de¬ 
livered by the President oi the United States on the occa¬ 
sion of the laying of the cornerstone of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N. Y., on November 20,1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Half a century ago a small boy took especial delight in climbing 
an old tree, now unhappily gone, to pick and eat ripe sickle pears. 
That was 100 feet to the west of where we stand. Just to the 
north he used to lie flat between the strawberry rows and eat 
sun-warmed strawberries. In the spring of the year, in hip rubber 
boots, he sailed his first toy boats in the surface water formed by 
the melting snows. In the summer with his dogs he dug into the 
woodchuck holes of this same field. The descendants of those 
same woodchucks still inhabit the field and I hope they wUl con¬ 
tinue to do so lor all time. 

It has, therefore, been my personal hope that this library, and 
the use of it by scholars and visitors, will come to be an integral 
part of a country scene which the hand of man has not greatly 
changed since the days of the Indians who dwelt here 300 years 
ago. 

We know from simple deduction that these fields were culti¬ 
vated by the first inhabitants of America—for the oak trees in 
these fields were striplings 3 centuries ago and grew up in open 
fields as is proved to us by their wide spreading lower branches. 
Therefore, they grew In open spaces and the only open spaces were 
the cornfields of the Indians. 

This is a peaceful countryside, and It seems appropriate that 
in this time of strife we should dedicate the lltaraiy to the spirit 
of peace—^peace for the United States and soon, we hope, peace 
for the world. 

At the same time we can exprem the thought that those In the 
days to come who seek to learn from contemporaneous documents 
the history of otir time will gain a less superficial and more inti¬ 
mate and accurate view of the aaplratlons and purp os es of all 
kinds Of Americans who have been living in these times. 

Of the papers which wlH come to rest here I personally attach 
less importance to the documents of those who have occupied high 
public (u: private office than I do to the spontaneous letters which 
have come to me and my family and my associates from men, from 
women, and from children in every part of the United States, 
telling me of their conditions and problems, aiKl giving me thefr 
own opinions. 

To you who have come here today to take part in the laying of 
the cornerstone, you who have ccmtributed so greatly to the build¬ 
ing of this library, and to you who have also helped who could 
not be present. I give my appreciation and thanks. 

This wholly adequate bulUUng will be turned over to the Qov- 
emmcmt of the United States next summer wlthotzt any cost what¬ 
soever to the taiqpayers of the country. X>urtng the following year 
the manuscripts, letters, books, pictures, and models, will be ^aoed 
In their ap^oprlate settings and the colleotlons wiH be ready for 
pubUo imgiiectlon and use. we hope, by the spring of 1941. 

. All of you who have been so generous in making this library 
pos sib le- aB of my friends and associates who have given so 
greatly of their time and their Interest in the rtfanhlng of the 
wock—wm join me« X know, in Ibellng wea rewarded If for gener¬ 
ations th some the pec^le oi the United States approve our plan¬ 
ning and believe that the me of our Hatton has been enrtobeC 
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HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY HOH. EDWARD R. BD RKE , OF HBBBASBA 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I aSk unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appenchx of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by me on December 6 , 1939, before the Caucago Medi¬ 
cal Society on the subject of the National Health Act. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The so-caUsd National Health Act, 8. 1620, Introduced by Senator 
RoamiT P. Wacnsr. of New York, In February 1039 and considered 
at extensive hearings before a subcommittee oi the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labcur during April, May, June, and July, 
is approaching a stage requiring a dectolon by the Congress. It is 
assumed that the blU may be reported to the Senate during the 
coming session and that it may be pressed to a vote In both Houses 
while the primary and election campaigns of 1040 are In progress. 

Sektom has more formidable propaganda in behalf of legislation 
been organteed than in the case of this measure. The bUi had its 
genesis in the work of committees organised under the President's 
Committee on Economic Security, which tomulated the general 
outlines of the program incorporated in the Social Security Act of 
1035. Following the enactment of that law President Roosevelt, in 
August 1035, appointed the Interdepartmental Committee to Coor¬ 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities. This committee, with the 
assistance of a technical committee selected from Government 
departments, pr^ared the comprehensive program which is the 
basis of the present Wagner bill. A general conference, selected for 
the most part from groups known to be favorable, considered the 
program In July 1938. President Roosevelt submitted the report 
of his committee, together with his own endorsement, to Congress 
in January 1030. 

The bin upon Its introduction in the Senate was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor rather than to the Committee 
on Finance, which was in charge of the Social Security Act and 
which in the 1030 regular session reported and obtaliMd the enact¬ 
ment of comprehensive amendments to the original law. The 
present Wagner blU Is In the form of amendments to several titles 
of the Social Security Act, with all of which the Finance Com¬ 
mittee is intimately familiar. The assumption is that the pro¬ 
ponents of the bill believed the prospect for complete approval of 
their far-reaching plan was better at the bands of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, whose members were selected chiefly 
because of their Interest in subjects related to education and labor, 
rather than if it were entrusted to the Committee on Finance, 
whose members have as their primary responsibility the raising of 
revenues to meet the costs of the Government. 

The subcommittee which conducted hearings was composed of 
Senators James E. MmuuY, of Montana, chairman; Vic Donahxt, 
of Ohio; Allen J. Ellender, of Louisiana; and Bosebt M. La 
Follexts, of Wisconsin. 

Emphasis upon objectives rather than methods has become a 
common practice In the promotion of panaceas for existing evils. 
The official title the bUl, "the Natloaal Health Act of 1039," ap¬ 
pears to indicate a program to which no objection can be advanced. 
The title, however, tyj^es the objectives rather than methods of 
accomplishing them. Everyone wishes to promote the national 
health. Anyone found In opposition is accused of sinister motives. 
A Member of Congress seeking reelection takes his political life in 
his hands when he ventures to vote against a bin which on its 
lace, advances the health of the Nation and provides better care 
for the underprivileged portion of the population. 

The Federal Government has taken long strides in Ita recent 
assumption of responsibility for social welfare. This trend has had 
a large measure of |u8tifica£lon in the unusual conditions of the 
depresston whleb swept over the world in 1820. Sufficient time 
has elapsed, however, to make It clear that the actions of the Fed¬ 
eral Government have not always proved wise and that the schemes 
of weil-meahlng enthusiasts mmitae more careful examination than 
has sometimes been given. The rejection in some of the recent 
State elections of fenclful old age and other social security pUna 
was a hopeful sign. The people are turning their attention more 
to methods and do not prepose longer to be confused by those who 
streto worthy objectives but fall to put forward a proper mecha- 
for thfilr 

Objeettons to the pending Nkfional Health Act may be grouped 
arou^ four points, aa foUows: 

1. Enactment of the leg l stition would be a further sti^ toward a 
oentrellaatton of authmdty in the Federal Go v ernm ent and a de- 
of the sovereignty of the States. 
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2. Paternalistic features of tlxe plan would weaken the moral 
fiber and tear down habits of self-reliance and the exercise of 
Individual Initiative which have been fundamental characteristics 
of the American people under our ssrstem of government. 

3. The origin and manner of presentation of the program afford 
a striking example of the tendency of bureaucracy to expand its 
power. 

4. Cost of the program, on top of tremendous obligations already 
assumed for social services, would be a serious drain on the budgets 
of Federal and State Governments, and its financing would add a 
further obstacle to the fimctlonlng of our economic structure. 

The dual system of government, under which the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and the States each possess sovereignty in their respective 
fields, has been one ot the checks and balances which has kept 
the United States on an even keel through the years. It has helped 
to prevent a centralization of authority in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which inevitably would have led to abuses of power result¬ 
ing in a breakdown of the governmental system. Except for the 
existence of the checks and balances provided by the dual form 
of government, the division of powers of the Federal Ctovernment 
among three coordinate branches, and the ^aranties of individual 
liberties in the BUI of Rights, the United States might have been 
caught In the world movement toward dictatorships. Even with 
the existence of these checks we have witnessed an alarming tend¬ 
ency toward centralization of power. 

From the beginning of our Government matters relating to the 
health of the people have been primarily the concern of the States 
and local governments. It has been contrary to our system to 
regiment our people from Washington, even if the regimentation is 
Intended to improve their health. We tried through a constitu¬ 
tional amendment to have the Federal Government control the 
drinking habits of citizens, but an aroused electorate finally in¬ 
structed CJongress to propose repeal of the amendment. 

In the past decade the storm and stress of depression have been 
responsible for a very great increase In Federal power at the expense 
of the States. To some extent this movement has been based on 
necessity. The financial plight of our local governments made it 
impossible for them to bear the entire burden of relief and other 
activities intended to relieve the distress of victims of the depres¬ 
sion. At the same time, many of those who favored Federal appro¬ 
priations for social purposes have recognized that the new system 
would lead to waste and extravagance and might be responsible for 
a new generation of people without the sturdy, self-reliant char¬ 
acteristics of previous generations. Because of the abuses and 
injurious effects of our present relief system a future Congress is 
likely to restore a greater measure of responsibility to the States 
and local governments. 

The proponents of the National Health Act emphasize that it 
does not provide for Federal administration of the expanded health 
program. As described by the President in his special message to 
Congress last January, ‘‘the essence of the program recommended 
by the committee is Federal-State cooperation.^' It is true, as he 
stated, that the bUl, Instead of proposing a great expansion of 
Federal health services, provides for a comprehensive program to 
be administered by States and localities with the assistance of 
Federal grants-ln-ald. 

Nevertheless, the program contemplates the expenditure of Fed¬ 
eral funds to meet a very considerable part of the costs and re¬ 
quires Federal approval of the original plans of the States and of 
their administration. The Federal Government proposes to coerce 
the States into embarking upon elaborate health programs, whether 
or not an acute need may exist or whether the local share of the 
funds might be better expended for other purposes. Thereafter, 
the Federal Government proposes to remain in complete control, 
a State exercising its discretion only at the peril of being cut off 
from Federal funds. 

The Federal Government will be In a position to coerce the 
States to adopt health programs. If a State does not choose to 
accept Federal money it la passing by an opportunity to share 
funds contributed by taxpayers of the entire Nation. Further¬ 
more, regardless of whether the State takes Federal money, taxes 
paid by Its own citizens to the Federal Government will be used 
for health programs of other States. Under the circumstances, 
few if any States will refuse the grants-ln-ald. Acceptance means 
that the States themselves must expend very considerable amoiints 
for the same purposes, these amounts being expended not at the 
discretion of State or local officials but as required by the Federal 
bureaucracy in Washington. The expenditures of State or local 
funds may mean that no money will be available for purposes 
which in the judgment of resident citizens are more urgent. 

In effect, the sovereignty of the States will be destroyed. The 
administrative agencies in the States will become mere puppets 
of the Federal Government. All of this would not be strange in a 
totalitarian government of Europe, but it would represent a flagrant 
violation of our principles of government. 

An examination of the provisions of the Wagner bill will help to 
make the situation clear. 

The first part of the bill provides for grants to States for ma¬ 
ternal and child welfare. Under this heading are (1) maternal 
and child health services, and (2) medical services for children 
and services for crippled and other physically handicapped chil¬ 
dren. 

The second part provides for grants to the States for public- 
health work and investigations. 

The third for grants to the States for hoyspltals and health 
centers. 

The fourth for grants to the States for medical care. 


The fifth for grants to the States for temporary disability com¬ 
pensation. or In other words, for compulsory health Insurance. 

Under th^ first subdivision of the first part of the bill grants 
are authorized '*for the purpose of enabling each State, as far as 
practicable under the conditions In such State, especially In rural 
areas suffering from severe economic distress, to extend and Im^ 
prove services, supplies, and facilities for promoting the health 
of mothers and children, and medical care during maternity and 
infancy, including medical, surgical, and other related services, 
and care In the home or In In^ltutlons, and facilities for diag¬ 
nosis, hospitalization, and after-care.” The grants under the 
second subdivision are ”To extend and improve services, supplies, 
and facilities for the medical care of childmn and services to crip¬ 
pled and other physically handicapped children In need of spe¬ 
cial care, such services and facilities to Include medical, surgical, 
corrective, and other related services and care in the child's 
home or in institutions, and facilities for diagnosis, hospitaliza¬ 
tion, or other institutional care.” 

In the second part of the bill grants are authorized to enable 
the States “to extend and Improve public-health work, including 
services, supplies, and facilities for the control of tuberculosis and 
malaria, for the prevention of mortality from pneumonia and 
cancer, for mental health, and Industrial hygiene activities, and 
to develop more effective measures for carrying out the purposes 
of this part of this title, including the training of personnel.” 
As a second subdivision under this part appropriations are made 
to the Public Health Service through the National Institute of 
Health for investigations relating to health, disease, sanitation, 
and matters pertaining thereto. 

The third part of the bill authorizes grants to enable the 
States “to construct and improve needed hospitals, to assist the 
States for a period of 3 years In defraying the operating cost of 
added facilities, and to develop more effective measures lor carry¬ 
ing out the purposes of this title.” 

The fourth part of the bill authorizes grants to enable the 
States “to extend and improve medical care (including all serv¬ 
ices and supplies necessary for the prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of illness and disability), and to develop more effective 
measures for carrying out the purposes of this title, including the 
training of personnel.” 

The fifth part of the bill authorizes grants to assist the States 
“In the development, maintenance, and administration of plans 
for temporary disability compensation.” 

The authorizations for appropriations under the first part of 
the bill are: For maternal and child-health services, for the first 
3 fiscal years. $8,000,000, $20,000,000, and $36,000,000, respectively, 
and for medical services for children and services for crippled and 
other physically handicapped children, for the first 2 fiscal years, 
$13,000,000 and $26,000,000, respectively. 

Authorizations of appropriations under the second part of the 
bill are: For grants to the States for public-health work, for the 
first 3 fiscal years, $15,000,000, $25,000,000, and $60,000,000, re¬ 
spectively, and for investigations by the Public Health Service 
through the National Institute of Health, for the first 3 fiscal 
years, $3,000,000, $3,500,000, and $4,000,000, respectively. 

Authorizations of appropriations under the third part of the bill 
for grants to States for hospitals and health centers for the first 
3 fiscal years, are $8,000,000, $50,000,000, and $100,000,000, respec¬ 
tively, with additional unestlmated amounts for each year for 
mental and tuberculosis hospitals, and also an annual amount, 
commencing at $1,000,000, for administrative expenses of the Public 
Health Service. 

The authorization of appropriations under the fourth part of 
the bill for grants to States for medical care, for the first fiscal 
year, is $36,000,000. 

The authorization of an appropriation under the fifth part of the 
bill for grants to States for temporary disability compensation, 
for the first fiscal year, is $10,000,000, with $250,000 additional to 
the Social Security Board for administrative expenses. 

In each case the authorization provides for continuing appropri¬ 
ations for an indefinite period of such amounts as are “deemed 
necessary” or are “sufficient’' for the specified purposes. 

These sums. Including amounts for the second or third years 
equal to the authorizations for the first or second years but not 
including the unestlmated amounts for mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals, total $93,250,000 for the first fiscal year, $169,750,000 for 
the second fiscal year, and $270,250,000 for the third fiscal year. 

According to the sponsors of the plan, total expenditures of the 
Federal Government and the States by the time the program has 
been in operation for 10 years will amount to as much as $350,- 
000,000 annually. The Federal part of this cost will be consider¬ 
ably more than the $270,000,000 indicated for the third fiscal year. 

The five separate parts of the bill contain somewhat similar 
provisions with respect to conditions which must be met by the 
States before they can obtain the Federal grants-ln-aid. In each 
case broad power Is vested In a Federal bureau or board. The 
Chief of the Children's Bureau, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of X^abor. is the controlling ofllolal in the case of grants 
for maternal and child-health services, and for medical services 
for Children and services for crippled and other physically handi¬ 
capped children. The Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice Is the ofllolal who must approve the plans of the States in 
coimectlon with public-health work. The same official controls 
grahte to the States for hospitals and health centers. The Social 
security Boaitlls given jurlsdiotton over grants to States lor inedl«- 
oal care and for plans for temporary disability compensation. 
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Bomo bte of tiM mum at rea tacpe wtittih wUl be involTed in 
tbe oo&tftote between the Stetee and the federal Qovemment may 
be gained from this aoattevtng of authoartty among these three 
different l^ederal agencies. It is more than likely that In most 
fltatee ah of the health sendees will be under a single agency, 
which will be subject to the orders of three Pbderal agencies, the 
Ohlldrent Bureau, the Bttblle Health Service, and the Social Se¬ 
curity Board. 

The power at Uie Ohlef of the Ohlldren*e Bureau In the case of 
grants to States tor maternal and Child-health services is typical 
of the authority vested In the Federal buz^Uefacy under each of 
the five parts of the bill. The amount of allotments to the 
various States will be determined in accordance with rules and 
rcgulatkins mresoribed by the Ohlef of the Chlldren*s Bureau with 
the approval of the Secretary of Labor. Factors to be taken into 
consideration are (1) the total number of births in the latest 
calendar year for which statistics are available, (9) the number 
of mothers and children in need of the services, (3) the special 
problems of maternal and child health, and (4) the ffnanolal 
resources of the States. 

Before a State can get Its money it must submit a satisfactory 
plan. This plan must provide for financial participation by the 
State. It must provide for a State-wide program or for extension 
of the program each year so that It shall be In effect in all political 
subdivisions in need of the services within 5 years. It must provide 
for the administration of the i^an by the State health agency or 
for the Bi^iervlslon by that agency of any part of the plan delegated 
to another State or local agency. It must provide such methods of 
administration as are found by the Chief of the Children's Bureau 
to be necessary for the efficient operation of the plan, including 
methods relating to the establishment and maintenance of per¬ 
sonnel standards on a merit basis, and methods of establishing and 
maintaining standards of medical and Institutional care. It must 
provide for an advisory council or councils composed of members of 
the professions and agencies, public and private, that furnish serv¬ 
ices under the State plan, and other persons Informed on the need 
for or provision of maternal and child services. It must provide that 
the State health agency shall make such reports, In such form and 
containing such information, as the Chief of the Children's Bureau 
may from time to time require, and comply with such provisions as 
that official may from time to time find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports. It must provide for 
cooperation and, when necessary, for working agreements between 
the State health agency and other public agencies. It must provide 
that the State health agency shall have authority to make such 
rules and regulations as are necessary for efficient operation of the 
servloo. 

Besides the advisory council or councils to be set up In the States 
the Chief of the Children's Bureau is authorized to establish one or 
more such bodies. It Is noteworthy that In the case of none of 
these councils is there a requirement of representation of the 
professional organizations, sxich as the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion. Members of the Interested professions are to be on the 
councils, but they may be hand picked by the Federal bureaucracy 
rather than by the profession Itself. 

The requirements with respect to grants for other purposes are 
very similar to those outlined relating to maternal and child wel¬ 
fare. In the case of grants for the development and maintenance 
of plans for temporary disability compensation, certain general 
specifications are provided for such pl^. It is stipulated that 
the legislatures of the States In enacting laws for what the bill 
refers to as temporary disability compensation, but which is more 
commonly known as health insurance, must surrender their sov¬ 
ereignty. *rhe State laws must contain provisions giving the Federal 
social security the final voice in the determination of admin¬ 
istrative plans. The State agencies administering health insur¬ 
ance must make reports to the Social Security Board In conformity 
with Its regulations. 

Considerable discretion Is vested in the Federal bureaucracy In 
the determination of allotments to the various States under the 
different grants. In the case of health insurance the Federal Qov- 
ernment would bear one-thlrd of the total cost under approved 
State systems. With respect to the four other types of grants the 
States will fare inversely to their financial resources. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board are authorized to determine the financial 
resources of the States annually on the basis of their per capita 
income. Ihe percentage of the total cost of State programs for 
maternal and child welfare, public health, and hospitals and 
health centers will vary from 38^ to 66% percent, the richest 
States to get the smaller allotments and the poorer States larger 
amounts. In the ease of State programs for medical care the per¬ 
centages wlU range from 16% to 50. intermediate percentages 
between the low and high amom^ts will be worked out by the 
Federal officials In an exact rating of the financial standing of the 
various States. 

It requires no further elaboration of the details of the legislation 
to prove that the Federal Government will be In complete control 
of activities which under our system of government are the pri¬ 
mary responslbUlty of the States, counties, and municipalities. 
The system of dual sovereignties Is completely destroyed with 
respm to these aotlvltleB, 

The entire program smacks of patemaUsm. It is proposed that 
the Government do for ottteehs what they have been accustomed 
to do for themselves. Such a program is not out of place in soclalia- 
m or Fascist governments, but is in Sharp contrast to the habits 


of Individual Initiative and edf-reliance which have formed the 
basis of our sy s tem of free enterprise. 

Our eTtpanmme with relief progmms In recent years has given 
everyone first-hand evidence at the demoralizing effects of a pater- 
nallstio system. Provision for relief has been necessary, but It has 
been demonstrated eonohislvely that the dlj^nslng of relief on too 
liberal a basis and without local responsibUity for its cost is weaken¬ 
ing the moral fiber of our cltlaens. 

The testimony before the Senate subcommittee made it evident 
that the health program has been drafted on a basis far more 
liberal than can be justified by actual needs. 

Health insurance figures prominently In the program, although 
details as to the proposed State laws seem to be kept purposely in 
the background. While the Wagner biU says nothing about com¬ 
pulsory health Insurance, there Is no question but that it is in 
contemplation. It means that Federal bureaucracy will exert pres¬ 
sure upon the States to enact laws making this form of insurance 
compulsory to the same extent as unemployment Insurance and 
old-age pensions. The model bUl of the American Association for 
Social Security, which has been Introduced in many State legisla¬ 
tures, provides for contributions from employers, Insured employees, 
and the State government, the three classes of contributions total¬ 
ing 6 percent of the wages of Insured persons. 

It Is not strange that the American MCdlcal Association has ob¬ 
jected to health insurance with Its reglnwntatlon of the medical 
profession to provide treatment In wholesale quantities to persons 
insured. The doctors are well aware that the treatment thus given 
in European countries which have health Insurance is vastly in¬ 
ferior to that under our system of private practice; that the avail¬ 
ability of health insurance in those countries has encouraged Idle¬ 
ness of workers with minor ailments; that the medical stattstics of 
such countries show that, instead of improving the health of the 
people as a whole, the op|K>Blte has been true; and that far greater 
progrees has been made in the United States without any System 
of subsidized medicine. 

It has long been recognized that one of the greatest evils of a 
government bureaucracy is its tendency to perpetuate and expand 
its power. No more glaring instance of such a tendency has ever 
come to light than the movement for the adoption of the National 
Health Act. The program was drafted within the Federal bureau¬ 
cracy with a elngtuar disregard for the opinions of organizations of 
the professions most familiar with existing needs. 

The original sponsors of the program were Government officials 
and employees. The committee which presented the plan to the 
President was named by him and desi^ated as the Interdepart¬ 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 
Chiefly responsible for the details of the plan was a group known 
as the Technical Committee for Medical Care. The only members 
of this committee were employees of the Children's Bureau, the 
Social Security Board, and the Public Health Service. The testi¬ 
mony before the Senate subcommittee shows that the American 
Medical Association, the American Dental Association and various 
organizations of other similar groups with a recognized standing 
were not consulted In the original framing of the program. The 
suggestions made subsequently bv these groups when so-called 
conferences took place were completely ignored. 

There Is a mass of evidence before the subcommittee to show 
that many of the assertions with respect to the need for the 
legislation are erroneous. Sponsors of the program are accused of 
exaggerating the situation with respect to a present lack of ade¬ 
quate medical care. Spokesmen for religious as well as other 
groups which maintain hospitals testified that their capacity is 
greatly In excess of actual demands, and that construction of pub¬ 
lic hospitals on the scale contemplated is unnecessary and would 
be injurious to existing Institutions. 

The public has become so accustomed to loose methods In the 
expenditure of public ftinds that proposals requiring annual ex¬ 
penditures running Into the hundreds of millions no longer attract 
much attention. TOere Is danger that sufficient consideration will 
not be given to the cost of the health program under the Wagner 
bUl. 

If nothing had been done to provide social security the situation 
would be different. A recent daily statement of the Treasury shows 
that during the fiscal years 1986, 1937, 1988, 1989, and 1940, up to 
the end of October, there had been collected by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment In taxes under the Social Security and Railroad Retirement 
Acts a grand total of almost $2,000,000,000. In the same period 
grants to the States under the Social Security Board, the Ihibllc 
Health Service, and the Children's Bureau, the three agencies named 
in the pending bill, amounted to nearly $925,000,000. Expendi¬ 
tures for the administration of the Social Seciirity Act, the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act, and the Railroad Uneznployment Insurance 
Act, in the same peried, amounted to about $76,000,000. Besides 
amounts raised from Federal taxes the Treasury has had the custody 
of funds raised under State unemplovment Insurance laws amount¬ 
ing to an aggregate of about $2^85,000,000. about $1,400,000,000 of 
which remains on deposit In the form of Investmente in Government 
securities. 

Under the present Social Security Act It Is expected that annual 
ooUoctlons from Federal taxes for old-age pensions alone eventually 
will approach $2,000,000,000, or half the amount of all expenditures 
of the Federal Government. 

The permanent obligations of this character which have been 
entered into by the Government aggregate an amount so hqge that 
there le no present proroect of raising sufficient funds by taxation 
to avoid an annual deficit. 
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Not only do the ever-lnoreaslng expenditures for social and other 
purposes constitute a serious menace to the Budget> but any increase 
In taxation will aggravate further an excessive burden on the 
functioning of our economic institutions. 

Congress, In Its recent amendments to the Social Security Act, 
recognized that the pay«roll taxes were a factor in retarding busi¬ 
ness recovery. The effective dates of increased tax rates, the total 
of which will eventually be 9 percent of the amount of pay rolls, 
were deferred, ft is obvious that additional pay-roll taxes in the 
States to ftnance health insurance, together with such financing 
methods as are used to raise the Federal Oovemment’s share ctf 
the cost* would be a further depressing influence on business, tend¬ 
ing to ottwt any benefits to the population as a whole. 

In the face of the realities of the situation the proposal recently 
made by the trustees of the American Medical Asmiatlon for the 
creation of a Federal Health Agency, beaded by a Secretary in the 
President's Cabinet, or a commission including competent phy¬ 
sicians deserves consideration. The program suggested for co¬ 
ordination of health functions of the Federal Government, the 
appropriation of funds by Congress for allotment to such States 
as show actual needs In connection with the prevention of disease, 
promotion of hecdth, and the care of the sick, continuance of 
primary local responsibility for the public health, utilization of 
existing medical and hospital facilities to the utmost continued 
development of the private practice of medicine, and such expan¬ 
sion of public health and medical services as is consistent with 
the American system of democracy seems eminently soimd. 

XJxUess the American form of government is to be gradually 
broken down, the United States should not tolerate a socializa¬ 
tion of medicine or the complete assumption by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment of responsibility for the public health at the expense of 
the sovereignty of the States. Congress should resist the move¬ 
ment sponsored by the Federal bureaucracy for the broadening of 
its powers under the terms of the so-called but misnamed National 
He^th Act. 
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ADDRESS BY ALFRED H. STONE 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted In the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address delivered by Hon. Alfred H. Stone, president, The 
National Tax Association, before the San Francisco confer¬ 
ence, on October 16, 1939. Mr. Stone is chairman of the 
Mississippi State Tax Commission and is recognized as an 
outstanding authority in the field of taxation and govern¬ 
mental administration. I am sure that Members of the 
Senate will find his address most interesting and informative. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

t 

Conferences of the National Tax Association are held, I take It, 
for two primary purposes; First, for the discussion by specialists 
of subjects of consequence in the general field of taxation; second, 
for affording opportunity for the commingling of men and women 
of common interests for the Informal exchange of Ideas, opinions, 
and experiences. On these annual occasions the president of the 
association should not take himself too seriously. Notwithstanding 
the somewhat ponderous quality of the subject of these reflections, 
I shall endeavor this evening to observe my own Injunction. And 
1 shall ask you to bear in mind that the president speaks only for 
himself. He submits no brief and makes no commitments for 
either ^e assoclstlon or its members. 

My thesis is simple. So simple. In fact, as to subject me perhaps 
to the charge of dealing with something which Is so obvious and 
Indisputable as to be Inherently removed from the category of 
debatable subjects. But this is only a surface view. Some years’ 
experience as a member of a State legislature, as chairman of Its 
house committee on ways and means, more than 7 years' eimerl- 
ence as an administrator of tax laws, and many years of critical 
observation have convinced me that the problem of governmental 
costr, with Its far-reaching implications, is a matter of supreme 
Importance to the American people-Hsomethlng which should chal¬ 
lenge their profound concern while there Is yet time to translate 
such concern Into effective thought and action. My proposition is 
that, under our system, the Government costs what the people 
who constitute the Government are willing for It to cost. Govern¬ 
mental costs are, first and last, subject to the determination of 


the people who compose the Government, who pay its taxes, furnish 
its revenues, share Its reqponsiblUtles, and enjoy Its benefits. When 
we talk about the ever-rising tide of taxes In this country as 
something which Is threatening to engulf and destroy us, we are 
simply using other terms for describing the ever-rising cost of 
government—^Federal, State, and local. Increased taxes, in the 
main, represent the response of lawmaking bodies to a demand for 
an expansion of governmental services already established or for 
the creating of new services not previously enjoyed. This demand 
may be a normal growth or it may be artificially created and stimu¬ 
lated. Or It may be a combination of the two. In either event, 
the results are the same—higher taxes, more bond Issues, greater 
public debt. And there is never a corresponding cessation of the 
demand for more Bervlces. The Impulse Is never backward. The 
tide never recedes. 

n 

One of my lifetime habits Is that of reading local newspapers 
as I travel about. I always give my Pullman porter a standing 
order for such papers as he may be able to secure at railway sta¬ 
tions as we pass through the country. Not a had way to study 
America. Coming south from New York, In the summer of 1938, 
my newspaper reading did not jrleld much of Interest until we 
crossed from Virginia into Tennessee. Then, In a Knoxville 
gap^, I found this arresting item, under a Poimd, Va., date 

"The little town of Pound continues to grow. Six new houses 
have just been completed. Only recently it was connected with a 
power line and a water system was Installed. Now It has a fire 
department, with a Mr. Banks as chief. The chamber of com¬ 
merce has begun a move to build sidewalks." 

We have here, within the compass of a brief statement, of 
evident simplicity and sincerity, an epitome of the history of the 
beginnings of the growth of the governmental functions which 
are the foimdatlon stones of all governmental costs. At all levels 
of government, the course of the story runs true to form; Six new 
houses just completed, electric lights, waterworks, and a fire de¬ 
partment; a chamber of commerce to promote the construction of 
sidewalks. With few exceptions, the neat cities of the world 
were once as small as the little town of Pound. Each and all of 
our units of government have grown through essentially similar 
processes of expansion. More people mean more houses. More 
houses mean more electric lights, more waterworks, and a larger 
sewerage system. Houses must be protected against fire, and 
people and property against crime; hence, the need for fire and 
police departments. More people mean more children, and more 
children mean more schools, and more equipment, and more 
teachers, and all the other paraphernalia of the educational sys¬ 
tem. And all these things mean more taxes and more officials 
to collect and to spend them. And always there must be a cham¬ 
ber of commerce, and a group of civic clubs, to think up and 
promote new programs of progress—more sidewalks and more 
suburban additions, more parks, more swimming pools, more play¬ 
grounds, more municipal golf links and tennis courts, larger and 
finer and more accessible landing fields for airplane services, 
larger collections of wilder animals for the municipal zoo, and so 
on to the end of the chapter. But the chapter has no end—^not 
as long as human nature and human impulses remain as they 
are, and as they have been through all the generations of man¬ 
kind. 

The Little Town of Pound is simply New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, or San Francisco, in embryo. Just as long as this 
or any other little town Itself takes care of Its expansions, so long 
as It meets its increasing governmental costs from Its own increas¬ 
ing revenues, so long as it looks the world in the face and meets 
its obligations from its own resources, so long as it educates its 
children, cares for Its afflicted, ministers to its poor and needy, 
feeds its htingry, and buries its dead—It will present no problem, 
either to State or Nation. More, much more, than this—^It will 
likewise preserve and foster one of the oldest, most fundamental, 
and most valuable of all American traditions—^that of Independ¬ 
ence and self-reliance. 

But In some evil hour the officials and citizens of the Little Town 
of Pound, no longer in swaddling clothes, will learn that a benevo¬ 
lent National Government, under a new conception and a new 
dispensation, has billions to bestow, for aU the uses and purposes 
and projects which the moat progressive chamber of commerce can 
devise. When this happens, only a nUraoulous endowment of 
wisdom and Independence of spirit will prevent the Little Town of 
Poimd from joining the endless procession which moves on Wash¬ 
ington, and on State capitals and county seats throughout the 
Nation—a procession which adds millions to the cost of govern¬ 
ment in America, every hour of the day. 


To quote my own words, as iised elsewhere: 

"It Is a common belief that our forefathers fought the Revolu¬ 
tionary War mainly because of taxes. TTils belief Is not justified 
by the facts. Revolutionary unrest was not provoked by taxes, 
per se, but rather by the form and circumstance of their imposi¬ 
tion and collection. The Declaration of Independence makes this 
distinction clear. Among the numerous count* in Its indictment 
of George m, only two, directly or Indirectly related to taxes. One 
of these was: He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swanns of officers to harass our people, and eat out their 
substance/ The other was Tor imposing taxes on us without our 
consent.**’ 
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Tim ItevolutlQn mnd the Ooneettvitioii letever removed tn 
eow^ the oohdittim of taxetlcniL without the eoneeut of the taxed. 
If the power to tax hmiieee the power to deitroy, aocordlng to 
Jdhh Mhfwliali*! dictom, that power has been removed from alien 
handa, and in our country placed directly within the control of 
Idle people thema^w. U taxation ever reeulta in the deftmetton 
of the gcwernmental lafaclo of eitfaer the Matton or the State, it will 
be aelf-deetruotlon. It will be a ease of poUtleal and economic 
ffuicide. Mo indictment may now be brought against any foreign 
dlotalor, ^^For impcaing taxes on ua wlthcnt our consent/^ The 
diaeaae and the remedy are within our own^handa. We not only 
have the exduaive privilege of impoeing taxes upon ouraelvea, but 
we are exerotaing this prerogative to an extent never d re a med of 
m their day by Qeorge m and his mlniatera* And when it oomea 
to erecting a multitude of new omcea and filling them with 
awarms of ofiicera, we have demonstrated a capacity which would 
put George HI to shame. The dillerenoe ia that the oiBcea are of 
our own creatitm, and the offlcera are part of our own wonderful 
ayatem of political patronage. 

I am not an alarmist. But I believe in facing the facts. The 
trend in American life is increasingly in the direction of sdif- 
indulgenoe and away from the habits of a^-belp. And this trend 
is particularly marked in the matter of getting the Government 
to gratify our desirea to give us what we want, with the expendi¬ 
ture of a minimum of effort upon our part. The change of atti¬ 
tude and outlook towa rd the funotlona of gover nm ent, at all levels, 
which has gradusUy come over the people of this country, and 
with increasing emphasis in recent years, la the greatest of the 
undeilying causes of the constant expansion of governmental 
serViceB, which is. in turn, the primary cause of increased govern¬ 
mental ooats, with the inevitable sequence of greater tax burdens, 
larger bond issues, and greater pubtie debt. And more than aU 
these combined, this change of attitude maan* a gradual under¬ 
mining of the moral liber of our people, a loss of stamina uid of 
the vital ^irlt of individual indepmsdence upon which this Govern¬ 
ment was founded—a trend toward the drying up of the source 
and substance of the qualities which have made us great. 

This is old stuff, you say? Perhaps it Is^—more's the pity. But 
it the real heart of this country is to endure, if it is to continue as 
the great outstanding example of liberty and democracy achieved 
through sacrifice and made secure through the preeervation of 
und 3 rlng ideals—if this is to be accomplished, It must be through 
a return to the consecration of our fathers. There must be a 
zegeneratlon of faith in the Individual man as a symbol of Ameri¬ 
can destiny and achievement. Tennyson's poetic utterance, "The 
individual withers and the world Is more and more," may be true 
in abstract fact, but It sounds a false note as an expression of 
governmental philosophy. 

IV 

On February Id, 1887, Grover Cleveland sent to Congress a 
short veto message which has been frequently quoted, and often 
misquoted, during recent years. The present Department of A^- 
culture, dealing in hundreds of millions of money, was then 
merely a Commissioner of Agriculture, without Cabinet rank. 
The sum Involved was trifling, a pittance, as such thi^ are 
measured by current standards. The difference between the sums 
dealt with then and now. great as that difference Is, is dwarfed 
by the difference between the governmental concepts expressed by 
Grover Cleveland and the theories and practices of the present 
time. Congress had passed a bill to authorize the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to distribute seed in certain drought-stricken coun¬ 
ties of Texas, and had appropriated $10,000 lor the purpose. Mr. 
Cleveland wrote: 

"And yet I feel obliged to withhold my approval of the plan, as 
proposed by this bin, to Indulge a benev^ent and charitable sehti- 
ment through the appropriation of public funds for that purpose. 
1 can find no warrant for such an appropriation in the Constitu¬ 
tion, and I do not believe that the power and duty of the 
General Government ought to be extended to the relief of indi¬ 
vidual suffering whlcdi is In no manner properly related to the 
public service or benefit. A prevalent tendency to disregard the 
limited mission of this power and duty should, I think, be stead¬ 
fastly resisted, to the end that the lesson iffiould be constantly 
en f orced that, though the people support the Government, the 
Government should not support the people. « • * Federal aid 
in su<di oases encourages the expectation of paternal care on the 
part of the Government and weakens the sturdiness of our 
national character." 

On October 81. 1986, another American President gave utterance 
to aimther conception of the duties, functions, and re^Mnslbilitles 
at this Oovemment of ours. Mr. Boosevelt was addresshig the 
American people on the eve of a momentous national eteetion. 
His enumeration of the things which he thought the Government 
should do» and which he had advocated durixig the 4 years of his 
first administration, marked the culmination of the tendency 
against which Grover dtfveland had warned 50 years before, and 
against which he had Implacably set the full force of bis nigged 
and uncompromising character. Ibose who agree with Mr. Booee- 
velt*i ccNQoeptlon of governmental functions may call it progreas. 
Those who, Hke mys^, are old enough to have voted for Grover 
devetand, and who, regardless of party affiliations, beUeved then 
and believe now, in the principles for which he stood, as the very 
bedrock of our national bte, regard It as something potentlaBy 
dangerous, if not actually destructive of the living roots of our 
tel ayxtmiu 


In Abraham IAneoln*s first inaugural address, on liardi 4,1861, he 
discussed the two ccmlUetlng theories and oonoep^ns of the nature 
of the Government which then stood upon the brink of war; one, 
that tlw American Hnion was a nation, with all the powers and 
attributes of any other nation: the other, that the ration of the 
States to each other was of the nature of a purely contractual agree¬ 
ment, from which any member ml|^t withdraw at will. The con¬ 
trast between these two conceits, the distance between them, was 
not greater nor the dlflesenos more profound, than Is the difference 
between the conception expressed by Mr. Cleveland and that which 
BO largely obtains at the present Ume. meaee do not mi8\mder- 
stand me. Mr. Cleveland was neither more honest, more patriotic, 
more sincere, nor of finer character than is Mr. Roosevelt. The 
difference is not to be found in the personal qualities and attributes 
of the two men. It transcends all personal considerations. It goes 
to the very fundamentals of the relationship between the citizen 
and the State. The conception which many of us still have of what 
that relationship should be was onoe expressed in these words by 
another great American—^Henry W. Grady, then editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution: 

"Exalt the citizen. As the State is the unit of government, be is 
the unit of the State. Teach him that his home is his castle axul 
his sovereignty rests beneath his hat. Make him self-respecting, 
self-reliant, and responsible. Let him lean on the State for nothing 
that his own arm can do, and on the Government for nothing that 
his State can do. Let him cultivate independence to the point of 
sacrifice and learn that humble things with unbartered liberty are 
better than splendors bought with its price." 

V 

I have used no figures in this approach, and please keep in mind 
that it iB only an approach, to a consideration of the problems of 
the cost of goverruBcnt. Concrete figures are not of first impor¬ 
tance for our present purpose. No matter how impressive their 
totals, they, in fact, merely indicate the distance traveled between 
such dates or decades as we may select for purposes of comparison. 
It Is not a matter of primary consequence to know that the cost 
of government undw the first administration of Mr. Roosevelt 
exceeded that of all previous administrations combined, since and 
Including those of George Washington. Granting the statement 
to be true, and X neither affirm nor deny it, it is of little signifleanoe 
or value merely as a statement of fact. Regardless of their volume. 
It Is only as we analyze these figures and study their composition 
that their true relation to the real problem of the cost of govern¬ 
ment becomes apparent. When we thus bring Into view the picture 
of the uses of the vast sums which have been and are being ex¬ 
pended, their application to purposes not heretofore dreamed of as 
governmental functions, we realize that we are dealing with some¬ 
thing fundamentally much more serious than a mere statistical 
exhibit, no matter how staggering its size. We are concerned here 
with a philosophy of government rather than with the implements 
of governmental operation. We are witnessing the process of a 
gradual but sure decadence, if I may so express It, a certain lowering 
of the standards, of a liberty-loving, individually independent, self- 
reliant people Into dependent xnasses and groups, bringing upon 
the Nation and the State every conceivable form of pressure for se¬ 
curing for themselves every conceivable form of governmental 
service or benefit. We see enacted before our eyes the tragedy of a 
bloodless revolution, through which all units end levels of gov¬ 
ernment, even sovereign States themselves, apparently have come 
to be willing to sacrifice their pride, and all but literally subscribe 
to pauper’s oaths, in order to obtain what they call "our share" of 
public bounty. We are undergoing a test of our racaplty for self- 
government tinder the forme of a representative democracy. 

While I yield nothing of my personal allegiance to the principles 
for which he stood, as a practical man I know that we have now 
gone too far to permit an orderly return to the ultraconservative 
position held by Grover Cleveland. On the other hand, we have 
gone far enough in the opposite dlreotlon, far beyond the limits of 
emergency excuse, to realize the dangers Involved In attempting to 
give effect to new and novel visions and ideals of senrioe, no matter 
how noble, through their incorporation into permanent policies of 
government. There must be found some sane and substantial 
ground between the two extremes. To discover and determine the 
location of this zone of safety, to fix its reasozitable boundaries, and 
by fair trial to prove it—this is the duty, as it should be the 
privilege, of all patriotic Americans, regardless of whether they look 
with apprehension or approval tipon some presently popular gov¬ 
ernmental poUcies and tr^ds. 

VI 

It is not within the province of the National Tax Association to 
attempt a solution of the problems presented by the progressive 
ooets of government in this country. This association has no such 
function. Just as it has no responsibility whatever for these state¬ 
ments and views as to the problems themselves. But, as members 
of the association, we may with propriety discuss this or any other 
problem. As individual citizens we may, in our several capacities 
and sph ere s , each take his stand, according to his particular inoli- 
natimi and belief. So, venturtnff again to express a personal oon- 
vlctton, when we face the facte and clarify the issues, certain 
eonoliisions seem to me to be beyond escape. The redemption of 
commitments made under present pdioies and practices will require 
the oonUnuanee of expentfitures upon a vast scale. The reactions 
of these policies and expenditures upon the States, counties, and 
municij^lties of the Nation are pronounced and potentially danger¬ 
ous, Theae pso^eeta, programs, and commitments, National and 
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State, mean the oollectiog of htige amounts in taxes from those 
from whom the money may he ooltocted^-^from all who are able to 
pay or who may be to pay. 

How far may we extend with safety this social-service theory of 
taxation? Bow far may we go in the present direction without 
realising Orover COeveland^s apprehension of a weakening of our 
national character through encouraging a constantly increasing 
dependence upon paternalistic governmental care? How much 
further may we go without inviting ultimate economic, social, and 
political confusion? 

We may count ourselves fortunate If, at the end of our calcu¬ 
lations, we are able to confine our exhibit of governmental costs 
strictly to monetary terms—if the debit side shows only a loss in 
dollars and cents. There are qualities and attributes of character 
which are no less valuable to governments than to men. 

Nature has endowed our coimtry with an incomparable situation 
and with incomparable resources. Providenoe endowed our fore¬ 
fathers with Incomparable courage and wisdom. Throu^ no merit 
of our own we are the heirs of an Incomparable heritage. But 
these endowments do not perpetuate themselves. There is no 
guaranty in nature or government against the consequences of the 
exercise, in whatever degree, of the liberty of self-destruction. 

Temporary Custody of Magna Carta by Library of 
Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 

ADDRESSES BY LORD LOTHIAN AND ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on November 28,1939, Lord 
Lothian, British Ambassador to the United States, and the 
Librarian of Congress, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, participated 
in an interesting ceremony at which the temporary custody 
of the Magna Carta, the great charter of English liberty, 
was entrusted to the Library of Congress. I ask leave that 
the able and significant addresses delivered on that occasion 
by the British Ambassador and by Mr. MacLeish be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the I^cord, as follows: 

BBMAXKB or THE XXOHT HONORABLE THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C. H., 
BBinSH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 

This copy of Magna Carta—the best of the four original ver¬ 
sions—is the properly of the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
of Lincoln, and their most treasured possession. It was brought 
to the United States early this year, safely enclosed in the bronze 
airtight casing in which you now see it, to be the central exhibit 
In the British pavilion of the New York World’s Pair. There it 
was guarded by day and by night. This ancient document, for 
700 years treasured and honored in Britain, has been welcomed 
and honored not less deeply In the United States. In the last 
6 months more than 14,000,000 people passed along the gangway 
and bent down to read its obsolete Latin legal phraseology, which 
none but a handful of experts now understand. 

Why all this fuss and trouble about a medieval relic? If one 
reads Magna Carta with the cold objective eye of the historian, 
It is clear that the protagonists In the historic struggle against 
the exactions and oppressions of the Crown were not the people 
but the barons of England. And the barons were certainly more 
concerned to preserve their own rights ahd privileges than to 
extend the liberties of commoner and villein. Yet from that day 
in 1215 when Magna Carta was signed on the field of Runnymede 
by the Thames, a site now fortunately a national preserve the 
almost self-evident truths it pronounced have echoed throt^ the 
pages of history. They have been repeated decade after Jfecade, 
century after century, by individual citizens and su!^(|N%i, by 
groups of petitioners, by rebels and conservalMs, by pamiilents 
and congresses, as the sufficient to base their 

claim for liberty and respqnsiblir ^ 

Here are some of its “No freeB Mi& A ball 

be taken, imprisoned, di ^ banished, or way 

destroyed, nor will we proceed or prosecute h» exam by 

lawful judgment of htz||i||to or the law of the lafift.*’ *w' no 
one will we sell, to honeWH we deny or defer, rlgim or justice.*’ 
**No scutage or aid sMa m tmpoeed in our klufdbm imless by 
common council the|H®^ • • •,** 

In these and ih others, Inscribed on the musty 

paixAimenl^^bCp^ see the nucleus of most of our liberties, 


of trial by jury, or habeas corpus, of the principle of no taxation 
without representation, of the BIU of Rights, and of the whole 
oonstitutional edifice of modem democracy, and of what my pre¬ 
decessor in office. Lord Bryce, described as “the supremacy of law 
over arbitrary power.” From those days they have been the in¬ 
spiration which nerved the hands of my countrymen who struck 
for freedom and who in later generations built the institutions 
which secured it. 

The principles which underlay Magna Carta are the ultimate 
foundations of your liberties no less than of ours. Samuel Adams 
appealed to “the rights of Magna Garta to which the oolonlsts. as 
free subjects, have an undoubted claim.” It was in their name 
that your ancestors threw the tea into Boston Harbor and rejected 
the claim of King George HI to tax the Colonies for defense. It 
was in their name that, after bitter sacrlfloes and frustration, 
they drew up that Constitution which Mr. Gladstone, one of the 
greatest champions of human freedom, described as “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” And It was in their name that Abraham Lincoln 
fought a 4-year8’ war to loosen the fetters from the slaves end 
to preserve the Union which alone could ensure that the anarchy 
of national sovereignties, the Insatiable breeder of war In Europe, 
should not appear on this continent. 

It has therefore been a true and penetrating Instinct that has 
come to regard with peculiar veneration a document which has 
represented, not the findings of philosophers or the dreams of 
Idealists but a victory in the grim struggle of national life for the 
principles of freedom from which we draw our being. 

But if seven centuries have passed since they were first formu¬ 
lated. In these times their full meaning has still to be understood 
and realized. We still have our liberties, though at the moment 
they are being challenged by totalitarian imperialism, both from 
the right and from the left. But the fulfillment of the infinite 
promise they contain depends upon the way in which we use them. 
The correlative to freedom is responsibility. Without responsibility, 
freedom fails. Individual self-government, which begins with fidel¬ 
ity to principle, is the only lasting foimdatlon for democracy. If 
we enjoy free government today, It is because the makers of cur 
parliamentary system and of your Federal system felt deeply the 
moral responsibility which rests upon free citizenship and rose 
nobly and heroically to the sacrifice of self and the creative social 
imagination which it requires. There Is a no less vast task of 
achievement before our generation today if Magna Carta is to come 
to its full fruition. 

It was, therefore, but natural that when the second great war 
of this century descended upon us this autumn the British Gov¬ 
ernment should have hesitated to Imperil so priceless a possession 
by trusting it to the angry transit of the seas back to its cathedral 
shrine. It, therefore, instructed me to enquire whether a home 
for it could be found in the Library of your National Congress for 
the duration of the war, or till it was needed elsewhere. To our 
great delight, the Librarian has granted our request, and his cour¬ 
tesy has found for Magna Carta this wonderful position, where it 
lies alongside its own descendants, the Declaration of American 
Independence and the American Constitution, and where, like them, 
it will be guarded by day and by night. Mr. Librarian, I have the 
greatest pleasure in entrusting Magna Carta to your benevolent 
care. 


amAMca or ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 

Mr. Ambaseador, It Is with pleasure that I accept the trust— 
pleasure that an American library should be honored with the 
custody of so notable a document—^particular pleasure that the 
library so honored should be the Library of Congress. For the 
deposit in the Library of Congress of the Great Charter of 1215 
has, or so it seems to me, a peculiar and a deeply moving signifi¬ 
cance. The Library of Congress is, as its name Implies, the library 
of the people's representatives in the Federal legislature. The 
Magna Carta is one of the great symbols, to all English-speaking 
peoples, of liberty within the law. The deposit of such a document 
In such a place Is an action full of meaning for our time. 

I am aware of course that the precise historical significance of 
Magna Carta Is In dispute among the doctors. I am aware that a 
skeptical generation of scholars has found much to question In 
the view, so confidently held by Bishop Stubbs and Sir Edward 
Coke and Sir William Blackstone, that the barons who dictated 
the Great Charter ”in the meadow called Runnymede between 
Windsor and Staines” were acting for the people of England to 
establish the people’s rights. Fieroe-snlffing phUosophers like Prof. 
Edward Jenks, who can smell out the errors of the intellect even 
In the muniment room of Lincoln Cathedral, after innumerable 
generations of vicars and occasional generations of the vicars* 
pl^ns, have strongly Implied that the barons oL Runnymede were 
less concerned for the rights of the pecmle of England than for the 
privileges they had planned to pocket for themselves. 

But this dispute, like so many disputes between the doctors, has 
little reference to realities. The liberties of the people, throughout 
the popular experience of liberty, have often been established by 
those who had no Interest In the people. It Is not Important In 
the long view of history whether the limitations upon abeolute 
power were limitations imposed by a particular class for the In¬ 
tended advantage of that class, or whether they were limitations 
imposed by popiUar will. It is only Important that the limitations 
should exist. The far-carrying phrases which you. sir, have just 
quoted, may have been meant by their contrivers to safeguard the 
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MMI ilgblNi of ft few Iftndownera ftt&d Oeftr Ullers In thirteenth 
Mturp Ito g t ud , ttiep tom tnured to the benefit of the people of 
seven centuries and of oontinents of whUdi their authors never 
heard. 

|fo learned dlaoertation v^tU persuade Uie Americans that the 
document pou have so penerouidy d^iosited in their national 
Uhtery is not a wltaeas to the anoient warrant of their rights, 
•lor wifi any amount of soholariy ctteasnsion blind them to the 
m ea n i n g of its peeeenoe here. The deposit of the Magna Carta m 
the library of the peof^e's representatives In Congress is a plain 
and I rtt rf Wi g t hae statement of a plain intSlUgible faot->-the fact, 
nattiely* that the hastitutione of lepreaentative government are the 
proteotQra> and the only posaihle protectors, of the charters of the 
peopled lights. Pbr generations past we have taught our children 
in thie BepuMtc that our Institutions of representative govem- 
ment wens dependent on our constitutional Charter fm their exist- 
enoe. We have more recently learned, and now believe, that the 
opposite is ideo true: that without the instltutione of representa¬ 
tive govemnaent the charters of the people's rights cannot he 
saved. 

tbere are those in this country, sir, as there are those in yours, 
who have told us by direction and by Indirection that we snould 
abandon representative i n s t itutions. There are those who dis¬ 
parage the people's representatives in Congress and who lose no 
opportunity of publioatlon or of public speech to explain that 
representative government la not eOclent government in a compli¬ 
cated and Industrlallssed society like our own. But though there 
Is much talk there is little listening. For we have been brought to 
observe, In these last several years, that government by the people's 
representatives, whatever else It may or may not be, is the one 
government of which history has record under which the people’s 
liberties have been eeoure. 

Government by the people's representatives, like other govern¬ 
ments, can be misled. Government by the people's representatives 
may, from time to time, mistake for true defenders of the people’s 
rights, the false defenders of the people's rights—ibe demagogues, 
the same in every generation, who appeal to liberty in order to 
destroy It. Government by the people’s representatives may, from 
time to time, substitute InquisltlonB and espionage for the equal 
protection of the laws, and may permit the inquisitors, in their 
reckless search for enemies of liberty, to break down liberty. But 
government by the people's representatives is the one government 
which has never suflCred these dishonors long—^the one govern¬ 
ment In all experienoe of governments, which has always, in the 
end. restored of Its own will the people's limitations on its powers. 

History has many curious and circuitous passages—many wind¬ 
ing stairways which return upon themselves—but none, I think, 
more curious than the turn of time which brings the Great Ch^^ 
of the Englkifa to stand across this gallery from the two great char¬ 
ters of American freedom. Thomas Jefferson, who was the true 
founder of this library as well as the true author of the noblest of 
our charters, would have relished the enoounter. But Thomas 
Jefferson would perhaps have relished it with a different under¬ 
standing from our own. For Jefferson was a man who dared to 
think of history in timeless terms, and of the rights of men as 
rights which have existed, and which would exist, in every time and 
every country, rights which nothing done by tyranny had ever yet 
destroyed or ever could. 

To Thomas Jefferson, the deposit, beside the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, of this charter of the liberties of those from whom we 
won our independence, would not have seemed incongruous but 
just and flttiiig—an affirmation of the faith in which this Natton 
was conceived. 


The Third Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITEI' STATES 
ThurtOav, January 4,1$40 


RDrrORiAL FROM THB BAL'HMORB BUN 


Mr. TYOINas. Mr. President, appearing In yesterday’s 
Baltimore Sun was an editoriid entitled ’*1116 Third Term.’* 
which is written so temperately and so logically and is so 
steeped in Democratic philosophy that I should like to have 
it printed In the Hkcord immediately toUowing my remaxlcs. 
I am offering the editorial not because 1 suspect any par¬ 
ticular person of thlidclng about a third term—I do not be^ 
lieve the present President will seek a third term—but 
because it ki so ooncise and dear, and so in consonance with 
real ttberaUam and democracyi that I hope it may serve lor 


ah time to express the logical and unanswerable point of view 
on this question. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Raooiib, as follows: 

(From the Baltimore Sun of January 3, 1940] 

TBCB rmitP TBEK 

Mr. Rooeevelt Should declare publicly his cbedienoe to the un¬ 
written law against a third term. The rtOe has the sanction of 
history. It has been given nie approval of the most popular and 
the most powerful of Mr. Cboceevelt's predecessors. It has been 
confirmed and reinforeed In validity by the enormous expansion of 
power In the Presidential office during Mr. Booeevelt's own service. 

From time to time, in the Ckmgress and elsewhere, there la 
research into the views of the fathers on this subject. Their views 
as stated in several dociunents are less important than their acts. 
They were erecting a new political system for a new continent and 
in their discussions they oooaalonally became Q>eeulatlve and 
occasionally changed emphasis In opinion. 'Their final decision is 
dear. 

Washington surrendered the office after two terms. Jefferson, 
perhaps the most powerful politician ever to hold the Presidency, 
surrendered it after two terms, and so did esoh of the two lieu¬ 
tenants, Madison and Monroe, who followed him. Jackson sur¬ 
rendered it. Grant was put uxMler pressure to obey the rule. 
'Theodore Booeevelt and Calvin OooUdge leaned backward to respect 
It. though neither served two full terms. 

These examples from the past must have great authority in the 
minds of sober and thoughtful people. They disclose the Judg¬ 
ment of men who made the most of the Presidency and, there¬ 
fore, may be accepted as the most competent at witnesses on all 
opportunities of the office—including the opportunities for unwise 
or dangerous or evil developments in long-continued exercise of 
Executive power. 

But if the two-term rule had not been given to us by the 
fathers and those who followed, we should today be under the 
necessity of inventing it. 

We have lodged in the Presidential office such power as Wash¬ 
ington and Jefferson, in their prescient concern for the future, 
never imagined. We have given the President command of a 
veritable army of officeholders, and the potentialities of this army 
are known to every politician in the land. We have given the 
President control, direct or indirect, over payment of subsidies to 
citlaens Which run Into billions of dollars annually. We have 
given the President, acting through obedient subordinates, author¬ 
ity to make regulations which have the force of law in governing 
the lives and the property of 130,000.000 human beings. 

This unprecedented power must not remain for long in any 
man's hands. 

It ought voluntarily to be laid down after such a reasonable 
period in its possession as is permitted under the two-term rule. 

In Insisting upon this, one need not talk excitedly of a Hitler. 
Nor need one talk excitedly of the power of a President to reelect 
himself indefinitely. It is very doubtful that Mr. Roosevelt, possess¬ 
ing vastly more power than any other President and also enjoying 
widespread personal popularity, would be able to win reetection. 
although he might be able to fmroe renomination. 

The great danger Is that a serious effort to break the two-term 
rule, by an axadacious and resourceful politician, will set in train 
grave and permanent abuse of the power of the Presidential offioe, 
with the result of insidious wasting of our substance and subvert¬ 
ing of our institutions. 

It has been an axiom of American politics that a President In 
his first term devotes much of his energy and uses much of his 
resources to assuring himself of a second term; and that in his 
second term, facing permanent retirement, he Is free to devote 
himsetf more whcdeheartedly to the service of the people and to 
the accomplishment of public purposes. 

Let the two-term rule be challenged by a powerful and popular 
President, let oontinuous tenure become a po^blllty, and a temp¬ 
tation Is created for every President to act In every term as most 
Presidents have acted In their first terms. A temptation is created 
for every President in every term to be preoccupied with con¬ 
tinuance in office and so with politics. And this temptation wUl be 
a temptation to make full political use of the veritable army of 
officeholders of the swollen subsidies, and of the regulatory oom- 
mlBSlons. 

With all deference to Mr. Roosevelt, no one can doubt that he 
will set an sxample of full political use of the power of his office, 
should he challenge the two-term rule. In fairness, let It be said 
that most of his predecessors have, in varying measure, used the 
power of the office to advance their own p^ttlcal aims. But with 
equal laimess. it must be said that Mr. Roosevelt has made no 
attempt to destroy this oustom. The fiagrant use of the resources 
of the Presidency against Benstor Ttdincb is known to all. 

No politician in this country doubts that, in the event of Mr. 
Roosevelt's candidacy for a third term, the army of officeholders 
wUI be brought into action. No politician doubts that such a 
•ubsidy-dlspc^ng authority as the Department of Agriculture 
will strain every nerve to bring and hold the mUllona odt farmers 
under his banner. Borne of the regulatory commissions probably 
will become political Instruments. 

If Mr. Roosevelt should challenge the two-term rule and 
triun^ph, this wlU become the chronic oonditioii of the office. 
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SEBvery IPresident will, as in the past, seek a second twm and play 
politics up to the hilt In his drst. The popular and the powerful 
will seek third terms, and they will play politics up to the hilt in 
their second terms. 

The brake of the two^term rule will have been r^noved. Xn the 
150 years behind us. that rule has been a standing check on the 
vicious circle of using office to create a great political machine 
of officeholders and subsidy-receivers and of then using the politi¬ 
cal machine of officeholders and subsidy ^receivers to retain power. 
When the two-term brake shall have been removed, the vicious 
circle will whirl continuously. The emphasis in the Presidential 
office will permanently be on political self-preservation. 

Zt will mean. In the natural coiu^e of politics, enlargement of 
the army of officeholders, expansion of subsidies, manipulation of 
regulatory commissions. It will, therefore, mean the wasting of 
substance and the subverting of Institutions, in a way more dan¬ 
gerous in a free country than would be any direct challenge from 
a politician ambitious to be a despot. 

To these fundamental considerations, arising from the nature 
of our political organism, are to be added certain partimilar con¬ 
siderations. It Is gravely to be doubted that any man is physically 
and mentally capable of bearing the present strains of the Presi¬ 
dential office for more than 8 years. Mr. Roosevelt possesses 
extraordinary energy and resilience, but 12 years would be a 
savage tax upon any man. 

This danger of overtaxing the strength at a man In this office 
becomes the more serious when it is considered in relation to the 
cry that a given President is indispensable. This cry will always 
be put forth in defezise of a third term. And the cry of Indls- 
pensabllity will not only go into the ears of the people. It will 
go into the ears of a President, who Is surrounded by deference 
and adulation. It is possible to have a President accepting the 
theory of Indlspensabillty, and accepting It at the time that he is 
slowing down. 

A more perilous combination of facts for the American people 
would be hard to imagine. 

There are further particular considerations to which Mr. Roose¬ 
velt Bhoxild give heed. One has to do with the course of events 
should he seek a third term and be successful in the £>emocratlc 
convention and in the general election. The other has to do with 
the course of events should he seek a third term and win the 
nomination, but lose the election. 

If he should be renominated and reelected, he will face a re¬ 
vived and militant Republican Party. Every indication at this 
time points to a Eepubilean Party largely restored to strength. 
If to its own present popular strength is added the strength which 
will come to it from Democratic and independent voters who are 
opposed to a third term, the Republican Party will be a powerful 
force after 1940 in the Congress and in the popular forum, even 
though it may be defeated. Allied with it. In sympathy if not 
in formal relations, will assuredly be a band of Democratic leaders 
who will be equally militant. 

And on ell the familiar grounds of opposition and distrust— 
Mr. Roosevelt has been singularly gifted in arousing opposition 
and distrust—^wUl be superimposed the vehement, passionate aus- 
mcion created by his flouting of the tradition established by 
Washington and Jefferson. The consequence may be impossibility 
of cooperation between the Executive and the Congress, with mil¬ 
lions of citizens supporting the Congress. Distrust, fanned to 
fever heat by tbe flouting of the historic tradition, may. Indeed, 
cause a condition approaching paralysis in the relations between 
the Executive and powerful forces in the Congress. 

In peace or in war, firm decision and firm action by the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress may thus become impossible. Distrust 
may go so far. as a result of flouting of the rule against a third 
term, that the President would fall to hold effectual parliamentary 
and popular euppart in some national crisis. 

Should Mr. Roosevelt seek a third term and be defeated In the 
general election, he must consider the danger of turning discrimi¬ 
nating resistance into imdlscrlmlnating revtUslon, with opportu¬ 
nity for release of the blinder torms ox reaction. 

The gentlemen now mentioned as available for the Republican 
nomination are all men of character and would not wish the 
defeat of Mr. Roosevelt to be the signal of blind reaction. Tbe 
Republican Party Itself is not now arrogant. It is chastened. 
But It is possible to unloose forces which will get out of control. 
A people who are overstrained, and who crave a period of thought¬ 
ful moderation, cannot be subjected to accumulating emotional 
tensions without the danger of which we have spoken—the danger 
that discriminating resistance will be turned into undiscrlmlnat** 
ing revulsion. If this shoxild occur, the most patriotic leadership 
may be unavailing against reaction. 

There is a lesson for all In the end of Mr. Wilson’s administration. 
He was sick unto death and his unusual political skill departed, 
leaving only on imperious will. He refused adjustment and com¬ 
promise In the face of a tired people who wished relaxation of 
mind and spirit. The consequence was the turning of resistance 
Into revulsion and a lamisllde. which left the cool prudence of a Re¬ 
publican Boot as futile to influence the people as was the pas¬ 
sionate fervor of a Democratic Wilson. The consequence of that 
was the lifting of effectual popular restraint upon the Harding ad¬ 
ministration and the opening wide of doors for the corrupt and 
the stupid among tbe Republloans. 

If Mr. Roosevelt, using the enormous powers at his command, 
forces renomination and seeks a third term, he must include In his 


calculations the danger of such a revulsion among large sections of 
the people as wlu destroy critical popular thought and make easier 
the way of blind reaction. 

Measuring all these considerations, general and particular. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy for a third term would he a perU in the life 
of the American people. In the long view it would be a peril to 
our national economy and our political institutions. In the Im¬ 
mediate future It would be a peril to orderly relations within the 
Government, whether the immediate future holds In store for this 
Nation peace or war. 

It is a peril which ought deflnltely to be removed. And the threat 
of that peril ought deflnltely to be removed. These are not times 
for the growth of such suiroiclon. In the Congress and In public 
places, as must Inevitably follow from silence on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
part while members of his Cabinet and his diplomatic corps, and 
others within his intimate group, openly attempt to promote a 
third term. These are times when, above all else, there is need 
for that mutual trust and that sense of solid foundations which 
follow from respect in high places for tested principles and tested 
precepts. 

Mr. Roosevelt should declare publicly his obedience to the un¬ 
written rule against the third term. 

Tribute to the Late Representative Sirovich, of 
New York 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


EDITORIAL BY HARRY H. SCHLACHT 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
tribute to the late Representative William Irving Sirovich, of 
New York, by Harry H. Schlacht. published In the East Side 
News of New York City of December 28,1939. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the East Side News of December 23, 1939] 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM IBVINO SIROVICH—^A SOLDIER OT HT7MANITT 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

The East Side Is grief-stricken at the untimely demise of Con¬ 
gressman William Irving Sirovich. Few men have played so bril¬ 
liant a part in the Congress of the United States as the celebrated 
East aider who for nearly two decades has been a great leader of 
American opinion. Truly. ”a great oak has fallen in the forest of 
our public life. It fell not when Its leaves had gone and its 
branchea were bare, and it had lost Its beauty, but at the very 
height of its perfection, of its usefulness and its charm. It was 
still putting forth its branches; its leaves were yet green; Its roots 
struck daily deeper into the soil of our affection.” 

No spirit shines by its own illumination and none can transmit 
more light than it receives. Hence the strength and range of his 
influence reflected Divine Providence which ’’shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we may.” Dr. Sirovich faced a sequence of events for 
which his poise and steadiness were exactly fltted. The tumult of 
our times with its complexity of problems enlarged his capacity 
for human service. He combined in one symphonic splendor the 
amazing unity of discordant elements about him. Indeed, he made 
such use of his equipment that the country he served idealized him 
as a model of representative government and Its flnest personal 
embodiment. 

Dr. Sirovich comes of a long line of pious and devout ancestors— 
Talmudic scholars—^whose learning was as plain as their thinking 
was high. It was from his noted rabbinical father and mother— 
whom I had known so well—^that he derived the flame of intellect, 
the glow of spirit, and the beauty of temperament that was so 
unique. It was his saintly mother who taught the infant lips to 
lisp the first prayer. She shared his childhood griefs; she stood in 
the doorway to give her blessings as the lad started for school, and 
when the young man went forth to college and his ultimate gradua¬ 
tion as school teacher and later as ph^clan. Wherever he wan¬ 
dered her prayers followed him. In truth, from the moment Sxao- 
vicH saw the light of day until his premature grave, the Bible 
saturated his being. His addre8ses--clas8iC8 of American oratory— 
are sprinkled and studded with Biblical ideas and phrases. And 
thus upon this solid rook of the Scriptures, he built his career. 

The Bast Side is the shore front to ElUs Island. Throughout 
the years he has been in a special sense the friend of all comers. 
Just as he broadened the visions of school teachers, social work¬ 
ers, and physicians, so he stretched tbe ixneginatloii of his fellow 
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ta outer tftocfc a» the interpreter at the itranfor within 
the gates; interpreter also of one race to another; of one generatloB 
to another; and of one economic dess to another. The eommon 
heo t he rh ood of men was not a phraee to him. SCe knew pecpu. 
Be knew moreover the peyoholofy of human oonfllot. His oppoel* 
tlon to war and mlUtartsm was deeply rooted In his eiqwneim ae 
n BelghtMor of all raoae on the Bast oMto. 

His biasing Intelleott fed and enriched by the constant study ef 
the best thoughts of the great minds of all ages; his all persua¬ 
sive eloquence, his teeming and radiant Imagination eleohrlned his 
audience; his brilliant and jportix3g fancy illuminated the most 
arid rubject with a glow of sunrise; his prodigious and never- 
falling memory and his playful wit always bursting forth with an 
irresistible Impulse had been the subject of wide commendation 
in all clrolei. 

ft wss his steadfast conviction that we are a nation of im¬ 
migrants and that all have played a conspicuous and majestic role 
in the establishment of a great nation and that aU races from the 
Moy/lotoer down the corridors of time have marched to one 
measure^ to follow the one Hag. Dr. SntoviCB has added new glory 
to old glory. 

In the Chambers of Congress he was a faithful disciple of 
President Prankhn D. Roosevelt, and bore aloft his standard. He 
felt that no greater dream ever rose In the minds of men than 
that vision which came to the founding fathers. It was his great 
brain that designed, his flaming heart that forged, and his sublime 
eloquence that sounded the cry for old-age pension legislation. 
And for that alone he has procured for himself a niche In the 
Temple of Faith. And yet, who Shall deny him preeminence In the 
cause of education, In the promotion of relief for the poor and 
needy, for silencing the cry of the widow and the orphan, and in hto 
last great struggle for the underprivileged of the Nation. 

Dr. Smovicii, the scholar, the statesman, the philanthropist and 
great American Is not dead. His record of achievements will ever 
be green and vivid in our memories and will blossom in our lives 
with a supernatural beauty. He was a soul of statesmanship. Re 
made the world his debtor as a soldier in the service of humanity. 
And when he died in the supreme hour of life, the human race 
lost one of Its noblest examples, and all friends of freedom and 
jTistloe, In Whocw cause he lived and died, joined hands at his 
grave. 

"Statesman, friend to truth of soul sincere, 

In action faithful and in honor dear, 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained humanity's title and who lost no friend/* 

Principles of the Hatch Act and the Possibility of 
Their Extension to State and Local Governments 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL A. HATCH 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY OEOBQE 0. TAYLOR 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inrlnted in the Appendix of the Ricord an address de¬ 
livered by Hon. George C. Taylor, attorney at law, of Albu¬ 
querque, N. Mcx., at a dinner meeting of the New Mexico 
Business and Government Conference, held at the University 
of New Mexico on December i, 1939, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

"Qovemment has beoomo the predominating influence in our 
internal alTblrs. Ae government penetrates more pervasive^ our 
dally occupatione the neoeialty for emphasis upon the mamtenanoe 
of an effective ptfliUc servloe becomes of increasing importcmce.** 

8o says Stanley Reed, United States Supreme Court Justice. 

Twas not ever thus. Once upon a time we had a widely scattefred, 
sparse populatloh, a few small towns and cities, and 90 percent of 
our peo{M lived in tiny farm communities that were virtually 
coh-suiaelent little worlde. Today 90 peroent of our people me 
utterly dependent on an tntrtcate, complex eystem of cooperation, 
epeetaUsea occupations, tranqxjrtatlon, and trade. A oezxtury ago 
inoit <tf m would have lived a lifetime without paying a sates tax, 
meeting a tramo cop or milk inspector, or seeing a burial permit. 
Today—wen, what you are "gr^log" about is not too mucB govern¬ 
ment, but too much rank Inoompetsnoe In Oovemment employBeB. 
Demooaoy wont work today, and neMber wlB dtotatocataiii, aa teng 
tm you put a barber in a judge's Job, a grooeryman making loans on 


|teep, and an e m bato n er in charge of title reoards to your factoe. 
The world over, the eame coadltione have nmeesltatcd a growing 
increaee In governmental funetlona, and, In my hmnble opinion, for 
weal or woe. we may certainly anticipate more of the same. 

But perhspe I had better mention my text. Senator Hatok's 
pet law does this: 

ft promiaes 1 year’s free board at the Leavenworth pie coimter, 
plus eijOOO fine, to any person who may "intimidate, threaten, or 
cosroe so at to Interfere with the nght of any other person to vote 
as he pleases." ft is another crime for any person, directly or 
Indirectly, to promise a job or any other benefit made possible 
by any act of Congress as a reward for any kind of j^tloal 
activity. It is a crime for any person to "deprive, threaten, or 
attempt to deprive" any person of any job. compensation, or other 
benefit made possible by any act of Oongrees appropriating funds 
for work relief or relief purposes on account of race, creed, color, 
or any political activity. This last clause is only a more ^>eclflc 
way of phrasing the rather general first clause. Please note the 
use (X ^e term "any person." Also, please note It is not limited 
to national elections, but Is limited to national funds. To illus¬ 
trate; It will be perfectly legal (until we have an adequate State 
law) In the next city election for Mayor Tlngley to promise me 
a job on the city police force, because Congress did not make that 
job possible (and provided the Lobo football squad does not 
prot^). It will violate the Hatch bill, however. If the mayor 
promiaes me a P. W. A. job or an increase In veterans’ compensa¬ 
tion, In exchange for my political support. The distinction em- 
phashses the need of appropriate State legislation to supplement 
the Federal act. 

Another provision of the act relates to any governmental admin¬ 
istrative official, and makes It a crime for him to use his official 
authority for the ptirpose of interfering with or affecting the elec¬ 
tion of any candidate for Federal office. To illustrate this clause 
as I get it, the official—the mayor, sheriff, or Oovemoiv—may legally 
have me arrested or pardoned to get a vote for any sheriff, member 
of the legislature, or other State or county officer, but must be¬ 
ware of a candidate for Federal office. Hereafter the Oovemor. the 
sheriff, or mayor, as well as any other person, must be cautious In 
advocating the election of the United States Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen and the President. "Oovemmental administrative offi¬ 
cial” may be restricted by courts to Federal officials. 

I need hardly remind you that laws, like automobiles, need good 
drivers to go plecea and see things. The Hatch bill must be admin¬ 
istered by the very drivers It seeks to curb. Let us pray. 

The Hatch bill, of course, Is negative, but It seeks to eliminate 
the most viclotts element of our present Federal public service, 
and It Invites us to go places and do things toward the estab¬ 
lishment of a real merit B 3 rstem In the Federal. State, and local 
administration of governmental functions. 

Let’s see briefly what we have. 

For the first 40 years following the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution and the setting up of a government of the United 
States the apparent wishes of the foxmdlng fathers were followed, 
and practically all civil employees were appointed for life or during 
good behavior. Relatives of George Washington who sought Gov¬ 
ernment jobs while he was President received only reprimands. 
President Adams removed only 19 of Washington’s appointees. 
When Jefferson went mto office he found practically every Federal 
officeholder bitterly opposed to him politically, and yet he removed 
leas than one-fourth. In 18R0, the term of 4 years was fixed for the 
most Important Presidential appointees. Even after the passage of 
this law President John Qumey Adams offered to continue the 
appointment of a Cabinet officer who had opposed Adams, and did 
keep the Postmaster General, who was using his Job to promote 
Jackson’s candidacy. Washington refused to give veterans any 
preference, except in the Army, and refused one veteran on the 
ground that the Job required a good penman rather than a good 
swonlsman or sbmxpahooter. 

With all these earlier Presidents, fitness and training for the par¬ 
ticular job constituted the only criterion. After Jackson, the only 
criterion became poUtlcal affiliations. As might be Imagined, public 
aervloe went from bad to worse. A Polish general living in Wash¬ 
ington, who read and spoke eight languages, was employed as a 
translator In the State Department. Tammany Hall had him re¬ 
placed by one of its members who spoke only Tammany English. 
By Oleveland’s time, olvll-eervlGe reform had become a national 
issue, and the United States adapted ita first clvilfservice law In 
1963. New York State adopted a similar law In the same year. By 
now about one-third of the States have some sort of ment-eystem 
law. as have quite a number of cities and a few coimtlea The 
British merit system got a start In 1665, and by 1879 had about 
reached the stage that our civil service has now attained through 
the Hatch bill. The Britlah civil servloe today gets the pick of 
England’s ooUege graduates. A British oivil-pendoe employee holds 
ae honorable a potion, with a oommensurmte income, as a man 
practicing any of the other professlona. Many of the hlgheet official 
positions in England are held by men who entered ae cIvU-service 
clerks. In Franoe the highest j^lcial effioes have been filled from 
thdtr merit-system emi^oyees. 

Lei me givs you a concrete illustration of what we have under 
the exieting syetem. A young engineering student at Btate uni¬ 
versity had helped hie fratamity house to get a new radio In ex¬ 
change for some political work. When graduation time approached. 
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like other etudents, he bethoiJitht himself of n good engineering 
job; so he visited the poUtloal friend, and was promised an engi¬ 
neering Job if the student would help out in an approaching elec¬ 
tion. The student helped to the extent of persuading other students 
to have their names registered as voters; later, when election day 
came, he persuaded some of them to vote illegally, and himself 
voted several times by using the names of those registered who had 
failed to vote, A few days after graduation he had his Job, Boon 
thereafter be was assigned the duty of locating a proposed new 
road. The boy was somewhat ashamed of his eleotlon-day exploits, 
and reserved to do a Job In keeping with the best engineering 
tradition. 

Eventually he brought In his sketch of the road. The sketch 
showed a minimum of curves and bridges and expensive grade 
work—a good road at low cost. The politician looked it over, and 
then ordered certain changes In the sketch. The road had to pass 
in front of so-and-so's filling station. Then It had to make a bad 
turn across an arroyo so as to go by Mr. Whosis* general store, then 
back over the arroyo and Into the main line again. Result^—^two 
bad curves, two additional bridges, considerable additional filling, 
and the taxpayer got an Inferior, dangerous road at a greatly 
Increased cost. 

The political leader had prostituted his office and time to ac¬ 
complish a black eye for his administration and the young engineer 
had disQovered that he was not holding an engineering but a 
political Job. When the administration changed and he went out 
to seek private employment he made the sad discovery that 2 
years’ experience as a politician did not enhance his standing as 
an engineer. 

A bad curve In a political highway near Albuquerque has cost 
several lives, many injuries, wrecked automobiles, and lawsuits. 

Mrs.-paid her taxes, got a receipt, and lost her home because 

an Incompetent county treasurer credited the payment to the wrong 
person and then sold Mrs. —^—’« property for delinquent taxes; 
and our Supreme Court could not save her. Charge that to the 
spoils system. Many suits to quiet title originate with Incompetent 
employees In the county officials' offices. 

Is a postmaster more or less efficient because he believes In a 
high tariff or the Immaculate Conception? Does operating a ma¬ 
chine gun or getting married have any relation to making out your 
tax receipt or teaching arithmetic? Did you ever see a Republican 
adding machine or a Democratic t 3 rpewrlter? Did you hear about 
the county clerk who requisitioned a new typewriter? His reason 
was that he was tired of black and wanted a typewriter with a 
blue ribbon. 

Shortly before his assassination Abraham Lincoln saw a group 
of job hunters in the White House anteroom. Pointing to them, 
Lincoln said: "We have conquered the rebellion, but that Is a 
much greater danger." 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a letter to the National League 
of Women Voters, said, "The Government functions for all, and 
there can be no question of greater moment or broader effect than 
the maintenance, strengthening, and extension of the merit system 
established In the competitive principles of the Civil Service Act." 

Governor Pltegerald. of Michigan, recently broadcast this state¬ 
ment: "• * ♦ Public office became a dumping ground for the 

inefficient. 

"Government was not very close to the people in those days. 
They were too busy making money to pay much attention to public 
affairs. Today there Is a changed attitude. Men and women every¬ 
where In this country are awake to the realization that the admin¬ 
istration of public affairs Is a service which touches almost every 
a^ect of life—health, education, the protection of life and prop- 

Qovernor Fitzgerald also said that turning down Job hunters left 
little time for his real duties. 

Mayor LaOuardla says this: 

"American cities can no longer afford the luxury of being admin¬ 
istered under the spoils system. City administration has become 
a science. City dei^ments have highly specialized and technical 
duties to perform and services to render. The science of govern¬ 
ment cannot be learned overnight; neither can it be learned en¬ 
tirely out of a book. It requires experience—many years of actual 
experience and training. * * • The spoils system^and by that 
I mean political patronage—^turning out city employees after elec¬ 
tion and appointing a new set as a reward for political activity or 
work In a campaign is not only costly but so inefficient as to ruin a 
city. The staggering debt of the cities, the bonded Indebtedness 
of almost every city, are the living witnesses of Inefficient city 
governments of the past." 

A league of women voters, Investigating their home town, dis¬ 
covered that It cost 75 cents a square foot to clean the courthouse 
and only 25 cents a square foot to dean an adjacent office building, 
and the courthouse was not nearly as dean as the office tmllding. 
In San Francisco, tinder the spoils system, the writing of 75 tax 
bills was a standard day’s work. Two years after the Introduction 
of a merit system 200 a day was standard. Mllwauk^, under a 
merit system, spent 70 cents per registered voter for its elections. 
Kansas City, under the spoils system, spent $2.70. 

The spoils system stultifies legislation which too often ftims only 
at creating more political Jobs. Its untrained personnel defeats 
desirable leglslaticm. Through Its corrupt machines it thwarts the 


public will. It hamstrings slnoere exeoutives. It corrupts voteti 
and ultimately makes a bum out of the ple*counter boy. 

Under an Independent merit system, elected officials not only 
would have more time for their duties, but also would find it more 
difficult to give away public funds and grant large contracts without 
competitive bids. 

I am indebted for much of my data to Mr. Frank Everett and 
S. O. Qrlffenhagen, of the firm of Grlffenhagen ft Associates, with 
30 j^ars’ expenence in public administration. Mr. Qrlffenhagen 
offers this interesting statement; 

"I doubt that most people realize how small a part of the gov¬ 
erning is now done by the executive offices or the members of the 
legislative body. • • • It Is rldlculotis to claim that any body 
of law can do more than Indicate the barest outlines of what is to 
be done, or that any group of executives can do more than suggest 
in the most general way how It is to be done. The decisions, at the 
point where the community sees and feels and gets the results, are 
made by the men and women who make up the civil services of our 
governments. They do the governing. By their Judgment, skill, 
and faithfulness they determine the kind and quality and appro¬ 
priateness of the public services rendered." 

Perhaps I can summarize all the foregoing with one further illus¬ 
tration. The railroads are In a bad way. Imagine, If you can, 
what would happen If they suddenly decided to help business by 
firing all their yardmasters, train dispatchers, conductors, and 
firemen, and replacing them with shoe clerks, lawyers, dentists, 
and soda Jerkers. 

The State of New Mexico is considering rebuilding and enlarging 
the statehouse to make room for State civilian employees. Let 
me suggest this substitute measure: A few years ago Congress 
passed a law adding several hundred employees to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing without a civil-service examination. When 
these men reported, the Bureau chief found they were not only 
useless but they got in the way of other employees, and slowed up 
their work; so he had bunks built in a shed at the rear of the 
plant and induced these new employees to spend their time 
Bleeping. How about a new bunkhouse instead of a new building? 
One prominent Albuquerque citizen, a former State official, stated 
that he found 12 mimeograph machines in the Capitol, but no 
employees trained to operate one of them. 

Senator Hatch's idea has long prevailed in the United States 
military service. Uncle Sam knows there are no Democratic ma¬ 
chine gims or Republican TNT. Every candidate for the Army 
is subjected to a careful examination. He Is then educated and 
trained to be a private or an officer, and. when graduated, 
is assigned to the various branches of the military service to per¬ 
form a specific duty or Job, whose requirements have been expertly 
determined. The military folks are concerned with doing a Job, 
not with who holds the Job. 

An Ideal merit system would do Just exactly that. One cen¬ 
tralized planning bureau in Washington should expertly deter¬ 
mine the requirements of every type of public-service Job, from 
hot-dog inspector and Janitor up to the chief of the Public Health 
Service. It should cooperate with educators In giving every boy an 
opportunity to enter the civil service with the assurance of a life¬ 
time Job If he merits It, and promotion for efficiency. In admin¬ 
istration, the bureau should be sufficiently decentralized to recog¬ 
nize the difference between the requirements for a good school 
teacher at Escabosa and one in New York City. “Is the applicant 
qualified to fill the particular Job?" should be the criterion. It 
^ould be quite irrelevant to ascertain whether the applicant Is 
married or single, white, or black. A disabled veteran has no place 
in the civil service by reason of military services. The Veterans' 
Administration should see that the disabled veteran Is properly 
cared for, and not shoved Into a Job for which he is unfitted or 
untrained. An Albuquerque girl who is a competent stenographer 
In the city hall should be sure of a lifetime Job there If she wants 
It, or eligible to transfer to New York City without any residential 
difficulty, or to the Federal service without regard to the State 
apportionment law. 

When the public clearly understands the distinction between 
policy-making elective officials and administrative employees who 
carry out those policies, and when the cost to the taxpayer of in¬ 
efficient administrative employees is realized, plus the citizen's per¬ 
sonal loss in dealing with inefficient public servants, we will get 
get rid of the spoils system and get a merit system. There are no 
obstacles except the public's indifference to the public's duties and 
obligations as voting citizens of a great democracy. 

More specifically, a merit-system league in New Mexico, aided by 
our present primary law, could readily establish a real merit system 
for the State and all Its political subdivisions. It would soon point 
to the desirability of an indefinite tenure of office for competent 
sheriffs, treasurers, and other administrative officials qualified to do 
a particular Job better than anyone else, with policy-making offi¬ 
cials such as our countv commissioners and city commission per¬ 
forming their appropriate legislative functions. Politicians should 
deal with policies—^legislation—making laws. Just as the architect 
draws the plans and then turns construction over to the concrete 
mixer and the bricklayer, so the politician should leave adminis¬ 
tration to trained technicians. 

organise, and use the Hatch bill as our starting point. 
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Reciprocal-Trade Agreeinenis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

m TfiE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Thur»day, January 4,1940 

Mr. BBOWN d Ohio. Mr. Speaker, of late much has been 
said relative to the administration’s reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments program. In his annual message at the opening of 
this session of Congress the President came out strongly for 
legislation to continue the reciprocal-trade program. Olib 
statements, filled with glittering generalities, claiming that 
the reciprocal-trade agreements are beneficial to the United 
States have been made. 

Therefore, I believe that it would be wen for the American 
people to look at the record. Let us read the story the official 
figures of the United States Government itself tells as to the 
actual effect of these reciprocal agreements on the foreign 
trade of the United States. Realizing there can be no sound 
prosperity within our Nation unless we have a sound and 
prosperous agriculture, and knowing present agricultural 
conditions and the urgent need of assistance and protection 
for agriculture, 1 am calling the attention of the Congress to 
the effect of the Roosevelt-HuU reciprocal trade program on 
our foreign trade in agricultural products. The following 
table, made up from the latest official figures of the United 
States Department of Commerce, comparing the first 10 
months of 1939 with the first 10 months of 1938, will not be 
encouraging news for American farmers, nor of much com¬ 
fort to the proponents of the reciprocal trade program: 

Agricultural exports and imports, 10 months ended Oct, 31, 1938 
and 1939 



10 months ended October 31— i 

Change in 

Agrioultursl products 

1938 

1939 

1939 from 1938 

Total agricultural: 




Exports.-. 

1689,615,000 

$514,288,000 

-$175,327,000 

Imports .. 

Trade balance against United 

794,685,000 

897,051,000 

+102,366,000 



States. 

106,070,000 

382.763,000 

277,693,000 

Total trade. 

1,484,300.000 

1,411,839.000 

' -72,961,000 


These figures, as will be noted, show that our total foreign 
agricultural trade, both in exports and imports, has declined 
by $72,961,000 during the first 10 months of this year; that 
our exports have decreased by the amazing amount of 
$175,327,000, and that our agricultural imports have increased 
by $102,366,000. This means that with a decline in the 
United States agricultural foreign-trade total, the balance 
of trade in agricultural products has increased against the 
American farmer by the astounding sum of $277,693,000. 
The official records of the United States Government dis¬ 
close that our agricultural exports were 27.1 percent of our 
total exports in 1938 and that the percentage of such ex¬ 
ports of 1939 has decreased to 20.7 percents In the first 
10 months of 1939 the United States only exported $514,- 
288,000 of farm products, whfie during the same period of 
time the value of agricultural products entering this coun¬ 
try amounted to $897,051,000; making an almost unbelievable 
trade balance of $382,763,000 against American tillers of the 
soiL 

These figures go far in explaining why American agri¬ 
culture is not prosperous. 

As time goes on I expect to present to the Congress other 
official figures showing in more detail changes that have oc¬ 
curred in our foreign trade to the detriment of American 
interests as a result of the administration’s reciprocal trade 
program. 


The War and Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, CARL HINSHAW 

OF CALIFORNIA 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BT HON. CARL HINSHAW, OF CALIFORNIA. 

DWCEUBER 2, 1930 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, imder leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following speech deliv¬ 
ered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting System from 
their Washington studio on December 2, 1939, concerning 
Our Country and the War, with partlculatr reference to the 
effect of purchases of foreign gold by the United States: 

I am here in Washington to represent nearly a hall million of 
the finest people in America. They are alert and Intelligent. They 
are Indnatrious and honest. I am very proud of them. Mng a 
Member of Congress from California, and Its Eleventh District 
especially, has some drawbacks. It doesn’t seem really quite right 
to be away from Callfomla during the winter and i^ring. And 
then, here comes the Pasadena Tournament of Roses on New 
Year's Day—and right after it comes the Rose Bowl football game, 
and I have to miss it again. Oh mel 

But it all goes to prove that we do have real sportsmanship here 
in America. We are a Nation of good sports. We get all heated up 
over a big game—or an election—^but after the final score has 
been hung up, all agree that the best team won—shake hands all 
around—and go back to work until the next time. That is one 
reason why Americans have such a revulsion of feeling against 
the powerful and quite brutal sport of great nations 
weaker ones such as China and Poland—and apparently Finland 
is to be next. Such ruthless cruelty and Inhuman lust for blood 
and power is entirely foreign to the true American spirit. 

We don’t want war in this country, and we certainly have no 
yearning to go abroad again to fight. Wars have been going on in 
the world since the beginning of time—and the last one appar¬ 
ently has not been fought yet. What can we do to avoid war—-to 
be at peace? When 1 think of that—^the deep and eternal truth 
in the advice of the Father of our Country rings out clear and 
strong. He said, "Observe good faith and Justice toward all na¬ 
tions. Cultivate peace and harmony with all," "Why," said 
George Washington, "Why, by Interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rlvalshlp, interest, humor, or caprice? 
It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with ar r 
portion of the foreign world." I wish everyone would read Wosl.- 
Ington’B FareweU Address again. 

We cannot be the policemen of the world and remain at peace. 
The only right answer I can see is to strictly mind our own busi¬ 
ness and be so strong that no nation dare attack us. 

When I think of game little Finland, all ready for the 1940 
Olympics, a fine new stadium built, athletes in training, all ready 
for a big show and a lot of fun, it makes me sick, this war busi¬ 
ness. They probably will have to call off the games on account 
of darkness over Europe—a rotten stench over civilization. 

So many crazy things have happened in this generation, it seems 
that lunatics must rule the world. But among the craziest things 
I can think of Is the policy we have adopted In this country of 
buying gold and silver from all over the world, and at a fancy price. 
Our Government used to pay $20.67 an ounce for gold. Then a 
bright professor, whose chief claim to distinction must lie in h;8 
discovery that by keeping lights turned on in hen houses they 
would lay more eggs and die young, a professor by the name of 
Warren, advanced the idea back In 1933 that if we raised the price 
of gold that all other prices would rise along with it. He evi¬ 
dently persuaded the President that that would happen, so prices 
being generally quite low in 1933, it sounded like a good Idea, and 
a law was passed by a rubber-stamp Congress giving the Presi¬ 
dent the power to buy gold at prices up to $4154 an ounce, 
and he proceeded to buy. and he bought and bought, bidding 
higher and higher, imtil he had boosted the price up to $34.88 
an ounce, and then he proclaimed on January 31, 1984, that from 
then on our Government would pay 12 cents more, or an even 
$86, an ounce for gold. Believe It or not, we insisted on paying 
nearly twice as much for gold as we had been paying, just to 
raise prices. It was a noble experiment. As a matter of fact, 
priced are still about as low now as they were In January 1984, when 
the gold-buying spree really got started. They were lower before 
this war started. 

Supposing somebody came up to you when cotton was selling 
for 19 oehts a pound and said, "I’ll pay you 17 cents * pound toi 
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all the cotton you can deliver to me/* What would you do? Or 
supposing somebody offered to pay you 35 cents a dozen for all the 
eggs you could lay hands on when the market price had been 20 
cents a dozen. Well, the whole world did just what you would do. 
The world said to Uncle Bam, "O. K., sucker, get ready; here it 
comes’*; and the whole world started in to sell us gold—and they 
are still selling it to us^t $35 an ounce, and we are stUl taking it 
at that price. I can see where there might be some sense In paying 
American gold miners $35 an ounce for gold, just to boost the bU6l« 
ness of gold mining. After all, nearly every other buslnoss. includ¬ 
ing farming, has been on relief for several years now, so why not 
the gold miners? But for the life of me I can’t see any very good 
reason why we should pay these huge profits to foreign banks and 
foreign gold miners. Somebody said tliat It aided our foreign trade. 
Oh. certainly; no question about that; why not? But who gets 
the best of the trade—the side that trades wheat at $1 per bushel or 
the side that trades gold at $35 an ounce? 

The people who used to preach the old commodity dollar—^those 
who wanted to fix the dollar by passing a law declaring that 20 
bushels of wheat was worth $20 and was equal in value to an ounce 
of gold should take a look at what has happened. Today it takes 
36 bushels of wheat to equal In value an ounce of gold. In other 
words, the foreigner with an ounce of gold can now buy 85 bushels 
of wheat with It, when it used to be that even at today’s price of 
wheat he could only buy 20 bushels. So what are we doing but 
making the foreigner a present, giving him a bonus of 16 bushels 
of wheat for every ounce of gold he sends us for that purpose? 
The same thing Is true of other commodities. That is one way 
of looking at it; here Is another: 

Supposing you are a very rich foreigner and we are back in Jan¬ 
uary 1934. You have a big stock of gold. Over in the United 
States the President has proclaimed that now the American Gov¬ 
ernment will pay $35 an ounce for gold, when a few months ago they 
would only pay $20.67 an ounce. You might take a look at the 
American stock market and say to yourself. ”Ah ha! If I ship my 
gold to America I can buy American shares of stock, and very cheap. 
TOoy take my gold at a fancy price, so I can buy 36 shares of stock 
now where I coUld only buy 20 before. Even Americans can’t do 
that, because the American Government took in all the gold from 
the American people before the price was changed. I can even ship 
my American $20 gold pieces back to America and get nearly $36 
apiece for them. American’s can't do that; it is against the law for 
them to have American gold coins in their possession.” 

And so it Is—^that we let the foreigners buy our shares of stock 
at a big discount. Now the stock market has gone up a long way. 
A war is on—and war industries are booming. They can sell back 
to us these shares of stock at a good profit and buy war supplies 
from us. The question is—who is the loser? I venture to say that 
in every such transaction the foreigners are getting away with war 
supplies at much less than fifty cents on the dollar. In other words. 
America, by buying foreign gold at a fancy price, is helping to pay 
for the wars in the world, and our people don’t know it. 

Take one good example. Take Japan. The Japanese probably 
didn’t go into the American stock market, but the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment has sold us a lot of gold. Before January 31, 1934, Japan 
had a supply of gold that was worth $212,000,000. Then almost 
overnight, it was worth $359,000,000 in America. Japan is smart— 
so she has collected some more gold and sold most of it to us. We 
have since paid $539,000,000 for gold from Japan that was worth 
$320,000,000 before we boosted the price. The profit to the for¬ 
eigners in this deal appears to be well over $200,000,000. That 
$200,000,000 has probably paid for a lot of scrap iron and gasoline 
that has been used in killing Chinese. 

Since January 81, 1934, we have bought nine and one-half billion 
dollars' worth of foreign gold at $36 an ounce. America’s gift to 
these foreigners, therefore, amounts to nearly $4,000,000,000. What 
have they done with it? Have they purchased the products of our 
farms and factories? Some—yes—but the record shows that we 
are jirst holding for them in safe keeping another $990,000,000 
worth and that they own $7,000,000,000 worth of bank deposits 
and American stocks and bonds that can be cashed in for war 
supplies. Think of it—and Finland pays her war debts. 

But here is another Interesting angle. Over in South Africa there 
is a great deal of gold and much gold mining- Some is high-grade 
digging, and some low. But do you know what it costs to recover 
an ounce of gold in South Africa? It is amazing. The best pro¬ 
ducers get gold for about $7.25 an ounce. It runs from there up 
to $20 an ounce, and a good guess at the average cost is about 
$12 an ounce. Then, we give them $35 an ounce for It. If you 
owned a gold mine in South Africa Would you run it full blast and 
sell your gold to London to be shipped to America—or would you— 
to get from 200 to 400 percent clear profit out of Uncle Sam? 

This is so crazy that it is almost funny. Think of it—^here we 
sit—buying gold taken from holes in the ground all over the world 
and what do we do with it when we get it? We just bury it again 
in a hole in the ground in America. Let me read to you a news 
item from the Washington Post of November 10. It Is on Asso¬ 
ciated Press dispatch: 

“raBAsuaT to mail fivx biluonb zn gold 

‘The Treasury is getting ready to mall $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,- 
000 worth of gold. As soon as Congress authorizes the postage 
(about $1,000,000), the Treasury wants to shift part of its huge 
gold hoards from New York and Philadelphia to the stfbterranean 
vaults built for the purpose at Port Knox, Ky. Port Knox already 


contains $5,528,000;000 worth of the metal, but none has been added 
for a couple of years, while the Treasury stocks outside of Port 
Knox have grown to exceed $11,600,000,000. Shifting some of the 
gold would relieve congestion In outside vaults and at the same 
time increase its safety. When the Treasury sends gold by regis¬ 
tered mall, the extra postage compensates the Post Office for 
guarding the gold with hundreds of inspectors and soldiers.” 

Now I ask you, in all sincerity, did you ever hear of such a thing? 
And they ship $5,000,000,000 worth to Kentucky by registered mail. 
Registered mall, mind you. Why? I don’t know; do you? Maybe 
Jim Farley needs a little business for the Post Ol!^e IDepartment. 
It beats me; I can see a lot of reasons for it, but none of them 
very good reasons. 

Gold is queer stiiff; you can’t eat it, but you can use it to fill 
teeth. It makes nice jewelry, too—watchcases, wedding rings—^I 
suppose you could make beautiful doorknobs out of it, but it is too 
soft for hinges. What are we going to do with It anyway? It 
certainly isn’t doing any good burled in a hole in the ground in 
Kentucky. Why, it takes 2,500 soldiers to guard the place. It is 
just an expense to guard It. And I’m not so sure that it is very 
safe there at that—$16,000,000,000 in gold, a prize greater than 
any Croesus or King Midas or any gangster ever dreamed of, all to 
be in one basket soon. 

Nobody has given me any very good reason why that gold wouldn’t 
be much safer spread around in the pockets of all the people. 
But maybe the Government doesn’t want the people to find out 
how small the new $20 gold pieces would be. They couldn’t be 
much larger than the old $10 gold pieces were. What a shock that 
would be. 

There is a lot more to talk about. We haven’t talked about the 
hundreds of millions of ounces of foreign silver that have been pur¬ 
chased. to be buried In a hole in the ground at West Point, N. Y.; 
nor what that has meant to India and China and Mexico. That 
will have to go over to another time. I hope you are glad you 
listened and that you have received some food for thought. For my 
part. I am happy to have had this chance to talk with you, and am 
grateful to the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Good night. 


Safety for Fish and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER OP DECEMBER 

26, 1939 

Mr, HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I Include the following editorial from the Cin¬ 
cinnati Enquirer of December 26, 1939: 

[Prom the Cincinnati Enquirer of December 28, 1939] 

BAPETT FOR FISH AND MEN 

Announcement by Commissioner Don Waters that the Depart¬ 
ment of Conservation of Ohio wlU redouble its efforts to combat 
the pollution of streams Is to be applauded, not only by sports¬ 
men, but by all those who realize that water dangerous to fish 
may be even more dangerous to human beings. 

One of the methods is to refrain from stocking streams near 
sources of pollution. This surely will help to arouse sportsmen 
to bring pressure on municipalities and industries to abate their 
dumping of poisonous wastes in lakes and streams. 

This is in line with the activities of the Conservation Depart¬ 
ment of Indiana, which for years has worked hand in hand with 
the State board of health to clear the streams. As a result fish¬ 
ing has becomS good not only in the many lakes which dot north¬ 
ern Indiana, but on the upper reaches of thS Whitewater and the 
White, which once were foul with the wastes of cities, canning 
factories, and manufacturing plants. 

Indeed an occasional leak of wastes is the signal for Indiana 
State and local action since nothing shows up the befouling of 
streams so quickly as the msrrlads of dead fish. 

As an illustration, Dave Roberts told in the Enquirer a few 
we^s ago of fish rescue work In the East Fork In a pool Just 
below the village of Batavia In Clermont County. Scores of dead 
bass were floating on the surface as a result of sewage and lack of 
oxygen in the water. Others by the himdreds were trying to 
pass over a shallow bar and into a spring-fed pond. The con¬ 
servation officials saved them by the thousands. 

Considering that the Ohio department spent nearly half a 
million dollars last year in the propagation and management of 
fish and planted 865.000,000 fish, it is naturally a waste of sports¬ 
men's money to plant fish where they must be rescued or perish. 
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Taxes and the T. T. A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERRON PEARSON 
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Weilnesday, January 3, 1340 


LZrnSB FROM DR. HAROOX7RT A. MORGAN 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. £^?eakrr, in view of the fact that the 
House CosnniUtee on Military Affairs is preparing to open 
hearings on the Norris toffl to make provision for taxes to be 
paid by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 1 desire to call the 
attention of the Congress to the following letter written 
by I>r. Harcourt A. Morgan to the Washington Post, and 
appearing in that paper on December 31, 1939. This letter 
explains in very sin^e and understandable language Just 
what the act proposes to do, and 1 think wiU serve to clear 
up a great deal of misinformation and misunderstanding on 
the iRihJect. The letter is as foUows: 

To the XoxToa or the Post. 

Sir: The attention of the Board of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
i^ has been directed to your editorial of December 16 entitled 
‘•Taxes and the T. V. A.” We believe that this editorial has missed 
the real point of the problem presented for solution. 

In any consideration of the tax subject, It Is essential to begin 
with an understanding of the relationship between the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and its wholesale customers. The Authority does 
not engage in the business of distribution and sale of eleetrielty at 
setall; its major function is to operate ths generating plants and 
transmit the power to the retail distribution systems owned by 
municipalities and rural cooperative associations to whom the power 
Is sold under wholesale power contracts. These municipalttles and 
cooperative associations own and operate their own distribution 
systems and distribute the electricity to the customers. 

In the contracts between the Authority and these wholesale cus¬ 
tomers, the rates at which the power to be distributed to the 
consumers are agreed upon. TOese rates are sufficient and as 
their Income accoimts show, they do cover an State, county, and 
local taxes previously levied upon the dlstrlteutlon properties. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the fact is that the consumers are now pa 3 ring in their 
rates a sum equivalent to the taxes prevtously assessed against 
these systems. The problem arises from the fact that these reve¬ 
nues, previously collected by the State, county, and local taxing 
authorities are now paid into the general funds of the munici¬ 
palities. This, therefore, is not a question of “tax loss’*; it Is 
merely one of equitable adjustment of the tax collections among 
the Btsfte and its subdivisions. 

Clearly, this Is neither a Tennessee Valley Authority nor a Federal 
problem. The question as to whether the States and counties 
should recapture their portion of these payments is one of State 
policy that can be solrcd only by State legislation. The absence 
of such legislation accounts for a large portkui of the so-called 
tax losses, alnee the taxes previously levied upon the distribution 
properties, owned not by the Tennessee Valley Authority but by the 
munlclpatlttes and local cooperatives, account for a large propcnrtlon 
of the total amount. 

The remaining adjustment—and the only one with which the 
Federal Qovenunent is directly concerned—arises out of the fact 
that the generating plants and transmission lines previously sub¬ 
ject to State and local taxation are now owned by the Federal Qov- 
armnent through the Tennessee Valley Authcortty and are, there¬ 
fore. exempt from the taxing power of the State and Its subdivisions. 
Here agam it is an errm’ to assume that the rates at which the 
power produced by Tennessee Valley Authority is sold are not 
sufficient to eovee the taxes previously paid upon these properties. 

The fact is that the wholesale rate at which the Authority sens 
its power to the retail distributors Is sufficient to cover aU of the 
oosm at producing and transmitting such power, plus a margin at 
about 16 percent. That margin paid by the consumers in their 
sates la sufficient to cover taxes upon these properties. The issue 
is whether it should toe utilised for that purpose. 

The theory ol the Tennessee Valley Authority Act as now written 
is that the revenues derived from the sale of power over and above 
the cost of production should be returned to the Federal Treasury 
ftor the purpfxe at Rquidatlng a part of the cost of the navigafCion 
and flood^eontrol program. The program authorised by the stat¬ 
ute is a multi-purpose one In which power is the paying partner. 
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Tha revenues over and sibove the power costs are avattsMe either 
for retmtoorsement to the Federal Treasury or for payment of 
SCate and loeM Uam at for both. The tesue the Congi^ must 
determine is not whether the rates should Include allowanoe for 
taxes;* beeausa they ahtaady <U>, tout is rather what method 
be adopted for ^pportionixig these revenues between the Federal 
Government and the local authorities. 

In determining this question It is neoessaxy to weigh the great 
benefits that have been eonferred upon the States and cx3mmuniUss 
in this area by the axfmkmaxa at Federal funds against the ad¬ 
mitted fact that the transfer of these properties from private to 
public ownership hes resulted in some oommunlUes in temporary 
but serious flacai prototems. 

The 'Tennessee Valley Authoetty Act already provides for payment 
of 5 percent of Tennessee Valley Authority revenues to the States In 
lieu of taxes. (Tennessee VWI^ AuthorlV revenues are now about 
$16,000,000 per year.l This percentage wlB In the course of a few 
years produce siUBelent funds to rephree all the taxes previously 
paid by the power companies on dse- facilities taken over by the 
Authority. However, one of the factors which afipsavates the tax 
problem is that the formula specified in the TManeasee Valley 
Authority Act for the division among the States of the payments 
to be made by Tennessee Valley Atithorlty does not work out 
equitably In the light of Ihe situation as It has actually developed 
since the act was passed. Were It not for this factor, there would 
be no tax problem whldCi couht not be sofved without additional 
legislation. 

For this reason the bill now pending in Congress, which has been 
recommended by the directors of the Authority, provides in sub¬ 
stance that the Authority shall pay to the affected States 10 percent 
of the gross proceeds derived from the salt of power at wholesale, 
this percental being graduated downward until it reaches 6 per¬ 
cent in 8 iFsars, this rate to be paid in each flseal year thereaft^. 
It is further provided that the mlnimiun annual payment to each 
State Shan not be less than the 2-year average of the State and 
local ad valorem property taxes levied against transmission and 
generating property purchased and operated by the Authority in 
each State |^us that portkm of reservoir lands allocated or estimated 
to be allocable to power. 

The total payment for each fiscal year Is to be apportioned among 
the several States upon the basis of the amount of power sold In. 
each State and the bock value of the power property owned within 
each State. The bill declares it is the Intention of the Congress 
that each State shall redistribute these payments, or a por^n 
thereof, to the counties and other local taxing dOstriots affected by 
the program of the Authority. It Is to be especially noted that 
under this bill the payment to be made by the Authority to each 
State Is to be at least equal to the total State and local ad valorem 
propery taxes previously levied against the power property owned 
by the Authority. 

Enactment of these bills will, we believe, solve equitably the only 
phase of this temporary problem, which Is a direct responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

Harcourt A. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Board. 

b:noxville, Tbnm., December 21. 


stream PollHtion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HDUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OINOINNATX ENQUIRER OF DECEMBER 

23. 1983 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Rscorb, I inelude the following editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of December 23, 1839: 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of December 38, 1983] 

'Ihking an eminently practical view of stream pollution, the 
State Conservatimi has decided to discontinue the stock¬ 

ing of streama with fids near sources of pollution. Annually, the 
division spends neax^ half a minton dollars in fish propagattott 
and stream improvement. This fan it is estimated that xtiany 
minidns of the 863.000,000 fish used in the lake- and rlver-etofficlng 
program have been killed toy poButed water. 

The news Is of especial interest to sportsmen, but it has over¬ 
tones of Importance to those who look extduslvely to the grocery 
or dehoatessen for their sea food, just as did the recent news 
that boat o w n ers along the Ohio found that acid in the water 
was eating the painted names off their craft. 
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Water which even the hardleat of river llih find uninhabitable, 
and which cuts the paint off a motorboat, is not obviously, the 
eau de vie which a ^ysiclan would recommend for the best In¬ 
terests of the human system, 

Sportsmen by and large have been more active than the general 
public In seelc&g i^lief from stream pollution, though a confusion 
of objectives has reduced the effectiveness of their support. Theirs 
and the public's interest is essentially the same—^to reduce pollu¬ 
tion by the moat practical method. The Barkley-Spence bill 
which will be before Congress at the opening of the new session 
provides the best avenue of attack upon pollution. In the inter¬ 
ests of getting something done about the polluted condition of 
nvers and streams, the Barkley-Bpenoe bill should command the 
support of sportsmen and general public alike. 

Supreme Court Protects Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

- OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday»January 4,1940 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Bartels case reestablished the Frazier- 
Lemke moratorium. The provision^ of this act some Federal 
Judges, who apparently could not understand English, mis¬ 
construed and had in effect deliberately EumuUed. Annulled— 
by Judicial legislation—by wrongfully permitting the evic¬ 
tion of Innocent men, women, and children from their homes. 
The fact that these evictions were allowed by some Federal 
Judges, in plain violation of their duty under an act of Con¬ 
gress. makes them all the more shameful. 

I say some of the Federal judges—^not all—^because I gladly 
concede, and you have a right to know, that a majority of 
them sincerely carried out the mandates of Congress and gave 
full force and effect to all the provisions of the act. 

The Supreme Court in the above case rendered a broad and 
far-reaching decision which will be of immense benefit to 
the debt-ridden farmers In every State. It will give to the 
honest farmer who is about to lose his farm and home by 
mortgage foreclosure, Judgment, or tax sale a breathing spell 
of 3 years within which to refinance himself. 

Chief Justice Hughes, in his opinion in the Bartels case, 
informs the Federal Judges who by their wrongful decisions 
attempted to annul this law that hereafter they must carry 
out and enforce the provisions of the Frazler-Lemke mora¬ 
torium in accordance with the plain English language of the 
act. He tells them that they must give full force and effect 
to an act of Congress whether they like It or not. 

In his opinion the Chief Justice in unmistakable language 
informs these erring Federal-, district-, and circuit-court 
Judges that a fanner is never too poor to go through bank¬ 
ruptcy; that they cannot accuse him of bad faith because his 
liabilities exceed his assets. He informs them that it is not 
bad faith for a farmer to take advantage of the Frazier- 
Lemke moratorium—a Federal law. 

He informs these Judges that a farmer debtor can take 
advantage of this law when he is in financial distress and 
that it is none of the judge’s concern whether or not such 
farmer debtor will be able to rehabilitate himself at the end 
of 3 years. That is the farmer’s business and the responsi¬ 
bility of Congress. 

We quote from the Chief Justice’s opinion: 

The subsections oi section 76 which regulate the procedure In 
relation to the effort of a farmer debtor to obtain a composition 
or extexMdon contain no provision for a dismissal because of the 
absence of a reasonable probability of the financial rehabilitation 
of the debtor. Nor is there anything In these subsections which 
warrants the Imputation of lack of good faith to a farmer debtor 
because of that plight. The plain pxirpose of section 75 was to 
afford relief to such debtors who found thexnselves in economic 
distress however severe, by giving them the chance to seek an 
agreement with their creditors (subsections (a) to (r)) and, fall¬ 
ing this, to ask for the other relief afforded by subsection (s). 
The farmer debtor may offer to pay what he can, as Bartels old. 


and he Is not to be charged with bad faith In taking the course 
for which the statute expressly provides. 

The scheme of the statute Is designed to provide an orderly pro¬ 
cedure so as to give whatever relief may properly be afforded to 
the distressed farmer debtor, while protecting the interests of his 
creditors by assuring the fair application of whatever property the 
debtor has to the pasrment of their claims, the priorities and liens 
of secured creditors being preserved. 

We are not here concerned with questions which may arise in 
the course of the administration under the statute, but merely 
with the duty to follow the procedure which the statute defines 
and the district court failed to observe. 

• * • the cause Is remanded to the district court with direc¬ 

tion to proceed in conformity with this opinion. 

We wonder how these Judges feel in the face of this 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States? Can 
they feel just right when they realize that they permitted 
the eviction of hundreds and thousands of men. women, and 
children from their homes? I wonder whether occasionally, 
in their silent chambers, they can see the stoic anguish on 
the father’s face or the tear-stained face of the mother 
whose children they have made homeless? 

All this because they would not or could not understand 
the plain English language of the FrEUSier-Lemke moratorium. 
Because suave attorneys, In one case paid $60,000 by the 
Insurance companies to assist a bank to fight a bankrupt 
farmer, overcame their better Judgment. Let us hope that 
from now on these judges will more fully realize their re¬ 
sponsibilities to this Government and Nation, and that they 
will reinstate, wherever possible, without red tape or quibble, 
every case that they so wrongfully and so unjustly dismissed. 

While the Senate National Economic Committee discovered 
that the associated presidents of the life-insurance com¬ 
panies paid $60,000 to an attorney to assist a joint-stock 
land bank to take the home away from a bankrupt farmer, 
and while they had paid lobbyists in Washington in an 
attempt to defeat the enactment of this law, the attorneys 
in the Bartels case, representing the farmer-debtor, served 
without compensation. May I warn these companies that, 
for their own good, they had better get out of the farming 
and lobbying business and devote all their activities to the 
insurance business. 

The Supreme Court also reversed the erroneous decisions 
of the District and the Circuit Court of Appeals of Ohio in 
the Morrison and Gray cases. In its opinion in those coses 
It directs the district court to reinstate the cases and to 
proceed in accordance with the provisions of the FTazier- 
Lemke moratorium and its decision in the Bartels case. 

The Supreme Court has now definitely informed the Fed¬ 
eral judges that the provisions of section 75 of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act are mandatory. This section seems to have been 
the stumbling block of some judges. Every conceivable at¬ 
tempt has been made to destroy Its effectiveness. While 
this section has saved hundreds and thousands of homes 
many more would have been saved if all the Federal judges 
had entered into the spirit of the act. This would have been 
of lasting benefit, not only to the Nation, but to the creditors 
as well as to the farmer debtors. 

Section 75 gives every farmer who Is insolvent or finan¬ 
cially embarrassed a legal equity In his own property. That 
equity is the legal right to continue in possession of his 
farm—^live In his home—for 3 years, provided he pays a 
reasonable rental. That equity gives him an opportunity to 
refinance and reestablish himself as a solvent rather than 
to continue as an insolvent farmer. This right no court 
may, now, hereafter deny him. 

Under the act an appraisal is made of all the farmer’s 
property ”at its then fair and reasonable market value.” 
That reasonable market value fixes the debtor’s assets and 
also the limit of his liabilities. That is the rule in all bank¬ 
ruptcy proceedings. It is not what the bankrupt owes but 
what the property will bring that finally settles the question 
of assets and liabilities and balances the debit and the 
credit sides of the ledger. This via a discharge. 

During the depression and recession Congress—^in legis¬ 
lating in the Interest of the Nation—saw fit to pass this 
section. It did this because It felt it was essential for the 
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l>re«ervation of the Nation. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in a number of decisions upheld this legisla¬ 
tion. It gave it a broad and liberal Interpretation so as to 
effectuate the intent of Congress within constitutional lio^ta- 
tions. 

The legislation in question is legislation on the subject of 
bankruptcy. The only farmer who can take advantage of 
this act is a bankrupt farmer. A bankrupt is a financial 
wreck. The question is not one of paying up in full but 
one of salvaging-—-saving what can be saved out of the wreck. 

No other law has been so often and so willfully miscon¬ 
strued as the Prazier-Lemke moratorium. Is it because this 
law protects us by protecting the farmers who feed and 
clothe the Nation? Similar legislation in favor of railroads 
and corporations has been liberally construed by these same 
judges, but for some reason they forgot their liberality when 
this law was involved. 

In addition to the decision in the Bartels, Morrison and 
and Gray cases, the Supreme Court has now rendered five 
far-reaching decisions in connection with the Prazier-Lemke 
moratorium. In three of these cases Elmer McClain of Lima, 
Ohio, was associated with me. The first of these is the Vlr- 
ginia Wright case (300 U. S. 440). In that case the farmer 
debtor owed $6,559.50 and his assets were only $2,828.52. Yet, 
in that very case the Supreme Court held the act constitu¬ 
tional. It did not even say that the farmer was too poor 
to take advantage of the law or that his assets would have to 
exceed his liabilities. 

Next comes the Beach case (301 U. S. 435). In that case 
the debtor had a mortgage of $100,000 on 196 acres of land. 
It was held that Mr. Beach was not a farmer in good faith. 
The Supreme Court reversed that decision and said: 

The products of his toU were food for him and his dependents, 
and the farmhouse was his home. True, the money returns were 
scanty, • • • The scantiness of the yield may have turned 

him into a bankrupt, but it did not change his occupation. One 
docs not cease to be a farmer because drouth, wind, or pests may 
have rendered the farm barren. 

Next comes the Adair case (303 U. S. 350), in which the 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that the conciliation commis¬ 
sioner was liable for moneys paid to the bankrupt farmer, 
necessary in harvesting the crop on which the Bank of 
America had a mortgage. The mortgage expressly provided 
that the farmer was to care for and harvest the crop at his 
own expense. The Supreme Court reversed that decision. 
It held it was the conciliation commissioner’s duty to preserve 
the crop and that it was proper to allow the farmer debtor 
the necessary expenses for harvesting the crop. The Court 
said: 

These provisions of section 76 look forward toward the mainte¬ 
nance of the farm as a going oonoern. 

Then came the Indiana Wright case (304 U. S, 502). In 
that case the Supreme Court held that a farmer had a right 
to file his petition under section 75 at any time before his 
period of redemption had expired, or before confirmation of 
sale where there is no redemption, or at any time before he 
had lost all his equity in the farm and both the legal and 
equitable title had been completed in the mortgagee. 

And finally we have the decision in the two Kalb cases, 
decided January 2, 1940, not yet reported. In these cases the 
Supreme Court holds that the sole and exclusive Jurisdiction 
after the farmer files his petition is in the United States dis¬ 
trict court. It holds that any action taken by any State court 
after the fanner has filed his petition is null and void, and 
that the judgment thus obtained is subject to collateral at¬ 
tack. The farmer is under no obligation to take any action in 
the State court. It must take judicial notice of the Federal 
court’s jurisdiction. 

Here let me state that no farmer should file under the 
Prazier-Lemke moratorium unless he is threatened with or 
in danger of losing his farm or property by mortgage fore¬ 
closure, Judgment, or tax sale. He should not file unless he is 
hopelessly in debt and his creditors refuse to compromise on 
terms that he can meet. 

lXXXVl—App—4 
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The farmer should remember when he files under this act 
that all of his property will go under the jiuisdictlon and 
control of the court and that he will have to pay a reasonable 
rental. But he will then have 3 years within which to read¬ 
just and refinance himself. He should remember that it is 
better to adjust his difficulties, if possible, outside of court, 
but he should remember also that it Is his duty to protect his 
home for himself and family. No farmer should hesitate to 
take advantage of this act if it becomes necessary to save 
himself and his property. 

Congress and the farmers have a right to expect that the 
district courts will now in good faith carry out the provi¬ 
sions of the Prazier-Lemke moratorium and obey the mandate 
of the Supreme Court, the highest court in this Nation. In 
all cases where the farm has not passed into the hands of 
an innocent purchaser it is the court’s duty to reinstate the 
petitions that it dismissed. This the court ought to do of its 
own volition. 

The farmer whose petition was unlawfully dismissed and 
who desires to recover his farm should immediately, if the 
period of redemption has not expired, or if expired, if the 
farm is still in the hands of the mortgagee who foreclosed, 
make a motion for reinstatement. He should call the judge’s 
attention to the decision of the Supreme Court in the Bartels 
case. Under these conditions, the court should reinstate and 
reopen the case without hesitation. A court of bankruptcy 
is a court of equity, and a court of equity has the power to 
correct its own mistakes. 

Again, a farmer who is threatened with mortgage fore¬ 
closure or whose farm has been sold imder foreclosure, judg¬ 
ment, or tax sale, where the period of redemption has not 
expired, or the sale has not been confirmed, or where title 
has not yet been completed in the mortgagee, should imme¬ 
diately file his petition under the Prazier-Lemke moratorium. 
He will then have 3 years within which to get on his feet and 
refinance himself. 

The farmers in every county who are hopelessly in debt 
should call a meeting, get together, and cooperate. They 
should see to it that they get the full benefit of this law. If 
your farm organizations are not assisting you, find out why 
not. If you will do this, you will be able to get some able 
attorney in every county who will be glad to find out all about 
this law and assist you. 

May I suggest that you do not write me and ask me to act 
as your lawyer. Much as I would like to, that is physically 
impossible. While I have donated my time and assisted 
financially in at least 20 test cases before the United States 
District, Circuit, and Supreme Courts, yet, it is humanly im¬ 
possible for me to act as attorney for several hundred thou¬ 
sand farmers throughout the United States. Please remember 
I also have my duties to perform in Congress, Now, with 
the proper construction of this law by the Supreme Court, 
you have the remedy at your fingertips. 

In connection with the Bartels case I wish to thank At¬ 
torneys T. E. Mosheim of Seguin, Tex., and Elmer McClain, 
of Lima, Ohio, with whom I had the pleasure of being asso¬ 
ciated in the Bartels case. Both of these donated their time 
and contributed their expenses. I also wish to thank the 
farm debt adjustment committee of Guadalupe County, 
Tex., and its chairman, D. D. Baker. But for their financial 
assistance Bartels would not have been able to get this case 
up to the Supreme Court. 

The Prazier-Lemke amendment to the Bankruptcy Act 
does not take any property from the creditors. It gives to 
the creditors all of the past efforts, earnings, and accumu¬ 
lations of the debtor, his wife and his children, but it does 
at the same time prevent them from taking the future earn¬ 
ings and accumulations of the debtor, his wife and his chil¬ 
dren. It deprives the creditors of nothing, but does prevent 
them from destro 3 dng all value by throwing more farm land 
and farm property upon the market. It conserves the home 
and property for those who created and accumulated it, 
subject to existing liens up to the fair value as judicially 
determined under the provisions of the act 
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la deatlag wMb baafenivtcy. it to Just as mudi the dutr of 
Congress and the courIs to eoaalder the unloortuaate debtor 
as to consider the unloKi^iate caedlter. The agrletdtural 
wealth (a this Matton ean and win now be preserved ha the 
bands at those who orcatod It—the farmers. 


Red Faces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OF OALXrORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 

U, Jamary 4, 


radio by RON. OARL HINSHAW. OF GAUFORNIA 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Bpeaker, undsr leave to extend my 
remarkB in the Rigord. I include the text of an address 
made by me over the Bed Network of the National Broad¬ 
casting Co. on the evening of December 28. 1838. concerning 
the meaning of socialism to the American pec^ and pre- 
acting my views of the liberal democracy, as foUows: 

A big little boy I Icnow very well tikes to have me teU him stories 
about an Eskimo boy called Nipantuk. who lives way up there near 
the North Pole. Nipantuk has had many thrilling adventures, but 
mostly he enjoys the work he does for Santa Otaus. You see. Santa 
Olaus works the year round making toys for good little boys, and 
he has to have someone to try out the toys to see mat they work 
an right. That is where little Nipantuk oomes in. He plays a 
little while with each toy Santa Claus makes—^to be sure that the 
paint is on right, and that the machinery works correctly. This 
little 5-year-old American boy thinks it would be sw^ to be up 
at the North Pole with Nipantuk working for Santa Clause all year 
round. 

I was telling him the last chapter the other night—and while I 
was talking my mind kept straying to thoughts of other little boys 
and girls who live in other i^rts of the world across the seas. 
What a bitter and fearful night It must have been—^the guns and 
cannon they heard were v^ real ones that shake the earth and 
blow horses and cows and kittens and babies to bits, and the air¬ 
planes that droned overhead weren't transports. The bombs they 
dr<^ smash and set lire to homes and ho^ttals and trains filled 
with women and children trying desperately to get to some place 
else—anywhere, but away, away. 

I have seen those thln^ myself. lifaybe not such hellish ones 
as they have today, but samples too good for me to want to see 
any modem ones in action. Aren’t we lucky to be Americans in 
America? But let us not go to sleep in our ringside seats watching 
thase fights. Let us not be complacent about it because there are 
those in this country who would like to see us Join in war or bloody 
revolution. They are busy all of the time—^working both above¬ 
board and under cover at their devilish hnalness. 

There are those who think we should Join in—to save damocracy— 
somewhat as we did in 1817; that is, we Joined in, but didn’t save it. 
There are those who would have us Join in to preserve the well- 
known status quo in world power pc^ttics—and this would possibly 
be to our coumieFetal advantage. Hiere are those who have designs 
for imperialistie expansion and would have us stay out by hook 
or crook to prevent our aiding the victims of their imperialistic 
aggression, and there are those who are working hard to foment 
world revolutkm so that they may step in afterward to set up a 
world diotatorshlp. 

There are many alms and desires—biu^iels of propaganda and 
continuous pressure upon the minds and heartstrings of the 
A me rtc a n people from all sides—^to get in, to stay out, to give aid. 
«o refuse aid. We ean understand these alms and wele^ them, 
but the most insidious, the most diabolleal, effort is that to stir 
up violence and revolution among us. It is about that sort of 
thing that I want to talk with you tonight because, in my humble 
ju4pbant* there lies the greatest danger to the American people. 

I am not a member of the Dies oobuniittee. and 1, too, might 
crltiolxe aome of their methode and some of the things they do. 
But don't forget for one minute that they ace dealing with some 
of the smartest organisations engaged In ^e most diabolical cam¬ 
paign Of sltrftng up revolution that has ever been launched in the 
world. These sUtovendve organhsatkme have both money and brains; 
they are clever and sly* They are truly *’wolvea in sheep's clothing.” 
YOU cant dig them put with kid gloves cm. 

Z<st us examine the background tar Unelr activities. Why do they 
torssent us so? In the flmt plaoe, the otily practical difference be¬ 
tween a fiodaltat and a Oommunlst is that the CkNnniuxiiBt believes 
that the only way to being about wodd sooiallam is through violent 
revolution*-and the "liquidation*^ (a sweet word which means "mur- 


. of di those who do no* agree with them. The 8 oclaUst» om 
the other hand. beUevee that socialism can be brought about by 
education, and through the bahot box. The Communist Party m 
America has lately ducked under cover by sayhig that they 
loDg^ preach revolullcn. but they admit that they are workteg tu 
create oozidittons where revolution will be spontaneous. 1 cannot 
see any difference between those two postttcfns. 

Btit what hr this "sodmliam” that they are trying to sell us? 
What does It mean? If it ia as good as they say it ls« pertiaps wa 
should have it. The dictionary says that ’’goetaJIam is that aoeteHy 
which believes in the philosophy of the common ownership of the 
means of preduetton, and the equitable (or in the case of 
oceamuniam, equal) distribntion eff ^ products thereof.” That Is 
the definition of tt. But what does it mean? It simply that 
In the Socialist system the government should own all of the 
farms, factories, stores, warehouses, railroads, power companies— 
everything that has to do with producing and durtrlbutlng ttfings— 
than, of course, everybody must work for the government, aa there 
are no other Jobe, and everybody woukl then be doled out tbehr 
fair share of the grooeriea. clothes, axid houaing. etc. It ie what 
they have in Russia, and to a considerable extent in Oermany. and 
in a somewhat modified form in Italy today. 

In true sodahsm, nobody can own anything—as we consider 
ownership in Amerloa. Bveryone works for the government—Is paid 
by the government, and Uvea about as the government says they 
must. 

But when the goveenment owns all the farms and fael<»rles 
and stores, etc., the government must manage them all. That 
ifi a tremendous Job. ft takes a lot of people to do that It means 
plenty of patztnmge, too—you do not get government oAcial Jobs 
unless you are in with the higher-ups. In Russia, there sre 
ususHy three bosses on every Job. referred to there ss the **party 
triangle.” One elected by the workers—he does not count lor mueh— 
one tec hn ical boss and one political boss. I wish there were more 
time to diseuss that. It is very in te rest i ng. But the Inmortant 
thing is that the political boss holds the power. He Is frequently 
a member of the secret pottce —apolitical would better descvlbo 

him. Nobody ever seriously disagrees with him, because It lent 
healthful. 1^6 result is generally fatal—^you Just disappear—are 
"liquidated.” 

Now, why la that neoeesary to socialism? It is very evident to 
an 3 rone who will examine into it. In the first place, when govern¬ 
ment owns everything it has to manage everythl:^. Otherwise, 
nobody would have things to eat wear—^nor places to sle^. 

An would be utter confuinon. The Boclalist government, as a part 
of the management Job, has to make a plan of production and dis¬ 
tribution. It is the so-called planned economy. In Russia, they 
call these 6 -year plans. In Germany, the 4-year plan is now In 
effect. 

But remember that government can’t plan production and 
distribution until it has first decided what Is to be consumed. 
When you stop to think how many thousands of items everyone 
consumes each year—all the cereals, vegetables, and dairy prod¬ 
uce—^the wool and cotton and textile materials—buttons, threiul, 
and cleaning fluids—soap ingredients, acids, chemicals, metals and 
alloys, building materials, and all the machinery to prooeCa jand 
handle these things, etc., etc., it is an enormous task for a bufi^ 
of technicians and politicians. The only way they can figure tt 
out is to say that each person shall be rationed out so much of 
this and that. Government has to ration the things the people 
consume. We do that Icwr our soldiers In the Army. Otherwise, 
we couldn't figure out how to supply them. It Is possible in the 
Socialist state to gdve the right of free choice in articles are 
In good supply, but for most things, ration cards are necessary. 

The Socialist government must also plan where, at what, how 
long, and for how much each person shall labor. Ji the workers 
could go on strike, the plan would be ruined—so in the Soolaltot 
states you can’t strike. Just a few days ago, our President told a 
group of people working on our Government pay that they could 
organixe. but they wouldn’t be allowed to strike. When the Oov^ 
eminent is your boss, you do as you are told and like It—or else. 
But you dare not quit in the Socialist state, because there aren’t 
any other jobs—and, no work—no eats. So What? Wen, that 
amounts to the conscription of labor. And that Is why the woikers 
who go into a revolution to set un the Soolilist state are so badly 
fooled. After they have done it, mey lose their freedom. 

But let us get back to this *1>tanned economy” bustness. Who 
Is going to male the plan and gt^ the orders to earn it out? Con¬ 
gress? NO; Congress coiddn*t possibly make It. were would be 
the greatest logrolling contest in history. Bvsry section repre¬ 
sented would want to work less and eat more. The plan has to 
be made by a central government agency with full authority to 
carry It out. Oongraaa eoiilcln*t even have the rtgl^ to chiulge 
it—and nobody alee could. If they did oonfuaion would be the 
reault. So^ the authority hae to be gentrallxed in the planned econ¬ 
omy. That is the reason Why the Sodaltst ooimtrl^ must have 
dictators. Somebody must have the power to tay ” 3 ^ and "no^ 
and mean it. He must have the power to hire and fire and to 
punish for failure to carry out orders, A few minutes ago 1 epoka 
of a technical boss and a political boss, or spy* Xn the Bodaliat 
state of Rvewla the technical boas works for—say the secretw of 
agnctttturs, hul the political boss works for the dictator. Be hi 
the boy who reports as to whether or not tho orders are toeing 
carried out—and if anyone on the Job doesn't like the way tha 
dictator parts his hair. He is the political spy or stOQl pigeon 
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ot the dictator. They have one on every job. They have to In 
order to keep the fear of the dictator right out in front. And that 
is why the Socialist state, as such, is an idle dream to people ac¬ 
customed to speaking their minds and quitting if they don't like 
the work. Sit-down and slow-down strikes are never heard of 
in Socy^st countges. That is called sabotage and is punishable 
by ^ntipen deat^f failure to carry out orders is sabotage 
and tiDUje«xuik»ve been shot for that. 

No; thop MHUrt Socialists and Communists are trying to fool 
our peQ|ii. Thev organise strikes and riots and slow-downs, and 
stir impe ls hatred in this country to cripple our agriculture, 
indiuffy, and commerce. Why? To foment revolution, so that 
thfey get control of our farms and factories and stores, and 
so forth, and set up the Socialist government in this country, 
set up dictatorship, kill off those who don't agree with them, 
enslave the very people who helped them get control—the workers— 
and then outlaw the very tools they used to gain their ends and 
set up. in far more vicious form, the very agencies of oppression 
that they cried out against. 

The frightening thing about all this Is that these Socialists 
and Communists are hiding their true colors under the disguise of 
being "liberals and progressives." If that is liberalism, you are a 
Hottentot. Real American liberals like old Ben Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Abe Lincoln, and that great progressive, Teddy 
Roosevelt, must turn over in their graves every time one of these 
"Communaziflsts” calls himself "liberal and progressive." If these 
modern self-styled liberals can get us to spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy, and can cripple our agriculture, industry, and com¬ 
merce sufficiently to bring this Nation to the point of widespread 
starvation and stagnation, then they will shortly achieve socialism 
in America. Are we going to stand around like a lot of jug- 
heads and let them do It, or are we going to offer them a one¬ 
way ticket to where they can get some first-hand knowledge and 
experience. 

In closing, I want to give you my idea of America. Out of the 
ages of human struggle and experience we have learned that men 
can live together best when each performs according to his skill 
and ability and exchanges the product of his labors for those 
things he needs that others have produced. His labor is his 
own, to give or withhold: his life is his own, to be lived In peace, 
with due regard for the rights and the peace of his neighbor. 
He joins with others to promote the welfare of and justice in the 
whole society, and to protect and defend the whole against all 
enemies. 

And so we have evolved the liberal democracy in a republic. 
It Is that society of people who believe In and adhere to the 
philosophy of the division of labor In an exchange economy, 
under a common law, granting equal rights and imposing recipro¬ 
cal obligations upon all the people, with special privileges for 
none. The division of labor must be fair, and the markets for 
the exchange of the products of labor must be honest and 
efficient. The Government shall not be the master of the people, 
but their servant. It shall not administer the affairs of the 
people, but it shall administer equal Justice among a people who 
conduct their own affairs. 

As the Old World goes to its rendezvous with death and de¬ 
struction we here must hold on high the torch of human 
liberty—a beacon light to all oppressed peoples—a light that must 
at all costs be saved to rekindle and relnsplre the faith In God 
and man that must rise again lest civilization eternally perish. 

Rubber Workers and Shoe Workers Take Their 

Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1940 


RESOLUTION OP LOCAL NO. 44, UNITED RUBBER WORKERS 
OP AMERICA, AND STATEMENT ISSUED BY LOCAL 122, 
tJNXTED SHOE WORKERS OP AMERICA 


Mr. VOORHIS of CalJfornla. Mr. Speaker, as evidence of 
their fundamental devotion to both democratic principles of 
government and sound union practice, I am asking to Include 
with my remarks the following resolution, passed on Decem¬ 
ber 81, 1939, by Local 44 of the United Rubber Workers of 
America, located In my own congressional district, and the 
following news release Issued by the executive board , of Local 
112 (Los Angeles) of the United Shoe Workers, on December 
22. 1939: 


BESOLXmON OF LOCAL KO. 44 (LOS ANOELBS) OF UNITBD RX7BBBB WOKKZRS 
OF AMERICA 

We, United Rubber Workers of America, Local 44, believe that 
It has become Imperative to redefine the fundamental purposes 
and objectives of a bona fide tmlon, and the conduct of the 
business of such an organization, and we hereby state our position 
as follows; 

1. We hold; 

(a) That the purpose of a union Is primarily to protect and 
benefit Its members with reference to hours, wages, and working 
conditions; 

(b) That, secondarily, the union’s Interest Is the hours, wages, 
and working conditions generally of members of other unions and 
of the working class; 

(c) That the education of workers can be carried on in unions 
for the above purposes. 

2. We strenuously object to, and disapprove of; 

(a) The attempted control, and in some cases the actual control, 
of unions by the fraction system operating surreptitiously and 
secretly within the ranks of the tmlons, and existing for the 
purpose of seeing to it that the union follows the "party line" 
laid down by the Communist Party or any other political group; 

(b) To attempts and In some cases the accomplished fact of 
diverting a union from its elemental purposes, to suit the needs or 
purposes of forelgn-controUed politick bodies, such as the Com¬ 
munist Party, in carrying out the policy or program laid down 
primarily to further the Interests of a foreign power. 

3. Sony and sympathetic though we may be, for example, for 
the children of Chtoa and the refugees from Loyalist Spain, we 
object to the diversion of the energies and moneys of trade unions 
for such causes, or any cause promoted for the purpose of allow¬ 
ing the Communist Party to further its claim of being the cham¬ 
pion of the masses. 

4. Finally, we believe in truly democratic rank-and-file control 
of the union, the free and open discussion of union problems at 
union meetings, and the ei ^086 and termination of semloon- 
splratorlal methods foisted upon unions through the activities of 
"Communist Party members" and of "innocents," 1. e., persons 
who are unaware of the fact that they are being used for such 
Ulterior purposes. 

United Rubber Workers of America, Local 44, 

By Robert E. Harris. 

Recording Secretary, Lob Angeles, Calif, 

Date adopted: December 1, 1939. 


United Shoe Workers of America (0.1. O.), Local 122, 

Los Angeles, Calif., December 22, 1939. 

The executive board of Local 122, United Shoe Workers of 
America, C. I, O. affiliate, in regular session Wednesday, December 
20, 1939, at 524 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, adopted a state¬ 
ment on the policies and alms of the union to be made public: 

In view of the present conditions in the labor movement where 
so many agencies speak for labor, and in our opinion they create 
confusion in the ranks of labor and distrust In the eyes of the 
public at large. 

Within the past few years organized labor has had to contend 
with organized pressure groups working from within which sought 
to divert unionism from its basic task. Worst of all, infiltration 
of such groups represented not only a philosophy totally at variance 
with that of the labor unions, but also was serving as the direct 
mouthpiece and agency of foreign governments. 

The Communist, Nazi, and Fascist elements in the guise of 
wanting to offer to American labor a more militant program were 
in actuality helping to sow the seeds of discord and dissension. 
They were advocating a program of communism, nazl-lsm, and 
fascism which would destroy the rights of free speech, free press, 
and free assembly. And these rights, as every American unionist 
should know, are the very foundation stones upon which labor 
unionism is founded. It is because we know that labor unions 
can only thrive under a democratic form of government that we 
openly reject and denounce those who advocate any and every form 
of dictatorship. Communism, as vicious as Nazi and Fascist 
dictatorships. 

Labor unions of necessity must be open to every worker engaged 
In the trade or Industry which the union has set out to organize. 
Labor unions of necessity are economic organizations, dedicated to 
the task of winning job security, better wages, hours, and condi¬ 
tions of work for the men and women they represent. When a 
union wanders far afield from these basic tasks. Its aims become 
confused; its activities too diffused, resulting In a weakened 
organization. 

American labor In general, and Local 122 of the United Shoe 
Workers In particular, want none of Communist, Nazi, or Fascist 
program or procedure. And we warn all within and without our 
ranks who try to use our union for such purposes that we shall 
take appropriate actions agataist them. 

Local 122, United I^ob Workers of America, 

Roy Fifer, President 

Emma Voll, Recording Se^etary. 

William Seliqman, Secretaryi*Orgmizer, 

MzoBABL W. Padgett^ RepreBentatiioe. 
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A Glance at Qnr Neutralitjr Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Jamary 4, 2940 

Mr. SnJNKEL, Mr. Speaker, the present neutrality law 
has be^ In effect about 2 months. So far it has worked 
admirably and to the satisfaction of all concerned. Repeal 
of the anns embargo has caused none of the diplomatic and 
military disturbances which those of ua, who opposed repeal, 
feared that it might. If the credit provisions are carefully 
enforced without any attempt to evade the intent of the law, 
there is no reason why this country should become finan¬ 
cially involved. Financial involvement has always been the 
dangerous step which carried us into war. There is no ques¬ 
tion that the “carry'' provisions, which were part of our 
neutrality legislation in one form or another since 1935. have 
been as beneficial as those of us who urged their adoption 
contended. To date no sinkings of American ships, no loss 
of American life, no dangerous incidents of that nature, have 
occurred. The effectiveness of the German submarine and 
mine naval warfare has been demonstrated most conclusively 
during this period. Had our ships not been barred from 
danger aones, it' is most likely that some dangerous inci¬ 
dents would have occurred. Such incidents would have 
surtiy been reflected in American public opinion. As it is, 
the average citizen of our United States is beginning to 
become habituated to the war. This does not mean that he 
does not abhor it and desire above all things to have it ended 
in such a way as to secure freedom and liberty for as many 
as possible. Rather it means that he accepts it as an ugly 
fact, as other evils are accepted as ugly facts. He tries to 
cure or mitigate them. Yet he must admit their existence. 
He accepts tl^ war as an ugly fact but one which is not 
inconsistent with, or incompatible with, peace in this country 
during the duration of the war. Less space is given to the 
war by the dally papers. Only when some startling event, 
such as the Graf Spec, occurs do we see big headlines and 
a front page crammed with war bulletins. There is every 
reason to feel hopeful and confident that our citizens, with 
their customary good sense, will meet the situation and take 
it in stride. 

An important reason for the developments noted is the 
changed attitude of our executive depaxtment. For the past 
few months Mr. Roosevelt and the members of his Cabinet 
have abandoned the threatening internationalist attitude 
which had characterized their statements during the preced¬ 
ing 18 months. Even Mr. Ickes has kept reasonably quiet 
on these subjects. Now the executive department apparently 
is confining itself to the business at hand, which is to keep 
this country out of war, There is little question that this 
changed attitude has been caused by popular sentiment as 
evidenced by the large vote cast in the House of Representa¬ 
tives against repeal of the embargo. 1 feel certain that the 
votes of the Congressmen who voted against repeal have 
bean of great help in keeping this country out of war. 

What has been the effect of our neutrality legislation on 
the belligerent European nations? All of them are satisfied. 
Ei^rhmd and France wanted this legislation so that they 
could buy war supplies here. So far they have bought little 
save airplanes. No doubt the airplanes which they received 
have been very vital to the wax strategy. Germany has made 
no protest. At tbe time the bill was under d^te, most well 
informed international lawyers thought she could and woifid. 
The reason undoubtedly is that ffitler feels he is receiving 
at least as much benefit from the law as are the Allies. To 
date, this is undoubtedly true. Indeed, Germany and Hitler 
have undoubtedly beni^ted more Irotn it than have the 
Allies. Removal of American ships and shipping from the 
danger zones around France and England have to some 


extent curtailed British and Fretush imports. It has mtt a 
further strain on Allied shipping. It left Hitler free to stalt 
his mine warfare without fear of Injuring vessels of 
United States with the consequent dmagm of bilngiiig the 
united States into the war against him. It^lias also j^ehded 
to prevent the Allies from getting.credit in tSk^untraiii and 
thus also building up a further possible causelnr || 2 r entry 
into the war. As time goes on, our munitions will Hl^ubt 
be taken by the Allies in greater quantity and will ^ of 
greats value to them. But since Hitler has not protiteited 
up to this time, he has certainly lost any valid ciaif n to pro¬ 
test in the future. 

The Finnish situation has not developed extensively in 
respect to our country. Suffice it to say that everywhere in 
America there exists an overwhelming sympaf^ for the 
Finns. There is little question that our Government will go 
as far as possible to help them. Until an actual declaration 
of war is made, this will be very far indeed. The Presidmit 
is under no duty to Invoke the neutrality law unless, broadly 
speaking, he finds that it is to the Interest of this country to 
do so. Neither is Congress. It is very unlikely that either 
the President or Congress will invoke the law to the detri¬ 
ment of Finland. 

The Finnish Government can also borrow from America. 
In fact it has done so. The Jcdinson Act, which pr(^iibita 
loans to foreign nations which are in default on their obliga¬ 
tions to this country, does not apply to Finland because Fin¬ 
land has met all its obligations both to American citizens and 
to the United States. 

We must carefully guard against letting either our sym¬ 
pathy for Finland or our natural antagonism toward com¬ 
munism and toward the uncalled-for aggression of Soviet 
Russia involve us in any active participation In the war be¬ 
tween those two nations. 

Just what is our present neutrality pc^cy? It is a new 
departure in the history of American foreign policy. For 
generations up until 1935 American foreign policy sought to 
maintain and extend the trade rights of neutrals and the 
rights of the citizens of a neutral country. Our insistence on 
these rights was a major influence in shaping the present 
rules of international law. This policy involved us in wars. 
It is Impossible as a matter of cold hard fact for a great 
nation to remain a great nation if it asserts rights and then 
does not enforce them. If a belligerent consistently violates 
rights which a great nation insists upon over a period of 
time, that nation is forced either to surrender those rights 
or go to war. In the past under such circumstances the 
United States went to war. The knowledge that if such a 
dilemma confronted us we would in all probability again go 
to war prompted the neutrality legislation. 

The preamble of the present law states that the United 
States “waives none of its rights or privileges, or those of 
any of its nationals, under international law'' and expressly 
reserves such rights. The President and Secretary Hull have 
insisted upon this feature in many of their (^cial statements. 
The law then proceeds to make it Illegal for our citizens to 
exercise certain of those rights, particularly rights as to trade 
and trading and traveL Briefly, the gist of the law is that 
our Government takes steps in advance to guard the country 
against gettizig into a situation which would force the coun¬ 
try either to retreat with loss of national honor or else go 
to war. It also takes into account that such incidents, which 
Invariably include loss of life and proparty, react on public 
sentiment so as to create a b^Ugerent feeling which may 
cause us to go to war. “Take no chance of a national 
dilemma or of an outburst of popular war sentiment" sums 
up our basic policy as atoewn by the neutrality law. 

In view of the puipose the neutrality legislation, it is 
hard to understand the aetkm of the State department in 
adhering to the Panama Conference. The delegates to this 
conference stated that the neutral American republics “are 
as of inherent right entitled to have those waters adjacent 
to the American continent * * * free from the com* 
mission of any hostile act by any non-American belligerent 
nation." They then laid out an area of oceah surrounding 
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the entire North and South American continents south of 
the Canadian border and extending from 300 to 600 miles 
out to sea. They then declared that in this entire area— 
about 55,000,000 square miles, I believe—^no hostile act should 
be committed. They also decided to establish a patrol If that 
became necessary. The foremost advocate of this united 
declaration by the conference was Sumner Welles, Assistant 
Secretary of State, who represented and^acted for the United 
States. 

This was a very peculiar step to take. The policy of the 
neutrality law had in effect yielded up some of our most 
Important rights under International law in order to avoid 
provocative incidents. Yet here the United States claims a 
right which docs not exist in any neutral or body of neu¬ 
trals under international law. Furthermore, it was a right 
which sound judgment indicated belligerents could not and 
would not accept. It was a right which was bound to cause 
provocative Incidents which we would be forced to resent or 
else overlook with a consequent loss of national honor and 
national prestige. It was absolutely at variance with our 
neutrality law and our neutrality policy. It was absolutely 
opposed to international law, which the administration had 
up until then urged as the proper course to follow and as 
a main reason for repealing the arms embargo. Territorial 
waters were defined by international law as being 3 miles 
from shore, in the absence of special agreement. The dec¬ 
laration ignored the fact that British islands (some of which 
contain British naval bases) were scattered throughout parts 
of this area. It also ignored the fact that the United States 
had formally given our adherence to the 3-mile limit under 
the treaty with Great Britain in which Great Britain had 
agreed to permit the search of rum runners at a distance of 
1 hour’s steaming from the coast. While the present ad¬ 
ministration has never hesitated to violate promises as to 
domestic policy made to the American people, it does seem 
unfortunate to have the administration act in violation of a 
solemn treaty obligation to a friendly nation. This is par¬ 
ticularly true when nothing but trouble and argument can 
result from this treaty violation. Why should Roosevelt 
adopt the methods of Hitler? He says he doesn’t like Hitler 
or his methods, yet Imitation is the sincerest fiattery. 

On the practical side nearly the entire burden of enforce¬ 
ment must necessarily fall on the United States. None of 
the other signers—20 American republics—have any navies 
capable of attempting such a task. Their combined navies 
would be entirely inadequate. Some of the United States 
Navy men feel that the United States Navy Itself could not 
adequately perform this duty. In any event such patrol duty 
would render less efficient, if not useless, our Navy’s activ¬ 
ities in many of its normal and more important spheres of 
action. Obviously, action by the United States against bel¬ 
ligerent warships would be provocative and dangerous, both 
as to foreign relations and as to domestic sentiment. It is 
difficult to see how a battle in this area between belligerent 
vessels, not involving our Navy, could be either provocative or 
dangerous in these respects. Indeed, the greatest naval bat¬ 
tle to date has been fought in this area with no such effects 
whatever, except those created by this declaration of Panama 
Itself. 

No one doubts the fact that it would be highly desirable 
for the United States and its sister American republics to 
have the belligerents observe this jiew territorial-waters 
limit. It just is not possible or practical for it to be ob¬ 
served. No serious results would obtain from war actions in 
those waters if this policy had* never been announced. Since 
it has been made a part of our national policy, we face 
through our own Executive’s action the dilemma which our 
neutrality legislation and present neutrality policy has sought 
to avoid; We must either enforce our claim with consequent 
danger of war, or we must yield it up with consequent loss 
of national prestige plus the evil of violating our agreement 
with 20 South American republics, thereby endangering our 
friendly relations with them and our whole **good neighbor” 
policy. The danger to Latin-Ameiican relations is particu¬ 
larly great In view of the fact that the United States was 
the original promoter of the policy. Latin America there¬ 


fore naturally looks to the United States to carry out the 
obligations implied in its undertaking. 

Let me close with a short summary. The danger of Amer¬ 
ican involvement in the European war has lessened since 
the passage of the Neutrality Act and is continuing to grow 
smaller. Public sentiment Is more and more coming to the 
conclusion that we need not be involved. Our legislative 
policy is succeeding in eliminating the risk of an aroused 
sentiment at home and the risk of a critical international 
situation involving national prestige. However, by its action 
in setting a 300-600 mile territorial-waters limit and by 
insisting on this claim, hitherto nonexistent under Interna¬ 
tional law, the executive department has created the very 
situation, insofar as national prestige is concerned, that 
our neutrality policy has been designed to prevent. In doing 
so, it has clearly gone against the wishes of the great ma¬ 
jority of American citizens, who wish to take every reason¬ 
able precaution to avoid war. Citizens of our Republic have 
limited their profitable rights to trade, ships, and travel as 
permitted by international law. Most emphatically, they do 
not now wish to assert new claims which can bring no profit 
but only trouble and grief. 


Problems of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday» January 4,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, OP NEW YORK 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following address deliv¬ 
ered by me over the radio on December 20, 1939: 

The forthcoming session of Congress will be confronted with 
many problems, which wlU require thorough study and construc¬ 
tive work of its Members in order to bring about happiness to the 
American people and a real improvement of conditions throughout 
the Nation. 

Foremost among all is the legislation which will have to follow 
the broad lines of activity as indicated by the laws enacted in the 
last few years, particularly the Social Security Act and the National 
Labor Relations Board Act, which will require conscientious study 
and some far-reaching amendments. But this time the Nation is 
fully aware of the fact that we can no longer ignore social problems 
and leave them to the States to de£il with as they please. 

Ever since President Roosevelt became responsible for the first 
congressional enactments, giving this Nation the basis for old-age 
pension, unemployment insurance, a regulation of wages and hours, 
and all that social legislation which is the envy of the whole world, 
it becomes increasingly Important for Congress to devote more and 
more of its time to the perfection of these laws. Eventually the 
time will come when the condition of affairs which was described 
by our President as being a condition where one-third of the Nation 
is ill housed, ill fed, and ill clothed will have disappeared and our 
Nation will be on the whole the most prosperous on God's earth. 

It was the genius of American Institutions which gave this coun¬ 
try a fine democratic Constitution and a nrode of living, making 
us the model Nation of the world. We developed democracy, de¬ 
veloped the right of the citizen to freely utter his thoughts, and 
gave every one of our citizens, be he ever so bumble, the right of free 
worship, free speech, and a free press. 

But. hand In hand with these constitutional guaranties, it is 
necessary that the life of the average man become, as the President 
so beautifully put it, more abundant, and to bring about this more 
abundant life It is further necessary that from time to time Con¬ 
gress pass legislation which will make It possible for a citizen to be 
really and truly protected by being allowed to work unhampered 
and having freedom In his dally vocation as well as security in 
times of need. I do not believe that we will ever go back to the 
ways of the United States before 1933. when the Federal Qovern- 
ment paid no attention to the social life of our citizens and left all 
social obligations to the States. State lines have been very much 
obliterated in the lives of o\ir people, and all problems which affect 
the welfare of the people of the United States are necessarily dealt 
with on a national basis and not on a State-wide basis. The ten¬ 
dency is toward more and more Federal legislation affecting the 
ordinary lives of our citizens. Members of Congress will not be 
able to close their eyes to their duty in this respect and will have 
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to devote e gx^eat deal of their labors to etreaagt h e ntog arid per¬ 
fecting the existing social legl^atlon. 

Hand in band with Federal Ugteiatlon oomes State legMatlon, 
which still requires oongresaional action, because the Federal Oov- 
emment has embarlced on the pohoy of giving grants to those 
States which will enact iMclal legiaiatlon within their borders. It 
is, therefore, neoeesan^ tor liembers of Congress to familiariBe 
theznselvee with the particular requirements of each State, and 
how each State would vdthln ns own borders pass laws relating to 
the health, safety, and weU-being of Its workers. This makes the 
task of the average Member of Congress much more formidable 
than was the case In years gone by. Today a Member of Confess 
must be particularly wiHl informed on trends of social legieiation 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States, and it 
is impossible to thoroughly legislate for the Nation unless we do 
become familiar wlthvtiM State legislation as it affects the indi¬ 
vidual welfare of our cltteens. 

Nor is legislation relating to unemployment or social security 
the only measure of social l^ilslatlon. which will engage the atten¬ 
tion of the lawmakers during the forthcoming session. It is neces¬ 
sary to take care of housing and appropriate legislation will have 
to be enacted to enlarge the field of government aid to lending 
money for further building construction, doing away with Blums 
In our large cities, and the municipalities will have to cooperate 
with the federal Government by way of condemning or acquiring 
by private purchase areas suitable for development and modem 
housing. In the city of New York, tor instance, it will be neces¬ 
sary to rebuild a very large portion of the city, since the old-time 
construction in the old sections of this community is absolutely 
Inadequate to the needs of the common people and absolutely 
unfit for human habitation. A beginning was made in this direc¬ 
tion, and I hope that Congress see its way clear to enlarge 
the scope of Federal housing so that eventually, every man, woman, 
and child in this country will be able to live decently at a proper 
rental in homes erected in accordance with modern Ideas and 
having all modem improvements for the benefit of the people. 

In the field of labor relations, it may be necessary to provide 
proper legislation for the enforcement of the wage and hour law, 
and I hope Congress will be able to enact proper legislation to 
heve these agencies of Oovemment function for the benefit of the 
workers In all Industries, stabilizing oozkdttlons for both employer 
and employee, and making it possible that all men and women 
should work only a reasonable number of hours and be paid for 
it in a decent manner so as to be able to partake in the life of the 
community as satisfied and contented citizens. 

We still have a large amount of unemplo 5 rment which will have 
to be wiped out before we can really consider conditions as satis¬ 
factory. We cannot allow owe men to be idle, and mere employ¬ 
ment of these men by Oovemment agencies Is not a solution of 
the unemployment problem. Business will have to proceed and 
progress, and will have to Invest sufficient moneys to enable all those 
who are able to work, so that all those who wish to find positions 
for themselves will be able to do so. Capital will find a proper 
channel for investment and will feel that by starting the wheels 
of industry going that conditions will improve for the benefit of 
both the employer and employee. 

I fervently pray that Congress will do something constructive for 
the benefit of the unemployed men end women, for nothing destroys 
a man*s spirit more, nothing is as inimical to human happiness 
as the inability to be engaged In useful employment. 

Hand in hand with the increase of employment and reduction 
of unemplCTmeut must come our national defense. Conditions in 
Europe and throtxghout the world make it necessary for lus to 
guard the preciom heritage of American liberty by pre^r military 
measures. We cannot allow aggreesors to find us an easy i»rey, 
and we cannot be lulled to a false sense of security simply because 
we are 8,000 miles away from Eur(^, or 6,000 mfies away from 
Asia. We must strenffthen our military and naval forces; we 
must make the American Army capable of defending us in the 
event of invation, and we want to have our Navy second to none, 
so that out of our sea power we may prevent any enemy from 
getting anywhere near our shores to cause us trouble. 

I am sure that Congress is aware at Its responsibilities in this 
direction, and will do everything in its power to leave this count^ 
in a strong position to faos any aggressor who may dare to attack 
us and to protect our men, women, and children from any foreign 
foe. 

Bixt, along with our foreign enemies, we must not forget to pro¬ 
tect ourselves from our enemy from within. We mtist not allow 
foreign ideologies to gain a foothold In these United States, and 
by the artificial use ol propaganda to exmvert our democracy Into 
a totalitarian **paradlse.** The exazxqple of Hitler and Stalin is 
always before us, and we must not allow any agitator to become 
so poirarful as to drive out our own American constitutional doc¬ 
trines in favor of a Pasoist or Oommunlst wtndd. It was with 
this vlefsr in mind that Congress, some years ago, passed a reso¬ 
lution at my request, creating a committee to investtgate un- 
American acttvttles. And it was with this view In nund that 
Congress, again at my request, did the same thing when it created 
the present Committee on Un-Amertoan Activities. The preeent 
ocbnmlttee has done its woik, somettmes to the satisfaction of the 
pobllo, and often to the dlssatlsfaotlon of sH who had occasion to 
-esamtne Its work. Undoubtedly st the new sessidn of Oemgram 
thli Oommittee wni come forth with a new request for appre- 
piiatloBS and fbr the eontmubnos of its own life, i think Cbn- 
grem wBl have to ecrutmise vevy caMmy the work of the eom- 
mtltee and its aoeomifiisiiaaants bsfoie it wfll vote any lurtlisr 
funds for its Inquiry. 


The hnmigratlon law win likewise tmve to be mnended with the 
view at protecting Amerloa from the tnfiltratioa of foreign 
Only persona who have a legitimats internet In doming to this 
county and making It their own home ehall have the rq^ht to emi- 
grate to the United States. Any person advoeatlng totalltarianhni« 
whether Fascist or Oommunlst, should be barred from these shores, 
and every alien who believes in these doctrines should be promptly 
deported. We shall, however, have to Olean house with reference 
to the Illegal entrants Who have been In this country for many 
years, and who now in most cases, cannot even be deported back. 
All those aliens who are here Ul^aUy, but who have demonstrated 
an attachment to our Institutions and their ability to a 

living should be allowed to remain here under proper safeguards 
and all other aliens should be deported. Congress will have to 
investigate, particularly, the **baofc door** of our immigration 
whereby aliens ars cdlow^ to enter by way of Canada and Mexico, 
even though the front door of immigmtlon is tightly shut by way 
of steamers from Europe by our present Immigration laws. 

In this way. by cleaning house and ridding America of Its un¬ 
desirable aliens, we shcdl be able to draw unto us all those who 
are of our views and who believe In this country, believe in Its 
institutions, and believe In the sacredness of our democracy. All 
others will have to go. 


Crime: Its Causes and Cures 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY PROP. J. POPE DYER 


Mr. KEFAUVESl. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rsoord, I include the following address of 
Prof, J. Pope I5yer, Central High School. Chattanooga, Teim., 
delivered before the lions* Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1939: 

Mr. President, members of the Lions* Club, and friends. I assure 
you In the outset that it is a genuine pleasure and a distinct honor 
to appear before you today and speak briefly on the assigned su)^ 
Ject, Crime: Its Causes and Cures. The kind Introductory remarks 
of your chairman about my speaking ability remind me of a story 
that I recently heard. 

A group of people in a community went to an old maid said. 
**We understand that you are to be married soon." The old maid 
replied, ‘‘No; there’s not a word of truth In it; but thank God for 
the rumor.** 

IKTItODVCTrXON 

Crime Is not a new problem that has been suddenly thrown upon 
society for solution. In fact, the most heinous criminals that ever 
lived, according to certain historians, were the notorious Harps 
brothers, of what Is now Knox County, Tenn. They killed wherever 
It was practical every man, woman, and child that they met. There 
was probably the ^atest organized band of cutthroats and ruffians 
on the Natchez ^ace, operating between Nashville. Tenn., and 
Natchez, Miss., from 1800 to 1880, that any era of our history ever 
knew. So you can clearly see that crime has been a tremendously 
significant problem with us since the beglnnlxig of our State. 

Today the crime problem Is with us In what appears to be an 
increasing degree. There are over 1,500,000 firtonies being perpe¬ 
trated each year, of which about 12,000 are murder. 800,000 are 
laroeniee, and 800,000 are robberies. Grime is costing, according to 
experts, each one of you about $120 a year, and, conservatively, It 
is costing the United States about fifteen billions annually. 

A very high percentage of our criminals, about 20. are under 
voting age. The attitude of many of these youthful offenders was 
expressed a few years ago by **Two Gun** Crowley, a ruthless young 
killer of New York. Ozfs night he was parked in one of the parks 
of New York City. A policeman came up and asked to see his 
license. Crowley pulled bis gun and killed the officer. Later his 
apartment was surrounded by a number of New York policemen and 
while they were trying to ciq>ture him in a gun battle, he wrote 
*Tn my bosom there is a heart that would do no man any harm.” 
He was captured, tried, and sent to Sing Sing to be executed. 
Shortly before his execution he wrote, ’’This is what 1 get for 
defending myself.” Frequently the young person does not realise 
the seriousness of his offense nor does he think of the consequences 
of a major infraction of the law. 

The average citisen often aSka about the eharact ert stlca of the 
onUnary crbnlixid, What aie sosne of them? 

In the flret plaoe, he is about the same physically as the average 
person. Years ago 1 read trhere a famous writer had said that the 
most notorious crtmtnsas were small physioSUy. He oited as typtoal 
egamiples *Tme” Banter, Olfile Barrow, and othara to aubstentlgli 
his assertion. I personally investigated the physical side of thou- 
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ifuids of isrlsoners and tbere seems to be no appreciable tufferenoe 
m tbe phTsloal slae of prisoners and citizens outside the walls. 

Secondly, the average prisoner Is lower educationally than tbe 
average citizen. We have never executed a high-school graduate 
In Tennessee. The average educational status of prisoners Is sev- 
isral grades lower than the average citizen outside. There are more 
Illiterates proportionately in prison than outside. In fact, the lack 
of education may be one of the major contributing causes of crime. 
The “big shot** criminals were poorly educated. Here are a few 
examples: John DUllnger. eighth grade; “Pretty Boy*' Ployd, eighth 
wade; Clyde Barrow, sixth grade; Prank Nash, eighth grade; Alvin 
Karpls, elipith grade; "X)oc** Barker, sixth grade; “Two Gun*’ 
Crowley, third grade. 

Thirdly, the average criminal has had little moral training. A 
recent Governor of our State interviewed 13 men who were soon 
to be executed. He found three features characteristic of them 
all. At the time the crime was committed they were all intoxi¬ 
cated. in bad company, and had had little moral or religious 
instruction. 

CAX7BIS 

I^regret that I do not have time to develop fully the causes of 
crime that I shall mention. 

I feel that the lack of proper home training is the chief cause of 
crime. This is a busy age, and parents in their eagerness to par¬ 
ticipate in a miiltiplicity of civic, social, educational, and religious 
activities may overlook the chief function of parenthood, and that 
is to rear clean, honest. God-fearing children. 

This theory of crime prevention has many ardent supporters. 
Hion. J. Edgar Hoover and Father Flanagan, of Boys* Town, Nebr., 
are two of the best known. 

Another chief cause of crime Is the economic side. Frequently, 
poverty drives the weak in the wrong direction. A noted crimi¬ 
nologist recently said that the average criminal is “underfed, 
underclothed, tmdereducated, and under-understood by parents, 
teachers, and society.** 

A kidnaper, whom I recently Interviewed In a prison, told me 
that he perpetrated the crime because he saw other boys with 
cars, money, and good clothes, and he felt that was the easiest 
way to get them for himself. 

CUBES 

Such distinguished men as Lewis E. Lawes, Sheldon Glueck, 
L. F. Chapman. Sanford Bates, and J. Edgar Hoover have been try¬ 
ing to solve the crime problem for many years and have done a 
grand Job of trying to cure this social cancer. However, may I 
suggest one or two means whereby it can be reduced, not com¬ 
pletely cured? 

I would like to reiterate that more crime-prevention work must 
be done in the home. The time to reduce crime is in the high 
chair, not the “hot** chair. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has done a fine piece of construc¬ 
tive work in keeping the wandering boy off the roads and streets. 
“The road grants no diploma and ^ves no degree, but it educates 
with fatal precision,** and, I hasten to add, practically always for bad. 

The constructive agencies of each community must pool their 
efforts rather than work in an Independent manner. Cooperation 
and coordination of effort should characterize every club and 
agency. 

The first offender must be kept out of prison as long as it is pos¬ 
sible. Entirely too many persons are being sent to prison for minor 
offenses. While I do not condone stealing, I do not feel that it is 
worth wrecking a human life by sending a person to prison be¬ 
cause he has stolen some small article. Probation should be used 
more frequently. The average person who* goes to prison is never 
again adjusted to society. Elghty-flve percent return to prison 
for another sentence. 

We do not need more strict punishment. We need swifter pun¬ 
ishment. Blaokstone listed about 200 offenses for which a person 
might be executed, and yet the severity of punishment did not 
eliminate crime. 

1 realize that the crime problem cannot be solved. It can be 
reduced. Herein lies our challenge. 


Pollution in Fishing Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE CINCINNATI POST 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Rxgord, I include the following editorial from 
the Cincinnati Post of December 25» 1939: 


THE OOOPBRATZVE WAY 

The Ohio Division of Conservation is proposing to appropriate 
funds to begin, in conjunction with the State health d&artment, 
a program designed to end dilution in fishing streams. 

In this conneetlon. Dr. R. H. Markwith. health department 
director, makes the timely suggestion that funds be allotted for 
study, perhaps at Ohio State University, of the moat practicable 
and economical methods of treating industrial wastes. 

•*I believe industry Is interested in correcting stream pollution,** 
Dr. Markwith says. **But industrialists do not want to spend 
thousands of dollars on a hit-and-miss type of program. If we 
can show them a definite means of eliminating pollution, 1 believe 
they will be anxious to cooperate.** 

It is debatable, of course, whether this study of means of elim¬ 
inating industrial pollution should be made on a State instead 
of a National basis, but the idea of voluntary cooperative action 
between governments and industry to end pollution appears to ua 
to be the right way to approach this grave problem. 

*11116 is the {>plrit prompting such legislation as the Barkley- 
Spence bill. This is the spirit motivating the Ohio VaUey States 
in their virtually completed compact for mutual action, with 7^- 
eral help, for cleanmg up the Ohio River and its tributaries. 

The opponents of the Barkley-Spenoe type of legislation propose 
drastic mandatory action immediately against cities and industries. 

We submit there Is time enough for that if and when city gov¬ 
ernments and industries refuse to do their part voluntarily to en d 
this serious health menace. 


William I. Sirovich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


REMARKS BY WALTER D. FISHER AND LE*rTER AND 

RESOLUTION BY THE PACIFIC COAST MARINE FIREMEN, 

OILERS, AND WATER TENDERS AND WIPERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following brief re¬ 
marks together with a letter and resolution of the Marine 
Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders and Wipers* Association 
In connection with the death of Dr. Sirovich; 

Seamen present were J. Follette, Leonard Harrison, John Boyles, 
Alfred Chavez, members of the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Water Tenders and Wipers' Association, and Walter D. Fisher, former 
legislative representative for the West Coast Maritime Union, now 
a regular seaman, who read the following presentation: 

Congressman Dickstein, we are here for one purpose, and that Is 
to honor the memory of the late Congressman William I. Sirovich. 

We, as seamen, realize that Congressman Sixovick was very in¬ 
strumental in trying to better our conditions, and for some of the 
special legislation which he sponsored we are very grateful. 

I think his most outstanding accomplishment was the legislation 
relating to unemployment compensation for seamen. We have 
never had it, and Congressman Sirovich went so far as to introduce 
a bill and call it the Sirovich bill. He planned at the next session 
of Congress to champion this bill and get it through for us. We 
all know that Congressman Sirovich had no seamen In his district, 
and In his loss we mourn the loss of a true friend and champion. 

These seamen here with me are the rank-and-flle men on the 
Pacific coast, and we wish to state that Con^easman Sirovick’b 
work has even reached the seamen on the Pacmo coast, who have 
benefited also. 

I have here a letter which I would like to read and a resolution 
which 1 would ask you to kindly introduce Into the Congressional 
Record. 

PACZFZC Coast Marine Firemen, OxleAs, Water 

Tenders and Wipers* Association, 

San Ftanoisoo, Calif,, December 19, 1939, 

Hon. Samuel Dickstein, 

70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Attached herewith you will find copy of resolution 
memorializing the late Dr. William I. Sirovich, Member of Con¬ 
gress. 

We hope that you wlU find the opportunity to read It into the 
Congressional Record as some expression of appreciation of this 
union of the lifelong sympathy of Dr. Sirovich with the aspiratlohz 
of organized labor. 

The undersigned wishes also at the same time to convey to you 
my personal sense of loss, in my contacts with Dr. Sirovich I 
have always found him to be warm, sympathetic, and understand¬ 
ing. fie wae a dOvoted public servant. 
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The attached recolutUm la liKraglit to yoa by three raiik^and-file 
Baembeni of the uhloiii who have been selected as a committee to 
convey this memorUi to yon. Inssmuofa as you have alwaia been 
so closely associated with him in his worlc. 

Sincerely yo«rs, 

WM« It* WWUSH* 

Agents Nets York BrmneK. 

Whereas the late Honorable X>r. Wnuaic X. Bmoma met his un¬ 
timely death on December 17, 1080, It now beoamss the sad duty a£ 
this organiaation to give ezpiassloii to our sorrow and to pay a just 
tribute to bis memory. 

Dr. Siaovxon served not only the entire Nation and an of his fellow 
oitlsens, regardless of race, class, or creed, but rendered an unusually 
important service to the cause of oiganiaed labor. 

Ttke late Dr. SiaovxcH has labored devotedly for many yean in 
behalf of the American seamen. His efforts have contributed to 
an unusually Important extent In the amelloratlan of working 
conditions and the improvement of the health and social poison of 
our brothers who pursue the sea as a calling. 

His training as a physician and hla profound insight Into puldic 
affairs and social problease combtned to equip him In outstanding 
manner to perform his dutiss in the National Ijsglalature. He was 
an outstand^ dgure in Congress. 

He was warmly sympathetic arul understanding with the protAsms 
of labor, lie was readily accessible at all times and labored Inces¬ 
santly at tasks Of great public importance. 

With the greatest of regret we have noted that he passed away 
in the midst of his labors and that he was prevented by his un¬ 
timely end from bringing to a successful conclusion cherished 
plans for further betterment of the lot of the American seamen. 
&e loss of 8U(^ an al^ and distinguished friend cannot be easily 
replaced: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That We. the members of the Pacific Coast Marine Fire¬ 
men, Oilers, Water Tenders and Wipers’ Association, do declare 
that by the untimely passing of this eminent physician and legis¬ 
lator the dtiaens ^ this Nation have lost a faithful, distinguished, 
and able servant of outstanding Integrity; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the members of the family of the deceased as an expression of 
the deep and heartfelt sympathy of the members of this organiza¬ 
tion; and be It further ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the friend 
and associate of the deceased, the Honorable Samuel Dickstein, 
with a request that the same be spread upon the records of Congress 
as a tribute of respect of this organiaation to the memory of Dr. 
William 1. Sxxovxcb. 

A Plea for the Great Plains Forestry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NSBRAfilKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


REPORT BY THE GREAT PLAINS FORESTRY COMMUTES 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 have once wore returned to 
Washington after vlslttag practically all of the 22 counties 
td the Third Congressional District of Nebraska, the district 
which I have the honor to repres^t lairing this visit I 
again had the cq?portunlty to in;i 3 )ect the trees planted by 
the Forestry Service under the direction d Mr, Paul Rolb* 
ert& I found that more than 70 percent of the trees planted 
have shown wonderful growth. 1 also found that the farm*- 
ers are enthusiastic over the farm forestry program and 
everyone with whfan I talked regarding this program are 
anxious that we continue the work. Already the trees 
which have been planted are doing a great deal of good, 
and eventoally wlH result in tremendous advantage to the 
land on Yftokh tt^ are planted. I take this early oppor¬ 
tunity to urge the membership of this House to give en¬ 
couragement to this tree-planting program. 

On Deoember 19, 1939, the Oieat Plains Forestry Com¬ 
mittee appeared before the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Forestry at Madison, Wis. T)iis ccmunittee included Dr. 
a. E. Oododra, director d ooneervatlon and survey division, 
University of Nebraska; W. H. Brokaw, agrkmltural exten- 
slGOi, University of Nebraska; and M. B. Jenkins, Bt., in 
oharge of forest research and survey oonservation and 
survey dlvii^on, University of Hsbraska, This committee 


made a very tltuaitniitiiig report and a aomad argnmfint fOr 
tlto contlzmatlon of the tree planting th the Oreat Plains. 1 
include this statement In my remarks in order thgt nay 
ocdleagues may be better informed as to what Is really heliig 
done to the way of saoeessftd tree idantlng to the Great 
Plains: 

Much ha* been said and written of late years boUi for and 
against the attempt to grow trees in the area now kaoown as the 
Great Plains. No doubt muoh damage has been done the came 
oi tree planting on the Plains by extravagant statecixsnts of en¬ 
thusiasts on the one hand, and critical statements dls^hying 
gross ignorance or open disregard Cor fact on the other. But be 
aU this as it may, the fact still femains that some trees have been 
growing natuzatty in meet parts of the region for centuries, and 
if heed Is given to spectes adaptability thi^ may be suooessfuUy 
grown in dU&oult sites by man when care and protection are 
given them. As an example we need only point to the 154300 
acres of conifer forest which have been planted near Halsey in the 
BSind hlUs of Nebraska. Generally, trees may be safely planted 
where cultivated crops are grown if given equal care and pro¬ 
tection. These factors were understood and pointed out by such 
early United States foresters as Dr. B. F. fibmow and N. H. Egles- 
ton, who advocated the planting of crop windbreaks on the Plains 
as early as 1890. Dr. Fernow gave emphasis to the fact that In a 
sense ’’the forest creates the conditions of its own existence,” and 
stressed the point that If crqp agriculture is to be made successful 
in most areas of the region tree belts should be established for 
field protection against wind damage and rapid soil zooisture 
evaporation. 

The Great Plains region, extending from about the ninety- 
seventh meridian to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and 
1,200 miles from central * 16 X 08 to Canada, embraces nearly one- 
fifth of the area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska. In¬ 
habited by nearly nine million peoiple, the source of almost half 
of the agricultural food products consumed by the American 
people, and one of the great markets for manufactured goods, it 
is an essential economic unit whose fortunes bear strongly on 
the stability of the Nation’s Industrial areas. 

The predominantly flat surface of the Plains rises gently but 
steadily from east to west, and Inversely precipitation tapers off 
from amounts well above the minimum needed for tree growth to 
less than 14 inches a year at variotis places on the western table¬ 
lands. Climate ranges from subtropical with long growing seaeons 
in the aouth to rigorous with long winters in North Dakota. The 
great variety of soils, ranging from very tight to sandy, are dis- 
trlbuted throughout the region in crasy-quilt fashion. Nature 
had originally established grasses to trap winter snows, retard 
run-off, and combat the effects of the high summer temperatures, 
low htimidity, strong winds, and rapid evi^ratlon of soil moisture 
which Is the rule in the region. 

High winds and severe storms are the basic causes of the ills 
that afflict agriculture on the Plains, and vdiich the recent drought 
period has only accentuated. When the sods were first turned 
over, the soil was extremely rich in organic matter so that precipi¬ 
tation percolated readily through the upper layer to be stored in 
the subsoil, and for the first few decades crops, trees, and other 
vegetation suffered much leas severely from droiighty periods than 
they do now. Winds and storms, however, l^ve progressively 
removed organic matter and as a consequence water run-off and 
evaporation of soil moisture have increased proportionately; with 
the result that the soil is drier and more easily affected by wind 
than formerly, and hot winds fire crops more frequently. 

Wind destocation and destruction of the soil is still progressing, 
and ominous warnings already have been served that in many areas 
successful agriculture cannot be continued unless remedial steps 
are taken. Bcattered over the Plains are many areas of sandy soil, 
once fairly rich in organic matter, whose loose texture enables 
ready absorption of moisture with little evaporation, and therefore 
at first there was alight fluctuation In crops from year to year. 
Such soils, however, suffer severely after only a few years’ exposure 
to the winds, which remove the hiunus and leave the coarse abra¬ 
sive particles as material for destruction of nearby fertile fields and 
sandblasting of young crops. Sandblasting presents a particularly 
vexing problem on well-watered lands as well as on dry areas. 
On the western high plains, where soils are generally fine in texture, 
severe damage has rekdtad from soil driftliig, aa in the Dust Bowl, 
exposure even of bedrock at other places, and general dissipation 
of the soil humus. All exposed land has suffered, the degree of 
damage varying somewhat with the texture of the soil. Lands 
generally have been so universally tilled or overgrazed that natiiral 
wildlife cover has about disappeared, cauring depletion of insectiv¬ 
orous and game birds almost to extinction in numerous districts, 
with consequent increasing ocouitenoe of grasshopper and other 
insect scourges. 

Regardless of favorable crop condttloiis, a barren land is not 
attractive to man, and it has been learned on the Plains that where 
winds blow unobeoked, homes am leas comfortable, feeding of live¬ 
stock requires greater quantities of grain and roughage, and good 
gardens, orchards, and small friilts, upon which a live-at-home 
nolicv riftnmA be .ffTown sucbessfuUv. 

During the early settlement of the Plains, tree planting reached 
'the largest proportlfshs ever kpown anyediere, and under the leaden- 
ah^ of eminent eariy agrioutturiita,eiaeb aa Qov.Rdbert W. Wtumm 
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and Sterling Morton, of Kebraaka, who, viSTiallzlng what might 
happen if the soils remained continuously exposed to the winds, 
recommended the planting of great shelterbelts acroes the Plains 
to conserve soil and soil moisture and reduce damage to crops re¬ 
sulting from direct blasts of the winds. Stimulated by the Timber 
Olalin Act and State bounties, these plantings reached their peak 
In the 1680*s, However, most of them were made for wood lots and 
farmstead protection rather than to aid agricultural crops. Be¬ 
cause of mistakes in selecting species and sites and lack of an 
understanding by the farmers of the fundamentals of forestry, 
many of those plantings failed, only a few comparatively persisting 
down to the present time. It is In the lee of these remaining plant¬ 
ings, where farmers have raised fair crops during our worst drought 
years, that we find the examples which demonstrate that forestry 
is an essential agricultural practice on the Plains. 

Much of the native timber and many of the planted groves have 
failed because of excessive grazing which was not understood by 
farmers to be harmful until it was too late. Recent surveys have 
shown, also, that tree losses during the late drought have been 
less than half as heavy where the tlmberlands were not overgrazed. 
The theory of unlimited timber resource was formerly prevalent 
in the Nation, and farmers generally did not understand the prin¬ 
ciples of sustained yield and selective cutting, with the result that 
many native woodlands have been seriously depleted by unscrupu¬ 
lous use of the ax. Neither did they comprehend the value of 
timber as a perpetual farm Income resource, and worthy of con¬ 
tinuous care and protection. Many of the planted groves, wind¬ 
breaks, and hedge rows were removed because they were thought 
harmful to neighboring crops, and It was only after the removal 
of these fine early plantings that farmers were given blunt dem¬ 
onstrations of wind damage, which brought a new realization of 
the tree's place in agriculture. 

Because of many failures and the passing of such men of 
Influence as Robert W. Furnas. J. Sterling Morton, and Dr. Charles 
£. Bessey, father of the Nebraska National Forest In the Sandhills, 
planting Interest waned among following generations from the 
turn of the century until within the past decade. But during the 
last few years there has been a tremendous surge of interest in 
tree planting, occasioned no doubt by a staggering loss of trees 
and a fuller realization by the public that forestry is a necessary 
part of agriculture. In 1934 because of drought, dust storms, and 
widespread destruction of farms, there was general alarm through¬ 
out the Great Plains, and demands were made on the Federal 
Government for aid, which culminated in remedial undertakings 
by the Forestry Service and the Soil Conservation Service In this 
region. 

According to our latest information, the Forest Service since 1936 
has assisted farmers in planting 11,000 miles of held shelterbelts 
on 17,000 farms of the plains. This has required more than 126,- 
000,000 trees and, according to conservative estimates, will even¬ 
tually furnish wind protection to more than 2,000,000 acres of 
croplands. Many of these plantings were made where residents 
were convinced that trees could not be grown, but by correlation 
of species and soil and the application of sound principles of for¬ 
estry, the Forest Service has shovm that trees are successful in 
such areas. The faster-growing species of the shelterbelts planted 
in 1935 range now up to 36 feet tall in the south and to more 
than 20 feet in the north, this during the severest drought period 
the Plains have known. Many plantings were made In sandy areas 
which were being ruined by the winds, but already these have 
stabilized the soil, eliminated crop sand-blasting, prevented serious 
crop damage from hot winds, and brought new courage and hope 
to farmers who were once ready to quit. Shelterbelts on the finer 
textured soils are showing equal Improvement to adjacent crop¬ 
lands and Increases of crop yields in their lee are very noticeable. 
Wildlife, especially game and Insectivorous birds, is multiplying 
with great rapidity \mder the new cover of these plantings, while 
the older shelterbelts will soon be a continuing source of firewood, 
fence posts, and other necessary wood products for the farms. In 
the fields protected by these plantings the fertility of the soil seems 
to be returning since the light organic matter Is no longer blown 
away. 

During about this same period the Soil Conservation Service has 
operated in the region and has aided farmers in planting thousands 
of acres to trees and shrubs in badly eroding gullies and drainage 
ways. These plantings, besides retarding gully erosion and checking 
damaging floods, are also forming a habitat for wildlife and will 
soon become continuous wood lots, as well as bringing shade, 
comfort, and beauty to the countryside. 

Under the provisions of the Olarke-McNary Act several million 
trees are annually distributed for farmstead and feed-lot windbreak 
planting, but they supply only a small part of the needs for such 
plantings on the plains. These are the types of plantings to pro¬ 
tect homes, gardens, and orchards, and, when properly located, effect 
considerable savings for the farmer who feeds livestock. Millions 
of cattle are still being wintered and fattened in the open, fully 
exposed to winter winds. 

Probably 96 percent of the rural schoolhouses on the Great Plains 
have little or no tree protection, whereas every rural school needs 
a generous planting of carefully selected trees and shrubs around 
the grounds for the protection of children at play, conservation of 
fuel In heating the building, and to afford an outdoor classroom 
where youth will be trained In the knowledge of our important 
trees and woody shrubs and become familiar with their use in 
relation to our agricultural, economic, and social problems. Similar 
plantings are needed about churchyards, and extensive groves should 
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be established for the purposes of recreation. In some areas even 
small community forests might prove feasible. 

Although the tremendoits surge of interest in tree planting of the 
last 6 years has brought gratifying progress, the total amount of 
planting by all agencies—Federal, State, and prlvate—is still far 
short of the immediate needs of the plains. There are still many 
thousands of farms upon which shelterbelts and farmstead wind¬ 
breaks should be planted If any appreciable progress Is to be made 
toward bringing general relief to agriculture in the region. 

It is admitted that not all of this vast amount of work can wait 
to be done by Federal agencies, but, because of the diversity of 
conditions and very immensity of the job, the various State exten¬ 
sion departments and State foresters need the aid and cooperation 
which the facilities, trained technique, and experienced men of our 
Federal agencies can afford. We realize that eventually these sev¬ 
eral States must take over a large share of this work, but at the 
present time our respective States lack the organization, equipment, 
and ready finance to assume responsibility for a task so urgent and 
so vast. We further feel, however, that since our States contribute 
support to the forestry program In other parts of the United States, 
and since we have problems of equal Importance, and in many 
respects more complicated and difficult, we are entitled to some 
permanent cooperation from the Forest Service, which is the recog¬ 
nized forestry agency in our country. This our people ask only in 
fairness. 

The farmers of the Great Plains now look to the Forest Service to 
continue its assistance and advice in their forestation problems at 
this time of great need. The repeated droughts of recent years have 
necessitated restriction of funds for our agricultural colleges, and 
therefore it would have been Impossible for extension departments 
and their foresters even to have attempted an undertaking so large 
as that which is being carried on by the Forest Service. In Nebraska 
we feel highly grateful for this fine work, and stand ready not only 
to lend our every facility for its success, but to cooperate in such a 
manner that there will be no duplication, friction, nor division of 
purpose. 

The conservation and survey division of the University of Nebraska 
has carried out extensive surveys relating to soils, water, land use, 
timber and grass lands, and their proper interrelationship in the 
general structure of the State's economic and social well-being. 
This Information and our facilities are alwa 3 rB available to all 
agencies, Federal, State, municipal, and private. We particularly 
appreciate the work of the Forest Service In our State as evidenced 
by the unstinted support we have endeavored to lend in a coopera¬ 
tive effort. We are asking this honorable committee to look with 
favor on the continuance of the Forest Service program in our State, 
and if continued pledge our efforts to make this great tree-planting 
program the ultimate product of the combined efforts of our State 
institutions and agencies cooperating with the Federal Government 
to conserve and restore the soils, water, and agricultural resourcee 
of our State. 

The Nation is already paying the price for the ills of agriculture 
on the Great Plains through the loss of crops, lower purchasing 
power of farmers, direct relief, migration of populations, disturb¬ 
ance of economic balance, and other unfortunate conditions. These 
will continue and grow worse unless agriculture in this area is made 
more stable. We must have a well-planned, adequately coordinated, 
scientifically sound forestry program, based on the solution of the 
problems peculiar to our region. 

One pressing need is the establishment of the Great Plains Ex¬ 
periment Station, which was authorized by Congress in 1936. 
This station has not yet been financed despite repeated appeals. 
There are 12 forest experiment stations In the United States, their 
fimctions primarily being to bring about the greatest economic 
use of forests for the production of lumber and other wood prod¬ 
ucts, but with relatively little attention being given to afforesta¬ 
tion In such regions as the Great Plains where the problems are 
unique, intricate, and diverse. Great accomplishments have been 
made in this area by State experiment stations which have been 
devoted primarily to Improvement in grain crops and livestock by 
means of selection, breeding, and devdopment of strains and spe¬ 
cies adapted to the area, but in the field of forestry little has been 
attempted in forest genetics, the search for more dominant strains 
and development of forest species more suited to this region. Suffi¬ 
cient work h£us been done elsewhere, however, to Indicate that 
amazing results may be expected through cross-breeding of trees, 
as one example of the many lines of research which should be ex¬ 
plored. Because of the great Importance of forestry to plains agri¬ 
culture, the vastness of the area and the complicated nature of Its 
problems, this great outdoor laboratory Is urgently needed as part 
of the program for shelterbelt, windbreak, range livestock protec¬ 
tion, ornamental, recreational, and wildlife plantings. As con¬ 
ceived, such a station would cooperate closely with the State agri¬ 
cultural colleges of the Great Plains in working out the problems 
peculiar to their respective areas, and would become the central 
clearinghouse for information relating to the arboreal life of the 
region. 

It is readily apparent from the brief r6sum6 of the facts in the 
preceding paragraphs that the program of forestry on the Great 
Plains is of sufficient importance to this region in piuiJlcular, and 
the Nation at large, that it must be continued. It must be put on 
the basis of long-time planning, not possible under the piecemeal 
procedure of emergency financing which of necessity is predicated 
on the need for relief employment rather than on the needs of 
agriculture. The Prairie States forestry project of the Forest 
Service is unstably financed, operating wholly on W. P. A. funds 
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UoenMs for textilo piece goode or iat menufeetored epperel, aod 
textile workers have be«Ei, to a tety large extent, exempted trom 
military service so tlmt textile prodtustlon wUl suffer as Uttle inter¬ 
ruption as possible. 

Itwretuet Ivt imports reach Iji^OO percent 

Figures to September 1. the latest wbloh are available, show 
that the Importation of noils, wastes, and rags used in the manu¬ 
facture of woolen goods, has Increased variously from more than 
168 percent to 1,000 percent, the largest increase being in rags. 
Imports of noils for the first 8 months of 1939 amounted to 
4,2664225 pounds, as against 1,586,998 poiinds for the same period 
of 1988. Wod wastes imports increased from 488,532 pounds in 
1988 to 2,375,533 pounds in 1939, while rags had a phenomenal 
Increase of from 492,123 pounds in 1988 to 5,461.000 pounds In 1939. 

Imports of manufactured woolen goods also showed alarmingly 
large Increases. Total Imports of all classes of woven materials 
for 8 months of 1938 amounted to some 4,188,606 square yards. 
Imports for the same period this year were 8,749,587 square yards, 
or more than double tne quantity. The greatest increase occurred 
in worsteds of over 4 oimces, whlcb leaped from 656,645 square 
yards in 1938 to 2,307,348 square yards In 1989. Woolens over 
4 ounces Increased from 3,808,000 square srards in 1988 to 5,942,976 
square yards in 1989. 

The difference between the Increase in quantity of imports and 
Increase in dollar value shows interesting differences that accen¬ 
tuate the importance of an adequate tariff protection against low- 
cost foreign goods. The quantity increase In rags exceeded 1#000 
percent; the Increased value In dollars was 767 percent. The quan¬ 
tity Increase in noils was 166.82 percent; the dollar increase was 
99 percent. Manufactured worsted and woolen goods Increased in 
quantity 175 percent; in dollar value 107 percent. Total dollar 
value of all wool products for 8 months In 1939 was approxlmstely 
$12,000,000, an increase of $7j000,000 over the same period of 1936. 

Provides clothes for 2,^00,000 

Translated into terms of American production as they affect 
agriculture, labor,, and industry, the Imports of noils, wastes, and 
rags, all of which provide raw materials for yams, amoimted in 8 
months this year to 12,008,050 pounds, which is equal approxi¬ 
mately to between 25,000,000 and 30,000.000 pounds of raw wool or 
approximately 6 percent of the average annual total domestic raw- 
wool oonsunq)tlon for apparel purposes. Importations of woven 
woolen and worsted goods amounted to 8,749,587 square yards, or 
sitffioient materials to supply more than 2,500,000 penona with one 
garment apiece contalnlz^ 8 yards each. 

The raw wool contained in these finished goods amounts to ap¬ 
proximately 104X)0,000 pounds representing in importation of raw 
materials and finished products a total of 36,000,000 poimds of 
raw wool. This is more than 7 percent of the total wool produc¬ 
tion of the United States for the year 1986. Stated in other terms 
It amounts to approximately twice the average annual wool clip 
of such great wool-growing States as Ohio, Oregon, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and South Dakota, and to more than half the total aver¬ 
age annual raw-wool production of the State of Texas, the greatest 
wool-producing State In the Union. 

It is difficult to compute the number of persons affected by 
these imports of finished goods In terms of employment and loss 
of wages. They comprise a yardage far in excess of the annual 


pfoduotkMti of any but a few of the largeet mUls in the country* 
In terms of employmeBt It is eoneervatlve to state that they rep- 
reeent. at a minimum estimate, annual employment for between 
AfiOO and 5,000 pemons. Based on even a subnormal avmge an¬ 
nual Individual wage of $1,000 thie means a wage loes of between 
$4,000,000 and $6/>00,000 lor 8 months of 1089 in wool tex^e 
industry alone. The publlo does not benefit in the exchange of 
foreign-made woolens for the domestic product, becatise these im¬ 
ported woolens compete with American woolens In garments which 
in practically all I n sta nc es sell to the consumer in the same fixed 
price ranges, whichever material-domestic or foreigzwls used. 
The major difference to the public is In the selling appeal which 
glorifies the supposedly superior qualities and advantages of **lm- 
ported'* materials over the domestlo product. 

British maktnff strong market drive 

In studying the figures of wool-products imports for the past 8 
months it must be remembered that textile wages in Oreat Britain 
are normally one-third those paid in the United States. Wages paid 
in Italy, Prance, and Belgium, all of which share in the concessions 
granted Great Britain, are below the British rate, and the State 
Department is now oonildenng the granting of added advantages to 
Belgium m the reciprocal treaty under advisement. The wage dif¬ 
ferential, however, is but one part of the picture. An equal ad¬ 
vantage over American industry Is enjoyed by European manufac¬ 
turers of textiles in cost of plant, equipment, fuel, repairs, renewals, 
and all other overhead factors whlcb are part of the continuing cost 
of doing business. 

Another Important factor in considering the present rate of in¬ 
crease in imports of wool products Is that it represents gains 
achieved during the organization period in the establishment of new 
markets by British textile producers. British woolen manvifac- 
turers are developing new American outlets, establishing agencies 
in New York and throughout the coimtry. American buirers have 
made connections in London and the textile centers of England and 
Scotland to purchase woolen products at lower prices than they 
have been paying for like American goods. Representatives of 
British textile interests are engaging in perfectly legitimate pro¬ 
motion and advertising campaigns to enhance the prestige of 
British woolens in the United ram. 

What is being witnessed, in fact, is the intensive cultivation of 
a great new market opened to Oreat Britain by American tariff 
concessions at a time when those new markets were desperately 
necessary to her. Her wool textile manufacturing industry is at a 
low ebb, due to expansion and subnormal domestic and world 
demand. Her dominions of Australia, New 2<ealand. and South 
Africa face increasing difficulties in selling their great wool crops in 
the world markets, due to the tremendous increase in the use of 
synthetic fibers in fahrles once made of wool. Australia, In par¬ 
ticular, must maintain her world markets for wool or be reduced to 
poverty. The richest and most fertile market is the United States. 
The opportunity to share In this market is provided by the terms 
of the reciprocal-trade lareaty. Its effect on the American wool¬ 
growing and wool-manufacturing industries is apparent to date. 
Its future effect can only be reviewed with grave alarm by an in¬ 
dustry which, due to adverse domestic conditions alone, has lost 
$100,000,000 In the past 10 years. 

A comparison of Imports of wool products, first 8 months of 1938 
and 1939, follows: 


XT .. /4,266,226 pounds. 1,.W6,668 pounds. 2,679^227 pounds. 

Nolls..\$1,731,427. $870,061.. $861,366. ... 

/2,876,633 pounds. 483,532 pounds. 1,892,001 pounds. 

wastes.\$767,410. $205^.-... $551,604. 

^ rs,461,292 pounds.... 492,125 pounds. 4,969,167 pounds. 

.t$l,466,729. $169,066. $1,297,663. 

/6,249 pounds. 1,065 pounds. 5,184 pound.s. 

1 498,863 squaro yards.. 228,381 square yards. 270,483 square yards. 

Worsteds under 4 ounces. 101,316 pounds. 44,919 pounds . 66,396 pounds —.. 

11182,058-.-. $80,344.-. $92,714... 

[2,307,348 square yards. 660,645 square yards . 1,650.703 square yards . 

Worsteds over 4 ouncx3S.-.^1,223,426 pounds.-__ 292,626 pounds. 930,801 pounds. ! 

$l,591,845rr.. $621,275.... |9TO,570.. 

6,942,976 square irards. 3,305,579 square yards... 2,637,397 square yards. 

Woolens over 4 ounces. 8,536,871 pounds... 1,927,334 pounds. 1,609,537 pounds. 

l$1,694,96dTr-.. $2,876,042... $1,819,923. 


In Defense of Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thuradau, Janmry 4,1940 

AJXmBSB BY HON. FRANK MURPHY 

Mr. AONTON. Mr. President, the Attorney General of 
tbB United States, Mr. Prank Mtirpby, in a reeent address, 


has brilliantly set forth a defense of democracy. In order 
that his worthy remarks may be broadly disseminated I 
ask that his address, and a preface to it by Mr. Charles 
Beard, be printed in the Appendix of the 'Bxcord. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or* 
dered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

XXrTRODUGTION 

(By Charles A. Beard) 

In the following pages Attorney General Mnrpfiy sets forth pri¬ 
mary doctrines of American democracy end liberty and makes a 
noble plea for the pr eserv a tion at the best features of otir national 
hertta*^. Appropriately, he remlnde us of our trespasses in the last 
great war—of the ways in which dtlzens, mobs, and publlo olBclais 
resorted to unwarranted siting, persecution, and prosecution In 
defiance of law and dgbt. He eudm dearly sind cogently the prin¬ 
ciples of the Constitution in respect to civil liberties and cites the 
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llit«rpretatioii8 of our best Authorities. Briefly^ but plainly, he 
lays down rules for our ^idanoe in these perilous times and in 
years to oome. It is fortunate for America that he hae seen fit 
to do this. 

AU that Mr, Murphy says has a double force, for he is no mere 
preacher of doctrines. In his private and public life, he has 
exemplified them In practice at great cost of time and energy, 
amid much vexation of spirit. Not that he is perfect. To mortals 
perfection is not vouchsafed. But he has patiently observed the 
precepts which he expounds. He has suffered abuse without re¬ 
sorting to recrimination. He knows that it takes forbearance to 
maintain the restraints on passion incorporated in the Constitu¬ 
tion and yet stand firm on the line of the law against immediate 
public danger. It Is fortunate that he now heads the Department 
of Justice. 

Nothing that I can say will strengthen or add to what Mr. 
Murphy has so well said. I shall not attempt this Impossibility. 
I should as soon think of attempting to gild Lincoln’s Oettini- 
burg Address or to retouch an impressive painting by a supreme 
artist. Nor will any commendation from me fortify his appeal 
to the country. So I shall content myself by expressing a hope— 
that his manifesto will be read by editors throughout the land, 
taught in the schools and colleges, proclaimed from the pulpits, 
and posted in market places and forums. Lest we forget, lest 
we forget. 

XN DEFENSE OF DEMOCIUCT 

(By Hon. Prank Murphy) 

In my settled conviction the finest contribution which America 
has made to civilization is our loyalty to the idea of civil liberty. 
Now. when much of the western world is torn by a fierce and 
bloody war, I want very heartily to emphasize that conviction. 

It is true that in certain parts of the world, might for the mo¬ 
ment appears to be trliunphant over right. It is true that In many 
countries the traditional civil and religious rights of the individual 
are no longer recognized. These are realistic facts that we must 
realistically face. 

Common sense dictates that with virility and courage we must 
prepare ourselves to guard all the magnificent physical and spir¬ 
itual resources that make up our national heritage. To let our 
defenses weaken, to be soft or infirm in our attitude toward na¬ 
tional security, would be a faithless and unworthy thing. But 
while we must be strong to protect our democratic heritage, we 
can and must still recognize that the heart and soul of our her¬ 
itage is the civil liberty of the individual, and that in protecting 
our physical wealth we must not destroy our spiritual wealth of 
freedom. For civil liberty is still the finest possession of the Amer¬ 
ican people. It is still that priceless thing without which life loses 
its dignity and becomes only a hopeless form of spiritual slavery. 
And by the same measure that civil liberty is precious to us, we 
must be willing and determined to defend it against the forces 
that threaten to destroy It. 

In a world filled with many uncertainties, there are some things 
that are certain. We know that In the hearts of the American 
people there is a great, steadfast desire to keep out of war. It is 
a desire for peace that no public servant or political leader In this 
land can afford to imderestimate. But we also know that in a 
world where force has been unleashed, the mere desire for peace 
is not a guaranty that a peace-loving nation can remain at peace. 

It Is not enough for us merely to say that we wont peace and 
that we abhor war—that we will have no part of war. When the 
world Is afiame with war, or gravely threatened by war. It is the 
duty of a responsible government to do something more than talk 
peace. First, It must take active steps to prevent unnecessary 
involvement. Second, it should make Itself ready to resist attack— 
not only attack from without, but attack from within as well— 
attack by sabotage and subversive activities. 

I am especially concerned with our defense from internal ag¬ 
gression. For we cannot be unmindful of the fact that the present 
attack on peace and liberty in Europe originated in the internal 
aggression of powerful groups against the democratic authority of 
their own lawfully established governments. But in our zeal to 
protect ourselves from internal aggression, we must be on guard 
that we ourselves are not guilty of aggression against the civil 
liberties of our own citizens. We must not fall victim to the 
infection of despotism that in recent years has been sweeping the 
world. For If we suppress civil liberty, we suppress democracy 
itself. In our own land, this generation has seen a little of what 
happens when a crisis develops and the Government is not pre¬ 
pared to protect its people against internal attack. I have in 
mind the period of the World War and some of the wrongs against 
liberty that were done In the name of patriotism. Let me make 
it plain that I am not assuming.the role of the second guesser 
who always knows afterwards what should have been done in a 
particular situation. I am speaking only as a citizen and public 
servant who earnestly hopes and confidently believes that we, the 
American people, will profit by our own wartime mistakes and, even 
more, by the mistakes of other democracies that no longer live to 
tell the story. 

I believe we all should recognize that however tragic the wrongs 
that were done, they sprang from misdirected zeal rather than evil 
intent. We should remember that in the feverish, wartime atmos¬ 
phere (an atmosphere which inevitably is dangerous to liberty) 
average citizens, normally calm and reasonable, became so imbued 
with the rightness of their cause that opposition or criticism was 
intolerable to them. Not only could they brook no open disagree¬ 
ment with national policy, but the failure of others to share their 
own attitude became in their eyes evidence of lack of patriotism. 


FVom suspicion and distrust it was for some people an easy step 
to violence and vigilante activities. In some communltliHi, irre¬ 
sponsible extra-legal organizations assumed functions that be¬ 
longed properly to the civil authorities. And in some cases the 
civil authorities themselves were carried away by a hysteria of 
fear. Defenseless men and women were mistreated by such groups 
on mere suspicion. On many occasions the constitutional right of 
peaceful assembly was violated and homes were invaded and 
searched in the dark of night for evidence of disaffection and 
disloyalty. In their zeal to help defend their coimtry, well-mean¬ 
ing people resorted to methods which in the calm of peacetime 
would not be considered. 

Even if we recognize—as we must—^that this condition was not 
general, it is a picture that friends of democracy have every 
reason to regret. But I want to emphasize how much I believe 
that Instead of viewing it with rancor toward anyone, we should 
keep two things carefully in mind. First, we should remember 
that much of this was done sincerely in the name of patriotism 
and national defense. Second, we should keep in our minds 
and hearts a firm resolution that while making the security of 
the country otir first and greatest concern in this troubled hour, 
we will injure not one of the qualities that have made this Nation 
the strongest haven of democracy and freedom on earth. 

I know there are sincere individuals who earnestly believe that 
in a period like the present, when the country is seeking ways to 
avoid war, but yet must prepare its defenses, it is not possible to 
maintain both civil liberty and a strong defense against internal 
attack at one and the same time. They are convinced that we 
must choose between the temporary suppression of civil rights and 
a weak and ineffective internal defense. I do not believe that we 
face any such choice. I do not believe that a democracy must 
necessarily become something other than a democracy in order to 
protect its national interests. I am convinced that if the job is 
done right—^if the defense against Internal aggression is carefully 
prepared—-our people need not suffer the tragic things that have 
happened elsewhere in the world and that we have seen, in less 
degree, even in this land of freedom. We can prevent and punish 
the abuse of liberty by sabotage, disorder, and violence without 
destroying liberty itself. 

At the time of the World War, the country’s defense against 
internal attack was not fully prepared, and events took their 
nattiral course. The civil authorities were not trained for their 
new responsibilities. The dOor was wide open for irresponsible 
organizations to set themselves up as agencies of law enforcement. 
'That is precisely what happened. Today the picture is quite dif¬ 
ferent. The delicate business of combating espionage has been co¬ 
ordinated imder the Department of Justice. Under responsible 
direction, It will be carried on, as it is today, not by overzealous, 
inexperienced laymen, but by men who have been equipped for 
the work by careful training—training that Includes instruction 
in the rights of the citizen as well as in methods of crime suppres¬ 
sion. And we have every reason to expect them to be worthy of 
their training and instruction. 

This work should be done and will be done by responsible em¬ 
ployees of the Federal Government, acting in cooperation with 
the duly constituted law-enforcing agencies of State and local 
governments. There will be no alinement with agents of vigilante 
groups or private industrial organizations which are concerned 
primarily with industrial disputes and labor problems. Enforce¬ 
ment offlcials will themselves obey the law of the land. 

I believe that in this way we can eliminate at least the occasion 
for many of the wrongs that were done under the stress and 
strain of the World War. But at the same time, I recognize that 
preparedness on the part of the Federal Government is not by 
itself a guaranty that these things will not happen again. To 
meet the double responsibility of self-defense and preservation of 
civil liberty, we need from every State and local government and, 
preeminently, from every citizen, an equal determination that this 
responsibility shall be met. 

We need, and we earnestly ask, from every citizen and every 
government an unswerving resolve that for as long as this crisis 
endures, we will keep our heads—^that we will not abandon our 
Bill of Rights—^that whatever measures we may adopt for our 
defense against subversive activities, we will use them Just as 
calmly and judiciously as we do firmly and resolutely. 

But given a thoroughly prepared internal defense, given the 
proper mental attitude of calnmess and cool reasoning, we need 
something more. We need a sound sense of direction—a clear 
imderstandlng of our own policy and our own position. 

First, we need to remember that in an emergency it is right 
and just for our democracy to be on gxxard not only against In¬ 
ternal attack by foreign agents but obstructive activities by people 
in our own ranks as well. We have a right to expect that once 
a policy has been formulated and adopted by constitutional, 
democratic procedtire. it will be accepted and observed by all as 
an expression of the sovereign will of the people, until such time 
as the policy is changed by constitutional methods. Even those 
who disagree with it should do their part to make It effective. 
This Is the democratic way in peacetime; it is the democratic way in 
time of war. 

Finally, we have a right to expect that attempts to prevent the 
ftUflllment of a policy by sabotage, violence, or subversive activities 
can and will be dealt with vigorously and according to law. And 
here we can take our lesson from those democracies abroad that 
failed to deal vigorously with illegal activities against the demo¬ 
cratic process and that now are only memories In the minds of 
men. 
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The mco Bd tbtam wt SM«d to rommber 1« that m. MBemney 
doca not atvogato tfeo Cteatltiitiim or dtHK^iw tho FodmT BiU 
9i RigiKla. That tr not onlj food oomo; it 1« good eomtttiitteaBOl 
lair. 

eiofmtp-thnr femm ago, 1 year after the Cirtl W«r, the Siweme 
court daolared hv the famoue lilltifan ease that **The ConeUtutton 
of the UhllMI gtatea iM a law for rulm and people, equally in 
war and tn peace, and eorere with the aibltM of tte proteethm all 
clacMB of me&r at aU thkMse, and under all ctrcmnetaneea.** I 
want to 0ye empiiatio aesuranoe that hi this emargasoy, as well 
aa in ttane of peace, the D^iartnient of Juatlee endiraoea that 
policy without reservation. And because we are convinced that 
tl represents the wtahes of the overwhetattltdf majority of the 
daaeiican people, we are determined to apply It and to praetloe 
It ae thoroughly and intelligently as men are capable of doing. 

We are aware, and the people'should also be aware, that this 
win be no simple task. It is a problem of steering an even eourae 
that will invade neither of the two boundaries that Z have men- 
tkmed. In brief. It la a problem of finding a eound basis for 
maintaining public safety without enoroaohtng on the BUI of 
lights. 

In enforcing some laws, we must not violate other laws. In 
upholding the Constitution, we must not Infringe on the priceless 
heritage ef civil liberty which the Constitution guarantees. To do 
that—^to suppress or suspend the Bill of Bights—would be to 
destroy the very democratic principles that we are seeing to 
preserve. It would be to yield to the same autocratic psychology 
that we want to keep out of this country. We mtist not let that 
come to pass. We must have it understood that while we will 
oppose firmly and vigorously any Illegal activities, we will do so in 
a responsible manner and within the orbit of the Constitution. 
That is the American way. 

The immortal Justice Holmes laid down a formula which I be¬ 
lieve will help us to keep a true course. In a celebrated war¬ 
time case involving the very things discussed here, he wrote these 
lines: 

*'When men have realised that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may come to believe even more than they believe the 
very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade In ideas. « • * While 

that experiment is part of our sirstem, I think that we should be 
eternally vigilant a^nst attempts to check the expression of opin¬ 
ions that we loathe—unless they so imminently threaten Imme¬ 
diate Interference with the lawful and pressing purposes of the 
law that an immediate check Is required to save the country.*’ 

The wlUlngncsa, the determination, the ability to foDow that 
democratic principle, so ably stated by a great friend and In¬ 
terpreter of democracy, will be, in xz^ estimation, a real test of 
patriotism in this or any future crisis. 

The true citlsen of America will remember that loyalty to ova 
tradition of civil liberty is as much a part of patriotism, as defense 
of our shores and a hatred for treason. He will never forget that 
civil liberty under the American system Is a legal right In time of 
war as well as time of peace—that, whatever the time, It is liberty 
for all, irraqiectlve of the accident of birth. The true American 
will remember that whether it be peacetime or wartime, there 
could be nothing more unpatriotic in this land of many peoples 
and many creeds than the persecution of minorities and the 
fomenting of hatred and strife on the basis of race or religion. 
He will reallae that If, In the atmosphere of war, we allow civil 
liberty to slip away from ua, It may not be long before our recent 
^eat gains in social and economic justice will also have vanished. 

a nation that is calloused in Its attitude toward civil rights 
Is not Uksly to be sensitive toward the ziiany grave prCblems that 
affect the dignity and security ef its cltloens. We must not let 
this crisis destroy what we have so dearly won. 

Many years ago, in the midst of another great emergency, Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln put this question to the Congress of the United 
States: *'Jdust a government of neceaalty be too strong for the 
liberties of Its own people, or too weak to maintain its own 
existence?" I^st us. in this troubled hour, answer that question 
as befits a great and enlightened democracy. Let ua prove for all 
time that csirs is a twofold strength—the physical strength of 
self-defense and the moral strength of devotion to our 
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Math Thgt U Americm,” written hy Wendell h. Wi&kie» and 
pubih^ed orltfnally in the North Amesloan Hevtow. X eeic 
unanlmou8 consent to here inserted in the Rbcoko the artidte 
M it appears ooBdaued In the Header's XBgest for Decei^r 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Rkcord^ as XoUowb: 

(From The Reader’s Digest of Deeember leM] 

TKX FAXTK THAT IS AmOtXOA 

(Oemdensed from the North American Bevlew-rSy Wendell L. 

WUlkie, President of Commonwealth it Southern corporation) 

For centuries my ancestors lived in Central Europe. Some of 
them were peasants, some were artisans, others were landed pro- 
pHetors; but all of them through thoee centuries had been 
restricted In their opportunities to the group in which they were 
bom, and no one oi them had ever known the true meaziing of 
liberty. Thoee who did not Observe the restrictions under which 
they were forced to live got into trouble: one had to fiee his 
native land because he adopted the religion of his choice; anothw 
wae ostradxed because he believed in the principles of the French 
Revolution; and still another was jailed for expressing his own 
opinions. In 1848, my father and my grandparents came to 
America to escape this rcimMion of Individual liberties. 

They were led to these shores, as were mUlions before and 
after them, by a special repumtlon that the United States has 
had among nations. This repmRtlon Is femnded upon one simple 
fact: in the United States pn plain man has always had a 
chance. A 

My father and mother wera^e first generation In their famlliee 
to grow up In America. m|mother became a lawyer. My father 
was also a lawyer. Of cowe. In Europe my mother would have 
found It Impossible to pnflnce a profeesion; and my father would 
have found It difficult tfllt out of the groove worn by his ances¬ 
tors. Furthermore, 1% Would have been utterly impoaslble for 
them to have given Melr six children the education which we 
received In AmerlcaiJ|We went to high school and college. 

And with schoollM finished, there were no doors closed to their 
children Just because they came from a plain family in a small 
town. No class distinction, no law Interfered with their effort to 
earn a living In the occupation of their choice, or to express their 
o pininionn as they pleased. 

In all the long history of their family, these six children were 
the first to know, from the time they were born, the blessings of 
freedom. I don’t want them to be the last. 

This family record is the record of any number of American 
families. For us the value of freedom has had a practical demon¬ 
stration. Freedom means for us not only a theoretical Ideal, but 
definite practical rights. Freedom means, for example, that if you 
run a store, you can sell your products to anybody without a gov¬ 
ernment ofllolal telling you what the prices must be; If you are a 
professor In a tinlverslty, you don’t have to alter science or delete 
history as a bureaucrat prescribes. If you own a newspaper you 
don’t limit your editorial opinions to what an official censor ap- 
pioves. If you are a laborer, you can leave your job when you 
feel like it for any other job jrou prefer; you and your fellow work¬ 
ers can bargain collectively concerning the conditions of your 
work. If you think taxes are too high, you can vote against those 
officials you think responsible. And there Is no limitation upon 
your inherent American right to criticise anybody, anywhere, at 
any time. 

These are practical cqzpUcatlons of this thing called freedom. In 
this country we take them for granted—^perhaps too much for 
granted. But In more than half the world freedom does not exist. 
The present conflict In Europe is perilous to this freedom because 
In a modern war people destroy the very things they say they are 
fighting for. It Is because we wish to preserve our free democratic 
system that we must remain at peace. But we cannot remain 
carelessly at peace. If the price of democracy tn ordinary times is 
eternal vigilance, in a war period that vigilance must be doubled. 

We must bo careful that, under the guise of "emergency,'’ the 
powers of government are not so extended as to impair the vitall^ 
of free enterprise and choke off free expression of thought. Al¬ 
ready we hear of the need for the Government to control prices, 
to Uoense American business, to regiment American employees 
and employers, to censor the radio. In a critical time there is 
always a temptation to surrender the responslbtlltiee of a free 
citizen, to say to the Government: "During this emergency, you 
take charge. You tell us what to do. edmt to think.” 

U we should yield to this temptation, the end of our free demo¬ 
cratic system might come aa readily In peace as in war. Once 
these reeponsibllf^ of dtleenshlp are gi ven up, they are not 
readily returned. Oovensment, in Its pr^loal working, consists 
only of aggregations of men; and men, having tasted power, do 
not easily surrender power. We must not be mlalea beeauee 
auggeated restriettona are for humanitarhin purposes, for, ae 
ex-Jufltioe Louis D. Brandels recently said: 

"Experience should teach tn to be more on our guard to pro¬ 
tect our liberties when the Oovermnent's p ur p o eee are benefi¬ 
cent. * * * The greatest dangers to liberty lurtt in inslifioae 
encroachment by men of aeaU wMl-meenlng but wlthpot under^ 
standing.*' 

The war has not changed the grave dcmestlo qncetlons ee n fiont- 
imc Ameriea; It has j^ temporarily diverted our mixvde from 
Fbr 10 ye a ra we have been haunted by our 
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mblem. Tet its solution has been In oin* hands for some time, 
burtng the depression decade, American industry accumulated an 
enormous dedclency in plants and modern machinery. To remedy 
this, industry will need even more than the present number of 
unemployed. Industry will also need a great deal of additional 
capital, and there should be no difficulty In getting this, as soon 
as the millions of American investors are reassured as to the future 
of free private enterprise. 

The lack of confidence within Industry is partly a result of 
Industry’s own defects In the period of overexpanslon which ended 
in 1929. But since then we have had several years of reform; 
and some of these reforms have gone so far as to Impair the effi¬ 
ciency and morale of business. In promoting recovery the chief 
emphasis has been placed upon what the Government should do; 
we have had colossal expenditures for “priming the pump,*’ and 
a colossal tax program to pay for these expenditures. Here is 
Just the point where our free democracy is threatened. We are 
not in immediate danger of losing our freedom of speech, or of 
press, or of worship, The greatest threat to the American system 
today comes from the effort to restrict free competitive enterprise. 
And such enterprise alone can make economic recovery possible. 

We have been told that the frontiers are gone, that our estab¬ 
lished industries are slowing down, and that there Is little to be 
expected in the way of new Inventions. We have even been In¬ 
formed that the very basis of the American dream la no longer 
true; that the plain man no longer has much of a chance. But 
such a philosophy is as false as it is cowardly. True, we no longer 
have new geographical frontiers; but other frontiers remain for 
searching and adventurous minds. Our people, comprising only 
7 percent of the world’s population, still control more than 46 
percent of the world’s wealth. And we enjoy the highest real 
wages, the shortest working hours, and the greatest percentage 
of home ownership on earth. 

The great days of America are by no means done. We have 
only touched the border of our achievement. If I did not believe 
this, 1 would not believe in America. Because that faith is 
America. 

So my creed. If I were asked to define It, would run something 
like this; 

I believe in America because in it we are free—^free to choose 
our government, to speak our minds, to observe our different re¬ 
ligions; 

Because we are generous with our freedom—^we share our rights 
with those who disagree with us; 

Because we hate no people and covet no people’s land; 

Because we are blessed with a natural and varied abundance; 

Because we set no limit to a man's achievement; In mine, 
factory, field, or service In business or the arts, an able man, re¬ 
gardless of class or creed, can realize his ambition; 

Because we have great dreams—and because we have the op¬ 
portunity to make those dreams come true. 


The Taylor appointment, as the White House has been careful 
to point out, does not mean that our Government haw aooorded 
diplomatic recognition to the Holy See. 

But had the administration actually entered Into full diplo¬ 
matic intercourse with the Vatican State, It would have done noth¬ 
ing novel Insofar as the United States is concerned. Until a few 
years after the Civil War this Bepublic and the Holy See had 
maintained complete diplomatic relations for a considerable 
period. 

Protestant Ingland, pagan Japan, Nazi Germany, democratic 
France, and many other nations have their permanent envoys at 
the Vatican. 

The steadfast policy of aloofness pursued by Washington toward 
the Pope is anything but creditable to our country, representing 
as It does submission to a spirit of bigotry which our Government 
should ever have vigorously opposed. 

What can be thought of Americans who work themselves Into a 
passion at the first sight of Intercomrse between our Government 
and the Pope, the greatest moral and spiritual force in a world so 
much in need of morality and spirituality, and never utter a word 
of displeasure with our Government’s maintaining full diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia, the supreme enemy of religion, mo¬ 
rality, and civilization? 

In 1933 Washington was in a tremendous hurry to accord full 
diplomatic recognition to anti-God Moscow. 

Time has shown the grave evils that were bound to arise from 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between this Republic 
and the despotic domain of Josef Stalin. Our Government should 
now admit its mistake and promptly sever diplomatic dealings with 
the ELremlln. 

At the same time it should deal a merited and smashing blow 
to bigotry and to the anti-God and anticivUization forces every¬ 
where by boldly resuming complete diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. 

Congfressional Outlook in 1940 . 
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Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I wish to include 
therein an editorial which appeared in the New York En¬ 
quirer of January 1, 1940, relative to our President’s recent 
appointment of Mr. Myron C. Taylor, of New York City, as 
diplomatic representative to the Holy See. In my opinion, 
the resumption of diplomatic representation between our 
Government sind the Vatican State provides an auspicious 
beginning for the new year and the new decade. I, there¬ 
fore, commend the following editorial to the Members of the 
House because of its timely interest: 

[From the New York Enquirer of January 1. 1940] 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE BOLT SEE 

The Pope gladly accorded recognition of the independence of the 
United States. Indeed the papal envoy at Paris was a most inti¬ 
mate friend of Benjamin Franklin, American Minister to France 
In the days of the War of Independence. 

It is anything but consonant with true Americanism that the 
action of President Roosevelt in appointing Myron C. Taylor as his 
personal ambassador to the Holy See should have provoked the 
angry opposition It has brought forth in some quartm. 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, imder leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I desire to include the following radio 
address, delivered by me over Station WNEW on December 
8, 1939: 

First and foremost In the hearts of every Member of Congress 
entering the Capitol on the opening day of the third session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress, will be the sincere desire to keep 
this country out of war and to prevent us from becoming involved 
In the unfortunate conflict now raging among the countries of 
Europe. Since 1918 there has never been more serious thought 
and consideration given to any question than was given to the 
neutrality bill during the entire time of its pendancy in the 
special session which closed the first part of last month. 

It is true there were two distinct schools of thought on the ques¬ 
tion at issue but each Member regardless of which school he be¬ 
longed had the same heartfelt desire and was sincere in his belief 
that his theory was the proper one. Every Member of the House 
and Senate without exception agreed on one point and that was 
this country should not become Involved in a conflict which at the 
present time is none of our affair. 

In all probability, considerable legislation will be Introduced 
in the first few weeks of the new session. Foremost among this 
will be the question of national defense. I doubt if there is any 
true, red-blooded, patriotic American citizen who does not believe 
in the funi||pental theory of an adequate Snd proper Army and 
Navy to p]H|;t our land, our homes, and our loved ones from 
invasion by jMB el gn nations. The only question upon which a 
difference of ^BMp n might arise wiU be what is adequate and 
necessary for and how far we may increase our forces 

without going bey^Pijpie scope of defense and entering into the 
realm of offense. 

At the present tlmeTHttC^^dential proclamation our Regular 
Army was Increased from rSI|^men to 227,000 with a proportion¬ 
ate increase in the National uH||^hd the Navy. It is true with 
an Increase in personnel It requH^BjCiJnorease In materiel, hous¬ 
ing, ships, and other appurtenant^^B§epe8sary facilities for the 
efficient operation of the increased ca!BM|£nt of men, which in 
Itself, Is an additional burden on the iH^hurdened taxpayer. 
However, we must be practical and forget nl|H||tic viewpoints. 

We must bear In mind that while the public has 

proven they are patriotic and willing to aerve kii^ir country 
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wh«n the ooofteloa iHm mnd thetr hrcwery is hefond a doubt, 
Berertheless, wltlk^^fiAodsm tnethods ot wantm It takes time to 
train troops before tb«9 oan beeome eflloient agblust the hlfl^dy 
meebanlBed and trataeo troops of the other nations of the world. 

It also takaa time, effort, and money to build and manufacture 
the necessai^ war materials to equip the men. In 1017 we learned 
the bitter liMon that emergency rush orders cost many times that 
of goods produced at leisUFe in peacetimes, with the accompanying 
rise in wages and prices of raw materials. 

It to BO easy to risualtoe the influx of American clttaens to 
defend their beloeed country but eo hard for the average pmon 
to realtoe what a tremendous amount of preparation is necessitated 
by the augmented personnel. It must be remembered that each 
man must be supplied with clothing, underwear, shoes, guns, and 
other equipment. A place must be made to house him, beds to 
sleep on, mess halls to eat In, not taking into consideration 
food, the kitchen equipment, or the preparation of meals, training 
centers, ccnnmunloatlon units, rolling stock, trucks, and other 
transportation facilities, which to in a small degree only some at 
the many appurtenant and required equipment. 

Willingness alone in this modem day and age does not make 
armies. We have seen by experleiice It to not as In the days at 
yore when countries went through the formality ot declaring war. 
Today a state of war exists when your dtiaens and homes are 
bombed wnd your ships stmk. It gives no time for pr^aration. 

Might I Just dwell for a moment, and 1 hope my listeners will 
pardon the personal reference, on the condition of our pr es e nt 
armed forces. I want it clearly understood that I am in no way 
by my remarks crltlctolng the oonsolentlousneaB, the willingness, 
the patriotism, nor the efforts expended by any of the officers or 
personnel of o\ir Army, National Guard, or Reserve. Each and 
every one Is to be commended most highly cm the splendid progress 
he has made with the limited facilities, training, and time. 

As a reserve officer of the United States Army. I had the priv¬ 
ilege of actively serving in the maneuvers at Plattsburg last sum¬ 
mer, where, as you will remember, there was the largest concen¬ 
tration of troops since the World War. If nothing else, the ex¬ 
periment proved most valuable and worth every dollar expended 
in showing, first, the courage, willingness, and desire to serve on 
the part of every officer and man parttetpattng, and secondly, the 
lack of training, experience, and equipment. 

The experiences at Plattsburg further demonstrate conclusively 
the advantage of the mechanized and mobUe forces over the foot- 
soldier. It is no fault of the officers or the men who are patriotic 
enough to give of their time and services, and with the limited 
faculties provided, to try to prepare themselves for the defense 
of our country when the need or occasion might arise. Those 
men are sacrificing time they might use for a more pleasant bene¬ 
fit to themselves, so that they might efficiently protect you and 
me. our homes, and our loved ones. 

Let us for a moment consider some of the countries of the world 
which are in a sense the only countries with the ability and 
resources to be a possible enemy. Prior to the present mobiliza¬ 
tion of the countries of Europe. England, Prance, Germany, and 
Japan had more than 14 percent of the population engaged in 
some branch of the mlUtary, while the United States, as large and 
if not larg^ in area than any of them, had only 0.38 percent. 
Germany spent In 1938 over $4,000,000,000. and Russia over $5,000,- 
000,000 for armed forces. Whereas, the United States spent less 
than $6^)00,000. 

Many of the people of this great country of ours are firmly of 
the belief that a large Army and Navy is a demonstration of 
aggression. That, of course, has been true with some of the 
nations of the world, but we must remember the average American 
to peaceful and peace loving, and this being a government of the 
people axMl by the people, the great body of the population would 
not allow their government to make any aggressive move without 
their hearty approval, so different from the dictatorships of the 
other side where it to the will of one man Whether a state of war 
or peace exists. 

Of course, It would be a fallacy to consider that this country. In 
peacetime, would ever attempt to have the standing Army of the 
nations abroad, and It would indeed be an unnecessary burden on 
the American public to support an armed force comparable to the 
armies of the world. With our Navy it to different. That should be 
second to none, and adequate to protect this country on both 
oceans. 


How then might we have the training necessary to the potential 
army without the staggering cost of a million men wder arms? 
The American Is an apt and willing pupil but he mtiaC^ve trained 


and expert teachers, There to, in my opinion, 
the present time, we have a very fine National “ 
civilian soldier. A little more training and 
short time, make It an excellent and < 
cadre for the training of others in the < 
not forget, however, that the Regular 


are the first line of land defense, 
force to the enemy until the 
trained. That training will heii 
Over 100,000 patrtotl^ 
mtoslons as Reserve 



lutlon. At 
to train the 
t would, in a 
force, and a 
incy. We must 
National Guard 


be only a hindering 
, oan be mobilized and 
r of the Reserve oflioer. 

men have accepted oom- 
servlng without pay, striving 


through the limited^ allowed by the appropriations to 

train themselves ' to their country. To them, who for 

have j _ ations for training, nights for school, and 
ay 'correspondence courses, should go a vote of 

of ' people^ Beeause of a Ihnlted appropria* 



tlon only 90»000 of thsee offlosrs oould go to oamp taat year. They 
are wfil^ and anxloiis to leam and aerve. ITiey are the once 
Who win have to help offtoer the Army In an eraergeney, and yet 
with the limited trainlnf availahle, how can they prope rt y prepare 
themaelvea for that taak? Would it not be money welt mveated 
to give these men proper training and equipment to make the 
teadiers, so badly needed, and tmieb cannot be dev^ped over 
night? Poorly trained officers and men are costly in lives and 
money, and to aay the leaat, a oomfort to the enemy. A dollar 
well invested now will save manyfold in the future. 

Economy to most desirlous, but false economy is foolish. A 
proper and well-thought-out program of toependitures for national 
defense over a period of time now will save many millions in a 
lump sum in the future should an emergency arise, and God forbid 
that It does. 

In dealing with foreign nations, especially when they art In the 
throes of a major conflict, with their tempM and nerves on edge, 
It to advisable to use the policy expressed In the words of we 
immortal Theodore Roosevelt, *W6 should speak with a soft volee 
but hold a big stlok In our hand.** 


Abnse of the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4» 1940 

Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speakar. a few days ago my 
attention was attracted to a rather interesting and odd ar¬ 
ticle which appeared in one of our local papers. It wag 
interesting in its failure to properly estimate the danger ot 
communism, and odd in that it advises all citizens to read 
the first 10 amendments of the Constitution, or the Bill of 
Rights. 

My reflection was: What a blessing it would be if the other 
side of the family would recognize the evil of communism 
and the inherent value of the Bill of Rights by ‘‘taking care 
that the law be faithfully obeyed,'* and the Bill of Rights 
respected. This would serve justice and “provide for the 
common defense, and promote the general welfare of the 
United States." 

Enforcing the law would protect our people against the 
Communists and the anti-Americans. Enforcing and re¬ 
specting the Bill of Rights would protect the people against 
the Federal Government's snooping, meddling, and persecu¬ 
tion. History clearly shows that it is not the people that 
destroy the government, but it is instead certain individuals 
in the government itself that bring about corruption and 
destruction of governments. 

It is well to remember and the people should constantly 
keep in mind that the Constitution was drawn by the people, 
to protect themselves against Government usurpation, as a 
measure to provide for greater protection. The people wisely 
reserved the right to themselves to retire and to direct Con¬ 
gress to impeach all Government officials betraying public 
trust. 

The article to which I refer appears under this heading: 

KT DAY-~TOST ZJUBT TTEOIS BXADXNO OF THB BILL OF ftlGHTS —THE 
OBIXCXNAL BHAXX KAVZ CntTAm KZOim 

December 18 wlU mark the one hundred and forty-eighth anni¬ 
versary of the ratlflcafion of the BUI of Rights. 

I hope that every citizen In this cowtry wUl read over thoee 
fiivt 10 amendments to the Oonstltutkm and keep them constantly 
In mind, particularly articles IV, V, and VI. 

In article VI it mentions the fact that In criminal prosecutlona 
the orlxninal shall have certain rights. 1 am wondering if in the 
present day these rights should not be observed for all people, 
whether accused in a criminal case or whether merely accused 
through the public press. 

1 shall not discuss the rights of criminals, for they are 
well cared for even in time of war, when our Nation's law- 
abiding youth sacrifice their lives on battlefields to protect 
the rights of all, 

I am in accord with Mrs. Roosevelt and synjpathetlc In 
bw feeling toward the press. In clippings from the Didly 
Worker* as well as other eommuntotlo and antl-Amerioaii 
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imbllcfttlotis, I find the First Lady frequently featured. In 
the Dally Worker, June 9,1939, page 4, appears a picture <d 
the First Lady in company with David Lasser and Lee 
Morgan, the Workers Alliance secretary. In the Jidy 7th 
issue is a notice; **Mrs. Eteancwr Roosevelt Is to be the prin¬ 
cipal speaker at the Monday meeting. She is to speak on 
New Frontiers of Youth.” The IWrst Lady spoke praislngly 
of the efforts of the Youth Congress, which is, of course, 
her business. It is, however, generally accepted, and those 
who know believe, that the Youth Congress Is communistic 
and, therefore, anti-American. To substantiate the point I 
have made, I quote from the Daily Worker, Saturday, 
Juhr 8: 

TRt COITORESS OP TOOTH 

As was pointed out by the spokesman for the Young Commu¬ 
nist League, communism stands for the greatest democracy. And 
let no one be misled by reactionary misuse of the phrase *‘prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship/' This phrase signifies the rule of the working 
class in alliance with the farmers and all the tollers. It signifies 
soclaUam, a state which extends the democratic liberties of the 
pec^le and is a higher form of democracy, paving the way to a 
classless society, commtuoism. 

Every trxie democrat, every supporter of the Youth Congress 
can {MTove this for himself by his own experiences. Is it an acci¬ 
dent that the Young Communist League has been In accord with 
every major decision of the Youth Congress and has supported 
its actions In behalf of American democracy? 

The First Lady should not feel hurt or resentful for the 
publicity she has enjoyed in the communistic press. It is 
only natural for the sponsors of these papers to give favorable 
publicity to those who are favorable to them, and, vice versa, 
defame and heap ridicule upon those who oppose them. It 
was the candor and patriotism of witnesses before the Dies 
committee that brought about imjust criticism and ridicule 
by the communistic and anti-American press. 

It is not my desire to enter into extensive discussion on the 
Bill of Rights, but I believe this quotation from the Brooklyn 
Tablet will be interesting: 

The United Christian Minute Men, New Ridgewood Hall. 1880 
Menahan Street, Ridgewood, N. Y., started forth to WTashlngton. 
We arrived in the city at 8:30 a. m. Sunday. September 23. Ten 
minutes after we arrived we were looked up in the city jail, the 
charges being “advertising without a license and desecrating the 
American flag." 

In regard to the first charge, we were informed that we would 
have to be put under $10 ball. The basis of this charge being that 
we had signs on our car such as the following: “Keep U. 8. out of 
war," “Keep strict neutrality," etc. On the second charge, we were 
accused of sitting on the American flag. We had the American 
flag draped over the back of the seat of the car for the purpose 
of drying it out after driving through the fogs and dampzkess of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. We were put under $400 bail for this 
charge. 

We stayed In the jail for a period of 30 hours, and during that 
time we were treated like the most common criminals. But the 
most astounding thing of all was that we were investigated by the 
F. B. I., and we were told that our stand on the Neutrality Act 
was the wroiig stand and we were accused of being Nazis because 
we dared to oppose the powers that be. 

Our trial came up before a Federal judge the next day (Mon¬ 
day) We had to wire all the way to New York City for counsel 
to represent us, and it was only through his efforts that we are 
free today. 

We were informed that the police had orders to arrest anyone 
who came into Washington to protest against the Roosevelt 
neutrality. The orders came from President Roosevelt himself, 
according to information received from a Congressman from Brings 
County. 

Thomas Malonst. 

September 28. 1939. 

About 70 of these young men and vfomen came to my 
office, and they were respectable and intelligent American 
citizens. They Informed me that they came to Washington 
to express their opposition to lifting of the embargo, so that 
this country could stay out of war. There was nothing vi- 
cioua about them. As a matter of fact, they were quiet and 
iqipredative at having gained entrance to the House Office 
Building, I have often wondered what provision in the Bin 
of Rights directed Washington officials In sending these peo¬ 
ple to particularly when the Communists meet openly 
In Federal buildings and other public places. It appears to 
me that Washington and New York are the headquarters 
for communism, an opinion which is now substantiated in 
LXXXVI—App-6 


the expos4 of the League for Peace and Democracy, which 
is another communistic organization. Official Wellington 
has the cart before the horse, for I firmly believe these brl^t 
officials assume the Bill of Rights was written to protect the 
Communists, when in reality, if they care to look Into it, it 
was written to protect the loyal patriotic American citizens, 
not only from the Commimistfi and anti-American citizens, 
but also from un-American Government officials. 

I cannot leave this issue without throwing a bouquet at 
the New York courts that placed a $50,000 ball on the mis¬ 
guided Mr. Kuhn and sent him to the penitentiary for ques¬ 
tionable misappropriation of funds, which is mere pin money 
as compared to the misappropriation of funds that we hear 
discussed in the Congress of the United States. The Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi Boycott League no doubt stuck its nose 
in there, as it has in the business of foreign nations friendly 
to the United States. I can now hear the Communist roar, 
and the linotype machine dealing out infamy, but I say go 
to it, anti-Americans, and wave your red flag. It makes little 
difference to me whether upon its background is displayed 
the hammer and sickle or three balls, for both are on the 
way out. 

I shall now take the liberty of quoting another short 
paragraph from Mrs. Roosevelt’s article: 

If you arc not accused of being a Communist these days, you 
may be a Communist front and now you may be a Communist 
transmission belt, and these names apply both to Individuals and 
organizations. I don't question that all three kinds of people 
exist, but I begin to wonder whether some perfectly innocent 
people may not be suffering because of the fears which are being 
aroused. Shortly, timid people wlU not dare to stand for the 
things In which they believe, because some may Imagine that 
they are any one of these three dreadful things, or that they are 
countenancing them in somebody else. 

I can only say to this, without entering upon extensive 
discussion, that timid people should stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the principles of this Republic, and in such 
position they will be strong, because they will be shoulder 
to shoulder with at least 90 percent of the American people. 

I can well understand that Mrs. Roosevelt, in her busy 
public life and the present planned confusion, is not certain 
whether we have Communists, stupid gentile fronts, and 
communistic transmission belts; as a matter of fact, I sup¬ 
pose the so-called “transmission belts” refer to fellow trav¬ 
elers. The fact, however, is to be had particularly by any¬ 
one in the position that Mrs. Roosevelt occupies in this 
Government. 

Mrs. Roosevelt may prove to herself that bolshevism and 
communism are stark realities and that the sponsors of 
these philosophies are the most inhumane and vicious de¬ 
stroyers of morals and civilization. If Mrs, Roosevelt will 
investigate Government intelligence reports, she will find 
that it was the Bolsheviks that sabotaged the Russian Army 
during the Russlan-Japanese War. It would also be found 
that it was the Communists that sabotaged the Russian in¬ 
dustries during the World War, and that the Communists 
are actively engaged in sabotaging the Gtovemment and our 
industries today. Evidence may also be had of those who 
financed the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, through the 
Rhein-Westphallan Syndicate and other European banks, 
Including the names of their associates In New York City, 
and their connection with the Imperial Military Government 
of Germany. 

Further investigation win reveal that it was the Com¬ 
munists who sabotaged the Spanish Government, causing 
misery, poverty, suffering, and death to many Christians in 
Spain. 

I shall now quote from the Hidden Hand, published in 
Britain; 

SPAIN 

The International arms traffic to Spain is run by the follow¬ 
ing * * *, whose hea<lquav$erB are in Barcelona: Vladimir 
Blscbitzki, Lurge, Fuehs. BischtteJcl is tlie head, and has estab¬ 
lished a network of agencies all over Europe: 

In Paris, the agents are the * * * . Ji ^ a tk in, Rosenfleld, Scha- 

piro. 

In Rotterdam: Cohen, Frunfeld, Kirsch, Simon. 
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In Denmark: Moses Israel Diamanl 

In Prague: IClnler, Kahn, Ahter. Klthner. 

In Austria, Blsohltsskl worked with Mandl, now under arrest In 
Austria, 

ATta- reading this book it is quite evident that t^e English 
people are well informed as to those who own azid control 
armament and ammunition, for I quote ibidem: 

The • • • In the world of armament manufacture is a sin¬ 

ister example of this exploitation, I shall have something to say 
about a man known in his day as Zaharoff, although he was really 
SSacharlah. He was the embodiment of the * * * In arma- 

znent8~-eelllng to all and sundry, encouraging nations to embark on 
costly adventures, and not caring whether friend or foe were In¬ 
volved so long as the particular war material in which he might be 
Interested at the moment was selling well. There you have a true 
• • * method of causing the gentile world’s downfall—^the piling 

up of Individual profits from munition making, coupled with Incite¬ 
ment to antagonism and to antlraolal activities. 

I believe everyone should familiarize himself with the causes 
that lead to war and the life and habits of those who make 
war a profitable business to themselves. 1 am sure if the 
French and British soldiers could read books published on 
these subjects, they would pack up and go home. This would 
leave Germany free to settle with Russia, so as to save Fin¬ 
land. 1 do not believe it would require much urging on the 
part of England and France to bring this about, for Germany 
Is no more friendly with Russia today than she was when the 
Communists were deported from Germany. 

There is a little book published by the editors of Fortune 
called Arms and the Men, which I advise everyone to read. 

Let us now refresh our memories by looking back and con¬ 
necting odds and ends of the past in order to complete the 
picture that confronts us today. 

In 1904, the Russian Social Democratic Party spilt into two fac¬ 
tions, (a) the Bolfihevlkl and (b) the Menshevikl. The split was 
due to certain differences between the leaders of the Russian So¬ 
cial Democrats on the main problems of their attitude toward the 
Rus3lan-Japanese War. The Menshevik! expressed their opinion 
that the nation involved in the war should not be disturbed in Its 
military proceedings by internal revolutions—the Bolshevikl stated 
that they did not care about the fact that thousands and thousands 
of Russian people were giving their lives for their country in the 
Far East, and that they considered the war a very convenient 
moment for a decisive attack against the Russian autocracy and 
that they would start immediately a revolt In Russia and a strong 
pacifist propaganda among the armies which were under the fire of 
Japanese guns. ’The Bolshevikl also declared at that time that 
the nation as such meant nothing and that the international pro¬ 
letariat meant ever 3 rthlng and therefore they simply Ignored the 
fact that the military defeat of Russia would not only affect the 
Russian Government, but would also Inflict heavy wounds upon 
the Russian people as a whole and upon Russia which anyhow 
was their native country. 

My object in calling attention to bolshevism in 1904 is to 
connect it with communism today. Bolshevism has been re¬ 
ported by our Intelligence Service from 1904 to and during 
the World War, and by the United Mine Workers of America 
to the Sixty-eighth Congress, in Senate Document No. 14, 
'^Attempt by Communists to Seize the American Labor 
Movement,” Intelligence departments have been well in¬ 
formed about this movement for 40 years. Why has not 
something been done about it? Is it in fear of identifying 
those who are financing and sponsoring communism? I 
quote from the New Yorker Staatszeitung, November 22,1918: 

BOL8HEV1K1 AGITATION WATCHED OVER 

The spreading of the doctrine of bolshevism in the United 
States ia being carefuUy watched over by the agents of the De¬ 
partment of Justice. Interference wUl take place as soon as the 
agitation oversteps the boundaries of the law and develops into 
seditious activity, so official circles say. 

This propaganda is not yet regarded as dangerous, although an 
Increase Is expected among the foreign-speaking population. It Is 
more pronouhced in New York and San Francisco than in other 
cities. 

The movement is carried on mostly by a group of former syndi¬ 
calists and I. W. W., but a new element of discontented citizens 
with pronounced Bolshevik tezniehcies has joined them of late. 

The Government has no Interest In preventing the spreading of 
such ideas, but will, so ^e offlolals say. Interfere as soon as the 
agitators make an 9,1$faiapt to change their theorlea to deeds. 


Up to a certain degree, the Bolshevikl movement is forwarded 
by enemy aliens. This is one of the reasons why the Bepturtment 
of Justice is stlU interning alien enemies. 

report is substantiated by tbe report, Communism In 
the American Labor Movement, published In Senate Docu¬ 
ment No. 14, which the United Mine Workers released 20 
years ago. At that time they realized that communism was 
destroying the morale of labor, and to protect themselves 
they complained to Congress, asking for help, but Congress 
paid no attention to their complaint. 

It is well to bear in mind those who were in control of 
the German military and civil government until 1930, for 
It was these people and the military government of Ger¬ 
many that sponsored the Kerensky, Lenin, and Trotsky revo¬ 
lution in Russia, and, to make it more Interesting, 1 quote 
this letter: 

Stockholm, September 21, 1917. 

To Mr. Rapael Scholan, 

Haparanda. 

Dear Oomrade: The banking house of M. Warburg opened an ac¬ 
count for the enterprise of Ciomrade Trotsky, upon receipt of a 
telegram from the chairman of the Rheln-Westphallan Syndicate. 
A lawyer, probably Mr. Kestroff, obtained ammimitlon and organ¬ 
ized the transportation of same, together with that of the money, 
to Lulea and Vardo. In form the Arm of Essen & Son, Lulea, as 
to the consignees and the confidential persons to whom the sum 
demanded by Comrade Trotsky is to be handed. 

Fraternal greetings, 

Furstenberg. 

This is another interesting report, which in itself is suffi¬ 
cient evidence that bolshevism or communism should have 
been cared for a long time ago. 

PRO JUSTITU 

In the year 1918, August 10, Jules Lenche, Inspector of the 
military secret service, duly sworn In before the president of the 
military court, received the following declaration from the man 
named Edmond Bircnwelg: Born at Tomachof (Russian Poland) 
on December 23, 1885. son of Ladlslas and of Salome Rotbam 
(Russians), soldier in the armored machine-gun automobiles (Rus¬ 
sian corps) of the Belgian Army, at the present time at Eu, 
soldier in question being on leave in Paris at 45 Rue de Sevre, 
made the following declaration In French: 

“At the time of my pafsage through New York, when coming 
back from Russia. In June 1918, I met Furstenberg, so-called 
Qenetsky, a Russian subject, who founded In Copenhagen, Oester- 
gade, a concern of exportation and Importation from Germany 
to Russia, which concern was founded toward the end of 1918. In 
reality this concern was nothing more than a bureau of German 
espionage. 

“In March 1917 Furstenberg took a very active part in defeatist 
propaganda In Russia. He sent Important sums of money to the 
future Bolshevik ministers, these sums ran Into millions. 1 had 
the opportunity of seeing at Petrograd, facsimile of letters accredit¬ 
ing Furstenberg to banks In Copenhagen. Stockholm, and Chris¬ 
tiania. but I cannot recall the text of these letters which were 
signed by German diplomats and military men. 

“The same Furstenberg, with his friend Radek, alias, very well- 
known Austrian, whose real name is Sobelson, a newspaper man, 
took a very active part In the treaty of peace at Brest-Lltovsk. 

“My statements are made mostly to place the authorities of the 
Entente on their guard against the man named Furstenberg, whom 
It is certain never went to New York just for pleasure, but very 
likely to continue the work begun by him In Copenhagen. 

“I obtained that impression from what follows: 

“At the time of my mission In Siberia, 1 learned from an abso¬ 
lutely reliable source that In certain Bolshevik circles, they had 
taken a resolution to send secret missions to the countries of the 
Entente to Impair or blow up the factories working for the 
national defense, and to use any other means possible to shake 
this defense. 

“1 must add that the Bolsheviks dispose of a lot of money as 
well as passports, Swedish and other neutral passports, to be used 
in the above-mentioned missions. 

“As you know, I was part of the detachment of armored auto¬ 
mobiles which was sent to Russia; knowing the latter country 
perfectly, I was sent there out of preference, and was able to 
obtain first-hand information. I may add that by order of the 
commander In chief of the Eleventh Army (Russian), and with the 
consent of my commandant, MaJ. E. M. Semet, I was appointed 
as part of the committee of the army, upon the recommendation 
of Savlnkof and other friends of General Komiloff, for the pur¬ 
pose of fighting defeatism. 

“The orders authorizing me to be part of this committee were 
No. 608, of the general staff of the Eleventh Russian Army, and 
No. 2544 of the general staff of the First Corpos De La Oards. 

“At the time war was declared, Furstenberg was located at 
Oracovle (Austria). All the Russians who happened to be.there* 
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gout *wlio leMMd to genre In me Biualan legtone, I oug^t to gey 
PoUeh. in order to fight against Russia, were arrested. Furst^iberg 
WM toft at liberty and oould go about freely and e?en go to other 
oounbrtos. when no one else had the right to moee, even in the 
interior of the country. 

man whom Purstenb^ works under is no other than 
Parvue, a notorious Qerman agent. 

**BnuBKwnio, B. O. 

"Lokcke.’* 

The noncommissioned ofltoer Bdmond Blrenwelg states that he 
made the same declarations in Kew York at the time of his 
passage through the latter-named town to Ifr. Flnck, of the De¬ 
partment of Justice of New York, as well as to Lt. Count d’Aspra- 
mont, attached to General de Selltors de MoranvlUe. 

I can very well understand why Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and other staunch Americans go astray in this planned con¬ 
fusion; however, for a better understanding of the insidious 
evil in communism, I shall now quote from Foundations of 
Leninism: 

This Is what Lenin, paraphrasing the well-known theses of 
Marx and Engels on Insurrection, says aboxrt this condition of the 
strategic utilization of the forces of the revolution: 

“Never play at uprising, hut once It Is begun, remember firmly 
that you have to go to the very end. • * • It Is necessary 

to gather a great preponderance of forces in a decisive place at a 
decisive moment, else the enemy, being In a position of better prep¬ 
aration and organization. wUl annihilate the Insurgents. * * * 

Once the uprising has begun, one must act with the greatest 
deetsivenese. one must take the offensive, absolutely, and under 
all circumstances. 'Defense is the death of an armed uprising/ 
One must strive to take the enemy by surprise, to take advantage 
of a moment when his troops are scattered. * * * One must 

try daily for at least small successes—one may even say hourly, 
when it Is a question of one city—^thus maintaining under all cir¬ 
cumstances a 'moral superiority.*" Collected Works, vol. XXI, 
book n, pages 97-98. 

Second. The selection of the moment for striking the decisive 
blow, the moment for initiating the insurrection so timed as to 
coincide with the moment when the crisis has attained its highest 
pitch, when the preparedness of the vanguard to fight it out to 
the end. the preparedness of the reserves to support the vanguard 
and when the maximum consternation in the ranks of the enemy 
are evident. 

“The decisive battle,** says Lenin, “may be deemed to be fully 
matured when *all the class forces hostile to us have become stilll- 
clently confused, are sufficiently at loggerheads with each other, 
have sufficiently weakened themselves in a struggle beyond their 
capacities'; when *all the vacillating, wavering, unstable, interme¬ 
diate elements—the petty bourgeoisie—^have sufficiently exposed 
themselves before the people and have sufficiently disgraced them¬ 
selves through their practical bankruptcy*; when ‘among the pro¬ 
letariat a mass mood In favor of supporting the most determined, 
imreservedly bold, revolutionary action against the bourgeoisie 
has arisen and begins to grow powerfully. Then, indeed, revolu¬ 
tion is ripe; then, Indeed, if we have correctly gaged all the 
conditions outlined above and If we have correctly chosen the 
moment, our victory is assmed.'" (Left-Wing Oommunlst, p. 74.) 

I hav« up to this point attempted to show that communism 
Is not new but Is instead old and well-developed in Russia, 
where the first revolution took place, that cost the lives of 
seven In the royal family and thousands of the so-called in¬ 
telligentsia. We know, of course, those who were active in 
this revolution, but the real criminals are those who fur¬ 
nished the money to promote the Russian revolution and the 
spread of communism throughout the world. 

I quote again from the article by Mrs. Roosevelt: 

Let’s flgbt realities with aU we have. Let’s fight for our de¬ 
mocracy arid our Bill of Rights; and wherever we find things In 
which we do not believe, let's be free to express ourselves; but let 
us pray not to be dominated by fears or disturbed by nightmares. 

I can only say in reply to this that when we are fighting 
communism we are engaged with stark realities which are 
more destructive than war. I do believe in freedom of ex¬ 
pression, but certainly not when it is in defense of communism 
and other anti-American philosophies. 

Ihe Bill of Rights was never drafted to allow free express 
sion to those who are directly engaged In the destruction of 
our Government, and to tolerate a communistic political ticket 
is an InffiUt to the founders of this Republic. It Is all right 
for the Russians to fight for their own democracy; and 1 say 
let them have it. Let us fight so that these United States 
may survive and so that we and our posterity may enjoy tiie 
blessiDfs of Hb^ty. 


Dedtcafioit of Building nt Suomi College, 
Hanco^ Mich. 
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ADE»E88 BY HON. FRANK E. HOOK, OF MICHIGAN, DECEMBER 

17. 1889 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Racoim, I Include the following address de¬ 
livered by me at the dedication of a new building at Suomi 
College. Hancock, Mich., on I^ember 17. 1939: 

I take pleasiire in sbaring the oelebratton of Suomi CoUege at 
the dedication of its new building. Education in this State, and 
in America generally, owes an untold debt to the groups of men 
and women who have established schools and colleges dedicated to 
the teaching of youth, to raising the standards of culture and to 
maintaining the traditions of their forefathers In the development 
of their Ideals. Suom) CoUege Is Itself a notable product of the 
passionate devotion which Americans, often of foreign ancestry 
and background, have shown toward the new countiy In which 
they have made their homes and to v^lch they have contributed 
so much. 

It Is partlciUarly fitting that we here take note of the fact that 
Suomi College owed Its Impuse as it owed Its name to one of the 
most valiant race groups of the world—the Finnish people. In 
good times and in bad, Finland has provided the world with a 
living example of what can be done by steadfast courage inspired 
by patriotic devotion. It has always been true; and never more 
so than today, when Finland appears as the champion of the 
civilization of the world against ruthless and barbaric oppression. 

I take pleasure in remembering that the United States has con¬ 
sistently espoused the cause of Finland. At the close of the World 
War In 1919, under the administration of a Democratic President, 
Mr. WUson, the United States was the moving force in requesting 
and obtaining the recognition of the Independence of Finland, 
which had, after a heroic struggle, reestablished its government. 
Finland had suffered a temporary period of Invasion and eclipse, 
and fighting against stupendous odds, had re-emerged. I am glad 
to think that American assistance aided the new government; and 
that American initiative brought it again into the family of 
nations, where It has every right to remain. 

During the 12 years which foUowed. the United States Govern¬ 
ment, in my judgment, paid far too little attention to the achieve¬ 
ments of this resolute country. Though it had been devastated 
by the Russian Revolution, the Finnish Government undertook 
the task of rebuilding and In a few short years had created a 
nation whose achievements were the admiration of Europe. She 
rebuilt her capital; provided her country with roads; set up 
schools; developed her resources. She gave to the world its great¬ 
est living musician, Sibelius, Still more, she gave to the world an 
outstanding example of honor and honesty, and alone among the 
European nations, recognized the aid which she had received from 
the Wilson administration In the form of loans, and undertook 
payment of her debts. 

I am glad that I was among the first to have recognized the 
Importance of American relations with Finland. During my first 
term in Congress, I discovered that the American legation in Fin¬ 
land was so little regarded that it was given quarters over a local 
store in Helsinki. I introduced and secured the passage of the 
tow which provided the present legation of the United States In 
Finland, so that our contacts with the Finnish Government should 
be worthily, decently represented. 

Now Finland is once more invaded. There are those who say 
that we ought not to Interest ourselves in European affairs. Only 
6 weeks ago these men were arguing that the invasion of Poland, like 
the present attempt to crush Finland, should be no part of the 
concern of the United States. I cannot see It that way. When 
honor and courage are crushed. American life suffers. It is prop¬ 
erly a matter for our concern when these things happen. 

In my judgment, empty words of sympathy are not enough. 
Active measures for the aafistanoe of Finland can he taken, and 
I believe should be taken. My friendship toward the country of 
Finland, the Finnish people, and the pHnciples for which they 
Btan<l are well known not only in my district but throughout the 
United States. I made that plain many times and especially in 
1985 when I brought before the pec^ of this Nation the part 
played by the Finnish people and their ancestors in the develop¬ 
ment of the United States and democratic principles for the world. 
Sly fe^^ against oommuntom and communistic Russia and in 
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favor of Finland and democratic principles was such that I ad-> 
dressed a letter to the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State asking that all diplomatic relations with Russia 
be abandoned at this time. 1 have discussed this situation with 
men of high authority In the United States Government and the 
question arises w^hether of not we would be In a better position to 
do what Is needed for more effective action by retaining our Am¬ 
bassador rather than to withdraw him from Russia. It is the 
contention that he Is needed there so that he may express to the 
Russians what we really think about the action of their Govern¬ 
ment In the barbaric Invasion of Finland. It has been further 
argued that If we allow our Ambassador to remain in Russia 
we would be In a better position to speak In behalf of Finland In 
case of a peace offer. There are others also who felt upon the 
Invasion of Finland that the beet thing to do would be to with¬ 
draw our Ambassador from Moscow, and thereby indicate our dis¬ 
pleasure to Russia. I confess that this Is a very debatable ques¬ 
tion. It is being given very serious and thoughtful consideration 
by the Government ofUcials and I am sure that because of the 
friendliness of President Roosevelt and the administration toward 
Finland, after cool and deliberate consideration they will decide on 
a course of action which wm be in the best Interest of all concerned. 

The first aid we can give is financial. President Roosevelt has 
already outlined a measure which will make it unnecessary for 
Finland to continue paying installments on her debt. We honor 
her and her probity; we will not ask sacrifices of her on our debts 
when both common sense and generosity indicate that she should 
use her resources In preserving her national independence. She 
has honorably paid us an instalment of her debt on the 15th of 
December; and arrangements are already being made to return 
that payment to her as soon as the Congress meets. I propose to 
support that arrangement and Introduce legislation concerning 
past payments of the debt and interest on the debt. 

In like manner I have urged, and we have been able to work 
out, a credit of $10,000,000 to Finland, with which food and sup¬ 
plies for her population may be purchased in this country and 
shipped to Flnlahd, so that her people may not be in want while 
her soldiers are holding off invaders. I am glad to say that as the 
Situation now stands, there is every reason to believe that these 
supplies will be able to reach Finland. 

In addition to that, there is every need for relief work of all 
kinds to alleviate and. If possible, repair the misery that is caused 
by the invading armies. Already a Finnish relief group has been 
founded, and the Government in Washington has lent full assist¬ 
ance to the Finnish authorities in assisting that work. The gen¬ 
erosity of Americans may properly be called upon in this endeavor; 
and Americans are recognizing the obligation. 

If practicable, we should make available to Finland supplies of 
arms, ammunition, and war material. I do not agree with those 
who would place an embargo on such shipments from the United 
States, and so put every peaceful and peace-loving nation at a 
disadvantage when It is attacked by a warlike and imperialistic 
nation. 

This is a practicable, solid, and Intelligent program which we 
have worked out in Washington for the aid of Finland. Some of 
it is already done; the rest will be done. I believe that I can 
count on the support of all of you in advocating these measures. 

While we are doing this it is important that we shall not lose 
sight of the effects of communistic imperialism which this conflict 
necessarily has on our own thought and our own lives. It is 
freely said in some quarters that the United States ought to go 
into some violent measures of repression; that it ought to try to 
control thought, to limit freedom of speech, and to circumscribe 
the free instruction in our schools. Frequently this is advocated 
as a means of combating communism in schools and colleges. I 
should like here, and at this time, to say a word about that. 

We shall never beat Russian Communism by surrendering to its 
worst qualities. We shall not drive oppression out of the world 
by becoming oppressors. Our social and economic system needs 
continuous improvement; and the need for that improvement was 
recognized by the Finnish group which founded the College whose 
guests we are today. If we are going to make those continuous 
advances which are necessary to prevent Communist or Fascist, or 
other adventurers from endeavoring to make capital out of misery; 
we must freely study and freely examine all ideas and methods 
of social progress. Colleges are the very places where that exami¬ 
nation ought to take place. Theories which are studied in aca¬ 
demic circles are modified, tested, or discarded by that study; and 
those results, when they are made available to practical life, are 
still further winnowed and threshed over by the practical men 
who must guide the course of events. I have so great a faith in 
American youth that I do not take seriously loose charges that 
American institutions of learning are likely to teach f^nti-Ameri- 
oan doctrine. Prudence la required in academic life, as in any 
other; but the spirit of otu institutions and the history of our 
country have shown that we do not need to resort to secret police 
measures, to violation of civil liberties, or to repressive and op¬ 
pressive measures, fearing lest some idea will break up the 
American system. All we need ask of teachers and students is 
loyalty to the American ideal of free men, freely deciding their 
free lives. 

Ko better Illustration of the wisdom of that course exists in 
the world today than that of Finland. Maintaining free govern¬ 
ment and free institutions, keeping Itself clear of suppression, it has 
produced a state within whose borders the quality of loyalty and 


courage is unexoeUed; it has become a beacon light In a dark 
world crisis. 

This, in my view, is the inspiration we may draw from this 
college, and the hope we may take at the dedication of a new 
unit of this school. This is a symbol of America with its ideal of 
free education and free thought; with its sympathy and admira¬ 
tion for a g^allantry in peace and in defense: with its rejection 
of selfish Isolationism or narrow nationalism; with its constant 
search for the truth that over the centuries has made men free. 


Security and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 

OF NEW JEBSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY GOV. RALPH L. OARR, OF OOLORADO 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address de¬ 
livered by Gov. Ralph L. Carr, of Colorado, at the Newark 
Advertising Club dinner on October 19, 1939: 

On behalf of the people of the State of Colorado, to whom I 
feel that this bronze impression of the great seal of the State of 
New Jersey is really given, I thank you. 

With feelings of deepest gratitude, I acknowledge this as a 
symbol of the many good things which have already flown into 
our great mountain country from New Jersey through the efforts 
of one of America’s most illustrious sons, the late Thomas Alva 
Edison. 

May I say to you, Mr. Strlngfellow, as a member of the organiza¬ 
tion which Mr. Edison founded and which is continuing to carry 
on his work in bringing light and happiness to the world, that I 
am honored in being permitted to participate in the movement to 
commemorate his birthday by national observance. 

To Governor Moore, may I acknowledge my gratitude for this 
gift and say that it has already become dear to me and to my 
people because of the manifold agencies and activities which have 
brought it about. It stands first as a recognition of the greatness 
of Thomas Alva Edison. It symbolizes the accomplishments of 
today In your State, in his name, and in his memory. It be¬ 
speaks all the activities of New Jersey and her citizens which have 
placed her among the greatest in the sisterhood of States. It 
is the Immediate handiwork of the Disabled War Veterans in their 
arts and crafts shop under the direction of MaJ. George Geiger. 
And finally, It betokens the leadership and generosity of a great 
chief executive of New Jersey. 

You have said that as the result of Mr. Edison’s activities, most 
of the minerals dug from the mountains of Colorado have found 
a market. All too well do we realize this. But the sale of our 
products and the development of our mining resources is as 
nothing compared to the benefits which our people have enjoyed 
from his inventions and aids to living. 

The world Joins me tonight in acknowledging our debt to 
your beloved citizen. Through his efforts the lives of millions of 
people have been brightened. As Christopher Columbus discovered 
just one world of material blessings and possibilities, so did Thomas 
Alva Edison discover and make available to mankind a whole 
series of new and brighter and better worlds. As the poet who 
gives us new views of life’s beautiful things through combinations 
of expressive words, as the musician brings pleasure and enter¬ 
tainment by the composition of old notes into new themes, as 
the original thinker in every line discloses new ideas for the en¬ 
lightenment of his fellows, even so did Thomas Alva Edison, with 
a soul which included those of the poet, the musician, the dreamer, 
and the discoverer, navigate the uncharted ocean of physical 
science and his discoveries and disclosures become perhaps the 
world’s greatest single benefactor. 

To receive this seal, under these conditions and In this place, 
is an honor which I shall ever cherish. I shall carry back to the 
western mountains, which I call home, the sweet memory of this 
wonderful night and of its meaning to Colorado. 

This reference to Mr. Edison and his glorious story of accom¬ 
plishments furnishes me with the theme for my statement to¬ 
night. 

A committee of university men and women came into my bfflce 
one day last spring to protest against a rumored decrease in the 
amount of money to be allocated from State funds for the support 
of their school. In the fear that certain officials charged with the 
distribution of public revenues were planning to curtail the 
activities of institutions of higher learning in Colorado to the dis¬ 
advantage of the respective student bodies, my visitors had been 
delegated to present the case of their kind and to prevent the 
anticipated injury. 
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Tbtir an, m Imo, elear-^ract, itnOght-abootlng lad of 

iibout , ms statamsnt with the euggeetion that the 

univeralty man and wcmien of this generation are faoi^ a world 
llUed irith unideasant protolenie which are not of their making. 
He then made out a good case for hie clients with an array of 
facts that could not be 4enled. 

When be reached this point In his presentation, I interrupted 
to ask to he permitted to finish his complaint. I then told him 
and his colleagues that he was about to say that the youth of 
today cannot be expected to revere the institutions which their 
elders have develop^ and that the ymmg hien and women who 
are going to be called xipon to shoulder the re^nelbilities which 
preceding generations have Incurred, are not being given a fair 
start. 

Briedy, 1 told them that their leader was about to annotmee 
that the thinking men and women who will be graduated from 
the colleges and universities of America In the next few years, 
will be justlded In following new theories of government and 
aocial conduct since they are being asked to assume an xmfalr 
share of life’s burdens. 1 was obil^d to admit that things are 
In a somewhat discouraging state. I was forced to concede that 
the doers of yesteryear and today had not been altogether suc¬ 
cessful In solving all the problems of business, of society, and of 
life. It Is true that their fathers and grandfathers have left many 
great questions unanswered. 

When the picture was painted, it was far from rosy. But the 
interview did not cloee then. They were asked to hear another 
aide of the story. Briefly, the answer given to those thinking 
yoimgsters is the one which I would like to present here to the 
members of this great organization with our country facing a 
crisis. 

It is true that the world Is in the throes of social, economic, and 
political unrest. As the result of a series of factors, civilization la 
tom by confusion and strife. In many places the blood of human 
beings Is reddening the soil of their homelands. In our own coun¬ 
try. which was dedicated to peace and brotherhood, and the better¬ 
ment of mankind by Its founders, economic and social questions 
have arisen which threaten temporarily to retard the march of 
America toward the heights. Millions of Jobless, hungry men, 
women, and children are looking to governmental cupboards for 
the barest essentials of life. Factory wheels are not turning, and 
money Is fearfully seeking security in the usual hiding places 
where thii ttmidest of man-made creations stagnates in time of 
anxiety. There is a lot of blue paint on the canvas. 

But this is not the true or permanent picture. Those things 
which point to poverty, and defeat, and failure, and discourage¬ 
ment are false guides—^they are merely the shadows which furnish 
the background; they are the challenges which are presented to 
the courageous and the intelligent. They are merely the unpleas¬ 
ant factors which spur the ambitious and the stout-hearted to 
action. They are the necessities which mother Inventions. 

The obstacles In the path of economic progress at the present 
time seem to be many and great. To the faint-hearted they are 
Insurmountable, But to the man with confldence in the lessons 
of history, with faith In the American theory of government, and 
who Is inspired by ever-present proofs of the goodness of the 
Creator of the universe, this Is not the time for hand-wrlnglng or 
tears. 

The good things which the world enjoys today were won only 
because poverty, and need, and danger, and ambition, and a series 
of other stimulating factors aroused men and women of brains and 
energy and courage to rise above their problems and to blaze the 
way for posterity. 

Man's growth is measured by the problems which he meets and 
overcomes. If the next generation Is confronted by issues which 
are greater and more complicated than those which their fore¬ 
fathers met, then youth should count itself fortunate. It Is doubly 
blessed—first, by the very necessity for rising to greater heights 
than Its predecessors, and second, by the heritage of experience 
and equipment which the past has placed In its hands. 

The man who can reach the Rocky Mountains by plane over the 
same route which once required 6 months by ox train, should do 
a faster job than the covered-wagon owner. The man who gets 
his facts the hour they happen by wire or wireless from the far 
comers of the world, should arrive at quicker, more Intelligent 
conclusions than the businessman and the official who used to 
operate on advices which traveled on clipper ships. The man who 
has all the facilities for living, working, and thinking more 
efficiently and clearly, by reason of the things which have been 
wrought through the ages by scientists, Inventors, thinkers, and 
writers, should be an abler man than his father. If he Isn’t, then 
in some measure at least, he Is a failure. 

OtvUtzatlon can evolve no question which man is unable to 
answer, The method of solution parallels the presentation of the 
problem. 

In this country with the examples furnished by the errors and 
mistakes of Europe to save us from disaster, we look for a solu¬ 
tion, and we find it in the fact that there is a method of human 
conduct which has come to be known as the American way. 

Out of the lessons gleaned from centuries of toll and conflict 
and progress In the Old World, there was framed at Philadelphia 
In the summer months of 1787 a written enunciation of human 
rights which has weathered every storm which has gathered in 
more than a hundred and fifty years of development, both domesUo 
and from without. 


. . _system is based upon the theory of equMlty of 

opportunity. While there are those who in the past few years have 
cheered for the passing of the rugged individualist, we must, ulti¬ 
mately, after trsdng oirt every other new-fangled theory, return to 
the conviction that our Government has been built upon the 
doctrine that the Individual, and not the State, le supreme. This 
Nation has achieved greatness upon the idea that each man may 
do as he pleases, attain any go^ toward which he sets his eyes, 
and enjoy the results of his own efforts, provided only that he does 
not Injure his fellows. 

The certainty that effort will be rewarded is the lure which has 
Induced individuals to go forward In the struggle to become 
better and bigger. And that. In turn, is the thing which has 
developed this Nation. An Edison would have developed only in 
such an atmosphere of freedom. An ordered process which per¬ 
mits of competition while it fosters and protects the Interests and 
fights of all alike, accounts for our present position In the sun. 
In the past few years, competition has come to be confused with 
the theory of the survival of the fittest, to the American sense, 
It means really the paralleling of cooperative effort with rewards 
going to the diligent and persistent. It Involves the right to attain 
and to enjoy the fruits of one's labors. 

WhUe all men are bom equal politically, the world has long 
since discarded such a yardstick In measuring the abilities and 
capacities of humankind. It rates as outstanding the man with 
the brains to convert a few etrands of wire, a glassed-in vacuum, 
and an electric spark Into an agency which turns night Into day. 
The utilization of the combustion engine in an awkward bird-Uke 
house which leaps clear across the American continent with a 
score of persons in less than a day is an accomplishment. 

There are workers and drones, brainy men and dullards. There 
are those who originate and others who merely absorb. The 
American system recognizes the doer, but places upon him the 
limitation that he may use his works only for the benefit of him¬ 
self and his neighbor, and never to the disadvantage of another. 
It is only when this law is transgressed that suffering and strife 
are born. Our major problem Is to minimize the violations and 
to attempt to erase inequalities. 

The future holds for the youth of America the opportunity to 
meet the greatest problems that have ever confronted any genera¬ 
tion. The Idle muscle does not develop, and the unused talent 
decays. Men and women do not develop character when all their 
needs are supplied. No military leader ever attained greatness on 
the parade ground; no champion was ever crowned who did not 
first meet and overcome competition. 

The chance to face the issues of business and political life 
today Is a privilege which we should welcome. To be permitted 
to participate in the struggle to return this Nation to the place 
where poverty, unemployment, and need will lose their impor¬ 
tance, and plenty and industry and happiness will attain the 
ascendancy is an opportunity for which we should be grateful. 

When a friend told me a few years ago in a fit of despondency 
over what he considered the loss of our national perspective, that 
he was sorry that he lived to see the day, I told him that I con¬ 
sidered myself one of the most favored of human beings; that 1 
prayed that I might be fortunate enough to live through the 
next 26 or 86 years In order that I might view the approaching 
panorama of world events. History Is in the making during every 
passing hour. 

And finally, let us remember these things are not of man’s 
Invention. The humble Carpenter who went about among the 
hills and villages of Galilee 19 centuries ago gave us the key to 
the riddle of the universe. The lessons which He taught those 
simple folk In His walks and talks are the basis and the structure 
of the American system. The Constitution of the United States 
is the practical application of the Golden Rule to the business 
of life. The Sermon on the Mount contains the answer to every 
man-made problem. It is the Inspiration and the guide to 
nations and to man. It Is the hope of democracy. 

Annual Meeting of National Association of 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DAVID 1. WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January S, 1940 


ADDRESS B7 HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA, 
DECEMBER 8, 1039 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on December 8, 1939, the 
Senator trenn Montana CMr. Wheeler] delivered an address 
In New Yozic City at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. I ask that the address may 
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be printed in the Appendix of the Record as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Ooonly, ladles, and gentlemen, I thank you and return to all 
of you a most cordial greeting. There Is sincerity In yom presi¬ 
dent's Introduction, matched only by the warmth of your recep¬ 
tion. I am fully mindful of the national interest in what is said 
at this important annual dinner of the leaders of American 
industry. 

Your invitation to speak here tonight was accepted because I 
could not shirlc a responsibility. The attendant clroumstanoes are 

S uite obvious. You men control the tremendous part of this Na- 
lon's economic structure that we call American industry. I come 
from the great agricultural and mining State of Montana, and its 
people, of very moderate means, have sent me as their Representa¬ 
tive to the United States Senate. You are charged, among other 
things, with being ultraconservative on public questions. I am 
known as a liberal and often charged with being a radical—or some¬ 
thing worse. So we start evenly. 

This Nation of ours faces a grave crisis, perhaps the most threat¬ 
ening In our history. The country that gives us all an opportunity, 
the country that gave 3 rou your chance to become a leader in In¬ 
dustry, the ooimtry that gave me the privilege to sit In the greatest 
deliberative body In the world, needs our best. There is a common 
call, a sacred summons, and you and your associates, and 1 and 
my friends, regardless of our label or views, must respond. We 
must answer not as Indiistrlalists, not as legislators representing 
one State or any group, not as Democrats or Republicans, not as 
liberals or conservatives, but as ^nerlcan citizens interested in the 
welfare of 130,000.000 of our fellow men. 

You take pride In being practical businessmen. And I In my 
way, with my liberal viewpoint, want to be practical. We have a 
definite and realistic task before us. Iiet the dreamers and the 
publicized Intellectuals enjoy any and all flights of fancy. But 
let us, with our feet on the ground, examine that which faces us. 
Iiet us analyze It as you would a production or sales problem, and 
as 1 would an issue before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Foremost in our minds today is the war situation. The United 
States must keep out of war. Regardless of so-called scientific polls, 
I refuse to believe that even a small percentage of the American 
people think we should become Involved In any foreign conflict. I 
am convinced It Is the current determination of President Roose¬ 
velt, the Congress, and the American people to avoid war. 1 voted 
against repeal of the arms embargo, but I believe those who voted 
for repeal are equally determined that the United States remain at 
peace. 

We must insure this same sentiment In the executive branch of 
our Government, In the Congress, and everywhere In the Nation— 
not only now but it must follow the elections of 1940, 1942, 1944, and 
fdl those to come. No one need tell me that business leaders do 
not want war. I have respect for your good common sense. We 
must maintain our present sense of balance and our Intelligence, 
regardless of any incident or series of Incidents which might arouse 
our emotions, as In 1915 and 1916. 

Recognizing our unity of purpose in avoiding war and accepting 
your declarations against it, let us turn to the domestic picture. 
Far more threatening to democracy and to this republic than any 
mad European dictator are the unsolved economic problems of the 
United States. 

From the dawn of civilization and from the time that man has 
recorded events the No. 1 economic problem facing industry and 
the world has been one of production—^man wanted and needed more 
goods and more services than were generally available. You have 
spent millions In research laboratories. You have devoted endless 
hours to study and thought. You have experimented at heavy 
cost. You have concentrated your energies on production, and to 
your everlasting credit you fotmd Its answer. You developed an 
Industrial system of production which has made the luxuries of 50 
years ago the virtual necessities of life today. Low unit cost has 
made it possible for 30,000.000 Americans to have pleasure cars, for 
10,000,000 of us to spend $3,000,000 a day to see motion pictures; and 
in over 80 percent of the 27,000,000 homes in the United States we 
find radios that bring to us the latest national and world events, 
music, drama, and entertainment. Refrigeration is obtained by 
pressing a button and at less expense than the old ice box. You 
have produced In this country a higher per capita income than any 
other national economy enjoys. 

All of these benefits tor mankind because of your industrial 
geniU8--aU of this because you planned intelligently and risked 
wisely. It could have happened only in a democracy. 

With mass production and abundance there came problems— 
economic and social difficulties of an almost Frankenstein character. 
Some have denounced this undeniable progress—^thls machine age— 
but retrogression Is no solution. Who would today trade incan¬ 
descent light for the candle and open hearth? These evolutionary 
problems must be met with the same sanity, with the same reason, 
and with the same energy which solved the problem of food, cloth¬ 
ing* and shelter. 

Why do granaries bulge when people are hungry? Why are bales 
of cotton piled higher and higher when people lack clothing? 
Why do workers walk the street when we need more adequate 
housing facilities? What has created the paradox of want amid 


plenty? What Is It that leads man to destroy wealth—to create 
wealth? These economic riddles came with mass production—and 
they will go with mass consumption. 

The problem of consumption has become the No. 1 problem of 
the twentieth century, and its solution lies basically with two 
great underprivileged segments of American society—the fanner 
and the unemployed. 

It is my deliberate €g>lnlon that the unemployment and farm 
problems must be solved before this Nation can prosper—before we 
will know economic normalcy. Agriculture, with its 80,000,000. 
and the nearly 10,000,000 who lack real jobs must be given an 
(^portunity to consume not only the necessities but also some of 
the luxuries of life. 

Too many of us have for too long regarded the farm problem 
as some nebulous affair—one that did not directly affect Industry. 
Such is not the case—and enlightened Industrialists recognize this 
more and more clearly. The farm problem is at once an economic, 
a political, and a social problem of the first magnitude. Its con¬ 
tinued presence constitutes an Indictment of the Intelligence of the 
American people, when administration after administration— 
Republican and Democratic—have failed in Its solution. 

The farmers cannot solve the farm problem. They are too Indi¬ 
vidualistic to cooperate as have great business organizations. The 
politicians have not and cannot solve It. 

Coldly and analytically the farm problem is industry's greatest 
sales problem. 

Intelligent selfishness naakes it necessary for you to devote 
yourself to it—^to attack agricultural underconsumption with the 
same vigor, with the same energy, and with the same application 
of your resouroes that you did production. Treat It as it should be 
treated—as a sales problem. 

The Government of the United States has recently appropriated 
money for the establishment of agricultural laboratories to study 
new uses for surplus farm products. Industry already has great 
laboratories manned by the best technicians; why shouldn't their 
work supplement Government research; or, better, why don’t you as 
individuals or as an organization let the Government supplement 
a great constructive service by you? Here Is a great field for In¬ 
dustry, one in which neither the farmer nor the politician can act 
effectively, but one in which you could render a great public service. 

S<^ve It and the wheels of industry will hum the tune of natloxud 
prosperity. 

You make the mistake of overemphasizing your sales and mer¬ 
chandising activities on the assumption that shrinking patronage 
can be bolstered through redoubled sales effort. As a matter of 
fact, I believe you have the cart before the horse. 

You do not need to high pressure John Jones into buying a 
new automobile; he would like to have a 1940 model. You don't 
have to high pressure him into buying new clothes or more food 
or even a new home; he wants them all. His wife wants a new 
refrigerator for her kitchen. 

John Jones and his wife and 40,000,000 others lack the means to 
buy goods with which our nmrkets bulge. Industry has created 
the demand, but neither government nor business has provided 
the necessary purchasing power. 

This country is neither exhausted economically nor inefficient 
industrially. On the contrary, we are rich in men, money, and 
machines. You have created a potential market. But until you 
have also helped provide the means whereby this potential market 
becomes an actual market, the Job is only half done. Your ener¬ 
gies must be devoted to finding ways to give the farmers and the 
worker—a great consuming public—the purchasing power that 
will keep your factories running, not at 50 percent or 58 percent 
but at 100 percent all the time. 

The unemployed, like the farmer, represent a sales problem for 
you. Any industrial center will have abnormal unemployment 
when the farmer lacks purchasing power. There are other factors 
that create unemployment, but certainly when over a fourth of 
our population cannot buy the products of labor, unemployment 
Is accentuated. 

It is to our best Interest that those who want work can find 
gainful employment. Either private industry must employ them 
or the Government will. The taxes to do this will be Imposed 
upon business. This will be true regardless of the administration 
In power. No democracy can long endxire when large numbers of 
its people are In want. To keep them on a Government dole will 
destroy the moral fiber of any race. Starving, denial, and depres¬ 
sion have accentuated the quest of the Individual for a better 
country in which to live. The people are demanding this. 1 
would not charge private enterprise with the sole responsibility for 
economic and social stability. But there are those who do—and 
people lacking the necessities of life are not given to wisdom and 
moderation. They become extremists. They turn against gov¬ 
ernment as well as business. If the conflict continues over a long 
period of time, both sides forget their stake In democracy and turn 
to dictators of one kind or another. 

Business has a real Investment in democracy, a heavy Invest¬ 
ment, and one that must be protected. Protected because only 
under a democratic form of government does the competitive sys¬ 
tem exist, and, conversely, if you destroy competition you destroy 
democracy. Do not be misled. From Switzerland, not many days 
past, came the story of a twice disillusioned businessman, one who 
did not have the strength to live as a democrat. There are many 
like him. They heard the promises of the dictator. He would 
smash all labor tmions. He would protect them from the labor 
leader. He would control all markets, fix all prices, and reduce 
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busincM ctmim. A dietMUKur do«8 aU that. Organized labor la de- 
ititKsredi; marketa are oontroUed; prices are fixed; costs are reduced; 
and profits Are greater. But the profits are not lor business; they 
are by th e dictator. 

But this todustrlallst. first dlsiUuskmed by democracy, then dl8« 
filusloned by the system which with his aid repla^ democracy, is 
a wiser refugee, me story is an old one~-indlvldual and free 
enterprise can exist only in a democracy. 

The emphasis which t have placed upon the investment of busi¬ 
ness in democracy might lead some to believe that government does 
not share that responstblUty. Such a thoui^t should be dispelled. 
Our Oovemment is a part of our country's social and economic life. 
It cannot and wUl not withdraw. 

A democracy that falls to pro^de the essentials of human dignity 
for its people Is not worthy of the name. The social reforms that 
have been inaugurated by this administration have my hearty ap¬ 
proval. t believe In old-age pensloxie. unemployment compensation, 
aid to children, and assistance for the 1:filnd. I likewise feel that 
programs designed to furnish educational or other opportunities for 
the youth of the Nation are highly meritorious. 

Statistics Indicate that well over a^XW.OOO young men and women 
under the age of 24 lack employment. Such a condition is a chal¬ 
lenge to industry—^but It is more of a challenge to democracy. 
With industry facing either a potential or actual ^rtage of skilled 
workers it would seem practical for you to Inaugurate a system of 
training or apprenticeship for this Ametlcan youth. If Industry 
does not, again govertiment must, and you will pay the bill. You 
could do It more el&olently, with less politics and with better results 
for the youth. Why not undertake it? 

Industry in retrospect will recognize the benefits that have ac¬ 
crued even to them In some of the programs of economic refonn. 
Long-delayed and sorely needed action has been taken by Oovem¬ 
ment during the past 7 or 8 years. The regulation of our security 
markets, the stabilization of our banking system, the use of Oov¬ 
emment credit when private credit was unavailable—all of these 
have my support. 

Progr^ve legislation, carefully drafted, openly debated, and 
competently administered but strengthens democracy. Some re¬ 
cent legislation has been subjected to the most bitter denunciation. 
Divergent labor groups and Industry have sharply criticized the 
National Labor Relations Act and Its administration. Congress is 
now studying this, and 1 have no doubt but that corrective steps 
will be taken. Public opinion In a democracy, sooner or later, fur¬ 
nishes protection from bad laws and inefficient executives. 

The hour has come when we must stop, look, and listen. We 
must reinforce our much advanced position in the battle of eco¬ 
nomic and social reform. The effects of existing legislation and its 
operation is being carefully studied by the public much more care¬ 
fully than the zealot contemplates. Every intelligent businessman 
leallzes we must have reforms to meet changing conditions—but re¬ 
forms must be oonstmctive and not destructive. They should al¬ 
ways be within the framework of free government. 

in national affairs the functions of government and the functions 
of business can never be Irrevocably separated. An unswerving line 
cannot be drawn where the legitimate activities of government end 
and those of business begin. A growing economy Is productive of 
new problems—and new problems require new solutions. A dy¬ 
namic economy makes impossible the complete stability of the 
relationship between government and business. 

But business seeks the greatest possible degree of stability. Busi¬ 
ness plans for tomorrow must be projected today. Shifting eco¬ 
nomic philosophies reflected in legislative enactments makes diffi¬ 
cult. If not impossible, such planning by business. Statutes con¬ 
strued and manipulated by overzealous administrators creates an 
uncertain^ more feared by business than drastic, though specific 
legislation. 

As you fear uncertainty so do you fear new taxes. I do not be¬ 
lieve that you businessmen will protest taxation necessary to pro¬ 
duce revenue for the legitimate activities of government or for 
the alleviation of human misery. The American people and the 
American businessmen do object, and with great justification, to 
waste and extravagance of public funds by Government officials. 
I am not an expert on taxation. Able Under Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Hanes is devoting himself to the tax problem. 
The results of his study and his recommendations are awaited by 
everyone In and out of government. I have not served on a com¬ 
mittee charged with consideration of tax bills. But It is a well- 
recognized principle of economics that taxation can reach a point 
beyond which it produces less for government and Is destructive to 
industry. No government can spend more than Its Income over a 
considerable length of time without coming face to face with bank¬ 
rupt^. And it should never be forgotten that financial bankruptcy 
Is the first and most direct step to political bankruptcy—^to dictator¬ 
ship. A dictator is but the receiver of a bankrupt nation. Let us, 
of course, realize the periods of national emergency, such as we have 
been exj^encin*, puts the possibility of a balanced Budget beyond 
the power of either a liberal or a conservative administration. We 
all want lower taxes—we would all like to pay less for government. 
Every thinking person realizes that every effort should be made to 
balance our National Budget. The present Congress of the United 
States is aiming in that direction. 

Democracy is ah enterprise in which government apd business 
are partners. CN course were are other large stockholders—labor, 
agrioultufe, ahd the public—partners all possessed of a vital interest 
In making democracy work. But no parwerWip can be successful, 
no such vehiture can long endure unless there is cooperation between 


the interested parties. It is the patriotic duty of business to cooper¬ 
ate with government. And It is likewise the duty of government to 
cooperate with business. There is no disposition on the part of 
Congress to strangle or thwart business. Members of Congress are 
sincere and determined to aid honest business. If prosperity results 
from cooperation by business, government, and labor, there would be 
more revenue from taxes for goverziment, more profits for business, 
more work and better wages for labor, more markets and better 
prices for the farmer, and more security for the public. 

In the spirit of constructive cooperation we must face the future 
of America with confidence. Our problems are many but our oppor¬ 
tunities are great. We have the richest, freest country in the 
world. We are not engaged in a bloody conflict to preserve these 
riches and this freedom. Together we can solve our problems. 
United we can face the world with a nation so strong and so free 
that no nation or group of nations would harbor even a thought of 
interference with us. Our destiny wotild be obvious. We would 
ever remain a sanctuary for democracy, peace, and civilization. 

One Hundredth Anniversary of Virginia Military 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARTER GLASS 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Congressional Record 
the address of the President of the United States on the occa¬ 
sion of the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Virginia Military Institute. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

General Kllboume. friends of Virginia Military Inatitute, it gives 
me peculiar pleasure to participate in this observance of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Virginia Military Insti¬ 
tute. I very deeply regret that I cannot carry out my hope and 
expectation of being with you in person, but I know you will 
understand my difficulty of being away from Washington at this 
tr 3 rlng time and also my desire to attend the already historic simple 
ceremony at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. 

We, as a nation, like Virginia Military Institute, are determined 
to pursue our way within the Scriptural command not to "remove 
the ancient landmarks which thy fathers have set"; and, like our 
ancestors, we work for peace, we pray for peace, and we arm for 
peace. 

The whole history of Virginia Military Institute Is a triumphant 
chronicle of the part which the citizen soldier can play m a 
democracy. Virginia Military Institute bears eloquent witness to 
the necessity for institutions of learning which, while adhering to 
the primary purpose of preparing men for work In the arts and 
sciences, have also a byproduct in their military-training S3rstem. 
We need today, as we have always needed, and always shall need, 
citizens trained In the art of military defense. By no other means 
can we hope to maintain and perpetuate the democratic form of 
constltutiozial representative government. 

On this account I greet Virginia Military Institute as it celebrates 
the one hundredth anniversary of its beginning, and what asso¬ 
ciations come to mind as we commemorate this anniversary. We 
remember amoxig coimtless others that the Immortal name of 
‘•Stonewall" Jackson is part of the Imperishable heritage of Virginia 
Military Institute, and we honor not leas the town of Lexington 
as the resting place of that superb soldier and his dauntless chief, 
that knightly figure without r^oach and without fear, another of 
the great commanders of hlsto:^, Robert E. Lee. 

Thom Is nothing Inconsistent in saying a word about peace at 
this anniversary of a great school of arms. In our history the two 
have alkrays had a connection. We have never had the illusion 
that peaoe and freedom could be based on weakness. 

Jackzbn and Lee, famous for ihetr milltery courage, never lost 
sight of the fact that the only legitimate aim of armed force was 
to restore civil peace, in which armed force would no longer be 
needed. 

The only object of arms Is to bring about a condition in which 
quiet'peacb Mtoder liberty can endure. It is fitting to remember 
this today. Bti this season we have been used to celebrating the 
annlversaj^ of the armistice of the World War. Now we need a 
new and 1!^atltar hAace—a peace which shall catxse men at length to 
lay down welimm» of hatred which have been used to divide them 
and to foreio Slrposeless ambitions which have created fear, 
ambitions the long run serve no useful end. We seek a 
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language In which neighbor can talk to neighbor* In which men 
can talk to men, and by ^hloh the common and homely and human 
Instincts which are found everywhere may reach expreealon through 
the elimination of fear. 

I have sought—etui- seek—In all simplicity to try to And the 
road toward this peace. It must be the goal not only of men 
trained to arms but of all of us ever 3 rwhere whose dearest desire 
is a quiet peace under liberty.. 

To all of you—^faculty, students, and graduates of the Virginia 
Military In6titute*>^I send my warm greetings on your centennial. 
Live up to your great heritage, your noble record, and yo\ir simple 
faith throughout the second centtiry that Ilea before you. 

Tribute to Senator Glass on His Birthday 
Anniversary 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAT HARRISON 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8.1940 


ADDRESS BT HON. HA RRY F LOOD BYR D, OP VIRaiNIA. AND 
Ol'UEK TRIBUTES 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, following the distin¬ 
guished and Illustrious senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Glass], I ask unanimous consent that the speeches delivered 
by the Junior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Byrd] and others 
at the recent celebration in Virginia of the birthday anniver¬ 
sary of the senior Senator from Virginia, together with cer¬ 
tain other tributes, be printed in the Congressional Record. 

Ihere being no objection, the matter referred to was or¬ 
dered to be printed In the Record, as follows: 

ADDRESS BT RON. HABRT FLOOD BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, DELIVERED AT THE 

CEREMONIES OBSERVING THE EIGHTY’SECOND BIRTHDAY OF SENATOR 

CARTER GLASS AT SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, LYNCHBURG, VA., JANUARY 4 , 

1940 

Mr. Chairman. Senator CMlasb, dlstlngulehed guests, ladles, and 
gentlemen, to establish here at beautiful and enlightened Sweet 
Briar a Carter Glass professorship of government means perpetua¬ 
tion of Oarxbr Glass* philosophy, his ideals, and his aspirations for 
America’s welfare. 

It will succeed, becatise in the hearts of mlUlons of Americans 
Senator Glass stands today as a symbol of American patriotism and 
American achievements; a statesman whose every day work sym¬ 
bolizes those things that have made our country great; whose char¬ 
acter, appearing to have been carved out of the unblemished granite 
of truth and loyalty and sincerity, hates deceit and detests a lie; 
a private life and a public career which we may proudly hold up 
for emulation and tribute by our children and generations to come, 
seeking the Ideal of the highest American citizenship. 

He Is the most beloved Member of the Senate of the United States 
and the moot respected. He is beloved because of his tender sym¬ 
pathy. his tolerant understanding, and his loyalty. He is respected 
for his fearless honesty and straight thinking. 

A Senator Is either brave or lacking in discretion when he invites 
a controversy with the senior Senator from Virginia, and few do. 
It does not take new Members long to learn why the late Senator 
Ollie James, from Kentucky, caUed him the ’^snapping turtle,” nor 
does it take them long to learn to love him. 

A distinguished Washington columnist said of Mr. Glass recently: 

”A voice that for many years remained silent, and even now is 
raised but rarely, has today a power to command attention through¬ 
out the Nation as great as that of the President and greater potency 
than any other in bringing Members of the Senate into the Chamber 
and holding them there in quiet, respectful attention.” 

This businessman who accepted public office after he was 40, who 
served for years in the House before he ma<le a major speech, and 
then spoke on the Federal banking system without Interruption 
for more than 5 hours, with the closest attention of his colleagues, 
is one of the outstanding orators of America. Always speaking 
extemporaneously, he never corrects his remarks for the Conoxss- 
sioNAL Record and speaks with a conciseness of expression rar^y 
equaled and not excelled in contemporary literature. 

A great educator, in awarding Mr. Glass the highest honor of an 
ancient college not long ago. said: 

”Tou have reached a position of distinction and eminence which 
has placed you above the powers of others either to add to your 
honor or to detract from your fame.” 

I imagine that of all the honors that come to him, the confidence 
and love of his own people in Virginia please him moot. 

Beginning his public career in the nosltlon ss clerk of the City 
Council of Lynchburg, he was drafted to represent his district in 


the State senate, was a leader and a very notable figure in the State 
constitutional convention of 1901, elected and reelected to the Na¬ 
tional House of Representatives, twice endorsed for the Presidency 
of the United States by the Virginia Democracy, elected and re^ 
elected to the Senate of the United States, where, pray God, he may 
stay for many more years to serve his country in straight thinking 
and high action and to give the Joy and delight that come to his 
friends through association with him. 

His long career In the representation of Virginia has been Inter¬ 
rupted only when once he resigned from Congress to serve with 
great distinction as Secretary of the Treasury and intimate adviser 
of his close friend, Woodrow Wilson. 

He has known the hardships of youth in a war-tom home. He 
has seen his beloved Virginia recover from the ravages of a Civil 
War when Virginia was the battleground of those brave men who 
fought on both sides in this mighty struggle; and no man has con¬ 
tributed more to Virginia's restoration or has more reason to be 
proud that Virginia stands today foremost among the States of the 
Union in sound progress and worth-while development. 

We know of the South’s ordeal in the days of reconstruction. 
In some respects it was more terrible than war itself. That school 
of experience formed the foundation for the clear thinking and 
the progressive and fearless leadership which Mr. Glass spreads so 
indelibly across the public records of State and Nation. By his 
career he is known in every quarter of our Republic. Whether 
they agree or disagree with his clear-cut and boldly expressed 
policies, it is certain that people everywhere universally admire 
him for upholding .his own convictions on the most controversial 
subjects, completely Indifferent alike to criticism and praise. 

He is always for the things that are good in life, for the things 
that have made America great, and for the things that will continue 
to make his country better. His ambition is to make his country 
and his people better because he has lived. A more noble purpose 
can motivate no man. 

Mr. Glass ai^lles his mgged Individual experiences to the benefit 
of all his fellow men. The leaders of his time pay high tribute to 
him. The leaders of time yet unfolded will look upon his achieve¬ 
ments and contributions as even greater than described by his 
contemporaries. Honor has come to him from his city, his State, 
and his Nation—^from public and private institutions In the four 
comers of the Nation. He dislikes the accompanying pomp, and 
loves to mingle among unpretentious friends, where no man is 
better company, and his wit, humor, and sirmpathy make him a joy 
to all who know him. 

He asks no quarter with justice. He speaks only when there Is 
something to be said. He acts when there is something to be 
done. His forthrightness not Infrequently brings criticism down 
upon him. But 1 have never known him to go long without vindi¬ 
cation. 

Just as adversity tests a man, praise and laudation test even 
more his character and his poise. 

From the day he held his first public office as clerk of the City 
Council of Lynchburg, at a salary of $300 per year, until now, Mr. 
Glass has been a shining example of that rare product of our 
political life—a statesman without fear and above reproach. Uni¬ 
versities and colleges throughout the land have conferred degrees 
and paid high tribute to this man, who never matriculated at a 
college. Recently no less than 11 great Institutions of learning have 
paid him signal honor, and among the medals awarded him was 
the Roosevelt medal—^Theodore Roosevelt. And throughout It all. 
with high praise coming from such sources that could be in^lred 
by only genuine appreciation of his merit, we see Senator Glass 
here tonight with us, the sincere, modest, and straightforward man 
he has always been. 

In every household In America his name stands for the highest 
type of public official—a gentleman unafraid, a statesman whose life 
and character are an inspiration to those who still believe a man 
can be elected and reelected to public office and at the same time 
be true to his character, true to his convictions, and true to his 
patriotic Impulses of high public duty. 

Today we hear many modern definitions of liberals and conserva¬ 
tives, some of these definitions coming from very high station. 
Senator Glass’ definition of a liberal is: 

”A liberal is an individual who doesn’t have to consult the shades 
of his ancestors, no matter how proud of them he may be, before 
reaching a conclusion regarding any given set of facts.” 

Senator Glass Is revealed in voluminous public records covering 
a period of nearly a half century as personifying the distinction 
between a liberal and an opportunist. 

He was fighting reaction and reactionaries with his progressive 
liberalism before some of his present critics saw the light of day. 

As a matter of fact, It is almost Impossible for one bom to 
reconstruction in the South to have succeeded without a sold of 
liberalism and progresalveneas. 

I will not attempt to mention here all of his achievements. 

There Is no greater evidence of true liberalism or of greater 
political courage in contemporary history than Glass’ tenacious 
work and fight for the Federal Reserve Act now imiversally recog¬ 
nized as one of the most progressive pieces of legislation of the 
twentieth century, but at the time of its enactment branded in 
many quarters as the most radical. 

Of this legislation Woodrow Wilson, as he signed the bill, said: 

”1here have been currents and counter currents, but the stream 
has moved forward. Men are no longer resisting the oonclusloii 
which the Nation has arrived at as to the necessity of the read¬ 
justment of Its business. Men who have fought for this measure 
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There is no clearer inelght into his effort to protect the leas 
fortainate from the imscrupulcue than hU advocacy of separatiz^ 
aeourli^ aflUlatas from hanks to prevent big hanks from unloading 
upon the unfuepeotlhg mail savers securltlea, foretai^ and other¬ 
wise, that would never pay off. 

1 have eald you may ^differ with Senator Olasb, but he has not 
gone icn g without vindication. 

An inmnoe: In 1A83 the bitter controversy between Charles B. 
Alitdbell, then head of the powerful National City Bank of New York, 
and GxjUs, over the dlvoroeznent of deposit banking and under¬ 
writing business was one of the highlights of that time. 

Mr. Mltcbdl, testifying only a few days ago before a congressional 
cominlttee, said that while he regarded the Glass Act a ‘^disaster** 
when enacted, he now looks up to it as **one of the great steps in the 
path of the Nation's progress.^’ 

Had this legislation, long advocated by Senator Glass, been 
adopted earlier, Innocent investors would have been saved billions 
In the purchase of worthless securities. In this Glass was vindi¬ 
cated by the testimony of his bitterest adversary. 

Yes; he rebels agalzist all things he believes to be to the detri¬ 
ment of his country. Some of our most costly mistakes would have 
been averted had we followed in at least some of his rebellions. 
Nevertheless, insofar as he is oonoemed. we may be stire that this 
trait of his will never yield to reconstruction. 

Senator Glass proves the paradox that one can be a great liberal 
and a great conservative at the same time. He Is a liberal who 
realizes the Importance of conservatism in its true sense. He is a 
conservative who realizes and practices the hiimazilty of liberalism. 
The manner in which he combines and coordinates the best of 
these philosophies makes Senator Glass the great Individual that 
he is. 

He is a liberal who favors continued Improvement In the Nations 
economic and political life. He is a conservative who is unwilling 
to advocate unworkable measures having political expediency as 
their primary objective and waste and extravagance as their inher¬ 
ent characteristics. 

He is a liberal who is opposed to concentration of power: he is a 
conservative who fights to conserve lor the States and the indi¬ 
viduals those powers and rights which are properly theirs. 

He is a liberal who demands freedom of qieech, freedom of press, 
and freedom of religion for all regardless of their political or 
x>^iglous views; he is a conservative who does not hesitate to defend 
for our citizens their fundamental rights when they are endangered 
by packed courts or to denounce every effort to reduce the legislative 
bo^ to dependency. 

Some of his contemporary critics may call him a reactionary, but 
In the calm peri^ectlve of the future historian the place of Cartes 
Glass in the public life of America In constructive achievements for 
the good of our Republic Is secure, founded upon the true liberal¬ 
ism of equal opportunity for every citizen and the curbing of all 
abuses of power whether by the plutocracy of wealth, by high 
political oflioe, or any other powerful class of organized minority. 

In predepression days before 1929 Glass stood almost alone in the 
wilderness of fast, furious, but synthetic business paractlces in 
warning those who moat needed to listen that they would crack into 
the panic which later came. 

Those days of warning came to a climax on the floor of the 
Senate in 1929 when Senator Glass, referring to "that New York 
crowd," said: "Those people have run away with the market. 
They have been permitted to use the trust credits of the Federal 
Reserve System for stock-gambling purposes, which they should not 
have been permitted to do. And now they want the commerce and 
Industry of the country to be paralyzed to correct the situation 
which they, themselves, have precipitated. The only way to correct 
this InooDoelvable and wicked riot in gambling is to put a tax on 
gamblers, and that, I suggest, be done at this session of Congress." 

Glass is always a dangerous foe to the kind of ruthless public 
utilities, and any big business so conducted as to abuse their 
power. He will always be a bitter foe of excessive tariffs. 

If one were called upon to sum up his liberal philosophy, a pas¬ 
sage from one of his most recent speeches might well be used— 
when he iHild— 

‘There are certain things necessary to be done, of oourse, Which 
the people in their private capacities lack the power to do, and in 
such case the public must opiate through the government. Privi¬ 
leges which are entrenched and greedy must be curbed, and it is 
the proper tuhctlon of government to prevent the erection of any 
unnatural harriers to the equality of opportunity. But when 
equality of opportunity is assured ^vemment Should Intexfere as 
little as possible with the normal activities of the people and the 
normal processes of trade and industry." 

If Senator Glass' liberalism is to be judged by the test, llloglcally 
applied by many today, as to how liberal he is willing to be with 
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d xtstan ce; hot he wcruld not spend a pezmy for political aipedienGff 
or for waato and aKtaafaganca of the people's money. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropriations Cksmmlttee, he hm 
been omkln g haeolc efforts in leoent years to protect the solvency 
of the nation, the act of a true liberal, because financial acAvenoy 
wHl always be the foundatton stone of any organized government, 
and large and taczeeslnf debts for future generations to pay am 
ever to be avoided eooe^ In ttoee of a great national emeigeacy. 
That hh efforte for eoonooiy have been largely unsuooessful Is no 
fault of his, but, again, X predict he will not go long without 
vindication. 

He knows from hie vast eaperieiioe that farsigbted, long-endur¬ 
ing. true liberalism worthy of the name must be based upon far¬ 
sighted. long-enduring, truly conservative fiscal policies. But 
Senator Glass cares not what definition is applied to his states¬ 
manship. His only concern is acting In accordance with his 
conscientious convictions and his own good Judgment. 

A privilege for which I shall be eternally grateful is that of being 
his colleague In the representation of Virginia In the Senate of the 
United States. Virginia in her history has contributed some great 
men to the Senate of the United States, but Senator Glass Is Vir¬ 
ginia's outstanding Senator and will remain so, I predict, for many 
generations to come. My admiration for him is exceeded only by 
my love and devotion to him. 

Of my close and intimate association with him I can only speak 
with deep emotion. I have never spent even a short time with 
Senator Glass without feeling an Inspiration to try to do my duty 
better. Only yesterday I inquired of a Senator what has been Sen¬ 
ator Glass' most noteworthy achievement. He replied that hte 
greatest contribution to our Republic has been his example to 
youth; that high ideals, devotion to duty, and fine character still 
give the best rewards. 

May I be permitted to pay my tribute tonight to two of the Glam 
family who have given a lifetime of service to education—Dr Meta 
Glass, his sister, whose work at Sweet Briar gives to her a place in 
the very front rank of American educators, and Dr. Edward Christian 
Glass, hlB brother, who held the unique distinction of being the 
head of the public-school system of Lynchburg for 53 years, longer 
than any other who has held a similar position In Virginia and 
whose patriotic and unseUMi work wUl ever stand as a monument 
to his memory. 

Today, on Senator Glass' birthday. It is fitting that his friends 
and admirers everywhere should signify their appreciation for his 
nearly half century of noteworthy public service; we express our 
gratitude for the privilege of knowing him and for the Inmiratlon 
to seek and champion those things worth while. Moreover, it Is 
very appropriate that it should be observed here in the halls of 
Sweet Briar College in the presence of his faxnUy, his friends, 
the surroundings he loves so dearly. 

1 voice Virginia's hope and the Nation's hope in saying to Senator 
Glass: 

May the Lord bless you and keep you another 433 years, and give 
you the grace and happiness you so richly deserve in this life and 
ultimately the peace eternal for which all of us pray in the life to 
come. 

Janttaxt 4. 1940, 

Hon. Meta Glass, 

President, Sweet Briar CoUege, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Dear PHEsmiNT Glass: I am greatly honored to have been in- 
vlted to speak at the ceremonies creating the Carter Glass pro¬ 
fessorship of government at Sweet Briar College January 4, the 
Senator's eighty-^second birthday, but unfortunately a severe and 
stubborn cold will deny me the pleasure which I would so much 
enjoy. 

Others will no doubt speak about Caetis Glass* long service to 
Virginia and the Nation as your Representative In Congress, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and In late years as the senior Senator 
from the Old Dominion. In sU of these high poets he served with 
distinction and great honor both to himself and to Virginia. 

I should like to repeat here what I have said on other ooca- 
slons—that history will record In the first decade, the teens, the 
twenties, the thirties, and the forties the new century, that 
Garter Glass carried on the great tradition of Virginia, a tradi¬ 
tion which goes back to the colonial days. 

Carter Glass brought to Washington a balanced mind, good 
judgment, and a oape^y for hard work. Soon his colleagues 
in Congress recognized his great force. The Nation acclaimed his 
statesmanship, and Woodrow Wilson leaned heavily upon him. 
Tear by year his horizon has widened. His political creed is a 
broad Hberallsm framed within the basic American tradition. 
Oabter Glass never In his life played to the gallery. He has 
always seemed unaware that a gallery existed. 

tt has been my privilege to know Carter Glass for a good many 
years. I know him In many roles. 1 have seen him in Aery debate 
with Als caustic tongue routing sham and hypocrisy and leaving 
pretense In wreckage, for surely no man of our times has been 
able to put so much velocity in just plain speech. 

X have seen him in counsel around committee tables, the role 
in which he has played such a great part in shaping the Nation's 
fiscal system. 
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X have seen him at baaebaU games and foottoaU games, enjoying 
those sports with all the enthusiasm of the greatest fan. X have 
seen him at the raoes. wrestling matches, and prise fl^ts with 
his lifelong friend, the late Admiral Cary T. Orayscm, another 
mat Virginian. And they do say he indul^ in ohicken fighting 
m his younger days. 

Plnally, my own life has been greatly enriched by many hours of 
his i^hi^rmipg companionship. His support and confidence have 
been of great benefit to me as a Government administrator charged 
with unusual rwponsiblUtles during the past 8 years. I valus 
Cakteb Glass. 1 value his confidence and his friendship. 

I have thrilled at his fighting qualities, admired his sure and 
deep convictions, ssteemed his straight thinking, and loved him for 
himself. 

Sweet Briar is bringing honor to Itself In establishing a Carter 
Glass chair, and I could wish no happier communication for Sweet 
Briar, for Virginia and the Nation, than that the establishment of 
this chair would contribute to the development of just one patriot 
and statesman of the approximate dimensions of Caster Glass. 

Sincerely yours, , 

Jesse H. Jones. 


address BT BOBEST V. FLEMING 

X consider It a high honor to be able to participate in this occa¬ 
sion, not only on account of my Interest in and affection for Senator 
Glass but because of my interest in the State of Virginia. 

My father was a Virginian, having been born Just outside Rich¬ 
mond, and served throughout the Civil War In the Richmond- 
Fayette Artillery. Following the war and after resigning as 
assistant city engineer of Richmond, he entered the profession of 
architect and builder in Washington and was one of the principal 
members of a group responsible for the creation of the Home for 
Confederate Veterans at Richmond. Therefore It will be seen that, 
while I have lived all of my life In Washington, I have quite a 
sentimental interest In the progress of the great State of Virginia, 
Its Institutions, and Its citizens. 

In recent years—^particularly during the last year—believe all 
thinking people have been shocked at what has occurred In other 
parts of the world. Because of economic stress, the peoples of 
some nations have given up their liberty—that most precious of all 
human possessions—In the hope of obtaining economic security. 
To accomplish that end they have allowed their governments to 
take the form Of dictatorships, whose methods of achieving eco¬ 
nomic betterments have been the application of brute force of arms 
rather than the evolution of peaceful conferences and the develop¬ 
ment of commerce and trade on a friendly basis. The terrible 
result Is that the world today stands on the brink of what may 
develop Into one of the darkest periods In the history of mankind. 

In the light of these conditions, therefore, encouragement is to 
be found in the establishment of schools of government by our 
great universities and colleges in America. One of the best ways 
of safeguarding the continuation of democratic processes of gov¬ 
ernment In this country Is by educating young men and women 
In our form of government so that those who. in a short space of 
time, will have on their shoulders the responsibility of guiding the 
course of this land, may have an understanding of the sound basis 
on which our Government Is founded. 

Without question, Sweet Briar College Is peculiarly adapted to 
undertake such a great work as this. Through a combination of 
fortunate circumstances It has on Its board of overseers that great 
son of Vir^nla, Hon. Carter Glass, and for Its president the sister 
of this distinguished statesman and herself an outstanding edu¬ 
cator, Dr. Meta Glass. 

In the establishment of the Carter Glass chair of government 
here at Sweet Briar, the career of Senator Glass brings to this 
great educational institution a splendid background and tradition 
for this particular phase of Its work. Prom the time he first 
entered public life, Senator Glass has stood for sound government, 
for the democratic processes of government. He has always been 
one of the forward-looking statesmen of our Nation. He has ever 
maintained the belief that progress should be made soundly and 
upon firm foundations. His contributions to all types of legislation 
have been constructive and outstanding. Having spent all of my 
Ufo in the business of banking, naturally 1 am most familiar with 
the efforts he has made on behalf of our people In the creation of 
legislation designed to place the financial structure of this Nation 
on the soundest possible basis. 

Senator Glass was not only the architect who framed the Federal 
Reserve System, but, in addition, since its creation has been ever 
mdy to lead in such legislative action as might be necessary to 
aoapt the system to changing economic conditions. Furthermore, 
he has been the system's stanchest defender. 

In his work as chairman of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, where his brain and leadership conceived and brought 
about the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, and afterward as the 
distinguished post-war Secretary of the Treasury, he won not only 
the high praise and confidence of our great war President, Woodrow 
Wilson, during whose administration this legislation was enacted, 
but the commendation of all the people. As a tribute to him, and 
80 that all who ent«: this magnificent symbol of the financial 


stability of this country might viiuallae the creator of the system, 
there bangs on the wail In the entrance hall of the Federal Xteserve 
Building, oimoslte the plaque honoring Woodrow Wilson, a bronase 
likeness of Senator Glass. Beneath It is this quotation from the 
Senator's book, An Adventure in Constructive X^imoe. 

**In the Federal Reserve Act we instituted a great and vital bank^ 
Ing system, not merely to correct and cure periodical financial 
debauches, not simply Indeed, to aid the banking commimlty 
alone, but to give vision and scope and security to commerce end 
amplify the opportunities as well as to Increase the capabilities of 
our industrial life at home and among foreign nations." 

Having served as chairman of the committee on Federal legis¬ 
lation of the American Bankers Association, and having been hon¬ 
ored by my associate bankers In this Nation to serve as president 
of that organization for the term 1938-^6,1 have had many oppor¬ 
tunities for close observation of and contact with this gmat son 
of Virginia. 

I know Intimately of the great part he has played In the trying 
period of the past 10 years. I know also what a vital force he 
has been in shaping and revising legislation which brought our 
financial structure so quickly out of the collapse which occurred In 
1983. Every piece of legislation with which he has been Identified 
carries his lofty p^urposes and high concept of economic security 
for our people. There have been times In the past when banking 
and business Interests have differed with Senator Glass, but these 
have been differences of opinion. Never has there been any ques¬ 
tion as to the lofty purposes and the high concept of the public 
Interest which have motivated Senator Glass throughout his career. 
Today there Is no man who Is more revered, more highly honored 
for his unswerving Integrity, and for whom the banking and busi¬ 
ness Interests of this Nation hold a greater admiration than for the 
gentleman in whose honor the professorship in government la being 
established here at Sweet Briar tonight. 

Senator Glass has been the recipient of many notable recogni¬ 
tions from the great universities of this Nation for his magnificent 
contributions to sound government. I happen to be familiar with 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws conferred upon him by the 
distinguished president of William and Mary College and outstand¬ 
ing son ^Virginia, Dr. James Stewart Bryan. The citation accom¬ 
panying ^Is honorary degree so epitomizes the career of Senator 
Glass I should like to quote from It, as follows; 

*Tn time of crumbling standards he has stood like a rock In a 
wasted land. An eternal foe to Ignoble compromise, undeterred by 
demagoguery, unbonded by fallacy, unswerved by speclousness, with 
the courage of a soldier, and the devotion of a patriot he has 
brought to his high responsibilities the statesmanship that became 
a Secretary of the Treasury, a Senator of the United States, and a 
son of Virginia.” 

And so. may I say again what a privilege and honor It is for me 
to have the opportunity of taking part in the creation of this chair 
of government honoring Senator Glass. I should like to add that 
I am glad also of the opportunity this occasion affords me to pub¬ 
licly express to Senator Glass my appreciation for the great con¬ 
tribution he has made to the financial structure of our Nation, for 
his many courteous and considerate acts, for his fine understanding 
and cooperation. I want to assure him and his fellow Virginians 
present here tonight of my high admiration and deep affection 
for him, and that I consider It has been a rare privilege to have 
been favored with an Intlmute contact with one of America’s greatest 
statesmen. 


Russell C. Lefllngwell, of New York, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury when Mr. Glass was Secretary, presented to the Senator 
the book containing the signatures of those who contributed to the 
endowment. 

In lauding his former chief, Mr. Lefllngwell referred to Senator 
Glass' part In establishing the Federal Reserve System; 

"In a democracy no great measure Is the sole achievement of a 
single man; but of all the many people, politicians, bankers, and 
businessmen who contributed to the creation of this Federal Reserve 
System, Carter Glass plainly stands out as the man who devised 
and piloted through the legislature and enacted this great measure." 

In making the presentation of the endowment for the donors, Mr. 
Lefflngwell declared the study of government Is Important for 
women. 

"Evidently It Is essential that woman's Instinct for good house¬ 
keeping. and her experience in it, should be applied to the affairs of 
the National Government, and that every educated woman In par¬ 
ticular should have an opportunity to know and understand the 
business of government, how It Is conducted, and how It ought to 
be," he said. 

Continuing his remarks on Senator Glass, Mr. Lefllngwell said: 

"A free and fearless and untrammeled press he stands for and 
exemplifies; a free and fearless life In politics he stands for and 
exemplifies. There Is something else that Carter Glass has that 
few have. He Is uncontrollable in his devotion to truth. He is 
possessed of command of the English language unrivaled In his day, 
and has the power of indignation and the gift of enthusiasm. 
Carter Glass is the true example of the leader of a free people." 
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Baluidng the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMAEKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

op ORBQON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8,: 


ADDBE8B BT HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. MoNART. J<r. Presidtent, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in tlu Recohu an Impressive and revealing ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tan] before 
the Chicago Bar Association, and broadcast by the National 
and Mutual Broadcasting Co.’s on Friday evening, January 
6,1940, on the subject Mr. President, Here’s How To Balance 
the Budget. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

Ladlee and gentlemen of the Chicago Bar Aaaociation, It is a 
pleaaure to dlaeiua public queetlona before a body with the long 
record of public aervloe which your bar association has, particu¬ 
larly when my old friend and classmate. Tap aregory. is your presi¬ 
dent. I appreciate particularly your kindness In Inviting me to 
speak on a political subject to an association whose membership 
Includes many Democrats, among them your president. 

This is a time of year when members of the bar are advising men 
and women and businesses on their financial position and their tax 
liabilities. It is a time when every father is preparing his own 
budget for the coming year and trying to find out whether he can 
pay rent and taxes and still buy enough food for the family and 
clothes and shoes for the baby, or whether he Is on the road to 
bankruptcy and the relief rolls. 

Last month 1 made the statement that the Budget of the Federal 
Government must be balanced If we are to avoid national bank¬ 
ruptcy, and that it can be balanced In 2 years. The President of 
the United States deigned to offer me a handsome prize if I could 
show him how it could be done. While his statement was no doubt 
made In a jocular vein, it has extraordinary Implications. In effect, 
he says that the Federal Government cannot possibly balance Its 
Budget and get on an even keel by the Ist of January 1942^, or else 
he must be asserting that he does not want to bring about that 
condition by January 1. 1942. In either event, he admits that If 
he should continue to be President at that time the Budget would 
not be biUanoed 2 years from now. 

He also admits that he does not know how to do it himself. Since 
I prepared this speech, apparently, he has decided to compete for 
the handsome prize himself, and the Budget message presented to 
Congress moves very gingerly In the right direction. But a good 
deal more will have to be done before the President can claim his 
own prize. I question the genuineness of the President's new-found 
desire to reduce spending, and I think he still needs the advice for 
which he has asked. 

first: the president UXJBT wish and be DETXRICINXD TO BALANCE 
TUX BUDGET 

The first prescription for balancing the Federal Budget Is that the 
President of the United States shall wish to balance it, and must 
be determined to balance it now. I have been in the Senate for a 
year, and I have seen no evidence of a desire on the part of anyone 
in the present administration to abandon the deficit borrowing 
policy. No Government planner suggests or even asks where the 
money Is omolng from to pay his Increased expenses. Project after 
project is presented without Its sponsors feeling the slightest respon¬ 
sibility to raise funds to pay for it. except by more borrowing. 

The administration has been guided by a deliberate philosqphy 
of using Government borrowing In an effort to produce prosperity. 
Mr. Bodes has said that deficits are a blessing In disguise. As late 
as November 1989, at Bt. IcuJs, he oiqposed proposals that the 
Government. In an effort to balance the Budget, reduce expenses 
In any line involving payments to consumers because It would 
reduce purchasing power. In short, he Is still a strong advocate 
of the pump-piiming theory, as are many other members of the 
Qovemmant, Only this week was published the annual report of 
Harry Hopkins, Beoretanr of Oommeroe. one of the President's most 
Intimate advisers, in which he devotes pages to a defense of the 
discredited theory that the Government can spend itself into pros¬ 
perity. A theory so convenient to the politician as one involving 
more spending and lower taxes is not easy to abandon. 

The President himself has at times wholeheartedly embraced this 
theory. On January 6.1986. he said: **6eourc in the knowledge that 


* * s It Is the deflott of today which is possible ttie 

surplus of tomorrow, let us pursue the course that we ive mapped.** 
It is 4 sinoet ^temeat was made, and tomorrow has never 

In November 1987, Secretary Morgenthau declared that the Budget 
must be balanced, but his words were hardly uttered before m 
had to yield to the ^pending group in the administration, T^ 
Prssldmit in his message to Oongress on January 4. 1989, only 1 
year ago. declared that an effort by the Government to balance its 
Budget by cutting expenses would invite disaster, and that on^ 
by liberal Government spending, vddoh he Ughtheartedly referred 
to as Investment, could prosperity be xeetored In the United States. 
He then presented a pl^ for the year ending July 1. 1940, which 
would add $3,300,000,000 to the public debt As a matter of fact, 
the deficit this year will be closer to M.000,000,000. 

Think of It. citlaens and taxpayers! We are used to astronomical 
figures, but $10,000,000 Is still a lot of money. Every day, every 
24 hours, the Government is borrowing and spending, over and 
above all the taxes it collects, the huge sum of $10,000,000. Eveiy 
3 days the Government Is borrowing more than the value of aU 
the farms In an average rural American county. What the Gov¬ 
ernment borrows the citizens owe and some day are going to have 
to pay. 

If a man promises to reform and fails to do it, wo may still feel 
that he has slnoerely tried; but when he goes on promising and 
never takes a step toward carrying out his promisee, we may well 
doubt hlB real desire to reform. So with the promises of the Presi¬ 
dent. In the campaign of 1938, the President repeatedly promised 
a Federal Budget annually balanced, as pledged by the Democratic 
platform. In 1933 he told Congress that there was a reasonable 
prospect that within a year the income of the Government would be 
sulllolent to cover the ei^ndltures of the Government. In 1934 he 
promised a balance for the fiscal year 1936, and he made the same 
promise In 1935. *rhe year 1936 added $4,000^)00,000 to the public 
debt. In 1936 the Budget was to be balanced In 1938. In 1937 he 
said: “We expect, moreover, if Improvement In economic conditions 
continues at the present rate, to be able to obtain in 1939 a com¬ 
pletely balanced Budget with full provision for meeting the statutory 
requirements lor debt reduction.*' The deficit for 1939 was $3,600,- 
000,000. The 1939 Budget message did not even express any hope 
that the Budget would ever be balanced, and about the same time 
the new dealers acclaimed a book published by seven young pro¬ 
fessorial economists, which advanced the theory that the Budget 
should never be balanced. 

Furthermore, only 6 months ago the President presented and 
tried to force through Congress the notorious spend-lend bill, 
authorizing expenditures close to $5,000,000,000 by Government de¬ 
partments without securing any appropriation by Confess, a new 
spending trick developed by the New Deal spenders, bill was 
so framed that expenditures would not have appeared among the 
regular expenditures of the Government, but the departments would 
have been authorized to borrow money on the Government’s guaran¬ 
tee and thus Increase the Government debt. On Wednesday. Ernest 
K. Lindley, columnist closer to the New Deal than any other 
columnist, and the President’s biographer, said of the Budget just 
presented: *‘As drawn by the President, the Budget is a heavy con¬ 
cession to political ex^lency.’* Not to sound Government, or 
political morality, or common sense, my friends, but to political 
expediency. If that doesn’t mean that the expenses are being re¬ 
duced In an election year to be Increased again when there Is no 
lo^er any political expediency. I don't know the English language. 

'^ere Is no evidence that the President wants to stop spending. 
He has complained from time to time that Congress has exceeded 
his recommendations. It did so last year with relation to farm 
benefits and flood control, but over the whole period Congress has 
appropriated within 2 percent of the official Budget estimates. 
Furthermore, If the President had been sinoere in his desire for 
economy, he could have vetoed the farm and flood-control appro¬ 
priations. But he said not a word and signed the bUls. He has not 
vetoed a single spending bill since the bonus bill In 1935. Is It any 
wonder that most Congressmen do not believe that the administra¬ 
tion objects to more spending, particularly when It provides liberally 
for all Its ovm pet projects? 

There is a good deal of ghoulish glee on the part of the new 
dealers today because the President is now cutting projects sup¬ 
posed to be dear to the hearts of Congressmen. This is said to put 
them on the horns of a dilemma, and the President evidently ex¬ 
pects them to restore the cute so that he will not have to stop 
spending. If be will stop playing a game with Oongress. and show 
that he sincerely means business, he will get plenty of support for 
hts vetoes. 

A President who really wants to balance the Budget la going to 
have to use his veto power fully to support his position, as every 
other President. Republican or Democratic, has done In the past. 
As a matter of fact, under present conditions the President’s in¬ 
fluence in Oongress Is so great that If he exercised the same pres¬ 
sure for economy adiich he exercised last summer for more spending 
In the nend-lend bill, be would have no difficulty In holding Con¬ 
gress wuhout a veto to the appropriations he recommends. 1 do 
not maintain that balancing the Budget is an easy feat, but it can 
be done If there is a conviction and determination that tt must be 
done on the part of the President of the United States. 
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When that requirement Is met, he can turn to the Budget Itself. 
X have here last year’s Budget, a book 2 Inches thick, with about 
1,000 pages and 50,000 items. It takes the departments and the 
Director of the Budget a full year to prepare it. I don’t suppose 
the President expects me to present a detailed Budget, but 1 Intend 
to state definitely the principles which must giUde its preparation 
with spetific examples of each principle. 

A small conunlttee of men with practical experience in business 
and In Government should be appointed to plan the Government’s 
housekeeping In detail for several years to come In the light of what 
the people are willing to pay their housekeeper. That committee 
will have a broader task than the Budget Director, for they will 
have to determine which activities of Government are essential, 
and which are less Important and can be dispensed with, however 
desirable. If there Is no income to support them. They will have to 
state what limits of expense have to be imposed on a farm policy, a 
relief policy, a preparedness policy, if the Budget is to be balanced 
on the present tax system; and state what additional taxes are 
necessary if those limits are exceeded. They will have to recommend 
the cutting of appropriations In every department, and afllrmatlve 
legislation to change or abolish bureaus which are now required 
by law. 

There are certain obvious principles to guide such a committee. 
President Boosevelt himself said on October 19. 1932: ’’You cannot 
go very far with any real Federal economy without a complete 
change of concept of what are the proper functions and limits of the 
Federal Government itself * • •. You can never expect any 

important economy from an administration committed to the idea 
that we ought to center control of evenrthlng in Washington as 
rapidly as possible.” President Roosevelt pointed out that the 
growth of innumerable boards and commissions, which have grown 
up as excrescences on the regular system, were the case of the in¬ 
crease In expense. In short, my second definite recommendation is 
that Bureaus which are performing less important functions, how¬ 
ever desirable, be eliminated, and that the number of employees be 
reduced in all others. 

I cannot say finally, without such a detailed study as I have 
proposed, which bureaus are the less Important, and should be 
abolished or their functions transferred to others. Of what sub¬ 
stantial value today to the people of the United States are the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, Central Statistical Board, Na¬ 
tional Resources Planning Board, National Power Policy Committee, 
Disaster Loan Corporation, the Codification Board, the Office of Gov¬ 
ernment Reports (formerly the National Emergency Council), Mari¬ 
time Labor Board, United States Employees’ Compensation Commis¬ 
sion, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Division of 
Cultural Relations and various International Boundary Commis¬ 
sions in the State I>epartment, Puerto Rico Reconstruction Admin¬ 
istration and Bituminous Coal Division in the Interior Department, 
various consumers* counsels, various information services of the 
different departments which are really propaganda agencies, and 
many others. I suppose few of my listeners ever heard of any of 
these organizations, but they are all in Washington with secretaries 
of their own, and members and employees, and sometimes legal 
counsel, and drawing money from the Federal Government. If any 
of them have essential functions to perform, Is there any reason why 
they should not be transferred to a rcgidar department without 
increasing its personnel? 

The divisions which formerly made up the National Emergency 
Council spend a million dollars a year with a Division of Press 
Intelligence and Information Service under the Executive Office of 
the President, and a Film Service and Radio Division under the 
Federal Security Agency. What emergency they are dealing with 
no one knows. What they do or are supposed to do, except conduct 
New Deal propaganda and provide jobs for deserving new dealers, 
no one has ever been able to discover. The New Deal, in spite of 
the criticism which Mr. Roosevelt made, has increased the number of 
Federal employees from 563,000 in 1933 to 932,000 today. The addi¬ 
tional pay roll alone totals $1,200,000,000. 

As an example of what can be done with a regular department, 
let us look at the Department of Agriculture. In June 1033 that 
Department haq 26,640 employees. On June 30. 1989, it had 107,712 
employees, or 4 times the number employed by Hoover. They 
are scattered all over the United States, wasting the substance of 
the farmer like a plague of grasshoppers. The farm program must 
be changed so that there is no detailed regulation of the individual 
farm, which not only limits the farmer’s freedom but quadruples 
the Federal pay roll in 6 years. Why should there be a dozen 
bureaus regulating and loaning money to the farmer, with 3 or 4 
different set-ups occupying offices in every rural county seat? 

The same general condition exists with regard to business regu¬ 
latory afrancies like the National Labor Relations Board, the Wage- 
Hour Division, the Walsh-Healey Division, the Social Security 
Board, the Internal Revenue Bureau, and the Department of Jus¬ 
tice. The businessman Is subjected to constant and repeated visits 
and orders from all kinds of overlapping Government agents. The 
regulation of business and agriculture must be cut to a minimum 
and operated with not more than 2 field foroes instead of 10. That 
course is necessary, anyway, if private enterprise is to be restored 
and men put back to wbrk. Why should there be 5 different inde¬ 
pendent agencies dealing with housing? But reorganization will 
not save money unless It Is undertaken sincerely for that purpose. 

Reorganization and oonsolldatlon of bureaus can reduce expenses 
If undertaken by someone who wants to effect economy. Last year 


the President was given potirer to reorganlae. and he did so frankly 
without any Interest In securing economy, but with the statement 
that the combination would save the Government pay roll fifteen 
to twenty million dollars a year. Yet the total Government pay roll 
Increased between April 1939, when this order was issued, and 
August 1939 at the rate of $100,000,000 a year. 

third: CHAHOX MXTHPD OI* KANDLINO JtXLXXF, KOTTSINO, AORXCULTURX, 
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Thirdly, to secure real economy you caxmot stop merely with the 
cutting of appropriations. Positive changes in pohoy must be made, 
as 1 have suggested, in the field of helping the farmer. There is 
not time to detail all the duplication and overlapping and con¬ 
fusion In the vast bureaucratic set-up In Washington as 1 did 
specifically in my speech to the Union League Club of Chicago at 
noon today. There is not time to detail all the changes in New 
Deal policy necessary to reduce expense and also necessary If any of 
the more desirable objectives which we all approve are ever going to 
be attained. In housing, in agriculture, in business regulation, in 
loaning money, legislation can save money while improving admin¬ 
istration. 

I am going to discuss relief, not because any greater proportion 
to savings can be made, or should be made, there than anywhere 
else, but because it Is a large Item and supposed to be a ’’hot potato.” 
When economy Is suggested, we are stUl met by the question in¬ 
tended to be BO devastating—^whether We would economize at the 
cost of starving the unemployed. The answer is “No.” But the 
name of relief has been misused to Justify expenditures for every 
kind of bureaucractlc activity. The Federal expenditures for relief 
this current year will amount to one billion and a half dollars out 
of total expenditures approximating $10,000,000,000. or less than 
one-sixth. The way to save money In relief is not to throw men off 
W. P. A. back to States and localities which have no money to in¬ 
crease their own overburdened relief rolls. Relief can only be 
effectively handled, without gaps between Federal and State relief, 
if direct relief and work relief are administered by a single local 
agency, handling both employables and so-called unemployables, 
with Federal assistance equal to about two-thirds of the entire cost. 

W. P. A. today is a Federal work program, with little relation to 
relief needs of the different counties or to the amount advanced by 
localities. Some years ago the President announced that the Fed¬ 
eral Government would care for the employables, but would not 
assist the States In taking care of unemployables. No such dis¬ 
tinction Is reasonable. The Federal Government has never taken 
care even of those It admits to be employable because the expense 
of a Federal work program is too great even for a spendthrift ad¬ 
ministration. ’The people whose relief was cut in Cleveland were 
mostly employables for whom the Federal Government had under¬ 
taken to provide. 

The reduction in W. P. A. rolls has thrown back on the States and 
local communities a burden which they are often unable to bear be¬ 
cause their taxing power is necessarily limited. This has been the 
basic cause of the crisis existing in Cleveland, where unemploy¬ 
ment is especially severe. The W. P. A. In Cleveland has been re¬ 
duced in a year from 76,000 to 30,000. and yet the W. P. A. spent 
about $36,000,000 in Cleveland in 1939, whereas the whole relief 
crisis was caused by the fact that Cleveland and its surrounding 
communities were able to raise about $17,000,000, but were unable 
to find $2,000,000 additional to care fully for 32,000 cases the W. P. A. 
woiUd not touch. There are few cities in the country which could 
not handle their entire relief problem if they had paid to them 
one-half of the money spent by W. P. A. in their territory in the 
calendar year 1939, combined with the money they are themselves 
spending on relief today. In Cincinnati the W. F. A. today is spend¬ 
ing at the rate of $7,000,000 a year, and the city at the rate of 
$2,700,000, plus $2,000,000 of sponsors’ contribution. The city man¬ 
ager tells me that if the city had $4,000,000 a year from the Federal 
Government, it could do a bang-up Job and provide both direct and 
work relief; four million instead of the seven the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is spending now. 

Federal assistance, of course, should be conditioned on the adop¬ 
tion of a plan In each State adequate to meet the relief situation, 
with civil-service personnel, and a contribution of at least one- 
third from the States and local communities to insure economy in 
local administration. In cases of extreme local poverty or unem¬ 
ployment, provision should be made for the Federal Government 
to carry a larger share of the expense. On the other hand, the cut 
which the President is proposing In Works Progress Adminis¬ 
tration will produce tremendous hardship In the United States 
unless the whole Works Progress Administration policy is changed, 
because it is so expensive that It will reach only a fraction of those 
needing relief. That change has been urged on the President by 
the associated Community Chest organizations for several years. If 
the change is made, the cost of relief to the Federal Government 
can be reduced to about $750,000,000 In 1941, and relief itself 
administered in a more equal and effective manner. 
fourth: end ORAxm for local public works; reduce federal pubuc 
works; reduce bubsidibb 

In the fourth place, all grants to localities for local public works 
must end, the public works program for projects which are Federal 
in character should be reduced to a normal amount each year, and 
payments in the nature of subsidies, whether to agriculture or 
housing or industry, will have to be reduced substantially below the 
1940 figure. 

It is said that pressure groups have been taught to lean on the 
Government, and have attained such power that public opinion 
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irlU not fupport a nduotlon In private lienelits and local public 
worfei* In my baU^, public opixtion ^ support such a reduction 
if it is xnade at tbe same time in all characters of activity and in 
all localities in the United Btates. How often have you heard 
your ne^bors ot your public odlcialB say that they disapprove of 
the payments they are receiving, hut that einoe everybody else ie 
getting them, they are going to do. their best to get their share? 
How often have you heard them say that they are paying their 
share of the taxes, and that if they don’t accept the Qovemment 
projeots Of payment!, someone else will get their money? It Is my 
own belief that there is not a community or a group in the United 
States so shortsighted or so selflsh that they will not join in a 
general movement to avoid national bankruptcy If they can be 
assured that every other noup is required to go along. But It 
requires leadership toward Individual self-reliance and common 
sense in Qovemment, Instead of leadership toward bigger and more 
liberal spending and subsidies. 

fifth: plat ho favobitbb; s uB ja cr axmt and navt bstxkatbs to 
CX mOAL AHALT81S 


There Is no department which can be excepted from a critical 
analysis of its expenditures. Certainly the Army and Navy should 
not be. We are spending $1,776,000,000 a year today on the Army 
and Navy—^more than we have ever spent before In peacetime. 
They have been rapidly increased; yet the President today Is pro¬ 
posing to Increase the Navy by 25 percent, and the Army by about 
the same percentage. Certainly we are all In favor of completely 
adequate defense, and there are no doubt deficiencies in some 
branches which should he strengthened. On the other hand, per¬ 
haps some branches of the services arc obsolete and could be cut 
down. But we were told in 1938 and 1989 that the increased Army 
and Navy then provided were adequate for defense, and I see noth¬ 
ing which has changed the situation since then. Foreign navies are 
likely to be smaller rather than larger at the end of the present 
war. Developments of naval and aviation technique In the present 
war may make obsolete many of our present plans. What the 
President proposes Is no temporary measure; it is a permanent 
Increase of Army and Navy expense to two and a quarter billion 
dollars for many years to come. 

We are in favor of adequate defense, but we would like to be 
certain what we are defending. Do we wish a navy large enough 
to defend all of South America? Is the increase being proposed in 
order to carry out the ridiculous and dangerous policy recently 
adopted by the Government of trying to exclude the warships of 
all belligerent nations from a zone 300 miles off our coasts? 

Certainly every tradition of this country is against the idea of a 
standing army of 600,000 men. 

The record ot the administration Is such that I cannot help 
suspecting that a good deal of the new spending is proposed, not 
for the sake of defense but for the sake of spending. 

A BALANCE AT ABOUT SEVEN BILLION 

If these 6 points are complied with, I have stated that I believe 
the Budget can be balanced at a figure of approximately $7,000,000,- 
000, without abandoning a reasonable allowance for relief, old-age 
pensions, housing, and soil conservation. If prosperity returns, our 
present tax system should provide that amoiuit of money. Of 
course, the best way to restore prosperity Is to restore some confi¬ 
dence to business by reducing the regulation which constantly 
discourages today the growth of private Interprlse. We can only 
put to work the 9,000,000 unemployed In private Industry. We 
can increase the revenue from profitable commerce and manu¬ 
facture at the same time we reduce the amount which has to be 
spent on relief and agricultural assistance. 

Seven billion dollars Is certainly not an unreasonably low figure. 
It Is approximately twice the cost of the Government under Presi¬ 
dent Hoover. Candidate Roosevelt severely criticized Hoover be¬ 
cause Government expenses rose to $4,000,000,000 during his admin¬ 
istration, although a considerable part of that expenditure was for 
emergency relief projects. It was only 2 3 rear 8 ago, January S. 1938, 
that President Roosevelt in his message to Congress said: *Tn my 
judgment the expenditiiree of the National Government cannot be 
cut much below $7,000,000,000 a year without destroying eesential 
functions or letting people starve. That sum can be raised, and 
will he cheerfully provided by the American people If we can increase 
the Nation’s Income to a point well beyond the present level.” 

If the present tax system does not raise $7,000,000,000, we will 
have to increase taxes, undesirable as that is, for the alternative 
is worse. As long as we do not admit the necessity of raising the 
cash which we pay out, the whole Nation believes It can get some¬ 
thing for nothing. While that belief exists, expenses are bound to 
increase because most of the projects proposed are nice things if you 
can afford them. The policy of borrowing is an immoral policy, 
because the longer it goes on, like a habit-forming drug, the more 
izxipOBSlble it Is to return to self-reliance and self-respect. 

The Budget can be balanced: The authority for my whole position 
that it must be balanced, and the figure at which it can be balanced, 
is, no, was, Franklin D. Roosevelt himself. 

THE ALTERNATIVE 18 NATIONAL RT7IN 

There Is no conceivable alternative to balancing the Budget. If 
it cannot be balanced by January 1942, when can it ever be bal¬ 
anced? Does an emergency still exist after 7 years of New Deal rule? 
What other excuse is there for not pajrlng our way as we go? Is an 
emergency still going to exist on January 1, 1942? The President 
must think so. If he does, he admits that the New Deal, after 7 
jrears of more power than any government In the United Btates has 
ever enjoyed, has utterly failed to restore this ootmtry even to nor¬ 
mal prosperity, and cannot do so In 2 years more. His very challenge 


to me to Show him how to balance the Budget admits that he is 
unable to get the Government or the country back to normal... If 
the present administration asserts, as apparently it does, that the 
Bu(^t cannot be balanced, then it cannot imeal for a vote of 
conndenoe to the pec^ of the United Btates* for the only alterna¬ 
tive to balancing the Budget promptly is national bankruptcy. 

Of course, a government does not go Into the bankruptcy court, 
and does not frankly repudiate its debt, but it can accomplish the 
same thing by inflation of the currency. No one can say what the 
largest sale debt limit is. It is not a question of figures but a 
question of public opinion. IBvery country which has continuously 
mai ntai ned an unbalanced bud^t has come sooner or later to 
inflation. The debt becomes heavier and heavier, the interest 
charge greater and greater, the whole deficit larger and larger. 
Sooner or later the people refuse to tax themaelves for the sins of 
the past, and start to pay the debt and the deficit in paper money. 
When that time comes, prices begin to rise until a pair of shoes 
costs $1,000, or as in Germany at one time, $100,000. A man with 
money in the savings bank still has the money, hut he can't buy 
anything with it. Millions of men have spent their lives building 
up life insurance for their widows and families. Those widows will 
find that they get a check for dollars, but dollars that won’t even 
pay the water bill. 

Inflation is national bankruptcy, and it means the destruction 
of the whole basis on which private enterprise has been built up in 
the United Btates. It means utter poverty for the man on a salary 
and for the average workman, even more than for those who own 
property; and it means a depression which would make the depres¬ 
sion of 1932 look like Coolldge prosperity. In order to prevent 
starvation Itself, the Government would have to take over practi¬ 
cally all business, which Is just what some of our parlor socialists 
In Washington would like. 

No one has pointed out more graphically than Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt the dangers of the alternative which he seems to regard as 
Inevitable. In his Pitstburgh speech In 1932, he said: ”If the 
Nation Is living within its Income, its credit is good. If in some 
crisis it lives beyond its Income for a year or two, it can usually 
borrow temporarily on reasonable terms. But if, like a spend¬ 
thrift, it throws discretion to the winds, is willing to make no sacri¬ 
fice at all in spending, extends its taxing to the limit of the people’s 
power to pay. and continues to pUe up deficits, it is on the road to 
bankruptcy.” He said again: “Our Federal extravagance and im¬ 
providence bear a double evil: First, our people and our business 
cannot carry its excessive burdens of taxation: second, our credit 
structure is Impaired by the unorthodox Federal financing made 
necessary by the unprecedented magnitude of these deficits.” He 
was talking of deficits considerably less than one-half the deficits 
of today, which had come about only in the extraordinary emer¬ 
gency and downhill slide of the 1931 depression, largely through a 
falling off in tax receipts. As a matter of fact, the Increaee in pub¬ 
lic debt in 4 years of the Hoover administration, after allowing for 
the repayment of loans made at that time to preserve Industry, 
was less than $1,600,000,000, whereas In 7 years the Roosevelt 
administration has added over $20,000,000,000 to the public debt, 
of which not more than two billion is recoverable. 

CONCLUSION 

No American President, Republican or I^mocrat, has ever as¬ 
serted before, when the country was at peace, that the Government 
under his charge could not balance Its Budget in 2 years. Only 
our actual experience with the present administration for 7 years 
can make me believe that the President really thinks he capnot do 
so. He has chosen to debate and defend that New Deal policy 
which is the most utterly indefensible of all New Deal policies; a 
policy which will destroy all the good that may come of some of 
the reforms he has inltltiated. Let no one say that a sound fiscal 
policy is too hard-boiled toward the more unfortunate among our 
people. It is the poor who will be cared for by a solvent govern¬ 
ment. It is the poor who will suffer most when the Government 
goes Into bankruptcy. ”Too often In recent history liberal gov¬ 
ernments have been wrecked on rooks of loose fiscal policy. We 
must avoid this danger.” 


One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
German Society of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH E. GUFFEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


* ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Rbcori) the address de¬ 
livered by the Junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas] be¬ 
fore the German Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia on 
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January 7, 1040. The German Society of Pennsylvania was 
founded In 1764 and the meeting on January 7 was Its one 
hundred and seventy-flftti anniversary meeting. 

niere being no dsjectlon, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Ricord, as follows: 

If my history serres me right, the Qreeks tinder the leadership 
of Aristotle Invented logic at a time when oivUisation began to 
crumble and chaos became the order of the day. About the same 
time after things had been bad among the warring states of 
China for mai^^undred years and then took a turn for the worse, 
TSu invented logic there. Query: Does intelligent and Ic^cal 
thinking require chaotic background? It it does, I tonight should 
be able to deliver a masterpiece of pure reasmi. 

Conditions in Europe could not have been so good 260 years ago 
when the first Germans came to this land. Conditions in Europe 
have never been so good during any of the great periods that have 
brought to America many of her adopted sons and daughters who 
have contributed so greatly in the buUding of the American Na« 
tlon. Tet while it is true that many outstanding Old World per¬ 
sonalities who found an opportunity to express and make articu¬ 
late their genixis on American soil left under protest, or, to be 
thoroughly honest, left because they had to, it was not the Europe 
of their backward dreams that made them what they became, 
but it was* the promise of American life that touched their souls 
and caused them to become partakers of America’s spirit. 

In a governmental sense the American Constitution stands today 
as the mother of all constitutions. That is. America’s Constitu¬ 
tion is the oldest of the constitutions of the world. Tet it is in 
America that we look for the land of promise, and in spite of 
her Constitution’s age, she stands in spirit youthful because never 
once has she turned back. Thus we have the key in our national 
life to what may become Ponce de Leon’s dream of the Fountain 
of Youth—a nation which builds onward and upward and does 
not turn back. 

These are not mere words; they are facts of history. The tech¬ 
niques to which those nations have turned, which today are the 
children of the waste of the World War, which today are the chil¬ 
dren of internal strife, which today are the children of privation 
and reduced standards of living—^these techniques to which these 
nations have resorted are those of a law of force, of dictatorial 
action, or of a single will. We find each of these states attempting 
to make the whole a unit and thereby making unimportant the 
individuals in that whole, each attempting to destroy the differences 
in individual characteristics in men and women, each attempting 
to make fewer the individual’s loyalties to many ideals, each at¬ 
tempting to cause the individual, the subject, to lose more and 
more his entity in fusion in the whole. The technique of the 
dictatorial, single-willed state is the technique which the ancient 
Greek democrat felt was so offensive when he drove off the Persian 
horde. The technique of the single-willed, dictator-controlled state 
today is the technique used by Tsln Shi Huangti when he btirned 
the books of the scholars in ancient China, when he built the 
Great Wall to hold the foreigner out, when he attempted to bring 
about a forced unity by crushing all thinking Inconsistent with 
his centralizing ideas. 

American governmental and political theory, comparatively old 
as it is when we view living states today, Is in very deed the only 
one of youthful promise; and it is here that I am sure the thought¬ 
ful German In America sees in a sense a fulfillment of the dreams 
of his immigrating fathers, but sees also the promise of a greater 
and fuller life for his children. 

I trust that I may not be misunderstood. America is not per¬ 
fect, and life in the dictatorial, single-willed states has not become 
completely stifled. That is not my point. Comparatively speak¬ 
ing, man for man, there may be greater happiness, there may be 
higher standards of living; but can man, who has within him in 
very deed the gift of gods—not only the ability to remember the 
past and to observe and Judge the present, but also the ability 
to project himself into the future—can man in his fullest ever be 
completely full if his thinking must be boimded, if his aspirations 
must be limited, if he must submit his thought and action to the 
will of another? Can man honestly worship if he is not free to 
worship as he wills? Can a man honestly discover if he is not 
free to search where he will? What constituted the glorious re¬ 
search period, the years of Germany’s leadership in education? It 
was the freedom of thought in the academies and in the labora¬ 
tories. What has contributed to leadership in culture anywhere 
in the world but freedom of action and the right to soar? 

Now, some persons present might think that I am going to con¬ 
demn that which we do not like in other places, but far be it from 
me to do that. Without condemning. I should rather explain how 
the backward steps which certain nations have taken are doomed 
to failure; but my thought is not on Europe ant^ Asia. My thought 
is here. Can America avoid those backward steps? If the revolu¬ 
tion in Russia, if the revolution in Germany, if the revolution in 
Italy, and if the turn to the strictly military government in Japan, 
and the various revolutions of the Tu Chan in China, all have 
their origin in poverty, privation, waste, and a reduced standard 
of living, should we not be thoughtful about ourselves? Can a 
land which today shows actually a per capita reduced income and 
therefore less wealth per person than it did 10 srears ago maintain 
its standards and its political ideals without creating that misery and 
that privation which makes the advantage-taking leader resort to 
the ways of the demagogue and buUd the army of his marching 


men on some hate? Social Institutions built upon hate destroy 
in the individual his ability to have many loyalties. Without his 
many loyaltiee, thd individual's freedoms are soon lost. 

Now, I must be concrete in giving an example of Nhat I mean 
here or else I shall be mlsimderstood. Tou represent a Oerman- 
Amerlcan society that has been in existence for over a century 
and three-quarters. Men who do not sympathize with the real 
characteristics of free men may object on a given occasion even to 
your h 3 ^henated name; but to deny the contributions of German 
thought, of German blood, of German heritage, German cultures, 
to American life would be the equivalent of destroying something 
very fine in American life. But the Interesting thing about these 
contributions, when we analyze them, Is that they were really not 
German at all. What do I mean by that? It is only when Ger- 
man—or any other—culture hits the high plane of a great univer¬ 
sal that It influences the outside world. It is only when the 
individual culture contributes to the onward and upward develop¬ 
ment of all men that it is worth while. 

The Rocky Moimtains are American, the Alps are European, but 
the grandeur of a painting of our glorious mountains or your 
majestic peaks appe^ qiUte as much to the Asiatic artist as it 
does to the native of those mountains who feels a longing of 
homesickness rather than an appreciation of art. Can you oaU 
Wagnerian music German? In a sense, yes; but had it remained 
German only it would have died with Its crsator. What we want 
to And and what we want to get is that social and political tech¬ 
nique in life which will make It possible for us to enjoy In the 
present the grsat unlversals, rather than having to seek them in 
the past. To hate Jesus because he was a Jew is to curb the soul; 
to refuse to read Socrates because he was a Greek would belittle 
any man. It has been a law of history that whenever the bounds 
of a people have been set in a given groove, that people has never 
contributed to the development of world culture and has always 
ultimately stifled its own. 


Our Crippled Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OP KANSAS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an address delivered on Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1940, before the Kiwanis club of this city, by the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] on the subject 
Our Crippled Children. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I have addresaed many luncheon clubs and district organiza¬ 
tions In my 21 years in the National Capital, but no subject 
assigned to me has appealed to me quite as much, none has been 
closer to my heart, than the subject which you have given me 
today; Crippled Children and What Can Be Done for Them. 

X am glad that you are honored by the presence of my colleague, 
Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, one of your Kiwanis 
brothers and a friend of crippled children. Wisconsin had not 
been represented by a Republican in the Senate for many years 
until Senator Wiley arrived a year ago. I am pleased to tell you 
Senator Wiley has already made a great many friends in the 
Senate. They like him. 

I have had many interests in the course of my busy life, but let 
me tell you I have never known a heart appeal quite equal to that 
which comes from helping crippled children. 1 know of no heart¬ 
warming tonic to equal a sight of the happiness of a crippled 
child made whole. They are often too youzig to comprehend the 
full extent of the blessing that has come to them. They only 
know they are free to run and play like other children. They have 
yet to realize that instead of dragging through life, a burden to 
themselves and to others, they may grow to be useful and active 
men and women, with as fair a chance for happiness and inde¬ 
pendence as the best of us have. 

It is my belief that no human being Is quite as deserving of 
help as the crippled child. Robbed first of the ability to enjoy 
the pleasures of childhood, he sees himself held back and handi¬ 
capped in the effort to attain development along lines which mean 
success or failure in later life. Certainly, my friends, there is no 
movement more worthy of wholehearted suppcnT. Helping a little 
child to health and happiness is an act which returns to the giver 
a lasting blessing In full measure. 

All of you probably have pictures In your minds, as 1 have, of 
crippled children with twisted legs, bent backs, and other deforml- 
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Uoe; but aooonUag to tbe White Houee Oonterauoe on 

Child Bdidth And X^oteotlon, a crippled child la “one whoee future 
oatMOity for aeH-eupport la threatened by dleeaae or defect of the 
honea, jolnta, or mueclea.** 

*11ili aame White House oonference, inddentally. recommended 
that county^ state, and Katlon provide by means of constructive 
and coordinated planning a program of child care relating to pre- 
ventloti and cure of crippled children. When such a program Is 
carried out In each community ae It should be, the number of 
crippled children wUl be redxioed to the lowest possible fl^re and 
a huge percent of those crippled will be hejM greatly, If not 
entirely cured. Thus the number of crippled adults Who now have 
such a terrible time getting along in grown>-up life would be 
drastically reduced. 

Today in the United States It la estimated there are between 
S00;000 and 400.000 crippled children, ranging up to 16 years of age. 
Their number was considerably increased a few years ago by a 
wave of infantile paralysis that swept across the coun^. Ac¬ 
cording to these estimates, these 400,000 children are so deformed 
as to be no use to themselves. They are charges upon those near 
to them. In thousands of cases, they are flnanoial charges upon the 
communities in which they live. Ninety percent of these eases 
come from the homes of poor families. Yet this movement to 
make deformed or crippled children normal U almost new. 
Little or no thou^t was given this problem 36 years ago. Today 
the crippled children's movement, 1 am glad to say, is spreading 
with marvelous rapidity. There Is so much satisfaction to be 
gained in realising the difference in the condition of the crippled 
child before and after its little body is repaired that many per¬ 
sons are gripped by the thrlU of having had something to do with 
such blessed work. 

I wish I had the power to show you what it means to have this 
great army of deformed boys and girls in the United States. It 
woiild reach from horlaon to horlson and far beyond. Some 
would be crawling, some upright on crutches, some unable to lift 
themselves In any posture above the ground. You would see little 
boys 6 and 6 years old who oould not stand, much less walk. 
You would see tiny babes dasped close in the arms of despairing 
mothers who love their children not the less, but more, because 
of the limbs twisted at birth and feet bent so that they may never 
be able to walk. I know of nothing more pathetic in this world 
than a child of poverty, deformed, uncared for, unwanted by 
society. 

You must remember that most of these children are crippled 
only physically. Mentally they are normal. Hence It Is vitally 
Important that care be provided for them which as nearly as 
possible will enable them to achieve the fullest development. 

We find that special education for crippled children Is confined 
mainly to cities. An amazing difference exists among the different 
cities In the methods and cost of education, which ranges per 
child from about $187 a year to almost $600 a year. The special 
education of crippled children Is designed to prepare them to live 
harmoniously with those who are not handicapped. It is Impor¬ 
tant that citizens should be taught that this advicatlon Is not 
charity but is sound public policy. Lack of understanding of this 
fact on the part of the average man and woman Is a terrible 
hindrance in inaugurating better community programs for the 
care of the child. 

As is the case In public relief, the care and education of crippled 
children is slowly being shifted from private agencies and institu¬ 
tions to those maintained by public funds. 

Important as education is for crippled children, equally impor¬ 
tant is proper treatment. 1 am sure you will not mind If I tell 
you a little about the Foundation for Crippled Children, at To¬ 
peka, which a few of us helped to organize at Christmas time in 
1920, and which Is still doing good work. More than a thousand 
children, with the assistance of this foundation, have been given 
Intensive orthopedic services by the best surgeons and In the best 
hospitals to be foimd in aU the world. 

TOe work of the foundation is limited by no boundary line and 
discriminates In favor of no race or creed. Crippled children from 
15 different States have profited through our foimdatlon, and let¬ 
ters of information, encouragement, and advice have been sent on 
application to parents of unfortunate children in every State in the 
Union and other parts of the world. I have never been Interested 
In any work which gave me quite as much satisfaction. 

Our Job for the crippled child will never be done until we are 
able to control diseases and accidents to such an extent that no 
child will be crippled; imtil we have such knowledge of the situa¬ 
tion that we can provide proper treatment for every crippled child; 
and until the Nation is providing proper education for every crip¬ 
pled child. 

It is unfortunate that comparatively few crippled children have 
the advantage of early discoveiY, treatment, and training. In small 
towns and rural communities children are at a much greater dis¬ 
advantage than in cities. This is due to lack of facilities for their 
care. It is a striking fact that the less seriously crippled children 
are far more neglected than those in a serious condition. 

As I see It, there are at this time three great needs for crippled 
children In the United States which ought to be supplied. 

The first is a Nation-wide survey of crippled children. We should 
know exactly how many there are, how they became crippled, what 
their needs for treatment or prevention are, and how we may 
organize to handle these needs. 

The second need throughout the country is for more adequate 
faemtieg for treatment and training of crippled children. 


The third need—and we find It right here tn the IMstrSct of 
Oohtmbla—is for more adequate appropriation for the oondact wf 
our schools for crimed children. 1 am exceedingly interested in 
that problm, and I know you are. You have been of very great 
assistance In solving this problem for something Uke 17 years. 

You know, of course, that crippled children require more dare 
than normal children. But as far as possible they should be treated 
as if they were normal, and not as a care or a liability to the family 
or the community. With the right kind of care and a helpful atti¬ 
tude of mind on the part of those who are oaring for them, orlppM 
children can be made social assets to ^ community, instead of 
liabUitles. 

There Is an economic side to this wOTk, too. Most State hos¬ 
pitals. where a good deal of the food needed by the inmates is pro¬ 
duced on the place, estimate the cost of food and care of the young 
patient at $200 a year. Of course, that doesn't include Interest on 
the Investment In buildings, the cost of the buildings, or any such 
Items. But on this basis It would cost $60,000,000 annually to main¬ 
tain the 800,000 deformed children for 1 year. That would give 
them a bare existence. Supposing the average life of such a child 
is 40 years; that would mean their subsistence for that length of 
time would total $2,400,000,000—4f they were allowed to remain in 
their deformed State throughout life. 

But suppose these 800,000 crippled children were restored, were 
able to make their own way. and to help support others; what would 
be the result? 

The average earning capacity of a human being In the class of 
the average deformed child Is estimated at approximately $1,000 a 
year. That would mean that these 300,000 crippled children in 
their average life of 40 years would earn exactly $12,000,000,000. 

By restoring these children to some measure of usefulness, instead 
of having to spend $2,400,000,000 to take care of them until they 
reach the age of 40, they would add $12,000,000,000 to the Nation's 
earning power, a stupendous sum. 

Here, then, is further proof that there is no Investment in the 
world whose returns can compare to what you invest in restoring a 
deformed child to a condition of happy usefulness. 

I am reminded of an occasion a few years ago, on which I invited 
the crippled children of your Washington schools to be my guests 
In the Senate gallery during one of the interesting sessions. It 
was something of a task to get them there, but I had the capable 
assistance of the school officials and the officials and employees of 
the Senate. It proved to be a wonderfully thrilling event for the 
chfidren and almost as much of an event for the Senators. 

You know, of course, that the District of Columbia, which is doing 
such fine work for these little folks, has an association for crippled 
children of the District and I am proud to say has made me a mem¬ 
ber of its board of directors from the beginning of the organization, 
I am glad to say also this association, headed by Mrs. Cary Orayson, 
has done some really worth-while work. 

Washington, too, is the center of another movement for the bene¬ 
fit of crippled children; I mean that sponsored by President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. The Warm Springs Foundation, established by our 
President In Georgia for the aid of these handicapped children, I 
regard as one of America's greatest humanitarian achievements. It 
means so much that the proceeds from the hundreds of birthday 
balls throughout the country, amoimtlng to large sums, goes to the 
crippled children in every State In the Union and the District at 
Columbia. I am glad that already plans are well under way for the 
event on January 30. with indications of a record-breaking success, 
I know you Bllwanlans will do 3 rour part. 

Special gjrmnasium facilities in the schools have been a great 
blessing to crippled children, as well as have special opportunities 
from swimming. You remember what a great help it was to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt In his recovery from Infantile paralysis to swim 
down in Georgia, and how important a part In his present well¬ 
being it seems to be to have a swimming pool Installed in the 
White House. You know, of course, that many children are crippled 
from infantile paralysis exactly as our President was. These chil¬ 
dren have had marvelous benefits from the Warm Springs estab¬ 
lishment, as well as from the numerous hospitals throughout the 
country. 

1 have talked of education and. to some extent, treatment of 
crippled children, but I have said little of the prevention of 
crippling. There are definite ways of preventing crippling. For 
example, health laws and automobile traffic laws properly enforced, 
and other safeguards, such as clinics and stations for diagnosis, have 
greatly lessened the number of accidents and the number of serious 
causes of disease which result in crippled children. This matter 
of prevention has not yet been given the attention it should receive. 
It happens that much more funds are available for the care of 
crippled children than for preventive measures. I think we should 
provide more funds for treatment. I also think we have great need 
for funds and more resources for prevention. 

It is most encouraging that crippled children have received the 
attention of more volunteer and professional organizations than 
have any other group of the handicapped. During recent years this 
attention has been shown in many States by clinics provided by law 
and by better facilities for diagnosis and treatment. There Is, 
however, a great need for comprehensive research work to investi¬ 
gate every angle of the problem of these children. Constructive 
experiments for the purpose of learning how these children can best 
be adjusted to normal living conditions are very necessary. 

1 zay to you, the problem of the crippled child presents a chal¬ 
lenge to the people of the United States, to Oongresa, and to the 
administrative agencies of the United States, and a challenge to 
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tbe legi^atures and cities of oiir eotmtry. Certainly every child of 
our Nation is entitled* so far as is possthle. to the andent prescrip¬ 
tion of a sound mind In a sound body. 

Right here in Wadklngton the challenge has been made, and I 
am glad that you men of Kiwanls are accepting It. Your dlnlc 
and hospltallaatlon for crippled children le Indeed deserving of 
praise, as is your annual Christmas party and other work. 

And now another challenge has been thrown before you. that of 
setting up a school for the crippled children only of the District 
of Ooltunbta. As X understand the problem, at least $2,000 must be 
raised to remodel another building and make it suitable for the 
needs of the crippled children. 

The crippled children's school, as It now eiclsts, was established 
by Congrm in 1929, and has since been accommodated by assign¬ 
ment as a separate unit in a regular school—^flrst at the Weightman 
and now at the Langdon School. 

X have also been told that the school authorities of this city 
consider it most desirable that the education of crippled children 
be in a separate school building, rather than a unit of a regular 
school. And X understand that this policy is approved by the 
Federal Bureau of Education, citing in support thereof that 
practically every city In the United States which has a popula¬ 
tion comparable with that of Washington has such a separate 
building for the education of its crippled children. The Washing¬ 
ton School Board, I am further told, in pursuance thereof has 
for the last 4 or 0 years included In its budget an Item for 
appropriation to start such a building, but this Item has been 
stricken in every case, X believe, before it reached Oongress. 

Now, I understand, the building at Allison and Thirteenth 
Streets NW., which has been used as a health school for children 
threatened with tuberculosis, Is to be vacated, and that it can 
be readily adapted to the needs of the crippled children. I 
have been informed that by making minor, but siifflclent, changes 
in the building, the cost probably would be only $2,000, and that 
yoxir club possibly Is willing to volunteer its services and con¬ 
tribute BUfflclent cash to absorb most of. if not all of, this 
expense. 

Your offer, your attitude In regard to this move, Is a wonderful 
thing. X know that Is the spirit of Kiwanls, and X compliment 
you on such action. And I assure you that X shall give my 
utmost support to that program. 

I say there Is no greater call to which men can rally than 
around the standard of helpless children. We must get them out 
of the wheel chairs. We must make them walk. We must give 
them cotirage and, so far as possible, give them an even chance 
with other hoys and girls In the race of life. 

Again, I say, the work for crippled children is the finest ex¬ 
pression of modem civilization. It is the finest because It is 
bfised on the most beautiful human attributes which prompt us 
to help those who cannot help themselves, and It Is fine because It 
fits In with the highest Ideals of our Christian civilization. That 
is why Kiwanls is so keenly interested In crippled children. 

Before I close, my friends, 1 want to say thank you for allow¬ 
ing me these few moments, and again I want to compliment you 
on your tine work, and wish you success. 

My last word Is a touching poem, written by a physically 
handlcapi^ woman—Ann Shulman, of Chicago. She heads it 
•‘Challenge'*: 

“Give them opportunity; 

Make the youngsters straight and strong; 

Pity is not what they want: 

Let them know that they ‘belong.* 

“Help them with your understanding; 

Give the pennies you can spare; 

Rid them of all backward feeling; 

Teach that you can ‘do and dare.* 

“Know their capabilities; 

Give each one an equal start; 

Open wide the door for them; 

Open wide your heart.** 


American Rights on the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


ARTICLE BY GENERAL JOHNSON 


Mf*. REYNOLEWS. Mr. Presldentp in view of the fact that 
some interesting and important notes have recently passed 
tyom the hands of our very able Secretary of State, the Hon¬ 


orable Cordell Hull, to olflicials of the British Empire in re¬ 
gard to the stoppage of our ships and the seizure and censor¬ 
ing of our mall. I ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the columns of the Appendix of the Concrissxonal Record 
an article by Oen. Hugh S. Johnson which aiipeared in the 
Miami Daily Herald, of Miami, Fla., under date of December 
29. 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(From the Miami (Fla.) Dally Herald of December 29. 1939] 
BarnsH Racket 
(By Hugh S. Johzieon) 

Wasbinoton, D. C., November 28.—^No nation ever made as great a 
sacrifloe of International rights as have we. We got off the ocean to 
avoid having to vindicate our rights at sea. 

Did we do that altogether because we didn’t want the Germans 
raising a cause of war by sinking our ships in submarine warfare? 
Partly, but It must be repeated that, up to our severance of diplo¬ 
matic relations with Germany in the World War, only one American 
ship had been attacked by submarines—and she was traveling with 
a wtlsh convoy. She wasn’t, as this ooliuxm once stated In error, 
sunk. She was the tanker Oulfiight and she Is still In service. 

A principal reason for recent American abandonment of rights was 
to avoid arguments with England. It was a handsome gesture. 
The lifting of the arms embargo is proving to be even more hand¬ 
some. It is going eventually to give the Allies supremacy In the air 
as our science, production, and ingenuity begin to provide more and 
better war planes than the Germans can produce. 

But all this was apparently not enough to satisfy our British 
cousins. They have an undoubted right to stop one of our ships 
anywhere on the seven seas, to visit and search her and. If she car¬ 
ries contraband, to seize her. But they have no right to seize 
American ships, convoy them to her ports, rifle and censor the United 
States mails and delay voyages until they become unprofltable. 

AMOXTMTS TO RACKET 

Neither has she any right to demand an alternative to this abuse 
of our rights, that American ships submit to her agents schedules 
of their sailings and manifestos of their cargoes. What that 
amounts to is an Indirect blockade of our ports under threat of 
grossly unlawful action if we do not accede. In plainer words, 
what It amounts to is a racket—with every aspect of an A1 Capone 
“protective” society. 

A new question that requires our attention is the British threat 
by “orders in coimcli’* to seize on the high seas gocds of German 
origin, regardless of ownership, as an act of “reprisal” against Ger¬ 
man Sinkings by submarines or mines. 

These British “orders In council” regulating the commerce of the 
world and riding roughshod over neutral rights are acts of supremely 
arbitrary audacity. We fought England in protest of them once. 
There is no precedent In International law for seizing enemy ex¬ 
ports, possibly of neutral ownership. That Isn’t reprisal against an 
enemy. That is reprisal against neutrals—or such fake neutrals as 
we have been—“friends” to the very limit of the letter of the law— 
with little regard for Its spirit. It is a kind of disguised piracy to 
which other presumable neutrals have objected, but which we have 
sv/allowed without a word. Can it be supposed that England would 
ever have dared that kind of gross affront without assurance that 
wc would not protest? Have we a new Walter Hines Page at the 
Court of Bt. James, and a new lianslng in Washington? Isn’t this 
the road to war? 

There is no question here of how many of our goods are involved. 
It Is solely a question of how many of our rights are involved. We 
are strangely silent here—but we are strangely vociferous In the 
Orient where many British dollars are involved and few of ours. 
We seem to be about to sacriflee $400,000,900 of our annual Japanese 
trade to protect $100,000,000 of big business fixed investment in 
China at the very moment when we are Inert to British confiscation 
of our rights at sea and Communist confiscation of our property 
rights in Mexico. 

Every time I write a piece like this I am accused of being pro- 
Hitler. X am no more pro-Hitler than Rabbi Wise, but It is time 
for somebody to be pro-American. 


Farm Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. last week 1 called the 
attention of the Congress to the fact that our balance of 
foreign trade in agricultural products Is heavily against the 
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American farmer, and gave official Gk)vernment figures to 
prove that our export trade in agricultural items has been 
declining and that our imports of such items in direct 
competition with American agriculture has been rapidly 
increasing. 

Today I wish to call the attention of the Congress to the 
United States Department of Commerce figures on farm 
imports for the first 10 months of 1039, as compared to the 
first 10 months of 1038. These figures undeniably prove that 
the present administration program of reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments certainly has been of injury rather than of benefit to 
American agriculture. They are: 


Farm imporU—United States imports of agricultural products, 10 
months, 1938 and 1939 


ru« S. Department of Oommerco flfmresl 


10 months endUiR October— 


Import items 


Unit 


1030 


Cattle. 

Moat products (total). 

Canned beef____ 

Cheese. 

(In 8hGll)„... 

Hides and skins (total). 

Cattle hides. 

Sheep and lamb skins. 

Silver fox fur skins. 

Casein... 

Barley... 

Oats. 

Wheat (all). 

Wheat flour. 

Barley malt. 

Hay. 

Wheat byproduct feeds. 

Chickpeas, dried. 

Potatoes, white or Irish. 

Saao_-____ 

Tapioca. 

Arrowroot. 

Peas, canned. 

Tomatoes, canned. 

Pineapples, prepared or preserved 

Applcfl... 

Wool, unmanufactured. 

Cotton, unmanufactured. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured. 

Flaxseed. 

Castor beans.... 

Potato starch. 

Maple sujfar and sirup. 

Wool noils, wastes, and rags.. 


Head-,.. 
Pounds, 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Dozen... 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Number. 
Pounds. 
Bushel.. 
Bushel.. 
Bushel.. 
Pounds. 
Pounds- 
Tons--.. 
Tons.... 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Pounds- 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Pounds., 
Pounds., 
Pounds., 
Bushels. 
Pounds., 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Bushel,. 
Pounds. 
Pounds. 
Pounds., 
Pounds.. 


123,T32,m 
66 , & 33,000 
44 , 423.000 
182,844 
131 , 806,000 
30 , 338,000 
26 , 496,000 
13,749 
317,000 
126,000 
6,258 


2 , 433,000 
12 , 237,000 
84 , 762,000 
13.606 
27,173 
6 . 890 , 000 
86 , 316,000 
8 , 696,000 
183 . 322,000 
4 , 799,000 
326,000 
45 . 006,000 
26 , 918,000 
8,004 
69 , 810,000 
03 , 107,000 
60 , 968,000 
12 , 324,000 
90 , 570,000 
4 , 939,000 
3 . 798,000 
8 , 276,000 


664,339 
136 , 662,000 
78 , 073,000 
40 , 240,000 
367,336 
268 , 889,000 
104 , 217,000 
60 , 086,000 
76,067 
6 , 876,000 
746,000 
2 , 612,000 
0 , 310,009 
16 , 929,000 
90 , 626,000 
36,550 
372,951 
7 , 607,000 
48 , 072,000 
21 . 262,000 
295 , 088,000 
7 , 081,000 
1 , 070,000 
47 , 773,000 
67 , 032,000 
24,661 
197 , 026,000 
84 , 443,000 
64 , 644,000 
14 , 724,000 
116 , 666,000 
7 , 816,000 
12 , 136,000 
16 , 200,000 


Note increase over 1938. 

After studying the above figures the farmers of America 
can judge for themselves as to whether or not the present 
Democratic administration under the New Deal has been prop¬ 
erly protecting the American market for the benefit of Ameri¬ 
can agriculture. A continuation of such heavy increases in 
agricultural imports will mean the ruination of those who till 
the soil of America. We must call a halt to the New Deal 
program of entering reciprocal-trade agreements that work 
to the Injury of our farmers through the flooding of American 
markets with farm products Imported from foreign lands. 

Within a few days I expect to give some interesting infor¬ 
mation as to the astounding decreases in our agricultural 
export trade during recent months. 


The Challenge of Intolerance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, JmtLary 8,1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. FRANS MURPHY 


Mr. MICHAEL J. 30SNNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am very glad to Include therein a 
most Unpresslve and humanitaiian address entitled 
iiXXx VI—App . e 


Challenge of Intolerance/' delivered by the Attorney General, 
the Honorable Frank Murphy, newly appointed Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Uiiited States, at the National 
Conference for Palestine, on January 7, 1940, at the May¬ 
flower Hotel, Washington. D. C. 

I commend this very able analysis of the abuses of tol¬ 
erance that have descended upon so many countries abroad 
today, to the Members of the House and the people of my 
State because of its cosmopolitan and timely interest. Thou* 
sands upon thousands of the good people of the State of 
New York, or their ancestors, fled the Old World, driven by 
the scourge of similar abuses in other days of tsranny and 
oppression to experience and ultimately to cherish the free¬ 
dom and the joy of our democracy. And so, in these perilous 
days when the tentacles of foreign isms are attempting to 
stretch like a mEdignant growth from the land of dictator¬ 
ships to the land of the free, it behooves us to heed the 
analogy drawn by the Attorney General. Tolerance is the 
bulwark of the heritage of every American, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; and It should be treasured and 
nurtured beyond the realm of theory and into the realm of 
practice as one of the proudest possessions of our coimtry 
today. The address follows: 

For many of the human family the period we live In Is one of 
heartbreak and tragedy. Helplesely, the humble, unknown thou¬ 
sands whose only wants are bread and peace see their hpmelands 
overrun by Invading armies, their homes end fields ravaged by the 
lightning strokes of war. Life for them Is a nightmare of destruc¬ 
tion and hate, too horrible to be believed. If It were not that the 
harsh facts lie before their eyes. 

In such an era, earnest efforts on the other side of the ledger— 
endeavors to find and to build homes for the homeless and op¬ 
pressed—must come to all men of good will as a source of cheer and 
encouragement. I am grateful for the opportunity to visit with 
you who are engaged In such a movement. 

To one like myself who was brought up from early childhood to 
read and revere the Bible as the book of books. Palestine Is not 
simply a distant country, nor are the people who first made it the 
Holy Land simply another race. The land of the book and the 
people of the book are peculiarly part of the religious heritage of 
civilized men. 

And so it Is that your efforts to help build a sanctuary for the 
harried and homeless of the Jewish people have a mighty appeal to 
those of us of other faiths and races who still find refuge, when the 
world about us seems the darkest, In the spiritual teachings of the 
humble prophets who dwelt in Zion and In OalUee many centuries 
ago. 

We recall that America itself came Into being at the hands of 
harried and homeless people searching for the blessings of peace 
and freedom. Remembering their great struggle, we sympathize the 
more with this effort of yours to create in Palestine a haven of 
refuge and a center of culture where your kith and kin, free from 
oppression and persecution, can find life and peace In the land of 
their forefathers. 

The particular tasks which you have set for yourselves are neces¬ 
sitated, and at the same time complicated, by eictemal events. We 
are living through a dark and emergent period in the world’s his¬ 
tory. Unquestionably It Is a period of transition and change, 
although the exact nature of the transition and change is something 
that few of us know enough to understand or are wise enough to 
foretell. 

Men and women everywhere are haunted by a feeling of Insecur¬ 
ity, of helplessness to protect the things they cherish most. And 
yet, while their present state Is so unhappy, they also have a fear 
of change, and of the unforeseeable and unknowable consequences 
of change. They fear that change Instead of bringing them greater 
security vdll take away the things they want most to keep. 

We live, therefore, amid the clash of social and economic forces 
which at times become motivated more by passion and fear than 
by reason and knowledge. The forces of discontent, mistaking 
change for progress, attack what is good as well as what Is bad In 
the established order of things. To achieve change for the sake 
of change and the aggrandizement of their own power they would 
trample over other men’s religion and other men’s freedom to think 
and say what they believe. On the other hand, forces, fearing 
change or having a vested Interest against change, blindly defend 
what is bad as well as what is good In the established order of 
things. TO prevent changb and to stop the stars in their oourses 
they would deny other men political liberty and economic oppor¬ 
tunity, and would crush all efforts to appeal to reason or even to 
Ood. 

The forces of enlightenment today are not those which resist all 
change or the forces which favor any change. They are. Instead, 
the forces which seek to achieve, in time, such improvements In 
the established order of things as may be necessary to protect 
in a moving world the gains which oivUized men through centuries 
of struggle have acquired. 

That, essentially, is the aim of the forces of enlightenment, the 
forces of religion and true conservatism, without regard to political 
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partlsAiishlp, in tbii country «nd ottior oouatrlM where ttie lamps 
or reason have not been exthagtiiahed. 

But in large Motions of w worlU where the lamps of reason 
have gone out or have Blokered lom, the enlightened ejOTort to im¬ 
prove the lot of all men has given way tp a tesurgenoe of bigotry 
and intolerance as cruel and as barbarous as history has ever 
recorded. And today, as in the olden time, It is the Jewish people— 
homeless and so the least able to defend themselves—who have 
suffered tort and suffered the hardest. Once again, they have 
served ae the most readUy available scapegoats for those who ac¬ 
cept loroe as their gospel and find virttae In refusing to be guided 
by to laws of reason or the laws of Qod. 

But to world will make a grave mistake if from them facts It 
concludes that the revival of Intolerance is primarily or peculiarly 
a Jewish problem. For already it is apparent that the Jews are 
serving not merely as a scapegoat but as a smoke screen to conceal 
more aggressive designs of power-mad men. Already those who 
started out and who continue to halt the Jews are baiting Protes¬ 
tants and Cathc^lcs whenever they find that they have the force to 
succeed and that the loot makes their effort worth while. The 
worship of force is not only antl-JewiSh. It la anti-Christian, It Is 
a revolt against reason and Ood. 

This is not a lesson for Europe alone, or simply for lands other 
than our offn. It is a lesson that Americans, also, need to learn 
and to carry with them through life as an inseparable part of their 
dtieenshlp, for the virus of antisemitism has made itself felt here 
as well as abroad. 

The purveyors of hatred, the provokers of division and strife, the 
swaggering apostles of force and violence are methodically and with 
premeditation laboring to bring to the United States the same con¬ 
ditions of group hatred and civil war that have destroyed the peace 
of Europe, l^eacherously they canmullage their true nature by 
representliig themselves to the \tnwary as defenders of Ood, Amer¬ 
ica, and the Constitution. Unscrupulously they stir up riots in 
the city streets, they Intimidate peaceful citizens, they Invade 
meetings, and they p^dle as truth to malicious lies which people 
of their ilk have invented to blacken those whom they hate. 

Some of this professional hate mongerlng government can and 
will combat through the laws of to land. But In the main Ameri- 
oan democracy must look for Its defense to the wisdom of to 
people and their determination not to be led on the paths that 
have taken other peoples to communism and fascism. 

Not guns nor battleships will ultimately preserve democracy, 
but the devotion of a people who have to good sezise to reallae 
that Intolerance is no respecter of persons—^that once unleashed it 
has no regard for religion or race or economic status; or, least ai 
all, tor that dignity of the individual which lies at the basis of our 
dvllization. Democracy In America will be saved If as a people we 
are wise enough to know that if we do not respect other's faiths the 
day may come when other men will not respect our faiths. 

The reftigee problem Is not a problem of or for any one race or 
religion; it la a challenge to dvUlzed man the world over. In help¬ 
ing to c^ve your people or any people a chance to live a free life In 
a free country we are helping to do our part to preserve justice and 
liberty in a civilized world, We are not merely relieving suffering 
and distress; we are helping to preserve for ourselves and our 
posterity those Ideas and spiritual values without which life would 
be a barren and brutish thing. 

There are some things in this era of transition on . which we an 
cannot agree—some matters of national policy about which there 
are bound to be honest differences of opinion. 

But there is one question of policy that should not and must not 
divide us. Should it eventually do so, the end of American democ¬ 
racy will not be far behind. 

That policy is the creed of tolerance which for a century and 
a half has sustained civil liberty and representative government in 
this land. 

There is no hope for us In turning away from that policy. And 
those who preach that we will prosper by doing so preach a black 
and destructive doctrine. They prMush a doctrine that Is the be¬ 
trayal of everything that the fathers of the Republic hoped and 
planned for. They preach a philosophy that can bring nothing but 
hate and misery and ruin to this Nation, whicb has become great 
only through harmony and mutiial faith among those who built it. 

America was not built by anti-Semitism, or antl-Protsstantism, 
or hatred for the Catholics, or by the fantastic doctrines of racial 
superiority that are practiced elsewhere. America was built to 
greatness by a partnership of men and women who represent every 
raoe and nationality that inhabits the globe. The good things of 
life that you and X enjoy we owe not to Catholics alone or Jews 
alone or Bnglishmen or Irish alone—we do not owe them to Aryans 
or non-Aryans alone or to white or hlaok alone—^we owe them to 
all Qod's children of every color and nation and creed—to all Ood’s 
children whom He loves each alike with that same love which 
*‘pasMth aU understanding.'* 

What folly, what awful tragedy, what disloyalty, to talk of dis- 
scdiving tot Ood-lnsptred partnership now when democracy needs 
it most. 

America’s mission Is not the propagation of hate. Our mission is 
tot of helping to prove tot only m peaoe and brotherhood will 
men find happiness on this earth. Our mission is to show that by 
reasonable and peaceful ineans» men of different natures can build 
a common security |n which justice and liberty are denied to none. 

To those who adc if we axe worthy of such an errand, let us give 
to answer of a Nation imlted in Its friendship for thoM who are 
oppressed, disd ainf ul of any who would take away from us the 
ma t c hl ess blessing of our friendsh^i for each other. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rxcoim, X include the following address 
ddivered by me at the second annual dinner of the Associated 
Community Planning Committee of Boston, held in Boston 
the evening of December 13, 1039: 

Every group of people throughout time Immemorial has developed 
Its own pattern of behavior. Its own way of thinking. A pattern 
which permeates all phases of their thou^t and behavior. 

Today we find ourselves m a bewildered and confused world, a 
world tom by two sharply contrasting ideologies. On the one 
hand we have in Germany, Italy, and Russia, a form of government 
which we know by that accurate deecrlptive term—totalitarianism. 
On the other hand, we have what has come to be known as the 
American waj^—democracy. Bach of these is striving to Inculcate 
their Ideals and standards in the minds of their peoples. In Ger¬ 
many, Russia, and Italy, the way of life is totalitarianism, and the 
manner in whicb these people are oriented to their philosophy is 
dictatorial, by orders from above, by orders to do certain things, by 
orders not to do certain things. These countries, as modem tyran¬ 
nies, are controlled and regulated by a small group of Mlf-constl- 
tuted superior men. These dictators, believing in nazl-iam and 
communism, seek to perpetuate these forms of government by forcing 
their people to accept their policies. Quite accurately they realize 
that if communism and fascism are to be accepted they must seep 
through all aspects of the Individual's life. Therefore, they seek 
through orders, cruelty, and relentless punishment to force people 
to accept principles of dictatorship. 

Our situation in this cotmtry is quite the reverse. We have a 
democratic form of government because that Is the form of govern¬ 
ment which the American people want. The people of this country 
decide what they want and then issue orders through elections and 
referenda to their elected officials. These omoials, under orders 
from their votm«, then put Into practice those plans and programs 
which the people decide they will have for their own benefit. 

Totalitarianism, which in objectives and methods, consists of 
authority at the top and responsibility from below; democracy, 
which in objectives and methods, consists of responsibility from 
above and authority from below. 

Our contemporaries divide life Into four Important constitu¬ 
ent parts: Wor^lp, work, health, and play. Man mtist satisfy 
the strivings of his Inner soul through worship and reverence of 
Gkxl and thoM religious teachings which humanity has accepted. 

must satisfy his creative and productive desires by working 
and contributing to the material and nonmaterial wealth of civ¬ 
ilization. Man must maintain his physical well-being In order 
to accompUsh the other objectives. And, you will note, along 
with these other Important conmonents of behavior, play has 
been Included. Essential to a well-ordered social existence is the 
opportunity for clean, healthy recreation and play. 

The Fascist and communistic countries well know the im- 
pmtanoe of recreation in the lives of their peoples. The Italian 
Government early developed its goverxuxient-subsidlzed program 
of recreation. The German and Russian Governments, too, nave 
stressed the importance of recreational programs. TheM pro¬ 
grams have been imposed from above, however. The government 
has decided what types of recreation are most desirable, which 
will aid their totalitarian plans, which will contribute to the 
strength of their military might, and which are wasteful in what 
they do no more than please the people. Thus, the totalitarian¬ 
ism is reflected in their recreation and play. 

What reflection of the American way do we find in the recrea¬ 
tional program of our own coimtry? 

In an active, growing cotmtry, abundant in natural resources 
and wealth, tore is a tendency to Ignore the necessity for play 
and recreation. Abundant money enables people to become de¬ 
pendent upon professional entertainment and recreation, rather 
than rely on t3aemsslv«s. With the tightening of our economic 
belts in 1929, with to disastrous aftereffects of the uncontrolled 
orgy in financial epeculation by people who oared little for the 
plight of the forgotten man, with to great Increase In wealth of 
the few at the expense of to many, to o^ortunities for healthy, 
natural recreational activities lesMned. The average person no 
longer had the money with Which to pay for his recreation, he no 
lon^ eotikl afford to equipment needed to indulge Ifi hie choloe 
avocation, he shunned hie former social co m panio n s because ol 
fear of being dhgraced through his lack qf employment, and he no 
longer had antrea to toM etuba and aasooiations where he had 
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onoe partook of his recreational fare, a place where he could 
indulge In his recreation. 

According to a Nation-wide survey we find, for example, that 
over 18 percent of our youth at this time had no other leisure-time 
activity than loafing, that over 21 percent indicated attending 
movies for their leisure-time activity, and that 24 percent Indi¬ 
cated dating and dancing as their principal leisure-time activity. 
That loafing Included Idling, talking on street comers, such inac¬ 
tivity accounted for our high rates of Juvenile delinquency and 
for the fact that almost 60 percent of our first offenders are under 
the age of 24. 

Older people, hard-hit by the depression, fearing through false 
pride to associate with their former friends while unemployed, lose 
Interests, and resort to activities which are disastrous to our reli¬ 
gious beliefs and economic structure, to the Inviolability of the 
family and ultimately, as a result, to the very existence of 
democracy Itself. 

A new administration, a farsighted administration, an adminis¬ 
tration under the leadership of one who valued democracy as a 
living, vital entity, set Itself to the task of aiding unemployed 
people through the establishment of the Works Progress Admin¬ 
istration; to the development of our most valuable asset—our 
youth, through the establishment of the National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration and the Civilian Conservation Corps; to the creation 
of a Social Security Administration which would give succor to 
the aged, aid to the dependent mothers, security to the unem¬ 
ployed wage earners, help to the blind and crippled. 

While devoting himself to the control of those Instruments of 
finance which had led our country Into a period of depression, 
which had nearly shattered the pillars of democracy, and in bring¬ 
ing back new life, new vitality, new strength, to the democratic 
way of life. President Roosevelt was farsighted In realizing that 
recreational opportunities must be provided to those who have 
been plunged Into despair and want. Thus It was that the 
Works progress Administration and the National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration were authorized by the President of the United States 
to develop a recreational program. Unlike Russia, unlike Ger¬ 
many. unlike Italy, where such a decision would have resulted In 
a small group of self-authorized government officials imposing 
upon the people a plan for recreation, the administration of our 
country authorized the development of adequate recreational 
programs in the American way, the democratic way. 

The program which has been developed here In Boston Is typ¬ 
ical of the Nation-wide program and in fact, the Boston program 
has been copied by many other cities and States. With the 
assistance of the Community Service, Inc., of Boston, the Works 
Progress Administration and the National Youth Administration 
first established associate recreational planning committees in 
the natural divisions of the city. These twenty-odd planning 
committees, composed of business, civic, educational, and social 
leaders of each district, met and sought to express the desire 
of the residents of each community as to the recreational needs. 
Each committee, Independent of the other, then made recom¬ 
mendations as to the development of a supervised recreational 
program. Racial background, economic composition, social en¬ 
vironment, and other necessary factors were taken Into consid¬ 
eration by each committee because each committee was repre¬ 
sentative of its community. Thus. Instead of regimentation such 
as Russia, Germany, and Italy, have known, Boston developed Its 
own recreational program, designed to meet the needs of the 
residents of each. In certain parts of the city, musical projects 
were developed, in others, theatrical projects, discussion groups, 
forums, playroom activities, dancing, contests, clubs, whatever 
the community Itself decided that It might need. 

Here Is no regimentation, here Is no coercion, here Is no dic¬ 
tatorship, here Is the essence of democracy: The Government of 
the United States under inspired leadership of President Roosevelt, 
providing leadership and assistance to the local communities so 
that the local community may develop its own program which 
It Itself has selected In the recreational projects of Boston. 
Through the Associated Communities planning committees we 
find the development of the democratic philosophy In recreation 
In the democratic way, the American way. 
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Mr, GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
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address by Paul O. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, before the American Petroleum Institute's twen¬ 
tieth annual meeting at Chicago, HI., on November 16, 1939: 

On February 5 of this year, Dr. Brunlng, the last Chancelor of 
free Germany, told me that if there were war, Germany and Russia 
would be allies, because, as he said, their Ideologies are similar— 
both are feudallatlo In concept. By his use of the word 'Teudal- 
istlc,** he Implied that there was nothing new about the modem 
Isms, that they were merely a streamlining of the old idea that the 
individual Is a servant of the state. He might have used the adjec¬ 
tive **trlbal,** because in ancient times the same belief prevailed 
almost universally. As a matter of fact, of the thirty-eight to 
forty billion people who have lived since the beginning of the 
Christian era, less than one billion have ever known the meaning 
of personal liberty and economic freedom. No, there Is nothing 
new about the idea that rulers should completely control the lives 
of the people. 

The new idea—^the dynamically new Idea in human history—^Is 
that Individuals, if given a reasonable opportunity for a free ex¬ 
pression of their abilities, can bring about a higher standard of 
living and a better social order for themselves. Speaking broadly, 
that concept is only about 200 years old. It has had application 
In only a few countries—in modem England, France, Holland, 
Sweden. Norway, the United States, and some smaller countries, and 
for a comparatively brief time In Central Europe. It Is worth 
noting that only the billion who have enjoyed freedom have ever 
experienced an Improved standard of living. The common man in 
all totalitarian countries, from the days of the tribal chiefs to 
present-day dictators, has lived either at a subsistence or starvation 
level. The burning issue at the present time Is whether the con¬ 
cept of Individual liberty and economic freedom shall live or perish 
from the earth. 

I do not propose taking time for any Impassioned appeal for the 
preservation of Individual liberty. I assume that you are as de¬ 
termined as I am that there shall be no turning to feudalism as far 
as America is concerned. I have no fear of the enslavement of free 
Americans by any sudden military coup, or by any legislative action 
by which we will vote ourselves into bondage. There is no prospect 
of a black-out of freedom in America. I do believe that there Is 
danger of a fade-out as a result of certain pressures which threaten 
free enteiprise. I do not need to remind you gentlemen that per¬ 
sonal liberty and religious freedom cannot survive If free enterprise 
Is supplanted by regimentation. Speaking historically, civil and 
religious liberties have always followed and not preceded the break¬ 
ing of governmental controls over the market. In England, France, 
and Holland, people gained civil and religious liberty after they had 
fought for and won the right to conduct free business enterprise— 
not before. In Germany and Italy, on the other hand, as we have 
seen in our own day, the people lost their civil and religious freedom 
after they lost free enterprise. We must either maintain free enter¬ 
prise or accept feudalism. 

The outward and visible manifestation of the hazard to free 
enterprise Is the excessive and constantly mounting burden of 
Federal, State, and local taxation. Some years ago I heard a most 
challenging address in which the speaker analyzed the fall of civili¬ 
zations. It was his theory that either anarchy or regimentation was 
Inevitable once taxation reached a point where it was absorbing 
In excess of from 36 to 46 percent of national income. He first 
recited the case of ancient Efeypt, where the mounting expense of 
the priesthood eventually absorbed more than half the earnings of 
the producers, with the result that there was revolution and chaos. 
He then laid before us the history of Greece, where the expense 
attendant upon the conquests of Alexander finally brought about a 
similar disaster. Then he showed how In more modem times In 
Prance the nobility took such a toll from the workers that revolu¬ 
tion become inevitable. 

Let us see what Is happening In America. In the year 1913 our 
national income was $31,460,000,000. Federal, State, and local taxes 
were approximately $2,194,000,000, or 7 percent of the national 
income. Twenty-five years later, or in 1938, national income was 
$62,450,000,000—approximately double that of 1913, Ordinary gov¬ 
ernmental expenditures were $17,100,000,000, which was 27 percent 
of national income. Of this amount, $13,700,000,000 was raised by 
taxes and the balance by borrowing. In addition to the ordinary 
expenditures, our Government incurred additional contingent and 
credit liabilities of $8,700,000,000, bringing the total to $20,800,000,- 
000, or 33^ percent of national Income. Governmental expenditures 
were almost 10 times what they were 25 years ago, whereas national 
Income was just double. We are approaching the danger point. 

There are those who contend that the best, method to reduce this 
dangerously high percentage of national Income being taken by 
taxes Is through a drastic reduction in governmental expenditures; 
others, with equal vehemence, argue that the only answer Is a sharp 
increase In national income. It Is my opinion that we must move 
in both directions. However, neither howling about expenditures 
nor shouting for prosperity will suffice. Before we can proceed 
Intelligently we must find out why governmental costs are high and, 
secondly, why national Income is low. An adequate answer to 
either of these questions would take hours which are not available 
and a profound knowledge which I do not possess. I shall limit 
myself to making certain observations, with the full reallSsation 
that they do not constitute either complete or authoritative answers 
to either question. 

Let us first consider this problem of reducing governmental ex¬ 
penditures. Obviously the first attack should to on the wasteful 
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uoe oX tax money. KveiTone veoognlM tbat It is dLlAoult to get 
full value for a tax (loUar. Wben we tlUnk of governmental ex* 
pendltures we tlilnlc of tlie federal Oovenunent, forgetting that 
there are 17S.OOO governmental spending units in the tfmted States. 
Xt seems to me that the xnoet sensible approach to this problem of 
eUmlnatiz 2 g the wasteful use of tax money is contained in the 
recommendations of the tax Foundation, of which Mr. Lewis H. 
Brown is chairman and Btr. A. Btdean. formerly of the Amen* 
can Petroleiun Institute, is executive director. They suggest that 
the tax battle WtU be won in the county, just as national elections 
are won in the precinct. They urge that the ooxmty taxpayers 
organise and subject county expenditures to an intelligent audit 
and analysis. I^te organisation proceeds naturally from county 
organlaauon. The State of Nebrasim has more or less provided the 
pmm where during 1938 the Nebraska Federation of Ootmty Tax* 
payers Leagues, wo^ng with public officials, brought about tax 
savings of $139,000,000 and a reduction in debt for local govern¬ 
mental units totaling $39,000,000. It would seem evident that this 
technique is sound. Our need is for its applloation in a wider area. 

In addition to curtailing the wasteful xise of tax dollars we face 
the equally Important problem of how taxes stumld be raised. This 
is particularly true Insofar as It applies to the Federal Government. 
At best, taxes are a retardant to business, but a given amount of 
taxes raised In one way may leave our economy functioning and in 
another seriously cripple It. Let us, for example, consider the effect 
of present Federal taxes on venture capital, which has been virtu¬ 
ally drlv^ from the market. 

Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation's Business, in an address delivered 
nearly a year ago, told a story in one succinct paragraph which X 
want to quote. Mr. Thorpe said: 

"It is a fact that from 1900 to 1930 three biUiozu each year of 
new capital, or savings, went into the development of new things 
and another three billions Into the expansion of Industries already 
established. Bighteen of these new things, such as automobiles, 
radio, rayon, today furnish employment to nearly 10.000,000 wage 
earners, one-fourth of the total number of those employed in gain¬ 
ful occupations. Since 1930 less than one-tenth of $3,000,000,000 
each vesnr has ventured in this way." 

Along with other businessmen, I have Ideas as to what might be 
done to free up ventxire capital. For example, I concur with Mr. 
B. 8. Vance, Who is chairman of our board and who was a member 
of the Fortune round table on taxation, that great benefit would 
come from a further revision of our method of taxing capital gains 
as distinct from ordinary income. The low rates on capital galzis 
established by the 1938 Tax Act were calculated to attract venture 
capital. Failure to produce the desired result is due solely to the 
retention of the time restriction that securities must be held at 
least 18 months before gains can be segregated. When one con¬ 
siders the obvious uncertainties which hang over all business trans¬ 
actions today, 18 months is a long time. In Mr. Vance’s opinion, 
the time restriction should either be eliminated entirely or reduced 
to an extremely short period. The only objection which has been 
raised to this is that it might encourage speculation—^particularly 
by people of moderate means. Apparently due consideration has 
not been given to the fact that up to the $18,000 level the rate of 
income tax tinder our present laws is less than 15 percent. If a 
flat rate were applied without option, It would be a deterrent rather 
than an incentive to speculation so far as the vast majority of 
taxpayers is concerned. As it is, the time restriction has mitigated 
against the usefulness of the revision from a standpoint of encour¬ 
aging venture capital, much of which must come from those In the 
higher income brackets. 

Of far more importance than any specific change was the recom¬ 
mendation of the Fortime roimd-table conference, to which I have 
already referred, of the immediate appointment of an impartial 
compet^t tax commission empowered to make a scientific study 
of our whole problem of Federal taxation. We have among our 
Congressmen some very able experts on taxation, but, insofar as 
possible, taxation must be moved out of the political arena if we 
are to have a sound system. So long as taxes are considered from 
the standpoint of producing the greatest revenue and losmg the 
fewest votes, it Is wishful thinking to expect anything other than 
continuing shocks to our economy. It may be wishful thinking to 
believe that even a plan recommended by nonpartisan experts could 
run the political gamut, but I am encouraged to believe that it 
might because In 1924 the Socialist Labor Government in England 
appointed a commission headed by Lord Colwyn, and their program 
was accepted by Parliament. 

The possibilities of such a study are limitless. The report 
issuing from It might well become our magna carta of taxation 
for years to come. The oommlssion might well prepare schedules 
at tax sources and rates to meet budgets of varying sizes. It 
eo^lld fomulate the ideal tax plan to meet the needs of a 
$6j009.000*000 budget, a $7,000,000,000 budget, and so on to a 
$10,000,000,000 budget, pointing out the difficulties and the dangers 
of each progressive upward st^ in the total. Such a report would 
make visual to all the people their tax burden at various govern¬ 
mental cost levels. It would serve to protect this generation and 
the next against any further experimentation with tax devices 
intended prtmartl|r to promote social reform, to punish certain 
individuals or groups, or to achieve political advantage. 

Perhaps the principal advantage that would come out of the 
local and State tax audtti and analyses suggested by the Tax Foun¬ 
dation, and the tax oommlssion propoBed by ths Fortune round 
tatde. are the questions that would be raised as to whether certain 
iDvsrninentai services are woitti whlla in slew of the burden that 


they Inumse. I am of the qplnion that, even thoufl^ taxes were 
raised in the most aolentiflo manner and our tax dollars i^Mmt 
Wisely, we wtduld stffl be fao$d with a burdensome cost of govern¬ 
ment because we, the people, have demanded too much of gov^ 
emment. During the last few years we have witnessed the sorry 
spectacle of organized groups from business, agriculture, and labor 
fighting for their share of ^ loot in the form of subsidies or 
servlceB. If free enterprise is to be saved, we have got to stop fight¬ 
ing separately for our share of the swag and unite in a battle to 
ffiimtnate needless services. Any government will topple over If its 
citizens lean too heavily upon it. Only a self-reliant people can 
suooessfuUy carry on a government of the people, by me people, 
and for the people. 

Now let us IndtUge in the brash assumption that governmental 
expenditures are cut by as much as one-third and that the tax 
program is sound. Will that Insure real recovery in these United 
States? I don’t think so. It will be merely a preteoe to recovery. 
Our big job is to substantially increase the national income. At 
the moment we are experiencing a kind of pro^erlty influenced, in 
part at least, by the war in Eur^. Over the long pull we would be 
far, far better off without this stimulant. 

The big question Is, Wbat can be done to speed up our domestic 
economy so that, under normal conditions, we can look forward to 
a satisfactory and mounting level of national Income? I don’t pre¬ 
tend to know how far we can go in raising national income, but X 
do believe that within the next 25 years we can go far beyond the 
most optimistic figure that has yet been mentioned. Certainly 
anything less than $1QO,000,CX)0,000 In the decade ahead wotild be an 
unsatisfactory goal. I have nothing new to propose as a basic 
solution, but. rather, a return to the old concept that the best way 
to expand markets, profits, and income is by maintaining or im¬ 
proving the quality of our products and selling them at a lower 
price. Business, labor, and agrlciature have all largely departed 
from this concept during this decade of depression. A return to it 
calls for a drastic change in both attitudes and actions. 

In the field of agriculture an attempt has been made during the 
last 10 years to solve its manifold problems by creating artificial 
scarcity and thus raising prices. I admit to a fimdamental antip¬ 
athy to such a procedure, but. at the same time, 1 recognize the 
natural resentment of our farmers against being compelled to sell on 
a free market when, according to their beliefs, both industry and 
labor benefit by monopolistic controls. Within the last year in 
talking to fanners, I have sensed a growing skepticism as to whether 
the elaborate agricultural controls now in vogue will work to their 
advantage over the long pull, and a conviction that perhaps they 
can be made to work only by a complete regimentation of agri¬ 
culture. An overwhelming majority of fanners are opposed to any 
such eventuality. 

Labor has contributed to higher costs by undue emphasis on 
high hourly rates and by supporting legislation unduly restricting 
hours of work. Along with an overwhelming majority of indus¬ 
trialists, I firmly believe in high wages. We cannot have mass pro¬ 
duction without mass consumption. At the same time we cannot 
have mass consumption if the unit cost of our products is pushed 
up beyond the level where there can be mass purchasing. The 
building Industry furnishes a notable example of the adverse effects 
on the worker of abnormally high hourly rates. ’The net result is 
such a scarcity of work Uiat an increasing number of skilled artisans 
have had to go on relief. It is my hope that as labor leaders be¬ 
come more experienced, their vlew^lnt will be broadened and they 
will make common cause with employers, who are willing to broaden 
markets by lower prices and thus expand the volume of available 
work. Of one thing I am certain—^we have got to work and not 
loaf otu way back to prosperity. 

Now I want to pay my respects to that section of the Wages and 
Hours Act which restricts hours of work. The operation of that 
law will Inevitably bring one of two resxilts. It will either de¬ 
crease the annual earnings of workers or raise the cost of goods if 
there is an adjustment in wages to make up for the lost hours of 
work. Even more important, it introduces the principle of con¬ 
trolling hours of work through legislation rather than through 
collective bargaining. I wholeheartedly believe in collective bar¬ 
gaining and feel that It is a necessary element In the functioning 
of a competitive economy. I am equally antagonistic to the idea of 
legislative control of hours of work, which, as I see it, belongs only 
in a regimented economy. I am certain that through, collective 
bargaining management and men can work out a far better solu¬ 
tion to this problem of hours at work than can legislators who 
have little knowledge of the manifold problems in the varied Indus¬ 
tries. The present law exempts workers in certain seasonal occupa¬ 
tions, but practically all of industry is seasonal in character. As 
an example of how the law works I should like to cite our own 
experience. Ever since early last spring we have had more orders 
than we could fill. That situation has been aggravated this faU 
and yet we had to shut our plant down on Saturdays when the 42- 
hour provision became effective because we can neither afford to 
open the plant for 2 hours nor can we pay overtime because our 
gross margins are too small. Our men would have been glad to 
work 48 hours in the peak season In the spring and in the peak 
season this fall, but they have been required by law to loaf and not 
work. Thus is free ent^rise sabotaged because to function suc¬ 
cessfully it must not be subjected to needless rigidities but, rather, 
it must have flexibility. It is my hope that labor, protected as It is 
by ooUeetlvi tiargaining, will some my Join with us In a fight to 
ripml this restrictive JcgislatiQB, 
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Most InisltteMmen are, of course, In complete agreement as to the 
deatratolUty ot having both agriculture and labor recognize the Im¬ 
portance of expanding the volume of business through lower unit 
costs* As a rule they feel pretty smug about business and hold the 
View that we ore the chosen defenders of free competitive enterprise, 
or the American way of life as it Is sometimes put. i agree that 
most biMlnessmen not only give lip service to free enterprise but 
are willing to take their chances in competing under the system. 
Unfortunately, business has been badly positioned by a highly 
articulate minority. That minority is likely to torpedo free enter¬ 
prise unless It is stopped. 

liet us first of aU clearly define the relationship which should 
exist between government and business. Our Government repre¬ 
sents all the people and has not only the privilege but the duty of 
protecting their interests. In that area of our economy where 
monopoly is natural and most efficient, the Government must 
assume a large measure of control. In that larger area where com¬ 
petition is the natural control from the standpoint of the consumer, 
then government has the obvious duty of maintaining competition 
and of protecting businessmen themselves against imderhanded 
and unfair competitive attacks. The Interests of the customer 
come first—as a matter of good business and as a matter of good 
government. Those of us in the competitive area should recognize 
the need for Government policing, but resist efforts at governmental 
control. We should fight for those governmental activities de¬ 
signed to protect the customer. We should fight against any effort 
of the Government to help us make profits—^that’s our Job. We 
should fight to the death against legislation which has as ita 
objective taking competition out of the competitive system, for in 
free competition lies the force which will operate Inexorably to 
bring down costs and thus expand markets. 

Where has articulate business stood on the maintenance of open 
competition? Business has had several clear-cut chances to express 
itself on this issue. One of the first was when N. R. A.‘s Blue Eagle 
went on the hunt. 

The N. R. A. was an experiment in Fascist control of business. 
It was deliberately designed to control competition—^not to pro¬ 
mote it. If there ever was a time when every believer In the free 
competitive system should have shouted to high heaven, it was 
when that law was proposed. Actually the businessmen who did 
oppose it were conspicuous. Henry Ford stood out to the last. 
The Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, which Includes all 
manufacturers except Ford, accepted a code for labor standards, 
but refused, in spite of all kinds of pressure, to adopt a trade- 
practice code. Here and there throughout Industry arose other last- 
ditch fighters for free enterprise, protesting because they knew 
that free markets and free thought were inseparable; that political 
liberty could not survive alongside economic regimentation. 

Today the N. R. A, is a dead issue. But its spirit lives and stirs 
and rises again in Hydra-headod persistence. Since its demise the 
Mlller-Tydings Act has legalized price maintenance and price fixing. 
State fair-trade practice acts have been passed in 44 States. Laws 
to license business leap from the floor of every State legislative 
session. This year in the State of Michigan alone 26 licensing bills 
were proposed by 26 business groups, all aimed at throttling free 
and open competition, all designed to put some competitor out of 
business. 

More than 200 bills were introduced into 44 State legislatures this 
year with the objective of raising additional trade barriers between 
our various States. Already in existence are more than 300 such 
barriers to commercial Intercourse between our States, most of 
them attempts on the part of some business group to get ’’protec¬ 
tion” from competition—^to dodge the hazard of letting the cus¬ 
tomer be his own Judge and Jury, as he mixst be in the court of 
true, free enterprise. 

Have businessmen condemned and fought against these attacks 
on our American system of free competitive enterprise? The an¬ 
swer must be a reluctant ”No.” The fact is that the State capitals 
and Washington, D. C., have been Infested with businessmen seek¬ 
ing licensing laws or some other form of special privilege all aimed, 
as they put it, “to civilize competition.” 

Need these businessmen be reminded that the American Indians 
were civilized by the United States Government and that they are 
now wards of the Government? 

Granted, that these business seekers after special privilege are in 
the minority, the great majority of businessmen have given tacit 
consent to such activities by their silence. They have not even 
been articulate in their recognition of the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion as public friend No. 1 of free competitive enterprise. Charged 
with partial responsibility for maintaining open competition and 
with full responsibility for protecting business against unfair com¬ 
petitive attacks, this great agency has not always had the vigorous 
support of business. Minority groups have attacked it unfairly; 
there has been resentment of its so-called interference with busi¬ 
ness. These attacks have missed the main point. The Federal 
Trade Commission makes no attempt to control or manage business, 
but merely to police business to its own advantage. The theory 
of its operation Is sound from the standpoint of preserving free 
competitive enterprise. 

What I have been saying in effect is that business has a whale 
of a Job of houseoleanlng before we can assert our right to leader¬ 
ship in this battle to save free enterprise. Those of us who believe 
In free competition must not only practice it but, in addition, must 
train our guns against those who seek a short out to profit by 
Inviting legislative restrictions on competition. We must intensify 
our efforts to expand volume by doing the best Job we have ever 
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done in history for our lord and master—the American customer. 
If we so dedicate ourselves, we can, with Justification, hope that 
agriculture will abandon Ite doctrine of soarotty, and labor its 
philosophy of high hourly rates and less work, and Join with us 
in a determined effort to provide that more abundant life. 

This Is the appointed hour for action. Our country is not 
Involved in war and we are still free to fight against regimentation. 
If war should come—which God forbid—regimentation is inevitable, 
but by swinging into action now we can so fortify free enterprise 
that It could recover even from the shock of war. If. however, we 
are lulled into any false sense of security by the ephemeral war 
prosperity we are now experiencing, emd continue to trade our 
liberty and freedom of action for special privilege or fancied secu¬ 
rity, free competitive enterprise might not survive, even if peace 
continued. Involvement In war would at best leave us with a 
shadow and not the substance. It is going to take ootxrage of a 
high order to resist the allurements that may be offered in the 
form of governmental regulations as a quick way to profits, to turn 
our backs on any and all forms of price fixing, but our goal is the 
preservation of the American way of life, of dvll and religious 
liberty, and of economic freedom. What could be more worth 
while? May I remind you. as a final word, that ’’security” has been 
the fashionable objective In this decade of depression and deca¬ 
dence. This coimtry was not built up by seekers of security but 
by self-reliant adventurers, and we must recapture their gallant 
fighting spirit. If we do, nothing can stop the resurgence of that 
old singing, dynamic America we once knew. 


Origin of Jackson Day Dinners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST OF 
JANUARY 6. 1940 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of January 6. 1940, en¬ 
titled ''A Toast,*' which indicates the true origin of Jackson 
Day dinners 105 years ago. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of January 6, 1940] 

A TOAST 

Word comes from Washington that the Jackson Day dinners of 
January 8 may be used by the White House inner circle—whether 
with or without the President’s sanction, no one knows—^for a sort 
of submarine launching of the third-term movement. 

The Jackson Day dinners are customarUy the occasion for hun¬ 
dreds of orations extolling the greatness of the Democratic Party 
and offering up thanksgiving for the traditions handed down by 
Andrew Jackson—by "St. Andrew,” as he is still called In many 
parts of the country. In recent years, these dinners have become 
$100, $50, $25 and $10 a plate affairs, at which attendance by office¬ 
holders Is advisable. Still more recently, they were the occasion for 
the delivery, by 11 party chieftains at various places, of 11 speeches, 
all written by the same inner administration circle member—or so, 
at least, he claimed. Now, It appears, Jackson Day may mark the 
beginning of a draft-Roosevelt campaign. 

Of all days of the year for such a political maneuver, Jackson 
Day is perhaps the most incongruous. That Its choice could even 
be thought of by the draft-Roosevelt Democrats speaks volumes for 
their sense of the political proprieties. For there could be no 
greater affront to either middle-of-the-road and conservative Demo¬ 
crats who venerate the Jackson tradition or to the memory of 
Jackson himself. 

Everywhere, at these dinners on January 8, 1940, there will be 
Demoorats choking back thoughts utterly unlike those expressed In 
the canned speeches of that night. Perhaps one of them, more 
courageous than the others, will rise in his place to remind the 
draft-Roosevelt IDemocrats of what Jackson Day reaUy means. 
Perhaps he will say something like this: 

One hundred and five years ago, on the night of January 8, 1835, 
the greatest of these great traditional dinners took place at 
Brown’s Hotel in Washington, D. C. Held on the twentieth anni¬ 
versary of Jackson's victory of the Battle of New Orleans, the 
dinner was called to celebrate a greater victory still, a Victoty for 
which Jackson had striven 6 years. It was held—so read the an¬ 
nouncement in the Globe, the semiofficial organ of Jackson's 
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So Democrats meet m JfmBmaj S, 1940, tronloallp, to cMbrnte 
the anixipeieary of ttw paitv’la ttedteatkm to t#o treat prtoolsilea— 
the principle of eco n o m y In covesmnetit ezi4 tlie pctao^ple of na- 
ttonal independenee from European entaaftemient or interfaranee. 

Demoerate—the mbm Detnocr a ts totoee admlniatratkm Imb eaen 
tise n ationa l debt faeore ae e by more than $a0X100,000jtoO-HDaeet to 
pay trilmte to thh memccy of the Prestdent leboae Aiat tnangural ad¬ 
dress e t p p ses e d his Imniing determination to wipe oat the natumal 
debt beeanee it was ^nnoompatible with real tndepsudeace,^ and 
becauee Its exttnsulahmeat would **ooiuitaraot that tendency to 
pabhc and private pralllsacy which a piolUae eapenditure of money 
tiy the Oovemment is but too apt to eofender.'* 

This man whom the Democrats of 1040 delighC to honor is the 
same who. 110 years ayo, retoed a toondtoy measure with theas 
words: 

«•« V * many of the taxes ooUected from our dtinena through 
toe medium of imposts have for a considerable period been onerous. 
Zn many particulars these taxes have home eevmiy upon the labor¬ 
ing and less-prosperous classes of the communl^. being imposed on 
the necessaries of life. They have been cheerfully home because 
t^ were thought to be necessary to the support of Ctovemmeat 
azKt toe payment of the debta unavoidably incurred in acquisition 
and maintendnoe of our national rights and liberties. But have we 
a right to calculate on toe same cheerful acquiescence when It la 
known that the necessity lor their oontmuanoe would oeaee were 
it not lor irregular, improvident, and tmequal appropriations of toe 
public fimds? • • ♦ How gratifying the effect of presenting to 

toe world the sublime spectacle of a Republic « * * in the fifty- 
fourth year df her exletence, after having passed through two pro¬ 
tracted wars—the one for the acquisition and the other for the 
maintenance of llbcrty--frce from debt and with ah her Immense 
resources unfettered! What a salutary Influence would not such an 
exhibition exercise upon the cause of liberal principles and free 
government throughout the world!** 

Here was the watchword of Andrew Jackson’s administration. It 
was his battle cry In the vaUant 6-year fight he carried on against 
those who propo^ to dissipate the public revenue. The Tories of 
his day were against him. *rbey soi^t ever greater cantrlbutions 
from the public treasury. His answer was veto after veto. Finally, 
on the 8to of January 1635, he achieved hla purpose, and he sum¬ 
moned his party to a thanksgiving. 

The chivalry of the Democratic Party gathered at Brown’s Hotel 
that night—^that night whose anniversary the Democrate of 1940 
celebrate. Members of the Cabinet. Benators. Congressmen, envoys 
from foreign countries, friends of the party from eversrwhere were 
gathered. Senator Benton, of Missouri, presided as toastmaster. 
Woodbury, of tiew Haminhtre, toe canny Yankee who helped JaCk- 
aon achieve his dream, wgs there. Vice President Van Buren, who 
long ago had been assured the right to toe succession, was an 
honored guest. 

But Jackson himself was not there. He sat at homo, smoking his 
reed pipe, planning the message that he was to send to the dinner. 
When he knew that toe dinner had reached a conclusion and the 
speeches were to begin, he sent his message—short, clear, trium¬ 
phant. Senator Benton stood up and read the scribbled note: 

**The payment of the public debt: Let us commemorate it as an 
event which gives us increased power as a Nation, and reflects luster 
on our Union, of whose justice, fldCUty, and wisdom it is a glorious 
iUustntUon.” 

This Is the man in whose memory the Democrats of 1940 meet. 

Andrew Jackson believed not only in economy but, after a life¬ 
time of experience. In sound money. A week before his death, he 
said: *** * * it is from them [the laboring classes] that toe 

country derives all its prosperity and greatness, and to them we 
must ever look to defend our soil when Invaded. They have never 
refused—^no, sir, and never will. Give them an honest government, 
frsedom from numopoUes and privileged classes, and hard money, 
not paper currency, for their hard labor, and all will be well.'* 

This is the man In whose memory the Democrats of 1940 meet. 

Andrew Jackson, by his victory at New Orleans, dashed the last 
hc^ of a European nation to gain ascendancy in toe United States. 
JaOksop was no chauvUUst in his dealings with Europe. His cardi¬ 
nal principles In International affairs were toe essential ind^send- 
enos of this country, its disinterestedness in toe rivalries of Europe, 
Its dedication to the building up of the Western Hemisphere and its 
determination to defend America under any and all oir- 
cumstanoes. But he believed that the place to defend toe United 
States was at home. Be distrusted the seductive votcee that st^- 
gestad then, as they suggest now, that we could best defend the 
future of America by participation In the everlasting and eternal 
power politics of Europe, 

It Is to honor him that Democrats have met each January 8. 

Andrew Jackson lived down the long yevs that stre t c h ed from 
the war for independence through toe anarchy that ooinpelled the 
making of the Constitution, through the writoffi of the Constitu¬ 
tion and Its adoption, through the creation odT toe new govern¬ 
ment In 1789, torotigh the bunding of that constitutional syste m 
into a great body of basic law and tradition. He knew the value 
of tradition. He knew that there are things unspoken In the Con¬ 
stitution which nevertocMs bind Anwrleans just as strongly as 
tos written word. He saw Watotngton, JSfferaon, Miadioon, and 
Mdntoe each retire from olBoe et m end of 8 years. FeTbepa 
beyond all snen of his tons he knew the usee of personal power 
and the dangers to free isstitatloBs that lay toerelii. Be saw 
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tary ihatt at to ne that nudwtaln t6e aaoandaney < popular go ve rn * 
wMwic over pesaoBsd mla, 

ft was Andraw Jaefcaon who ealdt *ff!hm are. pethaps. lew men 
wlw can tor saw great lengto of toiW enjoy oOMe and povmr without 
behif mote or taa imdtor the ta leeUiigs imfiavoralde to 

toe flUitliful dieohaiiie of their publle dutftee. Their Integrity may 
be pmf ] ^ et impiopi imratlc i immedlatoly addreaeed to 
themeelees, but they are ant to acquire a habit of lootong with 
Indifliareitoe upon the puhlio i n tapaata and of tolerating conduct 
from which an \inpractloed man would revolt. Gfliee is oonUdeied 
as a apaeles of prope r ty and govenunent rather as a means of 
promoting iznilvidual Intereeto than as an instrument creeted solely 
tor toe service of toe people. Corruption in acnae and in otoera 
a pervemton of oorxect feettisga and prlnetplea divert govenuneitt 
from ita l e g itim at e ends and make it an eagtiie for toe su ppor t 
of the few at the eapenee of the many. * * ^ I ommm but 

beUeve that moxe la Icet hy toe long oontlnuanoe of nlen in oAoe 
than Is generally to be gained by their experience.** 

And in 1887, etm toe triumphant leader of his party, with vast 
popularity among all otasee s of people and with a deep sense of 
public obligation exceeded hy no one In all our history, Andrew 
Jackson retired. He retired after 8 yeara in the Prealdenoy. 

This is the man to whose memory toe oetebratione of January 8 
are dedicated each year. 

Ladles and genttamem we give you Andrew Jackson and these 
princlplea for which he stood. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MCTidaVs January 8,1948 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLARE E HOfTMAN, MIGHIOAN 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the RsoogD, I insert herein the following talk 
given by me at a meeting of cxniservationlsts held at 6t. 
Joseph, Berrien County, Bfflch., on December 13, 1939: 

FeDow Americans, conservation means the preservation of nat¬ 
ural reeouroea; the preeervatlon of our fareete, our rivers, our 
creeks, our lakes, great and small: our valuable, useful birds, ani¬ 
mals, fish, that dweU therein. 

Conservation includes the moderate, economloal use, as distin¬ 
guished from the wasteful destruction, of our game and fish; of 
our natural reeouroes, that is, toe gas and oil beneath the surface 
of the earth; the coal, the iron, the copper, the sliver, and toe gold 
and an the other of Nature's treasures hidden deep In Mother 
Barth. 

Conservation means, too, toe advantageous and the moderate lase, 
not only of the timber In the forests, but of toe grasses, the 
tombs, the vines, and toe products of the soil, and of the soil 
Itself. 

True conservation goes one step further and includes and means, 
or should inolude and mean, In addition to the preoervatlon of 
what we have, the betterment, toe improvmnent, of aU those nat¬ 
ural resouroes, such as forests, rivers, lakes and harbors, land and 
toe fertility thereof, to which use and value can be added by man's 
efforts, and an increase in toe number and variety of the fish, 
blrde, fowl, and animals. 

In toort, oonservatkm on ite physical side means the preservation 
and the adding to of all the good things of Nature, which the Lord 
has so generously bestowed upon us. 

Because our anoestors found Nature so lavish with her gifts; 
because our lakes and streams abounded with fish of all kinds 
easOy taken; because the forests were filled with game and clouds 
of passenger pigeons, flocks of ducks and geese, somettmee obscur¬ 
ing the 1 ^, and acme our plains roamed countless herds of eik 
and of buffalo, some men, ever selllto, ever living In the present, 
ever wasteful, unresWatned, so abused thetr privileges, so misused 
their opportunities, that a plenty beeame a scarcity and some forms 
cff Mi, as the gr a y li ng, of birds, as the carrier pigeons, vanishad 
from toe earth. 

Bo It Is that omanlmtlons similar to the one which meets hers 
tonight, oomposed^of men Who eee the dangers, of men who uneet- 
fiShly have toeir eyes find on the future; of men Who are w^Ang 
to ^ve of their time and their money, were formed and are 
earneetty, progressive^, and inteailgently endeavoring to rapalr 
of the damage done In the past and to reestabhsh some of 
the oondttloiis, veplaoe some of the flocks of birds, some of the 
herds of wild attlmala and schools cf flah, so that fu t ur e genara- 
ttoni may prottt, not only masmatty and phyalea0y, but mantally 
and morally, tbioiigh s pend tog more of th^ tone in the great 
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It is there from Nature herself we leam of the laws whloh are 
eternal an4 which govern and control man in his short existence 
here on earth, it is well that man should live more of his life 
out in the opetit where the rising sim of the morning assures him 
of another day; its setting at nl^t brixigs home to him the reali- 
eatlon that all that live, including hlmsdf« will some day ceaee to 
be in their present form. Where wind and storm, rain and sun¬ 
shine on mountain, valley, marsh, or plain bring home to him who 
thinks the knowledge that time is endless, the laws of Nature 
Inescapable; that each and every one can do something by true 
conservation to better his own and the condition of his fellow 
man; add a little something to his own enjoyment and the pleas¬ 
ure of his children. 

There Is no more worthy cause than that of conservation. 
There Is no more useful, unselfish, productive work in which man 
can engage than that of promoting the cause of true conservation. 

There is no wider field open to mankind than that of conserv¬ 
ing what we have, for to everyone at some time comes the oppor¬ 
tunity of protectlxig the things which swim or fly or run upon four 
feet. 

Whether the act be withholding the finger from the trigger of 
the gun, the throwing of spear or the casting of bait, the preserva¬ 
tion of natural cover In woodland or in water, the feeding of birds 
or of deer, the rescuing of quail or grouse deprived of their food 
by winter's icy covering, or the simple turning aside in Its onward 
rush upon the highway of the automobile which would destroy 
wildlife, there Is opportunity for everyone to practice conservation. 

Nor Is conservation difficult or Its results uncertain. 

It is no difficult task to aid in preserving wildlife and in Increas¬ 
ing its productivity. When far afield with rod or gun, a slight 
restraint applied to greed or pleasure, a little consideration for the 
welfare of future generations, marks the difference, makes the 
distinction, between a game hog and a sportsman. 

A full game bag, a bursting creel, may be the trade-mark of the 
all-too-BUcoessful huntsman or fisherman, affording him the oppor¬ 
tunity for boasting; but the true sportsman Is not made down¬ 
hearted when fish or fowl escape his skill. 

The satisfaction and contentment of the true conservationist 
is not lessened, as he sits before campfire or fireplace, by the 
knowledge that the deer’s alertness, its speed, and sagacity, sent 
him home without trophy. He recalls, as he smokes his pipe and 
swaps yarns with his fellows, that, after all, he has been out in 
the open where the wind has roughened his cheek, where the sun 
has added to his strength, where his tramp has created a desire 
for, and given him the ability to enjoy, his food and drink, and 
that there is, after all, another day and that the game which 
escaped him today is waiting to test his skill tomorrow. 

Crumbs of bread, pieces of suet, a little grain, scattered for the 
birds which have delayed too long their southward Journey and 
been caught by winter’s storm is conservation. 

Bundles of hay and fodder left in deer yards or on runways may 
mean the difference between starvation and next year’s opportun¬ 
ity for many an additional hunter to proudly wend his way home¬ 
ward with antlered trophy. 

Wild rice, wild celery, duck potatoes, or any one of many foods 
easily planted, which attract the waterfowl, may sustain life and 
give an increased game bag the following fall. 

In many places, ih many ways, each and all may practice con¬ 
servation In one form or another. 

Always our efforts to make friends with wildlife meet with a 
quick and ready response. More than 40 years ago the deer dis¬ 
appeared from this and surrounding counties. Within the last 10 
years a few have been brought back and today not only the waste 
places but some of the cultivated lands in my home county are 
overrun by wild deer; and it is no uncommon thing in an after¬ 
noon or evening to see a lordly buck, a doe or two. accompanied 
by fawns, in fields or oak grubs adjoining the highway. 

This past fall In the com and wheat fields of the Todd farm 
Just south of Fennville. Allegan County, Mich., thousands of wild 
geese and wild ducks found safety In the sanctuary there main¬ 
tained. A like situation existed at the Kellogg Sanctuary in Cal¬ 
houn County, Mich., and the whole surrounding territory profited 
enormously by the small effort made, the safety zone maintained, 
for these feathered friends. 

No one who has driven past any of our lakes and streams after 
the closed season, has failed to note how devoid of fear are the 
winter ducks which follow southward the mallards, the teal, the 
wood duck, in their flight. 

Because of practiced conservation, of sanctuaries, of laws which 
permit a period of safety for the waterfowl, the elders as well as the 
children, city folk as well as those who reside In the country, 
become familiar with the sight and habits of many wild fowl which 
formerly were strangers. 

TO Michigan each 3 rear from cities and adjoining States, from far 
to the south, come hundreds of thousands of tourists who pay well 
for their pleasure, attracted and satisfied as they are because of the 
fish In our streams, the wild fowl upon our lakes, the deer and bear 
In our forests. 

Statistics show that during 1938—^the last year for which figures 
are available—more nonresidents bought fishing licenses in Michi¬ 
gan than In any other State in the Union.. 

So It Is that to the man who wishes to observe, to read, and to 
learn comes the knowledge that conservation pays materially, pays 
In a business way, and certainly it pays in cobwebs swept from tired 
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brain, In rostered clear thizdfing, in health-giving, health^main- 
talnlng recreation. 

True conservationists will not confine their activities to the 
things that can be seen with the eye or grasped with the hand. 
Conservation means more than the preservation of physical things, 
of land and buildings, of fields and streams, of harbors, of natural 
resources. 

Conservation means the act of keeping, of protM^g from loss or 
injury, one’s health, one’s strength, of the social Smit under which 
we live and under which, be It good or bad. we prosper or we fall. 

To conserve their right to worship the Qod of their choice in the 
manner they desired, to preserve the right to work at the tasks they 
chose, to spend or not to spend the rewards of their toil, to keep 
their freedom our forefathers left home and fireside, friends and 
relatives, the graves of their ancestors, embarked upon an unknown 
sea, and here in this land, confronted by hardships to which we are 
strangers, conceived and gave birth to a form of government xmder 
which their descendants have more greatly prospered than any 
other people known to history, modem or ancient. 

Atoms, as it were, on what might be termed the narrow beach of 
an inhospitable continent, a shipless ocean at their backs, a track¬ 
less forest oonfrontlng them, committing theznselves to. and seeking 
the help of, the Almighty, with grim determination, uncomplaining, 
they wrested from earth, from forest and from sea, their livelihood, 
and at times a little more. This little surplus, through conserva¬ 
tion. provided for the morrow, and the rainy day. It became the 
foundation of our Nation. 

Practicing always self-denial, thrift, by unremitting toll; enduring 
cold and hunger; existing in rude huts which housed only the bare 
necessities of life, they slowly won their way until, In our time, the 
humblest citizen, if he cares to practice conservation may live far 
better than the princes and kings of old. 

From the tallow candle and the pine knot to the brilliancy of the 
electric globe there Is a long, long trail; but under conservation, with 
the spirit of a true American, the goal was certain. 

Prom the trudging pioneer up by way of the oxcart, through the 
steam engine, the steamboat, the locomotive, by way of conservation, 
came transportation. Today, the expert skims by speedboat across 
the water 131 miles an hour; by locomotive, he roars along the steel 
rails at 125 miles; by motorcar, on air-filled cushions, he flashes 
along the beach or over the desert, at 369 miles; in airplane, far 
above the clouds, beyond the sight of man, swifter than the eagle, he 
wings his way across a continent, across the sea, at 469 miles an 
hour, the birds themselves his defeated rivals. 

And farm and factory worker has placed at his command the com¬ 
mercial service of these agencies which, at little cost, carry him. 
In a little more than no time, a distance the Pilgrim fathers never 
hoped to go In a lifetime. 

For the luxuries which we. the common people, enjoy, and which 
were unavailable to the wealthiest man In bygone days; for the 
things which are to us but necessities—a thousand and one which 
save us time and labor—^let us thank the powers above and the prac¬ 
tice of conservation. 

For the blessing of free speech, a free press, the right to worship 
the God of .our choice; for our Intellectual freedom, our material 
prosperity; for a brighter future with a greater opportunity for the 
man who is willing to work and practice conservation, let us thank 
our God and our fathers. 

For the preservation of all these and of our individual liberty let 
us ask Divine help; but let us by all means realize now and here¬ 
after that upon our own shoulders rests the responsibility for the 
preservation of this land of ours, of our form of government, of our 
liberty and the liberty of our children. 

Mean and selfish Indeed must be the man who accepts as his 
birthright all these blessings won through toil and hardship almost 
unbearable, through suffering and through death, and who falls, 
through Indolence, indifference, or inaction, to conserve, to pre¬ 
serve, them for his children and his children's children. 

From the "red” menace with its brains In Russia, its agents and 
Its organizations In a hitherto free Amerioa, where they brazenly 
and wickedly tell us that religion is a fraud, Protestant minister 
and Catholic priest a hypocrite, and deny the existence of a Divine 
Being, may we rise and with strong arm deliver ourselves. 

Let us here tonight again renew our pledge to conserve not only 
our natural resources, but with mind and heart and soul carry on the 
unceasing battle for the preservation of our civilization. 


The Status of Ordnance Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January B, 1940 

Mr. ENQEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following address be* 
fore the Chicago post, Army Ordnance Association, by 
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MM* Qen. C. M. Wosaon, CAilet of Ordaonco, UHHed Stfttat 
Anny, CtiUiago, HI, Kovemt)er 1939: 

Ur, Bmall, Mr. P rx lo n^ dtotirigulfheil gOMts, gsntlaaMiit X sm 
truly il«Ught«d to b« hm in Ohioigo tonii^ to tneet with the In- 
diutruaifti end englneem at your greet etty. X em pertionlerly 
happy to foregather with xny fellow countrymen, who are giving 
at their time e];|| effort In the perfectian of Induetrlal prepeieidbaeee 
for thie greet eWtiiiii nlel diatrlot. Zn an emergency the tnduetrlel 
load here In Ohloego. end in the adjacent areas comprising the 
Ohleego ordnance ^OaiOAet, will be great. We ere counting upon 
you to carry the load. 

Your presence here tonight connotes a recognition of your re- 
•ponslblUtSee to the Nation In the matter ol national d^enee. It 
la also evidence that you subscribe to the fundamental principle 
Wiat national safety can be assured only by national preptuedness. 

Defense preparedness is today a question constantly m the mind 
of every respc^ble oitieen. Any steps toward that end. It seems 
to me, must be considered in their relation to our national policy. 
What la that policy? Certainly Z profess no qualllloatlons to apeak 
with authority on the Nation^s policy, but there are certain facts 
which are of common knowledge. Let us consider these briefly. 

We may safely say that the Monroe Doctrine on the one hand 
and the Iron resolve of the people of this country to avoid Buro- 
pean entanglements on the other hand form the baaia of our 
na tional pc^cy. 

A national policy of any kind Is utterly fatuous unless the Na¬ 
tion la prepared to enforce It against all comers if and when an 
attempt should be made on the part of others to violate it. Hence, 
a policy of necessity should generate enftn^oement plans. These 
plims, to be effective, must be accepted by the Nation, not only 
as to personnel but also as to materiel. 

Zn furtherance of these concepts of national policy, our country 
demands for Itself a navy not only second to none but one that 
can reckon with any probable combination of aggressors in the 
waters that wash our shores. 

As for the Army, the national policy is expressed In the National 
Z^ense Act of 1020. • This act provides for a small Regular Army 
and National Guard for continental defense and for certain troops 
for our Insular possessions. Zt contemplates that this force will be 
augmented in time of necessity through the medium of our Organ¬ 
ised Reserves. The personnel provisions of the National Defense 
Act are comprehensive. But, as regards the materiel, that is. the 
arms, ammunition, and other forms of miuUtions. the National 
Defense Act is mostly negi^ve. 

By far the most lmp<ntant provision of the National Defense 
Act is that which authorises plans for putting industry to work on 
the production of war materiel If and when the emergency arises. 
This phase of industrial preparedness I will refer to more In detail 
later, because it is here in Chicago and other Industrial districts 
that In cooperation with industry we are attempting to carry out 
this provision of the National Defense Act. 

Let us consider the actual materiel now available for the armed 
forces such as Z have referred to. Our materiel Is all Important, 
not only as to quantity but also as to qxiality. Peymit me to 
emphasise that our military armament Is noncommercial In char¬ 
acter. It Is highly technical. It requirea special facilities. It 
takes a long time to produce. To have it available at a given time, 
provision for its manufacture must be initiated from 1 to 2V4 
years in advance. If it is not available In quantity and qiuillty, 
our splendid Army of our fellow citlaens rush to the defense of 
our country beaten before they start. They may be forced to 
flght an enemy equipped with weapons and implements of war 
immeasurably superior to their own. We must not regard such 
a possibility with complacency. 

Recall our recent armament history. At the end of the World 
War 21 years ago we had large stocks of mat6riel—equal in quality 
to that posseaoed by any nation and sufllcient In quantity to meet 
any possible situation. There came a general lethargy throughout 
the world in the matter of reequipping armies with new and im¬ 
proved types of equipment. These were years of war weariness— 
the years of pacts and treaties. War in our time was out of the 
q^uestlon. The lethargy to which I have referred quite embraced 
this Nation. Ordnance engineering and production facilltlee in 
private industry were dismantled and dispersed. Appropriations 
for new equipment wm practically nil. Our arsenals were reduced 
to almost a caretaking basis. The small sum applicable for ord¬ 
nance research and development was all but grudgingly granted. 

What a comfortable period it was. A period of self-sufficiency 
and contentment. Our fighting equipment was growing obso¬ 
lescent, but let It grow. There was no apparent need to be concerned 
about providing ourselves with the newer and improved Implements 
of defense which engineering and sdentlflo proc e s s es were able to 
produce. The war to end war had been fought—so we were told, 
end far too many of us believed. 

A few years ago a radical change took j^ace. We were startled 
suddenly to And ourselves in a world where others were either 
completely rearmed with the latest types of equipment or feverishly 
attempting to attain this goal. BllUons were being spent annually 
on military land armaments by others In contrast to very few 
millions for ourselves. 

At last, perforce, we began to take some notice. 

Zn 1038, $35,000,000 was appropriated for armament. This rep¬ 
resented a definite increase. But the comatose armament pr ogr a m 
was really bestirred from its stupor, however, in the flsoM year 
eh d in g July 1039 by an activating dose at $60j000j000, which sum 
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stmral ttoms that devoted to this putpess for many pseosdliig 

What wse the Of this sudden laoreass? It was not the 
xesnlt of War Denarii mt recommendations, tor War Departmena 
load not ohaiieecL As a ^»*i»*^*-*^ of fact, the reeom* 
mendattotts of thoee hi the War Department respooMbte tor obtain¬ 
ing tunde were pared and trimmed by the various agsncles through 
whlifli sstlBsatss 

arhsn finsUy laid before'the Congress, the esthnatea were only a 
traction of the amount originally xequested. But during the winter 
at 1087-^ the in c rea s e d amounte were added by the Oocgreak 
Why were these increases made? various answers might be given to 
this question. My opinion is that the bombing m Ohlnsse and 
Spanish cities and the pictorial publicity of the effects of these 
bo mbings were the motivating reasons. I base this oplz&ion on the 
fact that the inoreaees were made largely for antiaircraft guns and 
alrolane bombs. 

I suppose it was concluded that If that sort of warfare was to be 
in vogue In the future, we ought to be getting for oure^ves some 
guns to shoot at airplanes that might come to strafe mb, and that 
also we should acquire a few retaliating bombs to drop on the 
other fellow if need be. 

Last winter a more serious attempt was made to correct our 
Immediate armament defioienoles. Congress wee presented with 
two definite programs: 

(1) To increase the number of Army airplanes. 

<2) To furnish essential new and modernised equipment and 
ammunition reserves for the Regular Army and National Guard 
and to provide for strengthening ovir seacoast and insular defenses. 

Funds were provided for both of these programs, the armament 
features of which aggregate approximately $120,000,000. 

This progresi^ve increase in appropriations during the past 8 
years has enabled the Ordnance Department gradually to build up 
procurement and inspection organizations to meet the situation 
and has afforded the Department valuable experience in handling 
an enlarged program, 'me result is that the present $120,000,000 
program is being handled In an orderly way and with the same 
effectiveness as the much smaller programs of previous years. 

Some very interesting orders have been placed with industry In 
connection with these programs. Over one and one-half million dol¬ 
lars were placed with the York Safe 8s Lock Co. for 3-lnch antiair¬ 
craft carriages; over two and one-half million dollars with the Beth¬ 
lehem Steel Corporation for bomb bodies; oxer six mlUlona with the 
American Car 8e Foundry Co. for light tanks; and over eight and 
cne-half millions with the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. for cali¬ 
ber ,80 semiautomatic rifles, known as the Oarand, as well as 
hundreds of other orders of lesser size. 

Zn connection with the order with the York Safe A Lock Co. It 
Is interesting to note that they placed suborders with other pro¬ 
ducers, to the number of 70, to supply their needs. These sub¬ 
orders were placed all the way from Chicago to Boston, and I am 
very happy to say that the York Safe A Lock Go. has done an 
excellent Job In producing a new Item with which they were not 
familiar. 

Another very Interesting case Is an order placed with the Eclipse 
Division of the Bendlx Aviation Co. for mechanical time fuzes. 
This order was for something like $1,000,000. After 1 year of prepa¬ 
ration, the Bendlx Co. are now turning out fuzes of excellent 
quality and in good quantity. 

These cases are cited to show that our confidence In American 
Industry is not misplaced. Bach one of the items cited is a very 
special noncommercial item of ordnance, difficult to produce, and 
in each case we are aseured that we will receive material of excel¬ 
lent quality within the time specified and at a reasonable cost. 

Under the current programs, contracts with Industry amount to 
$70,000,000. For most of the Items placed with industry, it takes 
approximately 2 years from the time money becomes available 
\mtll delivery is completed. 

Why, you may very properly ask, does it take so loxig to get guns, 
ammunition, and eqxilpment after money has been appropriated 
for it? The answer Is simple—^you cannot buy ordnance off the 
shelf. Commercial plants which receive orders generally have to 
obtain new machine tools; all of them have to make production 
layouts. Jigs, tools, and fixtures have to be designed and btdlt and 
then proved in practice. Frequently changes and eoirections have 
to be made in these accessories before the aU-clear signal can be 
given. Finally, the organization has to go through a certain 
period in acquiring the necessary production technique. 

But all this Is to be expected. Was It not more than a year 
from the time Mr. Ford stopped producing the Model T oar before 
he could get into production on the Model A? Is it not a leas 
difficult problem to produce a new design of motorcar by a well- 
tratned and equipped automotive company than, tar example, a 
company building bank safes to imdertake the manufacture of 
antlalrcraft^gun mounts? Or for an organization making auto¬ 
mobile acceesorles to plunge into the fabrication of artlUery fuzes? 
Or for the makers of freight oars to convert their organization 
and plant to the manufacture of light tanks? AH these things 
American Industry can do and has done. But tlme-4ima is the 
priceless ingredient. 

Consider further demands on time. Feaoetlnie procurement— 
which is based on law—is inherently slow. Proposals to purchase 
must be drawn with consu m mate care. Blddexe often demand an 
extenston of the dates selected tor opening bids, HUs has 
even in eases Nhere 00 days has been the sBotted time. When we 
oonsldsr that some of the ttm&s involved necessitate ever 1,000 
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detail drawlnga. the contractor's viewpoint may be appreciated. 
Before he can bihd himself In the form of a proposal, he must 
analyse the item In question from a produotlon standpoint. He 
must secure options on raw material and new equipment. He hiu^ 
to negotiate with his subcontractors. He cannot Jump from mak¬ 
ing bank vatdts to making gun carriages all in the day's work. 

Now, when the bids are opened, departures from specifications 
have to be considered and weighed. The responsibility and the 
ability of certain bidders successfully to complete a contract some¬ 
times have to be investigated. Finally a decision is reached as to 
the lowest responsible bidder. The announcwnent of this fre¬ 
quently elicits protests by other bidders. These protests then have 
to be considered and in some oases the involvements are so great 
that the entire matter has to be referred to the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral for his opinion, which is final. 

Enough has been said to explain why the procurement of ordnance 
takes time, and enough, it seems to me to convince anyone that 
our reqiUrementfl for the necessary Implements of defense must be 
anticipated. Today we might paraphrase the adage: A gim in time 
saves nine. 

My remarks on the peacetime procedure of placing Government 
contracts are not made in a spirit of ontlolsm. The methods em¬ 
ployed are based on law. They are designed for the protection of 
the Government and to guarantee open and free competition. 

In connection with contract making, conditions are now develop¬ 
ing which have a strong influence on industrial enterprise. These 
are rising material prices, shortage in skilled labor, long-time ma¬ 
chine-tool deliveries, possible wage Increases, profit limitation on 
certain types of armament, which provision requires that the basis 
of amortization of (meclal equipment required by such orders has 
to be established before a contractor is on sound ground to tender 
a bid. Government financing of certain orders is being suggested. 
These factors are tending further to complicate the procurement 
problem. Prospective contractors are evidencing distrust of long¬ 
term commitments, in the absence of protective guaranties against 
these uncertainties. This protection, which may be afforded under 
contracts made under emergency conditions, cannot be legally pro¬ 
vided under our peacetime methods. If these conditions become 
more acute and we become committed to a larger rearmament pro¬ 
gram, some cognizance must be taken of them; otherwise, we may 
encounter almost Insurmountable difficulties in placing contracts 
for certain items. 

My comments on current procurement problems are somewhat 
in the nature of a digression from my main theme. But I do feel 
they are well to ponder. 

I have discussed some of the mechanics; now let us get to 
principles. The combined strength of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard is known as the Initial protective force. This 
force, we are now undertaking to provide with essential items of 
equipment and with sufficient reserves to maintain it in action until 
Industry can produce materiel for consumption and wastage factors. 

When this has been done, this force will be ready to take the 
field without delay. 

What could we do in a major emergency when this force of 
400,000 men is obviously inadequate? 

We could no doubt quickly recruit a larger force. These newly 
raised units, when amalgamated with the trained units of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, could be brought to a fair 
degree of efficiency in comparatively few months. But these units 
would be of little avail without the Implements and supplies nec¬ 
essary to equip them and sustain them as a fighting force. Men 
can be recruited and trained far more quickly than their weapons 
can be produced, and without the weapons of defense men are 
truly cannon fodder. 

Will our coimtry be content with this situation when it knows 
the facts? The next logical step in armament preparedness would 
be to provide the equipment and reserves for that larger force, which 
is called the protective mobilization force. This force consists 
of the Regular Army, the National Guard brought to war strength, 
with the addition of certain specialized units. This force would 
consist of 700,000 men in the organized units and 300,000 in the 
reserves. For a nation as great as ours, with so much at stake, the 
contemplation of producing equipment for such a modest force 
would, I believe, meet with general approval. Remember that it 
will take 2 years to provide the additional equipment for such a 
force, should its services ever be required. A few himdred million 
dollars necessary is a small premiiun for a very large amount of 
insurance. 

In addition to the program for new equipment and supplies, 
other measures are being taken in the interests of armament 
preparedness: 

(1) Special machinery; We have a modest program for procuring 
and holding in stand-by certain very special machinery which is 
difficult to produce and which takes a long time to make, such as 
powder-making machinery, equipment for centrlfugally cast gxms, 
and machines for small arms and small-arms ammunition manu¬ 
facture. 

(2) Rehabilitation of arsenals; We have a program for rehabUl- 
tation of arsenals under which we are replacing obsolete machines 
now in our factories. Some $6,000,000 is being devoted to this 
purpose during the current year. The arsenals are now working 
to capacity employing some 16,000 people. 

(3) Educational orders: Some $16,000,000 has been appropriated 
for this purpose, of which the ordnance department's share is 
approximately $10,000,000. 
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There has been much discussion about educational orders. Their 
purpose is to acquaint selected firms with the manufacture of criti¬ 
cal noncommercial items of armament through experience to be 
gained by the production of a comparatively small number of the 
items. In connection with this training it is proposed to acquire 
the minimum number of machines, special Jigs, tools, and fixtures 
necessary to fabricate the materiel in the most approved manner. 
Finally, with the knowledge and experience gained, the educational 
order Includes a production plan for the production of the article 
in quantity at a ^ven rate. 

Last year the ordnance department placed four educational 
orders. From current funds 46 critical Items have been selected 
for orders with 90 or 100 firms, depending upon prices bid. 

The law governing educational orders permits awards to be 
made to other than the low bidder. Bidders are selected from 
among those firms which, as a result of comprehensive siuweys, 
have been allocated to wartime production for the item in question. 

The Government is being educated by these orders as well as in¬ 
dustry. For example, last year we placed an educational order for 
shell forgings here in Chicago with one of your very best firms. 
Difficulties arose in arriving at the desired rate of production and 
at the same time complying with the rather rigid specifications. 
The specifications were designed to minimize the amount of ma¬ 
chining on the rough forging. It now seems that it will be in the 
interest of the Government to ease the tolerances on forgings, even 
though some extra machining may be required. Bo education is 
good for teacher as well as pupil. However that may be, if we do 
not have guns and ammunition in reserve we nnist at least strive 
to have private plants in reserve to make them. 

(4) Now, the fourth and last measure is all important—^procure¬ 
ment planning. To appreciate the importance of this work we 
must examine the underlying doctrine of supply. The requirements 
for an army In the field are the cumulative sum of three items— 
initial equipment, predicted wastage, and consumption factors. 
From this sum we may deduct any equipment we have on hand. 
The difference for any item is the quantity and rate of delivery 
that must be obtained from Industry. If munitions were ordinarily 
produced commercially and were available at the comer store in 
the amoimts desired, there would be no occasion for procurement 
planning. Unfortunately, this is not the case. We must therefore 
list our deficiencies in war materiel, place them before Industry, 
determine which plants are best fitted to produce them, develop a 
system by which plants are allocated to the production of a specific 
item, have these plants work out production schedules, go just as 
far as possible short of making a definite contract so that in the 
event of an emergency a minimum time will be consumed in getting 
under way. Remember that armament stocks on hand plus our 
wartime production schedules are our true war reserve. If we 
reckon on a definite production of a given item which is not met. 
we may find ourselves in a difficult situation. These production 
schedules are therefore of paramount Importance in our scheme of 
national defense. Many of them have been prepared under condi¬ 
tions which have undergone a change. They need now to be revised 
in the light of present conditions. 

This brings me to the Chicago ordnance scene. The medium 
through which industrial planning is being organized is the ord¬ 
nance procurement district. Otu* country is divided into 14 such 
districts, and the Chicago ordnance district is among the most 
important of them. 

The chiefs and assistant chiefs of these districts are prominent 
industrialists. Here In Chicago we have Mr. Fred A. Preston as 
chief, and Mr. C. Raymond Messlnger, of Milwaukee, as assistant 
chief. May I take this opportxmlty publicly to thank them for 
their unselfish and untiring efforts in planning for wartime 
ordnance production? In this work we have had, I am pleased 
to say, the hearty cooperation of industry and our engineering 
societies. 

I acknowledge also our indebtedness to the Reserve officers of 
the ordnance department. They have been of great assistance to 
us in our work, and 1 commend them for their interest and 
efficient aid. 

Here also are the representatives of another group—that la, the 
Army Ordnance Association. This association has stood for reason¬ 
able armament and adequate industrial preparedness since its birth 
20 years ago. Dtirlng all that time it has never walvered from its 
course. 1 wish to congratulate Mr. Edmund A. Russell on the 
representative membership of the association here in Chicago. 
Mr. Russell is an old friend and a great worker for national de¬ 
fense. He organized and operated the Chicago Ordnance District 
during the stress of the World War 20 years ago; he was its chief 
in the following period of peace imtll Mr. Preston took over a few 
years ago. Mr. Russell is a tower of strength to the industrial 
preparedness of the United States. I tender him a salute. 

The job of preparedness is never finished. The work that has 
been done must be continued with intensive vigor. Much yet 
remains to be done. Reasonable preparedness must be our goal. 
This must be obtained as soon as possible, and we must keep it. 

It has been a great pleasure to be your guest here this evening. 
This large and representative gathering and the cordial reception 
accorded me here is stimulating to a marked degree. As a repre¬ 
sentative of the War Department, please accept my grateful 
acknowledgments. Those of us who are charged with supplying 
our troops with munitions of war have a great responsibility. We 
have definite objectives to gain. Working together in the future, 
as we have in the past, we shall render a good account of ourselves. 
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All Of US here, Z am fure, pray that cm eounti^ naw again 
WlU be eubjeoted to the t^Ma and aorrowe war. imal prepared* 
neaa, I believe, la the beat means to the end that the noble ihlp 
of state may avoid the rooks, round the point, and steer for the 
open aea. 

Removal of Civil Service Emplojrees 
EXTENSION OF REMAKES 

OF 

HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 

OF GEOBGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPKESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


aTAimtENTB BY BOK. BOBISIT RAMSPBOS:. OF OBOROXA BY 
THE CIVIL SBRVIGEB OOMMlSaXONSEUS; AND BY MR. BURLEW, 
FIRST ASSISTANT SEORBTARY OF THE INTEBIOB 


Mr. RAMSPECB:. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend xny 
remarks in the Rscoro, 1 Include the following statements: 


srATiaaorr obsusd bt tTinrsD statbs civil bebvicb coMMiaszoNEia 
KITCKBLL, M'MXLLIN, AND FLBMMZNa, JANUAKT 6. 1940 

The Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. lokes, in his statement 
deaUng with certain administrative situations in the Bureau of 
Mines. Is quoted In the press as stating that a ^^bureaucratic clique*’ 
was protected by civU-aervice regulations and that any attempts 
to **oan them** would necessarily result In trials. 

This statement has no basis In fact. 

In another newspiqier account of the same Interview with the 
prees the Secretary states that the formation of such cliques “hap¬ 
pens aU the time when people have a Ufa tenure under civil service.** 

The allegation that persons under civil service have a life tenure 
also has no basis in fact. 

Such statements by high-ranking administrative officials can have 
no other effect than to unjustUlably discredit the Federal merit 
aystem. 

The actual facte are as follows: 

An administrator who desires to remove an employee In his 
department who is Inefficient and who seeks to obstruct the estab¬ 
lished policies of the department has all the leeway anyone can ask 
for. Be is both the judge and the Jury. 

AU the administrator needs to do is to set forth In writing his 
reasons for deslrlz^ to remove an employee, give the employee a 
copy of these reasons, and aUow the employee a reasonable time 
for personally answering the charges In writing. Once the adxnin- 
istrator has received the employee’s reply be can terminate the 
emplQyee*s aervloea Immediately. 

Civil-service rules specifically provide that no esaminatlon of wit¬ 
nesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required, except In the 
discretion of the officer making the removal. 

Furthermore, If the required procedure Is followed, the employee 
has no appeal to the United States Civil Service Commission unless 
It Is alleged with offer of proof that the removal was for political 
or religious reasons. 

Any administrator who alleges that it is In^osslble for him to 
deal with an administrative situation In his own agency because 
of clvU-servlce rules or regulations Is attempting to explain his 
own imwUUngness to act by providing the pubUo with mis¬ 
information. 

In the Eleventh Annual Report of the United States ClvU Service 
Commission, a report which was written when Theodore Roosevelt 
was a member of the Commission, the Oommiesion stated that it was 
**one of the favorite untruths of the spoUsmen*’ to aUege that the 
examination questions asked by the Commission were Irrelevant or 
uxmraotical. 

In recent years one of the 'Tavorlte untruths of the spoilsmen** 
is to allege that a person who receives a claaeifled clvil-aervioe 
sftatus remains on the pay roll for life. As indicated above, the 
inefficient employee can be removed by any administrator who has 
t^ courage to take such action. In addition, If Congress falls to 
appropriate money for paztioiaar positions the employees concerned 
go off the pay roll whether they have clvil-servloe status or whether 
tiMy do not have clvil-aervlce status. 

Beoretary Ickes also stated In his interview that he was In favor 
of **more civil service Instead of less” because he considered it the 
lesser of two evils In selecting Government employees. 

In other words. Secretary Ickes, instead of being an advocate of 
a strong and vigorous merit system In the Federal Government, is 
one who ’’damns it with faint praise.** *rhe American people have 
not and are not being asked to choose the lesser of two evils. They 
are being asked to determine whether the ipoilsman is to discharge 
the tremendous reim<>>^bthtie8 which have been placed on gov¬ 
ernment today, or whether pereons are to discharge those respon<- 
slbiUties who have been selected by fair, open, practical, competi¬ 
tive tests. 

STATXaCBNT BT BE FM B 8 XNTAT1VB BOBXBT BAMBraCK, OHAIXMAN, B008X 
OOHMXmB ON THE CXVXL kBBVlCS 


If the newspapers correctly quote Secretary of the Interior lokes, 
I am astonished at his apparent lack of knowledge of clvU-servlce 
law and regulations. 


Zf any clvU«eer?loe employee Is guilty of aabotate In msaad to 
the policies o| a Cabinet officer, there Is nothing In the olvU* 
ssrvice law or regulations to prevent the discharge of such An 
mployee. The only thing required by the olvU-eeryice law Mod 
Regulations Is that such an employee be served with written 
charges and be given an oimortunlty to reply in wnthag. 

If an mnployee is found guilty oi the charges he oaa be dis¬ 
missed or otherwise dealt with by the Cabinet ofHov, and there 
Is no plaoe where the employee can appeM. The Cabinet odke r is 
the Judge and the Jury. 

The only protection an employee has In such a case is puhlio 
opinion. 

I realise that an erroneous opinion exists in the minds of many 
people regarding civU-servioe employees. *They believe that omi- 
service employees cannot be discharged. The fact is that it Is 
often less difficult to discharge a oLvU service employ for Just 
cause than it is to remove a political of patronage employee who 
has strong polltloal backing. 

1 am surprised tbat any Cabinet officer should labor under 
a mlsoonoeptlon. 


BTAixiaaiT BT nasT assistant sedurrAXT or the interioe e. k, 

BOXLEW, JANUAXT S. 1940 

Because of the absence from Washington of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who cannot be reached Immediately, I wish to cor¬ 
rect any public misapprehension concern^ the attitude, reemd, 
and practice of the Department of the Interior on the question 
of the civil-service merftsystem. ^ 

From the published comments, those who do not know the 
whole record might incorrectly be led to believe that the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior under Secretary lokes does not subscribe to 
the merit system, while as a matter of fact the record is directly 
to the contrary. 

Having been associated with Secretary Ickes for more six 
years and engaged actively on personnel work, I can testify as 
to his beUef In the clvU-service principle and equitable handling 
of personnel problems himself. 

It happened that for a number of years the Secretary had 
authority to appoint thousands of employees to exempted posi¬ 
tions as well as to those under civil service. There was oontider- 
able political pressure naturally to fill exempted positions with¬ 
out competition. Secretary Ickes, however, set up under my gen¬ 
eral supervision a miniature **olvil-servioe commission** in the 
Public Works Administration, where position requirements were 
established and eliglbles were given, In effect, a nonassembled ex¬ 
amination and ratki according to their training and experience. 
The Civil Service Commission itself cooperated in this by loaning 
several of its technically trained examiners to get it started. The 
Secretary went further and applied the civil-service procedure in 
making separations of employees for cause, which it was not 
necessary for him to do under the law. Actually, dlsoipUnary 
actions in connection with the more than 40,000 employees in 
the Department of the Interior and the 10,000 in the Public 
Works Administration were handled Identically so far as the merit 
principle was concerned. 

If Secretary Ickes could be reached, I am sure that he would 
agree with the views of the Civil Service Commission and Con¬ 
gressman Ramspbck as to the principles of civil service, as he did 
in effect in his Interview when be stated, *‘I ardently believe In 
dvll servioe.” 

Secretary Ickes In 1037 made an address in defense of the civil 
service In which he said executive officers '*are helpless so long as 
the statutes continue to except large numbers of Government 
Jobs from competition. * • • Too many of the higher-grade 

positions are filled through polltloal preferment which forecloses 
advancement from the ranks so that a Government career has 
not had attached to it the prestige that it should have. ♦ « • 

Increasing emphasis shotfid be placed on public service as a 
career and the National Civil Servioe Reform League is doing 
immeasurable good along this line. The clvU-servlce agency 
should be given an opportunity to conduct an aggressive program 
of Improvement. It has been handicapped for many years by 
insufficient funds. I know of no more useful purpose for which 
the public's money can be ^pent than In the improvement of the 
public’s own service. * * * Whether under a competitive or 

a spoils system, however, the effectiveness of personnel adminis¬ 
tration will alwa 3 r 8 depend on the stamina of supervisory officers.** 

Even in the absence of Secretary lokes, fortunately his con¬ 
sidered views on dvll servioe are of record for anybody who may 
be interested today. They are set forth by himself in a broadcast 
speech of January 14, 1987. In full as follows: 

**Oiie of the urges that finally landed me In active politics was 
my Interest in the administration of publio affairs. Many a good 
fl^t, if many a losing one, have I helped to wage for eoonomy and 
efficiency in government. It has always seemed to me to be axio¬ 
matic that we cannot hope for that degree of economy and effl- 
deney to which the taxpayers are entitled unless we have a 
carefully worked out and a genuinely administered system of civil 
service. I am here tonight to attest to my belief in civil servioe, 
and the occasion is one that gives me especial pleasure because at 
the same time I can pay tribute to the National OlvU Service 
Reform League which was so largely responsible In the beginning 
fbr the abolition of the 'spoils* system, and which throughout the 
years has vigilantly stood guard to prevent any breach in the wall 
and has abated many abuses. Even more outstanding results are 
to be expected from an organization that is under the leadership 
of Mr. Robert L. Johnson. 
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*"nie Ooyemmeiit U entitled to demand superior quallfioatlonfl 
In its oWll employees, The business of government is the moat 
important buslnesa of the people as a whole, and they should 
not sanction mediocrity of service in their public any more than 
In their private business. Inferior quallllcations In personnel mean 
added cost of government. Inelhcleney In performance, and even 
failure of the objective sought. 

*Tt has happened often in history that a man sirmboliees a social, 
economic, or political condition. It has been the lot of Mr. James 
A. Farley to have had to take the responsibility for a system of 
patronage over the development of which he ^personally has had 
as little control as the average citizen. I am speaking of the so- 
called Farleyism In Government employment, and the Mr. Farley 
Whose name was misused in the late campaign to signify a political 
Goliath dripping with the blood of spoils. And 1 would like to 
testify at this time that in all my dealings with Mr. Farley he has 
never made a demand on me for the appointment of a single per¬ 
son. 

**After all, Congress, representing the will of the people, rightly 
or wrongly established many great emergency agencies in the Gov^ 
emment with the recruitment excepted from civil-service require¬ 
ments. In my opinion, there was justification for this action by 
Congress in order to stafi the new agencies quickly in the emer¬ 
gency, but this policy should not be perpetuated nor applied to a 
permanent force, 

“The country may congratulate Itself that President Roosevelt 
is in sympathy with the movement that Is gathering force in Con¬ 
gress to place the newly created agencies within the competitive 
classified civil service. In his administrative reorganization plan 
for the Government which he announced only 2 days ago, the 
president took an advanced stand for a most fearless, comprehen¬ 
sive, and practical system of Federal administration. The Presi¬ 
dent is determined to press for a more efficient administration of 
the peoples’ business through a long-needed reorganization of the 
Federal agencies. It is significant that a comprehensive and 
widely extended merit system occupies an important place in the 
plan that he has asked the Congress to authorize. 

“Mr. Farley and other executive officers, and even the President, 
to say nothing of Members of Congress themselves, are helpless so 
long as the statutes continue to except large numbers of Govern¬ 
ment jobs from competition. Representatives and Senators, being 
elected by the vote of their constituents, are rarely able to stem the 
pressure of solicitation for jobs. Do not get the impression that 
I am criticizing Members of Congress; I sympathize with them. 
They, as well as we in the executive branch, are victims of a system. 

“There is no justification for the assumption that because the 
personnel of the emergency agencies were exempted from civil serv¬ 
ice they therefore were necessarily unqualified. I have appointed 
over 35,000 non-clvil-servlce employees in the past three and a half 
years. To say that I have made no political appointments would be 
untrue. I have made appointments on the recommendations of 
Representatives, Senators, and Governors. I have also made ap¬ 
pointments on the recommendations of lawyers and ministers and 
college presidents, and even of civil-service reformers. If recommen¬ 
dations had not been made to me, I do not know where I could have 
found the men necessary to staff the emergency agencies of which 
I was in charge. However, I have always insisted upon character and 
ability as a sine qua non to appointment. I have always exercised 
the right of separating promptly from the service, regardless of 
political or other Influence, any employee who did not come up to 
specifications. In short, 1 have operated on a merit basis so far as 
was poesxble. At the beginning I established in my own office a 
miniature civil-service commission for the rating of applications, 
certification of names, and other necessary procedures. The Civil 
Service Commission was good enough to lend some of its technically 
trained examiners to help me get started. 

“Based on my experience as the administrative head of two emer¬ 
gency organizations. I want to say that, in character, ability, and 
In devotion to the public service, these employees could have stood 
the most rigid test. No one could have shown more devotion to 
their work than these same non-clvil-servlce employees. 

“George Washington, speaking with the vision of a prophet in the 
swaddling-clothes period of the Republic, said: 'Influence is not 
government’; nor, may I say. in the words of Defoe, is the purpose of 
government 'to get some men put out and some put in.’ When 
I came into the Government I heard much of the ‘handicap’ caused 
by the permanent staff to newly appointed ambitious executives; 
In fact, I myself had a feeling of apprehension on this score. But 
I have since come to realize that an experienced permanent organ¬ 
ization on Its mettle honestly to serve good government through 
whatever political party is in control is the strong right arm of a 
wise executive of limited tenure. However, every principal execu¬ 
tive should have the right to appoint, without regard to the civil 
service, a few men in whose fidelity, capacity, and loyalty he has 
complete confidence and trust. 

“While 1 favor a competitive clvU service, I admit that the growths 
which have become attached to it throughout the more than half 
a century of its operation have made it lacking in flexibility. Too 
many of the higher grade positions are filled through political 
preferment, which forecloses advancement from the ranks so that 
a Government career has not had attached to it the prestige that it 
should have. Sven now the compensation paid, especially in the 
higher bracket jobs, is Inadequate. This defect also the President 
Is seeking to remedy. Promotions have been slow and no satisfac¬ 
tory method of making them automatically or on merit has been 
developed. In many Instances qualification requirements have not 
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been rigorously observed. No effective effort has been made to re¬ 
cruit young executive material for training, although some progreiis 
has been accomplished within the last few years by the ClvU Service 
Com m ission in persuading a number of the colleges and unlversltleal 
to Include courses In Government administration in their curricula. 

“In order to secure a real civil-service system it must have the 
support of the legislative and executive branches of the Govern¬ 
ment and the public alike. Increasing emphasis should be placed 
on public service as a career, and the National Civil Service Reform 
League is doing Immeasurable good along this line. The civil- 
service agency should be given the opportunity to conduct an 
aggressive pre^ram of improvement. It has been handicapped for 
many years by insufficient funds. I know of no more useful pur¬ 
pose for which the public’s money can be spent than in the im¬ 
provement of the public’s own service. 

“The first step is to recruit the best material. In times of depres¬ 
sion and when private business lags the Government is able to 
obtain the services of persons of outstanding ability, but at the 
first flush of prosperity many of the more highly qualified em¬ 
ployees return to private fields. Such circumstances served the 
New Deal in 1933 and 1984 but handicap it now through the loss to 
it of some of its finest personnel. 

“Contrary to the belief in some quarters that employees should 
be penalized for leaving the Government service for private Indus¬ 
try, 1 believe that a certain number of such transfers should be 
encouraged. But It Is a serious condemnation of our present 
system that the Government can be used as a stopgap or as a 
school to train experts to turn their knowledge against the Govern¬ 
ment. Unfortimately. for many years the Government has not had 
its share of the best talent and has not been In a position to 
compete successfully with Industry. 

“Even an adequate competitive recruiting system is not suffi¬ 
cient, however, if the appointing officer Is not free to exercise his 
best judgment in selecting eligibles and in demoting, shifting, or 
separating the incompetents. The executive should also have dis¬ 
cretion, with the consent of the civil-service agency, to appoint, 
without competitive examination, to positions requiring special 
and unusual qualifications. 1 am not in favor of a polltical- 
nopotlstlcal-amlcal merit system. Political influence and favorit¬ 
ism toward relatives and friends should be stopped. It would be 
a protection to Senators, Congressmen, and executive officers alike, 
who are often victims rather than aggressors. Who knows but that 
in the future any improper interference or manipulation of ap¬ 
pointments will be made a penal offense. This is not as revolution¬ 
ary as It may sound. There is a statute at present prohibiting 
Members of Congress and other Government officers from prosecut¬ 
ing claims against the Government. Why not a law preventing 
taking advantage of the Government through appointments? 

“Nor does competition in Itself, however, insure against the 
drones, the inefficient, and the misfits. The term 'civil service’ 
does not of itself guarantee faithful performance of duty In the 
public Interest. There should be no sit-down life tenure of office 
merely because the Government is the employer and the shirker 
has managed to pass a competitive examination. ’The first test 
should not be the final one. There should be periodical appraisals 
of the services as well as in-service training of employees. This 
would assist the ambitious to advance and would make possible 
the proper placement of the inefficient or the slothful either within 
the service or outside of it. Whether under a competitive or a 
'spoils’ system, however, the effectiveness of personnel administra¬ 
tion will always depend on the stamina of supervisory officers. 

“If I were to embark upon a sea voyage my sense of security and 
comfort would not be enhanced by the knowledge that the par¬ 
ticular qualifications of the crew were that they were the friends 
and constituents of Congressman Blank who was largely respon¬ 
sible for their selection. With a personnel selected and maintained 
in the way that I have Indicated, the crew can manage the ship 
competently no matter what direction may be charted by the 
captain.’’ 


Reforestation of Forest and Waste Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE B. CROWE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Janmry 8,1940 


STATEMENT BY. HON. EUGENE B. CROWE, OP INDIANA 

Mr. CROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks jn the Rscoro, I include the following statement made 
by me this morning before the Committee on Appropriations: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen on the subcommittee on appro¬ 
priations, I am again appearing before your committee and ap¬ 
pealing to you in the interest of the purchase of forest lands 
and waste lauds which need reforesting for the national forests of 
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tlM United States. I in the pest pointed out nmnerous see* 
sons and sound veasons for this expenditure toy the Federal Qorem- 
ment. Some good reasons may toe torlelly stated, and X wlU state 
them briefly enough that X ho^ they will c h all e nge attention and 
be read. 

First. Flood control: Definite evidence has been eutomltted in 
the past toy me that on lend covered toy timber the l<Hlage, 
the body of the tree Itself, the leaves and decayed vegetable mat¬ 
ter on the ground, together with the loose soU under the treee 
absorb a tremendous amount of water and bold It, cUetrlbuting it 
over a long period of time instead of Immediate run-off. 

Second, si^oh: In the Ohio Valley alone only 23 percent of 
the land remains Intact without any erosion whatsoever. Much 
of this land is hilly and vast areas it are unsuitable for farm¬ 
ing, yet it Is farmed and is constantly eroding more and more, 
flowi^ down with the water Into the channels to clog the chan¬ 
nels with eUt, sand, gravel, and dirt, which ultimately Is earned 
down into the Mississippi River itself. The resulte In the Mis¬ 
sissippi are too obvious to have more than passing notice. Great 
levees have had to toe constructed and In places the bottom of 
the channel of the river is as high or higher than the land outside. 

Third. Streams, nvers: Particularly at the souroee and the smaller 
streams this cleared waste land and where the timber is ecanty 
and pasttired. the water speedily finds It way to the streams when 
there are rainfalls causing floods and great damage. In the year 
1937 there was more than 9400.000,000 of damage in the Ohio Val¬ 
ley alone toy the great floods. Even though the valley had been 
timbered, there would no doubt have been some floods anyway, but 
not eo great, not eo devastating, and the creet would not have been 
nearly so high as It was. On the other hand, the water having flowed 
off quickly causing the floods has gone ultimately to the ocean, and 
the small streams dry up. destroying the fish which in the past were 
a source of food to many people. F*urthermore, the lack of forests 
In many of these areas also is the cause of the destruction of fowl 
and game, which, too, have fed many people In times past. 

Fourth. Labor for Civilian Conservation Corps camps and other 
unemployed: Since today and perhaps ever after, or at least for 
many years to come, with our present set-up and economic struc¬ 
ture, there will be hundreds of thousands of unemployed both 
among the young Just emerging from school and college and by 
the older people who have passed the machine age of usefulness, I 
know of no better source of employment than In the preservation 
of our natural resources, making fire trails, roadways, and proper 
utilization of forest lands. Planting millions of forest trees on 
denuded lands would be good occupation for a million or so people 
in the United States. It would ultimately build up tremendous 
forest lands and valuable forest trees would be the result. 

Fifth. Utility: In the past thousands of woodworking plants 
furnished employment for many thousands of people throughout 
the country, particularly in forest sections. They not only fur¬ 
nished employment for people in the factory Iteelf but there was 
employment In cutting the timber, sawing It into logs, hauling It 
to the sawmill, shipping it from the sawmill to the factory, un¬ 
loading It, stacking it, making It into various and many kinds of 
wood products. Including furniture. In many sections local sup¬ 
plies have become exhausted and many factories have closed down 
or have moved to other parts. Those that have not are compelled 
to ship some great distances, which In many oases put them out 
of business. Rebuilding our national forests would, after a few 
years, again furnish emplo 3 rment for many thousands of people in 
areas in which they are now unable to maintain themselves. 

I am better acquainted In Indiana than elsewhere, as a matter 
of fact, because X live there and I live in the hardwood timber 
section of the State. 1 find In one little city of 4,600 population 
that several furniture factories are eperating or have been, em¬ 
ploying a total of 1,350 people with an annual consumption of 
21,000,000 board feet. Some of these factories have already reached 
the end of their local material. Others cue nearing that today, 
and all of them will ultimately reach it unless something drastic is 
done In southern Indiana to protect them. Other small towns in 
Indiana that have had factories find them now entirely closed 
down and moved away or the factory building rotting down. We 
have many acres in southern Indiana In the Hoosler Forest area, 
in fact some 700,000 acres In the area which should be bought and 
carefully and selectively reforested. It would only be a matter of 
some 10 to 20 to 30 years until all of the land eo purchased would 
again begin furnishing saw timber if properly and selectively taken 
out. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 7841, a copy of which I am leaving 
with you. I am asking for an appropriation of $16,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. This, I realize. Is far 
beyond the amount appropriated for the current year Which Is 
$3,000,000. Tou realize, however, that $16,000,000 Is far less than 
the sums appropriated several years ago. Those appropriations 
caused a great expansion by the Federal Government In the forest 
areas and they were Increased from 47 to 86 units. 

Take for instance In Indiana, the Federal Government several 
years ago selected areas In 9 southern Indian counties contalnmg 
more l^n 700,000 purchasable acres. Not knowing that only a 
small bit would be purchased, agents were eent out to option 
land and. foUowlng that, to buy land. Approodmately lOOJXX) acres 
were optioned, of which nearly 36,000 acres were purchased. Not 
knowing that this program would be so drastlcaUy curtailed no 
qieolal attempt was made to buy this land in bloeks and Inte¬ 


grated but tt was bought when and where the options wuuHl come 
in and Che punfiiases readUy completed. Theee 85,000 acres have 
been purchased over a rather wide area. The expense to me 
Govemment of handling must of necessity be vwy great. It 
cannot possibly be otherwise. Furthermore, proper protection by 
trails, roads, and lire lanes cannot be had because of the land 
of other people between these various secUons Which the Govern¬ 
ment owns. By all means, at least a reasonable amount of ptu*- 
ohsses should be made to oonsoltdate what his already been 
purchased. X submit that tf It was a good thing In 1934 and 1936 
to purchase large forest areas, It Is a good thing in 1940 and 1941. 
If It is not a good thing to do In 1940 and 1941, It was not a good 
thing to do m those previous years and It has not been a good 
t h in g to do for the last 40 or m<ve years that the Forest Serrloe 
has been In existence. 

We spend vast sums for the Immediate. I know of nothing 
that can be done which la more forward looking to the future 
than work such as this. When you plant a waste piece of 
ground to timber, it grows while you sleep. It grows year after 
year with the least bit of attention. The ultimate result will 
be untold millions of dollars in value end will be distributed 
among the five points that I have listed above, as well as many 
other points which I am listing. I realize the great complaint 
about landing by the Federal Government and t^t much effort 
Is being made to curtail expenditures for the coming year. I 
agree with that policy In the main. I do not, however, agree with 
the policy If It Is going to result In great loss to some department 
c«f our Govemment. You cannot point to anything about our 
Federal Govemment which in the long run and over the long 
haul is going to bring more dollars of return ultimately to the 
dollar expended than will this service. Therefore, I hope there 
wUl be no saving at the spigot In this connection and that this 
honorable committee will accept the resolution which I have 
offered to the House as a basis for the appropriation by your 
subcommittee. 


A Civil-Service Opportunity 
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HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR OF 
JANUARY 6, 1940 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following editeiM 
from the Christian Science Monitor of January 5, 1940: 

[Fkom the Christian Science Monitor of January 5, 1940] 

A CIVIL ZSBVICE QPPOItTtnnTT 

Reports that congressional leaders have agreed to place the Rams- 
peck bill for extension of the merit system in the Federal civil 
service high on the calendar of the present session of Congress con¬ 
stitute good news, Indeed. 

It is true that this measure would blanket Into the classified 
service many thousands of politically appointed employees, with the 
requirement of only a qualifying examination. But this is the only 
way it has been found possible to make civU-servioe extensions, and 
to restaff agencies now which have been functioning for several years 
would make tremendous confusion. 

Some of the agencies which the Ramspeck bill would authorize 
President Roosevelt to transfer to oivH-servlce status are the 
H. O. L. O., F. H. A., R. F. C., T. V. A., and several branches of the 
Department of Agriculture operating on emergency funds, such as 
the Farm Security Administration. Altogether it is estimated that 
250,000 employees might be affected. 

Representative BonsRT Ramspioc, of Georgia, sponsor of the bill 
and chairman of the Civil Service Committee of the Rouae, has good 
reason to expect the support of the President since Mr. Roosevelt 
has put complete inclusion of an Federal employees In the merit 
system under hls rsorganlzstlon plans. It Is certainly undesirable 
that so many positions should be at the disposal of political spoils¬ 
men. 

No one recognizes this bStter than Govemment employees them¬ 
selves. The Federal Employees National Federation has consistently 
backed the measure and to in the field again this year in its support. 
The National Civil Bervloe Reform League, under the new presidency 
of Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., former Civil Service Oommtoinoner, will 
campaign fer It. Gkmgress could put no brighter star on Its 
escutcheon for 1940 than the passage of the Ramsj^k bill for merit- 
systmn extension. 
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America at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedfiesday, January 3 ,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE SIOUX CITY (IOWA) TRIBUNE 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I include the following editorial 
by O. L. Brownlee from the Sioux City Tribune, Sioux City, 
Iowa, entitled "‘America at the Crossroads’*: 

[Prom the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune] 

AMERICA AT THE CROSSROADS 

This Nation has come to a point in its development where some 
important decisions must be made by the American people. These 
decisions are inexorably bound up in the politics of the country. 
The political decisions which wUl be made in 1940 are therefore 
of transcendent interest because they will inevitably shape the 
course of things to come and their effect will be reflected through¬ 
out the future history of the United States. 

In a broad manner of speaking the issues resolve themselves 
Into 10 or a dozen topics or subjects which involve such matters 
as the underljring philosophy of our economic life, production 
policies, pricing legislation, the relationship of industry to labor 
and raw materials producers, money and credit policies, foreign 
trade and political policies, spending and lending, the threat of 
alien "isms” to our republican democracy and the effort to en¬ 
throne rationalism in our collective lives. 

America stands at the crossroads! ShaU this Nation progress 
along democratic lines or shall It retrogress through the spread of 
mass poverty and the establishment of totalitarianism? 

Both major parties are trying, sincerely and earnestly, we be¬ 
lieve, to understand the aspirations of the American pk)ple and 
translate them into terms of law and social and economic order. 
Subversive elements are sniping aU constructive effort from the 
sidelines. 

It is important that we, the people, know the facts because the 
final determination, under a democracy, rests with us. 

This series of editorial discussions has been prepared for the 
purpose of supplying background material and Information which, 
it is hoped, will be helpful in enabling Tribune readers to form 
sound opinions and conclusions concerning these matters as they 
develop In the forthcoming campaign. We hold no brief for either 
political party—all we will ask is performance. 

It can be said in all truth that there is no serious division of 
opinion among the people generally nor between the majority ele¬ 
ments of both major parties concerning objectives. There are 
crackpots and subversive groups and futile elements in both parties 
but they are not dominant. 

The most potent enemy of the United States today is ignorance 
concerning the fundamental things. 

Too many of our political leaders lack understanding, are con¬ 
fused, and their confusion is reflected in the minds of the masses. 
There is plenty of the will to do but a woeful lack of knowledge 
about what to do. 

This confusion does not concern so much the underlying philos¬ 
ophy of our plan of life or our form of government but what gov¬ 
ernment can do, how much government should be permitted to do, 
to improve the economic security of the Individual, and to promote 
the mass welfare of the people. 

Our major differences of opinions concern means and methods, 
but since means and methods are essential in translating theory 
Into pra(?tlce, our differences of opinion concerning them are vital. 

Almost without exception the American people aspire to a higher 
order of culture, greater security for the individual, and perpetua¬ 
tion of political democracy and capital economy. 

Our problem has not yet become a matter of choice between a 
government by law and a government by men, but— 

Unless we can solve our economic problems by reason expressed 
through laws enacted by popularly chosen parties and representa¬ 
tives, the alternative of a government by men will tend to force 
Itself upon our considerations. 

Therein lies the danger. Democracy must be made to work. 
Democracy. If it shall survive, must solve the problems with which 
the people are confronted, the spread of poverty, the spread of 
tinemployment, the loss of homes and property, and means of liveli¬ 
hood, and become an Instrument for the preservation of peace at 
home and the restoration of peace in a distraught world. 

It is not difficult to determine where and concerning what the 
American people are in disagreement, nor to follow the guiding 
philosophy of the disputants. 


We are in disagreement concerning policies of production, one 
faction favoring more production of the products of the earth, 
another favoring less production. 

There is disagreement concerning the pricing of what we produce, 
one faction favoring a higher price base, the other adhering to the 
belief that reduced prices will generate wider diffusion of goods. 

We have fallen violently apart among ourselves concerning tariff 
policies, one element favoring a gradual approach to free trade, the 
other favoring use of the tariff to promote a greater degree of 
economic nationalism. 

There are two Sharply defined schools of thought on the matter 
of Government economy and Government spending, one group 
contending for a balanced Budget, the other for free use of public 
funds for investment in permanent improvement, for relief, loans, 
and other departures from orthodox practices. 

There is a sharp disagreement over the tendency toward centraliza¬ 
tion of government as against greater sovereignty of the States 
and the people. 

There is seemingly an unending dispute concerning gold, silver, 
and other monetary and credit policies. 

One powerful element holds out for social reform ahead of eco¬ 
nomic curatives; an opposing element seeks economic reform ahead 
of social undertakings. 

There are violent conflicts among our people concerning the 
mutual relationships and responsibilities of labor and capital, with 
public Interests beginning to assert itself as a third element In 
that dispute. 

And so forth, and so forth, and so forth. 

But there is nothing in any of these matters which cannot be 
dissolved in the light of reason and common sense if the spirit of 
fair play and compromise can be brought to bear upon consider¬ 
ation of them. 

The danger lies in one group becoming all-powerful and con¬ 
tinuing hard-headedly in the practice and pursuit of policies the 
fallacy of which has been demonstrated by experience. 

As matters are shaping themselves in the formatory stages of the 
forthcoming Presidential campaign, we believe that the pros and 
cons of these matters will be fairly well represented In the principles 
that will be set forth in the platforms of the respective major 
parties. 

Tlie Democrats, unless they completely reverse themselves, will 
follow closely the pattern of Rooseveltian principles even if they 
refute some of the details and measures of Rooseveltian policy. 

The Democrats are pretty definitely committed to a program of 
social reform; but if returned to power next year, their social pro¬ 
gram likely would receive less attention than would be given to 
economic problems. True national economics is the best social 
legislation. 

In all probability the Republican campaign next year will street 
economic measures, tariffs, farm legislation, labor measures, etc., 
and the party will advance policies that will be in sharp contrast 
with those of the present administration. 

If the Republicans are smart, they will not advocate wholesale 
repeal of social legislation nor renounce policies of obvious economlo 
value. 

We may anticipate a more intelligent campaign than that of 1938, 
one in which there will be less abstract discussion of the broad 
principles of government and more attention to details, less hokum 
about democracy and liberty and more consideration of concrete 
proposals, less fulmlnation about glorious traditions and more talk 
about how to provide bread and beans for the future. 

Conditions which it now develops the leadership of neither party 
fully understood have had the United States stymied for 10 years. 

When the stock market collapsed in 1929 we had come to the end 
of a period without realizing it. 

We had overrun and exploited the last of the open frontiers. We 
had cut off immigration. We had superimposed a new industrial 
civilization upon a foundation of agrarian culture and economy. 

Internationalism even then was nearing the end of Its course. 
By internationalism we mean control of money and credit by hanker 
groups, control of raw-materials supplies, control of prices through 
speculation and wirepulling and manipulation. 

The period had ended when favored groups might continue the 
ruthless exploitation of the producing masses, when market riggers 
could bUk earners out of their savings through the sale of worthless 
securities. 

For more than a century we had produced wealth more rapidly 
than even the most rapacious of the freebooters could take It away 
from US. But their system finally caught up with Itself in 1929. 

Readjustments were inevitable. The country had to find a new 
set of standards. It might even be said that the country had to 
find Its soul. 

The national leaders of both parties, the people themselves, were 
poorly prepared to meet the situation that had come about. It 
was contrary to their traditions. Their education had not been 
directed toward the new lines that must be followed. They were 
bound by orthodox patterns of thought and practice. 

Ten years have elapsed since that fatal black Friday on Wall 
Street. 10 years of painful trial and error. 10 years of disillusioning 
heartbreak, 10 years ol groping, 10 years of battling the strong 
currents of adversity. 

But out of their experience the American people, both com¬ 
moners and leaders, have learned many valuable lessons. Wo at 
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teMt know BOW aomio oC ttie thlniv not to do. Wtiof 
hovo been developed nnd mre Uklny form. 

The campaign of t94/b Will be marked by the unfoUdment of new 
l^ane if not new idtale# new methods if not new objeotives. It 
will bring new names and new faces Into the national pletnre. 
It will have a ciaansing and clarifying efieet itpon the ooUeotive 
mind. By means of it and the eleotion in November the American 
people Will esncesB themeelves concerning poUoiee and measuree. 

Beoanee of the eiqpertenoe they have had ami the dangers which 
they nbw clearly foresee, we believe that the American people next 
will ex pr e ss themselves more intelhgenWy and with less paaslon 
they have in any election in recent yearn. 

We must forget the past, cut loose from the hokum In our tradi¬ 
tions, and march forward Into a ^orlous future hand in hand with 
Ood. 


Western Comment on Murphy’s Appointment to 
Suin^me Court 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


JION. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF inCHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav, January 1940 


BDZTORIAL FROM LOS ANOELXS TIMES OF JANUARY 6, 1940 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the President seems deter¬ 
mined to have .a packed Court. Unlike other Presidents, he 
has not made his selections tor appointments on a non¬ 
partisan basis. Other great Presidents, fair-minded Presi¬ 
dents, have endeavored at all times to keep the Court non¬ 
partisan. The President evidently believes quite strongly in 
his appeal for national unity made in his message to Con¬ 
gress. But the unity which he desires seems to be a unity 
of declMoti which he hopes to get by a packed partisan 
Court—a rubber-stamp court similar to his rubber-stamp 
Congress. He wants unity with himself as the unit. As a 
further illustration of this we are now advised through the 
press that Madden, who Is by many considered unfit to sit 
on the National Labor Relations Board, is to be appointed a 
circuit court of appeals judge. 

The President’s theory seems to be that if we can find a 
man who has demonstrated his unfitness kick him upstairs; 
reward him with a higher position. 

That the pul^ic the country over is aware of the unfitness 
of some of the President’s appointments is evidenced by the 
fallowing article from the Los Angeles Times of January 5, 
1940; 

MI7RPHT TO THX COXTXT 

Concerning the nomination of Attorney General Frank MurfAy 
to the vacancy on the Supreme Court, the nominee furnished his 
own comment several days ago. He said he thought others were 
much better qualified than he, an opinl<m which is wkUdy shared. 
The Murphy nomination is by no means as bad as that of Mr. Justice 
(Ku Kltix) Black. If Murphy is seated by the Senate he will take a 
chair far behind that of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, but one from 
which Black wiU not even be visible. He is not as good a man lor 
the job as Mr. Justice Reed, but may prove better ti^an Mr. Justice 
IDouglas. 

Candid judgment of his year's work as Attorney General must be 
that he has Improved the work of that oflloe considerably. This, 
however, was not hard to do; Attorney General Cummings did not 
iwt much of a mark to shoot at. Miliphy has done a good deal of 
grandstanding during the past hut he did initiate, or permit, 
one very worth-while inquiry—that into racketeering in huUdi^ 
oonktruotlon. His announcement that he intended to make a 
number of cities, including Los Angeles> wholly virtuous was some¬ 
what silly, but his omoe is aiding a dean-up at New Orleans with 
good results. His campaign against the raoe-betUng racket is also 
a good piece of work. 

This year's record is in such contrast however, to his previous 
record, when s$ mayor of Detroit he did nothing to restrain the 
notorious ^’purple gang,” one of the worst aggregations of thugs and 
hoodlums ever to diemoe an American city, and When as Governor 
of Michigan he permitted the C. 1.0. mobsters to terrorise the auto^ 
mobile industry, as to raise grave que s tions. The *'puxple gang** 
may come back to haunt him if the Senate makes s really thorough 
Inquiry. 

The nomination of Solicitor General R. H. Jackson to be Attorney 
General and of Justice Francis Biddle to be Solioitor General art 


run-of-the-mlne New Deal igN^nteapts. Jaektob has furry ears 
and Biddle showed In no very favorade light when he was counsel 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority and helped to hush up the 
scandal there. 

However, the country ought to be grateful the appointments are no 
worse. The President could have named Senator Minton to the 
high court. 


Remarks on the Occasion of the Jackson Daf 
Dinners, Janoary S, 1940 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if Andrew Jackson could 
come back to life on the 8th of January, 1940, he would 
probably wish himself back among the shades immediately* 
No man in American history was more indilferent to the 
lavish pomp and ostentation with which the Dmocratic 
Party remembers his name. The very thought of ''Old Hick¬ 
ory” attending a banquet costing $100, $50, or even the 
extravagant $10 per plate would have driven him frantic. 

For, in the many things that Andrew Jackson disliked, 
banquets were high on the list. His biographers teU us that 
on the 26th day of June 1833 President Jackson was sched¬ 
uled for no less than five separate dinners. He lasted 
through three of them, and became dangerously ill. I am 
sure that he would not be able to last through even one of the 
fancy dinners scheduled for this evcnkig. 

In fact. General Jackson would be the first to protest 
against any effort to honor him with a dinner. 1 do not know 
if he was the first politician on record who ever refused a 
testimonial dinner in his honor, but he Is the only one I have 
ever heau'd of. The only time he willingly attended one was 
on January 8, 1840. Just 100 years ago, in spite of the fact 
that he was sick, racked with i^n, Andrew Jackson did lend 
himself to a series of receptions, speeches, and dinners. But 
his purpose was the payment of his adopted son’s debts. He 
was trying frantically to save the credit of his beloved child. 
Year after year he spent New Year’s Day paying off every one 
of his bills. He started the year 1838 by ridding himself of 
debt, even though he had to sell his lands in west Tennessee 
to do it. He wrote these words; 

1 have no opinion of holding property when 1 need the money, 
and I WiU not borrow. 

How ironic Andrew Jackson’s words would sound in the 
mouths of thoee who are rising to address a score of audiences 
this evening. His classic toast, ”The payment of the public 
debt. Let us commemorate it as an event which gives us in¬ 
creased power as a Nation, and refiects luster on our Union, 
of whose Justice, fidelity, and wisdom it is a glorious illus¬ 
tration,” ttould haunt every speaker who rises to praise the 
Danocratic Party today. 

His determination that a free people must be a people ”free 
firom debt,” that a free nation must be one with "all her im¬ 
mense resources unfettered” rings hollow these dairs. 

What would Andrew Jackson have said If he could have 
foreseen the $20^000,000,006 increase In our national debt 
wtokSo ids followers have created? We have the record of a 
celebrated conversation to give us an answer. Congress was 
preparing to pass an apprcmrlaticm measure, and Andrew 
Jackson was preparing to veto it. Representative Johnson, of 
Kentucky, came rushing into the White House to demand the 
President’s approval. Andrew Jackson Jumped to his foot* 
”Sir/’ he shouted, '*have you looked at the condition of the 
Treasury—«t the amount of mimey it contains—at the iqjpro- 
priahons already made by Oongreas—at the amount of other 
dalmsupon It?** Johnson admitted that he had not. **Well«** 
mid President Jackson, 'T have. There is no money to be 
expended as my friends desire. 1 stand committed befcne the 
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country to pay off the national debt. This pledge 1 am de¬ 
termined to redeem.” 

J trust that the men and women who revere the memory 
ot Andrew Jackson tonight win remember their history. 


The Democratic Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OP JANUARY 7, 1940 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I wish to insert the 
following editorial from the New York Times of January 7. 
1940. As one of the new Members in the House last year I 
was unfavorably impressed by the time wasted before we were 
able to function as an efficient legislative body. 

In some cases many months were lost before the House 
committees were ready to consider the many bills referred to 
them. Pressing national problems were sidetracked while 
minor affairs were receiving attention. This led to a terrific 
rush in the closing weeks of the first session, and when bills 
are Jammed through the House or Senate, without due con¬ 
sideration, the country suffers the consequences. 

The editorial to which I refer is particularly pertinent and 
apropos at this time and I call it to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues with the hope that some of the suggestions be 
followed. 

[Prom the New York Times of January 7, 1940] 

THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 

We Americans nowadays are not making as much fun of CJon- 
grese as we used to. We know that It Is slow, clumsy, and in- 
cfllclent; we know that too few of Its Members are deep students 
of the great problems with which they have to deal, that some of 
them are fond of empty oratory, that too many are timorous in 
the presence of pressure groups, and that tlie great majority will 
be playing politics in an election year. But developments abroad 
in the last few years have made us Increasingly conscious of how 
immensely fortunate we are that such an institution as Congress 
still exists among us. For Congress and the various State legis¬ 
latures that also met last week symbolize the settlement of social 
Issues by peaceful compromise of conflicting views, by full dis¬ 
cussion. by consultation of the Interests of the groups concerned, 
by constant reference to public opinion. 

They symbolize also the great lesson that the centuries have 
taught, but that mankind through bitter misery is having to 
learn all over again—^that political power, even at the cost of 
inefhciency, must be dispersed. It is always dangerous, and 
often disastrous, to permit it to be concentrated in the hands of 
a small group. It is true that the small group can **get things 
done." But the things that it gets done turn out, in the long 
run, to be almost invariably the wrong things. They are the 
things that aggrandize and consolidate the power of the ruling 
clique itself, that stamp out one by one the liberties of the people, 
and that usually lead in the end to war and misery and death. 

All this does not mean that Congress can afford to he smug about 
Its own shortcomings. On the contrary, it is precisely because Im¬ 
patience with the real or supposed defects of the parliamentary 
system has led one country after another to abandon it in recent 
years that the remaining democratic legislative bodies should take 
every possible step to improve their machinery and to cure any 
defect that Is not Inseparable from their virtues. 

One of the main reasons why tl^e parliamentary system has been 
abandoned In some countries In recent years is that It has at¬ 
tempted to do too much. That system was not designed for 
minute regulation of the economic life of a country or for all- 
pervasive control over the Individual. When it attempts this, 
It is forced increasingly to delegate power. The inconsistencies 
of policy and duplications of functions that develop soon create a 
demand for coordination of control under a single Individual. 
Parliamentary government should protect itself by a wise limita¬ 
tion of the tasks which It undertakes. 

Our own Congress In recent years, In addition to trying to regu¬ 
late too much, has failed to improve its own machinery. One dear 
way in which It could do this would be by the appointment of an 
Interim committee, or council, to study leading problems between 
sessions and present the whole Congress with a definite legislative 


program when it met. If this had been done At the end of the last 
session, Congress today would have something already formulated 
to deal with. The country would have before It—on national de¬ 
fense, the Wagner Act, relief and agricultural programs, and the 
like—deflate proposals to discuss, and the prospects for busmess- 
llke and well-considered legislation would be much greater than 
they are. 

Last year, a month after Congress had met. Majority Leader 
BAaxLST was urging the various committees to speed their work 
**so that the Senate may not be required to adjourn from time to 
time for S dm because thm is nothing to do.^* Two weeks after 
his urging, Washington dispatches to this newspaper still reported 
that **neither the House nor the Senate has before it any pressing 
business. The Senate has literally no business of a national scope 
ready for debate." Yet by June Congress was working desperately 
in day and night sessions to pass new monetary and relief legisla¬ 
tion before "deadlines" that were perfectly well known In January. 
This dawdling, followed by feverish haste, could be almost entirely 
avoided by the device of an Interim committee consisting of a few 
congressional leaders chosen by Congress Itself to formulate a leg¬ 
islative program to be presented In an orderly fashion when the 
full body met. Such a reform would make our democracy far more 
efficient without saorllloing any of our liberties or constitutional 
safeguards. 


A National Transportation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE M. REED 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE M. REED. OP KANSAS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record an address delivered by 
me before the National Industrial Traffic League at Chicago, 
III., on November 21, 1939. The subject of the address is, A 
National Transportation Policy. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I dictated the prepared address which I shall shortly make, last 
Thursday. Two days after that I attended a meeting called at my 
request at Fredonla, Kans. Let me tell you the story of that 
meeting; 

The rivers and harbors bill this year contained a ‘^ork barrel" 
Item of $31,000,000 for "flood control" In the Verdigris Valley in 
Kansas. That was the first I knew of It. 

The Army engineer's report recommended, not too strongly, the 
construction of four reservoirs on the river and Its tributaries, that 
would run Into $31,000,000. In the same report they said: "The 
permanent carrying charges of the project would be $1,206,100 a 
year." The average flood damage on the flood plain was $426,400. 
The project, therefore, stated In simple terms, was that we would 
spend $31,000,000 to protect land and Improvements valued at 
$8,805,600, and a permanent carrying charge of $1,266,100 to pro¬ 
tect wholly or in part an average flood loss of $426,400. The land 
inundated would be about 40,000 acres. The land below the dams, 
which would be wholly or partly protected from flood damage, 
would be between 70,000 and 80,000 acres. The objection of the 
people who came to see me was that the scheme. If carried out, 
would destroy the best land In their community and. by taking It 
off the tax rolls, increase the burden of taxation upon other land. 
Some counties said It would bankrupt them. 

Plnally, to get everybody’s views, I called a general meeting at 
the most central point, which was Ftedonla. So I wrote letters to 
every mayor, every chamber of commerce, every newspaper In the 
valley asking for a meeting at Fredonla at which everybody would 
be heard, both pro and con. About 700 people Came. About 80 
percent of them were farmers. 

The national debt as of Tuesday, November 14, was $414206,401,- 
039.56, and the estimated deficit this year was $3,426,343,200. I told 
the people frankly that under the circumstances there was but one 
of two things that Congress could do if It passed this bill and other 
bills of this kind. We must either increase taxation or increase 
the statutory limit of debt so as to enable the Treasury to borrow 
more money. • • ♦ I laid the facts before them—facts with 
which they could not bo familiar, but with which I as their repre¬ 
sentative must be familiar, because It was a part of my business be 
familiar with these things. • ♦ • i asked them what they 
wanted me as their representative to do. Would they want me to 
vote to increase taxes? I asked for an expression of the audience— 
there were no affirmative votes. I said, "All right; if we don’t im¬ 
pose more taxes we must Increase the statutory limit of the na¬ 
tional debt. How many of you want me, as your Senator, to vote 
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A lew of tbe wbo would !>• dWeoUj benedted lif pro- 

tectfcon to tlu^ iintfeApQlDi da smr of tbe ‘ Alt tbe 

OjewopopenxMiBt' '|ttOies(t.lOnd ttieve wore • MMUMam* *mw«— 

oBUmoted MoowMe ttam 80 to 90 porant <tf the tdrswre 
agreed with me and opposed the appropriation. 

1 am igmOing now to a oetoct group of mm whom 1 xegard as the 
moot eipert tao^ in the United States on tmlhe and teanspootatlon 
matters, l imaM U l were caning for a otmliar expiwsi^ from 
this hodjr of men would Z get a reeposoe that contained aa mu c h 
patriotism and imeelftahnets and derotton to the public inteiest 
as the fanners down at Fredonia. Kama 1 fhar I would not. The 
body I am addresslzig oontalss many able tnUBo men, Who iwpreaent 
oltim on the inland tfmm. who are devoted to the Interest of thetr 
company, or their city, or thetr chamber of commerce, and don’t 
care how much money the Federal Oavamment spends so long as 
It is ^»ent for tbelr bexwllt; they are as a whole oppoaed to the 
extravagance and waste of the preeent adndnletratlon ao loi^ as 
this extravaganoe and waste is for the other Mlow. but when it 
comes to extravagance and waste lor their particular community, 
that was all right. 

Now I am going to deliver the address that I dictated 9 days 
before the Predonla meeting: 

The United States of America has a surplus of commercial trans- 
portatlon facilities of all classes; because of that fact not only have 
railroad opera^g statemente shown a deficit but the highway and 
waterway transporters are also in the red. None of them Is pros¬ 
perous. There Is more transportation being offered than there is 
traffic to move. In the last two decades the United States has more 
than doubled its investment in transportation facilities, including 
the building of highways and money reasonably expended on eco¬ 
nomical water transportation and Improvldently wasted on uneco¬ 
nomical water transportation for which there Is no demand, and 
which never can be economically Justified. It Is because of this 
Bltuation that 1 am today talking about a sound national trans¬ 
portation policy. • We are 20 years late In adopting such a policy. 
Our delay has cost the country as a whole a wasteful expenditure 
running into billions of dollars. There is now pending In the 
Congress a bill which is the beginning of a national transportation 
policy. It does not go far enough, but It Is a beginning. 

The Wheeler-Lea bill has passed both Houses of Congress. Con¬ 
ference committees from both Bouses will meet about X>ecaxiber 10 
to reconcile any differences in detail. There are no irreconcilable 
dlflarenoes In principle. The finished product of the oonferenoe 
committees will be mvafiable fOr ooosldflration early In January and 
doubtless will be adopted. The country will then have made a 
start toward a national pedtey In dealing with transportation. 

I am addressing the most eaepert body of tranaportatton and 
hrafilc opinion in the country. The only reason for the Invitation 
to me to do so comes from the fact that through a kmg and busy 
life I have dealt constantly with transportation mattm, always 
from the public standpoint. What I say today is out of that ex- 
perlenoe. 1 have no preference for any one form of transportation, 
and no prejudice against any other form. What 1 want and what 
I am trying to do as a United States Senator is to help the country 
straighten out Its tangled transportation situation so that the most 
efficient azm eomiomloal service may be given to the public at the 
lowest cost. When I say cost. 1 mean cost. In our national his¬ 
tory there have been pezlods when it might have been advisable to 
use the Public Treasury to subsldiae some form of transportation. 
That period baa passed. We have come to a time when every char¬ 
acter of transportation should stand on Its own feet without bur¬ 
dening the tajqpayer by wasting his money, whether by unwise 
governmental expenditure or wasteful oompetltlon between private 
capital Investing in unneeded transportation faculties. 

That is the philosophy and the purpose of the Wheeler-Lea bill. 
It Is only a tawnnlng. 1 ask tbs intelligent consideration of the 
National Indus&lal Traffic Leag^, and Its support, for a correct, 
sound, and economic policy. 1 hope this league Is big enough, 
broad enough, and brave enough to tackle the problem In Its funda¬ 
mental and disregard special interests, special pleaders, 

subsidy seekers, and those who have made a ’^racket” out of trans¬ 
portation f aUades. Let me say here that 1 share the general satis¬ 
faction over the Improvement in general business which has 
lessened the tension In transportation agencies. But the Increase 
tn traffic resulting from this Ij^rovement in business has not solved 
the problem, it can never be solved until the country adopts a 
tone and sensible and logical national policy. I am appeal!^ to 
the membership of this league for their hdp to that end. Tou in 
your way have a responsibility fully as great as 1 have in my 
ogpaclty as a public servant. All of us should take advantage of 
the temporary breathing spell to seek and find and adopt sound 
prlneli^. 

The first vital need of the human raoe Is to produce food and 
shelter and clothing. After that comes a production of the things 
which we call comforts and luxuries which makes life easier. Next 
to production ftself the trani^rtatlon Is the most Important thing. 
Without transportation any suiplus above its own needs that any 
community might produce would be wasted effort. Only through 
transportation are the surpluses of myriwts of oommunities moved 
to m^ads of other communities which have need of them and can 
make use of them, Traniportation is the great clvillfler and the 
groat leveling miiuenos of the world. 


Ifisee tUmae than I can eaeUy swmember t been bored hr 
long and able dtscuKlons of the developzneiit of tmniporiMSofi In 
Its v^us ior^. pcmbUen you have had the Same ixptxu^ 
said the same feCUng. t ahsffi try to eomp^ any necessary refer¬ 
ence to that fiswe to a emgis Mrogroph. Z want to use tbie 
occasion for discussion of praotloal and pressing matters. 

In the beginning, of course, humanity moved from one place to 
another by walking. Zt oarrted Its aaoi^le property on its back. 
Then came the domestic animal. Then came the use of water. 
Then came the building oi h ig hways. The old Roman roads stUl 
stand as the one enduring tblnf of the first approach to modern 
clvUlxatlon. WC stin use water tian«>ortatlOn out of necessity In 
moving goods between contlnenm and because of economy, in In¬ 
stances like the Groat La kes and eome Hvero. Water transportation, 
under some cireuznatancas, hi the most economical known—1 shall 
not here deal with air transportation. Its development Is so re¬ 
cent as to cause difficulty in evaluating its possiblUties, except In the 
saving of time. 

Our own country, so far as the white man was concerned, began 
settlement along the occail's edge. It moved Inland along the 
rivers. The land was a traokleee wiklemess. The laying out even 
of dirt roads and claarlng a r^t-of-way for them through the wil¬ 
derness was a slow process, ^en our poptzlation spilled over the 
Appalachian Mountains into the Mississippi Valley, we still used the 
rivezB where we could. They were better than the dm roads, or 
no roads at all. We had an era of building canals, because they 
were better than dirt roads. The Mlsslsslpm River and its tribu¬ 
taries were so Important that the new West once considered splitting 
off from the Orifidnal Thirteen States becauee the bottleneck of its 
cozzimerce at New Orleans was In the hands of Franoe m Spain; some¬ 
times one; sometimes the other. Jefferson’s extra-constitutional 
Louisiana Purchase was partly, perhaps mainly, to remove that bar¬ 
rier to the commerce of the rapidly growing West. 

Then came the railroad. It was a form of tranroovtation eo 
superior In convenience, In rapidity, and in cost, that it put the 
canals out of buslnesB. Rivers continued to be used only where 
railroads were not yet built and available. What we call inland 
waterway transportation in the Uzilted States was never rapid or 
dependable, or efficient, or economical, exc^t in comparison with 
the dirt road. Traffic, both human and material, left the river and 
went to the railroad whenever the latter became available. 

No other country in the world ever developed so rapidly as the 
United States. There were several reasons for this, one of which 
was the improvement in transportation facilities throu|^ con¬ 
struction of the railroads. It was a thing unprecedented in the 
history of the world. Not even the coming of the steamboat, which 
preceded the railroad by a generation, affected the shifting of 
traffic to the most efficient transportation agency. When a rail¬ 
road was built along a stream on which steamboats were operating, 
the bulk of traffic moved from water to the land. This continued 
for 100 years. 

Then came the Internal combustion engines which revolution¬ 
ised land transportation. There has never been anything in the 
experience of the world that so affected the habits of mankind 
ae the automobile and the truck. They needed better highways 
on which to travel, than the dirt roads. Therefore, In the last 
quarter of a century we have more than duplicated the cost of 
building rallToadB, in the building of concrete and other types of 
highways, which ’*took us out of the mud." 6o we came to have 
our railroads; our highways on which motor vehicles operated, 
and our waterways. Between them, they now provide more faclll- 
tlee for transpomtlon than there Is traffic to move. Between 
them they represent an encM*mous investment of capital, public 
and private. Between them has become that degree of competi¬ 
tion that always arises when there is a surplus of any commodt^ 
or any form of eervioe. That competition today Is so keen as to 
bankrupt all forzns of transportation uziless that competition can 
be directed and controlled. 

During the 100 years of railroad development, it came to have a 
virtual monopoly on transportation. The railroads became so 
strong as to partly control and influence government itself. 

In addition to obvious benefits cozxferred, railroad management 
committed many sins, both against units of government, and inves¬ 
tors of capital. I shall not undertake to rehearse throe offenses 
against the welfare of society and of the welfare of the railroads 
tbemeelves. To this audience, these things are an old story. 

No sovereign, whether a monarch or a rcmubllcan form of gov¬ 
ernment such as ours, can permit a monopoly to control on essen¬ 
tial service or a production of an essentliu commodity. Thereforo 
the antitrust laws; therefore the beginning of regulation of rail¬ 
road trani^;>ortation which started with the Interstate Oonmieroe 
Comznlsalon Act of 1887. The fiegree to which we have regulated 
railroad transportation Is, again, a subject so familiar that I shall 
not spend any time in discussing it. 

Borne 20 or Ifi years ago motor-vsihlcle transportstlon operation 
over roads eanstrucsied with money from the rablic Traasury de¬ 
veloped to an extent that it was not only a threiU to the railroads 
through dlveraton of but It was rulzious to the highway 

operators thffinselves. In 1988, after some years of discussion and 
agitation, we undertook as a national polioy to rspUate hli^vay 
tranjqportatlozi in sozziewbat the i Oigt d following to some 
extent the aams pattern as bad been followed in the rogation ot 
railroad tianiportatlon. One essential dlfferonoe le that rafiroads 
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i»d mnfotrt t ma i n m ure |iWy mexMHmd tnd i oprlfl .J 9 p«rt« 
tivelp ftw imlts* On the othtr hand, hlgdwdp tMsaportwhon Is 
highly dsesntndhMd and ineludes mlUlons ot tmltt. This dis- 
tmotloti nmst lUways be hept in mind* While the failroads were 
at the height dt their power, while they retained their virtual 
inenotx>}y on transportation, while the adequacy at their regulation 
was etiU a matter of doubt« there came a movement to revive 
liver tramiTortation as a check upon a monopoly which the public 
reared and which no one was certain as yet could be adequately 
regulated. There was no other reason lor a rermal ctf inland wattgr* 
way transportatton. The Inland waterwa 3 r 8 ne v e r have, do not 
now, and never can handle traffic as efficiently, as expeditiously, or 
as cheaply at the railroads; or, tor that matter, as the highways. 
True, Inland river rates are lower than parallel and competing 
railroad rates, hut river transportation Is not ^*cheap" transporta¬ 
tion. It is not low-cost transportation. It is the hlgd^est cost of 
any of the general forms of transportation. The dtfferenoe be¬ 
tween the charges on the inland waterways or the railroads and 
the highways, is made up by a subeidy out of the Public Treasury 
which is paid by the taxpayers as a whole. Of course, low river 
rates can be maintained if the taxpayers* money improves the 
channels of the rivers, provides the wharves, and pa^ all expenses 
except the actual operation of a boat or barge. In this connection 
It must be considered that the railroads which compete with the 
waterways ate taxed to meet part of the cost of creating and main¬ 
taining a river channel right-of-way lor their competitors. 

Ihere is no Justice In such a policy. Not even when adequate and 
complete regulation Of railroad sendee was achieved did the pressure 
for inland-waterway Improvement cease. By that time It had pretty 
largely become a **raoket.** It Is that now. Many smart men are 
maJbng a living out of promoting a so-called inland-waterway im¬ 
provement. They get support from cities, from newq>aperB, large 
corporations that own their own barges and can move their own 
freight on a puWloly built right-of-way at a lower charge than the 
railroads make; they make a business of interesting chambers of 
commerce and commercial bodies; in putting pressure on Senators 
and Representatives for huge appropriations for “river improve¬ 
ment” which win give eome particular city or number of cities a 
**frelght-rate advantage.” To these commercial bodies, to the news¬ 
papers who advocate this policy, the only thing of Interest Is their 
immediate advantage. They are wUllng to have the general public 
taxed for benefits for themselves, for their own communities, and 
for the traffic of large corporations. 

I repeat, inland-waterway transportation is not low-cost trans¬ 
portation; It is the highest cost transportation as compared with 
the highways or the railroads. The only reason for lower charges 
is the subsidy paid by taxpayers out of the Public Treasury. With¬ 
out such a subsidy. Inland-waWnway transportation could not exist 
for a month. 

The Important thing In this connection is whether we are going 
to continue to tax the whole people for the benefit of a compara¬ 
tively small number of people. Are the cities and trade centers 
located off the rivers to be not only taxed but additionally penalised 
by lower freight charges given their competitors located on the 
rivers? My answer is, “No,” 

There Is no more outrageous and no more unjustifiable and no 
more fiagrant waste and misuse of public money than in subsidizing 
high-cost transportation for the benefit of a comparatively few 
people and creating favoritism and discrimination between locali¬ 
ties, trade centers, and cities. I find ho fault with Great Lakes 
transportation, which is efficient and economical transportation. 
I am In favor of maintaining that character of water transporta¬ 
tion. but as long as I am a Member of the United States Senate 1 
shall oppose this inland-waterway transportation racket. 

We Members of Congress are pestered by waterway racketeers, as 
well as some earnest and honest people, who do not understand 
that to not only maintain but to extend the public subsidy given 
Is tmeoohomlc. These men appear before committees of Congress, 
purporting to represent farm organizations and appeal to farmers 
as being benefited by “cheap river transportation.^* Z would not 
undertake to say that no case can be found where some individual 
farmer may have secured a slight benefit in the price of his grain 
because of subsktized river tnmsportation, hut I do make the fiat 
declaration that farmers as a whole have not profited a cent by 
the blUions of dollars spent on **river improvement.” If traffic 
moving on the rivers had to pay an of the cost attached to river 
transportatloh, including the Improvement and maintenance of 
the channel, no traffic of any consequence would move upon the 
rlvem. 

The inland-waterwgy racketeers, Individuals and organlzatioDs, 
hold out to the public the idea that it is getting some benefit from 
raids tq?on the, Public Treasury to medte river navigation possible. 
The fact is that the bulk of tonnage moving upon channels 
created with public money belongs to great corporations that own 
their own boats and move thetr own traffic. Zn most oases the 
commodities so moved are sold to the public, not on a basis of 
lower river rates, but on a basis of the higher railroad rate* The 
great corporations poedeet the difference. This has been proven 
over and dyer again. The great oil companies, the great cement 
companies, the great steel companies, the great coal companies move 
thetr om traffic op their own boats and barges and sell to the public, 
generally iposkbig* dn a ratlroad-rate basis. They take an addnional 
profit because of what has been done with public money, 
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I mocdalm my belief here and now that a sound publlo policy 
would be one that imposed upon all traffic usl^ facilltiei created 
out of the Public Treasury tolls that would reasonably recom¬ 
pense the taxpayers for the money taken from them. If that 
were done traffic would move by the cheapest and best route. 
Only recently a representative of one of the great oil companies 
called upon me to dlseuss the status of the transportation bUl 
now pendUig. I sUted to him what I have stated here. He very 
frankly said, *'Well. If you do that we will not use the river and 
we are getting ready to use the river In a b^ way.” My answer 
to him was raat as long as I was repmeenting the public interest 
In the Senate of the United States, and praise God, Z shall never 
represent any other Interest except the pubtle interest in the Senate, 
Z intended to advocate the policy I have outlined here with all the 
strength and vigor Z possess. 

Z realise that among my hearets are traflto managers for the 
oorporations deecrlbed. and for cities who desire favorable trans¬ 
portation conditions psld for out, of the IPublic Treasury. Some 
of them I number among my very good friends. They naturally 
do the beet Job for their company, or their city, that they can. 
I expect them to do that. Z axpM them to take advantM of all 
the damn fooUahness that their companiea, and oities, and water¬ 
way-improvement associations can induce the Government of 
United States to commit, but I don't Want them to ask me to 
vote to continue that damn foolishness, and I don*t thtnir they 
will. Zn their hearts they know the truth as I have stated it here. 

We in Oongreis meet with a singular phase of this situation. 
There are great newspapers, an of which claim to be reputable, and 
most ct them are. who will condemn rackets and racketeers for cor¬ 
rupt and wasteful use of taxpayers* money in their own cities but 
these same newspapers will advocate a policy that is more wasteful 
than any political machine in their own city has ever been. When 
we come down to the talking about public morality in the handling 
of pubUc money, I find it diffloult to mMte a distinction in my 
mind between Tom Pendergast taking a million dollars out of the 
Kans as City treasury, and Missouri luver promoters Inducing the 
United States to waste $200,000,000 on trylxig to make the Missouri 
River navigable. It can't be done. Even If it could be done suc¬ 
cessfully, the benefit derived would be nothing in oompMrison to 
the money spent. 

A sovereign shotild do Justice as between his subjects. We have 
three competing forms of transportation, 1. e., the railroads, the 
highways, and the inland waterways. The railroad provide and 
maintain their own rights-of-way. Motor-vehicle operators on 
Improved highways pay a substantial sum in the form of fees— 
tonnage taxes, personal-property taxes, and gasoline taxes for the 
use of the highways. Whether the sum so p^d is adequate or not 
Is a xnatter of dispute, but there Is no dispute over the fact that it la 
a substantial sum. Both of these forms of transportation are regu¬ 
lated by the sovereign. In other words, the Government. 

Xlielr competitor upon the river has his right-of-way furnished 
and maintained without cost to him. There Is no Justice In that 
policy but he objects to regulation. The Wheeler-Lea bill brings 
water transportation under regulation, differences In character of the 
transportation considered, comparable to that imposed upon the 
railroads and highways. That Is simple >ustlce. No fair-minded 
man can object to that policy. It is a sound natioxun policy, and 
for the first time in the history of the country Congress is proposing 
equaUty of regulation upon the various competing forms of trans¬ 
portation. 1 do not mean by that, equality of rates. I maka this 
statement, lest someone misrepresent. The bill by its terms requires 
the Interstate Commerce Commission **to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of each form of transportation.” Ko fklr- 
xnlnded man could ask more. 

I have but one further sufl^stlon. The Whe$ler-Lea bill goes 
a long way, but not far enough. There should be vested some¬ 
where in the Government the duty and reiponsiblllty to pass 
Judgment upon the transportation nscesslty of inland-waterway 
expenditures before they are made. You can't build a mile of 
additional railroad without getting permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; you can’t operate additional busses cr 
trucks upon the highway without going to the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, and getting a finding that the additional 
service is in the ptibllc interest. But Congress goes along appro¬ 
priating hundreds of millions of dollars for v^lous waterway 
projects in the name of cheaper transportation. Most of this 
is purely “pork-barrd stuff” logrolled throxigh Congress. Beyond 
that, anyone can operate a boat on the river, even though there 
are more boats operating now than the traffic requires. This 
doesn't make sense. It Is not sound public policy. 

What I suggest finally, is that before Congress appropriates any 
money for any water projects, because of their claimed transpor¬ 
tation value, it should have a finding from the Interstate Com- 
nmrcB Oommiseton that the adcfitlonel trani^xatatlon is necessary. 
The Interstate Oommeroe Commission can call upon the Army 
Engineers through the War Department to advise as to the eagbieer- 
ing fea^billty. which would, of course, be a factor. 

I oloee as I began—the country has a surplus of eommeioffit 
transportation faciutlea. No more should be created, especially at 
the public expense without a finding by a competent and authori¬ 
tative public body that the expenditure will be Justified, and they 
ah iffiotOd be equaUy regulated. That would be a sound national 
trazuportation policy. 
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Amendment R^pardins Homestead lien Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

JN THE HOUSE OP KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 

Mr. ALEXANDBgl. Mr. Speaker, soon this Congress will 
be considering additional appropriations and amendments for 
relief and old-age assistance. Due to the rush and haste 
which always seems to accompany the consideration of these 
bills as soon as they appear on ^e floor of the House from 
comxnittee, it is consequently not too early to consider sug¬ 
gestions for amendments and improvements in the laws gov¬ 
erning social legislation. 

Recent reverberations from the great State of Ohio and 
rumblings from other sections of the Nation indicate that the 
time is not far distant when the people will demand that 
certain reforms be enacted and corrections made in our 
defective legislation. 

I have Just received a symptomatic communication from an 
active State-wide civic organization in Minnesota known as 
the Minnesota Stabilization Council regarding several present 
defects in the State and Federal relief set-up and suggesting 
an amendment to the present Federal laws governing old-age 
assistance. It is interesting to note the trend of thought con¬ 
tained in the following letter; 

Minxcebota Stabiuzatiok Council. 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 2, XHO. 
Congressman John Q. Alexander. 

Honorable Sir: The foUowlng information is for your considera¬ 
tion and the Minnesota Stabilixation Council hopes that you will 
be able to exert your Influence in Congreae to remedy the great 
Injustice that has been done by an unthinking legislature. We of 
the Minnesota Btabilhsation Council are of the opinion that the 
old-age recipients should be protected in accordance with the Intent 
of Congress when these social laws were enacted. For the purposes 
of this discussion let us consider briefly the history of old-age 
assistance and then the present situation in Minnesota and some 
other States. 

RELXET VERSUS OLD-AOS (PENSION) ASSISTANCE 
Early pension laws 

According to Webster's Dictionary a pension is a "periodical al¬ 
lowance to an individual, or those that r^reaent him, on account 
of past services or some meritorious work done by bim; especially 
such an allowance made by a government." Most of our legislation 
Is based on the old Snglish law. 

English pension law 

The Old Age Pension Act (XTnited Kingdom), an act of Parliament 
passed in 1908, effective January 1, 1^9, entitling every British 
subject of 70 years of age who has been a resident 80 years in the 
United Kingdom, and whose annual Income does not exceed £31 
10s., to a pension varying from $0.25 to $1.25 per week. It wiU be 
noted one does not have to be indigent nor does one have to 
acknowledge a hen on tlie homestead. 

The Nonoegian law 

In Norway the old-age pensioner is protected by a national law: 
the disbursements are made by the National Oovernment. The re¬ 
cipient does not have to remain in one locally and may travel 
ih any part of the country if they so desire. The Norwe^an law 
reoognlsses the fact that the old people may not be vigorous in 
health and a change in climate may be necessary. On the other 
hand, these people may have relatives in another state that could 
ftirnish partial aid. such as a room or other b^neflts. 

The care of the aged Is a public necessity and most of the old-age 
assistance acts passed by the various State legislatures do not comi^ 
with the latent of Oongress. 

BILL OF RIOKTS 

The BUI of lUghtB declares, "The general assembly shall not 
grant to any oltlaen privileges which upon the same terms shall 
not equally bekmg to all the citizens." The various State laws on 
old-age asslstahce conflict with the national law and do not afford 
equal protection under the law. 

RBfJEF BENEFITS VERSUS OLD-AGE BENEFITS 

A relief recipient in order to qualify must be Indigent and must 
sign a pauperis oath. The applicant for old-age assistance mimt 
pass the same qUahflcations In order to be eligible. This reduces 
both applicants to a true relief status. However, the relief re¬ 


cipient is not forced to agree to a lien on his homestead, he does 
not even have to be a citizen of the United States, m addition to 
this, the relief budget is higher than the old-age benefits. Here 
are two relief programs that do not afford equal protection under 
the law to citizens whose needs are the same. These two programs 
separate the relief recipients Into two daseee and penallee the 
individual that may have been thrifty enough In his productive 
years to acquire a home by placing a lien on his homestead. These 
old people are the ones that pioneered the State and helped produce 
Its wealth. Many of them gave their eons In the last war, and these 
veterans with their broken health will not be able to redeem the 
lien on the homestead. 

Old-age recipients discriminated against 

In Minnesota there Is no other relief or assistance program that 
demands a lien on the homestead. For the merltorioufi contribu¬ 
tions that they made to the building of the State the old people 
are unjustly discriminated against. And they will be haunted in 
their declining years by the thought that the home tpat they and 
their children created will become the carrion for the vultinee that 
grow fat on human misery. We have been informed that this group 
did considerable lobbying to get the lien clause In the Minnesota 
law. 

Federal law should be amended 

As there Is a conflict between the Minnesota law and other State 
laws with the national law. and In view of the fact that there Is a 
group of people that plan on acquiring the homes of the old people 
on a large scale, we suggest that the Federal law be amended so 
as to deny financial aid to any State that asks a lien on the home- 
stead or does not comply with the Intent of Congress. The Minne¬ 
sota old-age assistance law not only conflicts with the national law 
but is also in conflict with the poor laws of the State and Is an 
unjust piece of class legislation. The administrator of State wel¬ 
fare. Mr. Finke. in a talk the other day. made the statement that 
the lien would be on all money given to the old-age recipient. 
There are in the State of Minnesota 65,(X>0 old-age recipients that 
receive an average of $22.75 per month. The relief budget averages 
$30 per month. As a result most all of these old-age groups have to 
be subsidized by the city relief in Minneapolis. We are at a loss 
to understand how the State can ask a lien for the money that the 
Federal Oovernment has contributed to this fund, but the Minne¬ 
sota law states that such money shall be collected. 

Respectfully yours. 

T. O. Fredell, Secretary, 

I invite comments and suggestions relative to the above 
communication. 

Friends for the Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK WORLD-TBSLBORAM OF 

1, 1939 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following editorial 
from the New York World-Telegram of Thursday, December 
7, 1939: 

[From the New York World-Telegram of December 7,1939] 

FRIENDS FOR THE ALXBN8 

Dr. William Allen Nellson president emeritus of Smith College, 
has Just accepted the oochairmanshlp, along with Ernest Heming¬ 
way, the author, of a farsighted and useful movement now getting 
under way under the name of the American Committee for Pro¬ 
tection of Foreign Bom. 

Kicking around the aliens In America regardless of individual 
msrlts has become a wide^read demagogic device. It is Urns 
enlightened citizens rallied to express their disapproval. Such a 
distinguished name as Dr. Nellson. along with the others of un¬ 
questioned patriotism and Ihtellectual eminence should be of the 
greatetst help to this cause. 

Hardly a single thoughtful citizen would deny that for every 
Fritz Kuhn, for example, there are scores of useful aliens in America 
Whose arrival here was a benefit to the country. Yet in feverish 
times of war and propaganda it is so easy by a mere slip of the 
tongue to group them all as undesirables. More than 70 so-called 
antlalien blUs were pending in Congress, Dr. Nellson hss pointed 
out. The rnovemmit for sanity and decency toward aliens is true 
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War and Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

09> 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmdail, January S, 1940 

ARTXCLS FROM FORTUNE MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 19S9 

Mr. HARRINOTON. Mr« Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following article 
from l^e December issue of Fortune Magazine, entitled ''War 
and Peace”: 

[Ftom Fortune for December 1989] 

WAR AND Peace—The People op the Unxxsd States Must Now 

Cboose Among Retreat, Isolation, and International Leaoeb- 

Tbere is no word less well understood than “peace." It has bred 
almost as much extemporised philosophy as Pilate’s word “truth," 
almost as much sentimentalism as Shelley's abstraction “love," and 
more political pathos than either of them. A kind of divine con¬ 
fusion was invested In this word by the founder of Christianity 
Himself when He said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword." 
The nations have neatly turned His great phrase to prove any thesis 
that suited them, to enslave peoples beyond the seas, and to fight 
wars to end wars In a warlike world. 

It is true that until relatively modem times the problem of the 
meaning of peace was largely solved by disregarding it. The basic 
peace concept of the Roman Empire was the concept of force, and 
during most of European history peace was not a valid concept at 
all. But to say that the meaning of peace is typically a modern 
problem Is not to say that we are close to the solution of it. Who, 
for Instance, If given absolute power, could devise a peace plan 
capable of settling the present European conflict on a permanent 
and constructive basis? Can any possible arrangement of bounda¬ 
ries and spheres of Influence satisfy all the parties, or for that 
matter do justice to more than half of them? Whether there Is a 
peace with victory for the Allies, or a peace with victory for Ger¬ 
many, or a peace with no victory, or even a kind of Wilsonian peace 
based on a concept of victory without spoils, who will be satisfied? 
Who will feel secure? The answer to all these questions is plainly, 
“none." There is In Europe a war that has no prospect of peace. 
Unless some new Ideal Is bom, the best that the world can hope 
for Is armlstioc, for a year, 10 years, or, like the last one. 21 years. 

This fact has a profound bearing upon the United States In that 
It demands of us a realistic foreign policy. We have never had this 
before. We have never needed It. We have always been able to 
dodge behind what went by the name of international peace. To 
be sure that kind of peace was nothing much; It was negative, 
baaed on a balance of economic and military power; it was merely 
not war. Nevertheless, in combination with the oceans, it served 
well enough to enable the United States to participate In trade 
without incurring any real politiool responsibility. But that kind 
of peace, so useful to us. was based upon a clvillEatlon, which, for 
purposes of reference, can best be labeled nineteenth century lib¬ 
eralism. Like that of a baU game, the success of this civUlzation 
depended upon all the players playing the rules; and when the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Italy, Germany, and 

various other countries recently abandoned the rules, the game 
could no longer be played. The balance has therefore broken down. 
And since there seems no way whatever to stop the revolution 
against the liberal system that is now In progress, the collapse may 
be expected to continue (possibly over a very long stretch of time) 
until only chaos or militarism remains. 

This Is exactly why the United States must on no accoimt enter 
the war. We could not in bU conscience send soldiers over there to 
fight for nothing. Yet the lull linplkation of what this means has 
not yet dawned upon us. Our ideology, our polities, our economic 
system, and all our basic rights and liberties are geared to function 
in an essentially peaceful world. If there were any proipeot of 
reestablishing such a world, we might fight as we did tn 1917. But 
without that prospect It would he suicidal to fight. And we are 
therefore confronted with a problem that may turn out to be the 
most serious in our history. That is to say, we are confronted 
with three choices. We knay risk involvement by clinging to the 
old order of thlnge, conduCthig such trade Ss we dare, and hoping 
against hope that eometbing will turn up. Or we may tneiire mtf* 
selves against involvement by adopthag a policy of extreme isoU* 
tloxl behind the oceans that have hitherto protected us, Or, 
finally, we may take the the leadership in formulating and imple¬ 
menting a new peace. For the sake of our posterity it is neoessary 
to be clear concerning the choice that we ~ 


ms FOUCT OF UREIAT 

First, the attempt to worry along on the old basis, conducting 
such trade as we may, and hoping against hope for a European 
peace of eome sort, wui bring the definite risk of involvement. In 
order to avoid that risk we shall have to engineer a wide economic 
retreat. The present Cash and Carry Act. which bars our ships 
from belligerent waters, will have the effect of limiting our Euro¬ 
pean trade to war supplies that the belligerents want badly enou^ 
to eome and get. And while this leaves a relatively wide area of 
trade stUl open to us, nevertheless the odds are high that as the 
war proceeds the area wiU become smaller rather than bigger. If 
the “neutral" totalitarian powers become involved, the shrinkage 
will be drastic. And If, having become involved, they are suc¬ 
cessful. It will be infinite. In short, by a hoplng-for-the-best policy 
we risk war for the privilege of staging a retreat In t^ face of 
forces whose objectives may be unilmlted. 

THE FOLxerr or xsolubion 

If we do not like this policy, the next possibility is total isolation. 
By this means we shall be sure of avoiding war, since it Is Incon¬ 
ceivable that anyone would be foolhardy enough to attack us 
directly. We would be required to shut off all International trade, 
sell our ships, develop practically all of our own supplies, and re¬ 
duce our defense strategy to the absolute minimum necessary to 
protect our continental area. We might be able to sell the Panama 
Canal, which inevitably involves us In worid commerce, and fall 
back on our transcontinental railroads. And we might even be 
able to do all this and stUl keep our libertarian system, our rights 
of man, and our free-acting democracy. But clearly the problems 
arising from such a course would be stupendous. The virtual cer¬ 
tainty is that they would lead to that very totalitarianism that 
characterizes every state that has attempted self-sufflclency. Leav¬ 
ing aside the grave question of economic. growth, we could only 
avoid absolute government regimentation of our production by 
relaxing our Isolationism. In order to permit a freer flow of goods. 
But relaxation would again Involve us In the risk of clashing with 
other powers and hence in the risk of war. Isolation, in a modern 
Interooeanic world, means isolation. 

the policy or a new order 

There remains, finally, the possibility of leadership. If the 
United States should take this third course It would have to par¬ 
ticipate In formulating an entirely new order of peace to replace 
the old one that has broken down. Moreover, the participation 
would involve something much more than a mere suggestion or 
peace plan. It would Involve definite commitments toward peace, 
a definite Implementation of the new order. To provide such 
leadership the United States would have to take her place among 
the nations as a force for peace. 

Now, this is something that the American people have never been 
willing to do. And their unwillingness appears to be just as strong 
today as It ever was. So far as the past Is concerned, there was 
certainly very little reason for them to mix In International affairs 
while a balance-of-power peace was being maintained by Britain. 
And, 80 far as the present is concerned, their unwillingness to mix 
In a peaceless international situation—as already stated^ls sound. 
Yet It cannot he doubted that the people want world peace. And 
if a new Ideal or a new order were presented to them, holding out 
a reasonable hope, they might want to change their policy, as they 
have changed other policies in the past. At any rate, since the 
alternatives are so desperate, It would be criminal to take blind 
refuge in a refusal to consider ans^hlng. As a Nation dedicated 
to the theory and practice of free speech, it certainly behooves us 
to consider what peace plans there are; to be aware of their posal- 
billties and their pitfalls; and to search diligently for the ideals 
that Inspire them. 

We cannot pause here to enumerate, let alone describe, all the 
peace plans that have been proposed. And we may at once elimi¬ 
nate two general categories. On the one hand, we may eliminate 
wishful plans that assume that the old balance-of-power peace can 
be revived. On the other, we may eliminate the utopian dreams 
of the pacifists; the h<^ that peace can be estabUshed upon the 
entire earth within a realistic period of time. Because our prob¬ 
lem may be desperate, our discussions must be realistic. 

With these eliminations the prospects of peace divide themselves 
Into three categories. 

bufibe; lbaotte; xtnion 

The least radical line that can be taken with regard to peace 
Is a kind of renovated and fiRodemized Imperialism. This new 
system would be based upon tile wishes of the totalitarian powers, 
on the one hand, and the l«onm Doctrine on the other. The 
idea is that the major powera Should divide up the world Into 
spheres of Influence. The Untied ttates. under the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, would buUd a kind ^ eeonomlc empire in the Western 
Remlanhare, an area of preferential trade. Japan would do the 
same In China. Germany would do the in Eastern Evaop 9 . 
Britain would be left with most of hsr en^e, France with most 
of hexS, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would stay 
within her present borders. It is a neat picture, and it is realistic 
enough to have attracted the dictators—if indeed It was not tiielr 
own Invention In the first place. From the point of view of the 
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democracies it has mansr disadirantages, which cannot he elabo¬ 
rated here, but which may be summed up in the Xaot that it is 
this very concept that they are now flighting. Even aot, ‘teglonal 
imperialism'’ oi^ht not to be dismissed without discussion because 
It would represeht a certain minimum improvement over the 
current sltuatidn. 

The second category of peace has its cornerstone at Geneva with 
the League of Kations. Clinically the League is not dead; it is 
merely in a state of suspended animation. Its international serv¬ 
ices still function and the vestiges of the assembly may meet soon. 
Moreover, everyone hnoWs in a general way what was the matter 
with the League. I^rst. it became a political instrument in the 
hands of Britain and Prance for the enforcement of their special 
brand of peace, as defined chiefly by the Versailles Treaty. Sec¬ 
ond. when the opportunity came for the League to aot. these same 
powers ducked the responsibility of economic sanctions—a new and 
powerful implement of peace which has thus never been fully 
tried. Third, the United States was not in the League. If at 
least two of these faults could have been corrected, the League 
might have worked; and it Is conceivable that they might be 
corrected by some further development of the League idea In the 
future. 

This possibility—-of a further development of the League idea— 
leads directly to the third category of peace. It may be that the 
League is to the history of the nations what the Articles of Con- 
federatloir were to United States history: a bad flop, which never¬ 
theless prepared the way for the eventual solution. For the 
United States the solution turned out to be the principle of federal 
union. And this principle is being widely discussed now as the 
solution of the democratic world. 

Clarence Strelt’s proposal for a gigantic union of the democra¬ 
cies was outlined in Fortune for April 1939, imder the title of 
^'Business and Government.” It Is not, however, the only such pro¬ 
posal, and It need not detain us here. It is more Important at 
present to set up the union idea against the historical pattern 
of peace, to see the relationship that exists between them. 

TKX MSANINO OF tTNION 

Most peace has been negative—^that Is, not war. But every 
so often a group of separate political units, discovering a com¬ 
munity of interests. Integrate themselves into a new area called 
a nation; an area In which peace becomes the rule rather than 
the exception: an area of positive peace. In that, by the consoli¬ 
dation of resources, manpower, traditions, and laws, the whole 
becomes greater than the sum of Its parts. Most modern nations 
are compositions of this kind: Prance, for Instance; Germany 
(Which was built of 26 states, Integrated In turn from about 1,800 
principalities): Italy, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada, and the United States. 

Now the striking fact Is that, with obvious set-backs and tem¬ 
porary reversals of trend, the size of these integrations has per¬ 
sistently Increased. The task of integrating the little island of 
England once seemed insuperable; today, the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics Is Integrating one-seventh of the land area of the 
globe. The reason for this lies in the development of transporta¬ 
tion, communication, and other technologies, which bear upon the 

g roblem In two ways. First, they make the integration possible 
y linking the political or financial or industrial centers to¬ 
gether. and second, they make integration desirable by creating 
a community of interests where there was none before. In the 
days of the horse a community of interests was defined largely 
by natural barriers. If these happened to be mountains, as In 
Switzerland, the community might be very small. If they hap¬ 
pened to be oceans, as In the United States, It might be very 
large. But however small or however large, the community of 
interests tended to expand under the pressure of technology. 
When New York was 6 weeks removed from London no true com¬ 
munity of interests existed between them, even though **rela- 
tlonshlps” might be friendly (l. e., negative peace). But today, 
when New York Is closer to London than it used to be to Phila¬ 
delphia, a community of Interests, while it may not exist, Is cer¬ 
tainly not inconceivable. 

As a means of integration for a modern community of interests, 
Federal union has no equal. In Federal union the autonomy of 
the constituent States is retained; only a limited portion of their 
original powers is forfeited to a central government for the pur¬ 
poses of integration. This arrangement has three important 
merits; First, not only the traditions but the Inherent liberties of 
each of the parties to the union are preserved. Second, by reason 
of the elasticity of the structure, a great diversity of economic areas 
can be groups together into a meaningful whole. And, third, 
sinee each autonomous State governs Its own area, such a union 
can beoohie very large without breaking down at the bottom. It 
is because of this fact that the United Btatee—concerning which 
dire predicttbiie were made—never became ”too big.” 

The application of this principle to the preHsixt International 
soene sets up a great hope^ It is not the unrealtsbio paolM hope of 
world peace. It is the realistic hope that a number of nations wiQ 
discover among themaelves a community of Interests real enoui^ 


to enable them to apply the federal principle and thus Integrate 
themselves into a new and larger area of positive peace. By pool¬ 
ing their resources and their manpower under a common systein of 
law, they could stand off the forces of disruption and aggression, 
set up a vast domestic market, develop a fabulous Industrial sys¬ 
tem. and enjoy the fruits of an expansion comparable to that which 
followed the formation of our own Union. They could do this 
without losing their nationalities, their traditions, their native 
arts and customs, their religious practices, or their civil liberties. 
On the contrary, these would be underwritten and guaranteed. 
The Western World might in this event discover new light to dispel 
the darkness and hopeiessness of our present era. 

It is not necessary, or Indeed possible, for the United States to 
decide Immediately as between all these various courses. But the 
day has gone when we can dismiss them from the so-called reali¬ 
ties of existence. These issues are os real as our industries, our 
laws, our individual careers; the solutions to them will affect the 
purposes for which we live, and will determine the manner in 
which we shall die. From a remote abstraction encountered only 
in books and state papers, the foreign policy of the United States 
has become a personal problem for each of the 80,000,000 adults in 
the land. It Is for these people to choose whether they are pre¬ 
pared to create a new world, as their forefathers did, or whether 
they will be more content to live as best they may among the ruins 
of the old. And In the casting of this choice It is the duty of 
everyone to open up all the vast resources of learning and Informa¬ 
tion, education and Inquiry, criticism and research, that this 
Nation of free speakers affords. For It Is by no means an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the destiny of mankind is In our hands. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8,1940 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, there Is brought before the 
House today a resolution for Immediate consideration of the 
Qavagan antUynebing bill. No one Is more strictly opposed 
to meb violence than I, but to Insist that the Congress give 
this particular measure precedence over the far-reaching 
issues that agitate this country and the world at this time is, 
in my judgment, political chicanery, and I propose to vote 
against its consideration. 

Let we call your attention to the fact there were 12,000 
murders in the United States last year and only 3 lynchings. 
Of the 3 lynchings, 2 were Negroes and 1 white. Of course, 
3 lynchings are too many for an enlightened nation, but in the 
body of State and national law there is, at the present time, 
every necessary legal instrument to control murder, whether 
it come at the hand of individual or mob. This bill, in my 
judgment, would not add one single ounce of strength to the 
legal safeguards now offered American citizens. 

Second. This bill indicts our entire police system. It is 
an automatic Indictment of every police system in every 
municipality, county, and State in the Union. But we have 
the finest, most patriotic, and capable police in the world. 

Third. It is my opinion that this bill is being used as 
demagogery’s tool to mislead the Negro race in America. I 
do not believe there is any doubt in the average mind of Con¬ 
gress whether <a not this bill will become law. After a few 
days of unnecessary debate, the bill will pass the lower House 
and then will lodge in the Senate to die there, after absorbing 
a great deal of time which should be devoted to constructive 
IHtrpoaea. and after remaining an obstruction in the legis¬ 
lative chatmels throughout this session of Congress. We 
know this bill is not going to become law—both those who 
are for and those who are against it know. I feel it Is 
unpatriotic and unfair to the Nation and to the Congress to 
take the time and aaiesgy at this body In this wasteful fashion. 
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Jadkson Day Dinner 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAM RAYBURN 

OF TEXAS 

IN the house op representatives 

Tuetday, January 9,1940 

ADDRESS BT HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, OF ALABAMA 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rxcokd, 1 include the following address de¬ 
livered by the Speaker of the House of Representatives at 
the Jackson Day dinner, Washington, D. C., January 8,1940: 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Ohalrman, and fellow 
Democrats, Inasmuch as this is the third time In succession that I 
have been invited to deliver a short address at the Washington 
Jackson day dinner after the speech of President Roosevelt, Z am 
beginning to get a little bit su^iolous that Jim Farley and his 
associates have been unable to Induce any other victim to take the 
very hot spot of following so captivating and popular a speaker as 
our President. However, I again enfold myself In asbestos and 
crave your sympathetic indulgence. 

In looking out over this vast assemblage of my fellow citizens, I 
am distressed, as was the President, to note the absence of at least 
three very distinguished Mntlemen who were extended pressing 
invitations by our former Attorney General to attend these festivi¬ 
ties. Their absence is lamented not only from considerations of 
personal hospitality but from more significant reasons of the public 
interest. I pass by without comment the opportunity they so 
flagrantly dismiss of obtaining a hundred-dollar dinner for nothing. 
I am Inclined to excuse them upon the theory that Republicans of 
their class and standing do not know exactly what it means to be as 
hungry as we lean Democrats sometimes get. I am also Inclined to 
believe that the only seduction that might have caused them to 
waive their scruples would have been for the President to have 
made an unconditional promise that at this time he would make 
some definite declaration as to a third term, a matter about which 
our Republican friends, and maybe some Democrats, seem to have 
amassed a very considerable curiosity. However, there is a larger 
reason than mere rations why we would have welcomed them at out 
board. We think it might contribute to their general well-being 
occasionally to hear the pronouncement of some sound political 
doctrines. We must, nevertheless, confess that their unwillingness 
to be here is at least understandable. 

Andrew Jackson fought all his life for the principle that In a 
democracy the major purpose of government la to advance the well¬ 
being of all the people. He waged constant warfare against the 
false conception that government is the property of a favored class 
and that minority groups are entitled to spc^al privileges. In view 
of the history of the leaders of the Republican Party for the last 
half century or more, I can readily appreciate how the present 
leaders of that party would hardly feel entirely comfortable sitting 
down to dine with the shade of Andrew Jackson. 

It now appears that the country is upon the threshold of another 
vigorous and fiery campaign. There Is now every indication that 
the opposition are upon the point of rejecting our most reasonable 
and brotherly suggestion that our party be allowed to continue the 
administration of the Government. That being the case, we are 
prepared to wage war. 

That assertion Is not made upon any impulse of breast-beating or 
boastful party pride, nor are we whistling through a graveyard. The 
Democratic Party enters the Presidential year of 1940 prepared and 
anxious to go before the electorate upon its record of accomplish¬ 
ment during the past 7 years in office. In taking over the reins of 
government during the bleak days of March lOSS, our party gave a 
solemn pledge to the people that its efforts would be directed to the 
furtherance of those ends for which this Nation was founded—^the 
establishment of Justice, the promotion of the general welfare, the 
Insurance of domestic tranquillity, and the continuance of peace 
and the blessings of liberty. This pledge has been fulfilled. We are 
proud of the record; proud of the fact that In its policies and Its 
program, Democratic Party has remained faithful to the prin¬ 
ciples of a Just government laid down for its guidance by Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. We candidly admit some mistakee 
in Judgment and some errors in the^work of carrying out our objec¬ 
tives, because temporary mistakes and errors were unavoidable in 
the broad task of reconstruction, salvation, and rebuilding which 
had to be accomplished. 

I think it appropriate in connection with the name of Andrew 
Jackson to inake brief comment upon a statement made by * 


distlxttUlBhed Senator last week, in which he made gleetul refer¬ 
ence lo the fact that he had discovered In an old paper that 105 
years ago a dinner was given to President Jackson in Washington 
in o^bration of the fact that the national debt had been dis¬ 
charged, the inference being, of course* that a similar demonstra¬ 
tion should be held tonight on the same grounds. But I desire to 
remind that Senator that when Andrew Jackson first came into 
power for his 8-year administration he was not confronted with the 
same type of desperate and devastating conditions In the country 
under which Pr^ident Roosevelt and his par^ took over the 
affairs of the Government in 1933. Andrew Jackson's administra¬ 
tion was not already encumbered with a national debt of over 
$30,000,000*000. He was not confronted with a pitiful appeal of 
15,000,000 American citizens, hungry and unemployed: his midnight 
slumbers were not disturbed by the crashing of unnumbered banks 
in the country. The farmers of his day were not appealing to him 
in tragic tones for some form of relief that would give them some 
semblance of security against bankruptcy and ruin. The Industry 
of the country was not then paralyased and in a state of hopeless 
confusion, nor were the people covered by a withering blanket of 
doubt and loss of hope. Those were the conditions under which oUr 
party inherited authority from the previous 12 years of Republican 
rule, with its indifference to the storms that any Intelligent party 
leadership must have anticipated. Their only balm In those dark 
days was the fugitive promise of a duplex garage and a steaming 
capon in every kettle. 

I repeat that every single act written Into the statute books under 
the present administration has been put there for the purpose of 
advancing the general welfare and promoting the economic, social, 
and political security of the great masses of the American people. 

The most convincing proof that this program has been essen¬ 
tially successful lies in the fact that the minority party has now 
given its grudging approval to these enactments and, after hearing 
from the people, has arrived at the unhappy conclusion that It 
would be political suicide to advocate repeal of the major proems 
of this administration. There is ample evidence that the leader¬ 
ship of the Republican Party Itself has no plan of action as to any 
alternative program that they desire to suggest. I refer them to 
a recent statement by the Republican Governor of New Hampshire, 
from which I quote: 

"Even more am I disturbed by the lack of unity exhibited by 
these would-be leaders. At the present time the three recognized 
spearheads of our party are traveling in three different directions 
in their conceptions of party policies and their views of what is best 
for the future." 

It reminds us of the old nursery doggerel: "One flew east, one flew 
west, and one flew over the cuckoo's nest." As far as we are con¬ 
cerned those birds are at liberty to continue their flight Into the 
deep shadows of political oblivion. 

One of those flyers has made the amazing discovery that the 
main thing about the present Democratic administration to which 
he objects is the so-called spirit of defeatism which underlies Its 
philosophy of government. We wonder where that yoimg man was 
living back In the bleak days at the end of the Hoover adminis¬ 
tration when his party was about to give up the ghost after 12 
years of uninterrupted control of Federal affairs. Apparently he 
never heard of the bread lines the 16.000,000 unemployed men and 
women in the country, the queues of anxious depositors In front 
of toppling banks, or the thousands of despondent farmers who 
watched their holdings disappear under the cruel hammer of the 
auctioneer. Apparently he has forgotten about a certain United 
States Senator, a member of his own party, who got up In the 
Senate and gloomily predicted that perhaps a dictator would be 
necessary to restore order and prosperity to this land of abundance. 
There, indeed, you had a period of defeatism and despair. 

One hesitates to think of what would have been the state of our 
people, and, Indeed, the Government, if the spirit of defeatism then 
existing had continued to crush the country and if it had not been 
happily removed by the advent of an administration that dared to 
do bold and heroic things for the preservation of our institutions. 
There Is a lesson for each one of us here tonight and for every 
American citizen in the recent history of our country. That lesson 
is the Inescapable conclusion that to continue the rule of beneficial 
government in Washington, the Democratic Party must retain con¬ 
trol of Federal affairs. 

A magnificent program of social reform enacted in the last few 
years is now beginning to bring Its blessings to the American 
people. This program must be guarded carefully; it must be 
strengthened and improved in the light of administrative experience 
and wise Judgment; but it is unthinkable that the affairs of 
government should again be turned over to that party which has 
shown it Is incapable of instituting such reforms and of removing 
such burdens or Injustice and inequality as had grown up In the 
country under the 12 years of maladministration. To trust the 
execution of our beneficent program to the unsympathetic hands of 
those who did everything m their power to block its enactment 
would be a tragio gamble for the American people. T.he duty 
devolves qpon us in the coming campaign to bring home to the 
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electorate, ixicltidlng tlie tiMtependent voters, this great truth: and 
If we state the case honeetly and with bold conddenoe, there (»n 
be no doubt about the outcome. 

It has been asserted that one of the chief hopes of the Repub¬ 
lican strategy in the November election next will be Important gains 
in the farming sections of the country. To illustrate such a vagary, 
I assert that because oif our Democratic administration the farmers 
of the United States have been brought out of the darkness of 
despair Into the daylight of new hope, new prosperity, new security. 
I say "because of our Democratic administration," for the bald 
truth is that most of the Republican Members of Congress—after 
themselves neglecting the farmers for 12 years—have not only 
failed to help but have actually tried to block nearly every impor¬ 
tant farm measure enacted since 1033. We passed the Triple A 
act. imder which farm prices and farm income Immediately began 
to rise and farm buying began to turn city factory wheels. The 
Elepublioans tried to block that. We passed the Farm Credit Act. 
Which kept thousands of farmers from losing their farms. The 
Republicans tried to block that. We passed the Soil Conservation 
Act, under which the farmers are saving and building up their land. 
The Republicans tried to block that. We passed the second Triple A 
Act of 1938, which gives farmers and the entire Nation the pro¬ 
tection of an all-weather, ever-normal granary and crop-insurance 
program. The Republicans tried to block that. We voted parity 
payments io give farmers economic equality. The Republicans tried 
to block that. I^ast summer we voted money to continue the com¬ 
modity loans. Even one of the most prominent Republican 
aspirants for the Presidency voted against that. Another Repub¬ 
lican aspirant for the Presidency has called the farmers* honest 
efforts a "racket." Today, thanks to the constructive help of the 
Democratic administration, more than 6,000,000 of the 7,000,000 
farmers of the United States are taking part in the national farm 
program. Farmers are enjoying an Income double that of 1032. 
Their money flows to the cities and helps business throughout the 
Nation. That is a Democratic record of which we can all be proud. 

One of the laughable incidents of the last few weeks has been 
the report that the select Republican committee that was sent 
west by Job Martin to assemble material for an attack upon the 
Democratic farm program, concluded their hearings as speedily as 
possible after becoming convinced that a great majority of the 
farmers of that section of the country were unwilling to abandon 
the present Democratic farm program. The truth of the business 
is that they have no farm or other program, and in this connection 
I recall that 2 years ago speaking in this place 1 made some refer¬ 
ence to the Dr. Glenn Prank committee that had been set up, sup¬ 
posed to be composed of the best Republican minds, if such there 
be, to formulate a program of party policy for the 1940 election. 
So far as any of us have been able to learn, the Frank committee 
has done only one thing, and that is to provide the most remark¬ 
able biological phenomenon of all times, in that during a period of 
2% years of political gestation, they are, as yet, unable to produce 
even the promise of progeny. 

The minority party may make pretensions to being liberal, and 
in all fairness, some of its leaders may actually think they are 
liberal. But the fact remains that its new-found devotion to pro¬ 
gressive government is nothing more than shotgun liberality. 
The habits of a lifetime are not shaken off that easily. The wealthy 
gentlemen who pour their contributions Into the treasure chest 
of the Republican Party are not doing so to make sure that the 
economic needs of the farmer, the workingman, the unemployed, 
and the needy are given adequate consideration by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. They pay the piper, and they propose to call the tune, 
no matter what the party candidates or platform may promise 
before election. 

The year 1940 Is notable for something more than the forth¬ 
coming Presidential election. This year marks the beginning of 
payments under the Social Security Act, a measure which, during 
the years ahead, should take its place as one of the flnest and 
most humane pieces of legislation ever devised by a wise govern¬ 
ment. From the dawn of civilization, there has been nothing more 
tragic than the plight of millions of worthy citizens who faced 
the twilight of their years without sufficient Income to provide 
them with the bare necessities of life. In this machine age, the 
problem has become more acute. The victims have been com¬ 
pelled to depend for their assistance upon the generosity of kind 
relatives or the hard and bitter bread of charity. The Social 
Security Act was designed to meet this problem. It is just now get¬ 
ting under way. Its enactment was a shining landmark in the 
history of civilized government. This act is nne of a whole series 
of laws which the Democratic Party has put Into effect to preserve 
and protect the economic security of the average citizen. That 
composes the record upon which we are content to go before the 
people at the next election. Security has been the watchword of 
this administration; the security of deposits In banks, both Federal 
and State, and the assurance that in case of failure every dime will 
be paid to depositors across the counter; security for 2,000,000 
youths of the country at worth-while tasks in the 0. 0. C.; security 
In the adjustment of farm Incomes until they double the annual 
amount received when this administration came to power; security 
of employment for millions of idle men on buildings, highways, 
and other useful construction projects; security in bringing some 
of the comforts of urban life to 300,000 farm families of America 
through rural electriflcatlon; security for decent homes for slum 
dwellers In the congested areas of the country; security under the 


H. O. L. O. for the preservation of hundreds of thousands of Ameri¬ 
can homes from sale and foreclosure; security of the right of col¬ 
lective bargaining by the labor organizations of the country; 
security against the oroc^edness and dishonesty of stock manipu¬ 
lators through the Securities and Exchange Commission; security 
of a balanced flow of our foreign trade through the enactment of 
the reciprocal-trade programs; security for the preservation of our 
own land and country through the modernizing and increasing of 
the power of our Army and Navy against any possible foreign at¬ 
tack. And, last, the greatest security that comes to the hearts and 
the homes of the people of America on the Issue that has caused 
the greatest anxiety and apprehension; namely, whether our coun¬ 
try shall be drawn into the foreign wars, this administration, 
through its President, its Secretary of State, Its Members of the 
Congress, has stood, now stands, and will continue to stand reso¬ 
lutely for peace and nonparticipation on our part in a war we did 
not make and which this administration did everything humanly 
possible to prevent. 

The people of America will not forget the great lover of peace 
who has had charge, In large part, of our international destiny— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—nor the political party that has sustained 
him in his prayers and efforts for world peace. 

The Militant Democracy of Andrew Jackson 
Answers a Challenge—^We Move Ahead 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON. OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, 1 Include the following address de¬ 
livered by me last night at the Jackson Day dinner, Wil¬ 
mington, Del.: 

I am grateful for the honor—the very distinct honor—of being 
your guest tonight. My gratitude is for the privilege of meeting with 
the stalwart people of Delaware, for Delaware was one of those 
Thirteen Original States with which my own State of South Caro¬ 
lina struck the blow and won the struggle for American independ¬ 
ence. We have in common the heritage of a great, historic tradition. 

And I am also grateful for this opportunity to address you on this 
special occasion when we do honor to the memory of that great 
American and foremost standard bearer of the Democratic Party, 
Andrew Jackson. 

But it should be remembered that we come together here tonight 
not merely to glory in the achievements of our great leader but also 
to attest our loyalty to the principles of democracy for which he 
fought and then to rededicate ourselves to the great task of keeping 
them alive. 

Of Jackson a great writer has said; '*A lover of liberty, he gave his 
blood to it; a crusader of democracy, he gave his life to it; and 
liberty and democracy in America will never die so long as the people 
treasure the memory of his battles and follow the shimmer of 
Andrew Jackson's sword." How splendid Is this description of the 
militant democracy of Andrew Jackson, how priceless does democracy 
find the example of his life. 

And here I think something should be said of the actual experi¬ 
ences of Jackson's life. Something should be said of just Jackson 
himself as he rose from birth in the most humble of circumstances 
to the Presidency of the United States. 

I make no effort to conceal my pride at this moment In mention¬ 
ing here the fact that my home is in the State which holds to be the 
birthplace of Andrew Jackson. While other States have attempted 
to claim that honor. South Carolina gave birth to this American 
hero. And in his last wlU and testament Jackson distinctly avowed, 
with all the solemnity attending a testamentary paper, that South 
Carolina was his native State. 

Andrew Jackson was bom in obscurity and, like his own mother 
and father, who had spent much of their lives in Europe, might have 
died in obscurity. But the fate of Andrew Jackson was better than 
this, for he was bom at an eventful time In the history of an 
eventful nation. 

In a cabin of plain and simple but comfortable design situated in 
the Piedmont hills of South Carolina Andrew Jackson was born on 
March 15, 1767. Yes; he was born at an eventful time, because 
before he attained manhood there was to be signed a Declaration of 
American Independence and there was to be adopted a Constitution 
which Gladstone so aptly described as "the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.** 

In Jackson's day, as in the present day. the opportunl^ for a 
yotmg man to rise from the depths of obscurity to the realm ot 
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reeognltfon wm gmter In Ain«rlca thkn anywhere aloe on the fAce 
at tlie gtolie« Tbe Important thing was that Jackson possMSd the 
tlgioh, determination, and driving power to reallae hie ambltlone In 
this Station of almost tinllmited opportunity. 

Jackson's early life was largely that of an orphan, heoause his 
father died several days before his birth and his mother died before 
be reached the age of 14. He had some coxnmon«8ohool education 
and began the study of law while he was still very young. He was 
admitted to the bar and licensed to practice law before reaching 
the age of 21. 

In 1788 his pioneering Instincts carried htm westward, and he 
established himself In the frontier State of Tennessee. He was 
destined to become Tennessee's most renowned soldier and states¬ 
man. In 1788 he was solicitor of one of the Tennessee districts, 
and the next year he became United States attorney. 

In 1796 Jackson was chosen the ftrst Member of Congress from 
Tennessee, which had Just been admitted to the Union. At the 
age of 80 he was elected to the United States Senate, but resigned 
at the end of the first session. The following year he became a 
Justice of the Tennessee Supreme Court, where he served 6 years 
and then resigned. 

From the date of his resignation from the Tennessee Supreme 
Court until the outbreak of the War of 1812 he devoted consider¬ 
able of his time to farming, at which he was moderately successful. 
It was during these Intervening years that he became a major 
general of militia. 

Placed in command of 2,500 Volunteers in 1813, he marched toward 
New Orleans. When he reached Mississippi he was directed to dis¬ 
band his forces. Because this would leave them stranded, he had 
the order modified and marched back to Tennessee. The hardships 
which he endured on this march won for him the title of Old 
Hickory. 

An uprising of the Creek Indians in Mississippi and Alabama 
caused him to be sent into that district, where he forced them to 
terms of peace. It was during 1814 that he became a full major 
general In the Regular Army, In command of the Department of the 
South. Prom that time on he became a national figure. 

In the late fall he Invaded Florida, then a Spanish province. He 
claimed it without orders and captured Pensacola on the ground 
that it was a base used by English troops. Going from there to 
New Orleans, he began the defense of that city. He was attacked 
by the British and defeated them in the famous battle of the 
8th of January 1816. 

And it is fitting that we are gathered here this 8th day of 
January—a century and a quarter later—to memorialize Jack¬ 
son's great feat at New Orleans. Jackson's brilliant achievement 
at New Orleans did much to redeem other reverses which the Amer¬ 
ican forces had suffered on land. General Jackson had now become 
undoubtedly the foremost military hero of his country. 

Although a great military hero, a fighter, a conqueror, Andrew 
Jackson was at the same time a man with all the refinements of a 
devoted husband. His devotion for his beloved wife, Rachel, was 
well stated In the inscription which Jackson himself had written 
on her tomb, reading: 

“Here He the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President 
Jackson, who died on the 22d day of December 1825, age 61 years. 
Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her temper amiable, her 
heart kindly. She delighted In relieving the wants of her fellow 
creatures, and cultivated that divine pleasure by the most liberal 
and unpretending methods; to the poor she was a benefactor, to the 
rich an example, to the wretched a comforter, to the prosperous an 
ornament; her piety went hand In hand with her benevolence, and 
she thanked her Creator for permitting her to do good. A being 
so gentle and so virtuous that slander might wound but could not 
dishonor. Even Death, when he bore her from the arms of her 
husband, could but transport her to the bosom of God.” 

During the next few years he was engaged in the Indian wars. 
He again Invaded Florida, and after the purchase of Florida was 
ratified In 1821 Jackson became Its first Governor. He resigned this 
post several years later and returned to his home in Tennessee. 

Although Jackson was being bitterly crltlclxed by some of his 
enemies he remained an outstanding, popular figure. In 1823 he 
was again chosen to serve the State of Tennessee in the United 
States Senate. 

But already Jackson was being considered for the Presidency. 
As a candidate for the Presidency in the campaign of 1824, he re¬ 
ceived 99 electoral votes against 84 for Adams, 41 for Crawford, and 
37 for Olay. This threw the election into the House of Representa¬ 
tives. where the support of Olay went to Adams who was accordingly 
made President. 

However, 1828 saw Jackson waging a vigorous campaign for the 
Presidency. He achieved a remarkable victory In the election of 
I628« securing 178 electoral votes, while John Quincy Adams received 
only 88. I have given here only a brief biographical sketch of 
Andrew Jackson from the date of his birth to the time of his 
Inauguration as the seventh President of the United States. 

Andrew Jackson made great and lasting contributions to democ¬ 
racy during his two terms as President. Jackson must be credited 
with translating the democratic philosophy of Jefferson Into reality^ 
It was he who threw democracy Into action; It was he who set in 
motion aU the wonderful processes of democracy. It was the mili¬ 
tant democracy of Andrew Jackson which set the pace for our 
growth into a great and powerful nation. 
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T should like to read to you here what the contemporary writer, 
Claude 0. Bowers, has to say about Jackson; 

**Andrew Jackson was the organiaer of democracy. He mobilised 
the scattered forces of ordinary men. vitalized them with his energy, 
fired them with his faith, aim made sharpshooters of them, every 
one. He made the trap^ in the wilderness, the worker on the 
wharf, the toller In the factory, and the farmer In the field realize 
that the Government Is his Government In days of peace as well 
as when he is solemnly reminded of it In days of battle.” 

Continuing. Mr. Bowers adds: 'His devotion to human rights 
did not blind htm to the legitimate rights of property. He was not 
an enemy of business; he was so much the friend of honest busi¬ 
ness that he fought to make it free.” 

The assumption that the devotion of the masses to Jackson made 
him the enemy of business is 111 founded and false. The assump¬ 
tion that the devotion of the men and women who toll In the field 
and factory to our present leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt, makes 
him the enemy of business is equally ill founded and false. To 
those who are ever ready to do this country the Injustice of pro¬ 
jecting bitter argtaments on this false assumption, 1 say to them, 
examine the facts, ascertain the truth. 

The fact Is that we must keep the smoke pouring out of in¬ 
dustry’s chlnmeyB if this Nation is to prosper, and the President 
of the United States seeks today, as he has always sought, ways and 
means to promote industrial recovery. The American people will 
long remember that Roosevelt met the disaster of our business 
depression with positive action—action which restored confidence 
and launched recovery. 

At another Jackson day dinner in Washington 4 years ago Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt said: 

’T am happy to stand here tonight and declare to you that the 
real issue before the United States is the right of the average man 
and woman to lead a finer, a better, and a happier life. That was 
the same Issue, more than 100 years ago, that confronted Andrew 
Jackson.” 

As we assemble here tonight let us proclaim the fact that this 
Issue has been squarely met. The day when our Federal Govern¬ 
ment failed to deal with problems of unemployment, bank fail¬ 
ures, agricultural distress, sweatshop labor practices, discrimination 
against organized labor, and the ruthless exploitation of national 
resources—that day, when our Federal Government stood idly by 
and remained unconcerned about the consequences of these na¬ 
tional problems—^that day. I say to you here tonight, is gone 
forever. America will never abandon the great social and economic 
gains which have been achieved during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Just as the militant democracy of Andrew Jackson answered the 
challenge of his day, the social and economic democracy of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has answered the challenge of our day. 

First. Yes; we believe In the Social Security Act. It points the 
way to a brighter day for the aged who have made their contribu¬ 
tions to the upbuilding of this Nation to the blind, lame, and halt, 
and to the men and women who become unemployed through no 
fault of their own. I say to you most emphatically we may Improve 
the provisions of this act, but we shall not abandon It. 

Second. Yes; we believe In the Fair Labor Standards and National 
Labor Relations Acts. They assure to the working men and women 
of this Nation a decent standard of living and point the way to a 
brighter day In industrial relations. I say to you most emphati¬ 
cally we may improve the provisions of these acts, but we shall not 
abandon them. 

Third. Yes; we believe in the banking legislation of recent years. 
This legislation has stabilized hanking and afforded protection to 
the Nation’s bank depositors. I say to you most emphatically we 
may improve certain features of this legislation, but we shall not 
abandon It. 

Fourth. Yes; we believe in the conservation policies adopted in 
recent years. These policies point the way to the future protection 
of America’s wealth of natural resomces; and I again say to you 
most emphatically we may modify and alter these policies In certain 
respects, hut we shall not abandon them. 

Here, without elaboration, I wish to make this single, yet per¬ 
tinent, reference to the President’s foreign policy. In short, It Is 
a thing of outstanding statesmanship, protecting American inter¬ 
ests in the present world crisis and doing the all-important job of 
keeping us out of Europe’s war. 

Thus. I could continue In the enumeration of the many legisla¬ 
tive landmarks established during the past 8 years. But the 
achievements I have already cited are alone enough to assure the 
American people that the Federal Government under the leadership 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt has answered the social and economic 
challenge of this day—^we are now moving ahead. 

The outlook in America today is much as the President described 
It in his report last week to Congress on “The state of the Union” 
when he said: 

“The American people will reject the doctrine of fear, confident 
that in the thirties we have been building soundly a new order of 
things different from the order of the twenties. In this dawn of 
the decade of the toties, with our program of social improvement 
started, we must continue to carry on the processes of recovery so 
as to preserve our gains and provide jobs at living wages.** 

And as the President added: 

"In the Qiilrlt, therefore, of a greater unselfishness, recognizing 
that the world—including the United States of America—passes 
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tlirougb perilous ttmes. I em wy hopeful *>iat the oloeluf eee- 
Bion of the Seventy-sixth Coagreas will oomider the needs of the 
Ketlon and of htunanity With cslmness, tolerance, and cooperative 
wisdom. 

**May the year IMO be pointed to by otnr children as another 
period When democracy Justified Its existence as the best Instru¬ 
ment of Bovemment yet devised by mankind.** 

In conclusion, I give my political creed. 1 believe in the philo¬ 
sophical democracy of Thomas Jefferson, I believe in the militant 
democracy of Andrew Jackson, I believe in the Idealistic democracy 
of Woodrow Wilson, and In the social and economic democracy— 
the democracy of the forgotten man—of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Versus 
A Small Business* the Hickory Clay Products Co.* 
of Mineral City* Ohio 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 

OF OHIO 

IN’the house of representatives 

Tuesday, January 9, 1940 

STATEMENT BY CLOTD W. MILLER 

Mr. SECCOMBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following statement by 
Cloyd W. Miller, president of the Hickory Clay Products Co., 
of Mineral City, Ohio: 

Two SZDBS OF TKX DlSCUfiSlON—GOVBSKlXSiqT (R. F. O.) VBSST78 
A SMALL-BusnnESfl Man Rboaroing Loan, Tebms. Rxsfictivx 
Rssponsibilitzis 


THE GOVERNMENT'S SIDE 

R. F. O. Offers to loan $20,000. 
R. F. C. demands security as 
follows: 

First mortgage on 
property It appraised 


at. $171,980 

Outside security_— 50,000 


221, 980 

R. F. C. demands 11-to-l fac¬ 
tor of safety. 


Twenty thousand dollars of¬ 
fered. 

In defense of this sum the 
R, P. C. said I had said, **We 
may not need as much as 
$36,000 and would not accept 
any more than needed up to 
$35,000." I did say this, con¬ 
firming our intent not to bor¬ 
row a penny more than needed 
and to use the money carefully. 


Ronan, of R. F. C., said we 
could not get money elsewhere, 
implying this was a reason for 
accepting whatever R. P. 0. 
offered, regardless of whether 
the sum was sufficient or the 
terms fair. 


THE BUSINESSMAN'S BIDE 

We need $35,000. 

We offered: 

First mortgage on property 
R. P. C. appraised at approxi¬ 
mately $125,000. 


We offer 3.5-to-l factor of 
safety. We are asked relatively 
more security per dollar loaned 
than larger industrial corpora¬ 
tions, and the raUroads are 
granted better terms even than 
they. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars 
needed. 

It would be the worst sort of 
management for us to try to do 
what we must do with 60 per¬ 
cent of the money we may need. 
Too, the sum allocated or set 
aside for us should be In fair 
proportion to the security of¬ 
fered. We, as sound managers, 
must keep in mind the risk of 
failure and that failure would 
take from us a plant worth 
$126,000 and liquidate the pres¬ 
ent ownership of our company. 

The two banks with whom we 
deal have declined to loan, one 
of them sajring that our risk Is 
the type R. F. O. should handle. 
Ronan used argument such as 
might be used by a private 
institution that had no obliga¬ 
tion such as has the R. F. C. 
under the law, and to this I 
add that Shannon of the Na¬ 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, 
said to me, November 4, in his 
office, that Government admin¬ 
istration and legislation of re¬ 
cent years probably have bad 
much to do with his bank's 
adoption of Its present policy 
toward small enterprises such as 
ows. It takes more than the 

E ication of stral^t banking 
otples to redevelop ailing 
isury. 


Ronan, for the Government, 
•ays (1) that the buslneas la 
ours: (2) that we want to make 
mon^; (8) that If we are going 
to repay the loan, extra security 
Is of no Importance. Ooonfbe, 
for the Government, eaya (4) 
that the R. F. O. Directors do 
not think we have a China¬ 
man's chance to make any 
money: (6) that we must accede 
to Government terms regard¬ 
less; (6) that were It not for 
my persistence it would not 
loan iis money; and (7) some¬ 
thing was added about gam¬ 
bling with us. 


There Is an implication in the 
Government's olMervations that 
in getting a loan of $35,000 from 
It that we want to unload our 
plant on the Government and 
get out from under. 


We have finally gotten Di¬ 
rector Husband's word that he 
will send shortly a competent 
person to visit us. 


One of the directors of R. F. 0. 
gave me a copy of their decision, 
dated July 6,1039. turning down 
our loan application. I presume 
it was given to me to defend, in 
a general way, the Government’s 
position. I believe after this was 
done that my contact and dis¬ 
cussions should have been solely 
with the directors because of 
embarrassment to subordinates 
It caused. Minor officials are 
entitled to considerate treat¬ 
ment as well ae we are. 


THX EUaiNISeMAN'i emB—OOB. 

We submit GKsvemment only 
needs security. Asking that we 
provide a moHgage flret on aseete 
which are separate from manu¬ 
facturing operation for which 
monev is sought plus guar¬ 
anty by my outside pereonal in¬ 
come impoeee unreaeonable re¬ 
quirements. and this very impo- 
eltlon compels examination of 
R. F. O.'B conduct and motives, 
and Government's responsibili¬ 
ties to small private enterprise. 
We want no favors; what we ask 
is based solely on om rights 
under the law. 

Government puts a premium 
on reason in absently denying 
that legislation of recent years 
has not made the possibility of 
profit more difficult. 

That its policies of the last 5 
years In labor, price raising, so¬ 
cial security are not disadvan¬ 
tageous as compared with for¬ 
mer conditions. 

That its railroad administra¬ 
tion, permitting our transpor¬ 
tation rates to exceed railroad 
operation costs 25 percent to 40 
percent are not subversive. 
(1. C. C. cost study 3681. file No. 
28~A>12.) 

That permitting the use of a 
"seoret" railroad weighing sys¬ 
tem iniquitous In character on 
cur material doe^y not make cur 
problem more difficult and haz¬ 
ardous. This S 3 r 8 tem has for 
years encouraged vicious and 
unconscionable competition 
within our Industry and may be 
in violation of I. C. C. law. 

That public utterances of 
high Government policy-mak¬ 
ing officials, Berle and Corcoran, 
do not raise a fair question 
about Government's motives. 
Corcoran calling businessmen 
"polecats." deserving no quarter, 
and Berle saying Government 
will ultimately own all produc¬ 
tive plants. 

Such thinking is absurd when 
It is realized that our plant cost 
$126,000, and it is in splendid 
working condition. I'^rther- 
more, if we wanted to get out 
of business we could probably 
sell the plant for more than 
$50^000. We have faith in this 
property as a means of making 
money, and we want to save It 
so that the benefits to be de¬ 
rived from It will accrue to our 
ownership. It is a natural re¬ 
source-conversion project. 

On the subject of research, we 
asked Chairman Schram months 
ago to send a competent person 
to Ohio to see our Industry, the 
competitive plants, what 
changes there have been In re¬ 
cent years, the transition there 
has been In the industry, what 
we must do to adjust our com¬ 
pany to existing conditions. 
Without adequate research, how 
can intelligent discretion be 
exercised? 

We reviewed it very carefully, 
and foxmd it contained s:x 
errors of fact, and. naturally, 
due to these errors, erroneous 
conclusions. We carefully an¬ 
swered and corrected each and 
every statement therein. Later 
the fact that we had in our 
possession a "private" Govern¬ 
ment document seemed to cause 
so much consternation in the 
R. P. 0. office that our answer¬ 
ing effort apparently accom¬ 
plished little. But our facts and 
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Hie Oof«mmeiit makes no 
attempt to justify its favoxltism 
m terms In making loans—it 
Ignores our statonents on this 
subject completely. 


argun^ts per^ and are rand. 
We thought we were b^ng nice 
to B* F. O. to help It iJt Its 
facts stralelit. decision 

contained this sentence: 
agement does not appear sound.** 
A captious remark whdUy un« 
supported by^evldenoe—^e ade¬ 
quately answered this. The 
soundness of our management 
Is establislked^ add is not now 
questioned, so far as 1 know. 
On the stmject of soundnoM we 
may properly say that New Deal 
economics have not yet been 
proved sound, and much of it is 
sharply challenged by the ablest 
economists In the United States. 

Oovemment loam railroads 
enormous sums on secondary 
security without expecting they 
will be repaid out of profits; no 
personal guaranties aidced. It 
loam close Industrial oorpora- 
tiom without personal endorse¬ 
ment.* IProm us it has asked 
prime security plus personal 
endorsement. 

It surely was not Intended by 
Congress that R. F. C. should 
exercise biased or favoring dis¬ 
cretion In the allocation of pub¬ 
lic funds. 

The practloe of tncreaalng the 
severity of terms as the business 
operatlom are less In magnitude 
shows how the difficulties of 
small-business men are in¬ 
creased. rather than diminished. 
Was this the Intent of Con¬ 
gress? 


Regarding statements of Oovernment. it seems to us they are 
mosUy platitudes showing a serious lack of understand!^ of ow 
business problem. Tliere has been a lack of willingness of R. P. O. 
highest officials to discuss the matter. The subordinates say too 
much in a peremptory manner about what we must do. An air of 
boredom is displayed. 

Our statements have been supported with facts. The note of 
flippancy in statements of R. F. C. men—^for Instance, the one that 
the directors do not think wo have a Chinaman’s chame to make 
money—sposiks for itself. Such remarlM do not indicate under¬ 
standing of the Importance of our problem and are a far cry from 
constructive or synqMithetio asslstanoe to a small enterprise. 


The Hickory Clay Products Co., of Mineral City, 
Ohio, Applies for a Loan From the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1940 


LETTER BY CLOYD W. MILLER 


Mr, BECCOMHE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, 1 include the following letter written 
hy caoyd W. Miller, president of the Hickory Clay Products 
Co., of hCheral City. Ohio, to Sam Husbands, of Washington, 
D. C.: 

MzNmsL GUtt, Ohio, Hooember 11,19S9, 

Mr. RusBAifDfi, 

JUeeonstruetion Finenoe Corporation, Washington, D, C, 

Desa MB. Hctbamiis: Mr. Mitchell arrived yesteitiay morning mt 8, 
and we started our tour of inspection immediately. We visits and 
mm 18 pUnta The rtoume below shows the total number of kilns, 
tiie number formerly used In the manufacture of fireproofing and 
suioe rtuMug Mi to burning of other kinds of material, part to prod- 
uots for the eteel industry, and the baianoe to very high-grade 
ghuwd matflfflaL Of the kilns not in use our lUne are me only 

*0oilhen C^y Pfoduets Oc., Kqw irs t ow n, Ohio, was loaned 

fVO/m. 


ones really dt to use. Ihe other two plants having about gone to 
pieces, We plan to make a medium grade of lacing tile for which 
there Is a growhag market. 


1. National Fireproofing Co., East Canton (also 8 circular 

continuous kilns for spray glaaes)_ 20 afire. 

2. Stark Brick Co.. Bast Canton___ 48 afire. 

8 . MetropoUtsn Faviiig Brksk, Minerva, ___ 18 afire. 

4, Consolidated plant, near Minerva_ 20 idle. 

8 . Malvern Clay Co., Malvern_ 28 afire. 

6 . Robinson day Products Co., Malvern___ 16 afire. 

7. P A M plant, near Wayneebuvg-- 28 idle. 

8 . Whltacre-Oreer Fireproofing Waynesburg_ 61 afire. 

0. National Fireproofing Co., Waynesburg____ 20 afire. 

10. National Firepmnflng Oo., Magnolia_....._ 18 afire. 

11. Whltacre-Oreer Ftreprooflng Co., Ma|polla,-_ 17 afire. 

12. Hickory Clay Products Co., Mineral dty_ 0 Idle. 

13. Fairfield Brick Co., ZoarvHle_ 6 afire. 
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Total 

toe* 

hive 

kilns 

On 

bi0i^ 

pade 

war© 

Not In 
use 

Sur¬ 
vivors j 
on Arc- 
proof¬ 
ing 

Con- 
verted 
to steel 
prod- 
uoU 

Face 

brick 

Sewer 

pipe 

Fwrm- 

on fue- 
proof¬ 
ing 

1. 

J20 
48 
18 
20 
28 I 
10 
38 
fil 
20 
18 
17 

9 

6 

20 

48 

IS 







2. 






8 

18 

20 

28 

3. 






4 

20 





5. 


« 




6. 





16 



.i 
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20 

18 

17 

9 

8.. 



«1 ] 
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9 . 

10 . 

20 ; 

- - 1 





18 




11. 


■.. 

17 



12. 


9 J 


.1 


13. 
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fi7: 

46 

68 

Tj 

16 

21T 


1 Plus 2 drcolar oontiuuous kilns for spray glaaes. 

I want you to reflect for a few minutes on what the above facts 
mean and what the posslbUltlos are in the Ohio clay industry from 
the viewpoint of expanding American industry. Formerly there 
were 217 kilns, 13 extrusion machines, making hollow ware or fire¬ 
proofing in this district. This has been reduced to 46 kilns, 3 extru¬ 
sion machines, and the others have either quit entirely or converted 
their properties at considerable expense to manufacture other 
material. This conversion has been required for one reason which 
is entirely controlled by national economic policy In freight trans¬ 
portation. If freight charges properly considered the economic wel¬ 
fare of the Nation, all of these i^lants which were formerly In fire¬ 
proofing, and low-grade clay products would still be in this field. 
If that were true, there might be new plants with 100 to 150 kilns 
making the material to which these old plants have been converted. 

I have been disgusted with polltlolans and economists in the last 
few years saying we no longer have any frontiers in America. The 
facts are that we have economic frontiers all over America which 
have been destroyed utterly by maladministration of the railroade 
and a shortsighted public transportation policy. As a matter of 
fact, low transportation costs, probably hidf what they are now, 
were the reason the frontiers could formerly be exploited In the 
public interest. The railroads became an tnt^al part of the fron¬ 
tiers. Over the years railroad Influence became the moat singly 
powerftil and subversive In the country, and I beUeve it la today. 
That is the reason 1 think Jesse Jones doee the country a disservice 
when he so often releases to the press Information about what the 
R. F. C. is doing for the railroads. This is poUtical catering to a 
powerful minority that has had, I believe, the most to do with 
preventing American economic recovery. 

With the information about our industry here and from Mitchell 
you will know what I meant In writing to Bassett about research. 
Work such as Mitchell ahd I did yesterday is of great value to you 
in determining whether applicants should have credit; it also pro¬ 
vides invaluable Information on which to base recommendations to 
Congress. The fact that your agency has to allocate public funds 
gives foroe to your recommendations to Congress far greater than 
from any other governmental agency. 

Mr. Mitchell met Ralph Schoty, the vice president of our com¬ 
pany, and also Paul Belden, one of the leading and most successful 
operators in the Ohio Industry. Ralph is one of the ablest oper- 
atGCS in the business, a ceramic engineer from Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity and a splendid person. Paul has become a good friend of mine 
over recent years. Mitchell will tell you about these men and my 
friendship and association with them. Mitchell and I had a de¬ 
lightful day. although we missed our lunch, at least katcheh d|d% 
We went to see Sdhory at his home about lunchtime, and I went 
to the kitchen and visited with Helen and had a piece of pie while 
Igltc^toll and Schofy talked. 

I tnank you tar sending Mitchell. He seemed to get more inter-* 
ested as he piuceeded, and I was gratified with his comprehenalom 
even though we crowded a great deal Into the one day. 
smeerety yours, 

Clots 

President, the Hidkorg Clay Products Co„ Mineral City, Ohio, 
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The Life Story of Cloyd W. Miller, President of the 
Hickory Clay Products Co^ of Wuneral City, Ohio, 
Submitted to the R. F. C. in Connection with Ap* 
plication fbr a Loan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EARL R. LEWIS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuestay, January 9, 1940 


ARTICLE BY GENEVIEVE BXJRKE AND CLOYD MILLER 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following story of the 
life of Cloyd W. Miller, president of the Hickory Clay Products 
Co., of Mineral City, Ohio, written to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the purpose of securing a loan from 
that Corporation: 

MT LITE—CLOTD MILLER 

This Story is written for the benefit of, and dedicated to, the 
directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at Washington, 
Emil Schraxn (chairman), Carroll B. Merrlam, Charles B. Hender¬ 
son, H. B. KlosSner, and Sam Husbands. 

I have been trying for over 16 months to borrow money from the 
R. P. C. and during this time have confined my Information largely 
to my business experience, our enterprise, etc. Little has been said 
about my formative years or training prior to entering business. 
Very recently I learned that the R. P. C. is stlU inquiring about 
my chareu:ter, and I believe It will be helpful to you to have knowl¬ 
edge of my early training, in what environment I grew up, and 
what I did prior to entry Into business. The Horatio Alger tone 
may provoke merriment, but I can take it. I think what I seek to 
bring out Justifies the intrusion upon your time. 

I was born on February 7, 1883, In Goshen, Ind. My father was 
a cabinetmaker and my mother a school teacher. After 8 years 
toother divorced father and he died when I was 7. Mother taught 
school In Elkhart County for 37 years; stUl lives In Goshen, in her 
eightieth year. From the time I was 6 to 11 she balanced an 
annual family budget on $320 a year—8 months' work at $40 per 
month. 1 vividly recall the account book, a 6-oent memorandum, 
which had Income on one side and outgo on the other, and was 
accurately balanced each week. I saw her annual summaries over 
these years, showing It cost us $306 to $315 each year to live and 
pay our debts. It took her 6 years to retire a $26 debt, at $6 a year, 
to a local dry-goods store contracted while she was living with my 
father. Five dollars per month rent was our maximum, but we 
had a fine, clean home In as little as two rooms. Balanced budgets 
were firmly Impressed upon my mind very early. At 11, I started 
Celling newspapers, and from then on bought my own clothes, 
though I paid no board until after high school. Sold collar holders, 
Ice picks, Success magazines, and worked In a truck patch and on 
farms In summer during high-school years. Graduated a Latin 
student from Goshen Hl^ School at 17 in year 1900. 

In July went to work for the Goshen Buggy Top Co. It Jobbed 
blacksmith supplies, carriage hardware, and built buggy tops. I was 
stenographer, office boy, invoice clerk, Janitor, etc. During the first 
winter began to go to Elkhart, Mishawaka, and South Bend. Ind., 
to sell our goods to blacksmiths. Pay started at $4.50 per week 
and within a year advanced to $5, and later to $6. During that time 
I nearly memorized a 62-page catalog of the goods we bought 
apd sold. 

The boys In our high-school class often discussed going out to 
make our fortunes. Becoming restless In the summer of 1902 J 
solicited the interest of Haines Egbert, the local hardwood lumber¬ 
man. who knew men In Helena, Ark., and he got me a Job with 
the Helena Box Co. Went there In October 1902 to learn the lum¬ 
ber business. Inspected lumber on the yard, handled a crew of 
men, worked 11 hours a day, did a little stenography work In the 
office, and received $60 per month. After 8 months I was put 
in (toarge of the output of a cottonwood sawmill located 8 miles 
from Reydel. Ark., on the Arkansas Rlvef. My pay was raised to 
$75 per month. Graded the lumber at the sawmill, handled the 
teamsters who moved It to the railroad and loaded the cars. Re¬ 
duced the cost of tearing down the Itunber piles at the mill about 
half, using 8 men to do this work which formerly took 6 or 7 by 
Changing handling methods. This Job ended abruptly. I was 
fired because I wrote a sassy letter to my boss at Helena. I»ater I 
frequently referred to him when seekl^ a better Job. He was 
both annoyed and embarrassed by my persistence in this and 
wrote me about it. Years later I met Mosby at a resort in Florida, 
We played golf together for 2 weeks, but he did not mention firing 
me. 

Went hack to Gkwhen with $300 saved during 15 months in 
Arkansas. Haines Egbert got me another Job with the Studebaker 
Coiporottou at South Bend at $7 a week. Worked. 2 days and quit 


because I wasn’t satisfied with this pay, and retoember how sharply 
Mr. Egbert scolded me for quitting. 

In February of 1904 went to work for the Lesh^Ptouty-Abbott 
do. In Bast Chicago, Ind., as a stenographer and walnut lumber 
inspector at $60 per month, My experience there was dull because 
X didn't have enough work to do. Mr. Abbott, a Goshen man and 
very successful, was a splendid person. One day when I almost 
killed the driving horse by driving into a dowh wire after a storm 
he said, “Well, Cloyd, I can’t criticize you for driving too fast 
because I drive too fast myself.” 

Within 6 months was looking for another Job because I wanted 
more pay. Mr. Abbott didn't think my Job warranted a raise. I 
answered ads seeking help in the American Lumberman. One was 
from the Ford River Lumber Co., with offices at Wells, Mich., Upper 
Peninsula. Met Xhmlel Wells in Chicago, told him I wanted $60 a 
month to start. In a few days he wired me to come, and I left East 
Chicago for Wells In October 1904. At Wells I was In an office in 
Which was done part of the work of the I. Stephenson Co., the Ford 
River Lumber Co., Mashek Chemical A Iron Co., and the Escanaba 
i( Lake Superior Railroad. My work was steno^aphy in the land 
and lumber department of the Ford River Liunber Co. Daniel Wells 
was the son of J. W. Wells, of Menominee. Mich., who built up these 
Interests. He owned about one-third. Mr. Wells gave me a pass 
on the Escanaba and Lake Superior Railroad to visit logging camps 
and told me to be gone 1 day a week. The Ford River Lumber Co.’s 
plant office and general books were kept at Ford River, Mlcb., 10 
miles from Wells. In about 6 months the bookkeeper there resigned 
and I asked Mr. Wells for the Job, although I had never kept books. 
The books at Ford River required five full foolscap pages for the 
trial balance. Mr. Wells asked me whether I could keep books; I 
answered yes and got the Job. The retiring bookkeeper stayed for 
a month to show me the work, became utterly disgusted because 
not only was I a poor writer but I smeared the books with erasures 
and dirty hands and failed to get my first trial balance. This was 
pretty bad, but good fortime was on my side. Mr. Wells hired an 
expert oost accountant from Chicago to Install a new set of books 
and cost system. DeVor, the cost accountant, spent nearly a month 
in Ford River showing me how to use his forms and transferring 
our accounts from the old ledgers to the new books. He taught me 
how to keep hooks and I got the next trial balance. From then on 
it was easy. For that company I developed each month thereafter 
a 14-page cost and profit and loss statement, showing every depart¬ 
ment of our operation. It was completed, copied, and mailed from 
our office on the 6th day of the month to five directors, all done 
in longhand. I am sending a copy of this statement, which I prize 
very highly, to Director Husbands and want him to return it. This 
experience provided knowledge of cost accounting which has been 
invaluable to me throughout my business career. My pay at Ford 
River was raised to $90 a month, a 60-percent advance, In 6 months. 
In about a year I was made buyer and manager of the company store, 
which sold $10,000 worth of merchandise monthly. 1 made frequent 
trips to Chicago to buy. My pay was raised to $166.66 per month. 
In 1906 the directors of these companies fell out. The properties 
wore owned, one-third by J. W. Wells, one-third by Isaac Stephen¬ 
son, former United States Senator from Wisconsin, and one-third 
by the Daniel Wells, Jr., estate, controlled by Milwaukee trustees. 
The J. W. Wells Interest sold out for $750,000 cash. This change 
brought to the attention of old Isaac Stephenson my salary of 
$166.66 a month; he said the most he had ever paid a bookkeeper was 
$125 a month, and I could stay on at that. 1 told Senator Stephen¬ 
son that if I had to start over I would start with a different company 
and resigned. 

While at Pprd River I checked out tmder my signature alone 
over $300,000 each winter to logging producers and their woodsmen. 
The company stopped hiring an outside auditor, which had been 
an annual practice, because I showed Mr. Wells the audit was of 
no value. It simply verified’my trial balances and got exactly 
the same profit-and-loss results I had already ascertained. I 
showed Mr. Wells that these auditors, who charged us $1,100 for 
2 weeks’ work, had failed to check the cash disbursements I had 
made to woodsmen on time orders from the logging camps; also 
how I might have embezzled $40,000 or $60,000 the previous winter, 
which would not have been detected by this auditor. Mr, Wells 
forthwith quit outside auditors, raised my pay, and raised my 
bond from $10,000 to $40,000. 

Left Ford River early In 1907, again answered an ad In the 
American Lumberman, and hired out to the Wheeler Lumber & 
Bridge Supply Co. at Des Moines, Iowa. Started at $100 a month, 
to be raised to $126 In 6 months and $150 in a year. My boss was 
George A. F7eld, a fine person. This firm had a large retail lumber 
yard, and at wholesale sold 3x12x16 Oregon fir bridge plank to 
the county supervisors of Iowa. My work was of a clerical na¬ 
ture, and during the 6 months there I heard lumber salesmen 
from the producing districts trying to sell lumber to Field. I 
also got my first first-hand information about graft in govern¬ 
ment. Iowa was split three ways by three Wholesalers who sold 
to the counties, wheeler worked on his one-third, and the others 
laid off. A number of the county supervisors, but not all of them 
in our group of oounttes, had special arrangements with Wheeler 
to divide unearned Increment. I was not .well eatisfled with my 
work here because again I did not have enough to do, and made 
up my mind I was going to sell lumber. I told my wife I was 
certain I could sell more than the dumb Doras who were oaUlng 
on Mr. Field. 

In 6 months I resigned wlthoitt another Job, but as before I 
was negotiating by mall with firms that had ads in the American 
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mtrn calltd to tnw^katA, Ohio. }yf tbe mtibm B. 
jeakM lAinniMr €o. on novniibet 1. 1007. to intenriew thm ohout 
m mim m mmgm’M Joh. Thef mm tho lM^gwt wholoMOm at Itmher 
Hi Olilo ot thftt thsM, mployod 50 p«o|^o tti thetr oOloo. ooti«iBtiii« 
of 10 stHaoirttphorm pirn olorfto, aoooimtoiito. «ih1 5 mim manaftrs. 
trho handlod mffmnt mootfs fn €aoh department. I waa hired 
for nortbora woods, white oedar posts, shingles, and west coast 
material. Whieh waa |ust coming Into Ohio. My experience In 
Oes JMolnea ahere a great deal of west coast naaterlal was need, got 
me this jOb. Went to woilc on December 1. 1007, and a year later 
was in charge of enough sales of that company to produce over 
half of the gross profit of the entire business. We had 17 sales¬ 
men on the road, and frequently I went out with saleBmen who 
had been selling for years to show them how to do It, although 
op to that time X bad never had a day's road e^Morlence as a 
lumber salemnan. 

Witiun the first year with this company I saw how X could get 
into the lumber business with very little money. My poeittons had 
mostly been in manufactiprlng where it took mormous sums. Xn 
the summer of 1909 I wrote to Daniel Wells, my former boss at 
Ford River, Mich., and told him what I wanted to do. He had 
moved to Detroit and had Invested heavily in the steel businese. 
In September in DeWolt I told him X had $3,100 saved and that we 
needed $5,000 to start. I idfered my bankbooks as security for a 
loan of $2,500, which would be my share In the business If he 
would put up $2,600 for his share. He agreed to do this, and 
said, *TK) you want to start business next week?” which tocrtc me 
back a little. I said, “No; I think we should start January 1,” so 
1 could complete my plans. Went to Detroit at Christmas time, 
got Mr. Wells' cheek for $5,000, and as I walked out of the Fon- 
chartraln Hotel I took the check out of my pocket and said to 
myself. "Well, squirt, you are in business now and Its too late to 
crawfish.” Z was just 28 years old, but I realised fully, I think, 
the responslbiUties I had undertaken. We had a partnership. Mr. 
Wells gave me a copy of his personal statement, which we sent to 
the Lumbermen's Credit Association and to Dun's and Bradstxeet’e. 
We started business with a commercial rating in these agencies of 
$100,000 capital reqjonsiblllty, first-rate credit. 

I never called on Mr. Wells for additional money. We paid spot 
cash for our lumber In carload lots, bought and sold 280 cars the 
first year, discounted all our bills, and lost no accounts. We made, 
as I recall. $4,200 the first year. Bach year we added to our cash 
reserve, keeping most of the money in the business to take care of 
our growing voliune. In 1913 we incorporated. This business con¬ 
tinued active for 18 years, and we made quite a lot of money during 
the war. In 1917 we shipped millions of feet of lumber to a housing 
project in Firestone Park in Akron. After 1928 the wholesale lum¬ 
ber business dwindled and within a few years moet of the whole¬ 
salers in Cleveland were out of business. My time after 1928 was 
more and more taken by the Hickory day Products Co. at Mineral 
City, Ohio. 

Xn 1918 I built a home on develand Heights, a suburb of deve- 
land. In 1914 I had saved about $12,000, which was outside the 
Miller-Wells Lumber Co., and decided to build an apartment to 
permanently protect the living of my family. We organised the 
doyd W. Roller Co.; I took about $18,000 of the stock myself and 
sold $11,900 to others. We borrowed $80,000 from the develand 
Savings A Loan Co. and built a 16-Bulte apartment, the first English 
basement apartment in Cleveland. It is located at 1871 East 
Ninety-seventh Street. This company owns it today, and it has 
enjoyki practically full occupancy for 28 years. It has paid an, 
aggregate of 190-percent dividends during these years, plus retire¬ 
ment of the mortgage. Rents went up during the war, gradually 
declined during the twenties, so by 1932 they were below what we 
started with. Since they have gone up some and are now about 
what they were at the beginning. Fortunately, we picked an ex¬ 
cellent street, which has not deteriorated, and Is within 10 minutes' 
walk of One Hundred and Fifth and Euclid Avenue, one of the 
best outside centers in Cleveland. Many of our custmners have 
been with tis for jrears. I presume some elements of sound man¬ 
agement have contributed to the history of this property. 

Along In 1925 I decided to promote and build a clay plant. I 
acquired control of clay lands In 1923 to 1994. I knew something 
about the clay industry of Ohio having sold a great deal of bulk¬ 
head lumber to sewer-plpe companies over the years. There were a 
good many reasons why I wanted to get Into the manufacturing 
bustoese. I was tired of legging it on the road selling lumber. I 
wanted to produce my own product so that I could build quality 
into It and sen something that I woiUd not forever have to explain 
and apolQgiae for. Whcdesaling lumber from widely scattered 
aouToes involves a lot of work which is not needed on one's own 
uot, I knew something about the conversion of timber havtag 
experience at sawmills^ The clay resources which are tapped 
in Ohio were well located as to markets and X thought always would 
be, I did not foresee what has tran^lred in railroad history. 
When the btfilding industry began to decline in 1927 I suppo^, if 
I thought about it at all, that transpcirtBtion would follow economic 
trends, Buoh things at that thne were taken for granted. TnuuH* 
portatton had been ralaed about XOO percent during the war on 
aeoet productSw end on the clay products in this sectkm tqi to 70 
pemnt. It was not unMi 1981 ihst z reohaed the raUroads* hod no 
teteiitton of telagtng down their ratec to he^ eblte Rie economie 
effoete of the depreeficwi. It eeeme they were to be saved on the 
hecto of the pecplSi This is pocfachy dear now. They started 
With a program in direct opposition to the trend at ptUm levels. 
They have persisted in it and, actually in the last lew years, have 
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had their rates restored to the war iieak of 1930. They were re¬ 
duced 10 pereent in 1099 and about a year and a half ago this 10 
percent was agatn added. 

Xh 1989 we filed a freight rate case with the Interstate Oorameree 
C omm is si on, and stnce 1 have partlolpated in most all of the big 
cases, Ex parte 108, Ex parte 115, Docket 26000, not in Ex parte 198, 
and also took a leading part in Docket 986X5, Eastern Brick Rates. 
The Ihst speech Z ever made was before the Interstate Commerce 
O ommt ss km , This work required much study and tlurough it I be¬ 
gan writing on building and transportation economies. 

When I firet approached the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan, I suppoee I might have given you this more intimate hls- 
tcsry of my life, but it did not ooeur to me that it might be helpful 
or that it was necesaary- My interest in public affairs has gradually 
increased in recent years. It sprung from my study of the rail¬ 
roads and what their administration has done not only to this 
Industry and our company but the entire ootmtry. They have had 
much to do with the failure of the Nation to recover. Hot only 
have they hurt the country but they have nearly destroyed them¬ 
selves—poor management and too much political influence have 
been their undoing. Economic einrection In transportation will 
regenerate the energies of the country beyond the fondest hopes of 
social dreamers. 

One purpose of this story is to give the directors of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation my background, my early experience, 
my successes and faUures. As for character, I believe It is a grow¬ 
ing, living, virile thing—It is slowly acquired through experiences, 
many harsh and bitter, others pleasant and delightful. It needs 
most the vehicle of work and opportunity. Whether I have good 
character is for my friends and acquaintances to say. but X surely 
have had the opporttmity to develop it. 

My associations in Cleveland and my friends are largely within 
the City Club. This Is an intellectual group which has conducted 
a public forum for years. It Is nationally known for Its fairness. 
It leans to the liberal side. I am a conservative, reactionary, per¬ 
haps, economic royalist, but sUll said to have a good social outl^k. 
Tlje thing I have in common with the most liberal men in that 
organization is my atheism, with a certain contempt for hypocrisy 
and intolerance. 

Whatever you get from this personal story, you will be impressed 
with the opportimities I had as a young man. l could get jobs, 
could be promoted, could get backing, and could go into business. 
Public concern today is the lack of such opportunity. Opportu¬ 
nities for young people do not now remotely compare with those I 
enjoyed. This we must correct. I think in recent years our coun¬ 
try has done many things which however well Intentioned are in 
the wrong direction and will fall completely to accomplish what is 
expected or desired. Some of the results already appall us, the con¬ 
fusion does not seem to lessen and it may be increasing. 

Maybe It is an Indication of character to express myself frankly, 
or maybe I exhibit vanity, or maybe It is pressure which has been 
delicately referred to. You decide. 

It Is not dear why our loan was not made months ago. It is 
doubtful whether a better hypothetical case could be designed. 
Our problem Is a perfect example of what Congress had in mind 
when the R. F. C. law and its amendments were passed. The ad¬ 
ministration of the law seems to have encountered imponderable 
difficulties which may not be lightly ignored. Is the task too 
complex for mastery? If R. F. O. admlnlstratlcm cannot rid Itself 
of every last veetige of politics and if constructive research is not 
emphasized and done, I fear the law will tvan out disastrously for 
the people. 


Sommary of Infonnation Furnished R. F. C. in 
Support of Application for a Loan to the Hidcory 
Clay Products Co., of Mineral City, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

OF OHK) 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdajf, January 9,1940 


LETTER PROM GLOTD W. BilLLBR TO REOONSTEUUHON 
FXNANOE OORFORATZON 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Eecqro, I Include the followlnff letter 
from Cloyd W. Miller, undffir date of December 11, 1939, to 
the Beconstructlon Finance Corporation: 

MnnexAi. Cmr, Omo, Deormber 11 , 1939 . 

Mr. flaic Rxnaaifn, 

IHntOor, Meeonatrmtiom Tinanee CorpomtUm, 

WMhington, D. O. 

MV Daaa Rait: DeHUring: Rafsrriiig to our pboue converaatlon 
Runday inoRilzig,^ you, «f coorae, slioiild ktiow sometblnt about a de- 
alrtng extrusion day machine, which is an improvement we propose 
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to install. Why you ihould not bavo known it batore is bardly a 
fault of ours. No one In ycwr organiaation askad me about it* 

This technological advance in extrusion clay machinery got on the 
market about d years ago and almost revolutionlaed the Industry. 
This machine has a vacuum chamber on the front of it which, under 
about 27 Munds* pressure, pulls all of the air oiit of the moving 
column. This produces denser material, a much smoother piece of 
ware, and slimluateB blisters entirely, which have been the curse 
of the faclng-tUe industry for a generation. The industry has 
gradually adopted this machine, and I know of no operator in this 
part of Ohio that does not have one. The experimental stage has 
passed. Some manufacturers questioned the principle Involved 
when It was introduced, but gradually the machine has been in¬ 
stalled by almost everyone, and for the material we propose to 
make this machine Is necessary. To improve the quality of our 
ware so we may compete with other facing tile we must have it. 
Your suggestion that we buy the machine on time is unsound f<» 
several reasons. If we pay cash we can probably buy it for several 
hundred dollars leas than on time. On time we will have to pay 
6 percent on unpaid balance, while the money from you should not 
cost over 3 percent. This Is sound management and financing. 

Face tile: Your persistence in classing us with brick plants seems 
inexcusable at this stage. I have repeatedly explained the difference 
to you. There is a growing market for facing tile. I do not know 
whether this Is true about brick. I am not a brick producer. The 
firms in this locality that have dickered with me for this property 
dming the last year have wanted it for facing tile. The fact that 
your clay loans as a whole are in arrears may not he used against 
this application, because most of them have been brick loans. Fur¬ 
thermore, many of those loans were made for the shallow purpose 
of employing men, without exhaustively analyzing their business 
possibilitieB. Do you not need more competent research talent, of 
a kind you can rely upon? 

Sum needed: I have asked you to loan us $35,000—$10,000 for 
Improvements; $16,000 for inventory; $10,000 to carry accounts. We 
below list the Improvements we may need: 


Shed 00 by 800. open on all sides for stock-$3,000 

Addition to machine room 24 by 60. two sides and roof- 2,000 

De-alrlng machine and installation- 6,000 

Power cutter_ 1,000 

Hummer screen_ 1,600 

Excavating behind plant_ 1,000 

Steam powerhouse, 20 by 30. for drying steam_ 3, 000 

14-lnch lathe and small ahaper_—- 600 

Roof over raw clay, two sides, 16 by 60-- 1,250 

Oak plank on overhead tram for trucks-- 260 

Engineering_ 1.000 

Total_ 20, 600 


Am 1 fair in asking you to loan me $10,000 toward this $20,500 
of improvements? Does this look as if I am unwilling to accept 
my fair share of the responsibility in this undertaking? Do you 
think that $10,000 Is too much working capital to carry the ac¬ 
counts for sales of $16,000 a mouth? Could you handle that 
volume of accounts on any less? If you think you could, tell me 
how you would do it. Do you think that a $16,000 inventory is 
too large? We have had on this yard as much as $30,000 worth of 
fireproofing In years gone by. How can $25,000 do a $35,000 Job. 
the former amount being your latest suggestion yesterday? What 
is at the bottom of offering one-half of our needs? 

Profit record: You referred to our lack of profit record of the last 
6 years, though you know why we have not made profit. Plants of 
this kind do not make a profit when they are not operating, and 
the carrying charges invariably cause serious loss. tJsing this 6-year 
rule in approaching this risk is wholly destructive. Twelve years 
ago when I started this business we used $125,000 to make these 
plant Improvements, Did we have any profit record before that to 
guarantee that we would make money on the Investment of 
$125,000? Did we have any acquaintance in this trade? Did we 
have any good will to back this plant when that investment was 
made? Of course not, and if anyone had tried to apply the rules 
that you now impose for the continuance of this business the Im¬ 
provements would never have been made. 

Repetition: Over the 16 months that I have been negotiating 
with you 1 have time and again explained this entire situation 
and these facts to your subordinates and to the directors of your 
organization, and your failure to understand is incredible. 

Paternalism: You suggested that I go ahead with a sort of 
promise you would loan us more should we need it, depending, of 
course, on how we get along. Starting with less than is surely 
needed would be suicidal, hopelessly unsound. I do not want to 
be the subject at a paternalistic government. I want my rights 
under this lew so I can proceed with what I deem a reasonable 
chance of success. 1 also want to retain my self-respect. 

Transition; Several weeks ago you sent If itchell out here to look 
over the plants in this neighborhood and to confirm what I bad 
told you in letters and in person. I took him to 18 properties, 
and I showed him the transition in this industry. Out of 290 kilns, 
57 are inoperative and 48 are ready for the Junk pile. I also 
showed him that 217 kilns out of the 296 had formerly produced 
fireproofing, a low-grade product commonly called hollow tile, 
made out of No, 6 clay. Of those 217 kilns, only 46 continue the 
manufacture of this low*igrade ware; 67 are incqperatlve and 114 
have turned to the manufacture of new produota usixqi; for the 


most part 1^, 6 and No. 4 day* which are better olayi» Inj^ead 
of No. 6. We have in this locality very fine clay deposits^ and it is 
indeed fortunate that there is available to these plants or to scane 
of them higher grade clay (No. 6) which contains less objectionable 
matter and therefore can produce facing tile and high-grade glaeed 
ware. We want to make facing tile and kindred products; in other 
words, utilise to the most profitable advantage the exoelient quali¬ 
ties inherent in No. 6 day. This is the reason it is not necessary 
to destroy our plant, as hundreds of plants have been destroyed 
in the day industry throughout the country. 

Building labor rates: 1 have dealt with causes of the transition 
of the industry in our locality In other commimioatlons. High 
costs of building are responsible, and these costs are dlreotly 
traceable to governmental policies In transportatimi and labor. 
Your directors know something about the high ooets of building. 
Thurman Arnold is now doing, in my opinion, the most oonstruo- 
tive work for the building Industry that has been done in a gen¬ 
eration. Assuming, however, that he deans out all the rackets 
and criminal actlvltiss that today exist and have for years In the 
building Industry, we will still be left with craft labor rates in 
the building trades probably 60 percent too high in terms of aver¬ 
age rent yield. What has been done by any candidate for office 
in the United States In recent years about this economic realism? 
Do you know a politician in the United States today that has guts 
enough to get on a public platform and say that building labor 
rates are twice as high as they should be? Will your directors 
make a recommendation to Ck)ngress to examine this fact and ask 
them to correct it? 

Freight rates: As to transportation, what politician or public 
official do you know today who has the courage to say on a public 
platform that freight rates are 36 to 40 percent too high? Ask Joe 
Eastman what he thinks. Freight rates were raised about 100 
percent on low-priced industrial and farm products from 1916 to 
1920, and there they now are Do you know a financier or banker 
of railroads today—and you directors arc prominent In that field— 
that has the courage to say that freight rates are too high? Daniel 
Willard, the president of the Baltimore dc Ohio Railroad, told me in 
his office several years ago that 1 was absolutely right about 
freight rates, and still he. one of the ablest railroad men in this 
country, seems to be without influence in this practical situation. 
Government is responsible for these uneconomical conditions in 
transportation and labor, and government has failed us. 

Expediency: The philosophy of expediency, opportunism, in this 
country has run its course. The challenge to the democratic form 
which we have enjoyed is here now. If public opinion will not 
support fundamental economic remedies in the Interests of the 
people as a whole as against advantages to minorities, we will lose 
our present form of government. Insipid measiares designed prin¬ 
cipally to roll up votes must stop. They belong permanently in 
the dog house. Fundamental barriers to the exchange of goods and 
services must be removed. 

Destruction of productive Industry; MUllona of dollars’ worth 
of plants converting natural resources have been dismantled and 
destroyed in recent years. In our locality the Metropolitan Paving 
Brick Co., who make tile, face brick, and paving brick, has destroyed 
4 plants, one of which cost more than a million dollarsu The 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., at Cleveland, which formerly had 
14 plants producing brick and tile in Cleveland, is now operating 
but 4; it has destroyed several and said recently that it will prob¬ 
ably never operate more than 6. The Camp Oo., at Mogadore. near 
Akron, formerly had 2 large plants, one of which it has destroyed. 
The National Fireproofing Co., it is reported, will soon tear down 
8 units at Aultman. Ohio. It owns a very large plant at East 
Palestine, Ohio, which has not operated for 8 or 9 years, and unless 
conditions change It will probably be destroyed In the not distant 
future. These have been natural-resource convers&on projects 
located right in the heart of the greatest potential btUldlng mar¬ 
kets in the world, and still our Government stupidly, carelessly 
ignores tlieae potential production facilities. How In God’s name 
are we going to find Jobs for six or seven million men when Gov¬ 
ernment policies continue to encourage the destruction of produc¬ 
tive enterprise? 

Pressure upon directors: When Mitchell was here he very cour¬ 
teously remarked that your directors ’’would not submit'* to pres¬ 
sure. He also said to Ralph Schory, our vice president, that my 
letters ’’oonfused" your directors. He added to me that he would 
not have answered your decision of July 6, which was handed to me 
by Merriam. He tried, I believe, in a gracious way to tell me that 
one needed to use subtle methods to help get a loan approved. 
He could not have meant anything else because I believe he was 
sincere when he said, "Miller, you have not applied for enough 
money,” and I beUeve he was sincere when he said as X left him, 
”MUl6r, I am going to do all in my power to get your loan approved.** 
He had previously said he understood exactly what we need. Now. 
the questions arise: Z>o you not beUeve your own man? Have you 
no confidence in your own man’s ability to appraise this situation? 
X>o you think that I somehow deceived him when he wee here? 
Xs it not humanly possible to get aoross to your directors the facts? 
As to pressure, his use of Nie word implied improper pressure, but 
X do not believe that the difeotors think that 1 have used improper 
pressisre. Pressure oC facts and argument and conclusions, sure, 
but based wholly upon merit. The Qovemxnent. of course, does not 
intend to imply that I dare not discuss pubUbly my rdationa with 
it in a public matter. The loaning of pubUd money to anyone 
is a public matter. 
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MiUwt One of tlie fetilte of R. F. O. odininlstrittton is its reli^ 
once sot^ir npon the dlz«otora* own final decisions on every loan, 
of aU slaes, everywhere In the United States. How can reQKmsible 
subordinates ever be developed without some authority? How 
can politics ever be rooted out? How can centralization of power 
in Washington be reduced when e men hold on to It so zealously? 
The scheme for covering all sorts of political ramifications involved 
in the handling of public money is too obvious and thus surely 
defeats the sincere purposes of the act. If Jesse Jones desires an 
efficient, effective bank, he can only have it by building men to 
impartially do the work. Let America examine the banks in Can¬ 
ada. If a change of R. F. O. administration were made along these 
lines, it would obviate the need of the Mead biU. 

Bchram: Jones* comment—^Why are your directors so remote and 
distant? Why are they so imapproachable? When I drive 860 miles 
to see one of them on Sunday, why does he not reciprocate the 
compliment and talk to me a few minutes? Jesse Jones said in his 
congressional testimony on the Mead-Alien bUl: 

•'The directors and executive force of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are most sympathetic to the problems of loans to dis¬ 
tressed business. We live with it day and night, Sundays and 
holidays, and It could not be otherwise.” 

Very generous terms: As to terms, I quote from Jones* testimony 
before the same committee: 

"Any deserving borrower, who can furnish security that will 
reasonably assure repayment of his loan, can have a loan, if he 
will apply to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for it, and 
on very generous terms, provided the loan will serve a useful pur¬ 
pose and Is consistent with the law * * 

If this Is the Intent why has our loan not been made? We have 
offered "adequate** aecurlty required by law. Why does Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation deny us "very generous terms** and demand 
triple adequate security plus $60b00 of disciplinary security? Jones* 
statement was doubtless made in good faith but our experience 
denies it utterly. 

I also quoted from Jesse Jones, printed In an article, "Big Texan,** 
by Webb Waldron, Readers Digest for December. 

"A man may have all the assets in the world but without char¬ 
acter he's a poor risk.” 

I provided you with a 4,000-word thesis on my character. I have 
made an acceptable case in support of my application of this loan, 
straightforwardly showing you the weaknesses of a property as 
formerly operated, the causes of the transition in this industry, 
the character and ability of our management. I have contacted 
16 to 20 different men (Oelback, Smith, HaU, Carpenter, Fraser, 
Oheadle. Davies. Merrlam, Bassett, Honan, Cde, Schram, Clark, 
Husbands, Coombs, Mitchell, Henderson, Kloisner, Costello, and 
Colt) in your organization repeating endlessly the facts about this 
proposal. Was turning me over to a new person time aft^ time 
a part of a plan to tire me out, or was I the buck literally being 
passed around, or is this simply governmental Inefficiency? 

Discord: Despite my disposition to be generous and considerate 
toward your agency it is curious Indeed why we have been treated 
so. There is a limit to which even governmental bureaucracy 
may sensibly go in trying to put a citizen in his place or belittle 
him. For any Intelligent person not to think this loan has been 
scuttled time after time for ulterior reasons, Is simply beyond 
credence. Your directors understand the merit and common sense 


of our proposal. A loan applicant is being made the martyr of 
discord among the directors themselves. Stuffed-shirt formality, 
commonly called high hatting, and evasion is a transparent cloak 
in these clrctimstances. Since Merriam gave me that decision which 
I Innocently answered there seems to have been a deliberate effort 
to wear me down. My letters go unanswered. I have been forced 
to go to Washington several times and nothing I've done there could 
not have been accomplished better by mail were sympathetic 
response and attention being given our application. 

With kindest personal good wishes, 1 am. 

Sincerely, 

Olotd W. Millbb, President. 


Wallace E. Pierce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED J. DOUGLAS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9,1940 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, Speal^er, words are a feeble gesture on 
an occasion such as this. We often think we can command 
the proper words to express ourselves, but could I call on a 
limitless vocabulary, I am sure when I try to speak about my 
beloved friend, Wallaoi E. Pxercs, wordi^ seem inadequate to 
express my feelings of bereavement, sympathy, and 
appreciation. 


No words of mine are needed to endear bhn to you or fdr 
him to have the place he rightfully occui^es in the community 
and in the country. 

RIs entire existence was hallowed with the love of his 
Creator and man and consecrated with the helpfulness of 
those in distress and cheer for those struggling out of de* 
spair. Ever dedicated to the cause of human freedom, he 
struck off the shackles of unmerciful dominion wherever he 
found them. 

Wallaci PiERCX was a strong and vigorous American, con¬ 
servative without being reactionary. Possessing a keen mind 
and a great force of character, he applied himself industri¬ 
ously to the study of national affairs. He led a useful, patri¬ 
otic life, and it is a great sorrow to us all that so young a 
man was not spared to enjoy the brilliant future that lay 
before him. 

Memories of his noble endeavor, of his geniality, and of 
our pleasant associations shall linger so long as we survive. 
The Congress can ill spare men of his kind. 

Bodies of ^Red” Dead Lie Frozen in Fantastic 
Forms—Thousands Add to Weird Aspect of Silent 
Near-Arctic Wilds 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1940 

ARTIOLS BY LELAND S*rOWB 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, the extraordinary session of 
the Congress recently concluded was given over entirely to 
consideration of war legislation. It was clearly demonstrated, 
not only from the discussions in the Congress, but from the 
Nation at large, that the American people are of one mind— 
that they will not again take part in a foreign war. Our 
duty is at home. Our own democracy is on trial and our wel¬ 
fare is in the balance. As time passes and we note the prog¬ 
ress of the wars now taking place In the Old World, the de¬ 
struction of property and of lives, more and more we are 
convinced that we must not imder any considerations send 
our own forces overseas. That we may the more clearly 
appreciate the destruction that is being wrought between the 
contending forces now engaged in the northland, I ask leave 
to extend as a part of my remarks a report made by Leland 
Btowe, foreign correspondent for the Chicago Daily News, 
with the Finnish Army in the east. This report appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star in its issue of January 3, ld40. 
It is as follows: 

In this sad solitude lie the dead: Uncounted thousands of Rus¬ 
sian dead. They lie as they fell—^twlsted, gesticulating, and tor¬ 
tured. But they lie beneath a kindly mask of 2 inches of new- 
fallen snow. Now they are one with the cold, white shapes of the 
illimitable pine and spruce trees. An \mknown legion of fallen, 
they have been sacrificed by Winter's hands and covered over with 
Winter's spotless sheet. They wiU not go back to the earth now 
for many months. 

But even this pretfuse, virginal coverlet of nesr-Arctlc wilderness 
cannot quite conceal the anguish of their last movement or the 
catastrophic suddenness of their end. Here aU the pain and all 
the cruelty of their betrayal has been preserved by the frost king 
of the far north. It is as if Madame Tussaud, of the famous 
London Waxworks Museum, had decided to preserve one of the 
war's final horrors --«0 if She had created this scene of false peace 
and inexpressible tragedy and with appropriate simplicity bad 
called it the field of battle. 

Every January deep solitude hovers above the snows of Toiva- 
larvl. But today It is infinitely deeper than in other years, for 
it Is heavy With the ultinkate loneliness of death, and thousatids 
of the dead may be as lonely as a single one. EhdlesB, profound, 
and voioeless peace, where the wounds of war are frozen and win 
bleed no more. In thle place we have heard of a great, magnificent 
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Ttctory. Xn this plaoe the eUeaoe speaks of things which man may 
destroy hut never more restore or resurrect. 

TANKS ON aOAB 

When we rode out upon the narrow linger of Lake Tolva's 
peninsula, we were not prepared for this. It Is a thin and twist¬ 
ing road with pines and spruces standing high on either side and 
the white, frozen, bosom of the lake just beyoiul. All along this 
central artery of the battlefield, all along the road that leads to 
Lake Agla, SO miles away, we saw the shattered tanks, and broken 
supply lorries, and heaped debris of the **red" army's annihilated 
divisions. 

AU along the roadway we saw strange shapes bulging beneath the 
snow among trees and shapes sometimes which might have been 
logs. Sometimes they looked like crooked limbs oast Into the 
discard by the woodsman's axe. Sometimes heavy felt boots, bared 
of ^ow by the stumbling contact of some passing Finnish soldier, 
protruded suddenly and revealed the naked truth. Sometimes, too. 
we saw soldiers drawing frozen shapes, like pieces of oordwood. 
from the forest, and here and there bodies lay In crude contorted 
piles waiting for a final, nameless, common grave. 

But, for the most part, last December's snowfall had cloaked these 
forms In the immaculate anonymity of the far northern winter. 
Nature had done her charitable best. It still did not quite seem 
possible that these could have been human beings only a few days 
ago. or that the mask of Tolvajarvl's snow conoealed more and more 
hundreds of dead. 

Then our white-painted army bus stopped at a point on the crest 
of the ridge. We climbed out and followed our guide Into the 
forest on the left. 'There are many of them here," he aald. 'They 
were all wiped out by our machine-gun fire." It was true; there 
were very many of them here. 

SHOCK niOOPS LIE DEAD 

Suddenly we found ourselves among whole groups of white-cov¬ 
ered figures. Some lay straight on the ground, but mostly the arms 
were drawn convulsively upward or projected stiffly above the shoul¬ 
der. Mostly their legs were bent or doubled. Sometimes one body, 
curiously oversized with its 2-lnoh coating of snow, lay grotesquely 
across and against the stirrounding white. These were the Russian 
dead; and soon we saw that most of them wore heavy overcoats, 
that their boots were good, and that all had carried gas maakB. 
They belonged to a picked shock-troop division of the Red Army. 
Now they were strewn on both sides of the road for more than a 
mile along the extended peninsula, and then, farther on. and yet 
farther, among the spruces and beside the road that leads to 
Aglajarvi. 

All about us lay featureless human shapes, their masks of snow 
making them more anonymous than death Itself. Beside one of 
these I paused. Why did one wonder what these men looked like 
and what might be written on their faces? Slowly I brushed the 
enow away. An unshaven face with an alabaster forehead emerged 
first, and then the stubble of close-cut black hair. This face was 
peaceful, as If Its owner had fallen asleep here In the blizzard. It 
was the face of a man of 30—still frozen and lifeless. 

But there were other faces on which was written such suffering 
as can scarcely bear contemplation. One of these belonged to a 
young soldier who had been shot In the right knee. He lay with 
both hands clutched desperately against the wound. This had been 
the young Russian’s last action, and the terrible frost of 25* 
below zero—^perhaps 35* below—^had mummified him in the precise 
attitude in which he had died. 

We could not look for long. Never has any battlefield been more 
deeply saturated with the imploring silence of the dead. It was all 
about us; that and the frozen figures and motionless, speechless 
faces. 

Steel helmets with a slender red star painted on them lay where 
they had fallen. Prom some of the pockets protruded letters or 
newspaper clippings, or membership cards in the Bolshevik Com- 
somol organization; these had spaces for dues to be paid up to the 
year 1946. Oddly enough beside one soldier we found the photo¬ 
graph of a young man lying in a coffin. It would be Impossible 
even to dig a grave for his brother here until spring. 

LETTER FROM SOLDIER'S WIFE 

Someone also picked up a packet of letters written by a soldier's 
wife back In Leningrad. Although they were written by an almost 
Illiterate woman, he was able later to translate them. They told 
how she had written letter after letter, hut still had received no 
answer since he had been taken by the Ted” army in October; how 
she bad sent 6 rubles this time and 20 rubles another; how she 
had sent a picture of their little boy Loonja; how the bills could 
not be paid, and how they waited for him to come home. 

"I Bpent the holiday, November 7, very badly," wrote the soldier’s 
wife. "1 cried all the time. Loonja keeps asking when is daddy 
coming home. He asked Uncle Pete, 'Haven't you seen my papa?* 
Uncle Pete said he had not seen you, but that you were coming 
home soon. Loonja said, *Well, tell mother that daddy Is coming 
home and that 11 he comes at night, she must wake me up as soon 
as he comes.*" 

I hope that I did not see this Russian soldier's face. We left him 
there, with countless hundreds of other proletarians of the Soviet 
Union, in Tolvajarvl's snow-bound forest of dead. There must have 
been many Finnish dead also, though we did not see them—per¬ 
haps because they had been the first to be carried away. On almost 
all these rigid, frozen bodies there must have been similar letters. 


But they will never be read again. In this vast solitude, all will 
return to the earth when another inevitable spring btugeons the 
pine and spruce forests of eastern Finland. 


Voice of the Unknown Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED C. GARTNER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 19i0 


ARTICLE BY COL. VINCENT A. CARROLL 

Mr. GARTNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, 1 include the following article by 
Col. Vincent A. Carroll, which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on Sunday, November 5,1939: 

VOICE OP THE UNKNOWN 80LDXIE 

(By Vincent A. Carroll, colonel, Cavalry Reserve, U. S. Army, past 
national vice commander. American Legion) 

Flags were flying when this soldier of America marched off to 
the World War. Bands played along Fifth Avenue and Main Street. 
Cheers rose to the skies, and he smiled at the crowds, because he 
was young and unafraid. 

Today he rests beneath a monument which bears the phrase, 
"Known but to Gk>d." It's a lonely phrase, but then the Unknown 
Soldier died in a lonely way. And today, as war grips Europe again, 
I feel that this soldier might like to return and talk to America. 

"We were not afraid to die," he might say, “the soldiers that X 
represent. Many of us volxmteered. Some left college courses half 
finished; some left fields half plowed. But all went willingly when 
the time came, because every man thought he was going to fight 
for something great and good, something bigger than himself. 

"I was the youth of my generation," he might continue. "I had 
ambition and hope for the future. 1 was the son of a brakeman 
or a railroad president, or the son of a manufacturer or a farmer. 
I had Inherited an American's birthright, the opportunity to chart 
my own destiny in a free nation. But today I am the Unknown 
Soldier. 

"I am a symbol of all those men who slipped from the war 
theater like ghosts, leaving only the empty word, 'missing.* We 
didn't want to go out that way. We didn't want our families and 
our friends to wait and worry and never be able to say, ‘He Is here, 
or he la there.* 

"But the past 21 years have blurred those memories. They have 
become like lengthening shadows, finally settling to the peace of 
darkness. Until this Armistice Day my spirit has been at rest. Now 
that peace Is troubled. 

"Mixed with the even tread of the sentry guardians there are new 
and ominous sounds. Is America preparing to march again? Are 
these sounds a prelude to war? Will they finally be translated into 
another sound—the sound of a bugle blowing taps for the young men 
of this generation over a grave like mine? 

“It must not, it cannot be. There are no more wars for America 
to fight except the last one on earth, and only If need be to protect 
and maintain her form of government. Men build monuments to 
memories. And I hope that the monxunent above my body will 
keep the memories of 1917 and 1918 alive. 

"Through the years since those memories were bom I have heard 
my comrades raise their voices and urge that America be kept safe 
from within as well as from without. I have also heard voices from 
other lands. These voices have spoken not to America but to people 
from their own lands who have come to America, urging them Into 
action that would destroy our American Republic and leave us 
helpless in the face of a world revolution. Other foreign voices talk 
of our entry into new wars. But these voices have not troubled my 
spirit. 

"I remember too well the Imperishable principles given us by 
George Washington. He warned against foreign entanglements. 
And 1 know that those of my generation wish to see this warning 
preserved. We want to see It handed down unchanged to the next 
generation, just as we received it In American schools. 

"I know, too, that those of my time were more sensible of the 
American tradition than even were the founding fathers. For 
when It came to us this tradltios bad been tried and found good. 
It was a refuge to the oppressed and an example to the oppressor. 

"That tradition was named democracy In free America. The 
democracy we fought for and died for was different. Ours was made 
for freedom and peace; the other was made for dictators and war. 
The clashing imperialisms of Europe and Asia are not for us. Our 
first duty, our every obligation. Is to America. We cannot Inter¬ 
weave our destiny with the destiny of other nations. 

"Today, as gentle autumn winds rustle bright leaves above my 
resting place, I would Ilka to make a quiet plea. X would aSk that 
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tl»* pMoe of this Mtfcm romoln and be earned through euecea^ire 
■eaioni. Z irould aek aane thought, ratiohal aotloiiB to preserve this 
neaee. Vm, with the vast legion which I represent, 1 feel that 
American youth should never again have to die the lonely way on 
foreign aoU because of wars which have zm> meaning or value to the 
land they repreeent^Amerlca/* 

A UBOioN rotnmsa 

Once Vincent A. Carroll took oft his full-dress suit and gave It 
to Prince Nicholas of Rumania so that the distinguished visitor 
could attend a Philadelphia dinner in his honor. But most of 
the rest of Mr. Carroll's life has been spent doing things for his 
own countrymen. 

Bom In Philadelphia, he was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania Iaw School and was admitted to the bar In 1915. 
Two years later he exchanged his brief case for a rifle. In August 
1917 he was commissioned a second lieutenant In the National 
Army, sent to Camp Meade, Md., and assigned to the Seventy- 
ninth Division. 

Five months later his title was Captain Carroll, the only officer 
out of a thousand-odd, then being promoted, to Jump more than 
one rank. In France he won hl^ efficiency rating, the rank of 
major, and was cited for gallantry In action and recommended for 
the Distinguished Service Medal by his commanding general. 

The summer of 1919 found him back in Philadelphia picking up 
the threads of his interrupted law practice. Shortly afterward 
be waa appointed Special Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States and a special United States attorney at Philadelphia; then 
he became assistant district attorney of Philadelphia County. 

Tall, carefully dressed, and a fearless prosecutor, Mr. Carroll has 
tried hundreds of murder oases, thousands of other cases growing 
out of Philadelphia's more serious crimes. Somehow he has found 
time to keep up his duties as a Reserve officer, although. In his 
own words, ‘T work 26 Sundays a year and at least 2 nights every 
week." As a Reserve officer he became Lieutenant Colonel Carroll, 
then Colonel Carroll of the Cavalry Reserve, United States Army, 
in command of the Three Hundred and Fifth Cavalry. 

Colonel Carroll was one of the founders and oiigtnal members 
of the American Legion and a past national vice commander. He 
was the first commander of Philadelphia's Post 270 and later 
chairman, National Defense Committee. Department of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Perhaps the best index of Mr. Carroll's services to his city, State, 
and Nation may be had from a note: 

"Again I congratulate you. Keep up the good work. 

"Chaeley." 

"Charley" was Charles Edwin Pox, then district attorney, and 
his words needed no repetition. For Mr. Carroll tends naturally 
to service, whether It is In the form of a full-dress suit or in 
fighting for his country. Certainly no man could be better 
equipped to voice the imagined thoughts of America’s Unknown 
Soldier. 

Ferdinand A. Silcox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4,1940 


RESOLUTION BT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF JUNEAU. ALASKA 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, in the recent untimely death 
of Ferdinand A. Silcox, Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, the Nation suffered a distinct loss. 

In Mr. Silcox were to be foimd the ability and the out¬ 
standing virtues which eminently fit a citizen for public 
service. Possessed of high intelligence and really prodigious 
capacity for Intellectual work, of unimpeachable integrity, 
our late great friend at the same time was so sound in 
Judgment and so keen in his appreciation of relative values 
that Ms passing leaves a void not likely soon to be filled. 

The death of Mr. Silcox was sharply felt in Alaska. Hie 
esteem in which he was held in the Territory is shown in a 
resolution adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Juneau, 
Alaska, on December 21, 1939, which is as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, That the 
l^ple of Alaska have heard with profound regret of the death of 
Hqn. F. A. Silcox, Chief Forester of the United Statee; that in the 
death of Mr. Silcox, Alaska has suffered a severe blow In the loss 


of an official charged with the important task of administering the 
forest reserves of the Territory, an official who undetgtood hks work 
and fully appreciated Ms responsibility and who convlnoed the 
people of Alaska during Ms recent visit that the administration of 
his department. wMle ha remained at Its head and wMle Ms theories 
of government were permitted to be carried out, would be in their 
best interest at all times; that Mr. Silcox' charming personality, 
conunon sense, and frankness made for him firm friends of all who 
were privileged to meet him last summer; and therefore we feel 
free to speak for all the people of Alaska In our expression of sorrow 
in the loss of a real friend; be It further 

Resolved, That In appreciation of the high regard entertained by 
the people of Alaska for the deceased forest chief we express to 
the President of the United States and to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture the sincere hope that Mr. Sllooz’ work may continue to 
live in a perpetuation of his methods and theories of administra¬ 
tion; be It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States; the Secretary of Agriculture; Hon. A. J. 
Dimond, Delegate to Congress; and Hon. Ernest Oruening, Governor 
of Alaska; and to Hon. B. F. Helntzleman. regional forester. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. CHARLES L. McNARY, OP OREGON, AND 
LETTER BY HON. CORDELL HULL 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a statement issued by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] was the 
basis of a letter written to him by the Secretary of State on 
December 16, 1939, to which I referred on Monday last, deal¬ 
ing with certain phases of the reciprocal-trade agreements. 
I ask that the statement of the Senator and the letter of 
Secretary Hull be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR M'NARY 

It 18 notable that Secretary of State Hull has never discussed 
reciprocal-trade agreements in the light of changed conditions made 
necessary by the conflict In Europe. 

For 6 srears the United States has been operating under the trade- 
agreements program. These agreements were concluded In peace¬ 
time, and definitely assumed a continuation of normal trade and 
economic activity in the world. Even In normal times these agree¬ 
ments have proved a real hardship to many American producers. 
Since hostilities have ensued, new elements have entered the pic¬ 
ture, and are creating additional hardships to those who produce 
and toll in America. 

The most Immediate effect of the war Is a depreciation of foreign 
currency in relation to the American dollar. It will be noted that 
from December I. 1938, to December 1, 1989—exactly a year—the 
British pound declined 17 percent In relation to the dollar; the 
French franc declined 66 percent from May 1936, to December 1939. 
in relation to the dollar; while the Canadian dollar has declined 
practically 12 percent from December 1 of last year until the same 
date this year. 

Depreciation of currency Imposes a heavy burden on this country 
whose currency remains at the old level. Indeed, the effect is two 
edged. First, it raises the price of American goods to foreign 
buyers in terms of their money. This results in a decline of de¬ 
mand for American goods and a diversion of trade from the United 
States to other countries. Second, and most Important effect of 
trading with countries having depreciated currency, Is the ease with 
which they sell their own artidee of commerce. In plain language, 
it means a substantial reduction In the price of articles imported 
Into the United States. The practical effect is that It removes the 
tariff on imp(»rted articles and places labor on the farm and in the 
factory on a level with the underpaid workers in other lands. 

As an example, if an article cost one pound in England, American 
importers had to pay $4.72 for the article at the time of signing the 
trade agreement. Today, this article costs but $3.90. Actually, we 
are subsldlElng Imports of goods which we produce. Any program 
wMeh permits goods from countries wMoh have depreciated cur¬ 
rencies to enter the United States at substantially reduced duties 1« 
opposed to the best interests of American agriculture and Industry. 

However, there la a partial remedy for this situation. In all these 
so-called reciprocal trade agreements provision is made for modi- 
fioatlon or csmoelation if at any time variations should occur in 
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asohftnge mtes either Qoverziment oonUdere prejudlotel to 

Its mdustrles of oommeroe. 

Here the power is oonterred upon the Seoretery of State to tot 
upon his own Initiative. In my opinion he should avail himself 
of negotiation or oanoelatlon of the various agreements in the 
Interest of fairer treatment of American producers. 


T8XT OF ZJnmnti MCBMUSR is, lese. FBOM THS BONOtABLl ooedsul 

HULL, SBOaBTAET OF STATE, TO THE RONORABLB CHARLES L. M'HART, 

UNITED STATES SliNATE 

The Honorable Charles L. McNart, 

United States Senate, 

Mt Dear Senator McNart: Thank you for sending me your state¬ 
ment to the press, enclosed with your letter of December 12. 1930. 
I am glad to comply with your request to give you my views on the 
subject matter of the statement, which deals with certain aspects 
of the trade-agreements program. 

I find in your statement a number of categorical assertions. At 
least the more important of these should certainly be examined in 
the light of actual facts. 

The central point of your argument relates to the effects upon 
our foreign trade of recent wartime currency depreciation in 
Canada, Great Britain, and France, especially In connection with 
the adjustments of our tariff rates granted to these countries in 
the trade agreements concluded with them. You claim that our 
country has suffered so serious an Injury as a result of the deprecia¬ 
tion of these currencies that we should Immediately invoke the 
exchange rate provisions In our trade agreements for the purpose 
of modifying or canceling the agreements themselves. 

Your sole evidence of injury is the citation of a theory—that 
when one country depreciates its currency imlt, another country, 
whose currency remains at the old level, Inevitably finds its exports 
to the depreciated-currency country retarded and Its Imports from 
that country stimulated. Without discussing the merits of the 
theory, let us look at the facts. 

An examination of what happened to ova export and Import trade 
with the three countries you mention during the first 2 months of 
the war—^namely, September and October, 1039 (the latest complete 
figures available)—as compared with the corresponding period of 
1938, reveals the following data: 

In the case of Canada, our exports to that country rose, between 
the two periods, by $35,989,000. while our Imports from that country 
Increased by only $23,322,000. 

In the case of Great Britain, our exports to that country rose by 
$8,121,000, while our imports from that coimtry increased by only 
$1320.000. 

In the case of Prance, our exports to that country rose by 
$1,131,000, while our Imports from that country declined by 
$4,603,000. 

Taking the three countries together, our exports to them showed 
an increase of $46341,000, while our Imports from them rose by 
only $20,139,000. 

Whatever may be the case In the future, the theory you cite, in 
its application to the situation with which we are immediately 
concerned, falls completely to square with the facts. Yet It is on 
the basis of this theory, which to date has been entirely at variance 
with the facts, that you ask the Nation to upset trade agreements 
with three commercially Important nations. 

Experience shows clearly that variations in foreign exchange 
rates constitute only one among many factors which Influence a 
coimtry's export and import trade. Depending upon the operation 
of these other factors, a depreciation of foreign currencies may or 
may not adversely affect a country's industries and commerce. To 
protect ourselves against the possibility that a depreciation of for¬ 
eign currencies may have such an adverse effect upon our trade, 
we have written into our trade agreements a safeguarding provi¬ 
sion. which, in the agreement with Great Britain, for example, 
reads as follows: 

*Tf a wide variation should occur In the rate of exchange be¬ 
tween the currencies of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, and if either high contracting party should con¬ 
sider the variation so substantial as to prejudice the industries or 
commerce of the territories of that high contracting party, such 
high contracting party shall be free to propose negotiations for the 
modification of this agreement; and if agreement is not reached 
within 30 days after the receipt of such proposal, the high con¬ 
tracting party making the proposal shall be free to terminate the 
agreement in its entirety on giving 80 days* notice In writing to 
that effect." 

We are prepared to give full effect to this safeguarding provision 
whenever adequate evidence is developed to show that the depre¬ 
ciation of another country’s currency has, in fact, prejudiced the 
industries or commerce of this country. Your statement contains 
no such evidence. Nor has evidence of this type, with reference 
to any country with which we have concluded a trade agreement, 
been presented, to date, to the interdepartmental organisation 
charged with the execution of the trade-agreements program. 

Equally unsupported is your assertion to the effect that "even in 
normal times these {reciprocal-trade] agreements have proved a 
real hardship to many American producers." To which producers 
do you refer? 

Surely you do not mean those millions of producers in agricul¬ 
ture. forestry, mining, and manufacturing industnee—including 
many in your own State of Oregon—»who. in recent years, have 
been overwhelmed by lack of adequate foreign markets for their 
surplus output, and to whom the reduction of trade barriers in 


foreign countries, ssoursd through trade agreements, has given a 
new nope, a new opportunity, and an actual expansion of sales at 
home and atooad. They could not have been hurt by the trade 
agreements. 

As for the branches of production immediately affected by the 
adjustments of our tariff rates embodied In the trade agreements, 
every possible care has been exercised by the Interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organisation, comprising five departments of the 
Government, to make sure that the producers concerned are amply 
safeguarded against Injury. Experience In connection with the 
negotiation and operation of 22 agreements offers abundant proof 
of this. It also affords full demonstration of the fact that, here 
again, we are prepared to reconsider any action taken whenever 
adequate evidence is developed to indicate the need for modifica¬ 
tion—whether such need arises out of the appearance of facts 
previously unknown to the Government or out of changed con¬ 
ditions. 

Let me cite two cases. In 1938, after the trgde agreement with 
Czechoslovakia was signed and its terms were made public, new 
Information was presented to the interdepartmental organization, 
which indicated the desirability of making changes In the duty 
adjustments granted in connection with certain glass and cork 
products. Accordingly, before the agreement was put Into effect, 
we negotiated an amendment embodying the necessary changes. 
In recent weeks, because of emergency conditions arising out of 
the European war. it has been found desirable to alter the terms of 
our trade agreement with Canada as regards the reduction of our 
Import duty on fox furs and skins. Accordingly, on November 80. 
1939, I issued formal notice of Intention to negotiate with Canada 
a supplemental trade agreement relating to these products. 

There is in existence a convenient channel through which In¬ 
formation and views bearing on every feature of the trade-agree¬ 
ments program can be presented by the interested parties both 
before and after the negotiation of any agreement. It is the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. With that channel you 
are well acquainted since you have availed yourself of its facilities 
on several occasions to furnish the interdepartmental trade-agree¬ 
ments organization with valuable data in behalf both of industries 
concerned with a possible adjustment of our tariff duties and of 
indiistries seeking to secure a reduction of trade barriers against 
their products in foreign countries. If you or anyone else have 
evidence pointing to the desirability of change in any phase of 
the trade-agreements program or In any of the existing trade 
agreements, such evidence is thoroughly welcome. But I am sure 
that you would neither expect nor desire the Executive branch of 
the Government, in performing a function with which It has been 
charged by the Congress, to act on the basis of unsupported 
assertions. 

Finally, I should like to refer to your statement that "Secre¬ 
tary of State Hull has never discussed reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments in the light of changed conditions made necessary by the 
conflict in Europe." More than 2 months ago, in an address before 
the National Foreign Trade Convention in New York, on October 
10, 1939, I gave special consideration to precisely this problem. I 
dealt with it even more extensively in my address before the na¬ 
tional annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago on December 5, 1939. In case these addresses have escaped 
your notice, 1 take pleasure in sending you herewith copies of the 
full text. 

I should like to call your attention particularly to my Chicago 
address. On that occasion I presented what 1 consider as con¬ 
clusive evidence of the advantages secured by the country as a 
whole, and more specifically by our farmers, from the operation of 
the trade-agreements program. I also indicated some of the urgent 
reasons why this Nation, in its own best Interest and in the face 
of the present grave emergency conditions, should continue to 
adhere to the policy underlying that program. 

Please let me assure you that the Department of State and the 
other appropriate agencies of the Government are studying with 
the utmost care every phase of the possible effects of war in 
Europe upon the foreign trade of the United States and upon the 
operation of the trade agreements now in effect. The step we have 
taken with respect to the Canadian agreement, mentioned above, 
is an example of our readiness to act whenever circumstances point 
to the need for action. 

Your entire statement, taken In conjunction with other utter¬ 
ances recently made by you, clearly has for its purpose the dis¬ 
crediting and destruction of the trade-agreements program, which 
would mean a return to the embargo tariffs of the Hawley-Smoot 
regime or their equivalent, and to a process of iniquitous logrolling 
in tariff adjustment. The "evidence" you now adduce in support 
of your assertions that trade agreements have imposed hardships 
on our domestic producers is on a par with the "evidence" trum¬ 
peted throughout the ootmtry 10 years ago by the sponsors of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, in support of their reckless assertions that 
tariff embargoes would give our agriculture and Industry perma¬ 
nent and resplendent prosperity. 

We all know that the operation of the Hawley-Smoot tariff did 
not prevent, but was largely responsible for, the worst economic 
disaster which has ever struck our country. No one can disprove 
the fact that the trade-agreements program has been an essential 
factor in bringing about the substantial economic recovery from 
the heartbreaking conditions of the early thirties which has oc¬ 
curred in this country during the last 6 years. During the present 
emergency no greater misfortune ootild befall our Nation than a 
return to the evil policy of tariff embargoes which would inevi¬ 
tably be the case If the trade-agreements program were abandoned. 
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That would be tantamount to leading the country back to the kind 
nf economic prostration into which a policy of tariff embaraoes 
(helped eo greatly to plunge it only a few years ago. 

Bincerely yours, 

CosDSLL Hull. 


The Significance of Inter-American Solidarity; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday» January 10, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record the address 
delivered by Ambassador Josephus Daniels before the Insti¬ 
tute of Public Affairs of the Southern Methodist University, 
at Dallas, Tex., on December 2, 1939, on the subject The Big- 
nillcance of Inter-American Solidarity. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The American countries, by evolution, have in our day reached 
the high plane where their relations are characterized by the term 
*‘good neighbor.” This designation connotes the ideal which for¬ 
ward-looking men have desired in past years when suspicion has 
been a fruitful source of misunderstandings and conflicts. 

There was a time when our neighbors to the south characterized 
the United States as ‘‘the Colossus of the North,” regarding otir 
superior wealth and strength as giving us the power, which was 
sometimes used, to assert dominance. Later they described our 
policy as one of “the big stick”—as, for example, when they felt 
we took Panama in order to build the Canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. Theodore Roosevelt frankly avowed his belief 
in the so-called “big stick” policy in a message to Congress Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1904: “The United States may be forced to act as a 
police force, however reluctantly. In applying the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine to Cuba, Venezuela, and Panama we have acted in our own 
Interest as well as in the Interest of humanity at large.” Amplify¬ 
ing this policy, Theodore Roosevelt said: 

“Any country whose people conduct themselves well can count 
upon our hearty friendship. If a nation shows that it knows how 
to act with reasonable efficiency and decency in social and pollticcd 
matters, it need fear no interference from the United States.” 

Otherwise—^wlth Uncle Sam as jury and Judge—the advocate of 
the “big stick” promised Intervention. 

Others, when marines were landed In small countries and as¬ 
sumed the right to supervise elections and direct certain fiscal 
operations that benefited American Investors, were not slow to 
designate such assumption of power as “dollar diplomacy.” It was 
In the Taft administration that the policy of the State Depart¬ 
ment's active Interest in regard to business came to be known as 
•‘dollar diplomacy.” Secretary Knox declared that the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine “did not depend upon technical legal right but upon policy 
and power.” Under Secretry Welles not long ago made a declara¬ 
tion showing the change of policy when he declared: “Dollar 
diplomacy, 1 am glad to say, is now a thing of the past.” 

Again, when, without force or reaping benefits, Uncle Bam was 
believed to be taking smaller nations under bis wing and preaching 
to them a morality he himself did not always practice, there was 
no lack of criticism at the attempt to play the “big brother,” an 
attitude which ran across the grain of a sensitive and proud people. 
These accusations were sometimes \mjust and sometimes had more 
or less Justification. They were not without some support in the 
United States, as when Woodrow Wilson in 1913 at Mobile said 
that small pan-American countries “had the hardest bargains 
driven with them in the matter of loans than any other peoples 
in the world,” and declared “we ought to be first to take part in 
assisting in that emancipation.” 

Woodrow Wilson, on January 8, 1918, said that “the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine demanded merely that European governments should not at¬ 
tempt to extend their political systems on this side of the Atlantic,” 
and observed that there “was no promise in it of what America was 
going to do with the implied partial protectorate which she appar¬ 
ently was trying to set up on this side of the water.” Mr. Wilson 
added that the pan-American countries had not been certain what 
the United States would do with her power, and commented: “That 
doubt must be removed.” It was not removed until the Franklin 
Roosevelt administration gave assoirance that the Monroe Doctrine 
would not be used as a shield for imperialistic activities. He made 
it dear that the Monroe Doctrine was “for the Western Hemisphere 
against outside aggression, not as a weapon to be employed by one 
American government against another.” 

Thus was set at rest the fear expressed by a Honduran states¬ 
man: •‘The Monroe Doctrine, Instead of being considered as a guar- 
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anty of independence by Latip-Amerlcan countries, has been jq- 
garded as a menace to their existence.” The utterances of orators 
and editors in the United States contributed to such fears, as 
when Henry Watterson declared for the annexation to the United 
States of every foot of land from the Rio Grande to the Pandma 
Canal, and a flamboyant Jlngoist speaking at a banquet In New 
York opined: 

“American for Americans, yes; but understand it means North 
America for North Americans. We mUst take all of the territory 
south of the Rio Grande. • ♦ • Looking at the map of South 
America, we see that it is the shape of a ham. Uncle Sam’s 
favorite dish is ham.” 

It has been such imperialistic bombast, misrepresenting the senti¬ 
ment of our country, that has embarrassed all diplomats and states¬ 
men charged with incarnating the true American spirit. 

If there was fault and mlsxmderstanding and crimination and 
recrimination, as there were, the blame was not all on one sldo. 
Some orators and writers south of the Rio Grande were quite as 
violent in condemnation of the policies of the United States as 
the most vocal critics in our country. This situation confronted 
Mr. Roosevelt when he became President. He did not declare that 
his country was all white and the other countries all black. He 
did not review the mlsimderatandlnge of the past or assess the 
praise or blame of his own people and Government or other peoples 
and governments. In effect, he wiped the slate clean by a new 
declaration shot through with brotherhood and friendship and 
mutual cooperation, summed up In the words “good nei^bor,” 
saying in his Inaugural address: 

“In the field of world policy I would dedicate this Nation to the 
policy of the good neighbor—^the neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of others—the 
neighbor who respects his obligations and respects the sanctity of 
his agreements in and with a world of neighbors.” 

It may be—-I do not know—that Mr. Rooaevelt was familiar with, 
a golden Mexican legend v/hloh runs like this: 

San Ysldro was plowing his garden one spring day. He looked 
up and saw an angel, who said to him: “The Lord wants to see 
you, Ysldro. Come with me.” He answered that he was bvisy. 
“I can't go now. You tell the Lord that I am late in getting my 
com planted and that I’ll see him when I have finished.” 

The angel retired, but soon another heavenly messenger appeared 
In the field and said: “The Lord wishes to see you immediately, 
Ysldro, and directs me to say that If you do not come at once, Ho 
will send hot winds and drought that will wither your corn." 

Ysldro, dripping with perspiration in the hot sim, continued 
plowing, pausing to send back the message: “I've seen hot winds 
and droughts many a time before. They don’t bother me. I can 
bring water from the river. Tell the Lord I can’t come now, but 
I will see Him when I have finished planting my corn.” 

Not long afterward another heavenly cowier with stem mien 
tapped Ysldro on the shoulder and said, “I am commissioned to 
tell you that the Lord does not like your attitude and sends word 
to you that unless you come with me right now, He will send a 
plague of locusts to devour your com from the top and a plague 
of cutworms to eat its roots.” 

Ysldro did not stop plowing, but sent back the answer: “That 
does not frighten me. I’ve had plagues before, but hy use of 
fire and hoeing and hard work I’ve harvested my crop all right. 
You tell the Lord ITl finish my plowing tomorrow and will see him 
when my work is completed.” 

The messenger from the skies disappeared, and before the fourth 
messenger descended he had finished several furrows. ’Dils last 
angel had the appearance and bearing of authority. As he flapped 
his wings and walked along the furrows to keep step with the 
stubborn plowman, the ang^ spoke sternly: “The Lord Isn’t going 
to argue with you any more, Ysldro. He commands me to toll you 
that If you do not come with me without a moment’s delay, He 
will send you a bad neighbor.” 

That threat terrified San Ysldro. He called. "Whoa” to his mule, 
who stopped short, and he wrapped the reins around the plow 
handle. The look In his eyes showed that fear had taken posses¬ 
sion of him. 

•"Dhe Lord says unless I come He will send me a bad neighbor, 
does He? I cannot stand that infliction. Life isn’t worth trying 
to live with a bad neighbor. You tell the Lord I can stand hot 
winds and droiaghts, locusts, cutworms, and all kinds of plagues. 
I can endure anything but a bad neighbor. I’ll go with you right 
now,” and he stopped short in the middle of the row, not even 
waiting to unhitch the mule from the plow. 

The announcement by President Roosevelt pf the good-neighbor 
policy created an atmosphere of friendliness in all Pan America* 
which was strengthened when deeds followed words, eliciting from 
Dr. Saavedra Lama, Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
statement that it had brought about “for the first time a current 
of commimlty of Ideas and sentiments without suspicions and 
without ill will.” Certain powers of semlguardianship in Cuba, 
imder the Platt amendment, were surrendered by the United 
States; marines were withdrawn from Central American coun¬ 
tries; a revision of the Panama ’Dreaty that cemented friendship 
with the isthmian republic; the declaration at the Montevideo 
Pan American Conference that no country had the right to inter¬ 
vene in the internal or external affairs of another; the negotli^ 
tion of treaties of reciprocity to promote the exchange of com** 
merce and the placing of foreign trade upon bases of mutual bene¬ 
fit; and other guarantees formulated by the recent Pan American 
conferences have resulted in the closest and most friendly raia» 
tloDS between the countries on this hemisphera. 
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In December 1033, In an addreaa at the celebration of the birth¬ 
day of Woodrow wnson^ Preatdent ^ooeevelt quoted with i^pproval 
the historic declaration ot president Wilson, made at Afobile in 
1013, in which Wilson liad said, *^e United States will never again 
seek one additional foot d territory by conqueat/' I had the honor 
to accompany President Wilson on that trip and was thrilled when 
I saw that hlB speech was received with enthusiastic applause by 
diplomats south of the Bio Orande, as well as by his own country¬ 
men. It is well at this time further to reflect upon Wilson's epoch- 
making address, concerning which Eoosevelt said, ''The complete 
fruition of that policy (largely as a result of the convulsion of 
the World War and its aftcreflect) has not in every case been 
obtained.*' He added, "And in this we, all of us, have to share the 
reeponslbility." He continued: 

*T do not hesitate to say that If I had been engaged in a political 
campaign as a citiaen of some other American republic I mi^it have 
been strongly tempted to play upon the fears of my compatriots 
of that republic by charging the United States of North America 
with some form of imperlalisUc desire for selfish aggrandizement. 

"As a citizen of some other republic, I might have found it bard 
to approve of the occmpation of the territory of other republics 
even as a temporary measure. 

"It therefore has seemed clear to me as President that the time 
has come to supplement and to Implement the declarations of 
President WUson by the further declaration that the definite policy 
of the united States from now on is one opposed to armed 
Intervention." 

The high-water mark of the "good-neighbor pollC 3 r** was reached 
at Panama this October, Insuring continental solidarity, when the 
dechuratton of Panama was promulgated by the unanimous vote 
of all the 31 pan-American countrlea. That conference fulfilled 
the aim of Simon Bolivar, who called a like gathering at Panama 
in 1826. He was unable to bring his proposal to that happy 
fruition it so richly deserved, but his failure was obviously due to 
the fact that his Ideals were those of today, of a hemisphere 
linked by the churning screws of steamers, hy beating wings, and by 
words and messages transmitted with the speed of light under the 
seas or through the air; hut the lack of communication in those 
days could not but Jeopardize the free and friendly exchange of 
ideas between the peoples of the Americas. 

A quarter of a century ago. war clouds rose over Europe. The 
Americas, strong and prosperous with the first flush of youth, but 
lacking in the understanding only to be gained through experience, 
were not ready for the moral upheaval, for the disruption of their 
sea-borne trade and their ovm^as markets and sources of supplies, 
nor for the financial crisis which so quickly seized the world. The 
ideals of Bolivar had not yet matured. We in the Americas were still 
young and still lacked the light cast so long before by George Wash¬ 
ington and Blmon Bolivar. We did not yet realize what should be 
our goal and our servloe to humanity—a continental solidarity, both 
moral and economic, for the maintenance of peace in this hemis¬ 
phere—a tolerant and secure haven for the oppressed and a place 
where our folk may enjoy their Gtod-given right to the pursuit of 
life, liberty, and happiness. 

One hundred and thirteen years after Bolivar's Panama confer¬ 
ence, the clouds of war have again risen ever Burope, But this time, 
the Americas are prepared, and the ideals of Bolivar found their 
expression in the harmony of understanding which brought about 
the meeting of the ministers of foreign affairs of the American 
republics in Panama from September 23 to October 8, 1939. 

This conference was called on the basis of the declarations 
solemnly taken by these American republics in Buenos Aires In 
1936 and implemented at Lima in 1938. In Buenos Aires, the 
nations of this hemisphere entered Into an agreement, in the case 
of an international war outside this hemisphere which might men¬ 
ace the peace of the American republlca, to consult as to how best 
the signatory states might effectively cooperate In the preservation of 
peace on the American Continent. They also agreed, In the 
Declaration of American Solidarity and Cocj>eratlon, that every act 
susceptible of destroying the pe^ of Ameiioa affects each and 
every American republic and justifies the initiation of the procedure 
of consultation. At Lima the American republics reiterated the 
principle of consultation and provided that it shotild be resorted 
to whenever the peace, security, or territorial integrity of any 
American repuhlle is threatened and with this in view the confer¬ 
ence implemented the principle by estabiShlng that the ministers 
for forelfim affairs of the American republics, when deemed desirable 
and at the initiation of any one of them, should meet. 

Shortly after the otrtbreak of war it became evident that a 
sltuatlcm had arisen which might disturb the peace of America and 
which would justify the initiation of the procedure of consultation, 
and so the Government of Panama, following a preliminary ex¬ 
change of yiewt among several of the American republics, extended 
tnvitatloiis for consultation at Panama. 

The p ur pose s of the meeting may be listed briefly as follows: 

First. The AmcHCan republics should endeavor to reach some 
uniform standards for use in each govenunent*B tndividusl deter¬ 
mination and assertion of its rights and obligations as neutrals. 
The advantage of reaching such a unlfoim basis for consultation 
of these matters would obviously strengthen the capacity of each 
individual government to maintain Its sovereign ri^ts and also to 
strengthen the collective capacity of the several nations to maintain 
and preserve peace on our continent. 

Second. There Was the question of Individual or coUeotive meaa- 
ures to preserve our lands from the confilot overseas and keep war 
away from our world. 


Third. BeoaUing the dastruotlon and dislooafelon cf tuter^AmsH- 
oan economic, finanolal, and eemmerotal tnteroourse so eostly to 
the Americas during the years of the Great War, as well as tham- 
after, the conference had agreed to discuss and oonsUler pcactloable 
stsps to defend national economies of the American republics 
against the shook of the present war as well as to establish long- 
range programs to cover the years when this tragic Incident may 
have run Its course. 

Finally, the making of efforts to endeavor to arrest the present 
conflict or at the very least to humanize Its effects. 

There were some 14 basic resolutions taken, and I feel that It 
may be of Interest to yon for me to tell you a little about some of 
them. 

Regarding the maintenance of neutrality there Were several 
declarations and resolutions. The meeting approved a resolution 
that each government of the American republics transmit to the 
Pan American Union in Washington, D. C„ iox the information of 
the other governments, the text of all measures that might he 
taken by that government relative to its neimrallty in the present 
war. This, you will readily understand, makes It possible to obtain 
a measure of cooperation which otherwise might not so easily be 
reached. In the joint declaration of neutrality of the American 
republics reference was made to the spiritual union attained by 
the peoples of America through the similarity of their republican 
institutions, their unshakable will for peace, their profound senti¬ 
ment of humanity and tolerance, and through th^ absolute ad¬ 
herence to the principlee of international law, of the equal eov- 
ereignty of states and of individual liberty without religious or 
racial prejudice, and the meeting of the Foreign bOnlsters reaf¬ 
firmed the status of the general neutrality of the repuhllce. leaving 
to each government and people the right to establish In Its indi¬ 
vidual and sovereign capacity the methods of application; to see 
that their right and status as neutrals would be fully observed and 
respected by all belligerents. They further declared that they 
would keep their territories from being utilized as bcuies for bel¬ 
ligerent operations, to prevent the inhabitants of their territories 
from engaging in unneutral activities, to make such regulations 
with regard to belligerent warships that would prevent the taking 
place of action such as would dlslurb the peace of this hemisphere 
and to take other measures of simUar import, so as to fulfill their 
obligations as neutrals. They also resolved to formulate subordi¬ 
nate rules facilitating police and Judicial measures seeking the 
maintenance of neutrality; and finally they resolved that snould 
the war and the present state of emergency still exist a year hence 
that the Foreign Ministers would meet again in Habana on the 
first of October of 1940. 

The humanitarian measures taken are interesting for their high 
ideals which reflect the spirit of high civilization in this hemisphere. 
In the Joint declaration pf continental solidarity the governments 
of the American republics, while reaiBrming the declaration of soli¬ 
darity proclaimed at Lima In 1938. also stated that they would make 
every effort, both spiritual and material, to maintain a strong peace 
and harmony among the republics of America as an indlepensable 
requirement to the effective fulfillment of their duty to humanity 
in the world-wide historical development of civilization, a resolu¬ 
tion free from any selflsh purpose of isolation and inspired by a 
deep sense of imlversal cooperation, the American nations in Uie 
resolution entitled "Humanization of War," resolved to appeal to 
the European countries now In conflict to settle their controversy 
by pacific means, by Justice and law, and not by brute force: also 
to appeal for their abstention from the use of those methods of 
warfare which would Increase the suffering of those wounded 
engaged In the war and those who remain at home; and to express 
the hope that the work of the Bed Cross be supported and pro¬ 
tected by every effort available to the peoples of this hemisphere. 
Interesting too for its noble conception was the resolution regard¬ 
ing contraband of war; the meeting resolved to register opposition 
to the listing as contraband of foodstuffs and clothing intended 
for the civilian poptUation and not destined directly or indirectly 
for the use of a belligerent government or its armed forces; to de¬ 
clare that the granting of credits to belligerents for the acquisition 
of such foodstuffs and clothing is not considered contrary to neu¬ 
trality. In the resolution entitled "Maintenance of International 
Activities in Accordance With Christian Morality*' the foreign min¬ 
isters of the American republics representing their several govern¬ 
ments declared the reaffirmation of their faith in the principles of 
Christian olvUlzation; their condemnation of attempts to place 
international religions and conduct of warfare outside the realm of 
morality; their rejection of all methods for the solution of contro¬ 
versies between nations based on force or the violation of treaties; 
their qiialificatlon as unjustifiable the violaUon of the neutrality or 
the invasion of weaker natloxks In the conduct of war and their pro¬ 
tests agahost an belligerent actions not conforming with Intema- 
tional law and the dictates of Justice. 

The foreign ministers also resolved to establish a dose and slnoere 
cooperation between the American repuhhos for the protection oi 
their economic and financial structure. With this In view there 
was the resolution that the governments of the American republics 
should designate experts to constitute the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advlsdry Committee. The purpose of this oommlttea 
innild he to protect the stahUlty of ecosomnio relations between the 
republics and to promote a greater and freer exchange of eoonoimo 
supplies betwesn these countries. 

nnsUy, In the declaration of Fanama, the govenunehts of the 
Amerloan republlca, through thehr rwpreeentatiTee at Feaaina. hav¬ 
ing soleiitnly ratified their neutrality In a confilot dlamptive of the 
peiceofCuropi^ eat forth their views that the present war could ta 
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no way justify tho Interests of the belligerents prevailing over the 
rights of neutrals, with this in view, the conference suggested that 
the waters to a reasonable distance from the coast unes of the 
American republics should remain free from the commission of hos¬ 
tile acts or belligerent activities by nations involved in the Euro¬ 
pean conflict. 

In accordance with the second resolution taken by the consulta¬ 
tive meeting, the representatives of the 21 republics of the Americas 
went in a body to the statue of Bolivar, the liberator, at the close 
of the session, to pay their respects and to express the gratitude they 
felt for their immortal predecessor. 

In lands beyond the seas, where flaming death rides the clouds 
of war, bringing misery and disease, both moral and physical; 
bringing tragic squalor and poverty; impoverishing the minds, the 
stock, and the good earth of the nations involved, there appears 
the dawn of a futile tragedy, such that the civilization for which 
our forefathers strove and died, and the hopes of mankind for a 
permanency of peace, liberty, and well-being—ell seem to be plung¬ 
ing into a veritable twilight of the gods, a holocaust amidst the 
blood-red rays of the setting sun of human civilization. But, God 
willing, the spirit of Bolivar, as manifested at Panama, will guide us 
through the stormy seas of this tragic era and bring us into the lee 
shore of sanity and human decency, where our folk may continue 
to live in sentient concord in a stronghold where the American 
republics will preserve and forever maintain a haven for liberty^ 
tolerance, and peace. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a radio address 
delivered by me on January 7,1940, as a part of the American 
Forum of the Air on the subject Reciprocal-Trade Agreements. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the reciprocal-trade agreements 
as now being applied. In the few minutes that I have to discuss 
this subject. I shall attempt to deal with the principles involved, 
and with the effect of these agreements upon our farmers, espe¬ 
cially, as well as upon the producers of other raw materials. 

In voicing opposition to these reciprocal-trade agreements, and 
in opposing any extension of the Trade Agreements Act, I can 
assure you In good conscience that I am engaging In neither per¬ 
sonal nor political partisanship. 

Frankly, I have the greatest liking and sincere respect for Sec¬ 
retary of State Cordell Hull. I believe In his sincerity, in his 
personal Integrity, in his patriotism; my heart warms to him for 
his stubborn courage. There is much In his “good neighbor“ pro¬ 
gram that I heartily approve, but I think the present system of 
carrying on these trade agreements Is wrong. 

On the score of political partisanship, I believe my record in and 
out of the Senate verifies the statement that I never have ap¬ 
proached the farm problem, or any other Important question 
affecting the welfare of the United States and the people of the 
United States, from a politically partisan angle, and I trust that 
I never will. 

I have supported—and I have opposed—policies and programs 
of Republican Presidents, Just as I have supported and I have 
opposed programs and policies of Democratic Presidents, solely on 
what I believed to be the merits of the proposition under con¬ 
sideration. 

I have cooperated at every turn of the road with Secretary Wal¬ 
lace and his Tflple A, even when I felt that some of Its policies 
were unsound and some of its methods impractical. 

I say I never have played partisan politics In connection with 
the farm problem nor any matter where the welfare of the Ameri¬ 
can people was at stake, and I trust that I never will. 

Now I am In favor of building up our foreign trade, but not at 
the expense of our domestic welfare. 

I am not in favor of sacrificing the farmers of the United States 
nor the independent oil producers of the United States in order 
to promote foreign trade. 

Any attempt to build up our foreign trade at the expense of our 
domestic economy is attacking the problem from the wrong angle. 

1 hold It is a fundamental fact that our trade with foreign coun¬ 
tries flourishes most in periods of domestic prosperity. 

When farmers have adequate purchasing power—and that la 
ttu^tiplled seven or eight times through its extension to national 
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_ power—^then Is when we import the largest quantities 
of neoessities and spend most freely for foreign luxuries. 

I say that those interests in the United States which are inter¬ 
ested in shipping, in importing, in exporting, even those interested 
in foreign trade for its effect on our political relations with foreign 
nations—'I say the intelligent way for these interests to stimulate 
and expand foreign trade, exports and imports alike, would 1:>e to 
Join the forces who want to create first a sound domestic prosp^ty. 
In the long run, trade depends upon markets. Markets depend 
upon purchasing power. 

An 3 ^ 1 ng which Improves the purchasing power of the American 
people will encourage foreign trade. Anything which tends to 
destroy or to Impair the purchasing power of the American people, 
or of any considerable group of the American people, defeats the 
admittedly desirable objective of increasing foreign trade. 

1 am for increasing our foreign trade through policies that will 
increase the purchasing power of the American market. 

I am opposed to what I consider the fallacy of trying to build 
up foreign trade through diminishing the purchasing power of the 
American market. 

Now, there are one or two things In connection with the reciprocal 
trade agreements policy that I hold are self-evident. 

The reciprocal trade agreements policy is based upon mutual 
adjustment of tariff rates downward; upon removing or lowering 
tariff barriers. That sounds fine. But let us look at what It 
means in fact rather than Just In sound. 

I believe It Is self-evident that the purpose of reducing the 
tariff rate on any commodity In these reciprocal-trade agreements 
is to encourage the country with which it is made to believe that 
it will dispose of more of those commodities in the American 
market. 

When a Canadian aepeement is made reducing the tariff on beef 
cattle shipped into the United States, the Canadians have a right 
to believe they will ship more beef cattle into the United States. 
And they did, and they do sell us more beef cattle under the treaty. 

When the excise tax on imports of crude petroleum and fuel 
oil is cut In half, as in the recent agreement with Venezuela, It 
is the plain intention to encourage the shipment into the United 
States of more crude and fuel oils from Venezuela—and. under 
the favored-nation policy, also more crude and fuel oil from 
Mexico. 

Recently we have heard a great deal about a proposed trade agree¬ 
ment with Argentina. It happens that nearly all of the prodiicts of 
Argentina are directly competitive with the products of American 
farms. When it was proposed that changes be made In the tariff 
rates on numerous farm products of Argentina, we were entitled 
to believe—and Argentina was entitled to believe—that meant more 
of these farm products would be imported into the United States 
from Argentina. 

If it did not mean that, then the State Department was attempt¬ 
ing to flimflam the Argentine people—and Secretary Hull would not 
bo guilty of flimflamming those people. The Argentine negotia¬ 
tions seem to have been abandoned In the past few days. I have 
no doubt the negotiations were dropped at this time for political 
reasons; but the fact that this agreement was not finally negotiated 
does not make the trade-agreements policy any more desirable—It 
simply temporarily saved the American farming and livestock Inter¬ 
ests from being seriously Injured through one of these reciprocal 
agreements. 

Every one of these agreements Is in effect a promise to the country 
with which it Is negotiated that more of Its commodities wUl be 
disposed of In the American market. 

Now I hold another fact is almost self-evident. That is that no 
American farm product produced In surplus quantities is bringing 
better than parity price on the American market. Many of our 
farm products are selling away below cost of production. 

You cannot beat the law of supply and demand In an open 
market. If you increase the supply in an open market such as we 
have Inside the United States for farm products, you lower the 
price. 

So it Is Inescapable, as I see it, that when you increase imports 
of farm products into a domestic market already oversupplled, you 
drive the price still farther below parity—and this while the Federal 
Treasury is pouring out billions of dollars in the attempt to bring 
parity prices to the American farmer. 

My friends, these two programs, the Triple A and the reciprocal- 
trade agreements, Just do not make sense. Try to reconcile them 
and see where you get. 

Now I know that supporters of trade agreements win produce 
figures and statistics galore—to show that .the additional Imports 
of wheat, or beef, or dairy products and so forth, are such a small 
percentage of domestic consumption that the effect is imperceptible. 

But the effect is not imperceptible. It is immediate and very 
noticeable. 

The reason is simple. 

In an open market the lowest offer sets the price. 

We have an open market on farm commodities inside the United 
States. 

I could produce plenty of flgui’es to prove this, If it were neces¬ 
sary*, or even if time permitted. Heavy shipments of beef cattle 
from Canada at St. Paul sent the markets down at Kansas City, 
Chicago, Bt. Paul—at every interior market. In 1 year under a 2^ 
cents per pound tariff rate, Argentina slilpped into the Unttra 
States 23,000,000 pounds of casein; In a year under a sya-cent rate, 
less than a quarter million pounds. 

I could multiply these examples countless times. I cotfld read 
into the record—^ I expect to do some of these days in the Senate, 
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wtim SeaatorA m not limited to 12 mlnu t eo > -h nndfodi of lettom 
from farmers and exhil:^ atid llcures and atadatlos from producom 
and from oflioial reoords, showing be 3 ^nd reamnabte douht that the 
hulk of the trade agreements iSready negotiated have reeiUted In 
deoreaslnf the Amertoan market for Amerloan farm produots* with 
resultant lowering of fam Income and dtiarp oontraotloa of farm 
purohasing power* 

X am dnnly oonvlnoed that those manufacturing Interests that 
are sedrlng foreign markets for their products at the espense of 
producers of raw materials In the United States are oontraoting 
their American markets far and away more than they are Increas¬ 
ing their foreign markets. They are pursuing a most short-sighted 
poU^»~tradlng the substance, a good American market, for the 
sbadoWf lorels^ markets in low-income countries. 

1 am opposed to the reciprocal trade agreements program because 
it is taking away from the American fanner enough of ms American 
market to drive farm prices down to the point where the Amerloan 
fanner's purchasing power Is seriously impaired. 

American farm purchasing power Is more essential to American 
Industry and to national prosperity than the foreign markets that 
are opened up to our manufacturere through the trade agreements. 

With all due respect to Secretary Hull and thoee interests which 
support his trade-sgrsements program, 1 say they are paying a 
higher price for a little foreign trade than the foreign trade is 
worth to the United States. 

Again 1 say the American farmer is entitled to the American 
market. 

I propose to do everything in my power to protect our livestock 
industry, our dairy industries, our farmers, and {U'oduoers of other 
raw materials against the continuance of this baneful and destruc¬ 
tive reciprocal trade agreements program. 

I say again, and I cannot state my view too strongly, the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act should be taken off the statute books. 

No one man. nor any executive department, should be ^ven the 
power to negotiate trade agreements that affect so vitally the inter¬ 
ests of American producers of farm commodities and other raw 
materials; that touch the very heart of our agricultural and 
Industrial life. 

If reciprocal-trade agreements are to be made-^^uid as I said 
before, I am in favor of extending our foreign trade but not at the 
expense of our farmers—If they are to be made, they should be 
ratified by the Senate or by the Congress elected by the pec^e 
before they become effective. They are too important to be subject 
to the autocratic power of one man who Is an i^polnted official, 
the people having no voice in his selection. 

I believe in getting government as close to the people as possible. 

I know of no other major nation with a demooratto government 
that allows such treaties or agreements to go into effect without 
legislation approval. For us to do so Is contrary to the spirit of our 
own Constitution. 

This power should be rettimed to the legislative branch of govern¬ 
ment, where It belongs, If It is to be exercised at all. 


Jackson Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesdau, January 10,1040 


ADDRESS BT HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY, OF CON N EOTIC U T 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unantmous consent 
to bave printed in the Rxcoro an address ddivered by me at 
the Jackson Day dinner held at New Haven, Conn., Januazr 
8,1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Bkcoeb, as follows: 

It fives me great pleasure to return to Connecticut on the great 
oecanon of Jackson Day to join with the members of my parw in 
oeltfbmtion of the victory of **01d Rlckory" at New Orleans. Demo¬ 
crats gather on this day this year, as ei^ year, to perpetuate the 
never-fading memory of a forceful, purposeful, and energetie soldier 
and statesman, a man of steadfast quality and high ideals, who, in 
apite of a cutting criticism and the wounds of ah undying bitter¬ 
ness, refused to turn from his path, and who left to us a heritage 
that we treasure and that members of a grateful and an enduring 
party shall fo r eve r cherish. 

jackspn began life under difficult droumstanoea. Through a 
humble beginning. In a hihnble place, he ear^ learned the probieina 
of the oppressed, and he never lost his love for the under^vlleged 
and the unfortunate. He pM a hatred of special privilege and the 
comrage proven on the field of battle and in peacetime conflict 
nmained with him the last day of the wimertime of Me itfb 
it tabs Bennitage. 


As a praotloing lawyer, a Msmber of the Bouee of Representatlvea 
of the United States, a acember of the United States Senate, end 
of the Supreme Court cff Tennessee, as weU at in far-ftung wara 
against internal and foreign lose, he sew life in its saddest and 
more bitter aspects. Bis trials were many« and the path he trav¬ 
eled was more often rough than even, but he went to tne Presidency 
of the United States in 1890 splendidly equipped to render a great 
eenrlce to his aountry--and he rendered that service. 

Jaoksmi was a frontiersman and In many o^er respects a pioneer, 
and he inspired the Democrats who cams after 2dm to hold Idgh the 
torch which he kept so brightly aglow. That inspiration seems 
never to have been more effeoUvs than during the period through 
which we have Just passed. 

We do not meet here particularly to criticize tliose who oppose us 
politically, nor especially to boast of Our accomplishments, but it 
is fitting, it seems to me, that we give some notice to what goes on 
about us, both within and without the partly of Jackson. It Is 
fitting that we should give praise where praise is due, admit mis¬ 
takes where there have been mistakes—and there have been some— 
and perhaps it is not altogether unfitting that we should refer 
briefly to certain expreesions of some of those who are not of the 
party of the hero of 1819. 

Ours has been a sad period In many ways—as was the life of 
Jackson—but It has bsen Joyful in other respects, as was his ex¬ 
perience In part joyful. He suffered from sadness in Washington. 
He was subjected to ridicule, and he endured the burning hate of 
men who enjoyed a special privilege that he was determined to 
destroy. 

It Is but natural that on this night, of all nights, we ahould 
think of the present occupant of the White House; and as I think 
of him. I find ever so much in his public life that reminds me of 
Jackson. I feel that In some instances President Roosevelt is en¬ 
titled to greater credit than Jackson, for Jackson. While he came 
up from the depths the hard way, learned the plight of the unfor¬ 
tunate through the easy learning way of bitter experience. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt was bom In an atmosphere of comparative ease and 
comfort and was compelled to study the problems of his less for¬ 
tunate ooimtrymen. Early In life he stepped out of the role In 
which he seemed to have been cast to play a more difficult part, 
which compelled a personal sacrifice. Since that time he has 
personified the steadfastness of purpose, the hatred of special priv¬ 
ilege, and the unyielding courage with which Jackson was endowed. 

A day or two ago a distinguished Republican—one among the 
multitude available for the Presidency of the United States—found 
that the original Jackson Day dlniler proudly observed the “ex¬ 
tinguishment of the national debt." and suggested that a news¬ 
paper report of that occasion might serve as a suitable souvenir 
for the Jackson Day dinners of this date. He neglected to men¬ 
tion. however, that Jackson's election to the Presidency of the 
United States closely followed the administratlonB of distinguished 
Democrats and outstanding statesmen, and that It was easier to 
sail In the wake of Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and Adams 
than It was to come after the devastating decade during which we 
were under the direction of Harding and CooUdge and Hoover. 

I do not want to dweU long upon the record of the administra¬ 
tion which just preceded that of President Roosevelt or to refer 
much to the first and second and third term of special privilege, 
because the story Is an old story now. and Is burned Indelibly upon 
the minds of the American people. That period has left scars not 
easy of erasure, and to expect that any man or party could so soon 
undo all of the mistakes of that era Is beyond the bounds of 
reason. 

In the presidential heritage of Franklin Roosevelt were falling 
banks, stricken business, broken homes, and broken hearts—and 
more than a hundred million people weary and worn and afraid— 
and a rapidly ascending national debt that was Inevitable after a 
period of carelessness and governmental neglect. Aside from the 
national debt of $21,000,000,000 there was an additional staggering 
public debt which Involved about all of our towns, cities, counties, 
and States. The private debt was almost too terrible to think 
about, and many of those who had not surrendered to despair 
were anxious to surrender. Some of them clamored for dictator¬ 
ship as a way out. Some of them—not of our party—eaw In 
Franklin Roosevelt a potential benevolent dictator who might pos¬ 
sibly save them from catastrophe. And my fellow Democrats, let 
me remind you—with all of the seriousness tliat I possess—that he 
did save them from catastrophe, and without dictatorship. 

It is well enough now—^when the storm Is nearly over—much of 
public and private debt wiped out—^wben American business has 
returned to an all-time high—wlien the financial standing of oltlss 
has been restored—when banks have been bailed out and homes 
and savings protected—wlien the frightened men who had known 
a special privilege In the t>etter days, have regained their com¬ 
posure—^to condemn the captain for getting a Uttle water In the 
bMt, and for reaching port and safety a trifle late with some dis¬ 
comfort to the passengers. 

If we had the time, nothing would give me a greater pleasure 
than to review In aome detail tlie suocasslcn of accompliiffiineats 
of the years following the political revolution of 1032. Mis t a k es 
of course. Failure here and there—certainly. Bureauoracy-rno 
doubt of it. But some of us cannot, and will not, forget that 
Franklin D. Boosevelt, almost alone, with a ooursfe that equaled 
If not sunMused that of Jadksoii. saved our system* and put us on 
the road to safety. 

They may^-^hois of them who do not Iflee Fretident Roosevelt-^ 
enjoy dke ^umor* of cdub oar Jests* and try to taka unto them- 
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$elves the vdctorlea of his a<lminlstratlon, but you raay be certain 
that the great masses of the American people understand and are 
truly grateful, and that the historians of the future wlU make the 
record clear. 

We in Connecticut, with an administration friendly to business_ 

where men are leading the way back to work—are again enjoying 
Improved conditions. Incidentally, for so long as I can remember, 
all administrations in Connecticut have been friendly to business, 
and of late years, as we elected a larger Democratic representation 
to the legislature, our administrations hate become friendly to 
labor. If anyone disputes this, I would like to have him tell me 
what particular administration In the history of our State has been 
unfriendly to business or name a Democratic administration that 
was not friendly to labor. And in Connecticut men are returning 
to work in large numbers, because action by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the brighter national outlook have accelerated business. 
Our market places are in the other 47 States of the Union and In 
many of the other countries of the world. 

A courageous and determined national administration opened up 
these markets to a very great extent, and the indxistrlal State of 
Connecticut is naturally among the first to enjoy the harvest. The 
national administration has been attentive to all of the States 
of the Union, although there were some selfish people who were 
Wining to deny to Americans living elsewhere the opportunities and 
benefits that we enjoy. 

I have visited most of the States of the Union during these past 
10 years and have had opportunity to look upon stricken regions 
and saddened people, and I am gratefiU to God that I live in a 
section which seems especially blessed and Is certainly among the 
more fortunate. For that reason, among many others, I am among 
those who have been not only willing but anxious to cooperate with 
our national leadership in the noble and determined effort to raise 
the standards In these stricken places and desolate regions. The 
effort Is going forward, and some day In the future—and I hope In 
the not too distant future—when men measure what Franklin 
Roosevelt left by what he found, he, too, will join the immortals, 
among whom Jackson was outstanding. He will be recorded as 
one who overrode a selfish group which was powerful, and he will 
have done it because his love for the less fortunate was stronger 
than their hate. 

He will be recorded as one who had an intense interest in young 
people and no less a love for the aged and those in between. Oh. 
that time permitted a recital, in specific detail, of the instruments 
and agencies through which he afforded relief and comfort and 
some measure of security. His work Is not yet done. 

How long It will take only Heaven knows, but It will be done, 
because our people will continue to meet in the shadows cast by 
Jackson and his illustrious predecessors, and the sterling stalwarts 
who came after him, down to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt did not just establish new principles. He 
made old principles living realities. It seems that It was left to him 
to put into effect the dreams of Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln 
and Wilson, and those of some others, of course. He has given new 
life and new hope and a new meaning to democracy, and down 
through all of the years this enduring Nation will be grateful that 
he was at hand In a dark hour of our national life. 

President Roosevelt Is leaving a list of achievements and accom¬ 
plishments too long for one volume, and among them are the ful¬ 
fillment of those democratic principles pronounced more than a 
century and a half ago—principles long advocated and almost as 
long partially neglected. 

President Roosevelt has restored a faith In government, and, like 
Jackson, returned the power of government to Washington and 
transferred the financial capital back to the Nation's Capital. 

President Jackson’s greatest fight was with an all-powerful bank¬ 
ing group. That part of his experience excites my interest, because 
1 am a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
United States Senate. 

Several days ago the banking commissioner of the State of Con¬ 
necticut said something distressingly amazing. Connecticut papers 
printed a story declaring that he had said, in a statement prepared 
for our Governor, that the bank depositors of Connecticut “should 
be made to realize" that the “unfriendly attitude of Washington 
toward enterprise in general is the direct cause of lower saving- 
bank dividends." 

Made in an informal statement, I should regard that as indicative 
of carelessness, but In a prepared statement It was most unfor¬ 
tunate and It Is untrue. Here, again, time denies me the oppor¬ 
tunity to comment In detail, but if President Roosevelt has been 
especially friendly to one group within our midst, that group Is 
made up of the bankers of the United States. 

He saved their banks. 

No longer la It necessary that, small depositors, with whom our 
banking commissioner Is so much concerned, worry about the loss of 
their small deposits. 

As a matter of fact, since the establishment of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, two Insured banks have failed In Connecti¬ 
cut. with deposits totaling over a million and a half dollars. Funds 
replacing the insured deposits were immediately made available 
by an agency of the Federal Government. 

einoe 1038 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has bought 
over #7»00a.000 of the capital obligations of Connecticut banks, 
thus fufther increasing depositors’ protection. „ ^ ^ 

The Home Owners’ Idoan Corporation has refinanced for banks 
and trust companies In Connecticut nearly 7,000 dlstreseed mort¬ 
gagee. aggregating fa6»ooo,ooo. 


One hundred and three of the one hundred and twonty^ne state 
national commercial banks m Connecticut are insured by the Fed¬ 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. These 108 banks, so I am 
informed, recently had deposits of approximately 1480.000.000. 
Over 86 percent of the depositors were protected by deposit InWr- 
ance as of the beginning of last year. 

Contrary to what seems to be a general Impression, bank earn¬ 
ings during the past few years have been very satisfactory, 
although some bankers continue to complain of their low level. 
I am told that for the year 1988 over 80 percent of all Insured 
commercial banks had net earnings in excess of $6 per (lOO of 
Invested capital, and 1 am further advised that nearly 40 percent 
had net earnings In excess of 10 percent of their total capital 
funds. It is unlikely that the 1989 figures will give a muen 
different picture. 

Also In his statement Commissioner Perry said: “They (savings 
bank depositors) should be made to realize that every 8ucces:>ful 
enterprise pays directly or Indirectly into the earnings of (1) bank 
stocks, (8) railroads, and (3) power companies, and every hindrance 
to successful enterprise of every sort tends therefore to reduce 
savings bank dividends.” 

If it were not apt to excite the emotion and fear and ill feeling 
of some of our people, that statement would be amusing. I am 
unaware, as I said a moment ago, that bank earnings have been at a 
particularly low level. Railroad securities, it Is true, have suffered 
to a great extent, but I would like someone to tell me In what way 
Washington has been unfriendly to the railroads or. better still. In 
what way the trouble of the railroads may be attributed to Wash¬ 
ington. Jesse Jones has been criticized for his lack of generosity 
in many instances, but his attitude toward the railroads has been 
entirely free from that form of criticism. 

And the power companies are not doing very badly. More elec¬ 
tric power is being sold today than ever before, and the securities 
of those companies which have been free from questionable prac¬ 
tices are well priced. Mr. Perry also seems to forget that banks 
for the most part hold only bonds of power companies, and as a mat¬ 
ter of fact only the bonds of the “better" power companies. So that 
if the net Income of the utilities were doubled, it would not, there¬ 
fore, greatly affect the yield on utility securities held by banks, as 
bonds are fixed-Interest obligations. 

I am not so sure that Mr. Perry is not unfriendly to Washing¬ 
ton, and while I am not now offering a criticism of the reduction 
In Interest rates, I should like to have Mr. Perry, If he cares to 
do It, give the people of Connecticut a list of the salary decreases 
to which bankers have been subjected. I have no criticism of 
bankers. I have a high regard for the bankers of this State and I 
have a feeling that they deplored the statement of Commissioner 
Perry. 

Democrats have a cooperative spirit toward Republican admin¬ 
istrations other than at election time, and we gave little annoyance 
during the three-term administration of special privilege which 
held office prior to 1932, excepting during the presidential cam¬ 
paigns. (I might say in parenthesis that we didn’t annoy them 
much even then.) We have not enjoyed such treatment, how¬ 
ever, and those who are willing to play blind during a Republican 
panic, soe a bogeyman "Just around the comer" each day that the 
Democrats are in power. 

1 do not like name calling. 1 have never resorted to that prac¬ 
tice, and When I cannot approach political opposition In a chari¬ 
table and courteous attitude, I shall leave public olflee. I know 
that members of the administration of which 1 am a part have 
been guilty of name calling and. in some instances terribly guilty; 
but In my opinion it did not begin to compare with the name¬ 
calling practices of those opposed to this administration. 

There are conscientious and good men In the business life of 
our country, within and without our party, who sincerely and 
properly deplore name calling and Insist that if the administra¬ 
tion would only stop the practice there would be a better feeling 
throughout the land. 

I think that is true, but If these men would only devote their 
effort to those closer to them, who excite the feeling and sometimes 
the anger of the administration by a name calling, the name calll^. 
In my opinion, Would be over. But just so long as men outside 
practice verbal abuse they will excite it on the inside—because men 
are human—and there are some things that human nature cannot 
endure. 

Liet us again condemn all of those of our party who have been 
abusive and deceitful and dishonest, and express regret and apology 
for those who have been misguided. 

Let me urge you, my fellow Democrats, to be tolerant in every 
respect. I must remind you again, as I have before, that we were 
harshly critical of those opposed to us in the days before 1939, 
because they were neglectful of certain groups In odr national life, 
and especially attentive to other special groups. Let us avoid the 
mistake they made. Unleea we do avoid it we have failed, and we 
deserve the same kind of criticism, and we deserve to be driven 
from office. If we fau to protect business, and bankers, and indus¬ 
trialists, we cheat ourselves, and we help to destroy. 

Perhaps it is natural that we have a much greater Interest tn 
those sometimes described as the underprivileged, because so many 
of us have come from the neighborhoods in which they dwell, but 
our natural sympathlM should not excite ua to the point of neglect¬ 
ing the Interests of other groups—and for more than one reason. 
First, It would not be fair, or American, and next It would be stupid, 
because our structure of government and ecohomlc ayateth la the 
beid yet devised, and it should be protected at any eovt— etSh at 
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tbe cost of polltleal dafnit. ua mtm tlio dosMCOguo Ikom our 
Uata* adhere to the teeiichtyigii oC the founders, and lee^ faith with 
those who entrusted us with the forernmental guldaiiee of th^ 
affairs. 

This adxkdnlidiitlcni has not been imfrtencBy to business, and lilee 
every other administration Is quite aware that only through the 
sucoess of bushMSB oan the administration or the country or our 
people enjoy euooess. 

We are now. and always, pmared to give an accounting of our 
stewardstxip m Washington. We make admtsalon of our mistakes, 
and we demand recognition of our accomplishments. Our par^ 
averaM will be high. Some of the mistakes are but natural, because 
SU of humanity, even where gtfted with brUUance or genius, is 
frafi. 

Measure President Roosevelt with the leader of any government 
in the world, and And me an American who would exchange him 
for that leader. 

Measure the welfare and conditions of our country with those of 
any other country In the world—^taxes and depression and all—and 
show me the man who would live there rather than hm. 

Tell me the place where the future Is more bright or where the 
opportiinlty Is greater, 

Diotators are bom In depresslonB. Freedom Is stilled by panic. 
If President, Roosevelt were of a dictatorial mind, let me remind 
you that he was afforded the chance to ‘*take over.'* He Is hateful 
of dictator government and, oourageoiis and patriotic American 
that he is, he has raised the standard of democracy in America 
because of his insistence that we practice what we proclaim. Under 
his leadership we are pointing the way toward a better world. 

We have kept the peace at home and we will show the way of 
peace to the nations now suffering the horror of war. President 
Roosevelt leads America's peace bloc, and when peace and quiet 
come to the rest of the world, and he looks back, 1 pray he will 
fixMl comfort and consolation In the memory of the part he played. 

I am confident he will have the gratitude and kindly feeling of 
men and women everywhere. I am sure that he will find joy in a 
recollection of the dark days during which he ever pressed for¬ 
ward. 

It Is true that in many cases the laws passed In these late years 
need changing and correction and perfection. Almost every busi¬ 
ness, even wll^ Its rightful diotatorlsl power, goes through that 
expodenoe. Every plant In America knows an occasional failure 
In Its plant and models and sometimss has to scrap Its tools and 
dies. It is then the way of America—^to try anew—and again—and 
harder. That has been the way of President Roosevelt. Through 
the light given us by such leaders as Jackson, and kept aloft 
and aglow and fanned to a greater brilliance by President Roosevelt, 
it will always be that way. 

Do not be too greatly alarmed by the unfair critics. There is 
certain to be political persecution and criticism In the days ahead. 
Such has been the situation since the dawn of civilization. There 
have been black sheep in every flock and In every party—and a 
betrayer in every group—^but the majority have been good, and 
In most instances the leadership most bitterly condemned was 
proven to be right. I think it Is so now. 

But be expecting a criticism, and welcome It If It Is fair or 
sincere. We deserve some of It. We also deserve some praise. 

The people of the United States are witnessing the dawn of a 
greater security. The aovcmmcnt Is going to recognize the con¬ 
tinuing needs of the people. They will be protected In their youth, 
and those who are deserving In their old age. They will be pro¬ 
tected when ill health darirens their door. The people of the 
country know this. They will not turn back. 

I have a feeling of certainty that Jackson Is tonight looking 
down upon the country he loved and served, smiling his satisfac¬ 
tion and joy because the Presidential leadership of the United 
States Is In the hands of another man of courage and strong 
faith, another frontiersman, another pioneer leading his country¬ 
men on the path of governmental rl^teouaness. Jackson knows 
how rough is the way, but he knows as well—better now than he 
eould have known a centtiry ago—that righteousness Will prevail, 
and that the people of the United States desire to press onward. 
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or 
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ZIAVia Mt. Presldepit^ 1 manltnmii &Piml tk 


Prefilffent^ meoange bp,Mr, Blbck. wblhb ali^idared in tbe 

Httidjurgh Boat Qaaette January 6 . IS 40 . 

There being no objection, the analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the Riooim, as follows: 

fProm the Block newspapers] 

We have alwap had high respect for the offioe of the President 
of the United States, but at times have found it necessary to 
disagree with the views and actloxis of various Prseldsnts. In tbe 
case of President Roosevelt we have had to disagree frequently 
because of his apparent dtflOlke of Industry and businessmen. This 
attitude is most unfortunate, since it, more than anything else, 
Is responsible for the lack of confldenoe In Mr. Boosewt and his 
administration which hoslnessmen have. 

And so, If we do not agree wholly with President Roosevelt's 
message to Congress, It le only because It seems so clear from bis 
words that his greatest concern seems to be about the War In 
Surope rather than the Serious economic problem Which faces us 
at home. 

We fully appreciate the gravity of the wars tn Europe and Asia 
and their effects on our country and our people. Few wlU quarrel 
with the President's insistence on adeqtiate dsienaes. Nor can we 
deny that complete Isolation, as Mr. Roosevelt indicated, Is un¬ 
thinkable In a world where the relatlonsliip among nations is 
more Intimate and more Interdependent than ever. 

It is rather on the means by which he proposes to pay for the 
needed defenses that we differ. Taxes added to the present burden 
will only work greater hardships on bxislness and consequently 
produce greater unemployment among workers. 

Could not the President have agreed that, for every dollar spent 
for national defense, a dollar would be cut out of the extravagant 
expenditures of the administration? Could he not have said, for 
example, that while there were approximately 500,000 persons em¬ 
ployed In the executive branch of the Qovemment when he took 
office, there are now well over 900.000, an increase of some billion 
dollars a year In the cost of government? Could he not have 
promised to reduce this staff to its former size, urging Congress 
to use the saving for defense? 

And if the President is so concerned about national defense. 
What Is to be said of the condition In which the country enters a 
war period? Thanks to New Deal spending, the national debt Is 
greater than ever before In history. Despite New Deal panaceas, 
millions continue without jobs. Certainly this is an unsound in¬ 
ternal condition constituting a real obstacle to national defense. 

Nor does our grave domestic situation make us any more secure 
against the intrusion of alien philosophies. As the President him¬ 
self well pointed out, dictatorship gains a hold only when demo¬ 
cratic action has failed. Bhould not war conditions therefore focus 
his attention more than ever on the prompt solution of our 
troubles here at home? To neglect them is to hide one's head 
ostrloh-llke In the sand just as much as the complete isolationist 
whom Mt. Roosevelt so effectively scored with the same comparison. 

But perhiqM the most controversial portion of the message was 
that which dealt with the reciprocal-trade treaties. My newspapers 
have already made plain their opposition to some of the harm 
created by these treaties, and we have supported these views with 
facts and figures. Many, and especially the farmers, declare that 
the treaties have not helped our agricultural Interests, as the Presi¬ 
dent claims. During years when we were producing and destroying 
agricultural surpluses, wo were importing the same commodities in 
increasing amounts from abroad. If the treaties are as flexible as 
the message indicated, why were they not sufficiently elastic to 
allow us to change our Imports to commodities we do not produce 
in excess of our needs? 

And what is the furious rush about these treaties, the "emer¬ 
gency" about which the President speaks? The usefulness of the 
pacts as forces for peace is certainly questionable. And since It has 
taken long months to negotiate many of the treaties, it would 
hardly seem ruinous to take the short additional time necessary to 
pass them through Congress. 

For his eloquent appeal for national unity Mr. Roosevelt Is to be 
praised. The plea, however, alts somewhat strangely on his tongue. 
We, with the President, abhor doctrines which set class against 
class. We agree that angry controversy wtns leas than calm con¬ 
sideration. But la he not the man who aald he would bring 
businese to Ite knees? Is he not the man who spoke of "economic 
royalista"? Does one not recall hasty remarks about a horse and 
buggy or an attempted purge mated out as the reward for 
Independence? 

Mr. Roosevelt could have proved the sincerity of his desire for 
national uni^ and reoovery If he had announced in his message 
that the Indictment and the tlweate against bustnees which con¬ 
stantly come from the various branches of his administration would 
be postponed—at least tempeirarily* Had he done so. he would 
have aoted in the Interest 01 both business and of mor, lor, is 
busmesa is helped, workers are helped as well. 

XT ft has seemed that ws disagree with much of what the Preel- 
dent said, It should be tOttiembered that we applaud him for his 
eitnast devodon to the cause of peace ahd for his proper oonoem 
ta wnr natioiiiii defense. Xhiiy beeadse We leffi hO has consistent 
failed to reach a aomeiOfi Of our first and most prqblem^ 
nntia^ renoviry—^ wo take esodptloh to a oopeldevam pact of 

, FKOb'Baomtp FiMitfioo.' 
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Ptiblic-Debt Carrying Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


ARTICLE BY ERNEST K. LINDLET 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, apropos the subject under 
discussion today—the President's Budget and our national 
debt—ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Recoup an able and interesting as well as con¬ 
soling article by Hon. Ernest K. lindley, appeeuring in the 
Washington Post of this date. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of January 10. 1040] 

Carrtzno Charges—The Key to the Nation's Debt 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

The most significant figure In the Budget to me Is the cost of pay¬ 
ing Interest on the national debt. Last year it was $040,600,000. 
This fiscal year, the President estimates. It will be $1,060,000,000. 

The cost of paying interest is the most accurate absolute measure¬ 
ment of the weight of the Federal debt. This year this cost is rising 
above $1,000,000,000. 

Think of itt For interest alone. $1,050,000,000! About $8 for each 
man, woman, and child In the United States. This is a lot for the 
taxpayer to have to put up just for Interest. (It Is also a lot to 
receive. Every dollar p\it up by taxpayers for interest is paid out to 
the bondholders. One billion dollars plus is a lot of money, either 
way. whether you are paying It or receiving it, It is no larger on the 
paying side than on the receiving side.) 

Nevertheless the cost of the Interest pa 3 rment 8 —the cost of carry¬ 
ing the debt—Is what I, as a taxpayer, am Interested in. The carry¬ 
ing charges are part of the operating cost of the Government. They 
have to be paid when they come due. The debt itself does not have 
to be paid. It can be refunded. When current receipts exceed cur¬ 
rent operating costs there will be a surplus, which may be used to 
reduce the debt. 

MELLON PRESTEIIRED TO REDUCE TAXES 

But the debt does not have to be reduced; we can Jtist keep on 
paying interest on It Indefinitely. This Is the way It has been done 
by the British, whose name and customs stand for financial ortho¬ 
doxy. It has been many a long year since the British Government 
has made any effort to reduce its internal debt. For more than a 
century the British national debt has been going up—in wartime 
by leaps and bounds. During that period the British have never had 
a severe inflation. Their worst was during the World War, and it 
was about as severe as o\ars during the same period. 

Even Andrew W. Mellon did not think it necessary to pay off our 
national debt. While he was Secretary of the Treasury It was re¬ 
duced, partly by cashing in on assets the Government had acquired 
during the World War, partly by an excess of tax revenues over 
current expenses. During the twenties the entire Federal debt 
could have been paid off without hurting anybody. But Instead, 
Mellon preferred to reduce taxes. As a result, the debt was not paid 
off. Many people. Including myself, thought he and Presidents 
Coolldge and Hoover, and Congress, made a serious mistake. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Mellon showed by his actions that he did not consider It 
Important to pay off the national debt when it could have been 
paid off easily. 

What is most Interesting (or, if you prefer, most alarming) about 
the rise in the coat of carrying the national debt above $1,000,000,000 
Is this: It has happened only twice before In our history. The first 
time was in 1919-20, while Carter Glass was Secretary of the Treas- 
ut 7 . The second time was In 1923, while Mellon was Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

THE 1920 DEBT INTEREST HIT BILLION MARK 

The cost of carrying the national debt—Its weight on the back of 
the taxpayer^was $1,020,000,000 for the fiscal year 1920. The next 
year it was $999,000,000. higher than It has been at any time under 
Roosevelt up to this year. In 1922 it was $992,000,000, still above 
the ^osevelt record up to now. In 1923 it Jumped up to the all- 
time high of $1,066,000,000. 

Maybe my memory is faulty, but I can’t recall anybody complain¬ 
ing about the back-breaking burden of the national debt during 
those years 1919-28. Especially not in 1923. There was a round of 
Rj^ause. I believe, when Mellon finally got this burden safely below 
$1,000^000,000, the point which Roosevelt is just coming up to after 
several years of the loudest walling about a back-breakliig burden 
which has ever been heard from a supposedly sturdy people. 

When Oartbr Glass and Andrew Mellon were in the Treasury the 
burden was more nearly back-breaking, of course, because we had 
fewer biusks to support It. Our population was smaller. Also, 


dmrlng some of __tho6e years our national Income-Hmeasured in 

DEBT WXZOKT COT SINCE HOOVXB ERA 

This brings us to the truest measurement of all of the weight of 
the Federal debt—the carrying charges In relation to ability to 
carry them—our national income. 

On March 3, 1933, the day Herbert Hoover left the Presidency, 
the cost of carrying the Federal debt was about 1.77 cents out ot 
each dollar of the national Income. In his current Budget message 
President Roosevelt gives Me predecessor a ’’break.” He takes the 
income for the calendar year 1933, which was somewhat higher 
than for 1932 and early 1938, and usee the debt on June 30, 1933. 
HilB works out at 1.68 percent of the national income for 1933. 

In 1939 interest on the Federal debt took only 1.46 percent of the 
national Inomne. In other words, the weight of the debt had 
decreased since Hoover left office. The total debt was much larger; 
the interest payments were somewhat larger. But our ability to 
pay—our national income—^had Increased so much that the debt 
is now lighter. If It is back-breaking now, what was it 20 years 
ago when Carter Glass was Secretary of the ’Treasury, 15 years ago 
when Andrew Mellon was Secretary of the ’Treasury and Calvin 
Coolldge was President, and 7 years ago when Herbert Hoover sat 
in the White House? 


The British Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


ARTICLE BY HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by the pen of Qen. Hugh S. Johnson pertaining, in part, to 
the subject matter of another one of his articles which I 
inserted in the Record of Monday, January 8, 1940, relating 
to British stoppage of our ships and British seizing and raid¬ 
ing of our mails. The article also deals with the excuses put 
forward by Lord Beaverbrook for England’s failure to pay her 
war debts. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

fJVom the Washington Dally News of January 8, 1940] 

ONE man's opinion ’ 

(By Hugh S. Johnson) 

In the news of a single day we learn (1) from Lord Beaverbrook 
that America and not England Is responsible for the British duck¬ 
ing of her billions of debt to us and (2) that the British Govern¬ 
ment has ignored our protests of her Interference with our rights 
and commerce on the high seas—seizing, reading, and censoring our 
malls; hijacking our ships on the high seas; taking them through 
waters where, by our neutrality laws, they are not permitted to go 
and subjecting them to extravagant and costly delays; blockading 
not merely Germany, which she has a right In international law to 
do, but also blockading German exports to us, which amounts to 
blockading us. This she has no right to do. FlnaUy the British 
have Imposed, without much protest from ua, a system of so-called 
navicerts, which requires an American ship to get clearance from 
British representation in America if she wishes to escape inter¬ 
ference or seizure by the British Navy. This also is a form of 
blockade of our coasts without warrant in International law. 

The matter of British Indifference to our few remaining rights 
at sea which we have not already surrendered to avoid confiict with 
her, is in course of diplomatic discussion. It is therefore not ripe 
for critical comment—more than to say that Britain again, as in 
the World War, is doing some of the things for which we fought h&t 
in 1812. 

But this blast of Beaverbrook’s adds insult to injury. He says 
that when America cut the gold content of the dollar, wltish citi¬ 
zens who held American bonds were forced to accept paptn: doUam 
worth 40 percent less than the gold guaranteed in the bonds. Tech¬ 
nically this is correct. But the effect of the dollar devaluation was 
to permit Brittidi money overnight to buy more American goods 
and common stocks—In fact to buy them at a cheaper price than 
American money could buy them, ’The net result was Overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favor of Britain by billions of value. 

The British lord of the press says that President Wijson, general 
Pershing, and eight Wartime Congressmen, ’’encouraged Britain to 
think that the war debts would be canceled and that the money 
was a contribution in lieu of immediate manpower.” 

If there was any such encouragement, I never heard about it, 
and 1 was pretty close to headquarters at the time. But if thm 
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mst irtUkt mipotudbUity or Authoritr tpould mnf Amerloaa official 
Imve 80 blithely to wipe out several billion dollm of taxpayers^ 
money? 

We didn’t need tp oontribute money *’ln lieu of manpower/* We 

e ve the mahP0(^ver with a lavish hand. For what we bought from 
ltain->«nd it was a gieat deal—we paid in cash. Bhe repaid us 
In jawbone snd then resold much of the bargain to her own people 
for cash and recouped herself. 

Zt is a damned poor time to revive this **Uneie ahylodk** British 
aUbl whieh has been exploded over and over again. The Allies 
z^er asked us for anything in that war that we did not give with¬ 
out a single selfish reservation. The debt settlement scaled down 
the actual debt heavily. They were made freely by the British— 
and kept only so long as she could squeeee the money to pay them 
out of the Oeimans. Lord Beaverbrook's is a welcher’s squawk. 


Jackson Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


ADDRBS8 BY ROBEET H. JACKSON 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Record an address delivered by Hon. 
Robert H, Jackson, Solicitor General of the United States, at 
the Jackson Day dinner held at Cleveland, Ohio, January 8, 
1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

X begin to feel that Andrew Jackson needs an attorney—to 
defend his memory from his foUowers. These $26 and $50 and 
$100 dinners are turning this man of the people into our most 
expensive Democrat. What a politician he must have been. His 
name is sUll our best money-raiser—a century after he had lost 
all power to appoint anybody to anything. His creed has a strong 
appeal to us tonight. He had a fighting faith In a republican 
form Qf Kovemment—completely controlled by Democrats. 

But .^orew Jackson's policy rose above mere party expediency. 
He was the fiU’st American political leader to seek his support 
among all the people and to shape his policy for the needs of 
all the people. 

But Andrew Jackson knew better than to think a party can 
serve Itself alone. I know what it was that attached families to 
his cause with an Intensity which has lasted for generations. My 
own people, pioneering not far from here. In debt to eastern land 
imeculators, hailed him as the champion of humble men—the 
lU clad, 111 housed, and U1 nourished of his day. This faith kept 
us "r^ular” Democrats. We looked always for another such 
leader of the people, and found him In Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt. 

Forces are gathering for a fight in 1940 that In many ways 
reseml^es the line-up for Jackson's great battle of New Orleans. 
We are holding lines for democracy today as truly as he held 
them a century and a quarter ago. 

Our scouts would report today, as did his, that advancing 
against us are the "regulars" of a standing army—^well drilled, 
w^ fed. and perfectly equipped. 

They have the artillery of the press, the machine guns of the 
big interests, and the best commissary that money will buy. 
And regulars are unlike volunteers—^tbey fight from training and 
interest rather than from the inspiration of a leader. 

So the first prlncljale of our campaign is that we Democrats 
ahould waste no energy worrying about what the Republicans may 
do. Who their candidate is and what their platform is will not 
much matter. They are a party of money and organization, not 
of enthusiasms. There probably Is not a million popular votes 
difference between their best candidate and their worst one. 
This is apparent from the fact that their best leaderahlp and 
p^ormance in Oftoe has produced for them but relatively few 
votes more than their poorest leaderahlp and performanoe. Their 
vote has become remarkably unresponsive to either their record, 
their promises, or the personality of tbslr oandldates. Let me read 
you cold figures of their vote In the five Presidential elections 
since the Great War. Notice how steady and dependable It has 
been. 

1920—Harding________ 16,000.000 

1924—CkxJlidge_______16,700,000 

1936—Hoover________ 21.600,000 

1083—Hoover_*______ 15.700.000 

1986—Landon_______ 

This Is a significant consistency in the light of the vloissitudM 
of 30 years. 


The Harding record, so bad tt produced a thlrd^pa^ty movement, 
could not drive Its 1924 vote below 16,700,000. A rare combination 
of prosperity and bigotry could not lift It above 31,000^000 In 1938. 

Pour elections but of five Indicate that we should begin our cal¬ 
culations by conceding any candidate they name, on any kind of 
platform, an aU-weather, dependable vote of around 17.000,000, 
which they are pretty powerless to much increase and on which 
we are not likely to make any Inroads. 

Great transitions In poUtlos make their sign so simply we often 
miss the meaning. For generations the Republicans met In con¬ 
vention ahead of us, and appropriately so. The real leadership 
of the country was in their alfirmative program. 

Today they are openly afraid to lead, and if they do meet first it 
will be because of a greater fear of being known to be afraid to 
lead. Whatever of leadership the Rmublican Party had has passed, 
and today it admits it must wait to see what we do so It may 
know what to be against. Its policy Is to wait, and then say 
**no" whenever we say **yes." That, of course, Is not statesman¬ 
ship, It is not leadership, it is not helpful to the country. But do 
not forget that whatever It Is, It Is good for about 17,000,000 votes. 
And don't forget that those 17,000,000 are at least a couple of 
million more than any Democrat ever got—exo^t Roosevelt. 

Seventeen million regulars for the Republicans—how many for 
us? 

Our following shows, In the same elections, no such steadiness or 
consistency. On the contrary, It Is extremely sensitive to our party 
attitudes and leadership. Look at our volatile vote: 

1920—Ck)X-....._ 9.160, 000 

1924—Davis. 8,800,000 

1928—Smith_ 16.000,000 

1932—Roosevelt...—. 22,800, 000 

1936—Roosevelt- 37,400,000 

One important fact Is clear; It is the fluctuation In the Demo¬ 
cratic vote which has decided the last five elections, Our standing 
army has at times dwindled to lees than 9,000,000 votes—approxi¬ 
mately one-half the standing army of the Republicans. We can 
only win by calling to the aid of our regulars the volunteer militia 
who join our campaigns because they feel they are fighting for 
something dear to them—as the frontier militia fought for Jackson 
at New Orleans, 

These election returns therefore should convince us that the 
elections of 1940 wlU turn on the Democratic convention, not on 
the Republican convention. 

And they also ought to convince us of the futility of trying to 
nominate a candidate to please Republican editors or to get Re¬ 
publican votes. We do not win elections by converting Republi¬ 
cans, and whenever the country has to choose between two of a 
kind, it takes a Republican. 

This Is now well understood. I no longer fear, therefore, as I did 
a year ago, that we Democrats might try to compete with the 
Republicans in naming a conservative. Life among the majority 
is still dear to conservative I^moorats, and they are not going to a 
convention hell-bent for suicide. We will recognize the real con¬ 
servative voting strength to be what it was in 1936—about 17.000,- 
000—and recognize that no substantial part of it ever did or ever 
will vote for a Democrat. 

Our problem is to keep the volunteers we have twice had under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt. Our strength Is only equal 
to winning when the most people vote. The voters who stay at 
home decide these elections, and every stay-at-home vote Is a help 
to the Republicans in the doubtful States. We are always defeated 
when the country feels there is not enough difference between the 
two parties to be worth the trouble of voting. 

It Is plain that our chances depend on a candidate and a program 
that will reach down into the precincts with an appeal to the aver¬ 
age man and woman strong enough to overcome all lethargy and 
bring them to the polls. We cannot get more than 17jX)0,000 votes, 
and therefore we cannot win, unless we have a candidate who 
reaches votes which cannot be organized and can only be reached 
as Franklin Roosevelt has reached them—through the heart: the 
vast army of quiet, unassuming people who have followed Roosevelt 
since 1932, In the teeth of organized ridicule, social ostracism, and 
political chicanery, because they believed In what he said he believed. 

Of course, a strong affirmative character who can rally our allies 
like that to the side of our outnumbered regulars always offends 
some timid personk. Always we have some groups "taking a walk." 

But there are few men who can bolt the party without bringing 
in others to take their place, Just because those others like a man 
who has enemies—if they are the right enemies. 

The great walk was in 1936; that was the year we had the most 
votes. 

Give the Democratic Party the usual stay-at-home voters and we 
can let the Republicans have all the **walkers**—^both left and right. 
U you add all of the Sml^ votes of 1928 to all of the Davis votes 
of 1934, you eount all dyed-m-the-wool conservative Democratic 
strength twice. But the aggressive liberal of 1036 had more votes 
than both of them put together, and on t<^ of that some 4,000.000 
more to tbrow away. Every Democrat knows that we have not won 
Republicans to our aide and that the only problem Is to get our 
votes from theaame people who gave them to uain 1986. This can 
only be done if those same people feel that our party’s success has 
some deep meaning in their lives, if they feel we are still fighting lor 
tham end tor ttxeir homes. 

Under tirese ctroumstanoes It is Inevitable that we should first 
turn to the one leader who has this loyalty and devotion in the 
humble homes of the Nation whence oometh oUr help. Of course^ 

X do not know what his answer wlU be. But 1 do know what the 
ya nk an d file of Den^oceats and of citizens generally hope It will be. 
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Whether Preaident Roosevelt ultimately will allow or will not 
allow his renomlnatlon, I am one who earnestly hopes that he 
will not annoimce to the public or even make within himself any 
decision at this time. 

Why should President Roosevelt become the one man in all public 
life now committed to accept or not to accept a nomination? 

What public good would be served by binding him when all others 
remain free? 

Of course, It would serve the convenience of other aspirants if 
Mr. Roosevelt would tie himself up to some commitment so they 
could lay plans of their own. But why not let Mr. Roosevelt know 
the other fellows’ plans before he decides, Instead of letting the 
other fellows know his plans so they can decide? 

We don’t want the greatest asset of the Democratic Party put in 
hock. We enjoy the President’s making fun with those who use 
the hunter’s strategy of trying to “smoke out’’ hla game. The 
American people want Mr. Roosevelt, before he decides on whether 
he will retire, to know such Important things as the state of the 
international situation; what Issues arise in this session of Congress 
affecting his program and the public welfare; and, more than all, 
what would the consequences of his decision be in terms of party 
policy and leadership. 

While the country, along with the rest of the world, is going 
through a period of tension and danger, the people feel more 
comfortable if the one man of experience, of great following, and 
of great power remains a free man. 

The cool confidence with which this country today faces the 
modern clash of social and economic forces, which have been mis¬ 
managed in Europe to the point of revolution, dictatorship, and 
war, Is fundamentally due to confidence in the competence and 
good will of this man. 

Lincoln had that power—^to hold his people’s courage to the great 
moral issues of their time—to hold them together not only to start, 
but to finish, after the first flush of excitement was past and the 
burden became really heavy. 

That same magnificent power to give men the steady courage to 
throw themselves against problems bigger than ever men have 
faced—that same power to inspire the trust of millions who trust 
nothing else, and no one else, In our political and business life, in 
our common defense and our general welfare—rests In the White 
House today in Franklin Roosevelt. 

He is our Lincoln. 

We must not make the mistake of treating lightly the responsi¬ 
bility of our own party in this hour. ’The very fact that leadership 
is cast upon our party makes the country doubly critical of our 
performance—and rightly so. 'The first concern of the American 
people at this hour is that no Interests, no prejudices, no hates, and 
no ambitions be allowed to Involve us in the war abroad. President 
Roosevelt’s bold, but prudent, foreign policy, keeping the American 
flag far enough from the fire to keep it from being singed, heis in 
a few months changed the feeling that it was inevitable that we 
must become involved to a feeling that It is inevitable that we 
must not, and will not, become involved. The opposition in the 
coming campaign may be free to play politics with foreign policy, 
but we In whose hands destiny rests must stand squarely with the 
President against every pressure to let American policy get into 
zones of danger. 

And the second great concern is much like the first. We do not 
want America to go to war, but more than that we do not want 
the war to bring its moral and Intellectual consequences to us. 
We want none of its dictatorship either of a proletariat or of the 
Fascist kind; we want none of the censorship, the suppression, the 
Ideology, or the hysteria that follows in the train of war. Rather, 
as one historian, with the perspective of the scholar, has well 
said: “The real danger, from the liberal point of view, is not that 
Nazis and Communists will destroy liberal democracy by free 
speaking, but that liberal democracy, through Its ov/n failure to 
cure social Ills, will destroy Itself by breeding Nazis and Com¬ 
munists.” 

That comes close to being the keystone of our liberal philosophy 
today. We must fight radicalism by removing its provocations. 
The New Deal must go forward—^not perhaps at the same pace, 
and certainly not without heed to the lessons of Its own experience. 
Wo must not fall into the error for which we so freely blame 
others of letting pride or stubbornness prevent us from learning 
or correcting shortcomings in our own legislation or administration. 

But our liberal attitude must always be that unrest in America 
must be dealt with by remedy of its legitimate grievances. Under 
such a program dissatisfaction might be noisy, but never dangerous. 
To this end our program of unemployment Insurance, old-age 
benefits, relief, the youth administration, farm recovery, and public 
works must go on, as the need appears, the cost of them far more 
than offset by the terrible cost of not having them. 

On the last day of the old year* an outstanding historian, free 
from the bias of practical politics, called attention to our entrance 
into the fifth decade of a century whose story already includes 
among Its decades “one of world-wide war; one of anxious, uneven 
recovery; and finally a fourth decade of renewed collapse, ending 
again in conflicts that are spreading devastation over two conti¬ 
nents and all the seas.’’ It would be a humiliating thought that 
cur country, richest in material things, most resourceful in inven¬ 
tion, should leave such a record of itself. • But Professor -Nevlns 
also points out that we have also had the “decade of a great 
rally.” He charactCTlzes “many of the new American efforts” as 
“stumbling and inept,” but he proceeds to say: 


^‘But It Is also true that the great rally of 1938 and the succeed- 
Ing years released a new spirit, a fuller oomprehenslcm of the Inter¬ 
dependent character of the various elements In American economy* 
and of the need for a firmer aocial solidarity. It Is too much to 
expect that the first 10 years would furnish us with many well* 
wrought applications of the new attitude. To have the new spirit 
itself is gain enough.” 

’The country will choose to go forward to better-wrought applica¬ 
tions of this spirit. And It will not choose to do so under any 
leadership that has missed knowing the spirit itself. As the nine¬ 
teenth century owed the release ol its latent spirit of democracy 
to Andrew Jackson, so the twentieth owes the release of its spirit 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt. For our country, no less than for our 
party, this spirit is our greatest heritage and our only hope. 


Andrew Fnruseth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


TRIBUTE BY PETER B. KYNE 


Mr. OIBSON. Mr. President, during his service In the 
Senate, Senator Robert M. La PoUette, Sr., father of the 
present distinguished senior Senator from Wisconsin, was the 
author of the seamen’s bill and other legislation helpful to 
those who sail the seven seas. In the work of framing the 
legislation, and In pushing it to final enactment. Senator La 
Follette was assisted by a sailor named Andrew Furuseth. 
They worked together for years. Furuseth called on the 
Senator every Sunday morning to discuss legislation for tbe 
benefit of the sailor. Furuseth died about a year ago, and 
his ashes were scattered at sea, as he had requested. 

Peter B. Kyne has written, In appreciation of the work of 
Andrew Furuseth, an article which appeared In the December 
1939 issue of the Reader’s Digest, under the title of ”St. 
Andrew the Sailor.” I ask unanimous consent that this 
article may be printed in the Conorissional Record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(From the Render’s Digest of December 1939] 

8T. ANDREW THE SAILOR—THE MOST tTHFOROETABLE CHARACTER 1 EVER MET 

(By Peter B. Kyne) 

When the bloody water-front federation strike gripped San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1903, I was a 23-year-old clerk in a lumber company office. 
One of our schooners had arrived with redwood lumber to be 
discharged on a barge out In the harbor—with scab labor, of course. 
The boss ordered me to proctire some scabs, and a water-front po¬ 
liceman furnished three for $10 a head. Although there was a 
strong poEsibillty that I would be beaten or killed by strikere, the 
boss blandly ordered me to escort the men out to the vessel. 

After some adventure I got them aboard safely. I realized, how¬ 
ever. that I would have to stay there to protect them; the skipper 
had a riot gun and a rifle but was too Jittery to use either. Before 
we could start work, a launch flUed with strikers hump^ alongside. 
As one man grasped the shrouds to pull himself aboard I poked the 
riot gun at him and said sweetly: “And when the other foot comes 
up on the rail, mister, you get 11 buckshot in your belly.” 

A year of soldiering in the Philippines had given me the ability to 
say that sort of thing with an air of conviction. So he stood there 
on one foot and we stared at each other. He wore an ill-fitting suit, 
shabby and cheap, and a brown derby was shoved well down on his 
large ears. He would have been tall if he hadn’t been stooped and 
round-shouldered. His piercing brown eyes and high cheeks and 
prominent nose gave him the look of an eagle. 1 knew he was a 
leader. He said he wanted to come aboard to argue with my scabs. 
I couldn’t permit that—not after having paid $30 for them—so X 
bade him be off before I blew a hole In his launch at the water line. 
He departed. 

Long after the strike had ended the same man entered the office 
one day and said, “I am Andrew Furuseth, secretary of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, and I wish to see yovir manager." I had heard 
of Anc^ew Furuseth and nothing good of him, either. He was a 
radical, a disturber of the maritime status quo, an Insolent fellow 
who dared tell the bosses how many hours their employees should 
work and for how much. Bo I demanded to know his business. 

Now, lumber schooners in the Pacific coast trade In those days 
were not equipped with toilets, washbasins, shower baths, or mess- 
rooms. At meal time the men squatted around large pans on deck 
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MJnX helped tbemselvefi. whUe the cold winds ohlhed the soup end 
rain and salt spray dUyied the stew. Sailoes had always been led 
that way. so why change? 

In prowling over a echooner we operated Furusetb had dlscovmd 
an unused space 0 leet long between the after end of the deckhouse 
and the wlxu^. He wanted the coxcpany to build there a little mess 
ball where the sailors could sit down at table and eat like human 
beings; he had a hluepniit and bids that proved It would cost only 
$250. 6o I sent him In to the Pooh-Bah. Puniseth soon emerged 
weeping. **Tou are a cruel* hard-hearted man.’* he cried. Is true. 
^hm the slave becomes a master he, too, becomes a tyrant. It will 
net be lohg before public opinion will force you to do what you are 
not decent enough to do willingly.*’ 

After that we began to have difficulties. Crews would make one 
voyage and quit, and the vessel would lie at the dock all day while 
a new crew was rounded up. *11118 was expensive and the Pooh-Bah 
blamed Andrew Furusetb. Finally I suggested that he tell Furusetb 
we would build the mess hall. He did—and Andrew Furuseth was 
happy. He held no grudge. He knew he was educating that man. 

1 stayed on at my job. The romance of the business had gripped 
me; I was laying up treasures of material that later 1 peddled to 
the magazines. I was having fun and some of it lay in getting ac¬ 
quainted with Andrew Furuseth, in our office and in a water-front 
restaurant where we ate 20-oent luncheems. 

Andrew Furuseth, horn In Norway In 1854, had sailed under 
seven flags. He knew sailors, and knew the conditions In every 
port of the seven seas. Those were the days of wooden ships and 
Iron men. Sailors poorly housed, badly fed, terribly overworked. 
In many cases brutwly treated and paid starvation wages, were the 
last slaves under the Stars and Stripes. Andrew Furuseth came 
ashore to dedicate his life to setting them free. 

He started with the organization known still as the Sailors* 
Union of the Pacific. Strikes? Plenty of them and bloody, too, 
lor smgle men In fo'castles, like NEr. Kipling’s single men in bar¬ 
racks, do not grow up into plaster saints. It was a long hard war 
and neither side gave quarter. Men hate and fear the one who 
reduces their dividends and Andy was hated and feared, misunder¬ 
stood and vHifled. The late Robert Dollar, founder of the Dollar 
Steamship Line, once said to me passionately: ’*That Furuseth is 
a damned Socialist.” As a matter of fact he was not. But after 
40 years of battle Dollar came to imderstand and appreciate 
Andrew Furuseth and they were friends at the finish. 

Furuseth haunted Oongress 21 years to press for the revision of 
the seamen’s laws. In 1915 his congressional lobbying bore fruit 
08 the La Follette seamen’s bill. Senator La FoUette said on the 
floor of the Senate: ”I shall never be able to express my great 
ol^lgation to Andrew Furuseth, who for the past 4 years has called 
on me almost every Sunday mesming to talk with me about this 
legislation. He is one of the most Intelligent men It has been 
my good fortune to meet. For 17 years he has been sitting up 
there In that comer of the gallery waiting to be made free. ♦ ♦ •” 
Woodrow Wilson later said Furuseth held him spellbound with the 
power of his speech and argument. 

Opposition to the La Follette seamen’s bill had been terrific; 
after it became a law a powerful publicity campaign, led by Dollar, 
was launched to rescind it even before It had been tried out. I 
had left the water front 7 years before to become a writer. I realized 
the public was being misled and that Andy didn’t know how to 
start a backfire and had no money to do it. So I wrote an article 
which blew the shipowners out of the water, Andy was very happy 
about it and very grateful when I brought him hundreds of favor¬ 
able clippings. A year later when I called on him to ask how the 
law was working out he told me sadly that It had been nullified 
”by interpretation” by the Secretary of Commerce. Seventeen years 
of patient waiting a:^ labor gone with the wind I Yet Andy was 
not embittered and not defeated. 

Although he had little formal schooling, Andrew Furuseth was 
easily the world’s greatest authority on maritime economics and the 
history of laws afieoting seamen, from the days of the Hanseatic 
L^ue onward. He was the workers’ delegate to the Geneva Con¬ 
ference of the 28 large maritime natioaas in November 1035. 

He was the most honest and fearless man I ever knew. He kept 
his covenants and expected his sailors to do the same. Once he 
even took court action against the leader of a committee on a 
steamer for falsifying the position of the strikers. Often, in the old 
days, I saw him whip his sailors into line. They had a habit of 
claiming overtime not due them—according to the mate—and by 
the contract with the sailors’ union the mate’s declsicm governed. 
Bo. just before the vessel was due to sail, they would desert and 
stand on the dock, hoping the captain, to save the loss from de¬ 
murrage, would call them hack and approve their claim. I used to 
bring the pay roll down to the vessel and hang around. Whenever 
one of these outlaw strikes was pulled I would telephone Andy. 
The sight of that gaunt figure huriylng to the fray would send the 
strikers back cm the job axm the ehip would be moving away before 
Andy could come aboard. But from the dock he’d shake his fist 
at the mon Who had let him down, promising to discipline them 
when they returned to port. 

In 1021 Communist voices In the sailors’ union cried for a new 
contract based cm the wartime scale of profite to Shipowners. But 
a depression was on and the wise Andy vigorously opposed the 
movement. The demagogues won and the strike was oalledb The 
shipowners had no business anyhow, so as fast as the vessels 
arrived In port they laid them up and Ignored the strike. In 4 
months the saUors and the longshoremen who had struck in sym- 
pathy were back under the paw of the owners. However, from that 


time on And 3 r *8 Influence In the union began to fade; he had been 
elected president of the International Seamen’s Union and he gave 
more and more of his attention to national legislation affecting 
sailors as a whole. 

To me be was always a pathetic figure. 1 can see him now walk¬ 
ing up the Bmbarcadero with long strides, his iU-fittlng siiit flap¬ 
ping around him, his brown derby down on his ears, in his eyes 
the flame of the zealot, looking neither to left nor rttht He 
never married and I think he never had a really good meal or slept 
In a decent bed imtll the last year of his life when he was in 
ho^ltal. Once, when It was reported to him that he was to be 
arrested, he said; '*Very well I 'Zhey cannot give me plainer food 
than I’ve always eaten, they cazmot give me a narrower bed than 
I have always had, and they cannot make me lonelier than I have 
always been.” 

Andy never drew a salary In excess of $75 a month; he would not 
accept more from the sailors* union than a sailor earned. And 
when they sent him to Washington with a liberal expense account 
he lived In mean thrift, walked miles to save taxi fares, and brought 
the saving back to the union treasury. Once when Senator La Fol¬ 
lette asked him what provision he had made for his old age Andy 
replied: *T have made no provision. When my Work is finished I 
hope to be finished. I shall borrow no fears from time,” 

When the Ban Francisco general strike came in 1934, Andy lived in 
a wretched little room out on Dlvisadero Street. He heard his 
sailors contemplated action which he deemed unwise. The street¬ 
car operators and taxi drivers were out. Andy, then 80 years old. 
walked nearly 3 miles to Sailors’ Union Hall on the water front to 
plead for moderation. The Oommunlst element booed him off the 
stage. Andy’s old boys wouldn’t have done that. 

The long walk and the emotional crisis put too great a strain upon 
the brave old heart and he collapsed. Back down the years a young 
physician named Alonson Weeks had read In the Coast Seamen's 
Journal a bitter attack on the Marine Hospital and Its staff. The 
hospital was no great shakes, but the staff was capable, honest, 
hard-working, and devoted. Young Dr. Weeks telephoned Andy a 
roaring protest, and Andy, always fair, always honest, came out, 
Investigated, acknowledged error, and promised there would be no 
more unjustified attacks. The next time he required medical care 
Andy went to Weeks and lor 30 years he trusted no other doctor. 
So when his heart betrayed him he was carried to Bt. Lzike’s Hos¬ 
pital, where Dr, Weeks was now one of the staff surgeons. At St. 
Luke’s he clamored to be put In a ward but was outvoted. They 
put him in a private room, and the International Seamen’s Union 
paid for It. 

Pour years later I met Andy in Dr. Weeks’ office and he put his 
arms around me as if I were a son. Weeks said. Jokingly, ”Do you 
know this nut of an author, Andy?” And over my shoulder Andy 
said: “Peter Kyne was the best friend the sailors ever had with the 
exception of Senator La Follette.” I choked up; I remembered 
that In my youth I had promised to put 11 buckshot In the old 
saint’s belly. The old man held my hand like a little boy afraid of 
the dark. He reminded me he was 84 years old and that hla heart 
was a ruin but he was going back to Washington, hoping to get one 
more piece of legislation over; that accomplished, he was willing to 
die. He was borrowing no fears from time. 

He died in Washington—It was only last year—and his ashes were 
scattered at sea, as he had asked. 

In my 50 years Z have adventured and I have met some colorful 
men, but Andrew Furuseth was easily the most unforgettable man 
I ever knew. He had an ideal and never lost sight of it, never quit 
fighting for it, and never fought unfairly. He was just, kind, gentle, 
considerate. He loved his fellow man and laid down his life for that 
love. He was Industrious, brave, and an aristocrat of the mind. If 
we had Andy back with us we would be kinder to him now than we 
used to be; we had to have a Harry Bridges in order to appreciate 
Andy. If he were back with us, young and militant, Son Francisco 
would not be as it is—^practically a closed port. How he would 
have fought the class hatred that stains unionism nowf 

I cherish the hope that one day some wealthy shipowner will erect 
a colossal statue of Andy on Telegraph HID overlooking the port, 
where, in the days of *49, the semaphcffe signaled to the argonauts 
the arrival of a vessel off the GK>lden Ghite. 

Vale, Andyl Pax voblsouml 


Dedication of Southern Research Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1940 


AJxmsaa by hon. theoixdre o. bilbo, of misbissippz 


Mr. BAKICHKAD. Mr. president, I ask imanimoiis consent 
to have pirinted in the Appendix of the Bxooan the address 
delivered by the Junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Bzzbo] 
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m the occasion of the dedication of the Southern Research 
Laboratory at New Orleans, La., I>ecember 29,1939, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recori), as follows: 

The beginning of civilization Is coincident with the domestica¬ 
tion by man of plants and animals. 

Human progress for 6,000 years thereafter was exceedingly slow. 
The next step forward in the advancement of civilization was 
the Invention of the printing press, Tlien followed a rapid spread 
of learning until a new world, crowded with undreamed-of pos¬ 
sibilities, swung into view. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century the human race 
began to try to understand the world In terms of physical force, 
with no apparent advancement at that time In knowledge con¬ 
cerning the organic or living. The incentive to invent penetrated 
all strata of society with the result that the machine age was 
ushered in, based primarily upon discoveries made In the science 
of physics. 

In the beginning of this age the motive power was coal. Those 
countries possessing coal, iron, and other minerals and skilled 
labor took the lead In manufacture and acquired fabulous riches. 
Then came the World War, also the Invention by Haber and 
Bosch In 1913, usually described imder the title of “fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen,*’ a process that gave to agriculture the key 
to Increased plant growth. 

Here was opened the field for organic chemistry, The late Euro¬ 
pean war demonstrated that a nation failing to establish itself 
on an organic chemical basis cannot keep pace with the progress 
of the world. Organic chemistry stands out preeminently as the 
source of future unprecedented accomplishments. The mechan¬ 
ical Inventions of the machine age for the past 100 years will 
appear infinitely small in comparison with the chemical discoveries 
destined to be made for the next century. 

Organic chemical processing contemplates an unrestricted utili¬ 
zation of Nature’s renewable resources. Improvement of manu¬ 
facture and supply of mechanical power characterized the machine 
age. The chemical age centers upon the supply of better source 
materials from organic life for mechanical power and Industrial 
use. 

The problem confronting the country today Is the realization of 
the dream of farm chemurglsts which has for its objective the 
displacement eventually of approximately 250.000,000 tons of raw 
materials now drawn annually from the mineral kingdom by a 
like amount of organic farm products drawn from the vegetable 
kingdom for Industrial uses in the United States. 

When the mineral output equaled the farm output unemploy¬ 
ment was unknown. Today with the farm product In tonnage 
far below the mineral output unemployment threatens our social 
order. To balance this production so that each kingdom will pro¬ 
duce an equal tonnage is the problem with which we are now con¬ 
fronted, It Is useless to attempt to help the farmers in any other 
way except we bring about a situation whereby the farm land will 
supply the larger part of the raw materials for Industry. 

The demand of this chemical age in which we now live Is that 
the raw products of industry shall come increasingly from the 
farm. The leading organic chemists of today confidently claim 
that industry can make use of all agricultural surplus; that in¬ 
dustry can substitute organic chemical material produced on the 
land for practically an equal volume of presently processed Inor¬ 
ganic or mineral materials; that Industry’s finished products, as 
they become more and more organic in composition, will surpass 
In quantity and efficacy their present-day counterpart of wholly 
Inorganic composition. Therefore, the objective of the modern 
organic chemists is the full utilization by Industry of the agricul¬ 
tural output. Civilization can never return to a state of com¬ 
plete employment until there is a shift from mineral to vegetable 
Bources for the raw materials of Industry. 

According to an eminent authority, later historians will write 
concerning the powerful nations of that future day: “These great 
nations took careful heed of the dawn of the chemical age. They 
adjusted their internal affairs to a chemical basis and directed 
utilization of agricultural output so that main products and by¬ 
products met total consumption.” 

Having envisioned this approach to the farm problem and the 
unemployment situation of the country the Congress of the United 
States passed a law in 1938 establishing 4 regional research 
laboratories devoted to the discovery of new and wider Industrial 
uses and outlets for farm products, 1 in the North, 1 In the 
South, 1 In the East, and 1 in the West. We have here met 
to lay the cornerstone of the Southern Laboratory In New Orleans, 
La. This laboratory will be devoted to the discovery of new uses 
for Industry of farm products grown exclusively In the Southern 
States. These laboratories are adequately financed by an author¬ 
ized appropriation of $1,000,000 yearly for each, and an Initial 
appropriation of $4,000,000 for the construction of the buildings and 
the purchase of the necessary equipment. It Is estimated by Secre¬ 
tary Wallace that there will be 800 scientists employed by these 
4 laboratories, 200 for each. 

It has come to pass that after 6,000 years or more in the history 
cf the world have gone by organic chemistry has brought us back 
to the study and nurture of plants and animals, those natural 
agencies that first engaged the attention of the human race as It 
was emerging from 5ie darkness of barbarism Into the light of 
civilization. 


Theodore Bouaseau said many yaars ago: **The artist does not 
paint the picture on the canvas; he merely lifts the veils, one by 
one, that hide it.” 

It is In this sense that the organic cheinlst, the research scientist, 
will lift the veils from the face of Nature, one by one, and show us 
through the on-flowing years the sources of a fabulous wealth that 
today lies concealed In the organic products of the soli. 

These are the new frontiers that are yet but soon to be crossed. 
The geographical frontiers have disappeared but we are slowly 
coming to understand that the call of title wild and the call of the 
unknown are the same. 

AU honor to those adventurous souls—800 strong—who will be 
drawn into a life of research with and through the scientific facili¬ 
ties here afforded. It Is my confident belief they will transform 
the ’’Number one economic problem of the South” Into the one 
universal hope of the Nation. 

We ere, at this moment, entering upon a new day. We stand, as 
It were, tiptoe upon a lofty eminence, supported by four chemurglo 
columns of Herculean strength—the four chemical laboratories that 
rest on the four comers of the Nation—and behold the rising sun 
of this new day making purple glory in the east. 


The Farmer Under the Industrial-Mobilizatio.” 

Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY FRED BRENCKMAN 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, It gives me pleasure to request 
unanimous consent to insert In the Congressional Record 
the radio address delivered by Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washing¬ 
ton representative of the National Grange, entitled *‘The 
Parmer Under the Industrial-Mobilization Plan.'* 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

since the outbreak of the European war more thought has been 
given in this country to what Is known as the Industrlal-mobUlza- 
tion plan, the detailed provisions of which are virtually unknown 
to the people of the United States, This plan embodies the Ideas 
that have been worked out by the military and naval authorities of 
the country, as to the methods to be pursued In coordinal Ing and 
assembling the financial, Industrial, agricultural, and human re¬ 
sources of the Nation for concerted effort In the event that this 
Nation should become Involved In war. 

After the World War had ended, a study of Its history revealed 
that the state of unpreparedness In which the United States was 
caught when It went into the war resulted In a sarious delay In our 
actual participation in the conflict. There was tremendous waste, 
due to our lack of organization, our inexperience, and duplication 
cf efforts. Our standing army was not much larger than the com¬ 
bined police forces of several of our largest cities; we needed aims, 
ammunition, and ships, together with all kinds cf other supplies 
and equipment. All this was required at once and regardless of 
cost. 

EVILS ENTAILED BY “COST-PLUS” PLAN 

Those who received contracts from the Government were paid on 
the basis of cost, plus 10 percent. The higher the coats soared, the 
greater the profits of the contractor, because It will readily be 
seen that a profit of 10 percent of $1,000,000 netted him a larger 
return than a profit of 10 percent on $600,000* ’This led to the 
payment of wages previously unheard of—In ammunition factories, 
In shipyards, and In all kinds of other establishments holding war 
contracts. Salaries and bonuses of executive officers were boosted in 
proportion. If a concern holding a war contract had a president 
receiving $10,000 a year, it was regai'ded as good business to increase 
his salary to $20,000, thereby assuring larger net profits to the owners 
or stockholders. 

During the period of America’s participation In the war, tens of 
thousands of new millionaires came into existence, and notwith¬ 
standing the heavy taxes that were levied by the Government to 
defray the cost of the war, at its conclusion we had a national debt 
of mere than $27,000,000,000. 

’The high wages paid to workers In the war industries and the 
huge profits made by contractors supplying war materials to the 
Government gave rise to the demand for adjusted compensation on 
the part of those who served In the armed forces, eventuating in the 
payment of a soldiers’ bonus some years ago. 

GENESIS OF MOBILIZATION PLAN 

As a result of the studies made by the military and naval bbards 
subsequent to the war, It was seen that some adequate plan for the 
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control and coordination C< military and civilian activltlca would be 
neoeaaary before we sbouM get into another war. 

The industrial mobUlnaticm plan was the result of these studies. 
The genesis of the plan goes bach to 1924, when there was a wide¬ 
spread demand through the Nation for what Is generally termed 
**unlversal moblllBation for war purposes.*’ Under the authority of 
various resolutions passed hy Congress, the Committee on BiiUtary 
Affairs of the Bouse held extended heaHngs on the subject. 

The studies of the Aimy and Navy boards were continued until 
1928. Then the general demand for a imlversal draft law which 
would conecrlpt manpower, wealth, and Industrial resources in time 
of war resulted in the introduction of legislation to this end. Bear¬ 
ings were held before the Committee on Military Affairs, but th^e 
were no tangible results In the way of legislation. The agitation of 
1928 for a universal draft bore fruit in the appointment of a War 
Policies Oomznisslon in 1981, It was to this Commission that the 
orlglnai Industrial mobilisation plan was submitted in detail. 
That {dan was the progenitor, so to speak, of all the revised plans 
which have since been produced 

The metamorphosis into a secret document of the original Indus¬ 
trial mobilization plan, the purposes of which were to be educa¬ 
tional and to promote peace by the Nation-wide dissemination of 
its details among the people, has been a singular evolution. In a 
statement of the War Folloies Commission on May 13, 1981, Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur, then Chief of Staff, in submitting the War 
Department's mobilization plan, described its purposes in the follow¬ 
ing language: 

’’As a practical step, then, in the promotion of peace the War 
Department strives to assist in Impressing upon our own people the 
serious and terrible nature of modem war and the obligation de¬ 
volving upon every citizen and upon every resource to participate 
equltaoly in carrying the burdens it imposes. A widespread knowl¬ 
edge of these fundamental truths, backed by a program to insure a 
proper distribution of war's burdens, cannot fail to have a sobering 
influence upon any group tempted from selflsh motives to urge the 
adoption of national policies that might eventually result in inter¬ 
national conflict.” 

WHAT CABErUL STUDY RKVKALS 

The Industrial mobilization plan of 1981 was revised in 1936 and 
again in 1939. A study of these plans discloses that the different 
methods of control set up under the various boards, commissions, 
and bureaus shall be effective at the moment the President shell 
declare a national emergency due to the imminence of war. and 
would give us nothing short of a military dictatorship. Under the 
mobilization plan the instant Congress passes the validating legis¬ 
lation the President of the United States as Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces, becomes in fact the sole arbiter of our des¬ 
tinies. His orders and proclamations would have the force and 
effect of law. Under the various controls provided In the mobili¬ 
zation plan the fate of finance, banking, Industry, labor, agricul¬ 
ture, commerce, and the disposition of the persons and the activi¬ 
ties of the civilian population would rest entirely in the hands of 
the Chief Executive and such subordinates as he might designate 
to carry out his will. 

The President would be advised, and in most oases represented 
by, special boards and commissions, the composition of which in 
every oase is set forth in the mobilization plan. 

FAEMEX WrrKOUT XEPXS8EKTATIOH 

On these boards and commissions, and particularly on the advis¬ 
ory committee set up to assist the boards and oommlssions, flnance 
and industry would be heavily represented. Organized labor would 
have some slight representation, but nowhere in these plans does 
there appear to be any provision for agriculture to have a voice In 
shaping the policies which will so vitally affect the destiny of our 
basic industry and the whole agricultural population. Nowhere does 
there appear any provisions for representation for agriculture in 
the determination of priority control, price control, commandeering, 
control of foreign trade, and the various other controls which con¬ 
stitute an absolute and rigid regimentation of flnance, industry, 
commerce, agriculture, labor, and the civilian population as well. 

The American Federation of Iiabor took notice of this state of 
unbalance in the plan and at its annual convention at Cincinnati 
last October passed a resolution condemning the mobilization plan 
because of toe controls It would establish over labor without proper 
representation on boards and commissions of control. 

Not only the hosts of labor, but those engaged in agriculture and 
all the other groups in cm national life should seek to familiarize 
themselves with the details of the industrial mobilization plan and 
have ah oppcMrtunlty to do so. 

Fottowing the fashion that has been In vogue for some years, 
the plan is designated alphabetically for sake of brevity as the 
IMP. The letters IMP combine to form the word *‘lmp.” If this 
{flan Is not drastically ntodifled in confoinuty with the processes 
of democracy, there ie justtfloation for saying that it is the imp 
that wlU destroy our liberties in the event that we should be drawn 
into another war. 

NAL WGONTB SXmPZNDBD 

A perusal at the plan makes It mear that virtually all the rights 
and immunities granted to the cltiaen under the Oonstltution 
end its mu of Rights would disappemr the moment the Chief 
Executive of the United States shotdd declare that an ’’emergency 
due to the imminence of existed. All that would be neces¬ 
sary to bring this about would be the validation of the plan by 
Congress, which, under emeifencw oo n diti on a, might happen almoet 
over night. 


Under the mobilization plan, there have been provided a num¬ 
ber of ways in which the free nnd Independent status of the 
American farmer could be very speedily changed. To put It briefly, 
under the plan, the farmer would no longer be able to plant and 
reap as he saw flt; be would be comi)^ed to work under the 
orders, direction, and compulsion of the military authonties, or of 
the civilian authorities operating imder them. Not only would the 
farmer have to submit to these controls and oonmnlslons, but so 
would his wife and children. A study of the various measures de¬ 
signed for the control and regulation of our agDcultural, Indus¬ 
trial, and commercial activities imder the plan reveals the powerful 
and complete way in which these controls can be used to compel 
acquiescence on the part of the i>eople. There is, for instance, the 
Bureau of Priority Control. Any farmer who might not like the 
orders Issued or the slim returns granted him for the work of him¬ 
self and his family could be brought into subjection, because, If 
the Oovemment so willed, he could get no supplies, fertUi^, 
machinery, or fuel. 

A second Instrumentality is price control, while a third Is the 
power of commandeering. In addition, any farmer who did not 
readily submit to the directions of the different agencies con¬ 
stituting his immediate contact with the Government could be 
deprived of credit at the banks, If the Oovemment so decre^. 

There is a clause in the 1939 revision of the plan that win 
startle every liberty-loving American citizen. This clause contains 
the suggestion that It might be found advisable to continue 
during the reconstruction period the various agencies and con¬ 
trols set up for wartime purposes. 

‘Twenty-one years have elapsed since the close of the World 
War, but we have not yet succeeded In repairing the damage 
sustained by our agxioultural. industrial, and economic system as a 
result of that conflict. Who can forecast, even with apinoxlmate 
accuracy, the duration of the reconstruction period following the 
next war? 

Is there not full justification for the fear that during the 
progress of another war, with the strict controlfl and the universal 
regimentation that it would bring in its train, together with the 
long period of reconstruction, the liberties which the American 
people have enjoyed for a century and a half might be lost beyond 
recovery? Under these olrcumstances, we certainly should not 
plunge heedlessly and needlessly into another war. 

It Is both wise and necessary that we should have an In¬ 
dustrial mobilization plan; but the people have a right to know 
what it contains, and It should be in harmony with the genius 
of our institutions and the fundamental principles of American 
democracy. When Ckangress reconvenes in regular session next 
month, the veil of secrecy which now enshrouds this vital subject 
should be lifted and the whole matter brought to the full light 
of day. 

Commission to Survey- National-Defense Require¬ 
ments and Resources of the United States 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today I offered a resolu¬ 
tion providing for the establishment of a commission to sur¬ 
vey the national-defense resources and requirements of the 
United States. 

My resolution, I wish to emphasize, is not offered In a 
spirit of criticism. On the contrary, I am in complete accord 
with the objective the President desires to reach. However. 
I cannot agree with the methods by which the President 
proposes to bring security to the Western Hemisphere. There 
are a number of matters in connection with our national 
defense on which I believe the Congress and the people should 
have more light before we proceed further with the $2,000,- 
000,000 program to bolster our defenses. That is the sole 
purpose of the proposed survey. 

The proposed commission would be truly representative. 
It would be composed of Members of the House and Senate, 
Cabinet officers or their representatives, representatives of 
agriculture, labor, business, industry, and finance, retired 
Army and Navy officers, ffyers, and women. 

I would like to help the President ’’sell** his program to the 
country, but 1 Also would like to know whether greater 
efficiency and economy could be attained by streamlining our 
national defense. Every other great power has long since unl- 
ffed its defenses, some retaining separate air forces. Tl^ 
matter should be explored. 
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There also Is every reason to believe that a national de¬ 
fense planning board should be set up to formulate a long- 
range program. The surprising rise in a few short years of 
dictators whose only god is force behooves us to look ahead. 

Hence, my sole object is to lay down an organization that is 
so sound in principle that political changes will not alter the 
principle or the policy of our national defense. We all know 
about the distressing experiences of the past when a change 
in our national administration has changed our entire na¬ 
tional defense policy. 

If the United States is prepared to defend the Western 
Hemisphere, the American people might as well know now 
just how we propose to go about it. Once they know, they 
will not begrudge the money spent in defense of their liberties. 
Since the taxpayers pay the bills, they are entitled to a maxi¬ 
mum of security at a minimum cost. Professional jealousy 
should not stand in the way of progress. 


Providing for the establishment of a National Defense Commission 
for the purpose of surveying the nationul-ciefenae resources and 
requirements of the United States, Including the advisability of 
adopting a permanent progressive national-defense policy, the 
establishment of a Department of National Defense, a National 
Defense Planning Board, and for other purposes 


Resolved, etc,, That to provide for "the conunon defense," to 
promote the "general welfare," and to Insure "domestic tranquillity” 
In the United States of America, there is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the National Defense Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the "Commission"). 

The Commission shaU be composed of five Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and five Members of the Senate, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate. The Commission also shall Include 
among Its members the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War. the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
any of whom in the event of their inability to serve are hereby 
authorized and directed to each appoint a representative to serve 
as members of the Commission. 

The Commission Is hereby authorized and directed to select and 
appoint as members of the Commission one member each to repre¬ 
sent the interests of agriculture, labor, business, Industry, and 
finance. The Commission is hereby authorized and directed to 
select and appoint as members two Army officers and two naval 
officers, not on the active lists of the Regular Military Establish¬ 
ment, two aviators with at lea.st 10 years of experience In aero¬ 
nautics, and two women recognized for their mercies in wartime. 

The chairman of the Commission established under this resolu¬ 
tion shall be chosen by the members thereof. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of obtaining information necessary 
for legislation the Commission Is hereby authorized and directed to 
conduct a comprehensive survey and study of the national defense. 
Including the following: 

(1) The advisability of completely revising the National Defense 
Act in the light of events in Europe and Asia and the need for 
legislation to establish a peacetime defensive system, based upon the 
national objectives of the United States, which can be rapidly 
expanded Into a wartime defensive system, which will carry out the 
national objectives of the United States. 

(2) The advisability of establishing a Department of National 
Defense, under which the armed forces of the United States would 
be combined and coordinated to provide for a more adequate na¬ 
tional defense in any emergency. 

(3) Tile practicability under a Department of National Defense 
of promoting and accomplishing among all branches of the armed 
forces: (a) Coordination of effort and emciency; (b) savings in pur¬ 
chases of military and naval materiel; (c) unified responsibility; 
and (d) elimination of duplication of effort and conflict of authority. 

(4) The advisability of establishing a National Defense Planning 
Board to formulate a long-range national defense policy that has 
sumcient flexibility to meet any changes required by developments 
and maintain an orderly, progressive program. 

( 6 ) The advisability of expanding and speeding the naval pro¬ 
gram and to examine the necessity for what Is known as a "two- 


ocean Navy." ^ 

( 6 ) The advisability of further expansion of the air forces of the 
Army and Navy, the number and type of planes required and a 
coordinated program and policy for training personnel and coopera¬ 
tion between Army and naval air operations. 

(7) The advisability of granting Government subsidies to com¬ 
mercial alT lines, requiring their transport planes to be convertible 
bombers and specifying that their pilots be commissioned in the 
Reserve corps of the Army and Navy. 

( 8 ) The advisability of perfecting a comprehensive program for 
rapidly mobilizing industry and commercial shipping into a defea- 

advisability of supplementing "educational orders” by 
providing an adequate "liquid fund" be expended under toe 
direction of the Secretary of National Defenee for the encouragement 
of Inventions, research, experiment, and development of arms, muni* 
tlons. and implements of war. .' ^ ^ 

(10) The advlsabUlty of determining the 
bUities of the United States under the Monroe Doctrine, the 


Declaration of Panama, and the pledges made In the name of the 
United States by the Chief Eaeoutlve to defend Canada In the event 
of an armed attack by any other power. 

(11) The advisability of determining the Interests and responsi¬ 
bilities of the trnited States In the Philippines if and when that 
Commonwealth becomes independent in 1946. 

<12) The advisability of formulating a definite military and naval 
progiam In keeping with the announced policy of the United States 
in the Orient and the poasesaions of the United States from the 
Aleutian Islands to the Samoan Islands. 

(18) The advisability of acquiring territory in the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Caribbean Sea which might serve as enemy bases. 

8 x 0 . 3. That the members of the Commission shall receive no 
compensation for their services but shall be paid their actual and 
necessary traveling, hotel, and other expenses Incurred in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. 

Sec. 4. That there Is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $100,000 to defray the necessary expenses of the Commis¬ 
sion. The Chairman shall be authorized to appoint, with the 
approval of the Commission, such assistants and subordinates 
as he deems necessary to the conduct of tlie survey. 

Sec. 6. That the Commission shall submit preliminary reports to 
Congress from time to time, If deemed advisable by the Commis¬ 
sion, and shall submit a final report and recommendations to the 
Congress on or before January 3. 1941. 

Sec. 6 . That the Commission, or any subcommittee thereof, shall 
be authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the Sen¬ 
ate and House are sitting, have recessed, or have adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, to require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, and to take 
such testimony as It deems necessary, Subpenas may be Issued 
under the signature of the Chairman of the Commission or any 
member designated by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such Chairman or member. The Chairman of the 
Commission or any member thereof may administer oaths to wit¬ 
nesses. Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by 
authority of said Commission or any subcommittee thereof, will¬ 
fully makes default, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer 
any questions pertinent to the matter herein authorized, shall be 
held to the penalties provided by section 102 of the Revised Stat¬ 
utes of the United States, as amended (U. S. C.. 1934 ed., title 
2. sec. 192). 


Exports of Farm Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as a result of New 
Deal policies the balance of foreign trade of the United States 
in agricultural products has been steadily going against the 
Interests of the American farmer. Imports of farm products 
from foreign lands have been Increasing. Exports of agri¬ 
cultural products raised on American farms have been 
decreasing at an alarming rate. 

Official figures of the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce show that our exports of agricultural products for the 
first 10 months of 1939 are much less than our exports of the 
same products during the same period of time In 1938. The 
decline in such exports cannot be attributed to war condi¬ 
tions, as only two months—September and October—of the 
war period are included In these figures. They are; 


Farm products—United States exports of agricultural products, 10 
months, 1938 and 1939 

[U. 8 . Department of Commerce hgures] 


Export items 

Unit 

10 months ondin? 
October— 

Dccroiise, 

1030 

1038 

1039 

from 1098 

Grains: • 

Barley__ 

Bushels... 

14,765,000 

6,087.000 

0,668,000 

Corn.....-«___ 

Bushels... 

137.700,000 

26,6»4,000 

112,076,1)06 

Oets_-_—... 

Bushels... 

7,144,000 

208.000 

6,041,000 

Wheat. 

Bushels... 

77,382,000 

61,166,000 

16,212,000 

Total gralof. 

Bushels... 

280,000,000 

92,080,000 

144,001.066 

Hay. - . 

Tons. 

60,620 1 

2.106 

68,683 
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Mm SWu escporit of ogfUmliuraX prcducU, iO 

iwmth9, t9Zi ottd Conttnued 


Eq>ort items 


Fnslts: 

Tmnt frMh. ... 

Feoeimf tresh. 

Frtmes uid plumB, fresh_ 

Prunes, dried* or evspo- 
rated. 


Total pears, peaches, 
pHm», and prunes— 


Oranges.... 

Apples in boxes. 

Appias in barrels. 

Nuts; 

Pecans.— 

Walnuts.. 

Cattle hides,.. 

Pox furs, undressed. 

Totmcco, unmanufactured., 
Cotton, uninanufaotured... 
Cottonseed cake and meal.. 


Unit 

10 months emUng 
October— j 

Decrease, 

1080 


1038 

1980 

Bom 1093 

Pounds... 

Pounds... 

Pounds... 

130,213,000 

10,746,000 

16,004,000 

76,77i000 

9.610,000 

13,731^000 

63,480.000 

1,335.000 

2,240.000 

Founds... 

182,023,000 

138,206,000 

43,816.000 

Pounds... 

838,044,000 

238,31i000 

100,730,000 

Boxes. 

Boxes. 

Barrels.-.. 

7,141,000 
6,814,000 
760,000 

6,548,000 

4.866,000 

472,000 

1,608,000 
968,000 
, 287,000 

Pounds.-. 
Pounds.-- 
Pounds... 
Number- 
Pounds.-. 

Bates. 

Tons 

3,682,000 

1 12,382,000 
38,671,000 
141,288 
870,600,000 
3,666,000 
43,146 

2,378,000 

7,820,000 

23,267,000 

48,403 

207,006,000 

8,387,000 

1 6,421 

1 

1,304,000 
4.603.000 
6.404,000 
92,883 
62,606,000 
279,000 

1 86,724 



There Is real food for thought in the above figures. 

Our reciprocal trade agreement program is a two-odged 
sword wreaking havoc with American agriculture. On the 
one hand, the American market is not being properly pro¬ 
tected against agricultural imports from foreign lands. On 
the other, the sale of our own farm products to other coun¬ 
tries has declined greatly. No wonder American agriculture 
is not prosperous. No wonder our farmers are looking to 
Congress for understanding and aid. The American farmer 
is fast awakening to the fact that the present administration 
has been selling him down the river. 


Forest Purchase Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE B. CROWE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

Mr. CROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rbcxdrd, 1 Include the following statement: 
Members of Congress in whose districts purchase units are located 


State 


Couforessman 


Purchase unit 


Maine,-. 

Do .. 

New Hampahire- 

Do. 

Vermont. 

PenuBylvanla-..- 

Do . .. 

West Virginia-.-. 
Do. 


Do.. 


Vjr^l 


Bo. 

Do. 

Eentuoky—. 

Bo-. 

Bo. 

Do. 


1^0.- - . - 

North Cerolim.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 






Ralph O. Brewster. 

James C. Oliver.. 

Arthur B. Jenks. 

Foster Stearns. 

Charles A. Plumtey...._... 

Robert F. Rich.. 

Benjamin Jarrett . 

Jenuings Randoli>h.^_ 

John Kee... 


Andrew Ednilston.. 

Thomas Q. Burch..,. 

Cltrum Alexander Woodfum. 


A. WflUs Robertson. 

John W. riannagnn, Jr.. 

Jo^ B. Bates. 

Andrew Jackson May. 

Virgil Chapman... 

John Marshall Robsion. 

B. Carroll Heeoe. 

Estes Kefiauver.-. 

y,abalon Weaver. 

A-L. Bulwlndlo... 

Robert L. Doughton.. 

William O. Burgitt.-.- 

Harold Dunbar Cooley. 

Orabain Arthur Barden. 

Butler B. Hare....,-. 

R. -- 

claS G. McMdSu._ 

James P. Elchards-.— 

BTitantk nWrfoba..._ 


Grand Lake, 

White Mountain. 

Do. 

Do. 

Green Mountain. 
Alle|heuy. 

Monongnhela. 

Monongahela-Georgc 

Washington. 

Monongahola. 

Jehierson. 

JeffersoD-Oeorgi 

W'aahingtoo. 

Jefferson. 

Do. 

Cumberland. 

Jefferson. 

Cumberland. 

Do. 

Cherokee. 

Do. 

NantabatS'Ptsgah. 

Pisgah. 

Do. 

Uharie-Yadkln. 

Uhnrio. 

Oroatan. 

Sumter. 

Do. 

Prands Marlon. 

Sumter. 

Oha t U h oo oh as* 

Ba 


Members of Conyrm in whooe districts purchase units 
k>oated--OontlDued 


State 

Congressnum 

Purohaae unit 

Florida..... 

Robert Alexis Green....—.. 

Oseeola. 

Do_ _ _ _ 

Millard P, Caldwell. _ 

Choctawbatobeft. 

Do ___ 

Joe -- _ 

Ooate. 

Atel'aip^ _—— 

Whlkim llnykiT^_ 

Tombisbea. 

Conecuh, 


George M, Grant.. 

Ba, - . - 

fifim Yrnhha 

TfUyffagy. 

■nn _ _ 

Jott Starnes ^ _ _ 

TaUadegft-C&att** 

TW% 

Pete Jarman -___ __ 

hoodbee. 

Bteok warrioc. 

Tin , _ _ _ 

WUliam B. Bankhead.. 

Dn 

John J. Sperkrnan ., . -- 

Do. 

Mio^ippi_ __ 

Wall Doxey.. 

HoUy Springs. 

Delta, 

Do.———_ 

William Madison Whitting- 

nn_ ,_ 

ton. 

Ross A. Collins__ 

BienvUte. 

Do _^ ^_ 

William Meyers Oolmer. 

De Soto. 

Dn _ 

Dan R. McGehee 

Homocbltto-Delta. 

Louisiana. 

A. Leonard Allen.. 

Kisatcble. 

Texas. 

Martin Dies.... 

Sablno-Angolina. 

Do _ 

Nat Patton _ 

San Jacinto - Davy 

Oklahoma__ 

Wilburn Cartwright,__— 

Crocket. 

Ouachita. 

Arkansas.. 

Wilbur D. Mills.-. 

Oxark. 

130 . __ . - 

ClydflT. KlHs .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fadjo Cravens___ 

Ouachita, 

Do. 

David D. Tfliry _ _ 

Oxork, Ouachita. 
Ouachita. 

Do...—..j 

William F. Nnfrftll _ j 

Missouri,.——1 

Dewey Short_—_ 

Table Bock, Pond 

Do_,_ 

Clyde WlilinmR___ 

Fork, Gardner, 
Wappapcllo, Fristoe, 
Gardner, Oasconndeb 
Clark, Bt. Francis. 

St. Francis, Wappa- 
l)ello, Fristoe. 
Shawnee. 

Do_ 

Orville ZiTnTnenmftn ,, 

Illinnla_, _ _ . ' 

Claude V. Parsons_ 

Do.. 

Kent Ellsworth Kollor_- 

mini, Bhawnoe. 
Pleasant Run, Lost 

Indiana..____ 

Gerald W, Landis_ 

Do. 

John WlUlam Boehne, Jr 

River. 

Patoka, Lafayette. 
Pleasant Run, Lost 
River, Patoka. 
McArthur, Little 

Do. 

Eugene B. Crowe_ 

Ohio.1 

James G. Polk__ 

Do_ 

Thomas A. Jenkins_ 

Scioto. 

McArthur, Sjmimes 
Creek, Hocking Val¬ 
ley, Little Scioto. 

McArthur, Hooking 
Valley. 

Muskingum, Hocking 
Valley. 

Kcosauqua. 

Chequest, Chariton, 
Grand River. 

Charlton. 

Manistee. 

1 

Do_ 

Harold K. Claypool___ 

Do. 

Robert Thompson Socrest.... 

Iowa.. 

Thomas E. Martin_ 

Do___ 

Karl M. LeCompte_ 

Do. 

Cassius C. Dowell.._....... 

Michigan. 

Albert J. Engel_ 

Do. 

Roy 0. Woodruff _ 

Manistee, Huron. 
Marquette, Hiawatha, 
Ottawa. 

Do..j 

Frwi Bradley.. 

Do. 

Frank E. Hook . 

Do... 

Fred L. Crawford...——. 

Manistee. 

Nicolut. 

Do. 

Wiswnsin... 

Roid F. Murray . _ 

Du.. 

Joshua L. Johns_ 

Do. 

B. J. Gehrmann.—_ 

Nicolet, Chequeme- 

Minnesota. 

Harold Knutson.. 

gon. 

Chlppowa. 

Superior, Chippewa. 
Chippewa. 

Do. 

WilllATn A PltMinffir 

Do_-. 

, Richard T. Buckler..—. 

North Dakota .. 

' Usher L. Burdl^__ 

Souris-Cheymine. 

SourLi-Hhetenno. 

Do___ 

1 William l 4 )mke___ 

Utah... 

Abe Murrtotifc _ 

DaviwS, Provo. 

Provo. 

Do. 

1 J. W. Robinson .. _ 

Idaho.- , ,.. 

Compton f. WTilto .. 

Arrowrock. 

Do. 

Marys Peak. 

Do. 

Honrv C. Dworshak 

Oregon-... 

CalifnrnlA 

James W. Mott, W. M. Pierce. 

Clarence Frcdcriok Lea 

Northern Redwood, 
Southern Redwood. 
Eldorado, Tahoe. 
Sequoia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Harrv L. Englcbright _____ 

Do __ _ 

Bertrand W. Onamart 

Do .. 

Alfred J. Elliott. 




The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. F. NORRELL 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdap, Janvary 10,1940 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, there has never been a time 
since our Qovemment was created when It was lmp<»tant 
that we move as a unit more so than it is today. With wars 
and tumors of wars aB about, with trouMe and dUseiaslon 
pr^itlllnic in mo^ all ti^ ot the world, except probAbly our 
own Ni^um. and when we in this Matton are faced with an 
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imbalanced Budget, faced with unemployment by millions, 
unsolved problems relative to Industry, labor, and none of the 
economic problems of agriculture and other domestic sub¬ 
jects having been solved, we find a majority of the member¬ 
ship of the House of Representatives casting aside these 
Questions and calling the antilynching bill up for considera¬ 
tion and final passage. 

This bill has made its appearance in the Congress just be¬ 
fore election day since 1922. It does appear, however, that 
above all times in the history of this Nation that, in place 
of trying to “play politics,” the membership of this House 
should be concerned in devoting their time toward trying to 
solve our own economic problems and toward endeavoring to 
move as a unit in world affairs so far as our Nation is con¬ 
cerned, it should be at this time. 

I am opposed to the antilynching bill for several reasons: 

First. Because the problem of lynching has already been 
solved by the people of the United States. There was a time 
when lynchings occurred at the rate of more than 100 per 
year, but last year there were but 3 incidents in the en¬ 
tire United States—1 of a white man and 2 of Negroes. 
It is possible, and highly probable, that there will be no lynch¬ 
ings in 1940 if our ratio of past improvement continues. 

Second. Because the antilynching bill is unconsrtltutional. 
It places Federal supervision over the States and their sub¬ 
divisions as well as their officials and thereby takes from the 
States powers not delegated to the Federal Government. 
Under the provisions of the bill It is possible that the officers 
of the States and counties and municipalities, and even private 
citizens, might face felony charges In the Federal courts for 
failing to do something that they had no knowledge of or 
opportunity to prevent. The bill provides that the county 
where the crime of lynching is committed shall be liable to 
pay liquidated damages to the relatives of the victim in sums 
varying from $2,000 to $10,000, and the county would be called 
upon, of course, to pay such sum as fixed by the Federal 
court. How would the Federal court collect this money? Tne 
county treasurer might take the position that, under the laws 
of his State, he has no authority to pay the judgment. There 
might not be any State law providing a method of payment of 
such judgments. In all of these events the officers could be 
held for contempt of Federal court, under the provisions of 
this bill. You would have the county officials obeying the 
laws of their States and, at the same time, held in contempt 
of Federal court. 

Third. I am opposed to this bill because it is an attempt to 
destroy our democratic form of government. Under the 
American system the States are the only agencies through 
which a democracy may function. A democracy is not con¬ 
trolled from the top but from the bottom. In place of hav’ng 
a central form of government, democracy recognizes the 
rights of the people to govern themselves. Back in the early 
days when the original States recognized their need for some 
central form of government to do certain things which the 
States separately could* not do, the representatives of the 
Thirteen Original States met in Philadelphia and proceeded to 
delegate limited functions to a central agency of government 
then established. If the Federal Government can take over 
the enforcement of penalty for murder, through lynching, by 
that same authority it can take over the enforcement of all 
other criminal laws, and by the same act it can take over the 
enforcement of all civil laws, and all local self-government 
would thereby be destroyed. With the destruction of self- 
government goes the destruction of democracy and the ad¬ 
ministrators of the Federal Government must of necessity 
become the dictators. 

My fourth reason for opposing this bill is that If the Federal 
Government supervises the enforcement of the law against 
murder by lynching it should at the same time include murder 
by the machine-gun gangsters of New York, Chicago, and 
other cities of the country where murder has increased rather 
than decreased during recent years. -The sponsors, of this 
bill do not exhibit much interest in punishing the racketeers 
and gangsters, kidnapers, and others who are committing 
heinous crimes in their own sections; but in order to fool the 
Negro Just before each general election they shed crocodile 
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tears over the horrors of lynching when, as a matter of fact, 
there are now no such crimes being committed. 

My fifth reason for opposing the biU is because it 1$ evident 
that if the antilynching bill is to become the law of the land 
it should not fiuther penalize and punish the victim of the 
criminal who has been lynched, as the present bill would do; 
but it appears that the woman Who has been outraged by the 
Negro beast should be placed upon an equal basis with the 
Negro criminal at least and be given the same financial con^ 
slderatlon. If the Federal Government is to protect the 
rapist, it certainly should also protect the one outraged. It 
may be said that rape has not caused all of the lynchings, but 
it is a fact that out of the total of 1,055 ismchlngs in the 
United States from 1882 to and including 1936, 908 were of 
Negroes who had committed the heinous crime of rape upon 
some white woman. Yet there Is no relief given to the vie** 
Urns, and under this bill they are punished by having to assist 
in the payment of judgment to be rendered in favor of the 
family of the one who committed the crime and was lynched, 
and also the relatives of the victim who was raped face prison 
sentences. 

Sixth. The last reason I shall give for opposing the bill is 
because it is unfair to the South, which is more interested than 
any other section in preventing lynching. It is calculated to 
injure rather than help the Negro, who must of necessity 
depend upon his neighbors for protection rather than some 
Federal cfflcial of remote distance. I hope that it is not an 
exhibition of the feeling which may have at one time divided 
this great Nation into sections, because, although I am the 
grandson of a Confederate veteran, and others of us from the 
South are descendants of Confederate veterans, we are 
anxious now that this Nation be not composed of North, 
South, East, or West, but that it be composed of one people 
united for the common good of all. In conclusion may I 
repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the American people are expecting 
this Congress to devote its time toward making an honest 
effort to balance the Budget and toward solving the problems 
of agriculture, labor, the unemployed, and agsd, and the many 
other problems which must be met and dealt with by the 
present Congress? _ 

H. R. 7693 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 19i0 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, on January 4 I intro¬ 
duced H. R. 7C93. a bill entitled “Granting pensions and in¬ 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who served in the Philippine uprisings and campaigns from 
July 5, 1902, to December 31, 1913, and for other purposes.” 

This bill, as the title Indicates, provides a modicum of jus¬ 
tice for those men who gave the best years of their lives In 
the service of our country In the wilds and jungles of the 
Philippine Archipelago during those tough years of recon¬ 
struction and rebuUding immediately following the Spanish- 
American War. 

I have just received a letter from one of these men which 
states that when I introduced the bill I executed a humani¬ 
tarian act for the veterans of the Pulajane and Moro 
campaigns. 

Other veterans of the Insurrection of the Philippines have 
been granted pensions and have Justly enjoyed such benefits 
for these many years, while these veterans of the Pulajane 
and Moro campaigns carried on during the years immediately 
following the official closing of the Philippine Insurrection 
are classed as peacetime-service men. 

Those veterans who are qualified by the provisions of H. R. 
G827, now H. R. 7693. to receive benefits are past middle age, 
many permanently disabled, and aU are generally suffering ill 
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largely as a result of service in the Jungles of the 
Philippines at a time when solitary cofMlitioiis Were practi-^ 
cahy unknowii in the iidands. It can readily he seen that 
those veterans are greats handicapped in the struggle to 
provide for themselves and dependents. 

In view of the above statements, and in Justice to those 
men who gave honorable and hazardous service to the Nation 
hr putting down the uprisings against the authority of the 
United States of America in the Philippines between the dates 
of July 5,1902, and December 31,1013.1 ask you, in the name 
of Justice and equality, to do your utmost to bring this belated 
recognition to those veterans by giving aU posslMe assistance 
to enact H. R. 7693 to law at this session of the Congress. 

I have received many other letters regarding this same 
matter, indicating a widespread interest in the question. The 
following from a comrade in Tennessee is representative of 
the others: 


jOKirsoK OCTT, Tbnn., January 8, 1840, 
Hon. John O. AissANOia, M. G., 

House Office BuUding, Washingtont P. C, 

Deae Oongsxssman Alsxansbr: 1 have noticed In the Conosob- 
sioNAt, Record of January 4 that you had introduced a biU^ H. B. 
7693, providing pensions and increases at pensions to certain sokUers, 
sailoTB. and marines who served In the Philippine uprisings and 
campaigns, from July 6, 1902, to IDecember 31, 1913. Inasmuch as 
this bill, if enacted into law. may materially help me, X am deeply 
interested in same, and would appreciate very much you sending 
me a copy of this bill if and when same is printed. 

I woiud like to give you a very brief description of my personal 
case, that you ml^t know just how much your bill will mean to 
me. I enlisted on January 22. 1904. served untU January 21. 1907. 
During this time I served practically all of my enlistment in the 
Philippines and was engaged In numerous battles, engagements, 
ejcpedltlona, and sklrmlehee, which are a matter of record In the 
War Department. Then, after being discharged from the service, 
I applied for a pension under the general pension laws, and was 
given a small rating, which was increased in the years following 
until I was at last rated as total permanently disabled, and was 
receiving pension for such degree when the Economy Act was 
passed: then I was reduced to a small amount, which was eventually 
discontinued. 

You may be assured that my sympathy is with your bUl and that 
X wiU communicate with my Congressman and two Senators urging 
them to support your bill. 

Yours very truly, 


Saicusl M. Booth. 


WUillile in New York State—The Great State of 
New York Has Its Own Open Spaces 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


ABTICUB PROM THE SYRACUSE (N. T.) POST STANDARD 


XiXr. CULKIN. Mr. £4?eaker, pursuant to the permission of 
the House, I append hereto an article taken from the Post 
Standard, Syracuse, N. V., telUng of the take of deer in New 
York State during the 1939 fall hunting season. 1 invite 
the attention of the Members to the fact that the kill 
amounted to 14311 deer. They were aU bucks, as the legis¬ 
lature Is chivalrous, and there is no open season on does. The 
average Member of the House visualizes New York as the 
home of the predatory interests, with Wall Street In the sad¬ 
dle. This article will convince the House that New York has 
a mixed terrain. Besides the "sidewalks of New York,” we 
have vast stretches of woodland and bosky dells where the 
deer are permitted to live out their lives natufally and are 
free from interference except during the 80-day hunttag sea¬ 
son. The Members ttom the Western States take great pride 
in that they are the possessors of the great open spaces where 
nature's processes are unhampered except where a seagoing 
Member at the behest of an ambitious chamber of commerce 
procures the spending of a coujiSe of hundred million dollars 
on some reclamation project 


It should be remOTJwred titmt this is a scientific kSllng 
and In no way depletes the herd. However, it does not include 
the deer killed with fish poles in summer. Dame Rumor, who 
Is. of course, a "lying Jade,” says there are many such. I am 
wondering if any Western State can match this kill. If not, 
they must yi^d the palm to my State and cease ttielr prat¬ 
ing about the inherent and natural wildness of their locali¬ 
ties. The appended article is proof of the foregoing; 

[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard] 

STATR mrNTSBS KILL 14,611 DSBR DtmiNQ SBA80N 

Albany, January 1.—^The largest number of deer ever reported to 
the conservation department was taken in New York State during 
the 1939 fan hunting season. Figures oompUed by the bureau of 
game and released today by the conservation department show that 
a total of 14,511 elusive whltetail deer were killed during November. 
This figure, representing an increase of slightly more man 20 per¬ 
cent over the previous year, was largely attributed to the opening 
of six new counties In the southern tier. 

X^r hunting was permitted in 83 counties of the State during 
the 1930 season, 5 more than In the previous year. Open seasons 
In the Adlrondacks, the CatskUls, the southern tier, and what are 
termed as outside counties were also substantially changed last 
fail. In the Adlrondacks the season openied 16 days later than 
usual, and the department officials said that despite the fact that 
hunting conditions were far frcrnr favorable the later season was a 
contributing factor to the Increased kill of deer. Likewise, the 
counties in the CatSklll region showed a slight Increase. Here, too, 
the increase was attributed to the change In the open season. 

In the 9 southern-tier cotmtles. 6 of which were open to deer 
hunting for the first time this fan, a total of 3,968 deer were re¬ 
ported. A decrease was noted in the take in Broome, Cortland, and 
Steuben Counties, where an open season prevailed for the first time 
a year ago. Gardiner Pump, superintendent of the bureau of game, 
said the slight decrease In these 3 counties indicated that open 
deer seasons are an effective means In harvesting the surplus of the 
game crop and in reducing the size of the herd, thereby minimizing 
damage to farmers' crops. 

Five counties throughout the State, namely, Hamilton, Alleganv, 
St. Lawrence, Franklin, and Essex, each reported more than 1,000 
deer taken during the open season. Cattaraugus County in the 
southern part of the State fell Just outside of this classification 
with a total of 933. The largest number of deer taken In any 
county of the State was reported by Hamilton, A total of 1,671 deer 
was reported from this county, an Increase of 76 over the previous 
year. In the Catskill region, SuUlvan County was again the most 
productive, with a total of 796 this fall. 

In the counties listed as outside counties there was a decrease of 
219 deer killed this faU. However, this was due almost entirely to 
the fact that no hunting was permitted In Putnam County this 
year. Last year 208 deer were taken in that county. 

Conservation Oommisgloner Lithgow Osborne, In releasing the 
deer-take figures, declared that the exceptionally large number of 
deer reported killed In the southern-tier counties substantiated the 
department’s contention that an open season in this part of the 
State was necessary to reduce the size of the deer herd. The com¬ 
missioner also pointed to the fact that two of these counties— 
Allegany and Cattaraugus—were included In the first six counties 
reporting the largest total. Both of these, the commissioner said, 
are classed as semlagrlcultural counties and provide ideal food and 
cover, a factor largely responsible for the enormous increase in the 
number of deer in this part of the State. 


The Antilynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McMillan 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

Mr. JOHN L. McMlLLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
take this opportunity to say a few words regarding the 
so-caned antilynching bill which is before the House for con¬ 
sideration at the present time. I cannot understand why my 
itellow Democratic Members of the House from New York and 
the other Northern States should insist on bringing a measure 
of this nature before the House of Representatives at this 
time. We all know that we have hundreds of problems to be 
considered this session of Congress, bo^ of national and 
world-wide Importance. 

nrst, f want it distinctly understood that I do not advo¬ 
cate lynching and do not believe that there is a single Mem¬ 
ber of this House arbo would not prefer giving every prisoner 
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the fiiilt advMrtage of the htw. l sm just as cortain as I am * 
standlactare today that herald thte hlU became a law there 
would not be a single court in the United States that would 
hdUi this legtelatiim to be coostltntlonaL 

We all know that If we place a law on the statute books 
giving the Department of Justice or some other gbderal bu¬ 
reau authority to walk up to a county treasurer and ask him 
to pay the Federal Oovemment $5,000 of the county tax fund 
because a mob had committed an act of Is^tiching the result 
wofuld be that the county treasurer would refuse to pay same, 
as he would have no authority to pay funds of this nature 
to the Federal Oovemment under the Constitution. 

Furthermore, I know that all the Members of Congress are 
well aware of the fact that all trieds of this nature in the 
South would be handled by a southern Federal Judge, south¬ 
ern Jury, and southern United States district attorney, which 
would midce it impossible to secure a verdict against any 
sheriff when he had been overpowered by a mob. I believe 
every sheriff and peace officer of the United States would be 
Justified in tendering his resignation if Congress should place 
a law of this nature on the statute books. 

1 cannot understand why this bill was not presented to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, which membership is 
composed of some of the best lawyers In the United States. 
We all know that, if this bill had been presented to the com¬ 
mittee as other bills are presented for legislation, it would 
never have reached the floor of the House. 

I am a new Member of the House and do not have very 
much authority r however. I find that there is a way to let my 
views be known to the other Members on legislation of this 
nature. We all remember that it has been only a short time 
since South Carolina and Mississippi held the Democratic 
Party together and nursed it in its infancy until it grew into 
the p€Uty we have today. Our northern democratic friends 
vmuld certainly not be here on the floor of the House today 
as Democratic Members of Congress had it not been for the 
South holding the party together after the Republican land¬ 
slide in 1928. 

We people of the United States have practically solved the 
lynching problem and I am glad to say that lynching is prac¬ 
tically a thing of the past. I believe that there are more 
murders committed by gangsters of New York In 1 hour than 
we had lynchings throughout the United States during the 
entire year of 1939. Therefore, you can see that there is only 
one reason why this bill is being forced down the throats of 
the southern Members of Congress here today—to get votes 
for the northern white Members of Congress and to enrichen 
the pockets of the highly educated, colored northern bosses 
and different ofiacials ot the colored societies. I am glad to 
say that I do not have to depend on getting votes in that 
manner and, when the time comes that I find It necessary 
to secure votes by antagonizing my fellow Members of Con¬ 
gress and the less fortunate people of my district by making 
Uiem think they are getting beneficial legislation when they 
are actually getting legislation calculated to cause serious 
racial trouble in sections of the United States where everyone 
is peaceful at the present time, I will go back to the farm. 

I certainly have nothing against the colored race as I was 
bom and reared on a farm where my father worked and 
housed approximately 100 Negroes at all times. I know that 
they are as happy to see me when I return home as any of 
my constituents and they are well aware of the fact that they 
will be prosecuted if they commit a crime, the same as any at 
the white citizens living in my district. 

I am proud that I am a southerner, having lost both my 
grandfathers In the Confedetate Army during the War 
between the States; and, in my opinion, I think It is high 
time that the sections of the country which became rich on 
account of the Civil War should stop cructf 3 dng us and permit 
us to continue to solve our own problems in ttie most efficient 
manner which we have been following during the past 80 
years. I do not believe that any other country could have 
made the progress the South has made during the past 
80 years with the racial problem and hundreds of other 
irftTHTttr problems facing them after the Civil War. 

LXXXVI—App-9 


As 1 gtatod be fo re, Ihte Cta re nam eot Is rinnuTnnrul of two 
aysteras of g ov ei! mn mt--7FBdg^ axut State, I am a stooiig 
advocate of States' zfghts and bdteve that every State 
be allowod to solve its own pr obi ems ; and, in my 
we people in South Candhia have done a good Job of Hita 
and will continite to do so, without any meddling from far 
distant outside sources. 

We may pass a law which win oontiol and direct the sheriff, 
Judges, and peace officers and lay a tax of $5,000 upon the 
taxpayers of the county, but again I would hke to state that 
I believe every thinking man In this House will agree with 
me that a law of this nature would not be held eonstituttooal. 
I certainly hope the time win soon come when members of 
our own Democratic Party of the North will not try to get 
votes by making the Negro race think they are getting some¬ 
thing when their real friends are among the southern Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. 1 believe that education and religion will 
completely do away with aU lynching within the next few 
years, as justice has been expedited so that It is possible for a 
prisoner to receive due process of the law without d^ay. 

1 can assure you that the so-oaBed reformers are not 
assisting our colored race by IrrHaUng the white people of 
the South, who are actually the best friends the Negro race 
has at this time. We have just about solved the lynching 
problem in my State euad 1 believe that, if outsiders wexUd 
stop meddling in our business, lynching would soon be a 
thing of the past. 

As stated before, I do not advocate lynching and do not 
know of anyone in my State who does not believe in giving 
e prisoner the full advantage of the law. 1 do hope every 
Member of the House will study this legislation very thor¬ 
oughly before they cast their votes and try to consider the 
possible effect leidslatlon of this nature will have on our 
future generations. 


A United America 
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Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, previously 1 have dis¬ 
cussed the Senate and shall now discuss this subject further. 
Looking back, I can only reacdi the conclusion that the 
founders of our Republic were fearful of imperialistic domi¬ 
nation similar to that which they had experienced in the 
various countries wherefrom they had emigrated or from 
which they had been expelled for political or other causes. 
It was for their own protection that State and State govern¬ 
ments were designated to represent the aristocratic element 
in our Government and given power by the pecqple to select 
two Senators to the Senate of the United States. With the 
same loreisdght, they provided article 1, section 2: 

The Hoijfle of Representatives shall be oomposod of 
chosen every second year by the people of the several Statea 

The wisdom of the rule for electing Members to Congress 
was apparent, in that the people themselves controlled the 
election of all public oflicials, the United States Senators 
indirectly through their own State governments, and Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives by direct election. In 
this manner, the two Houses became a check upon each 
other establishing a finer balance in the government, one 
for the interest of the State, and the other for the interest 
of the people. To provide a still better balance, two speela} 
powers were granted to the Senate and two to the House of 
Representatives, The Constitution provides that the Senate 
shall approve treaties and Presidential appointments, and 
Shall conduct hearings on impeachment of pubfie ofBkdals. 
The House of Representatives shall appropriate all moneys, 
and Shan prefer charges of impeachment. 
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The wisdom of this arrangement Is apparent, for the pow¬ 
ers of controlling the purse strings and removal of public 
officials by impeachment were left to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. In this maxmer, the people again protected 
themselves, for excessive expenditures and corruption of pub¬ 
lic officials can be controlled by instructing newly elected 
representatives to proceed as directed by their constituents. 

The adc^tion of the seventeenth amendment did not af¬ 
fect the House of Representatives, but did alfect the upper 
House, tcff the Senators are now elected by direct vote, in 
exactly the same manner as the Representatives. At first 
glance this may appear better, but on further study, it will 
be found to penalize the people. The Senators, like the Rep¬ 
resentatives, now depend for election entirely upon the ma¬ 
jority vote, and will like others no doubt sacrifice soundness 
to be elected to office. 

The evil of this is well exemplified in this administration. 
In many instances the only ability required to be elected to 
Congress since 1930 is simply faith in Roosevelt and the New 
Deal, which, of course, received public acclaim. It was for 
that reason that many Members in both Houses were elected 
to office on promises to blindly follow the leader. Many 
people who voted for the followers of the New Deal are now 
opposed to it, yet nothing can be done about it, because the 
followers were elected for 6 years, and will go on under the 
next adixxinistration until they run their course. 

All of this could not have happened before the seventeenth 
amendment was adopted and is, in my opinion, a most con¬ 
vincing reason why we should not tamper with the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. 

In discussing this subject, I find that many people have 
forgotten that the States at one time were represented in 
the Senate of the United States, and that States' rights and 
representation in the Senate were abolished when the seven¬ 
teenth amendment was adopted. This lack of interest may 
be forgiven in the younger generation, but it is certainly 
inexcusable in older^ matured business people. It is difficult 
to account for this Indifference toward the Government, for 
surely no one can be blind to the eventual outcome. Let us 
not forget the words of Washington, "'Despots arise on the 
ruins of public liberties.” 

While discussing the loss of State representation and State 
control of the Senate, I often encounter this observation: 
”Do you recall the corruption in the United States Senate 
before the adoption of the seventeenth amendment? Do 
you remember how many Senators were bribed by the vested 
Interests, and that frequent Senate scandals were largely 
responsible for this change in the Government?” 

My answer, of course, is yes. I do remember and I admit 
that conditions were, to say the least, disgraceful. But would 
you, if one or two houses in your town were burning, set fire 
to the whole town to prevent futme conflagrations? Or 
would you extinguish the fire and remove fire hazards. 

Do you believe we were Justified in destroying States' rights 
and State representation in the Senate of the United States 
in order to eliminate a few corrupt Senators? Do you not 
believe that it would have been a wiser plan for the State 
legislatures to recall these traitors and treat them as common 
criminals? 

I am firmly convinced that our present chaotic State fol¬ 
lows a well-laid plan directed by pseudo nobles in a decaying 
empire the purpose of which is to secure their position by 
weakening our Government, the empire's most threatening 
competitor. To bring this about, our Republic had to be de¬ 
stroyed, and it is my conviction that the interest which is 
now engaged in sabotage of the Government and private in¬ 
dustries is the same anti-American interest that engaged in 
bribery and corruption of public officials in order to mold 
public sentiment favorable to the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment. Ti^e full effect and danger of this is far- 
reaching and will become more acute as the older statesmen 
cease to guide the Government. 

Before adoption of the seventeenth amendment, each State 
through its representatives in the Senate directed the Fed¬ 
eral Government in the interest and for the general welfare 
of the United States. Today the reverse is true. Each State 


is now seeking aid from the Federal Government in its own 
interest, with little consideration for the United States. 

Our ancestors moved forward and carved the Nation you 
see. We are sitting and whittling the structure away. 

The States, however, cannot escape responsibility, for 
money borrowed by the Federal Government must be re¬ 
paid by industries, business, and people within each State. 
When the Federal debt and our currency Are repudiated, the 
people again pay, through the losses they will sustain in in¬ 
vestments and savings. The point to bear in mind, however, 
and one that should be of interest to everyone, is that the 
international bankers, designated on the Treasury Balance 
Sheet as "‘Interests Outside of the Treasury and the Gov¬ 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Banks,*' will not sustain any 
loss, for they own and control over $15,000,000,000 in gold, 
now stored in the Treasury of the United States, and in 
addition, many of the Nation’s larger industries. So it is, for 
us, ‘"Heads they win, tails we lose.” 

This should be of interest to every State in the Union, as 
their own representatives in Congress propose larger ap¬ 
propriations for Federal spending. Agriculture and industry 
should also bear in mind that money borrowed by the Fed¬ 
eral Government on States' credits when loaned to foreign 
governments becomes a weapon of destruction to agriculture 
and industries in the United States. The truth of this may 
be found in restricted and regulated crop production, and in 
the steadily Increasing surplus of farm produce. 

Unemployment springs from closed food processing plants, 
stagnant business, and idle factories, all of which can be 
charged to unsound administration trade policies. It is this 
planned destruction of fanning and manufacturing that 
Congress should stop, before it destroys our Nation’s in¬ 
dustries. 

Expression on this subject must come from the electors of 
the Congressmen who voted for this legislation, and in the 
future it is imperative that each State give the most serious 
consideration to the ability and patriotism of those chosen 
to serve in the Nation's Congress. It is only by the most 
careful public selection of candidates in primary elections 
and the same support in the general elections that the evil 
of anti-American influence can be overcome in both major 
parties. For the benefit of those who blindly follow the dic¬ 
tates of political parties, I quote the first President: 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
State, with particular reference to the founding of them on geo¬ 
graphical diacrlmlnatlons. Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view and warn you in the most solemn manner against the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having 
its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists 
under different shapes in all governments, men’s or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular form it is 
seen in Ite greatest rankness and is trxily their worst enemy. 

The common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the 
public administration. It agitates the community with ill-founded 
Jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasionally riot and insurrection. It 
opens the door to foreign Influence and corruption, which find a 
facilitated access to the Government Itself through the channels 
of party passion. Thus the policy and the will of one country are 
subjected to the policy and will of another. 

These are cold facts, spoken by President George Washing¬ 
ton in his farewell message, when, after two terms in office, 
he voluntarily retired as President of the United States. 

His words are as true today as they were then, and the wis¬ 
dom of his advice is evident as we observe the evils rampant 
In both major political parties. 

Nothing can be expected from either political party, for 
the national organizations of both are subservient to those 
who pay the expenses. This is also true of the Presidential 
candidates, for they, too, are dominated and led by the same 
financial Interest. On the election day it makes little differ¬ 
ence to these invisible rulers which candidate is elected to 
office of President, but if there is a preference, the weight of 
the rulers in the Invisible government will favor the candi¬ 
date most suitable to them. This statement proves itself as 
we identify past and present administration advisers. 
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I reAUae this not the language of a poUtiolmn and while 
1 have been frank in my statements, I do not want them to 
appear antagonistic but rather as a friendly criticism of an 
outworn political system. On this point, however, I whh 
to be clear: I want those who read this to understand that I 
have no greater respect for political parties than Uie esteem 
In which they were held by the first President of the united 
States when he said: 

The alternate domination at one faction over anotheor. sharpened 
by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which In dif¬ 
ferent ages and countries has perpetrated the meet horrid enorml- 
tlee. Is Itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to a 
more formal and permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries 
which result gradually Incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual, and sooner or 
later the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the pur¬ 
poses of his own elevation on the ruins of public liberty. 

Let none of us forget that the Senators, the Presidential 
electors, and the Members of the House of Representatives 
are now elected by direct vote, so it does not matter about 
political parties, creed, or color; majorities put them In office. 
Should anyone object to the candidate elected, it will be of 
little avail, for such objection will be overruled by the major¬ 
ity that elected him to office. The majority can now elect its 
candidate, no matter whether he be anti, pro, or just a plain 
American. The majority rules. In other words, we are now 
a democracy instead of a republic with State representation 
and control of the Senate. It is this destruction of constitu¬ 
tional government which is responsible for the many differ¬ 
ences of opinion, not only among the three branches of the 
Oovernment, but also among public officials and the people 
themselves. It is a deliberate and planned confusion created 
by anti-Americans, so that they may step into power on 
the failure of the American people to grasp the true situa¬ 
tion. 

In conclusion, it is well to keep before us the fact that we 
are in the midst of a plan to confuse the people as to the actual 
situation, not only in the United States but throughout the 
world. The daily press has been of no aid in revealing the 
true situation and should, for that reason, receive scant at¬ 
tention from its readers, in this respect. This is clearly evi¬ 
dent as we read editorials and other remarks published by the 
various columnists in which they use the words ‘^Nazi,” 
‘‘Fascist,'' “antiracial,” “anti-Semitic" as stock names for 
those with whom they disagree, for those names were created 
by the anti-Americans as a cloak to shield their own subver¬ 
sive activities. We should instead demand that everyone 
adhere to and be guided by those fundamental principles, so 
clearly set forth In the Constitution of the United States, for 
it is only upon that ground we can again become a united 
America. The people should demand that each Member in 
Congress, in the executive and judiciary branches of the Gov¬ 
ernment, honor his oath of obligation, for in so doing they will 
preserve and protect the people's rights by defending the 
Constitution of the United States. 

All Address of Welcome to the Newly Admitted 
Citizens Before the United States District Court 
at Chattanooga, on November 22, 1939 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January tO, 1$40 

ADDtRESS BY HQN. OUS A. WOOD. OP CHATTANOOGA, TBNN. 

Mr, KEPAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
welcoming address by Hon. Qus A. Wood, of Chattanooga, 


Tenn., to the newly aihnltted citizens before the United at^t^ 
district court at Chattanooga on November 23,1939: 

May it laaaae the Hooovabto Oourt, Mr, Oholrmau, newly admitted 
citizens, and ladies and gentlemen, 1 consider it a disttnot privilege 
and a high taonor to greet you here on this occasion and as a 
representative of the American Legion to address you for the first 
time as fellow citliene of our great country. We of the Amerloaii 
Xjsglon would have you regard us as an organization dedicated to 
the great task of fostering and perpetuating a true spirit of Ameri¬ 
canism, earnestly strlviui; to inculcate not only in you but in 
every citizen of our oommon ootintry a spirit of individual responsi¬ 
bility to the community. State, and mtloa. Now, for the first 
time, we can regard you newly admitted citizens as our fellow 
workers—^|olnt laborers in a common endeavor to impress upon our 
own generation and to transmit to poster it y those eternal prin¬ 
ciples of justice, freedom, and democracy which have in the past 
and will continue to make these United States of America a beacon 
light of hope for the appranad peoples of every generation. 

We are proud of you newly admitted citizens; proud of the fact 
that 3 rou have seen fit to vohmtarily lay aside old loyalties and 
old allegiances and to assume new ones; proud of the fact that of 
your own free will and accord you have foresworn each and every 
obligation which you previously owed to any foreign prince or po¬ 
tentate and have in turn asaumed, upon your solemn oaths, the 
duty to support and defend the Constitution of your newly adopted 
land. It Is our sincere wish for each of you that your future here 
among us will be fraught with the greatest possible measure of 
happiness, and that none of you will ever have the slightest cause 
to regret the solemn step that you have taken here today. 

Citusenshlp In our great country is no insignificant thing and 
should not be taken U^tly by any of us. Our form of government, 
of which you have now become an Integral part, offers to its 
citizens many advantages that cannot be fully enjoyed at this 
time by any other people on the face of the earth. Your studies 
preparatory to your examination here today have doubtlessly out¬ 
lined those advantages to you, and time does not permit me to 
mention all of them here. But I cannot but remind you that from 
the moment that this distinguished oo\irt pronounces the order 
of your admission to citizenship, from that moment and for as 
long as you may live the protecting arm of the mightiest of world 
powers is thrown around you, jealous of every personal and property 
right which our Constitution and laws Insure to you. 

Whatever may have been your status in the past; whether you 
come to us from one of the enlightened democracies of the old or 
new world, or from one of those totalitarian states where every 
right of the individual is subservient to the will of the state, you 
may now oonfldently a^um^ ^bis new citizenship, bold in your 
right to expect and enjoy the fullest measure of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. No more will you be deprived of your 
right to worship God according to the dictates of your individual 
oonsclences; no more will you be tried lor any real or pretetkied 
offense, but by a Jury of your fellows; no more can your property 
be confiscated; your homes and your possessions will forever remain 
Inviolate from the sneaking eyes and thieving fingers of a secret 
police. You may have your opinions and you may voice them, free 
from the threats of a magistrate or a mob. All of these and more 
are guaranteed to you under our democratic form of government^ of 
which you are now a part. 

Let me remind you, however, that these rights and liberties which 
we here freely enjoy are not the result of any mere fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstance. These rights were won upon a thousand battlefields, 
millions of lives were freely offered that you might enjoy them. 
They are the result of the struggles and sacrifices of our liberty- 
loving ancestry for many generations, and from the dim and distant 
past there comes down to us through the ages the warning cry 
of the fathers, “eternal vigilance Is the price of liberty." If We 
would keep them, we must be zealous in our enjoyment of them, 
lest in perilous times we voluntarily surrender this, cnir sacred 
birthright, for a mess of pottage in the form of some fleeting cure- 
all. 

Therefore, I say to you in all earnestness, that from these great 
advantages so freely bestowed upon you, there devolves upon your 
shoulders the grave responsibility of doing your part to see that 
this Government of ours shall continue to exist, and in the words 
of the iminortal Lincoln, "that government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, shall not perish from the earth." 

What are the duties and responslbUities that you here assume? 
In these perilous times, when the nations of the Old World are 
locked in deadly combat, we naturally think of the possible destruc¬ 
tion of our country and its free institutions by a foreign enemy, 
I maintain that there Is no real danger here. With a Navy second 
to none, a well-equipped army and air force, together with vast 
resources of men and material, shc'^ld the time ever come when 
our liberties are threatened by a foreign Invader, we can vtSt 
assured that the valiant sons of America, both native-born and 
naturalized, will rise to a man and sweep the invader from off our 
shores. Woe be unto that nation Who mistakes our sincere love of 
peace and hatred of war for a philosophy of "peace at any prlce.*^ 
Borne 22 years ago it was said of us that we had become a nation 
of Jhoney lovers—had grown eoSt and flabby by luxurious living 
and would never be able to wage a successful war. The pages at 
world history have recorded in no imoertaln way the utter ffdslty 
of that idea. 

But there are other duties of citizenship which, though not so 
glorious and spectacular, are equally as important, and in the zeal¬ 
ous performance of these commonplace duties lies the real destiny 
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of Atnerlcft, and in our failure to realize their Importance and to 
be reaponslve to them liea the only danger that can ever confront 
our Institutions. It Is through our failure to appreciate the advan¬ 
tages of our democratic form of government and to safeguard it 
by every thought and act that our real danger lies. Just as our 
arm, bound to our body In inactivity, will soon wither and become 
useless, so these duties of citizenship, which are both a privilege 
and an obligation, will be forever lost to us if we imderestlmate 
their Importance and neglect to perform them. The duty to vote 
in every election—not blindly with only a party label In view but 
intelligently—after a thorough Investigation of both the men and 
the measures proposed; the duty to support your elected officials, 
both high and low, as long as they continue to make an honest 
effort to serve you and are free from the carping criticisms of petty 
politics; the duty to observe the laws of your State and Nation, 
regardless of whether you personally approve them or not, remem¬ 
bering always that the method of changing these laws has been 
secured to you In the ballot; the duty to contribute honestly and 
gladly your fair share of governmental expense in the form of 
taxes; your duty to serve as Jurors whenever called upon to do so, 
and to support with your voice and inffuence the administration 
of the law by your courts; the duty to rear children and to equip 
them with a thorough education to the best of your ability. These 
are some of the duties of citizenship which you here have assumed, 
and having performed these duties to the best of yoxir ability, you. 
as humble citizens, are fully entitled to all of the honor and glory 
which Illuminate the pages of our sacred history. 

And having done your part to preserve the dignity of this great 
Nation, when you come to the end of life’s brief Journey and to 
lie down to quiet rest, the place of your final earthly abode may 
well bo known as hallowed ground, and upon the hearts and minds 
of your fellow citizens there may well be carved in loving memory 
their greatest tribute: 

"There lies an American." 

Purchase of Radio Time for Discussion of Contro¬ 
versial Questions 
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RESOLUTION OP THE BILLINGS TOWNSEND CLUB NO. 1 OP 
BILLINGS. MONT. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following resolution 
adopted by BJllngs Townsend Club No. 1. of Billings, Mont.: 

Whereas the National Association of Broadcasters, representing 
about 90 percent of the American broadcasting stations, has issued 
an edict barring the purchase of radio time for discussion of con¬ 
troversial questions on the air; and 

Whereas said association stlU allows the discussion of political 
questions, discussions of the Federal Social Security Law, discus¬ 
sions of religious matters by persons not objectionable to the asso¬ 
ciation, and also the discussion of the advantages of the vise of 
cigarettes, all of which questions are highly controversial, and yet 
have refused to allow Dr. Townsend to discuss the Townsend plan, 
one of the most important economic Issues before the American 
people today: and 

Whereas advertisers on radio programs, by their patronage, are, 
In effect, supporters of the unjust and tyrannical action of the 
broadcasters; and 

Whereas the legitimate radio field has been circumscribed by said 
rule to the detriment of radio users all over the United States; 
Now, therefore, be It 

JXe 90 lV€d by Billinga Tovmsend Club No. 1, That our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress be urged to immediately demand 
that the Federal Communications Commission cancel the radio 
licenses of all stations adhering to the above-mentioned rule and 
den^ng the right of persons to discuss controversial questions on 
paid time. If such licenses are not canceled by the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, we urge our representatives in Congress 
to pass a bill requiring such action by said Commission, when the 
constitutional right of free speech Is infringed or denied by any 
broadcasting station or chain of stations; Be it further 

Resolved, That we tirge all persons believing In the right of free 
speech on the air to refrain from buying or using any products now 
advertised by any mantifacturers over stations affiliated with the 
National Association of Broadcasters until the aforementioned rule 
be abrogated: Be it further 

Resolved, That we urge all persons to refrain from buying any 
more new radios until the freedom of the air can be assured: Be it 
further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Montana 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and that they be urged 
to take immediate, appropriate, and united action to protect the 
rights of American citizens to be heard over any radio stations or 
network in a fair and temperate discussion of any Oontroverslal 
question. 

(Adopted at regular meeting November 27 and signed by members 
present.) 

E. E, Bagby, A. W. Stow, J. R. Barclay, Roy Wilson, Lewis 
Williams, Josephine Bier, Mrs. Martha Jane Browne, Mrs. 
Verna Olson, Art Stumley, Edna Voelker, Hazel Scar¬ 
borough. Mrs. H. D. Moffet, H. O. Johnk, Richard Zahn, 

A. P. Miles, Pern M. Stow, H. D. Moffet, H. A. Boggs, heo 
Judd, Louis Hauf, Hlldon Kuntz, Clair A. Owen, Mrs. 
T, A, Dybrlk, T. A. Dybrik, Richard Williams. J. E. McLain, 
E. M. Rouse, William Goetze, S. W. Matlock, Mrs. George 
Propson. Mrs. Mae Owen, Mrs. Pearl Musseltnan, Betty Ann 
Keepers. Helen Cox, Mrs. Bertha Abrahams, W. L. Bracken, 
Mrs. W. L. Bracken, Esther G. Schrader, Mrs. Anna Alber, 
Rosa J. Jacobs, Mrs. Iva Lou Lloyd, Mrs. Anna Berry, Mrs, 
Margarget M. Straw, Pauline Halmot, Mrs. Bertha Keepers, 
Miss M. A. Bracken, Eva L. Eastwood, Meksholr Rein, Mrs. 
Walter Kuntz, Walter Kuntz, O. D. Brooks, O. L. Looney, 
J. E. Howe, Betty McFarland, Marjorie McFarland, P. M. 
Lewis, Jacob Kuntz, Lena Sangulu, Elmer Sampson, Harry 
Dorothy, Robert Parkin, Mrs. Bertha Cooley, Mrs. Agnes 
Jost, W. Avery Shannon, Joseph Strachlowsky, Emanuel 
Reed. W. E. Spurgln, Mrs. W. E. Spurgln, Ray Hannah. 

O. B. Walter, Andrew Toro, Mrs. E. H. Adams, E. H. Adams, 
Barbara Ann Todd, Madge L. Woods, S. N. Woods, J. W. 
Dolson, H. Wolfe, Mrs. H. Wolfe, Millie Taylor. Lucy Carll, 

B. A. Shively, Fred W. Carll, Philip C. Scott, Jennie J. 
Scott, Virginia Bracken, Lucille Bracken, Mrs. Roy Wake- 
ley, Mrs. Margery Lamboley, Prank Abrams, Jacob 
Strachlowsky. Josephine Peterson, C. A. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Jennie Drew, Velma Shelly, C. H. Marlow, Willis J. Moffet, 
Mrs. Willis J. Moffet, Mrs. Mollie Wertz, Mrs. Clara J. 
Shaw, Mary C. Harris, J. Prank Ryan, Conrad Prank, 
Fannie Ring, B. N. Ring, O. C. Houchln, H. A. Seely, Mrs. 

C. E. Anderson, C. Byron Kelllson, Howard Nye, Jr., Carl 

P. Eden, Birdie Eden, Mrs. Ada Hare, Mrs. Annie Fames, 
Mrs. J. Herman Peterson, Mrs. M. A. Illen, Mrs. L, Fames, 
Mrs. E. L. Relnler, Mrs. J. F. Schuetz, Mrs. R. E. Batiman, 
Ed Owen, Mrs. P. W, Brawley, Mrs. G. W. Brawley, Mrs. 
M. V. 'Tyson, Mrs. Theo Carlson, Mrs. H. G. Blakely. Mrs. 
Amos Mott, Mrs. Ralph Fames, Mrs. Strever, Frank 
Crltelll, Harry W. Roe, A. J. Stuart, Mrs. A. J. Stuart, 
T. W. Polly, Mrs. T. W. Polly. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA 


Mr, O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address by 
Hon. BxntTON K. Wheeler, of Montana, at the Jackson Day 
dinner at Denver, Colo., January 8, 1940; 

I am happy to be in Colorado again. In 1906, fresh from law 
school, I came to this great State to practice law. At Telluride, at 
Ouray, at Montrose—in fact, nowhere on the western slope—did 
they seem to recognize my legal talents, so I went my way to Mon¬ 
tana, where they were more appreciative. But I stlU have a warm 
spot In my heart for Colorado. 

I do not Indulge in flattery when I say that Senators Alva B. 
Adams and Edwin C. Johnson constitute one of the most able and 
most efficient teams in the Senate. They admirably safeguard the 
Interests of your State, And In addition they have the broad vision 
that marks them as statesmen. We have not always agreed. There 
Is something wrong with anyone who always agrees with you. God 
gave us our Intellect and a conscience, and I have an idea He in¬ 
tended us to use them. The truth serves everyone the best, but 
too many lack the courage to be frank. Alva Adams and Ed John¬ 
son are frank—brutally so at times. That is one reason 1 am so 
fond of them. 

I am sure we all miss one beloved face tonight. Edward P. Costl- 
gan has joined the immortals. A lion In defense of principle, he 
was sweet and gentle in all his personal relationships. His passing 
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ina ci a tnw frlen<l» America o£ an able pubUo earvant, and 
ttie poor and oppressed ever;^here oT a devoted champion* 

I cannot pass on So the etibjeet at hand without pa^ng a tribute 
t0 another one of Colorado's Bepreaentatlvea In Congress, the Honor* 
able John A. Martin, who Just recently passed on. It may be truly 
said of the deceased Martin that he was a great liberid and was 
noted for his rugged honesty and deep sincerity. His place In the 
Bouse virHl be dlfflcult tq fill. l might also property add that Colo* 
tado is signally favored by the outstanding ability of an of her 
Bepreeentatives In the lower House. 

In addressing this great democratic gathering I speak to you and 
to the people of this country not as DemocT&ti not as Republicans, 
but as American citizens invested In the welfare of 130,000,000 ot 
otir fellow men. 

Tonight In every section of this great Nation Democrats have 
gathered to do honor to Andrew Jackson. He was the liberal of 
his day. Some caUed him a radical. Today we aU honor him as 
a patriot. He was a friend of the oppressed, the defender of the 
Bqpubltc, and the great President of a century ago. He served, 
ccmragfeouBly and well, his Nation and Its people during one of the 
great crises in American history. 

What was the crisis of his time? The forces of reaction had 
aa^umed control of the Government and were using It to further 
their own selfish purposes to the detriment of the great masses. 
The immortal Jefferson had given us the Bill of Bl^ts and pro* 
tected oui' liberties. Jackson, the frontiersman, came out of the 
West—of that day—to seize the Jefferson torch of political free¬ 
dom and to give us economic justice. Jefferson was a acholar and 
a philosopher. Old Hickory was neither, but be knew and loved 
the people. Jackson waged an unending political battle against 
the tories of that time. Jackson knew that political liberties with¬ 
out economic Justice were meaningless. Jackson knew that the 
way to preserve democracy was to make It work. 

Under their Inspired leadership an arrogant money monopoly was 
crushed. Land speculators seeking to preserve the public domain 
for themselves met defeat at his hands. Public lands were opened 
and courageous pioneers pushed ever westward to build their homes 
and to make of this a mighty nation. Jackson, for the common 
good, fought to protect the weak against the strong, to stamp out 
malpractices by a designing few, to aid the underprivileged of his 
day. even as it has been done In this age by our own Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

In 1932, a oentury later, this country faced another grave crisis— 
and again the Democratic Party responded to a sacred call. Liberal 
Republicans and Progressives throughout the Nation turned to us. 
The great Inarticulate masses were heard to speak on November 
8 of 1932, and the party of Jefferson and Jackson began the task 
of saving America, of bringing order out of chaos. 

From 1920 to 1933 the American people witnessed an incredible 
era* Incredible because of the graft and corruption. You remem¬ 
ber all too vividly the little green house on K Street; the Teapot 
Dome scandals; the Veterans* Bureau; Jess Smith, Gaston Means, 
and Doheny. You will remember that we drove an Attorney Gen¬ 
eral from tie Cabinet into oblivion, and a Republican Secretary of 
the Interior from the Cabinet Into the penitentiary. We saw banks 
fail, savings wiped out, and mortgages foreclosed. Factories stood 
as silent as tombs. Workers crowded the breadlines and farmers 
were driven from their farms. Towns, cities, and States were bank¬ 
rupt. You In this State remember the tourists that came to 
Colorado, in box cars, during the good old days of 1929 and 1930. 
But old guard Republicans only chanted the slogans, **back to 
normalcy” and “prosperity Is Just around the comer.” 

During those dark days a farmer in North Dakota said to me, 
^Senator, we are living in round houses. We have worn off the 
corners looking for the prosperity that Is Just around the corner.” 

And in this tragic period the Republicans did nothing; nothing 
about the human suffering; nothing about mortgage foreclosures; 
and nothing about corruption, until a few of us Democratic Sena¬ 
tors, Including your own Senator Adams, forced their hand. 

Is it any wonder that the rank-and-file Republican Joined most 
of the Nation In welcoming the Democratic Party into power? 

This administration, under the leadership of your great President, 
acted—acted quickly to stabilize the banking system. We provided 
Jobs for the Jobless and loans to the needy farmer and distraught 
home owner. Legislation was promptly enacted that Insured bank 
deposits, recognized the rights of labor, curbed gambling by the 
epeculators with other people’s money, and prevented the sale of 
worthless securities to widows and orphans. A shattered and de¬ 
moralized nation breathed again—but the task was not done. 
Assistance for the aged, for the blind, and for widows and depend¬ 
ent children was furnished. A permanent old-age pension and 
unemployment-compensation program was launched that will miti¬ 
gate the terrors of old age and workless periods. We recognized the 
escistence of a youth problem and established the Olvillsn Conser¬ 
vation Corps and National Youth Administration, which have since 
aided young America. All these tasks and many more were accom¬ 
plished without sacrificing civil liberties or resorting to dictator¬ 
ship. Our Job was to save American democracy and to do It quickly. 

We made mistakes—those that always attend the necessity for 
action—^we Democrats made the mistakes, and we Democrats will 
correct them. During the next 6 years our party will perfect and 
consolidate the reforms and advances of the past 7 years. And we 
win do it within the Constitution of the United States. 

I am not surprised that we make mistakes. I am surprised that 
a Congress, that has done so much, has not made more of them. 
Thousands upon thousands of bills are Introduced, and it is hu¬ 
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manly Impoaalble to read and digest theid. Borne ineAcltncy is 
the coat of damooraoy. It Is |io«thle to have more efficiency und€fr 
a dlotatorshlp. but not neceaaartly eo. Witness what la happening 
la Rlnlaad where a email efficient army fighting lor their liberty 
ta hurling back the hordes dt an laeffideat Mongol dictator. 

If wa remain true to the Democratic Party, if we unite upon a 
sound Ubeml platform, we shall aleot a Prasident of the uhtted 
States In 1910. 

Let us admit that the RepuhUoans did not make as many mls^ 
takes, but they made cme i^nd bhmder—that ot doing nothing. 
They fiddled while democracy waned. 

The question the voters will answer in 1940 is simple. Will the 
country go back—back to the old guard Republican—back to the 
party that aaw no corruption and unbridled graft; that heard no 
pleas from the oppresaed and the undarprtvim^ who walked the 
road of atarvstioii; and that did nothing? 

Some of you will reoall the Praaldenttal campaign of 1094. You 
wiu reoall how I attenmted to put the Republican nominee on the 
witness stand In an effort to determine his views on certain vital 
issues of the day. Tonight 1 would like to ask old guard Republi¬ 
cans what legislation would they repeal? Would It be the Social 
Security Act, bank deposit Insurance, C. C. C.« the power programs, 
or legliuailon designed to aid the farmer and labor? *Ihe O. O. P., 
as In 1924, will not answer. No Republican cmidldate will. 

The Republioans have denounced New Deal reforms. Some Old- 
guard leaders will publicly, though not privately, state they ap¬ 
prove “the principle” of many liberal enactments. These genertill- 
ties will confuse no one. It is true they dislike the principle less 
than the concrete reform. Actually you and I know that, returned 
to power, the G. O. P. would destroy all progressive aooompUah- 
mente. And the people have not forgotten that incredible era 
which preceded 1933 when the old guard reigned supreme. They 
successfully thwarted every attempt made by the Democrats and 
progressive Republicans to aid the underprivileged or to reform 
glaring evils. 

As a Democrat I would like to toll you that wo have solved ah 
of our social and economic problems—^but In good faith I cannot 

do BO. 

Nino or ten million workers are unemployed. Farm foreclosures 
have not stopped. 'Though farm income has increased, the prob¬ 
lem of agriculture Is still with us. Government expenditures con¬ 
tinue to exceed revenues. A democracy that does not furnish the 
essentials of human dignity for its people is not worthy of the 
name. No government can long endure when large numbers of 
its people are In want. Government doles destroy the moral flhrs 
of a people—it makes them easy prey for the demagogue or the 
man on horseback. 

In addressing the National Association of Manufacturers a lew 
weeks ago Z said, “Let us, of course, realize the periods of na¬ 
tional emergency, such as we have been experiencing, put the 
poselbillty of a balanced Budget beyond the power of either a 
liberal or a conservative administration.” 

Immediately a Pennsylvania newspaper in a front-page editorial 
criticized it and asked the question, couldn't we balance the Budget 
If mills, factories, and railroads were working at full speed? 
Then It added, if the Government of the United States would co¬ 
operate with business, industry would immediately run at capacity 
and the Budget could be balanced without difficulty. 

I agree with that part of the editorial that states that If factories, 
mins, and raUroads operated at full speed we could quickly balance 
the Budget. I will go further and state that if bustness picked up 
to that extent very few people would oomplain about pairlzig taxes— 
and we could soon retire a considerable portion of our public debt. 
I would go still further and say that I know of no Democratic 
Senator who isn’t willing and anxious to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with honest business in an effort to effect prosperl^ in 
this oouniry. It Is the patriotic duty of every Government official 
from the lowest to the hlgheet to cooperate with Its ouetomers— 
the gezieral public—^whether they are businessmen, farmers, or 
workers. We all want prosperity. And we must restore It to pre¬ 
serve democracy. 

The American genius for production has long been reoognlaed— 
but mass production requires mass consumption. Pair prices for 
the farmer and emplojrment for the worker at good wages mean 
legitimate business will boom. It Is a sort of trinity—business, 
labor, and agriculture. Each Is dependent on the other. Im¬ 
poverish one and catastrophe visits the other. Each must cooper¬ 
ate with the other and with govemmant It democratic United 
States Is to continue to be the great Nation we presently know. 

Labor and management of one great essential Industry are 
cooperating. Many regard the solution of the railroad problem 
as a key to prosperity. Certainly it would be a vital factor. Over 
a million people are directly employed by the railroads of this 
Nation—the livelihood of thousands and thousands more is de¬ 
pendent on huge railroad purchases of steel, lumber, and supplies. 
Railroads do not have a perfect record. Their financing methods, 
their reorganizations, and their public relations have too often 
left much to be desired. I have introduced legislation to correct 
many of the evils and to bring about a coordination of all forme 
of transportation. It will pr4MMntly become law. But we must 
not let our outlook be clouded by past mistakes. We must look 
to the future—one who would destroy the raUrcMtds or the savings 
of the investors in any enterprise should undergo a mental 
examination. 

The cooperation between railroad labor, railroad industry, and 
the Government can and should constitute a giiide for other great 
industries. 
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There are other conditions to which we must devote ourselves. 
The youth problem is a chsdlenge to democracy Itself. Statistics 
indicate that over 3,000^000 young men and women under the age 
of lack employmentr-M>ver 600,000 new persons swell the labor 
Eoarket each year*<^nd teohncdogical Improvements constantly 
make production possible with fewer and fewer workers. Because 
Indust^ faces a Shortage of certain skilled workers 1 have sug¬ 
gested to business that they inaugurate some system of training 
or apprenticeship. If industry does not act to serve the youth, 
government must-^nd the cost will come In increased taxes. 

Another problem confronting the country is the conservation 
of natural resources. There was a time when the people of the 
West believed that the precious metals In our mountains and the 
timber in our forests constituted our greatest resources. But to¬ 
day we have come to realise that the water flowing from snow- 
clad mountain peaks is our greatest resource. We of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party are making every effort to conserve it and make it 
serve mankind. Dry^land fanners must be taken from a Oov- 
ernment dole and given an opportunity to farm Irrigated acres— 
to rear and educate their children, to build homes, schools, and 
churches. As contented citizens they can help save this Nation. 
Many arid acres have been reclaimed but there are many more. 
Water conservation is still in its Infancy. Such a program not 
only serves the West, it serves the Nation by affording the East 
a market for its manufactured goods. Oonservatlon of natural 
resoiirces creates rather than destroys the wealth of the Nation. 

Much has been said and done about the monetary problem. 
Otir Republican friends, like the English, French, and Japanese, 
criticize us for buying the gold and silver of the world. But my 
friends, one of the reasons why Government bonds and American 
currency are so valuable is that we have gold and silver in our 
vaults. Worthless, do I bear you say? Let the Government turn 
It loose, put the Government stamp upon that gold and upon 
that silver and see how quickly It will be grabbed by our Re¬ 
publican friends, their financial backers, and by every country In 
the world. From the beginning of time everybody has wanted and 
will always continue to want our gold and our silver. When the 
world regains its sanity—^when the murderous wars In Europe and 
Asia end—gold and silver must again be the basic money and 
world trade will be resumed. 

I have Just come from Washington. There they are predicting 
peace In the spring. I hope they are right. The next peace 
treaty must be productive of a lasting and enduring peace—not 
merely a cassation of hostilities. The full force of this Nation's 
moral Inffuenoe must be directed to this end. The next peace 
treaty must be within the spirit of Justice and humanity—and 
not In avarice and revenge. It must do more than revamp the 
map of Europe, It must readjust economics to permit every na¬ 
tion to live and Its people to work and to enjoy not only the 
necessities but some of the luxuries of life. It must be a treaty 
to serve the people—not tyrants, dictators, or rulers. Only such 
a treaty will insure the blessing of peace to mankind. 

As Americans, Democrat or Republican, our first and final duty 
Is at home, not in Europe and not in Asia. We need not fear 
armed Invasion by any means from any nation 3,000 miles away. 
We can and should, therefore, devote ourselves to a solution of 
domestic problems—not European difficulties. The danger to the 
United States and to democracy comes from within, not from 
without. We have nothing to fear from a mad dictator In Europe, 
but we do have much to fear from continued unemployment and 
an unsolved agriculture problem. These are the primary prob¬ 
lems that face us and their solution must be found within the 
framework of tradtlonal American principles. In a spirit of con- 
etructlve cooperation we can do this. American labor, agri¬ 
culture, and capital working with Government can solve all our 
problems. We do not hate any race or nation. We must keep 
peace with the world and at the same time extend the borders of 
economic and social Jtistloe at home. We are the richest, the 
freest country on this earth and the last haven, the last frontier 
of tolerance and reason. By making the United States a better 
place in which to live, by maintaining our sanity and balance, 
we best serve democracy, ctvUlaatiOtt, and the world. 
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OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


JOINT STATEMENT BT THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND ARGENTINA 


Mr, ROBEaRTSON, Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Ricoiu), 1 include the following Joint 


statement by the Gkiyemments of the United States and 
Argentina issued by the Department of State: 

JOINT STATEMENT BT THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNTTEB STATES ANB 
ARGENTINA 

In the reciprocal-trade negotiations between the Governments of 
the United States and Argentina, notwithstanding the efforts of 
both parties, it has not been found possible to rea^ a satisfactory 
basis to permit the conclusion of an agreement, and the two Gov¬ 
ernments have agreed to terminate them. 

In effect the Argentine Government on the one hand has not 
been able to admit that concessions to be obtained from the United 
States for their typical regular export products to that oountly, 
such as linseed and canned beef, among others, should be restricted 
through the acceptance of a system of customs quotas which would 
tend to limit the possibility of expanding Its shipments of said 
products to that country. At the same time It has not been possible 
to accede to the adoption of commitments considered incompatible 
With an adequate financial policy and of the defense of the 
currency. 

On the other hand, the Government of the United States, in 
accordance with its policy as Invariably applied In the 22 agree¬ 
ments already negotiated, of not exposing domestic producers to 
material injury in the process of promoting healthy Internatlonia 
trade through reciprocal concessions, has felt obliged to Insist on 
limitations of the kind referred to above with respect to certain 
commodities. 

This divergence between the two Governments Is recognlasd by 
both in the same frank and friendly spirit which has characterized 
the whole negotiations. 


Trade Agreement With Uruguay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OP STATE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, 1 include the following announcement 
from the Department of State: 

Department of State, 

January 8, 1940. 

The Department of State announced today that trade-agreement 
negotiations with Uruguay had been terminated. These negotia¬ 
tions have been conducted In an atmosphere of the utmost friend¬ 
liness and cordiality. However, because of the similarity In impor¬ 
tant respects of the export trade of Uruguay and Argentina with 
the United States, It has been found necessary, in view of the recent 
termination of negotiations with Argentina, to terminate also the 
negotiations with Uruguay. 


Wage Earners’ Protective Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


L E TT ER PROM THE AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS’ PROTECTIVB 
OONF£!RZ34 CE 


Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include a letter from the 
American Wage Earners' Protective Conference, as follows: 

Very recently America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Conference (the 
tariff group of the A. F. of L.) met to discuss experiences had under 
reciprocal-trade treaties and again to consider labor’s attitude on 
this subject. 

Enclosed you will find copy of statement unanimously approved 
which sets forth In unmistakable terms the position of America’s 
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organlBed imkers on reciprocal-trade treatieg. Included therein 
are likewise several reftom mend ations wbldi it la hc^ will merit 
your aertoua and favorable consideration. 

In brief America’s wage earners’ opposition to reciprocal-trade 
treaties Is based upon the following: 

1. That Congress cannot divest itself of powers delegated solely 
to It by constitutional provision, and that any attempt to do so 
either by shifting such authority and power to the President or 
anyone else is wholly unconstitutional. 

2. That the merger of powers Into one department of government 
fixed Jointly In the executive and legislative branches of govern¬ 
ment is not only contrary to constitutional'prohibition but is 
essentially destructive of the fundamental conception of our Gov¬ 
ernment founded on balances and checks. 


8. ’That the unconstitutional delegation and merger of authority 
Indicated In points 1 and 2 has been so adroitly accomplished as 
to prevent even the review of such unconstitutional acts by the 
Supreme Court of our land, which In itself is an unconstitutional 
method of approach. 

4. That reciprocal-trade treaties entered Into In violation of the 
foregoing two points and without the approval of the United States 
Senate are unconstitutional, and that these treaties are therefore 
void. 

5. That the alleged protective and essentially important terms 
and provisions of a number of these imoonstitutional trade treaties 
are being disregarded by the other nations, and without protest 
or any attempt on the part of our Gk>vernment officials to have the 
terms of such trade treaties ftilly observed. 

6. That the terms and provisions of these alleged reciprocal-trade 
treaties are contrary to and in conflict with the established labor 
policy of our Government as manifested in many of the laws enacted 
by Congress in that prodticts of workers in foreign countries are 
produced under what we consider and legislatively recognize as sub¬ 
standard labor conditions, and such products are permitted to 
enter our American markets in competition with products produced 
hy American workers employed under such labor standards as have 
been obtained through collective bargaining and the Fair Wage and 
Labor Standards Act. If we are to protect our American standards 
of labor we must preclude competitive products of workers in foreign 
lands produced under substandard labor conditions. Any other pro¬ 
cedure Is bound to be of great detriment, not only to the retention of 
our labor standards but likewise through the loss of our Job oppor¬ 
tunities. By permitting the continuance of such competition the 
whole of our national labor policy Is being undermined and slowly 
destroyed. 

7. That the protection of Job opportunities accorded to America’s 
wage workers under the restrictive immigration and Asiatic exclusion 
laws are being nullified through the permitting of entry into Ameri¬ 
can markets of the competitive products of workers in foreign coun¬ 
tries, such workers themselves being denied entry into our country. 

8. That the terms and provisions of such illegal trade treaties can 
only result in further demoralizing our national economic structure 
and in transferring additional Job opportunities of America’s workers 
to workers in other countries. 


9. That the only reason our American markets have not been 
flooded with products of workers in foreign countries is due to the 
fact that millions of pemons in European and Asiatic coimtrles for 
the past few years and now, temporarily we hope, have been denied 
employment in peacetime pmsults and have been engaged exclu¬ 
sively in the armed forces and in providing equipment and sup¬ 
plies to those under arms. This condition cannot last indefinitely 
and the reckoning will be ours unless we take immediate remedial 
action now. Hopeful, as we are, that these worker* in foreign 
lands will soon be free again to engage In peaceful pursuits, It Is 
realized that unless actual customs protection in the form of an 
excise tax Is imposed on the entry into the American markets of 
competitive products of workers in foreign oormtrles, and, unless 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act are extended to 
such competitive products, our national economic structure will be 
stlU further Jeopardized, and, the Job opportunities of additional 
htmdreds of thousands of America’s workers will be placed In 
Jeopardy, if not actuaUy transferred to workers in foreign countries. 

Therefore, we petition the Congress of the United States to: 

(a) Repudiate by formal action any and all existing treaties with 
foreign nations which treaties have not, as the Constitution specifi¬ 
cally requires, been ratified by the Senate of the United States. 

(b) Impose an excise tax on the entry of competitive products 
which products compete In the American market with the products 
of Amertca’s workers so that products of America’s workers will be 
prlvUeged to enter into American markets at total delivered costs 
which are not higher than the delivered costs of competitive prod¬ 
ucts of workers in foreign countries. 

(c) That the provtotons of the Fair Labor Standards Act be 
extei^ed to cover all workers, engaged in the production of com¬ 
petitive products entering Into American markets whether such 
Wkers be employed in the production of such competitive products 
In the United States or any other country. 

•misting that this petition will receive your early, careful, and 
favorable consideration. 

ReQ)ectfully youfs, « . 

Matthew Woll, President, 


Justice to Colored Race Demands Enactmmit of 
AntUynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Jantwry 10,1940 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, today we face an issue 
that challenges our belief in dmocracy. Equal protection 
under the Constitution for ah classes of our cltizen^p is one 
of the fundamental principles of our form of government. 
It is our duty to uphold and preserve that principle to the 
fullest extent. There can be no deviation from it to the 
slightest extent without thereby weakening the structure of 
our Oovernment. 

Today, by the provisions of this blU, it is sought to guar¬ 
antee and make certain the application of this principle in 
the interest of a class of our citizens who have, on too many 
occasions in the past, been denied the right of trial by Jury, 
which is the very foundation of equal protection under the 
Constitution and law of our land. To lynch any citizen, 
even the humblest Negro, is a denial of one of the most 
sacred rights guaranteed to us by the Constitution. To per¬ 
mit such is to substitute hate, fury, and prejudice for Judicial 
procedure. There is none who can Justify such a substitution. 

The claim is sometimes made that conditions create a 
necessity to do so. There is no condition that makes neces¬ 
sary an exception to the constitutional right of trial by Jury. 
There is no condition that creates the right for any infuriated 
mob to take the law into its own hands. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that the right of life 
is a sacred right and as such is entitled to have every protec¬ 
tion. The right of trial in a court of law, before life can be 
taken, is an equally sacred right. This bill seeks to do noth¬ 
ing more than protect this sacred right as against those 
public officials who, derelict In the performance of their 
sworn duty, permit that sacred right of the citizen to be 
interfered with. It is a principle of Justice that is so in¬ 
herently fair and right that there can be no reasonable ques¬ 
tion raised to its validity. 

It is also frequently said that lynching is decreasing, that 
it does not happen as frequently as it did some years ago. 
We may well be grateful that in some measure this Is true. 
But the fact remains that there Is no denial that lynching 
does occur. Even one case would be one too many. It was 
not so long ago that one of the most horrible cases of lynch¬ 
ing did take place. Its brutality was beyond description. As 
long as such do occur there is need for a law of the kind now 
before the House. Infrequency of lynchings now as com¬ 
pared to heretofore is no answer to the enactment of this 
antilynching law. If conditions should Improve to the ex¬ 
tent that no lynchings would take place, then, of coarse, there 
are no prosecutions under this act; but if a lynching should 
occur, then the provisions of this bill would be In effect. Jt 
is the hope of those of us who favor Its enactment that the 
necessity will never arise for its enforcement, and certainly 
those for whom its enactment is sought would likewise be 
equally pleased. But the law should be xipon our statute 
books ready for enforcement if and when any lynching should 
occur. 

In presenting my views on this bill I have sought to avoid 
making any argument that would Inflame passion or preju¬ 
dice. I have even avoided giving the gruesome details of 
I^ichings that have happened in recent times. I have pre¬ 
sented my views upon a basis that would Justify Its enact¬ 
ment as a further evidence of our belief In the fundamental 
rights of American citizenship. The enactfnent of this MR 
would leave no doubt of our desire and willingness that every 
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citizen should enjoy to ttie fullest extent the equal protection 
of our laws. It would make more certain and secure those 
constitutional rights of which we are all Justifiably proud. 
Tltere Is no greater obligation upon us as Members of Con¬ 
gress than to do any and all things that will establish and 
guarantee to our peoide, regardless of race, color, or creed 
those riidits givmi them by the Constitution. In the fulfill¬ 
ment of that obligation and duty I shall support this antl- 
lynchlng bill because it seeks to guarantee equal protection of 
the law to a class of our citizens who have at times been 
denied the benefits of that great principle. 


Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday» January 10,1940 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I have Just read the report 
of the Dies committee to Congress and personally I believe 
t^s committee is entitled to commendation and praise for 
its splendid work. Every American citizen who studies the 
rapid growth of communism, fascism, and the other forms 
of dictatorial government in Europe must be concerned about 
the future of our democracy, 

As a nation we cannot stand idly by while these movements 
are growing in foreign countries, with any feeling of security, 
unless we, through thorough investigations and the spotlight 
of publicity, expose every subversive influence in our land. 

We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars for na¬ 
tional defense, but I hope we will not be so concerned about 
foreign enemies that we will forget our domestic ones. Some¬ 
one has said that our country could never be destroyed by 
an enemy from without, but if we ore not on the alert we 
might be destroyed from enemies within. 

The committee report reads that not over 1,000,000 people 
of the United States have been seriously affected by un- 
American activities. This, if it is true, is but a small percent 
of our total population, but we must remember that a small 
amount of leaven soon permeates the entire loaf. This 
propaganda can be subtly spread through such groups as the 
Workers Alliance, American Student Union, and several other 
organizations that are listed as front organizations for the 
Communist Party. 

These organizations and movements thrive and greatly ex¬ 
tend themselves during periods of economic stress. With 
unemployment, labor disturbances, farm problems, and a gen¬ 
eral social unrest, our country is a most fertile field for those 
who preach and teach foreign doctrines and foreign *‘lsms.'’ 

Thousands of aliens have entered our country illegally dur¬ 
ing the past few years. Many of these were smuggled over 
the border or by ships docking at various ports. Several 
thousand who came over on visitors' visas overstay their 
allotted time and remain in this country. Many of these 
aliens are here for no other purpose than to spread dissension 
and distrust in our own land. They are apostles of commu¬ 
nism and other doctrines foreign to our democracy. This is 
another reason for the continuance of the Dies committee. 

The first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress voted an 
appropriation of $100,000 for this important work. In my 
opinion it is one of the best investments we made. We can 
and do vote sixty to eighty million dollars for the construc¬ 
tion of one battleship, and it is my contention that the Dies 
committee might well be considered as part of our national- 
defense program. Let us vote to continue it and not be nig¬ 
gardly with its apiKTOpriation. 


Dramatic Proof of the Danger in the Third-Term 
Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 


EDITORlAIi FROM TH® BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. SPRINOER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Record, and to include 
therein a very enlightening and Interesting editorial which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun on this date, which editorial 
is as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sim] 

DRAMATIC PROOF OF TH8 DANGER IN THE THIRD-TERM THREAT 

The Jackson Day dinner in Washington was one of those occa¬ 
sions on which an unexpected Incident overshadows the scheduled 
feature. Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was, of course, the scheduled fea¬ 
ture. He was In half-humorous, half-philosophical vein. His im- 
derlylng theme was that motives of public men are all-important, 
but, after elaboration of that theme, he added that information, 
experience, and good manners also are important. It was a good 
enough sort of speech, rather vague, rather abstract, not too pro¬ 
found, not too clever. It left some of the political analysts think¬ 
ing It was a Presidential valedictory, some thinking it was a Presi¬ 
dential bid for a third term, some thinking It was a Presidential 
hedge. It might have been any of these, and, therefore, it Is not 
strange that an Incident of the dinner overshadows it In impor¬ 
tance. 

Mr. Essary writes In his report of the dinner that an embarrass¬ 
ment occurred at the beginning of the formal part of the program. 
Distinguished guests, seated at the heed table, were introduced to 
the great gathering. Among them was Senator Hatch, of New 
Mexico, who sponsored the law which undertakes to restrict the 
political activities of officials and employees of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Essary says that when Senator Hatch was presented: “A 
veritable storm of boos greeted him as he rose. It continued for 
what seemed to be minutes. The officeholders restricted In their 
political activities by the Hatch Act Anally were diverted by call¬ 
ing the name of Secretary Hull.” In that Incident is a subject 
which deserves far more attention from the thoughtful citizen than 
speculations about the political signlAcance of a speech which is 
open to three different interpretations by Washington’s analysts. 

When Mr. Roosevelt assumed office the Federal Government had 
563.487 civil officials and employees. On November 30 last—after 
Mr. Roosevelt had been in office 6 years and 0 months—the Federal 
Government had 932,664 civil officials and employees. The increase 
during Mr. Roosevelt’s administration thus far has been 369,167, 
or a shade less than 66 percent. Many of the top men whom Mr. 
Roosevelt has appointed, to old posts and to new posts, were at this 
dinner in Washington. The charge for the dinner was $100 a 
plate, and only top men could afford that price. And it was these 
top men who attempted the humiliation of Senator Hatch because 
he had undertaken to restrict their political activities. It was these 
top men who sought publicly to humiliate a Senator because he had 
practiced Mr. Roosevelt’s preachment at this very dinner on the 
"relative unimportance” of politics "compared with the paramount 
importance of government.” 

No sober citizen can ignore this demonstration when considering 
the third-term issue, which Mr. Roosevelt avoided. The essence 
of the tradition against the third term lies in fear that the vast 
powers of the Preeidentlal office will be abused If continued too long 
in the hands of one man. That was the fear which governed when 
Jefferson followed the example of Washington and when his lieu¬ 
tenants and successors, Madison and Monroe, followed his example 
and made the tradition secure for generations. For many years past 
the serious danger of abuse of the powers of the Presidential office 
has been in manipulation of the army of officeholders. In our day 
the danger is the greater because this army is enormously increased 
and now, under the President, controls billions in subsidies and 
makes regulations which have the force of laws. And yesterday we 
•aw the top men In this army attempting publicly to humiliate a 
Senator who would limit their political activities. 

The incident was in Itself shameful. Mr. Roosevelt, talking later 
about good manners as one of the valuable elements in public life, 
might well have made the incident an object lesson. But above 
all Is the revelation that has been given of the quality and temi>er of 
the top men in this army of officeholders which Mr. Roosevelt in 
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lete laxm 7 fmn htm toeraMod peroent^ from 168.467 to Ma>654. 
Thora, la tbat ravalatloa of quaUtf and tamper, la a aliinlnc nugget 
of fact for tbe adber oitlaan to conaider when the oonUnaed iraUdlty 
of the thlrdrnterm tradition ia debated before Mm. TMa armp of 
job holders wlU obey a poimoal oommander in chief in anything. 


A. F. of L. ]>oes Not Oppose Trade-Aereement 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK H. BUCK 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

€X>REESPONDENCE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

PRESIDENT OP AMERICAN FEDERATION OP LABOR 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, in view of the misleading head¬ 
lines and articles which appeared in the morning papers of 
Monday, January 8,1940, with reference to the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor toward the trade-agreement 
program, I take this opportunity of inserting in the Record 
the following correspondence between Secretary of State Hull 
and President William Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The following Is the text of Secretary Hull’s letter to which 
President Green replied: 

Janttart 8, 1940. 


Hon. William Green. 

president American Federation of labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear President Green : I notice In a number of the morning 
newspapers of today headlines and implications to the effect that 
the American Federation of Labor has exprosaed its oppoaitlon to 
the reciprocal trade agreement program and to the further con¬ 
tinuance of the entire program, together with existing trade agree¬ 
ments negotiated under It. ... 

I shall thank you to inform me as to whether this correctly 
represents the official position of the American Federation of lAbor. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cordell Hull. 


In reply President Green wrote as follows: 

Amerigak Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D, C., January 8, 1940. 

Hon. Cordell Hull, 

The Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Secretary Hull: I am pleased to reply to the inquiry 
submitted In yoia* esteemed favor dated January 8. The headlines 
and implications appearing in a number of newspapers this morning 
to the effect that the American Federation of Labor has expressed 
Ito opposition to the reciprocal trade agreement program, and to 
the fm-ther continuance of the entire program, are incorrect. No 
such action as set forth in the headlines referred to has been taken. 

I express regret that the misleading headlines referred to were 
published In a number of the morning newspapers. 

Very sincerely yours, 

William Green, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


Must There Be an End to Progress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

AaHOliE BT PROF. aUSTAV CASSEL 

Mr. TTNKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend nay 
remarks In the Record, I Include the following article by 


Pmf. Qustav Caaid entitled -"Must There Be an Bnd to 
Progreas?” in the October t039 number of tbe Quartezfy 
Review, issued by the Scandanavlaii Bank, Stockholm: 

[fYom Skandlnavlska Bfoiken] 

MITST TRnUC BE AN END TO mOCOtlSB? 

(By Prof. GubUv OaMel) 

Ever elnee the world eoonomto orlslE broke out just 10 years ago, 
people have been aooustomlng themselveB to trade depression as a 
natural atate of affairs, and have come to regard a teni^>orary nae 
up to the level of 1020 as the utmost that could be hop^ for. In 
other worda, people have given up the Idea of continuous progreta 
as the normal oourae of economic development. They have thus 
lost the right standard for what should be considered as a healthy 
development and, in Judging all the economic experimenting that 
has been going on in the woHd, have contented Uhemselves with 
far too small demands. According as hopes of continued progress 
have sunk, the quondam interest in a redistribution of what we 
already possess has been revived, and has manifested itself in ever 
sharper relief both in the social struggle and In the contest of 
nations for the dominance of the world. 

It seems to be a matter of considerable Importance to endeavor 
to reply to the question whether there is really any objective 
necessity for abandoning the Idea of continued economic progress at 
the pace we had previously accustomed us to regard as normal. 
When I drew up the fundamental principles of my theory of social 
economy, I found it to be essential to throw clear light on the 
conditions requisite for progress and especially to concentrate my 
analysis on the simplest case, namely uniform progress. On the 
basis of the very defective material which at the time was available. 
I considered that the figure for normal progress could be put at 
about 3 percent per annum. Roughly ipeaking, this means the 
doubling both of capital and income In the course of every 28 years. 
Many people presumably repurded such a development as something 
quite incredible. Subs^uent Investtgatlons, which were based on 
a very extensive material, have, however, shown that production 
during the time when commerce was free has, on an average, 
actually increased fully to that extent. Carl anyder^s index for the 
world's physical production shows for the period 1865-1914 an 
average Increase of 8.15 percent per annum. An iimnigratlon coun¬ 
try which at the same time received large supplies of capital from 
outside came up to a considerably higher standard. In the United 
States, lor example, one could probably reckon with a normal rate 
of progress of 4 percent per annum, which meant tbe doubling of 
production in the course of 18 years. Estimates made at Oorncffi 
University show that the country's total basic production during 
the period 1889-1914 increased by 4.08 percent per annum (Farm 
Economics, £>Vbruary 1932, where Snyder's figures are also given 
with diagram). 

Tbe World War naturally interrupted this course of development, 
but as soon as the post-war crisis with its revolutionary effects on 
the monetary system had been overcome, economic propose recov¬ 
ered its former characteristic intensity. From 1924 to 1929 world 
production, according to Snyder's statlstlos, Increased by somewhat 
over 20 percent, or by 8.9 percent per annum. ThlB fact Indicates 
that progreas has an interior force which cannot be repressed even 
by such a catastrophe as a world war. Why then should the year 
1929 be regarded as a turning point, after which no further progress 
is to be expected? 

There is, I presume, scarcely anyone who would seriously con¬ 
tend that the physical conditions for continued progress are lack¬ 
ing. Generally speaking, raw materials exist in an abundanoe which 
the world, in Its present strange condition, almost regards as a 
misfortune. In cases where some shortage of raw materials might 
be expected to manifest Itself, there are possibilities, for a long 
time ahead, for the opening of new fields of production. True that 
continued propess cannot be conceived without some geographical 
redistribution of production. But this is an Idea to which we have 
long been accustomed. Russia has possibilities for large-scale pro¬ 
duction on modern lines, which as yet can merely be dimly con¬ 
ceived. It can scarcely be doubted that Russia, with a more efficient 
economic organization, could attain results In the way of propess 
which would fuHy equal what any other country has achieved, nay. 
indeed, might stand out as new world records. 

The world economy has shown an astonlshl^ capacity for ad¬ 
justing Itself to the requirements of progress. These requirements 
have nowise been u nif orm in respect of different raw materials. 
On the oontrary, as the result of technical developments, certain 
materials have acquired peater relative Importance: but it has also 
proved possible to increase the output of those materials at a more 
rapid pace than that of average propess. Professor HOgbom's in¬ 
vestigations Into this question must be regarded as some of the 
most remarkable material that has been placed at the disposal of 
modem economists (Mineral Production, IngenlCrsvetenskap- 
sakademlens Handllngar Nr. 117, Stockholm, 1932). This author 
has found that for each of the principal raw materials there Is a 
characteristic and singularly constant quota of progrees. Thla 

§ [uota differs oonsiderably in respect of different materiili, being* 
or example, 4A percent per annum for pig iron, 5.9 percent m 
copper, and 8.6 percent for lead. 

Despite the fact that the requirements of different raw materiala 
have varied greatly according to the course of development, It has 
always been found possible to produce those materials in predaely 
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the proportion required. Does not this remarkable fact strongly 
support the view that It would be possible for a long time ahead to 
Increase world production at the pace that was previously normal? 

Why, then» should we abandon the idea of continued progress 
and Indulge In fruitless and devastating controversies regarding 
the distribution of the limited supplies that already exist? There 
has been much talk about the profound “structural changes” of 
the post-war period as an impediment to continued progress. But 
does not this talk Indicate an attempt to escape responsibility for 
the trade depression? Have not passed times also had their struc¬ 
tural changes^ and has not a vigorous economic movement suc¬ 
ceeded In overcoming the difficulties of adjustment and maintain¬ 
ing the rate of progress? There is also reason to ask how far the 
unsatisfactory structural conditions of the present time may be 
due to irrational human action, which it should be possible to 
change. For example, the aggregate effect of the commercial 
policy of all countries has undoubtedly been to Impede interna¬ 
tional commerce, with a consequent marked reduction In the 
effectiveness of the world economy. It is. In fact. Impossible to 
maintain that the stagnation of progress is in any way due to 
objective necessity. 

Progress has never been a machine. It has alwa 3 rs been depend¬ 
ent on whether hux3aan forces working for increased progress have 
been allowed sufficient scope. It is possible to narrow that scope in 
such a degree that progress is stopped. But then people must not 
declare that the stagnation was necessary or that it was idle to 
believe in the possibility of continued progress. 

The world-production index published by the League of Nations, 
which comprises 81 primary articles, rose for the years 1025-29 from 
06 to 106, but afterward fell back to 103 for 1935. The development 
during the first-mentioned period was not particularly marked 
(somewhat less marked than according to Snyder's above-men¬ 
tioned Index); but the decline during the following period must 
be regarded as very considerable, if viewed relatively to the devel¬ 
opment which would have ensued if progress had only continued 
at the pace of the preceding period. The fall of the index during 
the period 1920-35 is solely due to the marked shrinkage of pro¬ 
duction in North America, where the Index number fell from 103 
to 87. None of the other countries for which separate index num¬ 
bers are given shows any decline in production during this period, 
whilst several of them exhibit a considerable Increase. This gives 
Us reason to direct our attention particularly to the course of 
development In the United States. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s Index for American industrial pro¬ 
duction, the basis of which is 100 as an average for the years 1923- 
26, had in 1929 risen to 119. For 5 years this meant an increase 
of 19 percent, correrpondlng to an average rise of 3.8 percent per 
annum, which for Industrial development In the United States must 
be considered extremely moderate. Industrial production in that 
country subsequently fell, for the year 1932, right down to 64. 
This catastrophic fall was followed by a recovery. A new maxi¬ 
mum was reached in 1937 with the index number 110, but In the 
following year the index fell again, down to 86. Now what does 
this signify? Had progress after 1929 been allowed to continue at 
the same pace as In the preceding 6-year period Industrial pro¬ 
duction for 1939 should have reached the Index number 169. And 
yet the average for the first 7 months of 1939 is only 97. These 
figures give us some idea of the real extent of the devastation to 
which American industrial production has been exposed. 

The general economic decline in the United States Is reflected in 
the figrires for the national income. The annual statistics of the 
United States Department of Oommeroe for the national income 
(estimated as “the gross value of all goods and services produced 
minu? the value of raw materials and capital equipment consumed 
In current production operations”) showed for 1929 a figure of 82.7 
milliard doilara. For the year 1933 this figure fell to 42,5 milliard 
dollars. For 1986 It was 64.0 mlUard dollars. These figures must 
now be corrected to allow for the changes in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. If we take as a basis the Labor Bureau’s Index for 
wholesale prices and recalculate all the Income figures in the 1926 
dollar, we shall find that the course of development in regard to 
nanonol Income shows less violent changes, but that it in any case 
exhibits an extremely disheartening decline. The figures are re¬ 
produced In the accompanying table, and the chart Illustrates the 
&end. (Original figures for income, unbroken line; recalculated in 
the 1926 dollar, broken line.) 

[Chart not printed in Record.] 
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milliard 
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income In 
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64.0 
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In order to reaHese the significance of this trade depression, let 
us assume that the increase In the national income after 1929 had 
proceeded at a normal rate. With a 4-percent annual rise in the 
national Income, the United States could have Increased It up to 
121 milliard dollars for 1938. ’The difference between this and the 
actual figiu-e, 81 milliards, is 40 milliard dollars with the 1926 pur¬ 
chasing power. Expressed In the 1938 dollar, this corresponds to 
31.6 milliard dollars. Thus, instead of an Income of 64 milliard 
dollars, the year 1938 should have shown an Income of 95.6 milliard 
dollars. Such figures must be kept In mind if we wish to form a 
true idea of what American economy has lost by dropping Its normal 
rate of progress. In the chart the assumed normal development 
is represented by a dotted line. It graphically chows the immense 
loss that has accumulated during this period as a whole. 

If we now ask ourselves: What are the reasons of this portentous 
deterioration in the effectiveness of American production? we shall 
be entering on a very controversial subject. I do not Intend to 
engage in a detailed discussion of this question. Anybody can see 
from the chart that the process of deflation which began in 1929 
and which entailed a very marked increase in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, must have been a factor of fundamental importance. 
How this deflation could have been avoided, and how the recur¬ 
rence of such a calamity could be prevented for the future, is a 
central problem of monetary analysis as well as of practical financial 
policy. 

What is Intended here, however, Is to endeavor to eliminate such 
explanations of the trade depression as are quite at variance with 
reality but which, as experience shows, are nevertheless very popu¬ 
lar and are liable to Influence economic policy. I am alluding pri¬ 
marily to the theory that the course of development up to the 
year 1929 had proceeded at an abnormally rapid pace and had 
entailed an inordinate accumulation of capital assets. This view 
is completely devoid of foundation, as anybody can convince him¬ 
self by comparing the period in question with previous booms In 
the United States. I have dealt with this subject In an article 
In this quarterly for October 1932, and, though the views expressed 
there have never been refuted, the talk about an abnormal develop¬ 
ment of capital up to the peak of 1029 has been perpetually 
recurring. 

This theory becomes quite grotesque If it is contended that the 
said boom, in view of its excessive Intensity, must necessarily be 
followed by such a set-back as that which subsequently occurred. 
There Is no necessity at all for such a set-back. A continued in¬ 
crease of the volume of American production at the previously 
normal rate would iibdoubtedly have been quite possible. In the 
United States there was a sufficiency of manpower and most other 
factors of production. The raw materials which had to be imported 
could easily have been procured, seeing that the United States, as 
a rule, have had what is commonly called a favorable balance of 
payments, which might have been utilized for something far better 
than an enormous importation of gold. We are thus forced to the 
conclusion that the Immense loss sustained by American economy 
after 1929 must have been due to errors In organization. Such 
errors it should be possible to remedy. But, if we are to make a 
determined effort in this direction, we must above all things free 
ourselves from the view that after 1929 all Idea of continued eco¬ 
nomic progress would have to be abandoned. Our figures show 
that nothing of any real value is to be gained for the masses by a 
better distribution of the unduly reduced national Income, but that, 
on the contrary, with continued progression vast resources would 
be available for raising the standard of life of the entire population 
A rational social-welfare policy has undoubtedly had a great mis¬ 
sion to fulfill,, and much work still remains to be done In this 
field, but It lies chiefly in the direction of enhanced efficiency of 
labor, or, rather. In the spread of the high standard of efficiency 
already reached in some lines to all parts of the national economy. 
A mere reshuffling of a national Income which in Itself is quite 
insufficient would evidently be an ineffectual remedy. Conceived 
in this sense, a new deal will be a most misleading program. 


Magna Carta Overrated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE AMERICAN. NEW YORK CITY, 

DECEMBER 16. 1939 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include a recent editorial published 
by the Gaelic American, of New York City, on the subject 
Magna Carta Overrated. 

[Prom the Gaelic American, New York City, December 16, 1939] 

MAQNA GAATA OVERRATED 

The Lincoln Cathedral original of the Magna Carta, which wae 
exhibited at the New York World's Fair, has been placed in the 
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ctpstwlr tiC tile Ul^riirtan oT Congvem for tb« duntlon ot tbe Buro- 
pe«3i war by Lord Lothian, English Ambaaaador. 3tn entrusting the 
Latin doctiment to the Librarian Lord Lothian q)oli:e to the people 
present and said, without qualification, that the charter was the 
toundaticni of American lihesttes. 

The Magna Carta was not even a foundation of liberty in Itogtand 
or anywhere else. It was a Norman-PVench document, written In 
Latin, and the Anglo-Saxons had no part In Its drafting or signing, 
in JChig Johnls time the Anglo-Saxons were hewers at wood and 
drawers of water m the sendee of the Nonnan barons. A very much 
overrated document, the Magna Carta hardly reeognlsed the ris^ts 
of the common people. The barons were made subklngs in ^elr 
own bailiwicks and their tenants and laborers had no more rights 
than the cattle and sheep that browsed on the manorial demesnes. 

There was nothing original or startling in the provisions of the 
Magzuk Carta. The Umlted liberties enumerated were known at the 
time and In force In most of the Suropean countries. After signing 
the much-lauded and mudh-mlsunderstood doctiment. King John 
did not observe It in all its provisions and It was centuries after 
before the common people of England got any relief from the over- 
lordship of the barons. The unwritten English Constitution did not 
recognise that farmers, tradesmen, agricultural laborers, and those 
who worked to a living had no rights that the barons need respect. 
R^ven as late as the last qtwrter of the eighteenth century the House 
of Commons was composed of Landlords or their kindred and the 
Members of the House of Lords held their seats as a hereditary privi¬ 
lege. Xn both the Lords and the Commons the Members belonged 
to the same class—the lords of the soil. The owner of an estate 
secured his own election or that of his son or other followers, as 
those who had the franchise had to vote at the bidding of their 
landlord and were brousht to the polls In cars supplied by the candi¬ 
date or his friends. Rotten boroughs were many, and It was of this 
last quarter of the eighteenth century that Sir Robert Walpole said 
of the Members of Parliament that every man had his price. Lib¬ 
erty, as It is understood in America, was unknown in England. Up 
to a recent period the franchise was restricted and only a small 
minority of the English people had the privilege of voting at parlia¬ 
mentary or other elections. In 1932 the total of the ^glish 
electorate was 430,000; today Is 29.000,000. 

The colonists, even those who came from England to America, 
heard nothing of the Magna Carta. They had to seek foreign homes 
to make a living and to enjoy that freedom and opportunity denied 
them in the land of their birth. The Bdagna Carta was not regarded 
by the American patriots as a foundation of liberty. At the time cf 
the American Revolution the people of England outside the titled 
caste had no voice in this Government. The descendants of the 
Norman barons were yet in the saddle, and to a large extent the 
same caste still dominates the English Parliament. Freedom of the 
press was almost nonexistent, and every denomination outside the 
state church was outlawed and persecuted. It was to escape perse¬ 
cution and exploitation that the early emigrants endured the hard¬ 
ships and long voyages on unsanitary and frail ships. Even the 
colonists of English descent did not look on the land of their birth 
or extraction as a land of liberty, and those who wrote the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and the United States Constitution had some 
other Inspiration than the Magna Carta or ths English system of 
government. The framers of the United States Constitution were 
versed In history, ancient and modern, and they embraced what 
was good In all systems into a Constitution that is unique and 
original. The men who framed it were no mere ImitatOTs, or copy¬ 
ists. nor bod they any foolish illusion that the Magna Carta, em¬ 
bodying caste government, was a good model to transplant from a 
monarchy to a republic. 

A very pretentious New York paper had an editorial on the depos¬ 
iting of the Magna Carta for safety In the Congressional Library, 
calling It a precious relic of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Anglo- 
Saxons had little or nothing to do in forcing King John to sign the 
Carta. It was written in Latin, and if any particular credit 
goes out to anybody for the class document, it must go to the 
Norman-French who enslaved the Anglo-Saxons. 


A National Referendum Before Conscription for 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaif, January 10, 1940 


Mr. PISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks In the Recorp, I include the following joint reso¬ 
lution (H. J. Res. 408) providing for a national referendum 
before drafting citizens and aliens for military service out¬ 
side of the Western Hemisphere or the Territorial possessions 
of the United States, which I introduced on January 8, 1940: 


House Joint Resolution 408 

Resolved, etc., That after the approval of thU Joint resolution no 
citizen of the United States nor alien therein shall be drafted for 


f4ai!etgi!i xer r loe in its lunneA tooea ontakle of tiM Weeton Hemi-, 
spbm or the Ttexltotal p oaac wrt o na of the Uniled Stalee, unteee 
and until Congrese deems a national criels to exist, in Which case 
C ong re ss shall by concurrent resolution refer the questtoh to the 
people, to witi 

‘mall dthKzii ot the United States and alteixs therein be drafted 
for military sewloe outstde of the Western Beinlm>hcre or the 
Territorlalpossessions of the United States?" 

8xc. 3. The people of the United States who ore qualified to vote 
to Representatives In Oongrew shiOl be given an cf^iortunlty to 
express their sentiments on the foregoing question on the first 
Tuesday after the expiration of 80 days following the adoption of 
a concurrent resolution by Congress submitting the question, in like 
manner as provided by the constitutions and laws of the several 
States to the submission of amendments to a State constitution, 
the result thereof to he transmitted promptly by the oonstltuted 
authorities of each State to the prestdmg oAcm of the two Houses 
of Congress, to be by them tabulated and presented to their respec¬ 
tive bodies. 

This resolution differs materially from the Ludlow war- 
referendum resolution, which Is opposed by the veterans* 
organizations as jeopardizing our national defense and Inter¬ 
fering with the constitutional right of Congress to declare 
war. and does not call for a constitutional amendment. It 
could be adopted by a majority vote In the House and Senate 
at this session of Congress. 

1 want to emphasize that this resolution carries out the 
sentiments and desires of 90 percent of the American people 
to keep out of foreign wars, and particularly not to send our 
youth to fight in foreign lands. I propose to make an active 
campaign for the adoption of this resolution at the present 
session of Congress and have already received pledges from 
numerous Important groups that they would give it their 
active support and that resolutions in support thereof will 
be or have already been adopted, and I shall bring it to the 
attention of all such interested groups for their consideration 
and action. It is my intention to take the issue to the peo¬ 
ple over the radio and In every way possible in order to insure 
action at the present session of Congress. 

This resolution far transcends party lines, and I have been 
assured of the cooperation of the gentleman from Indiana, 
Representative Louis Ludlow, as well as a large number of 
Members of Congress who have heretofore opposed the Lud¬ 
low war referendum. This resolution in no way interferes 
with national defense or the constitutional right of the Con¬ 
gress to declare war. 

All interested groups or organizations are invited to cooper¬ 
ate in behalf of the early consideration and adoption of this 
resolution and urged to contact their own Members of Con¬ 
gress in behalf of its passage. 

The Grapes of Wrath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetdety, January 10, 1940 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, considerable 
has been said in the cloakrooms, in the press, and in various 
reviews about a book entitled **The Qrapes of Wrath.*' I 
cannot find it possible to let this dirty, lying, filthy manu¬ 
script go heralded before the public without a word of chal¬ 
lenge or protest. 

I would have my colleagues in Congress who are concern¬ 
ing themselves with the fundamental economic problems of 
America know that Oklahoma, like other States in the Union, 
has its economic problems, but that no Oklahoma economic 
problem has been portrayed in the low and vulgar lines of 
this publication. As a citizen of Oklalioma, I would have it 
known that I resent, for the great State of Oklabomki ^he 
Implications in that book. 

Ml’. Speaker, this great American Nation is distinguished 
from all other countries in the world In that the Government 
makes no distinction between its people in such a way as 
to lay any lines of demarcation between classes, whether 
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social, political, or economic, and I want it understood in my 
subsequent remarks that I use the word '‘class'* in the sense 
of economic concept and not in application to individuals or 
groups. I would say that the class of people who make up 
the farmers of America, and more particularly the tenant 
farmers, are the most patriotic, most democratic, and finest 
moral fiber in the Nation. I am 80 years of age and 20 years 
of my 80 years have been spent on the tenant farms of Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

I stand before you today as an example, in my judgment, 
of the average son of the tenant farmer of America. If I 
have in any way done more in the sense of personal accom¬ 
plishment than the average son of the tenant farmer of 
Oklahoma, it has been a matter of circumstance, and I know 
of a surety that the heart and brain and character of the 
average tenant farmer of Oklahoma cannot be surpassed and 
probably not equaled by any other group in the world. To¬ 
day I stand before this body as a son of a tenant farmer, 
labeled by John Steinbeck as an “Okie.** For myself, for 
my dad and my mother, whose hair Is silvery in the service 
of bulldmg the State of Oklahoma, and whose hands are 
calloused with the toil known by every tenant farmer of Okla¬ 
homa, and for every good man and good woman, every fine 
son and noble daughter of the great, good class of people 
which this putrid-minded v;rrlter labeled as “Okies,** I arise 
to say to you, my colleagues, and to every honest, square- 
minded reader in America, that the painting Steinbeck made 
in his book is a lie, a damnable lie, a black, infernal creation 
of a twisted, distorted mind. Though I regret that there is a 
mind in America such as his, let it be a matter of record for 
all the tenant farmers of America that I have denied this lie 
for them. 

Some have blasphemed the name of Charles Dickens by 
making comparisons between his writing and this. I have 
no doubt but that Charles Dickens accurately portrayed cer¬ 
tain economic conditions in his country and in his time, but 
this book portrays only John Steinbeck’s unfamiliarity with 
facts and his complete Ignorance of his subject. Let me call 
to your attention the fact that in the first few pages of his 
manuscript that he had tractors plowing land of the Cookson 
Hills country where there are not 40 acres practical for trac¬ 
tor cultivation. He had baptisms taking place in the irriga¬ 
tion ditches in coimtry near Sallisaw, Okla., where an irriga¬ 
tion ditch has not run in the history of the world. He took 
Sallisaw out of the hills of eastern Oklahoma and placed it in 
the Dust Bowl. His careless disregard for these matters 
Indicates only his complete disregard for the truth. It is 
certain that he wrote about a country he had never visited 
and a people with whom he was not acquainted and had never 
contacted. 

Some have said this book exposes a condition and a char¬ 
acter of people, but the truth is this book exposes nothing but 
the total depravity, vulgarity, and degraded mentality of the 
author. 

I am surprised that any preacher in America could find a 
word of commendation for a book which brings such malicious 
vulgarity to the door of the church. Let me ask you, and 
every man of mind and character in America, if there is one 
of you who would sanction placing this book in the hands of 
your young daughter? 

Let it be to the eternal credit of the Postal Service of the 
United States that they have banned its obscenity from the 
mails. 

I have worked In the cottonfields, the broomcorn fields, 
and the wheatfields in almost every area of the State of 
Oklahoma, yet there Is not one thing in the book which would 
remind me of the thought, the action, or the conditions of the 
people and the places I have known. I have traveled over 
the most of the United States and a few foreign countries, 
and the only places in all America that I ever saw anything 
which compared in complete negation to this manuscript were 
the writings on a toilet wall in a dilapidated depot. Take the 
vulgarity out of this book and it would be blank from cover 


to cover. It Is painful to me to further charge that If you 
take the obscene language out, its author could not sell a copy. 

The grapes of wrath that John Steinbeck would gather in 
a world of truth and right would press for him only the bitter 
drink of just condemnation and isolation for his unclean 
mind. 

I would have you know that there is not a tenant fanner 
in Oklahoma that Oklahoma needs to apologize for. I want 
to declare to my Nation and to the world that I am proud 
of my tenant-farmer heritage, and I would to Almighty Ood 
that all citizens of America could be as clean and noble and 
fine as the Oklahomans that Steinbeck labeled “Okies.** The 
only apology that needs to be made is by the State of Cali¬ 
fornia for being the parent of such offspring as this author. 

Mr. Speaker, let it be a matter of record that the English 
language does not hold vituperative contents sufficient for me 
to pronounce completely the just condemnation of this man 
and his book. The lies that he has written he cannot recall; 
the words he has put into the mouth of these people wiU 
whisper eternally in his ear and haunt his wretched soul as the 
degraded creations of his hallucinations in filth and mire. 

Mr. Roosevelt^s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

BXJITORIAL FROM THE BLOCK NEWSPAPERS 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
to extend my remarks I desire to Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Block newspapers; 

MR. ROOSEVELT’S BtJDGET BILL 

As head magician of the New Deal, President Roosevelt staged a 
brilliant performance of sleJght-of-hand in the Budget which he 
has presented to the new Congress. 

For some years now we have been accustomed to wander annually 
with Mr. Roosevelt through the wonderland of his budgets, admir¬ 
ing their sly underestimates of expenditures, their bright prophecies 
of Inci easing revenues sprung from nowhere, their booby traps of 
shifting figures, hidden Items and other artful snares for the un¬ 
wary. The harsh realities about national finances which we have 
to face the next morning have nothing whatever to do with the 
rabbits and the rope tricks which the President evokes like a presti¬ 
digitator at a children's party. That, however, is not Important. 
It's still a great show while It lasts, and one can only come away 
with increasing admiration for the Roosevelt wizardry. 

This year the Presidential Houdinl was In top form. Presto! 
The six hundred millions the New Deal will extract from the 
taxpayers for social security disappeared from the Govern¬ 
ment's receipts and also from its expenditures, permitting the 
Illusion of a neat reduction. Chango! A billion and a half 
dollars appeared from nowhere; only the sharpest eyes In the 
audience detected the magician In the act of extracting it from 
the Treasury's working balance. A few more words of stage 
gibberish and seven hundred millions were deftly slipped out of 
the capitalization of the Federal lending agencies. And as a final 
act of breath-taking legerdemain, he turned to some of his as¬ 
sistants in Congress, and asked them to produce four hundred and 
sixty millions for defenses by additional taxes. 

Mr, Roosevelt's magic has allowed him thus neatly to avoid the 
problem of spending as much as ever, without exceeding the legal 
limit of the debt which the deficit now so nearly approaches. 
Examined without benefit of slelght-of-hand, the President's fiscal 
plans call for spending $9,027,000,000 as against receipts of $6,161,- 
000,000. This leaves an actual deficit of $2,876,000,000, which will 
place the New Deal in the position of exceeding the debt limit. 
Only Mr. Roosevelt's llghter-than-alr bookkeeping has saved the 
appearance, If not the fact, of borrowing more than the law 
allows. 

Mr. Roosevelt's eighth successive deficit budget Is a mightily 
able exercise In magic, but is a cruelly disillusioning document to 
those who still believe in honest bookkeeping and who know that 
no person, no business, and no government can for long spend 
more than is received without being overwhelmed in bankruptcy. 
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Antiljmching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS D. THILL 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Janmry 10, 1040 

Mr. THILL, Mr. Speaker, 1 will vote for and support the 
antUynchhig bill—H. R. 801—because It will do much to 
prevent the disgrace and tragedy of lynching. 

I am oppc^ed to lynching because it violates every principle 
of honor and legal procedure. The mob which participates 
in lynching acts on hearsay evidence, which is barred by the 
courts of the United States. The members of the mob act 
as judge, Jury, and executioner. Under such circumstances 
the mob victim is deprived of his constitutional right of 
facing his accuser. He is deprived of the right of defense 
by counsel. He is deprived of those precious rights guaran¬ 
teed by our Constitution. 

It Is a redection upon the locality where such mobs over¬ 
run constituted legal authority and show no confidence in 
the courts. In such places where lynchings take place, is it 
not self-evident that the accused has little chance to escape 
proper punishment? If the victim is guilty, he would no 
doubt, under the law, receive proper punishment within a few 
weeks instead of taking punishment at the hands of the mob 
shortly after the crime is committed. When such action 
by a mob is condoned, it sets a dangerous precedent In that 
it implies that anyone at any time or place has the right to 
take the law in his own hands. When an innocent man is 
lynched, the guilty one escapes and for all practical purposes 
the courts have been closed to the guilty one who is still at 
large. 

The United States Government should extend its strong 
hand to protect its citizens against murderous mob action, 
and those responsible for such mob action should not be per¬ 
mitted to scoff at law, order, and civilized decency. Our Con¬ 
stitution, Mr. Speaker, insists that the life of every Ameri¬ 
can citizen shall be protected by our Government; that all of 
us, white or colored, shall enjoy the equal protection of the 
law, and the mighty force behind governmental authority. 

It is reasonable to expect that the passage of this bill win 
exert a beneficial influence upon the Negroes, who have so 
often been the victims of mob action. We must remember 
that the American Negro in a short space of time has made 
more progress In the ways of civilization than perhaps any 
other people in a similar period of time. There is no field of 
American science or culture to which the Negro has not made 
valuable contributions. George Washington Carver, working 
in the quiet of his study and laboratory, has done immeasur¬ 
able service to American agriculture and Industry. It is my 
belief, that the passage of this bill will do much to improve 
the spirit and self-confidence of our colored brothers and 
win still further promote their scientific advancement and 
achievement. 

I am happy to be able to support the antilynching bill, 
which will to a great extent discourage lynching and foster 
orderly procedure under the law. 

Milk Problem in the State of Vermont 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Ricobd, I wish to call attention to the ever¬ 


present milk problem with Which the dairy fanners of the 
State bf Vermont are confronted. 

The Vermont dairy farmers produce, as mmf (ft you 
realize, over one and one-third blRion pounds of miUc each 
year; the milk produced goes In tremendous quantities to 
the metropolitan areas along the New England and north¬ 
eastern seaboard. To illustrate this I need only call your 
attention to the fact that 83 percent of all the fluid milk 
consumed In the sa-caRed Boston milkmed is produced in 
Vermont; great quantities likewise go to the New York 
market. 

Thus, each owner, each operator of a dairy farm In Ver¬ 
mont, is vitally interested and concerned in the price of this 
particular farm product; he is similarly concerned in the 
stability of this Important milk market to which he mips his 
production. 

Much time, much effort, much study has been given to 
this whole problem, including the disruptive elements which 
continue to create Instability In the milk market, which con¬ 
tinue to deny to the dairy farmer the just profit to which he 
is entitled for his labors. In this connection I would like to 
incorporate in my remarks at this point the statement of 
my friend, the Honorable E. H. Jones, the commissioner of 
a^culture for the State of Vermont, who also is the chair¬ 
man of our Vermont Milk Control Board. 

The statement is as follows: 

Solution to Milk Problem Lns in Lower CkMm or Distuxbution— 

Commissioner Jones Favors Dzffersntial Between Pmes or 

UsLivsRBB and Stors-Sold Quarts; Soorbs Huh Union TRUcxaaw* 

Wages 

(By B. H. Jones, Commissioner oi Agriculture and Chairman, MUk 
Control Board) 

The Fortune Magaaine article, “Let *EIm Drink Grade A,“ as sum¬ 
marized In the current issue of Readers’ Digest, Is so full of prac¬ 
tical Information that It may well be studied by everyone who has 
difficulty In understanding the complexities of the milk situation. 
While the title Is something of a misnomer, the author obviously 
is no novice In milk marketing affairs. 

He says “The trouble with milk Is price.” Right. “And that la 
not Incurable.” Right again we hope. He goes straight at the 
root of the matter with this Inquiry; when farmers receive 6 cents 
per quart or less for their milk, why ore consumers asked to pay 
sometimes as high as 16 cents per quart for It? It is now gen¬ 
erally understood that farmers receive barely enough for their milk 
to cover the cost of production, and the public apparently does not 
begrudge them a price sufficient to provide a decent living. It la 
also conceded that the price to consumers under present condi¬ 
tions should not be advanced. Therefore, the remedy must be 
sought somewhere between these limits. This means lower costs 
of distribution if and where possible. 

TRUCKERS’ pat UNJUST 

Casting no reflection on the substantial (rid line distributors, 
most of whom are of the same kind of flesh and blood as ere our¬ 
selves, it Is believed that many of them have be<}ome invcrived In 
systems of distribution which are not only expensive and uneco¬ 
nomical, but which throw tlie whole milk industry out at balance. 
With the ridiculously low compensation for long hours of labor 
performed by the produ(9er, it is neither fair nor equitable for dty 
union truck drivers to extort $50 per week lor transferring the 
milk from processing plant to consumer’s door step, thereby sad¬ 
dling the industry with an expense of 4 cents per quart for their 
short hour service which carries no risk or Investment. Whether 
this injustice can be remedied remains to be seen, but there are 
several other projects In sight by which it may be possible for this 
excessively wide spread between producer and consumer to be 
equitably reduced. 

SHOULD LOWER DBUVERT GOST 

It is earnestly hoped that we are on the eve of an overhauling of 
milk distribution which will bring the desired results without 
injustice to any of the participants. A plan to avoid the huge 
cost of dally deliveries by many distributors covering the same 
territory seems one of the first tasks to be undertaken. Already 
United Farmers’ Cooperative dreamery Associations, which operates 
a distributing plant in Boston, is attacking the problem of leas 
deliveries. Sheffield Farms Co. of New York, which purchases 
large quantities of Vermont milk. Is trying out a two-quart paper 
container at a reduced price per (juart. At the recent meeting Of 
the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators’ and Managers’ Association In 
Burlington, R. W. Bartlett of the University of Illinois, a native Of 
Orleans, Vt., gave a most interesting description of a new process 
for extract!^ the oxygen content of milk, thereby prolonipng its 
keeping qualities several days. If this project should prove prac¬ 
ticable and workable milk so processed might properly be delivered 
weekly rather than daUy with a reduced delivery cost Which wopld 
be a tremendous aid toward the objective of a ttatfower apread, 
More power to these people who are hcmestly endeavoring to work 
out this problem. 
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rAvoli Two-pwcat bbt-ot 

It l8 the firm conviction of the writer that the principle of a 
price differential between delivered milk and that sold In storea le 
sound. It Is Just as sound as the universal practice of self-servloe 
In cafeterias. It was given a fair trial In Burlington, but had to 
be abandoned because it dldnt woilc In that market area. The 
milk-control board reached the conclusion the beneffts of the plan 
were outweighed by the dlflloultles, delays and costs of a hew-to-the- 
Ijue policy of administration. Failure In Burlington however, does 
not disprove its usefiilnese elsewhere. In our search for practical 
methods to Increase consumption and reduce the producer-con¬ 
sumer spread in large city markets the promotion of store sales at a 
proper differential la worthy of consideration. Too high delivery 
costs drive the consumer to the use of canned milk and milk 
substitutes. 

As the author of Let Tim Drink Grade A points out, an exorbitant 
premhiun la sometimes charged for grade A milk. It is true that the 
difference In butterfat value between It and grade B Is negligible, 
but the iise of grade A shoiUd not be discourage. It must meet a 
higher standard of sanitation In Its production and must carry a 
materially lower bacteria count, which adds to its desirability and 
to the safety of Its use. The Vermont Milk Control Board has sev¬ 
eral times been requested to fix a premium of 2 or 3 cents per quart 
on grade A and vitamin D milk, but has kept the premltim at 1 
cent because It believes that It Is sufficient to cover the extra cost 
of production. 

MUST SOLVE OWN PROBLEMS 

It is noted that the Fortune magazine writer has avoided refer¬ 
ence to Federal milk orders and agreements. Many of us Ver¬ 
monters who oppose the general principle of Federal Intervention in 
State affairs are very willing to recognize the benefits we have 
received from Federal control of the milk markets of Boston and 
New York, to which most of our milk is shipped. It is not desirable 
and should not be necessary, however, for Federal supervision to be 
continued as a permanent policy. It is essential that our best 
thought and effort be directed toward solving these marketing 
problems for ourselves, to the end that the northeastern milk tub 
may eventually stand on its own bottom. 

Now I would like to incorporate in my remarks at this point 
the digest of the Fortune article appearing in the Readers* 
Digest, to which Mr. Jones refers in his statement. 

The digest is as follows: 

LET *EM ORXNX GRADE A 

(Condensed from Fortune) 

Moat Americans know that there is a milk problem. They know 
It because milk is continually In the news and the news Is always 
bad: news of farmers who, having milked the American cow, proceed 
to dump her product into the country lanes In fierce milk strikes; 
news of racketeering of unions that upset milk delivery wagons in 
the city streets: news of endless investigations Into the milk trust, 
whloh Is damned for manipulating prices. But behind the head¬ 
lines. Americans know there is a milk problem In a very practical 
sense. They know that whereas the farmer gets between 3 and 5 
cents for his milk, they are asked to pay from 9 to 16 cents for it. 
Bo farmers feel they are underpaid; housewives are sure they are 
overcharged. Both are correct. 

American business has a long record of bringing products such as 
the automobile and the radio to an ever-larger public. But with 
milk the problem of low-price mass distribution remains Tinsolved. 
Between 1929 and 1936 our per capita consumption of milk dropped 
6.8 percent. 

The milk business is bigger than the $2,000,000,000 automobile 
business and the $9300,000,000 meat-packing industry. Milk brings 
In the biggest single chunk of all farm income, 19 percent of all 
cash United Btates farmers receive. Obviously the milk business, 
because it is so big. affects our whole economy; an increase in the 
cash received by farmers for milk helps to stimulate industry, a 
decrease to dqorm it. 

But vast though the dollar dimensions of the milk business are, 
its meaatirement in human terms is even more significant. The 
great majority of Americans are not consuming nearly as much 
milk as they should for health and stamina. Dietitians estimate 
roughly that children should have a quart of milk a day and adiilts 
at least a pint. By this standard our per capita consumption of 
fluid milk would be about 250 quarts a year; actually it Is 170 
qwLrte. Dr. Herman Bimdesen, president of the Chicago Board of 
Health, recommends a quart a day in his newspaper column; con¬ 
sumption in his own city is seven-tenths of a pint. 

Tne trouble with milk is price. And that Is not incurable. Milk 
can be distributed so as to bring the farmer the same 5 cents, or 
better, and be sold to the city housewife at 0 cents or 10 at the 
outside. It vrill not be easy—^the one company in Chicago that has 
tried to get milk to the consumer at low prices has had to fight 
labor, big business, and the Department of Agriculture. But it can 
be done—and is being done, here and there. 

The forces ti^t operate to keep the price to tlie consumer so 
high form a standard pattern. It is a rare city where two or three 
companies do not supply at least half of all milk sold. The big 
distributors buy their milk mostly from cooperative associations of 
farmers, The farmer receives one price for milk consumed as fluid 
milk, another and lower price for the same milk If it is used as 
“sur^us,” for matdng butter, cheese, condensed milk, or ice cream. 
The money he actually receives is the *'blended price,*' bated on the 


apportlomnent of the total milk supply between these two uses. 
The big companies buy all the fanner’s milk and then teU him how 
It was used. The farmer has no facilities to check up on the com¬ 
panies' reports. 

Another element in the struggle is labor. Unionized milk drivers 
are paid $50 a week in Chicago—an average of 4 cents for each quart 
they deliver. They earn $40 to $60 in New York, similar high rates 
in other cities. Naturally they went to keep their Jobs, so they 
encourage home deliveries and discourage store sales. In Chicago, 
union drivers warned stores not to buy from strike-breaking inde¬ 
pendents; stores that did not heed were bombed. One prloe-outtlng 
farmers’ co-operative suffered 75 percent breakage of its bottles. 
Milk-wagon drivers have urged union labor in various cities not to 
buy milk in paper containers (bandied In stores). Pins have been 
stuck in the containers to make them leak, lemon Jx^loe has been 
needled into them with hypodermic syringes to sour the milk. 

Gtoverzimental agencies have used strong tactics to hold up the 
price of milk. The Federal Government no longer tries to set retell 
prices, but State, county, and city authorities have been busy. It 
Is cheaper to sell milk through stores than to deliver It to homes, 
yet In 30 out of 129 cities recently studied State law forbids any 
difference In price, and In 36 other cities the price in stores and 
from delivery wagons is the same. Where there is no law there are 
other ways of getting results. Most powerful weapon Is the refusal 
of health authorities to inspect and license farmers who want to 
ship milk and thus increase the supply. In a famous Chicago case 
800 farmers willing to pay all inspection costs had to go to court 
before they could compel the city’s health department to send in¬ 
spectors. In Portland, Oreg., efforts to limit the mllkshed went so 
far that licenses and quotas were for a time traded for cash like 
stocks and bonds. Ordinances regulating pasteurization also can 
be manipulated to close the market to newcomers. 

'The residt of all these factors Is that the retail price of milk has 
remained high throughout the depression, higher than other foods, 
higher than the cost-of-living Index, higher than wages. Consump¬ 
tion of fluid milk has fallen off. 

Milk magnates sometimes express doubt that the consumption of 
milk would increase measurably if the price were to come down. 
But there is considerable evidence that it would. The First Na¬ 
tional chain began to sell milk In its Boston stores at 2 cents under 
home-delivery price and Its business was increasing rapidly until a 
new law limited the spread to 1 cent and for good measure added 
that milk sold in paper containers should be priced a cent above 
bottled milk. Milk consumption In the Boston area thereupon 
dropped 100,000 quarts a day. Boston stations sold milk at 6 cents 
to people on relief, 7 cents to W. P. A. famlllss. Use of milk by relief 
families went up 60 percent; total consumption for Boston increased 
10 percent. 

As Income rises the consumption of milk rises with it. Families 
with $15 to $20 a week use a little less than 2^/^ quarts a week per 
person. Families with $50 and more buy upward of dV 2 quarts 
per person. 

Another significant fact; Since 1927 the price of condensed milk 
has been sinking steadily, and sales have increased by 60 percent. 

The one immediate hope that more people can get all the milk 
they want lies with store distribution, but the present price Is set 
by the cost of home delivery, a service that many people cannot 
afford. 

Even home-delivery costs could be brought down somewhat. A 
Milwaukee survey showed 7 companies delivering In each of 147 
blocks; 2 blocks were visited by 17 trucks. But the saving here 
could hardly be more than a cent a quart, even If some legal way 
could be found to enforce less duplication. 

But the typical 4-cent spread between the price of milk at the 
pasteurizing plant and at the retell store can be cut drastically, 
especially by chain stores. Safeway stores, delivering milk to 29 
of its units In 18 California towns, found the cost to be four-tenths 
of a cent a quart, not 2% cents, which Is the average spread else¬ 
where, All in all, the store price of milk could be 4 cents under 
the home-delivery price without taking anything from farmer or 
storekeeper. 

The trend to store sales is apparently on the Increase. In Chi¬ 
cago, Detroit, Washington. Los Angeles, and Boston Independent 
operators are selling milk through stares at cut prices. Store sales 
are growing in New York. In that market Borden and Sheffield 
keep their own brand names out of the stores, but they have sub¬ 
sidiaries under other names selling milk to stores for resale at a 
cent under their own home-delivered brands. 

Why in many cities do the store prices remain high? The answer 
Is pressure—^pressure from the unions, from the big milk oon^ 
panics, from the farmers. ’The companies do not want to antag¬ 
onize the unions. They have large investments in home-delivery 
equipment. For all their protestations, they may make fairly good 
money out of home deliveries In ways not immediately apparent. 
For example, there are profits on special items. Grade A milk, 
its difference from grade B negligible, has sold in New York at 3 
cents more a quart. It averages only 0.16 percent more butterfat, 
and that is like buying butter at $8 a pound. Then there Is 
vitamin D milk, containing a few drops of fish-liver oil or exposed 
to Irradiation, and sold at a cent over grade A. Every move the 
milk companies make, from their chocolate-vltalax extras to their 
advertisements, shows plainly that they regard themselves as being 
in a specialty business and not as dealing in a staple. 

But store sales at lower prices would vastly Increase the sale of 
milk. Why don’t the big companies want that added volume? The 
answer reveals the structure of the milk companies in all its beauty. 
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Tbty do not need to push tlie eele or nuld milk because the milk 
not taken fireeh by consumers is **suiplus** mllk» at a 2 prios, 
and they convert It into milk products In which there Is a big 
proht* In 1926, 69 percent of Borden's net Inconxe was from man¬ 
ufactured mUk products. National Dairies increased Its scale of 
milk products 40 percent, whUe Ita fluid-mllk volume dropped 21 
percent. 

As for the farmers, they have been convinced by a long series of 
painful demonstrations that any price out in the cities will come 
out of their hides. The big companies explain regretfully that their 
own costs are fixed and that they cannot possibly absorb the drop 
In price. Only the big companies, so the theme goes, prevent 
“chlselere*’ from battering down prices paid to farmers. True, 
wh^^ the law permits, independent pay the farmer a price a little 
below class 1 but above the ‘‘blended” price, so that the farmer's 
actual cash return Is greater. But what, ask the big companies, 
would happen to the class 1 price if price cutters and got 

the upper hand? Are not chain stores notorious for loss-leader 
tactics, wrecking a market? So the fanners have become staunch 
supporters of the class price system, which they thought up In the 
beginning, and hostile to the chains and independents. 

The chains are in a spot. They are unpopular In many quarters, 
afraid of further antiohain legislation. If they should cut milk 
prices, even though they paid the farmer the same price as ever, 
It Is likely the big buyers wotdd out the farmer's price “to meet 
competition” and the farmer would retaliate through his lobby with 
some new law cracking down on the chains. 

How soon milk will be cheaper is largely up to the consumer 
and the clarity with which he formulates his wants. If he thinks 
It over, he will not wish to destroy the home-delivery system, but 
will insist that those who do not want It shall not be required to 
pay for It. Similarly, he will not want to Insist that all stores 
sell milk at the same price. Stores which sell a big volume should 
be allowed to reflect resultant economies. Then the housewife 
could make her choice; she could have milk delivered at the top 
price, get It at the neighborhood store for a lower price, or buy 
It at a shopping center for even less. 

If public opinion can form along some such lines, a change in 
the parlous state of milk might proceed very fast. Some big com¬ 
panies are already experimenting cautiously with a 2-quart con¬ 
tainer selling at a lower price per quart; some are paying m<n'e 
attention to store sales. Once increased consumption from lower 
prices Is demonstrated, then the big companies and the farmers 
both may see the light. 

New Philosophy of Government Laid Down By 
President 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1940 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in his recent 
Budget message President Roosevelt laid down a new and 
startling philosophy of government which explains the tax- 
fipend-lend-elect formula which the New Deal administration 
has followed for the past 7 years. In his message the Presi¬ 
dent had a paragraph which reads as follows; 

In the early thirties—prior to 1933—fiscal poUcy was exceedingly 
simple In theory and extraordinarily disastrous In practice. It 
consisted of trying to keep expenditures as low as possible In the 
face of a shrinking national Income. Persistence in this attempt 
came near to bankrupting both our people and our Government. 

If this paragraph means ans^hlng, Mr. Speaker, It means 
that If an individual, or a city, or a state, or a nation gets 
into a position of having an Income so depleted that it does not 
meet expenditures the old rule of thrift, of economizing to 
make both ends meet, is a sure way to bankruptcy. The 
reverse of this policy necessarily must be that when income is 
depleted, one should borrow and spend to get rich. 

The point the President sought to make, of course, was that 
back in 1933 the New Deal had immediately begun to borrow 
and spend far beyond the Government’s income and had put 
idle wage earners back to work. Of course the flaw in this 
reasoning is the startling fact that after 7 consecutive years 
of annual deficits and a national debt now ap¬ 

proaching the $46,000,000,000 mark, there are almost as many 
wage earners out of work today as there were in 1933. If 
the war in Europe had not speeded up some of our industries 


during the past lew months, the number at uiiemployeiS wage 
earners Jignuaiy 1. this year, would have been huiy as large 
as the number of unempOioyed wage eamm back in 1933* 

Antilynchingr Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Jamiary 10, 1940 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, my reason for wanting to sup¬ 
port the bill which is now before the House is because I look 
upon it as a humanitarian measure. 

1 do not believe there is a race of people in the world who 
has been and is being more persecuted than the unforUmate 
Negro. He Is discriminated against in every State in the 
Union. The South is not any more responsible for obstruct¬ 
ing the progress of the Negro than the North, East, and West. 
In my opinion, in proportion to the population of the rest 
Of the country there are Just as many people in the South 
who have and are today doing what they can to promote the 
welfare of the Negro. 

I hope the time is not far off when the persecution of 
colored people and all other peoi^es who are being discrimi¬ 
nated against because of their rdiglon, nationality, or race 
will be permanently discontinued. 


Prohibition of Certain Exports to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. KING 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1940 

LETTER BY HON. HENRY L. STIM80N, FORMER SECRETARY OF 

STATE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the situation in the Orient, now 
and for a number of years last past, presents tragic aspects. 
Though China and Japan are distant from the United States, 
we cannot close our eyes to the conditions there, and to the 
cruel and relentless war which has been prosecuted and is 
being prosecuted by Japan against inollensive Chinese. It is 
reported that more than 40,000,000 Chinese have been driven 
from tixeir homes, and their property, in part, at least, de¬ 
stroyed, and that several million Chinese have been killed; 
cities and towns have been bombed, and defenseless men, 
women, and children In noncombatant areas have been 
destroyed. 

A number of years ago, when Japan seized Manchuria, 
there was universal condemnation of that act. An American 
statesman, Hon. Henry L. Stixnson, was then Secretary of 
State. In a very able state paper he protested against the 
conduct of Japan, and, as I recall, called attention to the 
fact that the seizure of Manchuria was a violation of the 
Nine Power Pact, if not the Four Power Pact, and certainly 
was in contravention of the terms of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

Unfortunately. Great Britain did not Join our Government 
in protest against the illegal course of Japan. Undoubtedly 
the failure of the signatories to the treaty in question to 
Join the United States in protesting against Japan's course 
encouraged Japan to violate further the terms of the treaties 
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and to seize territory in China, The failure of the signa¬ 
tories to the treaty in aueetlon to act promptly when Man¬ 
churia was sei2sed has undoubtedly been regard by Japan 
as evidence of the fact that they would not adopt measures 
that would interfere with the predatory course which Japan 
is now following. 

In a letter appearing in this morning’s New York Times, 
Mr. Stimson calls the attention of the public to the situation, 
and recommends legislation to prohibit the export to Japan 
of arms, munitions, and raw materials entedng into the 
manufacture of war materials. I believe the majority of the 
American people agree with the views expressed in Mr. Stim- 
son’s letter. I therefore ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter inserted in the Excord. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Eicoao, as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of January 11, 1940J 

In the problems presented to them by the present chaotic condi¬ 
tions of the ICuropean world the Oovemment and people of the 
United States have taken successfully their first step toward an 
aillrmatlve foreign policy. They have repealed the automatic arms 
embargo, which made them in effect an unwilling aUy of those 
nations of whose international conduct they disapproved. They 
have returned to the policy of their fathers, who believed that 
peace-loving nations, when they were unjiistly threatened or at¬ 
tacked. should be allowed to defend themselves with arms purchased 
in neutral markets. 

our people have thus shown that they were not afraid to dis¬ 
criminate between right and wrong. They have recognized that 
there is a difference between official neutrality and moral blindness. 

And so far there have followed no evil results of this action, but, 
on the contrary, much good. The nations which are standing for 
the kind of International conduct In which we believe have been 
greatly encouraged, and we ourselves have shown no sign of losing 
our heads in wild adventures. There has been no uncontrollable 
war boom, and the American public is studying deeply and trying 
carefully to appraise the difficult problems with which we are 
confronted. 

PROBLEM iN THE EAST 

Now we are approaching another national problem brought about 
by war—this time on the opposite side of the world—in Asia. For 
3 years the great resources of our country to a major degree have 
been thrown continuously to the aid of wrongdoing in the Far 
East. They have been used not only to assist unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion against China but also to facilitate acts of inexcusable cruelty 
toward unoffending Chinese civilians—^women and children. They 
have been used to promote the violation of treaties which we initi¬ 
ated emd which represent the hope of modern civilization In the Far 
East. They have been \ised to destroy the humanitarian work 
carried on in China by American churches, missionaries, and edu¬ 
cators. The evil which we have assisted in China has been much 
more widespread and brutal than anything which has yet happened 
in Europe, but American responsibility In dealing with It is some¬ 
what different. 

It Is not our national legislation which is at fault, but a com¬ 
paratively small number of individual Americans who are directly 
responsible-~chlefly the merchants who are selling to Japan the 
ore, steel, and scrap iron indispensable for her bombs, and the 
large oil producers who are selling to her the even more indis¬ 
pensable aviation gasoline for her planes. Today that responsibility 
has become more clear than ever. The resources of the very few 
other nations who formerly Joined with us in that traffic are now 
nearly all absorbed in the European war. Except in America there 
are very few of these indispensable materials for aggression which 
are now left available to Japan. The focus for responsibility is 
thus almost wholly centered upon us. The figures of the sordid 
traffic have been published and republished many times and there 
is no need for repeating them here. If a prophet Nathan were 
abroad in the world today, his finger would point unerringly at 
Uncle Sam and there would be no doubt in his decision, *'Thou 
art the man.*' 

And yet as to the American people as a whole that would be an 
unjust condemnation. Both the press and the Oallup polls over¬ 
whelmingly show that there is no International i^uestlon on which 
our people are more thoroughly united than as to the Japanese ag¬ 
gression against China. From the beginning they have accurately 
appraised the Eastern issue and from the l>eginnlng their 
decision has been overwhelmingly against Japan—against her on 
the original aggression and even more against her on the brutality 
with which that aggression has been carried out. More than four^ 
fifths of those who nave expressed their opinion In a recent Oallup 
poll are In favor of stopping the evil with an embargo. 

rLAOIHO aSSPOZraiBlLlTT 

The real responsibility therefore rests first upon the compara¬ 
tively small gfoup of Americans have been wHUng to soil their 
hands with this dirty trafllo; and, secondly, upon those political 
leaders who have tried to frighten our Oovemment from doing any¬ 
thing to prevent the Wrong by warning them that to do so would 
surely lead them into war with Japan. 


Experienced observers have promptly recognised and 
stated that such a fear was without cr^lble foundation; that the 
very last thing which the Japanese Oovemment desires Is a war 
with the United States; and that on the contrary every act and word 
of our Oovemment in respect to the Orient Is followed with most 
anxious solicitude in Japan. Admiral Yamell, In a discussion in 
the New York Town Hall Radio Forum was one of the most recent 
of such observers, and certainly his authority is outstanding. 

But the clearest demonstration came when our Government, after 
a long period of forbearance with repeated violations of our own 
rights in China, took sudden and vigorous action and on July 26 
last denounced the Japanese-American commercial treaty of 1911, 
to become effective 6 months from that date. This was followed on 
October 19 by an extraordinary public address by our Ambassador 
to Japan expressly warning the Japanese people "that American 
public opinion strongly resents some of the things that Japan's 
armed forces are doing in China today"; also that this public 
opinion "is unanimous." 

NEW TREATY SOUGHT 

Did Japan bluster and threaten war after these abrupt and very 
direct warnings from our Government? She did not. She at once 
put the brakes on the long series of aggressive acts of her agents 
against Americans in China. She promised to reopen the lower 
Yangtze River. She uttered other conciliatory statements. Some 
of her statements indicated a complete misconception as to the 
character and cause of our resentment, but they were certainly 
not warlike. 

And ever since there has been going on in this country a con¬ 
certed movement, very evidently originating In Tokyo, composed 
of suggestions and requests addressed to chambers of commerce, 
Members of Congress, and other prominent persons urging that 
pressure be brought to bear on our Executive to hasten into nego¬ 
tiation for a new commercial treaty with Japan. 

We are also being urged from quarters usually quite easily 
traceable to Japanese sources not to lose the present "golden 
opportunity" to offer our good offices toward bringing the hostilities 
in China to an end. In short, a course has been followed which 
can be at once recognized as characteristic of Japan's diplomacy 
ever since, under the leadership of her military leaders, she em¬ 
barked on her conquest of Manchuria. 

Those leaders desire strongly to subjugate China, but they also 
clearly recognize that a head-on quarrel with us would be fatal 
to that project. As a result, there follows a suggestion for our 
mediation, they knowing full well that nothing undeslred by Japan 
can come out of such a proposal, while in the meanwhile any 
action by our Government to stop our traffic in arms with her will 
be effectively forestalled. 

On January 26 next the 6 months' notice given by our Govern¬ 
ment of the abrogation of the treaty with Japan will have expired. 
Our Government will then be morally free to act with respect to 
our commerce with that country. It is therefore important that 
our people should consider and discuss the matter thoroughly and 
in its broadest aspects so that our Government may act in the 
light and with the support of an intelligent public opinion. 

In the first place, our Interests in the Far East are not limited 
to the narrow interests of our present commerce In that region. 
They are far broader and more permanent. We are the largest 
nation bordering on the eastern side of the Pacific Ocean. We are 
increasingly concerned with what happens on the other side. 
In the past we have not hesitated to recognize the responsibility 
which that position involved. We have been active and potent in 
spreading the infiuence of our civilization as a moral and cultural 
force among our neighbors on the opposite shore of that ocean. 
Not only have American missionaries and educators been more Influ¬ 
ential than those of any other nation In attempts to spread there 
the peaceful influence of our American principles and mode of life 
but in the Philippines for over 40 years we have been building up 
a very successful demonstration of self-government among some 
16.000,000 Of Filipino people. 

MOVES FOR PEACE 

Our purposes In doing this have not been chimerical or fantastic. 
They have represented the long-range interests of our country. In 
each of these methods we have sought to lend our Influence toward 
the maintenance of principles of peace and stability among the 
crowded populations of Asia. We have recognized that along that 
line rested the far-sighted interests of our own country. It has 
been clear to us that among these interests was the continuance of 
the stability and Independence of the naturally peaceful ciUture of 
the Chinese Nation. 

If for no other reason, we foresaw that in the future development 
of that culture there rested stable relations and great possibilities 
of frultfiU commerce with us. Today anyone who thinks can see 
that it is for our interest that there should continue to exist in 
eastern Asia three independent and stable nations, Japan, Russia, 
and China, rather than that one or two of these nations should 
successfully conquer and dominate the third. 

Furthermore, when we examine their history during the past 60 
years, we do not believe that the Japanese are capable of establish¬ 
ing in China a regime of peace, possessing the characteristics of se¬ 
curity, law, justice, order, and stability. In their conquest of 
Korea, their subsequent 21 demands upon China, and their still 
later Invasion of Manchuria, we recognize that the Japanese have 
been heavy contributors to the conditions of disorder which have 
sometimes developed and prevailed In the Chinese Nation; and, last 
of all, during the past 3 years we can easily see that the methods 
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China have produced on the part of 
prevailing Bueplclon. fear, and outright 
Japan were able to occupy forcibly all 
of China, the relationship between the Japanese In China and the 
Chinese population would be characterized by constant resort to 
force and manifestations of violence. 

PUrthermore. we recognize that the immediate responsibility for 
this rests upon the Japanese Army, which during the past 10 years 
has succeeded In obtaining a domination over the civil authorities 
of Japan to an extent which Is contrary to all the democratic prin¬ 
ciples which we believe In as the best security for a stable national 
or international policy. 


TAKING isstnc TO PEOPLE 

For these reasons we have a strong feeling that It is highly de¬ 
sirable In the interests of the United States that the Japanese 
military organization should become discredited in the eyes of the 
Japanese people. We know that the Japanese people are highly 
patriotic and that until they themselves become convinced that 
their army has embarked on a venture which is a failure and which 
also has brought severe burdens and hardships upon the Japanese 
people, it will be unlikely that the people will cease to support it. 

I think that in the foregoing I have stated briefly what are the 
current views of an overwhelming majority of the American people 
who have at all considered what is going on in the Far East. 

Now what are natural deductions from such views and beliefs? 
In the first place, what light does it shed upon the position we 
should take toward the organized movement that Japan Is evi¬ 
dently making in this country today suggesting that our Govern¬ 
ment should mediate with a view to stopping hostilities in China? 
Whit prospect is there that our efforts would recruit In any kind of 
a peace which would be in accordance with tho historic interests 
and alms of our country in that region? Is there any likelihood 
that Japan would accept a peace of such a character that any high- 
minded or patriotic American could take satisfaction in it? Is 
there any likelihood that China would willingly accept the only 
kind of peace which the Japanese Army would be willing to consent 
to? Should this country lend its influence toward imposing on 
China a peace which disrupted her territory or destroyed her inde¬ 
pendence or made her economically or militarily a vassal of Japan? 
china’s confidence renewed 


I cannot but believe that the unhesitating answer—the almost 
unanimous answer—by all such Americans to these questions would 
be in the negative. I do not claim knowledge of the military 
situation in China other than what is in the possession of any 
Interested and careful reader of the dally press; but, from such 
observations as I have been able to make I am convinced that the 
recent developments in China have given the Chinese Government 
renewed confidence In the capacity of China to resist and that 
China has no intention of making peace on the basis of Japanese 
teims as constantly outlined by her spokesmen. 

On the contrary. I have the strong impression that it is Japan 
whose efforts are beginning to bog down, and these impressions 
are confirmed by the hurried efforts which the Japanese military 
authorities have been making to establish In Nanking a Chinese 
puppet government and to proclaim it os having tho Eupport of the 
Chinese people—a fact which any observer can see is to a very high 
degree untrue. 

So in fhort I see no reason why our Government should now offer 
its efforts to force a peace upon China. I believe that to do so would 
fall to bring any enduring peace; that it would seriously discredit 
the United States to have abandoned the principles toward China 
and the Far East which for nearly half a century it has maintained; 
and that it would seriously impair our future interest in that entire 
region. I believe further that it would merely tend to assist Japan 
In acquiring a legal title to some portion of China that the Japan¬ 
ese Army has seized by force. Consider what the effect of such an 
action on our part would have upon our moral influence toward 
peace In other portions of the world where war Is raging. To one 
who has learned to value the influence of this country In foreign 
affairs as one of the noblest and highest Influences in a broken 
world, such a prospect would seem lamentable indeed. 

No. Such steps as we take should be in the other direction. 
They should be toward supporting and effectuating our princi¬ 
ples and objectives in the Far East rather than of abandoning 
them Holding that aim in view, the course of action easiest and 
most practicable for the United States would be to discontinue 
the assistance which some of our people are now rendering to the 
efforts of the Japanese to destroy the Independent sovereignty of 
China. Without going into detail, there are several lines along 
which our Government could act. 


EfTORTS FOR EMBARGO 

One step it could take today and that step is In line with what 
It has already done. It could address its powerful leadership and 
influence toward persuading those 'Americans who are now engaged 
in exporting iron ore and scrap Iron as well as aeronautical gaso¬ 
line to Japan to cease their exportations. The Secretary of State 
has already successfully applied this method of a so-ca.lled moral 
embargo toward preventing further exports to Japan of airplanes 
and of machinery for the manufacture of the special kind of gaso¬ 
line necessary to fly airplanes. ^ ^ ^ 

It is hard to see why we should stop with those efforts 
go on and try to stop the export of the special gasoline Itself. The 
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stoppage of the machinery for manufacturing that gasoltne is of 
little present avail so long as we permit the export ol the product 
Itself. The readiness of our merchants of airplanes in the past to 
accept such leadership of our State Department should encour¬ 
age it in the belief that it would have the support of our oil and 
scrap merchants in further efforts. 

Compliance with such a request by our Oovemment would he 
worth while as an immediate step In the line of restoring our own 
self-respect. And it might well be an effective step. But it could 
hardly be more than a step. In the light of the vlc^enoe which 
Japan during the past few years has done to the principles ad¬ 
vocated by this country, as well as to our material Interests in 
Asia, such a step can hardly be thought adequate. In order to 
impress Japan with the seriousness of the feeling of our people as 
to this matter, I think our Oovemment will probably have to go 
further. 

BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS 

There are at least four bills now pending In Congress proposing 
directly to prohibit the export by us to Japan of arms, munitions, 
and the raw materials out of which arms are made. One of these 
bills bases its proposed action speolflcally upon the reason that the 
arms and materials thus prohibited are Intended to be used in vio¬ 
lation of the sovereignty and territorial integrity of a nation whose 
sovereignty and integrity the United States Is obligated by treaty 
to r'^spset. 

The passage of such legislation would have the mat advantage 
of demonstrating more clearly than any other method the reason 
for our action and the emphasis which we place upon right conduct 
in international relations and particularly upon the treaty for 
which we are mainly responsible, undertaking to respect the integ¬ 
rity and Independence of China. 

Furthermore, the fact that our Congress representing our entire 
people had taken such action would carry with it a weight of influ¬ 
ence which would be far more effective in Impressing the people 
of Japan with the sincerity of our purpose than any other action. 
The stable equilibrium of eastern Asia, in which the United States 
is BO deeply interested and which is now menaced by Japan’s at¬ 
tack upon China, cannot be restored without a complete reversal 
of the conduct followed for several years by the leaders of the Jap¬ 
anese Army. And among the Influences which would be effective 
in ultimately accomplishing that reversal next to the courageous 
and stubborn resistance of the Chinese Nation would be the knowl¬ 
edge in Japan that the United States, through the action of Its 
representative Congreiii^. had deliberately and clearly taken such a 
weighty step to evince its disapproval. 

Indeed, the influence of such action by our Oovemment would 
transcend even the great crisis in Asia. Throughout the broken 
and warring world of today it would show that this Nation recog¬ 
nizes its responsibility for making efforts toward the restoration 
of law and order and that wherever its peaceful Influence can effec¬ 
tively be thrown it will be thrown on the side of independence and 
freedom and against militarized aggression. It would thus power¬ 
fully tend to confirm the already great influence which has been 
exercised by the repeal last autumn of the automatic embargo 
legislation. 

Henry L. Stxmbon. 

New York, January 10, 1940, 


Tributes to Senator Glass on His Birthday 
Anniversary 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1940 


ADDRESS BY RUSSELL C. LEFPINGWELL AND VARIOUS COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Monday last the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison! had printed in the Record a 
number of tributes to my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. QlassI, on the occasion of the 
recent celebration of his birthday anniversary. Included in 
those tributes was part of the remarks of Mr. Russell C* 
LefBngwell, of New York. I now present, and ask to have 
printed in the Record the full text of Mr. LefiElngwell’s re¬ 
marks on that occasion, together with communications on 
the ssune sujjject from a large number of Senators and other 
distinguished Americans. 
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There being no objection* the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Bboord, as foHows: 

ABemS BT BtMBLL C. LEfTZNGWBUU 

Becaiise of the tUgb admiration they hare for him and the lore 
they bear him* friends and admirers of Gijmm Olass all over the 
country wish to mark hit elghty«aeeond birthday by eetabllshing a 
profeasorahm of goremment in his honor here at Sweet Briar. 

Here in Virginia Cabibi Ozass was bom. Here he has made his 
home. Here he has lived his life, and here, a few miles from 
Senator CHasb’ birthplace and his home his distinguished sister 
presides over the destinies of this young, thriving, and beautiful 
college lor women. 

The business of government has always been an Important con¬ 
cern of a free people. It is more than ever the concern of a free 
people in these days when government Is taking to itself more and 
more activity in the affairs and lives of the citizens. 

The enfranchisement of women, an event so recent In the history 
of our democracy, so recent, indeed, In the lifetime of Carter Glass, 
and of many of us older folk, makes It important that government 
should be studied by the educated women of the country in order 
that they may know what is and what is not the function of 
government: what is good government and what is bad government: 
what is the free government of a free democracy and what is 
despotism: and how government should be administered. 

We are discarding a free economy, or seem to be doing so. We 
ere tending away from a government of laws to a government by 
bureaus and to bureaucratic administration. To quote Arthur Mao- 
mahon on government in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences: 

'The abandonment of laissez-faire is indicated moat forcefully in 
the multiplication of ad hoc regulatory boards. Far from repre¬ 
senting sotind legislation and perfected administration, they are 
signiftcant as confessions of a need and as the crude beginnings of 
control. A society Intent on exploitation and schooled to leave 
adjustments to initiative and competition has become uncom¬ 
fortable and been forced to act without knowing what it wished 
to do. The first steps have taken the form of a congeries of unre¬ 
lated statutes nearly devoid of policy, by which undigested prob¬ 
lems have been devolved upon amorphous agencies that acUnin- 
Ister a kind of compulsory arbitration among conflicting interests-** 

Evidently it is essential that woman’s Instinct for good housekeep¬ 
ing. and her experience in it, should be applied to the affairs of the 
National Oovemment. and that every educated woman in particular 
should have an opportunity to know and understand the business of 
government, how it Is conducted, and how it ought to be. 

If the study of government sounds arid and dreary when pre¬ 
sented in terms of the language I have quoted from an encyclopedia, 
then let it be made fresh and vital by the study of the lives and 
utterances of the great men who have made the Oovemment of the 
United States what It is. 

The business of government is not an arid thing. It Is a human 
thing. It is in the lives of great men that we find Inspiration to 
study the science and art of government and to seek to apply It to 
our own times. Virginia was the home of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe. It was the home of Patrick Henry, of 
Marshall, and of Robert E. Lee. It was the birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson. This same Virginia is the birthplace and home of Carter 
Glass. 

It was 22 years ago that I first met Mr. Glass. Those were war¬ 
times. He was chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency of the House of Representatives and I was Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. He had been the chief author and the congres¬ 
sional sponsor of the Federal Reserve Act and the man most of all 
others entitled to be honored for devising and enacting and institut¬ 
ing the Federal Reserve System. The creatlan of that System was 
the most constructive monetary achievement of the United States 
since the foundation of the Republic. Without the Federal Reserve 
System the United States could not conceivably have financed its 
part In the Great War without claaos. In a democracy no great 
measure is the sole achievement of a single man, but of all the many 
people, politicians, bankers, and businessmen who contributed to 
the creation of this Federal Reserve System Carter Glass plainly 
stands out as the man who devised and piloted through the Legis¬ 
lature and enacted this great measure. 

After armistice, Secretary McAdoo resigned and Carter Glass suc¬ 
ceeded him; and for a year and a quarter, or thereabouts, Secretary 
Glass presided over the finances of the United States; and in par¬ 
ticular it was he who led In the flotation of the Victory Liberty 
Loan. Secretary McAdoo, in the effort to finance the war, had 
drawn into the Treasury a little Treasury cabinet mostly of New 
Yorkors known to him or to his associates in the field of law and 
finance. To these men, mostly strangers to him, the new Secretary 
of the Tteasury gave his confidence and support in the work they 
were ilolng for the Treasury. Secretary Glass inherited the prob¬ 
lem of financing the overhang of the war burden, not less dunoifit 
than that of financing the war during the period of active hostili¬ 
ties. The public debt continued to rise very rapidly from Armistice 
Day until It reached its peak In August 1919. Secretary Glass 
had to find means to finance thle mounting public debt after the 
fervor of the war spirit had abated. Then the members of the 
great Liberty Loan organizations which had been created during the 
War were naturally anxlolxs to return to their private lives and to 
the serious business of earning a living In the dUBouit period of 
post-war readjustment. And the people of America who had been 
taught to stint themselves In order to finance their government at 


war wore likewise weary of the sacrifices Imposed upon them by the 
war and anxious to relax from the high tension and selfHMortilce of 
the war days. In spite of these difficult conditions, the nmUUy 
mounting debt of the war’s overhang on the one hand, and the 
rapidly waning war fervor of the people on the other. Secretary 
Glass launched the Victory Liberty Loan and campaigned the 
country for It. He never feared faUure and never stood In danger 
of failure. And his great Victory Loan was a great success. 

During the year and a quarter when Carter Glass was Secretary 
of the Treasury we lived and worked together dally. Then he went 
to the Senate and I, not so long after, went back to my law practice 
in New York. But in those 15 months I learned to admire and love 
this man of Virginia; this man of the frail, but seemingly inde¬ 
structible physique, the indomitable will and the great heart. And 
that love and admiration and the friendship then formed are as 
much alive today as when our paths separated 20 years ago. 

And if it Is, as I believe it is, the business of a government of free 
men, both to govern these men and to preserve their freedom, then 
the life of Carter Glass, of Virginia, as a politician, as a newspaper 
editor, and as a statesman, is in itself a lesson In government. A 
free and fearless and untrammeled press he stands for and exempli¬ 
fies; a free and fearless life in politics he stands for and exemplifies. 
There Is something else that Carter Glass has that few have. He 
has the power of passionate eloquence in a cause. He is imcon- 
troUable in his devotion to the truth. He is possessed of com¬ 
mand of the English language unrivaled In his day, and has the 
power of Indignation and the gift of enthusiasm. Carter Glass is 
the true example of the leader of a free people. A great editor, a 
great legislator, creator, and defender of the Federal Reserve System, 
Secretary of the Treasziry, Congressman, and Senator of the United 
States, fiery and eloquent defender of the truth: this Is Carter 
Glass. In his name and honor friends and admirers of his through¬ 
out the country present this birthday gift to Sweet Briar. 

And to you. Senator, as a reminder of this birthday party we give 
this book containing the signatures of many of your friends With 
best wishes for many happy returns of the day. 


James A. Parley: "It is with sincere regret that I find myself im- 
able to accept your invitation. I am particularly sorry because 
there is no one I would more readily wish to honor than Senator 
Carter Glass. He has been a friend of mine ever since we first 
met, and I have for him a very high regard and affection." 

Mrs. John Nance Garner: "The Vice President regrets that It will 
be Impossible for him to be present. He dearly loves and admires 
the Senator and considers him one of the greatest living states* 
men and one of the most patriotic of our American citizens. It 
is always a joy to do honor to such a man." 

William McC. Martin, president of Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis: "No honor Is too great for Senator Glass and we are disap¬ 
pointed in not being able to personally tell him so." 

Senator Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee; *T am more than sorry 
that I cannot be present. Vli^nla has cause to be proud of many 
of her sons, but of none should she feel more proud than she does 
of Carter Glass. I am one of his greatest admirers." 

President John Lloyd Newcomb, of the University of Virginia: 
"There is no public servant of Virginia more worthy of honor than 
the distinguished senior Senator, and we would like very much to 
be of the company on January 4. Please convey to the Senator 
our very keen regret at our Inability to be present." 

Senator Arthur H. Vandbnbero, of Michigan; 'T deeply regret 
that I cannot accept your invitation. I shall be with you in spirit, 
joining as always in any tribute to the superlatively splendid 
citizenship and patriotism of the senior Senator from Virginia." 

Senator William E. Borah, or Idaho: "1 deeply regret 1 shall not 
be able to attend the dinner to be given in honor of Senator Glass. 
But 1 should like you and friends of the Senator to know how 
grateful I feel to have been Invited to have a part In doing honor 
and paying tribute to Virginia's distinguished statesman and 
patriot. 

"But why should*! say Virginia? In the truest and finest sense 
he belongs to the Nation. To the Nation he has long contributed 
the wealth of a gifted mind and the unselfish and superior services 
of a devoted spirit. His unfailing courage in public affairs, the 
stainless purity of his private and public life, and all those qual¬ 
ities of greatness which make up the genius of Carter Glass, as 
In the case of so many celebrated leaders of the Old Dominion, are 
imperlshably a part of the pride and the glory of the Republic.** 


January 2. 1940. 

Dear Mr. Lancaster: Will you please convey to both Mr. Glass and 
Mr. Byrd my best wishes and very greatly oblige? 

Yours very sincerely. 

Paul A. Redmond. 


Washinoton, D. C., January 4 . 

Sweet Briar Ooijjme» 

Sioeet Brkar, Va,: 

Please give zny affectloxiate greetings to my beloved friend, Cartes 
Glass, to whom you are doing honor tonight. To him all honor is 
due, no less for what he is than for what ne has done. His stature 
has gained In moral grandeur with the years as his character has 
In massiveness. New statesmen anywhere at any time have shown 
such consistent Integrity of mind, character, and purpose as he. 
QoCL bless him. 
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M188 Meta Glass, WASimiOToif, D, O. 

Sweet Briar CoUe^e, Virginian 

'^® principles for which he has 
stood and the courage he has always displayed as a public servant 
an inspiration to us'^all.T coSir^tulate 8wee“ Br^ 
> establishment of the Castee Glass professorship of 

Pat HAamsoN, 

United States SeTiator. 

^ « - Richmond, Va., January 4. 

Dabnbt S. Lancaster, ««* y *. 

Sweet Briar College: 

Owing to unpromising weather am compelled to deny myself the 
great pleasure of being with you and your guests tonight. Please 
convey to Sector Glass my respect and admiration for his magnlfl- 
cent service to our country. My best wishes for the success of the 
evening and your good work. 

John M. Miller, Jr. 


WASBXNoroir. D. O.. January 4, 

Dr. MiTA Glass. 

President, Sweet Briar College, Virginia: 

Regret my inabdity to be present. In a very imperfect way# I 
desire to express my personal congratulations to senator Oartbe 
Glass on the occasion of his having rounded out 83 years of a very 
full life. I deem It more appropriate, however, to congratulate 
America on Its being the blr^place of a good and manly man. 
The strength and endurance of democracy is structured by far¬ 
sighted, fearless fellows like the cxatrageous young man Who today 
rounds out his eighty-second year amid the praise of his native 
State and the plaudits of the country, to which he has rendered, as 
B citizen and as a Senator, so much servloe. History wUl speak more 
eloquently of Carter Glass than is possible of those who alfectlon- 
ately greet him tonight, of which number I am one in spirit. 

Senator Pat MoCarean. 


Washington, D. O. 


Dabnet B. Lancaster. 

Executive Secretary, Board of Overseers, Sweet Briar College, 
Virginia: 

Sweet Briar has endeared itself to all of US by honoring that 
great Virginian and great American, Carter Glass. 

James F, Btrnes. 


^ ^ . Richmond, Va. 

Dabnet S. Lancaster, 

Sweet Briar College: 

Regret I will not be with you to honor Senator Glass tonight. 

Butord Scott. 


Washington. D. C., January 4, 

Hon. Harrt F*lood Byrd, 

Sweet Briar College, Virginia: 

Please convey to Senator Glass my very deep appreciation for 
the opportunity I have had to know one of America’s noblest 
citizens. 

Edward R. Burke, 

United States Senator. 


Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Daeney S. Lancaster, 

Sweet Briar College: 

Please convey my congratulations to Senator Glass. 

Col, JuLiEN H, Hill. 


Washington, D. C., January 3. 

Dean Emily H. Dutton, 

Sweet Briar College, Virginia: 

It Is with the keenest regret that I am denied the privilege of 
being present at the dinner honoring Senator Carter Glass on the 
occasion of the establishment of the Carter Glass professorship of 
government for Sweet Briar College. Senator Glass is a great 
American, an intellectual and courageous public servant, and a 
lovable man. He occupies a rare place among the patriots and 
statesmen in American history. 

Tom Connally, 

United States Senator. 

Richmond. Va., January 4. 

President Meta Glass. 

Sweet Briar College, Virginia: 

Terribly disappointed, impossible attend celebration. Congratu¬ 
lations to Carter Glass and Sweet Briar. 

Belle Boone Beard. 


Washington, D. C., January 4. 

Dr. Meta Glass, 

President, Sweet Briar College: 

It had been my Intention to be present personally tonight to 
felicitate Senator Carteb Glass on his birthday and to voice my 
hearty approval of the establishment of the Carter Glass professor¬ 
ship of government at Sweet Briar College. Senator Glass Is one 
of the great Americans of all time and we honor ourselves In honor¬ 
ing him. It is a source of great Joy to me to see this tribute paid 
to a hne American while he Is still able to enjoy it. 

Albert B. Chandler, 

United States SeTiator. 


My Dear Mr. Lancaster: There Is no man in public life whom I 
more admire, and my affection for the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia knows no bounds. His contributions to the welfare 
of our country are widely applauded at this time, as they have 
been for years; but. In my opinion, It will be left to historians of 
the future to properly and completely tell how much his presence 
meant to his country and his countr 3 rmen. No man in the Senate 
commands more respect, and there is none here who more com¬ 
pletely compels the affection of his fellows. 

May I say again that I am terribly sorry that circumatanoes 
beyond my control denied me the opportunity of sending a word to 
you that might be added to those being prepared for Senator Glass. 

I am among the millions who hope and pray for his continuing 
good health and lasting happiness. 

Sincerely yours. 

Senator Francis Maloney. 


In *8pite of press reports that Senator Glass does not like to 
celebrate his birthday, 1 do not feel that I can let the occasion 
pass without extending my best wishes and expressing the hope 
that he will have many more, and that he can continue his useful 
and valued service to the country. 

Ronald Ransom. 


I would not feel that the year had officially started If I did not 
write to congratulate Senator Glass upon his birthday on the 4th 
of January. It is with great pleasure that I do this now, and 1 
hope that 1940 will be a year of health, happiness, and good fortune 
to him. I am looking forward to our various contacts during the 
course of it. 

With congratulations and warm good wishes for the Senator, 

Henry Moroenthau, Jr. 

We glory In the honor that is Justly Senator Glass’. He is de¬ 
serving of the highest tributes and worthy of man's praise. Mrs. 
Halsey Joins in many happy returns. 

Edwin A. Halsey. 

I regret that I cannot by my presence evidence my deep personal 
respect for Senator Glass as a statesman and my sincere affection 
for him as a friend. 

L. W. Douglas. 


Although we are separated by almost 2.000 miles, I am thinking 
of Senator Glass on his eighty-second anniversary, wishing him 
health, happiness, and a world of every good thing throughout the 
year ahead. 

Sam G. Bratton. 


congratulations to Senator Glass. I wish for him many more 
years of usefulness and happiness. Sorry I cannot be with him. 
With affection and admiration. 

P. H. Drswry. 


Washington, D. C., January 4. 

Dabney Lancaster, 

Sweet Briar College, Virginia: , 

My warmest congratulations to Miss Glass and to you and her 
associates at Sweet Briar on establishing in the name of this great 
American a foundation for the teaching of history, which I hope 
will always be held in the channels of sanity, patriotism, and com¬ 
mon sense which our great American so vividly exempllfles. Please 
express to Senator Glass the great admiration and esteem which we 
all hold for him and congratulate him on so courageous and useful 
a career. I deeply regret that I cannot be present to witness this 
fitting tribute to on© of Virginia’s greatest -sons. 

Geobob Y, Wortminoton, Jr. 


All blessings on Senator Glass this day and every day. 

Amelie Troubetzkoy. 


Owing to previous engagements, I find it impossible to attend 
the dinner given to Senator Glass. For over a quarter centiary I 
have been privileged to enjoy the association and protection of his 
friendship, and like millions of others unknown to him have reaped 
the benefits of his wise and courageous statesmanship. Any honor 
or tribute will be but a small evidence of the admiration and 
affection in which he Is hold by his countrymen. May good luck, 
happiness, and peace be his for many years to come. 

Sincerely, 

Bbrnabd M. Baruch. 
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Aooept my hearty ocmgratulattons upon the splendid and well- 
deserved tribute paid to Senator Qlams by Sweet Briar. Certainly 
he has reason to be proud of the universal esteem, respect, and 
affection in which he ta held by all of the people ol this country. 
Mrs. Battle Jotns me In afleotlonate remembrances azkd warm per¬ 
sonal regards to Senator Olsss and his sister. 

OsQROs OkiaooN Battlb. 


Institute of World Affairs. Riverside, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, IHO 


ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OP UTAH 

Mr. BHiBO. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have Inserted in the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas] 
before the Institute of World Affairs at Riverside, Calif., on 
December 15, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Ricord, as follows: 

Dr. von KlelnSmld. colleagues on the program, and members of 
the institute, I have a feeling, President von KlelnSmld, that I am 
not going to give a very good talk tonight, because when I asked 
the good Lord to help me through with It I just offered a prayer 
that I might do well enough to be Invited back again. By not 
being here for the full session I have missed the inspiration of this 
occasion and the meetings of the Institute. I have listened tonight 
to the only two talks that 1 have heard, the splendidly optimistic 
talk of Dr. Martin, who last year, in describing what he had seen 
llrst hand in Europe, gave me more Information right here, more 
real thought about what was taking place over there, than I got 
from the three Ambassadors who came over to tell us about it and 
from anyone else during the whole year. That is an extremely 
hopeful sign. And the deductions that Dr. Martin made last year, 
like those he made tonight, were true, just as true as the hunches 
of Dr. RoweU's Greek friend. The world lives both by study and 
by hunch, and that Is my supplement to Dr. Rowell’s definition 
of faith. 

I cannot help but put in here a touch of the religious under the 
inspiration of Dr. Rowell, and say that the world must ever live 
by faith, and we Individuals In the world must live by faith, be¬ 
cause if we try to live by knowledge we have to deal entirely with 
the present and the past, living by those things we remember. The 
glory of man's mind is his ahUlty to project himself Into new 
situations; for when man learned how, after he dlsoovered the 
concept of time, to seek a future, then man arrived at the present, 
thus justifying faith in man and in his ultimate solving of the 
problems of Ufe. 

Dr. Rowell left us with somewhat of a feeling that even if we 
do not go to see What Price Glory, we are still convinced that 
this is a cockeyed world. Well, that is nothing very new. I get 
all mixed up in my contemplation of ancient lore, but 1 think 
there was a day back in the time of Greek msrthology when Diana 
was the goddess of directions. She was called not only Diana of 
the Hunt and Diana of the Crossroads, but also, by the wits of 
ancient times, who then represented those perscme who accepted 
the theory of a cockeyed world, Diana of the Cross Eyes. A Ohlness 
once said that when things were as bad as they possibly could be 
and then take a turn for the worse, then China is normal. 1, too, 
have spoken in the way in which Dr. Rowell spoke, and many a 
time 1 was accused of being a pessimist. But do we want a world 
without problems? Do we want a passive world? Does anyone 
want a condition of bliss? 

I remember one description of a preexistent state where the gode 
met together in their glory and after planning the new world they 
decided to people it. And one plan that was offered called for the 
sending of souls down and the bringing of them back perfect. An¬ 
other plan was to send them down and let them work out their own 
and the world’s destiny. I am sure that it was then that the angels 
shouted for joy. 1 iffiould have wanted to be one ol the angels who 
said **Gtve me a chance,” and not a guaranty of perfection. 

That Is the kind of faith I have in this world. Having been a 
school teacher and watched boys and girls grow Into manhood and 
womanhood. I remember the story of three little pigs experimented 
on at an agricultural station. The three little pigs were taken at 
birth. One pig was given everything a body idiould have, tnclud- 
mg vitamin B; another, just a little of the good; and the third was 
turned loose to rustle for himself. At the end of the experiment 
the first was completely economically worthless, although I suppose 
spiritually all right; the next was one that you and 1 would never 


want; hut the thlwl little pig who rustled for himself developed 
into the kind of pig that made him economically and socially a 
going concern, a prtdb to himself and his owner. 

Let me show you some remavkahle things that have taken place 
in Uiis world lately; and it is through institutions such as this 
one which we are now holding l^t some of these things haw besn 
made possible, Dr, Beard, in his latest artlc^ makes fun of these 
study groiroe and makes fun of anyone who teaches international 
relations, but the fact remains that within a generation it has 
become extremely hard to lead a country such as ours into war, 
while it was very, very eaar to do so in generations past. As 
Dr. Martin has pointed out, these wars which are going on are 
wars Which no one wants, not even those who are fighting them. 
In 1916, after President Wilson delivered his preparedness address, 
I suppose because I had had my photograph taken in a uniform 
once, X was asked to help with the parade In my home city. All 
the citizens marched, including the professional men and the clergy, 
urging that America prepare for war. ThlnklDg of the experiences 
of 1916 and the first part of 1917, we remember a war party in the 
United States which included the majority of our people^for it 
was the people of the United States and not the Government that 
urged war. We read such statements as that of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, whom I am sure we could point out as a leader of the war 
party In America, describing President Wilson as being too weak to 
lead us Into war and writing a letter to an English friend saying 
that probably America would never understand, imder the leader¬ 
ship of such a man as Wilson, that we have to gain our salvation 
through a baptism of blood. If anyone were to say this today, the 
statement would be rare enough to be news, but no newspaper would 
play it up as being representative of the Ideals of the people today. 

There Is—and I have just now been through more than half the 
States of the Union—^there Is absolutely nowhere In the United 
States any war sentiment at all. and this is not because the Ameri¬ 
can people are not willing to do their part for the world; it is not 
because they are cynical; It Is because they have learned down in 
their hearts the futility of war in solving any great question, and 
that is why, along with other things which have to do with war, 
nations are backward in hurling their masses of citizens Into battle. 
Those persons who have scoffed at teachers of international relations 
are not responsible for the people’s having learned this lesson. That 
credit should be given to those who have thought that if the people 
understood war as it actually is they would appreciate Its futility 
and learn to hate it as a medium of settling misunderstandings. 
The war going on is terrible, but extremely scientific, and science 
and knowledge together sometimes will contribute toward prevent¬ 
ing the futility of an experiment. 

Not only are we convinced but it is a fact that America would 
serve no good purpose at all In entering this war, even if we could 
find in its complex nature that side which would be consistent with 
American Ideals. As pointed out by Dr. Martin, the peace of 1918 
and 1919 failed because It was written by scores of nations, all of 
them belligerents. Scores and scores of nations had gone Into war 
and just a few had remained out. Only here and there was a nation 
left to temper the influence of the victors over the vanquished. And 
so much was that the case that constructive agencies of peace were 
interwoven with the destructive hates Incident to the war and some 
of the peace treaties did not become effective even after the war. 
Constructive thinking was tied up with destructive action. Our 
hope for the future is that neutral will for a peaceful world will 
guide thought toward a constructive peace, a peace looking toward 
a better future, not looking back with vengeful hate. Peace, tem¬ 
pered by the wiU of the noncombatant world, Is the promise we 
should like to see fulfilled. 

Now, what will America’s part be In this peace of tomorrow? I 
do not know. X frankly do not know. The American Government is 
such a complex one that it is hard for us to know where the last 
word is; yet I think that, if the will of the American people is 
applied, the American contribution will come from America’s 
experience. 

The technique of world organization is a very vital thing. The 
great stabilltleB of the oldest social democracy and economic democ¬ 
racy of the world are those that rest upon simple principles. There 
Is a political democracy when there is an economic and social 
democracy, for we do not have a political democracy unless we have 
an economic and social one. America's contribution can, first of all, 
be a political contribution. The world has already seen this tech¬ 
nique at work. Where can we find any better form for substituting 
reason for force than that found In courts of Justice? The need, 
therefore, for an international court of justice Is just as apparent 
as it ever was. That Ideal Is as good as it ever was. It probably has 
not functioned quite as well as it might have functioned. It prob¬ 
ably has not been accepted quite as universally as it might have been 
accepted, but we must not lose sight of the fact that In our own 
Government the importance of the Supreme Court of the United 
States was not accepted at once. 

Then we turn to the Ideal of the League, the debating of ques- 
tlone, the eeWllng of disputes by bringing them out before the 
people. The world has known that more than 60 nations have 
•at down around a discussion table, and that these nations will 
not lose that ideal in spite of present noneffeotivenese of the 
League. If we are going to have peace in this world, what better 
ideal can we have for a lasting peace than the hope and aspiration 
Of an intemational labor organization euch as is represented by the 
International Labor Office, an International peace brought about 
by advancing aoclal justice. Thus we have those Ideals and while 
they are not 100 percent effective, they are hablt-formlng Ideals, 
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and when once the nations of the world start to use them, they will 
become great and stabilising influences. 

But, you say, security through international action has failed. 
Just what has not failed? The only wholly successful technique 
that I know of is that of Ohandl, who by his utter weakness still 
makes Qreat Britain listen and act. Here there was never failure 
and Ghandl is true, not only to his ideals, but also to the ac¬ 
complishment of his purpose, and right now he Is not the type cf 
man to thrust a dagger into the back of his opponents. There is, 
then, some hope. 

Armaments do not bring peace and security... One would imagine 
the United States might have an army of 2,000,000 people, and 
trust to that sort of thing. But Poland had an army of 2,000,000 
people; that Is, the nation that was Poland had. We cannot put 
our faith In arms and have It count. And what about the Russian 
hordes? They have men under arms. What If we see in Finland 
overpowering force defeated, It would not be the first time in this 
world that a small force, fighting for the right marshalled with 
right on their side, have overcome millions fighting for what they 
know not. If right should prevail, we would see that there was 
something to be extremely happy about In this world of ours. 

But the best of all is that as far as this great Nation is con¬ 
cerned. war as an instrument of accomplishing national ends is 
considered utterly futile. Our new national attitude In this Is a 
step forward. Then we realize that our own experiences have 
given us now what the world needs in the technique of govern¬ 
mental organization—the federal idea. We do not have to have a 
union of states to apply the federal idea. That is America’s con¬ 
tribution to the art of government, to be sure, but all we need to 
do Is what we have done in our own Union, temper in some way 
the absolute sovereignty of the entity of the larger states and 
emphasize the fact that those activities which are of universal con¬ 
cern shall be treated in a universal way, and those of local char¬ 
acter be treated In a local way, and we have the governmental 
technique for a better world. This America can offer. And under 
that system it could be possible, and it should be possible, to 
receive into that community of nations states of every known 
ideological theory. 

In the United States we are now being pressed to cut off relations 
with Russia. Why? Because we are indignant. But what shall we 
have accomplished by this? Nothing more than to cut off one more 
peaceful process which we must turn to again later. No; we do not 
want to go to the bottom again. Let us build on up. Let us not 
carry the banner for those who do not want to have anything to do 
with Hitler, Stalin, or Mussolini. Their own people and time will 
take care of them. Let us remember this: That one hundred and 
thirty-odd years ago, when a great dictator was running rampant 
over the world and needed gold to carry on aggression, that our own 
Thomas Jefferson entered Into negotiations and paid him gold for 
Louisiana at a time when he knew this money would be used for 
more aggression. If we say that because we do not like our neigh¬ 
bor we shall not have anything to do with him, we do not do any¬ 
thing but make It harder to live with him. The ancients, when 
they taught us the truth of life, wrote of the utter futility of 
attempting to be social by unsocial means. 

The trouble with this world is that it was a fine world as long as 
Adam was alone with the animals in the garden. But as soon as they 
turned Adam into a social being all the ills followed. And there Is 
no greater lesson in the whole range of the Old Testament than the 
lesson of teaching the people to live together, though we have not 
succeeded fully yet. What good does it do not to talk to Hitler? 
What good does it do not to carry on relations with Russia? Russia 
will still be there; the German people will still be there. WhUe we 
would corslder that the world on which international law rests has 
been abused, and nations which theoretically were guaranteed an 
equality with other nations have been wiped out, one laughs ex¬ 
ceedingly loud when, for example, a Hitler overruns and destroys an 
Austria, and overruns and destroys Czechoslovakia, and overruns 
and destroys Poland, and then protests on the grounds of the break¬ 
ing of a rule of international law that Rumania is unneutral In 
allowing a change of the Polish Government to take place in 
Rumania while the Government is in retreat there. Even in a 
situation of that kind we see something that Is hopeful, becauss 
International law still Is used for an arguing point If nothing else. 
That means It Is not dead. 


So In the experience of the United States there has been enough 
of the political technique developed so that we can constructively 
offer something to the world. Now, if we can only find the other 
truths that are so essential, the economic one, for example. If we 
could recognize the economic facts of the world, much would be 
gained. A recognition of an actual world unity by a comparative 
study of national alms would follow. I do not despair. You do not 
despair. Dr. Rowell mentioned Germany In the good old days. I 
was there. This fine old Germany we dream about was not a Ger¬ 
many of freedom of thought and action, and it Is the same with a 
number of things that seemed so good because they are In the past, 

I must say. bad and discouraging and hopeless as the world see^. 
In our own country, for example, more happiness is actuaUy being 
enjoyed by more people in the United States today than was ever 

the case before. ^ - 

And let me leave you with this one thought. We as members or 
a democracy do not like the authoritative state, realizing that it 
means the curbing of a man’s soul, mind, property. 
has which makes him a man In the sense of Americas freed^. 
Nevertheless, there Is no dictator today ® 

result of taking care of the common people. I cJo not believe that 


anyone ever used the expression *%et them eat cake,** btit one thing 
that no dictator accepts today is the possibility ot escaping the 
responsibility of feedinig his people. 


Labor Problems in Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11,1940 


ADDRESS BY RALPH E. MOODY 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by Hon. Ralph E. Moody before the Members’ Forum 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce on January 8. 1940, 
on the subject How Labor Can Cooperate In Developing 
Oregon. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mortal man is Influenced by two Inconsistent emotions—spiritual 
aspiration and material actuality. Neither can be considered or 
treated from the standpoint of the other. It Is, however, that 
desire to mix them which affords the opportunity for the dema¬ 
gogue and gives him his following. Theorists who base their doc¬ 
trine upon any such mixture are false prophets. Permanent or 
perpetual material utopia always has been, ever will be, a mere 
fiction, never a fact. 

Our forefathers, who were Christian In profession and belief, and 
sometimes In practice, gave us a Constitution solely in the domain 
of realism, which wisely and fully provided for individual liberty 
and freedom of speech and action, and guaranteed protection 
in the possession of legally acquired property, thus stimulating and 
encouraging industry and thrift. 

The Constitution did more—It provided for a government of laws, 
and not of men. The forefathers in making and ordaining this 
fundamental law created and established a democratic form of 
government, relying upon the patriotism of the people In nurturing 
and protecting such wonderful heritage. President Abraham Lin¬ 
coln had the right conception in realizing these truths when he 
said that his ’’legs were long enough to reach the ground.” Let 
us, therefore, not permit our feet to be lifted from the ground when 
considering the enactment of laws or when sitting in Judgment on 
our chosen officials in their administration of the laws. 

There is no effect without cause, and the relationship between 
labor and capital in Oregon has been unwholesome and certainly 
retarded the development of this great Commonwealth. 

You are all familiar with the troubles which existed a few years 
ago when strong-armed squads, presumably representing labor, 
but in fact representing only racketeering leaders and corrupt 
capital which used labor to stamp out competition, ran riot in 
this State. To you I need not repeat the details of the labor war 
In Oregon. ’The Indifference of the law-enforcement officers to act 
in some of the localities of the State, and the inability of those 
officers who were anxious and willing to act to properly and 
effectively cope with the then existing conditions, was made ap¬ 
parent to General Martin, who was then our Governor. He saw a 
situation which was throwing thousands of workers out of em¬ 
ployment, stagnating and destroying business, causing irreparable 
loss and great inconvenience to the general public. He instantly 
and patriotically met the challenge to the State’s welfare. Taking 
control, he directed the State police to aid and assist the local 
officers, and he appointed a coordinator in order to secure coopera¬ 
tion with all the law-enforcement agencies of the State. You’ve 
been told and retold the story of the prosecutions which landed 
leaders in Jail and the penitentiary, which gave back to the worker 
the control of his own labor organizations, if he is not too in¬ 
different and unpatriotic to accept the responsibility which has 
been placed directly on him. Right here I want to say that when 
the history of the labor troubles of this decade is written, Oeneral 
Martin and the State of Oregon will be shown to have Jed the way 
out of the morass of discord and loss which labor wars breed. 

You have asked mo how can Oregon labor contribute to the 
development of this Commonwealth. 

Not alone, God knows, con labor accomplish peace. Let me 
use the trite old comparison which says that labor and capital 
is a team which must pull together. That is true. But the gen¬ 
eral public, every man and woman who enjoys the right of franchise, 
must sit In the driver’s seat and direct that team in the way of 
progress. 

Lead by demagogues and self-seekers who have been psychology- 
wise but lacking in the fundamentals of patriotism, unsound 
theorists, who have woven fancy and fact into alluring promises, 
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labor, capital, and tbe ganaral public tmw loat aight of tbe Afri¬ 
can Ideal at contmou waHila. 

Indifferent, selfish, greedy, capital has—and perbapa hsw lay tbe 
fundamental trouble—taken advantage of the system of government 
which was to guarantee us our personal and property rights, to 
force enactment OC uniatoe leglslaMon which gave capital an unfair 
advantage over the worker. That was wrong. 

With the same indifference to the welfare of this country, with 
the same selfish pmpoee and greedy emotion, labor has permitted 
the control of labor organizations to fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous racketeers. Labor has been exploited, first In some 
Instances by capital, though tbe number of unfair employers have 
always been a email percentage. Then came the labor lord, the 
racketeer who saw In organized labor, blocks of votes which would 
yield political power and prestige, indulgiirg In the promise of In¬ 
creased pay rolls to oome to those woricers. 

Under the cloak of so-called liberalism, we saw developing in this 
country, class consciousness. Bussia saw an opening. Agitators, 
who aggravated every trifling labor dispute, directed from Moscow, 
worked their way Into labor organlBatlons, Troubles developed. 
Work stopped. Pay rolls stopped. Mills and factories closed. In 
some ii^stances, and here I say is one of the greatest sins, corrupt 
bus i n e ssmen and Industrlaiists dealt with unscrupulous labor 
lords, to force out of business, competition. Workers suffered. 
Business suffered, and labor lords waxed rich. If the rank and 
file of labor could speak, strikes would be few and moet gexterally 
Justified. 

Labor in Its selfiahnees and unwilHngxMSB to look upon itself as 
an Integral part of the country as a whole, permitted Itself to be 
exploited as a political force. The demagogue fioiulshed. Men 
have been elteted to our State legislatures and to Congress solely 
because they represented labor. How fundamentally wrong this is. 

Until our law-making bodies are cleansed of this class-conscious 
group and filled with honest straight-thinking Amerioans whose 
recognleed patriotic duty is to legislate for the good of all the 
people, bad conditions will exist. 

Good government depends upon the willingness of the men 
and women who should be tbe government, to vote honestly for 
what they believe to be tbe best Interest of the country. Class 
legislation fought over In legislative halls engenders bitterness, 
and drives further tbe wedge between capital and labor. 

The self-se^er and the demagogue, who for the puxpose of getting 
votes and retaining himself in office and who looks at every piece of 
legislation in the light of votes, Is a traitor to the principles of 
American government and a traitor to the misguided majority who 
listened to his crooning promises and placed him in office. 

Every time a so-called piece of labor legislation Is approved which 
will further hamstring business the so-called friends of labor are 
simply throwing more men and women out of work and adding to 
the already-overburdened relief load. 

Every time a committee presiunably representing labor makes 
demands upon an employer which weakens the financial structure 
of business the destruction of more Jobs, with Its resultant suffering 
and despair and destruction of our American system. Is effected. 

Hussla is aware of this and that is the reason we find men either 
openly or secretly allied with bolshevism, so frequently In positions 
of power in labor organizations. 

It is not only a sad commentary but a baneful Influence to the 
welfare of our Nation that the present head of the Labor Depart¬ 
ment of the Federal Government is an alien In thought and action 
to the fundamental Ideals of our Government. Labor certainly Is 
not contributing to the development of business or to our country's 
welfare In insisting upon or approving the action of the Secretary 
of Labor in referring to a pink intellectual the fact-finding power 
of determining whe^r Harry Bridges Is a Communist or not, or an 
otherwise undesirable alien. The sensible and patriotic American 
will not be tuUed to sleep on this Important question by the 
referee's 78,000 words of anesthetic. 

Patriotic Americans should be aware of fellow travelers, parlor 
pinks, editorial and magazine writers who use every means avail¬ 
able to spread propaganda of Ideologies basically opposed to the 
American system of free enterprise. They are either dreamers or 
seff-ssekers. who atskhiously tear away at the foundations of this 
Government. While on this subject, another group which is an 
insult to the InteUlgenoe of this country Is our news commentators 
who clutter up the air, blasting forth on our radios to 'Interpret** 
the news of the day. They take It for granted the American men¬ 
tality is so debated and degraded that from straightforward news 
stories people of this country are unable to form their own cgidntons. 

The subsidized columnist and the crusading commentators are 
becoming tbe most effective means of spreading radical propaganda 
in this country today. 

Labor sbouHl not be fooled or iUuskmed by any theoretical and 
pKtfeSBlonal uplift group, who see no good in the American system 
of government, but have a utopian dream which includes the 
destruction at ospital, free entsBrjwrlse, and freedom of workiwa, sub¬ 
ordinating all to tbe spiritual dream of an ethereal society. Practical 
rules cannot be su o cestfuUy combined with a dreamers brain child. 

Labor can aid in the dev^opment of Oregon, Ihere must be 
capital to give labor that opportunity. Capital must be made to 
feel safe from persecution by labor groups and biased administra¬ 
tive oflicera. No man with a lew thousand dollars and an idea 
and a good market in view is going to risk that money in develop- 
ment if he cannot count on the cooperation of labor. Capital has 


a rtot to * flair return on Its Investment. Investment at best 
involves risk—market change; the future is always uncertain. 8uti 
if added to the natural chances, he also faces constant labor war; 
if he cannot retalh friendly relatlomdiip with the men end women 
who must be basically lm]^rtant In that development, then he is 
not going to take a chance, and business Is lost, pay rolls lost, 
and jobs are lacking—thus no development. When the rank and 
file of labor cleanses Itself of racketeering leadership and is willing 
to cooperate with the employer in retalifihg business on a healthy 
basis, labor will then be giving a great contribution to the develop- 
mtnt of Oregon. 

Labor leaders decry technology replacing men with machines. 
They should remember that machines don't make unjust de¬ 
mands; and if labor makes hand work unprofitable, then machines 
will replace men. Capital, on the other hand, shotild take into 
consideration that in replacing men with machines, pay roll is 
being reduced, and so is the buying power of the ccomtiTr being 
reduced, and so are markets being dimlnated. There must be 
friendship and the understanding of a common cause between 
labor and capital, if tbe general public Is to be protected from 
this evil. 

Last fall, when the farmers and fruit growers of Oregon Initiated 
the law to protect the employee, the employer, and the general 
public In oases of labor controversy, I spoke In Its behalf. I 
supported this measure because I believed and now believe It to 
be fair and Just. I have always believed that If the truth of the 
situation could be gotten to the voters, the result would be an. 
approval of the truth, for I have the utmost confidence In the 
honesty, integrity, and patriotism of the American people, and I 
know that the vast majority want to do right when they know 
what that right thing Is to do. 

This statute does not In any respect hamstring the rank and file 
of labor; It protects them in all their fundamental rights, and It 
protects labor from racketeering, If the workers are willing to exer¬ 
cise the rights It guarantees to them. The law gives to employers 
no new rights, but protects them in their fimdamental rights, and, 
most Important, it protects the public from uncontroUed labor 
warfare, such as has caused the great loss and subsequent retarding 
of the development of Oregon. 

The morning after the election, when I realized the rank and file 
of labor, the workers who are the backbone of the CJommonwealth, 
had accepted this act which freed them from racketeers, I remarked 
that It would be my purpose to fight against any employer taking 
any Improper or unfair advantage of any of the provisions of this 
act, and there Is no evidence that he has. or has attempted to do so. 
I believe that the rights of the workers are Just as sacred as the 
rights of capital, and should be protected with tbe RRm e vigor. 

Our forefathers bequeathed us a heritage of freedom—a freedom 
based on a government of laws, not of man. Every time we alt 
Idly by and see our freedom lost through compromise, and see the 
administration of government placed In bureaus rather than laws, 
we are destroying our heritage—throwing It away for the temporary 
gain sometimes enjoyed. 

Elections are events of every 24 months. Yet we find that 18 
months out of the 24 the average American citizen drifts. He 
may crab about government, but he takes no more than 6 months, 
and generally about 3 months, of his time to be actively interested 
in correcting evils of government. 

Twelve months of every year should be devoted to Interest In 
government. Where an evil exists, there should be a concentrated 
program of education, not propaganda, to tell the general public 
the truth of the situation, leaders of every community should 
be glad to accept this task. Taxation and regulatory measures are 
not matters for hasty action. It should mean study, education, 
truth, facts. It is unfortunately true that in recent years the 
“crooner,” the “left-wing windjammer,” the Donald Ducks, have 
had a grand time entertaining the American public. But I still 
believe in the fundamental patriotism and honesty of the majority 
of the voters of this country, and I believe that common sense, 
once we find leaders with courage to use common sense, will have 
the greatest appeal to our countrymen the Nation over. 

Let's stop political burlesquelng. Let's stop putting on a good 
show for 8 months out of every 2 years as we battle for some law 
which should have been having a chance to be before the voters 
for a year for their study and Judgment—yea, if possible, for 2 years. 

Do not think because you vote at an election that you are a good 
citizen. Vote Intelligently, and, as leaden of your community, 
make an endeavor to see that others have the facts before them 
so that they, too. may pass Intelligent Judgment upon tl^ 

come to them in a lawmaking and ^ce-selectlng capacity. 

The pioneer statesman saw public service as an obligation of a 
patriot, not as a meal ticket. Perpetuating one's self In office is not 
publio service in its highest sense. The unwillingness of sound, 
right-tblnklng practical businessmen to enter pohtios and sacrlfloe, 
If necessary* ^eir personal affairs while they serve their Oovern- 
m«Dt has become a rare practice. The field has been left open for 
ambitious, self-seeking demagogues, who have landed this country 
In a dangerous, chaotic condition, which only practical, sound 
business ^inclples applied to government con restore and correct. 

Here, again, labor can help Oregon. As long as the woticer listens 
to the man who seeks office merely for what he can do for labor, 
xegardHws of the welfare of the general public, he is traitorously 
uong nis r^paA oC franchise to help put these aelf-ieekers into 
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ol&ce^ It i$ time we had some honest, common-sense thinking: 
on the part of workers and capital alike, and honest leadership 
which thinks of the welfare of the State as a whole rather than 
Tocal and selfish minorities. Labor can be a big help by throwing 
off the yoke of political leadership, in the way they did in the 
last election, when their leaders so bitterly fought the initiative 
regulatory law before referred to. 

Oregon—and American democracy—is safe so long as we safeguard 
the fundamental principles of government—strictly material prin¬ 
ciples, but based on the golden rule of conduct. But we must be 
ever alert—we have sat silently by while our high schools, uni¬ 
versities, and colleges have been permeated with left-wing leaders 
who have insidiously instilled into the plastic and Idealist youth— 
our leaders of the future—false Ideologies, false principles, tearing 
away at the foundation of democracy like so many termites. We 
must remember that in the youth of today lies the welfare of our 
Nation tomorrow, and the glamorous Ideologies of these traitorous 
Intellectuals must be purged by the application, through speech 
and action, of old-fashioned American patriotism. 

It is a favorite trick of these so-called intellectuals to preach 
class distinction. They pretend to be champions of labor—but In 
reality they are the destroyers who tear down a system which gives 
the worker his individual freedom and hla chance to rise in this 
land of equal opportunity. The lachrymose Intellectual may be a 
soul-stirring leader, but when the light of reason is turned on his 
antics, he becomes a hypocritical demagogue, frequently motivated 
by his adherence to some other government rather than our own. 

Labor can help by disowning these radicals in education, these 
men who are undermining the foundation of private enterprise, 
and so denying to workers the right to Jobs and freedom. A regi¬ 
mented labor is not a free labor, and if workers sacrifice their 
freedom in pique and selfishness, they will face regimentation with 
the industrialists of the nation. 

When labor recognizes the right of capital to a fair return on its 
Investment, when capital recognizes the right of labor to a fair 
share of profits, then labor and capital will have made a great stride 
in the path of Oregon development. 

When the workers govern their own unions and accept that re¬ 
sponsibility of self-government, rather than exploitation by racke¬ 
teers, then one of the greatest evils will have been eliminated. 

When wage demands are kept within the ability of Industry to 
meet and are not destructive of business then enterprise can thrive 
and Jobs will be open to workers. 

When executive, Judicial, legislative, and administrative offices are 
filled with patriotic Americans rather than class representatives, 
then general welfare will be attained and minority Interests better 
protected, through the enactment of fairer laws, construed accord¬ 
ing to the words of the Constitution, and not by Judicial amend¬ 
ments thereof, and such laws will be executed and administered 
reasonably, fairly, and impartially. 

Labor must cast off the yoke of political serfdom Invoked and 
Imposed by its selfish leaders, and think and vote independently. 
Capital must be unselfish and keep its partisans out of office, 
>)S^en all these matters are given a full-time consideration, rather 
than a 3-month period of election hysteria, a right kind of gov¬ 
ernment will be maintained. 

The demagogue, the radical, the spellbinder, must not dominate 
politics. The vote seeker, who promises everything for the sake 
of a maintenance Job or political power, must be eliminated. 

In Oregon the direct primary placed the selection of candidates 
In the choice of the people. They may have been swayed by too 
many emotions, greed, self-pity, self-interest, hatred, to be wise 
In their Judgment. A great power has been given to them and they 
must learn to use this power Judiciously and well. 

Oregon cannot progress without labor. Labor cannot progress 
without a bigger and better Oregon. Common sense, cooperation, 
common Interest are the fundamental need. 

Capital and labor must not forget that while they must pull 
together, the general welfare is the primary aim of the American 
system, and if there is continuous discord the same regulatory 
treatment which has been accorded business in recent years will be 
applied to labor. Neither business nor the workers can run wild 
with complete disregard of the general welfare. 

The message I am endeavoring to bring to you today is that the 
matter of government Is an individual matter—practical, not 
theoretical. 

Labor and capital and the general public have a sacred trust. 
That trust is the preservation of good government Ideals of democ¬ 
racy and free enterprise. Do not think about government only 
during the time of an election period. It is a full-time Job to be a 
good American. Do not act selfishly. Think and consider first, 
What is good for my country? Then all of the people will be 
better served by the improvement of the general welfare. 

Think for yourself, let not spellbinders, suave propagandists, 
soap-box orators, and egotistic commentators, and all the rest 
of the stratospheric brigade who are gnawing at the foundations of 
our Government, befog the real issue—^Americanism, 

This Is your trust, this Is your means of preservation of the 
liberties so dear to you. Arise to the situation before we are lost In 
the bedlam of discord which replaces freedom with the slavery of 
regimentation and dictatorship. 


Evansville, IndL 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11,1940 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, it is very gratifying to us In 
Indiana, and especially in southern Indiana, to have called 
to the attention of the Nation by one of its most astute and 
ablest writers, Mr. Raymond Clapper, the record that Evans¬ 
ville, Ind., has made during the depression years and, from 
the business standpoint, the healthy condition in which that 
city finds itself at this time. As Mr. Clapper points out, this 
record is a tribute to the businessmen and municipal leaders 
of that community. This article indicates what has been 
done, what is being done, and what can be done in the fu¬ 
ture where there is Intelligent, forward-looking leEidership. 
I ask unanimous consent that there may be inserted as part 
of my remarks the article by Mr. Clapper, which appeared in 
the Washington Dally News of Mon^y, January 8. 1940. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

{From the Washington Dally News of January 8, 1940] 

PROSPERITY PORTRAIT 

(By Raymond Clapper) 

Evansville, Ind., January 8. —They’re not doing much worrying 
here. The principal anxiety of the moment Is whether Evansville 
lands that new factory. If it does, then two medium-sized apart¬ 
ment houses will be built. 

If Evansville doesn’t land the new factory, well. It's no blow— 
Just a little velvet that didn't come along. The bankers have more 
deposits and are making more loans than in 1929. One of them 
said he didn’t know anybody In the town who wasn't better off 
than he was 10 years ago. There has been only one strike, and 
that was abortive; the employers have kept the outside unions 
down by fair wage poUcies which have kept the employees satisfied. 

Thomas E. Dewey says there is defeatism In the land. These 
businessmen in Evansville pride themselves upon being outdone 
by none in their hatred of President Roosevelt. That Is part of 
the ritual. But they are making money and planning to make 
more of it—and they have done it through remarkable personal 
enterprise which has built several new businesses here since 1029. 
These new businesses—refrigerators and allied products—were 
created by old-fashioned individual initiative, and are now the 
backbone of tbe town’s healthy economy. Mr. Dewey doesn't 
need to worry about defeatism in Evansville. 

Some of these smaller American cities are worth a look, Tb© 
American small town, the small city of 100,000 or leas, the rural 
townships, are going to be important in the next election and in 
determining national direction. The small-town voter and the 
rural voter swung back to the normal Republican allegiance in 
the 1038 elections, and the Democrats dropped out of the elective 
Jobs as if a scythe had whacked them down. 

Evansville happens to be a Democratic town and is likely to 
stay so, even though the State is on the dope sheets to go Re¬ 
publican next fall. Evansville’s mayor, William Dress, may be the 
Democratic candidate for Governor. The McNutt organization has 
offered it, and thus persuaded the mayor to head up the McNutt 
Presldental campaign work in this congressional district. 

But Evansville is of more Interest economically than politically. 
It is this kind of community, largely native-born, small enough to 
be a neighborhood, which is the balance wheel, the backbone, the 
stabilizer, the core, or whatever you want to call it, of American life. 

Look at Evansville in October 1929 and . again In October 1939. 
Ten years ago, at the peak of the boom, there were 21,286 water 
meters in Evansville. Ten years later there were 24,306—an in¬ 
crease of almost 15 percent during the depression. Some 3,000 
families began using running water. 

Gas meters Increased in these 10 3 rear 8 from 16,183 to 23,549. 
Electric meters increased from 27,058 to 40,315. These Increases of 
some 40 percent In gas and electric meters mean that for several 
thousand families the standard of living went up during the depres- 
sioij—population growth does not account for any considerable 
portion of the Increase. 

Telephones in use have grown in the 10 years from 18,973 to 
22,700. That's a growth through the depression representing partly 
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Increased business use and pertily toonund residential use—again 
Indicating quite conclurtVeiy a considerable increase in the stand¬ 
ards of living of some lamDies here. Banh deposits in October 1920 
were $53,800,000; 10 years later they were $58,900^. BuUding 
permits are larger In number, though smaller in value. 

There’s a striking personal-enteiprlBe story behind these figures. 
Three Independexit enterpriseB. built up duhng the depression by 
three different go-getting young businessiiiea, competing to a large 
extent, have given this town ills and steady employment and rea¬ 
sonable prosperity at a time when many large cities were wracked 
with d^ession problems. You havens heard anything about 
Evansville since the Hood a couple of years ago. The reason is that 
Evansville has been hard at work attending to huslness. 


Inaugural Meeting of the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisorf Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thundat/s January 11,1940 . 


ADDRESS BY HON. BUMNEE WEUiES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks tn the Record. 1 Include herein a most Interesting and 
Informative address by the Honorable Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State, at the inaugural meeting of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee at the 
Pan American Union, city of Washington, November 15, 1939. 
The address is as follows: 

I regard it as a very great personal privilege to have the honor 
in the name of the Government of the United States to ofFcr a most 
cordial and friendly welcome to the representatives of the American 
republics upon the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee. 

We enter upon the task entrusted to us under highly favorable 
auspices. Trust, understanding, and an identity of purpose unite 
the American Republics. The entire world knows that they are 
as one in theh* determination to safeguard their security and to 
preserve the peace of the Western Hemisphere, They are happily 
free from those rivalries and antagonisms which would put cooper¬ 
ative commercial and economic action in their common Interest 
beyond the bounds of possibility. Such a condition in the relations 
between countries Is exertional, and we must make exceptional 
use of these fortunate drcumstances. 

This committee, appointed to deal with the economic and mone¬ 
tary questions confronting the American repubUcs, was created 
by resolution of the consultative meeting of the ministers for 
foreign affairs of the American republics, held In Panama a few 
Short weeks ago. The Immediate cause was the gravity of the situ¬ 
ation created by the outbreak of war in Europe. By the terms of 
the resolution which created it, the committee Is called upon to 
study and to recommend solutions of general problems, many of 
which urgently require determination. But the taSks of the com¬ 
mittee, as I see them, are composed of two somewhat dlSerent 
kinds, corresponding to their two different lines of origin. 

The European war In many directions and In many countries 
has disturbed economic activities and economic balance. Some 
of the governments represented upon the committee, faced abruptly 
with difftcultles and dislocations, wlQ wish to bring these imme¬ 
diate problems before this body with a view to securing counsel 
and assistance. 1 feel sure we will aU agree that the committee 
will accord to each such request prompt, helpful, and adequate 
consideration. 

Second, the committee Is called Upon to make a continuous 
effort gradually to create conditions, or pefhaps even institutions, 
which will enlarge and stabilise economic and financial dealings 
between the American peoples. Here we shall have to consider, 
through such subcommittees and such continued technical help 
as may be necessary, what can be done to Increase healthy trade 
between us; to improve the monetary and financial mechaniign by 
which trade and other commercial transactions are facilitated; .to 
stimulate the employment of capital in such productive directions 
as may be found sound; to improve, not only Immediately but per¬ 
manently, the means of transport and communication between us; 
and to make more fully available amorg all of xu that kind of 
technical ability and experiezme which has now beCome so 
important. 


make a vast array of potstttlallttes. The effort to progress 
toward llxeirafffileveittcmtshmudlmiM our fullest abilities 

our most earnest endeavor. 

Commerce between the Amertoan republics has already reached 
ecmsiderable proportions. We supply, one to the other, much of 
what we consume, and We thereby give profitable employment to 
our nationals. This field of oommerotal exchange can. I am confi¬ 
dent, be greatly enlarged. TVade and tariff obstacles between some 
of us are still in certain directions excessive and can be modified with 
benefit to an our national economies. The trade agreements which 
have been negotiated between some of our countries, or which are 
now in prooess of negotiation, constitute a long and a highly de¬ 
sirable step in this direction. Improvement of the standard of 
living which we are all seeking in our several countries could further 
permaxmntly augment our commerce. New fleldfi of complementary 
production within our boundaries await sufficiently capable hands 
and organised effort to provide new opportunities for profitable trade 
between us. This committee can play an Important role by dis¬ 
criminating study and encouragement of suOh governmental actions 
as may be necessary and desirable. Achievement is possible with¬ 
out crenattng any form of discrimination against the legitimate com¬ 
mercial interests of nations outside of this hemlsiniere. 

In the sphere of our monetary and bonking relations I believe 
that our studies may show that we have similar opportunities. 
Ifonetary and credit arrangements constitute, of course, only an 
intermediary assistance toward more basic economic activity. There¬ 
fore, anything which we may attempt In this field must necessarily 
be In accord with the underlying economic facts. 

With regard to questions involving temporary financial assistance 
to tide over immediate emergencies, or with regard to the move¬ 
ment or the investment of capital also, I feel that this committee 
can render assistance and guidance and possibly even, in some cir¬ 
cumstances, may bo enabled to play a more active part. There 
exists In this hemisphere a large potential amount of capital avail¬ 
able for that kind of empl 03 mient which offers a sufficiently assured 
reward. Undeveloped natural resources in many of our countries 
offer possible fields for such investment. There are also many 
branches of industrial production which, competently developed, 
would lead to the supply of goods on better terms than are now 
available and thereby give enhanced employment. 

In summary it may be said that both within each of our re¬ 
publics as between them there is much opportunity to achieve vast 
results of general benefit provided proper hmnan and economic 
arrangements and conditions can be established and maintained. 
That is a problem In which we are all of us vitally concerned, and 
I think we will all recognize that our approach to the problems 
which we are called upon to consider is rendered far easier by 
reason of the fact that there is no longer the thought in any of 
our minds that the citizens of any one American republic can claim 
to enjoy a privileged status in any other repiffiJic. The citizen of 
one American nation who undertakes to do business In another 
American country, or Who invests his money in another American 
republic, recognizes today that his business and his investment are 
subject to the laws of that country. He has solely the right to 
exp^ that he Will receive Justice under those laws, and In accord¬ 
ance with the generally accepted principles of international law. 

All of us alEO_ recognize that if confidence on the part of any of 
ow nationals in the Justice of the treatment which they will 
recscive, or which their legitimate Investments will receive, at the 
hands of the people or the authorities of a neighbor Country is 
shaken credit is correspondingly uzidermined. As has been truly 
said, confidence Is the mother of credit. Without such reciprocal 
confidence on the pert of all of our peoples, that increase of Inter- 
American trade and Investment on a sound and mutually beneficial 
basis, which we all desire and from which we woxttd all profit, will 
neoeasarily remain an unattained goal. 

I have attempted in these brief words to review some of the 
immediate and urgent objectives which lie before the members of 
this committee, as well ae some of the long-range problems with 
which I believe the committee will feel called upon to deal. I am 
confident that as our seflsioas continue many of the members of the 
committee will bring before you additional and valuable suggestions. 
Of two things I can speak with intimate conviction: First, of my 
confidence that if the members of this committee are afforded the 
opportunity by the governments they represent of solving the prac¬ 
tical problem! presented in a forthright and practical maimer, the 
highest interests of the peoples of all of the Americas will be greatly 
advanced; and the aeoond, that in such an endeavor the members of 
the committee can count upon the wholehearted cooperation of 
every branch of the Oovemment of the United States. 

It is appropriate to note, in dosing, that the groim here assembled 
is attempt^ a task new in the history of world affairs. This Is an 
international eommittee to forward the cause of ooc^>eratlve eco¬ 
nomic life In our hemiajdsere. It meets, not in a spirit of compe¬ 
tition but in the desire to work out methods of oommon action by 
whioh 21 Amencan peciples recognize the Just right of all of the 
member nations to live their normal Uvea, and to have made avail¬ 
able to them the means by which they may impcove the condltioa 
of their seoplb. This has come about, not Enough exaplee or 
conquest but throu^ common sense and reason. If we succeed, 
as I leel sure we wUl, our success will stand as a great milestone 
on the road to a peaceful, a happy, and a prosperouB New WorkL 
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Address at Breakfast of B'nai B’rith in Honor of 
Hon. Irving Lehman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1940 


ADDmSSSEB BY HENRY MON8KY, PRESmENT OP B’NAI BHITH, 
AND HON. IRVING LEHMAN 

Mr, CE LLER . Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address by 
Henry Monsky, president of B’nai B’rith, in honor of Hon. 
Irving Lehman, Chief Justice of the New York State Court 
of Appeals, and his reply thereto: 

ADDRESS BY HENRY MONSKT, PRESIDENT OF B’NAI B’RITH 

It is, indeed, a privilege to participate in this program. District 
Grand Lodge No. 1, the oldest of all B'Nai B’rith district grand 
lodges, has chosen to do honor unto itself by the presentation of its 
ninety-sixth anniversary award for “honor, duty, and achievement” 
to the Honorable Irving Lehman, Ohief Justice of the New York State 
Court of Appeals, a distinguished American and an outstanding 
Jew. 

B’nai B'rith was founded 96 years ago in the city of New York. 
Its history is inseparably interwoven with the history of the Nation 
and with the history of the people of Israel throughout the past 
century. It has influenced Jewish life beyond measure. It has con¬ 
tributed to the cultural development of our people. It has preserved 
and enhanced the ability of the Jew to contribute much and effec¬ 
tively to the life and the progress of the larger community of which 
be is a part. 

“B’nai B’rith,” its preamble declares, “has taken upon Itself the 
mission of uniting Israelites in the promotion of their highest inter¬ 
ests and those of humanity.” This declaration of purpose has been 
the guiding principle of its course and the determining factor of its 
destiny. B’nai B’rith has founded and now supports philanthropic 
and benevolent institutions. It maintains cultural and religious 
centers for Jewish youth at colleges and universities. It sponsors 
a cultural program through Its Junior organization, the Aleph Zadik 
Aleph. It has relentlessly opposed all foreign “isms.” It has, 
through its antidefamation league and other related activities, car¬ 
ried on a program calculated to promote tolerance and good will 
among men of all creeds and nationalities. Its emergency relief 
fund has given aid and comfort to victims of catastrophe and calam¬ 
ity, man-made or natural, in every section of the world. Its broad 
program has ministered perhaps more effectively than any other 
agency in Jewish life to the diversified problems which vitally affect 
the Jews of the world. 

’The alms and purposes of B’nai B’rith, and its record resplendent 
with achievement, suggest the reason for the selection of the Honor¬ 
able Irving Lehman as the recipient of this ninety-sixth anniversary 
award, an award for “honor, duty, and achievement.” 

Judge Lehman is the symbol of the philosophy of service and sac¬ 
rifice which has characterized the activities of the B'nal B’rith. His 
life and career have been consecrated to the promotion of social 
progress and human welfare. Judge Lehman has made an immeas¬ 
urable contribution to the progress and welfare of his native State. 
Notwithstanding extraordinary private and public responsibilities, 
the latter Incident to one of the highest Judicial positions in the 
State of New York, Judge Lehman has found time and energy for 
many and varied philanthropic, benevolent, and educational activi¬ 
ties, calculated to enhance the status of his fellowmen. 

May I recount briefly only a few of the many of these activities. 
He is president of the Jewish Welfare Board; vice president and 
member of the executive committee of the American Jewish Com¬ 
mittee, trustee of the graduate school for Jewish Social Work, mem¬ 
ber of the board of governors of the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University, and vice president of the Good Will Union. 

I have selected these from a large number of activities as sufficient 
to demonstrate his breadth of vision, his capacity for service, and 
his genius for achievement. 

Let us discuss for a few moments the program of the B’nai 
B’rith in the light of the pattern of the life of Judge Lehman. 

He is vice president of the Good Will Union. He is affiliated with 
other organizations whose purpose it is to promote better under¬ 
standing between men of all creeds and all nationalities. This Is 
especially important In our day and generation. The world Is be¬ 
set with difficulties. The chaos and devastation, the human misery 
and honw, now tragically prevalent In Europe, are the results of 

g hllosophlcs wholly incompatible with our concept of the laws of 
umanity. The ruthless persecution of minorities, the invasion of 


man’s freedom of conscience, that freedom vt^lch IS the birthright 
of all free men. the deprivation of fundamental human rights, the 
oppression, the destruction, the annihilation of Innocent victims 
because of considerations of race and religion—^these are incompfc- 
henslble to every liberty-loving American worthy of the name. Yet 
such conditions unfortunately do exist even in this enlightened 
day and age. Catholic, Protestant, and Jew has each in his turn 
suffered from the lash of the oppressors. They have suffered In 
varying degrees, to be sure, but this is unimportant. The signifi¬ 
cant thing is that all religion and all religious groups, according to 
the menacing philosophy of those who are presently making an 
assault upon our civilization, must be uprooted. Religion as we 
know it, and the spiritual qualities and values it represents, can¬ 
not co-exist with a philosophy of force and hate; cannot exist 
with a program of power politics and unscrupulous aggression. 

If civilization is to be preserved, It is clear that all which re¬ 
ligion symbolizes must be protected. Our Nation and the princi¬ 
ples upon which it is founded, our Ideals and institutions must be 
protected against these sinister forces-^agalnst these alien philos¬ 
ophies. 

We are a nation of many different races and religious groups, 
each first and foremost completely loyal to the Government whose 
blessed protection and freedom we enjoy. Any propaganda, whether 
racketeer sponsored or stimulated In the attempt to spread foreign 
ideologies, which endeavors to drive a wedge of discord between 
our citizens, to set class against class, group against group, religion 
against religion, threatens our unity and our vitality. Such propa¬ 
ganda is a menace to the peace and the security of this Nation. It 
is the business of democracy to build up an immunity against those 
forces. Passion and hate, it was once well said, “are like pestilence 
and epidemic; they know no bounds, geographical or moral; they 
move as upon the winds, from land to land, and from section to 
section.” They must be quarantined by means of the moral indig¬ 
nation of an ethical world, Imbued with a spirit of Justice. 

Whenever rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens are con¬ 
sidered in respect to racial, national, or religious affiliation we do 
violence to the fundamental principles of the whole concept of 
democracy. When this is done Justice and equality are devastated; 
tolerance and good will become lost virtues; injustice, hatred, and 
persecution must ultimately follow as a consequence; civilization 
will then disintegrate. When the rule of force and paganism 
becomes the established and entrenched order, devastation of human 
rights, confiscation of property, and ultimate annihilation of the 
people living under such regime, physical and spiritual, may be 
expected. To defend against such eventuality, to build a bulwark 
that shall resist any such contagion is the task which the anti- 
defamation league of the B’nai B’rith and our department for 
Americanism have undertaken in your behalf, and this task has 
been and Is being, in my Judgment, magnificently done. 

When we contemplate the tragedy of other lands, then do w© 
realize that democracy is the final protective force for civilization. 
An important characteristic of democracy, a characteristic unique 
with and peculiar to democracy is its courageous and careful regard 
for human personality and for the rights of free men. This is tli© 
spirit of America. 

The preservation of that spirit is imperative. One way to pre¬ 
serve it and to keep it unsullied is to Inculcate those ideals which 
shall immunize our people against any and every such attack. The 
rantlngs and the ravings of the demagogues, the racketeers, the 
hate purveyors, and bigots who threaten to destroy the very liberty, 
the very freedom, which they enjoy will fall on deaf ears if the 
American spirit prevails. I have faith in the stability of the people 
of America. I have faith in their loyalty to and their zeal for the 
American way of life. They will not be deceived. They will not 
be misled by the Pled Pipers of undemocratic doctrines. 

Judge Lehman has placed special emphasis upon those activi¬ 
ties which, on the basis of a long-term program, build for positive 
values in Jewish life. The Jewish Welfare Board, whose purpose 
is to promote educational and cultural activities through the me¬ 
dium of community centers, Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, and similar organizations, is 
making a very real contribution to the vitality of the American 
Jewish community. His interest in such organizations as the 
Teachers Institute, the American Friends of the Hebrew University, 
and like agencies is but another evidence of his perspective and 
his appreciation of the importance of positive values in the life of 
a people. The B’nai B'rith program, true to the same philosophy, 
is not one merely of defense and relief. It Is constructive and 
positive. It builds Jewish loyalties; it preserves Jewish values; it 
is a program which qualifies Jewish leadership. 

Through our B’nai B’rith Hlllel Foundations, now established in 
and serving 30 universities and colleges in America, our youth are 
given the opportunity to become familiar with the history, the 
traditions, and the faith of their ancestors. They drink deeply 
from the fountain of inspiration represented by that history, that 
faith, and those traditions. They must learn not to interpret or 
look upon Judaism as primarily or simply philanthropy or social 
service or as chauvinism. They must see it as a prophetic heritage, 
as a religious Intellectual tradition. They must become conscious 
of the richness and beauty of their heritage. The ideals and moral 
precepts which are the fundamentals of Judaism have been and 
may well continue to be our great contribution as Jews to the 
spiritual unllft of htunanlty. 
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Our glorious Republic, we remember, found Insplretlon In tbe 
quotation from Levltloua of the Old Testament. Inscribed on tbe 
Liberty Bell. 'Troclalm liberty throughout the land and to all the 
Inhabitants theredt/' The distinguished non«JewUh hlstorlaii. 
William Edward Leoky. says. ‘‘Hebraic mortar cemented the foun« 
datlons of American democracy,” Not for what we receive, but for 
what we may be credited by way of contribution as a result of 
our history and our experience, may we be grateful. 

It Is my fudgment. therefore, that the Jew who Is Interested In 
the problems of his people and guided by the teachings of his 
religm Is more likely to make a greater contribution to the society 
In which he lives than the Jew who has drifted away from those 
teachings and who h as become Indifferent to those problems. 

The rainbow, with Its many and varied colors, presents a spec- 
tacle lovely to behold: the symphony, with its many different In- 
Btrtunents. produces soul-stirring music; the literary classics of all 
ages find their great strength and their enduring quality in the 
broad and universal experiences of men. Our Na^n is the com¬ 
posite of all religions, all races, and all groups and nationalities that 
constitute its great oltlaenshlp. and It draws upon all that is rich 
and beautiful In the literature, the life, the history, and the culture 
of each of these groups, America has thus maintained and will 
ever continue to maintain Its supremacy among the nations of the 
earth as the exponent and symbol of justice and equality, the arch 
enemy of Injustice. Intolerance, and bigotry. 

The Jewish college youth of today will be among the leaders of 
our communities tomorrow. If they are possessed of those spiritual 
qualities, so essential to balanced leadership In a chaotic world, 
they will he better equipped to assume the responsibilities of that 
leadership. The possession of those qualities wm In part have been 
our contribution to the welfare of the Nation. 

Judge Lehman, we have reason to believe that a leadership thus 
endowed will adequately cope with the reaUties of Jewish life. We 
recognize the task of building defenses against assaults, but more 
important. I cannot emphasize too strongly, is the building of 
those qualities of Character symbolized In this award. It Is because 
of your long and dlstix^lshed judicial career; because of the in¬ 
calculable contribution that you have made to the welfare of your 
fellowmen, because yod have served well and faithfully your coun¬ 
try, your State, your commiinlty, and your people in the many 
ways that have already been mentioned; It Is for these reasons, 
sir. and because you have so splendidly exemplified the principle of 
service, basic In the philosophy of B*nai B’rlth. that you have been 
chosen to receive this ninety-sixth anniversary award for “honor, 
duty, and achievement.” It Is my great privilege, as President of 
the supreme lodge of the B*nai B’rith to present to you. Judge 
* Irving Lehman, this plaque, made of everlasting and indestructible 
material, as permanent and enduring evidence of your permanent 
contribution to the welfare of humanity. 

ADDXEBB BT RON. tXVINO LEHICAN 

With feelings of mingled pride and humility l have listened to 
your words, and now I gladly receive the award which you bestow 
upon me. The Order of B*nal B^rlth was formed almost a hundred 
years ago to preserve and to strengthen in this country Ideals and 
traditions which Jews have cherished for thousands of years. To 
receive from you an award for duty and honor and achievement, 
even though 1 fear it is imdeserved, is an honor which I value 
highly. Though I know that friendship has made you kindly judges 
and though I must register my dissent from much that you have 
said about me, I cannot but feel proud and happy because you have 
said it. I feel proud because you have told me this morning that 
1 have achieved the things which as a youth I hoped I might 
achieve; because you have told me that I am the kind of man 1 
hoped in my youth I might become. I feel humble because I know 
In my heart how far I have fallen short of what I should like to be 
and what you think I am. but I am happy because your friendship 
enables you with sincerity to say of me much that I have not 
deserved. 

Thousands of years ago It was written that on the slopes of Mount 
Olnml the Lord entered Into a covenant with our fathers—^not only 
with those that were there that day but with all who might come 
thereafter. In their sacred books Jews read the commands. “Thou 
Shalt love the Lord thy Ood with all thy heart, and with all thy 
•oul, and with all thy might”; and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” “The stranger that sojoumeth with you shall be unto 
you as one bom among you. and thou shalt love him as thyself.” 
The commandments. “Thou shalt love the lord thy Ood” and “Thou 
Shalt love thy neighbor as thjrself.” heard by the Jews on Mount 
Bixml. were repeated for all the world to hear by Him who is wpr- 
ahlpped by all Christendom. The founders of the Republic heard 
these commands and made them the cornerstone of the Nation they 
were building. They are embodied In the words of the Declara- 
tloa of Indei^dence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that mmozlg these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” XTpon the bell which rang 
out to this country the glad tidings of libeHy they placed the words 
of Leviticus: “Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto all the 
Inhabitants thereof,” 

Xn the free life of America it was inevitable that the s 3 rnagogue 
and the minute and literal observance of the commands of the 
Jewish law would no longer dominate men*s Uves; and. too, mm 
were beginning to doubt the literal truth of a direct Divine revela¬ 
tion. Jews might doubt as a historic fact that the Lord had, 
through Moses, spoken to their fathers on Mount Sinai, or that 


their fathers had In truth entered into a covenant with the Lord 
and had become unto Him a nation of priests and holy people. 
They could not doubt the hlstoinb fact that It was hellex In that 
tradition which had guided and sustained their fathers in good days 
and in evil days. They could not doubt that rather than abandon 
the covenant which they had been told their fsdhers made for them, 
Jews for centimes accepted hideous persecution and oppression. 
They might doubt whether the Jews were the chosen people of the 
Lord; they could not doubt ihat the life of Jews had been sanctified 
because they had accepted and followed what they believed to be 
God's literal commands. 

“Sons of the covenant” we call ourselves, but we have no right 
to call ourselves by that name unless we voluntarily assume the 
obligation of the covenant according to Its spirit if not Its letter. 
We love America, but we can prove our worth as Americans only 
by obedience to the commands of God manifested by service lov- 
Ixigly rendered to Ood and our neighbors. Those who join the 
B’nal B'rith must accept that duty as Jews and as Americans. 

The Divine commands to love God and our neighbors are the 
foundation of social justice, and of charity and mercy, and of 
rlghteoueness. The world is torn by hatred and strife. Dictators 
who place might above right, whose wlU Is law, and who reoogmlze 
no other law have destroyed freedom and justice and mercy In their 
own countries. They rule In unrighteousness over great nations and 
aseert the right to subject other nations to their rule. 

We have learned the bitter truth that where men accept the 
doctrine that the world belongs to so-called races which exalt might 
over right and regard love of God and man as an unworthy weak¬ 
ness, Jews are subjected to persecution worse than that of the 
Middle Ages. To the glory which was Germany's, Jews have made 
glorious contribution. In the shame which is Germany*s, they have 
no part. They have been oast out and deprived of their worldly 
goow. but their spiritual heritage of the age-old tradition of faith¬ 
fulness by their fathers to the covenant of God is beyond the reach 
of any dictator. Those who obey God's commands can never bow 
to the will of a ruthless dictator who knows neither love of Ood 
nor love of neighbor. Dark though the world appears toddy, the 
light of God Is still seen by those who seek it. be they Jews or 
Christians. In Germany Itself, though synagogues are closed and 
rabbis exiled, the word of Ood is still preached by Protestant pastors 
and Catholic priests, yea, even by the great Prince of the Church. 
The word of God has gone forth from Jerusalem, and even in this 
time of war and hatred we can harbor no doubt that the time will 
come when, in accordance with the prophecy “men will beat their 
swords into plowshares and nations will not know war any more,” 
when men everywhere shall dwell without fear, in peace with their 
neighbors. To that ideal America Is pledged. The spirit of God's 
covenant Is a living force here, and we who call ourselves sons of 
tbe covenant would fail In our duty as Americans and as Jews if we 
do not cherish that spirit here. 

Committee to Investigate Un-American Propaganda 
Activities (Known as the Dies Committee) Has 
Rendered Fine Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1940 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I call attention at this 
time to the Special Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities and Propaganda In the United States. This com¬ 
mittee Is popularly referred to as the Dies committee. No 
other governmental agency has attained the importance of 
this committee during the past months. Much has been said 
about the work of the committee and its methods, and so 
forth, and apparently a lot of misinformation is how being 
manufactured for the purpose of discrediting the committee 
and its work. 

Those who are familiar with the activities of the commit¬ 
tee should begin now to rally to its defense and make plans to 
continue it and to vote funds for that purpose. The enemies 
of democracy do not want this committee continued and hope 
to destroy it. Itiey will do so unless we insist now that the 
House of Representatives vote additional funds. 

Ttie committee was created by resolution of this House on 
May 28.1938— 

For tbe purpose of oonduotlag an investigation of <1) the eKtent» 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States; (2) the diffusion within the United States of sub¬ 
versive and un-American propaganda that is instigated from foreign 
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countries or of a domestic origin and attacks the principle of the 
form of government as guarantwd by our constitution; and (3) all 
other questions In relation thereto that would aid Congress in any 
neoeesary remedial legislation. 

1 quote the exact language of the resolution, because any 
efforts to challenge the work of the committee question di¬ 
rectly the purpose for which it was created. See House Reso¬ 
lution No. 282, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, passed 
February 3, 1839. 

As a Member of the Seventy-sixth Congress which con¬ 
vened on January 3,1939,1 voted for House Resolution No. 26, 
authorizing this committee to continue its work during the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, and I voted to appropriate additional 
funds so that the committee could carry on its work. See 
House Resolution No. 81, passed February 9, 1939. 

We must, therefore, realize that the committee is no longer 
in existence and its work Is ended unless the Members of this 
House by appropriate resolution vote to continue the work of 
the committee for another year and also by appropriate reso¬ 
lution vote additional funds so that it may carry on its 
activities. 

Has the committee justified such procedure? Most em¬ 
phatically I claim that we should continue the committee 
and vote additional funds for its use. Its work has been most 
valuable to the people of the United States. For the first 
time in recent years this committee is the only governmental 
agency that has uncovered the treachery and danger of com¬ 
munism in the United States. Testimony before the com¬ 
mittee has revealed to the people of this country the fact that 
communistic Russia has financed the Communist Party in the 
United States and that we have people here who are either 
Communists or fellow travelers, who do not like our form of 
government, our Constitution, or the institutions which exist 
on this continent. The Dies committee has fearlessly uncov¬ 
ered the facts. Naturally the guilty were hurt. They should 
have been hurt. Those who fraternize with Russian com¬ 
munistic ideas and Ideals should be looked up and exposed 
to the public for proper consideration. The Dies committee 
has done a splendid piece of work in showing to our people 
just what has been going on. 

In the United States we still have a government of law and 
not of men. We still have human freedom. We still have 
the philosophy that people can live their own lives in their 
own way, limited only by the rule that they must not injure 
society. We have freedom of speech and freedom of worship. 
Russian communism is opposed to all of these things and is 
busy teaching its doctrine of regimentation. The Dies com¬ 
mittee has rendered an unselfish and public service in bring¬ 
ing out to public view people and organizations that are 
distinctly un-American. 

In my opinion, the work of the Dies committee is not 
finished. I attended on many occasions the hearings before 
this committee. I know that the committee is composed of 
splendid level-headed men, and I know, because I have 
attended those hearings, that the committee has been fair 
and has acted wisely In the conduct of those hearings. I 
say this because I note with much disappointment a criticism 
by a certain columnist in one of the papers for today. He is 
absolutely misinformed if he thinks that there is any Member 
who has supported this committee who is ashamed of its 
attainments. Its procedure has been correct. When a rotten 
mess has to be cleaned up, naturally, the ones affected by the 
clean-up are going to feel hurt. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this committee Is an agency of the House 
of Representatives. I note in yesterday’s newspapers a state¬ 
ment which Indicates that another branch of government 
seeks to interfere with the work of this committee. This 
House should put its stamp of disapproval on any interference 
with the work of the Dies committee by any other branch of 
government. Further, any attempt to abolish the committee 
and transfer its functions to some other branch of govern¬ 
ment should not bs tolerated. 

Let the proper resolutions be presented to this House 
promptly and after the roll call no one will need have any 
doubts as to the question of whether or not the American 
people approve of the Dies committee. 


William L Sirovich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 

OF KEVADA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1940 


TRIBUTE BY THE DEMOCRATTO STBERINQ OOM MI T X ' EB OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCRUGHAM, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following tribute to the 
late Representative Sirovich by the Democratic steering 
committee of the House: 

In the passing of William Sibovzck, the Democratic steering com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives has lost a faithful member 
and a conscientious officer. 

His broad experience, good Judgment, and wise counsel proved 
valuable to the work of the Democratic steering committee, and 
he won the respect of all with whom he was brought into contact. 

Mindful of their long association with Representative Bibovick 
as an official of this body, and of his constructive work on behalf 
of this organization, the members of the Democratic steering com¬ 
mittee gratefully record its appreciation of him by adopting the 
following: 

Be it resolved, That we attest to the inspiration and support 
Representative Sirovich brought to the deliberations of this com¬ 
mittee, and the House committees upon which he faithfully served; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of this organization, and that a copy be sent to the family 
of Dr, Sirovich as a testimonial of our sincere appreciation ot 
his usefulness, not only as a member of the Democratic steering 
committee, but also as a member of the United States House of 
Representatives. 


America’s Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1940 


PROGRAM OP THE AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following discussion on 
America’s outlook, which was broadcast on the American 
Forum of the Air, December 31, 1939: 

Announcer McOobmick. WOL, in cooperation with WOR, presents 
the American Forum of the Air. 

Once again we invite you to listen to another ‘'American Forum” 
program emanating this evening from New York, Boston, and these 
broadcasting studios of the new Department of the Interior Build¬ 
ing, in Washington, D. C. 

The facilities of these studios have been extended by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, in the interest of promoting 
educational radio programs pertaining to national problems, and 
treated in temperate discussion under nonpartisan and nonpolitical 
auspices. 

Your chairman tonight, as usual, is Theodore Granik, pioneer 
in educational radio discussion and newspaper columnist who per¬ 
sonally directs and arranges these broadcasts. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Mr. McCormick. 

We are poised on the threshold of a new year, America’s 130,- 
000,000 will greet 1940 at midnight with many wishful New Year’s 
resolutions—^to stay out of war and to face the many difficult 
domestic problems with courage and with hope of their solution. 
We query how to continue to solve the problem of our millions of 
jobless—about cne-thlrd of whom are youngsters. What is in store 
for them and for the other youths of America—our citizens of 
tomorrbw? What about their elders, who are passing their produc¬ 
tive years, and must look forward anxiously to some form of 
security and protection in old age? 

Americans view with great satisfaction Industry's spurt In the 
last few months and hope that these Impressive advances in pro¬ 
duction and profits, which were matched by equally spectacular 
gains for the Nation’s workers, will follow into the year ahead. 
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And Will the n«ar-j?eoord _ power now enjoyed by the 

country’s employees continue Into_ 

AS for other groups, the fanners received a total cash income 
greater than last ^eatt «»d dlTklends disbursed to investors also 
registered an Increase. 

Can we continue these gains which have resulted in a national 
income paid out to the entire population rising to $70^00,000,000? 

The present Jhiropean conflict and the complex structure of our 
social and economic life causes us to consider our national-defense 
program, and to ponder what magic lies ahead In the field of com¬ 
munications and radio, and what role the press will continue to play 
In our dally Uvea; and what is the Immediate future of our educa¬ 
tional. scientific, and cultural worlds? 

And so tonight, New Year’s Bve, the American rorum of the Air 
departs from Its customary debates to present 10 leaders in various 
fl^ds of American life to discuss America’s outlook. Our parttcl* 
pants are: 

Prances Perkins. Secretary of Inbor; W. Olbson Carey, president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce: Sam A. Lewisohn, 
noted art and music patron; Prank Graves, commissioner of educa¬ 
tion of the State of New York and president of United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa; Prof. Wldter B. Cannon, of Harvard, president of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science; James 
Lawrence Ply, Chairman, Federal Communications Commission; 
Eugene Meyer, publisher of the Washington Post; Brig. Gen. Prank 
M. Andrews. Chief of Operations of the War Department; Milburn 
L. Wilson, Under Secretary of Agriculture; and Gov. Paul McNutt, 
Federal Security Administmtor. 

We are making pick-ups from New York, Washington, and Boston. 
And may we express our gratitude to all of our participants, who 
have been kind enough to leave dinner parties and other engage¬ 
ments In order to Join us this New Year’s Eve. And now as our 
opening speaker, Secretary of Labor Prances Perkins, speaking on 
the Outlook for American Labor. We take you to our New York 
studios. 

AOSKESS BY nUNCBS PEBKXNB 

Secretary PxaiciNs. The new year finds American industry well on 
Its way toward higher levels of activity and with the outlook excel¬ 
lent for a continuation of the upward trend. Improvement in eco¬ 
nomic conditions was substantial during the past year, and wage 
earners, management, fanners, merchants, and investors benefited 
accordingly. 

Total nonagrtcultural private employment, as of November last, 
was 34,703,000, an increase of more than 1.300.000 over the same 
period In 1938 and a rise of more than 8,600,000 over March 1933. 
Weekly pay rolls of factories reporting to the Department of Labor 
amounted to $103,092,000 last November, an increase of nearly 
$33,000,000 weekly over the previous year and a rise of the huge 
sum of more than $120,000,000 weekly over March 1933. 

Nonfarm residential building construction, which stimulates 
employment In many other lines, amounted to $1,700,000,000 last 
year, an increase of $400,000,000 over 1938 and the enormous ad¬ 
vance of $1,500,000,000 over 1933. 

Manufacturers also enjoyed an Increase in profits during 1939, 
the net gains of leading manufacturing corporations in the first 
9 months of the year being about double the profits earned in 
1938. This contrasts sharply with the losses which were being 
shown by most concerns in 1933. 

It is estimated that American farmers received $7,625,000,000 
from marketing of their products last year. This represents an 
increase of 53 percent during the last 7 years. Cash farm Income 
slumped to a low mark of $4,582,000,000 in 1032 

Despite these significant gains, unemployment has not been elimi¬ 
nated. Rather, it has reduced, mitigated, and modified. 

Among the programs designed to overcome unemployment which 
have emanated out of the Depar^ent of Labor's continuous study 
of this problem are the following: 

First, An immediate recommendation early in 1933 that there 
be some quick relief In the way of Federal apinxiprlatlons to assist 
the States and localities in meeting the primary relief needs of the 
people who were then unemployed and had been unemployed for 
a long time in the emergency of general depreeslon. 

Second. A program of straight public works. The recommenda¬ 
tion for It and the Justification for it, and the basic figures and 
information came out of the Labor Department. The conception 
of finding special work for those who could not be absorbed on 
straight publio works also sprang from a meeting labor leaders, 
Oovernment offleers, and others In the Department of Labor early 
In 1933. 

Third. The Wagner-Peyser Act, which established wclL equipped, 
free public employment offlees, also came from recommendations 
of this Department as a method of taking care of the effective 
placement of persons looking for work where there was work to be 
ixmdi so reducing the loss and waste of poor placement of the Job 
hunting. 

Fourth. The labor sections of the N, I. R. A. were oontrlbuted 
by this Z>epartment and Its advisers in an effort to offer employ¬ 
ment c^portunlties and labor protection In private Industry. 

Fifth. The Public Contracts Act, which required not over 40 
hours and a fair minimum pay on Government contacts in manu¬ 
facturing. This act sprang out of the recommexMlatlons of the 
Department, advised fyy a conference committee of State labor 
department officials and labor leaders. 

Sixth. The vyage and Hour Act, which Was the first effort to 
estahUsh on a Federal basis a floor to wages and a celling to hours. 


_grew directly out of the recommendations of this Departf- 

ment, advised agw by a conference of State labor department 
officials and labor r^pi^entatlvcs following the abandonment of 
N. I. R. A. 

Seventh. Unemployment compensation, which Is an adjustment 
for the loss of wages due to the accident of unemployment. Again 
this had Its origin in the studies and reoomtnendations of the 
Labor Department and Its advisory conunltteea. 

Eighth. Contributory old-age Insurance for the future and Fed¬ 
eral assistance to the States for providing old-age assistance to 
aged needy persons. These programs were adopted partly to 
enable the elderly to leave tbe labor market and so offer more em¬ 
ployment to persons at the peak load of their responsibilities. 

Ninth. Limitation on tise employment of young persons under 
15 years In the N. I. R. A. Act and later in the Public Contracts 
Act and Wage and Hour Act. These provisions were aimed partly 
at keeping the immature workers out of the labor market and so 
offering more jobs to those in middle life. 

Tenth. The basic Information and recommendations for the 
development of the O. C. O. as a form of constructive educational 
employment for young persons. This, too, had Its Inception in 
the Department of Labor. 

Chairman OaAWix. Our second speaker Is Mr. W. O. Carey, 
President of the United Btates Chamber of Oommeroe, and as such 
tonight, spokesman for American commercial interests. We intro¬ 
duce Mr. Carey, speaking on The Outlook for American Business. 

AODSESS BY W. QSSSON CAREY 

Mr. Carey. Tomorrow our national greeting will be “Happy New 
Year." As we say It there wlU be gladness in our hearts. Subcon¬ 
sciously some of the elevation of Christmas will still be In our 
attitudes. Peace on earth, good will toward men I 

But 1040 will have 366 days. I am supposed to say something as 
to how we shall fare during that period and I am supposed to say 
it from the business viewpoint. Truthfully, there Isn’t such a 
thing, in any definite sense. Some men In business are optimists 
and some are pessimists. For this reason 1 Intend talking simply 
as an American citizen. 

We can and we will make a lot of progress next year. I’m an 
optimist on America. What God did for us in location, climate, 
size, resources, and natural beauty can’t be beaten. What our fore¬ 
fathers did was marvelous. What we’ve done of late years is a 
crime, not so much against ourselves as against our children. We 
men haven’t had courage, energy, and foresight enough to keep 
America on a safe track. I’m sure of this because my mother-in- 
law told me so. Excuses don’t go with one’s mother-in-law. It’s 
a good thing they don’t. 

In 1940 the men and women of America have a Job to do. and 
they are going to do it together. In the first place, we’re going to 
stop knifing one another like a bunch of Bolsheviks. Maybe the 
trouble is we have too many of that breed here. In the second 
place, we’re going to work to produce goods and services so we 
can all have the share we earn. Trying through Government or 
propaganda to control the major oonditions of life, including who 
gets what, isn’t American. Worse than that, it doesn’t work. A 
good many million unemployed know that from sad experience, and 
yet many of them don’t really understand. They think capital is 
on strike, or some have too much, or business leaders are all Re- 
pubUcans, or some such stuff and nonsense. The truth is we’ve 
socialized and experimented ourselves into a stalemate with laws, 
innuendo, and bad will. We can get along very nicely from now 
on without the Innuendo and bad wlU. As for the laws, some of 
them are splendid; some too restrictive and burdensome. We have 
a selective Job to do. 

It may amaze you to hear me say that I am not much lnterest€?d 
in the $80,000,000,000 national Income about which some people 
talk so blithely. What I want to see is our entire Nation back at 
work. I also want to see us start toward a balanced Budget. We 
haven’t paid our way in so long that many of tis think that isn’t 
necessary any more. This error springs from a belief in pump 
priming. Unfortunately, economic pumps don't work that way, 
at least when politicians do the priming. 

If we stop telling employers and employees Just how to greet one 
another and Just what to say; If we stop scaring everyone who has 
a $10 bill; if we stop talking of leisure and spending and talk rather 
of work and saving, this country has the greatest future in history. 
Then we can have $100,000,000^00 national Incomes, because we've 
earned them. We can at least make a start In that direction in 
1940. To do this, we must, of course, stay out of any foreign war. 

I have said things tonight which some people may not like hear¬ 
ing, but I am not blaming anyone. The truth ie, we are aU some¬ 
what at fault, and X am here to take my share. 

And, finally, all t have said Is in the American tradition and on 
behalf of America's future. In my heart and mind are: 

Peace on earth, good will toward men, and happy New Year. 

Chairman Oranik. We turn now to American culture—^the field 
of music and literature and fine arts. Our third speaker on this 
special program Is Mr. Bam A. Lewieohn, who is well known as a 
writer, as a member of the board of the Museiun of Modem Art, 
and as principal eponsor of the musical concerts presented annually 
at the stadiuin in New York, bearing his name, the Lewisohn Sta¬ 
dium. We now present Mr. lewisohn, speaking on the Outlook for 
American Culture. 

ABOeBSe BY SAM A. XJBWXSOtlH 

Mr. Lbwxsokn. Amerloa’s eest for culture hae been a natural off- 
^Ing of her Best for life. Our youthful enthusiasm for every activ- 
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Ity wlileli W6 follow ts on© of the most attractive features of the 
American soene. This aest, this enthusiasm. Is behind our revived 
Interest in painting and sculpture, our revived interest In music and 
literature, not to forget the theater and the dance. It should be a 
refreshing influence on the gifted individuals who are coming to us 
from every part of the world. I feel confident that the creative 
energy of these men will be Invigorated by the American environ¬ 
ment. For zest is contagious. 

Besides, of course, we possess an enormous native talent which 
Is only Just beginning to assert Itself. Certainly in literature and 
the drama there has been some very pungent material written. In 
painting, for a young country, It Is surprising what Interesting work 
has been produced, as yet more by individuals than by cohesive 
groups. TOe so-called regional art, in which there is an enor¬ 
mous interest springing up, has premise of providing a vigorous 
Infusion to the old forms. 

When It comes to audiences, there is no question as to the In¬ 
tensity and breadth of the awakened Interest. Never before have 
weekly periodicals of enormous circulation carried articles and 
photographs depicting the fine arts and musical personalities. Art 
books reproducing everything from Giotto to contemporary Ameri¬ 
cans have an unprecedented circulation. Indeed, there has never 
been such an Interest In books on art. 

In literature, best sellers are not confined to meretricious fiction, 
but Include some of the most solid and excellent of our authors. 

The attendance at the stadium concerts at the College of the 
City of New York last summer was one of the largest In its history, 
and programs of comparatively severe classical music attracted more 
and more listeners. What was particularly pleasing was that such 
an austere personality as the great Finnish composer Sibelius 
should have had so great an appeal. 

The deep interest evinced by this city, with Its broad cultural 
background, In the finest quality of music has been most gratify¬ 
ing. Of course It Is not confined to this city alone. The large 
audiences In Philadelphia, San Francisco, and all over the country 
at stadiums and popular gatherings, attest to the enormous interest 
in the very best of music on the part of the public. 

One of the most Interesting developments has been the large 
number of visitors at art museums, particularly those which ex¬ 
hibit the works of recent masters. The attendance at the more 
sensational exhibits of the Museum of Modern Art of this city, 
such as those of the current Picasso, Van Gogh, and surrealist art 
exhibits, has been enormous. But almost more encouraging has 
been the attendance throughout the coimtry at the traveling ex¬ 
hibits of this museum. 

Another development of outstanding Importance is the great 
interest aroused in the developments centering around the work 
fostered by the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department 
in Washington under that gallant figure, Edward Bruce. Never in 
the history of this country has there been such an outpouring of 
work In the field of murals. They range from vivid folk chronicles 
of deep America to profound allegorical Interpretations of our un¬ 
derlying philosophy. Some of the results have been outstanding 
landmarks in the history of mural painting In this country. 

Finally, I must mention the astounding work done by the radio 
In the cultural field, and the gratifying response. Who would have 
thought 80 years ago that millions of people In this coimtry could 
have been provided with the very best in music and, what is more 
remarkable, actually listen to it with keen enjoyment and Interest. 
To me this seems the moat promising development of all. It is 
proof of our cultural rebirth, and it is proof that we have modern 
facilities to satisfy the awakened appetites for the best In culture. 

Chairman Granik. Our next speaker in this discussion of Amer¬ 
ica’s Outlook is Mr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education 
in New York State and president of the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Mr. Graves wlU now examine the Outlook for 
American Education. 

ADDRESS BY YRANK GRAVES 

Mr Graves. To many of us the war now raging In Europe finds Its 
basis not so much In economic difficulty as in a fundamental differ¬ 
ence in the way of life of the nations involved. To a dictator It is 
the immediate consideration of material well-being which is of para¬ 
mount Importance—or perhaps even more than that, it is the use 
of the moment for the aggrandizement of an individual. In times 
of danger and stress, however, truly democratic nations ever remem¬ 
ber those timeless values which they have come to cherish through 
ascending years of cultural development. The have become actively 
aware, for instance, of that personal liberty and mental and spiritual 
freedom which they have accepted without conscious thought, for 
it has been of the very air they breathe and of the soil from which 
they gain their living. , ^ , 

And so It Is that we are beglnnlng.to be acutely aware of powerful 
forces struggling for dominance 4n American education—and In 
that struggle democracy Is the pawn. On the one side we have 
that force which since the beginning of the machine era has 
brought to Itself increasing importance and has entered our schools 
and colleges through vocational and technical education. On the 
other we have the formerly traditional education in the humanities 
With the more recent addition of pure science. In overemphasis on 
the technical r ? encourage our schools and coUeges to produce 
dictators and iic subjects for dictators. Ifi a narrow concepUon 
of the humanities we chance a medieval separation of learned and 
illiterate classes. Either extreme Is not without Its peril for democ¬ 
racy, but having broken the aristocratic bonds of traditional educa- 
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tlon, we must now seek to escape from the tolls of a mechantetio . 
and totalitarian training, 

HappUy both parents and advisers are today beginning to lay 
less stress upon educating children for the mere getting of Jobs. 
They are seeing the forces for dictatorship crowd out the liberalizing 
end enlightening study of such subjects as literature and history 
and the pure sciences. Tomorrow they will know, through the 
bitter error of what has gone before, that enlightened personality, 
broad knowledge and sympathy, scientific processes of thought, and 
cidtivated tastes are those attributes which must he expected of our 
youth and which our educational system must consciously promote. 

America’s outlook today Is the brightest In its history. Too long 
have we been content with our accepted role of materialistic and 
mechanical supremacy. Now we have In our province the preser¬ 
vation and development of civilization in a world ravaged by Irra¬ 
tional greed and violence. We must accept the torch which has 
thus suddenly been thnist upon us and we must train American 
youth not only to guard its flame but to bring it to even fuller and 
steadier brilliance. 

Our schools and colleges are accepting the challenge. If the pres¬ 
ent International crises should lead, as we all hope, to a union of 
peoples which would free for education the vast resources now hor¬ 
ribly wasted In human slaughter, oin: institutions could give Ameri¬ 
can youth still greater educational opportunities. Our national 
economy should ever bear this In mind. In a democracy such as 
ours, every Individual man and woman Is called upon to help 
decide questions of national and International importance. Every 
citizen, in varying degree, is expected to be a leader In those human 
relationships In which he Is competent. In spite of Its limitations 
and shortcomings, our vast educational system has had Incredible 
success In the last few decades in preparing our citizens for the 
greatest responsibility and opportunity with which men and women 
were ever entrusted. And to the morrow we look for a completely 
cooperative program In which forces now clashing In educational 
policy and practice will find their proper spheres of usefulness. 

To every American, old or young, we shall hope to bring the maxi¬ 
mum opportunity to satisfy the profoundest desire for spiritual 
development and Intellectual power. 

Chairman Granik. We now turn to science and Introduce one of 
America’s foremost men of medicine, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, presi¬ 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Speaking on the Outlook for American Science, we introduce Dr. 
Cannon from Boston. 

ADDRESS BY PROF. WALTER B. CANNON 

Dr. Cannon. The topic assigned to me Is America’s Outlook for 
Science. The outlook for science in any country depends primarily 
upon whether the conditions for the activities of scientific workers 
are advantageous or not. In that respect no doubt the United 
States, compared with other countries of the world, now stands 
almost alone as a favored nation. In Justification of that statement 
let us look for a moment at the conditions best suited for success¬ 
ful scientific effort. 

First, there must be freedom of research. Experience has re¬ 
peatedly proved that as a rule the most significant discoveries, those 
which are disruptive, which break through barriers and open new 
vistas, result from the Individual, deep-delving Interests of the 
truth seeker. If important consequences are expected, therefore, 
his attention must not be narrowly confined to Immediately useful 
prospects, nor to a so-called “nationalistic science,” nor to the sup¬ 
port of any group of political or social Ideas. 

In some foreign countries freedom of research has been severely 
hampered. Careful observations, opposed to accepted doctrines, 
have been roundly denounced as not being orthodox. Creative in¬ 
vestigators, having to their credit illustrious achievements and 
enjoying International renown, have been discharged from their 
posts, subjected to Indignities, and exposed to exhausting priva¬ 
tions. How fortunate are we in the United States to be free from 
such repression and Injustice, to be permitted to push our Inquiries 
without check or hindrance wherever we may wish, and to publish 
our results without the obnoxious intrusion of a censor. 

A second favoring condition for scientific progress rests on the 
support which it receives, both material and moral, including re¬ 
spect for past achievements and a trust that Its methods will assure 
further benefits. These propitious conditions are commonly found 
in universities. In foreign countries some universities have been 
utterly destroyed, others have been closed, and still others have lost 
their social value as sanctuaries for scholars where search for new 
knowledge is untrammeled. Again, in this country note how privi¬ 
leged we are. Not only in universities but also in research insti¬ 
tutes and In the laboratories of great industrial plants the activities 
of scientific investigators are warmly appreciated and favored. Fur¬ 
thermore, among intelligent citizens is widely diffused a well-estab¬ 
lished confidence that scientific imagination, experience, and skill. 
If applied to problems, will bring satisfactory and helpful answers. 
In that confidence large funds have been set aside to meet the 
financial needs of scientific studies. From the foundations every 
year many hundreds of thousands of dollars are distributed in order 
to promote the interests of productive investigators. The material 
and moral significance of this support is Incalculably stimulating. 

A third condition which Is to a very great degree advantageous to 
science in our country Is our noninVolvement In war. War itself 
limits freedom of research. Scientists whose labors might 3 deid 
new knowledge serviceable In lessening human Ignorance and dis¬ 
tress and increasing human welfare are compelled during a war to 
cease their free enterprise and to concentrate their attention on 
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problems of inllitfary Hr^sortstioe. Also, during a war vast 
which. If applied to scientific research, would bring enUlffe 
oomforts. and oonyenlettces into the lives of hosts of less privi¬ 
leged are appaUlnglsr wasted in wanton destruction. In Japan and 
Germany, I^tmaice and fHnland, In former Austria and OisechoSlovalda, 
in England ahd her scattered dominions, warfare has forced scien- 
tUlc worlcers away from their individual interests and oocupatlons 
and mOhiliaed them into the service of the fighting loroes. to 
other nations bordering on the nations now at war fear and the 
basic impulses of self-preservation have spread widely and destroyed 
the posBlbiUtioe of calm attention to scientific study. Counting 
aside most of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, where active Interest 
h) serious research has scarcely awakened, we find Uiat the UxUted 
States remains as almost the sole country In which, without fear or 
obstacle, the precious liberty of learning still prevails. 

We should look upon our good fortune not only with deep satis¬ 
faction but also with a deep sense of responsibility. We have full 
freedom In our inquiries, we enjoy unsurpassed opportunities and 
generous grants for scientific Investigation, we are not oppressed by 
the overwhelming demands of warfare; In iaboratorles throxaghout 
our land are thousands of well-trained Investigators. Surely the 
torch of science has fallen to us Americans. In the present dark¬ 
ness of the world we must carry it onward for the good of all 
mankind. 

Announcer McCormick. You are listening to a special New Year’s 
Eve program titled ’’America’s Outlook.** and presenting 10 leaders 
in various phases of Amexloan life exmninlng the outlook for our 
country’s immediate future. This program, one of the regular 
American Porum of the Air series, Is coming from Washington. New 
York, and Boston. We pause momentarily for station Identification. 
This is the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Chairman Orawik. Mutual’s imeclal New Year’s Eve program, 
Ameriea's Outlook, continues now with the examination of Ameri¬ 
can communications. Our next mieaker, James Lawrence Fly. 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. wUl speak 
to us from Washington* D. C. 

ADDRESS BT JAMBS LAWRBNCB FLT 

Chairman Fly. If the field of communications were to be charac¬ 
terised In a word, that word would have to be “progress.*’ Yet even 
we who have lived through most of this great advance have a ten¬ 
dency to take the benefits of our far-flung communications system 
for granted. It may. therefore, be fitting to recall that it was only 
a quarter of a centwy ago that the first transcontinental telephone 
oonvexaatlon was held. But 10 years ago the average time required 
to make a toll call was about 3 minutes. Today. 03 percent of 
all long-distance calls are oompleted without the caller leaving 
the telephone. And the advance in the telephone industry prom¬ 
ises to oontinue unslackened. 

Through the use of telephone wires great networks of radio 
stations have been set up* radio broadcast station, KDELA, 

Pittsbxirgh, it may be remembered, began operation in 1900. Since 
that time radio broadcasting has come a long way to where It now 
has a tremendous impact on our national life. There are more 
radio sets in the United States than in aU the rest of the world. 
With rapid strides the Industry moves forward. Television shows 
ever-increasing possibilities. Radio engineers are speculating on 
the Interferenoe-free and noise-free service possible 

throu^ a different type of broadcasting known as frequency modu¬ 
lation. And fasclmlle broadcasting—a service by which one day 
your morning newspaper may come to you through the air—is 
belx^ improved. 

It was in 1844, 5 years before the gold rush, when the first tele¬ 
graph line between Washington and Baltimore was constructed. 
The telegraph soon followed the westward trek along the lines of 
the land-grant railwairs. Of late years, this Industry has suf¬ 
fered i^vlously from telephone and air-mall competition from 
without, and from cut-rate inducements and duplication of facili¬ 
ties from within. However, public expenditure of a $133,000,- 
000 for telegraph service in 1 year Indicates Its importance to 
the Nation. It is hoped that in the new year smne way will be 
found to solve the telegraph problem; and to put these ixuportant 
members of the communications family on an equally firm basis, 
thereby strengthening even further the fundatlons of our com¬ 
munications system as a whole. For it Is a vast and complicated 
machinery which must ever move forward in step with the social, 
economic, and defensive needs of our country. And as it progresses, 
ft# activities will always be correlated with those eff the extensive 
International system. By means of this system, with its hundreds 
of channels, by radio, 1^ telegraph, by telephone, by radio tele¬ 
phone and radio telegraph, at by cable, a private message or news 
of greatest significance is relayed to and from the far comers of 
the world almost mstantaneouely. 

The Important role of communications In modem warfare la Ml 
too obvious. In this country, however, we prefer to contemplate 
the system of communications as an instrument of peace. In the 
constant light it radiates, the cloak of myste ry cannot long en¬ 
shroud international events. The American cltSaen of 1940 Is an 
alert, well-informed citizen of the world, with an Intb^pendent 
judgment on international problems. It is therefore somethlz^ 
more than the sincere wish of all of us that the year to coma 
wiil see the world’s great communications machinery allowed to 
do Its Important part in weavii^ more firmly the ties of under- 
atandlhg among the peoples of the world. 

Chairman Granik. ThaUk you, Chairman Fly. 


And now as our next apeiker, am America^ outstandlhf 
leaders in the newspaper woHd, Eugene Meyer, pubtidber of the 
Washington Post, who Wtfi speak dn ^ Outlodk of the Press. 

AUPSiaW BY XnOBIfB MBYXB 

Mr, Mmnm. I am asked, as we stand on the threshold cf a new dee- 
ade, to say a few words on Ouiloc^ for Journalism and a Free 
Press in the United States.*’ Prediction Is always dangerous. Zt is 
unusually so at this moment. But we can assert with some confi¬ 
dence that as long as the United States retains Its traditional Ideals 
the newspapere of this country will be doing their part. 

No American newspaper is pezfectw AH are conducted by fallible 
human beings affected by Individual outlooks; limited in their 
knowledge, hanqpered by the scant leisure lor reflection which Is 
an inevitable condition of dally publication. 

Newspaper men and women, like those In other walks of life, are 
rising to the challenge of the times. They realize that all Institu¬ 
tions havlsg large powers are under scrutiny. The right to exer¬ 
cise power must be Justified by the re^nslbllity with which it is 
exercised. The safeguards with which the liberty of the press was 
surrounded by the Bill of Bights cannot be used as a protection 
against criticism where criticism is proper. 

Publishers and their staffs are aware of the Increasing social Im¬ 
portance of their calling. They appreciate the educational values 
for good or for evil of the press. *rhey reoogniae that It is up to 
them to Justify the guaranty of a free press, which Is written mtO 
the Constlttitlon. 

In the eVa years that I have been publisher of the Washington 
Post I have seen many evidences of this growth of professional 
responsibility in what is called the fourth estate. Partly because 
there Is still room for progress In this direction, there is every rea¬ 
son to anticipate such growth in the future. 

I have mentioned the constitutional guaranty of a free press. 
It is well to remember that this guaranty does not stand alone in 
the Bill of Rights. It is one of a series of associated provisions in 
the first amendment to the Constitution. It reads as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peace¬ 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.’* 

The grouping together, as essential democratic rights, of freedom 
of rell^ous faith, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and 
freedom of the press was not mere accident. 'They are associated 
rights; they stand or fall together. If one were undermined, the 
others would all be Jeopardized. 

Above all things the press must endeavor to be unbiased and 
fair In the presentation of the news. When feelings run high, as 
they do today on many subjects, the press can be a great stabilizing 
force if It remains impartial and dispassionate in glvmg Its readers 
the facts on all public questions, Buch fair-mindedness can con¬ 
tribute to the solution of our many problems and thereby Justify 
the role of the press In modern civilization. ’This desire to be fair 
has been steadily growing. There is every reason to expect con¬ 
tinued growth. The basic element In impartiality is tolerance; 
never has the country been in greater need of this spirit of “live 
and let live” than It is today. By being tolerant themselves, the 
newspapers can exert a great moral force and help reason instead 
of passion to prevail. 

The public desire for accurate and full information will guarantee 
the freedom of a press that has these two essential qualities: 
fairness and tolerance. 

The very urgency of our problems has accentuated the national 
impulse of newspapermen toward self-improvement. The progress 
made in recent years by the press is the best guaranty of still 
greater progress in the future. Our press has long been the best in 
the world. But in the immediate future I feel certain the free 
American press will more than ever Justify the confidence of otur 
people, and will play an ever-lncreaalng part In molding the future 
of our Nation. 

Chairman GmAznx. Thank you, Mr. Meyer. 

And now we present Brig. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, initial com¬ 
mander and organizer of the General Headquarters Air Force and 
the present Chief of Operations of the War Department, who will 
discuss national defense. 

address by brio. OZN. IBANK M. ANDREWS 

General Andbews. When Gen. Malln Craig retired last summer as 
Chief of Staff of the Army, he made a very significant statement. 
“Military planning,*’ be said, **is one of the most serious responblll- 
ties that can confront a pec^e, • * * The plans deal with the 
nation’s future, with hundreds of thousands of lives and untold 
wealth. They must be coldly and painstakingly considered in the 
light of intense reollsih as the basis of all future military strategy 
and tactics. What transpires nn prospective battlefields is In- 
fiuenced vitally years before in the councils of the staff and In the 
legislative halls of congress.” 

Our plans for national defense are based of necessity upon the 
establishment malhtalned as a result of funds annually appropri¬ 
ated. We have a very small Regular Anx^, a larger National Ouar^ 
and a group ^ Reserve officers to be utlUzed In the event of an 
emergency, we lack adequate modern aqulpiiaent. Several years 
ago Congreas made initial appropriations to procure for the Army 
some of the modem weapons it would need if called upon to take 
Up arms once more in me defense of this Nation. The Oo^ess 
at Its last regular session apprq^nated additional sums of pionef 
to rectify many of our dellcienoles in weapons, such as tanks, semi- 
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automatic rifles, antiaircraft guns, and airplanes. Generous as were 
the appoprlatlons of the last Congress, considerable time will 
elapse before the appropriations will produce actual deliveries of 
military equipment. This unavoidable delay in translating money 
Into material is usually ignored by the public, but it is one of our 
greatest problems concerned with the national defense. 

Last July our Regular Establishment numbered about 166.000 
men. Actually, that strength would have permitted the Army to 
place In the Held in continental United States only 70,000 combat 
troops. The remainder were on duty guarding our overseas posses¬ 
sions and manning our arsenals, depots, warehouses, overhead, coast 
defenses, and the General Headquarters Air Force. 

At that time the United States Army did not have as a complete 
organisation a single infantry division, which is a basic yardstick 
among military men for measuring military strength. Our mobile 
troops were scattered among a hundred different Army posts where 
they secured splendid Individual training and training as small 
units, but were dented the opportunity for team training in the 
normal large combat groups. 

An even more serious deficiency In the welding of effective combat 
teams resulted from the extreme limits to which the Army was 
forced to go In skeletonizing Its units. For example, infantry 
regiments were usually short one of the three essential battalions, 
and artillery battalions had one out of three batteries eliminated. 
This meant that commimders had to assume situations and or¬ 
ganizations which did not actually exist. Our military maneuvers 
and war games were, therefore, played by teams In which numerous 
key players were missing. Naturally, the results were largely hypo¬ 
thetical, Just 08 if in football practice a team would take the field 
with an end and several backs missing and on each play assume 
that the missing Individuals were in the line-up. In war, or even 
in scrimmage practice, as in maneuvers, such assumptions are 
impracticable or Impossible. 

In 1939, actual or threatened conflicts Involved a number of 
Important European nations. These nations for years have had to 
consider their military defenses from the viewpoint of Intense 
realism. Defenses had to be adequate or disaster resulted. For 
example, when Poland was Invaded she had available to meet the 
enemy over 30 Infantry divisions, with 760 airplanes, but they were 
not enough against Germany’s 70 divisions, aided by 7,000 airplanes, 
all of which Germany did not And it necessary to use. At that 
time, as I said before, the United States did not have available one 
completely organized division. Hence, It was high time that we 
Icoked to a strengthening of our defenses. With almost unanimous 
public approval, the Congress made available to the Army sub¬ 
stantial appropriations with which to Improve otir national defense. 
As a result, our Army has been enabled to depart, to a certain 
degree, from Its highly skeletonized and hypothetical version into 
what we hope will be, as the Secretary of War recently pointed out, 
“An army in being.” The Army Is now embarked on an air program 
which will result by 1941 In practically doubling the combat 
strength of the Air Corps. We have organized many of our widely 
separated units into five Infantry divisions. Four of them are 
now concentrated In the South for maneuvers. One Is concen¬ 
trating cn the west coast, later to proceed to California for training. 
In the spring these divisions will be grouped for corps maneuvers. 
Opportunity will be given National Guard commanders and certain 
of the higher Reserve officers to witness and participate In this 
training. The National Guard has been given additional drills each 
week and additional days of field training. 

New equipment is being procedured. both for our Regular troops 
and for the National Guard. Steps are being taken to build up 
stocks of strategic raw materials for which we are largely dependent 
on foreign sources. 

All of these preparations are being made, not to meet any imme¬ 
diate ot specific threat of war but rather to place our Army in a 
position of readiness to perform its duty of defending the Nation. 
The present international situation focuses public attention on 
everything pertaining to our security or defense, but let us hope 
that this interest will not lapse into the indifferent antagonistic 
attitude of the past, resulting In an emasculation of our Military 
Establishment and arrangements, and the same old story of refus¬ 
ing to spend ten million to provide what fifty million cannot procure 
in a crisis of our international affairs. 

With all Americans the members of the United States Army Join 
In the hope that during 1940 our country will continue to enjoy the 
blessings of peace. I know that all good citizens are grateful to 
know that our peace is being made more secure because we are 
building a more adequate defense. 

In behalf of the Army, may I wish every one of you a happy 
and a peaceful new year. 

Chairman Oranik. Thank you, General Andrews. 

And now the outlook for the American farmer will be discussed 
by our able Under Secretary of Agriculture, Mllbum L. Wilson. 

ADDBESS BT MILBUBN L. WILSON 

Under Secretary Wn-soN, These last few hours of a decade are a 
time for long thoughts, and this night no Americans will be think¬ 
ing longer thoughts than the farm people. The 1930’s have marked 
a turning point for American agriculture. 

In the 1920’s the foundations of rural life were crumbling, though 
the rest of the Nation was on a short-lived' spree of prosperity. In 
the first years of the thirties all the people Joined the farmers in 
despair. The foundations of economic life and the security of sod- 
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ety were going to pieces under our whole oivllizatloii In t^ose dark 
days. We ate the bitter bread of our past mistakes. 

Farm people and city people came to understand that things were 
different now from what they had been when we had an open 
frontier of good free land—^when the world was eager to get our 
goods. In no branch of American society were the changes more 
profound than in agricultuie. 

The farmers had been trying through the twenties to obtain 
natloncd action that would help them adjust to the new conditions 
and overcome some of the disadvantages they were under because 
the rest of the Nation refused to face the new facts. In the late 
twenties the representatives of all the people In Congress conceded 
that national action was necessary in Justice and In wisdom, but 
the Executive heed of the Government at that time refused to grant 
approval. In the thirties both legislative and Executive acted on 
behalf of the whole people and in the interest of the general welfare 
to bring a variety of assistance to help farm people In overcoming 
the evil results of past mistakes. There was help in adjusting 
production, balanc’ng income as between farm and city, conserving 
the soil and water resources which are the fundamental basis of all 
our living, and conserving our rich human resources of rural people 
which were going to waste because of rural poverty. 

Now, as we start Into the fifth decade of the twentieth century, 
the I940's, farm people are learning to use democratically and 
efficiently new methods of working together to achieve tliese pur-^ 
poses. It Is a new situation for American agriculture—and a 
promising situation, on the whole. 

Slowly, and with set-backs here and there, the farm income has 
climbed upward from the rock-bottom depths of 1932. With the 
exception of 1937, farm income this year stands at the high point 
of the decade. Farm production Is abundant for all the needs of 
our own people and for all the markets that are open overseas. 
More than 4,000,000 farm families are taking part in the local and 
national progi*ams to cbnserve soil and water and trees and grass 
and farm in a way that will make this a permanent country; not 
one of the vanishing lands which have washed or blown away from 
under great civilizations of the past. What other nations war 
over, we have—rich resources, skilled people, abundance potentially 
for all. Farm and city are sharing farm abundance through a 
food-stamp plan and surplus distribution. 

Looking into the new year, farm people see as through a glass 
darkly. "What will the effects of war be on our trade with the 
world in farm products?” they ask. What will the weather bring 
in the way of crop yields? They have found already that the 
trade controls being used now by the fighting nations work against 
exports of our farm products. The blockade shuts our products 
out of central Europe. Belligerents want to save their dollars to 
buy military goods; in their buying, they want to favor their own 
colonial possessions, and the neutrals whose goods may go to 
enemies. 

Farmers know that the weather situation Is disturbing over 
wide areas. The most Intense fall drought in history has prevailed 
in many parts of the wheat country. The condition of winter 
wheat Is very low on this last day of the old year. But the growers 
are protected against total loss of Income by crop Insurance—more 
than 300,000 of them; and they have been able to hold last year’s 
crop through the loans of the ever-normal granary, and this time 
to realize for themselves the profits from price Increases that 
epeculators used to realize in such situations. 

So the outlook as to production and markets abroad is clouded. 
But we have ample reserves in the ever-normal granary; we have a 
better prospective home market as employment and wage earnings 
pick up. And the general prospect is for higher prices and better 
incomes for farmers. However, they will not be getting the parity 
of Income that is the declared policy of the Congress and the 
people, and the legislative branch will be considering ways and 
means of bringing farm income to a fair share of the national 
income during the coming session. 

Even so, the prospect of the new decade In its first months is dis¬ 
maying to the farm people, though economically it may turn out 
to be on the side of improvement. For farm people and all our 
people are sick at heart that the tragedy of war has come again to 
the world. And on this New Year’s Eve, farm prayers Join with city 
prayers that the human spirit may soon be spared the indignities of 
war and rejoice in the freedoms of peace. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you Secretary Wilson. 

And now as our concluding speaker is tonight’s American Forum 
of the Air presentation on American Outlook, we present Gov. 
Paul McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, who will discuss Youth 
and Social Security. 

ADDRESS BT COV. PAUL M’NUTT 

Governor McNutt. One generation, having completed its task, re¬ 
laxes its hold and leaves the Nation’s work to others. At the other 
end, a new generation slips imperceptibly into the ranks. In the 
meantime, those of us In the middle of life carry on. We momen¬ 
tarily bear the load. But those generations at the extremes are 
vitally Important. Tlie country must look to Its youth If It is to 
retain Its physical vigor. It must look after Its aged if It Is to maln<« 
tain its spiritual strength. Democracy cannot afford to let hope die 
in the first group. Humanity will not let It die in the second. 
There are 4,000,000 unemployed under 26, old enough to work. 
There are 8,000,000 unemployable past 66, too old to work. Whftt 
prospect does the new year hold for these 12,000,000 special wards 
of the Nation? 
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The National Tooth Adinitilatmtion and the ChrUlan Oonaenration 
Corps wUl keep aboht a hdlHoii ^ouag peopte occupied on important 
worn projects. This will keep them healthy with exercise and 
decent food. It will aflhrd an Opportunity to acquire work hahite 
and skill. It wUl foti^ them in mind and spirit with the knowl¬ 
edge that Ihey are performing useful semees and contributing to 
the support of their loved ones. Moreover, they are coming to know 
and to love their coirntry, hecause. on the many projects of oon- 
aervatlott and public works, these boys are helping to build and 
remake America. In ddng so they become better Americana. 

But What of the SIWO.OOO young people for whom no provision 
has yet been made? I am happy to report that important forces are 
coming to the assistance of the Government In this problem. The 
recent report of the Youth Commission, representing wide tauslnees 
and Industrial Interests. Is reassuring. It recognizes the necessity, 
at any coat, of adequate opportunity for the oncoming generation. 
Two weeks ago, a youth cc^erence in this dty. also representing 
far-flung business interests, agre^ that private enterprise must 
mobilize its forces to close the gaps In the youth program, It will 
be a great day for America when business and Government com¬ 
plete a cooperative program to conserve the most valuable asset of 
both—the Nation’s youth. 

The Federal Security Agency, on its part, pledges unremitting 
attention to the plight of young men and women without Jobs. 
Throughout 1940, a heavy accent will be placed on youth. It will 
require time, thought, and money, but the investment is In capital 
goods. It is important that there be a balanced Budget, but It Is 
equally important that there be a balanced diet for those who must 
champion democracy In the ensuing years. 

For the aged, too, the outlook Is brighter. At midnight the 
1989 amendments to the Social Security Act become effective. 
Thirty million workers will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the Initial monthly benefits are payable under the law designed 
to afford them security for the remainder of their lives. It Is 
expected that more than $100,000,000 will be disbursed during 1940 
on about 900,000 claims: It Is estimated that these claims will be 
received at the rate of about 2,000 a day during the month of 
January. Both the number of benefletartes and the size of benefits 
will increase vastly as wage credits are accumulated in the future 
years; 1940, however, will always be remembered as a significant 
milestone along the path which leads to Independence and security 
for the aged. 

The whole Is no greater than Its parts. Our collective social 
security Is the sum of the security of each individual citizen. For 
both youth and old age the proiqiects are br^hter than on the last 
New Year’s Eve. We can expect them to be brighter stlU on the 
eve of 1941. 

Annoimcer McCoaicicsL Thank you, Governor McNutt. 

Mutual has presented a i^eclal New Tear’s Eve program, titled 
’’America’s Outlook." You have heard 10 leaders In various phases 
of American life, discussing the immediate outlook for our country’s 
future. Those on the program included United States Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins; Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt; James Lawrence Fly» Chairman of the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission; M. L. Wilson. Under Secretary of Agriculture; 
Frank P. Graves. New York State Commissioner of Education; W. G. 
Carey, president of the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Eugene Meyer, publisher of the Washington Post; Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon, president of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science; Brig. Gen. TVank M. Andrews, present Chief of 
Operations of the United States War Department; and Sam A. 
Lewisohn, noted patron of the fine arts. This program was one in 
the regular series of the American Forum of the Air, arranged 
and directed by Theodore Oranlk. nationally known radio and 
newspaper commentator. In tonight’s special broadcast Mr. Oranlk 
was assisted by Alvtn M. Josephy. Jr. Tickets to these broadcasts 
may be had by sending your request to Station WOR, New York, 
or WOL, Washington. 

In the Interest of education, there are printed and distributed, 
free of charge, a limited number of copies of the entire procee^hnpi 
of these broadcasts. 

Address your requests and comments to Mr. Oranlk, care of WOL. 

Btephen McCormick speaking. 

^his Is the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


lAiidia Vindicates Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IK THE HOXJSB OF EEPRESENTATIVES 
W 0 lnesday, January 1€, i940 


EDTTOBIALB AND NEWS COMMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Ricoro, I include the following 


editorials and news eomments hy . _newspApert 

of the United Stateg on the report and reeommentfatlona of 
Dean James M. Landis to Secretary of Labor Feigns, cem- 
cemlng the deportation of Harry Bruges. 

I respectfully urge my assocUites In the Congress to care¬ 
fully read and consiiler these excergrts: 

[From the Beno (Nev.) Gazette of Deoember 90, 1999] 

Landis VXNOiCATas Baiaosai 

Harry Bridges whose violent career as a labor agitator and pro¬ 
moter of strikes on the west coast from which have resulted 
millions in losses to employees and employers as wMl as bloodshed 
and deaths, is not a Commtmist aooordlng to Prof. James M. Landis 
of Harvard University and so Is not liable to deportation on that 
mund. Thus this Harvard teacher named by Oecreiiay Prances 
Perkins to conduct the hearing into the deportation proceedings 
against Bridges paves the way for their dismissal. 

Probably as Professor Landis llhds, Mr. m’idges was not really a 
member of the Communist Party and did not agitate at meetings. 
However, testimony was siibmitted that he was a member and that 
he met with Commimlsts In a party capacity. Xandls, however, 
says these witnesses lied. 

Also, still Liandis finds that while "Bridges’ alms are energetically 
radical * * * the proof fails to establish that the methods 

he seeks to employ * * * are other than those that the frame¬ 

work of democratic and constitutional government permits." 

Thus also this distinguished professor, who holds a chair at 
Harvard and who was handpicked by Mme. Perkins to inquire 
into the methods and affiliations of her friend Mr, Bridges, finds 
that his violent and bloody course on the water front of California 
square perfectly with American conceptions of a constitutional and 
democratic government. This oondiislon by Professor Landis dem¬ 
onstrates unmistakably where his sympathies lie. By his own 
words he is condemned as being anything but a fair and impartial 
examiner. 

Thus the sweet and saintly Bridges is duly whitewashed by the 
examiner chosen by Mme. Perkins' Labor Department. He does 
not find that Bridges belonged to the Communist Party. That con¬ 
clusion may be true. Perhaps be was whUe Boliclting and welcom¬ 
ing its aid most careful not to join—and the speolflc charge against 
him was that he was one of Its members—^he consorted with Com¬ 
munists, adapted their methods, Invited their support, behaved 
like one, and as an alien here by the sufferance of the American 
people outraged their hospitality by fomenting violence and fiouted 
the laws. However, he has been given a New Deal bath. No doubt 
there is rejoicing in the Labor Department and in the White 
House. Professor Landis did his work well for those who selected 
him. 

[Prom the San Frandeco Examiner of December 30, 1939] 
BaZDCze Hapft To Ixaxn Ritliko 

Harry Bridges was eating hts spaghetti course In a dark comer 
of a Broadway restaurant last night when he first received the report 
that heT not be deported. 

"Naturally," he said. "I am very happy to learn that after a fair 
hearing this constant charge of membership In the Communist 
Party has been cleared up; that Dean Landis has not recommended 
deportation from the coimtry I happen to want to live In just as 
much as these luckily already here. 

*T hope that now this ’red herring’ has been worn out by Its 
fmquent dragging across the tralL" 

The restaurant telephone was deluged with calls for Bridges, but 
he refused to answer them, meanwhile oarrying on an animated 
conversation with his dinner companions, Loum Goldbtatt, Con¬ 
gress of Industrial OrganlsEatlons executive; Mrs. Ooldblatt; and 
Miss Eleanor Kahn. 

Notified of the news at home. Mrs. BrldgtMi said she was "happy" 
and "relieved." Their daughter Jacqueline was attending a movie. 
Mis. Bridges said she knew Jacqueline would be greatly thrilled. 


LAifms Lath Shows Limx OBxsxirck m UimsD Statbs E y mn c x 
Certain of the Government testimony in the Harry Bridges de¬ 
portation case apparently was not given much credence by TVial 
Examiner James M. Landis. This was seen here by local observers 
in a close review of the letter of transmittal which acconqianled 
Landis’ finding to Secretary of Labor Perkins. 


There was considefable interest, however, in what Landis had re¬ 
ported on BrldM’ "oo(E>tfatlcm** with Communist members and. 
party officials. This was not available last night. 

Considerable evideiiae bad been produced along that line, and 
Bridges bimetiX baa admiUed receiving and wMeooitng sui^^art of 
the Communist Party in water-front strikes here. 

Zneidentaby, It was learned here tbat Landis had made a number 
of visite to Washington for diecnarton before the final report was 
given. 

[f¥ofn the 6an FFandaco Chronicle of Deoember 30, I989J 

* * the dedslon of Dean Landis was placed In the hands of' 
Secretary of Labor Perkins yesterday. When she released It Secre¬ 
tary Perkins notified wire services throughout the country that 
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aim would place the dedaion In their poaseeslon for releaie to the 
puhllc in edltlona of Monday inonitng newapapera. 

The Chronicle was one of the newapapera aerviced by the newa 
ayndlcates aupphed with a copy of the declalon. The Chronicle, 
poaaaaaed of the information, kept the confidence impoaed upon 
It toy the Department of Labor. 


Another thoming newapaper did not keep the oonddenoe. 

Xt appeared on the atreet with the ruling. 

When it did so It violated the confldexioe impoaed upon all ethical 
newapapera. 


The Information regarding the decision was In the possession 
of the Chronicle at the same time it was In the poesesslon of the 
other morning newspaper but the Chronicle refused to do so much 
as to speciilate about it until it had been formally released in 
accordance with the Instructions given by Secretary Perkins. 

When the other newspaper had printed what should have been 
held inviolate in Its poaaeaslon until its Monday morning editions 
the Chronicle could do nothing more apprise its own readers 
of the facta. 

In doing so the Chronicle notified those who had Imposed the 
confidence of the position it was placed In. Permission was then 
given to *‘prlnt the news.” 


(Pkom the Oreganlan, Portland. Oreg.. of December 80. 1880] 
Chabgss Almost Ignored 

The Bridges defense—operating on some $28,000 contributed by 
O. Z. O. and A. F. of L. unloruB, virtually ignored except by denial 
the Qovernment’s showing that Bridges had a par^ card and had 
a party name Rossi allegedly after San Francisco's bald conservative 
mayor. The showing stated no time or place of aflUiatlon and 
was unsupported by documentary evidence. • * • Defense at¬ 

torneys Richard Oladstein and Aubrey Grossman, assisted by Carol 
King, of New York, made the defense mainly an effort to discredit 
Government witnesses and to show that the deportation arrest 
warrant issued in March 1038 was inspired by an emplayer-polioe 
conspiracy. 

The conspiracy that was contended resorted to “improper meth¬ 
ods” of obtaining affidavits and witnesses and placing them in the 
hands of a receptive Pacific Northwest immigration official. • * * 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of January 2, 1040] 
Ritlino bt Landis Fails to Close BaiooES Case 

Washington. January 2.—^Far from closing Harry Bridges’ deporta¬ 
tion case the finding at Dean James M. Landis of the Harvard Law 
School that the alien west coast labor organlaer Is radical but not a 
Communist tosses another oontroversiar Issue right into the lap 
of the returning Congress. It is already apparent that oongres- 
sional opinion is not ready to accept without further questioning 
on Its own part the conclusion that Harry Bridges is not liable to 
deportation luider the law. and before the Issue Is finally disposed 
of there will be steps looking toward clarifying or tightening the 
deportation laws. • * « 

trP TO CONOEBBS 

Congress will be asked to provide that procedure early in the 
coming session. In the meantime there Is already some question¬ 
ing of the validity of the Bridges decision and Congress may make 
Independent investigations before accepting the Landis finding. 

The active role which Communtets have played in industrial dis¬ 
putes on the Pacific coast is brought Into focus in the trial exam- 
tner’s voluminous record, and Dean lAndls makes it clear that 
while in his Judgment Mr. Bridges did not affiliate with the Com¬ 
munists the Oommimlsts affiliated with Mr. Bridges. “Communists 
were undoubtedly to be found in the membership or on the execu¬ 
tive boards of one or more of these (Bridges') organizations,” Dean 
TMefta writes; that the general policies pursued had the support of 
these Communists and the officials of the Communist Par^ seems 
more than likely, for Communist policy tends to support, even 
agitate, for any industrial unrest. 


(Ptom the Chicago Trlbime of January 2, 1940] 

The Brxdqes Affair 

James M. Landis, dean of the Harvard Law School, Informs 
Secretary of Labor Perkins that the evidence does not permit a 
nriHing that Harry Bridges, alien C. I. O. Pacific-coast agitator. Is 
ftff iiatjMi with the Communists. Mr. Landis was appointed special 
Labor Department examiner to Investigate the status of the Aus- 
traUan-bom dictator of the Pacific-coast shipping and advise the 
court If he were aubiect to deportation because of his political ideas 
and actlvlUes, Mr. Landis heard a great many witnesses, some of 
whom said that Bridges was connected with the Communist Party, 
and (he) fr aminud Bridges himself at length. Bridges denied that 
he was a Communist. 

Active membership In the Communist Party Is a matter of paying 
dues and being registered. Many of Its sympathizers, followers, and 
Bimporters are not In this sense members of the party. 
e^de even from the true ”160” to "light pink.” It might be difficult 
«o<letennixie togrtly * peraim not » 

Bunirt tinlMS b» wm wlUlng to admit It. *1^ 
rarlMd tta ooiwlltuttoa to obtain tegal 

no one advocating violent overthrow of Oovemment is eligible 

to oaembersblp. 

UDOCVI—App-XI 


Mr. Landis commented on Bridges* views and said that they were 
energetically radical but that proof failed* to establish that the 
methods he seeks to employ are hostile to democratic and consti¬ 
tutional government. For almost In any other country in the world 
the case of Bridges would have been a very simple one. He has 
dominated a turbulent labor scene on the west ooast whose pur¬ 
pose was potlUoal, not economic, and ft has (done about as much 
damage to American Oblpping as ccnild be done by a hostfie fieet. 
Under his direction boats have been tied up to the docks, food 
shortages have been caused, and great properly loss oocasloned. 

An alien woidd not have been permitted to c re a te such disorder 
in another country. The foreigner would have been aent away as 
an undesirable alien. An alien resides in these other countries by 
the tolerance of the government, and If for gross and even trivial 
reasons his behavior te found objectionable cut he goes. Bridges 
has been In this country over a period of years and that has not 
changed his status, and he Is not a citizen. American hospitality 
has stretched a long way when it must protect an aUen who under¬ 
takes to conduct a civil war against America. 

Mrs. Perkins has Sheltered and stopped the attempts of the im- 
migration offfioere on the west ooast to dq^ort him. It will toe the 
general opinion that Mr. Landis was selwted as the Department's 
examiner because he was a man who would make a plausible find¬ 
ing upon which Mrs. Perkins could carry out her determination to 
give Government encouragement to a man Who has acted with 
the most destructive communistic principles and practices with 
or without member8h4> in that party. 

The administration has of late professed to be shocked by the 
brutalities of the Stallnltes in Russia. It shows no signs of being 
Bhooked by the activities of the Communists in the United States, 
It pretends to be antl-Oommunlst In the conflict abroad but It is 
still pro-0>mmunlst in America. Not only the ssrmpathles but the 
ideas of the new dealers run in the same groove with these “reds.” 
That is why Harry Bridges Is able to remain in this country and 
make war on It. 


The WaBhington Post of December 81, 1089, In reporting on the 
decision of Dean James M. Landis In Its news column, says: 

“The trial examiner rejected the testimony of most of the 81 
witnesses who appeared against Bridges. 

"These Included American Legion leaders, city and State pOUce, 
and numerous others, who said they had seen Bridges at meetings 
restricted to Communist Party members, had heard him tell of his 
membership, and testified that Bridges used a party name *Bo8sl,* 
allegedly after San Francisco’s conservative mayor. 

“Landis described one witness as a 'self-confessed liar.’ One ha 
said was ’neither a candid nor a forthright witness.’ Of another's 
testimony he declared, ‘in evasion, qualification, and contradic¬ 
tion, it is almost unique.’ Commenting on witness-stand story 
of a police officer, he added. The conclusion Is Inescapable that 
his testimony is far from reliable.’ » * « 

“Among the principal witnesses for the Government were Maj. 
Laurence A. Milner, Portland, Oreg., a National Guard officer; John 
L. Leech, a Los Angeles painter; Huper Knowles, who headed the 
CalifornlR American Legion’s radical research committee; and Oapt. 
John J. Keegan, of the Portland (Oreg.) police department. • ♦ • 
“The trial examiner made clear that he gave great weight, when 
reaching his decision, to Bridges* own statement of his political 
beliefs. 

“Tt was given not only without reserve,’ the statement said, 
‘but vigorously as dogma and faiths of which the man was proud 
and which represented In hls mind the aims of his existence.* 

“It was a fighting apologia that refused to temper Itself to the 
winds of caution. It was an avowal of sympathy with many of 
the objectives that the Communist Party at times has embraced, 
an expression of disbelief that the methods they wished to employ 
were as revolutionary as they generally seem, but It was un¬ 
equivocal In Its distrust of tactics other than those that are gen¬ 
erally included within the concepts of democratic methods.” 

The New York Herald Tribune on January I, 1040, commenting 
editorially on the report of Dean James M. Landis to Secretary of 
Labor Perkins concerning the deportation of Harry isndges, said: 

“It is a verdict which, considering Its author, must be accepted 
as the product of a splendid legal scholarship and conscience. 
Nevertheless, it is disappointing. In the first place, if an alien 
like Bridges, notoriously allied with Communists, If not one of 
them, can thus escape being considered in the Communist cate¬ 
gory, even an approach to enforoement of the deportation law be¬ 
comes something of a Joke. In the second place, what most of us 
hoped for from the hearing has not been forthcoming, and that is 
a settlement of the question whether the Communist Party Is a 
subversive organization In the definition of the statute. 

“Dean Landis, no doubt with full propriety, has avoided this ques¬ 
tion, as did the Supreme Court in turning Streoker loose. He does 
note that Federal courts In the past have assumed the subversive 
character of the party and acted accordingly In deportation pro¬ 
ceedings, but he suggests that the assumption needs review ’in the 
light of changing eoonomlo and political conditions.* Then, Since 
he finds that Midges is not a Communist, he dismisses the suhtject 
as Irrelevant and leaves the public and the Communist Party, tor 
that matter, groping in the dark. This is a pity, for the very ob¬ 
vious reason that in the absence of an authoritative appraisal of 
Communist alms and advocacy the country must remain the prey 
of a controversy already prolific of prodigious name calling and 
bitterness.” 
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John Black’s Body 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, IBiO 


ARTICLE BT ZULA BENNINGTON GREENE 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
pay remarks, I want to place In the Record the comment on 
the book. John Black, as made by Zula Bennington Greene, 
of Topeka, Kans., one of the leading columnists of my State: 

, JOHN BLACK*S BOOT 

(By Zula Bennington Greene) 

In common with other parents I have fussed and fumed and com¬ 
plained that children take more pleasure In the colored comic books 
than In proper orthodox printed stories. TVe parents get together, 
cluck and shake our heads, and tell each other self-righteously that 
our children’s taste in literature is only another sign of the mental 
Inertia and decadence of the times. 

But all we have ever proved is that we are ourselves old- 
fashioned. This is the picture age. on screen, In textbook, story¬ 
book, newspaper, and magazine, and the young are availing them¬ 
selves of its opportunities. 

Never again shall I be’ critical of the pictured story, not since I 
have scon John Black's Body, a book of 48 pictures and 408 words 
by Ben Martin, that can be read in 3 minutes, but which says more 
than a hundred solemn, long-winded, trite essays on the futility 
of war. 

The pictures, done in hold economical strokes in black and white, 
are deUciously ironic. They hit you between the eyes with their 
sweeping satire and impudent caricature—the rotund businessman, 
the droopy-jowled college professor, the minister in his laoe- 
trlmmcd pinafore vestments, the scowling general, and meek little 
John Black himself. 

The book Is about John Black's body, in which is tied up a lot of 
money for various miscellany from toothpaste to tonsillectomies. 
John got an education, but couldn’t get a Job. 

The businessman, the college professors, the ministers didn't 
know what to do, but the politician did. He started a "nice 
little war." 

It’s a fine, patriotic war for democracy and civilization, of course. 
Btocke are going up, the 4-mlnute men are having a peck of fim. 
Everybody cheers. 'That is, everybody but John Black. You see, he 
had to fight the war and he is too cold and hungry and scared and 
tired and lousy to cheer. 

A shell whizzes down and they pick up John Black's body in a 
bucket, and bury him under a 98-cent cross with his name spelled 
WTong. 

Later the politicians and businessmen and ministers lay a pretty 
wreath on his grave and make nice speeches about his sacrifices for 
democracy, and everybody else "spends the rest of his life working 
to pay back" the $i;^,151.16 invested in John Black’s body. 

Here I have written no telling how many words and still haven’t 
told you nearly as much as the 48 dravdiigs and 403 words do. I 
guess I'll have to learn to make pictures. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1940 


ARTICLE BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES E. FREEMAN. 
D. D., LL. D. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include herein a timely and most 
Inspiring definition of the term ''Americanism'' by the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D., bishop of Wash¬ 
ington: 

AMtERICANISM 

Americanism Is complete and unqualified 103 ralt 7 to the ideals of 
government set forth in the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 


^ndonce. and the Constitution of the United States. It is respect 
for and ready obedience to duly constituted authority and the laws 
of the land. It is freedom without license, religion without bigotry, 
respect for all nations without entangling alliances. Christian 
charity without bias or race hatred, love of flag and a readiness to 
defend that for which it stands against every alien and subversive 
Influence from without or within. This, 1 believe, is Amerioanlsm, 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY OP STATE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I am inserting a state¬ 
ment made by Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on yesterday. 

Secretary Hull is one of the outstanding leaders of the world 
today and is probably doing more to restore the trade, as well 
as the peace, of the world than all the other great premiers 
combined. 

I hope every Member of the House will take the time to read 
this statement, for it is one of the most convincing arguments 
yet to be found on this subject. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, It Is always a pleasure 
for me to appear before the Ways and Means Committee, of which I 
was myself a member for 18 years. I partlciilarly appreciate the op¬ 
portunity thijs afforded me to discuss with my old friends on the 
committee and with its newer members Important problems of 
economic policy, the sucoesaful solution of which is essential Jn 
promoting the welfare of our Nation and the well-being of our 
people. 

Outstanding among these problems is that of foreign trade and of 
Its essential relationship both to our domestic prosperity and to 
world peace. This is something with which we are all deeply con¬ 
cerned. This is something which requires the best cooperative and 
foreslghted efforts of both the legislative and the executive branches 
of the Government, If the interests of our people are to be properly 
served. In a matter which Is so vital to the Nation, political con¬ 
siderations and partisanship should have no place. 

z 

In 1934 our Nation embarked upon the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments program as an emergency means of meeting grave emergency 
conditions. In inaugurating that program the Congress and the 
Executive were grappling with the pressing needs and deplorable 
conditions, here and abroad, with which the Nation was con¬ 
fronted. 

Our country and the world were stUl facing the dilficultles and 
distress resulting from the worst economic depression of modem 
times. That great disaster had resulted from many catisas, chief 
among which were the economic policies pursued by the nations of 
the world, Including our own, since the end of the World War. 

The 4-year war had taken a frightful toll of suffering and de¬ 
struction. It had left in its wake profound maladjustments and 
dislocations. Post-war reconstruction required the fullest possible 
utilization of the natural resources of the world and of the marvel¬ 
ous achievements of science and technology for the purpose of 
repairing the ravages of the war and of lajrtng the foundations of 
economic progress and stable peace. This could have been accom¬ 
plished only through vigorous and mutually advantageous trade 
among nations, the only practicable method of bringing within the 
reach of all nations the advantages of natural resources and of 
human skills, so unevenly distributed over the face of the earth. 
Instead, the nations of the world, Including our own, entered upon 
the road of narrow economic nationalism. They built up a con¬ 
stantly extending network of disruptive trade restrictions and, In 
this manner, piled new and even more painful dislocations upon the 
profound maladjustments produced by the war. 

Precarious structure hound to coUapse 

For a time the true nature of the situation was obscured by the 
reckless international borrowing and lending which characterized 
the first decade after the war. But the unhealthy structure, built 
on these precarious foundations, was bound to collapse sooner ot 
later and to spread ruin to all phases of economic life everywhere. 

The signs of approaching disaster were plainly visible for some 
time before the collapse actually came at the end of the twenties. 
In the face of this terrifying prospect, and even after the calamity 
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Wft# ilroady upon tia, the stAtesmen of the world* Including our 
own, made the fatal plunder of resortlz^ to the very thing that lay 
at the root of the dleaeter—a still more exaggerated protectionism. 
Trade harriers of every land, old and new. multiplied. Unsalable 
surpluses became dammed up everywhere. Combined with other 
factors, the drastic decline of international trade In both volume 
and value caused the great depression to spread In extent and 
intensity, with results in terms of widespread human suilerlnff 
aaorlfloe that none of us can ever forget. 

Contrary to all theories of autarchy and economic eelf-contaln- 
ment, the fact is that the domestic prosperity of every country Is 
tied In with the condition of Its foreign trade. A coUapse of foreign 
markets inevitably brings with it disorganization and disruption of 
the domestic economy, as we discovered to our sorrow in the period 
following the enactment of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. In this coun¬ 
try the ul effects of the collapse of export outlets for the great sur- 
pliis-produolng hranobes of both agriculture and Industry n^ldly 
permeated all branches of our economic life. Even those very In¬ 
dustries which thought they were saving themselves by means of 
embargo tariffs soon discovered that, instead, they merely helped to 
ruin their own markets right here in the United States. 

In those tragic days, when the avalanche of economic dislocations 
threatazMid to plung^ Into chaos our entire economic life, vigorous 
and bold action was desperately needed in a number of directions. 
Many measures of a purely domestic character had to be taken to 
restore employment, to rebuild prices and values, to return to 
solvency our farms, our factories, our banks, our means of trans¬ 
portation, and all the other phases of our national life. But It was 
also clear that the hope of attaining full and stable prosperity was 
utterly futile unless we could at the same time restore our shriveled 
foreign commerce. At the bottom of the depression otir foreign 
trade—exports and Imports combined—amounted to less than 
$3,000,000,000 a year as compared with the predepression level of 
more than nine billions. Billions of dollars of lost business activity 
had to be regained If recoverey was to be attained and economic 
progress resumed. 

n 

The disruption of International trade, which brought on the 
collapse of our domestic economy as well, resulted primarily from 
the rise of excessive and unreasonable trade barriers. These were 
of two types: First, higher tariffs, embargoes, quotas, import 
licenses, exchange controls, and numerous other devices for pre¬ 
venting Imports from abroad; and, second, various types of dis¬ 
crimination, which caused a diversion of much of what remained 
of international commerce Into unnatural and abnormal channels. 
Our exports had suffered heavily from both of these types of 
trade obstructions. Our sales abroad fell from five and two-tenths 
billion dollars In 1929 to one and six-tenths bilUans in 1932. The 
exports of other countries to us had suffered heavily from the ex¬ 
cess of our protectionism. Our foreign trade could be restored 
only through a reduction of these excessive harriers here and 
abroad. 

To accomplish this end, three courses of action were open to us: 
(1) We could attempt to secure agreement among a large number 
of nations for a reduction of trade barriers; (2) we could lower our 
own tariff In the hope that other countries would do likewise; or 
(3) we could negotiate mutually beneficial trade agreements with 
individual countries, based upon a reciprocal reduction of excessive 
trade barriers. 

The first of these methods, imder the conditions which prevailed, 
was Impracticable. Tbe second held no certainty of effectiveness, 
since It offered no assurance that other countries would also move 
in the direction of reducing trade barriers or trade discrimination. 
The third was the only practicable method of securing these results. 
It was the method we adopted, the method embodied In the trade- 
agreements program. 

The action of the Seventy-third Congress In enacting the trade- 
agreeznents program was based on the following line of reasoning: 

Exports and Imports are Interdependent; nations cannot sell with¬ 
out buying. The promotion of our exports cannot be divorced 
from the treatment we accord to our imports, and vice versa. To 
Induce other nations to mitigate their excessive obstructions to our 
exports we must, of necessity, stand ready to adjust our own exces¬ 
sive trade restrictions. In a world caught in a net of complex and 
complicated trade barriers, in a world In which other governments 
possess mean s of swift action for dealing with these restrictions, it 
was obviously necessary for the l^lslative and the executive 
tranches of our Government likewise to cooperate in order to pro¬ 
vide the means of dealing with the emergency. ^ ^ 

These basic ideas were translated Into the Trade Agreements Acti 
By empowering the Executive to proclaim modifications of tariff 
rates and of other methods of regulating imports through the ne¬ 
gotiation of Executive agreements which provide for Improved 
treatment of our exports by other countries, the Congress recog¬ 
nized the necessity for an emergency agency to deal with a grave 
emergency condition and created an instrumentality of swift and 
effective action on our part for the promotion of our foreign trade 
admirably suited to the special needs of a disturbed world. In 
doing this the Congress carefully defined the policy, the methods, 
and the limitations of the reciprocal trade agreements program and 
then entrusted to the Executive the duty and responsibility of ad¬ 
ministering and carrying Into effect the provisions of the 
Agreement Act. These Instructlems of the Congress were so fatth- 
fmly Carried out and subsequent events so fully vindicated the 
eminently practical and contractive nature of this method of solv- 
mg a dUftcult problem that the Seventy-fifth Congress 


in 1987 foctended this authority and re^K«$lbillty for anoti^ 
8-year period. 

We are now approaching the end of this second period* Your 
committee begins today the consideration of the next step. That 
next step ehould, obvlozisly, be examined In the light of pw expe¬ 
rience, as wcOl as of the outlook for the future. I should like, tf 
I may, to place before you my thoughts with regard to both of 
these aspects of the problem. 

m 

The trade-agreements program was enacted for the express pur¬ 
pose of expanding our exports through the reduction of trade bar¬ 
riers in other countries. Z submit that It has done so. 

We have concluded 92 reciprocal-trade agreements. The oo\m- 
trles with which agreements are now In effect represent about 00 
percent of our total foreign trade. In these agreements valuable 
conoesslonfi have been obtained for literally hundreds of our agri¬ 
cultural and nonagrioultural products. Important foreign markets 
have been kept open or expanded for our producers of cotton, wheat, 
corn, hog products, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, lumber, iron and 
steel semimanufactures, automobiles and tracks, electrical appa¬ 
ratus, machinery of various types, rubber products, textiles, chem¬ 
icals, paints, hides and leather products, and a boot of American 
specialties. 

In the face of grave hindrances growing out of fears of war and 
preparations for war, the operation of the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments program had the effect of Inducing many Important nations 
to halt their runaway races in the erection of excessive economic 
barriers to trade and gradually to move in the opposite direction, 
while still other nations were Induced to slow down their efforts to 
attain economic self-containment. Pmthermore, the program was 
an Important factor in bringing about a development of closer gen¬ 
eral relationships with and among many nations while it was 
making its important contribution to Income and employment In 
the United States. 

In considering the actual trade results of the program, let me 
emphasize this fundamental fact: When we secure a reduction of 
obstructive trade barriers, as we have done In hundreds of in¬ 
stances, we make It easier for our trade to flow. This self-evident 
fact is studiously Ignored by many persons who are constantly 
seeking to confuss and mislead the public. 

Taking the average figures for the years 1934 and 1936 and simi¬ 
lar figures for the years 1937 and 1938, we find that our exports 
to all foreign countries Increased by $1,000,000,000, or 46 percent. 
This Increase was obviously caused by several factors, but the role 
played in it by the trade-agreements program Is suggested by the 
following figures: Our exports to trade-agreement countries rose, 
during this period, by 61 percent, while our exports to nonagree¬ 
ment countries Increased by only 88 percent. 

The effectiveness of the trade-agreements program as an agency 
for expanding our exports may be measured In another way. The 
countries with which we have concluded trade agreements have 
generally Increased their purchases of American products more than 
they have Increased their purchases of the products of other coun¬ 
tries. For example, in the years 1936-38, the period of the opera¬ 
tion of our first trade agreement with Canada, that country’s Im¬ 
ports from the United States were 42 percent greater than in 
1934-35, while Its Imports from other countries than the United 
States Increased by only 22 percent. 

These substantial and welcome Increases In our exports resulted. 
In large measure, from the mitigation of the other countries’ trade 
barriers, to which I have already referred. They were also the re¬ 
sult of an undertaking on the part of some countries, which had 
previously discriminated against our goods, to accord our products 
nondlscrimlnatory treatment under the operation of the most- 
favored-nation principle in Its unconditional form, better known 
as the principle of equality of treatment. 

The application of that principle Is the only effective means of 
Insuring for our producers a position of equality of treatment In 
foreign markets. In .trade agreements which they conclude with 
us the other countries agree to extend to our products, immediately 
and automatically, concessions granted to third countries. The 
most-favored-nation clause, inscribed In our agreements, Is thus 
an Invaluable Insurance policy for our exporters against one of the 
most injurious obstructions to trade—discrimination in favor of 
their competitors in other supplying countries. 

Under modem trading conditions, when the producers of many 
countries usually compete in the same markets, such assurance of 
nondlscrimlnatory treatment Is obviously of the greatest Impor¬ 
tance to our exporters. This fact has long been recognized In our 
country, as well as the obvious fact that we cannot secure this type 
of treatment abroad unless we are prepared to extend It to other 
countries. 

It was because of this that in 1923 President Harding and Secre¬ 
tary of State Hughes formally Incorporated the principle of equal 
treatment, or most-favored-natlon policy In its unconditional form* 
mto the structure of oUr commeroal relations with other nations. 
Since then numerous commercial treaties embodying this principle 
were negotiated and were approved by the Senate. It was for pre¬ 
cisely the same reason that the principle was retained In the TVgde 
Agreements Act and has been applied in connection with the trade- 
agreements program. 

CongreaB has repeatedly insisted that we demand unconditional 
equality of treatment from all other countries, empowering the 
Ekeeutlve, tf neoeesary. to impose penalty dutlaa on the fow of 
countries refuging to a c cord vm equaltty. I mte aa typical instances 
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Of this the provisions of the Payne-Aldrlch bill, section 817 of the 
TarliT Act of 1922, passed In the Harding administration, and sec¬ 
tion 338 of the Tarllf Act of 1930, passed in the Hoover administra¬ 
tion. Of necessity. If our Government Is to insist on equal 
treatment, It must be prepared to accwd It to others. That Is all 
that there is to the generalization of concessions under the most- 
favored^natlon policy In its unconditional form, which, as stated, 
is simply the principle of equality. 

When we extend to other countries which do not discriminate 
against our goods the benefit of concessions granted in Individual 
trade agreements, we thereby insure equality of treatment for our 
exports over an area far larger than that covered by the trade 
agreements themselves. This is not a case of giving away some¬ 
thing for nothing. So far we have safeguarded in this manner 
a volume of exports several times greater than the value of trade 
on which we have granted generalization of concessions to non¬ 
agreement countries. The policy of equal treatment Is not only 
an indispensable means of defending our trade against the blight 
of discriminatory practices in other countries, but one of the most 
powerlul Instruments for placing international trade relations 
upon a basis of fair dealing and friendilneas, without which cem- 
meroe cannot prosper. 

IV 

By enacting the trade-agreements program, the Congress author- 
l 25 ed limited adjustments of our tariff rates as a means of promoting 
our foreign trade through securing similar adjustments of excessive 
trade barriers in other countries. It was obviously the Intent of 
the Congress that, In the process of negotiating trade agreements, 
our own domestic producers should be helped rather than hurt. 
I submit that, in carrying out the program, the executive branch 
of the Government has willingly and scrupulously complied with 
this intent of the Congress. 

We have reduced duties only In those cases In which, after a 
moat careful examination of all relevant factors, it was found that 
existing duties were unnecessarily and unduly burdensome, and 
we have done so only in those cases in which other countries have 
agreed to accord better treatment to our exports in return for tariff 
adjustments on our part. We have reduced duties only to the 
extent to which, after an equally careful examination, it was found 
that such adjustments would not be prejudicial to any established 
branch of production in agriculture, in mining, or in manufactur¬ 
ing Industry. Where necessary, as an additional safeguard, we have 
limited the amount of imports which would be permitted to come 
In at the reduced rate of duty. 

In adjusting tariff rates we have kept well within the limits 
prescribed by the Congress. We have gone about the matter 
as objectively and as scientifically as possible, always keeping in 
mind both the position of the particular branches of production 
affected and the interests of the Nation as a whole. 

No evidence of serious injiiry has been adduced in the assertions 
and allegations which have been put forward by the opponents 
and critics of the trade-agreements program. Nattirally, in some 
individual cases, producers have had to make adjustments to the 
new rates. Generally speaking, because of the moderate, painstak¬ 
ingly considered, and carefully safeguarded nature of the duty 
reduction made in the trade agreements, such adjustments have 
not occasioned serious difficulty. They have been helped by the 
general improvement of domestic conditions and expansion of 
domestic markets, resulting in part from the increase of our exports. 

In an overwhelming number of cases allegations of injury In 
connection with each of the agreements we have negotiated have 
been made before the particular agreement was concluded—at a 
time when no one, not even those who wore engaged in the nego¬ 
tiations, knew whether the duty on a particular commodity would be 
reduced: and if reduced, to what extent. Frequently allegations of 
injury are made with respect to commodities on which existing 
duties have not been reduced, or with respect to commodities which 
were left on the free list even by the authors of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff. In my entire experience I do not recaU a more flagrant and 
unscrupulous suppression and misuse of material facts on an issue 
which is of vital significance to every citizen, every home, every 
farm, and every factory. 

The loudest assertions of injury have been made in connection 
with agriculture. What are the facts? 

Farmers, as all other producers, reckon their well-being basically 
in terms of the Income which they receive. By the end of 1932, 
after 2y2 years of Hawley-Smoot tariff embargoes, farm cosh Income 
had declined from 11J3 billion dollars to 4.7 billion dollars. By 
1938, after 4 years of the trade-agreements program, It had risen 
to 7.6 billions, excluding benefit payments. Does this indicate 
injury? 

The most reckless claims have been made in connection with the 
cattle and the dairy Indxistrles. The income of the cattle Industry, 
which had fallen from $1,495,000,000 In 1929 to $621,000,000 in 1932, 
rose to $1,144,000,000 in 1938. The income of the dairy industry, 
which had fallen from $1,844,000,000 in 1929 to $991,000,000 in 1932, 
rose to $1,368,000,000 In 1938. Does this indicate ruin? 

It is sometimes asserted that such increases in income do not 
take into account the devaluation of the dollar. But changes In 
the purchasing power of the dollar are, of course, measured by 
prices. Making due allowance for price changes, the farm Income 
in 1938 represented at least 40 percent more purchasing power 
than did the farm income in 1982, 

1 do not claim that the recovery of farm income or the rise of the 
national income in general from forty IfiUions in 1982 to sixty-four 


billions in 1938 and sixty-eight and five-tenths billions in 1939 was 
wholly attributable to Improvement In our foreign trade which has 
occurred under the trade-agreements program; numerous influences 
combined to bring this about. But I do maintain that the increase 
of our exports has been a factor of great importance in this con¬ 
nection, just as the catastrophic decline of trade imder the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff had unquestionably contributed powerfully to the 
general economic collate of the early thirties. 

Some light is shed on the present situation by the fact that 
many of those who are now Insisting upon advising American agri¬ 
culture in opposition to the reciprocal-trade policy, which has 
demonstrated Its benefits to agriculture, were among the Identical 
persons who advised the farmers in 1930 that the Smoot-Hawley 
Act would bring them permanent prosperity, whereas under such 
advice the farmers of this Nation were piloted straight Into un¬ 
precedented bankruptcy. I dare say that the farmers will think 
twice before accepting a second time such reckless advice, supported 
by still more reckless statistics. 

V 

The reason why no evidence of material Injury to our farmers or 
to any other group of producers, resiUting from the operation of 
the trade-agreements program, can be adduced is that no such 
injury has, in fact, occurred. 

During the period of operation of the trade-agreements program. 
Increases have occurred in both our exports and our imports. Tak¬ 
ing the average figures for the years 1934 and 1936 and the years 
1937 and 1938, we find that while our exports rose by $1,000,000,000, 
our Imports increased by six hundred and seventy-one millions. In 
1937 and 1938 the excess of exports over imports averaged $700,- 
000,000, In 1939 the picture has been approximately the same. 

The trade-agreements program has expanded markets at home 
and abroad for all groups of producers. This result has been due 
primarily to the method employed in carrying out the program. 

I am sure that I do not need to describe that method In detail. 
It has been in operation for 6Vi years. Its results are embodied In 
the reciprocal-trade agreements negotiated to date. Let me recall 
to your minds Its main features. 

An interdepartmental organization, consisting of experienced 
and well-informed practical experts of the Departments of State. 
Agriculture, Treasury, and Commerce, and of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion handles the preparation and negotiation of the trade agree¬ 
ments. All interested parties are given ample opportunity to 
present their views, orally or In writing, with respect to every phase 
of the program. No decision Is reached with regard to action on any 
particular customs duty without an extended and profound study 
of all pertinent data, both those assembled by the interdepartmental 
organization itself and those presented to the organization by the 
interested parties—the producers, the consumers, and the mer- 
chandizers of the commodity Involved, and anyone else who feels 
that he or she has an Interest In the proceedings. The results are 
reviewed by the responsible heads of the departments of Govern¬ 
ment participating in the work and, finally, by the PreBidont. 

The work of the Interdepartmental organization in connection 
with a particular agreement does not cease with the proclamation 
of the agreement. The operation of the agreement is under con¬ 
stant review in every phase. The Interdepartmental organization 
is always ready to receive representations from the interested parties 
regarding any aspect of the agreement. It Is prepared to act when¬ 
ever new circumstances warrant. 

I invite any person to show a single Instance of general tariff 
readjustment either upward or downward, in the entire fiscal his¬ 
tory of the Nation, wherein there has been exercised as much im¬ 
partiality, care, and accuracy as to facts os has uniformly charac¬ 
terized the negotiation of our 22 trade agreements—or any more 
solicitude for the welfare of agriculture, labor, business, and the 
population of the country In Its entirety. 

The method under which we have been negotiating trade agree¬ 
ments is democratic In every sense of the word. It la a method under 
which no Interested party Is denied a full hearing and under which 
all representations are given the most careful study. It Is a method 
under which the Immensely difficult and complex task of promoting 
general prosperity through stimulation of foreign trade without ma¬ 
terial Injury to any domestic producers—a technical task which can 
be performed only by impartial and qualified experts—is handled 
by such experts, within definite limitations laid down by the Con¬ 
gress. It is a method under which the Congress reserves Its basic 
prerogatives, while putting into operation temporarily the most 
effective means that can be devised to meet a grave emergency situa¬ 
tion through cooperation of the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government. The powers given to the Executive are strictly 
limited in both scope and dxiration. I am glad at this time to 
report on the manner in which we, who have been entrusted by the 
Congress with a difficult and responsible task, have sought to per¬ 
form it. 

VI 

I should now like to turn to another aspect of the problem. 
There are some who claim that we have gone too far in tariff 
adjustment in our efforts to expand trade. There are others who 
think that we have not gone far enough. TO all such critics 1 
would say that they have failed to take into consideration all the 
various and oomplloated aqiects of the problem. There is nothing 
paradoxical In my statement that the duty adjustments we have 
made have not been such as to prejudice the interests of our 
domestic producers and yet have been sufficiently attractive to 
other countries to enable them to grant us valuable concessions tor 
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thA QoniiiKimtlef ^ 

•4luitiiitnU hmm mada m of m type at wliksh wa do not 
produoa miillctoiit for our ueadi, ziotwithttanding tbat we 

haye lonff Impoeed extremely tdgii tanfle on most ot tbem. Asain. 
many imported oommoditlee are eo different in grade^ auaUty^^lM. 
or uarMtUif aeaeon from ocanmodltlee pmduoed In tuie country 
that reasonable reductione of exietlng duties on them help fmeign 
producers and benefit our ocmsumers without hurting our pro¬ 
ducers. All of these Imports, while being useful benefic^ 
to our people, provide <mr foreign customers with the means of 
pa^ng lar our burdensome surpluses. 

This situation is frequently confused by the use of misleading 
slogans designed to deceive us into a disastrous policy of complete 
embargoes which would destroy both our foreign and our domestic 
markets. Ihe siae of the American market depends upon the Na- 
tlonb purchasing power, which, in turn, depends upon the volume 
of business actlvlty--4hat is to say, farm production, factory pro¬ 
duction. employment, and all the other factors which create the 
Hat Ion b purchaeing power. There is a direct and unmistakable 
connection between business aoClvity and the voltune of exports. 
Our cotton belt, our tobacco belt, our wheat belt, our oom-hog 
industry, our fruit and vegetable growers, our lumber producers, 
our maehtne manufacturers, and many other branches of our pro¬ 
duction cannot prosper mfiess they have adequate foreign markete 
for their surplus output. Deprive them of euch markets and their 
purchasing power shrinks and with it the whole NatUmb purchasing 


Let me dte again the oases of dairy products and of cattle. TIm 
dairy industry suppUes over 99 percent of the domestic market. 
The cattle indus^ supplies freon 95 to 96 percent of the domestic 
market. Under a systw of comffiete ambfurgoee, these two Indus- 
tziea would have 100 peroent of the home market, but it would be 
a vastly reduced market, disorganieed and shrunken as a result of 
the destruction of purchasing power In the hands of the exporting 
industries and the consequent curtailment of the Netionb purchas¬ 
ing power. 

Under a system of omnplete embargoes, we would take out of 
cultivation four times as many acres as we could put Into cultiva¬ 
tion by attempting to produce the agricultural commodities we 
now import. That, as Seorstaiy Wallace onoe said, would be like 
trading dollars for qiiarters. 

To be sure, there would be no sense at all in our going to the other 
extreme and throwing our domestic market open to foreign com¬ 
petition without any regard to the effects of such action upon our 
domeetic producers. There is a middle ground between theee two 
extremee. There is a way of clearing the underbrush of excessive 
protectionism and. in the process, stimulating rather than Impairing 
Uie healthy growth ot our national economic activity for the good ot 
all of its parts. 

That Is the crux of our effort. It requires caution and infinite 
care. Our taak is to correct the errors of the past without produc¬ 
ing new dislocations. Our aim is to pave the way for expansion and 
progress, not to tear down what must be preserved if expansion and 
progress are to be made possible. 


vn 

It is neoessarily a slow proosss. In a world headed steadily In the 
direction of narrow nationalism, with aU its attendant disasters tor 
the well-being of our country and of all countries, we have taken a 
position ot leadership In an effort to reverse this fatal trend. Our 
work has borne tangible fruit during the 6% years of the operation 
of the trade-agreements program. But the stupendous task in¬ 
volved was only partly completed when a widespread war again 
broke out. That calamity has Imposed upon us new tasks and new 
responsibilities. 

While hostilities are in progress it is necessary for us to defend 
our export trade from the inroads of wartime controls and disloca¬ 
tions. For this purpose the trade agreements now In effect are of 
inestimable value. The scope for going forward with the program 
during the war is naturally restricted, mt the need for facilitating 
trade and for keying alive the principles which underlie the trade- 
agreements program la of crucial importance. For our actions now 
will have an enormous Infiuence upon the problems of economic 
reconstruction when hostilities have cessed. 

The experienoe of the two decades which elapsed between the 
end of the World War and the outbreak of a new war In Eurepe has 
brought out In sharp relief the validity of two basic propositions. 
The first of these is that our Nation, and every nation, can enjoy 
sustained prosperity only in a world which is at peace. The second 
If. that a peaceful world is possible only when there exists for it a 
solid economic foundation, an indispensable part of which is active 
and mutually beneficial trade aznong the nations. The creation of 
such a foundation Is the second of the two primaiy objectives of 
the trade-agreements program, which seeks the advancement of 
our domeetic prosperity and the promotion of wwld ^ace. 

The establishment of sound international trade rations will be 
an essential problem of post-war reconstruction. What role will our 
country play in this process? 

In the years following the World War we led the procession of 
destructive protectionism. Are we to play this same role again? 

That would be the case If we were now to abandon the trade- 
agreeznents program. For It would be tlse equivalent of destroying 
the only i^lcy which stood in the recent past and can st and, in the 
immediate future as a bulwark against a complete reversion to poli¬ 
cies under wlitoh the channels of trade will become more and mere 
blocked and the nations of the world will continue their disastrous 
march toward increasing economic nationalism, regimentation, eco¬ 


nomic distress, the dole on an ever-growing eosle, social lasialillity, 
and recurrent warfare. Under such conditions there can be no 
enduring peace and no sustained posperlty lor our Nation. 

The tmde-agreementa program has served ue well dm^ a period 
of national emergency. It haa enabled us to expand our foreign 
trade arlthout introducing far-reaching governmental controls, such 
as have been employed in many other countries. 

The world needs today and will need increasingly tomorrow the 
surplus production of our agriculture and industry, just as our 
farmers and our workmen and our businessmen need foreign mar¬ 
kets for the malntenanoe of their prosperity. The choice before us 
Is whether we shall throw away these precious opportunities by 
abandoning the trade-agreements program or whether we shall keep 
ready for use. whenever possible, the necessary means ot prompt and 
effective action provided by the program. The choice before us is 
whether we shall lead the way toward the slough of despair and ruin 
for ourselves and for others, or toward the heights of economic preg- 
ress, sustained prosperity, and enduring peace for our Nation and 
for the world. 

vnz 

Before I finish Z should like to say this: If there were any sus¬ 
picion In my mind that the trade-agreements program hurts rather 
than benefits our people, 1 would be the first to abandon it, I have 
searched diligently and painstakingly the mass of evidence on aU 
phases of this vital question, and 1 am firmly convinced that It 
proves overwhelmiisgly the beneficial nature of the trade-agreements 
program and points unmistakably to the dangers Inherent in an 
abandonment or weakening of that program. 

I have sought to place before you some of this evidence. My 
aasooiatee In the Department of State and the repreeentatives of the 
other departments and agencies participating in the trade-egree- 
ments work are ready to supply you with any further Infonnation 
you may desire. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPKESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1940 


ARTICLE BY HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, OF 1II86ISSZPPI 


Bffr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Record, Z include the following 
article by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin], 
which appeared in the Alabama Legionnaire: 

[Ftom the Alabama Legionnaire] 

■BnUESXNTATIVX BANKZN WILL LEAD VSXB' FIGBCT BEFOEX OOWCOCSa— 
BXKXrZTS MOT TO BE CUT FOB NATIONAL OXTENSB 

(By JoBN E. Rankin, of Mississippi, chairman. Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation) 

It is being suggested in various quarters that veterans’ benefits 
be reduced at the present session of Congress In order to meet the 
expense of strengthening our national defenses, or raising money 
to finance the war in case we should get into the present Euro¬ 
pean conflict. 

This Is the same old argiunent that has usually been advanced 
by the enemies of veterans* benefits, who, as a rule, have opposed 
taxing the profiteers who got rich out of the last war. 

In the first place, it is not necessary for us to get Into these 
European wars. They are not our wars, and we should keep out 
of them by all means. 

But if we should get into one of them, we should not tax the 
disabled veterans to pay for it. 

As chairman of the Committee on World War Veteraiur* Legisla¬ 
tion. I want to serve notice now that we are not going to penalize 
the disabled veterans and their widows and orphans in order to 
protect the fortunes of these war profiteers, or of those multimil¬ 
lionaires who got rich out of the World War. 

If we should go to war, we should see to It that all profits are 
taken out of the sale of munlttons, as well as out of the usury 
charges of the money changers. Then we should go back and tax 
the profits of the last war to the same extent. 

In that way we could raise money to finance the war and at 
the same time stop these selfish intereate from continuously trying 
to diag us Into another one. They are beginning to realize that 
the service men in the House and Senate are not going to let them 
get away with their blood money again: and Ibr that maon tihe 
propaga^a In favor of our going into another Eurqpean war hi 
dyi^ out. 

The servtee men am being heard from. Another reaaon . ter their 
starting this tMxxage was to kill off proposed teglslatlon ter com¬ 
pensating widows and orphans of World War veterans. These selfish 
interests pretend that the passage of such a measure would impose 
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an enonnous burden tiiwn the Federal IVeaeury. Ae a matter of 
fact, it probably would not cost any more to compensate those 
widows and orphans through the Veterans* Administration than It 
would to employ them through the W. P. A. or to place them on 
relief, and it wouM not take half as much to administer It. 

Besides, the widows and orphans of men who offered their lives 
in defense of their country in times of war should not be compelled 
to go on reUelj and I, for one, do not propose to sit idly by and 
see them forced onto the relief roll or compelled to beg their bread 
from door to door so long as we have the swollen fortunes of those 
war profiteers practically untaxed and entirely undlmlnlahed. 

Besides, the money that is paid out to the disabled veterans and 
their widows and orphans is the most equitably distributed of any 
funds spent by the Federal Oovenunent and does the most good 
for the amoimt of it, 

Zt all goes to Americans, and it does not discriminate against the 
farmers and other Independent laborers. 


Social security entirely leaves out the farmers, except that he has 
to help pay for it In added prices of the articles he buys. 

The old-age pension violently discriminates against the old 
people In the agricultural States, because the people of those States, 
who are penalized with exorbitant freight rates, burdened with tariff 
charges, loaded down with interest rates, and forced to sell Idielr 
produce in an open market in oompetition with the poorly paid 
laborers of every other nation on earth, see their old people turned 
aside with a small pittance of $6, $8 or $10 a nvonth, while in the 
rich industrial and commercial States the old people ore paid the 
full amoimt. the Federal Oovemment paying half of It and these 
farmers being compelled to pay their part of that half In Indirect 
taxes. 

The Federal wage-and-hour law fixes a mi n i mu m wage of some¬ 
thing like 82 cents an hour lot Industrial workers, whUe the average 
farmer works for about 10 cents an hour, or less. 

The Social Security guarantees protection to the industrial worker 
when he becomes old or disabled, but the farmer is invariably 
turned aside to eke out a miserable existence on $6, $8, or $10 a 
month old-age pension—^If he gets that. 

No such discriminations are found in veterans* legislation. The 
veteran in the back alleys of our congested cities, or in the remotest 
cabm on the most isolated farm, is treated just the same as if he 
lived on Fifth Avenue or came from the blue bloods In other sections 
of the country. His widow and orphans are treated with the same 
degree of equality, and are not shoved aside by the alien hordes 
who have poured in upon our shores in recent years In violation of 
our Immigration laws. 

These veterans' benefits are equitably distributed to every nook 
and comer of the United States, and, ae I said, do more good for 
the amount involved than any other fund paid out by the Federal 
Government. And Instead of stimulating resistance to constituted 
authority and antagonism to our form of government, or disloyalty 
to American institutions, they are encouraging and perpetuating 
American patriotism by letting the world know that this great 
coimtry of otirs does not neglect the man who bared his breast to 
the enemy In time of war, or compel his widow and orphans to 
seek the cover of the poorhouse or beg their bread from door to 
door when he is gone. 

If anyone else raises the question as to whether or not we are 
going to reduce veterans' benefits in order to balance the Budget or 
raise funds to fight another war, they should be told that the answer 
is most emphatically no. 

We are not going to balance the Budget on the disabled veterans. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday» January 12,1940 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the following letter from the 
President of the United States: 

Trx Wkztx House, 
Washington, January 4, 1940. 

My Dear Mr. OHsiRifAN: I desire to calf your attention to the 
bill (S. 2605) entitled **An act to amend an act to provide for the 
fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, and to provide for 
apportionment of R^reeentatlves in Congress, approved June IS, 
ld28, so as to change the date of subsequent apportionments.** 


This bill has passed the Senate and Is now pending before your 
committee. Zt proposes a suitable amendment to those provisions 
of the Census Act which relate to apportionment of the number of 
Representatives as between the several States. The necessity of 
legislation on the subject arises because of the change in the date 
of the opening of regular sessions of the CongreBs, brought about 
by the twentieth amendment to the Constitution. 

By the act of August 8, 1911 (87 Stat. 18; U. S. C.. title 2, sec. 2), 
the number of Members of the House of Representatives was fixed 
at 433, with a provision that if the Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico should become States they should each have 1 Represen¬ 
tative. 

The act of June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21), which provided for the 
taking of the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, directs 
that the census be taken as of April 1, 1980, and every 10 years 
thereafter (sec. 1 and sec. 6; U. 8. C., title 18, secs. 801 and ^). 
The tabulation of population by States as required for the appor¬ 
tionment of Representatives must be completed within 8 months 
from the beglzmlng of the enumeration (sec. 2; U. 6. C., title 13, 
sec. 202). Consequently, the Sixteenth Decennial Census must be 
taken as of April 1, 1940, and the tabulation of population com¬ 
pleted In November 1940. 

SecUon 22 (a) of the act of June 18, 1929 (U. B. C., title 2, see. 
2 (a)). requires the President to transmit to the Congress on the 
first day or within 1 week thereafter of the second regular session 
of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth Congress thereafter 
a statement showing the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained by the census, and the 
number of Representatives to which each State would be entitled 
imder an apportionment of the existing number of Representatives, 
made according to each of three formulas named in the act. 

As the second regular session of the Seventy-first Congress com¬ 
menced In December 1930, It was contemplated that the tabula¬ 
tion of population made In the Fifteenth Decennial Census should 
be transmitted to the Congress at that time. It was also contem¬ 
plated that the second regular session of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
would commence in December 1940, by which time the tabulation 
prepared imder the Sixteenth Decennial Census would be ready for 
transmission to the Congress. 

As a result of the twentieth amendment to the Constitution, how¬ 
ever, the second regular session of the Seventy-sixth Congress com¬ 
mences In January 1940, instead of December 1940. Consequeniay, 
it will be Impossible to comply with the direction of the 1929 act 
that the tabulation of population be.transmitted to the second 
regular session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, because such tabula¬ 
tion will not even be begun until after the commencement of the 
session. 

Subsection (b) of section 22 of the 1929 act provides that If the 
Congress to which the statement mentioned above is transmitted 
by the President falls to enact a law apportioning Representatives 
among the several States, then each State shall be entitled to the 
number of Representatives shown in the statement, apportioned in 
accordance with the method used in the last preceding appor¬ 
tionment. 


Subsection (c) provides that this section shall have no force and 
effect in respect of such apportionment unless the statement re¬ 
quired by subdivision (a) was transmitted to the Congress within 
the time prescribed In subdivision (a). 

Since the twentieth amendment makes it impossible to transmit 
the statement of population within the time prescribed by the 1929 
act, It would appear to be debatable as to whether or not the ap¬ 
portionment provisions of that law are any longer operative. Some 
action by the Congress would seem to be desirable In order to clarify 
this matter. 

The bill (S. 2606) to which I have referred above proposes to 
eliminate the difficulty by striking out the words '‘second regular 
session of the Seventy-first Congress’* and substituting therefor 
"first regular session of the Seventy-seventh Congress." The result 
of this amendment would be to direct the President to submit the 
statement of population to the Congress at the regular session fixed 
for January 1941, instead of at the session fixed for January 1940. 

I suggest favorable consideration of the legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Hon. Matthew A. Dunn, 

Chairman, Committee on the Census, 

House of Representatives, Washinffton, D. C. 


Resolutions for an American in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10,1940 

Mr. BENDER. Mr, Speaker, let us be tolerant. Every 
Amerlcau, reading his daily newspaper, must be impressed by 
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tlM) oonstant itream of liatred wlUch pours into the world 
from ^very foreign cgpltaL The lip service paid to high 
ideals and their complete repudiation in dally practice are 
taken almost as a matter of course, and from this repetition 
of hypocrisy there rise new generations of cynics who laugh 
at principles of human conduct and mock the sanctity of 
life itself, prom the cradle, bo 3 ^ and girls across the oceans 
are Impregnated with theories of racial and religious intol¬ 
erance. Worship of one’s own nation, coupled with a com¬ 
plete refusal to recognize the worth of others, has made civi¬ 
lization synonymous with brick buildings and stone hearts. 
It has made peace no more than the brief Intervals between 
savage wars. The ideal of human tolerance has become 
nothing but a sign of weakness in the bitter ideologies of 
Europe and Asia. 

America thus far has escaped this mortal illness. We have 
sought constantly to purge our system of the germs which 
breed this deadly spirit of intolerance. Our great universities 
still teach the glories of German poetry, the beauty of Goethe 
and Schiller, the intellectual purity of Immanuel Slant. 
Our orchestras have not forgotten Beethoven and Bach in 
the midst of warfare. Nor do we seek to blot out the memo¬ 
ries of Dostoevski and Tolstoi because we despise the con¬ 
temporary activities of the Russia which gave them birth. 
Here in America we have discovered that hatred is a pesti¬ 
lence which spreads to epidemic proportions from the most 
insignificant beginnings. 

We must be tolerant. And our tolerance must not be the 
inactive, pEissive tolerance which comes from indifference 
rather than from conviction. The organizations within our 
land which seek to breed friendship between Protestant and 
Catholic and Jew, between white man and black, must 
strengthen their hands. Our children must be led to under¬ 
stand the beauty of alien cultures. They must learn to love, 
rather than to hate. This is the kind of Americanism our 
fathers built. It was an Americanism which could find place 
for the peoples who could find no place anywhere else, an 
Americanism which stretched forth its hand to the Puritan 
and the Catholic, the revolutionary and the exiled nobleman, 
the rich and the poor, with equal magnanimity. 

Let us be wise. In a world gone mad with fear and hatred, 
we must keep level heads in the bitter conflict raging every¬ 
where about us. There is a war of weapons ravaging whole 
nations in Europe and Asia. Bombs are hurling cargoes 
of death and destruction upon the heads of Innocent women, 
children, and men no less Innocent. Cities are being burnt. 
Nor is the war confined to those areas which are being 
afflicted with physical destruction alone. A war of ideas is 
encompassing the world. New conceptions of the state, with 
an emphasis upon the political rulers of our generation and a 
corresponding refusal to accord the individual a place in the 
sun, have swept from nation to nation. Even in our own land 
the Influence of this novel spirit has extended its sway. 

This theory has dominated men’s minds before, but it is 
new to our generation. Louis XtV proudly proclaimed to his 
courtiers, *'The state, I am the state.” It took more than 
150 years to overthrow the state supremacy which he so boldly 
announced. It took the lives of thousands of men and 
women in the era of the French Revolution to reverse the 
princitfe and to establish the supremacy of individual life 
over the claims of the kings. We in America are fortunate; 
for we are products of the individual rebirth. Our Constitu¬ 
tion was built upon the theories of those who overthrew the 
doctrine of the divinity of kings. Here the state exists for 
the benefit of the individuals who live within it. We do not 
exist for the ben^t or the glory of the state. We have not 
adopted the theory of Benito MussoUnl, ”MulUply and be 
productive, for Italy has need of your sons.” America wants 
no youth for cannon fodder. 

We must not succumb to the lures which the state dangles 
before our eyea—the lure which leads to complete dependency 
for our livelihoods and our futures upon the bounty of the 
state; the lure of submission of the human will to the domi¬ 


neering influence of a far-cffl bureaucracy. Wisdom requires 
strength, restraint, a refusal to yield to the easiest coufse 
open to us. ^ 

Tolerance and wisdom can travel far together. They can 
make America a citadel of life and civilization which win pre¬ 
serve the good things men have so laboriously created against 
the day when reason returns to a war-tom world. If we lose 
our balance, if we grow intolerant; if we are stampeded into 
the folly of forgetting American self-reliance and independ¬ 
ence, yielding up our rights to the state, we shall repeat the 
follies of Europe and the Orient. Then truly civilization, as 
we have known lt-4ionor, Idealism, kindness, and the spirit of 
brotherly love—will vanish completely from the earth, and we 
shall be as savages living in marble halls. 

These must be our resolves for the year 1940. Let us be tol¬ 
erant of our fellow men; Christian, Mohammedan, and Jew; 
white or black or yellow; German, Russian, Italian, French, 
or British; rich and poor. True tolerance demands sympathy 
and an effort to understand even If we do not agree. To know 
all is to forgive all. And in this tolerance lies the beginning 
of wisdom. With it we survive. Without it men must perish 
from the earth. Let us resolve in America to assure our sur¬ 
vival and the survival of what Is good in our world. Tolerance 
and wisdom will guide us safely ahead. 

Study of Nation’s Military Installations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

OB' ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12,1940 

ARTICLE BY HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN OP ALABAMA 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, let me add to the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record by contributing an information¬ 
giving article by the Honorable John Sparkman, Member of 
Congress from the Eighth District of Alabama. 

It appeared in the January Issue of the Alabama Xiegion- 
naire and develops better than anything I have run into 
how the palings were falling off of our national defense, our 
guns growing rusty, and our equipment being dwarfed by 
modernity. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Alabama Legionnaire] 

BTVDT MASS OF NATION'S MILTTABY INSTALLATIONS—4PARKMAN TSLMI 
OF OBSERVATIONS BY COMMITTEE 

(By John J. Sparkman, Member of Congress) 

1 have Just returned from a trip of approximately 20,000 miles, 
made at the request of the War Department and as a member of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, for 
the purpose of Inspecting the multiple and far-flung military In¬ 
stallations of the United States. It is. of course, Impossible to give 
anything like a full report in the limited space available. I shall 
therefore hold myself to some general statements and observa¬ 
tions regarding our present defense status. 

For nearly 20 years we had let our national-defense system run 
down. Our guns were old, often outmoded, and badly mounted; 
our equipment was incomplete, our transportation inadequate, our 
regiments skeletoniaed and often inactivated—all this in the name 
of economy and disarmament. And for the last decade this was in 
the face of the fact that certain other nations were arming “to the 
teeth" and apparently for aggressive purposes. 

In the enactment of the National Defense Act of 1939 a great 
step was taken in the correction of this condition. Following the 
authority given by that act, with more generous appropriations, and 
under Uberalisicig Executive orders issued by the President, the 
War Department has set iteelf diligently to the task of providing for 
our country an adequate national defense. Our Air Corps has been 
given uew Ufe through a great augmentation program tnereasing 
our flrst-oiass fighting ships to a reasonable number, Increasing 
the Air Corps personnel, both oommlsaioned and enlisted, and pro¬ 
viding the world’s best and most oomprehenslve training program 
for efficient Air Corps operation. Our troops are beiX3g equipped 
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With a semiautomatic rifle, thereby having the fire power tre¬ 
mendously Increased. 

We are fast completing the building of 338 new antiaircraft gun*. 
As fast as the arsenals can turn them out. the new 37-mllllmetep 
antiaircraft guns for defense against low-flying planes are being 
manufactured. The new streamlined divisions have been con¬ 
centrated In southern training centers where intensive training can 
be given throughout the winter months without interruption and 
with the division as the unit. The National Guard has had its 
training doubled, with more frequent and intensified field work. 
Inactive regiments have been brought to life and skeleton outfits 
have been filled out. A great housing program to put our soldiers 
in permanent and comfortable quarters la under way. Temporary 
quarters remindful of World War cantonment buildings have been 
built in practically every post to house the young men coming In 
cver-lncreaslng numbers Into the American Army under the author¬ 
ized increase. 

At this point it may be of interest to know that evenrwhere we 
went on the recent inspection trip commanding ofilcers commented 
on the high type recruits coming to their respective commands and 
of the resulting high morale. They are young, eager, ambitious, 
for the most part high-school graduates—many of them former 
college students—dean, clear-cut, and of fine appearance. Such 
pralee was not exceptional; It was the same story everywhere. 

Another great advance, and one of the most badly needed, has 
been In connection with our defenses In the Canal Zone. The unin¬ 
terrupted operation of the Panama Canal constitutes the most 
vital link in our defenses. It is imperative that it be kept open at 
all times In order to allow our Navy to pass quickly from one ocean 
Into the other. Our defenses had not kept pace with the develop¬ 
ment of attack methods, particularly the growth of bombing tech¬ 
nique. The locks were vulnerable; we had no first-class air base 
from which our defending planes could operate; our antiaircraft 
was Inadequate, and the personnel strength was far below that 
necessary to man the guns. It was gratifying to see the progress 
that has been made within the Istst year in correcting these condi¬ 
tions. We have authorized the building of a third set of locks 
at a safe distance from the others. These are to be as nearly bomb¬ 
proof as possible, and their use will be restricted in order to ins\ire 
ever-reody passage for our naval vessels. Plans have been made, 
and the sites have been selected. It is expected that work will get 
under way in the near future. 

There is under construction on the Pacific side one of our finest 
air bases. Ample space and long runways will afford safe operations 
to a great number of fighting planes. Many more planes have been 
based In the Oenal Zone and others will go there as the facilities 
are Increased. New, modem, long-range antiaircraft guns are being 
emplaced and the personnel has been Increased sufficiently to man 
the defenses. When the present program Is completed, the Canal 
will be, in my opinion, just about as impregnable as human 
ingenuity can make It. 

We visited many fields, air bases, training schools, and airplane¬ 
manufacturing plants. We viewed many demonstrations of the 
performance of both planes and personnel, AU of these serve to 
make us proud of the developments in the field of air defense. 
Personally I believe that we have the best airplanes in the world 
and the best-trained personnel to man them. 

In short, we are fast approaching that point at which we can say 
that we now have an adequate national defense. Our Army is not 
the largest in the world—^we would not have It so. Our Navy is not 
the biggest in the world—we do not need It so. But we do need 
and I believe the country wants us to have the best Army in the 
world and the best Navy In the world. 

There are certain needs that should be provided and must be 
provided If we are to be secure. I list them as they occur to me 
and not in order of their relative Importance—^they are all highly 
essential: 

(1) Procurement of needed material—guns, trucks, motors, semi¬ 
automatic rifles, etc.—^for the initial protective forces. 

(2) Adequate equipment and housing for the permanent per¬ 
sonnel and assurances of adequate procurement of additional 
equipment, clothing, services, and supplies if and when war comes. 

(3) Completion of our air bases strategically located and of our 
airplane procurement program authorized by the last Congress 
providing also the training of personnel in this augmentation 
program. 

(4) Building up of our antiaircraft defenses now wholly Inade¬ 
quate. ^ 

(5) Pushing the defenses of the Panama Canal to the point that 
this vital link may be absolutely impregnable. 

(8) Coastal defenses and antiaircraft on the Atlantic seaboard. 

(7) Decentralization of our munitions plants and strategic war 
industries from the present restricted areas near the seacoast and 
removal to the protected interior. 

<8) A program to insure no break-down In industrial production, 
transportation, and the generation of electric power in case of war 
The ooihpletion of such a program wlU give to us a fine Army~ 
a great defensive force. It wlU constitute not an aggressive fwoe 
but win be of sufllclent striking force to serve notice on all nations 
of the world that we stand ready not to make war on anyone but 
to defend agalzist everyone our land, our homes, our institutions 
and the principles and Idtoals that have made America great. 


Cons^ction of Locks at Palls of St Anthony, 
Minn., and Savings in Water Transportation 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12,1940 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, very shortly I anticipate 
the House will be asked to consider the appropriation for the 
United States Army engineers. In that appropriation, I 
understand, they are going to put an item which wUl he used 
for starting the construction of the locks in the Mississippi 
River through the Palls of St. Anthony at Minneapolis, so as 
to provide us with a harbor that our industries can use there 
and access to the Nation's river waterways. 

This morning I received a letter, which I have here, from 
one of our industries in Minnesota, which shows that they 
are saving this year, on their coal shipments alone. $7,000 as a 
result of using water transportation which has been provided 
for them via the St. Croix River. They have already shown 
a saving of $164,671.21 on another item of raw material 
which they ship in to their factory for use In making up 
articles they sell to farmers and other users in Minnesota 
and the northwestern area generally, Including the Dakotas, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. These are real savings that are 
passed on to the consumers or the users of the products 
manufactured in this one Industry, and this is only one 
illustration of what can be done In most of our industries 
if we can get this upper river development through the falls 
of St. Anthony, and can then build some docks and use the 
waterway at the great city of Minneapolis. 

I hope you will all vote in favor of the Army engineers' 
request for this appropriation for the extension of the 9-fcot 
channel through St. Anthony Palls at Minneapolis, because, 
without that improvement and extension of the waterway, 
the facility is practically useless to us. 

Read the following letter and charts showing the marked 
savings in one Industry alone: 

Minnesota State Prison Industries, 

_ StiUwater, Minn., January 9,1940. 

Hon. John O. Alexander, 

Congreaaman from Minnesota, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Oonoressman Alexander : We are enclosing herewith a copy 
of statement covering the tonnage received by this institution 
through the Stillwater River Terminal for the 1989 season via 
the St. Croix River. 

^ statement you wUl note we had a saving of 
813^16,63 on last season’s sisal shipments moving barge-water 
route against the aU-raU route, and that this saving was $164,671.21 
since the terminal was completed In 1929. In addition to this we 
had an additional saving in transportation costs on agricultural 
Implement wheels and burlap which moved through the terminal 
The United Electric Coal Co. obtained the contract to furnish 
the coal for this Institution for this season, and last fall they 
pl^ed a storage supply on the Stillwater River Terminal property to 
take car© of our season’s requirements. Since the first barge load 
of coal was docked In October we received 2,864.96 tons to take 
care of our requirements to January l. This coal was loaded Into 
gondola rail cars at the storage pile and switched to our plant, and 
transportation charges against the all-rail’rate 
of $^320.61. We will require approximately another 6.000 tons for 
the balance of the season which will bring our saving to approxi¬ 
mately $7,000 on this season’s fuel. This coal is fine bituminous 
coal and originated at Pyatts, Ill., moving rail to Alton, lU., thence 
barge-water to Stillwater. 

We manufacture binder and cordage twines, ropes, agricultural 
implements, and parts thereof, therefore any saving in transporta¬ 
tion cost is passed directly to the Consumers of our products 
through lower prices. 

We are opposed to all proposed leglMatlon, purpose of which is 
the regulation of port-to-port rates or the charing of tolls for 
the ^ at our waterways. Such proposals are decidedly not in the 
publics Interest and would add tremendously to the cost and 
would seriously interfere with the development of Industry In the 
Mississippi and Bt. Croix Valleya. ^ 
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Wtwm to tbe prapmed ftadng of pitioet joid iwila- 

tions wbltih intetferes with the rights of the mWc to the hSaent 
tf iiKirto«s thit M*|r he eoeompltaii^ hy the me of watenreys on 
bltiunliioiis ec»l« and ask that you eoioe our ohjectione at any hear- 
SOfe now In p r og i 'ee e and tahe each other action m in your jnda- 
aoent the tDojKirtasnoe of this matter may requOre. 

Your oooperatlan in this matter wUl he greatly apfneGlated. 

Very troty youra, 


MnfinnoTA Statu PmaoM, 

K, W. KLcnfOBKifiTa, 

i Department, 


tmnaportatioH coat on #her tonnage received bg the Min- 
mmota fStete Prison through the StiUmater Btoer Terminal via 
the Federal barge lines alUwater route New Orleans to Stillwater^ 
mgaimt ro^s upplloehfe via the Federal barge Hnes New Orleans to 
Mt, Paid and rail begond to SttUsvater 


Season 

Weight 

StUlwater 

rate 

Kate via 
St. P«nl 

Saving 

1929-38. 

Psuruli 

98,954,488 



$26,452.47 
3,304.16 

KMfl_„ 

$0.48 

$a62 

Total__; 

107,214,882 



29,766.63 





Saving in traneportation cost on fiber tonnage received by the Min¬ 
nesota State Prison through the Stillwater River Terminial via 
the Federal barge lines all-water route New Orleans to Stillwater, 
against rates applicable via all-rail routes New Orleans to Still¬ 
water 


Season 

Weight 

Rail rate 

Water rate 

Saving 

1999-98. 

Pmnd$ 

98.964.489 

6,360,393 



$141,454.68 
13,218.63 

1939. 

5). 64 

$0.48 

Total_ 

107,214,882 

j 



164,671.21 





Tonnage received by the Minnesota State Prison via inland water 
routes since operation of Uie Stillwater River Terminal, also 
terminal and svoitching charges paid to the Stillwater River Ter¬ 
minal Co. 


Season 

Ocmtnodlty 

1 

Weight 

Terminal and swItching 
charges paid to Still¬ 
water River Terminal 
Co. 

] 

Rato (per 
hundred¬ 
weight) 

Amount 

io2o-a» 

Fiber.. 

Pmndt 

98,952,107 , 


$46.193.70 

199A-38 _ 

Burlap_----- 

1,185,45.6 


296.88 

1929-.3H - _ 

Wtoeola. 

3,842,063 

m 979,626 


2,567.93 

Total. 



48,058.01 

IMQ .. 

Fiber __ 

8,260,393 

$0.05 

4,130.22 

vm . 

Burlap. 

94,297 

.025 

23.66 

Total. 


8,354,690 


4,153.80 

Total, l«a9-89.— 

-—... 

112,334,815 1 


62,211.81 


tonnage was recelyed at the Stillwater Rlyer Terminal 
In: 9 barges* transferred to 172 boxcars and consisted of 18,317 bales 
of fiber and 99 bales of burlap. 


Coal tonnage received by the StUlwater River Terminal Co, via rail 
to Alton, lU., and barge water route beyond to StUlwater, Minn,, 
for domestic and oommereial storage supply, season 1939 


CB-d—. 
FBir^aas. 


mirgos. 

raL-210. 


— 1,739,800 
3,078,100 
8* 153, 600 
.. 8.134,000 

8,227,000 


Ihtal (9,68lfi5 tone)- 19,263,700 


Ooef tonnage d^vered from the StUlwater River Terminat Co, 
■ to the Minnesota State Prieon as required, 1939 


• 1,926,100 pounds or 963; 06 tana 
mill- 1,711,900 pounds or 855.95 tons. 
__ 2,091,900 pounds or 1,046.95 tons, 


Srwing in tnenmrtaficni ooet on coal tonnage deUoered to the Min- 
nmota State Prison by UU StUlwater Riper Terminal Co,, rol^ioaler 
fute agaisut the all^mU rate, season 1939 

^tons— 

Rail Tate______ 58.01 

Water tate™,«.-™«— -—___ $2.^ 

Saying---92.820.01 

Much of our str u gg l ing indu str y and trade In Minnesota 
would profit similariir if we ooutd^evolw tjur greatest harbor, 
the one above St. Anthony Ealls at Minneapolis, where much 
of the State’s iiidustry is oentered. 


Republicaa Press Lauds Federal Housing 
Admmistraticm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12 ,. 

KDlTOmAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRZBONE OP 
JANTUABY 8. 1940 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of January 8,1940: 

[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of January 8, 1940] 

BtniiDINQ ACnVlTT AND THE T, K. A. 

The Federal Housing Administration, according to an announce¬ 
ment by its head, Stewart McDonald, ended the year 1989 wtth more 
than 53,000,000,000 of home-financing insurance on its books. Of 
this total, approximately 5960,000,000 was written during 1989, estab- 
hshing a new F. H. A. record. 

One of the outstanding features of last year, It Is emphasized In 
the financial and business reviews now appearing, was the continu¬ 
ance of the recovery In residential construction. At the bottom 
of the 1929-83 depression, home building fell off to an annual rate 
of only sllghtlv more than 5250,000,000, and this area was among 
the last to feel the recovery urge. Residential building continued 
well below the 5600,000,000 level until 1936, but its rise to $801,000,- 
000 that year and to 5916,000,000 in 1987 had much to do with the 
approach to prosperity In those 2 years. Moreover, where so many 
series in the business indexes turned sharply downward in 1938, 
residential building enjoyed an even better year than In 1987, with 
contracts totaling 5984.000,000. And now, with only about 10 days’ 
figures missing. It Is clear that last year has not only far surpassed 
1938, but that It has been easily the best yetac since 1929. With 
total building contracts of $1,340,000,000, it has run some $200,000,- 
000 ahead of 1980, previously the best 12 months of the last decade. 
(The 51,340,000,000 figure lags, of course, far behind those of the 
twenties, when the annual average was well above the $2,000,000*000 
level and when 1928 produced a peak of 58.788,OOOAOO.) 

There Is no question that the F. H. A., which substituted the long¬ 
term amortized mortgage for the old short-term first- and second- 
mortgage set-up so widely used In the twenties, deserves much of 
the credit for the revival of residential building In the last 2 or 3 
years. And If such construction has not yet soared to the high 
levels of 10 and 15 years ago, there are some aspects In which tiM 
present situation Is distinctly preferable to that one. In the first 
place, it is quite probable that so far aa actual hoene ownership is 
concerned the oountry Is closer to the position reached In the 
twenties than the mere totals for buUdtnig oontracts suggest. Of 
the F. H. A Insurance, only $112300,000 has been Issued in connec¬ 
tion with targe-soale projects. Small home mortgages have ac¬ 
counted for $1,976,000,000 of the $8300300,000 total, with property- 
improvement loans accounting for the remainder. Final figures 
for the yisar may show that the number of single-family dweUlngs 
erected during 1989 actually exceeded that of 1929, which was fea¬ 
tured to a substantial extent by large-scale building operations, 
i^ain, the F. H. A. has measurably raised the standards ot buUdlng 
construction, and, although Its speciflcations and inspection service 
may not be foolproof, there Is little doubt that there Is less shoddy 
construction today than there was before this agency was created. 
And, finally, speaking generally, It may be said that little of the 
oons^ctlon of 1939 was attributable to such boom phenomena as 
we witnessed to Florida and other widely scattered Sections of the 
countiy at various times between 1925 and 1929. 

All this Is not to say that the F. H. A. Is the perfect Instruxb^nt 
for the fin an ctog of residential building. Being a political creation. 
It has the faults that stem from that fact. The most eoxx^picumu 
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example Is the overly attractive terms offered, particularly In the 
case of small dwellmgs, which require a down payment of only 10 
percent of the purchase price. A serious depression In the near 
future might conceivably result in a demorallalng volume of repos» 
sessions. With this and certain other minor reservations, however« 
It will, we believe, be generally agreed that the Federal Housing 
Administration is one New Deal agency that has abundantly Justified 
itself. 


The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12,1940 


ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEOLER 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, much has been said concern¬ 
ing the continuation of the Dies committee on un-American 
activities. 

In submitting for the Record an article entitled “Pair 
Enough,” by Westbrook Pegler, which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Post on January 12, 1940,1 offer this not as my own 
opinions, but, rather, to show the opinion of an able columnist 
who has frequently upheld the New Deal and its policies. 

{Prom the Washington Post of January 12, 1940] 

Fair Enough 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

DIES* FOES CONFOUNDED 

The report of the Dies committee has received much approval, 
rising in some cases to the pitch of cheers, but some of the standard 
New Deal package goods dispatches out of Washington have taken 
a peculiar attitude In their embarrassment. Dies and his com¬ 
mittee were expected to turn out In their report a masterpiece of 
clumsy absurdity, but be crossed up the propagandists of the 
administration by delivering something that was distinctly major 
league. 

Dies was heckled in his own hearings and harassed constantly in 
print by a campaign of ridicule, for most of which, it may readily 
oe admitted, be furnished plenty of raw material. But when he 
unexpectedly delivered a good report he was attacked with fresh 
vigor, obviously inspired by chagrin, on the ground that he had 
not prepared the report himself alone. It was also reported—and 
with such similarity of detail as to suggest a propaganda pipe 
line—that the more liberal members of the committee made a 
c^ump of Mr. Dibs one day by proposing that now was the time 
to name the Communists in the New Deal and that Dns, thus 
confronted, could not make good. 

NEW DEAL claque LIKES GHOST WRITERS 

It is immaterial whether dies himself prepared the report or 
employed a ghost, and the New Deal propaganda corps should be 
the last to criticise any man on such groimds In view of the ad¬ 
mitted fact that President Roosevelt himself often obtains several 
drafts of a speech or state paper from members of his political 
household and selects one or a combination of several as the ver¬ 
sion for which he will take the credit or the blame. This is a 
practice which has been defended by the New Deal claque with 
such enthusiasm and skill that it has received public approval. 
Therefore, Dies was only following distinguished precedent, and 
merits of the report cannot be used against him. 

As to his inability to name any Communists in the New Deal, 
there is more to be said than merely that he wouldn't or couldn't 
name names when and If be was challenged or put on the spot. 
He could no doubt have named many individuals who have all the 
characteristics of Communists and who, up to the invasion of Po¬ 
land and Finland by the Russian Army, had nothing but praise and 
excuses for the Stalin government and little else but abuse and 
contempt for the American system. He could have pointed out that 
wh3n Harold Ickes found occasion to deliver speeches he turned up 
as the guest of the Liawyers' Guild and the Newspaper Guild, both of 
which organisations have been strongly Influenced and Imposed 
upon by communist agents. 

TOLERANCE SHOWN UNTIL NAZI PACT 

Dies might have developed the fact that, although this adminis¬ 
tration has been opposed to HiUerlsm from the very beginning, there 
had always been, until the Russian alliance with Germany, a gener¬ 
ous tolerance for communism and Communists. Communism, al¬ 
though indistinguishable from Hitlerism, was a meritorious experi¬ 
ment. but Hitlerism was a vile thing. No Nazi, imported or domestic, 
was welcome in the administration, either socially or politically, 


but Individuals who lacked only Communist Party cards to oonflitoi 
their Identity were welcome. 

It will be recalled that when Dias was investigating Nazi activities 
he was congratulated by tbe same press that was to slash at him a 
little later for using the same methods on the Communist con¬ 
spiracy. And it may be pointed out that on a previous occasion the 
same propaganda vigorously defended a lOO-peroent New Dealer 
whose methods of investigation had been even more dangerous to 
civil liberties than most of tbe Dies committee. That one would be 
Senator Black, of Alabama. But Senator Black was not run out of 
public life or even reproved for his ethics and method. On the 
contrary, amid cheers from the New Deal claque, this late backslid 
member of a nlght-rldlng and lynching organization was appointed 
to the United States Supreme Court. As one who would 'liberalize” 
the Court. 

Dies was guilty of much awkward fooUshnese, but to those who 
condoned Black's methods of Investigation and the deliberate 
degradation of the Supreme Court Intended and achieved by his 
appointment, he owes not even the courtesy of a contemptuous 
reply. Iiook at their hands. 


Stream-Pollution Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12,1940 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OP PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATIONS, 

HEALTH OFFICIALS, AND OTHERS WHO ENDORSE THE BARK- 

LEY-SPENCB ANTIPOLLUTION BILL 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, an extension appearing 
in the Appendix of the Record, volume 84, p 3767, 
called attention to the overwhelming number of State 
and Federal health associations and officials who endorsed 
the purposes and scope of the Barkley-Spence bills (8. 685 
and H. R. 922). The list of these endorsements published at 
that time seemed to me to establish the fact that this legis¬ 
lation had the universal backing of all those who have a tech¬ 
nical knowledge of the subject and wished to approach it in 
a practical fashion, free from hysteria. The Barkley-Spence 
bills were twice reported by the Rivers and Harbors Commit¬ 
tee after intensive hearings on the subject matter Involved. 
It is a rational bill and promises a solution of a problem 
that has become very acute in America. Pollution Is a Fed¬ 
eral problem because most of our great rivers flow Interstate 
and the problem must be approached from that angle. 

The following supplemental list of groups and health of¬ 
ficials who endorse this bill, taken in conjunction with those 
endorsing it in my extension of August 2, 1939, represent an 
almost complete Who’s Who of those who are proniinent and 
active in health work throughout all of the United States. 
I suggest a reading of these comments by all who are inter¬ 
ested in this grave national problem. 

The following Is the list of supplemental endorsements: 

American Paper and Pulp Asaoclatlon, Association of Newsprint 
Manufacturers. National Paper Board Association (1939 House hear¬ 
ings, p. 47): "What the industry does believe is that the problem 
can be solved most quickly and less expensively by a common-sense, 
stepwise program. ♦ • • Both the public and industry are in¬ 

exorably Involved. These interests dictate the need for cooperative 
action; and that is exactly what H, B. 922 provides.” 

Cincinnati. Ohio (Clarence O. Sherrill, city manager, 1939 House 
hearings, p. 63); 'T am Interested in getting rid of this pollution. 
• * * the legislation covered by some of these bills ♦ • • 

insofar as they have the principle of working with the State and 
urging Btate-through-State compacts • • • are sound. The 
cooperation of States and groups of States In this matter. It seems 
to me, is vital.” 

National Petroleum Association, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Association, Western Petroleum Refiners Association (1939 House 
hearings, p. 127): "We are not opposed to any legislation on this 
subject, which is of the general character of the Barkley-Vinson 
bill.” 

National Association of Boat Manufacturers (Ira Hand, secretary, 
1939 Senate hearings, p. 96): "We are intensely Interested In the 
purification of navigable waters. It is my personal belief, Senator, 
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ttMt tiM «Qoper»tion of tho Federal Oover it with tbe States 
might eenro the best purpose/* 

natlozud Coal Assoetotion <1089 Senate heartogs, pp. 175-176): 
**A atattite deelgned to bring about closer cooperation of all the 
agenelei intolved through surreys, InvesUgations. recommendations, 
and mutual help in the actual work of abatement Is the type of 
legislation which wlU stand the test of time and bring about maxi* 

HMMn '* 

LoulayUle^ Ky. (Bom Joseph Scholte. mayor. Senate hearing. 1089. 
p. 51): **I say again, as a city oOclal and one/sbo is interested in 
the health or improxlmately 4004)00 people who drink water which 
is taken from the Ohio Biver and purifled by the city of Louisville, 

• • • that my association with the Public Health Service and 
With the State health service of the State of Kentucky has con¬ 
vinced me that they are fully capable of handling any problem 
Which may arise/* 

Kentudcy State Department of Health <Dr. A. T. McCormack, 
commissioner. Senate hearing. 1930, p. 61): **Kentucky is most 
vitally interested in the Barkley bill which will enable the cleaning 
up of the Ohio Biver and its tributaries. * * « i caxmot too 

strongly urge that Congress pass the Barkley bill providing the 
necessary aid and assistance in remedying these most insanitary 
conditions/* 

American Public Health Association (Abel Wolman. president. 
Senate hearings, 1989, p. 53): ^'Regulation appears to be. on the 
surface, a simple device for curing all the problems of the United 
States. We do not share that view. The State governments exist 
and we feel should continue to play a part in the game/* 

Treasury Department, Public Health Service (Asst. Burg. Gen. 
W. F. Draper, Senate hearing, 1980, p. 83): "Reporting on S. 3958 
and S. 13. Both of these reports by the Treasury I3epartment 
recommended against enactment of legislation having regulation 
features for the reasons which are again stated in subsequent para¬ 
graphs of this letter.** 

President of the United States (Hon. Fraxiklln D. Roosevelt, 
quoted from veto message. Senate hearing, p. 84): *T appreciate 
the importance of the results sought to be accomplished by legis¬ 
lation (Barkley bill) and I fully approve the establishment of a 
division of water-pollution control in the Public Health Service/* 

President of the United States (Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
message of February 15. 1939, to the Congress): "It is my opinion 
that pending further experimentation with Interstate and State- 
enforcement activities, Federal participation in pollution abatement 
should take the general form of establishing a central technical 
agency to promote and coordinate education, research, and enforce¬ 
ment.” 

United States Senate Committee on Commerce (Rept. No. 1199, 
751^ Cong.): "Tour committee decided, as the public health is the 
main object to be considered in connection with this legMation 
(H. R. 2711), that the Bureau of the Public Health Service Is the 
logical division in which to place the administration of this legis¬ 
lation.” 

Senator Bahklet (Senate hearing. 1939, p. £9): ''There ought to 
be a period, at least an effort, made to bring about relief of these 
conditions by cooperation. • * • Now, to clamp down on them 

(industries and municipalities) the first thing by some compul¬ 
sory Injxmction process, without giving them an opportunity to 
clean up themselves through cooperation, it seems to me to be a 
mistake In the first step.” 

New York State Department of Health <C. A. Holmquist, director, 
division of sanitation. Senate hearing, 1939, p. 96): "Of the Sena- 
ate bills, we desire to be recorded strongly in favor of S. 685, intro¬ 
duced by Senator Baeklet, as being the most satisfactory for accom¬ 
plishing the desired results in wad^er-poUutlon control. * « • 

This department Is opposed to any Federal legislation on this sub¬ 
ject which would vest control over pollution In the War Department 
or give the Federal Government authority to enforce pollution 
abatement through injunction proceedings.'* * * • 

United States Chamber of Commerce (George H. Davie, presi¬ 
dent, Senate hearings, 1939): "The chamber again urges the adop¬ 
tion of the principle of cooperative action rather than Federal 
oontPcd In any legislation dealing with stream-pollution abate¬ 
ment/* 

United States Public Health Service (Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General, House hearings, 1989, p. 87): "I am of the opinion that the 
principles contained In H. R. 4314 should be a good working basis 
for the deliberations of this committee in order to report legisla¬ 
tion that will be acceptable to the various Interested parties.” 

Hon. 8. O. Bland (R^resentative in Congress from Virginia. 
House hearings, 1939, p. 67): *T believe that the Mansfield bill 
<H. B. 4314) more nearly meets with the wishes of the adminie- 
tratlon than my second bill (H. R. 2890). Therefore I am advocat¬ 
ing the Mansfield bill. • • • . I cannot too strongly urge the 

knportanoe of reaching an early solution in order to preserve the 
llaheries of the limited States.” 

Tanners Council Laboratories O'Flaherty, director) (House 
hearings, 1939, p. 92); "We feel that compulsory regulatory nattonal 
legislation would be as unsucoessful as prohibition was, and that 
wete It attempted it would tend to defeat the admirable purpose of 
the legislative intent.” 

Amsrioan Mining Congress (J. D. Conover, House hearings, 1989, 
p. 113): ”We believe that t3ie general prmolple of the Baikley- 
vinson biU, Whldh passed both Houses of and was vetoed 

if the Prtteldent last yitce • • • affords a woikabte and prao- 
tloal plan for meeting the problems of stream pollution. • • • 


We have cooperated along these lines, and we would expect to oon- 
tim^jto do eo under such a law.” 

Hoi^ BakNT SvftNGiB (Member of Congress from Kentudey; iBEouse 
hearings, 1989. p. 128): "'I am not In favor of a drastic kw that 
would, by proesases of abatement or Injunction prooesaes, aCtesnpt 
to prevent the xnanufaoturers and industalal oonOems from oontlii- 
ulxk their operations as they are now carrying them on. * * * 
1 bmve. If you pass any one of these bills « • ♦ that does not 
have any stiingwit provisions m it. we * * * wm attain the 
good that we are seeking.” 

Hon. CBABLES H. Blston (Member of Congress from Ohio, House 
hearings, 1939, p. 128): *1 believe that any one of those bills, except 
possibly the Mundt bill, wlU serve the ptuposa. • • • We were 
very Joyous whsn the Barkley-Vlnson bill passed, and very much 
diss^olnted when It was vetoed.” 

Camp Fire Club of America (Marshall McLean, House hearings. 
1939, p. 87): '*We are in favor of the study type of bill as exempli¬ 
fied by the Mansfield bUl (H. B. 4814) and by the Spence bill and 
by the Barkley bill (S. 6B5). We believe primarily that this is a 
matter of public health and. therefore, should be in the health 
department and should not be In the engineer departcaent or in 
the Army.” 

President Roosevelt Unfairly Denounces Premdent 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E, MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATTVES 
Friday, January 12, 1940 

Mr. MUNOT. Mr. Speaker, as one who has followed the 
record of the American Federation of Labor for many years 
and who feels that both under President Samuel Oompers and 
its present president, William Green, this organization has 
done much to help better living aixd working cond^ons 
among American workers, I was seriously disturbed in reeding 
the issue of liberty magazine for January 20 to learn that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt denounces President Green 
as a ''reactionary.” It is neither necessaiy to defend nor to 
condemn the C. I. O. In saying that 1 think it is rendering the 
cause of labor generally a distinct disservice when the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States projects himself Into a controversy 
between two labor groups to the extent of criticizing and 
denouncing the leader of one of them. This is especially true 
when this criticism is as baseless as It is when directed against 
President Green in decrying him as a "reactionary.” because 
In President Green's efforts to resist the New Deal drive for 
centralizing all political and economic power in Washington— 
possibly in the hands of an executive to be perpetuated in 
office three, four, or even more terms—he Is definitely pursu¬ 
ing a course of genuine liberalism which has always revolved 
around the philosophy that men should be free alike from the 
tyranny of both economic and political monopoly. 

WHT DOBS ROOSEVELT OPPOSE THE DUS OOIRIIITTBE? 

I commend to all Americans the reading of the article 
More Snakes Than I Can Kill, written by the gentleman from 
Texas. Congressman Martin Doan, and appearing In Liberty 
magazine in the Issues of Januaty 13 and January 20 and 
continuing for several more weeidy issues. Under leave 
granted me by tails House, 1 shall follow this statement with 
an excerpt from Mr. Dies* article in the Libaty magazine for 
January 20; but to know all the cold, hard facts as revealed by 
the gentleman from Texas. Congressman Dues, one should 
read this series of articles in fulL Tlie excerpt I am app^d- 
Ing hereto contains the startling statement by the gentleman 
from Texas CMr. Dnssl tlmt President Roosevelt is appar«atly 
the source of most of the opposition being frantically In- 
si^red against continuing the Investigation of communism, 
nazi-ism, and fasdsm by the oommittee headed by the gentle¬ 
man from Texas IMr. Data]. Why this opposition on the 
part of President Roosevelt? A careful reading of the articieB 
by our colleague, the gezntaman from Texas, Martin Dies, 
supplies its own mmm to that very natural inquiry. 
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m mTFPOKT or tbk dies committee 

I believe the gentleman Irom Texas [Mr. Dies] has the re¬ 
spect of every Member of this House. He has rendered heroic 
service to the American public in his expose of un-American 
activities in this counti^; he and his hard-working and 
courageous committee have been subjected to Insult and In¬ 
jury by this administration, but they have patriotically re¬ 
fused to give up the fight. I join with what I am confident 
will be the great majority of my colleagues in assuring this 
committee that this House will vote it what funds are needed 
so that this investigation may be completed. The unfair and 
unfounded attacks of such job-hungry administration Cabi¬ 
net members as Secretary Harold Ickes and Mme. Prances 
Perkins will not, in my opinion, divert one vote in this House 
from supporting the work of the Dies committee. Even the 
continued active opposition of the President himself will not 
deter this body from insisting that a task so nobly begun be 
carried out to conclusion, even though the toes of additional 
powerful friend of the administration must be stepped upon 
as this conscientious committee follows the trail of facts and 
lets them lead where they will, even though occasionally the 
path points periously close to certain executive agencies of this 
Government. More Snakes Than I Can Kill is a clear-cut 
revelation by one of the most clean-cut Members of this 
House. It is my hope that the excerpt will lead you all to 
read this series of articles In full. 

Following are excerpts from More Snakes Than I Can Kill, 
by Congressman Martin Dies, and appearing In Liberty maga¬ 
zine in issues of January 13, January 20, and ensuing 
numbers. 

If I had needed any further confirmation of my belief that 
the administration was opposed to the investigation of communism, 
that confirmation was supplied by the President himself, as I shall 
here relate. 

Our investigation began on August 12, 1938, in the city of Wash¬ 
ington. On August 13, John P. Frey, president of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, appeared 
before the committee to give us the benefit of Information which 
he had gathered. I had gone over his material In advance and had 
satisfied myself that his sources of information were reliable and 
his material substantially accurate and authentic. In his first 
day's testimony he gave the names of Communists who were and 
are organizers and officials of the C. I. O, His testimony was 
carried on the front pages of most of the newspapers In America. 

On the second day of his testimony I went to the White House 
with Senator Moebis Sheppard to confer with the President in re¬ 
gard to the Rockland Dam project. In which my district was 
deeply Interested and which had been pending for a long time. 
This project involved the expenditure of approximately $12,000,000 
and had been previously approved by the Public Works Administra¬ 
tion, but funds had not been allocated for It. I had a letter from 
the President, written before the new appropriation for public 
works, stating that the project was meritorious but that nothing 
could be done \intil additional funds were appropriated. Upon the 
occasion of the visit of Senator Sheppard and myself to the Presi¬ 
dent's office, which was after the new public works appropriation, 
I showed the President his letter, and he promised to give the 
matter careful consideration. 

At the conclusion of our conference on the Rockland Dam, Sen¬ 
ator Sheppard withdrew, and the President brought up the subject 
of the investigation and asked me what I thought of John Prey’s 
testimony, I told him that I thought Mr. Prey was substantially 
correct in his statements and that I was convinced that the Com¬ 
munists exercised considerable control over the O. I. O. 

This did not please Mr. Roosevelt and he entered into a denuncia¬ 
tion of the American Federation of Labor leadership and a defense 
of the O. I. O. He said that he had known Mr. Green, Mr. Prey, 
and some of the other leaders for many years and that as far back 
as he remembered they had been reactionary. He said that while 
some Communists might have gotten in the O. I. O. ranks, due to 
its rapid growth, It was unimportant and insignificant, and that 
the charge of communism that was hurled at the C. I. O. was 
Iniillred by selfish interests. In substance, he sa^d that the thing 
I should Investigate was fascism and nazi-lsm. 

There was hut one construction that I could place upon the 
President's conversation and that was that he expected me to lay off 
the C. I. O. and to devote most of the Investigation to fascism and 
nazi-lsm. Let me make it plain that I am not accusing the Presi¬ 
dent of being 8^3Eipathetlc with communism; I am merely relating 
the facts to show that the administration did not appreciate the 
seriousness of the Oommimist threat to this country. After I got 
back to the Capitol 1 told John Frey exactly what the President 
had told me. 

ADMIKISTaATXON OPPCWmON 

It was now dear to me that If I persisted in my determination to 
expose communism, especially as It existed in the O. I. O. and 


certain so-called liberal organizations, I would incur the wrath and 
displeasure of my own administration. 

This was not long In manifesting Itself. Administration spokes¬ 
men. such as Mme. Secretary Perkins and Harold Ickes, began 
to ridicule the committee as "witch hunters" and "red baiters.'* 
Newspaper columnists In Washington who are known to be close 
to the administration took the hint and Joined in the campaign 
of ridicule and abuse which was largely directed at me. The whole 
radical press broke out in what appeared to be a concerted drive 
to destroy the Investigation In the very beginning. 

Because of the known opposition of the administration and the 
so-called liberal press and groups, we were unable at first to get 
many witnesses with first-hand information to testify. The Com¬ 
munists and their sjrmpathlzers, as well as certain public officials, 
had succeeded in discrediting the committee in the eyes of many 
liberals. This frightened off many witnesses who would have testi¬ 
fied but who were afraid that they would suffer a similar fate. 

By sheer luck the committee succeeded in getting J. B. Matthews 
to appear before it. In my Judgment, Mr. Matthews Is one of the 
best Informed men In America on the theories and practices of the 
Communists. He had prepared for the committee a statement 
which was accurate, but which was purposely conservative because 
he realized, as I did, that the country was not prepared to receive 
the whole truth. However, he did mention the fact. In Illustrating 
the manner in which the Commtmlst Party exploits the names of 
prominent people, that the Communists had succeeded In getting 
certain prominent movie stars, Including Shirley Temple, to send 
congratulatory messages to the Commimlst newspaper, Ce Soir, In 
Paris. 

THE SHIRLEY TEMPLE FIASCO 

The mention of Shirley Temple’s name was the break which Com¬ 
munists and their sympathizers and dupes had been Impatiently 
waiting for. Many of the newspaper reporters fell over themselves 
with ill-concealed glee. The cry went out from all the radical camps 
that the Dies committee had accused Shirley Temple of being a 
Communist. As a matter of fact, Matthews had carefully stated 
that he was not accusing any of the movie stars who signed the 
greetings to Ce Solr of being Communists, but a large section of 
the press was against the coimnlttse. This was due, in my Judg¬ 
ment, to the fact that so many reporters and writers were affiliated 
with the Newspaper Guild, which Is affiliated with the Congress for 
Industrial Organizations. 

As was discovered later by many editors, the Shirley Temple 
episode, as reported by some columnists and newspapermen, was a 
pure fabrication, but at the time it deceived many people and 
caused the committee a great deal of damage. What was so ex¬ 
asperating and unfair was the fact that administration spokesmen, 
like Mme. Perkins and Ickes, repeated this distortion and thereby 
gave respectability to It. 

What was very obvious to nre was the fact that many so-called 
liberals were being led blindly by Communist leaders. It was a 
Communist who laid down the campaign strategy In every Instance, 
and It became more and more obvious to me that the liberal move¬ 
ment In the United States, which Is essential to orderly government 
and to a proper balance, was falling into the hands of members of 
the Communist Party. 

I must frankly admit that the Shirley Temple episode knocked 
the breath out of me. For a time I thought that the situation was 
hope'ess, but the thought came to me that It might be wise to 
speak to the people on the radio and to explain the facts. This I 
did, with the result that many people had their eyes opened for the 
first time to the clever strategy of the Communists In the United 
States. 

While this Investigation has disclosed many startling facts, which 
no one suspected and which appeared fantastic a year ago, never¬ 
theless, there are many facts which I know to be true, but which, 
unfortunately, wc have been unable to prove to this date. There 
are many people who are in a position to tell some necessary facts, 
but who for various reasons decline to do so. 

THE BRIDOES CASE 

For instance, a high official in the Labor Department came to my 
office at the time we were Investigating the Harry Bridges case. 
He told me that he was troubled about the whole matter, but that 
If his name were mentioned In connection with what he was going 
to tell me It would mean that he would lose his job, which he could 
not afford to do. He got me to promise that I would not divulge 
his name. He then told me that the whole Harry Bridges depor¬ 
tation case was a disgraceful situation. He said that the Labor De¬ 
partment had no intention of deporting Bridges and that every aid 
and assistance were being rendered Bridges. He said that Lee Press¬ 
man, acting as Bridges' attorney, was in constant conference with 
officials in the Labor Department. 

I have even had Government employees come to my home at 
night and tell me of oommunistlo activities in the Government. 
But in only a few of these cases have 1 been able to persuade the 
employee to testify before the committee. 

Every effort was made by Fascist representatives and organiza¬ 
tions to oonfine this investigation to communism. From time to 
time leaders of these so-called patriotic organizations, which were 
Fascist ip spirit and underlying principle, would undertake to con¬ 
fer with me with regard to Communist activities In the United 
States. X saw through their purposes, and I declined to hold con¬ 
ferences with most of them, and those I saw I met in the presence 
of an associate. It was very apparent to me that they were merely 
using the Communist issue to promote their own Fascist activities 
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and protwfuiida and to «pread raoial hatred under the guise ot 

i^yit Wiwtiiwiip iiim 

Some oC these Fasolst organlaattons imdertook to get their stoogee 
aihployed hy the committee as investigators. They would seM to 
the eommtttee unsupported charges and aUegations with reference 
to communism, but In no instance did they ever send any Informa¬ 
tion regarding Faecist activities. They should have known from 
the very beginning of the investigation that I was determined to 
egpose Faaeiit and Naai activities, the same as Communist activities. 
I made this very plain in radio speeches and public announcements, 
and their efforts to shield themselves from exposure only strength¬ 
ened my determination to give the public an accurate and thorough 
picture of fascism and naei-lsm in the United States. 

What deceived so many people was that fact that these Fascist 
and Nazi organisations masqueraded under laudable objectives and 
high-sounding titles, the same as the Communist organlaations did. 
Many pepi^e did not seem to understand that American fascism 
would be patterned along different lines than European fascism. 
Manifestly, American Fascists would not adopt the swastika and 
the external forms of fascism as it exists In Europe. This very fact 
made the situation more serious because, under the guise of patri¬ 
otism and nationalism. American Fascists would be able to make 
much greater progress in this coimtry in the direction of a dlctator- 
shm, 

U^t alarmed me was that some of our people were beginning to 
choose Bides between communism and fascism. 1 regarded this as a 
false issue. The important task, as I saw it. was to convince the 
people of this country that fascism and communism were funda¬ 
mentally alike and that the real issue was between Americanism on 
the one hand and alienism Km the other. I saw also that it was 
neoeesary to publlclae the fact that Americanism had nothing to do 
with racism or extreme nationalism, and that every person, regard¬ 
less of race, religion, or economic condition, is an American it he 
loves this country and the principles for which it stands. 
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or 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BINGHAMTON PRESS OF JANUARY 

10. 1040 


Mr. EDWIN A, HALL, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my own remarks in the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial by Mr. Tom R. Hutton from the Binghamton Press of 
January 10, 1940. entitled ‘‘A Theory Sustained”: 

[From the Binghamton Press of January 10. 1940] 

A THSOXT SUSTAISnCD 


(By Tom R. Hutton) 

Over the irears George P. Johnson has held to the reasonable 
theory that when labor Is not exploited; when It Is well treated; 
more than that, when employers go a little out of theU way to 
aid and assist in the establishment and the maintenance of com¬ 
fortable homes—to provide formulas for recreation, hospitalization, 
and medical attention at the lowest possible cost to the workman 
and his family—^then employees In the mass and individually 
neither need nor desire unionization for their protection and 


advancement. 

That, generaUy speaking, is the old American idea, with a great 
deal of logic on Its side. But Is it an idea which in recent years 
has been discounted by trends toward mass organization of em¬ 
ployee groups in various Industries which previously had not been 
organized. That trend, it may be noted parenthetically, was made 
possible, not only by new laws but by the fact that over a great many 
years many employers, through circumstance or lack of apprecia¬ 
tion. or actual lack of technique in the matter, had neglected some 
rather obvious things. American Industrialization had ejqsanded 
so swiftly and so hugely that great masses of people from many 
races and with imperfectly formed ideas of cooperative citizenship 
had been drawn by the centripetal forces of expansion to centers 
which, in the first Instance, were not adequate in terms of housing, 
living, recreation, and medication, and which, more ^an that, wwre 
not orepared in terms of industrial and social absorption. 

The rMults were almost Inevitable. A point had been reached 
and nassed where the old natural balances were upset. Channels 
of ooDtart such as existed in the early industrial developmrat of 
the tJfilted SUtes between employe and 

choked off by the very multitucUnous detail involved in relation¬ 
ships between employer and so many 

inronces no new channels were provided and out of it aU mis¬ 
understandings grew and multiplied. 


This condition was not wholly prevalent in the UnitedStates 
when the national labor relatiofis law was es t a bl i sh ed, *pbe 
author of the law. Senator Rombit F. WAOHaa, of New York, knew 
out of personal experience and observation that at least one great 
Industry In his own constituency, the Endicott-Johnson Corpora¬ 
tion. had been sufficiently foresi^ted to provide a formula which 
year in and year out was meeting the requirements of employer 
and employee. 

And the chances are that Senator Waonxr today Is well satisfied 
with the result of the second largest vote taken by the National 
Labor Relations Board since it was established. His law has dem¬ 
onstrated in Its outworkings that In circumstances such as those 
created by the Bndloott-Johnson Corporation, the provisions of 
the law may be applied and its formula carried out with resuXts 
reflective of actual conditions. 

For, at the polls in their factories yesterday, the workers of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation sustained and vindicated George F. 
Johnson’s theory about Industrial relations and, perhaps more Im¬ 
portantly from his standpoint, sustained his faith In human na¬ 
ture. The vote by which his employees In the shops and factories 
of the corporation announced that they desired no union affilia¬ 
tion for collective bargaining was In a ratio of 6 to 1. Ninety-two 
percent of the eligible 17,000 workers voted; and 81 percent de¬ 
clared by their ballots that they wanted neither the A. F. of L. nor 
C. 1. O. affiliation. 

They cast that vote after 2 years of missionary work by organizers 
from the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. They cast It under the same 
N. L. R. B. formula which In so many oases has resulted in unioni¬ 
zation of one sort or another for masses in industry. They oast it 
after a full and free discussion of the questions Involved In printed 
type and over the air. Yet their answer to organization was nega¬ 
tive; their answer to Mr, Johnson was affirmative; they reaffirmed 
their faith in “George F.“ and his theory which has woiked so well. 
When they did that those men of the beam house and tannery, those 
men and women of the cutting and lasting and stitching and finish¬ 
ing departments, machine shops and shipping divisions of the Endi¬ 
cott-Johnson Corporation, wrote a new and encouraging page tn the 
story of American democracy at work. 

Some of them may not have realized It, but when they marked 
their ballots they were writing history; they were setting up a living 
event which will be the subject of ahnoet endless comment in con¬ 
temporaneous print and to which the economists, the sociologists, 
and the historians will turn as a safe and unquestionable mooring, 
for the figures were so overwhelming as to leave no doubt. Yes; the 
Endicott-Johnson workers made some history yesterday. They 
nailed down aomething rather important. They kept faith with an 
American idea. 

Today most of them are celebrating. And what are they cele¬ 
brating? They are celebrating their vlctoiy. Not a victory of 
employee over employer; certainly not a victory of employer over 
employee, but a victory of employer and employee over doubt, cyni¬ 
cism, suspicion, hypotbesis, and formula which they demonstrated 
had nothing at all to do with their lives, their work, and their 
relationships. 

And they are celebrating also a victory of tibe American idea which 
still, through the foresight of Mr. Johnson and his associates, and 
their good faith over the years, predominates tn this valley of 
opportunity. 
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OF 
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OF MONTANA 
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LETTER FROM PUBLISHER OF F ORTUNE MAGAaffNE AND 
REPLY THERETO 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I Include the following letter 
written to me by the publisher of the Fortune magazine, and 
my reply thereto: 

November 29, 1989, 

The Honorable J. Tborxxlsok, 

Member of CongresB, Butte, Mont. 

Dear Oonorbssmak Tkorbjszoic: Because I am almost sure you 
will be Interested in seeing the War and Peace editorial which 
Fortune Is publishing in Its December issue, I am enclosing with 
this letter a special proof. 

In some ways this is the most important editorial Fortune has 
ever publlsl^. And certainly it is the moat controversial. 

For tn it our editors study what America might gain by Joining 
other democracies In a great Federal union to achieve lasting peace 
and to create a vast domestic market for international trade. 

X hope very much you win find time to read this editorial in fUU. 
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And It would give me greet pleasure If after reading It you would 
care to send me your comments and reactions to the material 
presented and the conclusions drawn. 

Cordially, 

Brio Hodcuns, Publiaher, 

Hotrsx OF Rkprxssktativxb. 

Washington, D, C,, JDeoember 13, 1939, 

Mr. Eric Hoooins, 

Publisher, Fortune, 

Time and Life Building, RockefeUer Center, New York. 

Dear Mr. Hodoins: Enclosed with this letter you wUl And my 
remy to your article on War and Peace. 

Tou may publish my remarlcs If you want to. Otherwise, I am 
asking you to return them to me, and to defray cost I am enclosing 
stamps. All I ask Is that you publish nothing, or all of it, as you 
think best. 

I am. 

Sincerely yours, 


House of Representatives, 

• Washington, D. C., December 11, 1939, 

Mr. Eric Hodoins, 

Publisher, Fortune, 

Time and Life Building, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Hodoins : Acting upon your letter of November 29, 1939, 
In which you ask for my comments and reactions to an article on 
War and Peace. I reply with the same candor I assume you had In 
mind in making your request. 

It Is my opinion that your article. War and Peace, is based upon 
false premises and erroneous conclusions, and Is written to favor 
an international government, such as the League of Nations. 

Even the heading of the article. The People of the United States 
Must Now Choose Among Retreat, Isolation, and International 
Leadership, is erroneous, for we are not compelled to choose either 
retreat or Isolation, and certainly not international leadership, as 
we are well capable of taking care of ourselves without foreign or 
international advice or aid. As a matter of fact, internationalism is 
responsible for the present world turmoil, and it is from that that 
each country must rid Itself or else be destroyed by it. 

WAR AND PEACE 

There never has been nor will there ever be peace on earth until 
life Is no more. Constant war and destruction rage between and 
among microscopic and other animal life. In this maze of natural 
destruction, the most vindictive and Insidious war is that which is 
created by “Intellgent” human beings, for they show no pity or 
compassion when they begin to destroy. Man’s Intelligence is em¬ 
ployed. not to promote peace, but instead to construct Implements 
of war and instruments of torture to bring about more complete 
destruction. The promoters of wars may be found in governments 
that capitulate to internationalism and accept direction from the 
umesn hand of the “Invisible government.” 

The “invisible government,” being international in scope, is, of 
course, composed of internationalists who are not in sympathy with 
the nationalism of any cotmtry. It operates instead according to a 
code of its own. under which it levies tribute on world production. 
Being Imbued with this strange philosophy of International owner¬ 
ship, It operates most successfully in such countries as are sound 
and prc8];^rous. 

The planners In the “invisible government” are Socialists, and the 
countries affected by this planning are Russia, England, France, and 
the United States. In order that the “invisible government” may 
continue and maintain itself in power, it Is necessary that the 
military forces of all nations in which it operates be under its 
control, and to oonsummate this Aendish plan for world domination 
the League of Nations was created. To enhance the success of 
world planning the same International racketeers organized the 
League of Nations Bank for International Settlements and the 
Le^ue of Nations Iriternatlonal Agricultural Mortgage Credit Co. 

The League of Nations was to police the world under the direction 
of the “invisible government.” 

The Bank for International Settlements was to control gold and 
credit. 

The International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Co. was to— 
quote page 9 of their charter: 

1. “To make long-term loans with amortization, or medium-term 
loans with or without amortizations, to mortgage or agricultural 
credit companies or institutions which, either directly or through 
other oomiMnles having their registered offices in the same country, 
make loans upon Arst mortgages on immovable property which is the 
subject of agricultural cultivation or used for the purposes of such 
cultivation. 

2. 'Th create and negotiate bonds the sums repayable on which 
may not ezceed the amoimt of the debts due from the national 
companies to the International Co. and secured by Arst mortgages 
registered in the name of the national companies, belonging to 
them or held by them as security,” 

This international supergovemment symbolized in the League of 
Nations was a wonderful scheme, indeed, for it was to operate tax- 
free and for the sole beneAt of the membership. No special gift is 
required to visualize the far-reaching power of these organizations 
when operating in close harmony with national Ananolal institu¬ 
tions, and national export and Import banks, including our own 
Vhderal Reserve System. It is this iproup that I have chOsen to label 


*The invisible government,” and within this organization we will 
And the producers of ammunition, war supplies, and the promoters 
of war. In these same organizations we And those who control and 
direct the publicity that is so helpful In shaping public opinion 
through press communications, the press, the cUmna, the radio— 
the entire propaganda machine. 

Comparing the egotism and ambition of this group of self-elected 
international rulers with the now popular dictators of Europe, the 
latter appear inslgnlAcant in their international ambitions. One 
thing, however, is signlAcant: The plot to establish a world govern¬ 
ment was well planned, but, like other plans, the best sometimes 
goes astray, for it was the nationalism of Dermany and Italy that 
opened the eyes of the world to this Insidious attempt at world 
domination by the “Invisible government” through instrumentali¬ 
ties of its own creation. 

The present war in Europe is promoted by this *Tnvlsible govern¬ 
ment” In order to subdue those who have selected to remain free of 
Its power. It was the international Ananciers, ammunition and 
armament manufacturers who brought about the World War, and 
It is the same group, including those who dictated the 1919 treaty 
of peace, that is now active in promoting the present war. It is 
from these International troublemakers that we must free ourselves 
in order again to enjoy tranquillity. 

It is my Arm opinion that the world is awakening to the per¬ 
nicious inAuence of the Internationalist, for what right has anyone 
to monc^ollze world gold and credit at the expense of those who 
have earned such wealth? Is It possible that the people will forever 
allow themselves to be bludgeoned into submission by this ob¬ 
noxious group of International pirates? Will agriculture and indus¬ 
try forever be willing to accept the crumbs that fall from the Inter¬ 
national family tame? I think not. The American people, If I 
know them, will not submit to such injustice. Will the American 
people aid in the upkeep and in the manning of an international 
police force to club into submission nations that choose to be 
Independent, when such forces may in turn be used to deprive us 
of those Ideals that we have cherished since the creation of this 
Republic? Is It conceivable that the American people will be so 
stupid as to engage in a war to enthrone these International ex¬ 
ploiters in the “invisible government.” and so create an international 
power that may end In the destruction and conAscatlon of those 
liberties and rights we have enjoyed for 162 years? I do not 
think so. 

I now quote from your article: 

“This is exactly why the United States must on no account enter 
the war. We could not In all conscience send soldiers over there 
to Aght for nothing.” 

I agree that wc must on no account enter the present European 
war, and In principle 1 also agree that to Aght for the “Invisible 
government” Is to Aght for nothing; but, unfortunately, should we 
allow ourselves to be InAucnced by foreign propaganda, as we did 
in the World War, and Ay to the rescue of the “Invisible government,” 
we would In such foolish procedure Aght to bring about our own 
destruction. 

THE POLICT OF RETREAT 

There Is no question of retreat. If the present European unrest 
would bring about cancelation of our trade pacts and trade treaties. 
It would be a blessing to agriculture and to our producers, for we 
could then at least supply our own markets with commodities raised 
and manufactured in the United States. 

I realize that we cannot continue to Import farm products and 
merchandise and balance such imports by the export of arms and 
ammunition, for such policy will bring about collapse of our 
economic structure when war material is no longer required. 

I am one of those who believe in a Axst-class Navy and an in- 
pendent merchant marine operated by private Industry, free from 
graft and intrigue. A neutral can have no better argument than 
an efficient navy. We may silso maintain neutral trade If we Insist 
upon such rights with equal fairness to all belligerents; for example. 
If a cargo of contraband is consigned to a neutral state, such as 
the Irish Free State, it may be reasonably assumed that such cargo 
is for transshipment to England. If a similar cargo of contraband 
is consigned to Holland, it may be reasonably assumed that such 
cargo is for transshipment to Germany. Both cargoes are carried 
in our own ships bound to two neutral nations. If the English 
Navy intercepts and conAscates cargo consigned to Holland, we 
should as a neutral nation say: “Mr. England, if you conAscate 
cargoes in our ships bound to the neutral country of Holland, we 
shall not allow similar cargoes to proceed to the neutral Irish Free 
State; or, vice versa if a German submarine Intercepts and sinks a 
ship with a cargo consigned to the Irish Free State.” It is therefore 
not a question of retreat, but it is instead a case of demanding our 
rights as a neutral nation to trade with all nations not at war. 

Our dlAiculty lies in the fact that we are not neutral. We were 
not neutral in the World War, a fact that is well known today; and 
we are not neutral in the present European war, a fact that Is 
equally weU known. The ”lnvl8lble government” Is using American 
credit and resources to Anance the present war on an even greater 
scale than they were used in 1914 to Anance the war for Great 
Britain and France. We are therefore Instrumental in prolonging 
the war now ra^g in Europe and for attacks upon other nations, 
such as Finland. Had we, instead of repealing the arms embargo, 
said, '*The United States wlU remain heutral in fact,” peace wotud, 
in my opinion, prevail today, because the English and French 
people have as little desire to die in defense of the international 
Ananciers as we have. 
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Tm POKiXCT OF XXGLOflOOir 

I mull now <iuotn 0 Motion from this parsgniph^ become It is 
W InOflfonitble conclusion drawn for no other purpose except to 
frt^ten the public and shape sympathy for Oreat Britain and 
Trance: 

•If we do not like this policy, the next possibility la total laola- 
tton. By this means we shall be sure of avoiding war, since It Is 
inoonoeivable that anyone would be foolhardy enough to attack us 
directly. We would foe required to shut off aU International trade, 
■ell our ships, develop practically all of our own supplies, and 
reduce our defense strategy to the absolute minimum necessary to 
protect our continental area. We might be able to sell the Panama 
'Canal, which inevitably Involves us in world commerce, and fall 
back on our transcontinental railroads.** 

Xn the first place, a policy of exclusion or isolation is not '*8ure of 
avoiding war,” any mors than a person remaining In his office is 
sure to avoid a fight when everyone In the building Is fighting. 
However, he would not be required to shut off all trade, sell his 
equipment, and reduce himself to poverty because of this, any 
more than our Nation would be required to shut off international 
trade, sell our ships, and reduce our defenses. For the contrary is 
true. He would provide for his own protection, and so shotild wo 
as a Nation provide for national defense. 

I realize, of course, that complete isolation Is impossible, but in 
the event that other nations persist In mutual destruction, we may, 
to insure our own security, refrain from trading with them. As a 
measure of safety we should strengthen our Navy and merchant 
marine. We should develop our defenses and fortify all colonies as 
a measure of strategy for ^e protection of our Navy and merchant 
marine and as an aid to national defense. We should, Instead of 
selling the Panama Canal as your article suggests, build another 
canal through Nicaragua to be used for military purposes in the 
event of war. We should In addition prepare to protect and con¬ 
solidate the North American Continent, Including all adjacent 
islands, In the common defense and for the general welfare of the 
tTnlted States. 

It would have been enlightening had your article stated to whom 
the panama Cansd should be sold, for it is. 1 believe, one of the few 
Federal business investments that is actually paying cost of opera¬ 
tion, for which geographical location and usefulness are solely 
responsible. 

1 recall how this part of Central America was acquired and that 
we later paid Colombia $26,000,000 balm for an act that we condemn 
today. It Is, however, difficult to understand why we are paying 
$260,000 a year rent for the Panama Canal to the Panamanian Gov¬ 
ernment, In view of the fact that we paid Colombia for all of this 
territory. I saw an Item In the paper some time ago In which 
Panama refused the yearly rent on the new valuation of the dollar. 
Insisting that their contract was made when the dollar contained 
25.8 grains of fine gold. I believe the United States Is now paying 
a 40-percent Increase In rent as a result of the devaluated dollar, or 
$350,000, which in reality should be an added profit to the operation 
of the Canal and therefore a help to the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

This article on War and Peace is rather diffic\ilt to understand. 
For instance, this paragraph: 

"Leaving aside the grave question of economic growth, we could 
only avoid absolute Government regimentation of our production by 
relaxing our isolationism in order to permit a freer flow of goods. 
But relaxation would again Involve us in the risk of clashing with 
other powers and hence in the risk of war. Isolation in the modem 
Interooeanlc world means Isolation.** 

What this little paragraph has to do with the Issues discussed In 
a "modern Interoceanic world"—-which is. by the way, the same world 
we have always had since the creation of the earth—^may be written 
into an article at some future date. 

THX POUCY OF THE NEW ORDEE 

I have discussed the policy of retreat and the policy of exclusion. 
I shall now discuss the third—the policy of the new order. 

These "new order boys" should be discussed, for In my opinion 
they are anti-American, which It will not be difficult to prove. I 
quote: 

"There remains, finally, the possibility of leadership. If the 
United Btatee should take this third course it would have to par¬ 
ticipate In formulating an entirely new order of peace to replace 
the old one that has broken down. • • • To provide such 

leadership, the United States would have to take her place among 
the nations as a force for peace." 

Peace by force is not a new order of peace but is instead an old 
and reoogniaed method to enforce domination. Peace by force has 
been employed by England to subjugate her Empire, even to keeping 
Ireland under her dominant heel. It was the same enforced peace 
that sent innocent men and women to penal colonies in English 
prison shipe. France is not free of enforced peace, because it has 
been employed over her colonies, exe mp lified in NapcAeon, and 
vividly set forth in the French Revolution. 

Russia, under the leadership of Lenin and Trotsky, also attempted 
to enforce this new order of peace In Hungary, which cost that 
country 80,000 lives, and It is that phUosophy that is now leading 
Russia in her attack upon Finland, a coimtry which has given no 
offense to anyone. ^ ^ ^ 

So enforced peace Is not a new order, but is, as a ixiatter of fact, 
the customery method vbtoh the “Invisible government'' employs 
In the oountnes it rules. 


It Is also w$U to bear in mind the Intimate relatloiiiiliip Among 
the rulers of Russia, England, Prance, and even the Unlmd Statgs. 
Nor should we forget that bolshevism was financed in Rew Pork 
through the Bheln-Weetpbalian Syndicate and other European 
banks, even after the United States was at war with Gennany 
in 1017. 

Let us at this point review the preamble to our Constitution: 

*'We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish Justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro¬ 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se¬ 
cure the blessings of liber^ to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.*’ 

This quotation from the Constitution is very Important because 
It sets forth the very basic principles upon which our Government 
Is founded. It Is to establish justice and to insure domestic 
tranquillity, and this cannot be attaUted by engaging in a war of 
international subjugation, for that is neither j^, nor will it 
establish peace at home. The preamble further declares that aU 
acts must be In the common defense and for the general welfare 
of our own Nation and our pecH^le, so that we may secure the bless¬ 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our children. We cannot In any 
sense add to our defense or the general welfare of our people by 
joining other nationals or Internationals in destruction, for the 
blessings of liberty cannot be enjoyed either by ourselves or our 
children if we deliberately destroy rights and liberties of other 
people. Your article leads me to believe that you are antlradal, 
particularly when you advocate forcible subjugation of other races. 

EMpms; liBAGUs; unxon 

The least radical line that can be taken with regard to peace 
Is a kind of renovated and modemi 2 sed imperialism. This new 
system would be based upon the wishes of the totalitarian powers, 
on the one hand, and the Monroe Doctrine on the other. The 
idea Is that the major powers should divide up the world into 
spheres of Influence. 

I do not imderstand how you can countenance imperialism and 
at the same time advocate League of Nations world control, imless 
it Is your Idea that the League of Nations should be an imperial 
government. If that Is your idea, who should crown the king? 
You say, "Even so. regional imperialism ought not to be dismissed 
with discussion," which is my reason for even mentioning it. 

I quote: 

**The second category of peace has Its cornerstone at Geneva, the 
League of Nations. Clinically, the League is not dead; it is merely 
in a state of suspended animation." 

The League has already been discussed in this article; but when 
you state that it is not dead, I claim that it cannot be resuscitated, 
because Ite purpose is now revealed. 

"This poeslbility—of a further development of the League Idei^ 
leads directly to the third category of peace. It may be that the 
League is to the history of nations what the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion were to United States history: a bad flop, which, nevertheless, 
prepared the way for the eventual solution." 

The Articles of Confederation were not a "bad flop," as your 
article declares, but were, instead, too much on the "left," or the 
aide which la now called “democracy,” The founders of this Re¬ 
public recognized that, and for that reason formulated the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, which established balance in our 
repubDoan form of government by establishing State representation 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Clarence Streit's proposal for a gigantic union of democracies de¬ 
serves no discussion, so I shall proceed. 

THE MZANTNO OF UNION 

**Most peace has been negative—^that is, not war. But every so 
often a group of separate political units, discovering a community of 
Interests, integrate themselves into a new area, called a nation; an 
area In which peace becomes the rule rather than the exception; 
an area of positive peace, in that by the consolidation of resources, 
manpower, traditions, and laws, the whole becomes greater than 
the sum of Its parts. Most modem nations are compositions of this 
kind." 

It is not my Intention to discuss negative or positive peace, for it 
Is merely an expression often used to confuse the Issue. Our trouble 
lies In the fact that we have been discovered by too many political 
units which are now attempting to enforce their peculiar philoso¬ 
phies at the expense of our traditions. 

"From a remote abstraction encountered only In books and state 
papers, the foreign policy of the United States has been a personal 
problem for each of the 80,000,000 adults in the land. It Is for these 
people to choose whether they are prepared to, create a new world as 
their forefathers did, or whether they will be more content to live 
as best they may among the ruins of the old.** 

I cannot conceive that anyone but an anti-American would have 
the effrontery to insinuate that we are now living among the mins 
of our Republic. It Is high time that the l 03 ral citizens of this 
country take note of the happenings to this Government. What Is 
needed in the United States is a return to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, upon which this country was created, and ejection of all of 
those who Cannot subscribe to such principles, including those Who 
Bdvodate a *‘new order of world control." 

The foreign policy of the United States has never been a matter 
that 80,000,000 people should need to consider, and It Is my firm 
opinion that Oongress will not fall the people by allowing dictation 
of our foreign policy by agents of the **lnvi6lble government.** 
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In oonclxxdlng this review I lihaU quote the end of your artldlet 
**For it is foy no me«ns An eaeaggeratlon to aay that the destiny of 
manlcind is In our hands/' 

I have always been under the Impression that the destiny of man* 
kind is in the hands of Ood. But talcing you at your word, when 
you make this statement, may I ask that you establish the Identity 
of the author, for he must be a supreme egotist to believe that he 
has power over the destiny of man. 


Interparliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1940 


PROCEEDINGS’OP THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETINO OP 
THE UNITED STATES GROUP OP THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


Mr. PISH. M;r. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the proceedings of the Thirty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the United States of America Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, as follows: 

Ikterparliamsntart Union—^Proceedinos at the Thiety-szetk 

Annual Meeting or the United States or America Group, Janu¬ 
ary 17. 1039 

The United States of America Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union met for its thirty-sixth annual meeting in the room of the 
Committee on the Library, United States Senate. Tuesday, January 
17, 1030. at 10:80 a. m. 

Among those present were: 

S?nators: Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, president; Edward R. 
Burke, of Nebraska; Ernest W. Gibson, of Vermont; Theodore P. 
Green, of Rhode Island; Claude Pepper, of Florida; Elmer Thomas, 
of Oklahoma; Wallace H. White. Jr., of Maine. Representatives: 
H. Carl Anderson, of Minnesota; John Z. Anderson, of California; 
Homer D. Angell, of Oregon; Thomas R. Ball, of Connecticut; Wil¬ 
liam W. Blaokney, of Michigan; Stephen Bolles, of Wisconsin; Mil¬ 
lard F. CaldweU of Florida; Frank Carlson of Kansas: Albert C. 
Carter of California; Ralph E. Church, of Illinois; Cliff Clevenger, 
of Ohio; Carl T. Curtis, of Nebraska; Charles A. Eaton, of New 
Jersey; Charles H. Elston, of Ohio; Hamilton Fish, of New York; 
Aaron Lahe Ford, of Mlsstsaippi; Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana; 
Pehr O. Holmes, of Massachusetts; Arthur B. Jenks, of New Hamp¬ 
shire; Ben F. Jensen, of Iowa; Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana; Robert 
F. Jones, of Ohio; Harold Knutson, of Minnesota; Gerald W. Landis, 
of Indiana; Earl R. Lewis, of Ohio; Thomas E. Martin, of Iowa; 
Noah M. Mason, of Illinois; Charles A. Plumley, of Vermont; Daniel 
A. Reed, of New York; Harry Sandager, of Rhode Island; Joseph B. 
Shannon, of MIbboutI; Dewey Short, of Missouri; IFrederlck C, Smith, 
of Ohio; Foster Stearns, of New Hampshire; Karl Stefan, of Ne¬ 
braska; George S. Williams, of Delaware. 

Present also: Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, permanent executive secre¬ 
tary. 

President Babbxet. The group will please come to order. 

I want to say at the outset that I appreciate the large attendance 
here this morning of our American group. 1 see a good many 
members who never before have attended these group meetings of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and I am certainly glad to see so 
many of you interested in this program and in this organization. 

This is the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. For the benefit of those who 
have not heretofore attended either the group meetings or the con¬ 
ferences held at various places in the world, Z might say that the 
Interparliamentary Union was organized 30 years ago. 

It plans to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary at the next confer¬ 
ence, to be held in Oslo next August. The reason this is the 
thirty-sixth instead of the fiftieth meeting is that our group was 
not organized until sokne years after the founding of the Union in 
1388. 

The Union was organized originally in order that the legislative 
representatives of the people in the various countries might have a 
ferum for the discussion of international problems, for better un¬ 
derstanding aihong the legislative representatives of the different 
nations, and for the forming of contacts enabling the parliaments of 
each country to miderstand world problems and world opinion and 
get the viev^x)int of representatives of different nations who meet 
from year to year to discuss political, social, economic, and military 
problems, with a view of creating a body of world opinion In a 
semtoflloial way. 

Although the delegatee axe always members of parllaznente, they 
have made no binding commitments either with reepeot to them¬ 
selves or their countries. By thme annual meetings and the form- 
of these more or less unofficial legislative contaots with the 


various parliaments of the world, a material eontrlhutlon could be 
made to arbitration, and the eettlement of disputee that frequently 
lead to war, and the settlement of a lot of pivblems by diaousslon 
and the dissemination of information. 

I might aay it was largely, If not altogether, because of the initia¬ 
tive of the Interparliamentary Union that the First and Second 
Hague Ctonferenoes were held prior to the World War. The Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union, at a meeting in St. Louie In 1904, passed a 
resolution requesting President Roosevelt to initiate a movement 
for mediation in the war between Japan and Rusala. I believe the 
Interparliamentary Union can claim to have started the movement 
that made the President of the United States the initiator of the 
efforts to bring about peace between these two nations, which, as you 
all know, resulted in a peace conference in Portsmouth. N. H. 

The conference met every irear \intil the World War broke out in 
1914, with one or two exceptions. During that war no conferences 
were held, because practically all the countries were at war. 

Following the World War the conferencee were resumed. The 
flret I attended was in Stockholm In 1921, when we had a large 
representation from both Houses. From that time the conferences 
have been held In various capitals. In 1936 the conference met here 
in Washington. I attended that. I attended one in Copenhagen in 
1923, one in Bucharest in 1981, one in Paris in 1937, and the one 
last year, 1938. at The Hague. 

I have myself, by reason of repeated attendance at these confer¬ 
ences, made contacts that I could not have had in any other way. 
I believe it is unfortunate that more of our delegates have not kept 
up a sustained Interest in the Interparliamentary Union and in the 
conferences held from time to time. In order to get a picture of 
world affairs, it is necessary to attend more than 1 week's confer¬ 
ence, because at some of the conferences discussions are necessarily 
limited to subjects in which we have only an academic Interest. It 
is true that at the last conference, and at the one in Paris, so many 
acute problems existed in the world—in Europe and Asia—that 
many delicate questions that should have been discussed were 
banned because of the presence of representatives from quarreling 
and fighting nations, and, in order not to create a lot of discord 
in the oonferonce, many of the subjects which were most In the 
hearts of the delegates had to be shunned. That was particularly 
true at The Hague. 

When I first attended these meetings, Germany always sent a 
very large and intelligent delegation. I remember when Mr. Locb 
wa3 a regular attendant, and Walter SchUclting a very learned 
German professor. During the existence of the German Republic, 
the German Reichstag alwa 3 ^ had a lafge and worthy representa¬ 
tion. This year they had none. 

Italy has had strong delegations, but now, as we know, the 
Italian Parliament is quite subordinate to its Duce. 

The result is, that the creation of dictatorships in certain coun¬ 
tries in Europe has brought about such delicacy in the discussion 
of subjects that, I will say frankly, the last year or two the pro¬ 
grams have been a little academic to us, and in some cases not 
as interestii^ as they might be, although the program taken up at 
The Hague Conference last year contained as a part of its agenda 
some matters of Interest to the United States. 

We discussed the development of colonial resources. We are not 
a colonial nation, but the development of natural colonial resources 
affects the markets of the world in which we trade. 

There was one subject discussed which was peculiarly pertinent 
to our program of trade agreements, and that was the question of 
whether, in the negotiation of these trade agreements, the most- 
favored-nation clause should be preserved or abandoned. There 
was quite a discussion on that subject, in which some of the 
American delegates participated. The action taken by resolution 
was not entirely satisfactoxV to the American delegation, but there 
was a healthy, stimulating discussion, and, of course, as 1 said— 
May we ask for order in the other room. 

Representative Eaton. Would It be possible to go to a room where 
we could all have seats? There are as many out there as there are 
in here. 

Representative Church. Z move that we do that. There are more 
out there than there are in here. 

President Barkley. Where is there a room available? 

Senator White. Before you adjourn to another place, may I say 
I came here this morning because I wanted to be recorded, but I 
have another meeting at 11 o'clock which I must attend. If there 
is any vote, I am willing to leave my vote with the chairman. I 
would not do that on all occasions, but 1 will do It on this occasion. 

President Barkley. Thank you. 

Representative Ckuboh. 1 made the motion that we adjourn to 
another room. I have attended these meetings every year, and there 
are quite a number here today. 1 would like to see them have the 
benefit of the meeting. 

president Barkley. I am gratified to see so many present. We 
will adjourn to the District of Columbia Committee room. 

(Whereupon, at 11 o’clock a. m., the meeting adjourned to the 
room of the Committee on the District of Columbia, United States 
Senate, where the proceedings continued as follows:) 

President Barkley. We will again come to order. The necessity 
for finding larger quarters for this meeting is very gratifying. 1 can 
say that this is the largest attendance of the American Group 
that I think it has been my pleasure to witness. 

When we recessed down there I was giving you some of the sub¬ 
jects that were discussed at The Hague Conference. I think I was 
commenting on the question of the most-favored-nation clause 
as applicable to our trade agreemente. The trade-agreement 
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•Ituatlont regardless of what anybody may think of it—and I wiU 
not cUsouaa its merlta—ls a matter being considered by many oottn- 
trles besides our own. The discussion was whether in the negol^ 
tion of these trade aneements it was desirable to retain what we 
have retained in all m them—^the preservation of the most-lavored- 
nation clause—or to let each bilateral agreement stand without 
rep^d to the moat-favorod-natlon clause. 

rae conference adopted a resolution, the substance of which was 
that, to a certain extent, they favored freedom from requirements 
of the most-favored-natlon clause in the negotiation of trade agree¬ 
ments. The discussion was very interesting and enlightening. 
Most of the speeches had been prepared in advance, except those 
made by us. Whatever we had to say, we said extemporaneously. 
We cifered some amendments, some of which were agmed to, and 
one or two rejected. 

Another subject was the international unification of legislation 
on copyright. The copyright laws of all nations affect the writers 
of all other nations to some extent, and there was a comprehensive 
discussion on the subject of whether it would be advisable to 
harmonise copyright laws throughout the world. It was some¬ 
what along the lines of the discussions on uniform divorce laws 
which have been going on in this country for many years. Any¬ 
how, It is a subject in which every country is interested. 

Then there was a discussion of the initiative and framing of laws, 
not a new subject to us, that showed most careful preparation on 
the part of many delegates. 

I give you these to illustrate the types of subjects dlecussed at 
these conferences. You will observe that these subjects are far 
removed from any war-like discussions, because some of the coun¬ 
tries represented were themselves Involved in warfare. That was 
unfortunate in a way, but you understand that the council which 
arranges the program in advance has to take into consideration 
avoidance of subjects embarrassing to ccmntrles Involved in war, 
or to countries wherein civil wars are In progress. But I believe 
that such a discussion—even if It should bring on a cat fight— 
might now and then be a good thing. 

We have two members of the council, but the council meets 
regularly In April, when it has been impossible for the American 
members to go to Europe to help arrange the program and then go 
back and attend the conference. As a result, the American mem¬ 
bers of the council have not attended the council meetings In 
April, and the programs have been made up largely by the European 
delegations. 

You will find in the World Affairs magazine of December 1938, 
published by the American Peace Society, Dr. Arthur Deering call, 
editor, a copy of which you have all received; a very comprehensive 
discussion of the thirty-fourth conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union at The Hague. August 22-27, 1988. 

With these preliminary remarks, which I felt that I ought to 
make for the benefit of those who have not participated In these 
meetings heretofore, we will proceed with the regular order of 
business. 

Because of the congressional elections, it was impossible for many 
of our delegates to go to the last conference. I had. myself, quite 
a tussle in Kentucky, which occupied my attention until the middle 
of August, and because of that I was late in getting to The Hague. 

Question. Did you have a campaign? 

President Barklet. I went through the motions. 

The elections of the House prevented our having as large a repre¬ 
sentation as I had hoped for. Some were unable to attend and 
one or two whose names were suggested at the last minute were 
named too late to enable them to make arrangements to go. I 
caught the last boat. One or two Members of the Senate who were 
appointed could not attend. I have always, since I have been 
president of the group, sought to divide the delegation equitably 
between the political parties. I appointed three Republican Sena¬ 
tors who could not attend, and as a result the delegation at the 
last conference was a little lopsided politically, but we did have one 
Senator in attendance who was not a Democrat. We will try to 
keep the balance as nearly equitable as possible, but it depends 
on who can attend. We have to wait until the last minute to see 
who can go. Sometimes we have to revise the list within a week 
of the time the ship sails. Somebody will say he can go, and wants 
to go, and at the last minute finds that he cannot go. 

Men have come to me and said they want to go to the next 
conference. Of course, I can*t make any commitments now, but 
they wlU all be considered. When, at the last minute, a Member 
finds he cannot go, it makes It difficult, when we are all scattered 
over the United States and not in Washington, to complete the 
delegation. As a result, we have to wait and see who can go. 

Representative Eaton. I have been asked how these trips are 
financed. 

President Bauklet. I will explain that. 

For 3 rearB Congress has been - appropriating $10,000 a year as a 
contribution to the Interparliamentary Union. That goes to Ge¬ 
neva. There Is a permanent secretary at Geneva. The president 
of the Interparliamentary Union lives abroad; he is a member of a 
European parliament. 

Before that the American Peace Society had made a contribution 
of $5,000 to help pay the expenses of the American delegates. The 
Union hawked around among other generous people In the country 
to secure enough money to make it possible to send a representative 
delegation. . 

We conclUde(| It was rather cheap and undignified for the Ameri¬ 
can Congress to go, hat In hand, and beg money for 
to go to these conferences, although It must be admitted that the 
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Carnegie endowment, as well as the American Peace Society, have 
been most generous. I secured the j^assage of a permanent law 
authorizing the appropriation of $10,000 to help pay w etpenses of 
delegates. Whether tiiat pays the whole expenses depexstds on how 
many go. If lO go, it would be $1,000 apiece; 11 15 go. It wbuld be 
less, whatever the proportion is. There is an annual appropriation 
of $10,000 which goes into the Budget, and I suppose it will be 
continued as a matter of routing, and that is divided among those 
who go. after deducting certain expenses for printing and our secre¬ 
tary. It always results in the delegates going down in their pockets 
to pay part of the expenses, but we have been able to pay enough of 
the expenses to Indiace delegates to go. If any delegate takes 
members of his family, that is paid privately. 

Representative Churck. Can you name the members who went to 
The Hague last year? 

Dr. Call. There were six Members of the Senate and two Members 
of the House. The United States delegation consisted of Senator 
ALBEN W. Baukley, president of the group; Sanator Joseph P. 
Guffey, of Pennsylvania; Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida; Senator 
Henrik Shipstbad, of Minnesota; Senator Edward R. Burke, of Ne¬ 
braska; Senator Lewis B. Schwellbnbach, of Washington; Repre¬ 
sentative Millard F. Caldwell, of Florida; and Representative 
Aaron L. Ford, of Mississippi. 

President Barkley. I will say that Senator White, of Maine, and 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetta, whom I have asked on two occa¬ 
sions to go as delegates of the Senate, could not go at the last 
minute. Anyhow, that is the delegation that went last year. 

In Paris in 1927 Senator La Follette was a delegate. Senator 
White was appointed a delegate, but he could not attend. There 
has been no uniformity In the delegation. We hold a curbstone 
nominating convention and pick those who want to go or who 
are able to go. We have steered away from appointing delegates 
who Just want a trip. Of course, we can't always tell to what 
extent they are motivated by that desire. I think It desirable that. 
In the varying delegations from year to year, a certain panel should 
go so as to become interested In these International questions. 

We will now proceed with the regular order of business. 

The first thing on the agenda is reading of the minutes of the 
meeting of a year ago. If there is no objection, these minutes 
having been printed in the Appendix to the Conorbssional Record, 
volume 84, page 83, we might dispense with that reading. 

Is there any objection? I hear none, and it Is so ordered. 

My attention is called to the fact that we want to make reference 
to the death of one of our active members. Dr. Call, will you make 
the announcement? 

Dr. Call. Robert Low Bacon, born July 23.1883, at Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., a graduate of Groton School. Harvard College, and 
the Harvard Law School, served as a Member of the Sixty-eighth, 
Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, Seventy-first, Seventy-second, Seventy- 
third. Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses. He received 
the Dlstingul^ed Service Medal, holding at the time of his death 
the rank of colonel of field artillery. In the House of Represent¬ 
atives he served on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Radio, 
Claims, Immigration and Naturalization, Insular Affairs, Census, 
War Claims, Education, Library, and Appropriations Committees. 
He died September 12, 1938. 

President Barkley. The Chair will entertain a motion to appoint 
a committee to draft suitable resolutions on the death of Congress¬ 
man Bacon. 

(The motion was made, seconded, and agreed to.) 

President Barkley. I wUl appoint the committee later. 

Dr. Call. Dr. Christian L. Lange died on December 11, 1938, near 
Oslo, Norway. 

Christian Lange was bom In 1869 and dedicated his life to the 
cause of international peace. In 1899, while he was still a teacher 
at the High School of Christiania, he organized the Ninth Inter¬ 
parliamentary Conference, which was held In that city. The abili¬ 
ties which he showed on that occasion brought him to the notice 
of the Nobel committee of the Norwegian Parliament, of which he 
became secretary in the following year. In 1909 Christian Lange 
was appointed secretary general of the Interparliamentary Union. 
From then on and until 1933, when he retired, he labored unspar¬ 
ingly for the development of the cause to which he was ardently 
devoted. It may be added he received the Nobel peace prize, 

I will say that upon the receipt of the notice of the death of 
Dr. Lang© In the papers I took the liberty of writing to Mme. Lange 
as follows: 

"Members of the United States of America group of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union, familiar with the long and invaluable services 
of Dr. Christian L. Lange to the upbuilding of more intelligent 
international relationships, grieve to learn of the death on December 
11 of their distinguished leader and source of inspiration through 
the many years 

"They would have you know of their sorrow because of his passing 
and of their deep sympathy for you and yours." 

President Barkley. The Chair would think it would be appropri¬ 
ate for this group to authorize the secretary to communicate the 
deep regret of this American group to Mme. Lange on account of 
the death of her husband, and to appoint a committee to draft 
suitable resolutions on the death of Dr. Lange. 

(The motion was made, seconded, and agreed to.) 

President Barkley. I will appoint the committee later. 

There are certain commissions of the Interparliamentary Uhloii 
on which we have members. Dr, Call will read the coxpmlsslons 
of the Interparliamentary Union and the American members of 
these commissions. 
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Dr. Gall. The United atatee membeare of Permenent Sttidy Comp 
mtislons. of which there are mvehi are as follows: 

The first is the Cammtoelon on Political azul Organisation Quee- 
tlons. Those appcfihted to serve on that CommMon to am 
Senators Jasobs F. Bnnss^ Sdwabo B. Btjiucjb, Joasm F. 
Bepreaentative B. WMgrwt. 

The second Is the Commission on Jiirkliosl Questions. Those ap¬ 
pointed to serve on that Commission to date are Semitors Shnnnan 
MintoiL Ernest W. Gibson, Lewis B. SobweUenbach; Representatives 
XD. iCcBeynoIds atv I James A. Shanley. 

The third le the Commission on Boonomic and Financial Ques¬ 
tions, and the members are Senator Alva B. Adams; Representatives 
Thomas B. McMillan, Richard B. Wlgglssworth, Henry B. Steagall, 
and MUUrd F. CaldweU. 

The fourth Is the Commission on Ethnic and Colonial Questions, 
the members of which are SmiaUw Hbmbix Shifstsao: Representa¬ 
tives Casolins O'Day. Aason XiAMb Posd, Cha b l ib b A. Baton, and 
Sol Bloom. 

The fifth is the Commiasion on Reduetion of Armaments; Sen¬ 
ators Tom Ooknallt. Kbnmbth MCKkllab. Wallacb H. White, Jb.; 
Be^esentatlve Alsbbt E. Cabtbb. 

me sixth Is the Commission on Social and Htimanitarian Ques¬ 
tions: Senators Hobest M. La Follxttb. Mn.LABS Tydshgs; Rep¬ 
resentative Jbd JoaifBON. 

And the seventh* is the Commission on Intellectual Cooperation: 
Senators Blbbbt D. Tkdsias. Claude Pbppbe, Aitkdb H. Vakobnbbbb; 
Representative Fbxtb G. XjAKham. 

President Babhley. The record of these Commission s^spoint- 
ments has been made a part of the minutes of this meeting. 

At the last meeting of this group a motion was adopted and a 
committee appointed to draft a resolution relative to the death of 
Senator BOblnson. I will ask the secretary to report that resolution. 

Dr. Call. "On July 14, 1987. the Uhlted States group of the 
Interparliamentary Union learned with sorrow of the death of 
Joseph Taylor Robinson, long a member of its executive com¬ 
mittee. attendant upon oonferenees of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Stockholm, 1921; In Copenhagen, 1928; and In Bucharest, 
1931, always the helpful counselor, gifted as a leader In the Con¬ 
gress, beloved by all as lawyer, statesman, frtend. 

**The group inoorporstes this eiqoresslon of affection in Its perma¬ 
nent records and extends to the relatives of the deceased its ymy 
deep sympathy. 

**Senator Elmter Thomas, Chairman. 

"Senator IEPwabd R. Buexb, 

"Representative B. Cabboll Rbbxh." 


(The resolution was adopted.) 

Senator Barkley. Are there any othM^ reports? 

Dr. Call. The treasurer of this group is the Honorable Sol 
Bloom. He la In New York today. He called on the telephone yes¬ 
terday and asked me to make his report to you to this effect, 
nam^y, that there is In the treasury of the group $103.65. 

Benatm* Barkley. I will say to the members of this group that 
that is not in any way a part of the ^roprlatlOn which Congress 
makes to defray expenses of delegates and to make Its contribution 
to the unlofi itself. That Is what is left from contributions made 
privately before Congress began to make its appropriattons. 

The next order of bustness is the election of oghom. Dr. Call, 
will you give a list of the officers to be elected? 

Dr. Call. Mr. President, according to our bylawa and consti¬ 
tution, there should be elected today a jwesldent, three vice presi¬ 
dents, a treasurer, a secretary, and an executive committee. The 
executive committee is made up of 10 persons including the presi¬ 
dent, who serves as ex of&clo chairman. It is also customary to 
vote on the permanent executive secretary. 

(Senator Peeper nominated the existing president, Senator Baek- 
LiT. for rselection; Senator Thomas moved that the nominations be 
closed; Representative Johnson of Indiana nominated Representa¬ 
tive Hamilton FIsk, which nomination was seconded and the nom- 
inationa closed. Whereupon, at the re<|U6st of President Baexlby, 
Senator Pepper took the chair and presided during the election 
of the president.) 

(The vote for president was taken by show of hands. Senator 
Baeklxt said it was obvious that Mr. Fism was ^ected, and he 
osoved that the election be made unanimous, which motion was 
seconded and agreed to.) 

Whereupon President Fish took the chair. 

The following additional officers were then elected: 

Vice presidents: Senator Edward R. Burke, of NSbra^; R^zre- 
Bsntsffve Sam D. McReynolds, of Tbnnesser, and Senator Wallace 
H. Whiter of Maine. 

Tteesorer: IS^zresentatlve Frits O. Lanhaia, of Tbxaa. 

Secretary: Representative Charles A. Eaton, of New Jersey. 

Ek e e u tlve committee: Representative Millard F. Oakiwell. of 
norlda; Representative Albert E. Garter, of Oallfonila; Representa¬ 
tive Harold i:nutson, of Mlnneeota; Senator Alban W. BaHdey, cd 
Kentucky; Senator Tcxn Connalty, of Texas; Senator Millard S. 
Tydtnga, of Maryland; Senator Arthur R. Vandenberg, of Michigan; 
Representative Thomas S. liddlllan, of South Carolina; Repre¬ 
sentative Dewey Short, of Miseourl. 

President FISH. I just want to take this oceaston to thank the 
members for Meeting me to this oOloe as suoeesHNr to the very dis¬ 
tinguished Senator froih Kentuidcy [Mr. Babklbt}. who has ficw 
so many years given his time and his abBlty to m a ke a snoosos of 
this union. 


U Is tms that some Mmsbers of the House fett there should be a 
rotation every few years. Whatever the vote was it Is oartalhiy tub 
reSeotion on the gr^ ability of the Senator from BLentueky. 

The next In order Is unfinished business. 

Mr. OALawenx. I believe It la the custom of this group to take lifto 
eonsideralion the seleetion of a permanent executive secretary, la 
it not? 

Senator Babhlet. I want to say In that oonnection that for the 
last 20 years the group has chosen Dr. Arthur Deerln Gall as penmi- 
nent executive secretary. That is different from the secretary yon 
have elected. The truth is the permanent executive seoretary does 
most of the work and goes to the conferences with the delegatea 
and helps to arrange the program carried out at these conferences. 

In view of Dr, Call’s exortlent service In the past, I nominate him 
for reelectlon as permanent executive secretary of this group. 

Representative Baton. I second the motion, end say that our 
efficient secretary has done magnificent work In this oonpeotlon 
and will perform valual^ servioee in the future, azul X wish him 
long years of servloe and even an Increase In salary, if that la 
possible. 

(Whereupon Dr. Arthur Deerin Gall was unanimously reSleetsd as 
permanent executive secretary.) 

President Fisa. Dr. Gan you have been unanlnmusly reelected, and 
if you have any remarks to make we will be glad to hear from you. 

Dr. Call. Gentlemen, you will wish me to call your attention to 
some of the publlcatiozis of the Interparliamentary Union. 

The work of the Interparllammitary Union expresses Itself In Its 
publications. Here [indicating] is the report of The Hague Cozzfer- 
encs. It contains the speeches made; if made In Bngliith, they are 
reported in English; if in French, they are reported in French; if 
in German, they are reported in Oerznan. 

The IntMTarliamentary Union publishes eight times a year what 
is known as the Interparliamentary Bulletin. This Bulletin ke^ 
one in touch with the woHt at the heedquartera. It also contains 
every month—^in Frezich ozily, I am sorry to say—constitutional 
and documentary information of value. This can be had by pa 3 rlng 
3 Swiss franca, that ia, about 60 cents. The publication, known as 
the Compte-Rendu, can be had by paying about $2. 

Then in addition to that the Interparllaznentary Union gets out 
every year what is known as the Intezparllamentary Annual. 

Question. Do any of these reports cover bilateral treaties? 

Dr. Galz,. Yes. The Compte-Rendu covers It. Ozily the English 
features are In English; but all the resolutions are In English. But 
here are the resolutlona without price [Indicating]. 

The Interparliamentary Union is an honest piece of goods. It 
publishes documents of value. Aft^ 20 very {Peasant years with 
Members of the Gox}gre8S. I find that they get out of the Union 
about In propco-tlon to what they put Into it. If they become inter¬ 
ested and really take part in these oommlssiozis and attend the con¬ 
ferences, they almost always find that the meetings are Invaluable. 
1 thank you gentlemen for your unvarying friendly ccK^zeration 
and now once again for this evidence of your confidence. 

President Fish. The next In order ia new business. Is there any 
new business? 

Dr. Call. I don’t know of any. 

President Thau. Senator Barkley, do you know of any new busi¬ 
ness? 

Senator Baeklet. I do not. 

President Fish. I win say this In conclusion, although It is hardly 
necessary, as all Members of Congress realise It: Otir parliamentary 
or representative form of government is more under attack today 
than ever before. If tlzere was ever any need for the Interparlia¬ 
mentary Union, it Is today. The Congresa has realised that, and 
some 8 years ago b^an making an appzuprlation of $20,000—$10,000 
of which goes to maintain the Interp^liamentary Union at Geneva 
and the other $10,000 to send delemtes to the conferences. 

The next Conference will be at Omo, Norway, beginning August 16 
or 28, and delegates win be ^pointed. There will be only $10,000 
to cover their expenses, but I think that can be divided mto $500 
lots, and we can send 20 delegates Instead of 10. 

These meetings seek to iwoznote arbitration and peace throughotit 
the world, and to substitute arbitration lor war. That raises one 
of the vital issues before the world. 

X cannot be successful in this post uzUese we all ooo|>erate and 
work together. I will zziake just one pledge and that is to conduct 
this organization as fairly as X am able. 

I shall give representation to Z>emoorats and Bspubhoans alike. 
Those who want m go to Oslo, let me know. 

1 thank you tor me election and will do all X can to make this 
organization a success. 

(Thereupon, at 6 minutes past 18 o’clock noon, the meeting 
adjourned.) 

Aethur DxMtzN Call. 

Permanent Smoutive Seoretary. 
MEETIN G OP THE EXH O O t TVE COMMSTTS 

QEOUP, MAEOH 1. 1S8S 

At a speolal meeting of the Executive Committee of the Uhlted 
States of America Group, the Interparliamentary Union, held in 
the Foreign Affatrs Ccmimlttee roon» of the Rouse of Representa¬ 
tives on wednisdiy, Mar^ 1, 1989, at li a. m.. the fOOoihng were 
present: 

Representattvs HsstxLToir Ffint, president, Senator Tom Cqnnallt. 
Senator Wallace H* Wbxtx, Jr., Senator Edwabd R. Buiike, Repre¬ 
sentative HamsiD Kumeou, Representative MUlshd F. Oalo«)Bl» 
Representative OBsaLia A. Eaton. RapresentaUve Z>Ewsr Shoxt. 
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Arthur Deerln Call, ^rmaneixt execmtlve secretary, was also pres¬ 
ent Senator Albsn w. Babhxxt, Representative Fritz O. Lakkam, 
and Representative Thomas B. McMillan noticed the president 
that they were unable to attend due to circumstances beyond 
their control. 


The president submitted to the meeting a tentative list of ap¬ 
pointments to permanent study commissions, and was authorized 
to set up such commissions and announce the appointments as 
soon as completed. 

Representative Knittson moved that the president be authori 2 sed 
to appoint an advisory committee to the United States of America 
group, composed of outstanding authorities on international af¬ 
fairs, to consider and make recommendations to the group and to 
invite them to attend the conference at Oslo, Norway, in August, 
in an advisory capacity if they desired. The motion was duly sec¬ 
onded and adopted, and the president was authorized to select and 
appoint such a committee at his discretion. 

A motion was made by Senator Burkb to authorize the president 
to invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold the International 
Conference in the United States, in 1940, in connection with the 
New York World’s Pair, with a proviso that he should confer in 
advance with the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of State, and with congressional leaders as to their attitude In 
regard to the authorization of the necessary appropriations for 
such a conference, estimated at $60,000. The motion was duly 
seconded and adopted. 

There being no further business before the committee, the meet¬ 


ing was adjourned. 
Signed by 


Arthur Drerin Call, 


Permanent Executive Secretary. 


Jackson Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15,1940 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the address delivered by the 
President of the United States at the Jackson Day dinner held 
in Washington. D. C.. on the evening of January 8. 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Once upon a time there was a school teacher, who, after de¬ 
scribing heaven in alluring and golden terms, asked her class of 
small boys how many of them wanted to go to heaven. With eyes 
th&^t sparkled at the thought every small boy in the class held 
up his hand—except one. Teacher said, "Charlie, Charlie Mc- 
Nart, you don’t want to go to heaven? Why not?’’ "Teacher- 
sure I want to go to heaven, but” he said, pointing to the rest of 
the boys in the room—"not with that bunch." 

A week ago three distinguished leaders of the opposition were 
invited to this great banquet—a $10 dinner with all the fixln’s 
cover charge—^no $100 check—no tips—"nothin' to sign 
and nothin’ to Jlne"—and a ringside seat at a nonpolitical plate- 
side chat. Belleve-lt-or-not—^they sent polite regrets. Why? 

There are a lot of riddles In the National Capital. I, myself, am 
supposed to be a self-made riddle—in fact a cross between a riddle 
and a Santa Claus. Most of the riddles In this town, however, 
are the ones poeed for you In some solemn column. Like cross¬ 
word puzzles and hypothetical bridge hands, they come to you 
morning or evening as a synthetic dally amusement feature, like 
fairy tales or bedtime stories calculated to keep unsuspecting chil¬ 
dren awake all night. But occasionally we get a real riddle like 
this one about the three empty chairs. 

Why didn’t our guests come? I guess the real reason is that, 
like the small boy, they did not want to go to heaven with this 

^^But maybe there were other reasons. Maybe It was because they 
figured that we Just wanted to fatten up the ducks, and that we 
were putting on a closed season in January merely to get better 

^^avbe^ey^ were holding out for an old-fashioned Jackson din¬ 
ner Someone called my attention the other day to a magazine 
article setting forth a report of a dinner In February 1834 In 
Andrew Jackson’s White House, as made by a guest at the dinner, 
I quote: 

"The first course was soup in the French style; then beef boulll4, 
next wild turkey boned and dressed with brains; after that fish; 
then chicken cold and dressed white, Interladed with slices of 


tongue and gaml$hed with dressed sailed; then canvaesbadc ducks 
and celery; afterwards partridges with sweet breadC and .Jast 
pheasants and old Virginia ham. The dishes were placed In suc¬ 
cession on the table, so as to give full effect to the appearance, 
then removed and carved on a side table by the servants. The 
first dessert was Jelley and small tarts in the Turkish style, then 
blanche mode and kisses with dryed fruits In them. Then pre¬ 
serves of various kinds, alter them ice cream and lastly grapes 
and oranges.” 

Such a dinner today would cost the full $100 we have each and 
all of us paid; there would have been nothing left for Jim Farley; 
and the Democratic committee would have had to borrow money 
to provide bicarbonate of soda for all. 

I had hoped our Invited guests would come because I had In¬ 
tended to tell them not only about Andrew Jackson but about 
Abraham Lincoln as well; to tell them how much alike ell our 
great leaders have been—even to give them free—though un¬ 
solicited—advice on how to reconstitute the Republican Party 
successfully along the lines on which Abraham Lincoln created it. 
As the leader of the Democratic Party 1 felt no reluctance to give 
them good advice for I was sure that they would not use It—^they 
of litUe faith. 

Seriously, the more I have studied American history and the more 
clearly 1 have seen what the problems are, I do believe that the com¬ 
mon denominator of our great men in public life has not been mere 
allegiance to one political party, but the distlnterested devotion 
with which they have tried to serve the whole ooimtry, and the rela¬ 
tive unimportance they have ascribed to politics, compared with IJie 
paramount importance of government. 

By their motives may ye know them. 

The relative importance of politics and government is something 
not always easy to see when you are In tike front-line trenches of 
political organization. 

In a period of 30 years, during which I have been more or less in 
public life—^in my home county, in Albany, in Washington, in 
Europe during the World War, In New York City, in national con¬ 
ventions, back in Albany, and finally again in Washington—^I have 
come to the conclusion that the closer people are to what may be 
called the front lines of government of all kinds—^looal and State 
and Federal—the easier it is to see the immediate underbrush, the 
individual tree trunks of the moment and to forget the nobility, 
the usefulness, and the wide extent of the forest itself. 

It Is because party people In county courthouses, or city halls, 
or State capitals, or the District of Columbia are, most of them, so 
close to the picture of party or factional warfare that they are apt 
to acquire a false perspective of what the "motives” and purposes 
of both parties and their leaders should be for the common good 
today. 

’They forget that politics is only an instrument through which to 
achieve government. They forget that back of the Jockeying for 
party position—^bock of the party generals—himdreds of thousands 
of men and women, officers and privates, foremen and workmen, 
have to get a Job done, have to put in day after day of honest, 
sincere work in carrying out the multitudinous functions that the 
policy makers in modem democracy assign to administrators in 
modern democracy. 

People tell me that I hold to party ties less tenaciously than most 
of my predecessors in the Presidency, that I have too mfmy people in 
my administration who are not active party Democrats. 1 admit 
the soft impeachment. My answer is that I do believe in party 
organization, but only In proportion to Its proper place in govern¬ 
ment. I believe party organization—^the existence of at least two 
effectively opposing parties—is a sound and necessary part of our 
American system; and that, effectively organized nationally and by 
States and by localities, parties are good instruments for the pur¬ 
pose of presenting and explaining issues, of drumming up Interest 
in elections, and of improving the breed of candidates for public 
office. 

But the future lies with those wise political leaders who realize 
that the great public is intcirested more in government than in 
politics; that the independent vote in this country has been steadily 
on the Increase, at least for the past generation; that vast numbers 
of people consider themselves normally adherents of one party and 
still feel perfectly free to vote for one or more candidates of another 
party, come election day, and, on the other hand, sometimes uphold 
party principles even when precinct captains decide "to take a 
walk.” 

The growing Independence of voters, after all, has been proved by 
the votes in every Presidential election since my childhood—and the 
tendency is on the increase. I am too modest, of course, to refer 
to the most recent example—the election of 1936. Party regulars 
who want to win must hold their allies and supporters among those 
Independent voters. 

There are, of course, some citizens—hope a decreasing number— 
with whom I find it difficult to talk rationally on this subject of 
strict party voting. I have in mind, for example, some of ttiy close 
friends in the South who are under the impression that they would 
be ostracized in society and in business if it were to appear publicly 
that they had ever voted for a Republican. I also have In mind 
some very close friends 1» northern vlUages who teU me, quite 
frankly, that though they would give anything to be able to vote 
for me, a Democrat, it would hurt their influence and their social 
position in their own home town. 

I have In mind the predicament of one of the ablest editors of 
today who some time ago said to me very frankly; 
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**I am mUy in complete sgrmpettiy with your program, but cannot 
8^ so publicly* becauaCb Mr. FrestdMit, the reedera and adyertisera 
ol my paper are 90 percent R^uhUeana. and I simply cannot alfOnl 
to change its unaitetahto policy of traditional opposition to any¬ 
thing and everything that eomee from Democratic oouroee. Of 
course, jrou underataiid.** 

MilUone of unnecessary words and explanations and solemn com¬ 
ments are uttered and written year after year about the great men 
of American history—with ample quotations—^to prove what Jeffer¬ 
son or Hamilton. Jackson or dety. Lincoln or Doi^as. Cleveland or 
Blaine. Theodore Roosevelt, or Brynik would have said or would have 
done about some spedllc modem proldems of government if they 
were alive today. The purpose of all these comments is either to 
Induce the par^ leaders of today blindly to follow the words of 
leaden of yesterday or to justify public acts or policies of today 
by the utterances of the past, often tortured out of context. The 
devU can quote past statesmen as well as Scripture to prove his 
{uupoee. 

But meet people who are not on the actual firing line of the 
moment have come to attach major inqxjrtanoe only to the motives 
behind the leaders of the past. To them It matten, on the whole, 
very little what party label American statesmen bore, or what mis¬ 
takes they made in smaller things, so long as they did the big job 
that their times demaxxled be done. 

Alexander Hamilton is a hero to me in spite of his posttlcm that 
the Nation would be safer if our leaders were chosen exclusively 
from persons of higher education and of substantial p r o per ty owner- 
sh^; he is a hero because he did the job which then had to be 
done—to bring stability out of a chaos of currency and banking 
difficulties. 

Thomas Jefferson is a hero to me despite the fact that the 
theories of the French revolutioniats at times overexcited his prac¬ 
tical judgment. He is a hero heoauae, in his many-sided genius, 
be, too. did the big }ob which then had to be done—to establish 
the new Republic as a real democracy based on universal stiilrage 
and the inalienable ri^ts of man, instead of a restrlctod suffrage in 
the hands of a sxaalT <^archy. Jefferson realised that if the pec^ 
wm free to get and diseues ail the facts, their oompoBite judgm^ 
would be better than the judgment of a self-perpetuating few. 
That to why I think of Jefferson as belonging to the rank and file 
of both major poltUoal parttos today. 

I do not know which party Linoaln would belong to If he were 
alive in 1940—and Z am not even conoemed to speculate on it; 
a new party had to be created before he could be elected President. 
I am more interested In the fact that he did the big job which then 
had to be done—to preserve the Union and make possible, at a 
later time, a united country. Hto sjonpathias and hto motives of 
championship of humanity itself have made him for all oenturtoe 
to oome the legitimate pnqMUty of all parties—of every man, 
woman, and child in every part of cur land. 

I feel very much the same way about Jackson—not Jackson the 
Democrat but Jackson the Amerioan—^who did the big job of bis 
day, to save the economic democracy of the Union for its westward 
expansion into a great nation, stren^ened In the ideals and prao- 
tioe of popular government. 

I have always though it a magnificent illustration of the public’s 
instinct for the quality of a leader, that the people triump ha ntly 
reelected Jadcaon in spite of the fact that in meantime, In 
hto fls^t for economic democracy, Biddle and the bank had sought 
to create euC economic depression in order to ruin him. 

Of all of these great American figtoes, I like to think—and I 
know I am right—that their purposes, their objectives, their 
motives placed the good of the Nation always ahead of the good 
of the p^y; that while they used the mechanics of party organi- 
eation In many ways, they dropped mere partisanship when they 
coDStdered It against the national interest. 

t saw a good deal of the govemordiip of New York before Z 
became Governor of the State, and I saw a good deal of the Inside 
of the White House for many years before I occupied it. Many 
years ago it had become clear to me that, property availed of, the 
govem o r sh tp and the Presidency, instead of being merely a party 
headqusrters, could become the most important clearing house for 
exduuige of Information and Ideas and facts and Ideals affecting 
the general public welfare. 

In practice, as you know. I have tried to follow out that con¬ 
cept. m the White House today we have built up a great moeaio 
of the state of the Union from thousands of bits of information; 
from one man or woman this rtiought; from another, data on some 
event; a ecnip here, perhaps, and a acrap there; from every con¬ 
gressional dtotrtd: in the Union; from rich and poor; from enthusi¬ 
ast and eompl^nant; from liberal and oonservattve; from Repub¬ 
lican and Democrat. 

I like to think that most American Governors or Presidents have 
seen the aeme opportunity in their office and that their motlvea 
have been primartly of service rather than of party or personal 

Doubtleas tbey have all been iikad by the commentators of the 
day who escrlb^ other motives to them. ZkMibtleas after much 
experience in the public life of America* with its free speech and 
press, the Irksomeness wore off. Doubtless all of them wore hair 
shirts Whan they started, but If they matured In public life most 
of them discarded thoee shirts In their earlier days. They had to 
drop th ei r hair shirt or else lose their pnjftical shut. 

And when you have leemed not to worry about all these things 
there to really a lot of fun in this job. 


For when you reach that point of understanding there to deep 
satisfaction in pursuing the truth through the medley of informa¬ 
tion that readies the i^te House, the overstatement, the half- 
truth, the glittering generality, the viewing with alarm, and the 
pointing with pride. There is practical satisfaction in sifting a 
tiny particle of truth frmn the mass of irrelevanctos in which It to 
hidden. And there is the phllosopherts satisfaction of fitting that 
particle of truth into the general scheme of things that are good 
and things that are bad for the people of the Nation as a Whole. 

I said a moment ago that the measure of greatness of any party 
leadership of a country to the measure In which ft gets done m its 
time the big job that has to be done. By this test I do not think 
anyone can say that the many pec^le In these last 7 years who have 
given oompostte leadership have failed in their obligation. Most 
of those who call for a wholly different type of leaderihlp must 
admit the fairly constant progress of these years. Most of Niose Who 
complain now were the shouting qpthnists of 1939. 

X do not believe that the American people vrho swallowed that 
canned optimism In 1039 will swallow canned pessimism In 1940— 
particularly out of the same can. 

The people of the United BUtes recognise two facts today; The 
first to that the world outside our hemlsiffiere to in really bad 
shape. This to a matter not for pe as i m tora or optimism; it is a 
matter for realism. It to a fact—a fact so big that few pec^e have 
gtMped its meaning—a fact so big In its effect on the future of the 
world that all our Uttle partisan squabbles are shameful in the li^t 
of it. 

The second to that we have made great gains at home in our ovm 
economic prosperity and In the security of our Individual citlsens. 
These gains must not be chipped away; they must be only a 
foundation on which to build further gains. 

Behind us lies acco m plis he d a really big job. It was the crea¬ 
tion out of the funk of the early thirties of a new spirit with which 
we can now face the forties. 

A realistic historian of our party has wisely concluded, *'We have 
the intelligence to define our troubles and the physical means vdth 
which to meet them. In the end, wheUmr we make America a good 
or a bad country will depend on what we make, individually, of 
ourselves. A selfish and greedy people cannot be free.” 

The enormous task which the Democratic Party has already per¬ 
formed in this generation has been to provide the energy and the 
confidence to steer government in the interest and under the 
direction of those of our people who do not want to be selfish and 
who do not want to be gieedy. 

And I am convinced that most people In the United States do 
have a sense—^wlth a real feeling of pleasure In the moralities 
involved—that we have been moving forward these later years in 
the right direction. 

They are really glad that on the whole the farmer is no longer 
an economic outcast and to getting better prices for hto crops. 

They are glad that we are slowly vrozking out for labor greater 
privileges with greater responsibilities. 

They are glad that gaz^lers and speculators are no longer the 
most honored element In our economic life. 

They are glad that certain opportunities for security, once only 
available to the rich, like old-age insurance, are becoming available 
to the poor. 

They are glad that we are beginning to conserve the natural re¬ 
sources of our soil, our rivers, and our trees for the |p>od of our 
children; that we have improved our roads and added to our pmks 
and built hundreds of schools; that we are bringtog to every house¬ 
wife cheap electriclty*B relief from drudgery; that we have made 
our banks safe and brought our courts up to date; that we have 
kept miUlons of people out of the breadlines. 

They are glad that government to dally becoming more honest 
and more decent. 

And one of the manifestations of that new spirit to that there 
are fewer Americans who view with alarm. There are. of course, 
some people—in addition to the professional politic viewers-wlth- 
alarm—who always look on the dark side of life, oompUdn that 
things are not as they were onoe and who firmly believe that every¬ 
body who disagrees with them to a moron or a crook. They belong 
to the type of unfortunate Indlvkliuil of whom It to said ”he is 
enjoying bad health.” 

Sometimes when I listen and listen to peoffie like that I under¬ 
stand edd Uncle Jed. 

”Unole Jed.” said Ezra, one day. '’Ben't you gittln* a lettle hard 
of hearinT’ ”Tes.” said Unde Jed. *T*m afeared Tm geUin' a 
mite deef.’* 

Whereupon JSora made Uncle Jed go down to Boston to an ear 
doctor* 

Uhole Jed returned. Sara asked what happened. ^*WeU,” aaM 
Uncle Jed, ”that doctor asked me if I had been drlnkin* any. I said 
*Tes; a mite.' ” 

”Tben that doctor said, *Wdl. Jod. I might just as well tell you 
now. if you don’t want to lose your bearin', you've got to give up 
drinkln*.' 

”WeU. I ttaought It all over, and then X aaid, * 000 . I hka what 
I've bean drlnkin' ao mwch better than what I've been bearin', 
that I reckon IH juat kaim an gattin' deef .* '* 

So you sae l bavs tawed with you tonight m a vain at old- 
fashioned phUoBophy. with little or no parttoanship mixed up 
wtok It-^uat as X poonatoad oay thrae BMubUoan leadar Mnm 
Who ought to ham bean here tonight. They art ipwad feUowa. 
liked by me and hf eyaiy Demoorat In the Gongraas. Vtowadays 
moat averybody in the country knows that lomwimes when two 
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OoBgreMmen or two Senators engage in a terriOc battle of words, 
a forensic philippic, a 15-round heavyweight championship bout, 
the two contestants, 5 minutes later, will be found sitting In the 
cloalcroom with their arms about each other laughing and Joking 
while they catch their breath. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions of men who, stretching 
political disagreements Into personal invective, prove the general 
rule—but why bring up xmpleasant subjects at this dinner at 
which we are all having such a good time. I am genuinely sorry 
for those exceptions to the rule. They must find It hard to live 
with themselves—and with their families add friends as well. 

Motive In the long run Is what counts—motive accompanied by 
good manners. If leaders have good motives and good manners and, 
at the same time, knowledge of the different ports of the country 
and plenty of experience, you can be fairly safe in assuming that 
they won't wreck your government. 

But remember that they must have other qualities—the willing¬ 
ness to pay $100 for a $10 dinner, the fortitude to eat the whole 
of it, and the courage to make a half-hour plate-side chat at the 
end of it. 


National Conference of United Palestine Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KEY PITTMAN 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM H. KING, OP UTAH 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have In my hand a very 
able address delivered by our colleague, the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. King], before the National Conference of the 
United Palestine Appeals at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C., on January 7 of this year. The address relates to a 
matter of great interest, and I ask leave that it be published in 
the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Dr. wise, His Excellency the Ambassador of the French Republic, 
members of the National Palestine Appeals, and distinguished 
guests, first may I express appreciation for the complimentary ref¬ 
erence made by Dr. Wise to my activities in behalf of oppressed 
peoples in various parts of the world. I pay tribute to the splendid 
work which has been performed by the various Jewish organizations 
In meeting serious and indeed tragic conditions resulting from the 
oppressive policies of a number of European countries. 

Particularly In Germany a ruthless, brutal, and barbarous course 
has been pursued, having for Its object not only the oppression but, 
Indeed, the destruction of persons of the Jewish race, and most cruel 
and inhuman practices have been resorted to in the execution of 
oppressive and indeed vindictive policies. Thousands, and indeed 
hundreds of thousands of Individuals of the Jewish race have been 
despoiled of their property and driven from their homes to become 
wanderers and refugees seeking an asylum anywhere and every¬ 
where. Many have found refuge In Palestine. The Palestine 
Foundation and various organizations have done much to succor 
the oppressed and to aid them In rebuilding the Holy Land—the 
land of their fathers. 

This great conference has been considering ways and means to 
mitigate the sufferings of oppressed peoples and to adopt measures 
for the further development of Palestine as the natural and in¬ 
evitable haven for htmdreds of thousands of oppressed refugees. 

The pages of history are blurred with the records of oppression 
and cruelty; of attempts to destroy minorities and the rights and 
dignity of human beings. As I have Indicated, that struggle exists 
today. I repeat when I say that throughout the ages there has been 
a struggle in behalf of the preservation of human liberty, and today 
the struggle Is identified with the contest of minorities for survival. 

The year 1939 witnessed the dismemberment of nations and the 
destruction of Important small peoples. If the sweep of brute force 
is not halted, the year 1940 may bring the complete disappearance of 
many small nations from the face of the earth.. With each blow 
struck against small nations the rights of all peoples have been 
attacked and the principles of Justice and liberty assailed. A world 
that 18 not safe for minorities is a world that is not safe for de¬ 
mocracy. When Austria feh, when Czechoslovakia was mutilated 
and brought under the iron heel of Hitlerism, when Poland was 
overrun and subjected to the barbarous rule of nazl-lsm and 
communism, the concepts of right and wrong, of liberty and Jus¬ 
tice were shaken. In the midst of this confusion the aggressor 
nations laid down a barrage of words designed to cloak bloody con¬ 
quest in the robes of liberation. Success in brutal and unprovoked 
attack was paraded as vindication and justification for crimes 


against civilization. Today, as in the case of Ftmand, we are again 
compelled to witness the immc»ral and rapacious onSlat^tS up^ a 
valiant and patriotic people, and we are asked to regard might as 
the only basis for right. Because a small nation like Czechoslovakia 
or Poland or Finland is hopeleetsly outnounbered in manpower or 
fighting equipment, we are therefore to consider it as unfit to retain 
its freedom or identity. This inhuman and barbarous attack upon 
Finland is part of an organized attempt at the assassination of the 
character and integrity of all minority peoples. The whole con¬ 
ception of self-determination for minorities Is being completely 
undermined. This is a process with profound implications for all 
countries and peoples, ^e road to the destruction of the rights 
of majorities begins in the footpath of the annihilation of minori¬ 
ties. The rights of majorities are guaranteed only when the rights 
of minorities remain inviolate. 

Minority peoples may be weak In terms of numerical strength, but 
ethnically and Intellectually they possess the strength only the 
constant struggle for survival can produce. The physical and cul¬ 
tural hardships which they have had to face through the centuries 
have endowed them with unusual attributes for survival. Within a 
small nation or people the individual Is never submerged In the 
mass. What small peoples lack in numbers they must supply in 
endurance and resourcefulness. The existence of a minority Is a 
constant challenge which evokes the most creative and productive 
forces. 

Let us take the case of the Jewish people, the world's oldest living 
minority. 'The Jews were scattered throughout the world many 
centuries ago by the superior force of arms. When the temple in 
Jerusalem was destroyed, the roots of their national and religious 
life were tom up and there followed a tragic history of wandering 
and persecution. The odyssey of the Jews in Europe Is, for the 
most part, a black page on the record of civilization. The Jews 
were made a convenient scapegoat of those who sought power or 
glory. Oppression narrowed their opportunities. Proscription 
tested their endurance to the breaking point, but the will to live 
that was forged on the anvil of persecution Imbued the Jewish 
people with qualities of intellect and character that made the 
greatest contributions to the very civilization which sought to 
destroy them. It is sad indeed that in the twentieth century some 
nations have not yet learned that it is a grievous injustice to harass 
and oppress a people which has made such outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to the progress of mankind. When Germany drove from her 
borders scientists, artists, and writers of Jewish blood, she was 
committing a grave crime not merely against the Jews, but against 
the entire German people. We are the richer today for the mis¬ 
takes and cruelties of the Nazi regime, but the German people and 
German culture have suffered an irreparable loss. 

Although the Jews have been severely buffeted by the storms of 
upheaval, they have maintained throughout an unflagging adher¬ 
ence to their mission of peace and good will. They have devoted 
themselves to the preservation of democracy, not merely because 
it has brought them freedom together with all minorities, but be¬ 
cause it represents a philosophy of life which embodies the princi¬ 
ples of tolerance and brotherhood that have long been hallowed 
traditions among the Jews. 

In 1919, the nations of the world, moved by the suffering which 
the Jews had endured during the war, and for many years before 
that, sought to make restitution to this much wronged people. 
Into the peace treaties was written a pledge to restore the Jewish 
National Home In Palestine. In accordance with the Balfour dec¬ 
laration issued by Great Britain in November 1917, the League of 
Nations granted the mandate over Palestine to the British Govern¬ 
ment, which was entrusted with the task of facilitating the rebuild¬ 
ing of Palestine by the Jewish people. Our own Government en¬ 
dorsed the Balfour declaration by a Joint resolution of Congress and 
by subsequent expressions of support from the Presidents of the 
United States from Woodrow Wilson to Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

Twenty historic years have gone by. The world is now on the 
threshold of another and perhaps more sweeping catastrophe. In 
the interval between the two world conflicts minorities have risen to 
high levels of freedom and self-development, only to be swallowed 
up in the return of the martial spirit. We who enjoy peace are dedi¬ 
cated to maintaining our security at any cost. We are desirous of 
being neutral In the present conflict, but we cannot be neutral In 
our anticipation of outcome. It Is the sincere hope of all 
liberal-thinking men that the end of this war will taring the recon¬ 
stitution of the small states that have been sacrificed on the altar 
of greed and hate. All of us are deeply concerned that Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Austria, and Poland regain their independence and take 
their place once again in the council of nations as free and productive 
partners In the forward tasks of world progress. 

But there Is one minority which deserves at least equal recogni¬ 
tion. I refer to the Jewish people. I refer to the Jews who were 
uprooted In Germany, to the Jews who were brutally attacked In 
Poland. I refer to the Jews who were cruelly driven out of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 1 refer to the Jewish people who for the past decade hate 
been mercilessly persecuted as a means of bringing about the 
destruction of religious liberty and democracy throughout the world. 
The liberal world must surely be cognizant of the fact that the 
Jews were the first to feel the blows of the aggressors. When peace 
comes tlto Jews mti^ not be the last to regain their rights. When 
peace comes ^e Jews must not be a forgotten people. The Jews 
have demonstrated in the most unmistakable terms that they were 
never meuit to be a refugee people of wanderers, in the two evades 
in which they have been engaged in the reconstruction of the Jew* 
ish national home, they have demonstrated a capaoltir for creative 
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pi o na e r l ag which Iieb no punllol tn modem tlmei. NO oppresstoa 
End no despair luae been poxmltted to stay the hands at those ooura* 
geous souls who went to Mtestlne to plant once again the seeds of 
Jewish national and emtuxal endeaemr* There are today. I under¬ 
stand. some 600.000 Jews in Palestine. In 1019 there were but 
66.000. Though the Jews were dlimersed In many parts of the world 
for many oenturles. a remnant always remained in the Holy Land 
as the residue of the Jewish homeland that was and as the nucleus 
of the Jewish homeland that was to rise again. Today that nucleus 
has become a ftourlshing community of farmers, peasants, woiicers, 
and bustnsesmen. 

1 hfive seen with my own eyes the remarkable achievements of 
the Jewish pioneers in Palestine. There is pathapB no more in- 
aptrlng sight than the panorama at Jewish oolonles that have 
risen In Palestine on land that was rocky and arid only 00 years 
ago. The genius, the resourcefulness, the aacrlhoe, azssl the ideal¬ 
ly of the Jewish people have established a homeland that baa 
brought Invaluable benefits to every element of the population In 
Palestine. During the period from 1032 to 1939 a ti^ of 240,000 
jews entered Palestine from Oermany, Poland, Austria., and other 
lands where they were denied the elementary rights of exlstenoe. 
These same men and women who were branded and humiliated by 
the Haal philosophy of hate and racism discarded their past of 
suffering for a future of revival and reconstruction. They built so 
well that the Palestine that is associated In our minds with the 
forgotten world of yesterday Is today one of the most hopeful 
outposts of the world of tomorrow. 

The Jews have demonstrated thetr talents for eoloniBation be¬ 
yond any shadow of doubt. Moreover, they have rebuilt their 
ancient homeland on the solid foxindaUons of economic and agri¬ 
cultural planning that have greatly revolutionized its possibilities 
for the future. Throughout the past 7 years of violent anti- 
Bemltism in central Europe. Palestine has been the foremost haven 
for refugees. Today when the Jews are faced with the grave tragedy 
of the destruction of their homes in Poland, today when hundreds 
of thousands have been herded into a reeervation which is no more 
than one huge concentration camp of pain and torture, today 
when hundreds of thousands of Jews are wandering over the face 
of the earth In seardb of a home. Palestine must continue to 
provide a homeland for tens of thousands to whom the doors of 
other lands are cloeed. 1 believe that It is the solemn responsi¬ 
bility of Great Britain and the rest of the olvtllzed world to think 
in terms of enlarging the horUson of refugee settlement in Pales¬ 
tine so that when peace coxnes the refugees of war and oppression 
may find immediate opportunity for rehabilitation. And so I say 
to you that though your people may be tasting the bitter dregs of 
privation and tragedy at this moment, you ^ve in Palestine a 
great foundation for a project of nation building that will redound 
to the gl^ and benefit of all men of good will throughout the 
entire world. _ 

Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
M<mdap, January 15,1940 


OOHEliaSPONDENCE BETWEEN HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
OF MZCHiaAN, AND BON. CXIRDELL HULL 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask imanimous consent to 
have placed in the Appendix of the Ricord a letter written 
by the distingul^ed Senator from Michi gan [Mr. Vahbxn- 
BCRGl to Hon. Cordell IhiH, Secretary of State* on December 
15^ 1939. I also ask unanimous consent to have placed id the 
RxcoRo, foUowi^ the letter of the Senator from Michigan, 
r^ly of Hon. Cordell Hull. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Ricord, as follows: 

Movbmbse 24, 1989. 

Bpn. OoKPBUt Hull, 

Sacratary of State, 

Waehdnyton, JD, C. 

SiT Dww Mr. BmamtAMr: i enclose herewiUi addltionat petitlona 
from Michigan protesting any reduction in the bean tariff in oon- 
nection wlw the appioaadng trade agreement with Chile. 

As X have repeatedly Indicated before, I believe these Michigan 
fanners are on firm ground. It Is needless for me to appear per^ 
eonatty as a witness at your public heartnga beoaose me facts 
involved will all be adequately submitted by experts. Furthermore, 
X have repeatedly regtkered my own feeltng shout the matter. 
Michigan has a deeply aatiem mt c rea t because we produce amnoxl* 
mately 90 percent of the Nation’s navy or pea beani* Xt is the 
untsad hhmnent of our 30J090 bean gsoweRs nod our M 


cooperative elevators and oi&r 118 Independent elevators that any 
reduction in the bean tariff at the present time Is a direct, serious, 
and indefensible threat to the agriouttural economy of our State. 
H any consideration ishaU be given to ’’the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad*’-~And this rule ought to be in 
control of the situation—the bean tariff will not be reduced. It 
seems to me particularly illogloal to contenmlste such a thl^ at 
the present time becauee the Federal Surplus Omnmoditles Corpora¬ 
tion has found it necesaary to buy doknestlo beans tn order to 
ameliorate a serious domestic surplus problem. X respectfully sub¬ 
mit that it Is scarcely tenable for one branch of the Government 
to be spending public funds to relieve a auiplus crisis and then for 
another branch of the same Government to be inviting and encour¬ 
aging imports which will help rebuild the surplus. 

T have also repeatedly submitted my protest against any reduction 
In the excise tax on copper and it is needless for me to renew my 
ixstition in detail. But I want to say again that If the copper- 
excise tax Is reduced in the Chilean agreement, and this reduction 
Is then generalized to the world, you will aertously cripple the 
great mining section of upper Michigan, which has already stood 
Just about all the calamity It can hope to survive. Again the “cost- 
df-production rule'* dear^ requires the 4 cents excise tax (which 
actually ought to be Increased, if changed at all) If we are to hope 
to maintain a domestic copper Industry much longer. The mainte¬ 
nance of the industry is essential, not only to life and livelihood 
In many sections of America (upper Michigan distinctly included) 
but it is also essential to any self-contained national defense. I 
respectfully submit that It would. Indeed, be a paradox for one 
branch of our Government to ask new biUlons to build further 
national defense (including a frank mobilization of war materials) 
If another branch of the Government is directly and deliberately 
undermining the national defense in at least one essential partictUar. 

I again make the further point that your Department Is not 
entitled to take jurisdiction over the copper excise tax because 
any reduction in this tax would violate the direct and specific 
assurance given to Congress when the Trade Agreements Act was 
passed that there would be no such reductions In these excise 
taxes, and the tax on copper was specifically identified in this 
connection. The assurance was given in the written report of the 
House Ways and Means Committee when the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was passed by Congress. The same assurance In 
the same connection was repeatedly given by Chairman HAiiaxsoir 
of the Senate Finance Committee in the debates upon the bill. 

I greatly hope that Michigan will not suffer the double hazard 
of an attack upon its mining Indxistry and an attack upon one of 
its most Important agricultural commodities in connection with 
the pending Chilean negotiations. 

1 should like to add this general oomment. Protests against 
tariff reductions through reciprocal-trade treaties ore often met 
and conveniently dismissed on the general theory that those of 
us who voice these protests want to return to the old log-rolling 
tariff process in the Congress. At least, in my own case this is 
not true. I hope I shall never see another general congressional 
tariff revision, although I cling tenaciously to the fundamental 
constitutional theory that Congress must control tariff-making 
through the specific tariff Instructiox^ which it gives Its agents 
when it delegates any tariff control to others. 1 think the essential 
basic American rule must be that our tariffs shall measure '*the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad.'* I think the 
wise process of altering tariffs from time to time is through the 
action of the United States Tariff Commission under the existing 
provisions of the "elastic Bection" of the existing tariff law so that 
as nearly as it may be possible to deal with tariffs on a scientific 
basis we shall be constantly endeavoring through this ministerial 
agency to keep our tariffs at whatever point measures the differ¬ 
ence hi cost of production at home and abroad. The only change 
In the existing **6105110 tariff** which would be necessary to fully 
Implement this view would be to bring the ‘Tree list** within its 
jurisdiction. I respectfully submit that if a protection-minded 
President were to apply himself as earnestly axid as constructively 
to the use of the ''elastic tariff’* as the present administration has 
devoted Itself to the "reciprocal tariff* we should most closely 
aimroaeh a scientific tariff. Meanwhile, within the limitations of 
this rule there would be no reason why reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments should not be pursued on a realistic basis in essentially 
noncompetitive commodities. 

With sentiments of great respect and with warm personal regards 
and best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Cordially and faithfully, 

AxTxnTK H. VaimsiCBXEO. 

Dzcxscbxr is, 1939. 

The Honorable Axtrur H. VAimxNBxao, 

Unffed Statee Senate. 

Mr Drsr SxirATOR VAWDBif B xao: I have received your letter of No¬ 
vember 24, 1989, in which you express your concern over possible 
reduction of the duty on bwns and of the excise tax on copper in 
pending trade negotiations with Chile, and in which you ^ress 
the view that all of oar tarlflb should be fixed so as to measure "the 
difference in eost of production at home and abroad." 

X am, of course, always khtd to have the benefit of your views, 
whether upon aneelfie libm items or upon mom general aspects of 
the tariff miestion. 

Wftli r efteence tp the two particular ttems vrhich you mention, 
X am sure you wlB Appreciate that it wotzld be improper for me, 
w hil e iMipmaitotts ore stitt tn progress, to attempt to ttnticipstx 
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the remilte of the eareftil study thet will be given to these and 
other Items by the best practical experts of the various depart¬ 
ments which are collaborating in the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Your representations in regard to these items will, 
of course, be carefully considered by the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization. 

1 do desire, however, to comment upon that part of your letter 
in which you state, in substance, that you do not wish to return 
to the **old logrolling tarlif process in Congress,*' but instead 
would like to have all tariffs adjusted administratively, under a 
general formula laid down by Congress, so as to equal "the differ¬ 
ence In cost of production at home and abroad.*' 

The method which you suggest In no wise differs from that which 
was in effect from 1922 until the Trade Agreements Act was passed in 
1934. In the Tariff Act of 1922 Congress Inserted a provision 
whereby, within certain prescribed limits, tariff rates could there¬ 
after be adjusted upward or downward by administrative action, 
predicated solely upon the rule that the adjustment would be such 
as to make rates of duty equal to the ascertained difference in coat 
of production here and abroad. This provision was inserted pri¬ 
marily on the ground that the rates fixed by statute during a 
period of rapidly changing world conditions following the World 
War would soon get out of line with actual conditions and would 
therefore require adjustment either upward or downward. At the 
same time there were many sincere persons who had high hopes 
that the introduction of this formula into our tariff-making pro¬ 
cedure would mark the end of the logrolling method of tariff 
making and the beginning of a scientific method of tariff adjust¬ 
ment by administrative action. 

The history of what happened during the years which followed 
shows conclusively, however, that such a formula, as the exclusive 
basis for tariff adjustment, is wholly unsound and Impracticable. 
During the entire period of nearly 8 years in which the act of 1922 
was in force, out of the several thousands of Items in the tariff 
Bchedtiles, there was a total of 87 tariff adjustments under this pro¬ 
vision, of which 32 were upward revisions and only 8—Including 
such things as paint-brush handles and live taobwhlte quail—^were 
downward revisions. In 15 additional cases there were Investiga¬ 
tions and reports to the President, and In the most Important of 
these cases—that on sugar—the recommendation made by the 
Tariff Commission for a duty reduction was set aside by the 
Executive. 

Such was our record of futility In the realm of administrative 
tariff adjustment under the cost rule during the decade following 
the World War, In a period when rising trade barriers were increas¬ 
ingly undermining the foundations of prosperity, both In this 


country and abroad. 

Then, in 1930 (after announcement in 1928 of our intention of 
still further raising our tariffs), came the Hawley-Smoot embargo 
tariff, enacted without heed to the cost formula or any other formula 
except that of allowing a combination of pressure groups to log¬ 
roll through Congress the most Ill-timed and costly piece of tariff 
legislation In the entire history of this Nation. Having first In¬ 
creased tariffs all along the line to virtually embargo levels, the 
sponsors of this unfortunate legislation thereupon proceeded to 
incorporate into the new law substantially the same cost provision 
that had accomplished so little under the previous act. If their 
purpose in so doing was to conceal the excesses of the Hawley-Smoot 
Act. it was soon discredited by the rapid descent of the entire 
country Into the worst depression In the Nation’s history. 

The grave objections to the use of the cost formula as the ex¬ 
clusive basis for tariff adjustment are recognized by practically all 
authorities and experts in this field. The late Thomas Walker 
Page, for many years a member and onetime Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, and a world authority on the tariff, condemned 
the formula unreservedly In his well-known book on tariff making, 
published by the Brookings Institution. In his testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee and the Senate committee in 1934. 
the Honorable Robert Lincoln O’Brien, at that time Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission, was unreservedly critical of the whole 
formula. Many other experts have condemned 11 no less vigorously. 

Experience has shown that, under relatively ideal conditions for 
cost comparison—^that Is, where the comparison of foreign and 
domestic costs is for strictly comparable goods, with well-estab¬ 
lished industries both at home and abroad, and with ample cost 
data available—the cost formula Is one that can sometimes be 
used to advantage In measuring, within broad limits, the com¬ 
petitive strength of the foreign industry. But neither in principle 
nor from the standpoint of practical administration is it suitable 
for general use as the exclusive basis for tariff adjustment. 

Seldom can full cost data be obtained; and even when obtained, 
there Is a wide variation of costs as among different producers. 
There is no such thing as “the” cost. EJven If It were admlnlstra- 
tlvelv feasible to obtain adequate cost data for the vast range of 
items embraced in the tariff—which it is not-~there aw so ^ny 
variables in the whole process of calculation that, in spite of Its 
ouWrd appearance of exactness, this so-called 
tariff adlU^ment is In reality no standard at all. TO use as the 
basis of a general tariff act a thing »c> fieetlng, evasive, and 
shadowy”—^to quote Dr. Page—“would be neither right nor poMlble, 

Former Chairman O’Brien. In his testljn^y th® Senate 

Finance Committee in 1934, touched the heart of this matter when 


«• • * the notion that tariffs between countries should rest 

upon differences in cost of production even If omni^ence ^ould 
give us the power to determine them is all wrong. The tariff la a 


question of a national policy; on some things you ought to have' a 
tariff greater than the difference in cost of production; on other 
things less than the difference In cost of production.” 

In the adjustment of tariff rates under the 'Trade Agreemente 
Act, cost-of-productlon data, whenever practicable, are taken into 
full consideration, along with all other factors entering into the 
competitive situation. But they cannot and should not bo taken 
as the sole guide. Other factors must be considered—^the size of 
the Imports in relation to domestic production, comparability of 
the Imported and domestic products as to type and quality, seasonal 
factors, and a great many others. 

If we are to get away from the old logrolling process of tariff 
making to which you say you are opposed, and If we are to substi¬ 
tute for It a more flexible and scientific method of tariff adjust¬ 
ment, we should adopt a system that serves the real needs of our 
Nation. We cannot do that by adopting a formula which is neither 
sound in principle nor, in its very nature, capable of scientific 
administration. Experience has demonstrated the failure of the 
type of tariff adjustment which you are advocating. 

What the Interests of this Nation demand, under existing abnor¬ 
mal conditions, is an emergency method of adjusting our tariff 
structure with a view to obtaining, through a reciprocal reduction of 
trade barriers in foreign countries, better market outlets abroad for 
our great exportable surpluses of farm and factory products. This 
means that we must have a method by which we can adjust our tariff 
rates below the embargo levels of the Hawley-Smoot Act, while at 
the same time exercising the utmost care to make sure that the 
branches of production immediately concerned, in agriculture and 
In Industry, are amply safeguarded. 

The existing law—the Trade Agreements Act—provides the best 
method of attaining precisely these objectives, and has successfully 
stood the test of practical application in the 22 agreements already 
negotiated. To abandon the trade-agreement method In the pres¬ 
ent emergency and to adopt your formula would. In effect, be a 
return, under the guise of “scientific’’ tariff adjustment, to Hawley- 
Smoot embargoes, or their equivalent. If experience counts for 
anything at all, it surely shows that such a course would be « 
tragic one for the future of this Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cordell Hull. 


Jackson Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLYDE L. HERRING 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record the able 
address delivered by the Secretary of Agriculture at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on the occasion of the Jackson Day dinner. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Jackson Day dinners usually have In them the joyous anticipa¬ 
tion of a righteous fight. Their tone Was set when General Jackson 
won the battle of New Orleans. The record of Jackson as one of 
the most fiery Presidents to represent the common people in the 
White House has given these dinners a deeper substance. 

Within a few months we shall be convening In a great national 
convention. Fundamentally, there will be only one issue at that 
convention. Will the delegates unite in rededlcatlng our party to 
the great human principles of Jefferson, Jackson. Wilson, and 
Roosevelt? Each of the four was the greatest liberal of his day. 
Personally, I hope that the nominee in 1940 will be President 
Roosevelt. Certainly, circumstances may develop in which his 
renomination would be imperative. But if Roosevelt cannot be 
induced to run again, can a man be chosen who has deeply rooted 
in him the fundamental attitudes of a Jefferson, a Jackson, a 
Wilson, or a Roosevelt? By choosing such a man and uniting 
vigorously behind him, we can, even if the President refuses to run 
for a third term, preserve the great Democratic tradition. We can 
keep the people with us at the polls. We can avoid the disaster 
of a return to Republican reaction. We can go on in the productive 
service of the general welfare. 

As'Democrats we can be proud of what we have helped President 
Roosevelt to do during the past 7 years. Eight years ago, when the 
Nation was faced with one of the worst crises In all Its history, 
the Republican leadership was frightened but bewildered. The 
people called for action and results. We gave them action and 
produced results. In no other 7-year period of our history has so 
much been done. Mistakes have been made, but, on the whole, 
we have served the Nation honestly and well. 
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t Jim iiroiid to hsm R axuS t Jcnow ym m peeiMl 
luive 2iad A part m tlitB ,gr«at conatmotilve «ffort ot tbe past T 
years. As you Ipiom, 1 iBms not l»oru a DemoorM. Kor was I horn 
a RepubUoau lu anything like the sense In which tlie term has 
now come to he uaeU. Jay grandfather and my lather were both 
EepubUcana cff their day. They were held in the BeguhUoan 
Party by the huzaanitazhui leaderahlip of Lincoln and Theodore 
Booseydt. Per many years xny lather and othere who belief with 
t>tnr> tned to restore the BepUhUcan Party to the principles of those 
men. They faded in this aim. and so did Horris and La Pollette 
and in the other progressive BepubUcans who tried to reform the 
notional leadership of their party. 

No man ever strove with greater earnestness of ability to serve 
mgriindtttre than did my father. I knew exactly What be was up 
ttMdnst asxd sympathised with him to the utmost. 

And BO. m the fan of 1924, with many thousands of other inde* 
pendetxt-^mtnded voters. 1 left the Republican Party. 1 havenT been 
with that party from that day to this on any vital natiojaal issue. 
f» *2B and *S1 and *96 ndlhons of us whp 10 or 16 years before 
had looked on tmreeSves as p rog r e ssi ve Eeptfblloanfh-Llneoln Be- 
publloaxw, Roosev^ Bepui^oazui, Cummins BepubUcans. La Pol- 
litte BepubUcans. or ittorrls BepubUean8--^deci8ivdiy repudiated 
nattonal Republleaa leadership and definitely joined pp with the 
Democrats. The Democratic Party ceased to he. as it had been for 
a while, a eectlonsl party, and became a national party. To oem- 
tlnue to be a naBonai pai^. omble of winning national elections^ 
and ciuTj^sig nattonal re^panSlmllties. tt must continue to appeal 
to thoae who fotosedly were progressive BepubUcans. Jt must kesp 
Sts 4 Btasidlag wtth the people of the fiotUh and at the same time 
appeal to the farmers of the NcniaA and West and to the workers 
and forward-laiSkhig hustnoesason In the dtles. 

On a great party oocaelon Uke tonight, It is our duty to ten these 
pTTMftgr progressive Baputflicant—these Xarmem, these woKkers, these 
huBlaesaEmen. and these housewives—more precisely what it le we 
InteBd to stand lor In ttra year IMO. They have a right to com¬ 
pare our body of faith sibd our probability of oonstrucftlve action 
with that of the laepoblilcanfi. My purpose tonight is to tell what 
Z thimir we stand tor. with special emphasis on the agricultural part. 

First. The Democratic Party must go on doing everything postltoie 
to keep the Nation at peace. We are agaixwt aggression and we 
bane —our Neutrality Act so as not to help aggressors. All 
nonaggression policy Is in te wpi n g with the wishes of the 96 percent 
of the people of the United >6 bates who want to keep out of the 
quarrels of the Old World—the people who believe our Job is to 
build a richer, finer dvlllxatlon rig ht here In the New World. That 
does not mean we are going nationalistic in any rmrrow sense. We 
ought to stand ready at all times to cooperate with the countries 
of the world in a way that Is truly helpful to the cause of world 
peace and order. We believe in orderly International trade and we 
have led the way In sponsoring reolprocal-traxJe agreements for that 
purpose. It Is not for us to attempt to compose all the differences 
and all the disputes that split the Old World Into warring camps. 
But when and if peace comes, we must do our psrt to see that it 
does not lay the economic groundwork for a fresh batch of dictators. 

Second. The Demoeratlc Party muet not relax its far-flung efforts 
for the conservation of natural resources—for the conservation of 
soil, water, grass, timber, oil, recreational areas, and wildlife. 

Conservation is eff tremendouB vahse to the Nation right now and 
It must be continued. One tow dred years—perhaps 600 years— 
hence those who come after i 2 s wlU stlU owe a debt to fkanklla D. 
Booeeveilt, the greatest conservation President our Nation has ever 
had. 

Third. The Democratic Party must continue to fight for equality 
of opportunity and security for everyone. 

It must ke^ on with its efforts to assure equality of bargaining 
power to groups wbi^. like agrlculttire and labor, have lacked 
equality of laargalnlng power la the past TBat duty to the sep¬ 
arate groups Is Inevitably joined with another duty to the public as 
a Wh(Se. If government Is to. assure equality of bargaining power 
to any separate groups, then it must also see to It that that bargain¬ 
ing power is not abused, that that bargaining power is used for 
ifitlmaite enhancement of the general welfare. 

Our peqpte want equably of oimortunity. and they also want 
ueourity. They osonaider the soeial-seourlty program a gplendid 
0l3«rt, but they want to see it broadened and strangthenad and 
dtmjfiified. undoubtedly that program can be Improved and 
strengthened so as to guarantee to all our people that minimum 
of securtty which ought to be their rig^t 

We must have equality of opportanlty, we must have social secu- 
xliy, if obr democracy is to survive in this machine age. These Jire 
the foundations of our freedom. 

Fourth. The Democratic Party must make oixr nstlonal abundance 
Into What Yt ^oUid be—a real blessing lor the American people. 

We must dud ways to get the goods which our factories and farms 
can produce Intp tie hamto ctf the people who need them. We must 
never again have the OFBctaCle of great want in the midst of unusual 
abundance. We must never again permit tttch misery that which 
afflicted eo tnony tnffClon Americain homes in 1982. 

The D^to^rtment of Agriculture has started a practical attack on 
this problem Of want in the midst of tfienly with the food skaxnp 
phm now beixig ptatBd in effpet. The blue stao^ are brlnDug the 
e ur pl t iee s of our farms to be heady families in the cities. Also the 
school lunch p r e gr a m of the Depiutmant ts helping to give more 
adequate nounehment to xpHlions of needy children. 


provMas Jobs and good for all ossr wcekera. the foods Of'edlo 

tootoriee are just as de nsedod on the form as die T 

givtof foods ore needed in tfaecBles, We soust and abofi i 
to make our ahundanoe a blessfeng and not m ourse. 

Fifth. The Democratic Party must oonttoue to 
ment AgriesiBaxo, labor, md uo tr y^ and gooseame^ by pinilng 
together, otm inoreaie our necUonol dnoome to fJOOfOQ.eeofOO a 
year. To get a eftfiegOfifOOpOO tooome etther pdvats eaptoi or gov¬ 
ernment cepstall maet 1km h& increased quentlttea. lie hope that 
private cepitad will flow. But If the tknea ore eo eectonsly out of 
Joint as to prevent that, we truet there wtU be snoh a oooperative 
eAort be tw ee n Oeoammeat, agrknihaire. labca, aasd industry in the 
Use of Oevenmaeat ospttal as best to p romote and OMpand the 
nattonal income. 

very low peepto reidisB ttaet today the fntereat otaaoiSt nn priiatt 
and Oovermnent debta combined ere lem than In 1989 and thw take 
no larger share of the notional income than to Ifiii. With a 
8290.900.9091966 nattonal tooome, both our unemptoyment and the 
natkmal deficit can he wtoed out. 

Sixth. The Democratic Party must continue to stand for eoaunon 
ho n es t y—honesty in buolneas and Sumea^ to public afloifa. 

Investors the country over hove had more confldenoe to tbs ffnan- 
eial and ootiMnsdlty marhete beoauae of the Oov e m me nt*! wedokful 
eye. They want that watrbfflibMss matotatoed. Tbay want to be 
mure that the Snmiclal and beaklng syetom operatea, not to line aome 
amrauder’s pockets hut to give the ordtoary cttlaen a aqisare deal. 
They arasit oontinuad the present security of hank deposits, so 
comforting to the person of limited measMi. 

Oonemnm the country over, to 80,906900 Ameriean househotds. 
have gained new safeguards to health and pooketbock in the past 6 
years. These safeguards must be continued and strengthened wtth 
the aid of consumers and honest buaineos. 

The vast majority of busineesmen are honest. Oovernment ihould, 
so far as poeslble, encourage them in their legitimate endeavors. 
They are the men who pay a large part of the Federal income taxes 
and who pHde themselves on lurntohlng Jobs lor laboring men and 
xnarkets for farm products. 

And voters the country over want to be etve that coiruptioxi in 
public omoe win continue to be exposed and swept away. They 
want no let-qp in the drive ogelnst alliances of politics and crime. 
They want no more Teapot Domes In this country. 

Seventh. The Oemoceatic Party saQst make clear that It is against 
all kinds of radicallBm. whether it be of the Communist left, the 
Kaxl right, or the comervatlve oUok-in^the-mud radloaUsm of the 
Tory standpatter. All these forms of radlcaUsm belong to Europe. 
They have no part In our America. 

JEClghth. The DemocraMc Party must find ways of enabling the 
buslxMfieman to play a bigger p^ In building these United States. 
The otanq) plan worked out by the Department of Agriculture Is 
one of the moves we have made In this direction. 1 hope we can 
find others. 

Ninth. The Democratic Party mxist continue to work with labor 
and make the welfare of labor an Integral part of the general 
welfare. 

Tenth. The Democratic Party must continue to keep faith with 
the farmer, 

Jefferson built his party on agriculture. So did Jackson. And 
now Booeevelt, more than any other man who has ever sat in the 
White House, has made agriculture his keystone. More than any 
other man who has ever sat to the White House, he has bemi willing 
to move to help the fanner. More than any other Conginaees, those 
of the last 7 years have been willing to help agriculture. When 1 
think of what my father had to go through in the early twenties in 
working with unwilling Congressmen, unwilling ooUeogues. and an 
unwUltog President, Z give thanks to the Democratic Congrees and 
the Demooratic President. And I give thanks to the Supreme 
Court—now reconstituted as a great tribunal of the peoplo< When 
the people rule in all three toanches of our Oovemment, tt is 
easier to do something for the fanner. 

Fifteen years ago the oauses of the chronic post-war farm trouble 
became dearly apparent. I am going to Hot six of these oauses and 
ask what the Bepublloans did about them. 

1. War-Ume plowtog up of the graes lands and eiq>ansion of 
cultivated crops. 

8. Change of the United States from a debtor to a creditor posi¬ 
tion and toe consequent loss of foreign markets. 

3. The displacement of the horse by automotive power. 

4. The movement of the European nations towaord self-sijIBolenicy 
In food as a war xaeasure. 


A. The new farm competitkm in pioneer countries and colonies. 

6. Growth of monc^ly and price-fixing hy ooeporations. 

For 19 pears the B^iubllaans have pvo^ by their reccod tlsot 
they Intend to do nothUm about toesa six oauses of farm trouble. 
Zn the decade of the twea^ when they had reaponsibil%, they not 
only refused to do anything to remedy these oauses, but they 
actually movsd to the opposite dimoSon. They erected higher and 
hlghso! indiwtrial tariffs aaod made it mom and moors dlflleult Ibr 
other oouatnes to buy our farm products, ^y means cf their 
induetrial tariff they forced ether oduntnes to go into farm pro¬ 
duction to ootoF^te Jdth us. Tb^ taaked about **ttie Amettoan 
market lor the Ameitoan fonnsr/* even toougb they knew or 
should have known that the American fanner needs much move 
than the Amertean market, Mem at |:ime they fostered tnonopoty 
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•nd pploe-flling and special privilege—but not for the farmers. 
For a few years they t^poned the day of reckoning by making 
$5^.000XH>0 of new foreign loans and by pUlng up new private 
debts of $33,000,000,000 In the United States. But that Republican 
house founded on sand came tiimbllng down, and the farmers 
in the years from 1930 to 1988 were crushed under the ruins. 

Since 1033, when the Democrats have had the responsibility, the 
Republlcane—with the exception of a small minority—have given 
no cooperation and have actually obstructed. 

For 7 years the Democrats have steadily directed themselves 
toward building programs which would taka into account the 
causes of the farm trouble. We have tried to recover foreign mar¬ 
kets while at the same time we have taken positive action to 
adjust domestic production to the fact that only a part of the 
foreign markets could ever be recovered. Our farm program, while 
not yet perfect, has been steadily strengthened. It has been ap¬ 
proved by the farmers themselves. Eighty percent of the farmers 
are cooperating and, in actual voting in the South last month. 90 

g ercent of the cotton and tobacco fanners approved. Our program 
as survived two of the worst droughts in the Nation’s history. 
Xt has survived adverse cotirt decision and 3 years of bumper 
crops and surplus. And now that we have had the worst fall 
drought in the history of the country, the program Is giving hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of farmers protection. The evcr-normal 
granary and crop Insurance, both of which I myself had suggested 
and stood for since the middle twenties, are both working. The 
wheat export subsidy plan worked when we needed it. We don't 
need It today, but we can throw it into gear again If conditions 
Justify. 

To cooperate with millions of farmers we had to learn more and 
more every year about decentralization of administration. This 
was hard to do, because there was necessity for a new program 
almost every spring until the spring of 1939. Now, with decen¬ 
tralized farmer cooperation, we hope to settle down for the long 
pull to do the job that ought to be done for the farmer’s sake, 
the soil's sake, and the Nation's sake. We have the best farm 
program this year we have ever had—an all-weather ever-normal 
granary program which lacks only one thing—an assured and con¬ 
tinuing source of revenue. You and I both know that farmers 
are more likely to get that assured and continuing source of reve¬ 
nue under Democrats than they are under Republicans. 

Cotton growers know that for several years the program has 
been all that stood between them and 6-cent cotton. Corn Belt 
farmers know, or should know, that the 15,000,000 acres taken 
out of cotton by the program represent, in terms of cottonseed-oil 
competition, the lard in 16,000,000 hogs. With the lard market 
in Germany lost and the lard market in England greatly reduced, 
this matter of reduced cottonseed competition is one of great 
interest to Corn Belt farmers. Those who try to scare Com Belt 
farmers with visions of tremendously increased supplies of southern 
hogs conveniently forget how much more lard substitute would 
be on the market if the South were growing its customary 
40.000,000 acres of cotton now Instead of less than 25,000,000 
acres. 

Eversrwhere over the Nation the farm program has done wonders 
for the farmers and for the workers and businessmen who depend 
on them. Farm income was only 34 percent of parity in 1932. It 
was 75 percent last year. Iowa's cash farm income was $280,000,000 
in 1932. It was $650,000,000, or two and one-half times as much, 
last year. All of us here in the Corn Belt—whether we are business¬ 
men, professional men. wage earners, or housewives—^are a lot better 
off because corn, wheat, and cotton prices have been prevented from 
falling into the 1932 cellar again. Looking toward the unsettled 
world of the future, we know that the farm program, come peace or 
war, will have a great burden to carry. But the program will be 
equal to the load, provided the farmers and the Government con¬ 
tinue to work together as they did in 1939. 

Our results were achieved only after we had triumphed over the 
bitterest kind of opposition from the Republicans in Congress. The 
vast majority of Republicans have nothing to propose themselves, 
and voted again and again in opposition to all measures intended 
to give income equality to farmers. In November of 1938 I offered 
to meet with the newly elected Republican Members of Congress 
from the Middle West to see if they had any ideas as to a different 
farm program which would deal more effectively with the six fun¬ 
damental causes of agricultural maladjustment. No one met the 
challenge at that time. No one has met it since. About as far as 
they go is to talk about increasing farm Income by higher tariffs on 
farm products—the same old snare, delusion, and false promise. 

The Republican enemies of agriculture in Congress outnumber 
the Republican friends 4 to 1. Most of this friendly minority has 
been serving on the Republican congressional committee which has 
been going around the country recently digging for bait to catch 
farm votes. These farm-belt Republicans, some of whom would 
be much happier with a Democratic label, know just as well as you 
and I that the Republican bosses would never let them do anything 
tubstantlal to help agriculture. The best work they have ever done 
for agriculture is to vote for Democratic farm measxires. Of course, 
we are anxious for the farm program to be improved in every way. 
and we welcome the help of all who are really friendly to agricul¬ 
ture. Some of these men have given farmers valuable between- 
electlon help. And now as a reward for their service to agriculture, 
the Republican leaders are trying to use them like collie dogs in 
an effort to drive the farmers back Into the Republican fold once 
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more. Aside from a few $heep kniem. most of them collies are 
gentle and kindly. But what a master they must serve. Perhaps 
that master will discover some day that farmers are not sheep after 
all, and that ooUle dogs can't herd them. 

The safety of the Nation—ond that applies to agriculture par- 
ticularly^ls In having Representatives In Ck>ngreBs who are both 
Democrats and friends of the farmer. Ihe next best thing is to 
have In Congress a friend of the fanner regardless of his party 
affiliations. But If be be a Bepuhlloan, you have to keep in mind 
that in any crucial matter where the leadership of his party is 
deeply concerned and the party whip is cracked, he wUl be expected 
to desert you tor that leadership. Th$re Is no hope for agriculture 
In the Republican Party, as a party on a national basis, until such 
time as the men in control of that party are themselves convinced 
that their own welfare is dependent on Justice to agriculture and 
they are willing to give the time to study all phases of the agri¬ 
cultural problem. Never In the past has the Republican Party 
approached the farm problem in that spirit; and. Judging from 
their present leadership, we may be sure that It will be utterly im¬ 
possible for them really to change their attitude at any time In the 
near future. 

The true attitude of the dominant element in the Republican 
Party was expressed by Senator Taft, one of the leading candidates 
for the Republican Presidential nomination, when, during his 
recent swing through the Farm Belt, he ridiculed the com and 
wheat loans and the storage program which protects farmers and 
the public against a crop failure. We honor Senator Tapt for his 
frankness. We hope the other Republican candidates will be 
equally frank. But somehow I have the feeling, so far as the farm 
program is concerned, that most of the Republican candidates wlU 
be traipsing around the place dressed like Little Red Riding Hood's 
grandma. We shall have to look closely to see the long teeth. 

The Republicans whom Senator Tapt represents do not realize 
that the absence of the corn and wheat loans, with the world in Its 
present condition, could easily mean 15-cent corn and 20-oent wheat 
in years of good crops. Every farmer who took out a wheat loan 
this summer knows that the loan gave him the benefit of the 
rise in the price of wheat which took place diirlng the last 2 or 8 
months. These Republicans apparently believe the speculator 
should profit from the old-fashioned speculative type of granary 
instead of the farmers profiting from our modem ever-normal 
granary. The Democratic Party wants the farmers—not the specu¬ 
lators—to make any profit that may result from crop disaster and 
improved demand. 

Perhaps Senator Tatt doesn’t speak for the Republicans on the 
farm program. If not, who does? Not the members of the Re¬ 
publican farm committee, surely, because they have Invariably been 
slapped in the face by their Republican colleagues whenever they 
have tried to do anything real for agriculture. Of course, it may 
be that after voting 4 to 1 against all the farm programs the 
Republicans have really changed their hearts. Perhaps they are 
really for the present program after all. If they are, why don’t they 
say BO? If they are not for the present program, why don’t they 
say BO? For more than a year I have been trying to smoke them 
out but their substitute program. If any, is still a deep secret. On 
the farm question the motto of the Republican Party is “duck, 
wiggle, and dodge.” All the Republicans are looking for is a fancy 
plank that will hold together long enough to catch some votes. 

No wonder the farmers are skeptical when they look at the record 
of the Republican Congressmen on agricultural legislation. No 
wonder their confidence in Democratic Congressmen Is Increasing. 
The Democratic majority In Congress again and again has done its 
best to serve agriculture. This winter it will have an opportunity 
to see what can be done to make the farm program more permanent. 
Next summer the Democratic Party must and will write a farm 
plank at the party convention which will be representative of the 
best interests of American agriculture. Next summer the Demo¬ 
cratic Party must and will nominate a ticket headed by forward- 
looking men who will continue to help farmers to meet the fimda- 
mental causes of agricultural trouble. And next fall the voters 
will determine whether the farm program will be Improved by its 
friends or scuttled by its enemies. 

We are entering one of the most Important political campaigns 
in the history of the United States. In it the Democratic Party 
will define Its principles anew and present its leadership to the 
electorate for a vote of confidence. 

We shall win because of our record of achievement in the Inter¬ 
ests of the people. We shall win because we deal with vital Issues 
straightforwardly and without evasion. We must tell the voters 
not merely of our past results but our plans for serving the general 
welfare In the future. 

We shall stand upon the great humanitarian principles upon 
which the party was founded. We shall stand upon the Jacksonian 
principles that Franklin D. Roosevelt has so courageously main¬ 
tained. Those principles, we trust, will permeate the 1940 campaign 
with enthusiasm and oozifidence. Once again our party will be the 
progressive party. Our platform wUl be the one which points to the 
future. Our candidates will have the vision. Our minds, our wills, 
and our hearts will combine to battle for the rights of the American 
people. The fight has begun and we shall not stop \mtil we have 
rejseated In 1940 the glorious victories of 1932 and 1936. The hu¬ 
manitarian principles of Roosevelt must live. Joyously, creatively, 
effectively In the decade of the forties. 
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Proposed ForUficstion of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

6r 

HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday^ January 15,1940 


EDITQ&IAL FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES- OF 

JANUARY 15. 1940 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous csonsent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Times-Herald of today on the 
subject of Guam. 

There being np objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

(Ftom the Washington Times-Herald of January 15. 1940] 
Make Gttam a Salzekt? 

From some remarks dropped recently by high naval officers be¬ 
fore the House Naval Affairs Ck}mmittee we Judge that the proposal 
to make the Island of Guam a big naval station. If not a first-class 
naval base. Is still dear to a lot of naval hearts. 

A few moments* scrutiny of the map of the Pacific Ocean ought, 
we think, to convince any realistic American of the dangers that 
lurk in this proposal like the wad of explosive In a handsomely 
Bt reanU lned and expensively aromatic trick cigar. 

Ttrbuild big fortifications on Guam and propose to def^d It 
against All comers would be to push a salient about 8.850 miles out 
Into the Pacific from our natural Alaska-Hawail-Panama Pacific 
defense line. 

A salient on sea is fully as dangerous as a salient on land. 
Either one of them means lengthening your lines of communication 
and exposing the flanks of the salient to attack. If the enemy can 
pinch off the salient, your losses in men and material are custo¬ 
marily serious. 

The defense of a salient is extremely diffcult and expensive, 
both in men and money as a rule. Verdun was a salient In the 
World War, and the French defense of Verdun against the German 
efforts to pinch It off was probably the bloodiest single military 
operation In world history. 

By setting too much store by Qusun. and planting too many mili¬ 
tary and naval stores on Guam, we woiUd be leading with our 
chin against the Japanese, and It would be a glass chin at that. 

DEFENSE OP THE PHILIPPINES 

Of course, the plan to fortify Guam Is part of a plan to defend 
the Philippines from the Japanese, who want them. 

There are people who read Into the Philippine Ind^ndenoe Act 
an obligation on our part to defend the Islands untU 1946, when 
the act takes effect as now written. There are others—and among 
them are the Philippines' leading politicians—^who say we should 
rewrite the niUlpplne Independence Act so as to obligate ourselves 
to defend the Islands through time and eternity. 

Here again the objection to sticking a salient out Into the Pacific 
comes up, only more so—1,730 miles more so—that being the 
distance from'Guam to the I'iiillppines. 

What the final cost of an attempt to defend the Philippines would 
be. it is hard to estimate. 

But the initial coat of making up our minds to defend the Philip¬ 
pines and buying the naval equipment necessary to undertake that 
defense has been estimated. It was estimated the other day by 
Ool. Frederick Palmer, the noted war correepondent and military 
expert, who said that if we expect to fight In Far Bast waters— 
*'Zn view of loss of power In ratio to distance, we should double 
our proposed naval appropriations to make sure of mastering Japan 
in her own seas.** 

That means that if we wanted to fight Japan in her own waters 
w&a have to appropriate $2,000,000,000 for new naval construction 
Instead of the $1,300,000,000 asked for in the Vinson big-navy bill. 

CUT LOOSE TB 

It would be the height of folly and asking for catastrophe for 
us to plan on fating Japan in Japan’s own seas. 

If we ever have to fight Japan, the place to do It Is somewhere 
near our logical and defensible Pacific line—a line ewingixig down 
from the Aleutian Inlands, through Hawaii, to Panama. 

Abandcming the idea of holding the Quam-PhlUpplne salient 
means abandoalM tlie PhUlpplnas to Whatever fate may have in 
store for them. that is exactly what we should do, and wa 

shouldn't wait till 1948 to do It either. Tbey're a liability to us. 
and they*ve consistently hated what we've tried to do for them, 
and they always Wanted out from under our wing wtu the Japa¬ 


nese shadow loomed up over their sfaotildef a tew years ego. Xth 
too late now for regrete. reamree. and revisions of ^ Independ** 
enoe Act—except a revision moving that time limit from 194$ 
say. 1940. 

Two ships for one. 

Export of Agricultural Prodnctf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15,1940 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the dirt farmers of 
America—^those who actually till the soil—are vitally inter¬ 
ested In markets for the raw agricultural products which they 
produce. They know. In a general way, that our surplufi food¬ 
stuffs must find sale In foreign markets if those who work the 
land in the United States are to be prosperous. They also 
know that foreign demands for their products have been de¬ 
clining rapidly under the administration’s reciprocal trade 
agreements program. However, it Is doubtful if any farmer 
realizes Just how greatly our export trade in crude foodstuffs 
has decreased in recent months. Here are the olAcial Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce figures on the United States expo!l» of 
crude foodstuffs for the first 10 months of 1989 in comparison 
with 1938, by principal classes and countries: 


United States exports of crude foodstuffs, 10 months, 1938 and 1939» 
by principal classes and countries 


Export Items and countries 

10 months ending October— 

Decrease (—) 
increase (-W 

1933 

1930 

Total crude foodstufib. 

$225,822,000 

$97,686,000 

-$128,236,009 

Wheat-. 

72, t3<i, 000 

36,614,000 : 

-86.622,000 

Corn.,.,. . 

89,127,000 

16,476.000 

-73,662,000 

Vegetables (fresh and dried). 

6.682.000 

H, 636,000 

•fl. 954.000 

Fruits (fresh) ... 

88,214,000 

29. 235.000 

~8,979.000 

Other products. 

19, m, 000 

8, 726,000 

-10,937,000 

Princlml export markets: ! 

Belgium... 




16,076,000 

8,684.000 

-7,392.000 

Canada-. 

60.301.000 

22,222,000 

-38,079.000 

China. 

73,000 

2,415.000 

■f2,342.000 

Cubs .. 

1,834,000 

2,369,000 

+536,000 

Denmark. 

4,167,000 

229.000 

-3,938,000 

France....... 

3,600,000 

8,236,000 

-065,000 

Germany..*. 

12,288,000 

768,000 

-11,620,000 

Greece. 

2,272,000 

36,000 

-2,236,000 

Ireland... 

17,166,000' 

2,778,000 

-14,888,000 

Italy-... 

1 1,266,0001 

64.000 

1 -1,202,000 

Mexico... 

8,826,000 

8.354,000 

-461,000 

Nelfaerlaods.... 

23,292,000 

9,468.000 

-18,834,000 

Norway. 

2,661,000 

1.076.000 

-1,676,000 

Portugal—...—. 

2.030,000 

2.106.000 

-2,030,000 
-1,061,000 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom (England, Soot* 

1.068.000 

land, Wales). 

64.312.000 

30,660,000 

-33.652,000 

Total, all countries.. 

22aS2S> 000 

97.6ia000 

-128.23^000 


Souroo: V. 8. Department ot Oommoroe flxerex 


It must be kept in mind that the above figures are for 
crude foodstuffs only, as produced on the farm, and do not 
include the viJue of processed or manufactured foodstuffs. 
It win be noted that there has been a decline in such exports 
to every country listed with the exception of Cuba and 
China; and it must be remembered that the administration 
made an Export Bank loan to China not long ago, tiiiis en¬ 
abling the Chinese to purchase such foodstuffs in the United 
States with American taxpayers’ money. 

The above figures give another reason why American agri¬ 
culture Is not prosperous, and added inroof t^ the Amerioaii 
farmer is discriminated against under the present admtnia- 
tratlon^s foreign-trade program. 
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Ohio and W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12,1940 

Mr. COCHKAN. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jenkins! made considerable reference in 
his speech to the activities of the Work Projects Administra¬ 
tion in his State, saying-— 

The only thing in the relief situation in Ohio is Democratic 
politics. That is the whole story. 

Following his remarks, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bender], a Congressman at large, took the floor, referred to 
his State and his home city, Cleveland, quoting the Governor 
of Ohio at length in his extension of remarks, including state¬ 
ments made by the Governor in his vicious attack upon the 
Roosevelt administration in his speech before the Ohio 
Society in New York. 

During the speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bender] I asked him if it was a fact that President Roosevelt 
personally ordered the W. P. A. to Increase the quota in 
Cleveland during the acute period there which was within 
the last 2 months. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BenderI 
replied the President did not. I then talked over the telephone 
with Xdr. Emerson Ross, Director, Division of Statistics, of the 
W. P, A., and he advised me the President had taken this 
action. When I took the floor to answer the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Bender], I quoted the statement of the Republican 
mayor of Cleveland made before a House committee and 
later over the radio that there were no politics in W, P. A. 
nor in any form of relief in Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to keep the record straight, I have 
secured copies of letters written by W. P. A. oflacials, as well 
as a brief article from the Cleveland News. The letters and 
article tell the real story, and, therefore, under permission 
granted me by the House, I Include them as part of my re¬ 
marks. They follow: 

Work Projects Administration, 
Washington, D, C., Deoemter 18, 1939, 
The Honorable John W. Bricker, 

Governor of Ohio. 

My Dear Governor Bricker: I have read the speech which you 
delivered before the Ohio Society of New York in New York City on 
December 16. Insofar as It represents an attempt to repair your 
battered political fortunes. It neither Interests nor concerns me. 
However, insofar as It is a vicious attack upon my integrity as a 
public official, I cannot Ignore It. 

You charge that the present relief situation in Ohio has been 
brought about by political manipulation on the part of the Work 
Projects Administration and, more specifically, that W. P. A. em¬ 
ployment in Ohio has been reduced to its present level as a pun¬ 
ishment because of Republican victories in the elections of Novem¬ 
ber 1938. 

I took charge of the W. P. A. on December 24, 1938. The estab¬ 
lishment of W. P. A. employment quotas since that time has been 
subject to my personal approval and has been made entirely upon 
my own initiative, I accept full responsibility for the quotas which 
have been allotted to Ohio. IncidentaUy, it would be refreshing If 
you would accept like responsibility for Ohio’s proper share in the 
relief problem. 

Employment quotas In Ohio, as elsewhere, have been based upon 
two primary considerations; first, the amount of the funds made 
available by the Congress; and, second, the unemployment situation 
which has existed in various localities. I have previously informed 
you that the Federal funds available for work relief in the fiscal 
year which included November 1938 were 60 percent greater than 
those available for the current fiscal year. Furthermore, I presume 
that you will not deny that the industrial situation in Ohio has 
greatly improved over that of a year ago. 

For the month of December the employment authorization for 
the State of Ohio is 166,000, of which the allocation to Cuyahoga 
County is 37.000. Actual employment is below that authorized, 
due principally to lack of suitable projects. This in turn Is caused 
in large part by the complete failure of the State of Ohio to facili¬ 
tate the sponsorship of such projects. 


The present Ohio employment authorization represents 6.6 per¬ 
cent of the total national employment authorized by the W. Pv A., 
whereas the population of Ohio is 5.4 percent of the national 
population. 

The charge made in yow speech that employment quotas In Ohio 
were increased subsequent to the time that the relief situation 
there came into national prominence is entirely unfounded. 'Xhe 
present employment authorizations for Ohio for December were 
approved on November 30, 1939, as the official records of this office 
will show. 

I challenge you to produce any scrap of evidence in support of 
the ridiculous charge made in your speech. You have evidently 
afiopted the ancient and shop-worn device of attempting to divert 
attention from the real issue, that of State relief in Ohio, by 
wholly unsupported and absurd statements on another topic. 
Perhaps this was the only method you could devise of attempting 
to escape from the unfortimate dilemma in which you have placed 
yourself by your inept handling of Ohio’s relief problem. 

The unwarranted attack of political manipulation which you 
made on me is the only one that has coxne from any responsible 

r ublic official since I have assumed charge of this administration. 

assure you. however, that your unfairness will not influence me in 
any way in attempting to carry out the responsibilities of the posi¬ 
tion which I hold, namely of using the appropriations made by the 
Congress for providing work relief for the needy unemployed in the 
fairest and most equitable manner possible. In other words, the 
unfortunate people In Ohio who need the assistance which can be 
rendered by the W. P. A. will continue to get it In spite of the 
vicious partisan political utterances of the chief executive of the 
State. 


Yours very truly. 


F. C. Harrington, 

CommUtUyner, 


Work Projects Administration, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1940. 
The Honorable John W. Bricker, 

Governor of Ohio, Columbus. 

Dear Governor Bricker: This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of January 2 which reads as follows: 

“A copy of your letter to Mr. A. T. Bums, executive vice presi¬ 
dent of Community Chest and Councils, Inc., has been forwarded 
to me. 

’T want a definite statement from you as to what the Incorrect 
statements made by me that you refer to In your letter were. You 
are a public servant and I presume responsible for what you say 
and 1 also presume that you have the facts to back up your state* 
ment.” 


In my letter to Mr. Burns to which you refer I simply asked 
whether or not the National Community Chest Association en¬ 
dorsed your proposed relief program as was Implied in your speech 
before the Ohio Society in New York City on December 16, a 
mimeographed copy of which was furnished me by the Republican 
National Committee. 

You are correct in your presumptions that I am responsible as 
a public servant for what I say and you are also correct in pre¬ 
suming that 1 have facts to back up these statements. The Same 
facts are easily available to you. 

Your request for information as to what Incorrect statements 
were made by you seems to me quite adequately answered by 
W. P. A. Commissioner Harrington's letter to you of December 18. 

I will take the liberty, however, of adding to and emphasizing 
the answer to the main charge In your speech, which was that the 
W. P. A. employment quotas in the State of Ohio were manipulated 
In 1938 for political purposes and were again manipulated in 1939 
in the other direction as a punishment to the State because of 
Republican victories In the 1938 elections. 

Commissioner Harrington has adequately answered the charge 
of political manipulation In the W. P. A. in Ohio during 1939. 

It happens that In 1938. as regional director of the W. P. A. In 
the Mlddlewest, I had the full and complete responsibility for 
establishing emplo 3 rment quotas for those States. Any charge that 
the employment on the W. P. A. in Ohio was in the slightest degree 
manipulated for political considerations is completely untrue. 

I am taking the liberty of attaching a copy of a letter written 
by me to the New York 'Times following the Times report on your 
New York City speech. 

Sincerely yours, 

Howard O. Hunter, 
Deputy Commissioner, 


Work Projects Administration, 
Washington, D. C., December 20, JgJf, 

Charles Merz, 

Editor, The New York Times, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Mebz; In his speech to the Ohio Society of New Ydtk last 
Saturday, as reported In the New York Times. Oovernm^ Bgiffiier 
accused the national administration of playing politics with relief 
and of discriminating against Ohio in its W. P. A. policy. 

Until last January I was regional director of the Midwestern States, 
so that 1 am personally acquainted with the history ol Relief and 
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W. P. A. In Ohio. X can My ttem my own toowledge of the eltuetion 
that the Governor's chMgM are completely untrue. 

Governor BrKdEear hcumi his ohaifes against the W. P. A. on the 
fact that W. P. A. employment in Ohio has been reduced some 63 
percent from the peak reached last year and that this la somewhat 
more than the average reduction for the coimtry as a whole. He 
falls completely, however, to mention the fact that W. P. A. employ¬ 
ment in Ohio had previously increased considerably more than In 
^e country as a whole. He falls also to mention that the current 
W. P. A. quota for Ohio is 7.3 percent of the national total, whereas 
Ohio has but 6.4 percent of the total population of the United 
States. 

The increase in 1038 was, as everyone knows, the result of the 
severe slump In business activity and employment which took place 
in late 1987 and early 1088 and which hit Ohio and other heavy 
Industry States particularly hard. The decline in manufacturing 
employment was more than 40 percent greater for Ohio than for 
the country as a whole. 

In the spring of 1088 Congress recognised the serious relief sltua- 
tUm which the recession of the preceding months had produced and 
paawd a large additional appropriation for W. P. A. Following its 
established policy of serving as a flexible instrument to meet actual 
needs where they are peatest, the W. P. A, increased its rolls most 
tn those States whlCh had been hardest hit. Ohio was one of these. 

In the business recovery of the past year, Ohio has been fortunate 
as compared with many other States. This la particularly true of 
recent months, when the machine and metal industries of Ohio 
have benedted strikingly from the war boom. During the last 
year the In^ease in manufacturing employment was more than 30 
percent greater for Ohio than for the country as a whole. 

Ohio has been notably deficient in meeting Its relief responsi¬ 
bilities. Its contribution for general relief has been below the 
average for the whole country and less than half that of neighboring 
industrial States. With business conditions In Ohio favorable, rela¬ 
tive to those In the country, as a whole, the W. P. A, would have been 
unjustified In continuing the favored treatment for Ohio which had 
been necessary to meet the emergency created by the depression of 
early 1038. 

Oovemor Brlcker chaiigeB that the W. P. A. In Cleveland has 
large numbers of people on Its rolls who are not In need. This 
allegation Is without the slightest basis in fact. W. P. A. Is re¬ 
quired by law to take 05 pereent of its employment from those 
certified as in need. In Cleveland 07.3 percent of all people em¬ 
ployed by W. P. A. have been oertlfied as in need by the Cuyahoga 
County Relief Agency, under a RqsubUoan administration. Thus, 
far from padding the rolls with people who do not require relief, 
the W. P. A. In Ohio is actually under the quota of nonrelief 
workers established by Congress. 

1 challenge Governor Bricker to produce the names and addresses 
of those W. P. A. workers In Cleveland who have been certified as 
in need but who are not in need. 1 challenge him to produce the 
name and address of even one such worker. 

Whft Governor Bricker really wants is to return relief to the 
States. He Implies that this In some magical way will both re¬ 
duce total costs of the program and Improve the situation of the 
needy unemployed. Unfortunately be does not tell us how the 
miracle Is going to be worited. If he Is acquainted with the 
disposition of the Federal W. P. A. dcdlar he undoubtedly thinks 
a discrete silence on the details of bU scheme—^whatever it may 
be—the better part of valor. 

Of total Federal W. P. A. expenditure, 8.4 percent goes to admin¬ 
istrative oosts. This Is the lowest percentage of administrative 
cost that has ever been recorded by any relief agency—in fact It 
Is only one-half to one-thlrd of what most State and local relief 
agencies spend on adxnlnistratton* In Its study of W. P. A., For¬ 
tune magaslne states that the W. P. A. "functions with an efficiency 
of which any industrialist would be proud." 

The next largest slice of Federal W. P. A. expenditiires, per¬ 
cent, goes for materials. Any cutting of material costs results in 
poorer projects. If material oosts are cut far enough It means a 
retitm to leaf raking or the dole. Overwhelming opinion of peo¬ 
ple in this country, as expressed in Gallup polls and otherwise, is 
imainst either of these alternatives. The people definitely feel 
that Idiose who are unemployed Should be given a chance to work 
on worth-while Jobs. 

The other 88 percent of the money spent by W. P. A. goes to the 
project workers themselves. Here obviously is where any savings 
that are going to be effected must come. Oovemor Bricker wants 
cheaper relief. He can get It only by taking It out of the hides of 
the needy unemployed who work on W. P. A. projects. The average 
monthly wage on W. P. A. is about $54—this. It must be remem¬ 
bered, for family heads. Perhaps Oovemor Bricker thinks that 
$54 a month Is too muOh lor an American family to get. I doubt 
if the majority of his countrymen wlU agree with him. A saving 
which requires American families to try to get along on less than 
W. P. A. wages Is a very poor form of economy. 

Governor Bricker is fond of acousl^ others of playing politics 
with human misery. As far as the w. P. A. Is coneemed It is 
worthy of note that ttm Republloan mayor of Ctoveland* In an 


open hearing before a congressional committee In the spring of 
1930, stated, without reservation* the W. P. A. In Cleveland has not 
been politically active in any fashion. 

It is Ironic to note that in 1088 it was the Democratic candidates 
for Congress who complained that we were favoring the Repub¬ 
licans and that the Republicans in Cleveland were using the 
W. P. A. to their advantage. Not one sinf^e complalttt was made 
by the Republicans of Cleveland that the w. P. A. was being used 
by the Democrats. 

To the credit of the Republican mayor of Cleveland It should 
be noted that investigation showed convincingly that Mayor Harold 
Burton at no time showed the slightest desire to use the W. P. A. 
for political purposes. Mayor Burton, In the midst of a recession 
that hit hla city Imrder than any other in the Union, conducted his 
relations with the Federal Government and the W. P. A. on the 
highest plane. 

Governor Bricker knows also that In the 3 weeks before the 
election of 1938. the W. P. A. rolls In Ohio were cut by some 6,000. 
If the W. P. A. were playing politics in Ohio it would certainly have 
waited until after the election to cut its rolls. 


It looks as though Governor Bricker himself were the only one 
who Is Interested in turning the severe crisis of Ohio's needy tm- 
employed into a political issue. By acctislng others he seeks to 
divert attention from the inadequacy of the direct relief pro¬ 
vided by his own administration. In talking loudly about politics 
he hopes to delude people into accepting a cheaper relief set-up 
which in actuality will only mean a lowering of the subsistence 
standard of hundreds of thousands of already hard-pre«Md families. 

Sincerely yours, 


Howard O. Huntxe, 
Xieputy CommiBsioner, 


[From the Cleveland News of December 25, 1930] 

W. P. A. was W1X4JN0 TO SUPPLY THE JOBS BUT THE CITT GOULD NOT 
FINANCE THE WORN, OVTZCIAL BAYS 

To THX Edxtor of the Nxws. 

Sir: In your Issue of December 18 you make the statement that: 
**Washlngton*s W. P. A. juggling before and after the 1033 elections, 
in which the Cleveland cut of 76,000 to 80,000 jobe was the most 
severe slash in the country." 

On May 13, 1938, Mayor Harold H. Burton, of Cleveland, broadcast 
the following statements: 

"About one-third of the workers in greater Cleveland are out of 
work. This number has doubled since October (of 1937). There 
were then 90,000 out of work. There are now 1B5.000. This means 
370,000 people, or nearly one-thlrd of greater Cleveland's population, 
today are unemployed or dependent on an unemployed worker. 

"The Federal Government has thoroughly examined Cleveland's 
finances and relief policies. Based on this study, its officials in 
Washington, Chicago, Columbus, and Cleveland are cooperating 
completely with us in meeting the ctIbIb. 

"The administration of relief In Cleveland, whether under Fed¬ 
eral. State, county, or city control has been strictly nonpartisan." 

Does your comment on juggling mean that Mayor Burton was 
wrongs—that Cleveland did not need the W. P. A, jobs? 

The day following Mayor Burton's broadcast, you said In an edi¬ 
torial headed Facts. Figures, and Famine; 

"The common sense of these statements of fact seems to us so 
powerful and conclusive that we cannot Imagine any honest citizen 
of Ohio who could hear them and remain xmmoved, nor any legis¬ 
lator who could hear them and remain blindly hostile." 

Has The News changed Its mind about the need In Cleveland in 
1938? As to the reduction, the true picture of that is that the 
reduction was accomplished gradually. The peak of W. P. A, em¬ 
ployment. 79,648 was reached on October 5—-a month before election. 
By election day it had decreased by 2,000 workers. It decreased 
thereafter as follows; December, 74,563; January, 71,343; February, 
87.066; March, 67,780; April, 64,113; May, 88,287; June. 62,817; July, 
61,454; August, 38,960; September, 29,762; October, 80,646; Novem¬ 
ber. 30,206, The News' remark about juggling before and after the 
1938 election Implies that W. P. A. withheld employment qtiota from 
Cleveland. On the oontrary, Cleveland has for weeks had 7,000 
more quota than it took advantage of. The Inability of the city and 
other fgrnnsQTlng units to provide their share of the cost of the 
projects kept those vacanolee unfilled. And I am sure that The 
News would not advocate mator Federal financing Of W. P. A. 
projects. As to the helpfulnesi of W. P. A. tn Cleveland, Mayor 
Burton, In his letter of December 16, advised tiovemor Bricker as 
follows: 

^Throughout the year, and particularly during this period of 
emergency ♦ • • the Federal Government through its W. P. A. 
and Its Federal Surplus Oommodlttes Corporation, has cooperated 
quickly and effectiyaiy to meet the emeigenoy. This action has been 
of great value to Cleveland and will continue to be of the utmost 
importance.** 


Bpeokd Assisfont; Federal Wijtki Agency. 
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Basis for a Prosperous Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1940 


ADDREBS BY JOHN L2® COULTER. PH. D., LL. D.. FORMER 

PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE. AND MEMBER 

OP UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
address of Dr. John Lee Coulter, former president of North 
Dakota State College and member of the United States Tariff 
Commission, before the members of the American Livestock 
Association, on January 12, 1940, at Denver, Colo.: 

Members of the American National Livestock Association, guests, 
and friends, I came here directly from Washington, our National 
Capital, where the subject of leading importance today is the move¬ 
ment to extend for another period of 3 years the act of Congress 
providing for the negotiation, of reciprocal-trade agreements. So 
Important is the subject that the President In his annual address 
to the Congress on the state of the Nation, after devoting one-third 
of hls time to a discussion of foreign affairs devoted about one- 
thlrd of his time to consideration of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. Only one-third of his time was left for the consideration 
of other topics. Because of the Importance of the subject and its 
direct bearing upon the prosperity of agriculture—and especially 
the prosperity of livestock growers—it seems appropriate that I 
should center my address today around that subject. I had, In 
fact, ah’eady drafted a much more general address In which dis¬ 
cussion centered around all of the various elements which enter 
Into national prosperity. Now, however, it seems to me appro¬ 
priate that I limit myself very largely to a discussion of this one 
subject. 

A trade agreement, as you know. Is a special kind of treaty; 
perhaps I should say “a special type of commercial treaty/* The 
dictionary says that “a treaty Is an agreement between two or 
more nations.” Presumably all treaties are reciprocal in the sense 
that each country makes certain pledges and conresslons in exchange 
for equivalent pledges and concessions from the other or others 
as the case may be. It would seem perfectly proper, therefore, to 
briefly refer to “reciprocal-trade agreements” as “trade treaties” 
since they are agreements, reciprocal In nature, and deal with 
trade. 

I believe it Is true that In every country treaties are negotiated 
by the President and members of hls Cabinet—with the assistance 
of ministers or specially appointed delegates to conferences—or by 
the king, emperor, dictator, or corresponding chief executive. In 
other words, treaties are negotiated under the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the chief executive offleor. I believe it is also true that 
In every country—except those run by dictators—treaties are then 
submitted to the Parliament or Congress or other representative 
body elected by the people for their approval. In our own coun¬ 
try provision Is made in the Constitution for the negotiation of 
treaties by the President and for their approval by the Senate 
before they become binding documents. 

EMERGENCY 

In 1933-34 it was believed by the President and Congress that 
an emergency existed which Justified a departure from the usual— 
and constitutional—^procedure. And an amendment was adopted 
to the Tariff Act of 1930 providing for these special trade treaties— 
June 12, 1934, This act authorized the President to both negotiate 
and proclaim these, by calling them agreements rather than treaties, 
without Senate approval. But the period during which agreements 
might be made was limited to 3 years, and the agreements were 
to be effective for a base period of 3 years. Three years after, 
however—1936-37—it was believed that the emergency still existed 
or that a new one had arisen. Pew agreements had been negotiated; 
there was little evidence of harm as a result of those negotiated; 
most countries were advancing more or less definitely out of the 
world-wide depression, so that at the request of the President the 
act was extended for another period of 3 years—from June 12, 1937, 
to June 12, 1940. 

Now It is said that the emergency still exists, or that a new one 
has arisen, and a resolution has been introduced to extend the act 
for another period of 3 years, to June 12, 1943. In the meantime, 
revolutions and wars have spread over many nations—In spite of 
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the claim that trade treaties would save the world from neW out¬ 
breaks of armed conflict. In the meantime, too, those engaged ,in 
agriculture, Industry, and labor in the United States have found 
that little or no benefit has come from the trade agreements while, 
on the other hand, they detect much harm. Under the olroum- 
stanoes there are many who believe that since the Senators art 
employed for full-time duty and paid by the year, as are members 
of the Senate staff, these special treaties should be made subject 
to Senate approval before they are made effective. Just as other 
treaties must have Senate approval, as provided by the Constitution, 
and Just as treaties In other countries must first meet with parlia¬ 
mentary approval. If the Senate is not In session when one of 
these trade treaties Is completed, and if It seems desirable to make 
It effective at a very early date, the Senate can be called Into session; 
or the Senate can be held in session without holding Congress. 
This is not an uncommon procedure, 

I am disposed to accept the view that if the act providing for 
these trade treaties is to be extended for a period of 3 years they 
should be made subject to Senate approval (1) unless or until the 
scope of these treaties is adequately delimited, (2) unless or until a 
measuring stick is prescribed to define concessions to be granted 
and to be secured, and (3) unless or until a foreign-trade board 
has been created with detailed Instructions as to the method, scope, 
character, etc., of carrying out the will of the people as expressed 
by Congress—corresponding to the Federal Reserve Board with its 
jurisdiction over our monetary, banking, and credit system or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over our transportation sys¬ 
tem, etc. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS AS PEACE TREATIES 

Much has been said during recent years as to the merit of trade 
treaties as, in fact, peace treaties. First, it was said that these 
trade treaties would definitely serve to maintain peace or prevent 
wars not only between the United States and foreign countries, but 
even among foreign countries, because of their unconditional most- 
favored-nation characteristics. But since the passage of the act, 
June 12, 1934, there have been more revolutions and wars—declared 
and undeclared—among foreign countries than during any recent 
comparable period. Certainly the United States ran the risk of 
becoming definitely Involved in these revolutions and wars by 
launching trade-treaty negotiations with Spain and Italy and then 
failing to contlpue to a successful conclusion; also by stepping into 
the very center of the European confusion by negotiating trade 
treaties with Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Sweden; not to mention 
agreements with Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, France, and 
Great Britain. It does not appear that trade treaties served to 
maintain world peace. 

Second, much has been said to the effect that a continuation of 
the trade-treaty program would help to restore world peace among 
warring countries. Just how this is to be done, for instance, in the 
case of Japan, Manchukuo, and China; or In the case of Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland; or in the case of Italy, Ethiopia, 
and Albania; and now in the case of Russia and Finland; or, finally, 
in the case of Germany, which Is at war with France and members 
of the British Empire, has not been disclosed. There are many 
who are not able to comprehend how these trade treaties can do 
otherwise than Increase the confusion and chaos. 

Third, It Is argued that the trade-treaty program should be 
carried on In order to bring order out of chaos after world peace 
has come. It is admitted by all that economic chaos does exist and 
will exist whether an early peace Is restored or whether war con¬ 
tinues until many nations have collapsed in exhaustion. But no 
concrete statement has been made to indicate how these trade 
treaties are to bring order out of chaos. 

Thoughtful and conscientious national leaders, both among 
statesmen, educators, business leaders, and others are disposed to 
believe that the trade-treaty program serves no useful purpose, and 
is. in fact, dangerous while, on the other hand, they believe 
that treaties between the United States and foreign countries should 
be subject to Senate approval, (b) that rules governing our foreign 
trade should be acted upon by Congress just as the Neutrality Act 
recently was passed by Congress, and (c) that peace and order must 
be restored at the world peace table. 

TRADE TREATIES IN LlEtJ OF TARIFF REVISION BY CONGRESS 

Since the emergency feature of these trade treaties is no longer 
tenable and since. In fact, they are not peace treaties, did not pre¬ 
vent wars, cannot stop wars, and cannot take the place of a world 
peace treaty after wars have ceased, we may look at them for what 
they really are. 

ITiese trade treaties are, in fact, a piecemeal revision of the tariff 
by executive action. The whole program was and is a device to take 
tariff making away from the legislative body (the Congress of the 
United States) and center It In not a foreign trade board or a 
bipartisan commission but In the hands of the President and a 
member of hls cabinet, particularly concerned with international 
diplomacy. Thus, the new program becomes, in fact, a new type 
of dollar diplomacy. Foreign countries are promised all manner of 
special advantages In the markets of the United States in return 
for agreeing to suggestions from the United States as to how these 
foreign countries should conduct their own affairs. It is a form of 
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intsrference !n tba ooadiiet of fmlgn bostmew which may very 
well In the long run Involve the United States in all maimer of 
dUBeulty. 

A IWW TASlfT VAOTS 

Kmbargo versus free trade. There are no isolationists In the 
United States and no free trades—or at least they are as few tn each 
mnp as Oommunists on the one hand and Fascists on the other. 
Of oouzee, these few extreme Isolationists and free traders are noisy 
and must be watched. But probably more than 90 percent of us 
are for something far less than emb^o on the one hand, but far 
more than free trade on the other. That we are not isolationists is 
Shown by the fact that whereas 100 years ago only 6 percent of our 
hnports were on the free list. 90 years ago 15 percent were on the 
free list, 65 years ago 25 percent of our Imports were on the free llet, 
60 years ago (1900) about 50 percent was on the free list, and now 
from 60 to 70 percent of our Imports are on the free list. Our goal 
Is not Isolation but the highest possible standards of living and the 
greatest possible prosperity for au—^producer and consumer, city and 
country, North. South, Bast, ahd West. 

High tariff did not cause depression and low tariff will not restore 
prosperity. The tariff acts since the World War (acts of 1921, 1922, 
and 19S0) averaged considerably lower than the average rates of 
duty In tariff acts for 50 years before the World War. I refer you 
to the table on ^age 448 of the last “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States,” issued May 1,1939. by the United States Department 
of Commerce. In other words, recent protective tariff acts did not 
set a new high level of tariff rates. They revised the low Tariff Act 
of 1913 by restoring a tariff level somewhat lower than the average 
of tariff acts maintained for a period of 50 years before the outbreak 
of the World War. 

COLLAPSE IN FOREIGN TRADE 1920-32 WAS NOT RELATED TO TARITP ACTS 
IN THIS COUNTRY OR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

We In the United States are all familiar with the fact-that the 
value of Imports into the United States decreased fully two*thirds 
<66% percent) between 1920 and the bottom of the world depres¬ 
sion. Since this decrease took place at about the same time as the 
passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, it is not surprising that many 
uninformed persons (or others with special motives to promote) 
should place the blame squarely upon the passage of the tariff act. 
But closer analysis discloses, first, that two-thirds of our imports 
were already on the free list and were left on the irde list; and sec¬ 
ond, that the decrease in value of Imports on the free list was 
exactly at the same rate as decrease In value of dutiable Imports, 
Third. It should be added that value of exports to all foreign coun¬ 
tries fell to exactly the same rate, and yet we do not immediately 
blame that upon tariff acts by all foreign countries. 

Frequent reference la made to the fact that the recent depression 
was World-Wide in its extent. But here we usually stop. Let us, 
however, examine world foreign-trade figures. Imports Into all 
nations in the world (109 countries) averaged slightly more than 
683,000,000.000 annually during the 6-year period 1925-29. Then 
world Imports started do,wn (In response to a world-wide collapse In 
prices, especially of raw materials such as rubber, sugar, coffee, milk, 
tin, and many others). By 1930 (before the passage of our tariff act) 
world Imports had fallen below $29,000,000,000, a decrease of nearly 
$74)00,000,000. By 1931 world imports had fallen to $21,000,000,000, 
another decrease of nearly $8,000,000,000. By 1932 world imports 
had fallen to less than $14,000,000,000, another decrease of about 
$7,000,000,000. World Imports decreased slightly again in 1933 and 
1934. The combined reduction in value of world imports into 109 
countries represents a decrease of about 66% percent between 1029 
and 1032. In other Words, the decrease in the world as a whole was 
almost exactly the same as the decrease in the United States. 

What has been said with reference to the falling off In value of 
Imports applies equally with reference to value of exports. 

Just as the Tariff Act of 1930 had no measurable relationship to 
the world-wide decline In Imports and exports, so. too, the so-called 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act had no relationship to the recovery. 
Imports into the United States had fallen to $1823.000.000 by 1982, 
but had increased to $2,047,000,000 by 1986. This was an 

increase of $726,000,000. or considerably more than 60 percent before 
any Important trade agreements had been negotiated. Indeed, the 
only agreements completed before January 1, 1986. were those with 
Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, and Sweden. Without going into detail, it is 
enough to add that the value of exports likewise increased almost 
$700,000,000 between 1932 and 1935. Also, without going into detail, 
it is enough to note that world Imports and exports had likewise 
definitely started to Increase before the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act In the United States. 

PRESENT EXPANSION OP EXPORTS NOT DUB TO TXmEZON CONCESSIONS IN 
RSCXPEOCAL-TRADE AGRKEMENTB 

But it is pointed out by proponents of the trade-agpeements 
program that actually exports from the United States have in« 
creased from $2488,4144)00 in 1034 when the Trade Treaty Act was 
passed to $3>O044)95,OOO in 2838 and that prellminajry estimates of 
exports for 1088 are almost exactly the sa$ie. In other words, the 
douar value of exports has actuary Increased shout 45 percent elnce 
1934. This they wish to attribute to the Trade Treaty Act. U 
does seem, therefore, desirable to examine the claim. First, It seems 
desirable to exclude exports to the countries engaged in wars and 
revolutions during the 6-year period In question. Japan and China 
(including Manchukuo. Hong Kong, and Shantung) have been in 
a chaotic condition. The same applies to Italy, including Ethiopia 
and Albania. The same also applies to Spain and Germany, in¬ 


cluding Austria and OsecffioslovBlda. Onr exports to these unfortu¬ 
nate countries have actually fallen off since 1034 a total of $26,- 
037.000. When exports to these countries are excluded, It appears 
that exports to au other countries actually increased 60 percent 
rather than 46 percent already noted. We may now properly divide 
these exports between “exports to trade-agreement countries” and 
“exports to other non-trade-agreement ootmtries.’* I shall not 
burden you with detailed figures, but shall be glad to furnish them 
to anyone on request, taken from the official Government reports. 
Strangely enough, they show that the increase In exports to trade- 
agreement countries was 61 percent and to the other non-trade- 
agreement countries likewise It was almost exactly 60 percent. 
Thus, from the Government statistics it appears that, first, the 
Increase In our exports only took place before any important 
trade agreements were negotiated aa a part of world-wide recovery, 
preparation for war, etc., but, second, that our export trade in¬ 
creased as much to the non-trade-agreement countries (excluding 
those at war) as to the trade-agreement countries. Incidentally, 
the third point may be made to the effect that world imports and 
exports among all of the 109 other countries likewise gained at 
approximately the same rate. 

TRASS AGREEMENTS DOING ACTUAL DAMAGE TO AORXCULTUEB 

There would be little value In this discussion merely In ahowlng 
that trade agreements have accomplished no useful purpose. By 
far the more Important subject Is with reference to possible harm 
that may have been done. On this point It is enou|^ to say that 
a recent Investigation disclosed that whereas the quantity of all 
Imports Into the United States Increased as a part of the general 
recovery extending between 1934 and 1987 by 62 percent, the 
Increase In quantity of commodities on which tariff reductions 
were made in reciprocal-trade agreements increased 123 percent 
From this it would appear very definitely that concessions granted 
in trade agreements greatly stimulated the volume of Imports. The 
same Investigation disclosed that whereas prices in raneral ad¬ 
vanced about 20 percent between 1934 and 1987, prices of commodi¬ 
ties on which tariff reductions were made decreased about 10 per¬ 
cent (9.9 percent). Thus, it appears that concessions made by the 
United States have had the following general results: 

(1) They have served to force farm prices down or to prevent 
them from rising, or at least to slow down the advance which was 
taking place. On this point, they have gone directly contrary to 
efforts being made to Improve the price level. 

(2) They have displaced farm products In the American market 
by encouraging an increase In the quantity of imports. 

(3) They have displaced factory products In many cases, thus 
causing unemployment and hurting the farm market by lowering 
the purchasing power of factory wage earners. 

(4) They have been a factor In holding down factory pay rolls 
because of the more severe competition from foreign products, thus 
lowering labor’s purchasing power and Interfering with development 
of a profitable market In the United States for the products of the 
farm. 

If time permitted, I could cite you great numbers of individual 
cases where these different injurious effects are clearly evident. 
I shall be glad to do so by correspondence If any of you desire 
more In detail. 

EXTENT OP TARITP REVISION 

I am asked day after day to give facts stnd figures concerning the 
extent to which tariff revision has been carried through thus far. 
Permit me to cite just a few facts. A report just released by the 
Tariff Commission indicates that in 1937 imports of all commodities 
subject to duty were valued at $1,442,000,000. Rates of duty have 
been reduced on commodities whose import value was $815,000,000. 
Thus, rates of duty have been reduced on 42 percent of all dutiable 
imports. Perhaps I should say in passing that this applies equally to 
Bgrtcultural and nonagricuitural Items. In fact rates of duty have 
been lowered on 47 percent of all dutiable agricultural imports (In¬ 
cluding articles made from agricultural raw materials), while reduc¬ 
tions have been made on only 30 percent of strictly nonagricuitural 
dutiable imports. There are about 2,500 commodities subject to 
tariff duties. Already reductions have been made on about 1,100 of 
these Items, or again, about 42 percent of all import commodities. 
On the other hand, although the law authorlxes Increase or decrease 
not to exceed 60 percent In any case, It is significant that thus 
far no increases have been granted. In other words, this is a broad 
general downward revision of the Tariff Act by the executive de¬ 
partment charged primarily with the responsibility of maintaining 
hlcndly relations with foreign countries and not especially con¬ 
cerned with “keeping the home fires btirnlng.” As already noted, 
the law permits increases or reductions not to exceed 50 percent. 
The question arises as to the extent to which reductions have been 
carried. A recent official report from the Tariff Oommlsalon dis¬ 
closes that up to date reductions have averaged 38 percent. In other 
words, the average rate of duty has been cut considerably more than 
one-third. As already noted, reductions In the case of agricultural 
commodities have been equal to or greater than in the case of non- 
agrtoultbral. While the reduction on all items has averaged 38 
percent, the reduction on agricultural Items has averaged 40 2>erQent, 
While the reduction on nonagrlcxiltural items has averaged only 36 
percent. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT PROPONENTS CLAIM THAT “SMALL REDUC¬ 
TIONS WITH LIMITED TAEIPP QUOTAS HURT ONLY A LITTLE” 

In defending reductions, especially on agricultural products, pro¬ 
ponents of trade-agreements program have made much of the fact 
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that rate reduotlons have bean relatively small and that In many 
oases tariff quotas have been established. Many addresses have been 
made claiming that the Increase in Imports amounts to only a 
trickle. This goes directly contrary to the well>known fact that 
**Juat a little bit less than enough rain Is a drought and spells dis¬ 
aster.” or again. “Just a little bit more than enough rain is a flood 
and Spells disaster.” It was because the Mississippi River gets 1 
foot or 2 feet out of its banks that hundreds of mifilons of dollars 
of public money have been ^nt to control the flow. Scores of 
other lUustrations could be given. The National Government under 
A. A. A. moves into a community and buys Just a little to give 
away for relief in order to raise the price to farmers. It would 
seem that if taking Just a little out of the bucket will keep it 
from overflowing, then adding Just a little to the bucket will make 
it overflow. And so it is that the tariff program has lowered or 
held down prices to farmers and displaced farmers in the American 
market; thus leaving more natural resources Idle and lowering the 
purchasing power of agriculture for Industrial products; thus lead¬ 
ing to more unemployment. 

METKOXMS OF CONDtTCTINa XCEGOTZATZONS 

Much is said during the current debate with reference to methods 
of negotiating reciprocal-trade agreements compared with methods 
of tariff revision by Congress. Proponents of trade treaties stress 
the fact that “they provide for public hearings.” Having presided 
at a dozen of these public hearings, I can bring witness to the fact 
that they do not compare with public hearings conducted by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives or the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. But far more important than 
this is the fact that after the public hearings, when Congress re¬ 
vises the tariff, there is open and extended public debate. All of 
this is secret under the trade-treaty program. The public is kept 
absolutely in the dark. If there is logrolling as claimed in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate, it is in public view 
and in response to the demand of the people who make up the 
total citizenship of America. The logrolling which is carried on by 
those negotiating trade agreements, such as the public decision to 
withdraw copper In connection with the agreement with Chile or 
the decision to discontinue negotiations with Argentina (until 
after the Trade Agreements Act has been extended and after the 
elections have been held) is far more undesirable than logrolling 
before the public gaze. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between tariff revision by Congress 
and by the President with the aid of the Stat§ Department is the 
fact that Congress attempts to arrive at “difference In cost of pro¬ 
duction in the case of competing commodities between the United 
States and the principal foreign supplier." Decision is based upon 
the Judgment of 600 Members of Congress elected by the people of 
the country. In the case of trade treaties the President and Secre¬ 
tary of State make the decision influenced by their desire “to 
appease foreign countries" or “to demonstrate that we are good 
neighbors" or “in an attempt to Influence foreign countries in the 
method which they have chosen to pursue in regulating their own 
foreign trade." 

NEW TITLE TO TRADE TREATY ACT 

If the act authorizing reclprocsJ-trade agreements is extended for 
another 3 years, there are many who believe that the title should 
be changed to read: “An act to bring about longer hours of labor 
in the United States, to force a lowering of wages, to bring about 
lower prices for farm products, to retire farm land from produc¬ 
tion, to increase the dependence of the people of this country upon 
foreign sources for their everyday requirements, to make it impos¬ 
sible for farmers to pay their Interest, mortgages, taxes, freight rates, 
and other overhead burdens, and for other purposes.” 

REVENUE 

The Tariff Act Is a revenue measure as well as a measure to 
regulate the foreign trade of the United States. In 1929 the Tariff 
Act produced $580.976.000—more than half a billion dollars of 
revenue. By 1938 this was down to only $293.070,000—a decrease of 
almost $300,000,000. It is true that part of this decrease is due to 
the fact that prices of Imports are much lower than they were in 
1929. Thus, if a given commodity was valued at $100 in 1929 and 
if the tariff rate were 40 percent, the revenue would be $40. If the 
same commodity at the present time is valued at $60 and the rate of 
duty remains the same, or 40 percent, the revenue is only $24. In 
this case the mere faUlng off in price of imported commodities 
called for a loss of $16 in revenue. Then, too, a small part of the de¬ 
crease is due to the fact that the quantity of Imports Is slightly 
lower, although it is well to note here that the quantity of im¬ 
ports In 1937 was exactly the same as the quantity in 1929. In 
other words, the number of tons, pounds, bushels, bales, barrels, 
gallons, etc., imported in 1937 added up to exactly the same as 
the number imported in 1929 so that quantity of imports is not 
the important factor in the lowering of Government revenue. The 
big factor In lowering Government revenue has been the reduction 
in rates of duty on Imported commodities under the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. A recent study by the United States 
Tariff Commission discloses that the lower rates of duty on trade 
agreements thus far negotiated would produce $113,000,000 less of 
revenue than the rates in effect before the passage of the act. Here 
then we have the National Government deliberately sacriflclng an 
Important source of revenue at the same time that other serious 
effects upon domestic agriculture, industry, and labor result. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This brief address would not be complete without at least some 
Indication of what recommendations might be made in view of 
the present move to extend the trade-agreements program for 
another period of 8 years. Very briefly, I believe that the facts 
already presented justify the following suggestions: Trade treaties 
are, of course, a special form of commercial treaties, and the Presi¬ 
dent and his Cabinet must necessarily be authorized to negotiate 
both general and special trade treaties. But, first, all of these trade 
treaties should be subject to Senate approval. I also firmly believe 
that since the whole question of revenue and of protection to 
domestic economic life is involved these should be subject to 
approval by the House of Representatives as well, even though 
they do deal quite directly with foreign relations. My next sugges¬ 
tion is that these trade treaties should be bilateral in character 
In the sense that they should be “conditional most-favored-nation 
treaties" rather than “unconditional." In other words, concessions 
granted in trade treaties to a given country with which negotiations 
are carried on should not be extended to all other countries uncon¬ 
ditionally unless they, in turn, enter into agreements carrying 
equivalent concessions to the United States. 

A third suggestion is that the greatest need at the present time 
is to establish a measuring stick or a rule setting forth the basis 
for changes in rates of duty. etc. The rule of Congress which 
attempts to measure difference in cost in production and difference 
in living standards seems to me to be far more preferable than the 
present point of view, which is largely to appease foreign countries 
by making concessions which are damaging to our own economic 
life. 

My fourth suggestion Is that. Insofar as trade concessions are 
provided for under authority granted by Congress, they should be 
subject to a Federal foreign-trade board rather than to any one 
member of the Cabinet or other official. 

Perhaps this is far enough to indicate the character of the prob¬ 
lem which is receiving such widespread consideration in Congress 
end throughout the country. I appreciate the opportunity to visit 
w^ith your organization and to discuss this subject with you. All 
figures which I have used in this address are taken from Govern¬ 
ment reports and are the very latest and most accurate available. 
There are many phases of the subject which time did not permit 
me to discuss, such as currency depreciation, gold movements, 
international exchange, foreign quota-controlling systems, foreign 
exchange-control arrangements, etc. I shall be glad to supplement 
this address by further correspondence with any who may desire 
to go into the subject more In detail. 

The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January IS, 1940 

Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, this Congress has 
before it for consideration a bill to curb lynching in the 
United States. While occasionally members of other races 
fall victim to the crime of lynching, it Is chiefly the colored 
race that suffers. These 13,000,000 fine American citizens, 
one-tenth of our population, are denied the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

GLAD TO flUFPORT THE MEASURE 

While I am the author of a similar bill, I am glad to lend 
my support, along with others, to the bill now before the 
Congress. I am happy to state that my name appears among 
the flrst on the discharge petition. 

LYNCHING—A CRIME AGAINST GOD 

The Scriptures are filled with passages that forbid the 
taking of a life, and the best known, perhaps, is the com¬ 
mandment which says, “Thou shalt not kill." Again, they 
are very plain as to our duty to respect constituted civil 
authority. In Matthew xxii; 21 we find Christ telling the 
Pharisees: “Render therefore unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are God's.” 

Thus we see that the two elements that underlie the crime 
of lynching—that Is, taking of a life, and the refusal to allow 
the law to take its coui'se—are both forbidden by the Good 
Book. 
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tmB BILL 28 REAL AMBSIOAmSM 

We have heard much said recently on the floor of this House 
about Americaiflsm. We all loudly proclaim at every oppor¬ 
tunity that we are 100-percent American: that we abhor 
forei^ ''ismsT; or that we believe in American danocracy. 
Do we really mean these things when we say them? Here is 
our chance to show by supporting this measure, as it goes 
through the Congress, whether our Americanism is working 
all the time or is used only when it suits our convenience. 

LTNOKINO IS CONTRAST TO TBCS DBCLAJUTION OT INDEPENDENCE 

1 know of but one way to test an issue to determine whether 
or not It is American or un-American; that is by comparing 
it to the principles laid down In our fundamental documents. 
This bill is to correct practices forbidden by the Declaration of 
Independence, 

This document states that ''all men are created egual,*' and 
again that '‘all men have certain inalienable rights—life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Can anyone doubt that a law designed to protect one class 
of people against another class Is according to the American 
way of life? 

THE CO NSTI T UTIO N PORBIDB LTNOKINO 

Read again the preamble to the Constitution that we have 
all sworn to uphold. Do the expressions "establish justice, 
promote the general welfare, or secure the fokssiiigs of lib¬ 
erty” mean anything to us? 

Again, does the expression "due process of law” have any 
application to this subject? Reread the thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments, those passed at the close 
of the War between the States. Do these not give our colored 
peopte the same rights as any other people? 

colleagues, we must admit that if we are going to be 
consistent in our Americanism we must support this measure. 

LTNCKINQ AND THE POLL TAX 

It is interesting to note that most of the opposition to this 
measure, both within and without this Congress, comes from 
the 11 States that still cling to the poll tax, a tax that keeps 
from the polls the very persons that are to be protected by 
this proposed measure. 

I believe the two are very closely tied together; for when¬ 
ever the victims of lynch law are able to express themselves by 
the ballot, then, and not until then, will they get the con¬ 
sideration they deserve. 

I have introduced a bill hitting at the poll-tax evil. I 
hope it may have the support of a majority of this Congress. 
If we are going to talk Americanism, let us go all the way, 
and discriminate in no way against any because of race, 
creed, or economic status. 

I hope the antilyndh bin will soon become a law and that 
the pdl-tax bill will soon follow. 

Trade Agreements and Shipping in Foreign 
Comnieree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE V. PARSONS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January IS, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. MAX ORSLL TRUITT 


Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I Include the following 
address delivered by Commissioner Max ORelt TTuitt, of the 
Maritime Commission, at the executive luncheon of the 
American Merchant ktoine Institute held at the Whitehall 
Club, New York City, on Thiirsday. January 11,1940; 

I am pleased to appear before this executive meeting of tbe 
American Merchant Marine institute. The problems conlrontlag 


Amenean sh^pkig are many and varied. Our suboeas in sohrisg 
thoae problems depsnds upon tbe clarity with idiich we are able to 
view them, the energy with which we attack them, and, above alL 
the degree oC oooperatlon vdiieh those at you who re presen t private 
initiative, and we. who repreeent the Oovemment, are able to 
aobieva. * 

There is another re asoo why 1 am i^d to be with you today: That 
la the opportunity which the occasion affords lor dlsowlon of a 
matter that la at great interest to the Amerioan people and par¬ 
ticularly to the shipping Industry. 1 refer to the Hull trade-agree¬ 
ments program. The continuation of the_program is of importance 
to all eegments at the national economy, ft is of special impor^oe 
to those who malm their living from shipping in foralgn commerce. 

The program was Inaugurated, as you know. In 1934. It ran 
originally lor a period of 8 years. It was reaffirmed by Congrm in 
1937. Agreements have been negotiated with 91 oountries which 
normally account lor three-fllths of our foreign trade. The en¬ 
abling sot is again before O ongre a e. It is the earnest hope of thoee 
interested in the foreign trade of the United States that the program 
may be extended lor another 3 years. No industry has a greater 
stake in the outcome than the Industry represented by this institute. 

Secretary Hull, more than any other peraon. is responsible lor the 
trade-agreements program. During hia more than a quarter of a 
century of public service, Mr. Hull had a good opportunily to observe 
the evil effects of the logrolling method of tariff adjustment. He 
became convinced that the right way to handle tariffs was by 
executive treatment, administered by experts on a national and 
nonpolitical basis. Accordingly one of hie first acts as Sec re tary 
at State was to seek authority to negotiate trade agreements with 
other nations, looking toward a reciprocal reduction of trade bar¬ 
riers and a mutually profitable increase In our trade with other 
nations of the world. 

There has been great con t roversy about the program. Some of 
its proponents have envisioned trade agreements as a solution for an 
of our dlffloultlee. Critics, on the other hand, have predicted dire 
things as a result of each agreement and nothing less than national 
disaster if the program were continued. Actually, the issue is not, 
in my opinion, that important. Trade agreements are not a cure-all. 
They will not solve the many vexing problems with which we ore 
confronted. They do. however, offer a great contribution, a step in 
the direction of trade and peace, and the prosperity upon which, 
when all is said and done, peace is likely to depend. 

The excitement that has been generated by this program has 
given many people the idea that there is something abstruse, some¬ 
thing mysterious, something occult about trade agreements. Actu¬ 
ally, the thesis of the program Is as plain as A B C. It is based 
upon the simple fact that a lasting trade between nations, like a 
lasting trade between individuals and between firms, must benefit 
both parties. Foreign trade, in its fundamentals, is just like any 
other trade. I have never understood why there should be so much 
mystery about it. Of course, speculation has been refined, 
and the mechanics of exchange have become more complicated 
with time, but the underl 3 ring principle, so It seems to me, is ex¬ 
actly the same as that which motivates trade between individuals 
or between two seettons of the same country. 

There was a time when man did not trade; he practiced self- 
sufficiency, and his standard of living was low. Today, even nations 
find it difficult, if not Impossible, to get along without the products 
of other lands. And it Is significant, I believe, that the more highly 
developed the nation the greater Is likely to be the volume of Its 
commerce with other nations. 

Any of us, if we wished, could retire to a piece of land and pro¬ 
duce everything required to sustain life in the human body. That 
is about all we could do. We certainly couldn't produce all of the 
foods we are accustomed to eat, the clothes we are accustomed to 
wear, and the amusements we are accustomed to enjoy. We 
couldn't have automobUes, radios, refrigerators, and the many other 
things which we have come to associate with modern civilization. 
The chances are we wouldn't have much in the way of culture, 
either, because culture dreads to a great extent upon our asso¬ 
ciation and interchange of Ideas and goods with othvs. A nation 
could, of course, do a better job of self-sufficiency than could an 
Individual, but the Influence upon the standard of living would be 
the same. That is—bad. 

Modern industry, which depends upon trade for Its existence, 
has increased the standard of living manyfold. It might be argued, 
of course, that we would be better off if we didn't have so many 
material poseessiaDS. 1 won't attempt to debate that point. Most 
of us, however, like to eat good food, live In good houses, send our 
children to good sohiools, drive automobiles, and enjoy generally as 
many of the good things of life as we can. We are able to have 
what we do have principally because of one factor—trade. And the 
term *'trade'' includes forel^ trade. 

It has been estimated that the Industrial revolution Increased 
man's productivity by lour times. There is no way of computing 
the degree to which our well-being has been enhanced by trading 
with other nations. The degree, of course, varies for different 
countries. I venture to say, however, that lor the people of some 
oountries, foreign trade represents the dlfferenoe between savagery 
and olTilixatlon, OertiOnly it means, to others, the difference be¬ 
tween poverty and pro^>erlty. 1 have attempted to make a rough 
guess of the extent to which foreign commerce Increases the na¬ 
tional income of the United States; conversely the degree by which 
our standard at being would be lowered if we were to attempt to 
produce for ouraelves everything which we notr Import, and were 
ready to accept the Inevitable oouoomltant, loss of our export trade. 
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Mr fUMi p ta^ lUffura m/M be m thft iielgtibosfboQd of as 
pilieiat 2ti bthtor #brd8, thoie who now miORe 10 e da^ would be 
jWhMM In bbilUar io buy tc> perbaiie |4io e 4«r. Tbte ts 
meoubg tlibt tbo«e who m reapouilble for the w^ilere of the 
OniwtGten worte <ho^ Miweover, the ooseetiueiMee 

Of iuch en ettomiit would be the first oertaln step down the roiMl 
Whloh leeds to eutesoby, toteUtaneolam, and the hofvUde strug- 
files Which incryttebly iOUow in the wake of state-oontrohed 
eoonomtes* 

Xn making these observations I do not wish to give the impres¬ 
sion that I am making a plea lor free trade. .Free trade, regardless 
Of Ite theoretloal aspects, could not possibly be applied in the world 
of totto, Heere axe certain segments of the national economy which, 
for mlnfeafy or other ressona. must be preserved. There are, more¬ 
over, eaiBe products whldh it might not be expedient to export. 
This Is no reaecm, however, for abandoning all foreign trade; rawer. 
It Is but an added reason for stimtilating trade in those commodi¬ 
ties Which, without Inlury to the national security and economy, 
we still find It adfSnta^us to buy and sell. 

Tmde kgreemehts ace based upon the principle of unconditional 
mostHCavored'^natldn treatment. A lot of heavy things have been 
said abd written about this preorat. Like the fundamentals of 
foreign trade itaelf, the moat-favored-natlon prlzMlple la really very 
almph^ It involves nothing more or leas than an undertaking on 
our part to west all comers alike. That means that when we give 
oonDesilun# to one country in a trade agreement we automatically 
eKt«ul fbem to all other countries which do not discriminate 
egabtit us. Tlda might look like giving og fm* nothing. 

Ih rnsUty. it Is the omy fair way to do bitsiness. either domestically 
or internationally, and it la, to boot, the most profitable method 
in the end. 

Critics of the trade-agreements program are very active at this 
time. Those who advocate outright abandonment are fewer now 
than when the program was begun. H o w ever , there have been ad¬ 
vanced various proposals which, while ostensibly concerned with 
procedure, would In fact destroy the program. 

One of these proposals demands senatorial ratification of each 
indivldtial agreement. Thla has been determined by the Supreme 
Court as not beiXNg a legal requirement to a valid aneement. The 
American people are overwhelmingly dedicated to the democratic 
principle, to the democratic way of life. There are, however, soane 
wli^ which just cannot be done by caucus. One of them is tariff 
adjustment. Experience has shown that the only way tariffa can 
be adjusted In Congress Is upward. Necessity sometimes dlctatee 
that they be adjusted downward. In either case, to get anywhere, 
the job must be done somewhere else than in the lobbies and Halls 
of Congress. Zn pointing out this indubitable historical fact I do 
not mean to reflect upon the Integrity of any Congreasman. Each 
Congreaeman does hls best. Z am sure, to represent the locality from 
which he eomee. That Is the essence of representative government. 
Unfortunately, tariff pressure, on a national basis, Is almost Inva¬ 
riably upward, in a changing world it has been fo\md necessary 
to employ a more flexible procedure to maintain our place among 
the great trading nations. A centtfry and a half 5f logrolling 
culminated in the disastrous Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 19S0. 
Since 1034 our Qovemment has been attempting in a patient, cau- 
tloits, scientific, and orderly fashion to adjust some of the excesses 
of that act and Iqr so doing to stimulate a healthy two-way trade— 
a reciprocal trade—^wlth the rest of the world. 

Congress. If It so desires, can insist that the Senate each 

agreement. Insistence upon that right would undbd^O^l^ the 
program. The executive branch of the American OoyiOTMheh has 
asked Congress to amnrove a broad policy and then me¬ 

chanics of negotiatlcm to those who are expert in such 
who have no ax to grind except the interest of the country as a 
whole. This. It seems to me. Is a reasonable compromise for us to 
make with conditions as they are. There are some who regard this 
procedure as a sacrifice of democratic principle. Actually, It is one 
of the best safeguards which we have against that regimentation 
of all kinds of business, particularly of foreign trade, wmon we 
have seen come about in so many other countries. If we are to have 
freedom of ©nteiprlse. let's have some of It in our foreign trade. 

Another proposal which has gained considerable suppexft is that 
we endeavor to ascertain the difference between the cost of pro¬ 
ducing articles in the United States and what it costs to produce 
them abroad and then make the tariff in each case equal to this 
difference. There are two very potent answers to this proposal. 
Ohe is that you can*t determine the cost eff production; the other 
is that, even if you could. It wouldn't mean anything—there would 
be no business. 

The most eminent tariff authorities In America, Including two 
former chairmen of the Tariff CJomralssion, have ridiculed the idea 
that you can obtain with any degree of exactitude the coat of pro- 
duclxig things in foreign countries. One of our greatest tariff 
authorities once challenged any economist to give him the cost of 
producing a tomato in Canada. Those of us who are In the ship¬ 
ping buHnesB certainly know how dUBoult It la to ascertain the 
cost of building vessels abroad and operating them under foreign 
flags. We have a research division at the Maritime CommlsBlon 
employing more than a hundred people: we send men abroad to 
ma& Intensive studies, yet we find it very dllficult to determine the 
dtfferenee in the cost of constructing vessels In America, azul the 
coat of constructing them in foreign yards as wen as the difference 
In the cost of qpmting them under American and forelmi flags. 
And ship carts. l am told by those who know. ^ c^'s ^y com- 
pared to some that the Tariff Oomxnlsston has bad to work o«u 
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know wlMtliar those who propose the oestKff-fNmdiiotlotL 
foemula know it or not* but this procedure, if adiiallir applied, 
would mean the end of our Jmelfn trade. 

fluppoae. for example. It were possible to grow rubber <m m ecaa*- 
meroiai scale in the United fltalw suppose further that we idiouM 
aaoerlaiii the cost of growliif rubber abroed, the cost of gwi W ln g 
rubber hare, and should th^ levy a tariff exactly equal to the 
difference. Wouldn't the result be that we would step buyhBf 
rubber from abroad? The only reason for buying from a foxeign 
producer la to get a better product or one which we oamiot peo^ 
duce economically. If you equallae the price, and If the qu^ty 
la the same, it stands to reaaon lhat the consumer will buy from a 
domestic source. That may look like good business. The catch 
la that It might coat a dollar a pound to produce the rubber here, 
while we can get It from the Saat Indlea for 20 cents a pound. Bo 
long aa the Bast Indian producer la willing to sell it for that price, 
and to buy automobiles and other products from us. and thixs 
develop a reciprocal trade, it seema to me that the present system 
is the right one. 

Along with this co6t-of-produotlon discussion there has been 
a lot of talk about the low standards of living in foreign countries. 
Some of our people claim to see a great danger to the Amerloan 
standard of living in the fact that foreign workers are paid lower 
wages than our workers. I have never been able to see what that 
has to do with the matter. We buy a foreign-made product be* 
cause It is produced more economically, because it is better, or for 
both reasons. The foreigner buys from us for the same reasons. 
Bach side benefits, both the seller and the buyer. If each one didn't 
benefit, there wouldn't be any business. That's the thing to keep 
in mind. This Is business under the capltaltstio system, and I 
think we want to keep It for a while. 

It may seem a bit inconsistent for me, as a member of the Mari¬ 
time Commlaslon, to discuss the llberfaizatlon of trade. One of oiur 
principal acthritlee, as you know, has to do with ship subsidtes. Bub- 
sidiee are nothing more or leas than a tariff In reverse, which makes 
them. I suppose, a form of trade barrier. Unfortunately this par¬ 
ticular form of trade barrier is believed to be necessary If we are to 
have a merchant marine in foreign trade. 

It exists from about one-third more to over twice as much In some 
Instances to buUd vessels in the United States as It does In some lor- 
Ogn yards, and to run them under the American flag the percentages 
are about the same. That means that, If we exp^ to have any 
shippixig in foreign trade, we have got to be prepared to pay sub¬ 
sidies sulBcient to cover the higher costs of the American operator. 
We have found a merchant marine of some proportlone desirable for 
the proper dev^opment of our foreign commerce and vital as an 
auxiikry to our defense forces. Hence subsidies In overseas shipping. 

The higher costs of American operation, shipping peqple contend, 
are caused by the devetlopment of America as a protectionist country. 
It does not seem to be illogical, therefore, for the shipping industry 
to oik for some form of assistaxkce sufficient to cover the higher coets 
resulting from the protection of other industries. It is not feasible 
to levy a straight tariff on foreign-flag shipping. We achieve the 
aame result by paying sttbsldies to American operators engaged In 
foreign trade. 

It Bhould be pointed out while we are on this subject that the 
subsidies now being paid imder the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
amount to approximately 13 percent of the earnings of the lines 
Involved. That means that they are equivalent to a tariff of 13 per¬ 
cent. As tariffs go, this Is a very reasonable degree of protection. 
Tariffs of 30. 40, and 60 percent are very common in the American 
schedule and there are some that run as high aa 200 and even 300 
percent. 

It should also be pointed out that American operators engaged in 
foreign trade carry only about a third of the goods which enter and 
leave our shores. Here again shipping people contend that their 
aspirations are very modest. Borne of the mduatriei which have 
been most vocative In cpportxm the Hun program enjoy 90. 95, and 
even 98 percent of the doniosw market. One industry which has 
been very critical has 99A percent. I have yet to find any shipping 
men objecting because a ioiaign-flag operator was able to participate 
in our trade to the extent of one-half of I percent. 

There are many reasons why the shipping industry Shotild be 
Interested in the continuation of the Hull trade-agreements program. 
Some of them are common to all Industries; others are peculiar to 
shipping In foreign commerce. 

The most important reason, of course, Is that the program alms 
at, and has achieved, an increase in foreffpi trade. The value of our 
business with other nations has increased several billion dollars dur¬ 
ing the period that the program has been In force. No one will con¬ 
tend that trade agreements are responsible lor all of this increese; 
no one familiar with the situation will deny that they have helped. 

The influence of the program Is shown by the fact that trade with 
countries with which we have agreements has Increased more rapidly 
than baa trade with thoae countries with which we do not have 
agreements. It could be said, I suppose, that this is a purely acci¬ 
dental eixeumetance. That it is not accidental, however, is tndt* 
cated by the further fact that most of the countries with which we 
have negotiated agreexnenta have increased their trade with ns move 
than thev have with other countries. 

Canada, in the 8 years of our first agreement with her. Increased 
her purchases from us 43 percent, while hei* purchases from other 
countries increased only 22 percent. Cuban purchases ffom the 
United States have more than doubled since the trade agreement 
went mto effect la September 1964. Xhurlag the first 3 years of 
the agreemeirt, Cuba increased her i sn por ts from us 193, and 
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9S1 percent. Hie Imports from other countries, meanwhile. In¬ 
creased only 87. 107, and 67 percent. These flifuree show, first, that 
the expansion of our forelfn commerce which has taken place 
during the past 6 years was not accidental; secondly, that It was 
a sustained recovery and not a fiaah in the pan. 

The Hull program has increased trade. A fact that Is of special 
Importance to the shipping industry is that trade has been in¬ 
creased both ways. 

The program has also been of direct benefit In another way. 
Hade agreements, by their very nature, tend to stabilize foreign 
commerce. Bectirlty in the shipping industry Is likely to depend, 
in final analysis, upon a reasonably steady flow of goods between 
nations. This Is especially true of American shipping. Tramp 
owners are able to adapt themselves to, and even benefit by, violent 
fluctuations in the flow of goods. The American merchant marine, 
which consists almost exclusively of liner services, cannot help but 
be injured by such fluctuations. The program, by encouraging 
a healthy two-way trade, and thus encouraging stability in our 
foreign commerce, has contributed much to prosperity and em¬ 
ployment in American shipping. 

The Indirect benefits of the program are no less Important. 
Shipping, like many other Industries, is extremely sensitive to the 
general health of the national economy. When the country as a 
whole prospers, shipping prospers; if the country goes Into a decline, 
shipping also goes into a decline. 

There is one more angle that is of Interest to all of m. 1 refer 
to sane commercial relationships as a factor for peace. Trade 
certainly won’t keep nations from fighting with each other—at 
least it never has—'but they are less likely to fight If they do busi¬ 
ness on a mutually advantageous basis. Most of us have come 
to realize during the past 20 years that, although political events 
occupy the sta^, the destiny of nations generally is decided in 
the cold, hard realm of economics. Anything that contributes to 
the well-being of the peoples of the earth is an influence for peace. 
Foreign trade, by enabling the people of one nation to sell what 
they can produce to advantage and to buy from the people of 
another nation that which they can produce to advantage, in¬ 
creases the standard of living of everyone concerned and, for that 
reason, makes nations less likely to resort to the cruel arbitrament 
of war. 

The trade-agreements program attacks this problem two ways. 
In the first place, by increasing trade on a reciprocal basis, it con¬ 
tributes to the welfare not only of our own people but also of 
those with whom we do business. Secondly, by repudiating the 
idea of economic aggression, we have endeavored to create an 
atmosphere favorable to the solution of the impasse which has 
developed in foreign affairs during the past decade. War is now 
raging In several parts of the globe. Military warfare was pre¬ 
ceded by years of economic warfare. 1 do not know which kind 
of warfare is responsible for the other, but there is certainly a 
connection. Bach is the expression of an approach to interna¬ 
tional affairs that we, by means of the Hull program, have sought 
to temper through the application of a reasonable and equitable 
commercial policy. The tact that a good share of the earth’s 
peoples are at war should not cause \is to abandon our program; 
rather, it should, in my opinion, cause us to stress more than ever 
before those principles which we believe to be essential to the 
maintenance of progrese and peace. 
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ADDRESS BY OEOBGE N. PEEK 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I include the following 
address by George N. Peek, Moline, HI., delivered before the 
members of the American National live Stock Association, 
January 12,1940, Denver, Colo.: 

My subject. Agriculture and Foreign Trade, involves the funda¬ 
mentals of American prosperity and well-being. The subject 
assumes particular significance in view of the fact that this is an 
election year. The American people will he a^ed to approve or 
disapprove the poUeiet followed by the present administration. 

You are seeking my views, I presume, because you feel that from 
my long association with the effort to secure farm e<|uallty, and 
from my experience in Washington with this administration, 1 may 
be able to throw some light on some of the things that have been 
happening that have puzzled you as they have me. I shall try to 
do this; First, by telling you something of the past and present 
situation in respect to the administration’s activities in agriculture 


and foreign trade, then by outlining some points a constructive 
program muet embrace. 

Secretary Wallace summed up the farmers* present economic 
position In Chicago last month before the convehtion of the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federation when he said that the farmers’ share 
of the national income ”is about equal to the share they received in 
the 6 years before the great depression.’’ Secretary HuU, at the 
same convention, said farm income in 1939 would be $3,600,000,- 
000 less than In 1929. 

’This situation requires some analysis after 7 years of supervision 
and expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. ’The 6 years preceding 
the depression long will be remembered by farmers and livestock 
producers as years of great dlfflciiltles, particularly in the grain and 
livestock sections of the country. 

Agriculture and foreign trade are so closely tied together that it 
is impossible to consider one without the other. Nevertheless, this 
is precisely what the administration has tried to do. In practice 
it has treated them as though they were totally separate and un¬ 
related problems. On the one side in its domestic legislation it has 
attempted, however unsuccessfully, to raise domestic price levels 
Independent of world price levels, and on the other side in Its for¬ 
eign-trade activities, it has pursued a policy of low tariffs, free trade, 
and Internationalism, disregarding wage, price, and living condi¬ 
tions in this country compared with those in the world at large. 
It Is like trying to ride two horses going in opposite directions at 
the same time. It cannot be done, and the attempt does not make 
sense. We must either exert our main effort to Improve and main¬ 
tain and protect our American standards and our national economic 
security, or we must move in the direction of lowering them to 
approximate those of the rest of the world, where peasantry, serf¬ 
dom, and forced labor are too often the rule. 

Moat of us think that American traditions are worth preserving. 
Administration spokesmen protest that that Is what they are trying 
to do. But how can you reconcile the attempt to control and regi¬ 
ment the individual producer and individual production at home 
with the concurrent attempt to expose our producers to Increased 
competition from abroad in the form of Increased imports at cut- 
rate prices? And how can you reconcile either policy with the 
goal of protecting and maintaining American traditions and Ameri¬ 
can standards? 

This is the dilemma with which the country has been faced for 
the past 6 years, but the administration has refused to recognize it. 
In its efforts to avoid this dilemma, of its own making, the admin¬ 
istration has jumped to one hot spot after another. No one has 
jixmped further and faster than Secretary Wallace. He has tried 
crop restriction, with and without the processing tax. He has tried 
soil conservation, so-called, but he makes the payments provided the 
farmers take the dose of acreage resttiction which he prescribes. 
He first opposed the idea of marketing agreements, In 1933 prevent¬ 
ing the conclusion of more than 100 agricultural marketing agree¬ 
ments and codes; he then later switched over to favor them on 
occasion. He has alternately opposed and supported the idea of 
export subsidies on major export crops. He has alternately opposed 
with violence and supported with enthusiasm benefit payments on 
export crops. He has favored a policy of crop loans above market 
levels, but at the same time he has opposed any thought of a two- 
price system for export crops. He has supported the administra¬ 
tion’s low-tariff program on every possible occasion, in spite of the 
fact that in numerous respects It is in clear opposition to the agri¬ 
cultural interests he is supposed to protect. Indeed, his economic 
adviser, Mordecai Ezekiel, is on record against the development of 
certain industrial uses for farm products on the ground, if you 
please, that they would compete with imports. Bdlr. Wallace seemingly 
has been oblivious to the fact that his policies and Mr. Hull’s, com¬ 
bined, have cost us some of our best foreign markets for farm 
products and have led to a revival, in camouflaged form, of the 
discredited Farm Board theory of storing up surpluses without mak¬ 
ing adequate provision for disposing of them. 

This is an interesting record, if not a consistent one. In two 
things, however, Mr. Wallace has been consistent. He has stead¬ 
fastly clung to the Idea of centralized political control from Wash¬ 
ington of the individual farmer’s production, with the huge appro¬ 
priations and the vast bureaucracy which that places at his dis¬ 
posal. And, too, he has steadfastly refused to take a stand for the 
farmer against the Hull program with Its constant tmdermining 
effect on farm prices and farm prosperity. Always he has subordi¬ 
nated the farmer to Mr. Hull’s doctrinaire low-tariff ideals. In 
fact, he even sought to justify the Argentine agreement as a measure 
of ’’war insurance,” although on what possible theory and against 
what possible war it is a little difficult to see. 

Now let me turn to foreign trade. In 1932 foreign trade hit 
an all-time low, but even lower than ottr foreign-trade Indexes were 
the indexes of farm prices and farm income. In the following 2 
years some marked improvements were noted in respect to these, 
even though they still were far short of what was de^red and nec¬ 
essary to recovery. In 1934 it was felt that special measures were 
desirable In connection with oUr foreign trade to supplement the 
domestic effort toward recovery; acoordl^ly, the so-caued Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 was passed. Ostensibly It was, 
to quote from the act: 

”For the purpose of expanding foreign markets for the prodticts 
of the United States (as a means of assisting in the present emer¬ 
gency in restoring the American standard of living, in overcoming 
domestic unemployment and the present economic depression, in 
increasing the purchasing power of the Amerioan public, and in 
establishing and maintaining a better relationship among various 
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Muicliw of American agriculture, tnduatnr, mining, and 
Commeree) 

Hila waa to be aocompllahed **by regulating the admiaelon of 
foreign gooda into the tTnlted States in accordance with the eharao- 
teriatloa and needs of varioufl branohfs of American |>roduction so 
that foreign manceta will be made available to those branches of 
American production which require and are capable of developing 
auch outlets by affording corresponding market opportunities for 
foreign products in the United States." Such was the purpose 
ei^essed by Ck)ngres8. 

TOe bill goes on to authortee the President "whenever he finds 
that any existing duties or other import restrictions of the United 
States or any foreign country are undtUy burdening and restrtct*- 
ing the foreign trade of the United States and that the purpose 
above declared will be promoted by the means hereinafter speci¬ 
fied.** to enter into agreements with foreign governments and to 
proclaim modification of existing duties and other Import restric¬ 
tions. It limits his authority, however, to increase or decrease any 
charges by more than 00 percent. It prohibits transferring any 
article between the dutiable and free lists. It specifies that the 
proclaimed duties and other restrictions shall apply to all foreign 
countries; provided, that the President may suspend the applica¬ 
tion of the bill to any coxintry because of Its discriminatory treat¬ 
ment of American commerce or because of other acts or policies 
which in his opinion tend to defeat the purpose of the bill. 

The changes were to become effective from and after the time 
specified in the proclamation. The President, however, may termi¬ 
nate any proclamation in whole or in part at any time. 

Every agreement Is subject to termination, upon notice to the 
foreign government at the end of not more than 3 years from the 
date it becomes effective, and thereafter upon not more than 
6 months* notice. 

The bill became effective in June 1934 for 8 years, and in March 
2837 was extended by Congress for a further 3 years. Unless again 
renewed it will lapse on June 12 of this year, although the agree¬ 
ments made under It will continue unless denotinced or otherwise 
terminated. 

At the time of its first passage in 1984 I favored the act. I 
saw in it a bargaining weapon of great potential power, which 
I thought would be used primarily to move oppressive surpluses of 
our great exports. But what happened? Desirable trades were 
rejected. Instead of being used to bargain on behalf of our export 
crops, It was used as a means of effecting a general tariff reduction 
without congressional sanction. This was done hy use of the so- 
called unconditional most-favored-natlon policy, under which any 
concession granted to any one nation was straightaway granted 
to every other nation In the world, without requiring any conces¬ 
sion in return. To make these tariff reductions as general as 
possible, the administration carefully declined to take note of the 
several huzidred bL^ateral agreements existing among other nations 
of the world from the benefits of which the United States was and 
is excluded. It also declined to take note of many other trade 
agreements and trade practices among foreign nations which were 
and are, in fact, discriminating against the United States. Official 
reports of the United States Tariff Commission on this point were 
ignored, for to have noted them would have defeated the undis¬ 
closed purpose of general tariff reduction without congressional 
sanction. Only Oermany was excluded from the list of the admin¬ 
istration's tariff beneficiaries, and that for reasons which were 
personal and political rather than commercial or economic In 
nature. Even Russia and Japan were allowed to sit In on the 
feast, and they are still In their seats. 

The administration throughout 1984 and 1935 had vigorously 
denied that any attempt to bring about a general reduction in 
tariffs was contemplated. Even l^esident Roosevelt himself, as 
late as November 1936, said In a letter to me: 

"Nobody Is asking laissez faire or unconditional most-favored- 
mtlon general reduction In tariffs.” 

The truth is that, whether or not other nations were asking for 
generalization of concessions, our international altruists gratui¬ 
tously gave it to all countries except Germany. Half a dozen of 
these agreements already had been completed when the President 
wrote that letter and the rest foHowed. The Cuban agreement is 
the only one where the concessions were not generalized. 

Later in the same winter Assistant Secretary of State Orady, 
either more frank or less blind. In a magazine article, disclosed the 
objective and the method employed. Mr. Orady said: 

"Our objective Is the general amelioration of the world situa¬ 
tion. • • • 

*'We have already lowered many rates, which have been general¬ 
ized to other countries. When we shall have gone the rounds of 
most of the important countries of the world, reducing in each 
case the duties on commodities of which It is the principal source, 
we shall have lowered our tariffs on a great many items where 
the case for lowering is justified. As a result of extending these 
reductions to virtually all countries, we wUl obtain, It would seem, 
what the proponents of unilateral tariff reduction desire; but we 
will do it more carefully and scientifically than is possible by 
le^slative action.” .l 

Of course, he referred to a general reduction In the tariff. 

Later In a speech at Riverside, Calif., he said: 

*^ls new policy Is of an importance that can hardly be exag¬ 
gerated. We are to a greater degree than ever before meshing our 
fiomestic economy into world economy.** 

The fraud was apparent. The purpose now Is no longer oim- 
cealed. In fact, Mr. Hull In a recent speech at Chicago not only 


admitted it, but boasted of the trade-agreements isregram as **a 
general tariff readjustment,** which, incidentally, he owns he ef¬ 
fected more wisely and efficiently than Congrees could have done, 
which should be interesting news for Congress, but Its main sig- 
nifioance lies in Its revelation of the extent to which Mr. Hull 
has departed from thinking in terms of democratic government. 

He attempts to justify this usurpation of authority by blazning 
all the ills of the world on the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1980. m 
ignores the fact that the world depression set In more than a year 
before the Tariff Act of 1980 became effective, and that the Tariff 
Act of 1980 was merely a belated effort to protect our domestto 
economy from the world-wide coUapee of commodity jnrioes. Actu¬ 
ally the depression resulted primarily from the impoverlidunent of 
nations, the dislocations of trade, and the destruction of interna¬ 
tional exchanges caused by the World War. In the effort to recoup 
the huge economic losses of the war, the various nations vastly over- 
expanded the production of commodities far beyond the power of 
the weakened world market to abeorb them^-coffee, sugar, rubber, 
copper, wheat, are prime examples—with the inevitable result in 
the late twenties of a general world-wide collapse of all commodity 
prices, and a consequent collapse of world-purchasing power and of 
international exchanges which contribute progressively to the 
confusion which followed. At the seme time, however, that Mr. 
Hull assails the *rarlff Act of 1990, he attempts to credit the ^ade 
Agreements Act of 1984 with all the improvement since 1032. This 
Is fancy skating on thin ice for a man who has said **flgure8 don't 
lie, but liars figure,” or words to that effect. 

The administration program has now been In operation for more 
than 5 years. The claims of Its advocates have been ardent but 
shifting. Facts have been unkind to them. For example: 

(1) They have said that trade agreements are definitely helping 
American farmers to win back vital foreign markets. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the fact is that under these pedicles our cotton exports have 
been cut in half, and our wheat exports well nigh disappeared until 
the wartime demand from Europe developed. 

(2) They have said that concessions have been granted only where 
imports were needed to supplement our own production. But com¬ 
pare this statement with the practically all-inclusive list of American 
farm products selling below parity (1. e., the domestic supply out- 
runxilng the demand) on which, nevertheless, the administration has 
seen fit to lower tariffs and encourage cut-rate Imports, thus In¬ 
flicting further blows on an already weak structure of farm prices. 

(3) They have said that unless we lower tariffs, foreigners wtU 
not be able to get the money to buy American farm products. 
Contrast with that the fact that from 1934 to 1988, Inclusive, for¬ 
eigners. through sales of gold and silver, had obtained nearly 
$7,000,000,000 more than was necessary to pay for all their pur¬ 
chases In this coimtry. They used. It not to buy farm or other 
products, or to pay their debts to us, but to buy securities, to In¬ 
crease their liquid holdings here, and to buy elsewhere war mate¬ 
rials and other supplies. There is more than enough dollar ex¬ 
change available to foreigners now to buy American goods without 
our feeling we must open our markets to foreigners at the expense 
of our own producers. 

(4) They have claimed that we needed triangular trade and the 
only way to get it was through general tariff reduction. But tri¬ 
angular trade long ago ceased to be a significant factor in our for¬ 
eign trade, and it went out the window almost entirely when the 
present European war was declared. 

(5) A final argument to obscure the real nature of the program 
was for a long time given great prominence, namely, that the agree¬ 
ments were a means of preserving the peace of the world. That 
argument has not been heard much since September 1. until the 
President revived it in his message to Congress last week, but If the 
opposite had been claimed, it would have forecast events more 
clearly. 

As a matter of fact, the outbreak of war has revealed the admin¬ 
istration policy as obsolete and ineffective an economic weapon as 
the bow and arrow would be on a modem battlefield. The only 
world In which this program would work is a world wholly at peace, 
a world of stabilized exchanges, a world of uniform wage and price 
levels—standards of living. Instead of that, we have war with Its 
violent dislocations of trade, a fresh collapse of currencies, destruc¬ 
tion of Uvmg standards in the belligerent and near-belligerent 
countries, and no indication of the outcome save that it will be 
tra^c. This is the world economy to which the administration 
spokesmen have boasted of linking us—in which they seek to 
enmesh us fiurther. We want none of it, and the stronger the wall 
we can build between us and It, the better for us and ours. 

In the agreements which have been made there have been ap¬ 
proximately 1,100 tariff rates reduced, 100 items bound on the free 
list, 60 bound against Increase and not 1 tariff rate raised. About 
200 agricultural tariffs have been reduced, although in the cam¬ 
paign of 1932 said Mr. Roosevelt: 

*T do not intend that such duties shall be lowered.” 

Before leaving the subject of the trade agreements let me give 
you a few figures from official data—Just a few high spots: 

For the years 1936-88, Inclusive, the Trade Agreements Act was 
in Qperatlon. Comparing the yearly average of exports and im^rts 
in this period with 1984, when the act was not in operation, official 
figures disclose that: 

All merchandise; Exports increased $654^0,000, or 81 percent; 
Imports increased $720,000,000. or 44 percent. 

Agricultural: Exports Increased $62,000,000* or 7 percent; importa 
increased $495,000,000, or 46 percent. 
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Xndtistrlal: Exports jiner«|iAe<l |591»OOOiOOO. or 49 percent; imports 
increased 1225.000,000, or 41 percent. 

For the lirst 8 months of 1039. which was prior to the European 
war, compared with the hrst 8 months of 1934: 

A^icultural: Exports declined $60,000,000, or —11 percent; imports 
Increased $2O3.OO0,OQO, or 29 percent. 

Industrial: Increase 9586.000,000. or 73 percent; Imports 

Increased $507,000,000, or 41 percent. 

This increase of $200^00.000 of agricultural Imports In 8 months 
Is at the rate of $300,000,000 a year. Seventy-five percent of these 
commodities are directly competitive with our own production. 
They represent the production from 11,000,000 acres of good farm 
land figured at $20 an acre. 

The quantity imports of all commodities upon which tariff rates 
were reduced increased 123 percent between 1934 and 1937, the last 
year for which I have this data. 

Competitive agricultural imports Increased 61 percent in 1938 
compared with 1932, while noncompetitive ones increased 28.8 per¬ 
cent. 

In the first 10 months of 1934 cattle Imports were 63,566 head; In 
1939. 664,339. Canned beef imports, 35.000,000 pounds In 1934 and 
78,000.000 pounds In 1939. 

The figures speak for themselves and demonstrate that, so far as 
llndlug Increased markets for American farm products is con¬ 
cerned, the program has failed. Administration theorists assert 
that the quantity Imported Is such a small proportion of our total 
requirements that it has no bad effect on the income of our pro¬ 
ducers. But every Informed producer knows that it Is the con¬ 
tinued offering at lower prices that bears down the market rather 
than the quantity really imported. Income depends upon volume 
of sales and unit price. Imports of competitive commodities help 
neither for the American producer. 

Does the administration claim that reduced tariffs on agricultural 
products increase the prices to American farmers? I for one would 
like to have them be specific on that. 

In conclusion I shall summarize now my views of the problem 
and state what I think a constructive program for agriculture 
and foreign trade must embrace. It is essential, however, that 
this program, or for that matter any farm and foreign-trade 
program, must be administered by a competent and efficient admin¬ 
istration in Washington. Much of It could have been realized 
under existing law with an administration sympathetic with its 
objectives, instead of one whose Intent seemed to be to pervert 
its purposes. 

The principal problem Is maladjtistment between Industry and 
agriculture and between foreign and domestic prices and wage 
levels—^llvlng standards. So long as we keep agricultural prices 
on export crops tied to world price levels this problem will be 
with us, unless we submerge the farmer and Industrial worker to 
the wage levels and living standards of foreign countries. This 
should not, and cannot, be done. This condition can be obviated in 
large part, I think, if we are willing to change the emphasis from 
production control, as promoted by the national administration, 
and which only nature can control, to marketing, which man can 
and does control. 

To accomplish this (1) we should restrict and regulate to our 
domestic needs imports of foreign products, both agricultural and 
Industrial, whenever prices are below decent American prices as 
represented by parity prices or cost of average American produc¬ 
tion, whichever is higher and more workable. The objective is to 
give the full benefit of the American market to our producers, agri¬ 
cultural and industrial, to the fullest extent of their ability to 
supply it. We should act in this direction at once, in the present 
session of Congress; when the trade agreements act Is presented 
for renewal. Congress shotild reassert its constitutional control 
over tariff questions by requiring that all trade agreements present 
and future, be submitted to specific congressional approval. Fail¬ 
ing such approval Congress should terminate them as provided 
in the termination clauses of the agreements themselves, iisually 
a matter of 6 months' notice. At the same time Congress should 

S rovlde that whenever specific commodities are selling below parity 
1 the American market all importations of such commodities 
should be suspended untU parity or American cost of production 
on the commodities in question has been reestablished. As to 
agriculture, a bill to effect this (H. R, 7590) was introduced in 
Congress on October 19, 1939, by the Honorable Rot O. Woodeuff 
of MOchlgan, and X commend it to your attention. These are 
necessary first steps to the formulation of a long-range program 
in the interest of American agriculture. They should be taken 
without delay. 

Once the principle of full protection of the American market is 
established: 

(2) We should encourage the production In this country of prod¬ 
ucts now imported and stimulate industrial uses for these products 
and for products now being produced here. 

(8) We should limit, as far as possible, the operation of the 
Commodity Exchanges to domestic transactions at domestic price 
levels, thus Insulating our markets against the lower prices quoted 
In other countries where wage levels and living standards are lower 
than ours. (If separate exchanges are required to serve foreign 
markets, let them be created. The sugar exchange may supply a 
pattern.) 

(4) We should, if neoesBary, compel the payment to farmera by 
handlers or processors of an American price for American con¬ 
sumption of our principal export crops, such as cotton and whaati 


disposing of the balance after all domcstlo requirements aie filled, 
through negotiations with foreign nations country by country. 

To accomplish this we have several methods from which to 
choose. 

Most, if not all the nations of the world, except the tTnited States, 
have accepted this principle, 'although their methods differ. Their 
experience has demonstrated its necessity for their self-preserva¬ 
tion. On the other hand, this administration has refused to 
consider such procedure even when highly desirable opportunities 
were presented. 

How can we control the economic or political policies of the rest 
of the world? The answer is, we cannot. But we can attend to our 
own affairs and mend our own fences, economic and political. 

(5) We should encourage soil conservation for its own sake, as 
distinguished from its use as a device to attempt to control produc¬ 
tion and administer It through the land-grant colleges or other 
suitable State agencies with the Federal GK)vernment'B cooperation 
and financial assistance. 

(6) We should encourage the development of cooperative mar¬ 
keting to the full. It is not a cure all, but your own experience 
shows how helpful it can be, 

(7) We should reorganize the Tariff Commission into a real 
foreign trade board and make It responsible, under direction from 
Congress and the President, for policies of foreign trade and 
financial transactions, as distinguished from diplomatic activities, 
and we should compel bookkeeping records with each country. 
(The activities of the State Department shoiild be confined to 
diplomatic and political matters, its traditional sphere.) 

(8) We should keep what Is good of existing legislation, amend¬ 
ing it where necessary to Include the foregoing, and Improve other 
provisions which may be improved. For example, cooperative in¬ 
surance, commodity loans, financing for farmers, purchases for re¬ 
lief, and in other respects. 

The result, I think, would be a vast saving in the appropriations 
by Congress, not only for the farmer but for relief and for other 
purposes. 

If our farmers had such a program and an administration which 
would aggressively administer it, I believe they would be able and 
willing to absorb a large part of the Government cost of removing 
excess supplies, which is for their benefit. They have always ques¬ 
tioned the wisdom of the extravagant expenditure of money by 
this administration, They know what taxes mean to them. 

I still say that my Interest in politics is for agriculture—not in 
agriculture for politics. 

The welfare of agriculture is of more importance to the Nation 
than that of any political party or of any administration. 

Give the country the truth, and then we con see whether or not 
the country wants to “mesh our domestic economy into world 
economy,” thus submerging our producers, agricultural and indus¬ 
trial, into the peasantry and serfdom of much of the world. 

This administration has had its chance. The record speaks for 
Itself. 

We must replace theorists with realists, inconsistency with con¬ 
sistency, Incompetency with ability, fiction with truth; and the 
time is now. 

The Years of the Locust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE JEFFERSONVILLE (OHIO) CITIZEN 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the real strength of 
America has always been in the rural communities and small 
towns. Perhaps it is the pure air of the countryside that 
permits the citizens of the agricultural sections to have such 
a clear vision and to perceive a true outline of national and 
international affairs. 

Prom the pen of S. C. Pults, editor of the Jeffersonville 
(Ohio) Citizen, perhaps the smallest newspaper published in 
my district, under the title of *'The Years of the Locust,” 
comes an editorial summation worthy of the attention of 
every American citizen. I quote; 

(From the Jeffersonville (Ohio) Citizen] 

THB TEAM OF THE LOCUST 

One of the most eventful decades In modem history has ended. 
And this Nation enters a new decade which, unless all signs are 
wrong, its people must faoe and grapple with problems, issues, and 
responsibiUtlss of the most far-reaohlng character, 
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TIm xada> wUl known to the hlfitorUoM ot tJam future as the 
yeare of one of the greatest and longest depressions this or any 
other x»atlon srer ei^rtonoad. They will be known as years of 
ei^rlnient, of trial and error, of the weighing of our old values 
and our old traditions. And they will be known too as years in 
which the demooratio process was consistently attacked by some 
of those who called themselves its friends, as well as by those who 
were Its frankly avowed enemies. 

From the in^rnatlonal point of view, the tragic thirties came to 
a cynioaUy fitting end in that most ghastly and unnecessary of 
events—a war which embraces much of the, w<»ld. In nation 
after nation the arts of peace have of necessity been put aside, to 
the end that war may be prosecuted to the utmost. And war de¬ 
stroys more than men and materials and machines and economies 
and states. It destroys those essential liberties for which men have 
fought and died In holy causes ever since the world we know began. 
It destroys those spiritual values which are at the root of all 
artistic, cultiual, and humanitarian achievement. It has been 
truly said that in modem war there can be no victors—there are 
only the vanquished. It is an Ironic commentary on the times 
In which wo live that those nations which are fighting this war 
In the name of threatened democracy, have been forced to use the 
methods of the dictators in ord^ to meet the enemy on Its own 
totalitarian terms. 

The greatest blessing which this Nation possesses today Is its 
physical remoteness from the conflict abroad. That la a position 
enjoyed by no other of the world's major powers. There is profound 
wisdom In the attitude of the great majority of the American people 
who say In effect, '*We can keep out of war, and we will keep out of 
war." There is no war party in this country; no responsible states¬ 
man \urges our participation. We can all feel a deep and abiding 
thankfulness that this is so. Never before was It so Impmtant that 
we Americans keep our heads in order that we may also keep our 
Ubertlefi. For should this country become Involved in war democracy 
would vanish here as swiftly and as surely as it has vanished abroad. 

Turning to our own Internal problems our task Is great. The 
gratifying improvement that has recently taken place throughout 
our economic structure must not be allowed to blind m to the 
unpleasant truth that not one of those issues which we were forced 
to face at the start of depression has been solved. Most of them 
have become more complicated and dlfflciUt. The national debt, 
despite the heaviest tax load in our peacetime history, has nearly 
trebled in the past decade and will soon reach the present legal limit 
of #46.000.000.000. The immense expenditures for relief continue, 
even though business has much Improved and unemployment has 
consequently been reduced. The agricultxnral situation, in spite of 
a long series of extremely expensive farm relief measures, remains 
tangled and unsatisfactory. 

On top of that there is still a strong clique high in government 
whose attitude toward business can be described only as strongly 
inimical. This is the group which backs any and all measures 
designed to put government into tax-subsidized competition with 
heavily taxed private enterprise, which stays awake nights thinking 
up new ways of saddling business with restrictive laws and punitive 
taxes, which encourages labor excesses to the full, and which 
does all in its power to prevent stability and to keep chaos and 
uncertainty in the saddle. It is a remarkable tribute to the courage 
and staying power of American business that it has managed to 
progress as much as It has when confronted with such handicaps. 

Summing up, we have plenty to do at home during the years that 
stretch ahead. The current Congress and those which follow have 
their work cut out for them, but satisfactory results will be secured 
only If the people as a whole are awake and watchful, are conscious 
of their needs, are deeply aware of their American heritage and way 
of life. For, in spite of the unproven claims of extremists, our only 
real progress has come from productive, employing Industry, working 
under the American system of free enterprise, which brought us 
from a minor power to a world power In a century and a half. 

Here in America we have all that Is needed to bring a greater 
prosperity than we have ever known—-the industries, the men, the 
r^urces. But unless we maintain our basic liberties, material 
blessings mean nothing. 


TraflSc Safety Record of Providence, R. I. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY SANDAGER 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

Mt. SANDAGER. Mr. Speaker, there is an old saying that 
••self-praise Is no praise at all." Bo Rhode Islanders ordi¬ 
narily are not inclined to call attention to the remarkable 
safety record of Providence, Cranston, and other cities of our 


State, but simply to continue the good work and to extend to 
officials entrusted with the task of maintaining pubHc safety 
every cooperation against the sdaughter of that modem Jug¬ 
gernaut, the automoMle, which since 1933 has annually caused 
the death of upward of 30,000 people in the United States. 

But when the record of Providence attracts favorable at¬ 
tention elsewhere, I believe we can be entitled to Justifiable 
lEide. In the issue last Saturday of the Christian Science 
Monitor, of Boston, appeared an editorial entitled ••The Ex¬ 
ample of Providence/' It points out the remarkably low 
Providence record of 14 fatalities for 1939, or an estimated 
record of 5.5 per 100,000 population, as compared with a 
national average which has ranged since 1033 from 24 to 30 
per 100,000. 

At a time when Washington is gravely concerned with the 
problem of traffic safety, particularly since three persons 
have already lost their lives since the first of the year, I ask 
leave to have the editorial from the Christian Science Monitor 
printed in the Congressional Record in the hope that this 
and other cities can learn from the record ot Providence that 
•Tt can be done." The editorial follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 

THE EXAMPLE OP PROVIDENCE 

The lesson that Providence, R. I., has given the Nation is simply 
that accidents are avoidable, If one drives slowly. Although im¬ 
pressive records were made last year by both Kansas City, Mo., 
and Atlanta, Oa., in reducing their fatalities by eo and 50 percent, 
respectively, the New England city of Providence, despite its narrow 
winding streets and frequently adverse weather, has again topped 
them all. holding fatalities to 14, or 6.6 per 100,000 population. 

The Providence campaign has many fronts. One is educational, 
police working with the schools, so that not a child of school age 
has been killed in 13 months. Another is the development by 
press and public officials of a lively civic pride. This has been 
stimulated by such things as the granting of the National Safety 
Council grand award. 

But it is the firm conviction of police that success in Providence 
lies in the strict, impartial enforcement of a 25-mll6-an-hour speed 
limit. 

This is a conclusion some may find difficult to accept; but actual 
police records over a number of years, detailing the factor of speed 
in specific accidents, was so conclusive that when the superinten¬ 
dent of police asked permission to enforce the 26-mile limit no 
great objections were heard. 

Byproducts of this slowing down are interesting. After driv¬ 
ing a few blocks In Providence traffic, one begins to feel a certain 
measured rhythm in the movement of cars. Tension is relaxed and 
replaced with calm assurance. There is time for courtesy. Thesa 
are doubtless contributing causes to the fact that safety-conscious 
people throughout the country are considering the example of 
Providence. 

Daniel W. Bell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15,1940 

ARTICLE BY RAYMOND P. BRANDT 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the appointment of Hon. 
Daniel W. Bell to the position of Under Secretary of the 
Treasury should serve as an Inspiration to the Government 
civil-service employees. 

Twenty-eight years ago he came to Washington as a $700 
clerk. Today he Is the ranking officer of the Treasury De¬ 
partment, receiving $10,000 a year. His advancement, year 
by year, was due solely to the services he rendered. His 
promotions came unsolicited, and as a civil-service employee 
he never sought political Influence, although I am sure the 
scores of Members of the Senate and House with whom he 
has come in contact in an official way would have endorsed 
him for any position he desired had he made the request. 

Had Mr. Bell been willing to leave the civil service no 
doubt he could have been Director of the Budget. He served 
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as Acting Director, and it was at his own request he was 
finally returned to his did position. 

Under permission granted me, I include an article by Mr. 
Haymond F. Brandt, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, printed 
January 14« IdiO, concerning Mr. Bell. *Ihe article follows: 

fFrom the St. Louis yost Dispatch of Jan. 14. 1940] 

OAnam Maw Bisss ro Hz6h Post Withow Binwtt of Politicb— 
D. W. Bnx, No. 1 XK Oxvix. Szavica-Naw Unm SscacTAaT or 
TitxABtmY Cam* uf prom S700 Unitir Statis JoB--PiMoaMENTa 
trwT BT Promotion of Illinoisan, an Indepxndsnt Votre, Who 
ArxWkd at Capital 28 Years Ago With Busnosss College Csrtxfx- 
oats—Once Dbclinsd Budget Dibsctorskip Rather Than Forfsit 
OLASSxriED Status 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 

Washington, January 13.—Until Daniel Wafena Bell, of Kinder- 
hook, ni., was promoted to the Under Secretaryship of the Treasury, 
the position had been filled by ambitious and comparatively young 
men who qualified politically under the Hamiltonian tradition of 
government by being rich, well-bom, and able, whether they were 
Democrats or Republioaus. 

Bell, now No. 1 jnan in the classified service, is a different type 
of public ofilcial. During the past 28 years he has risen from a $700- 
a-year clerkship to the second highest office in the Treasury De- 
pa^ment. He is a ‘‘career man” who has dedicated his life and his 
talents to the Government. He says he would rather have a 
$l5.000-a-year Government salary than a $75.000-a-year business 
salary in New York. 

Of his nine predecessors in the office of the Under Secretary, five 
were graduates of Harvard College or the Harvard Law School, two 
were graduates of Yale, one of Dartmouth, and one had been a 
student at Cornell. Two were elevated to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury. One, the late S. Parker Gilbert, became a partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and the remainder won substantial success in 
law or business. 

CLERK AND BOOKKEEPER AT 80—KIS STEADY RISE THE HARD WAY 

In 1911, when Bell was 20 years old, he arrived in Washington 
with a diploma from the Gem City Business College of Quincy, Ill., 
which certified to whom it might concern that he had completed 
the full commercial course, Including bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
tirplng. He had also passed the civil-service examinations for clerk 
and bookkeeper. While In the Treasury Department he obtained a 
law degree from the National University of Law and a degree of 
bachelor of commercial science from Southeastern University, 
where he specialized In higher mathematics. He expects to stay in 
Government work; and If the Under Secretaryship reverts to its 
customary political status, he will return to a classified civil-service 
position in the Treasury. 

To the hundreds of thousands of employees In Federal, State, and 
municipal governments who have been encouraged to believe in the 
merit system. Bell’s recent promotion is a noteworthy—and 
needed-demonstration that the civil service offers outstanding 
careers to industrious, ambitious, and intelligent young persons. 
It also draws attention to some of the glaring deficiencies of the 
present law and the need of greater and more permanent incentives 
in the form of higher salaries and larger retirement benefits. 

Bell’s rise to high governmental position by the hard way of 
continuous work Is not unprecedented. Ebert K. Burlew, who 
entered Government service in 1910, is now First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; William H. McReynolds, formerly of the Treasury 
Department, who entered the Post Office Department in 1906, is an 
administrative assistant to the President; George S. Messersmith, 
who started as American consul at Fort Erie, Canada, In 1914, was 
recently named American Ambassador to Cuba after serving as an 
Assistant Secretary of State; Wilbur J. Carr, former Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State and Minister to Czechoslovakia, started his public 
service as a clerk in the State Department in 1892; and the late 
Alvey A. Adee became Second Assistant Secretary of State during a 
half century of service. 

When Bell's appointment was proudly announced at a press con¬ 
ference by President Rocsevdt before Congress had convened, re¬ 
porters, knowing the pest political Implications of the Under Secre¬ 
taryship, tried to find out If he was a Democrat or Republican. He 
is an “independent” voter and is so registered in Illinois, where he 
has regularly voted. Not one of his ballots, he says, has been 
unscratched. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE TO OOVSRNMENT AND PERSONNEL 

Bell regards his present post as one which will give him his 
greatest opportunity for service to the Government and the classl- 
fiied personnel. He knows the machinery of our Federal Govern¬ 
ment as few other men have ever kown it. He has rejected business 
offers of three to five times his present $10,000 salary because he 
believes that by staying in the Government service he can raise the 
standards and Increase the security of his fellow workers, thousands 
of whom he knows by name and by their accomplishments. 

When he was Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, a position 
sometimes called the ''greatest bookkeeping Job in the Nation,” he 
refused to accept President Roosevelt’s offered appointment to the 
Directorship of the Budget, although his compensation would have 
been increased from $6iS00 to $10,000 a year. His reason was simple 


and sincere. Be did not want to lose his clvil-s^oe status by 
taking what was essentially a political appointment. He became 
Acting Budget Director and continued supervising the work of the 
Division of Accounts and I>^8ltB. As Acting Director he com¬ 
pletely reorganized and enlarge the Bureau of the Budget to give 
It direct and Intimate insight into the workings of all the executive 
departments of the Government. With this task almost completed, 
he turned his organization over to Budget Director Harold D. Smith, 
who Is carrying out his detailed plans. Without losing his civil- 
service status he became an assistant to Secretary Morgenthau, 
and he would not take the Under Secretaryship until he had been 
assured that hla promotion did not jeopardize the classified stand¬ 
ing for which he had worked for more than 28 year$. 

Bell has seen Improvements in the civil service during his stay 
In Washington, and he believes other great chaxu^ are coming. 

“For instance,” he explains, *1 came to Washington to a job 
paying $700 a year. TTiat same beginner's position today pays at 
least $1,440. In those days even civil-service positions were greatly 
affected by changes in politics. When erne administration went out, 
division chiefs were demoted to mere clerks and clerks were pro¬ 
moted to division chiefs. Thousands of lesser employees were let 
out to make places for political iqipolntees. When the other party 
was returned to power, the shifts were reversed.” 

BUT THERE IS STILL WASTE AND INSECURITY DUB TO POLITICS 

“Within the past 10 or 12 years only the top positions have been 
affected. Promotions have been made on merit. Salaries have been 
increased, so there is less temptation for valuable men to take 
higher-paying business positions. Some of the very best men 
were annually lost that way. 

“But there is still waste and Insecurity because of politics. In 
this Department there is every reason why deputy collectors of 
internal revenue should be given permanent civil-service standing. 
As it is now, we spend 4 to 8 years training these men and women, 
and when a new administration comes in. out they go with all 
their experience.” 

Bell Is in hearty accord with President Roosevelt’s recommenda¬ 
tions to Congress to raise the limits of classified compensation 
from the present $10,000 to a figure which will insure the reten¬ 
tion of the relatively small number of highly trained men who 
hold positions of great responsibility. He likewise believes that 
eventually the pensions on retirement will be Increased. In his 
own case he can retire under the present law when he Is 68 years 
old, after 48 years’ service, on a pension of $1,600 a year, to which 
he has made a 60-percent contribution. Any large financial estab¬ 
lishment wanting to get an executive of Bell’s ability could well 
afford to buy an annuity for triple this amount if it wanted to lure 
a highly trained person from the Government service. 

When the President announced Bell’s promotion, his immediate 
predecessor, John W. Hanes, urged Congress to make the position 
of Under Secretary permanent “so long as it is held by the Incoming 
Under Secretary.” 

PERMANENT UNDER SECRETARIES FOR POLITICAL DEPARTMENT HEADS 

Perhaps Bell’s friend, Chairman Pat Habr3on, of the Senate 
Finance Committee, will sponsor such legislation. But Bell and 
others intensely interested In the Civil Service are expecting that 
the White House Commission, headed by Justice Stanley Reed, of 
the Supreme Court, will soon recommend that In every executive 
department now headed by a political appointee, the position of 
permanent Under Secretary be created, to be held by a nonpolitical 
civil servant who will serve through all adtalnlstratlons, as is now 
the general practice in the British Government. These permanent 
Under Secretaryships would Insure a continuity of Federal policy 
which is now lacking. The Reed commission is also expected to 
support the President’s recommendations for higher top-bracket 
civil-service compensation and more equitable retirement benefits. 

Bell’s career is a model of how an Industrious, ambitious, and 
intelligent young man without political puU can attain one of 
these h*gh positions. 

His father was a farmer and thresher-machine owner, who later 
became a carpenter after he moved to the town of Klnderhook, 
with its population of 300. Daniel was the oldest son and the third 
child In a family of six children. None of his family, he says, had 
any Inclination toward figures, and he took the “full commercial 
course” at the Gem City Business College in nearby Quincy, be¬ 
cause he wanted to go west with a little business training. He 
earned the money for his schooling by working on the railroads 
and in the ice cream parlor at Klnderhook. 

INTO CIVIL SERVICE BY ACCIDENT 

It was an “accident” that led him Into the civil service. A col¬ 
league at the Gem City school was eager to enter the Government 
and “Just to keep him company” Bell took the clvll-servlce exami¬ 
nations with him. He passed with high marks and almost Immedi¬ 
ately was called to Washington. He says he doesn’t remember 
whether his friend succeeded in getting a job. 

His first assignment was that of bookkeeper and clerk In the 
office of the Treasurer of the United States. The next year he was 
transferred to the office of the supervising architect at an increase 
of $100 a year. Shortly thereafter he alone was writing the archi¬ 
tect’s annual report which formerly had been a three-man job. 

When the United States entered the World War, he applied for 
the first officers’ training camp, but Secretary MoAdoo refused to 
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release him. Twice he was drafted and twice the Secretary Insisted 
^at he would be of greater aervioe in the IVeasury Department. 
This irked BeU, and he resigned to Join the Army. Had he been 
willing to take a derioal position he could have had a captaincy. 
Be wanted to go overseas Immediately so he enlisted as a private 
In the Tank Cmpa. He was sent overseas but did not have front¬ 
line service. 


The rigid Tank Corps physical examination was easy for Bell 
because be had kept himsdf nt as a eand-lot baseball player. He 
was on several church teams as pitcher and eecond baseman and 
was a member of the Treasury Dspartment team that won the trl- 
clty ohampionshlp for Washington over Baltimore and Richmond. 


SACK nr THE TXBASURT 


Almost Immediately after the armlsttee he wm released from the 
Army to return to the Treasury, where he began handling the war 
loans. By 1P28 hls salary had been Increased to $4,000 a year. The 
next year he was named deputy commissioner of accmmts and 
deposits, which is really the tkioltteeper's olBce of the Department. 
He succeeded to the commlsslonershlp when hls Immediate superior, 
RoWert O. Hand, died, many think from overwork. BeU*s salary 
was increased from $6,500 to $8,000. 

When young Lewis W. Douglas resigned in 1634 as Director of the 
Budget l^oause of disagreement with President Roosevelt's spend¬ 
ing poUoles, Bell was offered the post. He declined to take the 
tiUe of this position beoause it would have cost him hls olvll-servlce 
Ihfttus and Identilled him too closely with the Democratic regime. 
He agreed to become the Acting Budget Director and retain hls 
classlfled standing as Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
This pecuniary sacrlfioe was applauded by many Federal employees* 
groups In Washln^^n and throughout the country. 

As Acting Bud^ Director he became an intimate adviser of 
President Roosewdt and Secretary Morgenthau on budgetary mat¬ 
ters, and more Influential than most Cabinet members. He im¬ 
pressed reporters at the White House ‘^seminar** on the President’s 
Budget messages to Congress by hls uncanny memory of 
exact recommendations on specific items and his ability to explain 
In layman’s language complicated bookkeeping arrangements, He 
Dequently corrected the President’s explanations of Involved 
estimates. 


PXOMOnOKS 


The President and Morgenthau lost no opportunity to praise and 
advance this nonpolltioal Government ofiBcial. In 1935 It was found 
that he could be appointed an assistant to the Secretary at $10»(KK) 
a year and retain his clvU-servlce clasalflcatlon. This was done and 
be continued to act as Director of the Budget. After he had com¬ 
pleted plans for rsorganialng this Bureau and Smith was appointed 
Director, Bell was put In charge of the Department’s fiscal opera¬ 
tions and acted as a liaison officer between the Treasury and other 
branches of the Government. Last month. In announcing hls pro¬ 
motion to Under Secretary. President Roosevelt in a formal state¬ 
ment eald: 

"Mr. Bell’s career as a civil-service employee Is a story of hard 
work, gradual promotions, and years in which he became the trusted 
confidant and adviser of many Secretaries of the Treasury. His 
assignment to positions of greater responsibility and trust in recent 
years is a recognition of hls great ability and devotion to duty. He 
is in all respects a clvll-aervlce career man, with an unblemished 
record of faithful and efficient service to hls Government for more 
trb*^n 28 years.” 

Until he became Acting Budget Director, Bell was not weU known 
outside the Treasury Department. He was so self-effacing that he 
would not allow reporters to quote him even when he merely ex¬ 
plained the dally Treasury statement for their benefit. With each 
Increase of responsibility he has grown In confidence and poise, but 
he has retained the modesty and industry that have marked hls 
career since he left Klnderhook. 

Like many other men, he Is afraid that he has a laughable middle 
name, and he has tried to conceal It by using only the initial. He 
was named Daniel after hls father end the Wafena was added by hls 
mother after she had seen a papoose about Daniel’s age on the back 
of a squaw who was part of an Indian show visiting BUnderhook. 
She thought It would be amusing If she named her baby after the 
papoose. Bell says that he doesn't know what the name means. 


PBXDEClSSOltS OF DANIEL W. BELL: A CONTRAST IN’ BACKGROtTNOS 

Seymour Parker OUbert, 1921-23; A. B., A. M.. Rutgers; LL. B. cum 
laude, Harvard; liL. D., same and Columbia, Rutgers. Lehigh. 

Garrard Bigelow Winston, 1923-^7; A. B., Yale; LL. B., Northwest¬ 
ern University. ^ 

Ogden tilvtagston Mills, 1927-32: A. B. and LL. B., Harvard. 

Arthur Atwood BaUantlne, 1932-33; A. B. and LL. B.. Harvard; 
LL. D., Northeastern; LL. D., HamUton. . „ ^ , 

Dean Gk>oderham Acheson, May. 1933—November 1933: A. B., Yale; 
LL. B., Harvard. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 1933-34; Student. Cornell University. 

T. Jefferson Coolldge, 1984-36: A. B., Harv^. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BosweU MagUl, 1937-38: A. B., Dartmouth; J. D., University of 
OhlcitfO. 

John W. Hanes, 1938-39: A. B., Yale. 

Daniel W. Bell, 1940: Student, Oem City Business College, Quincy, 
ZU,; li. B., National University of Law; B. O. S,, SoutheoBtem 
University. 


BomievQle Dam 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1$, 1940 

lAr. HHIi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Congressional Record and to in¬ 
clude therein a break-down, by States, cff the $8,880,034.42 
purchases made so far in the construction and early stages of 
operation of the BonneviUe Dam. 

Similar figures for expenditures made In the construction 
of the Grand Coulee Dam, or any of the large western Fed¬ 
eral construction programs, have been placed in the Record, 
and all illustrate the same point. I wish to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members of this House to the way in which funds 
appropriated for our western projects eventually come back 
to benefit business in nearly every district in the Nation. 

I ask you to pcurticularly note that of the $8,800,000 spent 
by the Bonneville administration, about one-half was for 
purchases in the State of New York and a fifth returned to 
Pennsylvania. As the projects are self-liquidating, there has 
been no ''raid" on the Treasury, and laborers, manufacturers, 
merchants, transporters, and many others have profited by 
receiving business they would not have had otherwise. 


Alabama..___ 

California_ 

Connecticut.....^..^ 

Delaware_ 

District of Columbia.. 

Georgia..- 

Indiana.. 

mmols_ 

EAnsas............... 

Maryland_ 

M assac h usetts- 

Michigan- 

Minnesota- 

Missouri_..._... 

Nebraska___-__ 

New Jersey_ 

New York_ 

Ohio_ 

Oregon_ 

Pennsylvania_ 

Rhode Island_ 

Tennessee_ 

Texas_ 

Utah.. 

Virginia_ 

Washington_ 

West Virginia_ 

Wisconsin_ 


$1,108.88 
368,356.98 
16,412.71 
13.06 
2,976.43 
309.32 
3,641.24 
106,329.85 
78.78 
6,114.50 
30. 845.24 
18,630. 60 
65. 092.81 
36,793.91 
10.80 
4.096.46 
4.054.924. 66 
243.370.12 
835,082. 28 
1, 705, 007,98 
762.93 
8.00 
738.68 
67.97 
27.00 
1,479,911.52 
10,132. 89 
11. 613.68 


Total. 


6. 660, 084.42 


The Debt Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January IS, 1940 

BDITORIAL PROM THE WASHXNGTON POST OP JANUARY 18, 

1940 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record, and to Include 
therein a very sound and timely editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post on Saturday morning. January 13, 
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1940. In this connection may I urge every Member of the 
House to read and study this ilhimlnating editorial which 
deals with the subject of our debt limitations as now fixed 
by law. 

In passing may I suggest that it is quite unusual and pro¬ 
foundly strange that our Nation has been compelled to pass a 
law in order to prevent one of our citizens, who is at the 
helm of our own Government, from spending excessive 
amounts of our taxpayers* money. The people are greatly 
concerned because such a step was made necessary by the 
very generous and highly extravagant spending of the peo¬ 
ple's money, and, we will remember, this is the first and only 
legislative step of this character which our Nation has been 
required to take in order to stop a President of this country 
from rushing our Nation and our people into bankruptcy. 

When the records in the future scan the years in the past 
and discover that it became necessary for the Congress to pass 
a law limiting our debt in order to stop our President from 
squandering and ruthlessly spending money which is bor¬ 
rowed, to the extent that our very financial structure is im¬ 
periled—-when the converse should be true—I wonder what 
the stem reaction of the people of that age will be? Yet, 
those very people in that far-removed period will be strug¬ 
gling, without doubt, in order to pay the vast debt, and inter¬ 
est, which has been created by the President and his admin¬ 
istration. 

This ruthless spending must be stopped or the debt limita¬ 
tion will have to be increased. I am happy to say that I win 
not be one of those Members of the House who will aid in 
creating the necessity of increasing the debt limitation beyond 
the $45,000,000,000 mark, as the same is now fixed by law. 

The splendid editorial appearing in the Wa^Ungton Post 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post of January 13, 1040] 

THE DEBT LIMIT 

Whether the Federal debt (exclusive of heavy contingent obliga¬ 
tions) slightly exceeds 146,000.000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 

1941, or falls Just short of that total. Is relatively unimportant. 
But the fact that the legal debt limit now stands at $45,000,000,000 
has great political significance. Public attention would be most 
unpleasantly directed to the trend toward banlcruptcy if Congress 
were forced to raise the debt limit in an election year. 

In his Budget message the President made it clear that the only 
hope-of staying within the legal debt limit during the fiscal year 
1941 lies in a reduction of certain expenditures, and in acceptance 
of new tax proposals designed to yield about $460,000,000. Even if 
Congress does not overstep the budgeted outlays, current expenses 
wUl, it is estimated, exceed current receipts by nearly $2,900,000,000, 
unless additional taxes are levied. 

The President hopes to narrow this gap by recapturing $700,000,- 
000 of capital funds from various Government corporations. But 
assuming acceptance of all his recommendations including tax 
proposals, the net deficit is expected to reach $1,716,000,000. 

Azuciety over the budgetary situation Is not due primarily to the 
fact that we are fast approaching an arbitrary legal debt limit 
for direct Federal obligations. The real catise of alarm lies In 
the knowledge that year after year total expenditures have out¬ 
stripped total receipts from taxes. As Representative Woodkom 
of Virginia says: “It is a simple, fundamental fact that no indi¬ 
vidual and no nation can continue to go ahead spending more than 
he (or it) takes in.” 

The United States is a rich country; It can carry a heavy debt 
load. Hence, It would be Idle to guess how long the Government 
can continue spending beyond Its means without encountering 
disaster. Modem governments, moreover, have so many devices 
at their disposal for keeping down interest rates and financing 
deficits through pressure on banks and investment institutions, 
that the distress signals which once called attention to the dangers 
of chronic deficit financing are no longer so apparent. 

Yet It can be said with absolute assurance that the time will 
ultimately come when confidence In the solvency of the Federal 
Government will be destroyed unless a determined effort is made 
to eliminate deficits. 

At present many Congressmen are either ignorant of the dangers 
ahead or are willing to risk future national disaster for the sake 
of present personal advantage. Otherwise, it is impossible to 
explain the reckless drive for larger appropriations that would carry 
expenditures even beyond the limit set by the President. One 
congressional bloc 1$ demanding increases In farm benefit pay¬ 
ments. Another Is olkmorlng for more money for flood control. 
But nobody appears anxious to discuss plans tot levying new taxM. 

A reminder that an increase in the legal debt limit will be un^ 
avoidable unless this reckless spending urge is restrained may 


have a salutarv effect upon Congress. For the mounting debt 
Is a warning smal of the perilous extent to which the Federal 
Government Is living beyond its income. 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WELL6BURG (W. VA.) DAILY HERALD 
OF JANUARY 13. 1940 

Mr. SCHIPPLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Rxcord, I Include the following 
editorial from the Wellsburg (W. Va.) Dally Herald of Janu¬ 
ary 13, 1940: 

[From the Wellsburg (W. Va.) Dally Herald of January IS, 1940] 

Private electric companies have to tell their stockholders at least 
once a year, and usually more often than that, what the results of 
their operations have been. They have to report the income they 
receive from their customers, their operating expenses, their taxes, 
the bond interest they have paid, and the dividends they have paid 
to their stockholders. 

The taxpayers of this country, however, aren't getting such reports 
from some of the electric enterprises they have financed. For In¬ 
stance, take the Rural Electrification Administration. To date it 
has advanced upward of $200,000,000 to scores of cooperatives scat¬ 
tered over the country which are supplying electric service to thinly 
settled rural areas. No one can quarrel with the objectives of the 
R. S. A., but It Is unusual that to date no report comparable to those 
issued by private companies has been issu&l on these cooperatives, 
The R. S. A. has not made public the gross revenues, the operating 
expenses, the tax payments, or any other Important financial Infor¬ 
mation on the cooperatives to which funds have been allotted. 

The taxpayers of the country, who have advanced this money, 
ought to be entitled to some information on the financial progress 
of the cooperatives. Repeated assertions have been made that the 
loans made to the cooperatives would be paid off. So far, however, 
there Is no way of judging, because no information which would 
Indicate whether they will or will not be has been made public. 

One way of giving the taxpayers Information would be to have 
each coopwatlve once a year publish a report, giving an Income 
statement for the preceding 12 months, and a balance sheet. Such 
a report should be published in the newspapers of the territory 
served by the cooperative. The reports would supply information 
of Interest to all residents of the area served and would give an 
Indication of whether public assurances that the R. E. A. loans 
would be paid off are based on hopes or on real progress by the 
cooperatives. 


Citrus Fruit Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 


ARTICLE BY BRUCE McDANIEL 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, with the privilege granted 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I wish to again call the 
attention of my colleagues In the House to the adverse condi¬ 
tion that exists in the great State of California in disposing 
of our citrus fruits. 

We are confronted with a curtailed market and almost 
insurmountable transportation costs, although we have done 
and fire doing everything possible to place upon the market 
regulated and acceptable high-grade fruits. We have even 
taken on prorate control even though other States who are 
producing citrus fruits have not seen fit to accept this regu- 
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latton, Hite te abo c aai to g w advenUtet. oonmiuentlr we 
luve baea oadwe aeekitig everr posalble reltef and laetbod Gt 
clarifying the situation. 

I wish to caU your attention to the following article written 
tff Mr. Bruce MdDanlel, a man who has long been active in the 
production and dtetritMitton of citrus fruits in California and 
nemeetfully rsduast that my e<flleaguee read Mr. McDartiel's 
oomiiMBts, as X feel that the suggestion contained therein 
would do much to clarify the citrus probleftu in the State of 
CaliXomla: 

SURPLTTS HITCKID TO BtTRPLtrS i;QirAX4i SCAlCmr 

We ux^ the Federal Oovemment to train with Federal funds 
•.000 competent men and women to Increaae the flow of fresh fruits 
and vegetables through retail stores. 

At a recent conference In the Bast this suggestion was presented 
to a Federal ofllclal. The purpose and effect of the plan were 
outltned. 

The benefits to be derived are: 

1, The use by consumers of more fresh fruits and vegetables is 
essential to maintenance of optimum health. All available data 
e hoy the daUy diet needs substantial increase in these necessary 
foods* 

2. The increased volume moved will Increase rail loadings and 
enable carriers to reduce freight rates. The rails argue that if rates 
are reduced they need increased vol\ime. Under volume proration 
they tear restriction in shipments. 

S. The increased sales by retail stores will Increase their turn¬ 
over and permit them to reduce their margins and still make more 
money. The facts show that when retail stores put special effort 
forth In selling citrus, their sales of other fresh fruits and vegetables 
also increased. This was due to the added stimulation to the prod¬ 
uce departments resulting from the interest In pushing citrus fruits. 

4. The Increased sales will create mmre demand and tend toward 
price stabiUeatlon and result In stimulation of business. A retailer 
hesitates to buy In large volume when the market Is unsteady. He 
doesn't wish to be caught with a volume on hand when the market 
drops. The fact that citrus Is moving in increasing amounts daily 
gives him confidence. He buys in larger vOlmne to protect himself 
against rising values; that is. he is in a sellers* not a buyers’ market. 

5. Federal lending agencies which have lent money to the rall- 
Toadfi. to cooperatives, and to producers will be protecting their 
loans. The millions lent by Government to railroads, for produc¬ 
tion purposes, etc., will become assets instead of liabilities. Rail¬ 
roads are essential to business. They must be maintained. They 
mutt have an income to meet the oosts Imposed by laws respecting 
labor, etc. 

6. The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation which buys 
fresh fniits (so-called surplusee) will be helped by speeding the 
movement of such products to the consumer. Bach year the F. S. 
C. C. buys apples, oranges, grapefruit, and so on. Under the stamp 
plan these move through retail stores. Speed up that movement 
and the F. 6. C. C. can save its money. 

7. Producers will be benefited by being able to move more good 
fruit Into consumption. In'the face of Increases in production, 
especially from Florida and Texas, this Is imperative. 

6. Private and national banks will be helped by strengthening 
the ability of producer and other borrowers to pay back loans. No 
bank likes to Impound funds, or load Its portfolio with Government 
securities to the amount now In vogue. It lives hy keeping Its 
money working. 

9. The men and women engaged in the work in time will be 
absorbed In Jobs because the effects of their work will be such that 
alert distributors and retailers will demand their services. The 
objective of iruch a plan is to convert nonproductive labor into 
productive labor. Here is a way to do it. 

Prom this very brief analysis, it is self-evident that the idea is 
not a seUlflh one. designed merely to aid producers and handlers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The beneficial effects of ft will be felt 
in almost every major branch of our national life. 

The types of persons fitted for such work are entitled to as much 
consideration as other groups. Thousands of amblttom, university 
trained men and women are available and seeking a way to serve. 
A young man doing this job beats putting a shovel in his hand and 
directing him to move dirt from pile to pile. 

The cost? well, in these days when Federal expenditures are 
reckoned in billions, it probably will be disappointing to some that 
the costs would be relatively small in proportion to the gains above 
set out. 

Hm is me Way In which Unde Sam can spend his money to 
Achieve taxiglble results and build. America. 

They say we have a surplus of citrus fruit and of manpower. 

Hitch the two together and well have a eurptus of neither one. 

~_apower hitched to surplus crops will create a eoardty. 

OmThats are off to the United Freeh Fruit and Vtfetahle Sh^^pm 
A^mnn^atii^p and to Its Secretary, WUUam Qarfitt, for the work 
already done In this direction, « 

Baooi W. MCDamiu,, 


Faafare l«r a H«ro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January IB, 1940 


AETICLB BY HARLAN MILLBR 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I wish to preserve An 
Armistice Day Fantasy, written by Harlan Miller for his 
column Over the Coffee, appearing in the Washington Post 
on November 10, 1939: 

[From the Washington Post of November 10, 1938] 

He lies on a hillside southwest of the Potomac. • • « Below 
him airplanes rise from the drome in the lowlands and fly above 
the small boats In the river—^ thrilling sight against the Washing¬ 
ton baoftBdrap, If he could but see. 

On the left, beyond the formal terrace beyond the river, the gray 
atone buildings of the Government march from the Lincoln Me¬ 
morial past the White House and the Washington Monument to 
the voluptuous dome of the Capitol. 

TTiere the messages were written, the speeches uttetied, the laws 
voted with the ayes and noes and signed; there the military com¬ 
mands went forth which sent him across the sea to die in a foreign 
war. the UnScnown Soldier, this most singular enigmatic hero of 
our century, under the marble slab In Arlington. 

Hundreds have stood here whose son he may have been, whose 
lover or husband or father perhaps he was. • • ♦ Did he leave 
a son behind? An eager, militant, warlike son? A son with a 
bitter hatred for war? His son Is trench lisse now. 

What manner of man was he? Probably he was in his middle 
twenties—24 or 26. • * ♦ Was he a volunteer? Was he drafted? 
Did his heart leap or sink as he put on his uniform the first time? 
Was his blood racing with high adventure as he climbed the gang¬ 
plank? 

Was he a tall, slim, silent, drawling son of the West? Was he 
short, husky, garrulous, passionate? Was be of Revolutionary stock 
or the son of an Immigrant? Was he blond, daxk-halred. red-haired 
with blue eyes? Was he shy and withdrawn, or was he the life of 
the party, always kidding? Was he an aristocrat like Quentin 
Roosevelt, or was he the bbecure son of an obscure family, as 
unknown In life as In death? Was he a lieutenant or a nonoom 
or a private? 

What was the way of his death? Did it stalk hkn and find him 
in his trench? Did he go forth to meet it crawling in the wet. 
murky dawn through the stubble of some inauspicious yellow field? 
Did he go toward it with a rush, lovlnclble. Invulnerable. Immortad? 

By what sudden quirk did his death overtake him? Did he 
swerve to left or right to tighten a gap In the line? Ihd he avoid 
one bursting shell and pxaise his lucky star, only to run Into 
another? Did death come to him with merciful swiftness? XM 
It torture him for agoalaed hours eeeming like eons? Did he lie 
for weeks In some thicket or ehellhole. half biuried? 

Had he ever seen this Washington, hie Capital, which now lies 
spread out below him? Had he wandered through Its avenues as 
a tourist with a camera? Had he once looked down from the 
Monument toward this Virginia hUlside where he would one day 
lie in enviable but anonymous glory? 

Had he ever etroUed among these gravee In Arlington, a little 
awed axad depressed by the remlndm of the fihMtrlous dead, Ihlntly 
troubled by the uneventful happloeae of his own obscure, peaceful 
life, who ta now honored for a multitude, beyond them all? 

Would he smile if he stood now on these broad atone steps, watch¬ 
ing one of his 4,000.000 buddies pose uncomfortably but stubbornly 
against this marble slab while a proud fort 3 d 8 h wife snaps a camera 
and the sezftry maMhes past, eyes front, toward the canvas sentry 
box and the greenhouses of the experimental farm in the valley 
below glisten In the westerly sun7 

His last hour . . . Tbe top mxgaaat aaya wefve got *em on the 
run , . . Next week the war will be over . . . Anyhow, we’re due to 
move out tomorrow . . . Damn this mud I . . . Maybe 2 weeks’ 
leave In scone dry. tunny plaoe in the south of Ftanoe . . . Haven’t 
been dry for 3 days . . . Maybe a bottle of wine with a pretty 
French girl . . . Home before C2nifitmas and a parade down Main 
Street .. . The and the ghi . .« Tlie hero’s homeco m in g « • 
So much to tell , . • 
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Reciprocal-IVade Afirreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of* 

HON. PAUL BROWN 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 19iO 

EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OP 
JANUARY 12, 1940 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial appearing in the Evening Star of Washington, D. C„ 
on Friday, January 12, entitled *'Mr. Hull's Statement": 

(Prom the Washington Evening Star of January 12, 1940] 

MR. KXTLL^S STATEMENT 

Opening his defense of the reciprocal trade agreements program 
before the House Wa 3 r 8 and Means Committee yesterday, Secretary 
of State HuU confined himself to a straightforward, factual state¬ 
ment of what tarifi-lowenng agreements have done toward building 
up our foreign trade in the past and a confident but conservative 
forecast as to what may be expected In the future. 

In urging that Congress renew the legislation authorizing the 
negotiation of the agreements, which expires Jime 12. Mr. Hull 
effectively attacked the principal argument which has been made 
against his program—that it has proved inj\irious to the American 
farmer. 

He dealt first with the general picture, showing that there was 
an increase of 46 percent, or $1,000,000,000, in our export trade in 
1937 and 1938, when the influence of the trade agreements became 
Important, as compared to our exports In 1934 and 1936. Taking 
UP the specific case of the dairy industry, the alleged Injury to 
which has been the subject of the most voclferoiu complaints, 
Mr. Hull made a moat convincing showing. He pointed out that 
this indiistry already supplies over 99 percent of the domestic 
market. Under a system of complete embargo on foreign dairy 
products, he said, the dairy Industry would have 100 percent of 
the home market, but that market would be greatly reduced as a 
result of the lowered capacity of foreign purchasers to buy our 
export goods and the consequential Impairment of the domestic 
purchasing power of our own exporters and their employees. The 
same thing is true, he added, of the American cattle industry, which 
now supplies from 96 to 98 percent of the home market. 

Most of Mr. Huirs statement was devoted to an exposition of 
the benefits to America which have resulted from the trade agree¬ 
ments and a discussion of the care which is exercised in negotiating 
them to avoid undue injury to any domestic interest, but he was 
equally convincing in hla analysis of their world-wide influence. 
In the Star's opinion, there can be no valid dissent from Mr. 
Hull's dual proposition: That our Nation, and every nation, can 
enjoy stietalned prosperity only In a world that is at peace, and 
tl^at a peaceful world Is possible only when there exists for it a 
solid economic foundation, an Indispensable part of which is active 
and mutually beneficial trade among the nations. 

Hie evidence is becoming increasingly clear that no tenable 
argument can be made against the trade agreements. So far as the 
oji^positlon case Is concerned. It was summed up. with surprising 
candor, by a member of the House committee, who, In acknowledg¬ 
ing a difference of viewpoint between himself and the Secretary, 
said that Mr. Hull ‘takes the broad view that the whole country 
Is helped,** while the Members of Congress must think of **tbe 
interests of the people we represent." 

That devotion to narrow sectional Interests, understandable 
though It is, has been the bane of our tariff policy In the past, 
•nd Is the best surgument that can be made for continuing the 
present limited tariff adjustment powers of the Secretary of State 
and the President, whose viewpoint in the very nature of things is 
national rather than sectional. 


Zinc Ore Price Again Reduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1940 

ARTICLE PROM THE BAXTER SPRINGS (KANS.) CITIZEN 

Mr. WINTER. Mr, Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my own remarks in the Record, I Include the following 


article which appeared In the Baxter Springs Cltiaen on Mon« 
day, January 8, 1040, entitled **21110 Ore Prices Again Re¬ 
duced": 

[From the Baxter Springs (Kans.) Citizen] 

ZINC ORS PRICE AGAIN REDUCED —xniBVTTLm MARKET AND HSAVT 
ZMPORTATIOKS BRING 0I7T OF $1.80 A TON 

The importation of large quantities of foreign zinc under the re¬ 
ciprocal-trade treatiee and the unsettled market conditions that 
usually obtain at the turn of the year last week broke slab zinc 
prices on the East St. Louis market, with a resultant cut in the 
Joplin price over the week end. The cut in ore was $1.60 a ton, 
making the new price $37.50 for both grades. 

Sales, on the other hand, were the best in 9 weeks, with smelters 
taking 7,240 tons as compared with 6,690 tons in the preceding 
period. The purchase of '^floats’* amounted to 3,140 tons. 

The contract price for lead ores remained steady and unchanged 
at $64.54 a ton, with the outside market at $63 to $64 In carload 
lots and from $60 upward in smaller amounts. I>emand continued 
good. 

Production generally was restricted by the wave of zero weather, 
which caused many mills to close down until the weather moder¬ 
ates. At that the output of zinc ore gained slightly over the week 
before and totaled 6,840 tons. Forty-three mills were running, 
but many were seriously handicapped by the extreme weather. 

The mines and mills of the 8t. Louis 8. & R. Co. at. Waco, the 
Lawyers Lead & Zinc Co., the Beck Mining Co., the Guaranty, and 
several others resumed operation after the brief holiday, while the 
mine mills of United Zinc and Eunamar were dropped from the 
active list. 

Shipments of zinc ore were the largest in 9 weeks, 8,844 tons 
leaving the bins of operators, together with 1.233 tons of lead ore, 
the largest movement In 5 weeks. The combined shipment value 
was $428,916. 

This year-end shipment, coupled with the movement of large 
quantities of Oklahoma ore, which will be settled for at a later 
date, reduced the actual stocks in bins of the field to the lowest 
point in nearly 20 years, although current figures showed the sup¬ 
ply at 10.560 tons. Stocks of slab zinc In the hands of smelters 
last month showed their first gain In 6 months, rising to 66,996 tons 
as against 126,769 tons at the end of December 1938. Imports from 
Canada and Mexico practically doubled last year. 

Two large Kansas properties, the Federal's Muncle and Jarrett 
mines and mills, closed Friday because of unsettled market condi¬ 
tions. They will remain down indefinitely, throwing about 200 men 
out of work. Other plants closing down for similar reasons Include 
the F. & M. plant In Missouri, the open-pit operation of the Oro- 
nogo Mutual, the Eunamar. and the Lawyers. 

The Federal M. & S. Co. is rebuilding an underground battery 
locomotive formerly used In the Federal Brewster mine. The bat¬ 
teries are being moimted on a truck chassis, and the new auto- 
locomotive will be used In underground work In the Muncle mine. 

Eagle-Picher, as a result of Its expanded operations In the field 
and at Its central mills, produced 148,265 tons of zinc ore last year 
to become an easy first place winner In the production class. Fed¬ 
eral was in second place, with 39,709 tons, and Commerce was third, 
with 22,836. The St. Louis was In fourth place; Tri-State Zinc Inc., 
was fifth, and Evans-Wallower sixth. 

Eagle-Ploher likewise led in lead production, with 23,425 tons, 
followed by the Commerce Co., Federal, Vinegar Hill, St. Louis, and 
Evans-Wallower. 


Development of Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1940 


ADDRESS BY RICHARD O. DU PONT 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, aviation in this country is 
developing rapidly and the importance of feeder-line systems 
is constantly growing. The development of the pick-up device 
has been a noteworthy contribution. 

In this connection, I include a timely address by Richard C. 
du Pont, president of All American Aviation, Inc., delivered 
before the annual convention of the National Aeronautic As¬ 
sociation in New Orleans, on January 11, 1940. 

The address Is as follows: 

Everyone here. I am sure, knows of the almost magical growth 
that Is taking place In all phases of aviation; and those who travel 
by air are certainly well acquainted with the marvelous Improve¬ 
ment in our regular transport service. 

The fact that this service is so heavily patronized Is a testimonial 
of its comfort and safety, and the ever-increasing volume of air 
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SMll «xpm» In farther proof of the pulAic*e impraelatioii of tt$ 
eolue » oitpeflar meene of tmniportatloa. 

Things are happenizig so fast in aviation that even the most 
MaarlMhle deeekipineiit nowaaaTt only ocotMcm slight surpnee. 

TrwaiiOTt plasiee with cruising i^Mieds of aoo miles an hour, uxm 
capaMe of ^mn nti ig the oonUnent in 18 houxs. have heoome 


MUtaiy planes are attaining speeds upward from 300 milai aa 
hour, and very little hneglnatlon is required to foresee the day when 
asr transport simedulee wiH be geared to theee speech. 

m the face of theee developments it is pexiteps heresy to speak of 
the deaclenclee of our air transport system. 

Successful es it is. however, it still is a system that serves only a 
little more than onie-»fOurth of our population, axKl only a hanffftd 
of oltlee. With sadh Umltattons the system cannot conscientiously 
be called adequate to our national needs. 

Considering the tender age of air transport, its preeent shmt- 
com in gs may seem en u nn eceasary cauae for alarm over its future. 
It has plenty of time eiui plenty of room in which to grow. That 
Is true, but the trouble is that air transport is growing up in a 
sftrait ^cket. 

The s p e ed of the airplane iteelf has provided such a fixed format 
of operation that future expansion of the system along present linea 
la dellaltety prcacrlbed. In the rapid progress that air transport 
haa been making, the significance of the fact has escaped general 
ettexitlon, although the induatry itself has been acutely aware of it. 

For example, our air llaea each year are flying more milee, but 
there has been no proportionate increase in the number of cities 
that they are aervl^. The increase In mileage is due mainly to 
additional schedules over the same routes. 


AccorcUng to the figures of the Post Office Department, the air 
lines In 1934 flew a total of slightly more than 29.000.000 mUes 
and eerved 173 cities. In 1939 they flew in exeeas of 524)00.000 
miles, an increase of. roughly. 30 percent, but their routes tocluded 
only 82 additional cities, boosting the total to only 210. The com¬ 
bined population of all 210 cities is slightly more than ono-fourth 
of the ooimtry, and they represent only 5 percent of the 44)00 cities 
which have more than 64)00 inhabitants. 

What is the cause of this extraordinary situation? 

The answer to that question la a paradox. 

Speed, which Is aviation's greatest a«et. has become the wocat 
handicap to the general expanrton of air transportation. 

In addition to the fact that they afford the most abundant source 
of traffic, the advantages of speed in service to the ptihllc and to 
the economy of alr-llne operation is the reason why air transpor¬ 
tation has been developed almost excltisivifiy for the benefit of our 
large metropolitan centers. 

The effort to make the most of these advantages to responsible 
for the constant trend toward faster and larger planes, which, with 
their added pay-loed capacity, cost relatively less to operate. It also 
has caused the tendency toward fewer stops and longer luxxqxi, 
which, unfortunately, already has cost some cities their service. 

A lesser, but nevertheless important, detriment to the expansion 
of the air'transportation system to include additional cities is the 
heavy cost of providing the elaborate airport facilities required by 
big transport planes. Many communities cannot afford this ex¬ 
pense, although they are eager for the service. Ample evidence of 
this sentiment Is found in the fact that there are more than a 
thousand cities in the country which have made a substantial 
investment in airports In a vain effort to obtain air transportation. 
Their failme has not helped the prestige of aviation. 

The situation is of the deepest significance to the IndUifti^ itself. 
For Instance, the increase in air moil last year, while kubstantial, 
was the smallest since 1935. Borne analysts suggest that the volume 
has reached a plateau and is leveling off. I do not agree with this 
disturbing analysis, but It Is plain that if future air expansion is 
governed by the present rigid pattern, where its sphere of service 
to circumscribed, it will not be long before mall and other classes 
of air traffic will hit a roof. 

At the present time there Is a tremendous volume of air mall 
moving by train. According to the annual report of the Post¬ 
master General, the Railway Mail Service last year handled over 
841.0004)00 pieces at air mail. These figures add emphasis to the 
hmitatlons of the present air S 3 r 8 tem. and they also reveal the great 
opportunities for the expansion of the ssrstam that He in the areas 
beyond the regular airways. 

These shortcomings are not recited in critietom. The purpose Is 
•imply to show that the ever-increasing speed of air-transport 
c^oeration. and Ute economic factors that justify It, have Imposed 
physical limitations on the universal expansion of the air-transport 
system along present lines. This objective Obviously requires a 
more flexible pattern. 

Generally, the probissn is not a new one. The aviation Industry 
and the Government have been studying it for some time in an 
effort to find a satisfactory method of developing a feeder system 
to tap the potential traffic beyond the airways. 

Every conventional approach, however, has encountered the same 
•tumbling block which to typlM by the ddSculty of providing 
air service over short routes requiring frequent stops without losing 
Its superiority as a faster means of transportation. 

Interest of the Government hi the matter has been stimulated 
by the growing agitation throughout the country for air mall. In 
remonse to this to^ltatton, Congress passed an act authorlaing the 
Fost Office Department to experiment with new methods of ^ro- 
vklihg this service. The present atr pick-up routes were establmed 
under this act. 

The success of the air pick-up operation has done much to sim¬ 
plify the feeder problem. Combining flexibility and speed it offers 


Idipl AtfMitiiee for the eetaMtohment of short-haul routes. It 
mrnet air eervioe within the reach of every city imd 
hatoM: Ito «be coontoy. Their size, geography, or even the fact 
ttoat liave no airports are no longer handicaps to ob- 

taihlhg 8if eervioe. A community may be smaU and produce little 
tnillle, Vitt littiti the atr pAck-up system it is nearly as enay to serve 
II #1 to Ity over tt. on a ptek-up route the communities may be 
•gdy a Ibor milee apartv but this does not materially interfere with 
the c^erity of the eervioe. A town may have no landing field, but 
even ttmt m not easentlal. as an air plok-up station can be erected 
aligMto)t«nF9diore. 

Tlie Oi^pMty cf this new system to perform this service efficiently 
and oe o mm to ally and on hlgh-iq^ed schedulee that premrve the ad- 
vantilges of air transport over surface transportation Is being 
<lwn onetrat ed daily on the two air mall plok-up routes whlc^ were 
set up by tb© Post Office Department in May 1939, for the psirpose 
Of eai^eriinenting with this type of operation. 

Theee routes run through four States, Penneylvania, West Vir- 
glnilik,Ohio, and Delaware, and Include 68 cities and towns, many of 
which have no airports. The service requires 1,884 mUes of fli^, 
and 78 pick-ixps daily. With the exoeption of the tenninal ctoies 
of Ftotoburgh and Philadelphia, the potation of the oommunities 
•erved varies from 799 to 1084)00. These commtmttles are an aver¬ 
age of 18 miles apart. Between some, the distance is as little as 
7 miles. Contacts are made at frequencies of from 5 to 22 minutes, 
and schedules are maintained at an average speed of 110 milee 
an hour, which is not far below the average trunk-line schedules. 
In places where no airport is available, the air pick-up stations arc 
located on farms, public parks, and hilltops. 

The i^em has com^ted nearly 8 months of operation, during 
which more than 14,000 pi^-ups have been made in over 325,000 
milee of scheduled flying, r^resentlng a performance record of 
nearly 98 percent, which is really astonhflilng, ccmslderlng that the 
routes lie over terrain where some of the worst flying condlttons in 
the country are encountered. During this period successful ni^^t 
experiments were oosiduoted In connection with regular schedulee 
which have conclusively demonstrated the adaptability of the system 
to night flying. 

On routes such as these, with towns so closely spaced, It would be 
folly to attempt a conventional operation. Communities without 
airports automatically would be excluded, and. In addition, the 
process of making a landing at every point would retard schedules 
to such a degree that the service would prove slower in many eases 
-than ground transportation. 

Imagine a modem tramport plane making a stop every 18 milee 
on a run between New York and Chicago. Both the operation and 
the results would be ludicrous. 

The (^>eraticn of the system has shown conclusively that there 
Is almost a limitless field for expansion among the cities and towns 
that do not now have regular service. Farther, It has been shown 
that the need for air service is proportionately greater In these 
smaller off-line communities than it to in the more populous cen¬ 
ters. This Is explained by the fact that such communities are less 
self-contained and self-sufficient, that they are farther removed 
from sources of supply, and that local surface transportation is 
usually inferior. Air-mall patronage along the pick-up routes sub¬ 
stantiates these statements. There is not a single community on 
these routes whose daily air-mail dispatch, on a per capita basis, 
does not exceed that of the biggest air center In the country. 

Only four of the communities now on the two air pick-up routes 
previously had direct air service. The other 64 communities now 
enjoy an overnight service for mall and also express to practically 
every air-line point. A national system of feeder lines properly 
coordinated with the trunk lines would make it possible for every 
community in the country to possess the same advantages. 

The trunk lines naturally would form the backbone for the crea¬ 
tion of such a feeder system. As they are not competitive in any 
sense, the feeder routes would not derive the main lines of any 
part of their revenue. On the contrary, the traffic that would be 
fed into them would provide them with new sources of revenue, 
materially improving their economic status as well as greatly in¬ 
creasing their scope of service. 

It is an enticing prospect to look ahead to the day when air 
lines will be providing the same comprehensive transportation serv¬ 
ice as the railroads, l^e mechanical means are in sight, but the big 
question is. Will it pay? 

The results of current pick-up operations provide broadly an 
affirmative answer, but there are phases of this question which 
deserve further examination and discussion. 

The air-mall dispatch from any one of the communities on the 
present air pick-up routes, as previously, stated, exceeds that of 
New York when reduced to a per capita basis. While such a sta¬ 
tistical oomparison exemplifies the need of air transportation hi 
these oommunities, actual volume of their dl.^tch might in some 
instances cause grave concern over the economic justification of 
the service. Forhmately, for aU of aviation, the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment does not balance these items too closely. If it did, most of 
our postal facilities would have to be discontinued. That Includes 
the parcel post, the air mail, the delivery of your favorite magaXInie. 
and the Rural Delivery Service, the latter alone costing the Oor- 
ernment almost $lOOjOOO,0Oa a year. If cost had been the governing 
factor, the Post Oflioe probably never would have started the Air 
Mail Service, which was the origin of our present ato-transport 
^Btem. 

To some extent the air pick-up enjoys this favored status. It 
was created primarily as a mall carrleT. The expressed purpose of 
the act under which the routes were set up was to experiment with 
new methods of providing air-mail service to small towns. There 
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Is no suggestion in tl^e legislation thftt subb meens, if found satis- 
teetory and pracstloal* eheU be self-supporting. However* govem- 
inent generosity has its llxnlta. It is xeoognlaed that the service 
must develop a reasonable amcnint of pauouage to warrant its 
oontinuanoe and evy>a^v * o n. 

Although only a few months old. the air pick-up routes are 
handling a volume of air mail sufClclent to remove all fear that 
this type of feeder service VtIU become an extra burden on the 
Federal Treasury. 

Results to date indicate that with the improvement and expan¬ 
sion of the plok-up system which will permit greater operating 
economies; by the increased patronage of the air mail and develop¬ 
ment of additional revenues from express and passengers; and by 
the use of one-man planes on routes where only mall and express 
operationa are Justified the service will quickly become economically 
seif-sufficient. 

On the intangible side, the potential importance of the air 
pick-^up in relation to the national defense Justifies some Govern¬ 
ment financial assistance, although 1 believe aviation generally has 
somewhat overworked this approach. 

As a measure of preparedness the Government has undertaken 
an extensive program to train a large corps of civilian pilots. The 
air pick-up operation fits into this plan perfectly. Expansion of 
these lines on a Nqtlon-wlde scale would give employment to over 
a thousand pilots. As pick-up flying technique closely resembles 
the technique found in certain phases of military flying, these men 
would constitute a reserve oorp« of special value from the stand¬ 
point of the national defense. 

Adaptation of the system to include the transportation of pas¬ 
sengers is a logical step in its development. A feeder line that does 
not perform this function is not complete. In this service it is 
planned to operate small multiengined planes capable of carrying a 
crew of two and from three to five passengers. Use of the pick-up 
apparatus on these planes will eliminate unnecessary landings when 
passengers are not available, thus overcoming many of the delays 
which would ordinarily prevent the maintenance of high-speed 
schedules on short routes. 

The posBlbilities of a feeder system on a national scale have 
opened a new door to the future of aviation. Its development will 
take air transport out of Its strait Jacket, enabling millions of our 
people who are now deprived of direct air service to have its advan¬ 
tages. It will provide a new market for the aircraft industry; new 
outlets for capital. It will create a new and large field of employ¬ 
ment. It will put every city and town In the country within over¬ 
night reach of each other, which will provide a big stimulus to 
business and industry generally. It will make available to all the 
benefits that are now reserved to the few. 

Very definitely the next great expansion in aviation lies In this 
direction. 


Administration, a Foundation of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15,1940 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record. I include the following, address by 
Charles A. Beard before the Society for Public Administra¬ 
tion, Washington, D. C., Friday, December 29, 1939: 

The authors of the Constitution of the Uzilted States regarded 
it as a triumph for the human spirit In America that a new form of 
government could be established by the process of discussion, de¬ 
liberation, and popular action, as distinguished from the age-long 
processes of violence. Looking backward from their time and for¬ 
ward into our own, we may say that they were Justified in their 
celebration. 

With reference to a far less momentous occurrence, this modest 
occasion, we may properly regard as a trltunph for the same spirit 
a voluntary action of public offlolals and Interested citizens looking 
to the resolute and continuous improvement of the public serv¬ 
ices. It is this action, the establishment of a Society for Public 
Administration, that we are ratifying and approving today. These 
omcials and these citizens are no hirelings of a despotic power, 
taking orders from above. They are not seeking the aggrandize¬ 
ment of a class, bent on exploiting and holding down a subject 
people. They are not concerned primarily with emoluments, pro¬ 
motions. and honors as such. On the contrary, they are proposing 
to search their own hearts and minds, to study ways and means 
of making more efficient and economical the services rendered by 
government to the people. They do not wish to diminish either 
jcivU liberties or individual responsibilities in society. On the con¬ 
trary they cherish these eternal values and Intend to discover and 


develop schemes and methods of administration deliberateSy 
adapted to the perpetuation of these precious elements in the 
American heritage. 

The step taken today, though it may seem novel to some, is only 
the culmination of a long chain of events, extending over a period 
of 40 years and more. The establishment of systematic instruction 
in comparative administration under the auspices of the late 
Frank J, Qoodnow at Oolimibia Dnlverslty long ago was among the 
great beginnings. The organization of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research was another advance. The foundation of the 
Governmental Research Association was still another. The spread 
of instruction in administration among our universities, the cre¬ 
ation of numerous societies of public officials, the growth of civil- 
service legUilation, the self-dedicated and dlstlngui^ed careers of 
innumerable men and women in various branches of public ad¬ 
ministration, the deepening recognition of the vital relation be¬ 
tween efficient and honorable administration, and the very ex¬ 
istence of ova society and form of government, all these and more 
have signaled throiigh the years the coming of this day and the 
action which is here taken. 

It Is perhaps because I have been associated In an humble capacity 
with the history of this movement since my student days under that 
great and good man, Frank J. Goodnow, that I have been Invited 
to speak on this occasion. Perhaps I am a gray and moss-covered 
monument, set down in time, as one of the marks on the long path 
leading to the present event. Circumstanoes invite memories, 
therefore, but I shall spare you any such recital, knowing full well 
that it is not what I say here but what you do here that will count 
fatefully in the history of our political system in the distant yeais 
to come. 

It seems far more appropriate that I shotild summarize in a few 
sentences the main conclusions in respect of administration which 
I have reached in my experiences and studies. Paraphrasing the 
language of my distinguished friend Dr. Alfred Oohn, specialist in 
cardiac diseases at the Rockefeller Institute, I may remark, by way 
of preface, that It is the business of science, in dealing with any 
subject, to make true statements about It, of the utmost generality, 
and in the fewest possible words. Remembering this admonition, 
I present, for what it is worth and may prove to be worth, the fol¬ 
lowing bill of axioms or aphorisms on public administration, as 
fitting this important occasion: 

(1) The continuous and fairly efficient discharge of certain fimo- 
ttons by government, central and local. Is a necessary condition for 
the existence of any great society. 

(2) As a society becomes more complicated, as Its division of 
labor ramifies more widely, as its commerce extends, as technology 
takes the place of handicrafts and local self-sufficiency, the func¬ 
tions of government increase in number and in their vital relation¬ 
ships to the fortunes of society and of Individuals. 

(3) Any government in such a complicated society, consequently 
any such society itself, is strong in proportion to its capacity to 
administer the functions that are brought into being. 

(4) Legislation respecting these functions, difficult as' It Is, is 
relatively easy as compared with the enforcement of legislation, 
that is, the effective dlscheirge of these functions in their most 
minute ramifications and for the public welfare. 

(6) When a form of government, such as oiirs, provides for legal 
changes, by the process of discussion and open decision, to fit 
social changes, then effective and wise administration becomes the 
central prerequisite for the perdurance of government and society— 
to use a metaphor, becomes a foundation of government as a going 
concern. 

(6) Unless the members of an administrative system are drawn 
from various classes and regions, unless careers are open in it to 
talents, unless the way is prepared by an appropriate scheme of 
general education, unless public officials are subjected to Internal 
and external criticism of a constructive nature, then the public 
personnel will become a bureaucracy dangerous to society and to 
popular government. 

(7) Unless, as David Llllenthal has recently pointed out In an 
address on the Tennessee Valley Authority, an administrative sys¬ 
tem is so constructed and operated as to keep alive local and in¬ 
dividual responsibilities. It is likely to destroy the basic well- 
springs of activity, hope, and enthiasiasm necessary to popular 
government and to the flowering of a democratic civilization. 

The validity of these axioms may be illustrated, though not 
proved, by reference to the fate of that g;reat society, the Roman 
Empire of antiquity, which perished from the earth. Historians 
of the decline and fall are fairly well agreed that in the latter 
years of the Empire, its administrative system, which had grown 
ever more complicated and centralized in the days of prosperity, at 
last destroyed local autonomy, proved to be incompetent for Its 
tasks, and sank Into ruins with the society which It had once 
powerfully helped to sustain. 

If these things be true and of good report, It follows that this 
occasion, which may seem trivial amid the rush and roar of 
affairs, will receive a strange elevation at the hands of those his¬ 
torians who, in distant years, seek to trace the trajectory of our 
civilization. At all events, we may be well assured that good work, 
honestly done, with an imfailing Interest In the public welfare, 
Is worwy of great talents and high aspirations, brings its own 
rewards and satisfactions, and somehow anchors itself in the 
economy of universal history. With this assurance and under 
this sign, the new society, launched today, may look forward to 
a service which will not end until the language of the Gettysburg 
address Is heard no more on this continent. 
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tlie Price of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 

or VBKT TIBGmiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January IS, 


EDSrraXAL raOM THI WBLLSBUBG (W. VA.) X>AILT WTOAT.n 
OF JANUARY 13, 1940 


Bfir. eCHXFFlCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Record. I include the following 
editorial from the Wellsburg CW. Va.) Daily Herald of Janu¬ 
ary 13. 1940: 

[From the Welleburg (W. Va.) Daily Herald at January 13, 1940] 

A short time ago Joseph Stalin, dlotator of Communist Russia, 
was reelected to his seat on the Moscow municipal soviet. His 
majority was exactly 100 percent—every vote was cast for him. 
According to the press dispatch telling of this It was obvious that 
the most strenuous methods were used by officials to get out the 
largest possible vote. 

Those who have watched the technique of dictatorship can judge 
what those methods were—you support the man in the saddle “or 
else.*' And this little event, while it didn't make the headlines, 
Is a biting commentary on what happens when the people sur^ 
render their rights and liberties to iron-clad political rule. No 
one attempts to win over the opposition by argument, as In a 
democratic nation. After all, machine guns, exile, and brutal per¬ 
secution are temporarily more effective Instruments for keeping in 
power. The man who raises his voice In dissent gets short shrift 
indeed. 

Here In America we pride ourselves on the fact that we may still 
speak our minds—that no man is master of our destinies: that 
the forces of dictatorship have been kept ffrmly In leash. But 
pride in this Is not enough. It cannot too often be repeated that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance at home. We can imcon- 
sclously surrender rights until one day we awake to realUe, too 
late, that liberty it gone. 

America watches events abroad with wonder and horror. Z^et 
America also learn from them. 


Work Opportunities for All Needed as Preservative 
for the Continuance of Civil Liberties and 
Human Rights 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Jariuary 15,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, OF MAINE, 
JANUARY 13, 1940 


Mr. OLEVEH« Mr. Speaker, under permission extended to 
me by unanimous consent of the House to extend my re¬ 
marks. I am pleased to incorporate herewith a statement 
which I broadcast over station TVCSH, Portland. Maine, on 
Saturday. January 13: 


Citizens of the first district, through the generous courtesy of radio 
statian WCSH, it is my great good fortune to be enabled to resume 
my customary practice c5 delivering fortnightly reports to you upon 
the progress of events during this, the third session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, wherein I have the honor of serving as your 
Representative. „ ^ 

It is, indeed, a great privUege to be able to talk to you over the air 
upon these occasions and to have such opportunlt^s of reporting 
upon my stewardship of the office to which you ele cty l me. Yet Z 
And myself wishing It were possible for me so to report to you. each 
and every one of you. face to face—to dlecuss matters with you. to 
solicit your inquiries and your opinions and so learn how better I 
might serve your interests and the best Interests of an our citizens. 
The microphone of a radio station is, after an, a distressingly cold 
and unresponsive audience. And there's a very old and very, very 
true saying that what really counts Is not what a man says but how 


he looks when he says n. For, my friends, not Ml the atoquenoe of 
all the words of aU the languages known to mankliid can ho|M to 
surpass that of the clasp of a friendly hand or the tootheviineas cd 
an honest smile. 

But, though olroumatance denies us that handshake and that 
■mile and oenapMs me to siqr it with but voice alone, wherever you 
may be llstenh%—In a home of the dW or the country, in your atrto- 
mobile upon the highway or upon a imip at aea, wherever the ma^ 
of radio carries these words of mine^-rheie, in the dawn of a new 
year, permit me to extend to each and every one of you. ladies and 
gentlemen, my sincereet arishes that yours may prove a happy, a 
moat proeperous. and, above all, a peaceful 1940. 

Borne wag has suggested that Mr. Roosevelt, since he has usurped 
the role of hdlday changer, well might try his hand at giving us 336 
New Year's Days in this year of 1940 and m> make the whole Just one 
great day of r^;>eated resolution to keep iUnerica out of war, to keep 
our nose out of foreign entanglements, and our pocketbooks closed 
to dishonest foreign beggars, to cut out the conglomeration of 
bunkum and hocus pocus best known as political promises, to 
devote all our energies toward curing Amarica’e own ailments, to 
thinking more about the Amertean citizens who need our aid here 
and less about the South American citizens wbo'd like to have 
us mind cnar own business, and, among other things, to start doing 
something truly beneficial for American imemployed. something 
honest and aboveboard about adequate care for our aged citizens, 
and something about a genuine, instead of a phoney, qrstem of social 
security in this land of ours. 

As I say, some wag made this meritorious suggestion; and it 
is a most meritorious suggestion. Such a repeated declaration of 
purpose and a resolute determination to realize it would go far in 
dispelling the clouds of political hocus pocus and bunk with which 
we have been regaled for this past decade. You may expect, ladies 
and gentlemen, that this next 6 months will mark the height of 
political activity on both aides as we go down the stretch toward 
the national campaigns and elections of 1940. Every issue con¬ 
fronting us—€md there are many of vital importance to every single 
citizen of this great country of ours—will be handled and tossed 
aroimd with this political year in mind. Jockeying lor position 
and maneuvering for political advantage will be the order of the 
day, each and every day as the congressional session unfolds. Such 
a political background is not conducive to constructive results in 
the Interests of our people. It is regrettable that we cannot ap¬ 
proach our social and economic problems in a nonpartisan spirit— 
particularly in view of our many vitally important problems. For 
In such an atmosphere first things Just cannot come first while 
procrastination and postponement are substituted for action which 
might be of political embarrassment. But this is the system of 
government under which we are pleased to operate, and we would 
not change It under any circumstances, especially as we review the 
terrible development In other portions of the globe where dictator¬ 
ships prevail both by compulsion of the will of the . people and 
also under the guise of military necessity. In this connection It Is 
interesting to refer to a letter received recently from a keen, intel¬ 
ligent, end sincere constituent, who wrote as follows: 

“After following the proceedings of Congress by reading the 
CoNOBSssiONAL Recoxo the last 2 years, I have been forced to the 
conviction that the first and most Important of the business of the 
present Congress Is a radical revision of Its rules of procedure, 
designed to abolish the practice so generally prevalent of making 
long speeches to empty benches, thus delaying Important legisla¬ 
tion. I was afraid last fall that those 'talk-a-heaps' would delay 
matters until we were forced Into another World War. Time and 
quick action Is of more consequence than speech making under 
present-day conditions, and unless Congress makes radical changes 
in their rules, quick action is Impossible. 'Cause It has allera 
been done that way* Is no reason to perpetuate mistakes and blim- 
ders. It has seemed to the man on the stxeet that Congressmen 
and lawyers are too firmly wedded to precedent. What was best 
200 years ago does not make It best today. Think It over. Talk 
it over outside with other of your M em b ers. This Is a time for 
quick action on many important measures. Time wasted on useless 
speeches may destroy our Government and must be stopped If we 
save it. This is the considered opinion of the average citizen." 

TO his most pertinent comment, I replied as follows: 

"This will acknowledge receipt of your communication of January 
4, and will express to you my genuine pleasure at hearing from 
you once again. 

"The suggestion which you make, namely, to curtail debate and 
useless talk In the House of Representatives has often occurred to 
me during the past 3 years, but 1 suppose that such a drastic 
application of gagging wotUd partake of the nature of dictatorship. 
I am< sure that we would not welcome such a development especially 
in view of conditions now prevalent in the rest of the world. I also 
find strict adherence to precedent Just because It is precedent most 
distasteful, and certainly feel that we must break away from the 
past if we ever Intend to meet the unbalanced economic conditions 
which prevail in this country today. In any event, you may rest 
assured tha4: 1 keenly appreciate the viewpoint which you have 
expressed." 

Because I feel as he does, that time will not wait forever for us 
to meet our problems while we play politically. I am particularly 
disturbed by our unemploymeni and our insecurity conditions. 

With critical conditions confronting us, during the past few days, 
we of the Congress have an overabundance of opportunity to 
to the words of our No. 1 political leader. His address 
Upon the state of the Union, his Budget message, and the talk he 
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dflllmed before the group atteddlhg the llOO-^-plete Jackion Day 
dinner; all theee leave ua with one queetKm in our mtndo--what, 
if anything, waa Mr. XUiooevelt talking about? He talked a lot. 
but he Bald nothing of domeatic ln 4 >ortance. He left ub wondering 
why he bothered to talk at aU. 

The PmUtant devoted hl8 addreee to the Oongreea upon the 
state of the thdoh to a great many things. He paid Up service to 
the political troad of the times, but he very carefully avoided all 
suggestkm of gpedflo remedies for the unemployment situation in 
America. Hs talked a lot about foreign situations and troubles, but 
he very carefully evaded mention of adequate care for America's 
aged. He put forth a sales talk in the interest of his good-neighbor 
p!^cy toward foreign nations, but he neglected to tell us how he 
propoeed to adjust Amerloan economy In order to take care of the 
American needy. He mouthed pretty phraeee of warning about the 
peril of our children in the face of foreign threats, but he very 
thoughtfully ignored the threat to thoee same children created by 
the impendous national debt his administration has amassed. And 
he talked about the need for adequate defense, but he said nothing 
about the need for adequate economic adjustment to provide the 
American people with a just share of the productive wealth of their 
own Nation. 

No, my friends. Mr. Roosevelt did not say anything of domestic 
importance, although he talked a lot. 

Our unemployed, our elderly veterans, our underpaid millions, 
and. finally, our undemourlahed economy as a whole need action 
more than words. Words and the soothsaying of poiltioal leaders 
and sneers will constantly din our ears for the next 10 months; 
but what about our pe(q;»le who, shunted off in the nonproductive 
area of unemployment and poverty, are clamoring—and rightfully 
so—^for action? To them words and political mouthlngs are Just so 
much drivel. 

So today, as we start the legislative Juggernaut, creaking and 
groaning through the maae of appropriation bills for 1941, we 
Should oe marking for first consideration that type of legislative 
prq;>osal which has some possibility Of coping with our half-starved 
economy. Lack of Jobs, lack of use of our productive plant struc¬ 
ture, lack of an adequate vehicle for the financial distribution of 
our production—tie together as the No. 1 issue of the day. But 
we stall while we fret and fume over the tax load and the Budget 
deficits. These cannot be satisfactorily or permanently dealt with 
until we put our people back to work. Work is the basis of the 
greatness of this Nation, and work Is the only preservative for the 
continuance of our freedom and our liberty. 

Therefore work is the issue. Our youth, our middle-aged, and 
our elderly citizens have no fear of the future if work is available to 
all those who are willing and able to apply themselves. Deny to 
any one of this group the right to work and by that token you deny 
them the fxmdamental right to enjoy the liberties and rights of this 
great Nation of ours. Of what avail is it to prate smugly about 
civil rights and freedom and at the same time refuse to face the 
fact of unemployment as it exists today In this Nation. How terribly 
disconcerting and downright discouraging It is to pass off with a 
nonchalant shrug of the shoulders and a mere passing word of 
comment the menace of idleness which has existed in America 
during the past decade. During the month of December Just passed, 
our productive volume reached and passed the production of 1929, 
Think of it, 1929, the peak year of economic activity in the United 
States, and we exceeded this volume In 1989 and yet we have 
10,000,000 unemployed and millions more Just existing on the 
ragged edge of necessity. Balanced budgets, relief from taxation, a 
terrllfic load of bxureaucracy, International complications, national 
defense, farm problems—certainly all these and many others com¬ 
prise a tremendous headache for our national body politic and 
economic, but none of them nor all of them equal in Importance the 
unemployment crisis. Ftom idleness stems all of these other im¬ 
portant issues. But let the people go to work and we need have no 
fear as to the solution of all our other ills. Keep people out of 
work for another decade or less and we shall have no democracy; 
but we shall have a demoralized and chaotic people; and we shall 
indeed have lost our priceless heritage of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

So it Is that in the light of unemployment, words and political 
pap are peculiarly inappropriate and unseemly. That is the reason 
why I personally resent the ballyhoo of the past 2 weeks In Wash¬ 
ington. That is the reason why I find it difficult to smile and 
applaud when able, capable, and Intelligent leaders of our Govern¬ 
ment Joke and Jest while our people wait expectantly for action. 

The first week of this session was, as usual, devoted to the Presi¬ 
dent and nothing of fundamental interest occurred other than the 
recording of more words for political digestion. The second week, 
Just ended, saw the House pass the antilynching bill, which has 
b^me somewhat of a perennial for the Senate to filibuster against 
and ultimately defeat. We also have considered, discussed, and 
passed an ap^oprlatlon bill providing funds to replace dollars 
already enxmded by the Navy and Coast Guard Incident to their 
patrol activity df our neutrality position. Also we have provided 
for large-scale war maneuvers for our Army and our National Guard. 
These activities meet with the general ^proval of our people, as was 
figured by the President when he ordered them by Executive decree 
just before the special session of Congress convened last fall. Xn 
view, however, of the conditions existing overseas no one win make 
an Issue over the expenditure of this quarter of a billion dollars. 

In the meantime, hovwver, Budget difficulties mount as one de- 
piurlment after another feel the pinch occasioned by dollars going 


into defense items. Watcb for repeated aanuilts as one worth-while 
Federal service after another puts the heat on for a replacement of 
funds which have been operate upon by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President. This Is all part of the poliUoal strategy. Cut 
down on regular sendees of the departments and thus shift the 
blame of Budget deficits on Congress, as It, responding to public 
pressure and requests, endeavors to replaoe existing outs. 

H people were working and creating national income our tax 
Income as a result of increased production would balance our 
worth-while and oonstmotive outgo. Unencq^ed people, thrcnigh 
no fault of their own, constitute the drag which gives us our fiscal 
headache. How long are we going to endure and tolerate such a 
needless, such an absmd situation where people who wUl work are 
denied that opportunity? Please, do not be cored if during these 
next few months X continue to stress this unemployment menace. 

Until 2 weeks from tonight. Good wishes and goodnight. 

For the Relief of the Distressed and Starred 
Women and Chiidren of Poland 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1940 

Mr. PISH. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced In the House 
a resolution providing $10,000,000 for the relief of the dis¬ 
tressed and starving women and children of Poland, which Is 
similar to the resolution I introduced in 1924 to provide food¬ 
stuffs for the starving women and children of Germany, which 
was adopted by the House of Representatives. 

One-third of the population of Poland are literally starv¬ 
ing, without proper food or clothing, and in view of the fact 
that there seems to be no Immediate prospects of Improve¬ 
ment of these conditions among the Polish people who have 
always been the friends of the United States, we should con¬ 
tribute of our surplus foodstuffs in the United States as we 
have done previously In Belgium, when it was under German 
rule during the World War, and as we also did in the case 
of Austria, Poland, and even Soviet Russia, and now very 
properly, in Finland, 

House Joint Resolution 412 

Joint resolution for the relief of the distressed and starving women 
and children of Poland 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, through 
the American National Red Cross or such agency or agencies as 
he may designate, to purchase in the United States and transport 
and distribute grains, fats, milk, and other foodstuffs and cloth¬ 
ing for and adapted to the relief of the distressed and starving 
women and children of Poland. That there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent, a sum not exceeding $10,000,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Joint resolution: Prodded, That the President shall, on or before 
December 31, 1940, submit to the Congress an Itemized and de¬ 
tailed report of the expenditures and activities made and con¬ 
ducted through the agencies selected by him under the authority 
of this Joint resolution. 

The names of two American Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, 
who stood firmly at the Paris Peace Conference for the estab¬ 
lishment of a strong, free, and independent Poland, and of 
Herbert Hoover, who rushed vast quantities of food supplies 
to the starving Polish people after the armistice, are held in 
the highest honor by the people of Pdand 

The memory of the valiant and distinguished services of 
two Polish patriots, Gen. Castmir Pulaski, who was killed at 
the Battle of Savannah, and Gen. Thaddeus Hosdusko, who 
was the engineer who built the defenses at West Point during 
the Revolutionary War, has been a strong bond between the 
Polish and American people for the last 150 years. 

There are millions of American citizens of Polish orgin In 
the United States who have contributed through their indus¬ 
try, ability, and loyalty in making for the development and 
progress of America and in maintaining our free institutions 
and American system of Government* 
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Redproeal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


ipt received at the hands of the trade«>agt^uiwOta uisaiilaatlon 
waiTShts more extensive quallfloatlon of your endotcemex^ df the 
program. 

^^Bespectfuliy and slnoerely yours, 

'mvAif ihmJ* 


HON, THOMAS D. WINTER Finland Pays Her Debts 

OF KANSAS - 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Monday, January 15,19i0 or 


ARTICLE FROM THE BAXTER SPRINGS (KAN8.) CiniaEN 

Mr, WINTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my own remarks In the Record, I include the following article 
published by the Baxter Springs Citizen on Monday, January 
8, 1840, containing copy of letter written by Evan Just, sec¬ 
retary of the Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, protesting against the ^‘virtually unqualified endorse¬ 
ment of the reciprocal-trade program’* by Senator Bennett 
Clark, of Missouri; 

[From the Baxter Springs (Kane,) Citizen] 

ORE PROOUCZBS' SXCaETAHT SENDS A LETTER TO CLARK ON SUPPORT OF 
TRADE PROGRAM 

Evan Just, Miami, secretary of the Trl-State Zinc and Lead Ore 
iProducers* Association, protested against the ‘‘virtually unquali¬ 
fied endorsement of the reciprocal-trade program” by Senator 
Bennett Clark of Missouri, last week. The protest was sent in a 
letter to the Senator. The text of the letter follows: 

“Senator Bennett Champ Clark, 

“Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Senator Clark: On behalf of the zinc mining Industry 
of southwestern Missouri, we protest against your virtually un¬ 
qualified endorsement of the reciprocal-trade program. Our pro¬ 
test is based upon the foUowlng circumstances connected with our 
own experience: 

“First, we cannot see that the unconditional extension of the 
benefits contained In a single treaty to all countries except a few 
on the blacklist results In equivalent benefits being obtained by 
this country. An analysis of our Import and export trade indi¬ 
cates a disproportionate Increase In Imports from as against ex¬ 
ports to the beneflolsries of this policy. In the case of zinc and 
manganese in the Canadian and Brazilian treaties respectively, 
the trade-agreement negotiators violated their own stated policy 
of making the concessions In treaties with countries furnishing the 
principal sources of our Imports. In the case of zinc serious dam¬ 
age was done to the domestic industry by the reduction in the 
Canadian agreement, and the principal beneficiaries were countries 
to whom the concession was a free ^t. 

“Second, in the case of zinc we have discovered In the course of 
a year's negotiations that the reduction was made with a very im¬ 
mature and impractical tmderstandlng of the zinc Industry and 
its problems. Even as late fis a special hearing given the zinc In¬ 
dustry in September this was strikingly evident. We can demon¬ 
strate that this Ignorance was not due to failure of the Industry 
and of the Bureau of Mines to lay the facts before the trade-agree¬ 
ments organization. Our experience Indicates beyond all doubt 
that the publicity anent careful and competent study given each 
Item before incltislon In a treaty is largely poppycock. 

“Tblrd, In the case of zinc, the trade-agreements group not only 
violated their stated policy as given above but they insisted on 
numerous occasions to Senators and Congressmen who were anxious 
about gipc that ‘no harm would be done to any established domestic 
Industry.’ 

“Serious harm was done to the zinc industry, and a year of pains¬ 
taking efforts on the part of the Industry to improve understanding 
of Its pli^t has not resulted in anything but genteel evasions. 
Also, there ware repeated assurances given by high officials to our 
Senators and Congressmen befmre the treaty was completed that 
could be given nologloal interpretation except that zinc would not 
be affected. How else could one interpret the following reply given 
to Congressman Scruoham, of Nevada, by Hhrry Hawluns: T don’t 
you haVe any cause to worry’? The conversation was entirely 
about zinc; and knowing It was not the policy to make any specific 
promises In advance <imtU Inspired by the political strength of 
copper), one could only conclude that the intention was to give an 
indirect assurance In regard to zlno. Certainly you were given that 
Impression, as was also senator Lax, Senator El mb r Thomas, Senator 
King, Congressman Scruokam. and Congres s ma n Disney. 

“Fourth. These trade pacts are treaties. To call them agreements 
and fail to have them ratified by the Senate is a paltry evasion of 
a constitutional obligation. 

“We leallze that a Senator is re^oonsible to a great variety of 
people as well as to bis own conscience, and that it would be im¬ 
proper for us to ask for your outright antagonism to the entire 
&Me-tceaty program. However, it is our belief that the treatment 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January IS, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MANKATO (MINN.) FREE PRESS 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted to extend my remarks, I offer the following editorial 
from the Mankato (Minn.) Free Press: 

WHY wx'u: FOB FINLAND 

Does It pay to pay your debts? 

Well, just take a poll of American public opinion and note bow 
decisively it favors Finland In that plucky little nation's battle for 
exlstenoe against mighty Russia. 

Why the contrast between the relative Indifference over Germany's 
Invasion of Poland last autumn and the vigorous condemnation of 
Russia’s similar course now? WeU. Finland is the only one of our 
European debtors that has met Its obligations. Incurred during the 
World War and after, on the line without defaulting, whimpering, 
or dying. 

We admire that kind of square dealing. 

And that offers a suggestion to England and France why we*re not 
as sympathetic with their cauee as they seem to think we ought to 
be. We haven’t forgotten how readily and willingly they welshed on 
paying the millions that saved them from defeat In the last war. 


The Internationalism of the Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15,1940 


SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON FISH, PRESIDENT OF 

THE AMERICAN GROUP OF TEE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

UNION, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GROUP, mPfi 

ON MONDAY, JANUARY 15, 1D40 

Mr. FZSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address 1 deliv¬ 
ered before the American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union at the annual meeting January 15, 1940: 

I have no ambition to continue as president of the American 
group for another term. I have recently become the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Rules, and, with my other 
duties as a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
enough responsibilities already. 

1 confess that I have no faith in the foreign policies of the 
Roosevelt administration. Which, I believe, win eventuaUy Involve 
us in the European war If it Is prolonged, I hold strong convic¬ 
tions that the internationalism of the administration, its provoca¬ 
tive policies toward certain nations, and Its so-called “measures 
short of war,” are leading us directly into foreign entanglements 
and wars. 

Consequently I have decided not to be a candidate for reelectlon 
as president of the Amerloan Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, so that I will be free to openly oppose the administration’s 
internationalism without fear of misunderstandings in foreign 
nations. 

Holding such sentiments, I feel it would be for the best Interests 
of the union during the balance of this administration’s tenure in 
office to have as president of the American group a Member of 
Congress who would be more in sympathy with its foreign poiteles. 
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1 litiaU, however, be glad at aU timea to cooperate with the union 
in all of its efforts to promote aibitratlon. mediation, and world 

; more Influence 

_^ __ „ gladly support 

him. T^ristiie single greatest Issue before the American people 
and transcends all party lines. 


Bedproeal'Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

• OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recoiu) a statement made by former 
Senator Lonergan, of Connectiout. at a meeting of New Eng¬ 
land businessmen at Qreenfleld, Mass., in February 1938 on 
the subject of reciprocal-trade agreements. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

THE TRAOS-AORSSMENTS PBOGRAM AS A PABT OF THE rOBSXQN POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

The part which the trade-agreements program plays In the con¬ 
sistent foreign policy of the United States relates to an easement of 
restrictions to international trade for the deflnlte purpose of bring¬ 
ing about commercial and more peaceful relationB with aU coun¬ 
tries on the basis of equality of treatment. In its broader ai^ects 
this program envisages the following 6 declarations of the 14 which 
Secretary Hull gave to the press In July 1037 in his clarllylng 
exposition of the existing foreign policy of the United States: 

First. We constantly and consistently advocate the maintenance 
of peace. 

Second. We advocate steps toward the promotion of economic 
security and stability the world over. 

Third. We advocate adjustment of problems In international rela¬ 
tions by peaceful negotiations and agreements. 

Poturth. We seek effective equality of commercial opportunity and 
urge upon all nations application of the principle of equality of 
treatment. 

Fifth. We advocate lowering or removing excessive harriers in 
international trade. 

The trade-agreements program of the United States Is a practical 
application of these enduring principles. I might say that It is 
generally recognized that if these points bad been an Important 
part of the foreign policy of the United States and other important 
trading countries during the past two decades, many of the recent 
international frictions might have been aUayed or avoided. Admin¬ 
istration leaders are convinced that trade agreements made In a 
fair, just, and friendly way afford the best foundation on which to 
build permanent and peaceful relations with foreign countries. 
On the material side, the trade-agreements program is based upon 
the principle that international trade-^lncomlng as weU as out¬ 
going—is an important factor in obtaining and stabilizing business 
recovery. 

Some narrow-minded and extreme nationalists have been inclined 
to scoff at the peace aspect of the trade-agreements program. They 
say that trade agreements have no relation whatever to peace and 
point to present world conditions. This short-sighted criticism, 
however, generally comes from those who are not In favor of the 
program under any olrcuxnstanoes. The administration only claims 
that this program is one which fosters conditions conducive to peace. 
Secretary Hull has frequently stressed this point. Other members 
of tbs Oabinet have also publicly spoken regarding this matter. 
For example, the Secretary of War, Mr. Woodring, back in May said, 
among other things: 

. *'Our armament policy must be accompanied by a wise and con¬ 
structive foreign policy. Merely to rearm will not protect our 
peace and our freedom. We should disapprove continued aggres¬ 
sion. help remove existing economic tensions, and continue our 
encouragement pf world disarmament agreements. 

**For the world to continue to rely solely on a constant expansion 
of its military forces and a constant addition to its military might 
can lead only to one conclusion—war and social revolution. 

**Our national defense does not rest entirely on our Military 
Establishment. Economic, financial, and sootal problems play a 
very important role in tbs maintenance of our peace and our 
security. A prosperous, law-abiding nation, peopled with happy, 
contented dtlBens* will never be a dsngerous neighbor. 


“Viewing the world scene, I apa thoroughly convinced that the 
removal of unreasonable trade barriers and the restoration of nor¬ 
mal, friendly processes of International commerce offer the most 
satlitfaotory basis for a return to a stable structure of business, of 
peace, and of democratic government.** 

In considering the present causes for certain tendencies in the 
realm of international affairs, no one, of course, contends that a 
more liberal trade policy, at this juncture of world events, will turn 
soldiers from their threatened march to the battlefield. This, how¬ 
ever, does not alter the fact that unfair restrictions to international 
trade have long been and will continue to be an Incentive to war. 
The seeds of war have been sown in the fertile soil of restrictions 
and embargoes during the last two decades. A halt to these war- 
breeding and unreasonable self-sufficiency movements should have 
been called long ago. 

It is held that economic disarmament, the counterpart of military 
disarmament, though belatedly applied, should remove some of the 
war-provoking causes, all too prevalent in the world today. There 
is no question but that trade amements are alleviating some of 
these disturbing tendencies. As I have stated on other occasions, 
this program is being carried out under President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull in a careful and cautious way. It is a sane middle 
course between ostrich nationalism and mere sentimental Inter¬ 
nationalism. This program Is the application of a policy of en¬ 
lightened self-interest whereby we reduce trade restrictions on 
selected products, and in turn obtain the removal of trade barriers 
against our products. It is a live and let live proposition for the 
mutual benefit of all. 

Under trade agreements encouraging progress has been made 
toward economic disarmament. Agreements have been concluded 
with 18 countries and negotiations are imder way with 3 others. 
In addition, a new agreement is being negotiated with Canada. 
About 60 percent of our foreign commerce is carried on with the 
21 countries involved. The record of the commercial results of the 
program thus far should clearly Indicate the benefits to Amerlcap 
workers, farmers, and manufacturers and the country as a whole. 

According to the Department of Oommeroe. the trade with agree¬ 
ment and nonagreement countries has been as follows: 

United States foreign trade vHth trade^agreement countries, and 
with all others, fiscal year 1937-38, compared with preagreements 
period, calendar years 1934 and 1935 
__ [MUlioasof dollars] _ 

Comparison of last 12-mnnth period, 
ending Juno 193K, with preagreo* 
ment period, calendar years 1934 
and 1935 



1934 and 

1935 an- 

I Fiscal 

Change 


Dual 

average 

1937-38 

Value 

Percent 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS, INCLUDING RE' 
EXPORTS 

Total, all trade-RRTwmcnt countries. 

7.5fi.8 

1,257.7 

500.9 

66.2 

Total, all Donagreement countries. 

1,451.0 

2,143. 4 

692.4 

47.7 

Total, all countries.-.-. 

2,207. 8 

3.401.1 

1,192. 3 

54.0 

UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS 





Total, all trade-aujeetnent countries. 

774.4 

977.6 

203.2 

26 2 

Total, ail nonagreoment countries. 

1,077.0 

1,883.7 

806.7 

28.5 

Total, all countries___ 

1,851.4 

2,361.3 

509.9 

27.6 


Briefly, this table shows that during the latest 12-month period, 
ending with June 1938, the relative Increase in value of American 
exports, as compared with the 2-year preagreement period, has 
been about the same as that recorded during the calendar yeat 
1937 —namely^ an increase of 66.2 percent over 1934-36 to the agm- 
ment countries and of 47.7 percent to nonagreement countries. 
Compared with the basic preagreement year 1984-36. the value of 
American imports during the fiscal year ending June 1938 Increased 
by 26.2 percent from the agreement countries and at the slightly 
higher rate of 28.5 percent from the nonagreement countries as 
a whole. 

In terms of dollars, United States exports during the past fiscal 
year to the 16 countries and their colonies with which agreements 
were in operation during the greater part of that period were 
ST^ter by about $600,000,000 than the average annual exports to 
the same countries duxing the preagreeznent year 1934-35, while the 
year’s increase in imports into the United States from the same 
countries was neater by about $200,000,000. Everyone realizes that 
only a part of the Increases in trade in recent years are attributable 
to the trade-agreements program. No one pretends to claim that 
factors other than trade agreements have not influenced this favor¬ 
able picture, nor can anyone deny but that they have been 
importent. 

While I do not wish to make a local issue of this program, all 
New England has an enormous stake on both sides of our foreign 
trade. For example, the hardware industry of Connecticut utilizes 
material from eeveral foreign countries and In turn exports the 
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tlnlfhed products to various parts of the world. Many of the 
typical and diversified industries of New England need and must 
have raw materials and semimanufactures from foreign countries 
as well as from other domestic areas If they are to operate at any¬ 
thing near normal capacity. On this phase of the import side 
the program has reduced the duties on materials of positive Interest 
to New England industries—manganese, dax, ball bearings, coal- 
tar dyes. 

The oonoessions obtained for New England export products, such 
as are produced in Connecticut, Includes a long list of products too 
numerous to mention. A few examples are as follows: 


Increased imports of American products into Canada such as are 
produced in Connecticut and other New England States on which 
that country granted concessions 



1 

1936 (pre- 
agreement 
year) 

1937 (second 
agreement i 
year) 

1937 gain 
over 1936 

Rubber manufactures. 

Office machinery.... 

$1,294,000 
1,296,000 
417,000 
451,000 

1, 712. OOO 

1,856.000 
422,000 
174,000 
183,000 
2,084,000 

$2.172,000 

1,962,000 
754,000 
753,000 

1 2,667,000 

' 2 , 92 : 1,000 

I 1,830,000 
371,000 
246,000 
3,489, OOO 

$878,000 
667,000 
337,000 
302,000 
943,000 
1,068,000 
1,408.000 
197,000 
63,000 
1. 406,000 

Sewing machlnab and parts. 

Tools.. 

Brass products.. 

Ha^io and wireless apparatus. 

Aircraft, engines, and parts. 

Watches, cases, and parts. 

Clocks, movements, oases, and iriechaulsms_ 

Textile machinery..... 



We now recognize that both sides of the street must be cleared 
If we are to have unimpeded two-way traffic. The program is re¬ 
moving barriers to trade in both directions. In order to obtain 
the many oonoess'ons on our exports it has been necessary to make 
some concessions to foreign countries. Certain very carefully 
guarded reductions In duty have been made on products which are 
produced in Connecticut—tobacco, laces, watches. I know there 
have been many misapprehensions regarding the Imports of cer¬ 
tain products included in the agreements thus far negotiated, or In 
agreements expected to come Into effect in the future. The In¬ 
veterate enemies of tariff reduction have created unreasonable fear 
regarding the probable effects of each and every agreement of any 
Importance. The results of the agreements thus far negotiated 
indicate that the misapprehensions have had no foundation what¬ 
soever. Those who would seek to obstruct this program, which 
means much in the way of material benefits as well as strengthening 
the world’s resistance to war, are motivated by purely selfish con¬ 
siderations. I have confidence that those administering the pro¬ 
gram are carefully pursuing a policy calculated to redound to the 
benefit of Connecticut and the Nation as a whole. 


Democracy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY MISS JEANNETTE RANKIN 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a radio address 
delivered by Miss Jeanette Rankin, former Congresswoman 
from Montana, which was delivered at Helena, in her home 

State. ^ ^ w 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I congratulate the business and professional women on the sub¬ 
ject under consideration this year. “Democracy” Is the vital concern 

of the world. ^ ^ v. 

In 1916 wc were listening to the same propaganda that we hear 
today. We were told it was a war to make the world safe for 
democracy. If there Is any ideal .for which we should be willing to 
eacrtftce, it Is the ideal of democracy. Today the only real (Uffer- 
ence in our situation is In mechanical developments. In 1916 I 
talked from the street corners; now it is over the radio. Tms is 
symbolical. We have developed new mechanical devices faster than 
we have Improved our social conduct. Oovernments still cling to 
the war system, and the problems of 1916, unsolved by the war, are 

a moral responsibility to help correct tffie unspeakable 
Conditions that exist in the world. Our first duty is to understand 
the problem. But how can we untotand the 
parently every day the issues are changed? It is difficult for us in 
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Montana to understand what is going on In the United States. 
How many would trust their Judgment on the issues in IjouMana 
State politics? And when we cannot see clearly issues involved Ip 
disputes in our own country, how can we understand the issues 
without knowing what Is really happening underneath, the secret 
treaties, the commitments which are Involved in the difficulties 
that have been vexing Europe a thousand years? 

Every student of foreign affairs presents a different picture, Bach 
day a new situation is described on the radio, yet some suggest that 
we go to Europe to decide the century-old problems on the basis of 
unknown facts. 

War always creates more oonfiicts than it solves, because the 
method Itself is wrong. It violates moral laws which have been 
accepted as correctly stated for the Individual, and therefore can¬ 
not be broken by a group of individuals, although the group Is as 
large as a state or a nation. 

Our forefathers left Europe largely because they wished to get 
away from the military system and the age-long e^erlngs. They 
established this Government on great fundamental principles of 
democracy. Experience made them know that neither the Union 
nor the sovereign States could survive if allowed to settle their 
disputes by war, so war between the States was outlawed. They 
recognized war as Incompatible with democracy. 

We failed in one instance to abide by the Constitution, but today 
public opinion Is crystallized against settling disputes between the 
States by war. We have. In fact, for over 100 years, outlawed war 
between the United States and Canada. Norway and Sweden have 
done the same. Belgium and Holland, In the midst of the warring 
countries, have given up the war method. If the war method can 
be abolished on one border, It can be abolished on all borders. 

We tried to help Europe in 1916 by using their war method, 
and today we realize how pitifully It failed. War, as a method 
of settling disputes, always falls. We must use the right method 
If we are going to convince the people of Europe that we believe 
In our Ideals of democracy. 

There are many definitions of democracy, Lincoln said, “The 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people.’* 
Jefferson said, “It Is the will of the people substantially expreBsed.** 

Democracy Is not concerned with the form of government; de¬ 
mocracy must spring from the hearts of the people. If we want to 
preserve democracy for future generations, we must insist on de¬ 
mocracy at home. If democracy is good for us, It must be good for 
the rest of the world. Therefore, they must be permitted to work 
out their own problems without our interference. 

The United States is the most powerful Nation. Our geograph¬ 
ical position makes us safe from attack. No nation or group of na- 
tlotas can successfully attack us. That Is not an exaggeration. No 
military man of any rank will sign a statement saying this Nation 
can be successfully attacked. 

The great military lesson of the last war was learned by the fall^ 
ure of England to land troops and make a permanent base at 
Gallipoli. When we know that troops cannot be landed on an 
enemy shore and that a nation cannot be subdued without troops, 
then we can begin to reason without fear of attack. 

The difficult process of getting troops from the ship to the shore 
leaves them so exposed that a very little military activity can 
destroy them. With all the new Inventions and mechanical de¬ 
vices. soldiers still have to walk the gangplank from the ship to 
the shore. 

Near the end of the last war we sent 300.000 men to Europe In 
1 month. It was considered a miraculous thing to do. We sent 
them over 6,000 and 7,000 at a time In the ships of all the coun¬ 
tries. We sent over their food; we did not send over their guns. 
We had a friendly sea and modern ports In which to land them. 

An army of 300,000 men Is no force at all to come against the 
United States. It would take millions of men to make any Impres¬ 
sion on this country. They could not come, as we did, 7,000 at a 
time, for our ports are fortified. They would have to bring their 
army all at one time, together with their food and all their military 
supplies. Fifty thousand men at one time would take all the 
boats cf Europe. 

I was telling this to an American Legion man the other day, 
and he said that If they came over 60,000 at a time, that the police 
could take care of them, but If they came over In 6,000 loads, the 
Boy Scouts could handle them. 

If Canada or Mexico permitted an enemy of the United States to 
establish a base on their land, they would be offering their country 
for the battlefield, and no government would voluntarily do that. 

Charles Lindbergh said that there is no danger of attack by air¬ 
plane because the planes In Europe are made for short distances 
and heavy loads. Besides, militarists know there Is no military 
value In bombing civilian populations unless they rush in with 
troops. 

Any country using South America as a base will have to bring 
troops In boats. Brazil is as far away as England. I cannot quite 
see a foreign enemy army marching up the Isthmus of Panama. 

Prom time Immemorial, governments have threatened the people 
with attack. It Is the easiest way to arouse them to make the 
sacrifice that war demands; but we In the United States need not 
Xear—Germany will never be al^le to come over. 

Otir concern should be, how are we going to keep our democracy 
and help other nations to develop theirs? A democracy can only 
be preserved by use. When we belittle our representative govern¬ 
ment and fall to support and direct it, ^e are headed toward a 
dictator. 
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If we went to p tie c iw e denomoy ftr future generetfom, we 
muft Uo our likUfiditAl fieri toy expr^iig our optniou now. OUr 
Intereet ts not with ilie toraie of goeemments, deiUoreble m some 
of them are, tout With oitr moraz responsltolllty to toelp, toy our 
example, tbe men end womin in every country to atooUsn the war 
•yetem and tonUd democracy. 

And, rememtoer, we have no moral power unless we have mortd 
integrity. 

Our re^KKiMtoUlty is to say. '*We do not like your Hltl« methods 
of videnoe; therefore we are not going to use Tlolenoe. We shall 
cease preparing to use violence. We shall have everything that 
snomiy, science, and ingenuity can devise to protect our shores 
from Invasion. You can*t come here, and we are not going to 
Surope to decide your oentury^sld protolems on the toaala of the 
changing and unknown facts by a stupid, undemocratic method.** 

An expressed public opinion is the only power In the world that 
can keep us out of war. Good intentions or clear opinions are of no 
value unless expressed; so I am asking you to write to the Presi¬ 
dent, to the Senators, and to the Congressmen. If you feel, as many 
do, that there Is something fine in our dvlUBation which will be 
lost in war. that killing young men is a permanent Injury to the 
race, then express that opinion. Send cards, letters, petitions, and 
telegrams, and keep It up. Bach one listening is a part of public 
opinion. You can help. 

Your opinion expressed in Washington immediately is going to 
help to decide the fate of dvHixatlon. Mothers alone can prevent 
our entering ^ war U they will express their opinions now. 


Highway Deaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


EDITORIAL BY CARL OOERCH 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
there are killed annually upon the highways of the United 
States more men than were killed during our entire partici¬ 
pation in the World War, and in view of the further fact 
that approxiinately 1,0004100 persons are Injured annually 
upon the highways of the United States, many thousands of 
whom are serlou^y and permanently incapacitated, the sub¬ 
ject of preserving life upon the highways is a very interesting 
me to the American people. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that there be published 
in the Appendix of the Record a very able editorial by Hon. 
Carl Ooerch, publisher and editor of the State magazine, 
published in my home State at Raleigh, N. C., entitled ''How 
To Stop Highway Deaths.** 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[The State. Raldgh, N. c.] 

HOW TO STOP HIOHWAT DEATHS 

Everyone le greatly perturbed about the number of deaths that 
oocur every year on the highways of our State. 

And rli^tfuUy so, because these deaths represent a needless 
■laughter of human lives. 

Various suggestions have been brought forward to remedy the 
altaaUon, but we believe that the most practical one of all has been 
completely ignored. 

The automobile manufactmers and the makers of tires can't 
be lor traffic accidents, becaiise thsy certainly have done 

their share in improving their products and in maktug them 
safer. 

Some people claim that our roads are to blams; that they are out 
of date and that they should be widened and straightened In many 
places. But even if we spent many millions of dollars for that 
purpose, we*d still oontlntie to have accidents. 

What, then, is ^ solution? 

Xt*s perfectly simide. 

We know or a plan which, if adopted, would surely reduce our 
highway fataiUfee by 90 percent and possibly even more than that. 

It is: 

Tell all the highway patrolmen to take their oars to a paint shop 
and have them repainted blade;, without any insignia or special 
jparkteg whatsoever. 

Then enforce the law. 


If a man exceeds the speed limit, arrest him. If he goes around 
a curve at 40 miles an hour when the highway signs say the Umll 
is 80 mUee an hour, arreet him. If he pmes a oar on a hl^ 
arrest hhn. If he is driving On the wrung side of Ihe hli^wsy, 
arrest htan. 0 he is otherwise reckless m the opemtlon of his 
automotoUe, anest him. 

Ihetws the solution to your prdilem. And we insist that It is 
an effective one. 

**But,** Mr. Motorist wHI holier, **we dont want speed oops travel¬ 
ing over the State in disguise, or hiding up lanes, or otherwise 
sneaking up behind Us.** 

Of course he doesn't. And the pickpocket, the burglar, the 
murderer, and every other form of crtmlnal objects to a poUoe 
officer going around as a plain-clothes man, too. 

The most ridiculous thing we know of—^in connection with law 
enforcement—^is for a highway patrolman to be riding up and 
down our highways in an automobile which can be identified half 
a mile away. Of all the absurd things, that absolutely heads the 
list. 

It Is an assured fact that when you see a highway patrolman 
you're going to drive earefuUy. But with the srnaU number of 
patrolmen now at work, you see one of them only infremiently, 
regardless of how much patrolling they may be doing. On the 
other hand. If you weren’t sure that the car ahead of you or behind 
you wasn't a patrol oar. the chances are that you'd drive much 
more carefully all the time. 

That, it seems to us. is a logical conclusion. 

Summing all this up. therefore, we arrive at the conclusion that 
a large part of the responsibility for so many deaths upon the 
highways of North Carolina rests with the men who are supposed 
to see that our laws are enforced. 

Let the patrolmen park their oars behind country stores, tobacco 
bams, or other places where they cant be seen. And then, when 
an automobile wbixses by at 70 miles an hour, let them start out 
after it. 

Let them be so disguised on the highways that nobody would be 
able to recognise them or their oars. 

Let them see that every violation of our traffic laws is strictly 
enforced. 

Let Mr. Motorist howl all be wants to about these regulations. 
What right has he to howl, anyway? If he obeys the traffic lows, 
nobody Is going to bother him; if he violates them, then he deserves 
no more consideration than does the man who violates our lawa 
against theft or murder. 

Bo let him howl! 

You can straighten out all the curves you want to, you can widen 
the highways from Murphy to Manteo. but you never wUl be able to 
reduce the death rate on otir highways in North Carolina until 
you adopt aonoe such plan as we have ouUlned above. How let's see 
whether our enforcement officers have nerve enough to put some¬ 
thing like this into practice. 


Proposed Loan to Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. KING 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 

Mr. KINQ. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Walter Llppmann which appears in this morning's Issue of 
the Washington Post. Mr. lippmann discusses the situa¬ 
tion in Finland, and indicates that neutral nations—r^er- 
ring to Norway and Swedenr—will be In danger if Finland 
shall be destroyed. 

Without expressing any opinion as to the accuracy of the 
statements made or the conclusions drawn by Mr. Lipp¬ 
mann, 1 regard the article as of such importance that it may 
be pn^rly considered by American citizens and also by the 
congress of the United States. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of January 16, 1840] 

The Case Fcm a PmmsH Loan 

The current news can be read only toy keeping before one's eyes 
the map of Europe as a #hole. We see then that there are three 
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poln^ of extreme tenelon. Plrit. the frontier of Finland on the 
Karelian lethmiie and in the area between Lake Ladoga and Lake 
Onega; second, the Netherlands-Belglum frontier, with Oermany 
between the Ardennes Mountains and the North Sea; third, the 
region occupied by Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

There Is great tension at these three points, because here are the 
three gatew^s through which the Naxl-Bolshevist aggression can be 
extended. The Finns are defending the gateway to the whole 
Soandlna^an world; the Dutch and the Belgians, with the Allies 
behind them, stand at the gateway of western Europe; the Hun¬ 
garians and the Rumanians, with Italy, Turkey, and the Allies 
behind them, hold the gateway to the ' Danube Valley, the 
Balkans, the eastern Mediterranean, and the Near East. If these 
three gates can be locked and bolted, the war can be limited to the 
struggle between the Allies and Hitler's CSlermany; If one or more 
of these gates is forced by the Nasds or the Bolsheviks, or both, the 
war will engulf the whole of Europe and may become a world war. 

HITLEB MAT BEND ABMT INTO SWEDEN 

If we look further into the situation at these three gateways we 
find that at two of them the small countries Involved can count 
upon the Immediate military assistance of great powers. If the 
Netherlands Is attacked by Hitler, the Belgians, reinforced by the 
military force of France and Britain, will move instantly into the 
breach. If the Bolsheviks and Nazis strike at southeastern Europe, 
they will encounter somewhere and somehow the Italians, the 
Turks, and the French Army now gathered in Syria under General 
Weygand. 

But If the Soviets break through the Finnish defenses, the posi¬ 
tion of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway will be desperate. For 
if Russia gets within striking distance of Sweden, the probabilities 
are at least 10 to 1 that Hitler will send an army through Den¬ 
mark into Sweden to occupy it before Stalin can get control of the 
Indispensable Swedish iron ores. 

The position of Scandinavia is like that of Poland; the victory 
of one partner in the “unholy alliance" between Moscow and Berlin 
will cause the other to move in also, and, as In the cose of Poland, 
the Allies cannot easily Intervene to avert the catastrophe. No 
doubt they would try. But before they could hope to do very 
much Denmark. Sweden, and Norway would be a shambles. 

The fact that the Scandinavian countries cannot be reinforced 
effectively and quickly enough by the Allies is the reason why it is 
of such urgent importance that the Finns be given the arms which 
they can use so well, to hold the gateway. The Finns have dem¬ 
onstrated that they have an excellent strategic frontier. The 
arrangement of lakes, forests, and railroads Is such that not only 
the whole of Finland but the whole of Scandinavia can be de¬ 
fended on the short Mannerhelm line in the Karelian Isthmus and 
on a front of about 60 miles between Lake Ladoga and Lake 
Onega. If the Finns can stand In these two sectors, the front 
Is too narrow for the Russians to bring Into action their Immensely 
superior numbers. 

NORTHERN NEUTRALS’ TATE HANGS ON FINN DEFENSE 

On the other hand, if the Russians get through either of these 
two narrow entries into Finland, then it is difficult to see where 
they can be stopped until they reach the Swedish frontier. If 
they are not stopped before they get to the Swedish frontier, it 
will be as necessary for Hitler to move Into Scandinavia as It was 
for Stalin to move into Poland. It will then be necessary for the 
Allies to move in also. For they can never permit Hitler or Stalin 
to establish naval and air bases In Scandinavia. Upon the success¬ 
ful defense of Finland, therefore, hangs the fate of the three north¬ 
ern neutrals, whether they are to be occupied and pillaged and 
brutalized like the Poles and the Czechs and whether they are to 
become one of the great battlefields of the war. 

The Finns have proved their military capacity, and their judg¬ 
ment may be relied upon. They tell us that a credit of $60,000^000 
will enable them to resist for 4 months. They must have this 
credit in the United States, because that is the only country where 
the arms and ammunition they need can be sold to them at once. 
They can get something, but probably of second quality, from the 
more or less obsolete stocks in France. Britain, Italy, and Spain. 
But the only place where they can get the kind of superior weapons 
which their small army must have In order to deal with the terrible 
mass of the Russian Army is from the American factories that are 
making arms for the American Army. The American Army Is will¬ 
ing to let the Finns take prior delivery on certain of Its own orders. 
It is acting on the very sound theory that the American Army is 
not going to engage in this war and can, therefore, safely wait a 
few months for a few hundred guns and the ammunition that goes 
with these guns. 

FINNS DEPEND UPON UNITED STATES CREDIT 

But these arms cannot be delivered unless the Finns pay cash to 
the manufacturers, and the Finns cannot pay cash unless the 
American Government gives them credit. 

This is the practical Issue which is presented to the administra¬ 
tion, the Congress, and the people. If by any chance the decision 
is against helping the Finns now, Congress may be sure of one 
thing; It will soon be confronted with the same issue but In a much 
more acute and embarrassing form. For If public sentiment is 
aroused now to the point where It wishes to see the Finns helped, 
what will be the state of public opinion If Finland is devastated, 
Its army exterminated, Its people starved and enslaved, and then if 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are overrun by the Nazis and the 
Bolsheviks? 


If ever there Wss a case where a stitch In time may save pine, it 
Is the case of Finland today. For today the whole catastrophe can 
still be averted by supplying the Finns with arms; If this is not 
done, an Infinitely more complicated problem, Involving both 
Germany and RussU, will confront the American people. 


Federal Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sisk unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Rscorb an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of January 8, 1940, entitled 
“Building Activity and the P. H. A.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 

BUILDING ACTIVITY AND THE F, H. A. 

The Federal Housing Administration, according to an announce¬ 
ment by its head, Stewart McDonald, ended the year 1939 with 
more than $3,000,000,000 of home-financing insurance on Its books. 
Of this total, approximately $960,000,000 was written during 1939— 
establishing a new P. H. A. record. 

One of the outstanding features of last year, it Is emphasized in 
the financial and business reviews now appearing, was the continu¬ 
ance of the recovery in residential construction. At the bottom 
of the 1029-33 depression home building fell off to an annual rate 
of only slightly more than $260,000,000, and this area was among 
the last to feel the recovery urge. Residential building continued 
well below the $600,000,000 level until 1936, but Its rise to $801,- 
000,000 that year and to $915,000,000 In 1937 had much to do with 
the approach to prosperity in those 2 years. Moreover, where so 
many series in the business indexes turned sharply downward in 
1938, residential building enjoyed an even better year than in 
1937. with contracts totaling $984,000,000; and now, with only about 
10 days' figures missing, it is clear that last year has not only far 
surpassed 1938 but that it has been easily the best year since 1929. 
With total building contracts of $1,340,000,000, it has run some 
$200,000,000 ahead of 1930—^previously the best 12 months of the 
last decade. The $1,340,000,000 figure lags, of course, far behind 
those of the 102 Q’b, when the annual average was well above the 
$2,000,000,000 level, and when 1928 produced a peak of $2,788,000,000. 

There is no question that the P. H. A., which substituted the 
long-term amortized mortgage for the old short-term first- and 
second-mortgage set-up so widely used In the 1920*8, deserves much 
of the credit for the revival of residential building In the last 
2 or 3 years; and if such construction has not yet soared to the 
high levels of 10 and 16 years ago, there are some aspects in which 
the present situation Is distinctly preferable to that one. In the 
first place, it Is quite probable that, so far as actual home ownership 
Is concerned, the country is closer to the position reached In the 
1920*8 than the mere totals for building contracts suggest. Of the 
F. H. A. Insurance, only $112,5<X).000 has been issued In connection 
with large-scale projects. Small home mortgages have accounted 
for $1,975,000,000 of the $3,000,000,000 total, with property-improve¬ 
ment loans accounting for the remainder. Pinal figures for the 
year may show that the number of single-family dwellings erected 
during 1039 actually exceeded that of 1929, which was featured to 
a substantial extent by large-scale building operations. Again, 
the F. H. A. has measurably raised the standards of building con¬ 
struction; and. although Its specifications and inspection service 
may not be foolproof, there Is little doubt that there is less shoddy 
construction today than there was before this agency was created; 
and, finally, speaking generally, it may he said that little of the 
construction of 1030 was attributable to such boom phenomena 
as we witnessed In Florida and other widely scattered sections of 
the country at various times between 1925 and 1929. 

All this Is not to say that the F. H. A. is the perfect Instrument 
for the financing of residential building. Being a political crea¬ 
tion, It has the faults that stem from that fact. The most con¬ 
spicuous example is the overly attractive terms offered, particularly 
in the case of small dwellings, which require a down payment of 
only 10 percent of the purchase price. A serious depression In the 
near future might conceivably result in a demoralizing volume 
of repossessions. With this and certain other minor reservations, 
however, It will, we believe, be generally agreed that the Federal 
Housing Administration is one New De^ agency that has abun¬ 
dantly justified Itself. 
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Citizewriiip for Poople of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 

HMSOLUTIOII BY THE YOUNa MEN'S LEAGUE OP GUAM 

Mr. QZB60N. Mr, President, I unanliKURifi consent that 
there may be printed in the Record a resolution adopted by 
citizens of Guam relative to citizenship for the people of that 
island. 

There being no objection, the resolution was o r d ered to be 
printed in the Recqiid, as follows: 

Wnereae a blU providing for the granting of United States citi¬ 
zenship upon certain inhabitants of the island of Guam and to 
extend the naturalization laws thereto, introduced by the Hontnr- 
able Senator MiLLAfio E. Tydings, of Maryland, and the Honorable 
Erkbst W. Gibson, of Vermont, is again pending before the Con¬ 
gress of the United States; and 

Whereas the people of Guam still and will ever retain their 
cherished desire and aspiration to obtain recognition as United 
States citizens through necessary legislation by the mother coun¬ 
try to whose flag they have, for the last 41 yeua, proven allegiance 
and loyalty both in time of peace and In war; and 

Whereas by virtue of the provisions embodied In article IX. 
paragraph 2, of the Tteaty of Peace concluded at Paris in l>acem- 
her 10. 1808. they consider themselves entitled to such rights and 
privileges as are afforded by and which are the heritage of free 
American Government; and 

Whereas the people of Guam have accepted American sovereignty 
without questlon—our parents who were living when that memor- 
abie occasion took place wherein Guam was taken under the 
United States sovereigaty in 1898, welcomed and were highly satis¬ 
fied with the terms of the treaty and other original acts of gov¬ 
ernment assuring Guam and people that Justice and right shall 
prevail; and 

Whereas it Is the consensus of opinion of the people of Guam 
and others who are concerned that the time has come when our 
cause should be given due consideration, for generations past up 
to the present moment. Including the 41 years of American sover¬ 
eignty. our people have been deprived of their Just share, namely, 
to exijQy in common the blessings for which the stars and stripes 
and its Ideals stand for—^to perpetuate that measure of Individual 
and inherent rights of free people under our common nation; and 

Whereas the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, since 1901, recom¬ 
mended to both President and Congress the right and obligation 
to effect satisfactory settlement of our civil rights and pmltloal 
status and since then to date have repeatedly recommended le^- 
latlon to this effect commending on and recommending our b^ng 
peaceful, law abiding, loyal, and worthy; and 

Whereas we have proved aU these as enumerated In the foregoing 
and are ready to repeat and continue doing so in order that **rlght 
shall ever be the master of might**; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that it has been the policy of the 
XTnited States of America to encourage the Americanization of aU 
persons residing permanently within American Jurisdiction so as to 
be M0 to properly gain proper citizenship in the greatest democracy 
of all time~~our common Nation—to which our people of Guam have 
unquestionably been loyal since the year 1899, when American sov- 
ere^^ was lirst olBciaUy established over Guam and peoide: 
Therefore be it 

Beaolved by the Toung Men'e League of Qwm, an original and 
one of the leading eiPio organiaatiom in Guam, whose membership, 
composed of lOO-jmrcent eitiaens of the United States and/or Guam, 
at m meeting held on October 2S, 19S9, That we endorse whole- 
heartfMtiy with full appreciation for the high Amerioan idealism 
that promptDd unselfish action and effort, measures introduced in 
the of the United States by the honorable Senatm TroxNas 

and Gn»QN^ that will secure and effect the early consummation of 
the civil rights and political status of the people of Guam; and be 
It further 

Resoloed, That as a msrk of our respect, admiration, and appre¬ 
ciation to both at these distinguished gentlemen who champion the 
cause of our peoide. this resolution be spread in the minutes of this 
nimtion as a permgnent record; and be It fxxrther 

i, That copies thereof be forwarded to each of the Sena¬ 
tors above-^nentionM and to those interested in the welfare of 
Guam. 

B. J. BordaUo» president; Jbse Salas, vice president; F. T. 
Horse, treanirer; H. X Johnston, seorstary; V. Blaz. ser¬ 
geant at arms; A. Crue. librarian; F. T. Bamlrez; V. P. 
Herrero; Joae L. 0. ]Sitan|^; Juan Indaleclo; Jesus M. 
OamachO; Jesus C. &orJa; V. Rosario; SUvlno T. Quenga; 
J. A. Perez; J. O. Torres; V. U. Atolgue; Raymond P, 


Underwood; Y. U. Zatrui manager of sports; A C. Suarez; 
H, T. Sabteh; tlcente a Reyes; H. V. EUiott; P. B. Leon 
Guerrero; Joaquto L. Hores; F. B. Leoh Qmmami O. L. 
Salas; Leonardo P. Matias; B. F. Long; F. P, Tbitafue; 
J. A. Iitintlaco; Kleves M. Horss; Juan Mun a; John J* 
Underwood; Juan A Roberto; Antonio C. Baaa; Joaquin 
A. Perea; Adolfo O. SgamMiluri; Xgnado B. Mendfola; 
E. T. Oalvo; V. T. Aflaipie; J. 11 Oabrera; Hanoiaoo L, 
Guerrero; JUan R. Rivera; Joaquin T. Aguon. Juan 
Ramos: Juan A deada; Jeeus T« Ouerzero; J. A l^vera: 
Jose U. Atdgue; M. Ada: Ignacio L Santos; A A. Llmtiaoo; 
J. 0, Artaro; Manuel O, Glaa; A T. Bordello; G. Rustaquio; 
Jose S. Oamacbo; Jesus L. Oarrldo; Joaquin 1 pranquez. 
Juan A San Ntocdae (F. K. B.): Jesus B. Tattingfong; Jesus 
o. Duenas; Carlos Tydlngoo: Gregorio C. Perea; Ftsmk XL 
Perez; HanoRoo F. Pexez; J. M. Camacho; Joae L. G. Iaoii 
G uerrero; V. T. San Nicolaa; Juan B. lAiJan; Jose P. L. 
Guerrero; Gregorio 0. Camacho; Francisco P. Pangellnan; 
Manuel F. Ulloa; Hranolsoo C. Torres. 


Associate Jnstice Frank Mnrphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


EDITORIAL BY RAYMOND MOLEY 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have Inserted In the Aniendix of the Rbcord a portion of an 
editorial appearing In Newsweek for January 15. 1840. in ref¬ 
erence to the quamications of Frank Murpl:^ for the ofiBce of 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the portion of the editorial re¬ 
ferred to was ordered to be printed in the Rccord. as follows: 

(Horn Newsweek of January 16, 1940] 

MVBFHY AND JACKSON 

A fair knowledge of Frank Murphy’s record as a Judge of the 
recorder’s court in Detroit encourages the belief that, as Justice of 
the Supreme Court, be will do much better than some of his critics 
predict. 

When Murphy was elected to the recorder’s court his colorful per¬ 
sonality and his war record—factors which should not weigh heavily 
in the selection of judges—were inordinately stressed. Friends of 
the court were perturbed about what he might do with the Job. 
There were fears that he might Institute drastic and possibly un¬ 
sound reforms. But as Judge he showed an extraordixuury capacity 
to learn. He was not only a humane Judge—everyone sxpMted that 
of him—^but an efficient and highly inteUlgent one. The same 
capacity for growth marked his career as mayor of Detroit and as 
Governor of the Phlllpplzies. It can conservatively be said that he 
has always done better than aU except his wsnnest friends ever 
expect him to do. 

As a Supreme Court Justice, Frank Mtirphy will, In general, ahow 
sympathy for the legislation of the past 7 years. But he will be 
watchful of the rights of minorities aa against bureaucratic expres¬ 
sion. And he can be ooimted upon to resist the efforts of the mors 
fervid reformers on the Court to tell him what to think. 


National Sojourners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,194t6 


ADDRESS BY BON. PAUL V. MONTTIT 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission given me 
to eztend my remarks in the Rsoord. 2 am Inserting the 
very atale address of the Honorable Paul V. McNutt, delivered 
to tiie National Sojourners here In Wcudilnston on last Satur*^ 
day. January 13. 
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It is one of the most masterful discussions of the great 
questions now confronting the American people that has yet 
come to my notice. 

I believe It expresses the views of an overwhelming majority 
of the patriotic people of this country who are interested in 
restoring prosperity, maintaining American independence, 
and helping to promote the peace of mankind. 

The matter referred to follows; 


Brother Toastmaster and brethren, many years ago (more than I 
care at the moment to admit), I took part in an amateur per¬ 
formance of the play Brother Offlcers. Little did I think then that 
the title of that play would have a particular significance. I was 
not old enough to be a Mason, and the black clouds of the World 
War had not yet appeared upon the horizon. The term “National 
Sojourners” was not even a name to me, but during the years I 
have had the privilege of membership In the organization it has 
come to have great significance, The double bond of brothers- 
in-Masonry and brothers-ln-arms is a tie of imusual strength; a 
source of Inspiration and satisfaction. 

It has been the lot of our generation to live in an epoch char¬ 
acterized by the happening of the unbelievable. Governments, 
like men, have been helpless to predict and prepare for the turn 
of events. It is little wonder that the relations between nations 
have been marked by confusion, uncertainty, and bewilderment. 
The last decade was born in the misery of world-wide depression. 
Each year brought another tragic chapter—10 years of chaos, havoc, 
and destruction. And today, once again in our lifetime, we find 
whole continents stricken with the plague of war. Men are dying 
in battle; the Independence of small nations is threatened—some 
nations already have been swept from the map—“liquidated,” as 
some would say. 

Tonight I would like to discuss American foreign policy. That 
policy is not the product of accident nor of ignorance. We know 
that stable, lasting peace can be had only if treaty rights are re¬ 
spected and if there is a full flow of trade between countries. 
These are the two rocks upon which our foreign policy is founded. 
Through our reciprocal trade treaty programs we have laid the 
foundation for world-wide economic peace. In our uncompromising 
opposition to aggression, we have laid the foundation for world¬ 
wide political peace, 

The relationship of these two aspects of our foreign policy will 
seem clearer if we examine each one separately. Let us first turn 
to the reciprocal-trade treaties, of which we hear so much today. 

I. RECIPROCAL-TRADE TREATIES 


After the first World War, many thousands of miles of tariff walls 
were constructed throughout the world. Economic isolation became 
the basis of the foreign policies of many countries. How thoroughly 
was the ground plowed, how diligently was it cultivated, how deep 
were the seeds sown for the inevitable crop of extreme political and 
economic nationalism of these imhappy years! Through our own 
tariff action we, too, contributed to this process. 

In the thirties, however, America sought to turn the tide which 
had blocked world trade and had bottled up the economic life of 
200,000,000 Europeans. In vain did our Government seek to batter 
down the barriers to world commerce. Too long had these walls 
been standing and too virulent were the infections of international 
distrust and hatred that had bred in the festering pools of stagnant 
business. The fate of Europe was sealed. 

Tirelessly, however, did our State Department strive to relieve the 
tensions by encouraging peaceful trade relations. To start again 
the flow of the beneficent stream of world commerce became a 
major policy in our foreign relations. It was a policy designed to 
start the western world on the long road to prosperity, and pros¬ 
perity is the only circumstance under which we can hope for a last¬ 
ing peace. The reciprocal-trade program was calculated to eradi¬ 
cate the conditions which breed political and economic monstrosi¬ 
ties and which kindle the fires of international dissension and 
hatred. It was a common-sense policy based upon the principle 
that men do not attack those with whom they have profitable trade 
relations nor do nations go to war with good customers. 

International commerce has been for centuries one of the greatest 
civilizing Influences in the world. It banishes prejudice and dis¬ 
trust. It cultivates toleration and understanding. Prom the time 
of the first merchant adventurer in the eastern Mediterranean, wan¬ 
dering from ancient Sldon and Tyre and later from Rhodes and 
Carthage, the trader has broken down cultural barriers and ideolog¬ 
ical prejudices. Thousands of years ago Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
set the pattern for international commerce when they discovered 
the reciprocal advantages of a trade agreement. 

World economy has become highly complicated since the days of 
Solomon and Hiram. Simple barter is possible only within narrow 
limits Capitalism, however, has made It possible to obtam far 
greater advantages by the proper manipulation of its machln^. 
One of the most delicate and sensitive parts of the capitalistic 
mechanism is the valve of foreign trade through which surpto pro¬ 
duction can escape the walls of economic nationalism and allow 
the return flow of needed materials. It is this t^e of ^glneerlng 
that the reciprocal-trade negotiation Bcc^pUsheB. 
have cleared the channels of commerce'between n^atlona vdU any 
of them in this complex world economy 

advantages which the capitalistic system is capable of besto^ng. 
It is siSiflcant that It is in those nations where ^ese advantages 
of capitehin are not obtained that democracy has died. 


The reciprocal-trade treaty is a rational tool for the performance 
of a sdentlflo Job. It takes out of the realm of polltlOs the diffi¬ 
cult task of balancing the economic and industrial order of our 
own country with those of other nations. It leaves to deliberation 
and discussion the task of giving and obtaining tariff concessions 
which wUl tend to raise rather than impair the standard of living 
in both nations. It is a Job for the experts. 

But world trade had too long been strangled, and with depression 
and despair came dictatorships and demagogs, imperialism, and 
aggression. In a world so disrupted by war and chaos it is difficult 
to follow the course of peaceful trade. With much of Europe our 
trade is gone. With South America, however, potentialities for the 
commercial intercourse of peace are almost unlimited. To be sure, 
not everything can be exchanged. Many agricultural products Of 
the Argentine cannot profitably be Imported, But the manganese, 
coffee, and rubber of Brazil can be the consideration for the petro¬ 
leum. heavy goods, and manufactured articles of our own country. 
Already a 2B-percent increase in exports to Latin America has been 
achieved. Unlike the temporary Increase In trade during the first 
World War, the trade treaties are laying the grcmndwork for per¬ 
manent relations, with our southern neighbors. In the negotiation 
of these agreements the Interests of both labor and agriculture can 
be adequately protected. In many particulars the production of 
the South American republics Is complementary rather than com¬ 
petitive with ours. It Is this situation that is capable of exploita¬ 
tion to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 

No opportimity should be spared to cement our relations In other 
respects with the republics of the New World. The contact of our 
cultures Is bound to prove an Intellectual stimulus lor both civili¬ 
zations. The vast opportunities for mutually beneficial exchanges 
in art, literature, and education have been recognized but recently. 
They have been exploited scarcely at all. It Is no reflection on any 
of us to recognize that mutual business advantage will be derived 
from continuous and increased contacts between people of different 
but complementary cultural and economic heritage, 
n. 

Our diplomatic as well as our trade relations with the Old World 
during the past few years have Involved many grave and delicate 
problems. The thirties will forever be characterized as a decade of 
International duplicity and brigandry rarely equaled in any era. 
From the first Japanese Invasion of Manchuria to Russia's thrust 
at Finland a succession of ominous enterprises has caused many 
sleepless nights for the President and his Secretary of State. Treaties 
have been repudiated, national boundaries violated, moral and 
legal rights of nations and of individuals flaunted. Might has 
supplanted right; Justice has given way to lawless greed. Every 
canon of international decency has been defied; every tenet of inter¬ 
state morality denounced. 

Throughout this besmeared and murky era there has been one 
voice that has never failed to cry out against aggression and wrong, 
one foreign office that has invariably sought to ward off disaster from 
the weak. Had other governments been as strong and as unswerving 
in their devotion to ideals, as courageus and as scrupulous In their 
observance of the law, much of the havoc and devasatation of the 
past 7 years would have been avoided. 

Never once in those tragic years did America neglect to Invoke 
the sanction of written treaties against the nation which broke 
them. Times there were when ours was the only protest raised In 
defense of the victims of tyranny. The world will never know 
whether the bloody sword of Japan might not have been sheathed 
in the East had the other parties to the Nine Power Pact insisted, 
with our State Department, upon the observance of the territorial 
integrity of China. The world will never know whether the failure 
of ruthless aggression in the Orient might not have stayed the hand 
of Italy in Africa. We shall never know the extent to which the 
success of Japan and Italy may not have Induced Russia to deceive 
the democracies and by that betrayal give Hitler his supreme chance 
to overrun Poland. The chsdn of cause and effect here can never 
be accurately traced. One thing we know, however, at every stage 
of this monstrous drama the voice of the Government of the United 
States has been raised In protest. 

Nor have ours been weak protests. It has required courage on the 
one hand and skill on the other to be effective yet not belligerent. 
These have been perilous years. Except for the fateful years from 
1914 to 1918, at no time have such forces of destruction been un¬ 
leashed upon the world. Only by the most adroit and skillful 
handling of our foreign relations have we been able to fortify 
ourselves in the armament of peace. It is little less than a miracle 
that in these trying years we have avoided the dangers which have 
threatened momentarily to enmesh us in the web of foreign 
entanglement. 

It is not an easy thing to keep out of such a war. No one knows 
this better than Americans. No nation was ever more determined 
to remain at peace than this Nation 28 years ago. It is the 
paradox of history that we have been drawn into war under the 
administration of our greater peace-loving Presidents. It was so 
with Lincoln, and It was so with Wilson. It was only by super¬ 
human efforts, by negotiation and forbearance, by concessions and 
threats, that war was averted for nearly 2 years after the sinking of 
the Lusitania, Woodrow Wilson fought bitterly against war and all 
but succeeded In staving it off. His will to peace, like Xilnooln's 
before him, was unshakable. But the will to j^ace is not enough. 
Peace is not a thing which can be had for the asking. Nations do 
not remain at peace merely because they desire It. Neither is it 
a simple matter of isolation. Whether we wish It or not, we Uve 
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dangerously as part of ibe mauDmia and poittksal eracM. Wto can 
no more ayold m ixagmct of woHd foreee eoday tlian we oan aeoM 
tbe aim that shooe over tbt Orteat yesterday* and whlcb wm shdsie 
over Europe tomm ci w* 

But Aflaeriod Is fortuxiate. Both hy looadosi and by natural 
endowment* we are In a fawed position. Ours Is the problem at 
defendU^ this position under oondltions that are sptrttuaUy toler¬ 
able. of malataltdng tt in a manner eompatlble with thoae tenets of 
deoeney whidi we regard as essential to our national Integrity. 
This la the great issue presented by the Buropean war. It Is the 
more eamplloated because* beyond that of 1017* the present eonfliet 
Is an Idemogloal struggle, it to a struggle which imperils every 
propoeitlon in the code by which human beings have made progress 
in years. Trocn a war in which stakes are so h||^ it to 
dUdeult to remain aloof. 

A realistic appratoal of the course steered thtw tar by America 
reveeto it as one at the greatest aohlevtmentB of our times. It to a 
oouTM ^laraeterlaed by sagacity and wisdom and, above aU, by a 
recognition of the weaknees as well as the nobUity of the Axnerloan 
character. It has recognised that there Is a vmm dtotinctton be¬ 
tween indiirerence and neutrality. The Qovemxnent, as well as the 
American people* has not been indifferent to the struggle In 
Europe nor to its outeome. At the same time, there has been a 
sincere and successful attempt to remain neutral in deed and act. 

So, too. our attitude has been one that distinguishes between 
objective impartiality and tlie ability and duty to dtoUngutoh be¬ 
tween rl^t and wrong. The Cktvemment has been Impartial in its 
diplomatic Interoourse but has not hesitated to permit the mo- 
bUisattem of the moral forces of the country agiUnst aggressors. 
The course pursued has tended to satisfy the intellectual and 
spiritual conscience of the people and ym avoid commitments 
calculated to draw the Ration into the vortex of hostilities. The 
r^ulation of travel in war aonee* and of shipping to belligerents, 
removed at once the llkfJIhood of serious international Incidents. 
At the same time, public qplnioo has sufficient latitude for adequate 
expression of moral indignation against International aggression. 
In this way has the emotional balance of the Nation been made 
more stable and thus better able to resist the stlmohxs of repeated 
provocation. 

The realistic nature of our foreign policy to evidenced by the 
greatest of all prepar ati on for the maintenance of peace; namely* 
by strengthening our national defenses on land* on the sea, and 
In the anr. America to preparing for any eventuality. The events 
of the past 10 years have convinced even the most sanguine idealists 
that in the world of today, a military and naval estsMtohment 
second to none to the only insurance against war. Americans are 
a peace-loving peoi^e. But we can never again be hoodwinked. We 
have learned well the lesson of preparedness. Never again will we 
scrap our vessels or reduce our armed forces to a level where crur 
national safety to threatened. Peace we want and peace we hope 
to maintain, but we have served notice on a warring wortd that ours 
to a positive peace* a strong peace, a peace that it would be ftdly for 
any to jeopardise. 

The policy thus pursued so successfully to unique in diplomatic 
history in several respects. In the first place* it to a thoroughly 
honest policy. No effort has been made to deceive the totalitarian 
aggressors. Japan in the Far East, Germany and Russia in the 
West, have no illusions about our sympathies. They know that 
America will never condone imperlaltottc policies, even if successful. 
They know that the Nation’s good will is with the victims of their 
tyranny both within and wlmout their borders. They have seen 
us give sanctuary to those who have fled that tyranny. They have 
seen us give aid to the homeless victims of their military invasions. 
They have suffered the loss of favorable economic relations with 
our people. 

On the other hand* the democracies have been heartened and 
strengthened by our manifest sympathy for their cause. They 
have been materially aided by the avatXablltty of our resources, pro¬ 
vided they assume the viak of obtaining them. At the same time, 
both those nations whose policies we approve and those we abhor 
realiee that we are firmly determined to remain apart from their 
struggle. They know that our neutrality to strong and that we 
will defend it. They have found us imper^us to their propaganda. 
’Ihev recognise that we have passed judgment, both on the merits 
of the current struggle and on the question of our own participa¬ 
tion In it. They know, too, that our people are tmlted and that 
th^ will to unbreakable. And* as they have come to reidlze them 
things, the danger of our becoming embroiled in thdr strafe 
has steadily diminished. 

To aoooippltoh this In such a world to a singular apd unprece¬ 
dented attainment. Not the least valuable of this program has 
been the enterprise to consolidate the forces for peace In the 
entire Western Hemisphere. All the world now xecognim that the 
Americas present one solid* united front against war and aggms- 
slon. The thadltlonai doctrine which originateci with President 
Monroe has rece i ved Its greatest test and has attained its greatest 
trhmqih. Of the many achievements of the admtntotrauon of 
President Roosevelt* history win record none in such glowing terms 
of approbation as that ox the Department of State during the 
troubled years of 1988 and 1989. 

Oun has been a brate^ strong policy and a farsighted one* tt 
has required wisdom and Insight In its conception; courage and 
strength in its execution. 

It is a policy that only a forthrie^t na^on oould adopit; only a 
atrong nation pursue. It to (xmaismt with the finaat tradmona 


and the ndbieat tBsSSnoia of a Ikea people. B Is a fmtcartmm 
which wm make our ohUdsest proud they were born Amertotni* 

In clvlllaation* America has a mighty stake. Amidst the oonfu* 
Sion and groping, the turmoil and fury* it to ours to hold fast to 
the gams «f She eentiirtoii. Otoe to jxreesrve wmh *9 jpeMaoh tor 
democreey. Avoid the eo nl Uet we wffl, If possible* m the end, 
liberty may r ema i n only here. Again ouia may be the task of keep¬ 
ing this pveofous fiame lighted to restore a tom and bleeding world 
when the forces of deetruoSion are spent—>to help all mankmd 
again to find the path which leads to peso s and freedom. 29o na¬ 
tion oould have a nobler destiny. 


Tke North Discovers the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday* Jonuorp Id* 1940 


AimCLE FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL OF JANU*\RT 

8, 1940 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and iettow Members of Con¬ 
gress, I arise today as a representative of all of Dixie. We 
bad grown into advanced maidenhood without any encourag¬ 
ing courting. And now* behdld; this is an article appearing 
in the Wall Street Journal regarding Birmingham* Ala. At 
last* at long last, the North has discovered the South* 

The article to as foUows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of January 8, 19401 
Natural Bbsocicis Make BnuciNaiiAM IimusTBiAL Center—Near 

Vast Dspofimi or Iron Ore* Coal, Lxmestonx, and Dolomitb— 

Cxtt’s Growth Stux Rapid 

Birmingham. —Juxtaposition in this area of vast deposits of iron 
ore, coal. Umeetone, and dolomite has provided the foundation In 
Birmingham for the South’s principal industrial center. 

On this base there has developed since the city was founded In 
1871 a diversified body of 478 manufacturing establishments and 58 
tntning cperatlons, currently employing some 88,000 Wage earners, 
paying them at the rate of $TO*000,000 a year, and sending to market 
2,300 products with a value normal exceeding $275,000,000 
annually. 

In addition the area provides employment for around 80,000 other 
persons in public utility, railroad, professional, and service occupa¬ 
tions to provide a total normal annual pay roll of around $140,- 
OOOPOO a year. Few. If any, other Industrial areas can show such 
growth In such a short period—growth which to the natural result 
of the unusual oombination of natural resources and favorable 
geographic position enjoyed by the city and its environs. 

SHU* GROWING 

This dev^opment, furthermore, has been continuing right up to 
the present, with population of the area within a 100-mile radius 
of Birmingham growing more rapidly during the past 10 years than 
any other slmUar area in the Southeast* to the point where it now 
totals 1*600,000 people. 

Since 1980* population of the State of Alabama has increased by 
aome 8004XN), of which 130,000 was In Jefferson County, wherein 
Birmingham la located, and with much ot the balance coming in 
nearby counties. Such expanslcm during a period in which business 
generally has been depreswd can mean only that the potentialities 
of the Birmingham district are just beginning to be fully realixed. 

With the principal raw materials for the production of iron and 
steel available here* Birmingham to the natural southern center for 
location of new plaxits manufactiuring those products made of iron 
and steel whi^ the region requires. Among them are such prod¬ 
ucts as farm and garden haoplements* can factories, washtubs and 
buckets, stovepipe, trailers, metal cabinets, toys, and a multitude of 
other products made of Iron or steel which can find a market on 
the farms and In the cities of the South. 

THE STEEL INPU S t RT 

Faith of the steel industry in this market Is indicated by the 
recent investment by United States Steel Corporation of $28,000,000 
in a huge new plant to manufacture tin plate here—a plant which 
employs 2.500 men* uses 1,233,000 tons of raw materials each 
year, and produces 200*000 tone of finished tin plate annually. Fur¬ 
thermore, the Blrmintfiam district produces about 60 pement of 
an the cast-iron pipe uaed in the United Slatea whUe Ita five cast- 
iron planta with a total ciqNicity of 450*000 tone per year are 
capaw of supplying the entire oast-iron-plpe requirements of the 
United States; the 18 blast thmiuDce of ti&e Birmingham area pro¬ 
duce In normal times 2.500W1 tons of ptg iron a year with value 
of that exunmnditv mit at ’nif»viniTvgKftjfn atas. in 1937 
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•inouiitlng to $16t000,000; and the area*e production of coke In a 
normaUy good year amounte to eome 3,600,000 toxis with shipments 
going to 83 States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. 

:Sut whUe Birmingham is predominant in the South as an Iron 
and steel center the area surrounding the city Is also rich in other 
raw materials which help to make the city an attractive place for 
location of many other types of plants. 

Such raw materials include cotton, average annual production 
in Alabama being approximately 600,000 tons, and cottonseed oil; 
lumber, the State having approximately 21,000,000 acres of timber 
of which 4.000,000 acres Is virgin stand with'the total available 
estimated at 40,000,000 board feet; dairy products; cattle; and 
farm products and vegetables, including peanuts and sweetpota- 
toes—^both of which are becoming more important as Industrial 
raw materials. 

VARIED INDUSTRIES 

These raw materials provide opportunities for manufacturers of 
furniture, other wooden articles, and paper; for milk-condensing 
plants: for packing plants; and for processors and canners of other 
farm products. 

Likewise, Birmingham is accessible to sources of semlfabricated 
raw materials. Alabama is an Important textile State with 64 tex¬ 
tile mills located within 76 miles of Birmingham and turning out 
a wide variety of products which are the raw materials for garment 
manufacturers; coke, which has many metallurgical uses, is avail¬ 
able In large quantities in the Birmingham district; and pig iron, 
the raw material for many industries, is at hand here. 

Bjrproducts of existing plants In the area, many of which are used 
In the chemical industry, include tar, benzol, sulfate and am¬ 
monia solvent naphtha, carbolic acid, sulfate of iron, toluol, 
naphthalene, ground open-hearth basic slag and others. Blast-fur¬ 
nace slag, produced at the rate of approximately 1 ton per ton of 
pig Iron, Is available for manufacture of brick, tile, concrete, lime, 
and cement. 

FUEL SUPPLIES 


Birmingham Is particularly well situated as far as fuel supplies 
for manufacturing plants are concerned. The city is in the center 
of the Alabama coal fields and good steam coal is delivered here at 
from $2 to $226 per ton. The district is also one of the largest 
coke-producing centers of the country. Both byproducts and nat¬ 
ural gas are available. Byproduct gas is supplied from the many 
bsrproduct plants In the district and is sold at very reasonable rates 
by the Birmingham Gas Co., while natursd gas is provided by the 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation, whose main line from the Mon¬ 
roe, La., field passes through the city. Electric power is available at 
low rates, large steam-electric plants at the mine mouth supple¬ 
menting hydroelectric power developed in the State. 

Other factors affecting plant locations such as labor supply, wage 
rates, transportation facilities, taxes, and water supply are also favor¬ 
able in the Birmingham area. 

There are 20 railroad lines into Birmingham in 9 systems, includ¬ 
ing the Alabama Great Southern; the Atlantic, Birmingham & Coast 
Railroad; the Central of Georgia; the minols Central; the Louisville 
& Nashville; the Mobile & Ohio; the Seaboard Air Line; the South¬ 
ern; and the St. Louis & San Pranclsco. Birmingham is well situ¬ 
ated geographically as a distribution center for the South and Is 
also accessible to the major northern cities. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Water transportation for heavy, slow-moving, and bulky com¬ 
modities is available from Port Birmingham Just west of the city on 
the Warrior River to Mobile, a distance of 410 miles, and from 
there via freighter to any port In the world or by barge to New 
Orleans, the Intercoastal canal, and the waterways of the MlBslaslppi 
and Its tributaries. Uniform minimum depth of 8 feet la main¬ 
tained on the Warrior River, while work now under way will deepen 
the channel to 9 feet, reduce the number of looks, and further 
straighten the channel. The Federal barge lines provide regular 
service from Port Birmingham to Mobile and New Orleans. Sea¬ 
going barges are also used on the river, being towed direct to Gulf 
ports without rehandling. Some of the larger companies maintain 
their own barge lines. 

Birmingham also has excellent express service, with 35 express 
trains leaving the city every day; it is a center of truck and bus 
transportation. There is a modern $1,000,000 airport. 

The labor supply here is very large, with the Negro and white 
population of surrounding counties providing a reservoir on which 
to draw. There is an unusually large surplus of white female 
labor, due to the fact that most of the industries now established 
In the district provide employment for men only. Millinery, shirt, 
and garment plants which have located in the area in recent years 
have found these women learn quickly, ore efficient and intelligent. 


WAGE RATES 

Wage rates range upward from 30 to 36 cents an hour for 
oomxhon male labor, primarily colored, of which there Is a large 
quantity available. Somewhat better, partially skilled male labor 
can be had at from 36 to 46 cents an hour. The many foundries, 
machine shops, and fabricating plants In the area have developed 
a large supply of skilled labor, typical rates for which are as follows; 
machinist, 78 to 97 cents; boilermaker. 93}^ to 97 cents; electrician, 
66 V4 to 931/2 cents; pattern maker, 78 to 97 cents; carpenter, 70 to 
84^ cents; and riveter, 71 cents. The district Is generally open 
shop and Indications are that it will so remain. viw 

Property taxes are based on assessments which are required by 
state be made at flO pewent of fair 

yfj^ch ] • Tax rates per $100 of assessed value 


In Birmingham, Bessemer, and Fairfield are as follows: State, 65 
cents: county, $1.16; city. $1.60; school district, 30 cents; and total, 
$3.60. The rates In Jefferson County, outside of municipalities, 
are: State, 66 cents; county, $1.15; school district, 30 cents; and 
total, $2.10. 

Liberality with which the 60 percent required Is construed Is 
reflected by the fact that assessed value of Birmingham property In 
1936 was $160,000,000, as against an average assessed value of $316.* 
000,000 in the 16 cities of the United States In Birmingham’s popu¬ 
lation class. 

Per capita tax revenue in both Alabama and Birmingham are 
relatively low. Birmingham had the lowest per capita revenue 
receipts from all sources In 1936 among 66 cities In the country with 
a population of 125,000 or more, the Birmingham total being $24 
In that year as against $36.66 In 1926, and it also had the lowest 
per capita cost of government, including operation, maintenance, 
and interest, of any of the 65 cities. Only 7 of these 65 cities had 
a lower per capita net debt than Birmingham in 1936. 


Relations With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LUTHER A, JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday» January 15, 1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS OF JANUARY 

6, 1940 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I submit herewith a very able 
and timely editorial from the Dallas Morning News upon the 
question of maintaining diplomatic relatione with Russia: 

[From the Dallas Morning News of January 5, 19401 

RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 

Despite the wholesale condemnation by Americans of Russia’s 
aggression against Finland, there is no real reason to regret our 
recognition of the Soviet Government or to break off relations now. 
The main purpose in our maintaining diplomatic and consular 
services in Russia, as in other countries, Is not to give moral ap¬ 
proval of the type of government in force, but to look after the 
Interests of our Government and the personal and commercial 
interests of our citizens. 

Resolutions demanding that the State Department yank the 
United States Ambassador home fl'om Moscow and close all its 
offices in Russia are Ill-advised. We would gain nothing—and 
neither would the Finns—from such an official gesture of nose- 
thumbing. On the other hand, individual Americans In Russia and 
American companies doing business in or with Russia might be 
seriously inconvenienced and might even suffer heavy losses as m 
result. 

Though we have no Ambassador In Berlin at the moment, we 
still maintain formally friendly relations with both Germany and 
Japan, which are as much aggressors as Russia; and we did not 
break off relations with Italy because of popular disapproval here 
of her conquest of Elthlopla. If we severed relations with every 
nation, some of whose official acts we do not like, we might almost 
as well abolish our State Department. 

If Congress wants to help Finland, that Is another matter. In 
making further loans or in giving other help that can be extended 
without violating our neutrality, the United States may be able to 
help the Finns, whose courageous defense of their homeland haa 
won world-wide admiration. But only harm would come from 
boarding up tbe United States Ckubassy in Moscow. 


Pricing of New Wealth is Basic American Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10,1940 

B0ITOBIAL BY O. L. BBOWNLBB 

Mr. HARRINaTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recoro, I Include the following editorial 



m AFFEHBIX TO TSE GONOSESSIOKAL BECOED 


\gf O. L. Brownlee from Hie Bkmx City TObone, Slomc Ctty, 
hernia entitled of Hew Wealth is Baate Ameriotn 

Iifiue**; 

[from moux City (Iowa) Tribune] 
fpo im ov Maw waAZ.TR is basso amruoam tmtm 
The major baite problem with which this country must d6al«— 
It Is both political and economics-concerns the prlchig of the new 
wealth as it comes out of the ground at a level which win supply 
a S 0 II 4 foundation for the national Income neoessaiy to support 
the GkJVemment and maintain isfi^ooo.ooo people at an American 
standard of life or at least in a happy frame of mind. 

Boring the first ISO years of mad nation-buUdlng on this Conti* 
nent the American peoi^e produced new wealth in such profusloti 
that scientifically managed distribution was of secoxidary Impor¬ 
tance. They chopped down forests, plowed up prairies, dug into 
the earth for minerals, and turned out ziew wealth In such volume 
that everybody was fairly prosperous even under our ruthless 
economy. 

Nobody paid any attention to the relationship between the 
amount and price of the new wealth produced and the price and 
volume of wages and the amount of collective Income. We had 
so much that It Just wasn't necessary. 

Labor complained and organized because It felt It was not getting 
its share. Farmers complained and organized to fight for a larger 
share of the country's prosperity. 

Capital and indus^ and business generally organised and fought 
back to hold the advantages they had contrived to gain through 
privileges obtained from Government in the way of favoring laws. 
Management brains was on the side of the privilege seekers who 
did not hesitate to buy legislative brains when they needed such 
services. 

Plually, however, when we had overrun the lost frontier, when 
production of new wealth became stabilized and growth of popula¬ 
tion began to level off. our Indifferent, lackartehitoal economic sys¬ 
tem caught up with itself and we foimd ourselves in a heck of a 
fix. 

Before we realized It we had a condition In which one-third of 
the population was *'lll-fed. iU-housed. and lU-clothed" and eco¬ 
nomically beyond the point of self-help. 

And all because the new wefdth—the real wealth—^we produce has 
not been equitably distributed. It has not been ec^tably dis¬ 
tributed because It was not properly priced In the beginning. And 
our system of "gyp and gouge'* has qperated to d€^x>il millions of 
their savings when they did manage to accumulate something. The 
problem has been further complicated by the growth of technology. 

Let's flee if we cannot get at the fundamentals of this thing ahd 
some to understand tt better. 

The prooesfl of creatiiig wealth starts with the production of 
raw materials—crops, minerals, forests, fisheries, etc.—which are 
obtained from God's good earth. There is no other source of new 
wealth. We create additional voltie through the <^>eratlon8 of 
labor, capital, and industry in processing, transporUz^. and mer¬ 
chandising the raw materials obtained from the ground. 

Without raw materials, however, there would be no call for the 
services of capital, machinery, or labor. They would have no func¬ 
tion to perform. If production of raw materials wbopptid, the whole 
process of creating wealth and adding value thereto would cease. 

That Is the most fundamental thing in our economy. 

The pioduoers of new wealth—the farmers, miners, fisheries and 
forestry workers—are also a dominant factor In the oonsumer mar¬ 
ket for the goods produced by capital, machinery, and labor In 
processing raw materials. 

Agricultural production roughly represents 70 percent of all the 
new wealth called into existence each year, and. with about two- 
fifths of the Nation's population engs^ in or dependent upon 
agriculture, farm buying power larg^y determines the industrial 
demand for mmerats and other raw materials. It IS ttie chief 
market for industrial goods and labor. 

There la not—there cannot be—any disagreement of thoui^t up 
to that point. 

ft Is here, however, that thought divides, one faction or element 
contending that cheap prices for foodstuffs and other raw maitortels 
wm result In a wider diffusion of prooeesed goods mid larger de¬ 
mand for labor, the other idement or faetton oonteadlng that 
higher prices for basic raw materials will increase primary buying 
power and therefore lead to greater demand for the products of 
In duato y and labor. 

TTp to this time In our history, however, we have alternately 
had high prices and low prices for basic raw materials and conse¬ 
quent instability of business of au klnda. 

There has been so much confusion—so many complexes have de¬ 
veloped concerning agriculture and the national attitude toward 
the mstertulB of new wealth generaUy—Congress has been tumble— 
or unwllllag—^ enact adequate stabfllztng price legislation. 

Neither statesmen nor economists have developed a formula for 
gearing the ag e lcn l ta ia l cogwheel to the mechanism of national 
economy WhMi has as yet been expressed in law. 

But such a formttlfi is in the process of evolvmg and application. 
Xt will all come about within the course of months, a few years 
at most, because there |s no other way out. It Is a case of neces¬ 
sity, and necessity Is the idothsr of Inventkm. 

in broad and simple terms It aU comes down to this: A dollar 
of farm i ncome yields a doUar of laotmry pay mUs and $7 of 
national income. That simple equation siqipUes the base for the 
lepalatlon the cou n tr y muat have^ 


The etatlsUcnt feeord pfwvas that slmiile statament be y ond 
rtfumtlen. xt ts admitted and agread upon by aome cf the Ha** 
tion's most eminent eeonomlstB and Ipduatnat eni^ieers. 

Xt becooses apparent then that the ammint m primary barter 
credit we create earn year depends upon two tbinti. tls: 

The mmmer of unite of new wealm prodooed—lann products, 
minerals, timber, fisheries, etc.—multtplM by ihe price per unit 
received for ttMim by the producer, 

A couple of examples will clarify that. 

Suppose, for instance, that a fanner takes I 4100 bush^ of com 
to market and reoeivee 60 cents per bushel, or $600 for It. He 
thereby attains 6600 of barter povFer. he wfU have the means to 
satisfy $600 of wants or to purmaee that amount of the products 
of other men's labor. 

In the very nature of things, as revealed by the statistical record, 
his $800 would yield $800 of factory pay rolls and. when turned 
over in the channels of oommsroe for a year. $Sd00 of national 
income which would be widely shared. 

But. If the farmer receives only 40 cents per bushel for his corn, 
or $400. he will have only $400 worth of barter exchange with 
which to go into the market to purchase the goods produced by 
the capital and labor of other men. 

Here Is another example showing how the formula functions 
when applied to the whole Nation: 

The Agricultural Yearbook for 1988 shows that In 1988 total 
production of all grains, corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, and flax 
was 5383.000,000 biishels and for 1982 It was 5.253.000,000 bzzshels 
and the production of other crops was about the some In both 
years. 

Yet. in 1928, agricultural income was $11,700.0004100 and factory 
pay rolls amounted to $113004XK)4)00 and notional income was 
$82,100.0004)00; while in 1932 form Income was $8331.000,000. 
factory pay rolls amounted to $8,800,000,000. and notional Income 
dropped to around $36,000,000,000. 

We produced approximately the same number of units of new 
wealth both years but in 1932 the prloe per unit fell to approxi¬ 
mately half the price producers received in 1928. 

Neither Eepublicans nor Democrats nor SocloUste nor mugwumps 
can laugh that off. 

We could fill pages with farm yield, mineral production, labor 
wage records, and national Inoome figures covering year after year— 
since the statistics have been kept, in fact—^to pile proof upon 
proof of the accuracy of the 1-1-7 formula. 

Bo what? you say, and well you might say It. 

The problem now becomes one of translating economic fact into 
tenns of law—and that lent so easy as It might sound to someone 
who never attempted it. 

But it can be done and It must be done before there can be stable 
prosperity in the United States or in the world. 

Whoever finally writes the legislation by which a proper price 
base for raw materials can be placed iinder the business operations 
of the Nation must cast out of his mind all the various complexes 
that have betel developed to bemuse and confuse sound thinking. 

And the first compl^ that m\ist be discarded concerns surpluses. 
There is not now and there never was a surplus of the materials 
from which all forms of wealth are fashioned. 

There is underconsumption, yes; but It is due to lack of con¬ 
sumer purchasing power and not because we have too much. 

Wealth consists of things and there never will be too many 
things to satisfy human wants. Crops, minerals, and timber are 
only the materials of which things ore mode. To contend that we 
have too many things, or the materials of vdiich things ore made, 
is tantamount to saying that we have too much wealth— 

And that's plain silly. 


Elimination of Stream Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetdat, Jaimam Id, 1940 


amroaiALs f»om the dmomNATT SNOuiami 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speeker, luuifi- leave to eMtead mjr 
remarks, 1 Ineett tfae (oikNMiig editwlale on the aiUdect at the 
elimination of stream mRution from tbe Cincinnati BBoutter, 
one of tihe leading aeenpapen not only of the CUiio Valley but 
of tbe Natloa, earriee at the bead of tte editorial ODkmm 
tbe platCom at Clneianatl, Ohio, the flnt urovtokm of wlileh 
is ae feriknra: 

Sufldmg at aayitHn for mmage OiapaMl and we of aU meow to 
portty the Obte, ttke MiMiKe. eiid other etraMua In tbe O lnoipnet t 
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To the Ohio Valley, as to many other congested areas of our 
country, the elimination of the stream pollution is a matter 
of supreme importance. There is a general desire in this sec¬ 
tion, as in the other affected areas, that some remedial 
legislation may be passed at this session of Congress. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of April 27, 1939] 

THE SENATE ACTS 

Another milestone In the march toward civilized regard for the 
purity of the Ohio Kiver and its tributaries was passed yesterday 
when the Ohio State Senate approved unanimously this State's 
participation in the eight-state compact for the relief of stream 
pollution. 

The action reflected an awareness, on the part of the whole State 
senate, of the broad issue of public welfare involved In putting the 
compact to work. It reflected also the individual effort of propo¬ 
nents of stream purification; to name one prominently active— 
Senator Fred G. Reiners, author of the bill. 

Ooincldentally the senate passed the bill of Senator Roy N. 
Merryman to qualify the authority of the State board of health 
with respect to mine drainage. This bill was made a companion 
measure to approval of the Interstate compact in order to allay 
fears of Ohio mine interests that they would be severely affected 
by the campaign against pollution. Its passage does not materially 
diminish the satisfaction created by the senate's agreement upon 
the interstate compact. 

The compact goes now to the house, where no opposition is ex¬ 
pected. The representatives seem already to be impressed with the 
need lor Immediate action to relieve stream pollution, end Governor 
Bricker has given the measure his unqualified Indorsement. 

The completion of legislative action upon the bill at the earliest 
practicable moment is very much to be desired. Speedy approval 
by the house and the Governor would lend valuable impetus to the 
drive to clean up the streams which furnish the water of life to 
millions of people. 

Cincinnati thanks the State senate for its appreciation of our 
plight and its agreement that the situation must be remedied now. 
This city will thank the house of representatives for undelayed 
concurrence. 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 3, 1939] 

ACTION AT WASHINGTON 

Senate approval of the Barkley-Spence stream-pollution bill 
makes it reasonably certain that this important measure will be 
enacted at this session of Congress. Already it has been indicated 
by influential Members of the House that no obstacle to prompt 
approval will be interposed. Thus, the way is clear for one of the 
largest single steps in the campaign to cleanse the major rivers of 
the country. 

By rejecting the drastic, coercive bill of Senator Bennett Olakk, 
cf Missouri, the Senate emphasized its preference for the principle 
of voluntai 7 cooperation which underlies the Barkley-Spence bill. 
Thus, the Federal Government will make the maximum contribu¬ 
tion to stream purification, without encroaching on the rightful 
Jurisdiction of States and local communities. 

The Barkley bill, now ready for action In the House, will give the 
Federal Government two major responsibilities In connection with 
stream purification. A new division of stream-pollution control 
will be created, to act as a clearing house for technical information 
on this problem. In addition, appropriations are authorized, to be 
used as grants-ln-aid to local communities and Industries, enabling 
them to install plants for treatment of waste. 

In other words, the pending measure will use financial resources 
ol the Federal Government as a stimulus to local governments, 
thus hastening the purification of streams by adding to the in¬ 
centive of the municipalities. This is a sounder principle than 
attempting to give a Federal agency coercive power over cities and 
Industries. 

Now that definitive congressional action is certain within a month 
or two, it is all the more important that Ohio and other States of 
the valley should proceed quickly to carry out the implications of 
the interstate compact already negotiated. And it is likewise im¬ 
portant that Cincinnati speed its plans for at least the first unit of 
a complete sewage-disposal system. 

[Prom the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 6, 1939] 

A NEW ERA DAWNS 

After many decades of inaction and tolerance of constantly in¬ 
creasing stream pollution, remedial effort by the various States 
is becoming gradually more extensive. Including the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Compact. Interstate agreements to control 
and correct the flow of sewage in four of the Nation’s major river 
basins have been approved or under consideration in 16 States 
and the District of Columbia, according to a survey made by the 
Council of State Governments. 

The Ohio VaUey compact, on its way to ratification by Ohio and 
already approved by the Legislatures of Indiana and Wwt Vir- 
fflnla represents the most ambitious of the interstate antlpoUu- 
tlon undertakings. Intended to restrict pollution of the river 
throughout the entire Ohio River watershed, this compact was ad¬ 
vanced as a safeguard of the health of the millions of people In 


Ohio, UllnolB, West Virginia, Indiana, New York, Kentucky, Ten¬ 
nessee. and Virginia who are dependent upon the Ohio and its 
tributaries for their water. 

MeanwhUe, West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
the District of Columbia have linked themselves in the Potomac 
Valley Conservancy District for the abatement of pollution of the 
Potomac River watershed, subject to ratification by the State legis¬ 
latures. Four States—New York, New Jersey. Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware—^have set up an interstate administrative agreement for 
the correction of pollution within the Delaware River drainage 
basin. In this case the State health departments are proceeding by 
agreement, and ratification by State legislatures is not necessary. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota have approved a tri- 
state compact for the prevention of pollution of the Red River of 
the North. 

Compacts of this type, supplemented by the assistance of the 
Federal Government as contemplated under the Barkley bill re¬ 
cently approved In the United States Ssnate, provide ground for 
belief that the day of unrestricted pollution of American rivers has 
set, and in its place is dawning an era of proper regard for the 
purity of the streams we depend upon for the water of life. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 16,1989] 

OOINO ATTEB POLLUTION 

The “floating laboratory” which the United States Public Health 
Service stream-pollution survey is placing in service on the middle 
third of the Ohio River this summer will be a highly valuable in¬ 
strument for determining the sources and extent of pollution of 
the river. It shoiUd play an important part in setting up the 
factual foimdation for the planned widespread attack upon pollution 
under the Ohio Valley stream-pollution compact and the supple¬ 
mental aid of the Federal Government. 

The chief value of the “floating laboratory”—converted to the 
purpose from a double-decked quarterboat of the United States 
Army engineers—lies in its mobility. It Is equipped and manned 
to make exhaustive te^s of the bacteriological and chemical pollu¬ 
tion of the river at any point. This has a number of advantages, 
among them being the fact that samples of the water undergo 
changes In transit if they must be carried from distant points on 
the river to a laboratory station. 

Plans for the use of the “floating laboratory” dovetail, however, 
with arrangements for an elaborate system of sampling stations. 
Nine regular sampling stations have been planned for use in the 
Cincinnati pool, dependent upon motorboat sample collection. Ten 
stations are scheduled for operation in the Huntington-Ironton 
section. Tlie Maysvllle-Carrollton stretch of the river is to be 
studied more intensively than other sections of the river, since pol¬ 
lution conditions are acute here. Intensive study also is planned 
in the Huntington-Portsmouth stretch of the river. 

The present pollution survey of the river, made possible by the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of Congress in 1937, differs from previous 
stream surveys in that it is addressed to the practical phases of 
river purification. It is aimed to provide specific data upon Which 
remedial measures may be based. Thus it assures intelligent, coor¬ 
dinated action against pollution when the interstate machinery for 
its remedy is ready to begin functioning. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 20, 1939] 

TIME FOR action 

Legislative action to pave the way for remedy of the pollution of 
the Ohio River and its tributaries is nearing consummation, thanks 
to a widespread recognition of the menace it presents to the health 
of the Ohio Valley's millions of residents. On two fronts—in the 
State legislatures and in Congress—action is being Impelled by 
determination no longer to tolerate the use of the Ohio River as— 
to quote an official report—“an open sewer.” 

Most heartening to the cause of stream purification is the progress 
which has been made toward adoption of the Ohio Valley stream- 
pollution compact, designed to link the efforts of 8 States in 
curbing the abuse of the river. This week the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives approved the compact by a vote of 204 to 0, Both 
branches of the New York Legislature have voted favorably upon 
the proposal, effective upon passage of the State's general appropria¬ 
tion bill. Indiana and West Virginia have completed ratification of 
the compact. 

The stage is set now for final legislative action In Ohio. The bill 
to ratify the compact, previously approved unanimously by the 
State senate, is scheduled for consideration in the house of repre¬ 
sentatives next Tuesday. Members of the lower house, alert to the 
pressing need for action against the health menace, should send the 
measure to Governor Bricker without a dissenting vote. At the same 
time the house should concur in the senate action upon the Merry- 
man bill qualifying the authority of the State board of health over 
mine drainage, /^provai of this measure, regarded as harmless to 
the cause of stream purification, is designed to dispose of opposition 
to the interstate compact. 

In Congress legislative achievement on the subject of stream 
purification also is near at hand. The House of Representatives is 
prepared to act upon the Barkley-Spence antipollution bill, which 
already bears Senate approval. The people of the Ohio Valley look 
to the various capitols-—State and National—to see their health 
accorded long overdue protection. No legislator should wish to see 
them disappointed. 
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Only the signature of Governor Brlcker is needed novr to sub- 
serlbe Ohio to the tnteretate ]^lution oompaotj thants to the 
progressive spirit demonstrated by the general assembly In its al¬ 
most uhanimdtis approval of the Reiners-Deddens hlU. Governor 
BHoker inforttied the Bncpilrer yesterday that he vrlU sign the bill 
immediately. Wb activity in pressing for its passage des^ves high 
oomxnenda^n, 

Ohio'e ratllloatlon of the elght«0tate oompaot-^ aceosmllsh- 
ment in vrhlch the spcmsorsblp of the Hamilton County legislators. 
Senators Fred O. Reiners and Representative W. H. Geddens, was 
highly effective—marks another milestone in the march toward a 
stazMtard of tolerable purity of the Ohio River and its tributaries. 
First Indians, then West Virginia, then New York, and now Ohio 
have this year agreed formally to the terms of the interstate 
compact, and proi3>ectlve action In Pennsylvania and Illinois ex¬ 
tends hope that there Will soon be valley-wide approval of the 
project. 

The Interstate co^act. bom of long study and conference, is 
designed to be an effective instrument in remedying the serious 
pollution situation which has developed In the Ohio Valley. It 
provides for a oonoerted program of State effort to curb the hitherto 
unrestrained pollution of the river and Its tributaries. The benefit, 
naturally, will be accumulatively greater downstream, but the in- 
texatate compact recognises on behalf of the States along the head¬ 
waters of the river that they are faced with a clvlll 2 sed obligation 
to the people of the low«r river regions. 

This ts a factor In Pennsylvanians consideration of the pact. One 
official there sought to argire that the State should zu>t undertake 
the expense of the stream purllioatlon program, since it was not 
extensively affected by the pollution of the river. It was to the 
credit of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives that they voted 
tmanlmously to support a more olvillaed attitude. The Ohio Valley 
now looks hopefully to the Pennsylvania Senate and Oovemor. 

For the Relief of the Anj^iished, Stricken, and 
Starving People in War-Tom and Martyred 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 

Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Spei^. I am today introducing 
a Joint resolution providing $15,000,000 to relieve distress and 
starvation and prevent epidemics from spreading in war- 
stricken Poland. 

The need for this appropriation at this time is imminent. 
At present there are about 150,000 people in the city of War¬ 
saw alone who are starving. Warsaw is devastated. Sixty- 
five percent of the buildings In the city have been destroyed by 
fires and bombings. The consulate general at Warsaw is even 
now in the process of rearranging its files, which were dam¬ 
aged during ^ bombardment of Warsaw. Housing for this 
pain-wracked army oi civfiians is almost negligible in the face 
of this bitter winter season, and the coming of spring bodes 
no great hope, becaime unless medical supplies are gotten 
there in time, general epidemic may result. 

Already the Poles of America have responded generously to 
the distress of their homeland. However. 1 feel that private 
contribution will not suffice In the face of this historic and 
colossal emergency. 

Bouse Joint Resolution 430 

etc.. That the President le hereby authorised, through 
the Ainsncan National Red Cross or such agency or agencies as he 
may MigxiatSi to purchase m the United States and transport and 
dlStrlbV^ grain, fate, milk, and other foodstuffs and olothtng for 
and adapted to ^e relief of the distressed and starving men. women, 
axrd children of PcdAxid. That there is hereby authorised to be 
propriated. to appended under the direction of the President, a 
sum not excet^pg il6.000.0OQ, or so much ttwreof as may be 
necessary for the pvapoee of carrying out the provialona of this Joint 
resolution: Provided. T3)at the President eheU. on or before Deoem- 
bOr 31.1940. stibOdt to the congress an itemlaed and detailed report 
of the expendlttm axid made and conducted through the 

•genclesieleoted W 02 ^ this joint reacdutlon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, there is a State in this coun¬ 
try that goes by the name of Vermont. Vermont means **a 
gre^ mountain.'* but that does not tell very much of the 
story. It Is lashed on the west by a lake named Champlain— 
brother, do not leave off the 'T--and Is lashed on all other 
sides by the New Deal. It produces Republicans, Yankee lit¬ 
erature. community music, maple sirup, and a peculiar dialect. 
It is the most conservative State there is. and regards any new 
laws or revamping program with the same address and dis¬ 
dain that a staid family exhibits toward the accidental son 
of the family black sheep. If someone says, '*You are Ver- 
montish.’* he means you are as conservative as a turtle in a 
mill wheel. Vermont produced Calvin Coolidge. one man who* 
though conservative enough himself, had too much sense of 
advancement to sulxnit to two terms as President of this 
country under Republican management. 

There are so many rocks in Vermont that you can stand on 
any spot in the State and fill your apron without moving out 
of your tracks. This was ground for some foolish pun about 
Vermont being a rock-ribbed Republican State; but of course 
the rocks have nothing to do with it. You would like the 
Vermonters very much, whether or not you agreed with them. 
They are the kind of folks you refer to as the ''salt of the 
earth." but they are not built for speed. They are great in 
their ideas of staying out of the ditch, but once in they are 
not worth a cent at figuring how to get out—4knd that is how 
that is. The idea the Vermonters have is that you should not 
bother any too much about the poor and the mediocre but 
should legislate only on behalf of the "right people*'—and 
should do as little of that as you can possible get by on. 
When the old gospel of "root hog or die" was doing its stuff in 
the land it caught a deep hold in the make-up of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vermonter, and has be^ handed down to and through all the 
Green Mountain Boys who have since come and gone along. 
So we do not blame anybody; there is nothing we know of 
on this green earth that is more natural and honest than the 
consffiratism of the Green Mountain people, and we are per¬ 
fectly willing to accept nature as she stands. It merely means 
that, as lawmakers, it is up to the rest of us to prepare and 
administer to Vermont progresidve and forward-moving legis¬ 
lation very much as castor oil is given to a 4-year-old boy— 
and for about the same reason. Selah. 


President Roosevelt’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


mrtOBaJil twou the block NEwnPAniBS 


Mr. BFRINOER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ntend aur 
own remaito in the Rbooro, I include the following editorial, 
wUch appeared In the Block newqi«pa» of recent date in 
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Which the President's message to the Congress is analyzed. 
This very carefully written editorial follows: 

(From the Block newspapers] 

PSKSmSm R006SVSLT*S MESSAOS 
(By Paul Block, Publisher) 

We have always had high respect for the office of the President of 
the United Btates, but, at times, have found It necessary to disagree 
with the views and actions of various Presidents. In the case of 
President Roosevelt we have had to disagree frequently because of 
his apparent dislike of Industry and businessmen. This attitude is 
most unfortunate, since It, more than anything else, is responsible 
for the lack of confidence in Mr. Roosevelt and his administration 
Which businessmen have. 

And so if we do not agree wholly with President Roosevelt's mes- 
sage to Congress, it is only because it seems so clear from his words 
that his greatest concern seems to be about the war in Europe rather 
than the serious economic problem which facee \is at home. 

We fully appreciate the gravity of the wars in Europe and Asia 
and their effects on our country and our people. Few wUl quarrel 
with the President's insistence on adequate defenses. Nor can we 
deny that complete isolation, as Mr. Roosevelt indicated, is unthink¬ 
able In a world where the relationship among nations is more inti¬ 
mate and more interdependent than ever. 

It is rather on the means by which he propoees to pay for the 
needed defenses that we differ. Taxes added to the present burden 
will only work greater hardships on bwlness and consequently 
produce greater unemployment among workers. 

Could not the President have agreed that for every dollar spent 
for national defense a dollar would be cut out of the extravagant 
expendlttires of the administration? Could he not have said, for 
example, that while there were approximately 500.000 persons em¬ 
ployed In the executive branch of the Government when he took 
office there are now well over 900.000, an Increase of some billion 
dollars a year in the cost of government? Could he not have prom¬ 
ised to reduce his staff to its former size, urging Congress to use 
the saving for defense? 

And if the President is so concerned about national defense, what 
is to be said of the condition In which the country enters a war 
period? Thanks to New Deal spending, the national debt is greater 
than ever before In history. Despite New Deal panaceas, millions 
continue without Jobs. Certainly this Is an unsound internal con¬ 
dition constituting a real obstacle to national defense. 

Nor does our grave domestic situation make us any more secure 
against the Intrusion of alien philosophies. As the President himself 
well pointed out, dictatorship gains a hold only when democratic 
action has failed. Should not war conditions therefore focus his 
attention more than ever on the prompt solution of our troubles 
here at home? To neglect them Is to hide one’s head ostrich-llke In 
the sand Just as much as the complete isolationist whom Mr. Roose¬ 
velt BO effectively scored with the same comparison. 

But perhaps the most controversial portion of the message was 
that which dealt with the reciprocal-trade treaties. My newspapers 
have already made plain their opposition to some of the harm 
created by these treaties and we have supported these views with 
facts and figures. Many, and especially the farmers, declare that 
the treaties have not helped oiu agricultural interests, as the Presi¬ 
dent claims. During years when we were producing and destroying 
agricultural surpluses, we were Importing the same commodities in 
increasing amounts from abroad. If the treaties are as flexible as 
the message Indicated, why were they not sufficiently elastic to allow 
us to change our imports to commodities we do not produce in 
excess of our needs? 

And what Is the furious rush about these treaties, the “emer¬ 
gency" about which the President speaks? The usefulness of the 
pacts as forces for peace Is certainly questionable. And since It 
has taken long months to negotiate many of the treaties, it would 
hardly seem ruinous to take the short additional time necessary to 
pass them through Congress. 

For his eloquent appeal for national unity Mr. Roosevelt is to be 
praised. The plea, however, sits somewhat strangely on his tongue, 
we, with the President, abhor doctrines which set class against 
class. We agree that angry controversy wins less than calm con¬ 
sideration. But Is he not the man who said he would bring busi¬ 
ness to Its knees? Is he not the man who spoke of economic 
royalists? Does one not recall hasty remarks about a horse and 
buggy or an attempted purge meted out as the reward for inde¬ 
pendence? 

Mr. Roosevelt could have proved the sincerity of his desire for 
national unity and recovery if he had announced in his meaaage 
that the indictment and the threats against business which con¬ 
stantly come from the various branches of his administration would 
be postponed, at least temporarily. Had he done so he would have 
acted in the interest of both business and of labor, for as business is 
helped workers are helped as well. 

If It has seemed that we disagree with much of what the Presi¬ 
dent said, it should he remembered that we applaud him for his 
earnest devotion to the cause of peace and for his proper concern 
In our national defense. Only because we feel he has consistently 
failed to reach a solution of our first and most vital problem— 
national recovery—<io we take exception to a considerable part of 
his message. 


Mr. Hall’s Able Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OHATTANOOGA TIMES 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Chattanooga Times: 

[From the Chattanooga Times of Janxiary 18, 1940] 

Ma. HULL'S ABLB DBPBN8S 

The basis of the fight against the Administration's reciprocal- 
trade program is political and economic, chiefly political. Two 
developments at the House Ways and Means Committee's hearing on 
Thursday are especially revealing; they showed first, that the 
facts are almost entirely with the administration, and especially 
with Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who defended the trade 
agreements program ably and. second, that group Interests form 
an unenlightened amalgam which has as its front House Members 
who wUl try to use the devices of partisanship to make up for 
what they lack in information. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act sponsored by Secretary Hull, 
the administration has negotiated 22 agreements with other coun¬ 
tries covering about 60 percent of the total American foreign trade. 
Supporting Mr. Hull’s statements as to what has happened to toade 
under those agreements is the prestige of his office and his own 
reputation as one of the best-informed men in this country on 
tariff matters. He Is, to be sure, a low-tariff man. But in his 
present fight, he Is armed with Information showing that In 1937 
and 1938, this country's exports to countries with which It has 
trade agreements Increased 61 percent, while exports to “nonagree¬ 
ment countries" rose only 38 percent. 

The charge of his opponents that Imports Increased during that 
period to the Injury of American growers and producers can cer¬ 
tainly not be supported if Mr. Hull Is correct In saying that In 
the 2»4 years after passage of the Bmoot-Hawley Tariff Act, farm 
income fell from $11,200,000,000 to $4,700,000,000, and that, exclu¬ 
sive of benefit payments. It increased in the S years to 1938 to 
$7,600,000,000. As a matter of fact, the Republican opposition and 
their Democratic associates have at no time seriously challenged 
Mr. Hull’s figures with figures of their own on which anyone can 
rely. 

Indeed, one of the complaints of the Republicans Is that in hie 
present fight Secretary Hull has all the governmental statistics- 
gathering machinery at his disposal. In other words, the Repub¬ 
licans feel the reciprocal-trade program ought to be wrong and 
unsound, and they are certain It has injured the country, but they 
cannot discover precisely where It has hurt or figures and facto 
which would support their contentions and their fears. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hull not only cites figures to prove his own contentions but 
also demonstrates that his opponents are “unscrupulous" in their 
“misuse of material facts." 

For instance, Representative Knutsok charged in a statement 
recently that cattle Imports have increased 600 head undwr a par¬ 
ticular change In the tariff rate. Informing the committee Thurs¬ 
day that the actual figure Is 300, Mr. Hull expressed the hope that 
Mr. Knutson would withdraw his assertion, since It wm Inaccurate. 
Agreeing to do so. Mr. Knutson commented that “I know that In 
fencing with you we will have to be twice armed with tacts." 
"With emphasis on the facts," Mr. Hull replied. 

That exchange Is by no means trivial. Crediting Mr. Knutson 
with having merely been uninformed, the position he took sug¬ 
gests the underlying fabric of the opposition. Whatever opposi¬ 
tion exists Is reflected by the statement of Representative Trbad- 
WAT to the effect that he is responsible not to one man (President 
Roosevelt) but to the people of his district, and that he will con¬ 
tinue to hold his views, “especially since the elections are about to 
come off.” 

The political nature of the opposition provides the administration 
with an excellent opportunity to reeducate the American people on 
the subject of eliminating trade barriers. The admirable statement 
Mr. Hull made before the committee on Thursday, coupled with 
president Roosevelt’s defense of the reciprocal-trade program In his 
opening message to Congress, Indicates the administration will make 
a determined fight to preserve Its program. Much more Is at stake 
than whatever benefits accrue from reduced tariffs In the next f$w 
years. If this country attempts to withdraw into economic Isolation 
behind high tariff walls, the inevitable result will be not only to set 
In motion the chain of circumstances and events which brought on 
the last world depression, but also to bar whatever hope exists that 
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the United States can ta^se the lead atter the pseaent war tn restor¬ 
ing the Only sort of world eoonOmy In which either peace or a 
decent standard of living can be maintained. 

Financiner the War Against Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 

Mr. VOORHIB of CaUforula. Mr. Speaker, the first step 
in keeping America out of Europe and Asia wars is to realize 
that we have a war of our own to fight. It is a war for 
democracy, freedom, and Justice. It is the war against the 
dread specter of ^unemployment, the war to make possible 
plenty and hope. We cannot run away from this war and 
we cannot be neutral in it. 

Basically our trouble Is that our economy does not balance. 
We could produce abundance and all our producers would 
lik6 to. We could consume abundance if our people had the 
money to buy It, but they do not. And one main reason Is 
that a considerable proportion of the savings of the country 
does not go promptly into investment. People would like to 
Invest, but diey do not. The reason they do not invest, of 
course, is that they do not think it would be profitable. And 
the fundamental reason why it might not be profitable is 
because the consumer market could not today absorb the 
Increased production without which new investment would be 
worthless. 

So we are in a vicious circle and can only break it by bold 
and resolute action. For before this battle is won we must 
have all our people back at work, our industry running 
profitably, our farmers receiving their just share of income, 
and our older people must be retired on a decent national 
pension system. 

Commenting on the President’s message, the Philadelphia 
Record had the following to say: 

If the adzxUnistratlon decided to end unemployment—^to fight 
the depression as other nations are fighting wars^-eind announced 
bokUy that its policy thall be **a Job fcMr every American,'* our 
unemployment roils would begin to vanish as if by magic. 

The experience of Sweden proved that. Long before half the 
unemployed had been put on public-works projects, purchasing 
power of the nation rose to the point where private employers hired 
the remainder to manufacture the consumers' goods for which a 
demand had been created. Prosperity was bought and the price 
was cheap. 

I agree with the Philadelphia Record. There is not one bit 
of doubt, in my mind, but that we can win this war. The 
first and most obvious thing to do is to revise and improve 
our tax structure. In my judgment, our taxes are today too 
light on money that is not spent or invested, on inheritances, 
and probably on individual incomes, and they are too heavy 
on money that is spent and invested; that is, on consumers 
and upon small competitive businesses. How stupid to tax 
consumers’ purchases when the main thing we need is more 
consumer buying power. 

And how necessary and just for us to secure funds for our 
own struggle against unemployment by taxing excess profits 
now being made by shipping American resources abroad for 
use in foreign wars. We should increase inheritance taxes, 
pmtly to secure more revenue and partly to check the trend 
toward monopedy. 

A national pension system for the aged can justly be 
financed in part by a form of taxation where ah will con¬ 
tribute toward th^ own future security. But to win our war 
requires a tax and pension system vhich can shift some 
$6,000,000,000 annually from the pools of stagnant savings 
into the stream of active consumer buying power. General 
taxes cannot do this job^ 

Boiled down to Its simplest terms we must do three things 
to win the war against unemployment and poverty. 


Jnereaae the volume of credit actively available |oe 
competitive production and ioclal investment and increase 
the volume of money In the hands of consumers of goods in 
sufficient amount to Secure full production and full employ-* 
ment. 

Second, establish and maintain a sufficiently effective and 
scientific tax program and penston and social-security sys** 
tern so that once full produraon has been brought about it 
can be maintained, with a balanced Federal Budget and a 
dollar of stable buying power. 

Third, as soon as unemployment appears, put every unem¬ 
ployed person to work, creating needed social casdtal for 
public health, flood control, soil and water oonservahon, slum 
clearance, or national defense—hospitals* dams, highways, 
and schoc^. 

rsAa 09 DEBT oxm ombatist obstaoui 

The one serious obstacle in the way of this program* upon 
which the hope of democracy depends, is fear of d^t. That 
fear must be removed. And I am convinced not only the fear 
but the necessity of increasing public debt can be done away 
with by a simple, sensible ai^cation of sound monetary 
principle. The Constitution says, ''Congress shall coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” And the principle I would 
apply is that money should not be a commodity created at 
the price of increasing debt by private dealers in money, but 
a national medium of exchange to facilitate the transfer of 
goods from producers to consumers. Therefore, the volume 
of money in active circulation must bear a steady and scien¬ 
tific relationship to the flow of goods and services. 

Whenever an additional volume of active money Is required 
for tbe health of our whole national economy, that money 
should be created debt-free by the Congress instead of being 
borrowed into circulation by selling bonds to banks. 

I do not believe for a single moment that either gold or any 
other type of backing is necessary to give the money of a great 
nation a stable value. The value of money depends simply 
upon the relationship between the volume of money In circu¬ 
lation and the velocity of its turn-over compared to the output 
of real goods and services. Nevertheless, there are still a good 
many people who feel that to back money with gold or silver 
makes it safer and sounder. We who believe In monetary 
reform can today meet those people on their own ground. 
We have at this moment $1,500,000,000 of idle silver seignior¬ 
age lying in the ’Treasury. We have $282,000,000 of completely 
idle gold in the same place. We have a stabilization fund of 
$1,800,000,000, which is several times as large as is necessary, 
and of which at least a billion dollars could be put to better 
use. 

In addition, by slight changes in the present law, we could 
replace all outstanding gold certificates with United States 
currency, which is really an the gold certificates amount to 
anyway, since the gold which belongs by law to the United 
States cannot be used for their redemption. Then on the 
basis of a 40-percent gold backing we could have available a 
credit or monetary base of many billions of dollars with which 
to finance the war on poverty. That Is to say, If instead of 
requiring 100 percent gold backing, as now required behind 
gold certificates, we required only 40 percent gold backing, as is 
now required behind Federal Reserve notes, there would be 
abundant funds to finance this war on poverty, to secure a 
sharp increase in our production, and thus to bring our 
Budget into balance at a high level of production. Indeed, by 
this method, we would balance our Budget immediately by the 
simple process of making a constructive use of this gold for 
which the American people have actually paid so handsome a 
price. 

These are the methods we should use to finance the war on 
poverty and unemi^oyment. We should use them now. 

America cannot go bankrupt financially unless we first go 
bankrupt spiritually. We have the greatest store of natural 
resources, the most skillful hard-working people, the finest 
govemnmntal structure, and the greatest national tradition of 
any nation in the world. We have a Constitution which says 
Congress shall coin money and regulate its value. We also 
have over $17,000,000,000 of gold which our people have 
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bought and paid for but which lies Idle and useless in the 
Kentucky hllls» while the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
continues to s^nd out interest-bearing bonds on the same 
presses that could be turning out non-interest-bearing cur* 
rency backed by the most ample reserve any nation has ever 
had in all the world’s history. 

But if, under these circumstances, Congress exercised the 
sovereign right of the Nation to create Its own money, then 
the mystery of money would disappear, and-no longer would 
the financial pundits be able to deceive the people into think¬ 
ing that fiat credit created by banks is sound money while 
national currency created by the people’s Government is not. 

How tragic a thing it is that men’s energies must go to 
waste, their children must go uneducated, and that even 
democracy must be put in jeopardy, all because we do not 
know how to write figures in books in the proper places, and 
because we let the wrong people write them down. 'The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and I think we have 
reason to feel that fear so long as we permit this situation 
to continue. _ 

The National Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. B. FRANK WHELCHEL 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 

Mr. WHELCHEL. Mr. Speaker, there Is a matter to which 
I wish to call the attention of the Congress, and that, briefly 
stated, is the matter of national defense. Of course, I want 
it understood that we should now, as in the past, join forces 
with those peoples, or nations, that seek peace through treaty. 
This is desirable, and I favor it. But, we must not overlook 
the fact that a greater portion of the world, today believes in 
the doctrine that force makes right. A number of the most 
powerful nations of the world believe, and practice, the doc¬ 
trine of “let him take who has the power, and let him keep 
who can.” 

Pacing a condition of this kind, it is the part of wisdom 
that we adequately prepare our national defense. You may 
ask, "Who is going to attack us?” I tell you that I do not 
know, but as just stated, there is, as the situation now stands, 
always a possibility of attack from some foreign power, and 
it seems to me that it would be better for us to arm on the 
possibility of attack than to remain unprepared on the theory 
that no one will ever attack us. This is just plain common 
sense. When war Intrudes its unwelcome presence there is no 
substitute for preparedness, and with an adequate national 
defense, we can then state to the trouble makers of the world: 
"There is nothing over there that we want by way of aggres¬ 
sion, and there is nothing over here you can get." They will 
understand this. 

Finland’s Heroic Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK E. HOOK 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1940 

ADDRESS BY COL. PRANK KNOX 

Mr, HOOK. Mr. Speaker, xmder leaye to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address by Col. 
Frank Knox, publisher, the Chicago Daily News, at the dinner 
given by the Chicago chapter of the American-Scandinavian 


Foundation in honor of His Excellency, Hjalmar J. Proebpe^ 
Minister of Finland, Chicago, Ill., on January 12,194D: 

World history provides few great epics: The Greeks at Idara- 
thon: Sobleskl and Hunyadl Janos at Vienna; William III and 
the I>utch against Louis XXV; Washington at Trenton; tha Texans 
at the Alamo; and today the Finns In their heroic stand against 
Stalin’s Russian hordes. 

Each of these great epic struggles had tremendous consequences. 
Each marked a turning point In human affairs. An inscrutable 
Providence appears to permit the dark forces of reaction, the 
malignant power of brute force, the thrusts of benighted ignorance 
to extend their sway for a time, and then. In Its own good time, 
it likewise provides a counterbalance. It raises up a race of men 
of heroic mold, superbly led, who, with Incredible courage, smash 
their way to victory, and save human progress and civilization. 

We are living through such an epoch right now. 

We have, all of us, thrilled as we read of that meager band of 
Greeks who met the Persians beside the Aegean and saved that 
Incomparable thing which was Greece for the ages. 

Some of us have stood outside the walls of Vienna and swept with 
our eyes the field where stood Sobleskl, the Pole, and Hunyadl 
John, the Hungarian, who flung back the Turkish horde that 
threatened a Christian civilization. 

We have turned the pages of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic 
and felt something of the spirit of William III as he battled 
Louis XTV and gave a now meaning to liberty. What American 
Is there who does not glow with patriotic fervor as history tells 
the glamorous story of Washington and his ragged patriot army, 
crossing the Delaware, to attack Trenton and make ultimate vic¬ 
tory for the American Colonies certain? Who can read of the 
desperate band of Texan heroes who held the Alamo until the last 
one was sacrificed on the altar of country and not be a better 
patriot? 

Today we read of Mannerhelm and the Finns as they battle for 
their homeland in the snows of arctic winter against the con¬ 
script minions of a Stalin, with the same surge of admiration, the 
same thrill of pride in human courage, the same sense of epic 
achievement as that which flooded our hearts as we read of other 
heroes of other days. 

No man may measure now the full significance of what Is hap¬ 
pening today on the border of Russia, where the fighting manhood 
of Finland Is mobilized and where already thousands of Russians 
have fallen before the mighty prowess of a little nation, fighting 
for its own, armed with the courage that will not know defeat. 

Already the guns of the Mannerhelm line, the rifles of the ski¬ 
ing patrols, the machine guns that swept the frozen surface of 
Lake Ladoga, have punctured the fiction of Russian military power. 
The “red” army, apparently menacing as it marched in serrated 
ranks through the “red” square of Moscow, Is shown to be a helpless, 
leaderless mob in the field, confronted by a determined, well-led, 
dlBclpllned foe. No longer need the rest of the world fear Russia 
militarily—that bcgleman of international chancelries has been 
vanquished by the resolution and the rifles of Finns, defending 
their country from spoliation. 

Outnumbered fantastically, facing attack from the best troops 
that Russia could command, little Finland has made giant Russia 
give ground, until today, the Russians are driven back to their own 
lines on their own soli, and most of Finland is freed of the Invader. 

Your Excellency, Chicago pays homage to you as the splendid, 
t 3 rplcal representative of small but heroic Finland. We are hon¬ 
ored to have you as our guest. We say to you that your brothers 
in arms who fight with Mannerhelm and his commanders are 
fighting the battle of human freedom for all of us. We cherish 
the record you are making. We would aid you in every way that 
we can. Already a generoxis public is contributing to funds for 
Finnish relief. This will continue so long as your need may re¬ 
quire. We delight to bring help and succor to those who cannot 
fight but only suffer behind your lines. 

But some of us are not satisfied to give aid solely to your civilian 
population. We know that your land does not lack the ordinary 
needs of peacetime living. We know you for a self-supporting, 
self-respecting, self-contained people who pay your debts. But 
we know also the needs of that thin line of men with rifles and 
machine guns in their hands who man your trenches and face tha 
full force of enemy fire. 

We know these men need ammunition, need shells for their ar¬ 
tillery, need planes to meet the attack from the air, need bombs 
for the planes to drop on enemy objectives. We know you want 
military material far more than you want food, or supplies for 
the civilians. 

The American people, in my Judgment, want their Government to 
find a way to help you win. If we can continue to supply 85 per¬ 
cent of the import needs for military uses of a Japan, using our 
American-made planes, equipped with American-made bombs, to 
ruthlessly slaughter defenseless Chinese women and children, surely 
we can find a way to help gallant Finland, fighting the cause of 
human liberty, confronting the red monster of communism against 
frightful odds. 

Mea will prate of neutrality, but how can we be neutral In our 
attitude when on one side we see a monstrous, tjrrannlcal, bloody- 
handed dictator attempting to Impose his will toy torute force m 
order to destroy a free people; and, on the other side, we see a little 
nation of free men, outnumbered a hundred to one, fighting for 
their homes, their firesides, their national existence, and their 
liberties? 
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eiu^ iOamm be mvMi 1b ble 

thinking umler «uob dneigniitmnoee« Be would be • poor Ag iert c a n 
«ven lor the defenee of his own land and his own liberty. 

There Is a ju^cndoal now pending tn Oongrem for the extension of 
A loan of nainr mllhoos to your oountiT. We helpad you before 
with a slsiMe loan to h^ defray the ebst of yow fight for free¬ 
dom a geiMiwIlda ago. Tou have met every obhgatlon you then 
Incurred, de^te the fact that others, more able to pay than you, 
defaulted. We know your honor as a debtor, no Jem Ih^ we know 
your valor as a people, The grantliig of additional credits to you 
now will meet with overWhelinlng pcnmlar aooJalm. And we must 
find a way to turn those credits into the military supplies you most 
nesd. In that way alone can we make our words of praise tor your 
bravery truly meaningful. 

Tour Bxoellency, not Chicago, not mmols, not Just the United 
States, but the whole world, aherever men sre free and prise their 
liberty; wherever Uberty maintains Its altars; wherever tyranny is 
hated and good will and peace are exalted; there you will find the 
frlenils of llnland. There you will encounter the sentiments to 
which I am trying to give feel^ expression. There you will meet 
with the acclaim which the imperishable needs of your soldiers 
deserve. And everywhere you are honored as representli^ men who 
choose rather to die as free men than to live as slaves. Your cause 
cannot fail. We hail you victorious! 


spokesmen have assured us that ultimately the Budget wouhl, 

'^X'we would b»ve i bidwioed Budfft w hanJb , 

— ^ ..—u itArf nftssed a second was 

these sueomitvi 
all ft i i k* in one -..ipect. The only 

«.gge«ed 

B continued, 
be reduced, but 

^_ » would balance 

the Budget. 

Now the President tells us frankly In his current messtfN^that 
alUumgh industrial activity has attained the boom levels of 1029,^ 
stni need 0490,000.000 a year in additional taxes to keep me IMl 
deficit down to roundly $2,1500.000,000. ^ - 

These facts all point clearly in one direction, namely, that the 
federal fiscal program Is out of control. 

The one and only reason the Budget has not been balanced durum 
the last 7 years is because the admlzUstration never has tried honestly 
to balance It, either by reducing expenditures to the level of 
anticipated revenues or by increasing taxes sufficiently to meet cur¬ 
rent ou^. Instead, those in authority have preferred to Indulge 
the hope that eventually a rising national Income would make 
possible sufficient revenue to meet expenditures. That is gambl i n g 
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RAUIO AUDRESS BY HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, OF MASSA- 
OHUfflETTS. JANUARY 15, 1940 


Mr. TBEADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me over N. B, C. Blue Network---WhIAL~-Mon- 
day, January 15, 1940: 

Good evening, friends of the Star Radio Forum, in his memorable 
economy message to Congress on March 10,1933, President Roosevelt 
uttered the great historic truth which I have chosen for my subject 
tooWxt. On that occasion the president said; 

“Too often in recent history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this danger.*' 
But have we avoided this danger? 

Since 1933 Mr. Roosevelt has sent seven Budget messages to Con¬ 
gress. In turn, each has shown a huge deficit, each has added 
billions of dollars to the national debt. 

Since the fiscal year 1932 annual Federal revenues have tripled, 
yet Mr. Roosevelt's seven Budgets to date show a combined net 
deficit of roundly $24,000,000,000. 

With the new Budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941 we 
are approaching the statutory debt limit of $46,000,000x)00. And 
once more the Nation is asked to contribute new taxes—this time 
to the extent of $460,000,000 a year. 

Is It not, then, the patriotic duty of every citizen to Inquire earn¬ 
estly at this moment into the spending policies of the Federal 
Government? 

The question is far above partisanship. For if we are approach¬ 
ing “tbe rocks of loose fiscal policy" against which the President so 
emphatically warned In 1933, the interests of every dtlzen is identi¬ 
cal. Such a disaster would be no respecter of person, position or 
party. In a very literal sense, we would all be in the same boat 
The dangers of reckless spending are known to the President, in 
his 1932 campaign he warned eloquently against these dansers His 
words are worthy of repetition today: 

“Now, the credit of the family depends chiefly on whether that 
family is Uvlng Within Its Income. And this la so of the Nation 
If the Hatton is living within its Income, Its credit is good 
'Tf, in some crisis, it hves beyond its income for a year or two 
it can usually borrow temporarily on reasonable terms 
“But U, like a spendt^t. it throws discretion to the winds is 
sacril^ at all in spending, extends lU taxing 
^ peoples power to pay, and continues to pSlsim 
deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy." 

With that statement there can be no disagreement. But how 
are we to sqvAre the record of these last 7 years with such stroM 
waminc^ ag^st fabulous spending? Are we to assume these self- 
evident trut^ of 1933 and 1983 are no longer valid? If that^"^e 
did the historic fundamentals of pubUo economy^eaae 

But, of course, we cannot make so violent an assumption. Wat 
in every message, and often in the public forum, the administration 


Cite no less an authority than President 
Roosevelt, himself. In his stirring economy message of March 10, 
1933, the President said: 

“Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Government 
rest the safety of deposits, the security of insurance policies, the 
activity of Industrial enterprises, the value of our agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, and the availability of employment. The credit of the United 
States Government definitely alTescts these fundamental human 
values. It therefore becomes our first concern to make secure the 
foundation. National recovery depends upon It. 

“Too often In recent history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this danger." 

No one can say exactly how much national debt a nation safely 
may carry. But history has demonstrated many times that every 
nation has a limit beyond which it dare not go. No nation can 
aJTord to gamble on this vital point. It can never be safe as a 
matter of public policy to see how close we might come to the 
absolute debt limit without overreaching it. In such a gamble 
the chances of a miscalculation are all too frequent; and a serious 
miscalculation could be disastrous beyond the imagination, 

Wise policy demands, therefore, a reversal of prevailing tenden¬ 
cies In Federal finance. For, in the end, every national problem 
before us today—unemployment, agricultural dislocation, national 
defense, social security, even the preservation of representative gov¬ 
ernment Itself—all these problems reduce ultimately to the over- 
all problem of orderly Federal finances. 

The last 7 years have amply demonstrated that none of our other 
national problems can be solved on a sound and permanent basis so 
long as we continue to drift In the dangerous shoals of loose fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt at one time acknowledged this fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, In a radio address from Albany, N. Y., July 20, 1982 be 
promised “an Immediate and drastic reduction of governmental 
expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, consoli¬ 
dating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extravagance, 
to acoompllsh a smviz^ of not less than 86 percent in the cost of 
Fedml Government." 

At that time the Federal Government was operating on a Budget 
of $4,000,000,000 a year. A reduction of 26 percent would have 
meant a Budget of $3.000,OOOfiOO a year. That was the promise. 

But today the record shows that Mr. Roosevelt's seven burets 
have averaged a Uttle more than $8,000,000,000 a year. Instep of 
a net reduc^n of 26 percent the Nation has been given a net 
Increase of 100 percent annually in Federal expendlttnrM 
•^roughout theM^ years only about 66 percent of these vast Fbd- 
eral expenditures have been covered by revenues. The remaining 
46 percent have been financed through the Increase of the public 


On the bMls of the 1941 Budget, the end of the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration wUl find us with a national debt of $847 for every man 
woman, and child in the country, or approximately $1 600 for th® 
average famUy. The per capita <tebt In 1982 was but $181 
At the moment the administration properly is building up our 
national defenses; but nothing has been doni toward^re^the^ 
Ing our most vulnerable flank—our fiscal position. Yet a strong 
te no less vital to national security than adeqimte 
strength In amas and men. 

mllita:^ standpoint we are today better prepared 
than in 1916, we arej,. from the flnancIM standpoint, in a much more 
position. At that time we had a notionfia debt of only 
^ difficulty In raising twenty- 

five billions difflng the subsequent war emergency. Today it would 
w - f^ comparable amount, when we already have 
a budgeted debt approaching fmty-flve blUlons. 

In 1916 om somces of revenue were os yet largely untapped. 
Today they have been almost oompletriy exhausted.* TOen we had 
no unomptoym^t problem, no diitocotlon of business Indus- 

iwobtonw an with ua, 

7 jem of New Deal panaceas and pua^priming schemes. ^ 
^ o^ileve real national aacwity « lostixig recovery 
until our national fi n armes have been put upon a loundbasls ^ 
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Hjie country was toW repeatedly over a period of 6 years that 
great economies oould be realised through reorganisation of the 
executive bureaus a:^ departments. About a year ago Congress 
passed a reorganlnation bill mvlng the President broad authority 
to consolidate and regroup the Federal agencies; and under that 
authority the Preeident transmitted his first reorganization scheme 
to Congress on April 25, lOSO. 

In that message he predicted a saving of between fifteen million 
and twenty million dollars a year. But what are*the actual results? 

The answer le found in the official reports of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. These records show that during the 
first 4 months following the President’s reorganization plan no less 
than 47,187 civil employees were added to the Federal pay roll. 

To put it another way, employment in the executive branch In¬ 
creased from 886,766 on April 30 to 932,963 on September 1. Be¬ 
cause of this hasty expansion of the Federal bureaucracy the 
monthly pay roll for the executive branch Increased from $133,- 
000,000 in April to $141,000,000 in Augiist. Here is an increase of 
more than $8,000,000 a month In the executive pay roll, or roundly 
$100 000,000 a year—all within the space of 4 months In 1939. 

That Is a typical experience under the New Deal—a proml::ed 
saving of $20,000,000 a year In April turned out to be In September 
an actual increase of $100,000,000 a year, with 47,107 persons added 
to the pay roll. 

Such pay-roll expansion has been the unbroken record of the 
Roosevelt administration. As of February 28. 1933, the executive 
rolls carried only 663,487 names. To that pay roU the Roosevelt 
administration has added more than 370,000 full-time workers. 
Today the Federal pay roll carries. In peacetimes, approximately 
20.000 more names than at the peak of the war expansion In 1918. 

Such recurring evidence of runaway bureaucracy In the Federal 
establishment gives substance to the growing belief throughout the 
Nation that the New Deal administration Is powerless to control 
its expenditures or to bring the Federal Budget Into balance. This 
opinion. In turn, leads to a growing conviction that only through a 
change of administration may Federal finances be put In order and 
the Federal credit soundly protected. 

Because It Is obvious that Budget management Is completely out 
of hand in the executive branch, it is essential that the Congress 
assume leadership toward sound fiscal management. A beginning 
in this direction has been proposed by Senator Harrison of Missis¬ 
sippi, chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. Senator 
Hariuson proposes creation of a special Joint committee of the 
House and Senate to inquire Into the whole question of taxes, 
spending, and deficits. 

Such procedure was recommended by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgcntliau last year when he appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. Such a Joint committee, Secretary Mor¬ 
gen! hau said, ’’would in effect be a lens through which all appro¬ 
priation and revenue measures could be viewed In relationship both 
to what the Nation needs and what the Nation can afford." 

I am gratified to note that active steps looking to the creation of 
such a Joint committee have now been taken. 

In connection with the President’s proposal for $460,000,000 In new 
taxes, the committee properly could inquire, first, how far we might 
go In reducing wasteful and unnecessary expenditures before piling 
on add’tlonal burdens of taxes. 

The Federtfi tax structure already Is oppressive and has been a 
serious drag on solid and sustained economic recovery. 

Recent polls of public opinion show that 61 percent of the people 
favor less Federal spending. 

With this fact before us it would seem a betrayal of the whole 
process of representative government to go on imposing new taxes 
and additional spending. 

By evasion, by tricky devices of bookkeeping, and by some ques¬ 
tionable methods of public accounting the New Deal has Ignored 
public opinion on this great issue of reckless spending for 7 years. 
But the day of reckoning Is approaching. America demands less 
spending. 

The people demand relief from burdensome and crippling taxation. 

The country at large demands ordinary prudence and responsibility 
in the conduct of the public business. 

Above all, the country demands honest bookkeeping and honest 
statements of account from year to year. 

The Joint committee might Inquire also into the Roosevelt theory 
that huge Federal deficits are of themselves stimulants of recovery. 
Let us not forget that the highest national Income ever enjoyed by 
this Nation was $82,700,000,000 in 1929, at a time when our Federal 
Budget was less than half the New Deal average. 

Why we may ask, does Mr. Roosevelt assume that a nation may 
squander Itself Into prosperity? If that theory worked, would not 
every nation have adopted it long ago? And would not the whole 
world today be enjoying everlasting prosperity and peace Instead of 
universal bankruptcy and war? 

Indeed, the figures which disprove the squander theory are already 

at hand. ^ ^ _ 

In the 10-year period 1919-29. this country spent an average of 
$19,000,000,000 a year for durable goods—new plants, new equip¬ 
ment, new homes, new systems of transportation, and other such 
forms of capital goods. 

But since 1933 our expenditures for this type of goods have aver¬ 
aged only about $11,000,000,000 a year*. We have, therefore, a 
deficiency of roundly $8,000,000,000 a year for 7 years, or a com¬ 
bined deficiency In this New Deal era of $66,000,000,000. 

To put It another way, under the economic restraints of New 
Dealism we have managed somehow to get along with fifty-six 


I billion lem of oapltai equipment than we would have purchased 
I under normal conditions. 

As an offset against this tremendous air pocket in our national 
economy, the Roosevelt administration has spent roundly $28,60O,r 
000,000 in these 7 years for its theoretical recovery programs. 

In short, the New Deal has driven out of the market $2 of private 
buying and private investment for every Oovemment dollar spent 
In ’^riming the pump.” 

We see, therefore, that with all Ite fabulous spending and all 
its reckless ventures, the New Deal actually has replaced In terms 
of purchasing power only about half of the spending it has driven 
to hiding through Its destructive policies against private enterprise. 

How long, at this rate, win It take to get our 9,000,000 unemployed 
back to work? 

A week ago tonight President Roosevelt boasted in his address 
before the Jackson Day dinner here In Washington that he had 
achieved a happy state of Immunity against public criticism. His 
words well may prove of great historical significance. He said; 

"And when you have learned not to worry about all these things, 
there la really a lot of fun in this Job." 

Perhaps that honest confeeslon explains in some measure the 
fiscal policies of the New Deal over the last 7 years. 

Certainly the prodigious spending of public funds without 
thought of taxes or debts is a very enjoyable enterprise—particu¬ 
larly if no sense of deep moral responsibility to the next four or 
five generations mars the fun. 

But there is more to sound public finance than an attitude of 
Imperious indifference to public opinion on the part of the Chief 
Executive. 

And that is the grave problem which confronts the Congress 
^oday. 

Federal finances are out of control. 

Federal spending Is on a runaway basis. 

Federal bureaucracy Is rampant, headstrong, always grasping for 
more and more power over the daily lives of the people, and for 
more and more from the Public Treasury. 

Against this situation, a sense of faithful public service and 
prrper administrative responsibility somehow must be mobilized. 
If the engineer has taken his hand off the throttle and is on a care¬ 
free joy ride with the Federal taxing power, then Congress must 
undertake seriously to interpose some measure of public responsi¬ 
bility. 

President Roosevelt’s formal abdication of official responsiblUty 
for sound fiscal policy mairks a dangerous failure of government. 

Such Is the record of these 7 years. After strong campaign 
pledges to economy and lower taxes, Mr. Roosevelt has given seven' 
successive deficits. 

He has piled up a mountain of debt which mortgages the futiufe 
of 30,000,000 American families for a century to come. 

Every year under the New Deal has brought more Federal taxes, 
and every year of New Deal economy has brought a larger Federal 
pay roll. 

When and where shall this runaway bureaucracy be brought 
under control? 

At the present rate of production, our national economy cannot 
carry more taxes. 

If order and stability are to be achieved In Federal finances, they 
are to be achieved only by a curtailment of extravagance, waste, 
and reckless squandering. 

This can be accomplished. But it can only be accomplished 
under some other administration. The New Deal has demonstrated 
through 7 years it has not even a will to balance the Budget. 

In conclusion, therefore, I call upon the President and every 
officer of his administration once more to heed the warning uttered 
by Candidate Roosevelt in 1932, when he said with such force and 
eloquence: 

"Too often in recent history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger." __ 

Actions Speak Louder Than Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON, CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1940 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago 
in presenting to the House the emergency supplemental ap¬ 
propriation bill for the strengthening of our national defense, 
In commenting on the necessity to hold down expenditures and 
try‘to begin on a program that will ultimately lead to a bal¬ 
anced Budget. I said it would take "more than words." That 
definite affirmative action was called for. As I have been 
somewhat active among those taking such a stand, I hope I 
may with pardonable pride, and to keep the record straight, 
here record some actual accomplishments along this line. 
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1 am chainnaii ol ttoe ciANmiiiklittoe timditeg the inde¬ 
pendent offices approptHttion bill. 

At tbe request ^ the gehtlemtm from Coloivdo, Chairman 
Taylos, 1 have aa Ohainiian of the deficient^ aubeom- 
mittee. Durkia thto present Ckmare88--^that 1 a the first ses¬ 
sion of the SemhtyHffirth, vdiich began January losa, and up 
to the preseidipme. 1 have conducted hearings aiKi managed 
on the floor of the House and In conference 13 appropriation 
bills. This includes the emergency deficiency biH which has 
lust passed the House, and the Independent offices bill, which 
Is presently being taken up in the House. 

With exception of the 2 latter bills, the 11 bills passed 
In the first session have become laws. 

The 11 bills in the first session which have finally become 
laws, when they were reported to the House by the committee, 
Involved something around four and one-half billion dollars 
and included not only regular Items for post oflices, pensions, 
and so forth, but eight hundred and seventy-five million de¬ 
ficiency for rebel in 1939, as well as nearly two billion for the 

1940 relief program. These 11 bills, when reported to the 
House, were two hundred and eighty-six million plus—lower 
than the Budget estimates—and when and after they had 
passed the Senate and finally become law were eighty-two 
million plus under the Budget. So there is eighty-two millioi\ 
definitely accounted for. 

The emergency deficiency for defense which has Just passed 
the House is seven million plus under the Budget. 

The independent offices bill Just reported to the House is in 
the aggregate about a billion dollars. As reported it is ninety- 
four million phis under Budget estimates. These two bills 
show a potential decrease of another fifty million—or in the 
present session up to date a decrease under the Budget in 
these bills of $183,000,000. 

In addi^n to these specific and definite savings, it is fair 
to can attention to the greatly reduced Budget item for relief 
in 1941. The estimate for the next fiscal year is approximately 
$1,125,000,000, as against almost twice that much in the cur¬ 
rent year. Many of us feel confident that the constructive 
work done by the W. P. A. investigation, over which 1 presided, 
had much to do with making possible much of the reduction. 
Evidence at hand shows the reforms written into the current 
relief act have taken many undeserving off the rolls and 
spread the available funds much further among the needy. 

The Budget Just presented to Congress by the President, if 
adhered to, will reduce the national deficit in the fiscal year 

1941 to one billion seven hundred million, as against four 
billion in 1940, the current year. That would be an accom- 
jidishment of which the executive, legislative, and administra¬ 
tive branches of the Oovemment could be proud. 

Yes; it takes more than words to do the trick. 


That Our Nation Blay Sunrive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Januaxu 16,1940 

Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, there is an oriental 
custom of settlliig debts on the first of the year. This may 
very wen be employed by Members of Congress to square up 
and set right such publications as, for some reason best known 
to themselves, presume to revile Members with whom they do 
not agree. 

I believe the American pecgfie are beginning to aimraise 
the evil of a national press owned or controlled by enemies 
of the United States. No one should forget those who lost 
their lives in the World ItTar and the part our un-American 
press played in alining us with iBngland. We, the pecpte. 


should iiot fOrgel bow we were deceived by false prcpagahda 
aih distortion ftf news then, as now. in a press that 

does not dare to oome out and tel! the truth; a press that 
dares not commend a person who expresses faith in tlm 
Itmcianmiital prmchiles of this Republic, but will, instead, 
lend its pages to unjust personal attacks and abuse of anyone 
who exposes those engaged in sabotage of government and 
industries; a press that is held in no greater esteem by the 
craft itself than the toast which I now quote: 

CBOKnro T» ncns 

Air.-, A former editor of a New York paper, at the annual 

preis dinner, In 1920, held In New York City, when toasting the 
independent press, said: 

**There is no such thing in America as ah Independent press, 
iznless it la in the country towns. You know tt and I know It. 
There Is not one of you who dares to write his honest opinions, 
and If you did, you know beforehand that it would never appear 
to print. X am paid $180 a week for keeping my honest opinions 
oitt of the paper I am connected with—others of you are paid 
similar salaries for similar things—and any of you who would be 
80 foolish as to write his honest opinions would be out on the 
streets for another Job. 

‘The work of the New York Journalist Is to destroy the truth, 
to lie outright, to pervert, to vilify, to fawn at the foot of Mammon, 
and to sell his race and his oovmtry for his daily bread. You know 
this, and X know it. and what folly is this to be toasting an 
independent press. 

“We are the tools and vassals of the rich Jews behind the scenes. 
We are the Jumping Jacks; they pull the strings and we dance. 
Our talents, our possibilities, and our lives are sOI the property 
of these men. We are intellectual prostitutes.” 

This was 20 years ago and the press is less free today than 
it was then. Let me quote another comment: 

What is the first duty of the press to the Nation that endows it 
with freedom? 

Isn't it to guard Jealously such a state, since only that endow¬ 
ment makes it possible for the press to live and function? 

When such a free press falls to perform that patriotic duty, 
isn't it a traitor to the state that created it? 

And doesn't it destroy Itself? 

Hasn't the national press of the United States failed in loyalty 
to the people's represenUtive republic by allowing its facilities to 
be used to give aid and comfort to communistic enemies working 
for the overthrow of the Government? 

Our prem is free—^to betray us. It hides the news instead of 
broadcasttog it. It clogs the channels of publicity with anti-Ameri¬ 
can propaganda. It sells its columns to an alien enemy. Judas¬ 
like it betrays its Creator for 30 pieces of advertising silver, and 
like Judas commits suicide. 

The truth of this is self-evident and is as appropriate today 
as it was 20 years ago. The daily press and magazines are 
now attempting to arouse hatreds by publishing atrocity 
stories and British propaganda, as they did in 1916 and 1917, 
which were later found to be pure fabrication. We must 
therefore be careful to properly estimate the value of all 
news by considering its source. We have absolutely nothing 
at stake in Europe and a gradually decreasing interest in 
the Orient, which will be entirely abolished in 1946, when 
the Philippine Islands receive their independence. 

AU the war talk now going on in Federal departments and 
the requests for wartime power are an attempt to consum¬ 
mate Federal control over our industries. If this is granted 
to one department, others will ask for the same, with the 
ultimate result that we will be working under war regimenta¬ 
tion. This is what the administration wants, and it is what 
Congress should not grant. It is also a subject upon which 
the people should express themselves in a most forceful man¬ 
ner. The invisible government's owned and controlled press 
will, no doubt, attempt to popularize the song Onward Chris¬ 
tian Soldiers; and I say, let us sing it, but let us march against 
those invisible rulers in our Oovemment who are now engaged 
in bringhdg about our deatruetioci. 

Nothing can be said in defense of the anti-American own¬ 
ers and editors of magazines and dally papers who, in their 
attempt to please these masters, desi^te those who select 
to respect their daligated duty to this Qomnment as anti- 
ridal, anti-Semitic, Nazi, and Fascist. Those who profess 
Christian faiths should not be led astray nor allow them- 
stives to be Infiuenoed by such malignant propaganda that 
origlnatea in minds blaek with hatA 
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To bfittcr dteSne Semite, I quote from Webster's Intcr- 
natioxial l^ictionary: 

(Semite £r. lit Bern, Bbem, from Or. Stas); 

One of the aeaoendsnts of Bhexn. 

9. A member of a Caucasian race, now ohlefly represented by 
jews and Arabs, but in ancient time Including also the Babylonians* 
Assyrians, Ar am a e ans, Phoenicians, and various other peoples in 
southwestern Asia. Of. Bemltlo lanRuaees. 

The term '^Semite" la used both in an ethnploglcal and In a lin¬ 
guistic sense. As originally employed by J. O. Sichom at the close 
of the eighteenth century, It embraced the peoples grouped in Gene¬ 
sis x as the sons of Shem. Since, however, it has been ascertained 
that the peoples thus grouped do not belong to one or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the term '*race** has 
been modified to designate a race distinguished by the following 
features; DoUchooephallc skulls; curly and abundant hair; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the color predominantly blaok; 
prominent nose, straight or aquiline; oval face. 

Jxw~-Orlglnal: One belonging to the tribe or Kingdom of Judah; 
after the return from the Babylonian captlvll^, any member of 
the new Hebrew state; hence, any person of me Hebrew race or 
people or anyone whose religion Is Judaism. The Jews of today 
do not uniformly reveal a pure Semitic type, but show evidences of 
intermixture In the various countries where they dwell. As a 
rule, they are shorter than the native population and, especially In 
northern Europe, more brunet. 

This definition Is clear and furnishes Information that may 
be employed to clarify this discussion. The Jew is a descend¬ 
ant from the tribe of Judah, and his religion is Judaism. The 
Arabs are the descendants of Shem, Inhabit Arabia and Bgypt, 
and their religion is Mohammedanism. Inasmuch as Moham¬ 
medanism and Judaism have never been mentioned, religion 
is not involved in this controversy. 

The term ‘"antiraciaV* can refer to every nation in the world, 
and for that reason Is so ambiguous that I shall defer my 
remarks on this. 

The term '*antl-Semltic" is used by the Communist Jew to 
mislead the people and protect himself. It may be compared 
to a communistic Norwegian using the term ‘'anti-Scandi¬ 
navian" to mislead the people and protect himself. Both 
terms, as I have inferred, are employed to mislead the public, 
a red herring used by the Communist. If either is a Com¬ 
munist, it would be much more honorable for him to say anti- 
Jew or anti-Norwegian, instead of using the general designa¬ 
tion including other people in the same race classification. 

The fact is that the Jews themselves are anti-Semitic, for 
they are now fighting in Palestine and Arabia against the 
Arabs, who, of course, are Semites. The only anti-Semitics 
in the United States are those who are now furnishing money 
and war material to the warring Semitic states of Arabia and 
Palestine. I have always looked upon these appellations with 
indifference, for I realize all of them are employed by the 
Communist Jew as a cloak to shield his own subversive activi¬ 
ties. However, the irresponsible manner in which these un¬ 
warranted accusations are tagged on to patriotic American 
citizens leads me to quote from a book by J. Soltin, The Strug¬ 
gle Against Anti-Semitism, published by Jewish Buro of the 
National Committee, Communistic Party. This pamphlet is 
the text of a report delivered at the National Conference of 
Jewish Communists held in New York, December 24, 25, and 
26, 1938: 

We. Jewish Comxnxinlsts, have to render account to ourselves 
concerning the oontrlbutions we have made through ova work 
among the Jewish masses toward the accomplishment of this great 
task of the present moment. The Jewish Communists must be in 
the front ranks of the fighters for a constructive program in the 
unions that will create harmony among the workers in the in¬ 
dustry. We. the Jewish masses, have a particular reason to be 
among the warmest and most devoted friends of the Soviet Union. 
If we should regard the Soviet Union from no other than the Jew¬ 
ish standpoint, every Jew would find himself in the ranks of the 
friends of the Soviet Union, for the example set by that country 
to the nations of the world in solving the Jewish question is of in¬ 
estimable value. In the Soviet Union, the condition of the Jews la 
constantly improving. It is the only country where the welfare 
of the Jews rises in the same degree as the welfare of the entire 
ooimtry, where the culture of the Jewish masses is in the midst of 
a mighty upsurge. The Soviet Union is buildup Blro-Bldjan as the 
future Jewish Soviet Republic despite great dlfflcultles. • • ♦ 

We base our approach to Jewish culture squarely upon the teach¬ 
ings of Xienin and Stalin, which ore already being carried out in the 
life of the Soviet Union, where national cultures of peoples, among 
th fim also Jewish oulture-^eociaiist in content and national in 
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form—are being built with greatest devotion and enthusiasm. Wa 
heartily appreciate President Roosevelt's decision to prevent the 
deportation to the Hitler inferno of the 16,000 German and Attftrlan 
refugees who are now in this country on tourist visas. But we 
maintain that our country can and should contribute more than 
this toward the solution of the refugee problem. We must insist 
that the age-old American tradition of asylum for all victims of 
political and religious persecution be revived. We must Insist upon 
a liberalization of the immigration laws so that the quotas from 
the Fascist countries are raised and the unused remainder of the 
quotas for other countries be made available to refugees. * * * 

We Jewish Communists have not, however, taken advantage 
in our dally work of the influence and prestige of our party among 
the Jewish masses. Knowing that a great, strong Communist Party 
is the strongest bulwark for the Jews, and all oppressed groups, 
against the attacks of all their enemies, we have not done enough 
to build our party among the Jewish masses. We have not exerted 
enough effort to convince the most militant elements among the 
toiling Jews to recruit them as members of our party. We are 
neither aliens nor guests in America. In a country whose people 
**are descended from Immigrants and revolutionists," as President 
Roosevelt aptly put it, all national groups, including the Jews, 
have contributed their share, and consequently have a right to 
enjoy everything created by our American civilization and culture. 
The American Nation, forged through generations of struggle In a 
New World, is not a nation of Nordics or Anglo-Saxons. Every con¬ 
scientious American historian emphasizes the fact that America 
is the greatest “melting pot“ of peoples and races who Joined hands 
to build a new country whore they might enjoy the fruits of their 
labor. 

I shall not waste many comments on this quotation, but I 
believe it is well for the writer to bear In mind that this 
country was developed from the grass roots to the magnifi¬ 
cent structure we now have by a people that subscribed, first, 
to Christian philosophies, and, second, to the fundamental 
principles of this Republic. I, with many others, was privi¬ 
leged to come here, to take my place and join hands with 
other patriotic Americans to maintain the civilization we now 
have and under which we have enjoyed the blessings of 
liberty. No one is asked to come to the United States to build 
a new country, and certainly no people are asked to build a 
national group of their own, for that leads to dissension and 
antlracial agitation. I believe the majority is satisfied with 
this country, the country we have had until the new planners 
came in with their own philosophies, spreading dissension 
and hatreds. 

However, the article which I have quoted identifies the 
source of the many appellations which are employed by this 
self-identified group of Communists, to cast Ignominy upon 
those who denounce communism. It is from this source 
that the words "antlracial," "anti-Semitic," "Nazi," and "Fas¬ 
cist" originate. 

I have often wondered why those who support the funda¬ 
mental principles of this Government are smeared and ridi¬ 
culed by a people that by their own statement, "cannot as¬ 
similate." I quote from You Gentiles, by Maurice Samuel: 

We cannot assimilate: it Is so humiliating to us that we become 
contemptible in submitting to the process; It is so exasperating 
to you that, even If we were wlUlng to submit, It would avail us 
nothing. A century of partial tolerance gave us Jews access to your 
world. In that period the great attempt was made, by advance 
guards of reconciliation, to bring otir two worlds together. It was 
a century of failure. Our Jewish radicals are beginning to under¬ 
stand it dimly. • • • 

We, Jews, we, the destroyers, will remain the destroyers forever. 
Nothing that you will do will meet our needs and demands. We 
will forever destroy because we need a world of our own, a God- 
world, which It Is not in your nature to build. Beyond all temporary 
alliances with this or that faction lies the ultimate split in nature 
and destiny, the enmity between the game and God. But those 
of us who fall to understand that truth will always be found In 
alliances with your rebellious factions, until disillusionment comes. 
The wretched fate which scattered us through your midst has 
thrust this unwelcome role upon us. Wherever the Jew Is found 
he Is a problem, a source of unhappiness to himself and to those 
around him. Ever since he has been scattered in your midst he 
has had to maintain a continuous struggle for the conservation 
of hlb identity. 

I respect the frankness of the author but I cannot believe 
thit his expressions are approved by or even are fair to those 
of own race who are willing to join hands with other 
American citizens as individual units to promote the general 
welfare of all the people. No one in burning a citizen is 
asked to change his Identity by Intermarrying or even by 
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Changing his traditional customs. As a matter of fact, we 
have many natlonalittes in the United States today who inter-^ 
marry among their own people, speak their native languages, 
and observe their own customs, yet, in spite of that they 
assimilate with other American citizens. 

However, the author states the case fairly, for It is the con¬ 
tinual struggle of this communistic minority to conserve 
identity by enforcing Its own philosophies and customs upon 
the majority that Is responsible for Jewish migration. This is 
borne out by the fact that there are 200 national and over 
800 State organizatioxis in the United States that promote and 
operate in the sole Interest of this minority, at the expense of 
all the people in the United States. Of these 200 national 
organizations, 166 are located in New York. The philosophy 
under which this group operates is clearly expressed by Jus¬ 
tice Brandeis in his book The Jewish Problem—^How To Solve 
It, copyright 1934: 

Let \is all recognize that we Jews are a distinct nationality oi 
which every Jew, whatever his country, his station, or shade ot 
belief le necesearlly a member. • • • Organize, organize, or¬ 

ganize—^until every Jew in America must stand up and be counted— 
counted with us—or prove himself, wittingly or unwittingly, of the 
few who are against their own people. 

One may well ask, What does the Justice of the Supreme 
Court mean when he classifies his own race as a ‘‘distinct 
nationality”? Does he mean to infer that they are not a part 
of the American people? Why must they “stand up and be 
counted” and “organize” in America, and why must those 
who choose to remain with the American people be looked 
upon as “against their own people”? Statements like this 
are responsible for world dissension. It is a statement that 
never should have come from Justice Brandeis or any other 
Justice of the Supreme Court or any other court in the United 
States of America. 

I may say, at this point, that it is this attitude on the part 
of the communistic Jews which is the underlying cause for 
Jewish migration, for no majority of gentiles will ever submit 
to an overlordship, be they Jews or any other race. Progress 
in the world has been carried forward under Christian leader¬ 
ship on the principles advocated by the Nazarene, who came 
from Galilee and not from Judea. 

Before I begin my discussion on Nazi, allow me to give a 
brief sketch of Europe and particularly Central Europe. The 
Zionist headquarters and the home of the Jews have for 
several centuries been located in Germany, now in New York. 
It was there the Jew enjoyed most favorable and pleasant 
surroundings. He controlled money and the power of gold, 
and therefore the military and industrial structure of Ger¬ 
many. in the secret report on the Balfour declaration. Issued 
by Mr. S. Landman, February 22, 1935, and March 1, 1935, he 
admits that the greatest obstacle to American aid in the 
World War was the pro-Oerman sympathy of the American 
Jews. It was for that reason Justice Brandeis’ help was 
needed. Quote: 

ZIONIST MOVEMENT AS THE KEY 

Malcolm said further: “You are going the wrong way about It. 
The well-to-do Englieh Jews you meet, and the Jewish clergy, are 
not the real leaders of the Jewish people. You have forgotten the 
ejclstence of the principle of nationality. Do you know of the 
Zionist Movement?” 

Sir Mark Sykes admitted comparative ignorance of Zionism, and 
Malcolm continued, “You can win the sympathy of Jews, every¬ 
where, in one way only, and that way is by offering to try and 
secure Palestine for them • * 

Malcolm pointed out the influence of Judge Brandeis of the 
American Supreme Court, and his strong Zionist sympathies. 11 
Blr Mark Sykes cotfld obtain from the war Cabinet an assurance 
that help wotfld be given toward securing Palestine for the Jews, 
it was certain that Jews in all neutral countries, especially the 
United States, would become pro-Brltlsh, and pro-Ally. This ap¬ 
pealed to Sir Mark, but he saw grave difficulties. In the first place. 
France was counting on the Bykes-Picot Treaty. France would have 
to be persuaded to support the idea of Palestine for the Jews. 
Then there was the Vatican (Sir Mark himself was a Catholic), 
which would not support a scheme which meant placing the 
Ohcistlan holy places tinder Jewlkb control. Malcolm replied that 
these difficulties must be overcome If the Allies wanted the help 
of the United States. Palestine meant Jewish support, which was 
becoming increasingly necessary. 

The invisible rulers of England lived up to their reputation 
and so did their brothers in Germany. The English war 


Cabinet, for the loan of gold and aid to involve the United 
States In the World War, betrayed the Arabs and forced Colo¬ 
nel Lawrence to repudiate a promise, which he had made 
to them for their help, in fighting for England against the 
Turks and Germans in Arabia and Egypt. Through Zionlstic 
Influence the communistic Jews in Germany, In collusion with 
others in France, England, and the United States, sacrificed 
Germany for 80 pieces of Palestine silver, and so lived up to 
their tradition of 2,000 years ago. This is not all. for if our 
own officials will consult intelligence reports of the past 25 
years, they will find that secret aid was given by financial 
communistic Jewish interests In New York through the 
Rheln-Westphalian S3mdlcate, Nya Banken in Sweden, and 
other financial Institutions to Kerensky, Lenin, and 'Trotsky 
for sabotage of the Russian Army, and, as I have said before, 
to promote communism in Russia. At the end of that revolu¬ 
tion, the Russian Government became and is now ruled and 
dominated by communistic Jews, with the exception of Stalin 
himself, who is a Russian Communist. All atrocities and the 
unwarrantable sacrifice of innocent people must be charged 
first to those who furnished the money, and. second, to four 
of the most vindictive destroyers the world has ever known: 
Stalin, Lenin, Trotsky, and Bela Kun. 

I shall now briefly compare the three dictators. 

Mussolini has banished the Communists, the Maffiosl, and 
communism in all shades and forms. He has not attacked or 
destroyed churches or interfered with sacred worship. To 
him private initiative is the primary interest, and he favors 
private enterprises employing fewer than 500 persons. Mus¬ 
solini is a democratic dictatorial leader. 

Hitler has eliminated the Communists, consolidated Ger¬ 
many and German industries under Government supervision. 
He has tried to restore the former boundaries of Germany, 
with partial success. He has destroyed communistic meeting 
places. Prom reports there is no evidence that the Germans 
have abandoned Christian worship or forsaken their churches. 
It Is, however, well to bear in mind that socialism is the 
philosophy of Karl Marx and Engels, and Germany is a na¬ 
tional socialistic state. Hitler is the dictator of Germany. 

Stalin has banished practically all Christians from his 
Government, destroyed all Christian places of worship, openly 
denying Christian worship. I do not believe there is a com¬ 
plete record of the lives that have been sacrificed, but the 
score Is high. The Third International, a newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Moscow, admits Bolshevik responsibility for the loss 
of the following lives: 

One royal family and 7 innocent persons, 28 bishops and arch¬ 
bishops, 6,776 priests, 6,676 teachers, 8,800 doctors, 64,850 officers, 
260,000 soldiers, 150,000 police officers, 48,000 gendarmes (detectives), 
855,250 inteUectuals, 198,000 workers, 815,000 peasants. 

Stalin, as the records show, liquidated the officers of the 
Russian Army, and the result of this is clearly evident In the 
present Russian fiasco in Finland, for an army cannot be led 
to victory by commimlstlc sausage makers, except at a great 
sacrifice. I sincerely hope that the white or Christian Rus¬ 
sians will Join the Finns to fight the Russian Communists, for 
they can then even the score of the past 20 years. 'There can 
be no peace in the world until communism is eradicated and 
Its rulers rendered innocuous. There can be no peace in 
Russia until majority rule is established or until the Rus¬ 
sians themselves eliminate the communistic oligarchy that 
now controls the Government. 

I have in my possession a number of letters which on ex¬ 
amination of the officers and board of directors reveal a pre¬ 
dominant Jewish background with a sprinkling of gentiles to 
give the organization a nonsectarian appearance. Not even 
one of the members has said, “I love and honor this Republic, 
and I am opposed to the Communist and to communism in all 
forms.” The names on the letterheads are generally well 
known and are more or less prominent in organizations which 
promote race dissension. The sole aim of these deceptive 
organizations is to combat anti-Semitism, nazi-ism, fascism, 
and what they designate as “antiracial.” It Is unfortunate 
that Christian teadhers and clergy allow their names to be 
used in organizations that advocate hatreds, which is so dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the teachings of Christ. It should be 
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clear if these self-appointed fighters for ''human rights^' 
would subscribe to the fundamental principles of this Ke- 
pubUc as laid down in the Constitution of the United States 
they could disband tomorrow, for they would then be In com* 
plete accord with those whom they arbitrarily designate as 
anti-Semitic, antiracial, Nazi, and Fascist. 

I shall now quote one of these letters from the Nonsectarian 
Anti-Nazi League to Champion Human Rights. This organi¬ 
zation was founded by Samuel Untermyer in 1933. Its cham¬ 
pionship of human rights consists in declaring “Nazi Germany 
is an enemy of civilization. Refuse to trade with the enemy.” 
There are over 700 similar organizations in the United States: 

SSPTBMBSR 11, 1939. 

Now that war Is being waged against Hitler, the light against 
nazl-ism must go on with even greater energy and determination. 

Recently Nassl-inapired incitements to racial hatred In our country 
have become so serious that our league is now leading the fight 
against the so-called Christian Front and others. We must be con¬ 
stantly on guard against the great danger that may soon confront 
the American people by a unified front of all those who directly 
oppose democratic government and rule their own people through 
barbaric dictatorships. 

In order to be fully efficient, our bureau of propaganda Investi¬ 
gation has been increased fivefold to expose Nazi lies and ties. 
Hundreds of thousands of our leaflets. What Is the Coughlin-In¬ 
spired ‘‘Christian Front,** are distributed weekly at Coughllnlte and 
other street mass meetings. Our legal committee Is constantly in 
action against their organized thuggery and violence. That our 
work is successful is best proved from the Ups of the enemy, as, for 
example, when Fritz Kuhn testified before the Dies committee that 
**the Non-Sectarian lieague is persecuting me." 

Our league is now raising a special fund of $250,000 to finance a 
Nation-wide campaign to combat "Naziphobia" and its activities in 
the United States, and also to enlighten the public at large to show 
them that any form of dictatorship means slavery, destitution, and 
complete destruction. We must stop nazlfication. 

The war has made the emergency much greater, We appeal to 
you to stand by us by contributing as generously as possible, so that 
together we can wipe nazi-lsm off the face of the earth. 

Please mall us your contribution immediately. Accept our thanks 
and gratitude for your cooperation and generous support. 

Very truly yours, 

Prof. James H. Sheldon, 

Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Simon M. Qoldsmitk, Treasurer. 

I now claim that this letter and other quotations fumi^ 
Incontrovertible evidence that the communistic Jew and his 
sponsors are anti-Americans, who disseminate racial antago¬ 
nism and hatreds which may bring about internal strife. The 
fact that these people advocate “fight,” £ind then bring in the 
Christians, no matter what group, is an open attack on the 
great majority of American people, and can only lead to 
“barbaric dictatorship” by this minority group. This letter 
also reveals premeditation, for their own bureau of propa¬ 
ganda investigation has been Increased fivefold. It also 
shows that their own legal committee is interfering with 
article I of the BUI of Rights, by distributing their own 
leaflets Interfering with free speech. Furthermore, the letter 
alleges interference with the normal process of the law, in its 
reference to Mr. Kuhn and the Dies committee. The letter 
further reveals that this league is raising $250,000 for a cam¬ 
paign which can only promote and increase racial hatreds. 
It also shows collusion and fraud in that it uses the present 
war in Europe as an Incentive or emergency to collect money 
in a deceptive manner. This money they allege will be used 
to wipe national socialism ofi the face of the earth. 

The strange part of all this is that Dr. J. L. Magnes, whom 
I shall soon quote, admits that the Jews are Socialists and 
the founders of nazl-lsm. 

The attitude of the members in these groups is dominated 
first by their own philosophy—socialism—and second, by per¬ 
sonal hatred of Hitler. With this I take no issue, because it 
is their own business. I, with many others, sympathize with 
Finland at the present time, and I am also denouncing the 
Government of Russia. That is my personal opinion, that I 
with others have a right to express. I realize, however, that 
I have no right to organize or finance groups through which 
I may visit my personal hatreds upon the Russian people- 
people who may be innocent—because of my dislike for the 
Russian Government. I also recognize that I have no right 
to advocate bmrcott and persecution of Innocent people to 
satisfy a personal grudge, and it Is an enemy act to declare 


a nation with which we are at peace “an enemy to civlllza- 
ticm.” Such activities by any group are embarrassitig to the 
Government of the United States and unfair to the majority 
of our people as they may actually furnish cause for war. 
Why any private group, like the nonsectarian and other 
organizations masquerading under charitable names, should 
be permitted to operate Its own intelligence service, is a ques¬ 
tion that should be Investigated by Congress. It also may 
be well to investigate where these groups get the money to 
run their own governments within the United States, 

It Is the overbearing attitude of these groups that is respon¬ 
sible for much of the dissension that confronts us today, for 
they attempt to enforce their own minority views not only on 
the majority, but even on the Government itself. 

In order to make this clear. I shall quote from a speech 
given at the first Jewish Labor Congress, January 16, 1919, at 
New York City, by Dr. J. L. Magnes: 

The Jewish people, traditionally and through Its experience, knows 
the meaning of Internationalism, and it must apply the method of 
internationalism to its own national life as well, sharing the destiny 
of every people, free and oppressed, in freeing the world In order that 
It itself may be free. * • • 

It was Friedrich Julius Stahl, a bom Jew. who laid down the 
classical theory of the German Natlonalstaat based upon conserva¬ 
tive Christianity and the politics of power. It was Benjamin 
Disraeli who is the father of the latter day toiy democracy of Eng¬ 
land. Just so, when the Jew gives his thought, his devotion, his 
spirit, to the cause of the workers and of the dispossessed, of the dis¬ 
inherited of the world, the radical quality within him there, too, 
goes to the roots of things, and In Germany he becomes a Marx and 
a Lasalle, a Haase and an Eduard Bernstein. In Austria he becomes 
a Victor Adler and a Friedrich Adler; in Russia, a Trotricy. 

Just take for the moment the present situation in Russia and in 
Germany. The revolution set creative forces tree, and see what a 
large company of Jews was available for immediate service. Social¬ 
ist revolutionaries and menshcvikl and bolshevlki, majority and 
minority Socialists—whatever they be called; and I assume that it 
is not a question at all at this moment of agreeing or disagreeing 
with anyone of them—Jews are to be found among the trusted 
leaders and the routine workers of all those revolutionary parties. 

It is interesting to note that the speaker claimed the credit 
for the German Natlonalstaat, or the National Socialistic Gov¬ 
ernment of Germany. That is recognized, but why do they 
now shout “Nazi” at their own creation? Rabbi Ma^es says: 

In Germany, now that the first free glow of the revolution is pass¬ 
ing, the anti-6emltee are beginning to talk of the "Judendemo- 
kratie." Suppose anti-Semitism does lift its ugly head in Germany 
and the Jews there and here and everywhere be made to suffer 
because of the prominence of Jews in the glorious German revolu¬ 
tion. • • • 

Among the world*B great revolutionaries and servants and dream¬ 
ers of new heavens and a new earth are the Hebrew prophets. 

It is also known that the same crowd of communistic Jews 
set up the Russian Government: Lenin (Goldman), Trotsky 
(Broosteln), and Bela iCun (Cohen). And it is they and their 
communistic associates who are the Russian Government and 
responsible for all the atrocities committed both in Russia 
proper and in Siberia. I was particularly interested to read 
an article which appeared in the Washington Post last Sun¬ 
day, January 14, 1940, describing the life in one of these 
prison camps. It is hard to believe that such inhumanity can 
happen even in Russia, in spite of the fact that the govern¬ 
ment Is communistic. 

However, the speaker also recognized that he does not 
express the sentiment of all his own people, for he says: 

There are some among us who say that we ought not to admit 
this, because it will lead to antl-Seinltism. I answer, What if it 
does? 

In other words, this rabbi did not care, but was perfectly 
willing to bring about what he and his own people complain 
of today, “anti-Semitism,” or anti, or racial antagonism. Ihe 
sole responsibility for this must therefore be assumed by those 
to whom I hove referred in this discussion because they stand 
convicted by tiielr own books and speeches. 

I believe the American people are charitable and willing to 
share the good things that they have with all people. But is 
It too much to expect In return from those people their com¬ 
pliance with the fundamental principles of our Gk)vemment? 
Is it too much lor the American people who pay the expanses 
of this Government to ask Congress to allow them to be se¬ 
cured as fully as the international financiers? Is it fair to 
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leave the American people with Inflated currency and give the 
gold-secured currency to the international financiers? Is it 
fair for this group, after having been so secured, to use the 
power of this gold and credit to force their wishes, the minority 
wishes, upon the great majority of the American people who 
are in reality the creators of the structure in which we live? 

I realize that through certain international influences much 
pressure is employed by foreign nations to compel America to 
open her doors to European refugees. But is it not the first 
duty of Congress to protect the people it represents, the people 
who work, pay the expenses, and die in the defense of this 
Nation? And is it not well for Congress to consider the facts 
which I shall now set forth, before more immigrants are per¬ 
mitted to enter the United States, particularly when we bear 
in mind that we have approximately 12,000.000 unemployed, 
or 20,000,000 unemployed or on part-time employment? 

Let us now compare the areas, populations, and density of 
population in several countries now headlining the papers: 



Area in 
square 
miles 

Population 

Density of 
population 
per square 
mile 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

French Republic. 

Finland....— 

8,095,728 
4,900,101 
147,761 
13,320.854 

1, 469.0.'l6 
3,026,789 
225,568 

170.467,068 
113,284,136 
a, 834,062 
495,839, 701 
55.029,124 

J 130,000,000 
79,600,000 

21 

23 

25 

31 

37 

[ 41.3 

362.7 

1 

British Empire. 

Italy (including: Ethiopia and Albania). 

United State.3.... 

Germany_ _r_ 



> Estimated. 


You may find it illuminating to examine this table. We 
have next to the highest density of population. Germany 
has 352.7 persons per square mile, and we have an average 
of 41.3 persons per square mile. But that is not a valid rea¬ 
son why we should open our doors to the Communists ex¬ 
pelled from Germany and Italy. 

The question may be asked: Why should the British Em¬ 
pire, Prance, and other European nations urge the United 
States to open its doors to these fugitives? If these deportees 
are undesirable to Britain, with a density of 31, to France, 
with 23. and to the U. S. 8, R. with 21, they are much less 
desirable to the United States, with a density of 41.3. This 
Is particularly true in view of the fact that many of these 
emigrants have criminal records. 

Has the Department of Labor enforced the Immigration 
law? No, for there Is no evidence of it. This is clearly evi¬ 
dent In the recent Harry Bridges fiasco, which was nothing 
but a whitewash for a Communist, and the Secretary of 
Labor knows it. This neglect of duty and violation of the 
law is not only cause for action against the Secretary of 
Labor, but should, if Congress has the interest of the people at 
heart, terminate in removal of all officials Involved In protec¬ 
tion of the Communists. 

I admit that 1 suspected the sincerity of the Dies commit¬ 
tee In its investigation of communism, and my suspicion was 
clearly justified in the early investigation, for no effort was 
made to Investigate the Communists or their hired gentile 
front. The recent articles released in the Liberty Magazine, 
by the gentleman from Texas, Martin A. Dies, shed much 
light on this investigation, and identify those who attempted 
to shield the Communists by directing investigation into bar¬ 
ren fields. I appreciate Mr. Dies* position, for he had to 
choose between “Rome and Caesar.** He was obligated to 
perform a sworn duty on one hand, and to please a leader on 
the other, an unfortunate position indeed for the chairman 
of a committee to which his country had advanced $100,000 
to learn the truth. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] also appeared to be 
confused in his use of the terms “fascism** and “nazl-lsm,** 
and indeed this is not strange, for these terms are intended 
to create confusion. After considerable uncertainty he finally 
correots himself In these remarks: 

Many people have overlooked the fundamental and Important fact 
that naal-iam, faeoism, and oommuntem are offshoots of 
Hitler, Lenin, and Mussolini borrowed the fundamentals of their 


cults from Karl Marx, the greatest expotinder of the philosophy of 
materialism the world has yet produced. 

Marxism, as applied in CJermany, Is disguised under the name 
of nasi-ism; in Italy It masquerades as fascism; and in Russia it 
is communism. But fascism, nazl-ism, and communism are merely 
different cults of the same pagan religion of materialism and god¬ 
lessness as enunciated by its chief and most Illustrious apostle, 
Karl Marx. 

Mr. Dies then describes his dlfllculty In organizing his com¬ 
mittee and the effort he made to secure the help of the 
P. B. I.: 

I particularly asked J. Edgar Hoover and the Department of 
Justice to assign to our committee investigators to assist us in 
conducting the investigation. 

Much to my surprise, the heads of the Departments refused to 
comply with my request and with the resolution of the House of 
Representatives. They did not even take the pains to assign a 
good reason for refusing to carry out the wish of the House of 
Representatives. 

In other words, the Department of Justice and the P. B. I. 
dealt the gentleman from Texas CMr. Dies] a hand from a 
“cold deck,** for their interest was not In exposing communism 
but was instead to prevent exposure of this un-American 
tribe. Is it any wonder that the people are sick and dis¬ 
gusted with this crowd of paid subversionists? The gentle¬ 
man from Texas tMr. Dies] now finally begins to understand, 
for he makes this statement: 

It was beginning to dawn on me what the committee was up 
against. The executive branch of the Government refused to carry 
out the expressed wish of the House of Representatives contained 
in the resolution authorizing the investigation. 

In the second installment in January 1940, Mr. Dies relates 
a conference, from which, after discussing the committee's 
investigation with the President, he draws this conclusion: 

There was but one construction that I could place upon the 
President'8 conversation, and that was that he expected me to lay 
off the C. I. O. and devote most of the Investigation to fascism and 
nazl-ism. 

It was now clear to me that If 1 persisted in my determination 
to expose communism, especially as it existed in the C. I. O. and 
certain so-called liberal organizations, I would Incur the wrath 
and displeasure of my own administration. 

Tins was not long In manifesting itself. Administration spokes¬ 
men, such as Madam Secretary Perkins and Harold Ickes, began to 
ridicule the committee as witch hunters and “red baiters.” 
Newspaper columnists in Washington who are known to be close 
to the administration took the hint and Joined In the campaign 
of ridicule and abuse which was largely directed at me. The whole 
radical press broke out in what appeared to be a concerted drive to 
destroy the Investigation In the very beginning. 

The criticism to which the gentleman from Texas tMr. 
Dies! refers comes from the Communists and communistic 
publications, and is the same filth that has been employed to 
smear and ridicule all patriotic groups that attempt to expose 
communism. 

Now. what are the facts? The Department of Justice fin¬ 
ished an investigation of the German bunds In the United 
States, In the early part of 1938. and reported in 1939. This 
report fills 14 volumes, and may be found In the Department 
of Justice. I was interested in this investigation, and inserted 
a complete r6sum4 of the report in the Congressional Record 
July 19,1939. Is not it a bit strange that the President should 
insist that the Dies committee cover the same field in its 
Investigation that had been covered by the F. B. I. only 8 
months previously? Why did not the F. B. I. make this report 
public? Why was it not given to the Dies committee? Why 
is not the Department of Justice investigating the Communists 
instead of investigating the mail and magazine subscriptions 
of patriotic private citizens? Have we reached the point 
where the Communists in the Government are so powerful 
that orders are given to the P. B. I. to persecute loyal citizens, 
who are now giving their time and effort to restore sound 
government? If this is true, and it seems to be, is not it time 
that Congress itself begin to investigate these paid employees 
who in neglecting their obligated duty aid our enemies in 
sabotage of the Government? 

Those who are inclined to pass by this issue lightly should 
scrutinize the records of the Socialist, the Bolshevist, and the 
Communist and observe the destruction that these carriers of 
evil philosophies have brought about. Their road to rule and 
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tm hlood of ixmocent Christian men. women» and chUdren. 
tt la the duty of aQ who have ohUgated themeelves to pre¬ 
serve. to protect, and to defend our Qovemxnent to Infonn 
themselves and warn the people of these destroyers who are 
now actively engaged in our midst. 

*1126 recent report of the F. B. I., in which th^, in an under¬ 
handed manner, Intend to convey the impression that the 
C^nristian people are engaged in destruction of their own 
Oovemment. is an insult to the fnt^igence of our people. 
Why do not the Department of Justice and the F. B. L in¬ 
vestigate the non-Sectarian League and its seven or eight 
hundred affiliates that are engaged In spreading dissension 
and hatreds? Why does not the Department investigate the 
many other Jewish organizations, set in a gentile frame, 
that are engaged in the same ac^vlties of spreading dis¬ 
sensions and hatreds, not only in their books but through the 
mail? It should also be of interest to the Department of 
Justice and IntelUgence Dejpartments that the personnel of 
these anti-American organizations are Interlocked with 516 
listed Jewish organizations, and Ood only knows how many 
more. This is a fruitful field for income-tax Inquiry, because 
there are funds in New York City that pay for this propa¬ 
ganda, and the Justice Department should investigate these 
and collect their income taxes. 

No one can deny that great injustice has been visited upon 
many patriotic citizens who have come out clearly and fear¬ 
lessly in defense of our Government and for the welfare of 
our people. The fact that these communistic commentators 
resort to character destruction and personal abuse instead of 
intelligent criticism is no more than what may be expected 
of them. They, no doubt, realize that it would be dangerous 
to ridicule the principles under discussion, and such liberty 
on their part would not sit well with the American people 
who are opposed to subversion and destruction of their Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The subjects of these vindictive attacks are, of course, at 
a disadvantage for not having access to the dally press; they 
must tolerate this criticism as a part of the game. I am. 
however, sure It is a sacrifice all patriotic citizens are willing 
to endure if it can only restore sanity and soundness in the 
Cjk>vernment, 

On the first reading of these remarks it may appear that 
1 have been too frank in my expressions. With that 1 shall 
take no issue. The point to bear in mind is that this dis¬ 
cussion is based, not upon my opinion, but, Instead, upon the 
published statements of those I have discussed. I am not 
asking for an 3 rthing new. I am Instead Imploring you to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Government which has 
carried you safely for 152 years. It is yours—the soundest, 
the most practical and liberal government any nation has 
ever had, and I appeal to you to protect it with your life* 
that we and our Naticm may survive. 


Political Privileges in Public OflSce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GAEL A. HATCH 

or NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 

ARTICLE BY H. EUOT KAPLAN 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the .Bsoorp an article by Mr. 
Hi Eliot Kaplan entitled ‘Tolitical Privileges in Public Office.** 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in Eicou), as follows: 


(By H. Eltot Ksphm) 

The spfwoval by Preildeiit Rooserelt of the Hatch blU oa Aurust 
2 releasetf a great Oea! of loose talk abotsrt the fututty of any kw 
which attempte to curb pernlctous poWtlcal activity among govern¬ 
mental employees. Equally loose thinking was indulged in by the 
misinformed and uniformed as to the right of the Congress to im¬ 
pinge upon the political privileges of civU-service employees under 
our democratic system of party government. 

That Preetdent Roosevelt saw fit when signing the Hatch Act 
to issue a long statement of explanation of what the new law does 
and cannot do, attested to the general concern with which not 
only the general public but public exnployeea viewed the implica- 
tlona of the law. The princtple of tlie Hatch law was well expressed 
by the President In this short paragraph; 

**ln applidng to all employees of the Federal Oovemment (with a 
few exceptions) the rules to which the ofvU-aervioe employees have 
been subject for many years, this measure is in harmony with the 
policy that I have consistently advocated during aU my public life, 
namely, the wider extension of oivtl service as opposed to its cur¬ 
tailment. * * * It is my hope that If properly administered the 
measure can be made an effective Instrument of good government.** 
PEovnrioNS of tk* law 

What are the provisions of this law which has caused so mu^ 
discussion in political circles and among political scientists, stu¬ 
dents of government, public employees all over the country, legis¬ 
lators, and editors? SpecificaUy in connection with Federal funds or 
activities the law forbids: 

(1) Intimidation or coercion of others for the purpose of Inter¬ 
fering with their votes In national elections. 

(2) The promise of employment, compensation, or other benefit 
as a reward or consideration for political activity or the support of 
or opposition to any candidate or party; and the deprivation of such 
employment, compensation, or benefit (including work relief) on 
account of refusal to give such support. 

(3) Levying of political assessments on or soliciting contributions 
horn persons paid from r^ief funds. 

(4) Disclosure of the names of persons receiving employxnent or 
benefits from relief funds to any politioal candidate, committee, or 
camjpalgn manager. 

(5) Use of funds appropriated for relief or for public works for 
the purpose of Interfering with the right of any Indhrldnal to vote 
as he chooses at any election. 

(6) Use of official authority or Influence by any administrative 
or supervisory officer to Interfere with an election or influence Its 
results. 

(7) Activity In political management or poHticml campaigns on 
the part of any person employed in an administrative or super¬ 
visory capacity. 

So far as concerns the employees In the Federal executive civil 
service, actually all that the Hatch law does Is to extend to the 
entire Federal civil servioc the prohibitions against political activ¬ 
ity, political coercion, and solicitation of campaign funds which 
under the olvll-servlce law have long been applied to persons in the 
competitive service. Indeed, these prohibitions would already have 
been applied to more than 90 percent of the employees excepted 
from the civil-service rules since 1933, had they not been kept out 
of the competitive service by acts of Oongreas uxkder the plea of 
emergency. 

BACKOaOUND OF THE HATCH ACT 

Restrictions on the political activities of public officeholders are 
not new or even recent. Such restrictions were applied to certain 
public officials, such as judges, court clerks, and police officers, long 
before the clvll-servlce laws were adopted. These Inhibitions were 
invoked either by statute, administrative rule, or as part of a code 
of ethics in actual practice. 

The earliest dvil-servtce laws prohibited political considerations 
In appointments and promotions, and prohibited political assess¬ 
ments of employees In the competitive (classified) service. Beyond 
these inhibitions the earlier laws did not go. But even before civil- 
service laws were considered, political statesmen appreciated the 
necessity for keeping political activity of public empl 03 ree 8 
within reasonable bounds. As long: ago as 1801 Thomas Jefferson 
in attempting to atop electioneering by governmental employees had 
the following order proclaimed by the heads of the Federal 
departments: 

“The President of the United States has seen with dissatisfaction 
officers of the general Oovemment taking on various occasions 
active part in elections of the public ftmcaonaries, whether of the 
general or of the State governments. Freedom of election being 
essential to the mutual independence of governments * * *, 
BO vitally cheriehed by most of our oonstitutlons. it is deemed im¬ 
proper for officers depending on the Executive of the Union to 
attempt to control or influence the free exercise of the elective 
right. • • • The rl^t of any officer to give his vote at aiec- 
tiona as a qualified oitieen is not meant to be restrained, nor how¬ 
ever given, shall it have any effect to his prejudice; but it is ex¬ 
pected that he will not attempt to influence the votes of others 
nor take any part in the business of electioneering, that being 
deemed Inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution and his 
duties to It.'* 

Even Andrew Jackeon as early as 1812 wrote to President-elect 
James Monroe: 

“The chief magistrate of a great and powerful nation ebould 
never indulge in party feelings. His conduct ahoidd be liberal and 
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disinterested: idwam toe^ r l n g In mind that he acta for the whole 
and not a part of the oommuni^/' 

In 1841 Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, issued at the 
direction of President Harrison an order prohibiting political ao« 
tlvlty by FSdersa employees. In 1887 President Hayes Issued an 
order aralnst politioal activity of Federal employees and prohibiting 
political assesaments. President Cleveland in July 1886 Issued an 
Executive order forbidding politioal activity of employees in the 
Federal civil service, bUt lacking statutory authority, its appUoa- 
tlon to employees outside of the competitive civil service became 
difficult to enzorce, 

ACTION BT T. B. B008SVBX.T 

Later President Theodore Roosevelt, augmenting the Execu¬ 
tive order of President Cleveland, sought to differentiate between 
classified (competitive) and unclassified employees. He required 
a much stricter compUance on the part of the classified employees, 
but believed that for most employees in the imclasslfled service, 
who were viewed as political appointees, the restriction should be 
modified so as to preclude the unclassified employees from engaging 
In offensive or pernicious politioal BCtivlty, and to prevent the un¬ 
classified employees from coercing the politioal action of the classi¬ 
fied employees. 

Under the Executive order of President FTanklln D. Roosevelt, of 
June 24, 1988, active participation of a classified employe of the 
Federal Qovemment in political management or in political cam¬ 
paigns IS specified as one of the causes for which the Civil Service 
Commission may request the Comptroller General to withhold pay¬ 
ment of salary. 

BBsnticnoNs on xmplotzbs 

It is section 9 of the Hatch law that Is of particular interest to 
the civil-service employees. This section will be interpreted, un¬ 
doubtedly. as similar to the clvil-servloe rule against political 
activity. The latter has long been construed as prohibiting the 
following activities by Federal employees, directly or indirectly, 
in National, State, and local politics: 

(1) Candidacy or service as a delegate to any political convention. 

(2) Service on any political party committee, or holding political- 
party office. 

8) organizing or conducting political rallies. 

4) Making politioal speeches. 

(6) Soliciting or helping to get out votes, or soliciting political 
campaign contributions. 

(6) ^rvice as an election official. 

(7) Publishing any statement or letter for or against any politi¬ 
oal party, candidate, or faction. 

(8) Organizing or leading political parades. 

(9) Distributing political canq;>aign literature. 

(10) Running for nomination or election to any public office. 

The potency of the old political-activity rule of the Civil Service 

Commission had been greatly diluted by the extensive exemptions 
from the competitive service made by the Congress since 1933. 
Prior to the Hatch law we had the anomaly of 560,000 employees 
restrained from political activity, while at the same time such 
actlvi^ was permitted for more than 300,000 others. Most of the 
latter positions were in the same departments or agencies as the 
former, and the types of positions were quite similar. If the politi¬ 
cal restraint were sound for part of each department's staff, it was 
equally sound for the other. It is difficult to see how any depart¬ 
mental staff could be freed from political influence or coercion 
when so large a portion of the employees were permitted to in¬ 
dulge in political activity. This is particularly so when we realize 
that the excepted class of positions would normally have been in 
the competitive service had the positions not been excepted because 
of emergencies, 

ATTITtTDS Of EMPLOTEEB 

Many leaders of the civil-service employee groups are of the opin¬ 
ion that the Hatch law seriously abridges the inherent citizen rights 
of civil employees. Others pretend to be greatly offended by this 
‘‘denial" of equal rights of citizenship because it interferes with 
their own gatne of exploitation of the civil service for selfish pur¬ 
poses. It Is doubtful, however, whether the rank and file of publlo 
employees have any serious objection to such restraints. Most of 
them welcome the law privately, although for strategic reasons they 
ai^ar publicly to be against such restrictions. Take, for example, 
the experience in New York City with the new law against em¬ 
ployee contributions to political campaigns. When the provision 
was first proposed in the new charter a few years ago the employees 
were alarmed at the Intrusion upon their "political rights" as citi- 
Bsns. In reality the employees supported the law at the polls largely 
because of the hew ^freedom" the new charter held out to them. 
Tbday none of the employees in New York City shed tears over their 
legal inability to make campaign contributions to political war 
chests. The same reaction will follow the application of the Hatch 
law. 

The argument agalxist permitting political activity among public 
en^sloyees was cogently expressed ny Theodore Roosevelt when he 
was on the United Statee Civil Service Commission: 

"A man in the classified service has an entire right to vote as he 
pleases, and to express privately his opinions on all political sub¬ 
jects; but he should not take any active part In political manage¬ 
ment or in political campatos, for precisely the same reasons that 
a Judge, an Army officer, a Regular soldier, or a policeman is barred 
from taking such active part." 

When he later became president he did make a distinction be¬ 
tween those serving In the classiflod and undassifled services, claim¬ 
ing that the latter, appointed for political reasons and havixig to do 


With the determination of political policies, should be excepted ftom 
that rule. He never advocated the exception of routine adminis¬ 
trative positions from the poUtloal-activity rule. There is no doubt 
what his stand would have been on a measure like the Hatch law. 
Indeed, the very nature of the Government service today, with the 
new sooial agencies created under the welfare and economic pro¬ 
grams during the last decade, calls more than ever for impaHial 
administration of these agencies, and elimination of imdue political 
activity has now become imperative. 

FXOBUEM or XNTBRPltBTATION 

In seeking to abridge the jpolltlcal activity of public employees, 
some legislatures undoubtedly will go to extremes. Little dis¬ 
tinction, it is feared, will be made between the right of employee 
groups to support or oppose issues in which they may be directly 
and vitally concerned and their support of or opposition to a par¬ 
ticular candidate deliberately opposing or favoring their cause. 
The issue may not directly, or even Indirectly, Involve the political 
party itself. How is the distinction to be made? 

Equally difficult will be the problem of distinguishing between 
public expression of employee attitudes on nonpartisan policies 
by responsible representatives of the employee organizations and 
prohibited political activity. Where does the former end and the 
latter begin? 

These problems are not easy of solution, and the line may be 
difficult to draw. It would seem, however, that both prudence 
and practicality will largely contribute to and determine the solu¬ 
tion. So long as the actions of the employees or their representa¬ 
tives are not offensive to the public; so long as employees can 
Justify concerted action because the issue Involved peciUlarly and 
directly affects their Interest; so long as their participation does 
not become pernicious and obtrusive, the public will pay little 
attention to them. Like all disciplinary laws, the rigidity of en¬ 
forcement of the Hatch law will depend on the public’s attitude, 
which in turn will depend on the conduct of the employees and 
the sagacity and good faith of the politicians. 

BIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 

The right of public employees to engage in political activity on 
the same basis as is accorded to all other citizens has been a topic 
of dlsoussion among politioal leaders, public employees, and mem¬ 
bers of the legal fraternity. Often they rush to the conclusion that 
any such inhibitions against public-employee participation is in vio¬ 
lation of our fundamental law—diametrically opposed to the Bill 
of Rights, the Magna Carta, and even the Sermon on the Mount. 
Not infrequently our political scientists add to the confusion by 
their failure to distinguish between the relationship of the State 
to its citizens generally and the relationship of the employee to the 
State. 

The validity of laws restricting public employees from engaging 
in undue political activity or making contributions to political-party 
campaign funds has often been attacked by the uninformed. They 
fall to appreciate that the rules against political activity are not 
discriminatory in a legal sense; that they affect equally all persons 
within the classification of public employees. These laws do not 
deprive the employees of "fundamental" rights. They leave the 
employee free to vote as he pleases and to express his views pri¬ 
vately. They do, however, prevent persons while in the service of 
the Government from using their official positions and money con¬ 
tributed by the public for the benefit of any political party. 

ATTTrcrDE OF THE COURTS 

The right of the Congress or the State legislatures to provide any 
reasonable restrictions on the activities of public employees, in¬ 
cluding prohibitions against political activity, has long been 
recognized by the courts. The United States Supreme Coiirt 
has sustained the power of the Congress to prescribe rules of con¬ 
duct for officials and employees of the Federal Government {United 
States V. Wurahaoh, 280 U. S. 890). As long ago as Ex parte Curtis 
(106 U. S. 371) the power of the Congress to provide any reasonable 
conditions for public employment was clearly recognized by the 
Court. The right of the State legislatures similarly to prescribe con¬ 
ditions for employment by the State has been upheld {Atkins v. The 
State of Kansas, 191 U. S. 207; People v. McCullough, 264 III. 1,98 N. E. 
166; McAuliffe v. Mayor of New Bedford, 165 Mase. 116, 29 N. E. 517; 
Qianatasio v. Kaplan, 267 N. Y. 631). 

The issue of prohibiting political activity of employees of the 
State was squarely decided by the Supreme Court of Oregon in 1931 
in the case of Stowe v. Ryan (296 Pac. 857), where the court up¬ 
held the action of the civil service commission of Multnomah 
County (Portland) in removing an employee from office for violating 
the State law prohibiting employees from engaging in political 
activity. It was urged upon the court that such prohibitory statute 
was unconstitutional, as It deprived the employee of certain rights 
as a citizen of the State. It was attacked also as invalid class legis¬ 
lation, and repugnant to the Bill of Rights provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. The Oregon court sustained the power of the State 
to prescribe the conditions of service and the rules of conduct for 
its officers and employees to the extent that it may become neces¬ 
sary to promote efficiency and integrity in the discharge of their 
duties and proper discipline in the public servloe. 

In the light of these decisions there can be little doubt of the 
validity of legislation prohibiting politioal activity or political con¬ 
tributions on the part of publlo employees, whether elected, ap¬ 
pointed politically, or servlzig as a result of competitive tests. 

WHAT the 2>UBLI0 BXFE OTS 

In discussions of this subject much attention has been given to 
the inherent political rights and privileges of employees, Unfortu- 
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ziately little attention has been giren to the rights and welfare of 
tbs jHibttc. The public is obvio^y interested in baviz^ the em¬ 
ployee do his work weU; in having the employse give his time and 
energise to the public service* not to tasks designed to benefit poUti- 
cal organizations. Our taxpayers can hardly be expected to be 
enthusiasUo over compensating employees for poUticai service, rather 
than for public faithfiUness. Nor would the public be enthralled by 
the spectacle of officers and employees in the public service wran¬ 
gling among themselves in political factional fights, party conven¬ 
tions controlled by public officeholders, and political clvibhouses run 
by public employees. Moreover, from the public employee's point of 
view, tindue political activity invites politick reprisals and results 
in friction and hardship to the employee himself. It is difficult to 
see how legitimate activities of public employees wHl suffer under 
the Hatch law. The law will hardly be construed or applied as pro¬ 
hibiting organized employees from protecting their rights or Inter¬ 
ests in mattm directly affecting their own workizig conditions, 
grievances, and general welfare. If this may be viewed as wishful 
thinking or Implied winking at strict and rUpd legalistic interpreta¬ 
tion and construction of the Hatch law. let us be reminded that 
even in application of law there is stm practicality and wisdom. 

WISDOM or THE HATCH ACT 

With the tremendous growth of our public services and the plac¬ 
ing of new reeponslbilities on Government, with its regulatory and 
supervisory powem over private business and ovir new social services, 
the need for nonpartisan, impartial administration becomes in¬ 
creasingly Imperative. Patently, the wisdom of the Hatch law 
prohibiting undue political activity of public employees can hardly 
be challenged. 

We must take away from those who are manning our administra¬ 
tive agencies the right to Influence unduly, if not actually to inter¬ 
fere with, our free elections, if our democratic system is to succeed 
and the free will of the people is to be made known. Democracy 
will succeed only If this problem can be adequately solved by proper 
integration of our political-party system and an impartial, disin¬ 
terested public service. 


Dare We Break the Vicious Circle of Fighting Evil 
With Evil? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 

ADDRESS BY DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK: 

Mr. ANGELL, Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the following address delivered 
on February 19,1939, by Dr. Harry Emerson Posdick: 

For some of us it Is easier to believe in the Christian theology 
than in the Christian ethic. A generation ago many were saying, 
•*We cannot believe your Christian ideas of God, but the ethical 
principles of Jesus are the hope of the world.’' 

Today, however, it is the ethical principles of Jesus that are 
difficult. 

By the Christian ethic I mean no mere ordinary, humane decency, 
loving those who love us, but rather the radical, sometimes in¬ 
credible, demands of Jesus that we love oiur enemies, that if smit¬ 
ten on one cheek we tiim the other also, or if oom^led to go 
2 mile we go 2 Instead, that we do good to those who hate us and 
pray for those who despitefully use us and persecute us. There Is 
the rub today. 

The reason for this is the extraordinary vividness with which a 
powerful temptation assails vb all, ths temptation to resist evil 
with evil. When on the western prairies a conflagration starts, men 
fight fire with fire, burning a swath across which the advancing 
fiames cannot leap. What is thus well done in the physical world 
we are continually tempted to do In the moral world. We fight 
evU with evu. 

WE oorr THOSE WE HATE 

In war, if one side uses poison gas, the other side may at first be 
horrified, but In the end we till succumb. It takes poison gas to 
fight poison gas. If one side uses conscription, which is of the 
essence of dictatorship, the other side, being a democracy, at first 
Is shocked, but in the end copies the technique of the enemy. It 
takes conscription to fight consorlption. 

ta personal relationships we are habitually tempted to meet bad 
temper with bad temper, resentment with resentment, sometimes 
chicanery with chicanery, and in all this we are morally sustained 
because we we are resisting evU-ras, Indeed, we »re, but with 
evil. 

At that cruciftl point Jeeus parts company with us. It Is there 
that his zevduticaiary ethio begins. 


Listen to him: ”How can Satan cast out Satan?** Ridden away 
In the third chapter of Mark’s Gospel that seerdhlng ouestlan 
stands, summing up, I think, the essential meaning of Jesus* way of 
life. ’’How can Satan oast out Satan?” How can evil be the cure 
of evil? How can two wrongs make a right? 

No question could be more pertinent to our modem world, 
where today violence rises on every aide. 111 will is rampant, ag¬ 
gressive iniquities must be resisted by good men, and the tempta¬ 
tion to fight evil with evU is almost irresistible. 

Neverthelees. the question of Jesus haunts the Christian oon- 
sclenee and In quiet moments of insight reveals a strange, uncanny 
common sense—^How can Satan cast out Satan? 

AHSWEamC EVIL BT MORE EVIL 

In the first place, how can the vicious circle of evil answered by 
more evil, answered by more evU, answered by more evU stUl, ever 
be broken unless, somewhere, someone refuses to go on with It? 

Watch this vicious cycle of wrong answering wrong. Iniquity 
rises, demanding that we fight back. So, following ths pattern of 
the natural ethio, against which Jesus took his revolutionary stand, 
we fight bitterness with bitterness, hatred with hatred, viotenoe 
with violence, evil growing In a mounting crescendo as wrong an- 
swe» wrong. 

This process is afoot everywhere, from international relatloii- 
Bhlps, where they bomb our cities and kill our women and chil¬ 
dren. and BO we bomb their cities and kill them, to personal rela¬ 
tionships, where we say, He has been unjust—^I will show him, I 
will pay the devil in hie own coin. 

In this regard how like we human beings are to dogs. For one 
dog barks and the other barks back and the first barks more loudly 
and the second becomes more noisy still, In amounting crescendo 
of hostility. So one man excused his terrier to the exasperated 
owner of another. “After all,” he said, “the dog is only human.” 

THE TRAGEDY OE NAME CALLING 

From the time, as children, we fell Into angry name calling, 
each trying to lay his tongue to some more stinging epithet, we all 
have faced this elemental problem, and now that, more mature, we 
are more dignified, our resentment taking a colder form but 
remaining still resentment quite unredeemed, who does not know 
that vicious circle of bitterness answered by bitterness, answered 
by bitterness again? It is the tragedy of the world. 

Shakespeare dramatized this in Romeo and Juliet, which, far 
from being a drama of romantic love alone, is first of all a play 
about a feud—the house of Capulet against the house of Mon¬ 
tague. The first and last words of the play concern the feud, one 
house against the other, hating each other, meeting violence with 
violence, evil growing by what It feeds upon, and two wrongs never 
coming out right. Remember Mercutlo, slain In the duel and in 
the insight of his dying mcanent crying, “A plague o’ both your 
houses 1” 

“GIVE MB THY HAND” 

In the theater one sees people go out before the final scene, as 
though, the love poetry Mng over, they thought the play was 
done. Shakespeare would have disliked that. It Is the final scene, 
the climax of the play that he was driving at, where Capulet and 
Montague stand ashamed and penitent, their long and bitter feud 
stopped In midcourse by a love that broke the vicious circle of its 
hate. In that final moment of the play, when a Christian might 
kneel as before the mystery of the cross. Capulet says, “O brother 
Montague, give me thy hand.” 

So Shakespeare, after his own fashion, dramatized what the Chris¬ 
tian ethic would say that the world's feud can never end and the 
vicious circle of wrong answering wrong come to a close until 
somewhere, somebody refuses to go on with it. Jesus meant this 
by his homely saying that if a man Is smitten on one cheek he 
BhotUd not smite back, starting thus an endless chain of 
retaliation. 

Let him try a new technique. Better, he would say, that one 
adventure on a revolutionary ethic and, if two blows must be given, 
take both rather than give one. hat him see if he cannot thus 
break the endless sequence of fighting evil with evil, whereby we 
always become the evil that we fight. 

This, of course, is what the pacifists at their best are driving at 
with reference to war. The most shameful aspect of our present 
intemationsa situation, Z think, is ths way we ape the enemies we 
hate. 

ABE WE '*TEB KEN** TO inCTATOE8BIP8T 

The dictatorships say war, so we say war. They build vast arma¬ 
ments, BO we build vast armaments. Step by step, day by day. we 
become their “yes men.” They say, dictatorial control of the Nation 
for the sake of war’s efficiency. So in W^tshington we propose hills 
that provide, on the day of war’s declaration, that the Nation shall 
conscript life, prqiierty, labor, oonsoience. 

The dictatorships say, let the War Department determine the 
foreign policy. So we, too, against the trsdltion of our people and 
the very words of our Constitution, say the same thing, and in 
Washington—^witness the proposition for the fortification of 
Guam—-not eo much the dvlllan repremntatlves of the people as 
^e Army and the Navy begin to initiate, and so ultimately to pre¬ 
determine, our foreign pohoy. 

WE sioHrr xvn, wi t h evil and secomb the evil that we ieght 

What apes w© are. We copy those we hate. We fight evil with 
evil and become the evil that we fight. We will conquer them, we 
say, and so of all we let them make us In their image. 
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All this we do. thtzUclng Jesus to be a visionary idealist. He la 
not. His ettuos sbow a mm realistlo insight Into what Is going on 
in this modem world than does our boasted hardheadednesa. 

Despite their governments* the people of all the nations. In their 
hearts and homes, want peaioe. Somewhere, sometime, millions of 
men and women must stand up and cry. We*re through; we will 
not go on forever with war causing more war. causing more war. 
causing more war still. 

Xf someone says. "But we may be compelled to go to war." I atic 
only that the meaning of that be realistically faced. For in the 
war you say America is compelled to enter, every cruelty that 
human beings, implemented with unprecedented instruments, can 
millet on human beings will be Indicted. In that terridc wrestling 
bout no holds will be barred. The word "sacred" will be dropped 
from the human vocabulary, and neither child nor woman, home, 
church, school, honor, nor plighted faith will be respected. 

NO ONV CAN RXALLT WIN A WAS 

If we are the apes of our enemies in peacetime. In wartime we 
will be apes Indeed. Every cruelty they devise we will match. 
Every devastation they Inflict on human beings we will equal. In 
the end no barbarity will be beneath us. 

The boys we bore In travail and reared In love In our homes, 
schools, and churches will become the "yes" men of the enemies we 
fight, in every dastardly deed they do. They will be compelled to. 

And when it is over, in a world where all agree that no one can 
really win a war, with civilization. It may be, wrecked, with a thou¬ 
sand new problems raised for every one solved and countless hatreds 
engendered for every one satisfied, I can think of only one factor 
that still will atand quite unimpaired, namely, the strange man of 
QalUee whom many call a visionary idealist still asking with mfinlte 
sorrow, "How can Satan cast out Satan?" 

Let us take a further step and note that whether or not this 
principle of Jesus that evil Is not to be fought with evil appeals 
to us, depends primarily on what It Is that most of all we want. 
Do we really want to cast out Satan? Do we most of all desire to 
get rid of the evil of the world? Multitudes of people want some¬ 
thing else altogether—^their own prestige, personal or national, their 
gain and profit, their vengeance even, or their private conquest. 
Of course, to such Jesus’ ethic la preposterous. 

TKX SUPREME AIM OF JESUS 

We cannot see Hls meaning truly any more than we can see the 
windows of a Gothic cathedral until we go inside, and from within 
Hls life understand what most of all He wanted. Above all else He 
wanted to rid the world of Its evil. Whatever It cost, whether It 
brought Him to the cross or no, somehow to rid the world of Its 
evil was Hls passionate desire. If that Is what a man wants, then 
evil Is not an Instrument to use. 

It is only In the light of this supreme aim and motive of Jesus 
that one can see Hls ethical principles as reasonable. If one wants 
most of all to cast out Satan, then an alliance with Satan is no 
means to that end. 

THE FOLLT OF VINDI CT I VE WESS 

Translate this Into personal life and its truth is clear. A man 
does a wrong to us; what do we want? It may be that our first im¬ 
petuous desire turns to vindictiveness—an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. 

So one man I know of had an enemy. For years financially he 
laid for him until he got him, sold him out, lock, stock, barrel, 
house, and furniture, and, with a satisfaction which only the 
vindictive know, cried, "My God! but that’s conquering!" If a 
man wants that, then Jesus’ ethic Is preposterous. 

When, however, a man did Jesus a wrong, Jesus felt concern for 
the man. ’There are different ways in which one can intimate the 
presence of need and none more unmistakable than to be unfair, 
unjust, Ungenerous. When a man does a wrong it is as though he 
flew unwittingly a flag of distress and uttered a cry for help. 

Evildoing may be variously interpreted. It may cry to us. 
"Revenge." It may say, "Ignore me." It may say, "S O S"; there is 
a need to be met, a deep want In this man’s life, an evil that by 
good will, perchance, you may help to cure. 

So when the Samaritan villagers used Jesus despltefully, He was 
sorry for the villagers. When Judas betrayed Him, He was heart¬ 
broken because He could not help Judas. It was the wrong¬ 
heartedness Itself He wanted to get rid of, the unkindness and 
bitterness He wished to banish from the earth. When one takes 
the measure of this supreme motive, Jeeus’ ethic becomes not 
preposterous but Inevitable. Satan cannot cast out Satan. 
axBK ANb BAcames abb necessary 

If someone says that this ethic is risky, that it is bound to cost 
■acriflee and when used on some people Is sure to fall, I answer, 
of course It Is. During the last blizzard, we are told, a woman 
llvli:^ on a branch of the Ohio saw a poor dog drifting on the 
loe Itoes and. touched with pity, ran to the stream, with difficulty 
launched her boat, fought for 2 hours before she reached the dog 
and brought him safely back. Then he bit her and she died of 
rabies, 

There are human oursjlke that. Of all men In history, do you 
think Jesus did not know It? But He wotild say. I think, "Take 
It any way you will, human life Is risky; you cannot avoid risk 
In life, and the salvation of the world depends on men and 
women who wlU take this risk, to face iU will with good will, to 
try to break the vicious circle of evil’s sequence, where wrong 
answers wrong, and when two blows must be given to take both 
rather than give one." 


A MINZSTRT OF GOOD WILL 

If we say, in certain personal relationships this ethic can be mads 
to work and it was only of these Individual relationships that 
Jesus was thinking, i siu^ect that shows how little we know about 
Jes^ world. He was not tucked off in a forgotten corner of the 
earth. He lived on one of the major highways of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Every breath of news, I suspect, from the Thames to the 
Euphrates soon or late came to Nazareth. 

He lived in a violent generation when force ruled the world and 
might made right as terribly as It does today. He lived In a nation 
seething with violent revolt. He dealt not only with Sadducees, 
compromising with Rome; not only with Pharisees, waiting for their 
supernatural Messiah to come from heaven and redeem them; but 
With zealots, flery, militant, revolutionary rebels, crying out for 
bloodshed to make right their heinous wrongs. 

This public situation, so dreadfully like ours, Jesus had In mind 
when He turned His back on revenge and bloodshed and based hls 
ministry on undlscourageable good will. 

It was this public situation He faced In the temptation at the 
beginning of Hls ministry, when the devil, as It were, showed Him 
all the kingdoms of the earth and said, "All these things will I 
give Thee If Thou wilt fall down and worship me." 

How perennial a temptation that is. How terribly it assails us all 
today. To join forces with the devil to beat the devil, to fight evil 
with evil—ah, Christ, how did Tou resist the pressure of It in Your 
time, and how In a world like this do You expect us to follow You? 

SATAN CANNOT CAST OUT SATAN 

Yet when In calmer moments one faces the facts, one wonders 
If he is not right. Satan cannot cast out Satan. All history Is a 
running commentary on that. The means determine the end. 
Everlastingly that is true—^the means determine the end. We of 
all generations should understand that. 

Did we not fight a war to make the world safe for democracy? 
We were resisting evil. We prided ourselves on that. We were 
morally Indignant against a real wrong and sacrlflclally devoted to 
a holy cause. We would make the world safe for democracy. Con¬ 
scription to make the world safe for democracy. Poison gas, bomb¬ 
ing of open cities, blockades that starved millions, to make the world 
safe for democracy. Dictatorial control of the whole Nation’s life— 
even of what we ate and wore—the very suspension of the Bill of 
Rights, to make the world safe for democracy. And in the end a 
treaty, the only kind of treaty modem war can issue in—vengeful, 
selfish, cruel—to make the world safe for democracy. 

THE SANEST REALIST OF US ALL 

Bo we woke up to find the world less safe for democracy than It 
had been In generations. We discovered that war, being essentially 
totalitarian and dictatorial, cannot defend democracy, but that the 
means determine the end. Ah, Christ, You are not a visionary 
idealist; You are the sanest realist of us all. Satan cannot cast 
out Satan. 

Let us take a further step and note the positive power of this 
ethic when It Is put to work. For it Is not weak, as the average 
man thinks, but very strong. Of all ridiculous beatitudes, some 
would say, the most Incredible is the one where Jesus sums this 
ethic up and the faith on which It is built: "Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth." What nonsense, says the average 
man. 

Yet would you stake your credit upon the opposite? Blessed 
are the Hitlers for they shall inherit the earth! Would you? Grant 
him every temporary victory you think possible. Would you say 
that In the long run he will Inherit the earth? I know no Intelli¬ 
gent person who thinks that. All history rises up against that. 

EMPIRES BUILT ON FORCE FADE AWAY 

Like children’s sand houses built upon the shore, age after age 
the tides of destiny have risen and wiped out the empires built 
on force. Of all contrasts in history none could be more dispro¬ 
portionate than that between the Roman Empire on one side and 
Calvary’s cross upon the other. Yet the Roman Empire has fallen 
and many another empire since, like children's blocks toppling in a 
row, but still that cross stands and haimts the conscience of the 
world. 

So I think Jesus sat many a day upon the hills above Nazareth 
and looked across the plain of Ssdraelon, stretching mile after mile 
before his gaze. There the historic battles of the world had been 
fought. There the empires of the Euphrates and the Nile had 
clashed. Age after age violence had met violence and kings and 
pharaohs had fallen in futility, and Satan had never cast out Satan 
yet. 

It was from that vision, not first of an Ideal but of the facts, that 
Jesus went out, I think, determined, though he died for it, to intro¬ 
duce into the world a new and revolutionary ethic—^meet 111 will 
with good will, dare to break the vicious circle of evil answering evil, 
never fight wrong with wrong. Satan cannot cast out Satan. 

THE PROPER USB OF FOROB 

This does not mean that all use of force is Satanic. Coercion has 
Its proper place in life, always IzuUoatlng a pathological condition 
but capable of salutary use in the Interests of the whole commu¬ 
nity, as, for example, against the Insane or the criminal. Even In 
such realms, however, the Christian ethic has been so far influen¬ 
tial that not retaliation but cure and reformation have become the 
test and aim of intelligent procedtire. 

Because one believes In municipal police one is not by any logic 
driven, as some seem to suppose, to believe in war. War is a highly 
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specialized form of force, in Its preparations, proceduree, and re- 
•mts diatlngu te hal>l6 from any other of force’s exhibitions. One 
may baUeve In the police and think dueling wrong; one may grant 
the salutary nature of coercion communally applied for the good 
of all and stUl think gladiatorial shows are uzunltigat^ and out¬ 
moded evil. 

WAX XB aATAWlC. ANB Om.T SATAN OAXNS 

So one may pray and work for an ultimate international com¬ 
munity. in which the collective security of all is the aim of all, and 
the policing of the world is the Joint affair of all, and may etlU see 
clearly that at the present moment no war will mean that or any¬ 
thing aimed In that direction, but will be the old satanlc, retalia¬ 
tory process, motived by imperialistic ambitions and waged with 
sadistic savagery to an end catastrophloally evil. War is satanlc. 
and only Satan has anything to gain from It. 

However some may doubt the possibility of applying this prin¬ 
ciple to public affairs, how can one doubt its magisterial power in 
personal relationships? I would almost venture to say that any 
special fineness of spirit that anybody here possesses is his because 
sometime he has lived at the receiving end of this ethical principle. 

For there are three kinds of goodness In the world. First, coerced 
goodness, where someone is good to us because we can require it. 
That is not impressive. Then there is deserved goodness, where we 
have been good to someone and now. quid pro quo. so much for so 
much, he is good to us. That is not deeply Impressive. Then there 
is undeserved goodness, where we have been unworthy, ungenerous, 
unkind, unjust, and, lol someone comes back at us with good will 
and friendliness. 

From the days at home when our parents so treated us, through 
all our lives, no force has reached so deep, laid hold so hard, lifted 
so powerfully as that. Thank God not everybody has slapped back 
at us. Thank God some people did go the second mile with us. 
The salvation of the world depends on the multiplication of people 
who imderstand and practice that adventxirous ethic. 

WHAT SHALL AMEBICA DO? 

Do not represent me as having said that it is simple to apply 
this principle to the world’s large affairs. It Is desperately dlffloult. 
No one of us is wise enough to see around the next comer. Only 
as Americans this seems clear, that we are at the fork of the road 
and that either we are going to throw the vast influence of this 
Nation on the side of those constructive forces that make for Inter¬ 
national good will and conference Instead of violence or else we 
are in for an era dominated by our aping of our enemies. 

They make war! We make war! They build vast armamentst 
We build vast armaments! They use poison gas! We use poison 
gas! They say, All restrictions off on the most brutal Instincts of 
mankind! We say the same, until once more, fighting evil with 
evil until we are the evil that we fight, far from conquering o\ir 
enemies we let them make us after their own image. 

So at long last, at the end of a ruinous era, we shall be facing 
again the question—which God grant us grace to face now before 
it 16 too late—“How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
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Mr, OARTNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record. I desire to include the following radio 
address delivered by me as guest speaker for the United 
Businessmen Association of Philadelphia over station WFIL 
on January 13.1940: 

My fellow citizens, it to my piupose in the few minutes allotted to 
me to give to my listeners an unbiased and concise picture of the 
problems facing Congress, and -therefore facing the Nation, for I 
believe Congress is the pulse of the Nation, giving a true picture of 
the heartbeat—^the pe<^le. 

Under our beautiful and unequaled system of freedom of the press 
end radio, the American public to the best informed in the world, 
one of the greatest Uberties that we enjoy in this country is the 
fact that no one tells us what we may or may not read, hear, or say. 
This condition makes for the supreme health of our democratic 
form of government. This permits me,to come before this great 
unseen audience to speak from my heart of the American scene as 
I View It. The things I say to you today are my own expressions 
ahd ideas, neither dictated nor prescribed by any master other than 
my own conscience. 

Having made a flying return from Washington to fin this most 
welcome engsgement, 1 feca that I will have made a worth-while 
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trip if I can leave with you some idea of the magiUtude and serloua- 
nees of the affairs of the Nation. As you know, in onUniuy tiines 
the duties of a Congressman are many and manifold. In normal 
days a Congressman develops a huge business. For instance, during 
the second session (ff the present Seventy-sixth Congress my own 
oflloe had to read, study, and answer some 6/)00 letters on the neu¬ 
trality measure alone. Besides the task of studying legislation and 
attending meetings of the House and of committees, izmumerable 
constituents bring a wide variety of problems to their Congressmen. 
This exchange of problems, this trading of ideas, this constant con¬ 
tact with the people who enabled me to reach the office which I so 
proudly hold, nave been invaluable in guiding my actions in Wash¬ 
ington. Truly, Congressmen, above all other persons In public office, 
must never lose sight of the fact that they are servants of the people, 
answerable at all times to their constituents. A Congreseman who 
attempts to shut himself off from the citizenry would be as senseless 
as the proverbial ostrich. 

I modestly believe that this present term will develop Into one of 
the most momentous in the hUtory of our democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment. and I believe that paramount to all the probtoms are thoee 
concerning affairs here at home. 

As usual, the session began with a Budget message from the 
President, which, in itself, requires endless hours of study. It to 
not my intent to bore you with long lists of figures that have been 
so prominently displayed in the local press—^figures which of them¬ 
selves are staggering and far beyond the grasp of the average 
citizen. It is too early in the session to keep these figures alive, 
for they will be many times revised before any appropriations are 
made. Besides, figures in themselves do not always give a true 
picture, and even trained statisticians and economists differ widely 
in their interpretations. That we must have money to run the 
affairs of our Government is elemental—^the amount a question 
mark. Admittedly, the President says, national defense must be 
strengthened and the tremendous cost of relief reduced. In study¬ 
ing this Budget message we must bear in mind the fact that the 
per capita debt for all branches of Government has grown from 
$59.28 in 1918 to nearly $500 per person last year. We must bear 
In mind that some day a start must be made toward payment of the 
public debt, which will be a very painful undertaking, for those 
who have subscribed to the belief that we have been getting some¬ 
thing for nothing are due for a rude awakening, and the sooner It 
comes, to my mind, the better off we shall be. 

Another primary essential of this and future terms of Congress 
is to keep Americans united for peace. Of course, It is Inevitable, in 
times of war abroad, that we approach a consideration of our home 
problems by way of discussing foreign affairs, but we must not lose 
sight of home issues because of complications overseas. There can 
be no more illuminating picture of what happens to nations whose 
internal plight becomes desperate than what to going on across the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

We must admit that we cannot shut the door to the economic 
results of Europe's hostilities, but it is gratifying to report that the 
tznanlmous opinion in the Congress is unalterably for keeping 
America out of those hostilities. To this end there are many steady¬ 
ing forces in the United States constantly bringing their ideas to 
the Members of the Congress. The United Business Men's Asso¬ 
ciation, under whose auspices I speak today, has done an excellent 
Job of rallying public opinion. One of the greatest forces for good 
in the Nation today are the veterans' organizations, among whose 
members I am proud to be numbered, and who are constantly on 
the job of educating the general public to think and act neutrally, 
to think and act in the best Interests of God and country, to think 
and act for the preservation of American democracy as set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States and the Bill of Rights. 
There can be no doubt that the men who participated in America's 
wars are still seiMng with far more valuable ammunition than that 
which fires guns and destroys lives; it is the ammunition that builds 
peace and good will. There are hundreds of other truly American 
organizations—fraternal, civic, and religious-cooperating with and 
augmenting each other. 1 say “religious” because this Nation to 
founded upon the principles of religion and tolerance; so long as 
those principles survive, so long will peace In America survive. 

Again a further problem arises In the President's request for taxes 
to meet the cost of the needed defense Increase. We must bear in 
mind the already heavy burden of taxes paid by our people—em¬ 
ployers and employees, wage earners and Jobless, young and old. 
If we are cognizant of these burdens, you can readily sec that no 
Member of Congress can rush blindly in to cast a yea or nay vote. 
We must first determine what would be the best defense policy— 
how much we are expected to defend. As you can readily see, this 
in Itself could well take up the time of an entire session. 

We all desire a Nation so well defended from within and without 
that no enemy would ever dare challenge our right to live in peace 
and harmony, a Navy second to none, an armed force beyond ques¬ 
tion the most efficient, loyal, and ready for any emergency. May I 
digress for a moment to discuss the enemy within our gates, for 
they torm a major part of our home problems. It is gratifying to 
read in the report of that splendid Investigating group known as 
the Dies committee that subversive thought and action is declining. 
But that does not say that we can sit back and claim victory. The 
patriotic fervor that has aroused our citizens to combat subversive 
elements must be maintained until every vestige, every iota of un- 
American thought has been washed from our shores. We must 
never cease In our campaign to awaken Amexlcans to their clvio 
duty. We must never lessen or fall to keep alight the fires of Jus¬ 
tice. freedom, and democracy. We must be Jealous of the rights of 
citizenship and make It our bounden duty to see that none shall 
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transgress thereon. We ttittat gtiard onr youth and protect them 
from the poison of foreign Ideologies. We must keep ever before 
the public the glorlee that are America’s. Our youth must have an 
undeviatlng faith that the sullerlngs of Valley Porge. the trials and 
tribulations of ’dl and *65, the exploits and valor of '98, the great 
deeds of '17 and *18 have given them acres of diamonds far richer 
than any vague promises of a utopia beyond our shores. How 
anyone who for a single day could walk the streets of our beloved 
city, seeing and greeting friends as man to man, seeing our free 
commerce, people going into churches of their choice, riding vehicles 
of their choice, coming and going as they will, pursuing happiness 
In their own way, and still look across the seas for guidance, Is 
beyond me. Anyone who would refuse to defend with his very life 
the richness and fullness of those acres of diamonds certainly has 
no right to protection here. 

I regret the time does not permit to go Into the ramifications of 
reclprccal‘trade treaties and tariffs, except to say that they require 
deep study by experts of varying economic theories and a wide 
exchange of views before anything concrete can be evolved. 

Another home problem, and one which may develop into the most 
Important of all, is that of the relations between labor and industry 
and unemployment. Admittedly, the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
Is unsatisfactory to both the sincere labor union and to the em¬ 
ployers of labor: Admittedly, by both sides, It must be made 
equitable to all: but so that further mistakes may be prevented 
and further botched laws written upon the statute books, thorough 
and complete study of all phases of the question must be made 
before action is taken. It is futile to talk of a nation united for 
peace so long as despotic laws which foment conditions of strife 
remain on the statute books, but it is equally futile to believe 
that this situation can be righted In any limited space. 

Prom the foregoing you can readily see that our foreign policy 
should not be overstressed at the expense of home problems. Mil¬ 
lions are unemployed, billions of hoarded dollars so necessary to 
create business and industry are still being withheld from invest¬ 
ment through uncertainty. Only settlement of our domestic affairs 
can start the wheels of true recovery and lasting prosperity. I 
think I can speak for the vast majority of my fellow members of 
Congress when I say that we will attack these problems in the true 
American spirit of fair play by always bearing in mind that two- 
party politics Is the very backbone of our American system of 
democracy; that honest difference of opinion with those In office 
is the birthright of every American citizen. We must not be swayed 
by brilliant oratory, by half truths, by Innuendoes: we must bear In 
mind that no party or group has a copyright on the best road to 
peace and prosperity. 

I assure you that I will attack those problems wholeheartedly 
and open-mlndedly, and, believe me. my every vote will be cast 
solely on the principle that I think my actions are guided by what 
I believe Is best for this Nation we love. 

To you, Mr. Trelster, and to the United Business Men's Associa¬ 
tion, my slncereat thanks for the privilege of being with you today. 


The Cost of Tinkering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 


BDITORIAL PROM THE CHICAGO HERALD-KXAMINER OP 
JANUARY 8, 1940 


Mr. WCX>DRUFP of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend xny remarks in the Record, I Include the following 
editorial from the Chicago Herald-Examiner of January 8, 
1040: 

[From the Chicago Herald ^Examiner of January 8,1940] 

THfe COST OF TINKERING 

George N. Peek, who administered the agricultural, program of the 
New Deal In Its early days and parted company with it when the 
original objectives were abandoned, recently analyzed the present 
farm problem for the Hcarst newspapers. 

Mr. Peek Is a good agricultural authority, and reliable. 

When he sairs the farm policies of the New Deal, particularly the 
policy of encoxiraglng and promoting ruinous foreign competition 
with American agriculture^ are responsible for current agricultural 
depression, it must be considered as a meritorious and unprejudiced 
opinion. 

Mr. Peek says aU of that and much more. 

He says the present system of burdensome appropriations by 
Congress for the relief of agriculture wtU be necessary only as long 
as the Government continues to impose unsound and unwise foreign 
competitive conditions upon American agriculture. 


«*The present administration,*' he declares **ha8 been tinkering 
with the problem for 7 years. 

“While encouraging Imports from foreign farmers, it has spent 
billions of dollars of the taxpayers' money to bolster the income 
of the American farmer, and designedly it has undertaken to buy 
his Independence of action." 

Mr. Peek calls this an Intolerable situation, "created by increasing 
costs of production and decreasing production itself, and by ex¬ 
panding Imports enormously not only depressing home markets, 
but displacing American Jobs." 

Asserting that foreign farm products come from countries where 
lower wage and living standards prevail, Mr. Peek 6 a 3 rB: 

“If our farmers have to compete In such a market as that, how 
can they be compensated except by a hand-out?" 

He says, and he should know, having been In the New Deal at 
the outset, that the trouble with the New Deal farm program is 
that it is based on “too many blueprints" and Is shaped by “too 
many bright young architects." 

“It is well demonstrated," says Mr. Peek, “that production cannot 
be controlled, nor can competing Imports be allowed on the theory 
that they raise buying power. 

“Let us not camouflage the fact that domestic prices must be a 
little higher, but how much better that Is than pouring out money 
in subsidies for wasteful Government bureaus to police and 
distribute." 

Intimating that the purported reciprocal-trade policies and agree¬ 
ments of the American State Department tie American farm prices 
to world markets, Mr. Peek significantly warned: 

"Bo long as we keep agricultural prices tied to world price levels 
this question will be with us unless we submerge the farmer and 
industrial worker to the wage levels and living standards of foreign 
countries." 

Mr. Peek's conclusion Is inescapably sound and American. 

“We should," he advises, “reorganize the Tariff CommlEslon Into a 
real foreign-trade board and make It responsible to Congress and 
the President for policies of foreign trade and financial transactions, 
confining the State Department to the diplomatic activities and 
policies which have been its traditional sphere." 

In short, American agriculture should be protected against Its 
acts and policies, and it should not be solicitous of foreign welfare 
and covetous of foreign applause, to the detriment and disparage¬ 
ment of American welfare and opinion. 


The President Should Speak for Himself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that this 
morning’s Washington papers carry the news that the State 
Democratic chairman of Ohio, one Arthur L. Llmbach, has 
announced that “Ohio’s 52 delegates to the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention will go there ready to support the renomi¬ 
nation of President Roosevelt for a third term,” I think it is 
now a safe assumption to conclude that Franklin Roosevelt Is 
an active aspirant for a third-term nomination if he can get 
it by use of all means at his command. Consequently, I feel 
that the editorial at the conclusion of these remarks will make 
fruitful reading for members of all parties, since it discasses 
something very vital to the perpetuation of the entire Ameri¬ 
can ideal of self-government. 

It is inconceivable that the action of Ohio Democrats was 
taken without the tacit consent, if not the direct promotion, 
of the President himself; the device of using Senator Dona- 
HEY as a favorite-son “front” to provide a stalking horse for 
holding “third termites” in line is a thin disguise of the 
administration’s ambitions. The evidence indicating the 
President’s great desire to capture the third-term nomination 
is increasing every day. The timidity of all other Democratic 
Presidential aspirants—^with the exception of courageous and 
capable Mr. Jack Qarner —^in announcing themselves indicates 
the fear of the administrative “crack-down” which would fol¬ 
low such annoimcement. Such Rooseveltlan hatchet men as 
Ickes and Jackson would speedily deliver hymns of hate 
against lesser men than Mr. Garner who would dare to an¬ 
nounce themselves in opposition to the President’s personal 
ambitions. The pathetic spectacle of the rapidly fading 
McNutt, who Is trying to sell himself as a leader of men and 
a man of Presidential capabilities, when by his own oxnis- 
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tsim his courage and stamina is of such synthetic stuff that 
he prefaces his please<^vote-for«me speeches with the vapid 
confession thdt he is a candidal^ ''only if the President tells 
me Z can run/' is sufficiently unattractive to deter many other 
“if candidates" from sedling the Democratic nomination. 
Thus the President drives other possible aspirants to cover 
or forces them to campaign under such ridiculous circum¬ 
stances that the public loses all confidence in their quaUties 
of leaden^ip and self-decision. 

Ihe attached editorial states the case fairly and fully 
against the fulfillment of the President's apparent ambitions 
to get the third nomination “even If he has to organize a 
self-inspired draft movement" to get it. In my opinion, one 
of the greatest indictments of the New Deal and of the entire 
Roosevelt regime is the fact that It has permitted no other 
leaders to develop or to reach the headlines except the Chief 
himself. As a Republican, I am glad our party has a steadily 
growing list of Presidential aspirants with courage enough 
to become bona fide candidates. 1 am happy to belong to a 
party not so devoid of leadership that it must rely upon the 
advice or ambitions of one man to determine its destiny. I 
am proud to belong to a party which reflects the true spirit 
of the American system. 

In a coimtry with more educational institutions than any 
other five countries in the world, it represents a terrific In¬ 
dictment of their output and methods to assume that we have 
presently only 1 man out of 130,000,000 who is wise or able 
enough to serve as President. Such a philosophy of “defeat¬ 
ism," It is true. Is In harmony with the New Deal defeatist 
attitude that with one-third of our people under-housed and 
under-fed we must nevertheless reduce and curtail farm pro¬ 
duction in order to raise farm prices, with no admission of 
the hope that we might be able to improve methods of distri¬ 
bution to feed more people additional food produced at better 
prices. With 48 separate States training public leaders in 
their legislatures and In their official executive departments 
and with innumerable county and city governments providing 
training opportunities for potential national leaders, it is a 
sorry sort of pessimism which must pervade the Democratic 
Party when It prepares to confess It has no other leader 
capable of carrying the torch than the present occupant of 
the White House. If that is true In 1940, and if by some 
unfortunate miracle the President should be reelected for a 
third term, how much more true this same predicament would 
be in 1044. And by 1948 perhaps men of all parties would 
suffer from the same fears which now inhibit men like McNutt 
and Hull and Wallace and other “careful-hopefuls." 

Americans should remember that the violation of our third- 
term tradition to permit Presidents to rule—I use “rule" ad¬ 
visedly, because with such protracted regimes they would no 
longer purport to “serve"—the people for 12 or 16 years would 
be to do in America the thing we are so loudly disapproving 
in the totalitarian countries of Asia and Europe. After all, 
12 years is a longer period of one-man rule than is chalked 
up by most of the one-man governments of Europe. This 
country must not yield to the totalitarian influences from 
abroad to the extent of adopting their objectives, if not their 
methods, at home. With so many other Issues confronting 
the country, it will be unfortunate if the question of abandon¬ 
ing government by the people for government by family 
dynasties should become the big issue in the 1940 campaign; 
but if the Democratic Party is really so devoid of leadership 
that it can produce no other candidate, we Republicans will 
welcome the opportunity to let America speak for itself, once 
and for aU, on this epoch-making decision. The biggest con¬ 
tribution this count^ can make today to a world quaking 
from totalitarianism and one-man autocrats would be to 
demonstrate In 1940 that we can change Executives—not 
necessarily parties—in this country In an orderly fashion and 
i^t the common people of the country are still capable of 
governing themselves and of developing a steady succession of 
new leadership. It would have a fatal effect throughout the 
world If we at this time were to collectively cmfesa our own 
allegiance to one-man government. 


The following editorial is from South Dakota^ leading 
daily newspaper, the Siouk Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader: ' 
TBX vgmxaan should spsah 

The impt grows that President Eoosevelt will not be a candi¬ 
date for a third term. 

But as long as he falls to apeak, uncertainty in respect to his 
intentions will exist. 

Obviously, regardless of any decision he may have made In his 
inner mind, he Is eager to maintain this uncertainty. He wants the 
people to continue to regard him as a prospective candidate. 

In so doing, he violates at least the spirit of the third-term tra¬ 
dition. He indicates he is toying with the possibilities of an addi- 
tional term. 

In as vigorous an editorial as we have seen on the subject, the 
Baltimore Sun insists that the President should state that he is not 
a candidate for a third term. 

The Sun gives voice to its attitude in the following forceful 
paragraphs: 

**We have lodged in the Presidential office such power as Washing¬ 
ton and Jefferson, in their prescient concern for the future, never 
Imagined. We have given the President command of a veritable 
army of officeholders, and the potentialities of this army are known 
to every politician in the land. We have given the President con¬ 
trol, direct or Indirect, over payment of subsidies to citizens which 
run Into billionB of dollars annually. We have given the President, 
acting through obedient subordinates, authority to make regula¬ 
tions which have the force of law In governing the lives and the 
property of 130,000,000 human beings. 

'‘This unprecedented power must not remain for long in any 
man's hands.’* 

In conclusion It offers these suggestions for the consideration of 
President Boosevelt: 

"Measiirlng all these considerations, general and particular, Mr. 
Roosevelt's candidacy for a third term would be a peril In the life 
of the American people. In the long view it would be a peril to 
our national economy and our political institutions. In the im¬ 
mediate future It would be a peril to orderly relations within the 
Government, whether the Immediate future holds in store for this 
Nation peace or war. 

“It is a peril which ought definitely to be removed. And the 
threat of that peril ought definitely to be removed. These are not 
times for the growth of such suspicion, in the Congress and in 
public places, as must inevitably follow from silence on Mr. Roose¬ 
velt's part while members of his Cabinet and his diplomatic corps, 
and others within his intimate group, openly attempt to promote 
a third term. These are times when, above all else, there is need 
for that mutual trust and that sense of solid foundations which 
follow from respect in high places for tested principles and tested 
precepts. 

“Mr. Roosevelt should declare publicly his obedience to the un¬ 
written rule against the third term.” 

The statement from the Sun carries weight because of Its logic. 
It carries additional weight, however, because it is an old-time 
Democratic newspaper—a newspaper that thro\Lgh the years has 
cherished the institutions befriended by the party which President 
Roosevelt now represents in Washington. 

A democracy cannot be a one-man nation. To say that there Is 
no one who can succeed Roosevelt is to assert that we are Incapable 
of governing ourselves. 


Let Us Think Sanely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 


article by dr, aEOEGB W. PEAVY 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following article by Dr. 
George W. Peavy, president of Oregon State College; 

Let Us Tbutb: Sanblv 

(By Dr. George W, Peavy, president, Oregon State College) 

In this atmosphere of peace, with these thousands of yo\mg men 
and womML bouyant and free, planning and building for lives of 
service and usefulness, it seems like introducing a discordant note 
In a beautiful harmony to speak of wars, or sordid ambitions, of the 


these *22 years ago on the campiis of our own Oregon State College. 
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Nftture was as kind thea as now. Students were as happy and care¬ 
free. as ambltlcwui, and as tiopeful as the members of thlB student 
body are today. With a wide ocean between our country and war- 
mad Europe we felt remote and secure. But in brief months Insidi¬ 
ous propaganda, malicious misrepresentations, and unfortunate 
incidents l^ransformed a placid-minded, peace-loving nation into a 
hysterical, crusading, revenge-seeking people, bearing aloft the ban¬ 
ner of human liberty and having for their great ideal and objective 
**maklng the world safe for democracy/* Impelled by the tremendous 
force of public opinion, we declared war and we sent more than a 
million of our choicest sons to the slaughterhouse of Europe. 

AMiatlCA MUST FACS THE FACTS 

The record shows it happened once. It can happen again. It will 
happen again unless the American people firmly resolve to be ruled 
by reason and not by emotion, to sift the tiny kernel of truth out 
of vast masses of propaganda; coolly to face the facts of history to 
the end that they may know the truth, and knowing the truth, may 
be kept free of any entanglements with the unclean and sordid 
political mess of Europe. 

With a vivid remembrance and knowledge of what happened to 
our country in the period of the Great World War, of the awful 
price we paid for the part we played in It, and having, because of 
this knowledge and remembrance, a keen sense of responsibility to 
you, students of Oregon State College, and to the thousands like 
you, upon whom would rest the burden of another conflict should it 
come, I am compelled to counsel with you, hoping that I may help 
you to think straight and hoping, too. that we may stand united on 
a program which will best safeguard the interests of the United 
States of America. 

To my way of thinking, as the situation now stands, the war 
In Enirope Is strictly a matter of European concern. Fundamen¬ 
tally, this war does not differ from the hundred and one other wars 
which, since the dawn of recorded history, have been fought on 
European soil. There have been wars to satisfy the pride and 
ambition of princes, emperors, and kings. There have been wars 
of conquest —tor the sake of conquest alone. There have been 
wars because virile peoples have expanded their populations beyond 
the capacity of the land to support them and they have gone Into 
battle to win room In which to live. Nations have been wiped out 
to give the strong a better chance to become stronger. Wars have 
been fought and thousands slaughtered to advance the cause of the 
Prince of Peace. 

In the United States now we have no king or prince or emperor 
whose vaulting ambition could lead us to the field of battle. We, 
the people, are yet the rulers of America. There is In the spirit of 
the people of America no desire for conquest of other lands. With 
the people at the north and at the south we are at peace. To the 
east and to the west the oceans touch the shores of no lands which 
we covet. Within the confines of our Republic we have ample space 
for the most powerful, the best-cared-for people the world has ever 
known. 

NEITHER HONOR NOR SENTIMENT IN WAR 

If w© have no fundamental reason for war, have we obligations 
to Great Britain or France sufficiently great to Justify plunging 
this Nation into a foreign war? When we are sentimentally in¬ 
clined, we speak of England as the mother country. Just how 
considerate has England been of her offspring? We fought Eng¬ 
land 8 long years because she refused to grant us representation 
In return for the taxes we paid. When the struggling young 
Nation began to put ships upon the seas the mother country played 
the part of a big bully with our shipping until we were obliged 
to battle her for 2 years In order to win our right to sail the lanes 
of commerce on the high seas, When this Nation, for 4 years, was 
engaged In a great civil war, to establish the principle that a 
nation could not exist half slave and half free, England tried to 
bring aid and comfort to the South by breaking the blockade of 
the Southern ports. Only as long ago as the administration of 
President Cleveland, England, with her powerful Navy, tried to 
nullify our Monroe Doctrine by establishing a stronghold In South 
America. At the conclusion of the World War, we loaned England 
vast sums of money which In past years she has shown no In¬ 
clination to pay. With this record of loving kindness, it does not 
seem to me that w© should put a million American boys on the 
battle line In Europe, Just to help preserve the territories of the 
British Empire. 

Shall we enter this world war because America has a great obli¬ 
gation to France? As every hlgh-school boy and girl knows, La 
Fayette came to America toward the end of the Revolutionary War, 
bringing with him a handful of French troops, and helped us win 
the war with England. But remember, France was at war with 
England. France nad lost the great Canadian country to England 
and France was glad to help split off from England that vast extent 
of territory from Canada to Florida which became the Original 
Thirteen States. The participation of France In the American Rev¬ 
olution was merely one port of the French war against her long¬ 
time foe across the English Channel. You will remember, too. that 
When the United States was engaged in a bitter civil war the 
French, with the help of the English, set up a puppet empire in 
Mexico, hoping to gain a foothold on the North American Con¬ 
tinent, at a time when we were powerless to enforce the doctrine 
proclaimed by President Monroe. The United States, after the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty, ending the World War, loaned 


F^noe sums which now amount to $4,000,000,000. This debt of 
honor the lArenchman, with a characteristic shrug, repudiates with 
the naive remark, “This was your war and this $4,000,000,000 will 
help pay for the 2 years when you didn’t come In.” 

There Is neither honor nor sentiment In war. England and 
F^rance, bitter foes In many wars, now have a union of convenience 
because their security Is threatened by a common foe. 

Hitler, the hysterical, who was cast up on the crest of the wave 
by fickle chance, at a time when Germany was mad with despair, 
whose hands are red with the Innocent blood of thousands of a 
persecuted race; Hitler Joins forces with Stalin, who has slain his 
fellow citizens by the hundred thousand because he thinks thus 
more firmly to fix his despotic hold upon a so-called communistic 
state. Hitler, with his highly mechanized military force, without 
warning, crushes a defenseless nation of 30,000,000 people and 
throws a sop of half the conquered territory to the Russian bear. 
Stalin seizes diminutive Baltic states to open wider his window on 
the Baltic Sea. And all this while Mussolini sits back like a treach¬ 
erous Roman wolf ready to dash In and grab his bloody portion when 
the battling nations are locked In a death struggle. I repeat, there 
Is neither sentiment nor honor in modem European warfare. 

Before we go far in considering the participation of America In 
another European war it would be well for us to look for a moment 
at the cost—^the cost in men, the cost in money, the cost In social 
values. The nations participating In the World War lost eight and 
one-half million men. Twenty-one million were wounded. Starva¬ 
tion disposed of 4,000,000 civilians. The nations at war expended 
over one hundred and eighty-six billions In treasure—^more than 
all the wealth of the entire Nation. During the Great War we 
transported more than a million men to France. More than 126,000 
American boys were killed and about 200,000 were wounded, many 
permanently disabled. How many were permanently diseased, how 
many spiritually and morally wrecked the records cannot show. 
Neither can the records show the years of suffering of the diseased 
and wounded nor the billions which must be spent “to care for 
him who bore the brunt of the battle and for his widow and 
orphans.** 

I stated a moment ago that I have distinct remembrance of the 
scenes of this campus when America went into the war. I saw 
classrooms deserted as boys by the hundreds enlisted and left for 
the camps. I saw the operation of the selective draft as other 
hundreds were called to the colors. I saw the lines of anxiety 
deepen on the faces of fathers and mothers as their boys were swal¬ 
lowed up in that zone of mystery “Somewhere In Prance.” These 
Oregon State College boys, with alumni and faculty, 2,000 strong, 
went with high purpose, and they made a splendid record. We saw 
them return, some shell-shocked, some maimed, many dlsilluBloned. 
We saw them try desperately to pick up the shattered fragments of 
their civilian lives. Borne didn't come back, but found their final 
resting places under little white crosses, “where poppies bloom, on 
Flanders’ field.” 

On Oregon State College campus, we erected a shrine to com¬ 
memorate the sacrifices of our boys who gave themselves so freely 
to serve their country. We are proud of our Memorial Union and 
proud of the service flags with their hundreds of stars, some In 
gold, all bearing mute witness to the loyalty of the sons of 
Oregon State. 

THROUGH ADEQUATE DEFENSE PRESERVE DEMOCRACT IN AMERICA 

I have expressed the belief that this war Is not our war. In say¬ 
ing this 1 would not be misunderstood. I believe in democracy, 
in American democracy. With a great American I can say, “The 
greatest service which we can render democracy in the world is 
to preserve democracy in America. The way In which we can 
best preserve democracy in America is to stay at home and attend 
to our own business. We might win a war and lose our liberties.” 
With all my heart and soul, I believe In the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. I do homage to the great men who supplied the Nation’s 
leadership through all Its years of development. I believe In our 
free American Institutions, established and preserved by blood 
and sacrifice. I believe In adequate national defense, on land, Oh 
the sea, In the air. I am glad that in America we may worship as 
conscience dictates. I rejoice that In our country the Government 
derives its Just powers from the consent of the governed. Great 
as our Nation Is, I know that It exists for the benefit of the people, 
that the people do not exist for the benefit of the state. In 
America w© cannot be deprived of life or liberty without due 
process of law. How wonderful It Is, in America, that brother 
cannot set against brother, children against parents, or neighbor 
against neighbor, that we can live In peace and trust, one with 
another. 

Glorious country, this United States of ours. Worth preserving, 
worth cherishing, worth defending, by ©very sacrifice. In these 
times of trial, when the nations of the world are coming to grips, 
when the mighty destroy the weak, when lust for power obliterates 
all sense of Justice, when the plighted word of a nation’s ruler Is 
held as lightly as a vagrant breeze, when men by the million, at 
the command of a despot, are being led like sheep to the slaughter, 
In these times let us calmly turn our thoughts to our great Re¬ 
public and what It means to us. And let us, with a prayer In our 
hearts and with determination In our souls renew our pledge to 
the flag of the United States of America and to the great Republlo 
for whlob It stands. 
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Aid to Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17,1940 


SDlTORIAIi FROM THE CEDAR RAPIDS (IOWA) GAZETTE OF 
JANUARY 16. 1040 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Cedar Rapids Gazette of January 15, 1940: 

[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette of January 15, 1940] 

LET'S BE WART OF ENTERING THE WAR BT THE BACK DOOR 

The Associated Press reports that Congress Is showing consid¬ 
erable skittishness In approaching the proposals that this country 
do something more to help the Finns fight the Russians. Members 
of both parties are fearful that aid to Finland might violate 
American neutrality. 

These fears are well grounded. In considering the question of 
aiding Finland certain pretty well-established facts should be borne 
In mind, to wit: 

1. President Roosevelt and other dominant leaders in the admin¬ 
istration want Great Britain and France to win their war against 
Hitler. They would like to aid the Allies in any way they can 
without raising a howl of poptaar protest here In the United States. 
Naturally they haven't said this In so many words, but they have 
made their attitude sufficiently plain to aU who appraise their 
words and acts with reasonable care. 

2. The desire of administration leaders to help the Allies Is 
hobbled by the unmistakable desire of the American people to avoid 
anything that might draw this country into the war. This popular 
sentiment Is far too strong to be shaken by the 63 rmpathy most 
people feel toward the British and French and the antagonism they 
feel gainst the Nazis. 

3. There is a strong possibility that the Finnish cause and the 
Allied cause may be merged openly in the near future. Finland 
is fighting for the same principles the Allies profess to be champion¬ 
ing. Those principles are threatened as much by Stalin as by 
Hitler. And Stalin is in cahoots with Hitler, A military situation 
might easily develop In which striking at Soviet Russia would be 
the most effective way of dealing a decisive blow to Nazi Germany. 

By giving direct aid to Finland the United States might maneuver 
itself Into a position in which it would stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
with England and Prance in the European struggle for power. It 
would be only a short step in logic then to the contention that 
one of the best ways to aid Finland would be to aid the Allies. 
In thoee circumstances it would be pointed out that it wouldn't 
be sporting of us to leave little Finland In the lurch after going 
out of our way to help her. 

In short, capitalizing on the traditional American sympathy for 
an underdog and on American good will for the only European 
war debtor that has fulfilled Its obligations to this country could 
be a very slick way of easing the United States Into the European 
war on the side of the Allies. No one can be sure it would work 
out that way, but no one can deny that It coUld. From the most 
optimistic viewpoint the chances are no better than even. Con¬ 
gress is well justified in hesitating to take the gamble. 

Reciprocal-Trade Agreements Have Injured Our 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17,1940 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many matters of great Im¬ 
portance will come before this session of the Congress, but I 
firmly believe there will not be a question presented which 
will be more Important or of greater infiuenoe than the ques- 
tiofi of extending the further power to the President to make 
xec4»rDcal-trade agreements with Xor^gn powers. We are 


reminded that the President now has that power, wMch was 
given to him by Congress in the year 1937. The power whldh 
is now vested in the President will expire in June 19404 

The appalling fact is disclosed that these agreements which 
have been made, under the authority extended therefor, alfeet 
every class and group of our people, cither directly or indi¬ 
rectly. Our fanners, businessmen, laboring men and women, 
and our industrialists have suffered, and are now suffering, 
because of the unfair trade agreements which have been made 
and which are now in full force and effect with foreign coun¬ 
tries. We must think of our own country and our own people 
first. While under the existing law no ratification of any such 
trade agreements is required, but the sole power and authority 
rests in the hands of the President to make such agreements, 
with the sole and only limitation that schedules are not 
changed more than 50 percent. Therefore to that extent the 
President has the sole power to make and to put Into effect all 
tariff schedules—a power which never idiould have been given 
to any President—which directly affect the prosperity and 
well-being of all our people. The President of the United 
States is chargeable, therefore, with the U1 effects resulting 
from these various trade agreements which have been made. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture has suffered greatly by reason of 
the fact that the existing trade agreements have permitted 
vast amoimts of Imports to come upon American markets, 
which were cheaply produced and which can be cheaply sold, 
all In direct competition to those articles produced by our own 
farmers. Our wage scale is higher than that paid in those 
countries which bring their goods into our markets for sale, 
therefore they can sell their products cheaper than our 
fanners can sell their commodities and make a profit thereon. 
The lack of a proper duty which would equalize the cost of 
placing the foreign-produced commodity upon the market 
here compels our own farmers to sell at a price which is less 
than their own cost of production, or forces them to keep 
their products. 

Why do I say these Imports have injured our American 
farmers? The imports have been Increasing each year since 
the trade agreements have been in force. Let us see how 
some of these imports compare between the years 1938 and 
1939. 


liii|.K>rt items 

Unit 

1938 

. 

1039 

Cattle.—_____ 

Head. 

380,883 

123.732,000 

68,833.000 

8,288 

2,433,000 

684,339 
136,852,000 
78,078,000 
2,612,000 
9,3iaooo 

Meat products_ _——_ 

Pnimrifl__ 

Canned beef. 

Pounds 

Oats .. - „ 

Bushels_ 

Whiifit . _ 

Bushels. 



You will note the increase in 1939 over those same imports 
in the year 1938. After giving careful study to the figures 
shown above, which are from the United States Department 
of Commerce, the farmers of our country may be their own 
Judges as to whether the reciprocal-trade agreements have 
aided or injured them. The present administration has 
failed to protect the American market for the American 
farmers. If this plan of importing farm commodities into 
this coimtry continues, without any protection to our own 
farmers. It will result in the ruination of our greatest busi¬ 
ness and industry—agriculture. And at the same time our 
exports have materially decreased, all of which is shown by 
the following scale: 


Export items 

Unit 

1938 

1939 

Barley_-r- --- 

Bushels_ 

Brnhala 

§§ii 

8,087,000 
25,634.000 
303.000 
61,166,000 

Cnim '- r . - . -,--r_ ■ 

OaftA ...... . ^ . ... . __ _ 

Bushels _ 


Bushels.....^ 

Bushels_ 


236,990,000 

saosaooo 




The imports have been largely Increased, under these trade 
agreements, and the eiqports have been decreased. 
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We think of the agrionitural policy in our country. Secre¬ 
tary Wallace is urging that our fanners reduce in their pro¬ 
duction of crops. On the other hand, our GK)vemment is the 
sponsor of reclamation projects by which thousands and 
thousands of acres of land are put into production—all of 
which have never been in production before—all of which 
is injurious to our fanners. Such policies are wholly 
inconsistent and by adding a large acreage to the produc¬ 
tion in this country will further impoverish our farmers. It 
means that the reclaimed land will produce as much, or more, 
than the *^crop reduction” decreases will reduce our produc¬ 
tion, and our Government is payhxg, from the taxpayers* 
money, huge sums to fsutners because they have abstained 
from producing crops to the extent of their ability to produce. 

We have hungry people in oiu* Naticm, and 1 will oppose ail 
kinds of crop and livestock curtailment so long as our hungry 
are unfed. 

We must remember this injury is not limited alone to agri¬ 
culture but 1^ extends to business and industry. When injury 
descends upon business and industry, then our laboring men 
and women are made to suffer in the loss of their jobs, loss 
of time, and in the loss of their wages and salaries. This 
extends further to the education of their children and to 
the well-being of all of our people. 

How many times have our people entered a store or shop 
and found crowding the shelves manufactured articles and 
products which have the label ”made in Japan” or ”made in 
Germany,” or where we found such canned goods as ”Argen- 
tine beef”? This is the direct result of the failure to protect 
our own markets for our own people. The continuance of the 
power in the President of the United States to make recipro¬ 
cal-trade agreem^ts will mean a continuance of the increase 
of imports into our country and a decrease of exports from 
our land to other nations, and a further injustice to our 
farmers, laboring men and women, and to our industries. 
We must protect our markets for our products. If our own 
Government will not protect our markets, let us adopt the 
policy ”buy American” and adhere to that policy*, we can 
thereby protect ourselves from this great and growing injus¬ 
tice if our own Government fails us. 

I am imalterably opposed to any continuance of the sole 
power in the hands of the President to make trade treaties 
or agreements with foreign countries as now. The President 
has almost ruined agriculture and Industry and has dealt a 
terrible blow to labor. All treaties should be ratified by the 
Congress, who are the representatives of the people. No one 
man should control the destinies of this great mass of our 
people. 

It is time our people awaken to the exigencies confronting 
them and demand that their markets be restored to them. 

The World Scene on the Eve of 1940—Scandinavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16,1940 


ADDRESS BY PROF. BEN A. ARNBSON 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I Include the following speech 
delivered by Prof. Ben A Ameson, professor of political sci¬ 
ence at Ohio Wesleyan University, recognized authority on 
Scandinavia, before the American political-science group 
here in Washington last month. I was present at this meet¬ 
ing and heard this speech, which seems to me to be timely 
and helpful for an understanding of the Scandinavian 
nations. 

The term *'Scandln»vla,’' as It is most commonly—and properly— 
used, applies to the racial and linguistic group which makes up 


three separate countries. Two nf these—Norway and Sweden— 
occupy the Scandinavian Peninsula. The third is Denmark. 70 
percent of whose territory is made up of the small peninsula jutting 
northward between the North and Baltic Seas, with the remaining 
80 percent occupying about 500 islands, most of them very small, 
lying between the peninsula and the Swedish coast. 

Finland can scarcely be classified as a Scandinavian country. 
To be sure, Finland was, previous to its absorption by Russia In 
1800. for a long period a part of the Swedish Kingdom, and Its state 
church is Lutheran—the state church also of each of the three 
aforementioned nations. The Finnish language, however, Is en¬ 
tirely dissimilar from the Scandinavian; and in epite of the fact 
that about 10 percent of Finland*8 population la of Swedish de¬ 
scent, its racial composition Is distinctly foreign to the other three 
northern countries. Furthermore, Its historical traditions, due in 
part to Its century under Russian rule, differ at many points from 
those of its Scandinavian neighbors. Even though we should agree 
that Finland Is not in a strict sense a part of Scandinavia, It must 
be recognlfsed that her geographical contiguity to her northern 
democratic neighbors, together with the noteworthy contributions 
she has made, during her brief history as an Inde^ndent nation, 
to the field of democratic government and politics, warrants some 
reference to the Finnish Republic In connection with this paper. 
This Is especially true with a Russo-Flnnlsh war in progress. 

We might get into an argument as to whether Iceland should be 
Included as a Scandinavian nation. Originally a Norwegian pos¬ 
session, Iceland remained with Denmark when the separation from 
Norway occurred In 1814. It is now a separate sovereign state, with 
its own Parliament—^the Altlng—^the oldest legislative body in the 
world. The King of Deiunark is also the King of Iceland. In view 
of the fact that the Danish Foreign Offloe in Copenhagen handles 
all Icelandic foreign affairs, we shall, however, omit any reference 
to Iceland, and when the term **Scandinavia'* is used in this dis¬ 
cussion. it will refer to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

I propose in this paper to comment briefly on Scandinavia under 
four heads: First, the significance of these ooimtries as contributors 
to the democratic experiences of the world; second, Inter-Bcandl- 
navian relations; third, other international diplomatic policies and 
practices of Scandinavia: and. fourth, the significance of Scandi¬ 
navia in the present world crisis. Under each of these heads some 
reference will also be made to Finland. 

During the last few years the students of government in the 
United States have become increasingly corusclous of the great 
strides made by the Scandinavian countries, not only in the de¬ 
velopment of democratic processes but in the results of these 
processes in the form of social and economic legislation, with its 
accompanying effects upon the lives of the people. It is, of course, 
needless to stress before a group like this that in Scandinavia 
the monarchical form is merely a form, and that in substance 
each of the countries Is a thoroughgoing parliamentary democracy, 
as is also the Republic of Finland. 

The elections In Scandinavia, for example, are worthy of study. 
In each country an intelligent, literate electorate regularly goes to 
the polls, with a low percentage of nonvoters, to cast their ballots 
after an intense campaign In which every propaganda device known 
to democracy is freely used. With complete freedom of speech and 
of the press, and with a multiplicity of parties—which multiplicity 
we may not necessarily approve—the verdict of a Scandinavian elec¬ 
tion probably represents the actual views of the electorate as closely 
as a democratic election an 3 nvhere in the world. We may not agree 
that the list system of proportional representation used in all three 
countries is the best system, but no one can dismiss this system as 
unworkable until be has examined Its workings in these three 
northern countries. A 4-year term for legislators is in use. and It Is 
Interesting to note that Norway, which since 1814 has had a 3-year 
term for the members of the Storting, has recently adopted a con¬ 
stitutional amendment providing for a 4-year term. This amend¬ 
ment was proposed and adopted because there seems to be wide 
agreement among the leaders of various parties that the threat of 
dictatorship makes it incumbent upon democracies to avoid too 
frequent elections. This attitude Is based on the theory that hard- 
fought political campaigns which may even slightly affect the 
efficiency of govemznent should be as Infrequent as is compatible 
with popifiar control. 

The joint legislative committees of Sweden which make the 
bicameral system approach the unicameral might well be Imported 
into other democracies. The one-house legislature of Finland might 
well be studied. We may feel that we should move toward uni¬ 
cameralism in the United States, but we might as well be reallstlo 
and recognize that such a change Is not In sight in the Immediate 
futtire, and that our problem may rather be to improve bicameralism 
with some such device as is used in Sweden. In the administrative 
and Judicial fields the Scandinavian counties also have developed 
machinery and procedures which make for efficiency and democracy, 
but time will not permit even a mention of those developments. 

When It comes to the results of the xpany democratic Inatrumen- 
tallties, time will permit only the suggestion that Scandinavian 
experiments In the field of employment and relief, social security, 
the settlement of Industrial disputes, public health, the coopera¬ 
tive movement, and many others, bear testimony to the energy—and 
many would say the intelllgenoe—^wlth which modem problems are 
handled by democratic methods In these ooimtrles. Z am not trying 
to suggest that we should in our country do exactly what the 
Scandinavians are doing, but I do believe it would be fair to say 
that we might well study these procedures and their results very 
carefully. 
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Taralng briefly to the matter of Inter^Scandlnavlan relations, we 
and Miob a marked community of Interest and such a degree of 
Interstate comity that it may seem strange to one not familiar 
with the intense natlonahem which accomp^es this international 
comity why these nations do not federate or even merge into one 
nation. 

What in America is called the ''full faith and credit clause" seems 
to he In full operation in Scandinavia and In Finland. Any judg¬ 
ments, including those Involving bankruptcy, valid in any one of 
the four countries, are valid in each of the others, There la the 
closest of cooperation In the matter of trade-marks, acts of incor¬ 
poration, ship Inspection, and negotiable instruments. A citizen 
of any one of these coimtrles residing in any of the others receives 
the same beneflts in the form of relief, for example, as though he 
were not an alien. For more than 20 3 rear 8 the administrative 
ot&clals of each country have cooperated closely through what is 
known as the Northern Administration Association, while the 
Northern Interparliamentary Union has been an effectual instru¬ 
ment not only in promoting uniform legislation but in developing 
domr bonds in general. It is aboixt 125 years since any one of these 
ooimtrtes has been at war with any of the others. In fact, all three 
have been at peace with the world since Napoleonic times, except 
for Denmark’s encounter with Prussia in 1864, resulting in the loss 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The last show of inter-Scandinavian military hostility in 1814— 
which Involved the invasion of southern Norway by a Swedish 
army—^was hardly a war. as both sides desired peace, and an agree¬ 
ment was soon signed. Since that time war has played no part in 
inter-Scandinavlan relations—this, too. in spite of the fact that the 
relations between Sweden and Norway during the 90 years of the 
dual monarchy was often not harmonious. >^en. in August 1905, 
the Norwegian people In a plebiscite voted overwhelmingly for 
separation from Sweden, this action seemed revolutionary to the 
latier. but the Swedish King and the Parliament showed real 
statesmanship by agreeing promptly to a treaty for the dissolution 
of the union. Sweden might easily have overpowered Norway, but 
here set an example of restraint and international wisdom which is 
representative of Scandinavian attitudes. The Norwegians, in turn, 
have cooperated more closely and more happily with Sweden since 
the dissolution of the union than before. The Norweglan-Swedish 
treaty of dissolution In 1906 included, among other provisions, an 
ai'bltration agreement to submit disputes to the Hague Court. 

For years the Scandinavian countries have been supporters of 
peaceful methods of settling international disputes, not only in 
theory but In practice as well. A good Illustration is the violent 
dispute which arose about 10 years ago between Denmark and 
Norway over conflicting territorial claims on the eastern shores of 
Greenland. Intense national feeling was aroused on both sides, 
with enough names hurled back and forth in the press and enough 
tension in diplomatic circles to have set off a war in many cases. 
As the situation grew more serious, the Danish Prime Minister, 
etaunlng. issued an ultimatum to Norway—a new kind of ulti¬ 
matum—to the effect that If Norway did not leave Greenland he 
would—^not use force, not bombard Oslo—^but would take the case 
to the World Court, Norway, in like spirit, accepted the challenge. 
Each had agreed under the "optional clause" to submit completely 
to the Jurisdiction of the Court. When many months later the 
decision was unequivocally In favor of Denmark, the Norwegian 
Government promptly recognized the decision and withdrew from 
the disputed territory. An earlier illustration of the Scandinavian 
attitude in these matters was the prompt acceptance on the part 
of Sweden of an adverse decision by the League of Nations of her 
claim to the Aland Islands as against Finland. 

The close inter-Scandinavian cooperation during the World War 
Is well known to all students of European history. This community 
of Interest was again evidenced, especially between Norway and 
Sweden, last spring when Hitler addressed the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, as he did many others, asking for a nonaggression pact with 
each one. No action was taken by the Scandinavian countries until 
after a conference. It was realized clearly that Denmark, due to her 
proximity with Germany, could not well refuse to enter into such a 

S aot, but Norway and Sweden each refused to do so. The failure of 
Denmark to follow the other two can hardly be said to be a break in 
Scandinavian solidarity, but rather a sympathetic understanding on 
the part of the oldiiers that Denmark had a special problem on her 
hands. 

Since 1926 each of these four northern countries—that is. the 
Scandinavian ooimtrles and Finland—^hae a treaty with each of the 
others providing for the peaceful settlement of every dispute between 
them which may arise. 

Let us now look for a moment at the policies and practioes of the 
Scandinavian ooimtries as regards their relations to the rest of the 
world. The essentials of Scandinavian foreign policy can In general 
be epitomiaed In three words: Arbitration, neunrall^, and disarma¬ 
ment. Since long before the World War, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden have remained consistently neutral and free from foreign 
entanglements. They were among the earliest advocates of the 
arbitration of all international disputes. Already at the First Hague 
Conference in 1899 Scandinavia accepted the convention there 
drafted and at the second conference 8 years later the Scandinavian 
delegates went so far as to declare for obligatory arbitration^—a stand 
which In general they have maintained to the present day. At all 
times the Scandinavian countries have striven consistently for inter** 
national agreements to disarm. In each of the oountrl^ there has 
been public sentiment for disarmament even without international 
agreement. For example, in Denmark the parliamentary election of 
1929 was fought almost entirely on the disa rm a me nt issue with a 


coalition favoring disarmament carrying the eiaetton. As Qie war 
clouds have again gathered over Europe, the senttment eor oohmtete 
dlsannament has naturally lessened materially, and the «ipandltw;eB 
for national defense have been increased. The Scandlnmdan coun** 
tries began to realim clearly, even before the attack on Finliind, 
the European scene was such that neutrality might be more likely if 
it were an armed neutrality. Thus Sweden, for example, undertim 
In 1986 a thorough reorganization of her defense system which in¬ 
volved. among other things. Important reinforcements to her air 
forces. There has been recently establldsed also the National Com¬ 
mission for the Economic Preparedness for War. The very day after 
Hitler invaded Austria the Swedish Parliament voted large defense 
appropriations. In Denmark. Prime Minister Staunlng, who in 1929 
led in the campaign for armament, said In June 1989 that the north¬ 
ern countries should renounce the use of force unless their neu¬ 
trality is threatened. The past summer Halvdan Koht, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Norway, stated that Norway must be armed to 
enforce neutrality, la spite of these statements there runs through 
the expressions of Scandinavian leaders the firm belief that disarm¬ 
ament is in the long run the real road to peace. When, however, 
present disarmament runs contrary to another fimdamental idea, 
namely, neutrality, it seems in their minds that arming In the inter¬ 
ests of neutrality is desirable at least in the present crisis. Norway’s 
fearless stand as a neutral Is well illustrated by her procedure in 
the matter of the City of Flint. 

No discussion, not even such a hurried one as this, of the foreign 
policies and practices of the Scandinavian countries would be com¬ 
plete without some mention of the relation of that group to the 
League of Nations. Prom Its very Inception and throughout Its 
brief history, the Scandinavians were actively and officially inter¬ 
ested in the League, although minorities, especially in Norway and 
Sweden, for a while opposed entrance into it mainly on the grounds 
that it did not go far enough in matters of disarmament and the 
settlement of international disputes. At the very be^nning the 
Scandinavians stood for conciliation, for ease of admission to the 
League, and for ease of amendment of the Covenant. They favored 
the equality of states and objected strenuously to the differentiation 
between the victors, the vanquished, and the neutrals, and believed 
that the Assembly rather than the Council of the League should be 
given increased powers. They had little faith in great-power 
diplomacy, and from the very beginning championed the admission 
of Germany into the League. Those and many other aspects of 
Scandinavian attitudes and activities regarding the League are 
discussed In a most scholarly fashion by Dr. 8. Shepard Jones in his 
recent book entitled "The Scandinavian States and the League of 
Nations," and it Is this sotuce to which I am indebted for the data 
included in this paragraph. 

What signlflcant part will Scandinavia play in the developing 
world crisis? From the very beginning of the present World War 
there were indications that the Scandinavian countries proposed to 
repeat their policies of the first World War; namely, to remain neu¬ 
tral. This was in accord with clear-cut statements which had been 
issued by official representatives of each of the countries during the 
spring and summer of 1939. A typical statement was that issued 
by Foreign Minister Koht at Oslo in the late spring—some time 
after Germany’s conquest of Czechoslovakia. He made it clear that 
all political parties in Norway agree that Norway should remain 
neutral but recognized the tremendous cost, economic and other¬ 
wise, which neutrality would entail, and pointed out that Norway 
would be more likely to be drawn into a general war by economic 
pressures than by military ones. Koht insists that the next world 
war, if It comes, will not be an ideological war but rather a struggle 
between two powerful groups for world trade and domination. In 
such a contest all small neutral countries must stay out, he says— 
even to the extent of avoiding nonaggression pacts With any great 
powers. Because of their respective dangerous locations, Finland 
had entered into a nonaggression pact with Russia, and Denmark 
with Germany. Norway and Sweden, however, have refused to make 
such pacts with any great powers. 

The Russo-Oerman pact came as a stunning surprise to the 
northern countries. Furthermore, it was fraught with great dangers 
and special dangers for all of them. Previously they had counted 
on Germany to prevent Riusian aggression and vice versa. It is 
possible that the Scandinavians had been lulled into a false sense 
of security because of the success with which they avoided entrance 
into the first World War. 

The outbreak of the war on September 1 found the Scandinavian 
countries sympathetic with the Allied cause. Sweden which had 
been mildly pro-German during the first World War exhibited 
marked anti-Hitler sentiments. The Swedish working classes have 
never been pro-German. The upper classes have always been 
anti-Russian and therefore leaned toward Germany during the 
first World War. Denmark ordered her tiny army mobilized whUe 
Norway and Sweden ordered partial mobilization. All of the 
northern countries proposed to withstand an economic blockade, 
with the shortage of gasoline, for example, presenting a grave 
problem. 

The common desire of Scandinavia and Finland to remain neutral 
is obviously not a matter to be decided by them alone. This 
Finland discovered in October when the Russian demands were 
made and then were followed by actual military attack in Novem¬ 
ber. As the seriousness of the Russian threat became manifest, the 
heads of the four governments with their respective foreign minis¬ 
ters met in Stockholm upon the invitation of the SwedUffi King, 
a meeting reminiscent of the World War except that now, In ad- 
lUtlon to the three Scandinavian monarohs, the same three kings 
who were reigning in 1914, there now appeared also the President of 
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the Bepubllc of nnlatul wltli his foreign minister. Out of this 
meeting came clear aigne of solidarity and common s 3 nnpathy, and 
the announcement of a common policy of neutrality. No military 
alliance was found, however, and evidently Finland was given no 
formal assurances of military support. Will Scandinavia loin 
forces with Finland? That Is what Stalin Is reputedly anxious to 
know. With a total population In the four countries more than 
twice that of Belj^um, and with well organized, though compara¬ 
tively small, fighting forces, and with people, who though peace lov¬ 
ing, may become truculent vikings when attacked, It is possible 
that a united front against Russia might give Stalin pause. What 
will he Oennany*s attitude toward Scandinavia? Will Hitler per¬ 
chance attempt to take over Sweden to stop Stalin, or would a 
Russian attack on Sweden bring Germany to Sweden’s aid? WiU 
Germany in an endeavor to correct the Dano-German boundary 
swallow all of Denmark? 

In spite of the tenseness of the situation, Scandinavia has en¬ 
deavored to be neutral. Norway’s bold action In the City of Flint 
constituted a slap both at Russia and at Germany but followed 
what Norway sincerely believed to be the proper procedures for a 
neutral—a belief which is shared generally outside of Russia and 
Germany. Denmark has shown her courage by opening fire on 
German planes which in violation of international law flew over 
her territory. 

The Scandinavian coxmtrles are far from neutral In spirit as far 
as the Russo-Plnnlsh war is concerned. Popular feeling in Sweden 
Is favorable to military intervention in support of Finland. Swed¬ 
ish investments In Finland also are a potent influence pulling 
Sweden toward war. The present belligerent attitude in Scandi¬ 
navia is In striking contrast to the attitude In the twenties, when 
the army was very unpopular. In the twenties Swedish soldiers 
are reported to have Indicated that In case of a war they would shoot 
their officers and go home. This has all been changed. Even the 
Social Democrats now favor an Increase in defense appropriations. 
The same changed attitude is in evidence In Denmark and Norway 
also. 

Cooler heads in Sweden, however, believe that Sweden can serve 
herself and Finland best by continuing her formal neutrality. 
Sweden has a veritable Maglnot line near the old Swedish-Russian 
border—^that is, the present Swedish-Finnish border. A more for¬ 
midable defense could be made against Russia at this point than 
farther east on Finnish territory. Besides, there Is a certain advan¬ 
tage to Finland in having Sweden neutral. Swedish munitions 
plants turned out supplies for Finland, but cannot be bombed. 
In fact, even though Sweden should become a belligerent, she could 
not be readily damaged from the air. Her industries are scattered 
all over the countryside. Her scattered munition plants are well 
hidden. There are ho great industrial centers where bombing would 
paralyze the nation. 

If the Swedes should enter the war, they might be glad to have 
Norway, facing the Atlantic, remain a friendly neutral so that her 
many fiords might be the means of approach for supplies from 
abroad. 

Scandinavia Is at best facing great dangers. If these countries 
are invaded and conquered, it will be the first time In recorded 
history that the Scandinavians have been subjected to non-Scandi¬ 
navian rule. Their subjugation, too, would mean the destruction 
of some of the best democratic structures In the world. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS S, MARTIN, OF IOWA 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I include the following address 
delivered by me recently over the radio, as published in the 
Iowa City Press-Citizen, of December 27, 1939: 

[FYom the Iowa City Press-Cltlzen of December 27, 1939] 

OF NATIONAL DEFENSE—OONOaEBSMAN MARTIN DISCUSSES RECENT TRIP 
MADE AS MEMBER OF OONCRES8IONAL GROUP 

Congreeamon Thomas E. Martin, of Iowa City, in an American 
Ijeglon address over radio station WSUl during the holiday season, 
told of his recent trip of inspection of the ITnlted States defenses 
as a member of a joint concessional committee. His speech, en¬ 
titled "National Defense,'* is as foUows: 

"The European war has gone far enough to give us some idea of 
our own position in regard to defense. We know by now that the 
mere expression of a wish on our part that European nations 
keep their worships tar from our shores wlU not be fully observed 
by either ilds« 


"We know also by now that aU sales of goods and an shipments 
of goods to or from all American shores are being watched most 
carefully by both sides. Our every move or esmression of cmlnlon 
Is carefuUy scrutinized to determine our position with reference 
to the warring nations. 

"In this situation we must speak with extreme care in dlsousslng 
our problem of national defense lest in our desire to ming out the 
various problems and their posidble solution, we are not misunder¬ 
stood as to our objective. 

"No nation can rightly be condemned for planning adequate 
defense for its shores and its people. But overemphasis of some 
phase of so-called defenses may be taken to indicate a fea^ of some 
t 3 rpe of attack from some particular source or nation or even worse 
than that, it may even indicate preparation lor possible offense to 
he launched Immediately on the outbreak of hostilities. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the line between offensive and defensive weapons cannot be 
clearly drawn. In fact, the entire list of combat weapons can he 
used in either category if circumstances require. It Is really Impos¬ 
sible to determine whether the preparation is for offense or defense 
unless one knows the type and extent of the forces and armament 
against which our preparation for possible combat Is made. 

"80 far as I know, very few are In position to speak with cer¬ 
tainty or authority on those points at this time, and all who 
speak should speak with great care In order to avoid as much as 
possible presenting a warped or unfair plctiure of oxu* national 
defense problem. 

"No nation Is In position to defend Itself from a foreign foe 
unless it Is in position to place an adequate number of trained sol¬ 
diers in the field with adequate weapons to successfully repel a 
threatened invasion. 

"The time element will depend upon the aggressiveness, size, 
and proximity of the foe together with his freedom for immediate 
attack. 

"The United States is most fortunate so far as this time element 
is concerned, but we must not let that good fortune lull us into a 
state of apathetic Indifference and unpreparedness. 

"The United States has just this year shown a real concern in 
bringing our defense up to date. And now it is exceedingly 'defense 
minded.* This awakening has borne all the earmarks of our awak¬ 
enings of the past, generating a feverish sort of hysteria and a feel¬ 
ing of complete dependence upon other nations whose armor may 
be thicker and whose armies and navies may have been mobilized 
and equipped with greater supplies of modern and efficient weap¬ 
ons. This very feeling of dependence upon those nations equipped 
to make a show of might may have influenced us In shaping our 
foreign policy. It undoubtedly has. But why can't it also influ¬ 
ence us to build a friendly and cooperative relationship with all 
our near neighbor countries to the end that they realize our sin¬ 
cerity of purpose in guarding against establishment of any base 
of operations by any European or Asiatic power within effective 
range of us or our neighbor nations? 

"Our long proof of our own freedom from aggressiveness should 
help us in that matter. The recent journey of the joint House 
and Senate committee throughout Central America, Panama, and 
Mexico has convinced me that the good will of those nations can 
and will respond to every manifestation of friendship and good 
will by us toward them. 

"As you probably know, the 16,000-mlle journey of the Joint 
committee was made for the purpose of studying our national 
defense to the end that we may be better prepared In the next 
session of Congress to provide for an adequate defense without 
extravagance. 

"I will not go Into detail or technical discussion of the Inspec¬ 
tions we made on that long, thorough, but rapid tour through 
our various factories, arsenals, airports. Army forts, and other 
stations of Importance In our national defense system. I cannot 
describe in any detail in the time available the tour and visit we 
made to each of the countries between us and the Panama Canal. 
I would like to cell attention, however, that this part of our trip 
was of great significance. 

"It is my own opinion that the good will of our neighbors which 
can be won by a heartfelt smile and handshake may fortify us 
against aggressor nations through denying them footholds near our 
lands more successfully than an extravagant outlay for armament. 
We may also supplement that manifestation of good will with the 
determination to accept without bitter resentment the many Inci¬ 
dents that are probable during the progress of hostilities abroad. 

"If we combine the above with a reasonable preparation calcu¬ 
lated to eliminate some of the bottlenecks in the process of manu¬ 
facture of our munitions, we can stand ready to defend ourselves 
against any probable attack before sudi attack would be fully 
launched. And this sort of preparation could be achieved at far 
more reasonable cost than the cost of a vast array of obsolete or 
obadeseent weapons manned by a large standing Army and Navy 
personneL 

"Friendship and good will between us and our near neighbors can 
greatly reduce the requirement for vast stores 6t munitions and a 
large and expensive standing Army and Navy, but it Is not ex¬ 
pected by any nation to take the place of a reasonable defense 
structure. 

"We are not prepared for a war of any kind to an extent that 
would guarantee our soldiers access to adequate supplies of modern 
weapons. And many of us have vivid recollections from the World 
War of the needless loss of our frlenr'i on the field of battle due to 
lack of adequate arms. 

"It Is my belief that our standing Army should be augmented 
prinolpaily In those branches of the service that require long 
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training in the handling of highly specialized weapons, such as 
aircraft and antiaircraft, and that we should not Increase the great 
expense of maintaining a permanent or sending Army of large 
numbers in other branches. 

“My recent trip of Inspection leads me to believe the American 
Army has no peer In brain power, efficiency, and inventive genlias. 
My observation In the World War leads me to believe the American 
soldier and sailor have no peer In personal loyalty and bravery, and 
that they have the ability to absorb discipline and training very 
rapMly, These qualities In the American soldier and sailor make 
it possible for us to build up adequate defense through a far leas 
expensive system than If we found it necessary to maintain large 
standing armies and navies. 

“It Is true we need very badly a moderate augmentation of our 
specially trained troops and a reasonable Increase In our rate pf 

g roductlon of the most modem and efficient weapons our experts 
ave designed, which, by the way, lead the world, and we need to 
expand our Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and National Guard to the end that we can mobilize and train our 
defense force within the time it may be needed with a minimum of 
expense during the long years of peace we hope He ahead.” 


Fortification of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 


LETTER FROM THE SINO-KOREAN PEOPLES’ LEAGUE 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I Include the following 
letter from the Sino-Korean Peoples’ League, of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.: 

Sino-Korean Peoples’ League, 
Washington, D. C„ January 12, 1940. 
Hcnorahle Members. House of Representatives, Committee on 
Naval Affairs, Seventy^sixth Congress, Washington. D. C. 

Honorable Gentlemen: The reverberation of last year’s congres¬ 
sional objections to fortifying the Island of Guam can be heard 
once more. The objection Is said to be based on the noble Intent 
to avoid displeasure of Japan’s Shinto Samurais. 

No thinking American can truly believe that the refusal to fortify 
Guam will make the Samurais restore and respect America’s rights 
In the Par East. The Tokyo Nlchl Nlchl, the powerful daily In 
Japan, In Its editorial, recently pointed out the fundamental issue 
between America and Japan: 

“So long the United States continues its friendly attitude toward 
China, readjustment of American-Japanese relations is Impossible. 
• * • Too much self-confidence In America’s superiority In geo¬ 

graphical position and strong economic resources Is cause for Wash¬ 
ington’s policy of interference in the Par East.” 

Last month the “shlun-so” forcefully urged the Japanese people 
to “once again seriously consider the meaning of the China inci¬ 
dent, particularly why it is a holy war to Japan, and resolve to 
accomplish an Illustrious achievement In the history of humanity 
by fully utilizing the rare opportunity of settling the China Inci¬ 
dent without being distracted by the complex and mysterious Inter¬ 
national situation. 

In the face of the present international situation in the Par East, 
the refusal to fortify Guam, the connecting link of naval defense, 
will not only be construed by the Shinto Samurais as America’s 
weakness but it has caused the military and naval bases In the 
Philippines and Hawaii to be highly vulnerable. 

Never before in the history of America have the two defensive 
forces in the Pacific been faced with such a precarious and appre¬ 
hensive situation. , ^ ^ 

The problem of defense In these areas. Including the Panama 
Canal, has doubly Increased, largely due to the Intensive Japanlza- 
tlon activities of the Japanese residents and their Government 
agents against the security of America. 

Let us frankly and patriotically view the Japanlzation activities 
In the Philippines, Hawaii, North, Central, and South American 
countries. Constantly the Shinto agents are, In the name of cul¬ 
tural and other means, preparing for the so-called national emer¬ 
gency. Remember there are more than 600,000 Japanese in these 
countries. They are the vanguards of Japan’s samurai. Two- 
thirds of the so-called American citizens are still clinging to Japa¬ 
nese citizenship. 

Last September Dr. Junjlro Takakusu came to Hawaii from Japan 
to lecture on the superiority of the Japanese people over the west¬ 
erners. Shinto, Buddhist, and other Japanese organizations are 
most active in Japanlzlng Hawaii. So much so that one of their 
own leaders, Rev. Takle Okumura, said: 
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“Today the penduliim has swung in the opposite direction and 
the Japanese community seems to be Japanized more and more.” 

Few months ago (August) Lt. Qen. Klyokatsu 8ato« In his book, 
War Between Jeman and America Imminent, lengthily described in 
detail how the United States may be conquered by the invincible 
Shinto forces. He said: 

“Japan must first seize Hawaii and undertake the destruction 
of Panama Canal,” eto* 

JAPANIZATZON IN THE WEST COAST ACTIVS 

During my tour of the West coast last September I found that 
the Japanese naval officers have been most active, giving lectures 
to confidential groups and passing out un-American literature, etc. 

Attached herewith Is a photostat copy of a book entitled “U. S.- 
Japan War,” and a naval map. Please note the Japanese naval 
operation against America. The Japanese naval officers are said 
to have told their hearers that— 

“Once we control the Aleutian Islands, Hawaii, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands, America will bow to the will of Japan. 

’Tn 1904 and 1905 Japan won the Russo-Japanese War with Amer¬ 
ica’s money and moral support; we will now win the United States- 
Japan war with the financial, material, and moral help from Soviet 
Russia. 

”By 1945 Japan will have China under full control and the puppet 
governments will be at our command. *rhe exhausted world con¬ 
ditions will aid Japan; Japan will be in a top position to dictate 
world politics.” 

On January 7 the Washington Merry-Go-Round had an Interest¬ 
ing item of Japanese fishing activities In the Mexican waters: 

“State Department and authorities are doing some quiet checking 
on a new fleet of Japanese fishing vessels which has suddenly 
bobbed up In the Pacific off the highly strategic coast of Mexico. 

“Intelligence agents have learned that the boats are former Brit¬ 
ish coast patrol vessels bought as obsolete early last year and recon¬ 
ditioned in Japan. 

“The original small-caliber gun mounts were enlarged for S-lnch 
guns. Machine-gun nests were left untouched. Also, each boat 
carried powerful, latest-type radio equipment—all very strange 
‘fishing’ tackle. 

“There are about 60 of these boats. 90 to 120 feet long, all steel, 
• * * with a cruising range of 6,000 miles. Naval experts say 

they can be converted overnight into raiders of commerce. But 
what Is really worrying them Is that the vessels are made to order as 
mine layers. • * • nie Japanese Government’s connection with 

the boats Is direct and unquestionable.” 

Reliable sources Informed the league that last October 21 the 
Japanese Navy approved the subsidy of building 50 large fishing 
boats of 650 tons each. These boats are to be engaged In fishery In 
the west coast of Mexico. 

AMERICA AIDING JAPAN’S SAMURAIS 

Last Jiily the Donald Douglas airplane manufacturer of Southern 
California sold to Japan one of the largest planes of Its kind 
(Douglas I>~0-4), with a capacity of 100 passengers, for $726,000. 
According to reports. It Is alleged the American plane is now being 
converted into bombers, and the Japanese will start the building of 
similar planes. 

Ever since the China Incident began, each year America has sold 
about 57 percent of Japan’s war essentials to her. 

American businessmen well knew that without American gaso¬ 
line, arms, munitions, and war essentials Japan cannot effectively 
carry on a successful war In China. In spite of this knowledge they 
have been and are continuing the sale of these destructive war 
essentials to Japan. Why? 

Can any American be so foolish and unpatriotic enough to justify 
the profit end of such a trade with a gangster? How much more so 
should America play a just and humanitarian part for the sake of 
a true peace in the Pacific? 

Every dollar made by these American businessmen by such trade 
with Japan, the American people must spend five to six times the 
amount to fortify the strategic Islands in the Pacific In fear of 
Japan's aggression. 

ANTIAMERICAN ACT INTENSIFIED 

In 1910 America helped Japan to annex Korea. Did America 
profit by such on unjust act making the Amerlcan-Korean Treaty 
of May 22, 1882, a scrap of paper 

Did Japan respect American rights any more since the refusal of 
the last Congress to fortify Guam? 

The truth Is that Japan has deliberately Intensified anti-Amer¬ 
ican activities. 

Pew weeks ago we received news from the Orient that the Japa¬ 
nese Government closed nearly all the Presbyterian Bible semi¬ 
naries, boys and girls’ Bible clubs* etc. An American missionary 
wrote: 

“Because of these conditions I went to see Mr. Grew, the Amer¬ 
ican Ambassador. • • ♦ He is Interested and anxious to help. 

He realizes that missionaries are being squeezed out just as Amer¬ 
ican businessmen are being squeezed out.” 

The Presbyterian foreign mission board recently appealed to the 
Department of State: 

:“You will regret to learn that most recent advices indicate that a 
still more serious situation is developing. Attendance at the 
shrine Is being required not only of educational Institutions but 
pastors of churches and religious bodies are compelled to take part 
in the ceremonies. Severe punishment and long Imprisonment are 
being infiioted upon any persons who on conscientious grounds 
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refuse to conform to this reoulrement. Our entire work In Chosen 
(Korea) la being lm|)er0e<l/^ 

We the victims of Japans aggressions are verjr apprehensive of 
Americans security In the Pacific. Therefore we sincerely pray that 
the SeventyHiixth Ot^^fress take proper defensive steps to fortify 
Guam soon. 

BespeotfUlly auhmltted. 

Kwooo K. Haak» 


Washinffton JlepfeaentafiPe, Sino^Xorean PeojOetf League, 


The Hdase Cominlttee for the Investigation of 
Un-American Activities Should Be Continued 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this body will soon be 
called on to consider the extension of the so-called I^es 
committee and the providing of funds that the work may go 
on into a further investigation of un-American activities. 

It has been my course, Mr. Speaker, to support this pro¬ 
gram from its Inception. I have, on previous tests, on even 
earlier proposals, been in that group of Members, sometimes 
small, who felt the Congress had a real responsibility in rela¬ 
tion to ttiis problem. 

In the current Issue of CoUier^s I have noted with approval 
an editorial. To Ward Off Ruin, and I commend it to this 
mmbership for a careful reading. I think the entire com¬ 
ment could well be placed in the Record. But for the time 
being I only quote from it, to wit: 

A country where the **reds*' are allowed to scream warts on their 
vocal cords needs some agency that can scream back at them, 
nail their more outrageous lies and exaggerations, and dig into 
any criminal business they may be trying at any given time. These 
services have been ably performed by the Dies committee for the 
last couple of years, and we believe It would be only sensible for 
the American people to tell their Congress to teU the Dies com¬ 
mittee to carry on, with ample funds. 

X agree that it is sensible to continue the committee. I 
have recently talked with Individual members of the group 
and they assure we there is work still to be done. They feel 
they can continue to disclose the devious deviltry of persons 
and agencies who are attempting to cause unrest in America 
and tear apart our democratic system of government. 

Let us, regardless of party, join together to the end that 
Congress stand strong against the subversive and un-Ameri¬ 
can activities now being practiced in the Republic. 

Work To Do in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


and recent developments. As president of the rtan Che- 
murgic Council be has kept In step with the devel<^pment oC 
the use of farm products In Industry, and he is greatly inter¬ 
ested in the orderly devdopment of this new market for the 
products of the farm. 

Z offer the following speech in the belief it will be of great 
interest to every Member of this House and that It ’adh con¬ 
tribute much to the knowledge of those of us who are really 
concerned about the present deplorable condition of those 
engaged in the greatest American industry, farming: 

An enormous amount of work is waiting to be done in the United 
States. 

Jobs have got to be found for 10,000,000 workers for whom oppor¬ 
tunities to work have not been provided. 

The 20,000,000 people who are on public relief must be restored 
to more satisfactory and generous living. 

About forty-five bUllonfi of Federal debt, and the interest thereon, 
will have to be paid, besides the $18,000,000,000 debts of local gov¬ 
ernments and private debt. 

There are homes to be built and homes to modernize before all 
our people are well sheltered. Hundreds of thousands of American 
homes are yet without electricity, without water systems, without 
paint, without suitable floor coverings, and In need of new furni¬ 
ture and equipment. 

There are farms to buy and farms to pay for—and hundreds of 
thousands of farms in need of fences, of better power and machin¬ 
ery. of better livestock, of lime and fertilizer, of paint and shnibbery. 

A vast mileage of market roads awaits improvements. There are 
schoolhouses yet to build and equip, hospitals needed, library 
services to establish, and recreation facilities to develop. There Is 
untold work to do In conserving the Nation's heritage of soU and 
water, of forests and wildlife. 

XNOWLBDGS 

Most important of all. ahead of America Is a vast area of undis¬ 
covered knowledge yet to be unfolded for the benefit and advance¬ 
ment of mankind. Inventions are yet to be made and developed 
for the further Increase of our wealth. Science is confronted by 
thousands of unanswered questions. New knowledge will extend 
the power of man to understand, to Increase health and wealth, 
and will enlarge man*s enjoyment and capacity to serve. 

All this is but a way of saying that the tragedy of modem America 
is the far too great prevalence of needless poverty. Rich though 
we are as a Nation relative to the rest of the world, entirely too many 
millions of Americans are poor by the standards that the middle of 
the twentieth century ought to exemplify. 

Tremendous as Is the work waiting to be done in the United 
States, we have among us husbands and fathers who have never had 
a regular job. In the cities nearly half of the youth is without 
opportunity to make a living, or to establish homes unless upon 
relief standards. 

Fbr a few years It has been possible to moderate the severity of 
these conditions by borrowing from our children and grandchildren. 
If that procedure Is followed for long enough, not only will the situ¬ 
ation Itself become chronic but the palliative will cease to ba 
available. 

Here Is a challenge that must be met face to face. We have got 
to think out a program that will ameliorate poverty by some other 
means than by denytt^ to our posterity even the opportunity of 
prosperity. 

There are those who believe the increase of poverty Is Inevitable 
because they say the long task of creating the United States is 
finished, and that hereafter we must be content with a shrinking 
economy. I cannot participate In that school of thought. The 
United States still has both great needs and great resources. 

In a few centuries we have built In North America a truly grea$ 
Nation. Our fathers erected this structure not simply by borrowing 
from the future, not merely by passing laws nor by any kind d 
legerdemain. They built the United States mainly by a plain old- 
fashioned practice called hard work. I for one believe that a stlQ 
greater and richer Nation can and wlU be built here but that it win 
only be done when enough Americans adopt the same practice. 
xsaMiHo powaa 


Wednesday, January 3, 1940 

ADDRESS BY MdMTLLBN 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under unani¬ 
mous consent given me by the House, 1 herewith offer for the 
Record an address entitled "Work To Do In America," by 
Wheeler McMUlen, editor in chief of Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, and also president of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. This speech was delivered to the Na¬ 
tional Orange at its annual ccmventlon held at Peoria, on 
November 17, 1939. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. McMBlen is a recognised authority on 
agricultural matters and is thoroughly familiar with its early 


You who are here today represent leadership in agriculture. Ton 
believe in work. From your deliberations may wen come a pro¬ 
gram that can meet the challenge of turning the steps of our 
fellow Americans out from the alleys of poverty Into the paths of 
prosperity. I say this deliberately, not to offer you a compllmeii* 
but to suggest a responsibility. 

What Is the character of this problem of poverty in the presence 
of work that needs to be done? Essentially poverty is a lack of 
buying power. A lack of buying power comes from a deficiency 
in earning power. Earning power, of course, is simply an ability 
to produce something in the way of goods or services which others 
want enough to exchange for it their own buying power. Tbe re¬ 
duction of poverty, plainly enough, has to start with the increase 
and diffusion of earning power. 

The great majgirlty of all earning power has Its sources In agrl- 
oultuxe. It Is because so large a proportion of the general eanang 
power does have its roots in the soil that I attribute to you, la 
leaders in agriculture, a primary reeponsibiUty in meeting the 
challenge of poverty. 
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Indeed, the earning power of agriculture probably determines, 
more than any other single factor, the earning power of the people 
as a whole» a long time it has been remarked that farm Income 
and factory pvy rolls rise and fan In almost exact unison. Also 
notable is the fact that the natlcmal income rises and falls in 
almost exact proportion to the gross agricultural income, the 
national Income being regularly a little more than seven times 
the farm income. 

A STTBE WAT 

The reasons for this are fairly clear. In the first place, farmers, 
themselves, with nearly 25 percent, constitute the largest single 
group of population. The incomes of another 26 percent are solely 
dependent upon the first crack at the farmer’s cfollar. Thus half 
the Nation must be prosperous or depressed directly as farmers are. 
When that half of the Nation prospers, orders for goods flow to 
the factories, men are hired, and in turn start buying; transport Is 
busy, finance Is busy, and the entire economic machine moves Into 
a higher gear. 

I frankly doubt whether there is any other way to restore pros¬ 
perity than to build up earning power in agriculture first. You 
can balance the Federal Budget, you can modify Federal taxes. Im¬ 
prove the labor laws, and give friendly aids to business with no 
assurance that any one or all of them will restore what Is called 
confidence. But raise farm Income and orders will flow to business 
in exact proportion to the raise. There is nothing like orders to 
tell business that confidence has arrived. 

Whenever the earning power of agriculture again reaches $12.- 
000,000,000, the national income will again exceed eighty billions, 
and the problem of unemployment will cease to be serious. When 
agriculture can earn $15,000,000,000, there will be more Jobs in the 
United States than there are men. 

Agriculture’s present earning power Is low simply because farmers 
do not produce enough of the goods that are now in demand, and 
because there is not as yet demand for all that farmers can pro¬ 
duce. 

Consequently the furious competition among farmers causes a 
steady and terrific pressure upon prices of farm products. More 
farmers go into dairying and into poultry becatise already the com¬ 
petition is too severe among farmers Rowing wheat and cotton 
and com. 

The answer has to lie in broader outlets for farm products. Merely 
to reduce production, even with a temporary reward for doing so, 
does not suffice. The restilt, if acreage control works, is that the 
Individual farmer has less to sell, and if control does not work, that 
he produces higher yields on fewer acres and nullifies the expected 
price gain. That the artificial controls cannot be accepted as a 
perznanent policy Is increasingly clear. 

POUCY 

It becomes an Imperious need of the Nation that a long-time, 
Income-building farm policy be accepted. An effective farm policy 
is imperative in order that farmers be properly rewarded for their 
labors upon the land. Buch a policy is doubly imperative when it 
is realized that the end of relief, the employment of labor, and the 
eventual solvency of the Nation all await its application. Until 
agriculture is well paid Instead of half paid, there will be Joblessness, 
relief, debt, and all the attendant ills. 

A realistic view of inescapable facts leads directly to concltislons 
which must be factors in determining a constructive agricultural 
policy. One is that there is futility in continuing to produce year 
after year quantities of any crop in excess of the amounts the mar¬ 
kets can profitably absorb. Another is that neither the agrlcultirral 
nor the national economy can derive permanent advantage from 
placing limits upon production, 

Fortunately between the two horns of this dilemma may be 
perceived a clear-cut road to the answer. 

The national policy must enable farmers to supply every need of 
the American market which agricultural resources and skill, supple¬ 
mented by scientific and industrial technique, are capable of pro¬ 
ducing or learning to produce. When the United States adopts that 
concept our country will again be on the road to prosperity. 

This policy means that our own American farms must be per¬ 
mitted to grow every Item we know how or can learn how to pro¬ 
duce that is now purchased by American consumers. It means 
that knowledge must be developed to extend our production for 
the nonfood requirements of the people and the raw materials 
of Industry. It means that at some points the subsidy of produc¬ 
tion of things we need may be substituted for the subsidy of 
restriction of things which we need leas. 

PBOCEAM 

Definitely It calls for an about-face toward a wholehearted and 
aggressive program of utilizing to the utmost the opportunities 
nature has provided here In our own 48 States. 

Reduced to simple statements, a constructive national farm 
policy may be expressed in the following program: 

1. Give every advantage of the American market to American 
farmers. 

2. Encourage and expand by every possible means the utiliza¬ 
tion in Industry of products American farmers can grow. 

3. Extend and hasten experimentation to establish new crops 
on American farms. 

4. BstaMlsh incentive payments to farmers for producing mate¬ 
rials the United States does not grow In suffiolent quantity or does 
not yet grow efficiently. 

5. Encourage throughout both rural and urban society the habits 
of self-help In preference to Government help. 
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The extent to which the products of foreign fanners «re admitted 
to the maihets of America can hardly be appreciated without^ ex¬ 
amining the records. Nor is the effect of these imports, whether 
directly competitive or not, easy to measure. Great pains have 
been taken to show that the quantities of many Imports are iO 
small that their effect upon the American price Is Imperceptible 
To that contention It may be sufficient to point out that In an 
open market the lowest offer sets the price. Not a very large punc¬ 
ture is required to cause a flat tire. 

There Is a well-worn argument to the effect that If we are to 
export we must also Import. Those of \is who Insist that the Ameri¬ 
can farmer’s home market must be fully protected wish to declare, 
however, that exports gained at the expense of domestic opportunity 
al:e not worth much. The fact Is that we do import. Our principal 
imports, exe^t sugar, are rubber, coffee, tin, and silk, which enter 
without duty. We Import gold and silver. Our people travel 
abroad. We employ foreign shipping and other services. With all 
these we do not have to Impair our domestic farm markets to 
promote exports. 

TRX ORXAT MARKST 

Farmers of the United States, If enabled to obtain the earning 
power, will buy far more goods from our manufacturers, and from 
each other, than the farmers of any other part of the world. 
Therefore to build up the Income of our own agriculture would 
seem to be the simplest of plain common sense. 

Sugar, incidentally, contributes an Ulustratlon in this question. 
Despite the thousands of acres that might profitably be growing 
cane and beets, our continental farmers are restricted to growing 
less than 30 percent of the sugar Americans consiune. There is a 
theory that Cuba, for Instance, must be allowed to sell us sugar so 
that she may buy our products. The proponents of that theory 
do not bring out the fact that one good American beet-growing 
county spends 10 times as much for automobiles per ton of sugar 
produced, and owns more than 30 times as many motor cars per 
thousand population, as Is the case in Cuba. 

Moreover, those who pay for foreign trade propaganda because 
they are Interested in exporting, In shipping, or International bank¬ 
ing, appear to overlook the fundamental fact that foreign trade 
flourishes best in periods of domestic prosperity. Then Is when 
we Import the largest quantities of necessities, such as manganese 
and rubber, and spend most freely for the foreign luxuries. The 
most Intelligent way for these interests to stimulate foreign busi¬ 
ness would be for them first to join with the forces that want to 
create a sound domestic prosperity. None of us objects to a sound 
foreign trade; indeed, we look forward to its development. BUt 
foreign trade cannot and should not be built at the sacrifice of 
opportunity for America's fanners. 

MOBS OUTPUT 

Here In the United States nature has given farmers nearly every 
possible combination of soil conditions and climate, of humidity 
and altitude, of temperature and sunshine. Somewhere In the 
United States can be grown, perhaps, not every, but certainly nearly 
every agricultural product needed now or In tbe future by the 
American people. 

Certainly we can and should grow the sugar this coxmtry uses. 

Thanks to the recent sweetpotato research, we now know how 
to fill our entire needs for starches. The second sweetpotato starch 
plant, operated entirely by private capital. Is now at work, and 
the scores of others necessary to meet our needs will follow, espe¬ 
cially When some protection is afforded to American producers. 

There Is no reason why American farmers should not supply the 
entire American market for fibers. We know how to grow cotton 
and wool, flax, hemp, and others. Tet practically every square 
foot of carpets, rugs, and linoleums manufactured for floor cover¬ 
ings In the United States is made from foreign fibers and other 
materials. It Is time for a serious effort to grow our own carpet 
wools and other coarse wools. The head of a large textile null, 
located In the very edge of the Cotton Belt, told me the other day 
that he had not bought a pound of American cotton in 20 years. 
He used Indian cotton because of some peculiar quality’-^nd appar¬ 
ently no one had ever tried to find out whether Indian seed would 
reproduce such cotton here, whether some American strain could 
not be bred to meet his needs, or domestic fiber be treated ta 
acquire the necessary charaoterlstlos. 

On the same day I visited a great factory headed by a man who 
formerly manufactured cigarette paper In France from European 
materials. He had determined to Americanize his bxislness, manu¬ 
facture his product where his customers were. One result of his 
effort I saw in a warehouse filled with a half million dollars worth 
of flax fibers purchased from American farmers. In the mill were 
700 American workers enjoying new earning power that had not 
existed a few weeks before. I refuse to believe tbe theory that 
these 700 workers and the farmer flax growers wUl not buy more 
American goods than did the Europeans whose places they take, 
and thereby make more jobs for other American workers. 

COMPETITION 

Our imports of fibers last year added up to more than $67,000,000, 
while we brought in enough flaxseed to have required two or three 
million acres to grow—-acres which instead produced too much 
wheat. 

The Importation of about 3.000 tons per day of oUs and fats Is a 
matter of concern to nearly every farmer. This flood of coconut oil, 
palm and palm-kemel oil, babassu oil, whale oil, to $ay little of 
the linseed, flaxseed, and castor beans, bears an overwhelming 
weight upon the prices of oottonseed, peanut, and soybean oil, 
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Is a attbfitantlal iaetor to tii« low |irli» of lard an4 tilimfora of liogs 
and oom, and even loaobee to aome extent toward tbe prloe of 
butter and tberefore of dairy products. Talun together^ tneae oila 
and fats, pourtog to mainly from the TVoploe and junglm, where a 
lew cents a day la the reward of labor, are prohaWy our largest 
Imjxnrt. 

I mli^t pile up the facts about the fmJgn competition which 
flings its challenge at American farmers. Rather than to add tables 
of BtatlatloB, let us rather examine the apidioatlon to the whole 
problem of the remedies I have suggested. 

Obviously there are several points at which tariff protection 
can properly be applied. The changes to duties ainoe 1930, espe- 
daUy under the Reciprocal 'Trade Agreements Acts, have been 
Bteadlly downward. A 171-page list of such images Includes 
nearly 100 pages of reductions to duties on agricultural products. 
There is no single Instance of an increase, The first forward step 
should be the amendment of the Trade Agreements Act to require 
confirmation, by the Senate of the agreements. The next step 
should be the repeal of the act itself, and then the termination of 
the agreements. Following that, some upward revision of duties 
on farm products probably would be needed. 

SNCBimVE PA7MBMT8 

However, the tariff is not an adequate Instrument for enabling 
farmers to expand their acreage in many of the new fields of oppor¬ 
tunity. A tariff duty may have the effect of raising the price to 
millions of consumers to ord^ to benefit a few thousands of 
producers. 

For that reason I have proposed an equally effective but more 
economical device—the establishment of incentive payments. There 
is now a fiS-o^t tariff on flaxseed. To increase It further would be 
to add to the cost of paint, Itooletims. and all of the multitude of 
items to which the oil is used. Instead of Increasing the tariff, 
domestic production could be made profitable at no additional cost 
to consumers except as they are taxpayers if Congress were to 
authorize a payment from the National Treasury for the flaxseed 
actually produced. A better example might he presented in the 
fast-drytog oils, of which we produce hardly S percent of our needs. 
A tariff on these would immediately benefit very few, but an in¬ 
centive payment on tung oil, perUla, chla, or castor oil to be 
dehydrated, would compensate all producers engaged without taking 
the commodity out of its natural price range. 

This device, applicable to a multitude of Items which farmers 
might well be learning to produce, would cost the Treasury far leas 
than the present program. It would add millions of dollars to farm 
Income, and mllUons of tons of materials to the national economy. 
Instead of depriving workers of Jobs because of reduced production 
it would make Jobs. It would seem to make better sense to pay 
farmers to produce things we need in the United States than to pay 
thftm Qot to produce. 

Also necessary to effectuate the five-point program X have out¬ 
lined is vigorous research to extend, not only the markets for farm 
products, but the ability of fanners to produce for the markets 
which now exist. Now in construction at Peoria and at three other 
cities are splendid Federal laboratories to study new uses of the 
crops which now are surpluses. These laboratories are a gratifying 
fruit of the Farm Chemurglc CJouncirs program which thousands 
of farmers have supported. Their attack upon the surplus pro¬ 
gram Is necessarily slow, for research, especially Government re¬ 
search, cannot be hurried. They are a sound Step for the futxxre. 
But their work is limited now to the study of surplus crops. 

NEW CROPS 

The output of surpluses can be more readily diminished by Intro¬ 
ducing new crops to occupy the acres now growing the excessive 
q\ 2 antitles. That new orc^ can readily be fitted into the farm 
economy is clearly demonstrated by soybeans, of which 80,000,000 
bushelB will toe harvested this year. Most of us can remember when 
soybeans were not yet a oommerclal crop. The development of 
soi^ums to the west of the Missouri River affords another example. 

Z would therefore tirge that as soon as putoUo demand can be 
built up effort be made to obtain a fund of around $26,000 for 
every State experiment station to devote to study of new crops. 
We spend great sums these days to learn how to |^ow still higher 
yields of wheat and com and cotton. Would it not seem at least 
equally sensible to spend something to find substitute crops that 
the country needs? A $25,000 fund would permit an experiment 
station to employ a competent research scientist, along with the 
neoesaary aid and equipment to test, for the conditions of that 
particular State, all sorts of possible newcomers to the crop list. 
Oertainly somewhere to the United States American fanners can 
grow the vegetable oils, the fibers, the Inseotloldes, the furs, and, 
to fact, moet of the fann products we now calmly import, because 
we haven't tried seriously to find out what we could do. 

Tou will readily see how, once experimental evidence Indicates 
the sultahilltf of a new csrc^ for a ^ven area, the incentive pay* 
ment plan eould he applied to hasten the oommerclal production. 
The Incentive payment plan also will give assurance to manufac¬ 
turers that they can depend upon domestic supplies If they adapt 
their fadihties to use the American product. 

No one can guess the results that mli^t come from vigorous 
and thorough study of new crop possibilities. Most of our major 
or<^ were once new to North American soil. Exceedingly little 
intensive and sdentifle research has been devoted to new cr<^. 
Certainly no one knows even that we ean't produce rubber and 
eoflee, for no determined scfenttoc effort to find out has ever been 

A^eulture. no more than toduetry, can offbrd to hsoonie elatle. 
One of the largest American corporations recently revealed that 


40 percent of Its sales for the year had been of Items which 10 
years before the company not only did not manufacture, but of 
Ittttns which, for the most parti did not even exist 10 years before. 
The other 80 percent of sales were from Pm backlog of standard 

E oduots; they were the company's wheat and corn and cotton, 
I agriculture we have got too much backlog, not enough new 
products. 

Naturally most of the new products must be for nonfood markets, 
for expansion of food demand can be expected only as prosperity 
beoQmes more diffused. 

STARTINO PlAOa 

last month, after laying the cornerstones of the new-uses laboriH 
tories here and near San Francisco, the Secretary of Agriculture 
declared that the United States should h^p South American coun¬ 
tries to develop noncompetitive agricultural crops for us to buy 
in order that we might sell them more goods. Last Winter he asked 
Congress for $250,000 from the United States Treasury to qpend to 
South America for that purpose. If this is a good idea for South 
American farmers, I see no reason why It Is not a better Idea for 
farmers in our own country. The world's greatest imdevcloped 
market for the goods of American manufacturers lies up and down 
the rural routes and in the farm villages of the United States. 

The work that needs to be done to America can be done. 'The 
starting place Is to agriculture. The first part ot the Job may be 
the hardest—but the way will be much harder In America if the 
start is not made soon and made soundly. 

We In agriculture need to ask Uttle to the way of aid from others, 
and that little we ask to order that agriculture may aid labor to 
employment, Industry to aotlvlty, and the Nation to prosperity. 
What we ask is mainly that a few needless obstacles be removed 
from our path. Given full and free qpportunttles in the markets 
of this country, farmers will set the example of work. The output 
of their hands and of their lands, as It grows to volume, will make 
jobs for thoee who transport, who manufacture, who sell, and who 
serve. The money farmers earn will to ttim multiply by seven to 
create new earning power for the rest of the Nation. 

Agriculture provides most of the Nation's raw matexials, supplies 
most of the wealth that builds our cities, and contributes the 
jrouth to replenish the city population. The earning power of 
farmers is the unit that determines the annual income of the 
Nation. Already earr 3 rlng these responsibilities, the leadership of 
agriculture may as well assume the full role of guiding America 
toward getting its work done, toward creating the earning power 
that is the reward of useful work, and the driving power of 
prosperity. 


West Virginia Coal-Mine Disaster Calls Attention 
to Pending Legislation and Also to Work Which 
Has Been Done by United States Bureau of Mines 
in Bringing Safety and Health to This Great 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we are conscious of the 
terrible tragedy that recently occurred In the Bartley mine 
disaster in West Virginia, where 91 miners lost their lives. 

It appears timely that attention of Congress and the 
country be directed to ihe Work which has been done by the 
United States Bureau of Mines in safety and health programs, 
1 include also suggestions for broadening and Improving this 
necessary work, with a proposal for an additional safety sta¬ 
tion in West Virginia. 

For several years I have participated In first-aid and safety 
meets in West Virginia, particularly in the section 1 repre¬ 
sent, where there are 9 coal-producing counties out of the 
15 included in the Second Congressional Distnot. 

Senator Nxxlt, of West Virginia, will shortly bring before 
the Senate his measure for Federal inspection of coal mines, 
and it has mucdi to commend it I brieve its provisions are 
needed and will help, rather than hinder, the work of State 
mine agencies. 

ws»r vzRCxmA exam wtttm mtmnnau 

The work of the Health and Safety Branch o( the United 
States Bureau of Mines in West Virginia has been handled 
chiefly from Pittsburgh, Fa., though one of the all-steel rail«« 
f oad mine-rescue egrs has been maintained dhlefly in West 
Virginia for the past several years. However, much work 
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has been done by the Health and Safety Branch-^hiefly by 
the Safety Dlvisionr-in West Virginia. I am informed that 
in the fiscal year 1937-38, of the 105,093 persons in the 
mineral industries given the Bureau’s first-aid and mine- 
rescue courses, 26,305 were from West Virginia, or about one- 
fourth of those engaged in coal mining in West Virginia were 
given the training. In addition, out of 1,902 first-aid instruc¬ 
tor’s certificates given by the Bureau, authorizing the holder 
to give first-aid-training Instruction, 497 were Issued in West 
Virginia. The first-aid and mine-rescue training was given 
in 790 towns and mining communities of the United States, 
and of these 121 were in West Virginia. Out of 74 first-aid 
and mine-rescue contests in the United States attended by 
workers of the safety division, 18 were in West Virginia. In 
addition to the above, the Bureau’s engineers aided in con¬ 
nection with several mine explosions and fires in West Vir¬ 
ginia, made several health and safety inspections and reports 
on West Virginia mines, and conducted several important 
investigations as to possible improvement in health and safety 
procedure in the mines of the State. 

WEST VIRQINIA SAFETY STATION IS NEEDED 

It has long been felt that, while much of the Bureau’s 
health and safety work for West Virginia, and especially in 
the northern part of the State, can be done from the Bureau’s 
main safety station at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the other hand, the 
southern and central parts of the State are too far distant 
from Pittsburgh for effective or economical handling of the 
v;ork. In recent years there has been a fairly definite move¬ 
ment, actuated largely by the mining Interests of the central 
and southern parts of West Virginia, to have a Bureau of 
Mines safety station not very far from Charleston; and at 
various times Montgomery, Beckley, and Mount Hope have 
been mentioned as suitable places. Recently it has been felt 
that, Inasmuch as a new Federal building is to be constructed 
at Mount Hope, a Bureau of Mines safety station might well be 
placed at Mount Hope; and it is also understood that this has 
the approval of the West Virginia Department of Mines and 
of most, if not all, of the mine operators. I understand Mount 
Hope is satisfactory to the Bureau as the location for a safety 
station, provided the various West Virginia Interests approve. 

If a station is established, additional funds should be 
obtained from Congress, as the Bureau has no funds for 
the purpose, Its present funds for health and safety work 
being inadequate for the needs of its present organization 
and personnel. The additional funds, personnel, and equip¬ 
ment required would be about as follows: 

1 senior mining engineer (to be a district engineer for 


West Virginia)....-..$4,800 

1 assistant mining engineer_ 2,600 

1 senior safety instructor_ 2,000 

1 assistant safety Instructor_ X, 620 

1 junior stenographer_‘_ 1,440 

Total salaries (annually)_12,460 

Travel funds for 4 men (annually)_- 3, 000 

Supplies, maintenance of automobiles, etc. (annually)....— 8,000 

Total recurring funds needed annually_18,400 


In addition, the following materials would be needed in¬ 
itially but would not be needed annually after the station had 
been established, as repairs, replacements, and so forth, would 
be included in the $3,000 above requested annually for sup¬ 
plies, and so forth. 

Initial supplies and equipment needed for a safety station 
in West Virginia: 


4 passenger automobiles, at $760 each-$3, 000 

1 automobile truck (mine-rescue purposes)_ 1,000 

10 seta of oxygen breathing apparatus-- 2, 500 

5 all-service gas masks_- 250 

1 oxygen pump- 260 

10 oxygen cylinders- 200 

10 electric cap lamps and charging rach- 260 

6 gas-detecting devices_ 800 

Miscellaneous safety devices and equipment--- 600 

Supplies, cardoxide, repair parts for oxygen breathing appa¬ 
ratus, etc_____...-- 1,000 

Total for initial equipment, etc. (not needed 
nually) __ 9,260 


It will be noted that five additional persons are requq$ted 
and the annual cost of running the station would be about 
$12,460 for salaries, $3,000 for travel, and $3,000 for supiilies, 
and so forth; a total annual operating expense of $18,460, 
which should be given to the Safety Division of the Bureau 
of Mines under the allotment designation '’Operating mine 
rescue cars and stations and investigation of mine accidents,’* 
in the bill which allots funds to the Bureau every year. The 
sum of $9,250 would be needed to equip the station with auto¬ 
mobiles, truck, mine-rescue equipment, and so forth, but this 
item would not, of course, be needed after the first year. 
Each of the four men In the station—engineers and safety 
instructors—should have a light automobile to run from min¬ 
ing town to mining town, otherwise he will be of relatively 
little utility in putting over any safety program. 

The Health and Safety Branch of the United States Bureau 
of Mines consists of 2 divisions; the Safety Division, with 
some 80 or 85 employees, and the Health Division, with about 
20 persons, or approximately 100 for the branch, out of a total 
of about 725 for the Bureau as a whole. 

The Safety Division of the Bureau of Mines was recently 
composed of 82 persons—29 safety instructors engaged chiefly 
in giving first-aid and mine-rescue training to the nearly 
2,000,000 persons employed in the mining and allied Industries 
in the 48 States of the Union, upwards of 600,000 being en¬ 
gaged in coal mining; 28 engineers who do some first-aid and 
mine-rescue training but who should be engaged In strictly 
engineering work—making safety examinations and reports on 
mines and mining plants, giving accident-prevention courses 
to mine workers and officials engaged in mining, and numer¬ 
ous other similar types of work—18 clerks, and 7 others— 
cooks on mine-rescue cars, laborers, and so forth. The 
Safety Division work is directed from 14 safety stations— 
San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Phoenix, Arlz.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Denver, Colo.; McAlester, Okla.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Vincennes, Ind.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jellico, Tenn.; 
Norton, Va.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre. Pa.; and Juneau. 
Alaska—all of these places being provided with suitable com¬ 
plement of mine-rescue equipment, and so forth. In addi¬ 
tion, there are 3 field offices established relatively recently 
to handle petroleum safety work: Dallas, Tex.; Bartlesville, 
Okla,; and Houston, Tex. 

The 82 employees had the following funds allotted in 
1938-39: Salaries $213,560, travel $45,120, supplies $18,500, 
contracts $14,464, miscellaneous $4,120; total $295,764. This 
sum was available in the fiscal year for the Bureau of Mines 
field safety work for the approximately 2,000,000 persons en¬ 
gaged in the mineral industries—bituminous coal, anthracite 
coal, metal mining, nonmetallic mineral mining, quarries, 
cement plants, petroleum plants of all kinds, metallurgical 
plants, and so forth—in the 48 States of the Union. It is 
interesting to know that the State of Pennsylvania allots 
upward of $250,000 for its inspection force for approximately 
200,000 persons employed in coal mining. ’The total working 
allotment for the Bureau of Mines was about $2,400,000. 

The Health Division’s force of 17 persons —2 in Washington 
and 16 in Pittsburgh, Pa.—devotes its activities chiefly to 
laboratory Investigations into harmful gases and dusts, test¬ 
ing dust respirators, gas masks, and so forth, and to the dis¬ 
semination of information of various kinds looking to the 
prevention of ill health and accidents in the mineral indus¬ 
tries. Workers of the Health Division also do considerable 
investigative work in mines and tunnels every year. The 
funds available to the Health Division in the fiscal year 
1938-39 amounted to $43,869, of which $37,380 went to sal¬ 
aries, $2,000 to travel, $2,489 to supplies, and $2,000 to fixed 
charges and miscellaneous activities. 

The total available funds for the operation of the Health 
and Safety Branch of the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal 
year 1938-39 was $330,633. 

The Bureau pursues two general lines of investigation—field 
and laboratory studies designed to bring about safer and 
more healthful conditions among workers in the mining and 
allied industries, and the study of new and improved methods 
for mining, treatment, and utilization of the nuxnerous min¬ 
eral materials essential to present-day human welfare. 
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The mining, (iuaiT3rlng« metallurgic&l, and petroleum Indus- 
tries of this country gkve more or less direct empkurment to 
well over 2,000,000 persons; hence, witSx their dependents, the 
welfare of probttbly 10,000,000 persons is fairly definitely af¬ 
fected hy the Bureau’s woilc of various Idnds. 

The Bureau has no legal authority to enter mines or other 
estahliidiments or to enforce its recommendations as to healtli, 
safety, or efilciency; the regulation of mining and other 
mineral indiistries being vested in the individual 48 States 
rather than in the Federal Government. The Bureau, there¬ 
fore, relies upon the cooperation of the mining Industry and 
of the various State mining and other departments—chiefly 
through educational work, such as the issuance of published 
papers and pamphlets, the giving of first aid and other safety- 
training courses, and so forth—to make its findings and 
recommendations effective In trying to improve or better 
conditions not only as to health and safety but also as to 
efficiency and conservation. The Health and Safety Branch 
of the Bureau df Mines is essentially a service organization, 
though considerable research work is done also, not only on 
the health side but in safety also. 

Vto AtTmOBITT TO ENTBS ICIMXB 

With no authority to enter mines or other plants to obtain 
information or to enforce its suggestions or recommendations, 
the main function of the Health and Safety Branch is edu¬ 
cational, and in this activity utmost effort is expended to 
secure and maintain close cooperation with workers, employ¬ 
ers, State inspection and enforcement organizations, and nu¬ 
merous other agencies engaged in promoting health and 
safety. 

In its various educational activities the engineers and 
safety instructors of the Safety IXvision annually come into 
fairly close personal contact with approximately 300,000 per¬ 
sons in the mineral Industries; in the past fiscal year it is 
estimated that the approximately 60 engineers and safety 
instructors had fairly close contact with at least 500,000 per¬ 
sons in these industi^. The first-aid-training work consti¬ 
tutes the most intimate and in some ways the most effective 
method of putting before the mining Industry—hoth employer 
and employee-^p-to-date health and safety data. 

In ot]^ words, the first-aid-training course as now given 
is excellent accident-prevention propaganda, and probably 
its most valuable feature is that it reaches workers in large 
numbers, about 100,000 now taking the course annually. Over 
1,000,000 mining people have taken this course, and it is esti¬ 
mated that through it at least 200 lives are saved annually 
and probably at least 10,000 nonfatal accidents are prevented 
from occurring in the mining and allied industries because of 
the safety consciousness i^ven to those vho take the course 
cff Instruction as taught by present-day Bureau of Mines 
methods and instructors. During the pa^rt^ year the first-aid 
training was given in some 750 to 800 mining comimmitles in 
88 States, more than 100,000 persons receiving certificates for 
having completed the course. 

Those who have been engaged for any con^erable period 
in the field activities at the Bureau of Itoes in health and 
safety have long been of the oi^nion that nearly all matters 
pertaining to health, safety, and efficiency In the mineral 
industries are so interlocked inherently that any attempt to 
try to engage in any one without paying due attention to the 
other Is almost certain to result in Ineffectiveness, if not in 
abscfiute disaster. Hence, the Bureau of Mines emi^yees in 
the Health and Safety Branch are prone to associate all 
three of these phases of mining together whenever any one is 
brought up for discussion or action. Most of the hundreds 
of pamphlets issued by the health and safety woxkers of the 
Bureau of Mines since Its inception in 1910 have recognized 
i interdependence in some manner. 

aiuraeTT or mmam jb pabamoont 

Unquestionably, no major industry has any greater need to 
safeguard the health and safety at workers than has mining, 
and it is generally admitted thf^ mining is an ultrahazardous 
occupation unless utmost precautitms are In effect at ah timet. 
On tise health side the mine worker is subject to essentiaHy 
all at the ills and ailments that affect poisons who spend 
their time on the surface, and in aifdttinn he is oonfironted 


with definitely unusual health problems almost wholly related 
to his atmospheric environment. 

Health is the greatest asset of the miner, as it is of every 
human being. To the miner, however. It is probably rela¬ 
tively more vaJuahle than to most peojAe, as his occupation 
almost Invariably demands the possession of far trnxte than 
ordinary physical abilities, particularly physical endurance. 
Zn other words, the miner must be a ’’he man.” When his 
health fails he is usually relegated to the scrap heap. For 
this reason many ex-miners at a relatively early age in some 
oases become watchmen, truck farmers, chicken raisers, or 
owners of drink emporitims or pool halls, or are engaged in 
some similar occupation. I have observed this fact in the 
State and district from which 1 am a Representative. 

The miner has some advantages, as well as numerous very 
definite disadvantages, as regards healtbi In comparison with 
persons engaged in other t 3 rpes of industrial endeavor. Prac¬ 
tically all miners are forced to take considerable amounts of 
exercise, and our medical authorities tell us that only through 
exercise can good circulation of the blood and the efficiency 
of all vital organs be maintained. 

Any person who loads 6 to 10 or possibly 20 tons of coal or 
rock per day, or who ^‘wrestles” all day with a several-hun¬ 
dred-pound drill or a several-thousand-poimd mining ma¬ 
chine, or who follows a mule in the hauling of scores of cars 
of coal or rock, or who walks or partly runs through several 
miles of muddy, low, or hot underground workings, or climbs 
several hundred or possibly several thousand feet of ladders 
per day certainly expends plenty of physical effort. In this 
he undoubtedly derives numerous advantages—as well as 
some disadvantages—over those whose work is sedentary. 

It is difficult to evaluate the results and accomplishments of 
the Bureau of Mines in its health and safety efforts for the 
benefit of those engaged in the mineral industries, though the 
bibliography of published matter issued by the Bureau in con¬ 
nection with Investigations and their results with application 
to combined health and safety in the mineral industries is at 
least partly indicative of what has been done or at least what 
has been attempted. 

SAFETY KBCiORD XB IMPKOVIKO 

On the safety side some definite figures are available and 
are offered. IXiring the 5-year period 1906-10, inclusive, or 
just previous to the creation of the Bureau of Mines, 13,288 
persons were killed In the coal mines of the United States, an 
average of 2,658 per s^ar, and the fatality rate for this 5-year 
period was 5.89 persons killed per million tons of coal pro¬ 
duced. The number killed in our coal mines in 1932 was 1,207, 
and the fatality rate per million tons of coal produced was 
3.36; in 1933 there were 1,064 killed, a rate of 2.78; in 1934 
there were 14222 deaths, a rate of 2.93; and in 1935 there were 
1,242 deaths, a rate of 203. Tentative figures for 1936 Indi¬ 
cate that 1,330 fatalities occurred, a fatality rate of 2.72, the 
lowest coal-mining fatality rate on record. Figures for 1937 
show that there were 1,467 fatalities, a rate of 2.98 (tentative). 

If the 5J9 fatality rate for the 5-year period 1906-10 had 
continued to the 1st of January 1940, the number of fatalities 
In the coal mines of the United States would have been ap¬ 
proximately 30,000 greater than they actually were. During 
the 30 years* life of the Bureau of Mines the coal-mine fatality 
rate has been reduced sufficiently to indicate an average 
annual saving of life of more than 14KK) persons. Similar 
figures as to prevention of nonfatal accidents are not avail¬ 
able, but it Is estimated that about 50 nonfatal accidents occur 
to 1 fatality. It is probable that about 50,000 nonfatal acci¬ 
dents have also been prevented annually. 

If the cost to the operator of a life is put Into cold-blooded 
dollars and cents and a relatively low amount, such as $5,000, 
is taken as the value of a life, it will readily be seen that, 
irrespective of ethical or humanitarian considerations—and 
not considering nonfatal accidents—the annual saving of 
somewhat more than 1,000 lives may be considered as worth 
more than $5,000fi00, or almost three times the total amount 
being expended by the Bureau of Mines during the last year 
and nearly double the entire expenditure of the Bureau for 
any year of its existence. If, In addition. It is conceded that 
as many as 50,060 nonfatal accidents per year have been pre- 
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vented—and the assumption is by no means unresisonable— 
and the cost to the operator in compensation, hospitaliza¬ 
tion, and so forth, of a nonfatal accident is plsiced at $100— 
some authorities estimate it at $300—it will be seen that at 
least an additional $5,000,000 annually has been saved to the 
coal industry through the safer operation of the past 28 years. 

The benefits to the workers in and around coal mines due 
to this increased safety of operation are much more impres¬ 
sive than are those to the mine operator. The prevention of 
the death of 28,000 coal-mine workers in the past 27 years 
has obviously avoided a vast amount of suffering, pain, and 
misery of various kinds to the families who would have been 
bereft of their loved ones. And the prevention of 50,000 or 
more nonfatal accidents annually for 27 years certainly has 
saved the miners, their families, their friends, and the com- 
mimlty a large amount of pain, inconvenience, misery, and 
other losses. 

AVERAGE DEATH AGE XS 35 

The financial losses that the workers have avoided through 
tills increased safety of coal-mine operation are in themselves 
colossal. The average age of the coal-mine worker who is 
killed is about 35 years, and, in general, he should under 
normal conditions have a future active working period of at 
least 20 years. In normal times he should earn at least 
$1,000 annually: therefore, in his 20 years active life expect¬ 
ancy he would receive approximately $20,000 for his services. 
Hence, the saving of the life of about 30,000 coal-mine work¬ 
ers in the past 28 years through decreased death rate in coal 
mining has prevented a financial loss to them of at least 
$565,000,000, and this does not take into consideration the 
financial losses saved to the worker through the elimination 
of large numbers of nonfatal accidents. For the past 28 
years an annual saving of approximately $21,000,000 has been 
made to coal-mine workers In the prevention of fatalities: 
$21,000,000 is far more than the total expenditures on safety 
work made by the Bureau of Mines since Its establishment 
in 1910: therefore the coal-mine worker unquestionably is 
reaping annual dividends of several hundred—^probably sev¬ 
eral thousand—percent on the expenditures of the Federal 
Government in the promotion of safety in coal mining. 

The foregoing detailed facts about coal mining are more or 
less similar to safety conditions that obtain in the other 
phases of the mining and allied industries. Including metal 
mines, nonmetallic mineral mines, the petroleum industry, 
and so forth, all of which still have a relatively high rate of 
accident occurrence, though much progress has been made 
in the past 5 or 6 years. 

SUFFICIENT FUNDS NEEDED 

The Health and Safety Branch, like practically all other 
parts of the Bureau of Mines, was hit hard by the various 
cuts made in allotments in the depression years, and in the 
upbuilding of the past few years has not been given anything 
like the consideration the results of its activities deserve. 
The safety work of the Bureau is generally credited with a 
large share in the very definite progress which has been made 
and is being made in safety in the mining and allied indus¬ 
tries of the United States. It is confidently believed that if 
the safety education work of the Bureau could be widened, 
accident Occurrence in the mining and allied industries could 
be decreased at least 50 percent, and perhaps to even a greater 
extent. Although definite progress has been made in safety 
in mining in the United States, especially in recent years, 
late statistics give mining the worst accident rate of the major 
Industries: yet we know from records of individual mines and 
mining companies that miffing can be done with accident 
occurrence little, if at all, higher than most of the so-called 
hazardous industries. 

In addition to the present work—all of which are essential 
and should be continued—the following programs are needed: 

SAFETY DIVISION 

i. First-aid a?td mine^^esgue training 

This work Is now in far greater demand than at any other 
time in the history of the Bureau of Mines, because of its 
demonstrated value as one of the most effective methods of 
accident prevention; it is now fairly well proven that as Uie 
result of the flrst-sdd training of the Bureau of Mines at 


least 200 lives are saved annually in the mineral industries 
and the number of accidents prevented by the safety con¬ 
sciousness Instilled by the giving of the training is unques¬ 
tionably of the order of many thousands annually. For years 
the Safety Division has been literally swamped with requests, 
almost demands, of the mining and allied industries, and 
especially the petroleum industry, for services of first-aid 
Instructors far in excess of ability to comply with the limited 
personnel and funds now available. At present but 29 safety 
Instructors are available to handle the first-aid and mine- 
rescue work among the approximately 2,000,000 workers In 
the mineral industries, strung through every one of the 48 
States, and manifestly they cannot begin to handle the 
work at all adequately. Much of the time of the 28 engi¬ 
neers of the Safety Division is now occupied with first-aid 
training because of the shortage of safety instructors In 
proportion to the demand for the first-aid training: this 
keeps the engineers from doing real engineering work, with 
resultant decrease in the efficiency of the engineers' results. 
These men are kept practically continuously in the field going 
from mine to mine, hence must be provided with travel funds, 
Including automotive equipment—cars and trucks. At least 
10 additional safety instructors, with travel and supply funds, 
should be provided. 

2. Aocident^evention education 

It is now almost universally conceded that safety In In¬ 
dustry can best be achieved through education, not only of 
the workers but also of the officials who are in charge of 
operations. Some of this type of work is now being done, 
but the demands for this service are far beyond the ability 
of the available personnel to handle, and 10 additional engi¬ 
neers should be employed to engage in this very much worth 
while activity—four for coal mining, two for bituminous and 
two for anthracite: four for noncoal mining, two for metal 
mines and two for quarrying; and two for the petroleum 
industry. These men would spend most of their time in the 
field, going from mining community to mining community, 
organizing community safety chapters, holding accident-pre¬ 
vention classes, giving safety lectures, and so forth. 

3 . Talking motion pictures on safety 

The mine worker is the person most definitely concerned in 
mine safety, yet he is often the most difficult to convince when 
trying to alter an existing, long-used, unsafe practice for one 
now known to be safer. Generally the miner reads but little 
with reference to mine safety; frequently the mine-safety 
man or the mine officials are viewed with distrust: the first- 
aid-training course, while of much value, falls to handle 
numerous important phases of mine safety. Suitable talking 
moving pictures on safety in mining undoubtedly offer maxi¬ 
mum opport\mity to put over safety to the mine worker, and 
while several scenarios have been prepared and a few pictures 
have been made, the lack of funds for this work has hereto¬ 
fore so restricted this activity that production has been far 
below what it should be to achieve worth-while results. There 
is good reason to believe that much benefit could be derived 
through carrying this program into effect. The money ex¬ 
pended would be far more than repaid in both tangible and 
Intangible safety benefits to the mine worker, the mining 
companies, and the general public. 

4, Travel and supplies 

The work of the Safety Division is almost entirely confined 
to activities at and around mines and mining localities, and 
this'is necessary if it is to be even reasonably effective, as 
manifestly the mine worker must be contacted personally 
the Bureau's safety knowledge is to be transmitted to hlnu 
To obtain this personal contact the engineers and safety in¬ 
structors of the Safety Division must be in travel status most 
of the time, thus requiring travel fimds and automobiles or 
autotrucks for travel. 

The travel and supply funds available for the use of the 
Safety Division were much depleted to take care of the cuts 
made in 1933 and since that time have been somewhat fur¬ 
ther depleted in taking care of such matters as promotions, 
and so forth. The result of this is that practically 60 field 
workers of the Safety Division have had their activities much^ 
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curtailed In recent years doe to lack ot funds for travel and 
supplies* 

5. PrinUnff funda 

The present printing allotment of the Safety Division 
amounts to about $10,000, which is far too low to take care 
of one essential printing requirement of the division, namely, 
the flrst*aid manuals. A manual Is given to every man who 
takes the first-aid training course but this cannot be done now 
as our men train from 75,000 to 110,000 persons per year— 
105,000 In the fiscal year 1037--38—and the manuals cost 
nearly 10 cents apiece. For the past 10 years the Safety 
Division has been In the unhappy position of being forced to 
divert practically its entire printing allotment—and in some 
years this was insufficient—to first-aid manuals and as a 
consequence very little printed material has emanated from 
the Safety IMvislon for 10 or more years. 

The following suggestions are confined chiefly to standard 
work of the Safety Division and do not Include numerous 
special problems, the solution of which should be undertaken 
when funds are more plentiful. 

HEALTH DIVISION 

2. Field investigations on air dustiness 

In view of the seriousness now existing in connection with 
the dust-health problem in mining, as evidenced by the fact 
that numerous requests for dust-health studies in California, 
Arizona, Tennessee, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne¬ 
sota, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and other 
States, have been received and have not been hanffied chiefly 
because of lack of personnel and funds, it seems advisable 
to have additional funds to make field studies in several 
States in coal, metal, and nonmetalllc mineral mines and 
plants for use as a field laboratory to try to ascertain what 
can be done to protect the mine worker from the menace of 
occupational diseases—chiefly dust disease—to help the em¬ 
ployer to protect himself from the heavy expenses of various 
kinds from the disease and to save the general public from 
the numerous costs in human misery, charity, and relief work 
and other distressing phases of the dust-health situation in 
the mining and allied industries. Practically all of this work 
would be done in mining regions and ample provision should 
be made for travel and supplies. 

2. Air conditioning in mining 

Hot humid air frequently dust laden is the cause of much 
in health, accident occurrence, and inefficiency in mining and 
particularly in relatively deep metal mines. This subject has 
been approached only to a very slight extent by a very few 
mining organizations in this country and essentially no atten¬ 
tion has been given to it by the various State governments or 
by the Federal Government. It is desirable that at least 
two engineers give full time to this subject in metal mining 
and two others in coal mining. While this subject is some¬ 
what allied to dust disease, it has features not associated with 
dust disease and preferably should be attacked as a separate 
study. Practically all of this work would be done in mining 
regions and ample provision should be made for travel and 
supplies. 

3. Health and sanitary conditions in mining communities 

With occupational disease and workmen’s compensation 
now taking a heavy toU not only on the operating cost of 
mining properties but Eilso on the health of the workman and 
to some extent on members of his family, the Bureau can do 
its part at least to some extent by making studies of health 
and sanitary conditions in and around mining communities 
with probably the making of health studies of mine workers 
and iKisslbly at their families. These studies should by all 
means be made by engineers and others familiar with mines 
and mining conditions or they are likely to cause unnecessary 
grief rather than be of aid to anyone. But little has been 
done on this in recent years, and a vast field is open for in¬ 
vestigation with the probability of doing an immense amount 
of good not only to the workers in and around mines but 
also to the surrounding communities. One such investiga¬ 
tion much needed is the condition of the vision of mine 
workers; while numerous other sttufies should be made, that 
on vision Is decidedly Important and could readily occui^ the 
full-time work of several engtneers and doctors thoi^ at 


present one engineer could do much good in starting this 
particular study. Vision defects in underground mines which 
are very difficult to light at all adequately, unqoes^onably 
cause hundreds of accidents—and some disasters—In our 
minea—especially coal mines—every year, It is suggested 
that the Bureau employ about three engineers for this work 
of investigating health and saxdtary conditions In the mineral 
industries and that sufficient funds be supplied to take care 
of the travel, supply, and other expenditures of doctors who 
may be detailed by the United States PuMic Health Service 
to participate in these studies, the doctors to be detailed for 
specific jobs, and on completion of those jobs return to 
their iisual duties in the Public Health Service. 

4. Health laboratory research 

The mining industry, including emploirer and employee, is 
beset with almost innumerable uncertainties as to the effect 
of air conditions not only in mines but also in surface plants, 
such as breathing of various dusts and gases, as well as of 
attendant temperatures, humidities, velocities, and so forth. 
Many of these problems must be solved in the laboratory, and 
since underground conditions vary much from those encoun¬ 
tered on the surface, solutions worked out in general indus¬ 
trial work and which are aimlicable to the usual types of 
industrial plants, are very likely to be wholly unsuited to 
mine conditions, the solution of many of these problems as 
applied to the mining industry must be done by eui agency 
such as the Bureau of Mines which is thoroughly familiar 
with mining conditions. This is exemplified in the fact that 
the present apparatus in general industriai use in the United 
States in the sampling and determining of air dustiness is 
the implnger; this apparatus and method are utterly unsuited 
to mine conditions, and if the mining industry Is to protect 
Itself in connection with the numerous problems arising from 
air dustiness, suitable equipment ahd methods for air dust 
determinations must be devised, and the Bureau of Mines 
seems to be the agency capable of undertaking this type of 
work. This matter of the unsuitableness of the ordinary 
device and method for mine air-dust determinations has re¬ 
cently been solved by laboratory workers in the Bureau of 
Mines, and it is but one of many problems in connection with 
mine air which must be solved by some agency such as the 
Bureau of Mines which is sympathetic with the needs of the 
industry and has intimate knowledge of mine conditions; 
and while much can be done by field Investigations many of 
these solutions must be reached in the laboratory. Some of 
the work must be done in connection with other agencies, 
such as the United States Public Health Service. The Bureau 
is now swamped with requests for services of a laboratory 
nature in connection with dust, gas, and other subjects affect¬ 
ing health of workers in the mineral industries, and its meager 
forces and funds available for this work allow of doing but 
little other than the testing of respiratory equipment—dust 
respirators, gas masks, and so forth—and analykng of mine 
gases in connection with mine fire and explosion disasters, 
leaving but little attention to be given to other urgently needed 
research. It, therefore, Is very desirable that the gas and 
dust laboratory work, now very Inadequately manned and 
financed, be given materially additional allotments. 
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Mr. lAfXHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Bpeeker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, 1 submit lierewith an editorial from the 
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Dallas Mornina News of January 13, 1940, commending Sec¬ 
retary of State Cordell Hull’s stand on reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments, In opposing the new plan whereby such agreements 
negotiated by the Department of State would require ratifica¬ 
tion by the Senate, and also commending generally the effect 
of the treaties heretofore entered into, 

{From the Dallas Morning News of January 13, 1940] 

COBOELL HULL'S STAND 

Commendation should go to Cordell Hull for the unyielding 
stand on the reciprocal-trade treaties which he took in testifying 
before the House Ways and Means Committee Thursday. The Sec¬ 
retary of State Is on firm ground In opposing any concession that 
would give the Senate power to ratify or kill the agreements nego¬ 
tiated by the Department of State. Such a provision would open 
the door to a vlciovis type of logrolling that might easily kill the 
whole program. 

Opposition of Republican Congressmen to the Hull program Is 
understandable, if not justifiable. But those Democrats who are 
now trying to knife the continuation of this policy of reciprocal- 
tariff reduction are turning their backs on one of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of their own party. And, since the Democrats control the 
present Congress, theirs will be the main responsibility if the power 
to negotiate trade treaties is allowed to expire next June. 

If the Roosevelt administration Is open to any criticism on Its 
tariff policy, this criticism Is that action toward lower tariffs has 
not been direct or vigorous enough. But In trying to put tradi¬ 
tional Democratic tariff principles Into practice, the administra¬ 
tion has been handicapped by the high tariffs that have been 
erected in other countries and by the fact that many Democratic 
Congressmen give only Up service to their party’s tariff plank. 

The Hull program of reciprocal-tariff treaties has helped to reopen 
foreign markets for both farm products and manufactured goods 
from the United States and has boosted our foreign trade. It has 
been a major factor In adding to the Income of American farmers, 
which had suffered severely as a result of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
rates adopted under Hoover. The interests of both farmers and 
consumers call for extension of this trade program. 


Putting Christ Into Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 


ARTICLE BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following article by 
Harry Emerson Posdick, which was published in the Chris¬ 
tian Century of December 13, 1939: 

[From the Christian Century of December 13. 1939] 
Putting Christ Into Uniform 
(By Han’y Emerson Fosdlck) 

This new European war calls up many memories of the last war, 
with some of which the pulpit has no particular concern. One 
memory, however, we may well face; we put Christ himself Into 
uniform. Willingly would we let that be forgotten, that the younger 
generation might not know what we said and did In 1917, but with 
another war rampant we had better confess frankly what we did, 
what war always tempts Christians to do—we put Christ into uni¬ 
form. Jesus was our Lord; we could not go to war and leave Him 
behind. We wanted Him for the comrade of our sacrifice, and the 
sponsor of our task, and we took Him along. 

I 

First, we made Him our recruiting sergeant. As one of the fore¬ 
most ministers in America in 1918 said, “Jesus Christ calls His follow¬ 
ers to the colors and * • • their response to the call constitutes 
a triumph for Christianity such as the world has never before 
known.” But that was not enough. These men from Christian 
homes and churches were going out to kill; In all the ingenious ways 
that science gives us skill with, they were going to slaughter men— 
yes; women and children—In the mass murder of a modern war, and 
we put Christ into uniform and sent Him with them. 

Said one of our leading intellectual lights In the pulpit In 1917: 
“As Christians, of course, we say Christ approves of the war. But 
would He fight and kill? • • • There is not an opportunity to 

deal death to the enemy that He would shirk from or delay in 
seizing. He would take bayonet and grenade and bomb and rifle and 
do the work of deadliness.” Indeed, one of the loveliest Christians 
I knew, an Intellectual, a devout spirit, whose very devoutness made 
it impossible for him to do anything that he thought Christ would 
dl approve, said this: “I would not enter this work till I could see 


Jesus himself sighting down a gun barrel and running a bayonet 
through an enemy's So we put Christ into uniform. 

Th^e have been statements aplenty about what war does to 
everybody else but not so many about what It does to Christ Him¬ 
self. It conscripts Him, too. It sends Him to the front, too. One 
scene in the New Testament provides our inevitable text, in 
Pilate’s court, after Pilate had condemned Him, the soldiers led 
Jesus Into the praetorlum and mocked Him before they took Rim 
out to crucify Him. Some Items in that scene we vividly recall— 
the crown of thorns, the spitting In the face, the beating with the 
rod—but one Item often Is lost sight of. They “put on Him,” we 
read, “a scarlet robe.” VThat was that- scarlet robe? Undoubtedly, 
part of the uniform of a Roman officer. Somewhere In the prae¬ 
torlum they found the cloak of a military chieftain and, putting 
that on Jesus, mocked Him. See Him there, the Prince of Peace, 
forcibly clad In the garb of military authority, while the soldiers, 
mocking, salute Him. Would not any Christian In his senses cry, 
“Take that scarlet robe off Him. Of all the disguises that misrep¬ 
resent Him, that is the worst.” 

That was bad enough when In the praetorlum long ago His 
enemies did It, hut how often His friends have done that too. 
They have conscripted Christ. The burden of our message la— 
whatever you and I personally may think or do about war—In the 
name of historical accuracy, intellectual clarity, and common 
decency, take that robe off Jesus. 

n 

Consider, to begin with, that the Christian’s motives for con¬ 
scripting Jesus are easily understandable. War is a costly and 
terrible affair—so terrible that no one can sustain It until he 
sees it as a sacred duty. No nation can maintain war without 
Idealizing it as a holy cause. Now, for Christians the simplest way 
to idealize any enterprise Is to get Jesus into It. That does the 
business. If He can go to war, we can, too. We say that a Chris¬ 
tian Is one who adores Christ. Beware of saying that too easily. 
A man who adores Christ wants, above all elee, to agree with Christ. 
But when a man deeply desires to agree with Christ, nothing Is 
easier than to make Christ agree with him. The psychologists call 
that rationalization. Adoring Christ, we face what seems a social 
necessity—some enterprise such as war that seems to us wrong and 
yet seems necessary. IIow can we make It seem right? Of course, 
we use Jesus. We elect Him chairman of the board of sponsors for 
the war. What can He do? He cannot talk back. He died on 
Calvary long ago. 

That crucifixion did not hurt Christ. He handled that magnifi¬ 
cently. But what we. His friends, have done to Him—^uslng Him as 
sponsor of every sort of evil social custom, employing Him as a 
rubber stamp to guarantee the rectitude of the most damnable 
things on earth, from czardom and feudal systems to slavery and 
war—that Is the greatest tragedy that ever has befallen Him. And 
this tragedy springs—strange anomaly—from our adoration of 
Christ, from men and women who want so much to agree with Him 
that they make Him agree with them. 

So, In the 1860*s. an American minister defended slavery thus: 
“American slavery is not only not a sin, but especially commanded by 
God through Moses, and approved by Christ through His apostles.’* 
That sort cf ratirnallzatlon concerning war we were guilty of in 1917. 
We hated war. It was against our principles. We had had 8 years 
to watch It in Europe. We knew what It was like. We even had 
before us the words with which drlllmasters In the camps taught 
boys the uses of the bayonet. Here Is a verbatim report of one drill- 
master : “You’ve got to get down and hook them out with a bayonet; 
you will enjoy that. • • • Get sympathy out of your head. We 

go out to kill. We don’t care how, so long as they are killed. 
• • ♦ And I say to you, If you see a wounded German, shove him 

out and have no nonsenss about It. • * • Kill them, every 

mother’s son of them. Remember that your job Is to kill them— 
that Is the only way—exterminate the vile creatures.” 

We knew that war meant that and a thousand things like that. 
Yet it seemed necessary; we thought we had to go in; we could not 
go In without Idealizing It; so we oonsorlpted Jesus to make it a holy 
cause. Especially, we ministers did that. We cotUd not go to war 
and leave Him behind. One of the leading ministers In this country 
said, “We must keep the flag and the cross together, for they are 
both working for the same ends.” My soul I In hooking them out 
with a bayonet, the flag and the cross both working for the same 
end I 

If you say, “We would not do that now,” I reply that you may be 
sure some of us would not. . Never again 1 And I agree that in 
these last weeks the American clergy on the whole have been much 
more consoientiously and courageously Christian than some dared 
expect. Still, ever and again from some of my ministerial brethren 
I hear echoes of the old abomination. If the heat were put on, 
they would do it again. Unable conscientiously to go to war with¬ 
out Christ, they would put a scarlet robe on him and take him 
along. That is why a British general In the last war said of the 
clergy, “The clergy are the best fomenters of blood lust that we 
have,’’ Yes, indeed, for they have Christ to use. 

nx 

Consider, now, the arguments we Christians commonly have em¬ 
ployed to justify that scarlet robe on Jesus. For, of course, we 
have sought In the Gospel records for historical backing to support 
our picture of Jesus doing the deadly business of a modern war. 
Some American Christians are doing that today, falling back on the 
same two passages that were used In the last war and arguing from 
them that Jesus would sanction bloody violenoe and even partici¬ 
pate in It. 
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Ttie first psssago ts the one iKrhexe He cAye, **X oame not to send 
peace* but a sword/* One of the best selling books on the market 
now has for Its title Hot Peace, B\at a Sword, and multitudes (rf 
Ohrletlans fall badk on that phrase of the Master when they wish 
to Justify the seartet robe. But read the passage in the Qospel. 
Jesus Is t<^atng his dlselples that when they break free from 
orthodox Judaism they will have divisions In their families. Loyalty 
to Him, He says, wlU break up households, and they must have 
courage to endure that So, concerning that. He says to them: **1 
oame not to send peace, but a sword. For Z oame to set a man 
at varlanoe against his father, and the daughter a^lnst her mother, 
and the c£au^ter-ln-law against her mother-in«law: and a man'e 
foes khall be they of his own household.'* That is what the passage 
is about. It has nothing to do with war. The word “sword** is a 
metaphor for difference of opinion within families about religion; 
and in Luke’s parallel passage, as though that evangelist feared 
someone might eraally take the word “sword** literally, he drops 
the metaphor and uses the word “division** Instead. Says Jesus, 
according to Luke, **Thlnk ye that I am come to give peace In the 
earth? I tell you, nay; but rather division.** 

Yet if tomorrow America should be dragged Into this war. you 
would find Ohrlstians tahing hack upon that phrase. "Not peace, 
but a sword,** ripped from its context and twisted to meanings that 
were not in Jesus' mind, whereas the historic fact is that when 
Jesus used the word “sword** literally, he said, “AU they that take 
the sWord shall perish with the sword.** 

The second passage In which Justification is found for the scarlet 
robe on Jeeus concerns the cleansing of the temple. Did not Jesus 
use violence, some say. when he cast the money changers out? 
Did he not even use a whip of small oords? Therefore. woiUd he 
not use bomb and ba 3 ^net? Quite apart from the general rldicu- 
lotisness of the ansdogy, look at the story in detail. Mark’s Gospel 
is the earliest record. There Is no whip of small cords there. 
Matthew and Luke are next. There is no whip of small cords 
there. The whip of small cords Is not even mentioned until John’s 
Gospel, about 100 A. D^ and In John’s Gospel the cords are evi¬ 
dently used not on the money changers but on the sheep and oxen. 
Well, what would you' use to drive out sheep and oxen that were 
defiling the sacred courts better than a whip of small cords? And 
what has that to do with visualising Jesus sighting down a gun 
barrel, or driving a bayonet Into an opponent’s breast? 

Moreover, take the phrase “cast out.” He “cast out** the money 
changers, so the record runs. The Greek word is “ekbaUo” and is 
used again and again In the Gospel records. It ought to be possible 
to find out what it signifies. When Jesus was sent out by the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted, ekballo. When Jesus 
put the noisy mourners out of Jalrus* house, that he might be alone 
with the sick girl, ekballo. When a man tried to cast the mote 
out of his brother’s eye, ekballo. When a householder iHought 
forth out of his treasure things both old and new. ekballo. When 
the Lord was asked In prayer to send forth laborers into his harvest, 
ekballo. When the Master cast out demons, ekbaUo. And when 
Jesus, backed as he was by popxdar indignation against the racket 
of the money changers In the temple, cast them forth, ekballo. 
What has that to do with war? 

How helpless a man is when he is dead. No sooner has he gone 
than, as It were, men fall upon him, the very men who were his 
friends. They use his name for things he never would have used 
it for; they twist his words to meanings that he never held; they 
claim his sponsorship for enterprises that he hated. And what 
can he do? He Is gone, and hie name and memory are at the 
mercy of those that are alive. And nowhere Is this tragedy of 
Ohrist more terrible than When, on the basis of things He never 
said and never did, men put on Him a scarlet robe and lead Him 
off to war, 

rv 

Indeed, Ohrlstitins, in their insistent endeavor to put Ohrist Into 
khaki, have used still another device, Jesus, they say, did stand 
for henevolenoe and hrotherllness. He did protest against the use 
of violence. He pleaded for good will and even for love of ene¬ 
mies. We are not denying, they say, that this is the distinctive 
emphasis of Jesus* ethic, but all this applies to individuals only 
in their personal relationships and not to the policies of nations. 
I had a long letter the other day presenting that good, bad, and 
indifferent; we thought we had to do and wanted hacking for. 
And so we have obscured his distinctive message and have made 
him stand for everything from slavery to war, imtU, in oomie- 
<|Uenee, he has stood for nothing clear, characteristic, and distine- 
tive that he did stand for. ‘That is the most tragic thing that 
hail happened to Christ. Far better fbr one of us with Intell^ual 
idarlty to recognise what Jeeus did distinctively stand for, even if 
one says one cannot follow Jeeus, than to go on wlUi this perennial 
rationalising, this endlesB uae of dulet in eponsorehip of things 
Hiat he was eveHastmgly against. 

As for ma, I ha^ no tntslUgent and consclenttous choice except 
this: I must take that scarlet robe off Jesus and, as the Gospel 
record says, even the Homan soldiers in the praetortum had the 
decency to do, put on him his own clothes. And as I must take 
the seasist robe off Christ* I must take it off myseu. 


Rcdpxocftl-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

oJr 

HON. VINCENT P. HARRINGTON 

GF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Janmry 17, 1940 


LETTER FROM IHS IOWA LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 

Mr. HARRINOTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the RacoRD, I include the following 
letter from the Iowa League of Women Voters in regard to the 
reciprocal trade pact program: 

Iowa LBAamc or Womkst Voraas, 

January S, 1S40, 

Congressman Vincent F. Habrinotok, 

House of Representatives, Washinyton, D. C, 

Dbax Ma. Habbinoton: The State Board of the Iowa League of 
Women Voters gathered at Des Moines for Its winter board meeting 
wishes to express to you its views on the reciprocal-trade program. 

The League of Women Voters* study and consideration of the 
whole problem of tariffs began in 1924. In 1936 the League began 
its support of downward revision of tariffs by reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments and to this end has promoted ever since the reciprocal-trade 
pronam. 

The league's support of this program is not partisan but Is based 
upon the interest of the general public wellsure. The league sup¬ 
ports this program for three reasons: 

1. Because it helps the consumer by reducing the cost of living. 

2. Because It Is a step toward the removal of economic friction 
between nations at a time when the world needs peace efforts as 
It never has before. 

3. Because the treaties provide a scientific method lor the adjust¬ 
ment of tariff schedules by eliminating logrolling, leaving the de¬ 
cisions to unbiased experts and stimulating trade. 

We are fully aware the wars have temporarily limited the effective¬ 
ness of the trade treaties but that is only partial and is no reason 
for abolishing them. 

Domestically, we feel that the reciprocal-trade pacts are not a 
partisan issue for they are being supported by many Republicans 
and supported by some Democrats. 

We earnestly urge you to support the retention of the reciprocal 
trade pact program. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. R. J. De La Hunt, Ames; Mrs. John A. Vlcg. Ames; Caro¬ 
line Burtls, Grlnnell; Margaret B. Trestree, Grlnnell; 
Mrs. W. P. Mengert, Iowa City; Mrs. O. R. Smith, Onslow; 
Mxb. L. V. Phelps, Loretta Vrooman, Mrs. E. L. Nelson, 
Newton; Mrs. J. P. Mills, Cedar Rapids; Mrs. Charles E. 
Payne, Grlnnell. 


Soil Conservation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 


LETTER BY HON. LYLE H. BOREN. OF OKLAHOBffA 

Mr, BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcoas, I Include the following letter which 1 
have written to aH Members of Congress on the subject of soil 
conservation: 

Dbab Collxaous: I am deeply Interested In seeing the cost of 
government reduced, and am sure you and I both know many places 
in which snormouB savings can be made In governmental expendi¬ 
tures. I am seriously concerned, however, with the propOMd to 
reduce the Boil Conservation and the C. C. O, programs. The Boil 
OoBservation appropriation is not a direct and final expenditure. 
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Uke 00 mmy Oovernment appropriations, but it Is an investment 
which will pay dividends. 

Already In the United States 60,000,000 acres of farm land have 
been completely ruined for practical and profitable cultivation. 
This means 820,000 farms of 156-acre average have been perma¬ 
nently abandoned and those farm families formerly occupying them 
added to unemployment. Another 150,000,000 acres have been 
depleted to the borderline of abandonment. Three hundred thou¬ 
sand acres of land are abandoned In the United States annually 
because of sod erosion. Ihls means that 28 farm families every day 
are forced to abandon farms. The eventual outcome Is that that 
many more people are unemployed. 

Despite improved farming methods. Improved seed, Improved 
methods of fertilization, the per acre yield per family Is seriously 
reduced annually. Soli erosion from wind and water displaces 
8,000,000,000 tons of soil each year, causes 750,000,000 tons of soil 
to be dumped in the Oulf of Mexico annually. And yet It takes 
Nature, under a protective cover of vegetation, some 300 to 1,000 
years to build 1 inch of top soli. 

At the present time we have organized operative districts for 
soil conservation pretty generally throughout the United States, 
with a very small appropriation given this gigantic task. Only 
skeletonized technical staffs are available In a small percentage of 
the districts. BoU-conservatlon work necessarily requires long- 
range planning. Under the present set-up a 30-year program 
should be the least we could expect for over-all results for the 
Nation. 

I urge you to make a thorough and carefid study of the situation 
which we face relative to our greatest natural resource—the land. I 
plead for your assistance In maintaining and expanding soil- 
conservation work. Let’s curtail expenditures In the proper places. 
A few less battleships than are asked for, a few less guns than are 
requested, a hundred thousand less Government employees, aboli¬ 
tion of a few useless bureaus, a lot less money down the drain 
pipes and rat holes will give us plenty of room for curtailment and 
still leave an abundance for sound investment In soil conservation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ltle H. Boren. 


Appropriation for Flood Control in Verdigris 
Valley, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been 
called to a speech in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, page 95, by Senator Reed, of Kansas, with reference 
to an item said to have been embraced in the river and 
harbor bill of last year. This speech appears in the Record 
as an extension of remarks, embracing the speech made by 
the Senator before the National Industrial Tralflc League at 
Chicago on November 21 last. A preliminary statement 
contains the following language: 

The river and harbor bill this year contained a *‘pork barrel” 
item of $31,000,000 for flood control in the Verdigris VaUey In 
Kansas. 


Amendment of the National Labor Relations ^ct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17,1940 


RESOLUTION BY THE WAYNE AND HOLMES COUNTY AUTO¬ 
MOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF OHIO 


Mr. SECCX>MBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I Include the following resolution 
passed by the Wayne and Holmes County Automobile Dealers 
Association of Ohio: 

Whereas as a result of disputes between automobile manufac¬ 
turers and their employees and consequent curtailment or stoppage 
of production, automobile dealers suffer severe hardship, endanger¬ 
ing their business and the welfare of their employees through 
InabiUty to secure motor vehicles for sale; and 

Whereas by reason of the fact that most automobile dealers 
operate under a franchise arrangement with the automobile inanu- 
faot\irer which requires them to handle and sen that manufac¬ 
turer’s product exclusively; and 

Whereas automobile dealers are required to invest their own 
capital In dealerships and their source of livelihood is dependent 
upon being able to secure motor vehicles from manufacturer whose 
franchise they hold, and their aggregate investment in the industry 
is as great or greater than that of the manufacturer; and 

Whereas the recent unfortunate and disastrous 8-week dispute 
Involving Chrysler Corporation and Its employees caused great loss 
of business to the 11,000 Chr 3 r 8 ler dealers and their thousands of 
employees, rendering them helpless without recourse or protection; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That It is the sense of a unanimous vote of the Wayne 
and Holmes Ooimty Dealers Association of Ohio, that In the event of 
industrial disputes, the rights of third parties whose Interests are 
as great as those of disputing parties, should be adequately pro¬ 
tected; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Wayne and Holmes County Automobile Deal¬ 
ers Association recommends that the Wagner Act and National 
Labor Relations Act, be amended at the forthcoming session of 
Congress; and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Member of Congress from this district, also to our Senators, re¬ 
questing them to provide the necessary relief and protection. 


Trend of Labor Disputes Under National Labor 
Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The statement shows that the Jtem referred to Is purely a 
flood-control provision with no reference whatever to naviga¬ 
tion. The language used, that the river and harbor bill 
contained this item creates an erroneous impression. 

The river and harbor bill passed the House May 18, 1939, 
and went to the Senate. The so-cailed “pork barrel’' item 
pertaining to flood control in the Verdigris Valley was not In 
the bill. 

An effort Is now being made to have Hie Verdigris flood 
ctmtrol item adopted In the Senate as an amendment to the 
river and harbor bill, but action upon it has not yet been 
taken by the Senate. If the Senators from Kansas object 
to the item, it will, of course, be stricken from the blU. Tbe 
course is simple and easy and no appeal to the railway execu¬ 
tives at Chicago is necessary. The Senator from Kansas 
holds the key. 


Tuesday, January 16,1940 


LETTER BY HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF NEW YORK, AND 
TWO ARTICLES FROM LIBERTY MAOAZDTB 


Mr. WAQNER. Mr. President, on November 2, 1939, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York adopted a 
report of its special committee on industrial problems and 
relations concerning the trend of labor strife since the enact¬ 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act. The accompany¬ 
ing resolution Indicated that copies of the report are to be 
transmitted to Members of Congress and other Oovemment 
officials. 

I subsequently addressed to the editor of the New York 
Herald TYibune an exhaustive reply to the charges of the 
Nbw York chamber. The letter was printed in the issue d 
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f, Hoimiber l§, 1939. Tbe chamber was kixid eBotnh 
to m&ke the text of this letter available to Its members 
through its monthly bulletin for November 1939. 

At this time 1 imanlmous consent to have the full text 
of this letter printed in the Appendix of the Record so that 
my reply tmjf be availaMe to Senators having occasion to 
examine the original report 

X also ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix di the Record an editorial In Liberty magazine con¬ 
cerning the National Labor Relattons Act and my reply 
thereto. 

There being no objection^ the matters referred to were 
ordered to be prhited in the Record, as follows: 

TEXT OF Letter to the Editor of New York Herald Tribune, by 

Senator Robert F. Waoner, or New York, Printed in Issue of 

Bonbat, Novrmber 19, 1939, Bsplting to Charges of New York 

Chamber of Commerce That Wagner Act Has iNCRSAsm Indus¬ 
trial Strips 

To the Editor or the New York Herald Tribums: 

Wldsflpfeaci pulallcity hss been giv^ to s report adopted on 
November 2, by the Chamber of Oommexce ol the State of New 
York, which purports to fiimlsh ‘*eonvlnolsig evidence that the 
Wagner Act xmt only has failed in its avowed objective of dkminiah- 
Ing the causes of labor disputes, but has been a strong incentive In 
increasing labor controversies.** Since 1 have lre<|uently cited offi¬ 
cial statistics to the contrary in the press and before congressional 
committees, 1 hastened to examine the chamber*8 report and check 
it against all the avaUable data. I am grateful for this 
portunlty to present my views on this Important national issue. 

X 

It is essential first to restate clearly the broad objectives of the 
act, against which its succees or failure must necessarily be 
measured. The act was never intended or designed to eliminate 
all strikes or lock-outs, or to displace the numerous Federal, State, 
and local laws directed against restraints of trade, Improper picket¬ 
ing, or violence by either party in the course of labor dilutes. 
Imtead of dealtof with the effect after labor strife has run its 
wasteful course, the act seeks to diminish certain underlying causes 
of that strife. Instead of imposing upon em^^oyers and employees 
Wages, hours, rates of production, and grievance procedure estab¬ 
lished by Oovemment flat, it looks to the freely chosen represen¬ 
tatives of emptoyers and employees to thrash out their own diffi¬ 
culties and make their own bargain at the council table. Instead 
of adc^ting the policy of suppression of management and labor 
duuraoteriElng the totalitarian states, it builds upon the frame¬ 
work of the American system. 

As the Supreme Court of the United States has held, freedom 
of choice in the selection of representatives must be safeguarded 
tt such a voluntary plan is to accomplish its purpose. Since It 
cannot seriously be maintained that employees have Impaired the 
Nation-wide organization of employers in corporations, trade as¬ 
sociations, or chambers of commerce, no legislation was necessary 
to protect that right of employers. But the record unfortunately 
shows that bitter indxutrlal strife frequently arose because no 
election machinery was available to enable workers to select their 
representatives In case of d i spute, and because employers in¬ 
terfered with the Industrial Ubertles of employees. In the words 
of a recent publication of the Brookings I^ttutlon: 

"Prior to the 1930’s employers wishing to prevent unions of 
workers from gaining sufficient strength to establish collective bar¬ 
gaining were able to resort to methods which sometimes rendered 
empty or meaningless this general and long-conceded right. * * * 
Tlie employer could refuse to meet in conference with representatives 
of the workers or to dtacusa the issues at stake; he could discharge, 
demote, or discipline workers in his employ who were active In pro¬ 
moting the cause of a union; he oould persuade, advise, or threaten 
employees with various possible consequences in order to induce 
them either not to Join a union or to give up already held membor- 
ffistp therein; he could establish as one of the conditions for obtain¬ 
ing or retaining employment the signing or acceptance *yeUow- 
dog* contracts; he could carry on espionage work concerning the 
aciivitlfis and plans of his employees and of unkm members or 
Rgentr, and he could establish, finance, and aid in other ways organ- 
hMttions confined to his own employees as an alterxiative to the much 
Iws congenial *outslde' union. 

"In an effort to give meaning to the declared right of labor to 
Ofganlee« the National Labor Relations Act deiSnee violations of that 
light m tersM of a series of *unf air labor praettees* and creates legal 
maoftOnery to prevent the commlsstim of these defined vlolattone.** 
(Ocwevnment and Sconemic Life, 1939.) 

The prbcedtne of the Labor Act had been estabUshed in our gov¬ 
ernmental sirstam since the pioneer Interstate Commerce Act df 
1987. Its unIwyiBg pi^icy had been sacoesafully apifiled by the 
Bedena Ocywmlnent to minimize industrial oemflieta during the 

J rorld War, and is at the basis of the highly effective Railway Labor 
ct. So oarefuny had Labor Act been flamed to protect the fun¬ 
damental rights of employers and employees that in 18 successive 
decisions by the Supreme Court not a line of the act has been held 
unconstitutional. 

The burden of the chamber's report is that a policy so well estab¬ 
Ushed in our law and our practices, and so deeply rooted in our 
democratic traditions has proved a failure In actual operation. This 


_chmlon la nniouBidact Auth<»ltndve and Indlsimtidfie daea 

the contrary ever since the act has been given a lafr dsance to sgart 
Ha paotto inffuenea. 

a 

The chamber's "factual survey" may oonvenlently be oonsidered 
under four heads: Flrat, the ineldenca of au Indue&tal strife; sac« 
ond, the incidenee of strife whfeh the act was dircotly designed to 
sxinimlae; third, tbe voluine of oases filed with the Labor Board; 
and fourth, the extension of the piraotioe of collective bargaining. 

1. The chambefr*s report finds that In the 8-year period following 
Hit passage of the act (1090-88), the Ineldenoe of all ixkdustrial 
strife was greater than In the 8-year period preceding Its passage 
(198S-d4>. The arithmetic le correct, but the Intended inference 
that the act has been ineffective is entirely without foundation. 

Logic and common sense tell us that because two facts concur, 
there is not necessarily a causal oonhection between them. It 
might just as well be said that the Labor Act is responsibis for 
the zooming profits of 1987, when 188 Industrial companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange earned mors than in 1998, or for the 
current business upturn, with Industrial production exceedhig the 
1929 average. It is obvicmsly necessary to go beneath any sta¬ 
tistical assertion to appreciate what the figmes mean and how 
they were derived. 

In this case it must be recognlaed that the tempo of business 
activity, as shown by national income produced, was 50 percent 
higher In the period 1988-38 than In 1989-94. Since the incidence 
of labor strife normally follows the business cycle, as the chamber's 
report concedes, It is not surprising that more industrial strife 
occurred In the former than in the latter period. What Is more 
surprising is the comparatively minor Increase in aggregate work¬ 
ing time lost—^less than 10 percent. But even if other factors 
intervened to disturb this normal tendency, the chamber's analysis 
wtU be rejected by a fair-minded public because of Its studied fail¬ 
ure to distinguish between the date ol the act's passage and the 
date when it began effective operation. 

It is a notorious fact that the Labor Act. though placed upon 
the statute books on July 5. 1935, was virtually a dead letter until 
Its constitutionality was upheld by the Supreme Court In April 
1937. Its effectiveness during this entire 18-month period was 
undermined by pseudo-legal opinions that It was unconstitutional, 
widely circulated by the Liberty League, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Association, and simi¬ 
lar groups; by a barrage of injunction suits in the district courts; 
and by the widespread practice of industrial espionage. Because 
the law of the land was ineffective precisely where its intervention 
was most needed, labor had no recourse but to vindicate on the 
picket line the fundamental rights which the law guaranteed. 
Labor strife, of course, multiplied. The first Supreme Court de¬ 
cisions, upholding the act against every constitutional attack, were 
handed down in April 1937, at the peak of this unprecedented 
strike wave. Alter an inevltal^e taut remarkably brief period of 
adjustment the strike wave subsided. In the late months of 1937, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, fewer workers were 
Idle and less time was lost through strikes than in the same 
months of the preceding year. In 1938, the first full year of the 
act's q^eratton under the Supreme Court’s mandate, there were 
only about half as many strikes, one-third as many workers in¬ 
volved. and one-third as much working time lost through strikes, 
as in the preceding year. 

This record for 1938 is remarkable net merely in relation to 1937, 
an exceptional year, but in relation to the entire strike trend of 
recent times. The proportion of workers involved in strikes to the 
total gainfully employed was lower than In any year since 1932, and 
substantially below the average for the last 60 years. Fewer 
workers were on strike than in any year since 19^. Tbe average 
working time lost per striker was lower than in any year since 
1927—an indication of the short duration of the strikes that did 
occur. Less aggregate working time was lost through strikes than 
in any year since 1981. Sit-down strikes fell off sharply after 
April 1937 and have now virtually disappeared from the American 
scene. 

This peaceful trend has continued to date. The number of strikes 
m the first 6 months of this year was about fiO paroent lower than 
in the same period of 1988, and 89 percent lower than in 1987. Tho 
time lost in strikes was relatively high, however, due to the un¬ 
usually severe bituminous coal-tndus^ stoppage. 

In brief, shice the law actually became effective there has been 
a very substantial decline in the incidMOCce of industrial strife. 
This decline is all the more significant because it has occurred in a 
period of unprecedented organizational activity, and has run 
eounter to the upswing of the btsilness eyde which began in the 
middle of 1988. The ttmjpo of business activity in tbe year 1088, 
aa a whole, was higher, except for 1987, than In any year slncfi 
1929, and la cinrent^ estimated at about the 1937 leveL 

2. Let ue turn now to the statlatlOB on labor disputes which the 
Labor Aet was dhreotiy des tgn e d to BtthxiERiBe. 

act Is Itmitsd, of Gomrse, to labor pnfblema dtreetly affeeting 
intcaatate comineeoe^ Ae tbe ohamtoer's weport properly notes, only 
67 percent of the strikes In 1987 and 60 percent of those in 1938 
occurred in industries fully subject to the Jurisdiction of the act. 
But the chamber's report falls to record the even more significant 
fact that the decline in the incidence of labor strife in those indus¬ 
tries during 1938 was substantially greater than in Industries 
partially or wholly outside the act's Jurisdiction. 

Another limitation, emphasized at the outset, is that the act la 
directly concerned only with Issues of representation, union reoog- 
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Siltlon, dlscrlmUiatlon, and the like. The supposed Increase In 
strife over these Issues, alleged In the chamber's report, la vitiated 
by the same ohjeotlons as Its conclusion concerning strikes as a 
whole. Here agiUn the official statistics show a very substantial 
decline once the act went into effective operation. During 1938 
fewer workers were involved In '‘organization*’ strikes, as classified 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and less working time was lost in 
such strikes than in any year since 1932. 

The peacefid trend is clearly shown by a careful break-down of 
the figures for the first e months of 1939, furpished by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Of the aggregate working time lost, 17 percent 
resulted from strikes over wages and hours, and 67 percent from 
strikes for the closed shop (an vinusually high figure attributable 
to the bituminous coal stoppage). Neither of these Issues is within 
the purview of the act. Less than 15 percent of the total work¬ 
ing time lost is properly attributable to strikes over issues which 
could have been resolved by resort to the peaceful procedure 
provided by the law. 

3. The volume of cases filed with the Board furnishes the 
clearest indication that the strike weapon is giving way to the 
orderly processes of law. From January 1936 through March 1937, 
there were more strikes called each month than cases filed with 
the Labor Board. But since the first Supreme Oourt decisions in 
April 1037 the number of new cases filed each month has averaged 
three times the number of strikes. The increasing tendency of 
workers to take their cases to the Labor Board Instead of going 
on strike is clearly evident. In 1936 the average monthly ratio 
of workers Involved in Board cases to workers involved in “organi¬ 
zation" strikes (as classified by the Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
was 5:4. In 1037, the ratio increased to 2:1. In 1938 and the 
first half of 1939 the ratio rose to 6:1. That is to say, six workers 
are currently Involved in cases voluntarily submitted to peaceful 
adjudication for every one who is Involved in an “organization** 
strike. 

To date, almost 24,000 cases have been handled under the act, 
involving over 5,600,000 workers. Most of these cases were filed 
after April 1937. Four out of every five cases filed have been closed., 
About 96 percent of the cases disposed of have been closed by 
dismissal, withdrawal, or by agreement of the parties, all without 
even holding a hearing. 

The chamber's report impliedly criticizes the act because of the 
large number of cases filed under it and the proportion of cases 
dismissed as unfounded. I am unable to understand how these 
facts can be made a basis for criticism. They seem rather to 
demonstrate that, more and more, labor is substituting legal process 
for the picket line, and that the Labor Board in administering 
the act has taken pains to eliminate unfounded charges with a 
minimum of Inconvenience and expense. Such charges would be 
Just as likely to flare into industrial strife as grievances that are 
well-founded. 

The trend of cases handled under the act reflects the broad trend 
toward greater industrial peace. In the flrst place, the number of 
cases filed in the year ending June 30. 1939, was one-third lower 
than in the preceding year, notwithstanding a continued increase 
in union membership. This would indicate a diminution in the 
Labor Board's activities with the increasing recognition of the 
principles of the law throughout the country. In the second place, 
since April 1937 the great majority of the Board’s decisions have 
been concerned with elections or certifications of representatives, 
rather than with charges of unfair labor practices. To date, 
almost 8,000 representation petitions have been received, involv¬ 
ing over 2,600,000 workers, including 26 petitions filed by employers, 
as provided by the new regulations in force since June of this year. 
Twice as many workers were Involved in representation cases filed 
with the Board in the last 6 months than in cases of unfair labor 
practices. Almost 1,000,000 workers have voted in elections con¬ 
ducted under the law. The fact that 90 percent of eligible work¬ 
ers have actually registered their choice in these elections is an 
Interesting commentary on the degree of industrial democracy 
which is being achieved. 

4. The chamber’s report makes no mention of the phenomenal 
development of peacefxil collective bargaining in recent years un¬ 
der the influence of the Labor Act. According to a very recent 
study of labor agreements by the National Industrial Ck)nference 
Board: 

“Five years ago only a small proportion of companies in the 
United States operated under formal agreements with labor or¬ 
ganizations. A growth of membership in labor unions from 
around 3,500,000 5 years ago to an estimated 8,000,000 has brought 
about a marked Increase In the extent of collective bargaining," 

Since 1937 thousands of new labor agreements have been nego¬ 
tiated, especially in the steel, metal-fabricating, rubber, electrical 
equipment, automobile, petroleum, and commimicatlons industries. 

The principles of the National Labor Relations Act are an Indis¬ 
pensable foundation for this vital phase of economic democracy In 
America. But sucoessfia operation under these agreements de¬ 
pends on patience, mutual confidence, and a responsible appraisal 
of mutual problems by the parties themselves. These qualities 
cannot be legislated Into exlstence—they must develop with experi¬ 
ence and the exercise of responsibility. The marked tendency to¬ 
ward more stable relations between parties new to the ways of col¬ 
lective bargaining Is evidenced by another statement In the above- 
mentioned report of the National Industrial Conference Board: 

"A noteworthy difference observed in the 1989 group of con¬ 
tracts, as compared to earlier ones, is in the matter of dumtion of 
agreements. A tnajorl^ of those included In the 1937 survey ran 


for a definite period, usually a year, perhaps reflecting the manage¬ 
ment’s expectation that collective bargaining would be temporary 
and Its unwillingness to commit Itself too far into the future, 
The prevailing practice in present contracts is to make the duratlixa 
indefinite. • • • 

“In general, recent union agreements seem to indicate a more 
serious acceptance of collective bargaining than former ones. The 
character and working of the various provisions give the impres¬ 
sion of an attempt to construct practical and workable agreements 
to cover situations that arise in day-to-day plant operation rather 
than of contracts entered into under duress and couched in such 
vague terms as to make misunderstanding inevitable and amicable 
administration difficult." 

Our own industrial history over the past 50 years demonstrates, 
and the splendid report of the President's Oommlsslon on Industrial 
Relations in Great Britain confirms, that the key to industrial peace 
lies in such collective bargaining relationships between freely 
chosen representatives. Their fullest development presents a con¬ 
tinuing challenge to the Industrial statesmanship of labor and 
management. 

The clear indication from these facts is that the Labor Act Is 
functioning well as an instrument for industrial peace. We should 
not permit our Judgment of the over-all picture to be obscured by 
discussion or criticism of isolated cases or issues under the act, or 
by the conduct of employers or employees in some particular labor 
dispute. Indeed, it becomes Increasingly clear that many labor 
disputes being laid at the door of the Labor Act arise out of the 
substantive terms of employment and are not within its purview at 
all. Those strikes can be controlled or prevented by Government 
only through compulsory arbitration. Most Americans will agree 
that such measures, placing the collar of Involuntary servitude on 
both labor and management, are too high a price to pay for indus¬ 
trial peace. Consistently with democratic principles, the public 
authority can, however, help the parties themselves to minimize and 
adjust such strikes through the development of voluntary media¬ 
tion machinery. I have already stated my belief that the time la 
ripe for a further elaboration of Federal action in that direction 
and my intention to offer a suitable plan. 

m 


Finally, no appraisal of the merit of the National Labor Relations 
Act is complete without mention of those values which cannot be 
measured in statistical terms. To increasing millions of wage 
earners the act Is bringing Increasing enjoyment in their dally 
working lives of freedom of expression, of the press, of assembly, 
and of ballot. To increasing millions of wage earners it is guar¬ 
anteeing a voice and a place in our industrial system which has 
been too long neglected or denied. The significance of these values 
must be apparent in the present trend of world events. 

In closing, may I say that 1 have always supposed that the 
Labor Act would be perfected from time to time If the need were 
shown. But the wisdom of changes in the Labor Act can only be 
determined upon a clear understanding of its purposes and the 
actual record of its operation. That is the only sure path of 
progress. This letter is submitted in an effort to light the way. 

Sincerely yours, 


New York, N. Y., November 15, 2939. 


Robert F. Waqx^er. 


[From Liberty magazine for November 26, 1939J 
Wagner Regimentation and Hitlerism 
[Bdltorial] 

Labor leaders have been warned on this page on various occasions 
that the time would come when they would heap curses on the 
Wagner Act. 

President Green has criticized this act a number of times, and now 
President Lewis, former enthusiastic supporter of this legislation, 
is caustic in his comments. 

Labor wanted certain privileges, and if they were not secured, 
legal compulsion was demanded. The workers wanted laws to force 
the employers to carry out their desires, but you cannot keep your 
cake and eat it too. You cannot compel employers to respect 
■principles of control that cannot be applied to employees. If laws 
can be made to control one group of people. Identically the same 
laws can be applied to control other groups. 

Now the Wagner Act Is fascism pure and simple. It represents a 
control of business and labor closely allied to that which is now in 
vogue in Italy and Germany. It Is Just another name for Hitlerism. 
Under the restrictions of tne present law the employers’ rights are 
ignored, and the employees are given many privileges that are 
surely unconstitutional. 

Favoritism is a dangerous two-edged weapon. It Is all right as 
long as your group Is receiving the favors, but when the situation 
changes, It is irritating beyond description. 

And laws should be made not for the use of one particular group 
of officials representing one party, but they should demand Justice 
tot the citizens regardless of which party is In power. 

The present administration has favored labor beyond the wildest 
dreams of the most fanatical labor leader. But how about the 
officials of the next administration? Are they likely to be Just as 
liberal toward the workers? Every intelligent worker knows the situ¬ 
ation may be reversed. The favoritism pendulum of the pcditlcal 
olook may swing one way, allowing unusual prlvilegeSi and then it la 
likely to swi^ in the opposite directloiL 
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It we give capital tOo much power It talces selfish athrantage of 
labor. When we give labor too much power similar mistakes are 
made. 

The commission which has been enforcing the reatrlotlons of 
the Wagner Act has In some cases been prosecutor, Judge, and 
jury, and many of their decisions have been biased to a scandal¬ 
ous degree. 

It is the desire of some of our Government offlclala to place all 
workers In one union. They want to control business and indus¬ 
trial activities of an kinds, and naturally they want the O. I. O. 
and the a. F, of h. to join forces, with one big union, the Oov- 
ammenVs problem would be easy when the time came for them 
to control labor. AU that would be required when ready for such 
a Change would be to depose the leaders and place others of their 
own choice In their jobs. 

As we have stated previously on this page, the workers who are 
advocating the Wagner Act are walking Into a trap. They are 
playing with a polltioal buzz saw. They are being led Into certain 
regimentation. They are making it espedaUy easy lose this admin¬ 
istration, when the time comes, to place a yoke aroimd the neck 
of American workmen. 

Through the American system, our workers have earned wages 
and maintained a standard of living unequaled In any other 
coun^ In the world, and the Wagner Act Is entirely foreign to 
our sysWn, and It will closely ally us. both employer and employee, 
to the **goo8e step'* of Europe, ^ere is nothing American about 
the Wagner plan. 

Ihe workers who are being fooled Into supporting this legisla¬ 
tion will some day lose the liberties which they have valued so 
highly, if the principles which It represents are permanently 
maintained in this country. 

Bbrnakr Mactaoden. 


[Prom Liberty magazine for January 18, 1040] 

SEXTATOt WAoznea Defends Hxs Act —lamrr Gives Both Sides—^M a. 

WAQNsa Asked That Re Be Allowed To Anbweb the Editorial by 

Bebnare MacFadden Which Is Shown at the RightsBebe Is His 

Reply 

American democracy means, first of all, the machinery of repre¬ 
sentative government—Congress, the President, the courts, the ballot 
box on election day. But this machinery would be empty ritual 
If it were not used to foster life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness by the average citizen in his dally affairs. It would be small 
consolation for the American worker to know that freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly are included in the Bill of Rights If 
the exercise of those rights resulted in his being discharged as a 
"labor agitator." His traditional American right of ocdlectlve bar¬ 
gaining would be a mockery If he were represented by a dummy 
union dominated by his employer. His right of privacy would be 
nullified if his every move were watched by professional labor spies. 
Bis right to "equality before the law" would disappear if the right 
<tf organisation enjo^ by his employer were denied him by control 
of bis meass of livelihood. 

The National Labor Relations Act makes certain that these 
Inequitlea, which existed all too often in the years prior to its 
passage, will be permanently eliminated from our natlo^ life. By 
guaranteeing industrial freedom in our factories, it establishes 
American democracy on a 100-percent basis. 

There is nothing new or untried about the Labor Act. In pro¬ 
cedure it follows closely the Federal Trade Oommisslon Act passed 
In 1014. In principle It follows the Railway Labor Act and the 
decisions of the War Labor Board. If the Labor Act is unconstitu¬ 
tional In any respect, then the covirts have ceased to be the guard¬ 
ians Of our fundamental law. In 20 successive decisions by the 
Supreme Court, not a line of the act has been held to Infringe the 
oonstitutlonal rights of employers or employees. 

The act has provided a peaceful forum for 25,000 disputes over 
employee organization and choice of representatives Involving over 
6,000,000 employees. Thousands of new collective agreements have 
been entered into, bringing to both management and labor a better 
understanding c^ mutual problems and a peaceful basis for coopera¬ 
tive solution. 

As the fair principles of the law have become widely recognized, 
it Is being used more and more to conduct free elections among 
fanployees Instead of proceedings on charges against employers. 
The right to petition for an employee election, once vigorously 
Opposed when invoked by employees, came to be demanded by 
en^plOjers, and that right they now enjoy under appropriate safe¬ 
guards. 

About a million workers—90 percent of those eligible to vote— 
have cast ballots in thousands of separate elections held in every 
part of the country. This record represents democracy at Its best. 

The law whl<^ brought more industrial freedom has also brought 
more industrial peace. In 1988, the first full year of its operation 
after being upheld by the Supreme Gourt, less working time was 
lost in slrlkes than In any year since 1931. Contrary to the normal 
trend, the buslnees upswh^ in the year 1939 was accompanied by 
a decline In the number of strikes. 

An increasing proportion of workers is now seeking redress 
through peaceful legal process rather than fight out their organl- 
uation grievances, real or imagined, on the picket line. 

The Labor Act ellininatet the causes of certain labor disputes, 
but it was never designed to settle all labor troubles. In some par- 
tlchiar labor controversy, employers or employees may engage In 
violence or trespass; but against that type oOeiiae* eslstliig 


edles afford ample protection. In other oontroverstos the legal use 
of the strike or lookout weapon may give cause for criticism; but 
we nmst always remember that the freedom which democracy 
guarantees Includes the freedom to make mistakes. If we wiped 
out all free labor unions and employers* assoolattons. and settled 
all empio^oemployee dilutes by government flat, there would be 
no **Iabor troubles.*' But when mt day oomes our democracy 
will be dead and we will have adopted the dogmas of the Oom.f 
mimist and Fascist states. 

Under the practices early established by the Nazi regime, for 
example, the leader of Uie establishment—the employeiv—lays down 
the working conditions for his foUowers»-tbe employees—^within 
the framework of oertaln state decrees. The free-trade union is 
prohibited. Men who agitate for better working conditions are 
jailed for an offense a^nst social honor. Grievances in each 
factory are presented through a council of trusted men hand¬ 
picked by the employer and the Nazi Farty and rubber stamped 
by the workers. Unsettled problems are submitted to the final 
decision of labor trustees and courts. The state^ontroHed Labor 
Front embraces both employer and employee interests. Among 
employees it promotes strength through joy, while stamping out 
materialism; that is, concern over wages, hours, and conditions of 
work. More recently forced labor has become the order of the day. 

This systematic suppression of all human and property rights is 
too high a price to pay for peace In Indtuitry, The American people 
prefer to seek greater industrial peace within the framework of 
the American system. To that end the broad objectives of the 
Labor Act are supported by every political party and by patriotio 
citizens in every walk of life. 

The Labor Act wlU doubtless be amended from time to time in 
the regular democratic way, in the light of experience. But when¬ 
ever I find its principles obscured by dlaagmement over detail# 
or criticism of administrative personnel, I recall a comment made 
by an American statesman many years ago: ‘'Concessions on the 
part of the friends of the plan, that it has not a claim to absolute 
perfection,'* he wrote "have afforded no small triumph to Its 
enemies. Why, say they, should we adopt an imperfect thing?^ 
Why not amend it and make It perfect before It Is Irrevocably* 
established?" His answer was: '*! never expect to see a perfectr- 
work from imperfect man.’* 

The statesman was Alexander Hamilton, and the imperfect plan 
of which he wrote was the Constitution of the United States. 


Aid to Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1940 

RADIO Ain>RESS BT HON. JAMEB M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a radio address delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Air. Mead] at Wash-j 
ington on January 17, 1940, on the subject Small Business 
Needs a Helping Hand. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

We cannot afford to neglect the problems of email bueineie. Its 
welfare le too vital to the healthy heartbeat of American enter¬ 
prise; too essential to our national economic stability to be 
victimized by inattention. 

Since the economic collapse of a decade ago, Industrial, financial, 
and pdiitloal leaderships have paid lip-service to the needs of smaU 
business but, in terms of practical assistance aikd encouragement, 
only the most superficial remedies have been applied. The reasons 
for this unfortunate circumstance are, of course, easily under¬ 
standable. Small business, in a collective sense, has been relatively 
Inarticulate, individuallstie, and unorganized. SmaU business, as 
a whole, has been unselfish, undemanding, and long-suffering. In 
the face of an acute and long-enduring credit dilemma, it has 
been reduced, in many instances, to a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Xjaborlng under a constant strain of credit strangulation, It has 
almost miraculously succeeded in surviving a difficult decade of 
the sternest competition with larger and more fortunately situ¬ 
ated business concerns. 

Today the situation confronting small business is nothing less 
than downright desperate. Here is a cause that demands prompt 
chaamioiiship by Federal legislation if ever one did. With na¬ 
tional Industrial prosperity predicted lor 1940 by every economic 
expert, you may well aOs wny. Any amaU-buSlness man can anewer 
your qimtlon. The answer is that, after 10 years of credit famine, 
low sttraingii and intenattytzig ooaapetitlon, be is not in a post- 
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tlon to participate In the current upward Industrial swing. His 
Inventories are low; hls surplus funds are negligible; his machin¬ 
ery Is antiquated; he needs long-term capital and credit in order 
to purchase supplies, to meet pay rolls, to buy new equipment, to 
modernize and to improve his plant production, to solicit new 
orders and to meet hls big business competitor in the price field. 
Zt is right at this point that he finds he has met hls Waterloo. 
Long-term, low-lnterest-rate credit, without which he cannot 
hope much longer to survive, Is difficult if not Impossible to find. 
Stymied by a short-sighted, Insidious credit barrier, he is fre¬ 
quently condemned to a painful, lingering, but Inevitable failure. 

As, one by one, the lives of small concerns are blotted out. com¬ 
munity problems multiply. Unemplosrment spreads and local re¬ 
lief burdens mount. Reemplosrment in a single small community 
becomes an impossibility perhaps to hundreds. Despair and 
bankruptcy shake civic morale to its foimdatlons. It invites mu¬ 
nicipal bankruptcy: it contributes to wholesale distress; it creates 
continuing economic and social problems for that unfortunate com¬ 
munity. 

It would be Improper and misleading for me to ascribe this 
entire chaotic condition to a lack of adequate credit facilities. 
Certainly there were many other major contributing factors to in¬ 
dustrial failure during the early 1930’s, but I do insist that the 
absence of adequate private and public credit agencies spurred on 
the debacle and Intensified the already complicated problems of 
the average small-business man. 

Let me make it plain that I do not lay the entire blame on the 
doorstep of the local commercial banker. Today I feel that he is 
the most potent force combating this repressive influence that 
stifles the very life of small business. Lately there has been a 
steady trend toward more sympathetic consideration by the com¬ 
mercial banker for the “little fellow." 

Let it be said at this point that I have thought for a long time 
that our banks have been hampered in their efforts to meet current 
business-loan demands by what might be termed a triplication of 
bank examinations. Although this view is not shared by many In 
authority, the question continues to arise as to the Justification for 
overlapping bank examinations by the P. D. I. C., the State banking 
departments, and the Federal Reserve System. It would seem prac¬ 
tical, economical, and efficient to provide a more simplified system 
which would accomplish the supervisory purposes of the Govern¬ 
ment and at the same time relieve a great portion of the detail and 
red tape, of which the banks now complain. 

A twofold program which would include legislation to supplement 
the present efforts of commercial banks to extend term loans to 
industry and which would simplify and diminish the existing repe¬ 
titious regulations upon our banks appeals to me to be a sensible 
proposition. It must be pointed out that the banks are little more 
than scratching the surface of the business-credit problem. This 
fact takes on dramatic reality when we note that excess bank 
reserves or idle funds are now at a record peak, while business loans 
have shrunk to 60 percent of their volume of 10 years ago. Of the 
loans that are advanced, the vast bulk are in the form of short¬ 
term credits, which temporarily relieves but fails to solve the prob¬ 
lem of small business. Compared with 10 years ago, total earning 
assets of the banks of the country are down 16 percent. Interest 
rates have sharply declined. The banks are tremendously eager to 
put their excess reserves to work. But, of course, it is absolutely 
necessary that only sound, legitimate loans be made. A bank’s 
obligations to its depositors demand that a high degree of liquidity 
be preserved at all times. The degree of risk involved In the exten¬ 
sion of a long-term loan to a small enterprise often makes such a 
loan unattractive to the prudent banker, and, In many instances, 
rightly so. 

Particularly has this circumstance obtained during the past 
decade. As a result, the banks have largely frowned on long-term 
loans which would have served to ball out hundreds of small 
businesses and have, Instead, concentrated on discreet although 
relatively unprofitable Investments. This is shown by the fact 
that, over the last 10-year period, while bank loans have shrunk 
60 percent, bank investments have Jumped 70 percent. 

In an effort to supply the long-term loans unavailable at banks, 
the Federal Government, in 1934, through the facilities of the 
R. P. C., sought to meet all unsatisfied legitimate credit needs of 
business. Businessmen who needed funds for any legitimate rea¬ 
son, which could not be obtained from local banks, provided they 
could offer adequate security and a reasonable chance for repay¬ 
ment of the loan, were invited to apply at the R. P. C. As a result. 
R p. O. agencies throughout the Nation swarmed with applicants 
overnight. They are still applying In great numbers, which indi¬ 
cates the unsatisfied demands that continue to exist. 

However, to the average business applicant, the R. P. C. proved 
to be no better than a private lending agency. Thousands of 
loans were extended but. In the bulk of cases, the terms demanded 
were too stringent for the applicant to meet. Moat applicants dis¬ 
covered that they were dealing with an agency the demands of 
which equalled and often exceeded those of their local banker who 
was, in comparison, ill-equipped to extend the loan. In other 
words, the R. P. C. has failed In Its appointed function to meet 
rU unsatisfied, legitimate, long-term credit requirements of busi¬ 
ness. It has accomplished much good In mRny fields ^d I am 
an enthusiastic advocate of its purposes, but I am convinced that, 
Insofar as small business is concerned, it has only fractionally 
met the vast demands for long-term credit on reasonable terms. 

The Federal Reserve banks, in 1934. were given closely restricted 
Authority to grant term loans to business for working capital pur¬ 
poses only. They have made good in this small field but, of course. 


have lacked authority to widely assist in relieving the credit sufto- 
oatlon of small business. 

We see, therefore, that small business has been struggling In a 
credit twilight zone where commercial and Federal Reserve banks 
have been unable to assist It and where the R. F. c. has, In spite 
of ample power, failed to materially assist it. 

Such a condition. In my considered opinion, must no longer be 
tolerated. The credit frustration of small business must be rem¬ 
edied. It must be remedied promptly. 

With the application of a proper credit remedy at this time, the 
future will be bright for small business in America. Several recent 
surveys have shown the rich untapped fields into which small 
business may successfully venture, provided It has the credit and 
capital to do so. 

Experience has taught us that direct Federal business loans have 
been of only minor assistance in filling this need. A program of 
direct Federal loans to Industry has proved to involve too much 
cost in time, patience, and money to the average applicant. If a 
practical, effective, decentralized, and convenient method for the 
provision of legitimate long-term, low-lnterest-rate loans by local 
commercial banks can be adopted, it will mean, in my Judgment, 
the salvation of small business In this country. I am proposing 
such a method and I am urging its approval at this session of 
Congress. 

Very briefly, my plan proposes a broadening of the present 
Industrial lending powers of the Federal Reserve System. I would 
establish an industrial loan corporation as an integral part of the 
Federal Reserve System. This corporation could extend financial 
assistance to commercial or industrial businesses by acquiring their 
notes, debentures, bonds, or similar obligations, by purchasing 
preferred stock in such businesses, or by making commitments to 
acquire such obligations. Those advances could have a maturity 
up to 10 years and would be principally aimed at assisting concerns 
needing term loans of 5 years or more. 

The plan calls for the setting aside of an amount not exceeding 
twenty-five million as an insurance fund for insuring banks whose 
deposits are insured by the F. D. I. C. against losses which such 
banks might sustain on future loans to businesses. 

This plan will require no additional appropriation, nor further 
Indebtedness, on the part of the Government. The capital and 
surplus of the proposed corporation would be supplied from funds 
already set aside for the purpose of assisting Federal Reserve banks 
in making industrial loans. 

I consider this a logical, sensible plan because It will utilize the 
existing facilities of the Federal Reserve banks and their branches. 
Loans will be made and passed upon locally where local community 
conditions are understood and appreciated. Loans will be made 
quickly and without the consumption of time and “red tape." Long¬ 
term loans will be encouraged and provided. The real concrete 
needs of small business will be recognized and promptly met. 

In arriving at this legislative solution to the small-business man’s 
problem, I have steadfastly Insisted that no new bureau of gov¬ 
ernment be created, that the Government must not stand to lose 
a cent in the application of the law, and that the initial control 
of credit must remain in the hands of the local banks where it 
properly belongs. 

I wish to emphasize these points lost It be charged that I seek to 
project the Government further into business, or that I seek to estatar 
lish a new, expensive division of government, or that I seek to open 
the way for an added financial burden on the Government, and, 
therefore, on the taxpayer. I seek to do none of these things. 

What I am seekmg to do is to provide a simplified, decentralized 
method of tapping the huge reservoirs of latent credit for the 
benefit of banks and businessmen alike. It seems incredible to me 
that we must resign ourselves to a circumstance that crushes the 
hope of small business and, at the same time, baffles the entire 
banking profession. 

I submit that my plan Is a modest, conservative, and yet effec¬ 
tive answer to the present-day credit problem. We know we have 
got to solve that problem. The future of small-business enter¬ 
prise in the United States depends upon Its solution. I want the 
small-buBlneBs men who may be listening to this disciisslon to let 
me know what they think of the proposal which I have outlined. 
I shall welcome comment from you and I pledge you my best 
efforts. Now is the time to accomplish something constructive 
for small business. 


Jackson Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, jR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR, GOVERNOR OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I Include the following address 
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delivered by Qov« Herbert R. 0*Conor, of Maryland, at the 
Jackson Day dinner held in Indianapolis, Xnd.. on January 
8. 1940: 

OU'i zxiay count hlmaelf as fortunate to be witbln the conllneft 
of the great State of Indiana and to aisexnble with the cltlzena 
of this great Oommonwealth. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the fione and daughtere of Indiana have ever been an Inspiration 
in patriotism, leading citizenship, and in National and State pnde« 
Just as Indiana Is a State of extensive resources of agriculture 
and Industry, so Indianapolis is to its visitors a city of exceptional 
beauty and striding vitality. When I observe, as I have, the excel¬ 
lence of your railroad service, centering in a commodious and well- 
arrai^ed union depot; when one sees your attractive road bus 
terminal, the largest In the country I am told; when I think of 
your World War Memorial Plaza, conceived and executed on such 
a magnificent scale, it Is not dllBcult to realize the vision, the 
resourcefulness, and the perseverance which have gone into the 
development of this great city and of the State of which it is the 
capital. 

Your State capltol Is. indeed, a worthy one for any State, or 
Indeed, for any nation. It Is Interesting In its modern treatment 
to a visitor from Maryland as is our State capltol in Annapolis, 
the major part of which was constructed before the Revolutionary 
War, to visitors from your own section. All of which leads to the 
consoling thought that after all one of the things that makes our 
great Nation the leader in the family of nations today Is lt*8 ability 
to assimilate the old and the new and to keep both In harness 
side by side, functioning smoothly for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. 

Bo. tonight I consider it a privilege to be among you and I am 
happy to bring you greetings from the people of a State whose 
origin may have been older by almost two centuries than those of 
the Middle and Par West, but whose feeling and whose loyalty 
for the Nation we Jointly claim is as young and as vital as Is 
yours here in this great Commonwealth. 

Tonight, throughout the country, the Democratic Party cele¬ 
brates its existence. Nothing Is more heart-stirring than to refer 
to our parentage and to our date of birth. We may Jxistly be 
proud to point to the fact that we were bom with the election 
of Thomas Jefferson In 1800; that we came to full manhood with 
the Presidency of Andrew Jackson, 28 years later. 

We gather tonight simultaneously with other assemblages of 
loyal men all over the Nation to pay our tribute to Andrew Jack- 
son the cofounder of what is now the Democratic Party. More 
specifically, however, we grasp the opportunity to renew our 
allegiance to those principles of government he so ably and fully 
exemplified In his career and in his beliefs, which beliefs he put 
Into practice in his life, examples which we can admire and can 
emulate with profit to the Nation whose course he helped to chart. 

This seasoned old warrior, who could not be stopped nor 
swerved from his appointed course either by his opposition or by 
the bullets of his adversaries, had an abiding faith in his own 
kind—^the common people of the country. He came up from among 
them. The son of a pair of Scotch-Irlsh immigrants—^the father, 
a landless farmer, the mother a linen weaver—^hls boyhood was 
hard and his advantages few, indeed. What he knew he learned 
from life rather than from books. He knew warfare from his 
early years. He was under arms when he was 13, and ever after¬ 
ward was ready for the call of his coimtry, either to fight her 
enemies in the field or to serve in the guidance of her destinies. 
And yet, from his humble beginnings, he became Judge, Member 
of the House of Representatives, Senator, and President. Through¬ 
out this memorable career, his course was always straight and dl- 
raot; guided by his belief in what he thought was right, pursuing it 
undevlatingly to the end. 

He knew calumny and treachery from those he thought to 
be his friends, and the bitter opposition of those who fought his 
policies as President. But he did not swerve a hand's breadth from 
his way, which Intuitively he knew to be in the Interest of the 
kind from which he had sprung, even If those policies conflicted 
with the tenets of the aristocracy of his day represented by the 
Clays, the Calhouns, and the Websters. 

He was what in these days would be called “a rugged individual¬ 
ist." and he was an individualist to the core. He believed in his 
country and its Constitution and in the guarantees of that Con¬ 
stitution to the masses of its people and to the minorities. He did 
not propose to see those guarantees impaired by persons he re- 

? :arded as nuUlflcatlonlsts. He fought them at every turn and they 
ought him. in one of the greatest crises facing the youthful 
Nation in his day, he took hold of the situation and showed his 
teeth and proved his mettle. That was the Instance when a mighty 
financial and monetary Institution, the Bank of the United States, 
dared to assert Its superiority over the agencies of the Government 
itself. 1 might be pardoned for referring specifically to this 
momentous event because it was with the backing and counsel of 
Roger Brooke Taney, of Maryland, his Cabinet officer and later to 
become Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that Jackson struck down and crushed this engine of special privi¬ 
lege, convinced that it discriminated against the people in favor 
of particular classes and interests. It was but another expres¬ 
sion and application of Jacksonian democracy exercised to relieve 
the masses of people from exploitation and plxmder by favored 
classes. 

He believed in the freedom of the Individual to work out his 
own destiny, AU he asked was a lair field and no favor and with 


that, under the Constitution he loved, he felt ttiat any man with 
the right stuff fix him could make his own way. And was he him¬ 
self not proof of this? Hard work, a vUltngness to fight for what 
he thought to be right, and an inflexible puipose to succeed, had 
taken him, a poor, unlettered boy from the hills of 'fhnneseee, to 
the White House. Be asked neither the Government nor anyone 
else to do for him what he could do for himself. But In doing 
for hlmaelf, he proved what America offers by way of opportuzdty, 
and he demonstrated that democracy bb a philosophy of govern¬ 
ment is the soundest and surest charter of Individual liberties 
and of human rights. 

Doubtless, we are better situated to evaluate the worth of 
various leaders In this Nation’s history than those who lived even 
during the stirring and eventful periods through which our coun¬ 
try has passed. As we gaze back over the rise and fall of men and 
issues, it Is possible to agree on what really counted. To the 
glory and pride of our race, men have risen who by nature and 
intellect sincerely believed in, and took a whole-hearted stand for, 
the broad application of the meaning of democracy to men and 
women. Unfortunately, that character of leader does not appear 
often. We have had probably not more than ten or a dozen m our 
history. Jefferson, of course, comes to mind; Lincoln made a 
distinct contribution; Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson were 
bright lights In the firmament of the country; our present period 
Is not without illustration—all humanitarians in the broad sense 
of the word. But no matter what names may be mentioned, the 
name of Andrew Jackson must be included in the list. 

It Is because his name and memory constitute a symbol of 
democracy that hundreds of similar c^bratlons are being held 
tonight throughout the Nation. Historians have said that it was 
only with the advent of Jackson that political democracy was 
begun to be realized In the United States. Prior to his selection 
as Chief Executive our Presidents had been chosen by a relatively 
small number of the dominant leaders of our social and economic 
life. The selection of "Old Hickory" was the result of a virtual 
revolution in our political system and was brought about by the 
upsurgence of the great mass of people of that day. 

One foundation stone underlying the very existence of our party 
has remained steadfast since the days of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson. The guiding star and great light of our party 
has been humanltarlanlsm. Its supreme objective has been the 
comfort, the happiness, the living of people—^not the people as an 
organized entity, but as individuals—^the men, women, and children 
who make up the community or the State. With this broad, 
practical, and applied humanltarlanlsm as their vital principle, the 
policies of the Democratic Party have, from period to period, taken 
form and substance as the contemporary requirements of the 
people have demanded, for their protection, relief and welfare. 

The demands of true democratic humanltarlanlsm in its appli¬ 
cation to the aid and benefit of the people in large masses are 
necessarily as varied and multiform as the different needs of the 
people from time to time, True democracy, therefore, is and must 
be progressive and flexible. It must be made to fit the conditions 
and demands of the people as those conditions and demands 
change and develop from age to age or from emergency to emer¬ 
gency. Plainly, the bedrock principle of Thomas Jefferson's politi¬ 
cal creed was a broad, benign humanltarlanlsm. True, the condi¬ 
tion of the American people In the limited territory of his day, 
along the Atlantic seaboard, did not call for the extreme applica¬ 
tions of government aid for the relief and succor of the people. 
But the principle was there in Its full potentiality. 

And when the next great Democratic leader, Andrew Jackson, was 
swept Into power It was as a champion of the rights and needs of 
the rank and file of the people in their humbler existence In the 
newly acquired wildernesses of the Louisiana Territory, together 
with the less-settled portions of the old Northwest. To bring relief, 
support, and assistance to the great majority of the people there, 
to recognize In a humane way, by humane policies, their rights 
to protection, aid, and relief, to extend to them the broad and 
beneficent humanltarlanlsm of the cult of democracy was the great 
work of Jackson, and by following the same line of reasoning we 
can bring to our own day the application of humanltarlanlsm 
through democratic administration. In recent 3 rears we have wit¬ 
nessed the greatest humane social benevolence ever practiced by any 
national administration to the benefit of suffering people. 

In Its administration of social security, of old-age assistance, of 
aid to the unemployed, to the crippled, and to the dependent chil¬ 
dren, tl^e present Democratic Party has achieved the real purpose 
for which It came into existence; and In giving credit where credit 
Is due, let It be definitely understood that the fulfillment in our 
day of the alms and social security to the lasting benefit of the 
present and future generations has been due to the leadership, the 
initiative, but, above all, to the humanltarlanlsm of another great 
Democrat, who tonight occupies the White House, in the person 
of PVsnklln D. Roosevelt. 

Running through all of those outstanding administrations is the 
same basic and foundational principle. It Is a recognition of the 
worth and dignity of human beings. This prevailing attitude has 
spelled success for the Democratic Party and Will continue to be its 
mam bulwark. 

It was Jefferson who wrote: 

"The freedom and happiness of man are the sole objects of all 
legitimate government." 

Fourteen words, but a voltune of thought and philosophy and 
purpose embodied in one eentenoe; and JeffenKm’s dodtrlne, thus 
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€XprQ886<l* W9M ^chOMl hy Aiidrt^ Jacki,^. iukI hMn baflu enunciated 
In action, w ^ -toy ^ord. kry President Booeevelt. 

In addition to the actual a43ooinpllBhment of a social-security 
program, concerning which previous administrations had merely 
talked, many otttn' aixtoinplishnients oAn he cdted to the present- 
day credit of the party founded hy Jefferson and Jackson. No 
Incoming administration throughout the entire period of American 
history ever faced a greater crisis than existed in lg88 when the 
closing days of the Hoover administration resounded with the 
clang of the closing doors of every banking Institution in the 
United States. Afany financial Institutions*were in collapse, and 
chaos threatened the country. Under the magnificent leadership 
of our President, this problem was not only solved but provisions 
were made to prevent any recurrence. The Insurance of bank 
deposits was perfected. The gambling with other peopled money 
by unscrupulous bankers and stockbrokers was effectively stopped. 

Furthermore, a farm program has been written which for the 
first time has given agriculture its deserved place with finance and 
Industry. This administration has reoognleed that upon the 
farmer’s success depends, in no small measure, the success of 
the country. 

The pump-prlmlng activities of government undoubtedly ha-'/e 
started the wheels of industry moving forward. Through W. P. A. 
and P. W. A. projects, through Federal Housing and Home Owners' 
lioan undertakings, Federal Government has tided over much 
needed actlvltleB In various sections of the country. The inau¬ 
guration and pursuance of O. C. C. camp activities have not only 
resulted in material assistance to countless rural and xirban sec¬ 
tions but, what Is even more important, they have had an In¬ 
tangible value not to be reckoned by dollars and cents, through the 
employment and advancement of the young people of today, who 
as a result will he worth-while citizens of tomorrow. 

We are justified in feeling that the party to which we owe 
allegiance has been the instriunentality of good government, and 
that It has been versatUe and capable of meeting any situation 
with which the country has been faced. Discussion Is frequently 
heard that some recent undertakings of government were never 
Intended to be projected when a central union was conceived. 
We will hear more of this opposition as 1940 progresses—more talk 
of returning to the "catch as catch can" methods of big business; 
more argument to the effect that government has no responsibility 
toward such minorities as the sick and needy, the luckless inhabi¬ 
tants of the Dust Bowl, the slum dwellers, and the sweatshop 
children. But we contend that democracy, as represented by the 
party bearing that name, believes that it has a duty beyond mere 
governmental routine. As democracy has become more American¬ 
ized it has also become humanized. Xiet us again turn back a 
page of history. 

It was Jefferson who brought the Idea of equality Into politics. 
That was a great shock to the conservatives of his day who had 
Inherited our Ideas from abroad, and the very thought of allowing 
the workingman to have a vote sounded like anarchy. He was a 
dangerous radical, some thought, and be was even called a much 
harsher name, "a Democrat," which, in those days was equivalent 
to an Insult. Nevertheless, the Jeffersonian doctrine was endorsed 
by the voters and, strangely enough, the country survived. Not 
only did it siirvlve, but It actually prospered. 

What happened during the early ISOO's was that democracy had 
taken out another set of naturalization papers. During the 28 
years when the party of Jefferson remained In power, voting re¬ 
strictions dropped away and the country witnessed the first great 
wave of popular government, culminating in the election of An¬ 
drew Jackson. But by the time "Old Hickory" came into office 
the radical ideas of yesterday had gathered conservative moes. A 
few die-hards stUl believed suffrage would eventually ruin the 
country, but they were willing to let someone else worry about that 
80 long as government kept hands off business. And as Jefferson 
felt that government belonged to the people, so Andrew Jackson 
contended that It owed protection to the people. 

His fight to subdue the monopolistic banking corporation, en¬ 
throned in the Government, revealed a new conception of social 
responsibility in a political party. We can tonight trace the spirit 
of Andrew Jackson down throiigh the pioneering administration 
of other great Democratic Presidents—of Grover Cleveland, who 
electrified the country with his ringing slogan. "A public office is a 
public trust"; of Woodrow Wilson, with Thomas B. Marshall, of 
Indiana, at his side, whose philosophy of the new freedom opened 
new frontiers of humanized government; and finally down to the 
far-reaching, progressive, and socially minded achievements of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

No more opportune time than the present for members of our 
party to repeat the announced principles of Jackson and of Jefferson, 
and more especially to rededicate themselves to those first principles 
which their careers and campaigns did so much to exemplify. This is 
paxticularly true at this very hour, both because of extraordinary 
conditions at home and the revolutionary condltlozis abroad. In 
domestic matters, we must be alert to preserve the results of the 
progressive aetton of the Democratic administration during the past 
7 years. The people of this country do not want to return to the 
day when social security was merely a subject of discussion, to the 
day when labor was denied Its fimdamental rights, when stock 
exohai^ manipulations and financial legerdemain were the order 
of the day, when the helpless unemployed were given the freedom 
of starving under local supervision without any act of Federal 
LXXXVI—App-17 
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InterTMitlon. Ttm BeptibUean oiloe eki ay daHre tlie ra tum 
of that day, hut 27,000;000 votKl the other way atowit 3 pem ego, 
and WtjaXiSm AmmietakB can't be wrong. 

In referring to the situation ehzoad. It U un n eces sar y fee wnpeiie 
to remind you that the Ideal of demioaraey is on trial tor ite Hie 
today on the battlegrounds of Europe. It Is unnecessary for any¬ 
one to point out to yon, as waU-informed people, that tae ground 
we walk on every day ia the only place on earth where the gieat- 
grandeons of free men ate still free and still at peace. 

We have no right to be smug about It; no r^t to take these 
things for granted. TOo often we are apt to suppose that de¬ 
mocracy was a native product of the North American Continent, 
and that we mer^y fell heir to It as we did to all the other vast 
resources which have made us the most fortunate nation In the 
world. What we are tempted to forget Is that our governmental 
systems and political philosophies and very habits of thought as 
to clvU liberty and personal freedom became Axnerioan by processes 
of evolution and that we must guard them jealously In order to 
keep them from being twisted out of shape. We will have no one 
to blame but ourselves If the Democratic Party Is not kept con¬ 
tinuously refreshed and revitalized to meet conditions In this 
changing world as they occur—and the world doesn’t stand still. 

Again referring to history, we have definite evidence of the 
differing objectives In various periods striven for by Democratlo 
leaders from the day of Jackson until the present time. On Janu¬ 
ary 8, 124 years ago, Jackson won his great victory at New Orleans. 
Against great odds he triumphed over the veterans of Wellington 
and the conquerors of Napoleon. Records of that engagement show 
that In the preliminary assault Jackson was siipported by only 
1,600 men and bested an enemy encampment of 7,000. The great 
climax came on January 8, which marked the end of foreign invasion 
of our soil. But more than that, Jackson, through military efforts, 
had secured permanently the absolute Independence and security 
of this country on land and seas. This great Democrat, as a 
warrior, had brought success in the second war for our Independ¬ 
ence. All of this was accomplished through extraordinary military 
efforts. 

Today the Democratic administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt Is 
giving unmistakable evidence of Its desire to use every means and 
method known to It to insure the peace of the country. Our 
people today are essentially peace-loving. They are as one in the 
conviction that difficulties and differences underlying wars abroad 
are not of our doing and are none of our business. Not being re¬ 
sponsible for the squabbles of European countries, we are not going 
to "pull anybody’s chestnuts out of the fire." 

Every parent In America will agree that the life of one red- 
bloodcd American boy is worth more than all the raw materials, 
booty, and prized lands which form the basis of conflicts between 
our neighbors across the seas. The present Democratic adminis¬ 
tration, with President Roosevelt as its spokesman, is striving 
valiantly to maintain peace for the country. It Is a fortunate 
thing that In such a crisis as the present, an experienced and 
courageous person Is In the White House and that he is aided 
hy such an able Secretary of State as Cordell Hull. By showing 
Its attentiveness to the public interest, by adhering to the wishes 
of the great body of American people, by choosing to continue 
along the path of peace, the Democratic national administration 
gives evidence that the principles and purposes underlying Us 
existence can be adapted to the entirely changed situation than 
that which confronted the country In Andrew Jackson’s day. 

No safer rule can he followed than to base a prediction of future 
conduct on that which has been done In the past. Such a rule 
is applicable to a group of men composing a political party Just 
as certainly as it Is applicable to an Individual. Applying that 
yardstick, Americans can feel the safest by entrusting their 
destinies to a party such as yours, which has measured up to every 
emergency in the past. We are fortunate and thankful that the 
Democratic Party was, and is today, the melting pot of the North 
and of the South, of capital and of labor. In a day when Republi¬ 
cans still waved the "bloody shirt," the Democrats elected a New 
Yorker, Grover Cleveland, with southern votes. Then they sent a 
Virginia Democrat, Woodrow Wilson, to become Governor of New 
Jersey before he went to the White House. It was a Democratlo 
administration that first gave labor a seat In the President’s 
Cabinet. It was a Democratic President who first put an out¬ 
spoken liberal on the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But after reviewing the many developments we might ask 
whetlier the AmerlcanlsBatlon of Democracy has come to an end. 
Well, we might just as well ask If the human body—^If any UvUig 
organism—can cease to assimilate food and still continue to live. 
New Ideas, necessary to meet new and ever-changing problems, are 
the very sustenance of this ageless dream. 

What was radical to the Pilgrim Fathers was middle-of-the-road 
doctrine to their grandchildren. The French theories of Thomas 
Jefferson were American homespun to Andrew Jackson, and so 
goes. Tho moment we close our minds to progressive thought, that 
moment we cease to be alive. This Is the challenge of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party from this anniversary of Andrew Jackson’s triumph 
on. The year 1940 wUl be epochal in the Nation’s history as well 
as In the party’s annals. 

Let us not draw back In alarm at the reactionaries who will 
always be among us to raise their voices In great alarm because 
something new Is being suggested. In 1896 the spectre of an 
Income tax caused Joseph H. Choate to call that form of legislation 
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communistic march.** As late as 1912 President Taft was de¬ 
claring that popular referendum **is socialism.*’ We smile at those 
preposterous fears today» hut they were the bugaboos of yesteryear, 
Let us go forward with oonfldenoe in the ability of our pazty— 
so many times provex^-wto Americanize any idea before it is di¬ 
gested. 

Reference to the undoubtedly great part played by Jaclcson in 
shaping this cmmtry’s future would not be complete without the 
recital of the estimate of this man by John Flake, admittedly the 
outstanding conteimwrary authority on the Ooremment and 
institutions of the United States. He said: 

“The theory of government set forth in books Is that the most 
clear-headed and powerful thinker now living In the world, is 
a man who. moreover, is thinking thox;ights of tomorrow as well as 
of today. In spirit it is most profoundly American, but not in 
the sense in which that word was understood by Clay and the 
Whigs. It was Jackson whose sounder instincts prompted him 
to a course of action quite in harmony with the highest political 
phllojsophy.” 

Death came to this begrlzzled warrior at his home, the Hermitage, 
in 1846. It can truly be said that his people, the plain people, 
could not find words adequately to express their grief, but they 
mourned him only as England meumed him in Tennyson’s la¬ 
ment; 

“Oh, good gray head, that all men knew; 

Oh, iron nerve, to true occasion true; 

Oh, fallen at length, that tower of strength, 

That stood four-square to every wind that blew.” 

Before he “crossed the bar," a most interesting occurrence took 
place with Gen. Sam Houston as one of the leading figures. 
Though facing death “Old Hickory” was resolved that Texas would 
ratify the resolution of annexation passed by the Congress, and he 
waited anxiously for word from the messengers he sent to the 
Lone Star president. Finally, on May 26, he was elated to receive 
Houston’s favorable decision. Furthermore, he was Informed that 
*’01d Sam” was on thei way to act in person to his former military 
chief. At dusk on June 8, some hours after Andrew Jackson had 
finally entered into the great beyond, a coach rolled madly into the 
Hermitage grounds and the towering figure of Sam Houston 
emerged, accompanied by a very small boy. When led into the 
presence of the earthly remains of his one-time chief, Houston 
broke down and sobbed and calling his son to his side he said: “My 
son. try to remember always that you have looked on the face 
of Andrew Jackson.” 

But In the light of all this, what lesson does it bring to us? 
What significance has It in the light of present-day problems or of 
future emergencies? The meaning of it and the causes for which 
Jackson and his cofounder Jefferson lived and fought and died 
would be wasted if it did not command us to carry on—now. 
Their party, your party, the Democratic Party, is the political 
organization which has lasted throughout the history of the coun¬ 
try. It has survived a civil war. which temporarily disfranchised 
a majority of its members. It has lived through the lean years of 
defeat and, what is more remarkable, through long stretches of 
practically unopposed success. Doubtless therein lies the real rea¬ 
son for its long life. Primarily, it is because the party was built 
upon a rock—the never-shifting principle that government belongs 
to the people. And of no leas Importance, the party has continued 
to exist because of Its response to progressive and liberal ideas. 

Let us, on this day, rededlcate ourselves to the Ideals of democ¬ 
racy as symbolized by Jackson, by Jefferson, and by Roosevelt. In 
recurring instances, fraught with difficult conditions, the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has striven to bring about betterment for the great 
mass of people and to chart a course in keeping with the t‘ ne 
and conditions for our national life and activities. Also the under¬ 
lying philosophy has been the same, although the means neces¬ 
sarily was different. But by adhering in the future to this same 
philosophy, by manifesting the courage of Jackson In fighting to 
retain the gains already won, we will so strengthen our life that 
the dangers which come from further difficulties will be mastered. 
The dangers which come from the importation of various “isms” 
will be dissipated through the application of this doctrine of a 
system of government based upon the individual’s inalienable 
rights. The dangers which may come from wars and revolutions 
abroad will disappear in the face of a free, contented, prosperous, 
and happy people. 

This, then, is the charter of our rights. The principles of Jack- 
•on are our traditions. We owe it to ourselves; we owe It to the 
memory of those great names which stand as the founders of the 
party^-Jefferson and Jackson—^we owe it, above all, to the country 
to see that the democracy which has been Americanized does not 
falter or fall In the days ahead. 

In taking my departure I can think of no more ringing appeal 
than that Which was inspired by the glorious achievements of 
Andrew Jadkson and was voiced by a devoted descendant as the 
rallying cry to the democracy of his day, which was, and is: 

“Freeman, cheer the hickory tree; 

Its boughs In storms have sheltered thee; 

O’er freeman’s land its banners wave; 

’Twas planted on the lion’s grave; 

Firm, united, let us be, 

Rallying around the hickory treel** 


New Orleans—A Battle and a Boon 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18,1940 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Spealcer, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address by Hon. 
Louis Johnson, the Assistant Secretary of War, on the occa¬ 
sion of the celebration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, New Orleans, La., 
January 7, 1940: 

Citizens and friends of New Orleans: To bask in the warm sun¬ 
shine of the traditional hospitality of New Orleans, is the dream 
of every American who appreciates the good things In life. You 
have them all here—delicious food to satisfy the most epicurean 
gourmet, cultural advantage to stimulate the most artistic tem¬ 
perament. scientific experiment to excite the most searching mind, 
economic opportunity to attract the most practical head and 
human sympathy to understand the most sensitive soul. New 
Orleans Is a brilliant Jewel in the diadem of American civilization 
and a united Nation whole-heartedly rejoices with you In your 
celebration of the epochal victory of 126 years ago. 

On the outcome of the Battle of New Orleans, on January 8, 
1815, hung the destiny of an entire Nation. Pew people then 
recognized its full import. Not all Americans, even now, have 
caught Its full significance. Yet It is fair to say, that had Andrew 
Jackson failed, this fair Crescent City might have remained an 
International football to be tossed around between Great Britain, 
Prance, Spain and perhaps other countries. Had there been no 
battle of New Orleans the Mississippi might have become a Rhine, 
a Danube, or a Vistula, along whose banks peoples live In fear and 
hate, and into whose waters human bipod perennially flows. Had 
Lord Packenham and his hosts carried the day, the war that now 
sweeps over Europe and engulfs the Canadian shores, would have 
dragged this peaceful valley into Its deadly maelstrom. If It was 
Yorktown that made us free, then it is New Orleans that has kept 

us BO. 

As for the battle Itself, It was a victory of a David over a 
Goliath. It was a triumph of a hastily mobilized, Inexperienced 
force of determined frontiersmen over a well-organized, thoroughly 
trained army of professional soldiers. As for bravery, there was 
little to choose between the gaily clad, clean shaved, neatly groomed 
British veterans, and the ragged, unshorn, and untidy American 
recruits. 

America won, because it was fortunate in its leadership. Who 
but Andrew Jackson could have welded into a cohesive fighting 
team on such short notice, the wide variety of men and organiza¬ 
tions that responded to his call? There were Beale’s famous r:fles. 
the pick of New Orleans’ families and Lafltte’s notorious Barata- 
rians, the outcasts of Louisiana society. There were white 6migr6s 
from France, colored refugees from Santo Domingo, Indians from 
the Choctaw Tribe, and African slaves from the nearby plantations. 
Mississippi dragoons, Tennessee riflemen, Kentucky musketeers, 
Coffey's “Dirty Shirts,” Planche’s Creoles, and American Regulars 
vied with each other, faithfully to serve their gallant commander. 

In 26 minutes of actual fighting this motley array of self-reliant, 
courageous “minute men” under the personal command of Old 
Hickory destroyed the flower of the British Army, fresh from its 
successful campaigns in the Spanish Peninsula, where It proved 
more than a match for the great Napoleon and his doughty 
marshals. 

Second only to Jackson’s leadership, the decisive factor in the 
victory of New Orleans was the deadly accuracy of the American 
riflemen. In 1815 we were a Nation of sharpshooters. We still 
had our frontier where hostile Indians and beasts of prey lurked 
in the forests and swamps, and only those survived who could 
shoot and shoot straight. We still had an abundance of bird and 
gome, and gentlemen learned to shoot for sport. We still held 
faithfully to our traditional conception of the militia which looked 
upon every able-bodied man as a potential rifleman. The musket 
then was a household necessity and hung conspicuously over every 
hearth. 

That American pride in individual marksmanship today, alas, no 
longer exists. Young men have turned to other forms of sports, 
just as manly, perhaps, but in an emergency, less useful. If 
war should ever come to us or to our children, it will be our 
ability to fire a rifle rapidly and accurately that wlU spell victory 
on the battlefields of tomorrow, just as it did 125 years ago along 
the mud walls of the Rodriguez Canal. Airplanes, tanks, and com¬ 
bat cars have their place, but in the last analysis it is the man 
with the gun who takes, holds, and defends the ground. 
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WiEf Dopartmaxit teoognlsBfl that tact and stressea tialnlnff 
in xitto markamanfhtp in the Eegular Army, the National OuarS 
and the d^dUan oomponenti. At beet, however, this Instruction 
reaohei hut a fraotton ot our young men. To Increase Intcrat 
in rifle shooting throughout the United States, the National Board 
tor the Fmnotlon of Blfle Practice which functions under my 
oflioe, and the National Rifle Aesoctatlon of America, working to¬ 
gether. have fostered the establishment of civilian rifle clubs 
throughout the country. They are not military organisations In 
any sense of the term. They engage In rifle shooting as a sport 
and morely enjoy the advanti^ of military arms and ammunition. 
Today there are approatlmately 2,300 such senior clubs, with a 
membership of about 130,000, and 14250 such Junior organisations, 
with an enrollment of about 50,000. 

The rules for establishing such dubs are quite simple. Ten or 
more able-bodied men above the age of 18, residing in any locality, 
may organise a clvUian rifle club. My office in Washington wlU 
furnish further details upon request. 

I am stressing the value of these clubs to you in Louisiana today 
because you have taken less advantage of this opportunity than any 
other State in the Union. You have but one rifle club in the whole 
State. It is the Orescent City Rifle and Pistol Club. You may well 
be proud of that organization; but one club of 12 members Is hardly 
enough for a State such as Louisiana. Montana, for instance, has 
46 clubs and Utah has 33. Wyoming has a ratio of 1 club member 
for every 184 of Its population. New York's ratio is 1 to 14296: Texas. 
Is 1 to 3,903; but Louisiana Is last among the 46 with 1 to 1T7.666. 

In loyalty to the traditions of Old Hickory and to the famous 
Beale Rifles, I trust that a more universal interest in marksmanship 
wUl be revived among you. 

Today we behold throughout the country a revival of interest in 
all things military. At last America is awakening to the importance 
of adequate national defense. Congress is opening the purse strings 
and Is covering the starved Army ^eleton with flesh and muscle. 
Within the Army itself there Is a renaissance of study of the art 
and science of war. Throughout the South especially the progress 
of the Army la stimulating discussion, for you in this part of our 
country are witnessing today the moat significant steps taken in 
the peacetime history of our country toward the perfection of our 
military organization. I refer to the Army's new training program, 
which calls for concentrations and maneuvers at various joints in 
the Fourth Corps area. 

The idea of military maneuvers is not novel. We have had them 
before, but never In the past have they proved of great value. 
What In the last 5 years one let pass under the guise of military 
maneuvers were In fact nothing more than troop assemblies of 
Regulars, few In number, and of National Guardsmen, limited In 
experience. We called them our "minute men," but If rushed Into 
campaign conditions upon little notice to crush a stalwart foe, they 
might not have lasted very much longer. Imagine a National Guard 
physically hardened for arduous campaign on no more than 12 to 
IS training days a year under field conditions. Think of a Begiilar 
Army ready for action without corps troops and with improvised 
command and staff. Yet It was under such conditions that our 
maneuvers of srestcrday had to be conducted. 

When we lacked troops, we merely substituted map sjrmbols for 
live men and living organizations. When we found no corps organ¬ 
ization, we simply skipped It in our demonstrations. When we 
saw that we could not marshal the necessary trucks, we Improvised 
with horses and mules. When we had difficulty in renting the 
ground we needed, we had to permit limitations upon our maneu¬ 
vers imposed by landowners, unwilling to convert their farm lands 
Into battle fields even when war conditions were but simulated. 

All that we rapidly are changing. We have reorganized five divi¬ 
sions and now are putting them into the field. We are organizing 
and training corps troops for concentrations early In the spring. 
We are providing opportunities for the development of leadership 
and technique for command and staff duty. Morale is high. Offi¬ 
cers and enlisted men are enthusiastic. The climate Is proving 
Ideal for training. 

The Army appreciates the opportimltlos that this new program 
affords. The cobwebs that have been sp\m over the military art 
and science since Armistice Day, 1918, are being brushed aside. At 
last, a solid basis for the imderstanding and practical application 
of the principles of war to modem battle conditions has been al- 
forded our Army. The results should have tremendous effect upon 
our military prides. 

Those concentrations of men and machines are bringing to light 
many shortcomings. They show, for instance, the difficulties of 
supply. We always have maintained that it takes twice as long to 
provide equipment for a recruit as it does to train him. Many of 
our divisional organizations may already be in the field but It 
will be May 16 before they have the minimum of motor transporta¬ 
tion that we have prescribed for them. It ie taking us more than 6 
months from date of contract to date of delivery to get the trucks, 
the reconnaissance oars and the ambulances that we need. I say 
this in no criticism of the automotive Industry that is furnishing 
the vehlciee nor of the Army that has drawn up the speclflcatlone. 
If we could get delivery in about 6 months on every Government 
contract our Industrial mobilization program would give us but few 
worries. But if it takes 6 months for a well-established, experienced, 
mobilized, and efficient organization such as the automotive Indus¬ 
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try to dsUver, think what may await us when we order gum, ammu¬ 
nition, aasrohllghts, and gas masks which are not m ordinary pso- 
duotlcm at all. 

Thanks to the 61104)00,000 that CXingress provided for equipment 
during the last session, we are making considerable progress hi 
gettti^ our Regular Army and National Guard ready but we etin 
have many needs to be filled. 

These maneuvers iffiow us, however, not only our weaknesses, but 
also our strength. More and more we realize, for instance, what a 
valuable asset to national defense the NaUonal Guard has become. 
It has proven Itself one of the principal boons toward the success of 
our present training program. Without its cooperation we would 
have been stymied. It loaned camps. It took on additional train¬ 
ing in the field. Civilian employers cooperated and extended leave 
to National Guardsmen to enable them to attend these extra camps. 

All of us. however, Regulars, National Guardsmen, and Reserves, 
who are intensifying our Army training and our military studies do 
BO with the fervent prayer that we shall never have occasion to use 
the added experience in actual combat. We want no war anywhere 
against anyone, and we believe that In the increased efficiency of our 
Army, we present a sound investment in our national insurance 
against war. 

If an emergency should arise, however, we shall be able, because 
of this Increased training, better to serve our country. If go we ever 
must, we shall march forward in the spirit of your own famous 
Washington artillery. Try Us Is their motto. 

"You shall not find them wanting." the Nation may well respond. 


Journalism of the Bygone Dayu in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, IHO 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the city of Indianapolis has 
one of the best press clubs in the United States, conveniently 
housed in commodious quarters facing Monument Circle, in 
the heart of our city. The club wsus organized in March 1934, 
with Maurice Early, one of the most outstanding political 
news writers of the country, ub its first president. In its 
present location it occupies the former editorial rooms of the 
old Indianapolis Journal, and James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet, whose genius was first developed through the 
columns of the Journal, had his desk in what is now the club’s 
front room. The club has dedicated that room to Riley’s 
memory, and his picture Is prominently displayed. The pres¬ 
ent officers of the club are: Corbin Patrick, the Indianapolis 
Star, president; Harry Daniels, the Indianapolis News, vice 
president; E. G. Bowman, the Indianapolis Star, secretary- 
treasurer; Walter Morse, the Indianapolis Star; Robert 
Hoover, the Indianapolis News; Jack Porcum, the Indian¬ 
apolis Star; Bennett Wolfe, the Associated Press; Audley 
Dunham and James Carr, members of the board of governors. 
The club is composed entirely of working newspapermen and 
supported by them. 

Since 1 was raised in the arms of the press and was actively 
identified with Indianapolis and Indiana Journalism of the 
bygone years, the club extended to me the distinguished 
honor of being its guest and speaker at a wonderful reception 
on the night of Wednesday, December 27, last. I was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. CorWn Patrick, president of the club. By 
unanimous consent of the House, I submit for printing in the 
Appendix of the Record the following press report of my 
remarks on that occasion: 

RKPORT or FRZSB CLUB SXCEPTlOir TO OONORX88MAN LUDLOW 

The Indianapolis Press Club was host last night to Representa¬ 
tive Louts Ludlow, who related many reminlsoenoes of his early 
struggles as a newspaper repwter in Indianapolis and his experi¬ 
ences during hie career of 28 years as a Washington correspondent, 
capping his recital with stories about the great and the near great 
with whom he has come in contact. There was a note of deep 
sentiment In his talk when he said: 

'Tndlanapolls was good to me when I was a verdant, friendless, 
penniless boy, a stranger in a strange land, and part of my mission 
tonight Is to teU her how much I love her.** 
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The Congressman laegaxi his talk by saying that It was regrettable 
that the pronoun *T’' would have to appear so often in his recital, 
but that he had not mastered the technique of relating reminis¬ 
cences without using the personal pronoun. He led his hearers 
back to “a bright June day in 1892’' when he first came to Indian¬ 
apolis from the country, a lad of 18. obsessed with a desire to get 
a job as a writer on a newspaper. 

*Tt may be that greener boys have come out of the deep bush, 
but 1 doubt it.” he said. *T had been raised in a section of Indiana 
where the wilderness was still more a fact than a memory." 

He first offered his services to the Indianapolis Sun. a little 
afternoon paper published on Ohio Street between Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. 

"It was the smallest and least pretentious paper here, and for 
that reason 1 thought it would be the most amenable to reason," 
he said. 

When, after a 2 weeks’ try-out, the editor gave him a fatherly 
lecture and told him he was a member of the permanent reportorial 
staff at (10 a week, he almost "burned up" with gratitude. 

"The salary was his suggestion," said the Congressman. ‘T 
would have been glad to work for $4 or (5 a week. Ten dollars to 
me was a princely sum. To be known as a representative of the 
press was to me the summum bonum of earthly ambition. Salary 
was wholly secondary. I believe 1 would have died for the Sun, 
so strong was my sense of loyalty to the newspaper that had given 
me a Job. In fact, on several occasions I did almost court death for 
It, for while I was utterly devoid of malice and my Intentions were 
the best in the world, my technique was bad. When the city editor 
gave me an assignment, I considered it to mean that I was to 
execute the assignment or die In the attempt. My first regular 
assignment after my try-out period was to get a statement from an 
outstanding professional man who had been having domestic dllB- 
cultles. He was at hie office when I called. 

" 'I am a representative of the Indianapolis Sun,’ I said. 'Can 
you tell us, for publication, whether you and your wife have made 
up your differences?’ 

"He made a dive for me, and I made a dive for the door and 
beat him to It. I believed then, and I still believe, that he was 
displeased with that question. 

"My zeal brought me Into conflict with the attorney general of 
the State, a big man with powerful muscles, and we had a fight. 
I call It a fight, and so it was, In a way. Two blows were struck. 
He hit me and I hit the floor. When ho found how well-meaning 
I was he apologized, and I never had a better friend than he was 
from that time on. 

"Again I fumbled the ball when I was assiJgned to the death- 
watch over a beloved old priest who was an outstanding character 
In the diocese of Vincennes, now the diocese of Indianapolis. Father 
Augtistine Bessonles. Everybody knew him and loved him. and 
there was much concern over his condition. The Irish girl who 
came to the door repeatedly put me off, and I was beginning to 
suspect that she did not appreciate my dignity as a representative 
of the press, so one day I said to her, with Iron In my voice: 

" ‘ I want you to send Mrs, Bessonles out to see me. I want to 
talk over this matter with her.’ 

‘"That act of mine became noised about, and it has brought more 
fame to me than any other act I ever committed. It has been 
written up In newspapers and magazines, times without number, 
and even now hardly a week passes but some one says to me: ‘You 
are the man who interviewed the priest’s wife, aren’t you?' Being 
a man of truth, without guile, I have to say, with becoming 
modesty. T am.’" 

Mr. Ludlow exhibited a key chain which he 4aid he has worn 
every day for 47 years. It was given to him by the editor of the 
Sun, with a key to the office, so he might begin his work earlier 
than the regular working hour. 

"The regular hour to report was 7:30," said the Congressman, "but 
I gathered stories around the hotels at night, and by coming to the 
office at 4 and 6 o’clock I would have my stories written and ready 
to place on the city editor’s desk at opening time. I requested a 
key to the office, and the editor threw in the chain. Having worn 
It for 47 years, it has become quite a part of me. On the rare 
occasions when I don a dress suit I transfer the chain to It. See 
m© and you see my chain.” 

The boy reporter made friends rapidly but two men In particular 
were always gracious and helpful—John H. Baker, judge of the 
Federal court, and John O. McNutt, State law librarian, father of 
Paul V. McNutt. 

"I have been In court when Judge Baker would lecture great 
lawyers like Benjamin Harrison, W. H. H. Miller, and Ferdinand 
Winter, until he almost made their teeth rattle, but when court 
adjourned and 1 entered his chambers he was gentle as a woman. 
He seemed to think there was something in me worth developing, 
and my father could not have been kinder to me. His attitude to¬ 
ward me has always seemed to me the shining example of noblesse 
oblige. He had been a Member of Congress, and he expatiated on 
Washington and governmental affairs a great deal. 1 was en¬ 
tranced by the things he told me. and If it had not been for those 
talks I probably never would have gone to the city of Washington. 
I also spent much time with Mr. McNutt, where the reception was 
equally gracious and cordial." 

Long ago In Indianapolis there was another press club which 
was described by Mr. Lxtdlow as follows: 

"In the nineties we had a press club In Indianapolis. As far 
as I am aware Mr. Hilton U. Brown, of the Indianapolis News, and I 
are the only survivors of that club. It was a very anemic and incon- 
aequential Institution compared with the splendid press club you 


now have. It was domiciled in a basement on South Pennsylvania 
Street in what Is now a part of the Indiana National Bank Building. 
Our press club of the nineties had Its ups and downs—principally 
Its downs. When we went into the red, which was frequently, 
James Whitcomb Blley was our savior. 

"Blley had a lecture on the peanut, which was the funniest thing 
I ever heard. In It he impersonated a bumptious country school 
master lecturing to his class and using a peanut as an illustration. 
His sole property equipment was a peanut, which he carried around 
with him at all times. Whenever our club got heavily In debt EUey 
would give hlB peanut lecture and ball us out. Riley’s peanut was 
like a mine of gold to the press club of that time." 

Describing the early type of partisan journalism, Mr. Ludlow 
said: 

"In these days, when newspapers try to tell the truth in their 
news coliunns, no one could imagine the extremes of partisan 
Journalism which I witnessed in the nineties in Indianapolis, when 
the Sentinel, the Democratic organ, and the Journal, the Republican 
organ, were at each other’s throats. For exeunple. If there was a 
Republican political meeting with 500 actually present the Sentinel 
In its account would say that the meeting was attended by a couple 
of dozen women, a broken down old man, and a stray cat while the 
Journal would say that 4,266 were present by actual count. Tlie 
height of partisan venom was reached when the Sentinel, displeased 
with a decision of the Indiana Supreme Court, poured out the vials of 
its wrath in an editorial captioned ‘Damn Their Cowardly Souls.’" 

In 1894, more in love with newspaper work than ever, Ludlow 
decided to expand and went to New York City to seek a newspaper 
job. There he nearly starved to death. 

"The memory of those times is painful to me yet," he said. "My 
funds soon gave out and I moved to a little dingy hall room In the 
slums. At the present time I am chairman of a subcommittee of 
four which is engaged In preparing a bill directing the expenditure 
of a thousand million dollars of the taxpayers’ money in the fiscal 
year 1941. Thinking in terms of millions and billions, as I am now 
obliged to do, when my mind reverts to those awful days when 1 
was herd pressed to raise the price of a plate of beans I almost 
have to pinch myself to realize that I am the same fellow." 

In his extremity he appealed to Robert G. IngersoU, the famous 
agnostic, calling on him at his law office In New York and laying 
his entire plight before that sympathetic man. IngersoU took pity 
on him and gave him an Interview. 

"That was on a Friday. He told me that he lived at Dobbs Ferry 
and that he would take my questions home with him and write out 
the answers over Sunday and that I was to return Tuesday and 
get the interview. I did and he handed me a roll of manuscript. 
He had copied my questions and written the answers. It was the 
most precious manuscript 1 ever saw. IngersoU was one of the 
noblest men I ever knew. He could swear In a very worldly way, but 
he could, and did, perform the deeds of a saint." 

Mr. Ludlow brought the manuscript with him and exhibited It 
to members of the Pi’ess Club. It is still perfectly legible, though 
stained with age. He sold the Interview to the New York Sunday 
Herald and had the satisfaction of seeing It advertised all over New 
York as a coming feature. Largely on the strength of It he secured 
a position on the City Press Association, but by that time the ties 
of home were pressing and straining against his heart and he 
returned to the IndlanapoUs Sun, where he was received with open 
arms. 

Next year the tempting bait of a salary Increase took him over to 
the staff of the Indianapolis Sentinel. But that wasn’t the only 
bait. He had long admired at a distance the society editor of that 
paper, who also v/os the secretary of Samuel E. Morss, Its publisher. 

"She was a perfectly lovely girl," he said, "and since she is not 
here where she can control my tongue I don’t mind saying that she 
Is just as lovely today as she was then. She was a privileged char¬ 
acter and a general favorite at the Sentinel office and she edited 
her own copy and the lid blow off when she sent down to the com¬ 
posing room a notice In her own handwriting of our engagement. 
I thought the staff would ride me on a raU. They had never even 
suspected me." 

The reporter’s rough edges had worn rather smooth by that time 
and Mayor Joe Bell was moved to remark: 

"When Ludlow first came to Indianapolis anybody could have 
sold him a gold brick. Now he’s selling them to the other fellow." 

Mr. Ludlow hastened to add that this compliment might be given 
a sinister construction, but that all Mr. Bell meant was that he 
had become city broke, 

"I suppose the campaign of 1896 was the most unique campaign 
ever waged In America," said Mr. Ludlow. "The absorbing issue 
was the money question. It was an abstruse, complicated issue, deal¬ 
ing with ratios and monetary factors and theories. While In my 
reportorial experience I have known many hectic and strenuous 
campaigns, there has been nothing comparable with the fervor with 
which the money issue was debated here In Indianapolis in 1896. 
The self-constituted professors of economics were numberless. A 
ground-floor room was opened on the north side of Washington 
Street between Pennsylvania and Delaware Streets, called the 
Forum and Its doors, like the temple of Janus, were never closed. 
There the professors of economics in their florid and indivldualistlo 
styles expounded the money question day and night, Sundays and 
weekdays, to open-mouthed and excited audiences. 

"The outstanding political sage in Indianapolis in those times 
was Tom Taggart. He was the ablest and most sagacious politician 
I ever have known and a finer man never lived. In the midst of 
the campaign and the saturnalia of oratory 1 went to Mr. Taggart 
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and asked klm for ma Interview on tbe money queetlon. He looked 
me etralgbt in the eye and said: 

** 'Now* what do you suppose I know about the money question?* 

"It seemed to me that if a wise man and excellent business execu¬ 
tive, like Mr. Tagsdrt, knew nothing at all about the money ques¬ 
tion, what the seu-constltuted professors of economics knew s^ut 
It represented several degrees less than aero." 

When the War with Spain broke out Mr. Morss, the publisher and 
owner, gave Ltmi*ow a day assignment to cull the biggest Items 
from a pony day-press report and put them on the streets in 
extra editions. As editor of the war extra he found his time much 
occupied. 

"I will venture to say that journalism has no record of as many 
extra editions coming hot off the press in as short a space of time," 
he said. "When Dewey captured Manila I got out a screamer.*' 

When the boys returned from the war Ludlow tore the Ud off of 
the embalmed-beef scandal in an Interview with Rev. O. A. Carsten- 
een. rector of 8t. Paul's Episcopal Church, who had been at the 
front as chaplain of an Indiana regiment. The minister was brim¬ 
ming over with Indignation and the Ludlow interview was the 
that created the explosion. President MclClnley took note at it and 
ordered a searching investigation. Rev. Mr. Carstensen was called 
upon the carpet, but he stood his ground and did not retract a 
word, 

In 1699 Oavln Payne, city editor of the new Indianapolis Press, 
tolled Ludlow over to that newspaper as its political writer. In 
June 1900 they reported the Kansas City Democratic National Con¬ 
vention together. An important caucus of the ‘Indiana delegation 
was held at the Coates House. Extreme precautions were taken to 
insure secrecy. Payne concealed himself on a ledge outside the 
caucus room Where he could hear every word and wrote notes on a 
scratchpad, tearing them off sheet by sheet and dropping them to 
Ludlow, who caught them on the pavement below and rushed them 
to the telegraph office. 

"By the time that secret caucus wbb adjourned every detail of its 
important proceedings was in the Press office at Indianapolis," said 
Ludlow. Kent Cooper, now the general manager of the Associated 
Press, and Ludlow were fellow reporters on the Press, and Boy How¬ 
ard, another friend of Ludlow, was soon to make his appearance on 
the stage of Indiana journalism. 

Ludlow's career as a Washington correspondent began In 1901, 
when the Press suspended publication and Mr. Mores, his former 
employer, who had been consul at Paris under President Cleveland, 
decided to open a Washington bureau and Invited Ludlow to take 
charge of it. Two years later the Sentinel suspended and thereafter 
for 10 years Ludlow was Washington correspondent for the Star 
League of Indiana. In 1928 he was elected Representative in Con¬ 
gress for the Indianapolis district, and he has been reelected five 
times. He was the first correspondent to go from the Press Gallery, 
to a eeat in Congress. 

*ln my newspaper work 1 have often been Interested In observing 
the power of suggestion. 'Plant a thought In peoples’ minds and 
they will do the rest’ is a saying that has a good deal of truth In It." 
continued the Congressman. "Through the columns of Ohio news¬ 
papers I once suggested the appointment of a distinguished Cincin¬ 
nati attorney as a United States judge. He was not a candidate, 
and, In fact, did not want the office. Senator Pomerene recom¬ 
mended him and President Wilson appointed him. The position 
was distasteful to him and in a short time he resigned. 

"On a hot and languorous day in the summer of 1907 I met Albert 
W. Wlshard. an outstanding Republican, on a street of Indian¬ 
apolis and he lent a sympathetic ear to my complaint that I could 
not find anything to write about. With corrugated brow he thcrught 
long and hard and said: 

“ 'Why don’t you start a boom for Tom Marshall for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination for Governor. Tom and I were schoolmates 
together over at Wabash College, and he would make a fine candidate 
and a good Governor. If he should be nominated, I would vote for 
him, but, of course, you understand I am not saying that out loud.* 

"No one on earth, least of all Tom Marshall, had ever heard Tom 
Marshall mentioned for that place or had ever had the remotest sus¬ 
picion that he would ever seek political office. His field was the law, 
and in that profession he was the outstanding leader In northeastern 
Indiana. He was on a vacation In the pine forests of northern Michi¬ 
gan when I printed the story. He returned to find his ‘boom' well 
under way. He was nominated and elected, and he went from the 
Governor’s chair at Indianapolis to the Vice President's chair at 
Washington, and at one time, when President Wilson was In extreme 
111 health. It looked as If he was headed right for the VsThlte House. 
That summer phantasy of mine certainly had a lot of propelling 
force, but, of course, It would not have gone so far If Mr. Marshall 
had not been a man of sterling character and great ability." 

For nearly an hour Lxn>Low entertained his audience by relating 
his personal recollections of Presidents of the United States. 

"During my long career as a newspaper writer, covering more than 
40 years in Indianapolis and Washln^n. it has been my privUege 
to have known, rather Intimately, I think, all of the Presidents of 
the united States from Harrison to Franklin D. Roosevelt," he said, 
and then he added, laughingly: 

*^Of course you understand I mean Benjamin Harrison and not 
William Henry Harrison." 

He continued: 

^Xn all of that galaxy of great men I ‘assume the one that will 
live the long^ and stand out the most in the solemn history of 
the world Is Woodrow Wilson, because he was the President during 
the crucial period of world strife and he Mve origin to the idealistic 
oonoeption of the League of Nations, buv X believe that If our own 
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Indiana President. Benjamin Harrison, had bean put to the crucible 
as was Woodrow Wilson he would have given an equally good ac¬ 
counting of himself, because I think 1 never knew a man who h^ 
more sheer strength of character than had Benjamin Harrison.** 

After telling a great many stories, most of them highly amusing, 
about Presidents of the United States, which he had picked up in 
his personal contacts with the Presidents during his newspaper 
career. Representative XiUDLow closed his remarlss in a serious vein 
as follows: 

"During my long career as a newspaper man I have met oceans 
of people—God's run of the mine—and occasionally I have been able 
to discern genius on its starry track. X have nibbed against all 
strata of society from the seamy bottom to the gilded top and have 
come Into contact with the public service in all of its angles and 
ramifications. Among all of the superlatively great people I have 
known there has nm one common trait and that Is their sincerity. 

Nor is genuine' public service charts by anjT abstruro and recondite 
code of action. It all simmers down In the last analysis to one 
simple rule of conduct-^ rule of conduct that is age-old but which 
time and experience have shown to be good and true—the rule of 
conduct which says: ‘Whateoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.* 

"It was this passion for service that made Jefferson and Lincoln 
great beyond all comparison. I remember hearing my father tell 
about an old farmer In our rural neighborhood In Fayette Ooiinty 
who went to Cincinnati to hear Lincoln speak. He was a good deal 
of a cynic, this old farmer, and his entire outlook upon life was 
acidulous. When he returned, my father, curious to know his 
reaction, said: ‘Well, what did you think of Lincoln?* The old 
farmer stood for a minute as if In a daze and then blurted out, 
explosively: 

" ‘My God, what a man!' 

"There was nothing intentiomUly Irreverent about that remark. 
It was an involuntary tribute to character. The motivation and 
the Inspiration of all genuine public service, as exemplified In the 
superlative by Jefferson and Lincoln and in lesser degree and minor 
reflection by every friend of humanity, is love. If I love you I will 
serve you, unselfishly, devotedly, nor ever count the cost. 

"And In defense of politicians as a class, especially those who 
serve In the House and Senate of our country, I want to say as one 
who has been among them almost a lifetime, that they are not, as 
BO many people seem to think, devoid of worth and genuineness. 
On the contrary, I think that as a rule they seek earnestly and 
faithfully to discharge their obligations to the last full measure of 
devotion. The fact that a shockingly lai^e number of them have 
dropped dead In their tracks recently is evidence of the burden of 
work and worry that is upon them and their faithfulness to It. 
The number of those I have known "who have been burled by con¬ 
tributions raised by their friends Is a tribute to their honesty. 
There is a more or less prevalent Idea that a politician is a dubious 
character, with a low mentality and even lower morals, but the 
highest act of nobility I ever witnessed was the act of a politician, 
John P. Shafroth, of Colorado. Many years ago, when I was corre¬ 
spondent for a long string of newspapers, Including the Denver Post, 
I was in the press gallery when Mr. Shafroth secured recognition of 
the Speaker. What he rose to say was that he had been investigat¬ 
ing the election returns and he had come to the conclusion that he 
had not been elected, although he had been seated as a duly elected 
and accredited Member. He asked that his seat be vacated and that 
his Republican opponent be sworn In to succeed him. I had never 
seen anything like that happen before, and I said to myself: 

** 'God must be pleased with this honest man.' 

"Though it has been my fortime to have been close to the moving 
drama of the world for more than four decades, I confess that I do 
not even begin to understand the mysteries of life and death, but 
this one thing I do know, and that Is that Emerson was right when 
he said that 'love is our highest word and it Is the synonym for 
God,’ and another thing I do know Is that next to love, the highest 
word in the English language Is the word ‘friend.* 

"I think it Is an experience conunon to all of us that there have 
been times when we have gone to our mothers to tell thexp. how 
much we loved them and how much we appreciated the hardships 
they had undergone and the sacrifices they hod endured for us. 
Indianapolis mothered me when I was a verdant, friendliBS, pepni- 
less boy, a stranger in a strange land, and in the years of my 
maturity She has honored me six times with a commission to repre¬ 
sent her In the Congress of the United States. A part of my ttiTOOn 
here tonight Is to tell Indianapolis how much I love her, 1 i?ant 
her to know how much I appreciate all she has done for xpa. There 
Is no finer city In the world than Indianapolis. There Ig ho more 
typically American city on the map. There is no city less soaceptl- 
ble to subversive strains and influences. It is Amerloan to the core, 
a city of good neighbors, of honest men and women, who Imve faith 
in God and in the destiny of the Rejpubllc. And t want you to 
know that while I have spoken tonight with tpUMtr trying fan¬ 
tastically on my lips, there has been all the while, di^ wbwn In my 
heart, a sad refrain as the strands of mempqr have ledikne out to 
Crown Hill, Holy Cross, and the Jewish Cemetery, atia|^ other 
silent cities of the dead, where himdredS upon hUniireds---yea; 
thousands upon thousands—of those who Ichew and low me and 
whom I knew and loved In the yesteryear ire Sleeping tie eternal 
sleep. To them my heart goes out tonlm ta deepest|affectlon. 
I cannot tell you how happy It has made w tb be with yes tonight, 
not only because I have been among IMHudi but becaiw I have 
been with my own flesh and blood, the piimpeper fratenw In the 
city that Is to me the dearest place on mth, becauie it tKy home 
and the dty of so many hallowed memomk,^ A, 
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Electric Rates in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

m THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 


RADIO ADDRSBS BY LEONARD FARMER, JANUARY 1, 1940 


Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, some time ago Mr. Samuel 
Ferguson, president of the Hartford Electric light Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., In a radio turoadcast made an attaok upon 
me for exposing the overcharges for electric lights and power 
throughout the Nation, and especially in New England. 

That is the usual answer of these utility magnates when 
you publish the ‘"deadly parallel** showing their exorbitant 
overcharges and their ruthless mistreatment of the electric 
light and power consumers throughout the Nation. They 
answer with vilification and abuse without attempting to give 
the people the information to which they are entitled. 

1 could not go to New England to answer this broadcast, so 
1 supplied the information, giving the facts from the record, 
sustaining every charge I had made about overcharges for 
electric lights and power throughout the New England States, 
placed it in the Congressional Record, and sent a copy of it 
to Mr. Leonard Farmer, who represents the Connecticut 
Conference on Social and Labor Legislation. 

On January 7, 1940, Mr. Farmer delivered a radio address 
over station WTIC, Hartford, Conn., giving the facts relative 
to the electric light and power rates in New England, and 
showing the enormous overcharges the people of that section 
of the country have to pay. 

Under p^mission granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I insert Mr, Parmer’s speech, which I trust that 
every Member of Congress from the New England States will 
take the time to read. 

The matter referred to fofiows: 

Good artemoon, ladles and gentlemen, thla aftemocm through 
the courtesy of the management of this station I am going to apeak 
to you on electric light and power rates in New England, and e^e- 
cially in Connecticut. Sometime ago Mr. Samuel Ferguson, presi¬ 
dent of the Hartford Electric Light Co., of Hartford. Conn., spoke to 
the pe< 9 >l« of New England over this station on the subject of 
Federal control of electric uUlities. In that address he attacked 
public ownership of power facUittes, eroecially the Tennessee VaUey 
Authority and its yardstick ratea, and nnaUy wound up by referring 
to what be called ^‘Congseaaman RAmmf’a absurd statements'' con^ 
oemlng overcharges in eleotrlo light and poww rates in New England. 
Coe^easman Bakkim, who was m coauthor of th^ T. V. A. Act and 
chief sponsor of rural-electnflcatlon legtslatloa. is unable to answer 
Mr. Feiguson personally. The Congresaman, however, has directed 
me to be his spokesman in this matttt at thla time. 

Electricity is now one of the neceaatties of our modem life, and 
It must necessarily be hantUed by a monc^Katy since it would be too 
expensive for two, three, or more different agencies to attempt to 
supply ^aotrielty to the same oo m munity. Theref o r e , itoce it is a 
monopoly of a neeesaity of life, it is neeeaaarlly a public business 
and one In whl<^ the Federal Government or the munlolpality has 
the right to engage, and ei^ecially when handling public power 
generated by the waters of a navigable stream. 

Why should a great private monopoly with Its inflated valuations 
and watered stocks stand between the people of New England or of 
any other section of the coimtry and their own water power and 
exact tributes of mlUions of dollars annually to provide exorbitant 
profits for the favored few or to pay dividends on watered stocks? 

AooonUng to the T. V. A. rates we people of the six New England 
Btatee are overcharged for eleotrlc light and power about $88,000,000 
annually* and according to the Ontario rates we are overcharged 
$9d,000,(M^ a year. 

The ezaemlea of public power would have us believe that these 
overcharges are absorbed ny the taxes paid by the private power 
lntexeets,>when as a matter oS fact the T. V. A. pays 6 percent of its 

S oss revenues in lieu of taxes, and practically every municipality 
at dist^dbutes T. V. A. power pays Into the city treasury in lieu of 
taxes anufunount e<|ual to, If not exceeding, that paid by any private 
power cciapany In any municipality of the same size. 

But enn if the T. V. A. and its distributing agencies paid no 
taxes atiail, the argunient of the private utilities would fall flat, 
fbr th^||%aon that in the New Engl and States^ in 1036—«coordlng to 


the 1086-87 report of the Federal Power Oommlsslon on rates, taxes* 
and consumer savings—they paid in taxes of all kinds, including 
State, Federal, and municipal, and even income taxes, toother with 
all cash contributions and free services, only $26,000,000. Now, if 
you take this amoimt from last year’s overcharges of $88,000,000 
paid by the power consumers In New England last year—according 
to T. V. A. rates—^you get a clean $67,000,000 overcharge for which 
we power consiuners in New England received absolutely nothing In 
retiam. 

In this State of Ooxmeoticut alone the overcharges last year, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, amounted to $18,000,000, and the taxes 
paid by the private power Interests in 1936, including State, Federal, 
county, and mimlolpal taxes, together with all cash contributions 
and tree services, amoimted, all told, to only $6,000*000. Even If we 
give T. V. A. and its distributing agencies credit for no taxes at all, 
this would still leave an unquestioned net annual overcharge of 
$18,000,000, for which the pec^ of Oonneotlout received absolutely 
nothing in return. 

Let Mr. Ferguson, the president of Hartford Electrlo Light Oo.* 
explain that overcharge away. 

Furthermore, private power interests In Oonneotlout paid In taxes, 
cash contributions, and free services only 13 percent of their gross 
revenues in 1086, while public power systems in Oonnecttcut paid 
29 percent, or more than twice as much, of their gross revenues In 
taxes, etc., although their bills to consumers are substantially 
lower. The average monthly bill to the residential consumer in 
New London for 26 kilowatt-hours from the privately owned Gon- 
nectlout Power Oo. is $2.19, while a few miles north in Norwich 
the residential consumer pays only $1.60 for the same oonsiunptlon 
furnished by the municipal plant there. 

I would like for Mr. Ferguson to explain these differences. 

Power generated by the Tennessee Valley Authority is sold at 
wholesale to the municipalities and cooperative associations within 
the distribution radius, and they In turn sell it to the ultimate 
consumers at yardstick rates or rates baaed upon the costs of gen¬ 
eration, transmission, and distribution. 

T. V. A.’s policy of cheap power has been a tremendous success 
In spite of the efforts of the private utility interests to smear the 
project. Already the T. V. A. is paying its way, and, far from having 
an unsalable surplus of electricity, it may be unable to meet the 
greatly enlarged demand which has arisen from the rate reduction 
it has brought about. The power system has a net income of 
$1,600,000 for the year ending June 1939. The amount of power 
sold in its region has grown twice as rapidly as in the whole United 
States. The reason for this is clear when we realize that residential 
consumers of T. V. A. power paid an average price of 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, as compared with a national average of 4 cents. 
Also, during the year they used an average of 1,179 kilowatt-hours, 
as against 860 for the Nation. 

If the people of New England had a New England power authority 
similar to the T. V. A. or the Ontario power system, generating and 
distributing the power In her navigable streams and their tribu¬ 
taries and delivering it to the consumers at the Ontario rates, we 
would have saved ourselves $93,000,000 last year on our light and 
power bills. Take from that $26,000,000, the amount paid by pri¬ 
vate power Interests in New England in taxes, cash contributions, 
and free services, and you will bUH have a net overcharge of 
$67,000,000, according to the Ontario rates. 

Last year the people of Connecticut used 1,384,000.000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid $88,986,000. Under the 
Ontario rates the cost would have been $18,725,000, or a savings to 
the people of Connecticut alone of $20,260,000. Take from that 
the $5,000,000 paid in taxes, cash contributions, and free services, 
and It will leave an overcharge paid by the people of Connecticut 
last year, according to the Ontario rates, of more than $16,000,000, 
tor which they got nothing in retum. 

I ihoukt like to hear ESr. F g aou eo w explain away that overcharge. 

Last year the people of Maine were overcharged more than 
$6,000,000, according to the Ontai^o rates, after deducting aU taxes* 
cash eontrthatlons, antr tree ser v i ce s paid by the private power 
companies; the people of Massachusetts were overcharged $84,000,000 
in the same fashion. The net overcharges in New Hampslbre 
amounted to $8,000,000; In Rhode island, $6,000,000; and in Ver^ 
mont, about $1,800,000. 

How can the people* of New England continue to stagger under 
this stupendous hi^uden of overdmrges, amounting to more than 
$67,000,000 a year, after all taxes, tree sertloes, and cash contribu¬ 
tions are deducted? 

Probably Mr. Pzaousoif has an answer for that question. 

These overcharges are simply a tax levied upon the consumers— 
Industrial, commercial, rural, and domestic—^by this great utilities 
supergovemment which has been described as the utility fasolsti, 
that now seems to control the economic life, If not the political 
destinies of New England. It la this group which wrote Into the 
New England flood compacts the power Joker which would deprive 
the electrlolty consumers of New England of the benefits of public 
power’s cheaper rates. It is this group, with its Washington lobby, 
which killed the Enfield dam project for Connectlout before the bill 
had a chance to see the light of day even, and all In the name of 
Connecticut consumers, too. It Is this group In Connecticut, with 
its perpetual franchises, which deprived the farmer of the benefits 
of rural electrification projects, sums for which had been speclfloally 
allocated for Connecticut’s use. 

Let us ask ourselves the question whether the private power com¬ 
panies of New England possess a political force all out of keeping 
with their true economic position. The Ontario Power System has 
an investment of about $400,000,000. It generates and distributes 
about one^twelfth the amount of eleotxiolty generated anyd dls* 
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trtivutea by priTate power companies in the United States. There¬ 
fore, It would be logical to assume ^t the private power interests 
la this country ehould have an investment of not more than 12 
times that of the Ontario Power System, or about ^,800,000,000. 

Yet they claim an investment of $18,000,000,000. or $8,000,000,000 
mmp than is neoessary. What does that $8,000>000,000 repreaent 
dtoept watered stocks and Inflated valuations? 

Xjist Air. Perguson answer that question, 

'What we need is a New England power authority to develop our 
own water power, our last great natural resource in this barren 
resioTL and distribute it at the yardstick rates to munlclp^ plants, 
in order to lift this enormous burden from the shoulders of the 
poww coneiimers of our New England States. ' 

Neither myself nor the Connecticut Conferejocc on Social and 
Xi$bor Legislation has a personal interest in this controversy. How¬ 
ever, our posltiou as consumers and citizens interested in the eco¬ 
nomic weU-belng of our Republic demands that we save the water 
pO^er of this Nation for the American people to provide electricity 
for every home. farm, and business establishment throughout the 
country at reasonable rates. The war in Europe provides a par¬ 
ticular reason for the perpetuation of economic well-being and 
democracy at home. A speedy solution of our ecxmomio problems 
through preserving our social reforms, including the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority and rural electrification, is the common-sense goal of 
peace-loving Americans. 

We must marshal behind this cause the moral support of the 
35.000noo electric consumers throughout the Nation, who are now 
paying an overcharge for electricity of more than $l,000no0,000 
a year. 

This will continue to be one of the leading Issuee from now on 
until we power consumers of America receive Justice in the rates we 
have to pay. 

This will mean more to the people of New England than anirthing 
else that could be accomplished during your day or mine. New 
England has no coal, no gas. no oU. and her timber supply Is 
vanishing. Her only chance to secure electricity generated with her 
own resources is the development of her water power; and the only 
chance we have to get this power at reasonable rates or at rates 
based upon the cost of production and distribution is through some 
form of public operation, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority or 
the Ontario power system. 

The only way for private power interests to head off this move¬ 
ment, even in conservative New England, Is to squeeze the water 
out of their stocks, eliminate the inflated valuations from their 
books, and reduce their rates at least to the rates now charged in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area, and then gradually adjust them 
downward as time goes on. It is time for the people of New Eng¬ 
land to make their own voices heard on this vital problem. 

In closing I want to call on each and every listener this afternoon 
to write your legislative representatives In Washington—Senators 
and Congressmen—demanding that the Federal Government con¬ 
tinue its steps to make cheap public power available to the people 
^ New England 

Announces. You have Just heard a talk on Electric Rates in New 
England, by Mr. Ijeonard Farmer, under the aiumices of the Con¬ 
necticut Conference on Social and Labor Legislation. Copies of 
this talk can be obtained by writing to the conference ofilce at 
87 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Tribute to Senator Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OF MOOTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD OP JANUARY 

10, 1940 


Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a very able 
editorial quoting a tribute by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNNALLY] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burkk]. The 
editorial was published In the Omaha World-Herald of Jan¬ 
uary 10, 1940. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

fFtom the Omaha World-Herald of January 10, 1940] 

TOM COWNALLT*S 'IIUBUTR 

*70$ has distinguished himself for ability, fidelity, and vigor as 
a public servant. He is truly entitled to high place in the councils 
of the Nation and of the party.*' 

That high tribute was paid to a Senator of the United States 
at the Jaocson Day dinner in Omaha. The Senator is Edward R. 
BukicE, of Nebraska. 


And the speaker, one of the foremost Sghhng Demoermtaln pul^ 
life, was Tom ConkaliiT, of Teua also a Bensior, whose ehafnplon- 
ship of president Rooeevelt and New Peal obJeoUvm won gratet^ 
applause from his Nebraska audience. 

Senatenr Connallt has not always agreed with Benatov Bpnoi 
on public Issues. Senator Buaiu has not always a gr ee d with the 
President. No more hae Senator Coitnaijlt invariably agreed with 
the President. Like his Nebraska QoUeag\ie, he is a man of courage 
and independent Judgment. But like aU strong men, he has great 
respect lor ability. fldsUty, and vigor in the public service. And 
he finds these qualities so outstanding in Senator Bmusx that he 
believes they entitle him to high place not alone in party councUs 
but in the oouncUs of the Nation, 

Many Nebraskans share that belief. They have confidence In 
their Junior Senator and admire him. Th^ are proud because 
his devotion to principle, his poUUoal fearlessness, have won him 
Nation-wide respect. And his fellow Democrats know that his 
loyalty to fundamental democracy that stems back to Jackson and 
Jefferson, has never been questioned. 

But politics is politics. Personal rivalries and ambitions give 
rise to strange situations. And so Bn Busxe Is obliged to defend 
his challenged candidacy to a well-earned second term. That he 
will do so with the characteristic forthrightness that has distin¬ 
guished his public career is assured. 

The outcome shotild not be in doubt. 2f^ not only Nebnudm 
and the Democratic Party but the Nation needs men with the 
experience, ability, and independence of Burks In the Senate at 
the Republic. 


National Aeronautic Association Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. KING 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. PAT McCARRAN, OF NEVADA AMD 
EXCERPTS FROM PRESS NOTIOES 


Mr. KINO. Mr. President, on January 12, 1949, the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], before the 
National Aeronautic Association in national convention at 
New Orleans, delivered a very interesting and Informative 
address which 1 ask to have printed in the Record, together 
with certain excerpts. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Every science has Its place in the affairs of men. But that sci¬ 
ence which you here represent and that is of necessity uppermost 
in your thoughts, is one that has functioned to make we earth 
smaller by supplying speed to miles. It has brought the peoples 
of the earth closer to each other. It has made moiintaln ranges 
look flat; It has scoffed at the terrors of the deep. It has enabled 
man to view the stars from an elevation never before thought of, 
and it has brought under man's control agencies regarded in the 
years past as m;^hlcal things indeterminable. 

The science of aviation has combined nearly every other science 
known to man, and, from the whole so combined, It today gives 
promise of new fields and new conquests limited only by man's 
ability to Imagine, and his courage to dare. 

Some years ago, I expressed the thought, in the presence of my 
colleagues In the Senate, that the day was not far distant when 
the sportive-minded Members of that body might board a plane 
In Washington Friday afternoon, htmt big game in South Africa 
Sunday morning, and answer the roll call m w Senate on Monday 
morning. I was undoubtedly challenging the extreme of imagina¬ 
tion. But perhaps 1 lefoned to challenge that extreme when, as a 
boy, I read that fascinating book from the hands of the master 
of Imagination. Jules Verne, when he gave to the world his 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 

I am reminded of the story about little Willie who was thirsty 
for knowledge, and interesting facts shone like Jewels in 'his brain. 
"Read today," he said, "of the wonderful progress made in aviation. 
Men can now do anything, absolutely anything, a bird can do." 

But his friend was tired of wonders—^he was more matter of 
fact. *Tb that so?" he answered. "Well, when you see an airman 
fast asleep, hanging onto a branch of a tree with one foot. Ill come 
and have a look." 

Now we have learned not to bow to the word "impossible." Who 
is there in this day and hour conversant with the subject of avia¬ 
tion Who Will dare to question any imaginative statement as to 
the limits within which the science must co nfine its$lf? 

Courage, imagination, and vision are human prerequisites to 
make the science of aidation a handmaid with ah the potential 
power at aerial travel to serve the needs and ventures of man. 
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Ko Bdenofi y^t ByQtyed luii \mmgixt tbrth bo mwax of htxmaa 
eoUMtgB, and none has doveloped oouraie mm. Ho BOtonoe axkd no 
art yet deeelopad 1»y man htm oaUed for mm of man's Imagina¬ 
tion, and oertelnly none tuui exaoted from him more in ttie way 
of vUdon. 

With p ro p ti tt y X may eay that aviation la a adenoe that 
prlmarliy belonflEB to youm* Indeed it has been the toy that lately 
most attraeted youl^ and from which youth has derived the 
greatest measnre of amusement. More signtflcantly, it has been 
the instrumentality that, in the last 8 decades, has given to the 
youth of the world the greatest field for venture. 

While youth has played with this soienoe, so to dMah, the 
science in turn has made great demands on strength, coiirage, and, 
in many instances, a rswess disregard of personal safety. We 
must ^ory in this, as X think it may be apt to say that when, in 
the individual, the love of ease overocanes the desire for adventure, 
that individual is grounded. 

It is indeed to tm credit of the youth of the world that such 
strides have been made in the science at aviation In the past 
three decades. Again it is to the credit of those who had wealth 
at their control that they were willing to hazard their fortimes in 
the development of that great promise which the science of avia¬ 
tion gave to mankind. To same it might seem that a long period 
of time has elapsed since that dramatic venture was made at 
Kitty Hawk. To others it is but a moment. But in that moment 
what aooompliiaunents have been effected 1 
Zt is within the memory of everyone who listens to me tonight 
when we gladly paid $2A0 to gain admission to some ootmty falr- 
grounda where some ventuxeeome fellow was going to “try to go 
up.“ If he got off the ground we thought we had received our 
moneys worth; and if, by any cbanoe, he made the circuit of 
the race course, we were doubly recompensed. Today, we scarcely 
pause to eee the China CUpper:, rcajestlo. monarch of the air, come 
through the Go l den JOafae,to. settle birdUke with IM precious cargo 
on Treasure Island. Things of aviation have become somewhat 
commonplace with us, so much so, I am sorry to say, that UCe 
pubUc, and indeed, many in public life, are obUvious to that taaiHl 
which comes of knowing what is going on in aviation. 

Our National Congress haSf tluough the pendstence of some of 
us, ^ven a most valuable aid to this great science and great indus¬ 
try by a comprehensive law, the ClvU Aeronautics Authority Act 
of 1936, which some have honored by calling the Magna Carta of 
aviation. Iiet us who are assembled here tonight, and who have 
for years given and are now giving their best thotight and personal 
fortune, to this great work, here resolve that the spirit of 
so-caHed Magna Carta shall continue without hindrance to be 
administered by an independent agency capable of keeping stride 
with the advancements and possibilities of aerial transportation. 

If I might express my most sincere wish and hope, it is that 
this national association, now oompoaed of some 17,000 interested 
Americans, shall continue to enlist in its membership hundreds 
of thousands more, that the principles of your association may 
thereby become more widely known and more securely enshrined 
in the minds of men and women who seek to promote their 
country's welfare and who believe that its millions should be in¬ 
vested in national civil accomplishments rather than expended 
in the activities of useless war. 

That we may view the future of this soienoe and Industry, It 
will not be out of place to marshal the events of the past. Let 
it not be lost sight of that we are now in the eleventh year since 
the Initiation of commercial air transport. In that short period 
of time the industry has received set-backs of no mean magnitude, 
one of which was the chaotic condition that prevailed following the 
oanoelation of the air-mail contracts. Xt is indeed to the credit 
of those who had the courage to Invest and to fly new lines that, 
notwithstanding the disootuaging effect of these caxicelations, the 
industry still continued to expand. 

Zt will be recalled that in 1083 commerce by air in the United 
States, or atr transport, as we choose to term it, was absolutely 
dominated and controlled by four separate and distinct govern¬ 
mental agencies—the Department of Commerce, the Post Office 
Department, the Interstate Commerce Conunlssion, and the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture as the seat of the Weather Bureau. May 
I apologize when I say that an experience given me aa a member 
of a committM investigating ocean-mail and air-mail subsidies 
brmight very vividly to my view the unhappy slttiatlon that sur- 
roundsd the indus^ of civil aviation under that system which 
gave its control to four Federal departments, each Jealous of the 
other's prerogatives. 

It was this disturbing view that gave rise to the impelling 
thought that if this great Industry waa to succeed as a oozeimeFoial 
agency in this counti^, if commerce by air in America was to keep 
pace with the other countries, nothing short of an independent 
agendy, uhtrammeled by bureaucratic ties of any kind, should 
come into existence with Federal sanction, so that the industry 
and iOtBfioe of avtaffion woulid gr ow an a d ^ppoepcr uxuSer a regulatlDn 
by which that industry and that soienoe would be fostered, pro¬ 
moted, and encouraged. 

In other words, ft appeared to me then, aa it does now, that 
legitimate, sane regulation would be wholesome for this infant 
industry, and the industry itself would become strengthened by 
foetertnf re^dattoKi;. wlifie, qu the other hand, a. zegmatto that, 
ied .with the indu s try wottM. become iese Irksome and btod- 
; as time went on. 

JlvU aviation in Ameriisa and under .American customs and laws 
may^ with propriety, forget the unh«g)py ei^ertenoee of the past 


and prepare iteelf for a glorious future. In looking Into this future 
and its posslbiUties, let us turn the eye to threatened danger. 

I wotud some of these dangers with mere expression of 

reminder. 

It to imperatlr* that the Civil Aeionautloe Authority AouM re¬ 
main independent—tree ftom the control ot any other govern- 
mAntihi agency. 

It is my conviction that civil aviation deserves a place of recog¬ 
nition In the National Congress through the establishment of a 
permanent committee in each House, on which committee will sit 
men whose interest, vision, and desire for progress o^de them to 
see greater things for aviation than even the i^endid accomplish¬ 
ments of today. 

Civil aviation, especially under the American ssrstem and certainly 
in keeping with our democracy, calls for national encouragement 
and the faith and support of our citizens. This call is beard from 
two distinct theaters of action—national commerce and national 
defense. 

On the commercial stage It is inevitably destined to play a great 
role in national development and take a leading part in civic wel¬ 
fare. It tran^rts paeeengere, express, and mall from the Golden 
Gate to the Statue of Liberty In 16^ hours. In the year last 
passed it transported 16,000,000.000 maU potmd-mlles in the United 
States and 6,000,000,000 express pound-miles. In the year last 
passed It carried 1,900,000 passengers. It accomplished that feat 
of canying 1,900,000 souls through the air with but 2 fatal acci¬ 
dents and with but 9 passenger fatalities. These are results with 
which to conjure. These are accomplishments unexcelled in any 
country in the world. The achievements of air commerce in 1939 
prophesy greater results as greater venture takes its place, as 
greater propelliag power is developed, as more encouragement is 
given to those who are willing to Invest in thts line of human 
activity. 

In passing, may I draw the attention of the country to the fact 
that in every year prior to 1989, the industry as a whole, in America 
has operated at a financial loss. In the year last passed, for the 
first time, the industry as a whole is looking to a profit of some¬ 
thing in excess of 33,000,000. 

We did much for the Industry when we eliminated competitive 
bidding in the matter of carrying the malls, and we placed that 
traffic on a fair and sensible bacds whereby the rate of pay may 
be changed from time to time, always having in mind the service 
rendered. 

On the stage of the second theater of action, that of national 
defense, civil aviation will assume a role of first magnitude in the 
hour of need. Every air transport line Is a militant challenge to 
an aggressor from without. Every pilot at the controls of an air 
transport, fortified by his training and aerial travel, his knowledge 
of air currents and emergency landing places, together with his 
seasoned experience, becomes a potential warrior shoxild war occur. 

Thus far, our present legislation, enacted and put Into effect in 
1938, has gone a long way in a brief time toward bHnglng the indus¬ 
try out of the rut of discouragement Into which it had fallen due 
to many things, of which no small part was a lack of cooperation 
between the various agencies of Government that were formerly In 
control. In passing, I would like to pay my respects to the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, the Post Office Department, the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, and the Department of Agriculture, for their 
individual efforts and accomplishments as their respective functions 
would permit. It was not the lack of effort on the part of any one 
of these governmental agencies that made an unhappy situation 
before the enactment of our present law. It was rather the fact 
that no department had absolute control, and that each department 
worked without harmony with the others. 

Today we have a centralized constituted Authority created by our 
act of 1988, and this Authority has accomplished more in one year 
than was brought about in all other years prior to 1088. No Federal 
reg^Uatory statute has ever been enacted so broad in scope of au¬ 
thority as our Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. We must realize this 
when we pause to consider that not only does our Civil Aeronautics 
Act regulate from an Interstate standpoint, but Its regulation extends 
over the seas as weU as internationally. Moreover, it looks with 
solicitude to safety, and effects harmony between air ]b:ansport and 
private air activities, in addition to the control of private fiylng and 
promotion of a mechanical training agency. 

The scope of the powers prescribed In our present civil aeronautics 
law was not written into the statute by a mere haphazard ventttre. 
It was the result of years of study and volumes of counsel from 
those who had praetioal experience, and v/ixa were unselfishly inter¬ 
ested in the industry. The cordial way In which the law has been 
aeo^riiedr -is to the credit of those whose lives and fortunes ars 
wn^iped up in aviation. In this respect, let it be remembered that, 
notwithstanding the scope and Jurisdiction conferred on the OivU 
Aeronautics Authority, its acts and its regulaltens have to date 
remained unchalleng^ in any court. I make mention of this by 
way of commendation to those engaged in every phases of aerial 
activity. And 1 make mention of this for another reaaoz^to pay 
my rejects to the Civil Aeronautics Authority as presently consti¬ 
tuted and to the broad vision of those who administer the law. 
Regulation is always best when it is liberally applied with a view 
to promoting and fostering the welfare of the element to be rsgu- 
istod; and th^ haa.been the view of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
up to tJto present moment. . 

In drafting the law it was essential to take into consideration many 
conditions and some obstacles never before contemplated in a regu¬ 
latory stotuto. The anoieat pztocipie of freedom Of the seas cannot 
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i|^y to tlM HBooe Ixitomotloiial Telfttons and tbe Ivm of 
foreign oountriea bad to be considered. Here. I pay my 

respects to the OlvU Aeronautics Authority for the efficient way In 
which they bays brought about harmony and cooperaUon between 
this countiT and torel^ powers. 

One of the most tUfflcult features of the law to draft was that 
which had to do with safety. The amsatng results In the protec¬ 
tion of hta m a n Ufa and preservation of property justifies and com¬ 
pensates the effort. I deid with records when 1 say that for the 
8-year period ending September 1, 1938, there was I passenger 
fatality for every 18.000,000 passenger-miles fiown. For the year 
ending September 1, 1080, luxder the new Civil Aeronautics Act, 
there was 1 passenger fatality for every 55,000,000 paseenger-xnlles 
flown. 

1 was most gratified at the public statement made by the Presi¬ 
dent on the Sd of November last, wherein at a press conference he 
said, “Last night the 17 scheduled air lines operating within the 
United States reached a really extraordinary record. They have 
now carried passengers for a total of 500.000X100 miles since they 
last had an accident involving the death or serious injury of any 
person.” 

At this point It is but proper to say that the conferring of duties 
and powers upon the OivU Aeronautics Authority, with the creation 
of the safety board and its specific ftmctions within the Authority, 
resulting In the splendid record of reduced fatalities, was brought 
about by the advice, experience, and persistent zeal of the main¬ 
line pilots of America, and the cooperation of licensed pilots in 
general,, that splendid group of the young men at the controls in 
the air-transport industry which Insisted on provisions in om law 
insuring the greatest meastire of safety in civil aviation. 

Perhaps we have American womanhood to thank for this, as those 
fine young wives of these pilote have no doubt Impressed upon 
their husbands the attitude of the young aviator's wife who was 
discovered In tears by one of her dear friends, who asked anxiously, 
“Whatever Is the matter, my dear?" *T’m wornrlng about Harold,” 
said the young wife. “He’s been trying for a week to kill our cat. 
and as a last resort he took her up In his plane. He said he wo^ 2 ld 
take her up 2,000 feet and drop her over the side.” “Well, what is 
there to worry about?” “Plenty,” exclaimed the frantic woman. 
“Harold isn't home yet and the cat is.” 

On the occasion when the Senate was considering the reorgani¬ 
zation bill during the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
unfortunate critldsm was made that the Civil Aeronautics Author¬ 
ity now had a pay roll in excess of that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which regulates all the railroads. This criticism was 
not and is not well taken when we consider that tmder the control 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority are 44 designated dvll airways 
In the United States end Its Territorial possessions, with a total of 
approximately 26XK)0 miles. On dvll airways are 12 airway trafiic- 
control stations. 298 intermediate landing fields, 190 radio-range 
beacons and communication systems, 2,130 airway beacons, 67 non- 
dlrectional redk>-roarker beacons, 85 ultra-high frequency radio fan- 
markers, 80,000 miles of teletype-communication drcuits serv¬ 
ing 368 different stations. For all of these faculties there are 
engaged only some 2,700 employees. But however we may find 
Justification for the pay roll, we must nevertheless look forward to 
the unguarded criticism which may be resorted to as a means to 
induce unfavorable congressional action as an Impediment to the 
growth of the industry. 

Inevitably the future of dvll aviation demands consideration of 
those things which may not at first meet with public or govern¬ 
mental favor. Hence I am glad for the opportunity to bring some 
of these all-important matters of the future to the attention of 
the National Aeronautic Association In Its annual convention, 
because It is one of the functions of this organization, and Indeed 
one of Its duties so to enlist the attention of the public as wUl 
bring the necessity for future development clearly to the forefront. 

The average man looks with admiration on a great passenger 
airplane as It passes through the clouds thousands of feet above 
his head. However, the average man does not pause to think that 
that great instrumentality passing so majestically through the air 
had to leave the ground somewhere and must return to the ground 
somewhere. Thus people must be made conscloiis of the fact that 
a landing field with all of its facilities for safe embarkation and 
debartcatlon is as much a part of the industry and as much a part 
of the science as the airplane Itself. 

It Is not going to be an easy matter to have Congress at this or 
the next session make adequate appropriation for airports and 
landing fields. We might be successful In getting an appropriation 
Of a h^ billion or more for the improvement of rivers and harbors; 
but as yet neither the public nor Congress has become sufficiently 
conversant with the problems of aviation nor with Its Importance 
In national life to realize that the landing field Is the harbor of the 
airplane, and that any community se^ng to keep abreast of the 
times in the next half century must h^ve an adequate, up-to-date 
field In which, for aerial commerce, planes may land and take off. 

I would draw this to the attention of your association In the 
hope that we may have a concerted action and the wholehearted 
suppon of all possible agencies for an appropriation adequate to 
ootDimmoe and carry forward a system of federally aided alxporte In 
this oduntry. 

It was with a view to arousing public interest In matters of this 
kind that, at the request of the Industry and this organization I 
, Introduced in Congress a Senate Joint resolution providing for the 
designation of September 11 to 24, 1939, as a period to be set aside 
for the celebration of air progress. The resolution did not pass, but 


Its introduettofl played at least a small part tn brixiglxig aylatlon 
to the atteaitloxi of the Amartoaa pubUc. Its tallura of passafS' 
must be noted by way of emphasizing what I have just said—that 
the Ameri ca n people and the Oongress have not fully awakened to 
what Is being done and what is essential to be done in elvU aero¬ 
nautics. Regardless of the passage of the resolution, the 
in which the industry, ttie Civil Aeronautics Authority, and your 
group took bold and made the designated week an outstanding one» 
is deserving of the highest commendation. 

The mastery of world ocean commerce has in the past four 
centuries been conceded to Great Britain. A slogan emanating from 
the British Empire, “Briitanla rules the waves,” has not been 
denied in recent centuries. I belong to a school of thought that 
would give commercial mastery of the air to my country. I can 
see no reason why a nation of 135,000,000 pec^le, with unlimited 
national resources and with courageous youth In mllUons stepping 
from the portals of thousands of educational institutions, cannot 
so build for the future as to be able to say with undeniable em¬ 
phasis, “Columbia rules the air.” 

Amerlcan-flag ships plying the air have today reached Asia and 
Australasia, as well as Europe. American-flag ships are today going 
southward along the eastern coast of South America, crossing the 
Andes, and coming northward on the western coast. No country 
in the world has ventured more in this science of private wealth 
and private energy than has America. 

With this great program in mind, perhaps too far-reaching and 
too colossal to be freely understood at this moment, it seems to 
me both fitting and proper that the Federal Government, looking 
to this great visionary future, should open the avenues of vocation 
and employment In civil aeronautics to the youth of the land. 
Thiis we Introduced and had passed the bill authorizing the train¬ 
ing of college students and of noncollege students for pilot service. 

We “grandstand pilots” are In sympathy with, but do not want 
to encourage that kind of flying typified by the young student 
pilot in the British Air Force who was making a survey flight over 
the Sahara Desert as copilot and was busily manipulating hla 
sextant and the various other Instruments in order to determine 
their exact position. Suddenly he tapped the pilot on the shoulder 
and said: 

“Hey, take off your hat.” 

The pilot immediately wanted to know why. 

“Well,” said the young student, “according to my calculations 
we are now flying through St. John’s Cathedral.” 

The President advocated the training of 20,000 pUots per year, 
so our bill contemplated that progress. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority set up a most comprehensive plan by way of experi¬ 
ment. Bo successfully did this plan work out that today 9350 
students have enrolled from 437 colleges In all of the 48 States of 
the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. These enroUees, to¬ 
gether with some 700 noncollege students, make a total of some¬ 
thing In excess of 10,000 who will graduate this year. 

The appropriation of $4,000300, which the conference commit¬ 
tee finally approved, made It impossible for the Authority to 
accommodate even a fair percentage of the 125,000 applicants for 
college aeronautical training. 

Here, again, I would enlist the attention of your great organiza¬ 
tion for moral assistance, because in order to carry out this pro¬ 
gram which now gives so much promise, we should have an 
appropriation of $7,000,000 from this present Congress. 

Up to the preeent moment, the greatest attention has been given 
to air lines of greatest magnitude. Those that were transconti¬ 
nental in nature inevitably held the attention of the country. This 
is true today; but the future calls for encouragement of commercial 
air lines of less magnitude, extending from Interior parts of the 
country to places of junction with the trunk Unee. Sometimes 
we call this “feeder-line service”; but by whatever name It may 
be known, the welfare of the small line, acting as a support to the 
greater line, must be a thing of paramount thought and 
consideration. 

It Is by the feeder-line system that small communities, remote 
from the greater lines of service, will receive the benefits floi;idiig 
and to flow from aerial commerce. The feeder-line system will 
serve its great practical purpose by bringing small communities 
and Isolated rural districts Into sp^y touch with the world of 
commercial activity. 

While aviation has definitely progressed in America, we regret to 
say that Its progress has been hampered by the lack of adequate 
research facilities. The laboratory at Langley Field is a most 
praiseworthy activity. However, a science so far-reaching, in a 
country of such magnitude, Is demanding and will demand and 
should receive the benefits of research laboratories so located as to 
give to the several sections of this country the best that men of 
scientific study In this field can bring forth. Perhaps it is true 
what they say about sdentists—that they are men who prolong 
life so we can have time to pay for all the e^gets they invent, 
but our solentlsts In aviation have produced gadgets for which we 
are proud and grateful. 

TTie appropriation for the laboratory at Sunnyvale. Calif., traveled 
a rough road In Its way through the National Congress. It wae 
finally accmnpllBhed. and the splendid work of I^angley Field WIU 
be aided and augmented by laboratory facilities at Siuinyvale, 

Obviously even two research facilities will not fill the . needs of 
aviation for the future, Davelopment almost revolutionary in na¬ 
ture in the art of construction has come forth from Langley Field 
under the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. But this 
Authority and the laboratory at Langley Field have their Umltatlona 
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Mtloh Of the devel<^mexit in engine oonetruetlon that we llnd 
In our country today has been brought about In the private labora¬ 
tories of those enga^ In this line of vork, The future demands 
governmental study and development of engine oonstruotlon so that 
this country will not depend upon any other, nor upon the genius 
of any other, for its motive power In the air. 

1 was grateful f<M* the opportunity afforded me by the Invitation 
of your president to address your organisation in national con¬ 
vention because, enlisted as I am In the campaign for the dev^p- 
ment of civil aviation In America, It is my ambition to say scune- 
thing to this orga^atlon, to leave with you some thought that 
may arotise you to greater action for the development of the science 
and Industry in which we are so vitally concerned. 

Z would wish to see yoiir membership increased tenfold. 

I would wish to see the public mind trained avlatlon-wlse by the 
continuous and emphatic preachment of every member of the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautic Association. We must by your efforts educate 
the American people to understand what can be accomplished by 
the air transport. 

Every effort that we put forth looking to this end is an effort 
for the upbuilding of our country, the contentment of its people, 
the security of our institutions, and the strengthening of democracy 
as a form of government to hold the attention and admiration 
of the civilized world. 

Thus, in accepting the honor conferred upon me by your Invita¬ 
tion to address you, I feel that the privilege affords me an oppor¬ 
tunity to arouse In the minds of my listeners a zeal dedicated to a 
greater future for civil aviation, and at the same time to perform 
a patriotic duty for my country. 


EXCERPTS FROM PRESS NOTICES ON NATIONAL AERONAUTICS CONVENTION 

Faith in the future of American aviation was expressed by Sen¬ 
ator McCarran when he made this prediction in an address before 
the members of the National Aeronautic Association at the organi¬ 
zation’s convention In New Orleans, Friday, January 12. 

Glowing tribute was paid the Senator by Thomas H. Beck, edi¬ 
torial director of Collier’s magazine, who referred to McCarran as 
“the man who is superseded only by the Wright brothers in his 
contribution to American aviation.” The Senator was Introduced 
by George Logan, former vice president of the National Aeronautics 
Association, who honored the Senator as “dean of aviation” and 
reviewed McCarban’s congressional career as sponsor of key meas¬ 
ures In the Senate for a civll-avlatlon program. Logan emphasized 
the McCarran civil pilot training bill, passed last session, which he 
considered the most outstanding piece of aviation legislation since 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 


Grand Street Boys’ Association of New York 
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OP 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMBS M. MEAD, OF l^EW YORK 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Eecord the remarks made by the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from New York LMr. Mead] at the cele¬ 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of the Grand Street 
Boys* Association at the Commodore Hotel in New York City, 
on January 13, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I am glad to Join with the Grand Street Boya* Aaaoclatlon, which 
began ao hopefuUy a score of years ago, to celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary: 20 years that are studded with accomplishment and 
victorious venture. No one can enter the club’s magnificent edifice 
nor stand within its walls without sensing the rich atmosphere of 
noble achievement, the precious combination of elements which 
go to make up Americanism. 

The Grand Street Boys’ Association finds its vitality throtigh un¬ 
selfish, patriotic, devoted leadership. This great organization 
already has its traditions, traditions founded on a unique and 
happy background. 

'There ought to be a Grand Street Boys* Association in every city 
and hamlet in the Nation, an association with the spirit, the color, 
and the potentiality of this one. I presume none of us who have 


become acquainted with this group In more recent years can ever 
appreciate the real satisfaction that must beat in the hearts of 
those who conceived this glorious accomplishment. 

The men who established this dub buUt a greater monument 
than perhaps they had even imagined. They were men who loved 
Grand Street and who cherished the associations of their youth. 
Some of the early pioneers of this association had gone far afield 
of their youthful environment. They had established themselves 
in the world of business, of culture, and of human relations. But 
they never forgot the heartbeat of Grand Street. They never really 
moved “uptown.” Whatever they were and to whatever heights 
they may have attained in financial or public success, the memory 
of Grand Street clung to them with an affectionate fascination. 
Many men carry reminiscences In their hearts for the scenes of 
their youth, but some lack the vital spark of initiative that these 
men surely had. 

Here, after 20 years, Is the magnificent realization of their 
dreams. Here is a boys* association dedicated to the brotherhood 
of young men without regard to race, color, or creed. In keeping 
with the conception of Its founders, here is an organization that 
disregards financial standing and social prestige. It asks only that 
we like one another and that we maintain a wholesome respect 
and defense of the happy system under which we live and under 
which a society such as the Grand Street Boys’ Association is 
based. In a word, the hand of good fellowship, of friendly associ¬ 
ation. and of clean living and honest thinking stretches forth to 
all who enter these portals. Here Is democracy In action. Here In 
Grand Street is captured and perpetuated the spirit that has made 
East Side products the Nation’s leaders. 

Embryonic leadership is here tonight; leadership that will carry 
the torch tar higher and far wiser than some of us who are en¬ 
trusted with such responsibilities today. Leaders will spring from 
this noble atmosphere because the rules of fair play, of decency 
and respectability, kindness and tolerance are the rules which 
have guided the destinies of the Grand Street Boys’ Association for 
20 years. These are the rules that have made this club the remark¬ 
able institution that It is today. These are the rules that predestine 
even greater achievements in the future. These are the rules upon 
which democracy must be founded and without which neither 
domestic, Industrial, or political morality can survive. 

Democracy, If It la to endure In this country, must appeal to us 
as an opportunity for service, as an opportunity for cultivating the 
finer things of life. To continue to function, it must assume Its 
rightful responsibility. 

We do not propose that economic, political, or religious oppres¬ 
sion shall ever be permitted to take root In this country. We must, 
however, be constantly on the alert to guard against encroachments 
upon our system of government. We have learned that there is 
no short cut to human happiness, no substitute for individual free¬ 
dom. Our Government stands today for the enthronement of law 
and equity, the preservation of democracy, the right to individual 
freedom, the redemption of the oppressed, the education of the poor 
and unfortunate, the establishment of free institutions, and the 
protection of life and property. We must keep faith with that 
system, for it stands for Justice for all. We must pledge anew our 
determination to make democracy work. That is fundamental 
Americanism. 

Americanism Is the trade-mark of the Grand Street Boys* Associa¬ 
tion. It has emblazoned the symbol of tolerance and good will 
upon the skyline of New York. It has rooted Its fundamental 
Americanism deeply Into the mud sills of a friendly neighborhood. 
After 20 years It has erected a superstructure that Is far greater 
than the steel and stone, beautiful as It is, that greets the eye, 
That superstructure has been built by piling good deed upon good 
deed, by pyramiding an incalculable volume of nelghborllness, and 
by amassing a wealth that we measure in terms of liberty, Justice, 
and tolerance. 

I always look forward to a visit here, because, to my mind, there 
springs from this association a blend of romance, of adventure, of 
something both sentimental and practical. There is inspiration in 
this atmosphere. There is an air of progress, of opportunity, of 
democracy Itself, in the activities carried on here. There is 
plended here the mellowness of memories, the freshness of youth, 
and the promise of fruitful endeavor. 

With another storm sweeping the earth, with the forces of greed 
and intolerance ravishing other nations, and with the survival of 
representative government at stake, we need a rebirth throughout 
the world of the spirit that glows here—a democratic spirit that 
glows like a cloud by day and a ball of fire by night. In other 
lands, under less fortunate governments, Innocent human beings are 
cast Into a vortex of hatred, misery, and bloodshed. Bigotry and 
intolerance motivates ruthless leadership there. Despotism is pitted 
against democracy. The specter of serfdom, enslavement, and op¬ 
pression threatens again to stem the upward tide of civilization. 
In these calamitous circumstances the value of organizations of 
this type is self-evident. I congratulate you on your twentieth 
anniversary. I Join In the most deserved tribute to Judge Gold¬ 
stein, whose energy, devotion, and vision have brought you on the 
road to this glorious occasion. I say again, give us a Grand Street 
in every town; give us a Grand Street Boys* Association In every 
community. That is what America needs. That is what helps to 
preserve the democratic way in the greatest land under the sun. 
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Preservation of American Lflierties 
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iMT 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MAaSACHUBBTrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ThursOav, Janmry 18,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN W. lilt<X)RMACK, OP 
14LASSACHUSETTS 


Mr, McCX)RMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rxcoro. 1 Include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on December 29, 1939: 

Out of a confused and disturbed condition of a world nature 
has come a message of hope In the recent action of His Holiness. 
Pope Pious Xll. and of President Roosevelt, action otf a oourageous 
nature, having as its objective the establishment of an honorable 
peace, when the proper time arrives to further prosecute their 
peace plans. It is the molcUssg of decent world public opinion, of 
all creeds, all races, all neutral countries against the indecent and 
destructive forces of the world. All persons who hope and pray 
Cor an early hcnoraUe peace should support the efforts of these 
distinguished mon, outstanding leaders in different fields of human 
activity, but both having the same obJectlve~-an early peace. 

In a speech I made In the Congress during the special session, 
I stated, in substance, ‘‘Oommunistic Russia and Nazi Germany 
are attacking and attempting to destroy leliglon and the ennobling 
Influences that come therefrom and which lift up men and 
women" 

I then pointed to gallant Poland, a religious and liberty-loving 
people, with ttie murdering of priests, mlnistera. and rabbis by the 
Oommunlst oppressors. Since then we have witnessed Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Bbtcmia. compelled to submit to terms that reduced 
them from the status of Independent natkms to a protectorate of 
Soviet Russia. We read In the press that when the Soviet mili¬ 
tary forces marched Into these countries, with them went the 
printing prenes, the purpose of which was to indoctrinate the peo¬ 
ple of these countries with communism. You and I know that it 
the Communist propaganda is unsuccessful, the next step will be 
for Soviet Russia to establish a so-called people's government, 
forcing a Ctommunist state upon these tine people. 

The next step was Uttle Finland, the valor of whose people is 
known to all. After that, probably Norway, then Sweden, or an 
attack upon the people of the Balkan states; ruthless force oper¬ 
ating with a complete disregard of the rights of small nations, 
not only for conquest but also to deny to those conquered the 
right of a free religious conscienoe. 

We are witnessing the world forces of destruction in operation— 
cold, cruel, ruthless. We see little Finland, with Its 4.0001)00 
population, whose people know what oommunism means, fighting 
for its Independence against a nation with a population of 
165,000,000. This nation and its brave people are flirting one of 
the two subversive regimes of the wotld. Communism and its 
illegitimate offspring, nazl-lsm. from a world angle, are menaces. 
They both have the same common objective—conquest and revo¬ 
lution. They are both the enemies of religion, one open and direct, 
in the case of Soviet Russia, the other hidden and indirect, but 
Just as determined, as in the case of Nazi Germany. The broader 
implications Involved should be understood and appreciated by 
all persons who stand for decency In world affairs. 

The recent action of President Roosevelt In the appointment of 
a special Ambassador to the Vatican, and his message to Pope Plus 
XII, and recognized leaders of the Protestant and Jewish faiths, 
and their favorable responses, coupled with the independent ef¬ 
forts of Pope Plus, and recognized leaders of other faiths, clearly 
show an appreciation of the dangers of these forces of world de¬ 
struction. Such action will produce favorable results at a later 
date. Such leadership has as Its Objective the molding of the 
world forces of decency, spiritual and material, for peace, and ix>t 
for war; for order and stabUlty. not for destruction. To me, it is 
the most enlightening leadership and action since the present war 
started. It is a definite challenge. In an orderly and peaceful man¬ 
ner, to communism and nazl-lsm In theh attack upon religion, and 
In the attempt to Impose their wlU upon the people of small and 
defenseless nations. 

In our own country those same forces of destruction are oper¬ 
ating. Their moves arc hidden and subtle. There Is no question 
hut what they are financed from abroad. Only a few months ago, 
the qpen and avowed enemies of each other, here and abroad, to¬ 
day, communism and nazi-lsm have clasped hands, and are work¬ 
ing tn concert with each other. They are both the enemy of our 
Government 


I know what thetr taettos are. Five years ago I was chahnaaa 
of the apedai congrasskmal oommlttee that investtgatad oomntu* 
nlsm, nazl-lam, fascism, and other un-American activities, aoclh as 
the dheap, oontempttMe, bigoted movements which existed at that 
Urae. Bv^ method, le^ cw Illegal, or a oontblnatloa of both, am 
used by them Deception and hypoerlsy are their seknowMfed 
poitoieB. One of their favorite taetiee is to try and create hateed 
among Americans because of dlffmnoes of race, color, or creed. 
They know If they can create sinpldon it will lead to misunder- 
standlng and hatred, and then to a movement of bigotry directed 
against some Amerloan cltfaens, because of either race, color, or 
deed. 6uch movements are not only oontemptlble, but are un- 
American. At the present time, according to credible testimony 
of the Dies committee, a determined effort is being made by the 
Communist and Nael forces. In conjunction with others, to start 
another wave of bigotry in the United States. All Americans 
should oppose such a movement. Hate Is a disruptive Influence 
upon mankind. It is the main origin of evil. 

As a result of the Investigation by the special oommlttee of 
which I was chairman, a bill which X drafted became law 3 yean 
ago—a bill compelling foreign propagandists in the United States 
to register with the Secretary of State. While that bill is far- 
reaching in its operation, it la partioularly atmed at oommunism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism. There is strong evidence that the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice Is enforcing this bill. Recently, In the District of 
Columbia, three Oommunlsts were Indicted for conspiracy to evade 
the provisions of this law, and pleaded guilty. This law should be 
vigorously enforced by the Federal authorities. 

The speclsa committee also recommended a bill making it a 
crime for any person to "willfully or knowingly advocate the over¬ 
throw of our Government by force and violence." That bill should 
become a law. What American can object to such legislation? 
Last year I offered it as an amendment to another bill which was 
pending In the House of Representatives, and the amendment was 
adopted by the House It is now pen<Ung In the Senate. It Is 
proper and necessary legislation which the Senate should pass. To 
those who believe In personal liberty, freedom of religious con¬ 
science, freedom of speech and of the press, the sanctity of the 
home, and of the family life, and of all other individual and hu¬ 
man rights for which our Institutions of government stand—com¬ 
munism, nazi-ism, fascism, and bigotry in any form should be 
vigorously fought. 

When we witness the oppressive conditions in other countries— 
Communistic Russia and Nazi Germany—with their attacks upon 
religion and the destruetfon of individual rights—we realize more 
profoundly what it means to be an American citizen. Here, 
religious freedom and other human rights are guaranteed to all 
and are protected by the Constitution. Here, under our form of 
government, freedom and liberty within the law exist as a right 
and not upon the will of a dictator. And yet there are those 
within our country who play the game of atheistic communism 
and pagan nazi-ism—both anti-God, both antldemooracy, and both 
determined, if they can, to destroy every Ideal for which you and 
1 stand. 

You and I have the responsibility to protect our institutions, 
not only from attack from within, but to see that national policies 
are formulated that will not aid those forces of destruction which 
are now active in other parts of the world. It is the duty of all 
American citizens to see that necessary legislation to combat 
these vicious forces of destruction is enacted Into law. It Js our 
duty, in these trying days when the only law of some nations is 
the law of might, to see that our country is adequately protected 
and defended. It Is our duty to see that we have a national 
defense that will not only command the respect of lawless nations, 
but will instill into tholr minds fear of entering Into any con¬ 
flict with our Government. 

I am glad to state that our Navy at the present time Is in 
admirable shape. Six years ago It was practically defenseless. 
During the last 6 years 106 new naval vessels have been constructed 
and commissioned and many others are now In the process of 
construction. The next Congress will be faced with the problem 
of whether or not our Navy should be further Increased—not 
for the purpose of attacking other nations, but for the purpose 
of defending our own shores In case of attack. It is my frank 
opinion that our Navy should be further increased. The price that 
we pay Is the premium for protection. 

Our air forces must be materially increased. Six years ago we 
had practically no air force. Today we are In a different position. 
The last regular session of Congress appropriated money for the 
building of 6,600 airplanes for the Army during the next 3 
years. The present conflict in Europe has shown the effectiveness 
of a strong air force. It has also shown the necessity of a strong 
air force. An adequate national defense, under existing world 
conditions, requires a substantial increase In our present air 
forces. 

The first duty of a nation Is to assure its own protection and 
continuance as a government. That is why a coimtry must pro¬ 
vide for its national defense. The extent to which a coimtry such 
as ours, which seels nothing that other countries possess, must go, 
Is dependent upon the actions of other countries and upon world 
conditions as they exist from time to time. As I view the sltua- 
U 02 X, looking over woi^d conditions, it Is imperative that there be 
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» further increase In our national defense on sea, on land, and In 
the air. This Is a praottoal question which must be viewed firom 
a realistic angle. 

With all Its human weaknesses and human imperfections, our 
Government is the best government in the world. Its existence Is 
dependent upon you and me as individual American citlsens. 

Past generations of Americans in their day met the problems 
which confronted them and passed on to you and me, of this 
generation, a great eoimtry—^the great country of which we are 
citizens. It is our absolute duty to perserve in our day and to 
pass on this heritage to the generations of Americans yet unborn. 
To do that we must meet our problems and determine them in 
the American way. One of our serious problems is the menace of 
world commiinlsm and nazi-lsm, with their vicious and ruthless 
disregard of moral obligatlone. It is our duty to be prepared to 
reserve ourselves from attach—frcnn without and from within-— 
y these forces of destruction. An adequate national defense pro- 
tects us from without. An enlightened public opinion, together 
with the piuuiage of necessary l^islatlon to combat these foroes, 
will protect us from within. 


The Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


Admission Into America of forelgn-grown farm products which 
compete directly with American farm products can serve no useful 
purpose at thin time. 

It can only have the effect of increasing our surpluses, reducing 
our prices, forcing more American land out of production, and 
driving more American farmers from the land. Any tariff revisions 
which will force drastlQ changes in any basic Industry, such as 
agriculture, ahould be undertaken with the greatest of care—and 
not at all during a time when prices are already depressed. 


The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January IB, 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN C. SCHAFER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald: 

[From the Omaha World-Herald] 

MR. HULL'S CASE 

Secretary Hull says the people who oppose his reciprocal-trade 
program have been guilty of "flagrant and unscrupulous suppres¬ 
sion and misuse of material facts." 

Maybe he has something there. Any tampering with the tariff 
stirs strong prejudices and arouses powerful Interests, and they do 
not always keep their punches up. 

But the Secretary of State himself should be above reproach. 
His figures should stand like rocks imbedded In eternal truth. He 
should not be swayed by the selfishness and partisanship which 
commonly influence lobbyists and sometimes, we regret to confess. 
Congressmen. 

Yet some of Mr. Hull’s statements before the House Ways and 
Means Committee arouse the wonder if he, too, wasn’t guilty of 
misusing material facts. 

He began with a round of abuse for the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 
1930, which Is the conventional opening for any tariff discussion. 
Then he pointed out a sequence of events intended to blast for¬ 
ever the pretensions of the Smoot-Hawley advocates and to squelch 
the arguments of the enemies of the HiUl reciprocal trade program. 

Chronologically, his argument went something like this: 

1929 — ^American farmers’ cash income, $11,200,000,000; Income of 
the cattle industry, $1,406,000,000. 

1930— Smoot-Hawley bill passed. 

1932—^American farmers’ cash Income, $4,700,000,000; Income of 
the cattle Industry, $621,000,000. 

1936-89—^Many reciprocal-trade agreements put Into effect. 

1938 —American farmers* cash income, $7,600,000,000; Income of 
the cattle Industry, $1,144,000,000. 

In other words, everything was lovely In this country until the 
Smoot-Hawley bill was passed. Then things went to hell In a 
basket, and no good news happened imtU the reciprocal-trade 
agreements were negotiated. Then the farm business started pick¬ 
ing up, and now, thanks to the program, we are well started on 
the road back. 

But the chronology does not take into account the long de¬ 
pression, which whacked values not only In the United States but 
everywhere in the world, nor does It give any credit to the world¬ 
wide recovery which got tmder way In about 1936. Now the Secre¬ 
tary’s zeal for his reciprocal agreements may be so great that he 
can convince himself that the Bmoot-Hawley tariff caused the 
depression and his program ended it, but he can hardly expect the 
rest of the country to accept that conception. 

As a matter of fact, Industrial statistics for the past decade have 
been so badly tangled by many currents that they can be used to 
prove anytbdng or nothing about the tariff. 

But there Is one fact about the whole situation which ought to 
be plain to everyone Interested In the American economy. It is 
this: 


NEWS LETTER BT HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following news letter issued 
by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, former Member of Congress 
from Indiana: 

THE DXEB COMMIXTEB 

(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 

One Important, Immediate matter for decision at the present 
session of Congress Is whether the work of the Dies committee shall 
be continued. There is large public Interest In this question. The 
other night we had a lively debate over the topic, in which I held 
the affirmative, over the Town Hall of the Air, in New York. 

It was once said of a great American that "we love him for the 
enemies he has made.’’ Who are the enemies of the Dies com¬ 
mittee? Who wants it discontinued? Here are a few: Earl Brow¬ 
der, under Indictment; Fritz Kuhn, now In prison; the Commu¬ 
nist Party; the bund; the Daily Worker; the New Masses; the New 
Republic; the Nation; Labor’s Nonpartisan League; the American 
Youth Congress; the American Student Union, which has Just given 
Its blessing to Russia’s attack on Finland; the American League for 
Peace and Democracy; the Workers Alliance; Secretary Ickes; and 
Mme. Perkins. All of these were also behind the bill to pack the 
Supreme Court; they all favored the "dictatorship" reorganization 
bill; they all applauded the attempt to purge Democratic Senators 
In 1938. We Judge the objections by the objectors. "By their fruits 
ye shall know them." 

The American League for Peace and Democracy Is the largest 
group fighting the Dies committee. The committee acquired Its 
hatred by publishing the names of the Washington, D. C.. members 
and mailing list of the league, 553 in number, nearly all of whom 
are employees of the Federal Government—^your Government—sev¬ 
eral In key positions. 

It Is probable that many of these members were duped into 
joining an outfit which Earl Browder described as a "transmission 
belt” for the Communist Party, and of which he was formely vice 
chairman. 

But these people are not private citizens. Most of them are pub¬ 
lic officials. They bold office under the Constitution of the United 
States. Their salaries are paid by the loyal citizens and the hard¬ 
working taxpayers of this Nation. Now, Z ask this question: What 
right has any public official to belong to any organization the 
publication of which would embarrass him In the slightest degree? 
Or putting it another way, has not the public the right to know 
the names, purposes, and financial support of every political organ¬ 
ization to which any public servant belongs? If not, why? What 
right has anyone drawing his pay and groceries from the Govern¬ 
ment of our country to belong secretly to any organization whatever 
and to be protected In that secrecy? 

Dr. Harry F. Ward, the head of this league, denies what Browder 
asserts—that the league is a "transmission belt" of the Communist 
Party and the Third International. But it Is in evidence that two 
or three thousand dollars a year, or 15 percent of the league’s 
budget, is contributed by the Communist Party. Dr. Ward himself 
has admitted that 2 out of 25 of its steering committee are Com¬ 
munists, and that its membership is probably 10 percent Com¬ 
munist. 

If so, the Washington chapter is 10 percent Communist. That 
means that 10 percent at the very least, or 55 of 653 names, are 
Communists. Now I, for one, am old-fashioned enough to hold that 
no Communist has any business on the pay roll of our Government— 
not one. I submit, ftirther, that no Government employee who is 
not a Communist has any business to knowli^y belong to an outfit 
which is 10 percent or 5 percent or 1 percent Communist. 

With reference to the 90 percent who are not Communists, 
according to Dr. Ward, I think the Dies committee should give them 
an opportunity to disavow any loyalty to any flag except the Stars 
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laid Strtpas, ind to my political creed except the American __ 

tutton. If aatished of their good faltht the Dies committee should 
gl?a these Innocent people a clean hUl of health. And for that 
reason, among others, X submit that the Dies committee should be 
oontihued. 

No one is called upon to give a blanket endorsement to everything 
done by this committee. But on net balance it has done a great 
lob sgalnst great difficulties. And now that we are spending bil¬ 
lions to defend our land against foreign foes, we would be the prlae 
boobs of the ages if we called off the Dies committee from con¬ 
tinuing to expose the enemies within. Let us keep the spotlight 
on our nayy yards, our merchant marine, our factories manxifactur- 
fng military supplies, our newspapers and book reviews, our press 
services, relief agencies, and all public officers, our schools, and even 
our churches until we are sure and certain that no one longer 
works in secret at least to betray America to a foreign flag arid a 
pagan god. 

The Passing of Dr. Kelly Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1940 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
Negro race, the educational field, and the army of loyal men 
and women interested in the building of a genuine democ¬ 
racy in America, lost one of its foremost champions in the 
passing of the late Dr. Kelly Nfiller who, though born a slave 
in the South, became one of the greatest scholars, philoso¬ 
phers, and champions of human rights in the country. For 
60 years he served in various capacities as a member of the 
faculty at Howard University. His life was purely unselfish 
and he lived primarily for the good he could do mankind. His 
contribution in the building of substantial citizenship among 
Negroes and in lessening race prejudice was surpassed only 
by that of the late Booker T. Washington. 

During my tenure of oflace as Congressman of the United 
States, it was my custom to call him in consultation about 
practically every Important question involving the interest 
of the race. He was always enthusiastically anxious to do 
what he could to lessen race friction and to put the case of 
the Negro squarely before the country on its merit. In his 
passing I sustained a great personal loss, for it was upon his 
shoulders that I leaned more heavily than upon the shoulders 
of any other leader in the country. Because of the close re¬ 
lationship that existed between us, it was very fitting that 
the last conference he had with anyone outside of his imme¬ 
diate family and his physicians was with me. Although he 
was weak and seemed to realize that the end was near, his 
whole talk, lasting for more than a half hour, was about the 
future welfare of his people and his country. Being a great 
patriot, in his illness, as in his days of health, he thought 
of others and his country before he thought of himself. 

I think it is fitting that I include here an interview which 
was among his last with the great commentator, Frederic 
William Wile. This interview with Mr. Wile was no passing 
fancy with Kelly Miller. His opinions on these matters are 
not to be regarded lightly. 

Tersuastvs Inducements or New Deal” Bind Colored Vote, Dr. 

MyT.t.fKn BELIEVBO 
(By Frederic William WUe) 

By design, naturally, rather than by accident, that tlme-stalned 
bogey of Congress, the antilynohing bill, relntrudes Itself on the 
threshold of the 1940 Presidential campaign. House debate preced¬ 
ing overwhelming passage of the bill on Wednesday evoked from the 
body's only colored Member, Representative Mitchell, Democrat, of 
Illinois, the charge that the Republican party is ”trymg to buy back 
the Negro vote” with the Gavagan (Democrat, of New York) spon¬ 
sored measure to prevent lynching. According to the former dean 
of Howard University, Dr. Kelly MlUer, who passed away at the turn 
of the year, It Is “the persuasive inducements of the New Deal” 
which have bound the Negro to its philosophy “with hoops of steel.” 
Not long before Dr. Miller's death this observer asked him to forecast 
tffie direction the Negro vote would take this year. In what was 
probably that respected colored leader's politloal swan song, he de¬ 
clared unequivocally that ”the great bulk of Negro voters having 


supported Booeevelt in 1932 and 1936, all indications point ha the 
same direction for 1940.” 

THE wandering BLACK SHESP 

Dr. Miller wrote; “Both parties will put forth as strenuous an ef¬ 
fort to corral the Negro vote as any other element of strength. Al¬ 
ready the BepubUoans have appointed Dr. Bmmett J. Seott, a distin¬ 
guished, persuasive politician, one-time editor of a Texas Negro 
newspaper, erstwhile secretary to Booker T. Washington, later secre¬ 
tary of Howard University-^ man who knows the rules of the 
political game—to bring the wandering black she^ back into the 
fold. The Democrats doubtless set up a competitive agency. 
But the New Deal stands on its record—a record warranting the 
assertion that the vast majority of the ookaed vote wiU adhere to 
the Democratic Party tn 1940, as it did In 1082 and XOSd. This is no 
mere wishftU expression. It Is based upon a dispassionate analya^ 
of the facta and factors Involved.” 

O. O. P. BROKE PROMISES TO KEOROES 

“The strategy of Negro political leaders In the past five Presi¬ 
dential campaigns,” Dean Miller continued, **wa8 to Impress both 
parties with the race's importance either as an ally or as an oppo¬ 
nent. The influence of these lestders sprang from the fact that both 
parties believed their contention might be true. Yet the 1920, 
1924, 1928, 1932, and 1936 elections were won by such landslide 
proportions that the Negro vote was completely wiped out. Hard¬ 
ing, Coolidge, Hoover, and even Roosevelt, the latter both times, 
would have won triumphantly even If every Negro had voted against 
them. Neither side this year predicts victory by a landslide. This 
uncertainty gives the Ne^o vote strategic Importance. 

“A careful or even a casual analysis of its potentiality In the 
free-voting States of the North and West clearly indicates that Its 
weight is sufficient to throw victory to one side or the other. In 
at least a dozen States the Negro vote exceeds the margin by which 
either party can reasonably hope to win. The only question now Is 
which party will be the more seductive in suing for the Negro's 
favor. Up to Taft’s time the Negro vote was bound to the Repub¬ 
lican Party by ties of gratitude and tradition. But due to the 
retrograde policies of Taft, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, followed 
by the persuasive inducements of the New Deal, there has been a 
radical reversal of attitude. The G. O. P.. being In the minority 
and without power, prestige, or patronage, no longer possesses any 
concretely convincing appeal for the Negro vote, especially in the 
big northern cities, where it Is chiefly concentrated. The Republican 
Party has abandoned the vital issues of human rights, on which it 
rose to power, and has a long record of broken promises with which 
It beguiled Its black ally. It has therefore lost Its effective hold on 
the Negro’s allegiance.” 

The large contribution made by this unselfish and untiring 
patriot is bound to live and express Itself in the fruit borne 
out in the lives of those who are to live after him. His pass¬ 
ing is a distinct loss to the Nation. 

Authorizing the Expenditure of $20,000,000 for the 
Relief of the People of Finland 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1940 

Mr. PISH. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced on January 10, 
1940, a Joint resolution authorizing the expenditure of $20,- 
000,000 for the relief of the people of Finland, for the pur¬ 
chase in this country of foodstuffs, clothing, and other Amer¬ 
ican products, Including raw mateilals and manufactured 
goods, except arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

The peo^e of Finland are facing a great national emer¬ 
gency, and their very existence is at stake. Finland is the 
one country that has paid its debts to the United States, and 
I believe the American people desire to assist it in every prac¬ 
tical way in the crisis with which it is confronted. 

Finland is in dire need, not only of foodstuffs, cotton, and 
clothing but also of copper, steel, gasoline, trucks, and other 
manufactured products of this country. In the past Congress 
has appropriated large sums of money for relief in Belgium, 
Poland, and Soviet Russia and there Is every reason that 
legislation should he enacted Immediately to afford substan¬ 
tial relief to the people of Finland at a time when it is most 
urgently needed and their own existence and that of their 
Qovemment is threatened with disaster. Time is vital and 
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essential If we are to help Finland defend itself from the 
*'red*' avalanche of communism. We must act immediately. 

House Joint Resolution 415 

Joint xeacflutloa for the relief of the distressed people of Finland 
Resoloed* eto., Ilmt the President is hereby authorleed. through 
the Amei^oea National Bed Gross or such aeenoy or agencies as he 
may designate, to purchase In the United States and transport and 
distribute gram* fats, milk, and other foodstuffs, clothing and raw 
materials or manufactured products (except arms, ammunition, and 
Implements of war) for and adapted to m relief of the distressed 
of Finland, and for their benefit in defense of their liberty 
and independence. That there is hereby authorlaed to be appro¬ 
priated. out of money in the Treasury not otherwiae appropriated, 
to be expended under the direction of the President, a sum not 
exceeding $90,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for 
the purpose of canying out the provlsiODa of this Joint resolution: 
Provided, That the President shaJl, on or before December 81, 1040. 
submit to the Obngress an itemised and detailed report of the 
expenditures and actlvttlea made and conducted through the 
agencies selected by him under the authority of this Joint resolu¬ 
tion. 


America’s Deliverer (a Satire) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Janmry 18, 1940 


ARTICLE BY R. WALLACE EUOOH 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I include herein a philo¬ 
sophic. satirical, and good-humored treatise on the subject of 
propaganda and civil liberties. It Is written by a friend of 
mine who entertains profound and vigorous views on the 
subject of free speech, labor, and civil rights. I am sure its 
reading would be of benefit to all intelligent and alert citi¬ 
zens. whether they agree with the sentiments and philosophy 
of the article or not. 

The article is as follows: 

The freedom of 130,000,000 people is in grave Jeopardy. The very 
foundations of the Republic are endangered. They have been 
endangered ever since that alien freethinker Thomas Jefferson 
proclauned the subversive doctrine that error can be tolerated 
safely so long as truth is left free to combat it. Had I but lived 
in his day, countiymeQ. I would have exposed thia un-Amer- 
loan radical as a fellow traveler of the godless gang that perpetrated 
the damnable French Revolution. 

I would have called a hearing, myself presiding, before the 
public, the press, and the photographera. I would have sum¬ 
moned witnesses from the fo\ir comers of the earth, deserters, 
spies, felons, renegades, and stool pigeons. Out of the hidden 
byways and crowded highways 1 would have brought them forth 
to share with me the. limelifi^. Thus would I have saved the 
yo\mg Republic from suiffi traitors as Jefferson and his kind. And 
that idl the people might be m a de cognisant of their eternal debt 
to me I would have published far and wide, day after day. photo¬ 
graphs of my heroic countenance. 1 would have these pictures 
por^y me standing bravely firm, with patriotic and proteotii^ 
arm about the shoulder of an exiled antirevolutionist from France, 
doulfiy shielded by the shifting alias Of his identity and by the 
steadfast star of my destlny-^and my immunity. These things 
and more would I have done to save my Imperiled country, and to 
enshrine my name forever in the hearts of all blue (mind you, 
blue, not red) blooded patriots. 

But, my countrymen, there is yet time to save America. All that 
is needed is more and more money for my paid Informers. My 
spies and snoopers tell me that the dangers of today far exceed 
those that faced the infant Republic in the days of Jefferson the 
infidel. They are more subtle, more invidious, more Insidtous, 
more infectious, more contagious, aye, more devious, more devas¬ 
tating, more deadly, and more damnable. Think on these words 
and shudder. Behold, my fellow patriots, some of these evils, as 
I recount them In all their menacing reaUty. 

OoUeotlve bargaining and the right of laborers actually to quit 
work. Tenant farmers, sharecroppers, slum dwellers, yes, even field 
hands, discontented with their heritage in this land of plenty, aye, 
sometimes rebellious against that state of life In which it hath 
pleased Ood to place them. All of them potential victims of the 
subversive doctrines of foreign agitators. 

Make no mistake, my countrymen, these agitators will stop at 
nothing. They do not know the meaning of fair play, as 1 under¬ 


stand it. They even make themselvee familiar with Woodrow Wll- 
aon'8 writings and quote his statement that “the way to overcome 
the agitator is to remove the causes of agitation.*' Could ansrthlng, 
I ask you. be more dangerous than this? Nor are they content to 
quote dead Presidents. They repeat those ominous words spoken 
in my day concerning one-third of the people of this Nation being 
“ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed." (X shall not name the author of 
these words lest with shame my cheek turn red.) My countrymen 
we come now to the very fountainhead of all our dangers. The 
inspiration of all the spirit of discontent and unrest in our land 
emanates from one source—^the White House and its brain-trust 
child, the New Deal. These are the chief foes of the God-fearing, 
property-owning, fortune-making, power-loving people of this coun- 
trv. These are real enemiee ^thin our xaies. 

Behold the devastating evils of the present dictator administra¬ 
tion. Under the false front of democracy our capitalists are 
hampered by taxes, our banks are rigidly regulated, our stock 
exchange Is robbed of its ancient liber^, our employers are not 
allowed to forbid or circumvent eoUeotive bargaining, and our indus¬ 
tries are forbidden to pay wages as low as they want. The time- 
honored conservatism of our Supreme Oourt Is fiouted by the ap¬ 
pointment of young radicals disguised as libends. The far-flung 
dominions of am public utUitlee have been r ut hles sl y detached from 
the holy empire of holding ccnnpanies, and debt-burdened farmers 
have been seduced by the temptation of cheap, labor-saving electric¬ 
ity. Our National Government has been subjected to the degrada¬ 
tion of an unbalanced Budget, partly to pander to an improfltable 
minority—the poor, the Idle, and the aged. 

These, my fellowmen, are but a few of the body blows against the 
American s 3 rBtem by Soviet satellites installed Into key positions 
under the New Deal. Who is to expose and overthrow these agents 
of Moscow and their army of fellow travelers? Can they be over¬ 
thrown by the home, the church, and the school? From the Ups 
of my Informers comes the answer. They cannot. Our homes? 
What mother by the hearthstone can be sure that husband or son 
is not a subversive radical masking as a mere liberal? Our chtirches? 
Which of them can be certain It is not the voice of revolution in 
the pulpit that repeats the prophet's plea for social justice or reads 
aloud the bold denunciation of the rich by Jesus Christ? Our 
schools and colleges? Can any board of trustees guarantee that 
no teacher belongs to a labor union and that no student knows 
about the Bill of Rights? 

Fellow Americans, the fate of our institutions is trembling In 
the balance. The governments of our sovereign States are being 
steadily undermined by insidious propaganda against privilege, the 
sales tax. yes, even the poll tax. Again 1 ask, Who shall save 
America, Its institutions, and its people? Not our War Depart¬ 
ment, which widespread sabotage stands ready to wreck at any 
moment. Not our Navy Department, penetrated throughout by 
foreign agents of disaffection. Not our Department of Justice—God 
save the mark—^whose Attorney General was publicly indicted as a 
radical by a political rival sixmmoned by my agents—a man who in 
this hour of peril glibly prates of civil liberty. 

Long have I known that America could be saved In only one way. 
The New Deal must be discredited in the eyes of the people by 
charging that it is Infested with agents of "red" Moscow. We do 
not have to prove the charge. All we need to do is to spread It 
broadcast, publish a list of names, no matter where or how they 
are obtained. Make it a long list, even If you have to pad it. 
Attach each name to a New Deal agency, whether It belongs there 
or not. Proof is unnecessary, accuracy Is irrelevant. People will 
remember what they read In the papers. Have I not proved this? 
Is not my name today on the lips of mllUons who wotild never 
have heard of me but for the front-page headlines 1 haVe made? 
Ah. that blessed, that beautiful, that immortal word—^publicity. 
.4 b the great pi^het-prleBt, Cloughlin, has proclaimed, by deed 
as well as v^ord: "The end justifies the means.'* 

Arise, my countrymen, arise and. follow me. Let our password be 
"suspect, suspect!’; our watchword, "accusei accuse." And our 
unfidllng battle.ory, "We see red." 

Onward and forward, fellow patriots to the rescue of America 
Imperiled. Do not fear—I will lead you. Behold America, behold 
in me, your deliverer and your redeemer. 


Do Machines and Inventions Cause Unemployment? 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, In the President’s message 
to Congress, delivered In this Chamber on January 3. 1940. 
the President stated ’’To face the task of finding jobs faster 
than Invention can take them away” was one of the problems 
of the Nation. And he further stated: 

We have not yet found a way to employ the surplus of our labor 
which the efficiency of our industrial process has created. 
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^om does machinery have to ^ with creating unem¬ 
ployment? What effect does invention have on the question 
ot jphs? In answer to those questions and to the President’s 
challenge, the figures prepared hy the National Industrial 
Conference Board are interesting as well as an answer to the 
questions. 

In an editorial published in the Dally Tribune in my home 
city, Royal Oak, Mich., this interesting question was discussed. 
1 believe it to be pertinent information on the challenge 
presented by the President in his address. ' 

Personsllsr I have never seen anything to convince me that, in the 
long run, the Invention of new machinery does anything hut create 
more Jobs. Where people often get confused, I think, Is in the fact 
that Introduction of a new machine frequently does cut down Jobs 
on some particular operation for the time being. But In the major¬ 
ity of cases, in the long run, it creates mcnre Jobs. For It generally 
makes It possible to produce goods more cheaply. Then these are 
sold to more people, and more men than ever are required to make 
them. Look at the automobile industry as an outstanding example. 

In this oonneotion I am struck by an article in the Detroiter. It 
takes issue with the statement of President Boosevelt to Congress 
when he referred to the nation's problem “to face the task of finding 
Jobs faster than invention can take them away.“ 

The writer took the hgures of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which are standard In this field, to make the following 
comparlBon between 1020 and 1937: 



1929 
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Increase or 
decrease 

Arersffe ammsl— 

Total employed... 

47,926,000 

46,639,000 

-1,296,000 

AprtoultOTS-... 

Forestry and flablng. 

Mining..-_ 

Manufacturing. 

Construction. ^ 

Tranaportatlon.! 

Public ntilit tea.,. 

Trade dtetrlbutlon and finance. i 

Service.-.. 

Mkoellanoous.................—........... 

10,639,000 
267,000 
1,067,000 
11,059,000 
3,340,000 
2,466,000 
1,167,000 
8,007,000 
0,003,000 
1,012,000 

11,244,000 
227,000 
866,000 
11,361,000 
1,924,000 
2,010,000 
076,000 
7,549,000 
9,618,000 
968,000 

+706,000 

-40,000 

-202,000 

+302,000 

-1,416,000 

-449.000 

-192,000 

-458,000 

+516,000 

-64,000 

Unemployed.-. 

420,000 

6,372,000 

+6,943,000 

Total labor foroe--—. 

48,364,000 

63,011,000 

+4,067,000 


One of the surprising facts disclosed is this. While the total 
number of Jobs decreased 1.286,000 the number employed in manu¬ 
facturing actually rose 302,000. The drop came in other fields. 
aiooE8T oaop ik iraiujiNa 

By far the largest drop in employment was In the construction 
field, where nearly 1,600,000 fewer men were at work In 1937 than 
In 1929. We are hearing a lot about that in the Qovemment's 
inquiry these days. Between the agreements of construction firms 
to hold up prices, and the demands of strongly organised unions 
for exorbitant wage scales, it has been made pretty difficult for 
those who want to erect buildings to do so. 

The next largest decrease. 449,000, came In transportation, along 
with 458.000 in trade, distribution, and finance. The two total 
nearly a million people. 

Another large decline in Jobs came In mining. The largest share 
of this field—coal—is dominated by John L. Lewis. Public utilities, 
which have been under fire by the Oovemment and have been 
subjected to the competition of Government-financed corporations, 
have decreased their expansion rate of previous years. 

It looks as though we would have to go much further than 
Just blaming the Invention of machinery if we want to put our 
finger on the cause of unemplojrment. 


^Causative Factor** Should Go 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in tbe Record, I include 


the foBowing editorial from the National Tfibune d ilan- 
uary Id, 1940: 

[Prom the NahoDal Tribune of January IB, 1949] 

CAtKMTXVa FACTOR RBOVtD 00 

There is now pending on the Senate calendar a bill by Senator 
Walter F. Oboroc, of Georgia, to restore retirement privileges tO 
certain disabled offleers of the World War who lost their retirement 
by the iniamous and unjust Bconomy Act ot 1933. This bill (8.134), 
should be passed Immediately and sent to the House, so that early 
action can be had on it or a oompanion bill sponsored by Represent¬ 
ative Akqrew Bdbciston of West Virginia. 

In 1083, when they were overpowered by the minions of big 
business, the veterans lost many benefits. As Congress learned 
about the Injustices of the Economy Act, practically all original 
rights were restored. Of all the vicious results of that act, perhaps 
the most ruthlees still remains, the so-called catisatlre factor 
regulation. 

Directed solely at disabled emergency Army officers, this regula¬ 
tion requires that in addition to proving direct service connection 
for disabilities, these men must also show a direct relation between 
a service Inoidant and the disability, a thing absolutely impossible 
to do in most cases. In a disability from disease, for instance, it 
must be shown that a germ entered an officer’s system at a specific 
time and that the arrival of the bug was caused solely by a special 
factor brought about directly throu^ miUtary orders. 

This sounds extremely ridiculous to us. How could a patient 
suffering from disease or a mental ailment be expected to meet such 
a requirement? For that matter, how could a man who accidentally 
lost a leg or an arm always prove that It departed from him while 
he was acting under specific and direct orders? 

It is true that comparatively few persons are directly affected, 
probably not more than 2,000. This isn't many when one considers 
that more than 200,000 officers served in the World War. The 
number of men affected should In Itself dissolve some of the fog 
once raised that too many officers were being placed on the retired 
lists. Only 6,500 were ever retired: two-thirds of these were cruelly 
penalised by the “causative factor" regulation. All of them had 
directly service-connected disabilities and were Justly entitled to 
the benefits they were receiving. If this vicious principle were 
applied to enlisted men, w© dare say less than 100,000 men would 
remain on the compensation rolls. Realizing this, to say nothing 
of the principle Involved, enlisted men have supported the officers. 
All major veteran organizations insist that the rights taken from 
disabled emergency officers 6 years ago be restored. 

8o much water has gone over the dam since 1033, a little history 
is in order. Just after the World War, eight classes of officers of 
the nine who served were retired as provided by law—ail but the 
emergency Army officers. Of course, all Regulars were cared for; 
BO were the provisionals. 

Navy and Marine Corps emergency officers were also voted retire¬ 
ment, and at the time, FrankUn D. Roosevelt, now President, was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in charge of personnel. 

Fearing that the retired list would be loaded down, the War 
Department dodged Its responsibility. Not until 1028 was special 
legislation enacted. When Congress then created a special retired 
list for emergency officers it did so without discriminating between 
offleers and enlisted men. It recognized that, by reason of their 
rank, officers were entitled to higher compensation, thus follow¬ 
ing an established policy of the Nation. 

In 1938 the then solicitor of the Veterans' Administration, at the 
behest of the President's economy committee, headed by Bernard 
M. Baruch, Wall Street speculator, wrote the Economy Act. The 
solicitor could not get rid of all those then on retired lists because 
the principle of retir«nent was too well established. He, therefore, 
wrote into the Economy bill the right of retirement, but with it 
went his pet brain child, the “causative factor" proflston. 

Everybody remembers the conditions under which that outra¬ 
geous bill became law. Few legislators knew what It was all about. 
Soon thereafter, 40 Senators who voted when the bill was consid¬ 
ered, in answer to a query, wrote that they did not realize What 
this "causative factor" requirement would do: those who opposed 
and some others were not asked about their views. To relieve the 
intolerable situation, an amendatory measure was passed over¬ 
whelmingly by both Houses in 1987. but was vetoed so near the 
close of a session Congress could not then express its will. 

Efforts have been made to have the courts declare the require¬ 
ment invalid. Another section of the Economy Act, however, fore¬ 
stalled relief because it said that no court could review any admin¬ 
istrative action under the law. The case has gone all the way to 
the Supreme Court, but it has never been considered on Its merits 
because the law says that no review is permissible. 

Legislation is therefore necessary. Only 1,500 of the original list 
retained thetr rights. About 800 of the men stricken from the roll 
have met the requirement. It took some of them 6 years to do it. 
A thousanfi of these officers have died. The balance who ask to be 
restored tluough the George and Edminston bills all suffer from 
directly aervioe-oonnected disabilitiea. They are drawing compensa¬ 
tion. along with enlisted men. 

Practically all enlisted men who suffered from the Economy Act 
have had th^ rights restored. The disabled emergency officers 
should have the same consideration. 

Last year the new Defense Act granted the retirement privileges 
to emergency Army officers who may be hereafter disabled, provided 
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they are on emergency duty tor u period In excess of 80 dsyi* Dis¬ 
abled emergency olBoers in the future, therefore, will receive retire¬ 
ment with pay. Disabled officers of the past have been retired with 
pay, and this handful of World yivr disabled who have had their 
rights snatched from them must be restored to the roll. 

Criticisms of the first retirement law for these officers have been 
met in legwatlon now pending. The Natlouu Ttlbune has 
reason to beUeve that if both Houses of Oonmss act promptly the 
President will this time favor the measure. B6 will have the true 
facts laid before hlui, so that he may fully understand the Justice 
of the legislation. 

The *'oSU8atlve factor'* provision of the Hoonomy Act Is a blot on 
legislation which has been enacted for disabled veterans of our 
country's wars. Zt is time for Congress to remove the stain. 


LaGuardia Chuckles About Terror Plot 
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EDITOEOAL PBOM THE WASHZNOTON (PA.) OBSERVER OP 
JANUARY 17, IMG 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, the activities of the F. B. I. in 
uncovering the plot to overthrow the Oovemment of the 
United Stotes may be of little concern to those In the great 
metropolitan centers, but it is of the utmost concern to the 
inhabitants of the small tdwns throughout this Nation. I 
include in my remarks upon this subject the following edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Observer, Washington, Pa., of 
January 17,1940, which I believe is typical of the opinion of 
the average American upon this subject: 

[From the Washls^ton (Pa.) Observer of January 17,1940] 

LAOUARDU CHUCKLES ABOUT TERROR PLOT 

Mayor LaOuardla Is reported as chuckling about the arrest of 
17 men In New York City for alleged participation In the planning 
of plots against the United States Oovemment and stating that 
such a small group could really accomplish little. 

Zt is leaders of the type of Mayor LaOuardla. who pose as liberals 
but are really opportunists, who are responsible to a great degree 
for the unrest and disturbed internal conditions which prevail 
in the United States. 

Even though the group under arrest may be small In niun- 
bers, the members represent an element which has been stirred 
and agitated by the harangues of men of the type of Mayor 
IiaGuardta. They have helped sow the seed of dlsconteht. 

The Christian Front members in New York are only one of too 
numerous contingents of like caliber spread over the land. 

Harry Bridges, an alien, Is permitted to assume labor leadership 
on the contest end agitate thousands upon thousands of workers. 
He has been quoted repeatedly as being opposed to the American 
way and favoring domination of aU groups by the workers. 

David Lasaer, of the Wofkers' AUianoe, stainped with the taint 
of commimlsm, is permitted to go to Washington and organize 
marches and demonstrations. He has been a close friend of 
Aubrey Williams, one of the New l>eal leaders In the W. P. A. and 
N. Y. A. 

Addressing a Workers* Alliance meeting in New York City, Lasser 
this week said the organization was “no longer satisfied to struggle 
for miserable relief or W. P. A. Jobs/' He said the new program 
of the organization was to obtain a guaranteed minimum income 
of $2,000 a year for every American family, 

American Student Union League, which has received the 
biasing of Mrs. Roosevelt, at a convention recently refused to 
stamp Russia as the aggressor in Its war on Finland. Zts leaders 
were charged before the Dies committee with b$lng radical. 

Communists hold poste of leadership In a large number of the 
C. Z. O. unions and are permitted to foment strikes and crezte 
strife and foment discontent which Is their sole aim. 

Perhaps Mayor LaGuardia can chuckle. Zt would be easy for 
him to lAUgh at most anything. 

. But sesious Amertoana and those who are Interested in the 
maintenance of freedom of speech, religion, and Initiative and 
enterprise, we do not believe are inclined to laxigh about such a 
condition of affairs. 

“Little drc^ Of water and little grains of sand make ths mlfl^ty 
ocean and the pleasant land." 

A combination of AH the radleal and crackpot groups would 
reaUy threaten the peace of our Nation and Its stability. 


Hawaii—An Histcarical Review of Its Annexation 
to the United States and Organization As An 
Incorporated Territory 
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ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL W. EZNQ, DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 


Mr. KINO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following address made 
by me before the Columbia Historical Society of Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday, January 17. 1949: 

As the Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Hawaii Z find 
It frequently necessary to explain Juat where the islands are. what 
they are, and how they came to be a part of the United States. Z 
welcome this opportunity, therefore, to tell the story of Hawaii to 
eo repres^tatlve a group cf fellow citizens. Z am ^ppy to know 
by your invitation to me, that your interest In historical matters 
includes the romantic, even if brief, history of Hawaii. 

The popular picture of Hawaii, created by our tourist advertising 
over a number of years, is out of focxis in Its overemphasis on the 
glamor and beauty of the islands. It Is also true that amazing mis¬ 
conceptions prevail about opr people and our stattis under the 
American flag. Despite a very friendly interest toward Hawaii, it 
is not imcommon to find people who place us In the Orient, or even 
the Caribbean; who assume we were once a colony of ^aln, or 
use foreign coinage or stamps; in fact, are not quite American. Z 
am frequently addressed as the Hawaiian consul or even ambassa¬ 
dor, and our position as an Integral part of the United Stated, as an 
Incorporated territory thereof, is frequently overlooked. 

Zt is our misfortune that were are no longer any territories on 
the mainland—the last one, Arizona, having been admitted as a 
State In 1012. The position of a Territory has therefore become 
ill defined, now that the only remaining Territories are Alaska and 
Hawaii. Zt Is easy to forget that 20 of the 48 sovereign States served 
their apprenticeship as Territories; that, in fact, the precedent of 
establishing a territorial lorm of government was inaugurated by 
the Northwest Ordinance even before the adoption of the constitu¬ 
tion created a United States of America In its present form. 

When America completed Its expansion across the continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico, there was a 
lull of two or three decades. Then the Bpanish-Axnerlcan War 
precipitated a new and different kind of expansion, an adventure in 
imperialism that carried the American flag thousands of miles from 
the North American continent. Of all the communities this “course 
of empire" added to the Nation during and since that war, Hawaii 
and American Samoa alone came in by their own volition. Like 
Texas, Hawaii was annexed by a Joint resolution of Congress. Hawaii 
was not a prize of conquest, nor did it become an American property 
through piirchase. Nor was Hawaii a vacant land acquired through 
.discovery and settlem^t. As an independent nation it negotiated 
a treaty of annexation with the United States, and on terms mu¬ 
tually acceptable consummated the purposes of that treaty by a 
Joint resolution of Congress. 

Alone among these recent acquisitions Hawaii followed the Amer¬ 
ican tradition in the development of new areas and was promptly 
organized as an Incorporated Territory, with a local government 
similar to that of the then existing three Territories of Oklahoma. 
New Mexico, and Arizona. At a later date Alaska was also organized 
as a Territory. 

With the passage of the years, with the admission of the mainland 
Territories to the Union as States, leaving only Alaska and Hawaii 
In the former category, and because of the continental habit of 
mind of the average American, there has recently arisen some con¬ 
fusion as to the correct status of a Territory. There Is a new tend¬ 
ency to consider “continental United States” as a preferred part of 
the United States, as compared to "offshore areas" or “noncontiguous 
Territories." in-matters-of national legislation, as though America 
were about to embark on a colonial policy toward its Incorporated 
Territories because of their physical separation from the mainland. 

l^haps a review of Hawaiian and Americjm history vrill help to 
clarify this eoxiftiskin and establish the principle that, insofar as 
Hawaii, at least. Is concerned, no such colonial treatment can be 
Justified. The annexation of Hawaii and its Incorporation as a Ter¬ 
ritory of the United States was the climax of nearly a himdred years 
otfriendSbip between the two countries, with your kind indulgence, 
Z shall review the high lights of this long and close assoolation. 

The birth of Hawsll as a nation from its previous feudal state fol¬ 
lowed dosety after its discovery to the weetem world txx 1778 by the 
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ItagMah navigator, Oapt. Jamas Cook. Tha consolidation of the dif¬ 
ferent iBlandfi under one rule was acoompUshed by the great 
Chief. Kamehameha. His dynasty and that of an aUied 
ohleny family ruled over Hawaii as a Idngdom for nearly a hundred 
years. ^ 

POT nearly three-quarters of this period America took the leading 
p^ In upholding the Hawaiian government against the turbulence 
of foreign resldents—Amerlcans and others—and the Intrigues of 
local representatives of foreign nations. While the Hawaiian king¬ 
dom was lighting to maintain itself against the cupidity of the 
European nations—sometimes of their agents rather than of the 
governments themselves—it was America that consistently held 
out a supporting hand; that took a stand against foreign interfer¬ 
ence with the affairs of the little nation; that advised Its rulers how 
to meet the recurring emergencies of French demands, of British 
arrogance, and of Russian efforts at infiltration. 

The arrival of the first group of Christian missionaries In 1820, 
followed by several later reenforcements, comprising devoted Ameri¬ 
can men and women from practically every New England State and 
many of the Middle Atlantic States, set the pattern of Hawaiian life 
along American lines. Indeed, the cultu^ foundation of Hawaii 
today is New England culture superimposed on the old Polynesian 
concepts of the native Hawailans. 

The rapid acceptance of Christianity by the Hawaiian people, the 
high degree of confidence in which the Hawaiian rulers held the 
early missionaries, gave the latter great power during the formative 
years of Hawaii's monarchlal period. This thoroughly American ele¬ 
ment in Hawaii not only offset the efforts of the smaller British 
(k)lony and other foreign groups but also exercised a strong Influence 
In the United States In favor of Hawaii. 

Besides the missionaries themselves, there were other Americans 
settling in the Islands, engaged in business and trade. My own 
New England ancestor came to Hawaii In 1793, nearly 30 years be¬ 
fore the missionaries, and was one of the first king’s foreign ad¬ 
visers. Although these traders did not always see eye to eye with 
the missionaries in all things, their jealousy of any other foreign 
influence added that much more weight to the Americanization of 
Hawaii, which had begun long before the United States had crossed 
the Mississippi River. 

The American Navy was another powerful force in keeping the 
islands out of the hands of other nations imtll the Inevitable 
workings of destiny brought Hawaii under the American flag. 
Hawaiian history has on Its roll of honor the names of several 
famous naval commanders who came to Hawaii's rescue In the 
many crises that agitated its course as an Independent nation. On 
one occasion, when a British naval officer had hauled down the 
Hawaiian flag and hoisted the British flag In Its stead, and before 
his superior had arrived to repudiate his action and restore Ha¬ 
waiian sovereignty, an American commodore—^Kearney—protested 
vigorously and received members of the Hawaiian royal famUy with 
full honors as evidence of his refusal to recognize the British rule. 

As early as 1826 United States naval commanders, then practically 
roving ambassadors of their country, were advising the native gov¬ 
ernment, acting as referees in disputes Involving foreigners and the 
government, and supporting law and order against these who would 
have liked to have left the Ten Commandments behind them when 
they entered the Pacific Ocean. Oapt. 'Thomas ap Catesby Jones 
and Captain Pinch; Commodores Bownes, Kennedy, Read, and 
Kearney (already mentioned); and Commodore Wilkes, whose ex¬ 
ploring expedition added so much to the knowledge of the whole 
Pac’fle area, are great names In Hawaiian history, as they are 
honorable names In American history. 

In addition to these many bonds that drew Hawaii and America 
together, at first cultural and later economic as well, there were 
many political ties, treaties, and trade agreements, and abortive 
efforts at a complete union of the two countries. As early as 1842 
Daniel Webster, as Secretary of State, paved the way for the recog¬ 
nition of Hawaiian Independence by declaring it to be the sense of 
the Government of the United States that the Government of the 
Sandwich Islands (as the Hawaiian Islands were then called) ought 
to bs respected; that no power ought to take possession of the 
Islands, either as a conquest or for the purpose of colonization; and 
that no power ought to seek for any undue control over the existing 
government or any exclusive privileges or preferences In matters of 
commerce." 

The same sentiments were esq^reased In President Tyler’s message 
to Congress of December 30, 1842; and in the report of Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign RelaUons written by John Quincy Adams. This 
strong stand by the United States soon led Great Britain and 
France to declare jointly that they "taking Into consideration the 
exUtenoe In the Sandwich Islands of a government capable of 
providing for the regularity of Its relations with foreign nations, 
have thought It right to engage reciprocally to consider the Sand¬ 
wich islands as an Independent nation, and never to take poeses- 
akm, either directly or tmder the title of a protectorate or under 
any other form, of any part of the territory of which «hey are 
composed." 

The first formal steps toward annexation were made in 1864, when 
President Pierce Instructed Secretary of State Maroy to commis¬ 
sion Mr. D. L. Gregg to represent the United States in Hawaii to 
negotiate a treaty with Kamehameha in for that purpose. This 
treaty of annexation was to provide for the admission of Hawaii 
as a State "enjoying the same degree <a sovereignty as other States 
and admitted as such ^ * to all the rights^ privileges, and 


immtmltles of a State, on a perfect equality With ottier 8tat^ of the 
Union." 

The proposed treaty was not ratified, and the admission of Ha^U 
to the Union was not consiunmated at this time primarily because 
of the death of Kamehameha HI and aleo because the representa¬ 
tives of Hawaii insisted upon being admitted as a State. The rec¬ 
ords show that efforts were made to persuade the Hawaiian OAoials 
to accept admlasion to the Union as a Territory, which these ott- 
clals, and especially King Kamehameha m, refused to do. 

The latter’s successor, Kamehameha IV, terminated the negotia¬ 
tions, but during their course the Hawaiian authorities frankly 
stated that they looked forward to the time when their country 
might constitute an Integral portion of the great North American 
Republic and were willing to cede to the United States "all of its 
(Hawaii's) territories, to be held by them (the United States) in 
full sovereignty, subject to the same constitutional provisions as 
other States of the American Union." 

But they were unwilling to forego the "rights and privileges of 
the citizens of the United States on terms of perfect equality in 
all respects with other American oltlzeni." 

As an evidence of good faith on the part of the American Gov¬ 
ernment. Secretary Marcy, in the first of a series of similar pledges 
by the United States, stated that "it will be the object of &e 
United States, if clothed with the sovereignty of that country 
(Hawaii), to promote its growth and prosperity." 

Although the matter of annexation lay dormant for the time 
being, the general attitude of all American Secretaries of State 
following Secretary Marcy was that the United States had a spe¬ 
cial interest In Hawaii and would not permit the kingdom to 
come under the control of any other power. In the meantime the 
economic relations of the two countries became ever closer. Amer¬ 
ica's dominance of Hawaii’s trade and commerce increasing steadily^ 
As industries were developed In the islands the nearest and most 
logical market tor their products was America. The converse was 
equally true that the natural source of supply tor all the com¬ 
modities Hawaii needed was also America. 

This mutual dependence led to the signing of a treaty of 
reciprocity in 1875, effective the following year. wht<fli made Hawaii 
In effect a unit of the American economy. The treaty gave the 
people of Hawaii a sense of security in their trade with Amer¬ 
ica previously lacking, and brought about a further development 
of their principal industry, the production of sugar from sugar¬ 
cane, now assured of a place in America’s protected market. The 
treaty greatly Increased Hawaii’s demand for American goods, now 
granted a preferred place in the HawaUan market; and likewise 
ceded to the United States the exclusive right to use Pearl Harbor 
as a naval base. 

It may be of interest to know that during the discussions which 
preceded the treaty, the King of Hawaii, Kalakaua, was the guest 
of Congress at a joint session of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and appeared on the floor of the House to ex¬ 
change compliments with the Speaker. This incident Is recorded 
in the CoNORZBsiONAL Rixiord for the Forty-third Congress, second 
session. 

In 1893 a local revolution overthrew the Hawaiian monarchy, 
and set up a temporary government In its place. Its policies were 
stated In a proclamation announcing the abrogation of the 
monarchy and the establishment of a provisional government to 
exist imtll terms of union with the United States had been nego¬ 
tiated and agreed upon. Following out this program, the Pru¬ 
dent, Sanford B. Dole, dispatched commissioners to Washington 
with Instructions to negotiate a treaty "by the terms of which 
full and complete political union may be secured between the 
United States and the Hawaiian Islands." 

President Harrison approved of the principle of annexation and 
designated Secretary of State John W. Foster to act on behalf of 
the United States. In the conferences with Secretary Foster the 
Hawaiian commissioners insisted that Hawaii be admitted to the 
Union as a State. Secretary Foster replied that "bringing Hawaii 
Into the Union" was the main objective, and that while not adverse 
to statehood, a treaty providing therefor would occasion debate and 
delay. He said that Hawaii, by asking for annexation, had demon¬ 
strated Its confidence in the United States and could rest assured 
that if annexed this confidence would be justified. 

The Hawaiian commissioners were evidently convinced by Secre¬ 
tary Foster’s arguments, and of his sincerity, for they modified their 
first request and submitted Instead one for "full and complete po¬ 
litical union" of Hawaii with the United States "as a Territory of 
the United States." Upon receipt of this formal request, Seore- 
tai^ Foster suggested that the latter phrase be omitted, on the 
ground that details involved therein would delay action by Con^ 
gress and offered as an alternative that the treaty should contain 
a provision that Hawaii should "be incorporated into the United 
States as an Integral part thereof." 

To this change the Hawaiian commissioners were, reluctant to 
agree, but after commltlng. the Century Dictionary, wherein "inte¬ 
gral" was defined as "relating to a whole, composed of parts, spatially 
distinct (as a human body of'head, trunk, and limbs) or of distinct 
units," with Instrinsio—Hleflned as "belonging as a part to the wholSi 
and not a mere appendage to It"—given as a synonjma, they ac¬ 
cepted the proposed medication. The dictionary gave as an ex¬ 
ample at tim ooBrec t use of "integral" the sentenoe; .^’AU tha Teu-r 
tcmlestatealn Britain beoame.flrst dependenolee of the Weet Saxon 
King, then Integ^ parts of the kingdom." The clarification cf 
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tbe flefl&itkin of Integfal wm oomklfired «artriioely tmportaixt by 
the Hawaiian ooxnmlsslonani, hecatuie though desirous of annexa* 
tlon, they did not wish Hawaii to ha a snera appendage or posaeasion 
of the United Btatag lyi exchange lor its aadatlng aocarelgn atatxis. 

President Hanlaon wan very miKsh i^aased with the trealgr as 
&aally dra^. In tyanwhlttlng it to ^ Benate on February 16» 
1898, he said! 

**Only two courses are now op^: One, the estahllshment of a pro¬ 
tectorate by the United States and the other annexation full and 
comidete. J think the latter course, whkdi has been adopted in the 
trea^, will be highly promotlve of the best Interests of the Ha¬ 
waiian people and is the only one that wlU adequately secure the 
interests of the United States.** 

No aotton was talcen on the treaty by the Benate prior to the 
e3q>iration of President Harrison’s term on March 8, 1893. Presi¬ 
dent Olev^and, his sueoeasor, withdrew the treaty from considera¬ 
tion by the Benate. Instead, he directed an investigation into the 
circunoijBtances of the dethronement of Queen Lilluokalanl, particu¬ 
larly with reference to charges that American diplomatic agents had 
taken an undue part in the revolution that abolished the monarchy 
and that the naval forces of the United States had assisted the 
rebels. On the basis of the report of Commissioner Blount, the 
President declined further to negotiate for annexation and de¬ 
manded that the Queen he restored to her throne. 

This the provisional Oovemment of KawaU refused to do. and pro¬ 
ceeded to transform itself into a permanent government as the 
Republic of Hawaii. As of July 4, 1894, Hawaii adc^ted a con¬ 
stitution, one article of which provided for the making of “a 
treaty of political or commercial union between the Republic of 
HawaU and the United States/’ It was undoubtedly In the minds 
of the Hawaiian leaders that, despite President Cleveland’s opposi¬ 
tion, the argument of events would sooner or later force the issue. 

Almost immediately after the Inauguration of President McKinley 
a new annexation commission was accredited to Washington by 
the Republic of Hawaii and reopened negotiations with Secretary 
of State John Sherman. The Hawaiian commissioners requested 
that annexation be expressed In terms of the Harrison treaty, 
namely, that Hawaii be annexed to the United States ”as an 
integral part thereof.” Secretary Sherman agreed, and a treaty 
was drafted incorporating that phraseology in its provisions. 

President McKinley transmitted this treaty to the Benate with 
a letter dated December 6, 1897, in which he said that Hawaii 
was ”realizing a purpose held by the Hawaiian people and pro¬ 
claimed by successive Hawaiian Qovernments through some 70 years 
of their virtual dependence upon the benevolent protection of the 
United States. Under such ctreumstanoea, annexation Is not a 
change; it Is a consummation.” 

He further stated that ”lf the treaty la confirmed, as every con¬ 
sideration of dignity and honor requh^ the wisdom of Gemgrees 
will see to it that « « • the most just provisions lor self-rule 

In local matters, with the largest political liberties as an integral 
part of our Nation will be acoordeo the Hawaiians. No less is due 
to a people who * ^ * come of their free wlU to merge their 

destinies In our body politic.” 

In the meantime war with Spain was brewing and became an 
actuality. Hawaii and its people threw themselves Into the fray 
as though already a part of the United States, and were as wild 
with enthusiasm as any American community, greeting the trans¬ 
ports and naval vessels en route to and from the Orient with every 
hospitality, oflicial and private. ’The Hawaiian Government dis¬ 
regarded every tenet of international law in putting its services, 
especially the use of the port of Honolulu, at the disposal of the 
United States military forces, and laid itself open to any reprisal 
which Spain might wish to make. 

The Hawaiian people accepted the possible consequences of their 
unneutrality with open eyes, for they felt themselves so mtich a 

S of America as to make the war as much their own as though 
had by formal treaty allied themselves with the United States, 
annexation not been accomplished, no doubt punitive meas¬ 
ures of some sort would have been evoked against the little 
Hawaiian community. 

The treaty so strongly endorsed by President McKinley con¬ 
tinued to languish in the Benate, until the march of events became 
too strong. The Battle of Bfanila Bay extended America across 
the Pacific and made Hawaii essential to Ain^loa*s new role in the 
world. Annexation was finally consummated in these war days 
by a joint resolution of Congress accepting, ratifying, and confirm¬ 
ing the cession by the Hawaiian Government. The cession re¬ 
ferred to was the resolution of the Hawaiian Senate containing the 
full text of the pending treaty, and for HawaU accepting, ratifying, 
and confirming that document. 

The treaty provided that **those islands shall be tnoorporated into 
^e United States as an integral part thereof* and the ratification at 
that treaty by the Hawaiian Senate, as required by the Constitution 
of the RepuhUo of HawaU, is referred to in the jcUst resolution of 
annexation as the cession on the part oi HawaU upon which the 
joint resolution was based. The joint resolution, therefore, incor¬ 
porated into itself the said bests of annexation as much as though 
the resolution itself had contained the above j^toase. 

The joint resolution was finally adopted by Congress on July li 
1898. The formalities attending annexation were not effected, how¬ 
ever, until Aueusit IX, 1898, when Harold M. Bewail, Minister of the 
united States to Hawaii, printed a certified oc^ of the resolution 
to President Dole, and the sovereignty and property of the Republic 
of Hawaii was transferred to the United States of America. 

Mr. Sewall’s Instructions from Secretary of State W. P. I3ay, con- 
talxied in the latter’s letter of July 8, 1898, read, in part, as follows: 


’Herewith a copy of a joint resolution of Congress lor annextof 
the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, 

”By the preamble to this resolution it is recited that the Goyem- 
ment ol the BepubUq of |lawaU hts in due form signified its consent 
In the manner provided by Its constitution *to cede* * • *. 

’’These recitals, it will be observed, are made In the language of 
the treaty of annexation, concluded at Washington on the I6th day 
of Jtine 1897. They, as well as the other terms of the treaty, were 
advisedly incorporated in the joint resolution heoause they embody 
the terms of cession which have not only been agreed upon by the 
two Qovernments but Which have also been ratified lyv the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii. ’X!he joint resolution, therefore, 
accepts, ratifies, and confirms on the part of the United States the 
cession formerly agreed to and approved by the BepubUo of HawaU/* 

At the ceremony in Honolulu, when presenting the certified copy 
of the joint resolution of annexation to President Dole, Minister 
Sewall said: ’’This joint resolution ratifies and confirms the ceasion 
formally consented to and approved by the Republic of HAwali.” 

President Ikile, in reply, said: 

**A treaty of political union having been made and the cession 
formally consented to by the Republic of Hawaii having been ac¬ 
cepted by the United States of America, X now. In the Interest of 
the Hawaiian body politic, and with fun confidence in the honor, 
j\istlce, and friendship of the American people, yield up to you as 
representative of the United States the sovereignty and public prop¬ 
erty of the Hawaiian Islands ” 

After the salute to the Hawaiian flag and its lowering, Mr. SewaB 
said: 

**Mr. President, in the name of the United States, 1 accept the 
transfer of the sovereignty and property of the HawaUan Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The American flag was then hoisted and saluted. The Minister 
then congratulated **1118 fellow countrymen” on the consummation 
of the national policies of the two countries. 

*rhus annexation was accomplished In accordance with the prece¬ 
dent established when the RepubUc of Texas was admitted to the 
Union as a State by a joint resolution of Congress. In annexing 
Hawaii In this manner, Congress did not have the authority to 
alter the terms agreed upon in the pending treaty. The joint 
resolution specifically ’’accepts, ratifies, and confirms on the part 
of the United States the cession formerly agreed to and apmved 
by the Republic of HawaU/* The only cession to which Hawaii 
had agreed was that provided by the treaty. If the nature of the 
agreement had been changed by Congress, both parties would have 
had to signify their acceptance of the new conditions. 

In the spirit of the treaty provisions, and of the assurances by 
the respon^ble spokesmen of the National Government. Congress, 
by the act of April 80, 1900, organized HawaU as an incorporated 
Territory of the United States. American citizenship was extended 
to all the citizens of the former republic, all Federal laws became 
appUcable to the islands, and a territorial government was set up 
in accordance with American practice tor the preceding 113 yeara 

This Is the story in brief of the background of HawaU for the 
years preceding annexation, of the steps that led to its annexation 
by a joint resolution, and of Its present status as an incorporated 
Territory of the United States and an Integral part of the Nation. 
I was present in the palace grounds when the Hawaiian flag was 
hauled down, never again to be the banner of an Independent 
nation, but continued in use as our ’’state” flag. I saw the Amer¬ 
ican flag hoisted In its stead, and sensed, even though but a boy, 
the feeling of pride, and relief and security that that ceremony 
brought to the people of the islands. 

Annexation brought no great changes and required no material 
readjustments, because Hawaii’s past comprised no period of domi¬ 
nation by any foreign nation. ’The ancient Polynesian culture of 
its native people, the contributions of immigrant groups, add color 
and variety to the local scene. But Hawaii’s institutions and way 
of life, its customs and standards of behavior, were rooted in English 
and American patterns long before annexation took place. I my¬ 
self Illustrate that fact, horn In Hawaii of Scotch. New England* 
and Hawaiian anoestry, descended in the fifth generation from that 
Yankee tailor who settled In the Islands in 2793, when George Wash¬ 
ington was still President of the United States, and this city oC 
Washington had yet to become the Capital. 

Under the Constitution of the United States and the Organic Act 
passed for Its own government. Hawaii simply took its place as 
another Territory. Its statute law. based on the common law, 
remained in full force where not Inconsistent with the Constitu¬ 
tion and the Organic Act. *1116 reorganization of the local gov¬ 
ernment was easily carried oqt, because Hawaii aireadv had meet 
features of American governmental Institutions, including free 
public schools, estahhehed in the islands soon after they had been 
inaugurated in Massachusetts. This year, 2940, marlrs the one- 
hundredth anniversary of free public education in Hawaii, The 
President of the former Republic of Hawaii, Sanford B. Dole, son 
of an American missionary to the Islands, became the first Gov¬ 
ernor of the Territory; the public employees of the Republic con¬ 
tinued in their positions as employees of the Territory; the pec^fie 
of the Islands, already versed Sn the principles and forms of demo¬ 
cratic government, promptly organized along national politioal 
lines, and both American political parties are well represented In 
Hawaii. 

As a Territory, Hawaii follows the preosdsfits of American history* 
Its people accept an ^ vespomlbUitlee of their American citiaen- 
sbip. tooth lAdlvMItiany and cOlleetlvely. ’They share v^lth an Amer¬ 
icans the full benefits of American economic and panuoal institu¬ 
tions. As a Territory, Hawaii accepts no lesser place under the* 
flag than even a State, except in those specific limitations appU- 
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mbl 0 to Its territorial status. As a Teirltory, Hawaii has fulfilled 
every possible test that can be applied to It. And finally, as a 
^rrlt<^, Hawaii has the right, by the basic principles of our 
^erican democracy, to aspire to statehood, and to take for granted 
that when Congress decides it is ready for statehood It will be 
admitted into the sisterhood of States as the forty-ninth State. 


Statue of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Thursday, January 18, 1940 


DESCRIPnON BY DAVID LYNN 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I submit, herewith, a description of the Statue 
of Freedom which our Architect, Mr. David Lynn, has very 
kindly given me in response to my request. 

1 am placing this in the Congressional Record at this 
time so that the Members of Congress may have a convenient 
and complete record of the Statue of Freedom available. I 
am doing this because I discovered recently a considerable 
confusion In the minds of Members regarding the statue on 
top of the Capitol dome. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The statue surmounting the dome of the United States Capitol, 
and facing to the east, is officially known as the Statue of Freedom. 
It Is 19 feet, 6 Inches high, weighs 14,985 pounds, and cost, ex¬ 
clusive of erecting In place, $23,706.82. 

The figure is that of a woman In flowing draperies with 
her right hand resting upon the hilt of a sheathed sword and her 
left holding a wreath and grasping a shield. At the waist, a 
brooch bearing the letters ‘‘U. S." holds the drapery In place. The 
head Is covered by a helmet encircled with stars and surmounted 
by a crest composed of an eagle’s head and a bold arrangement of 
feathers, suggested by the costume of our Indian tribes. 

As a protection from lightning, 10 bronze points, tipped with 
platinum, are placed as follows: One on the head, six on the feathers 
in the headdress, one on each shoulder, and one on the shield. 

The statue was designed by Thomas Crawford, the father of 
F. Mkrlon Crawford, the novelist, and the plaster model for which 
he received $3,000 was executed in the Crawford stiKllos in Home. 
Mr. Crawford died in 1857, before the model was shipped from his 
studio. Shipment was subsequently made on April 19, 1859, on 
the bark Emilp Taylor. The bark, having sprung a leak, put into 
Gibraltar for repairs, after which the voyage was resumed. En¬ 
countering stormy weather, leaks again developed, and part of the 
cargo, such cus bales of rags and cases of citron, was thrown over¬ 
board, but on the 27th of July, the leeJi having Increased to such 
an extent, it was determined for safety to put into Bermuda. 
Upon surveys held, the vessel was condemned and sold. The cargo, 
which had been landed and stored, was finally forwarded to its 
destination as Indicated in the records, which show that in 
December 185& Tappan As Starbuck, of New York, acting as general 
agents fen* the United States in the receipt and forwarding of the 
statuary, notified Captain Meigs, in charge of the work at the 
Capitol, that the bark, O. W. Horton, from Bermuda, had arrived 
with some of the statuary on board. It was not possUale to bring 
all of the statuary, and as late as March 30, 1860, the last ctf the 
statuary, or portions of the model, were shipped from New York 
to Washington by the schooner. Statesman. 

The contract for casting the statue in bronse was awarded to 
Clark Mills, whose foundry was located In the northeast section of 
the District of Columbia Just olT the Bladensburg Hoad and about 2 
miles from Bladensburg, Md. On May 17, 1861, on account of the 
existing conditions due to the Civil War. captain Meigs, superin¬ 
tendent of construction of the United States Capitol, Issued orders 
to stop work on the statue. 

The annual report of Thomas U. Walter, architect of the Capitol 
extension, dated November X, 1862, states that **the statue of 
Freedom, which is intended as the crowning feature of the dome, 
is completed and removed to the grounds east of the Capitol, where 
it has been placed on a temporary pedestal in order that the public 
may have an opportunity to examine it before It Is raised to its 
destined position." 

The hour of 12 m. December 2, 1863, was selected for the comple¬ 
tion of the erection of the statue In place on the dome. Pour of 
the sections had been previously raised to their places and firmly 
eecured to the structure, leaving the nfth section, embracing the 
head and shoulders, to constitute the crowning feature, the hoisting 
and adjusting of which was the occasion of a special order, No. 
248, of the War Department, which provided that at the moment at 
which a flag was displayed from the statue, a national salute of 35 


guns should be fired from a field battery on Capitol HUI, the last 
gun from this salute to be answered by a similar salute from tjoa 12 
forts which at that time constituted a line of fartifioation4 sur¬ 
rounding the city of Washington. 

Precisely at 12 m. on the aforesaid 2d day of December 1663, the 
crowning feature of the statue was started from the ground In 
front of the Capitol by means of the steam hoisting apparatus which 
had been successfully used for the construction of the entire dome, 
and in 20 minutes it reached the height of 300 feet, when it was 
moved to Its place and firmly attached to the remaining portion of 
the figure. As soon as it was adjusted the American flag was un¬ 
furled over its head and the national salute was fired. 

The original plaster model from which the bronze statue was 
cast is now on exhibition in the old building of the National 
Museum in Washington. D. O. 


The Price of Hogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1940 

ARTICLE FROM IHE OBDAB RAI^DS GAZETTE OP JANUARY 14, 

1940 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CoNdRsssioNAL Record, I desire to oaH atten-* 
tion to a conversation I personally overheard while riding 
with Congressman Martin recent^ at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
which is very well set out in an article appearing in the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette of January 14, as follows: 

Washington. —^Representative Tom Martin, of Iowa City, learned 
about Iowa In North Carolina the other day. In a talk with a 
private soldier who chaufieured him to meet a train, Martin 
learned one of the reasons the price of Iowa hogs is so low. 

Martin was at Fort Bragg, N. C., on an expedition of the Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. On the 
way to catch his train back to Washington, he fell into conversa¬ 
tion with the driver of his car, which he abridges as follows, 
quoting the soldier: 

"My father Is a farmer down in Bouth Carolina. Our principal 
crop was cotton until this new larm program came along. Then we 
took a lot of our land out of cotton, getting paid tor doing so, and 
put It Into com." 

"Well, what do you do with yam com? You don’t eat aU of it 
yourselves, do you?" 

"Oh, no, sir; we feed it to hogs. We tased to raise 70 to 80 hogs 
a year, and now we’re getting up toward 300." 

"What do you do with the hogs?" 

"We sell them on the market, and the price we’re getting tor 
them is terrible. It's certainly not what It used to be/’ 

Then MAitTZN oaSrM a question the scfidler dldn^t trir to answat. 
It was: 

"Do you think the kUltng of little pigs and the reduction of com 
acreage by Iowa farmers have had anything to do with the price 
you are getting for your hogs?" 

, "Now, that was Just a casual c onve rsation, but it shows what Is 
happening down Booth Carolina way," says Martin. "It needs no 
comment by me." 


How Will the War Situation Affect Unemployment? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES KRAMER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEOTATIVES 
, January 18, 1940 

ADDRESS BY JOHN M. CARMODY, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
WORKS AGENCY. BEFORE THE TOWN HALL OP THE AIR, 
NOVEMBER 9, 1939 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recently Mr. John M. Car- 
mody, Federal Works Administrator, discussed unemploy¬ 
ment as It may be affected by the war situation over the 
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Tbwn HaH of the Air, 9mA I bdieve his remarks are of par¬ 
ticular interest to the MSemhers 61 the Congress at this time. 
With the permission of the House, I include his address in 
my remarks. 

Through tbs business news these days runs a new note of buoy¬ 
ancy and cmtlmisin. Orders are coming In and industrial activity 
Is close to the 1690 level. Furthermore, the r^;>eal of the arms em¬ 
bargo is accompanied by stones that England and France are 
planning to spend a bUllon dollars In this country in the course of 
the next year on war implements and supplies. Finally, on top 
of it all, come reports of Increased defense appropnatlons and a 
new and bifl^ naval building program. It is easy to lose perspec¬ 
tive in the dlasy swirl of figures and reports and to Imagine our 
major economic problems, Including unemployment, are, or soon 
will be, solved. Calm ai^praleal of the situation Is necessary, tiet’s 
drop the wishful and unrealistic thinking and get down to cases. 

As I have said, our total production and our total emploinnent 
are practically back to the boom year of 1920, when only two or 
three xnllllon men were out of work. Today there are about 9,000.000 
out of work. Employment is almost back to 1920, but unemploy¬ 
ment iB not. Why Is that? 

The reason Is that the population Is still growing. There are 
about 600^000 more wm^kera every year. To get back to 1929 Is 
not good enough, because we have about 6,000,000 more people look¬ 
ing for jobs. In order to take up this extra 6,000,000 we have to 
expand all along the line. 

What can we expect from the war boom? 

When 3 rou add it all up the amount of new cash spending by 
foreign nations, bo far as we can see now, will not give emplo 3 rment 
to more than half a million men. 

I warmly endorse the statement of Eugene O. Oraoe, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, when he sasrs. "We don’t want any 
war—we prefer peace—I’d like to see a situation where we’d never 
sell another gun, another battleship, or another projectile. I’d like 
to see the world stop destroying values and start creating values, 
and that would spell better business profits.** 

You and 1 know that much of our economic distress during 
the last 10 years is attributable to the dislocations arising from 
the last great war. If history repeats Its usual story we shall find 
that today’s war will actually add in the long run to the number 
of our unemployed and will Increase the urgency of our unem¬ 
ployment problem. 

We can’t have any sustained prosperity without having Increased 
purchasing power. The use of idle surplus savings for financing 
public works stimulates profitable Industrial activity, puts wages 
In the pockets of our workers and money in the till of the comer 
grocer. 

You may wonder why the relief cost and the W. P. A. don’t grow 
smaller every time business grows better. Let me give you some 
figures. 

There are 9,000.000 unemployed, more or less. Out of these 
9.000,000: 

There are 2,000,000 on W. P. A, 

There are, perhaps, 1,000,000 Idle workers In families that have 
one worker on W. P. A. 

There are 1,000,000 employable workers on direct relief. That’s 
4,000,000. 

That leaves 5,000.000 unemployed workers with no W. P. A. jobs, 
no W, P. A. relatives, and no direct relief. Not many still have 
savings left. How do they live? Most of them probably live on 
their relatives, or by not pa 3 rlng their grocers and landlords. When 
they come to the end of these resources, they have to go on relief. 
These 6,000,000 forgotten men are the reason that relief does not go 
down when business goes up. 

Business will have to hire not 1,000,000 workers but several 
million before It crosses this gap of 6*000,000 and begins to eat 
Into the number on W. P. A. or straight relief. 

If anyone asks you "What ere we going to do about unemploy¬ 
ment?" You ask him if he thinks business will invest the 620,000,- 
000,000 axmuaily which are required to solve our unemployment 
problem. 

Business men had a shot of confidence this fall and Invested In 
Inventories, piling up goods on the shelves in the hope of better busi¬ 
ness to come. The industrial production Index has gone up to 120. 
within 6 points of 1929. Yet most of the experts do not expect this 
little boom to go on much after January 1, because Inventories 
have run ahead of consumer buying. Mr. Weir has called this a 
cream-puff boom. The same thing, In more drastic form, happened 
In 1937. Xt Illustrates the fact that when production gets too far 
ahead of consumer buying, business has to fall off until buying 
catches up. 

Before 1928 private Investments amounted to about $16,000,000,000 
a year, but after 1929 we found that many of these investments were 
unsound. Today bustness men are more cautious. Z am told that 
sentiment In financial circles Is against building vast new muni¬ 


tions plants. You can ask anyone In the ootton<^textlle bustnees. 
or In sugar, lumber, canning, oement. or automobiles, how much 
new plant is needed tn his line, and he will tell you it is needed in 
some other line. 

Public works and pubUc services have to be used to helpitll the 
gap that cannot be filled by sound private laveetment. We have 
great opportunities for the employment of money and labor on 
useful public work. 

There are still hundreds of towns that need waterworks and 
sewers, to Improve health, Increase property values, and reduce fire 
insurance costs. This ooimtry can go In on a large scale tor soil 
conservation, for protection of forests, lor control of disease, all at a 
profit. Reliable authorities say we are short more than 8,000,000 
dwelling units. There are thousands of miles of road that can be 
improved to the great benefit of traffic and of the automobile 
business. 

It Is generally agreed that one of the best exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair was the Futurama of General Motors. This pic¬ 
ture of the world of tomorrow spread before the eyes of millions 
xnagniflcent new superhighways—an artist’s conception of highways 
which could only be built as a part of future putfllo-works pro¬ 
grams; hlghwairs to be financed and maintained by yom Govern¬ 
ment. Had the Federal Government produced the Futurama, the 
Futurama would have been attacked as outrageous propaganda for 
a continuing program of public works. 

A recent round-table discussion here In New York City on unem¬ 
ployment, in which Wendell WiUkle, Nelson Bookefeller, and other 
leaders In Industry and finance took part, unanimously agreed that 
"social gains of the last few years must be kept," and "Government 
expenditure should make provision for the unemployed, even If this 
involves deficit financing." These conclusions by conservative busi¬ 
nessmen and bankers mark a great advance In social thinking since 
10 years ago, when the leaders of Industry and finance were advo¬ 
cating apple selling as a cure for unemployment. 

Senator WAomiR and Mayor LaGuardla are among the earliest 
advocates and stanchest supporters of the Idea of providing needed 
employment by substantial programs of public works. Here In their 
home city, within a few miles of this hall, are three monuments to 
their vision and to their faith In public enterprise: Trlborough 
Bridge, built with funds provided by the Public Works Administra¬ 
tion; the finest airport in the world, at North Beach, built by the 
Work Projects Administration; and Queensbrldge Houses, financed 
by the United States Housing Authority. Some of you may have 
witnessed the hollng-through of the magnificent East River mid¬ 
town tunnel here in New York City yesterday. 

In every part of the United States schools, hospitals, roads, and 
other public works built In the last 7 years with public fimds have 
improved communities and provided needed em^oyment to their 
citizens. 

Some of the public works are a self-liquidating Investment by 
the Government; others will pay the taxpayers direct. It costs 
money to have malaria; it costs money to get rid of It; but it costs 
less to put In the W. P. A. and kill the mosquitoes than to go 
on having the disease. It costs money to send thousands of 0. C. O. 
boys to fight forest fires, but it costs less to stop the fires than 
to let them burn. 

Finally, and this Is the main point, it coete the taxpayers money 
to hire anybody. But it is more profitable to pay a man $1,000 and 
get useful work done than to give hhn $500 and get nothing. The 
one thing we can’t afford is letting workers sit idle, losing their 
skill, their health, and their courage, while the years go by. 

In the past 7 years we have added billions of dollars' worth of 
public works to our national wealth. This is a better record than 
we had In the twenties, when we lost several billions financing 
public works and private industrial plants In foreign countries, 
and the foreigners got the public works and the new plants. I 
have seen them in Germany with my own eyes. 

We may get some further increase of employment from war busi¬ 
ness. Private Investment on a sound basis might expand to take 
a million or two more workers. But there Is no sign of any early 
expansion of private employment on a large enou^ scale to wipe 
out unemployment. 

I believe that in order to be reasonably prosperous we also need 
to expand every kind of internal Improvement that we know to be 
profitable. By hiring unemployed men to build up our own 
country we can create enough sound home-made prosperity so 
that we need not base our good times on the misfortunes of Europe. 

In conclusion, I want to say that democracy here cannot be bas^ 
on fine phrases; It must be based on the conviction that democracy 
is best because It works—^It provides Jobs, Income, and security. 

It is our business as a nation to see that It does work, We can¬ 
not afford to neglect the challenge. The means Ue at hand—the 
stimulation of business, the expansion of useful public work, the 
creation of a wide base of purcnaslng power through programs of 
work and security. This is the new frontier we need to create In 
order to assure once more the traditional right to work, the right 
to a decent Uvlzig, and the continuation of our democratic system. 
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Faniier>Labor Association of Minnesota Expresses 
Its Opposition to United States Participation in 
War; Supports Domestic Social and Economic 
Improvement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. R. T. BUCKLER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1940 


STATEMENT BY THE STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
MINNESOTA FARMER-LABOR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record I desire to insert a 
statement Issued by the State central committee of the Min¬ 
nesota Parmer-Labor Association following a meeting held on 
January 7 at the Labor Temple, in St. Paul, Minn. I want 
to make this declaration on the subject of Congress and 
the war available to the Members of this House and to the 
public at large since I believe it embodies a policy and a 
program for the best welfare of our people. 

The release by the State committee of the Parmer-Labor 
Association is as follows: 

This meeting of the State committee of the Farmer-Labor Asso¬ 
ciation of Minnesota takes place at a significant moment, namely, 
the National Congress is starting another session, and during that 
session its actions are bound to be Influenced by the fact that 
another war has broken out In Europe and this war is steadily 
threatening to spread into a second World War. 

In view of these facts, the State committee of the Parmer-Labor 
Association Issues the following statement to the public, and for the 
special consideration of Farmer-Labor clubs and affiliates through¬ 
out Minnesota; 

Wc are opposed to international military aggression. 

We do not believe it Is either fair or honest to ask men and women 
to be indifferent to what Is happening abroad. Such an attitude 
does not lead to neutrality; it can only lead to either ignorance or 
hypocrisy. People should seek information about what is happening, 
and how these events affect American life and economy. Further¬ 
more, It is only natural and right that they should form conclusions 
and Judgments on the basis of the best and most authentic informa¬ 
tion that can be secured. 

At the same time It is all important to remember that going to 
war will not lessen our tax burdens nor balance the Budget;* It will 
not solve unemployment, feed the hungry, or create more wealth; It 
will not provide pensions for our senior citizens, education for our 
children, and better houses and health services for people with low 
Incomes. 

Going to war will not give oxir farmers cost-of-productlon and 
parity prices; It will not Increase the real buying power of labor’s 
wages; It will not halt profiteering, but will Increase it; and it 
wUl not save civil liberties in our own country, which should seek 
to be the world’s last and Indestructible stronghold of democratic 
freedom. 

Therefore: 

(1) We are opposed to again sending American boys and men to 
shed their blood on foreign soil In another International slaughter. 

(2) While we are firm believers In the adequate defense of 
American territory and borders, we are opposed to tislng the needs 
of an expanded military and naval program as an excuse for 
cutting down relief and Government assistance to hard-pressed 
farmers and unemployed workers. 

(8) Finally, w© are opposed to rising the existence of a war In 
Europe as an excuse for dropping social and economic reform at 
home. 

We urge the people to notify their Representatives and Senators 
In Washington that they do not want this Congress to permit a 
black-out of progress In America at this crucial moment in our 
country’s history. America’s best defense at this moment lies in 
Its preservation of civil liberties and progress toward increased 
eoonoxnio welfare for all its citizens. 


Cotton, Land, and People: A Statement of the 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Janmry 18, 1940 


ADDRESS BY I. W. DUGGAN 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have Just read the speech 
of the Honorable I. W. Duggan, director of the southern di¬ 
vision of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration on the 
subject of Cotton, Land, and People: A Statement of the Prob¬ 
lem. This address was delivered before the American Farm 
Economic Association at Philadelphia, Pa., on December 28, 
1939, and it constitutes in my opinion as careful an analysis 
In a limited space of the fundamental problems of the farm¬ 
ing South as I have yet read. 1 commend the careful study 
of this speech by all who are genuinely interested in the solu¬ 
tion of the great problem of the South, if not of the Nation. 
The address is as follows: 

My efforts here today will be directed at calling attention to 
certain problems of the South. I am not going to suggest ways 
of solving these problems, or even review what has been done or 
Is being done to remedy them. I am simply “Jumping the rab¬ 
bits.” Others on the program will do the shooting, and I am 
sure they are adequately supplied with ammunition. They wUl 
tell you how these problems can be solved. 

Cotton is the basic crop in the agricultural life of the South. 
In the 10 principal cotton States—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ok¬ 
lahoma, and Texas—the economic welfare of virtually every citizen, 
regardless of personal activities, rests In a large measure upon an 
agricultural foundation of which cotton is the keystone. 

The 10 cotton States, which are the basis of this discussion, 
are famed for many crops, but the annual average cash income 
In these States from cotton alone Is more than the annual cash 
Income from all of the other crops and livestock enterprises com¬ 
bined. Cotton has maintained its dominant place In these 10 
States In spite of low prices, boll weevils, overproduction, foreign 
competition, synthetic fibers, and other limiting factors. 

Cotton Is a "money crop” upon which the farmers of these 
States have long depended for cash to pay bills and operating ex¬ 
penses. Regardless of how low prices may be, there Is always a 
market for cotton, even at the smallest crossroads hamlet, where 
a farmer can exchange his lint and seed for cash. Regardless of 
what a farm may produce for food and feed, the fact remains that 
It must also produce some crop or crops which can be sold for* 
cash. Money must be had to pay taxes and labor and buy clothes, 
seed, fertilizer, machinery, and other things the farm Itself cannot 
produce. To get this cash Income, southern farmers have long 
depended upon King Cotton, despite the fact that this ruthless 
ruler has built a sprawling and densely populated kingdom where 
poverty and low Income prevail. 

Let’s take a look at some of the statistics which show in striking 
fashion the dominant position of cotton In the States that produce 
the bulk of It. 

During the 12 years 1924-35, the annual gross farm Income from 
cotton and cottonseed In the 10 principal cotton States averaged 
$1,019;000,000. This figure represented 41 percent of the average 
total gross farm Income in these States from all crops and live¬ 
stock enterprises combined; 69 percent of the gross Income from 
crops alone; and was 39 percent larger than the gross income from 
livestock enterprises. Prom the standpoint of cash Income, cotton 
occupies an even more important position than Is Indicated from 
the gross-income data. For the 10 States, the average cash Income 
from cotton in the 12 years, 1924-36, amounted to 63 percent of 
the cash income from all crops and livestock enterprises combined; 
67 percent of the cash income from crops alone, and was 158 per¬ 
cent more than the cash Income from livestock enterprises. In 
Individual States cotton looms even more Important. In Mis¬ 
sissippi, for example, where 66 percent of the people live on farms, 
the Income from cotton during the 12 years has varied from 65 
percent to 83 percent of the total cash farm Income. 
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Anothar ix 3 idlcatla& ctf ^amtitui^ of eottouia tbB li the 
niimbor of farms on which cotton is produced. In 1934 cotton was 
produced on 1368,007 of the 3,713.397 farms In the 10 principal 
cotton States. According to the last decennial census, more than 
80 percent of the farms jmdtsoltig cotton In these States received 
at least 40 perc ent of their total income from cotton. Total farm 
population of the United States Is 81.8 million, and of this ntunber 
approxlmatahr 10300,000 live on cotton farms and derive the major 
portion, and in manir cases their entire cash Inoome, from the 
production of cotton. 

Still another indication Is the large proportion of the cultivated 
acreage which is devoted to cotton, tn. 1924, 48 percent of the 
cultivated acreage in the 10 States named was devoted to cotton; 
in 1929, 44 percent; and In 1934, 27.3 percent. 

Cotton is not only important to the farm population of the South 
but to the region’s entire population. In these 10 States many 
faclUtles have been dev>^ 0 {^ to flnaaoe. transport, handle, and 
process the cotton crop. In some areas even the educational system 
is built around the cotton economy. The Income from cotton de- 
termlM to a large d^pnee the funds available for education, and 
In many rural areas the school session Is adjusted so as not to oon- 
lUot with the peak of labor requirements in the production of 
cotton. 

The first and most Important problem of the South is that of 
low income. To state the problem simply, there Just Is not enough 
total agricultural Income in the South to suppoH the region’s es- 
tramely dense farm population. In the 10 principal cotton States, 
47 percent of all the people live on farms. The average per capita 
Income of these rural people fe unbeltevsbly smaH. are, as 

the President has so aptly stated, '’*lll-fed, IQ^othed, m-housed.^ 
Many. If not all, of theee Ills can be traced cUrectly to an inadequate 
Inoome. There Is no hope of oorreoting these ills through the redls- 
tntnitlon of the avaitable income, because that Income is so small 
and so Inadequate that even if it were redistributed there still 
would not be enough to go around. The first problem is to increase 
the total Income going to the South so there wSU be more to divide 
among Its d^ise farm population. 

The gross per capita farm Income for the 10 principal cotton 
States for the years 1024-35 averaged $184. For the first 5 years of 
this pertod the average per capita gross i nc om e was $238, and for 
the last 5 years it averaged $127. The cash-income figures are even 
more algauknnt. For the first 5 years this cash per capita farm 
Inoome amounted to $190, and for the last 5 years It amounted to 
only $95. It Is Impossible to distribute such a small cash Income 
80 as to give a minimum purchaslzig power to the entire farm 
population. It is impossible to achieve or maintain even an un- 
American standard of living on a per capita income that low. 

Out of this Inadequate inoome it is necessary for producers to pay 
certain production costs, so that the income left for living is a 
much smaller figure. The cash out-of-pocket costs of growing 
cotton, the most important crop, is relatively large. The average 
cost for fertilizer alone for the years 1923-32, inclusive, for the 10 
States amounted to $2.07 an acre. Fertilizer costs ranged from an 
average of 25 cents an acre in Oklahoma to $7.40 an acre in North 
Carolina. The oost of fertilizer per acre is usually highest In the 
areas of densest farm population. 

The cropland per capita of farm population in the South is far 
too small. In 8 of the 10 principal cotton States there is less 
than 8 acres, and In 5 of these States there is less than 6 acres 
of crqdand per capita of farm population. More than one-third 
of aU the farms in the United States are located In the 10 principal 
cotton-producing States. Out of the national farm population of 
almost 32300300 people, more than 13300300 live on all types 
of farms In these 10 States. With this dense farm peculation and 
limited cropland, the farming units of the South are generally 
too small to penatt effleient operation and to support the average 
family. Even with the most intensive cultivation. Ignoring for 
the time being the limiting factor of markets, 5 acres of cropland 
per capita is not suflkclent to maintain a atandard of living equal 
to the average for all United States farmers. It is not probable 
that over a long period of time the denee farm population of the 
South can be supported on the limited cropland of the area. 

Cotton has been the souroe of cash income in the South, because, 
in addition to being naturally adapted to the area, It has returned 
over a long period a higher inoome on both a per-acre and a per- 
hour basis than any other major crop except tobaooo. Aooordlng 
to an extensive study made by the Bureau of Agricultural Boo- 
nomics, the per-aore and per-man-bour returns from cotton sra 
small, but they are still far in excess of any other crop universally 
•ttoted to the South and for which there Is a ready cash market. 

T^ retmms from crops other than cotton and tohacco might 
be eomevdiat higher if such crops were planted on the best land tn 
the area, but they would still foil far short of equaling the Income 
from cotton or tobacco. 

In the report on the same study there ts shown the estimated 
average aareege required to produce $190 worth of products from 
certain Uveetook euteipriMe and from cotton In dght of the prin¬ 
cipal cotton States, on the basis of average yields and prices in 
the 10 years 1923-32. Texas and Oklahoma were omitted because 
the principal livestock areas In those States are not cotton-produc¬ 
ing areas to a large extent. 

As shown by this study, about to over 8 times as many acres 
were required to produce $100 worth of products in the case 
of dairying, beef cattle, and hogs than in the case of cotton. 
Even poultry required a third more acreage than cotton to pro¬ 


duce $100 worth of prcducW. Tbm wdatMy low leturim fixm 
Uvestodc cnteriwlaeB In theee fitatee are attributed to the low 
average yields of feed crops and the low carrying capacity of most 
pastuiee. The ettiaU aoeeagi of eroplaiid per oa^ta is also one of 
the limiting factors In Increasing Uwestoch produbticim Other lim¬ 
iting factors are the large Investment required In livestock enter¬ 
prises, the lack of training and experience in livestock production, 
and the system of fSm tenure. Losses Ibom disease and insect 
pests still edveteely affect the eiqhuuScm of the hveekock industry. 

In the 10 principal cotton-pMuolng States the 1935 census 
showed that of a total of 2,714,000 farms there were 758,000 without 
dairy cows; 978300 without hogs; and 840.900 without even a 
chicken. These figures show the drastic need for expanded pro¬ 
duction of livestock to meet home needs. The livestock that Is 
produced In the 10 States is xrot an accurate guide to the number 
used on farms because of the large-scale livestock Industry in the 
noncotton areas of Texas and Oklahoma, and local areas in other 
States. The facts are that a considerable portion of the livestock 
and livestock products goes to market, and though originating in 
these States, does not fumlSh a part of the diet requireiixents of 
cotton farmers who are tinable to afford these products. 

In a recent preliminary stiidy by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics It is estimated that an additional five and eight-tenths 
million acres of cropland and eight and seven-tenths million acres 
of pasture land would have been required in 1937 to furnish a 
m i n i mum adequate diet for farm famlUee in 8 of these 10 States. 
North Caroitna and Tennessee are the two States excluded in this 
study. The same study showed that more than three-quarters of a 
million additional dairy cows were needed in 1937 to supply the 
dairy products and 15,000,000 more «*lck«n8 were needed to supply 
the eggs alone for a minlmfiim adequate diet. 

Here again the problem of dense farm population and limited 
cropland is an important factor, because the profitable production 
of livestock requires adequate pastures and plenty of home-grown 
feed. Few farms in the Cotton Belt can further take away from 
thalr **oaah” crops the land needed for pastures and feed. Further¬ 
more, the South, except for certain well-defined areas, is not weU 
adapted to grazing. There are no universally adapted perennial or 
btennial legumes In the South which provide grazing and forage. 

Some observers have been keenly interested in the possible 
expansion of the livestock industry in the South under the Agri- 
eultural Adjustment Admlnlstratian’s program of diverting cotton 
acreage. The program not only permits but encourages the pro¬ 
duction of food and feed needed for hobse use, but there are defi¬ 
nite restrictions on the use of diverted acres for commercial pro¬ 
duction, In addition, not all of the land diverted from cotton is 
available for food and feed, as it Is necessary to devote consider¬ 
able acreage to soil-conserving and soil-building uses if the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil is to be restored and maintained. 

It is estimated that 282,000300 acres In the United States have 
been badly damaged by erosion. Of this amoimt, approximately 
SO percent is in the 10 Cotton States. An additional large portion 
of the cropland of the South is damaged by moderate erosion. 
The system of tenure, the cropping system, the low income, the 
topography, and the climate have, for a long period, contributed to 
the depletion of the soil. 

Sharecroppers and tenants who stay on a farm for only 1, 2, or 3 
years have not been interested in expending the labor and money 
necessary to conserve and build the soil. Moreover, they have not 
known how to do this, and the management has not encouraged 
them along this line. The farm income has been so low that every 
dollar was needed for bare subsistence. Money could not be spared 
to buy the seed and fertilizer needed in soil-conserving practices- 

Because of the dense farm population and the low Income, too 
much of the land of the South has been devoted to soil-depleting. 
Intertllltid, cash crops which leave the soil bare during the open 
winters, the season of heaviest ranfall in most of the region. 
Much of the cropland, especially In the Piedmont areas, should not 
be planted to row crops because it is too steep for cultivation. 
Nevertheless, it is continually cropped year after year in cotton and 
corn because of the need for land. To keep a cover on the soil 
throughout the year In mudh of the South It is necessary to plant 
both a winter and a sumtxiier cover cxxip. In most cases the seed for 
winter cover crops has to be Imported from without the region and 
requires an out-of-pocket cash outlay. To get satisfactory xesulta 
from cover crops In the South it Is necessary on mtich of the land 
to apply pbosi^ate or lime, or both, which also requires a cash 
outlay. 

The opportunities for supplementary farm Inoome from forest 
enterprises are not beh^ used to benefit the fanner to the fullest 
extent in the South. The lack of stability in the farm population, 
the length of time before income can be realleed, and the slae of farm 
units all hinder developnaent of forest enterprises. 

The stozy of forestry in the South In most instances is a story of 
axploitatlon. From my rather limited observations the present 
opezmtia&s of the pulp mills are toe last sti^^es in the exptoitttton 
of the forests of the South. Many farmers have told me of the low 
prices they have received for wood sold to the pulp mills. That is 
distressing news today but what concerns me most is that it fore¬ 
shadows further depletion in the years ahead of the South's once 
magnificent forests. Improved forestry methods are needed and 
Improved wood management would be an asset to cotton farmers. 

Probably one of the most-discussed problems of the South is the 
high rate of farm tenancy. It seems to me, however, that the 
South’s system of tenure, the cropping system, and the credit system 
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h»ve grown up together and are so closely Intertwined that It is 
difficult to deal with any one separately. 

Sharecropping dates hack to the War between the States and Is 
an outgrowth of the conditions following the emancipation of the 
slaves. The planter had possession of the land and, in many cases, 
the tools and equipment, but no money with which to employ 
labor. The laborer had no money with which to acquire land, 
tools, or equipment, or to finance his operations, and was im- 
ekllled in any other occupation except apiculture. Out of this 
situation grew the sharecropper-tenant systein as we have It to¬ 
day. The need for credit to finance crops made it essential that 
crops be grown for which there was a ready cash market. Cotton 
was the natural answer to the cash crop problem. 

The high rate of tenancy in the South is too well known to this 
group for me to go into any detail as to Its prevalence and dis¬ 
tribution. I believe It will be sufficient to remind you that 60 
percent of all the farmers In the 10 States are tenants or share¬ 
croppers. The percentage ranges from 47 percent in North Caro¬ 
lina to 70 percent in Mississippi. Despite the heavy Negro farm 
population, there are 40 percent more white than Negro tenants 
In the South. Tenancy has shown a steady Increase, even during 
the relatively prosperous period of the twenties. In the State of 
Oklahoma, for example, which started out 60 years ago as free land 
to all who woiUd homestead it, we find today 61 percent of the 
farmers are tenants. On the average, about 40 percent of the ten¬ 
ants In the South move every year, and over half move every 
2 years. 

The credit system of the South with high interest rates has con¬ 
tributed to the tenancy problem. However, providing low interest 
credit alone will not solve this problem. If the Income from the 
farm Is not sufficient to pay back the principal, a low interest rate 
In Itself would not bring about farm ownership. Here again the 
press of population for land tends to lead to the overcapitalization 
of land values and retards operator ownership. 

There are other matters growing out of the sharecropper-tenant 
system that I would also like to call to your attention. The ques¬ 
tion ol a fair division of crop and livestock products between 
sharecroppers and landlords and between tenants and landlords, 
has long been a controversial issue. In recent years, it has come 
up repeatedly in connection with division of Government pay¬ 
ments. As yet, this question has not been satisfactorily answered 
either for the landlord or the tenant. However, here again the 
division of an Inadequate Income cannot be satisfactory to either 
the tenant or the landlord. The first problem is to Increase the 
total Income. 

Under the farming and tenure system, tenants find It difficult 
or impossible to obtain productive employment when not engaged 
In the production and harvesting of the cotton crop. On the 
average only about 120 days of productive labor are required to 
make the cotton crop. 

The tenant, however, does have opportunity for additional em¬ 
ployment If he produces his own food and feed and takes care of his 
livestock, farm buildings, and equipment. While this would tend 
to lower the cash expense and Improve the standard of living, It 
would not materially add to the cash Income and purchasing 
power. Yet, even here we meet resistance because the skill required 
to properly do these things has not been developed. These people 
lack experience and educational opportunities. 

Educational opportunities are lacking despite the fact that the 
10 principal cotton States spent 3.2 percent of their total 1036 
Income for educational purposes. This figure compares favorably 
with other regions and the United States as a whole. We must 
keep in mind, however, that the South has an added burden of 
supporting a dual school system which, while necessary, tends to 
Increase the financial burden. 

The opportunities for part-time employment of the South’s rural 
people in Industry are also limited. There are large deposits of 
certain minerals in the South, but even here the opportunities 
for employment of seasonal farm labor are limited. It might be 
mentioned in passing that the area does not receive maximum 
benefits from Its natural resources because, as a rule, they are 
controlled by absentees. The annual production of oil in Texas, 
for example, has a valuation of several hundreds of millions of 
dollars, yet only a small amount of this remains In Texas In the 
form of royalties, labor, and transportation costs. The same is true 
of many of the manufacturing and other Industrial concerns located 
in the South, os most of these have been developed with outside 
capital and the profits, if any, have gone out of the region. The 
large Insurance companies are not located in the South and for a 
long period of years the South has sent money which was sorely 
needed for local development to other regions to buy Insurance. 

Many of the advantages the South has had to offer Industry have 
been nullified. Freight rates have played no small part in offsetting 
the natural advantages of the South. In a recent study made by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority It was found that the per ton-mile 
cost of hauling freight is actually lower In the South than It is in 
the official area, yet the charges for freight are considerably higher 
In the South than they are in the official area. This disparity Is 
even greater between the official and the western areas. 

The per capita use of consumption goods In the South Is low 
because Its people do not have the purchasing power with which to 
buy. If more manufacturing and indyatrlal plants were located 
In the South, there would be a larger outlet for expanded production 
of a more diversified agriculture. We have a large group of people 
who are not able to buy the consumption goods they need. These 
people need employment and could be used In producing these 
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goods. Oould not these two factors be reoonoUed wltticmt detriment 
to other regions? 

It Is possible that all or almost aU of these handicaps oould haire 
been overcome if it had not been for the long-time national tarllT 
policy. That, of course, Is one man's personal opinion on a deep* 
rooted economic question that has rooked this cotmtry since tne 
days of Alexander Hamilton—split it once—and apparently Is Just 
as far from being settled today as It ever was. The reciprocal trade 
agreements program of the present administration is one approach 
to this problem, but even this more or leas mild effort to recognise 
that we can’t sell if we don't buy Is being singled out for attack in 
some quarters. I merely mention the tariff as one of the South's 
major problems. 

Cotton and tobacco, the principal crops of the South, are both 
export products and we normally sell half or more of these crops 
abroad. Historically, the whole economy of the South has been 
built around cotton. Cotton has been the most Important export 
commodity of the United States since shortly after Whitney In¬ 
vented the cotton gin. 

The average annual value of cotton exports from 1875 to 1910 
amounted to about $260,000,000. During these same years the 
average favorable balance of merchandise exports from this country 
amounted to about $250,000,000. This was a period when it was 
generally considered the United States was prosperous; a period 
when the interest and principal of our foreign debts were being paid 
off. In other words, cotton exports played no small part In paying 
for the industrialization of this country in the nineteenth century. 

If 90 percent or more of the cotton crop were domestically con¬ 
sumed, It might not be difficult to attain parity income from cotton 
production. But, whether we like it or not, that Is not the case. 
American cotton depends on foreign buyers for a large part of its 
consumption. Suppose, for example, that our cotton producers 
during the last few years had received a parity price for that por¬ 
tion of the crop domestically consumed. World prices for the 
remainder of the crop, even with normal production, would leave 
the farmers' Income from cotton much below parity, possibly 26 to 
30 percent. 

Prior to the World War we were a debtor nation, but we came 
out of the war a creditor nation, which made it difficult to sell 
abroad. For a while, through large loans during the twenties, the 
full effect of the change to a creditor nation was not felt on exports. 
Trade agreements, such as the one In which Japan agreed to take 
up to 1,000,000 bales of Indian cotton a year and India agreed to 
take up to 400,000,000 yards of Japanese cloth a year, have further 
handicapped the exports of American cotton. 

Another important factor is that foreign acreage In cotton pro¬ 
duction has been on an upward trend during the last half century. 
According to a study by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics In 
1934, foreign cotton production for the preceding 46 years increased 
at the rate of 160,000 bales a year, while the average annual in¬ 
crease for the United States was a little more than 100,000 bales 
a year. Since 1920 foreign acreage has almost doubled. About 
17,000,000 acres of this increase took place between 1932 and 1938. 
However, most of this Increased acreage in foreign countries is ac¬ 
counted for by the four countries of Russia, China, Uganda, and 
Brazil. The Increase In three of these countries, China, Russia, 
and Uganda, can be attributed to internal conditions and probably 
would have taken place regardless of policies In other countries. 
This is also true of a considerable amount of the Increase in Brazil. 

It should be borne In mind that this increase In foreign acreage 
In cotton production has taken place while the world price of cot¬ 
ton was on a very low level. About 10 years ago foreign countries 
produced around 10,000.000 bales of cotton for the equivalent of 
approximately $900,000,000 in American money. In recent years 
foreign countries have produced around 16,000,000 bales of cotton 
for an equivalent of around $600,000,000 In American money. These 
foreign cotmtrles are now growing 60 percent more cotton for about 
30 percent less money than they did 10 years ago. 

Cotton farmers of the South cannot produce cotton for th'i 
world market and live at world prices. On the other hand, they 
cannot afford to give up the foreign market for cotton without re¬ 
arranging the whole economy of the South. Such a rearrangement 
would affect the entire Nation. 

One other development which is making It more difficult to sen 
cotton abroad is the increased production of continuous filament 
rayon and rayon staple fiber. World production of these fibers 
increased from about 38.000.000 pounds, or the equivalent of 78,000 
bales of cotton in 1920, to 1,948,000,000 pounds, or the equivalent 
of 4,583,000 bales of cotton in 1038. Most of these fibers are pro¬ 
duced in Japan, Germany, the United States, Italy, Great Britain, 
and France in the order named. I do not mean that this much 
cotton has been replaced but the Increased vme of synthetic fibers 
has to be reckoned with both at home and abroad in dealing 
with the cotton problem. Possibly equally as significant os the 
Increase In the production of filament rayon is the decline in the 
price. In 1920 the price of filament rayon was $4.66 per pound of 
yam. By 1938 the price had declined to 62 cents per pound of 
yarn. 

The problems I have raised appear to me to be the basic economlo 
ills of the South. There are others, of course, that I have not 
expanded upon, such as the prevalence of diseases—particularly 
nutritional diseases growing out of Inadequate diets, and the 
absence of adequate medical care and hospital facilities. Then, too, 
we have the sorry spectacle of women and children working long 
hours in cotton fields—^women who bear more than their share of 
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the Nation's ehUdreti. Jn ehari) ooatraat to the hours of baofc- 
hreaklng hand labor, we have the more recent mechanlntlon of 
cotton fNroduotUm with traetors for cultivation, airplanes for 
dusting, and the i n echan i o al plclcer lumbering through the expexl- 
stage. 

But X am not going to elaborate vcptm these problems for it 
seems to me that they are contributory to, or have resulted from, 
a major lUfOblem whlc^ Is the fountainhead of the South's 
eeonotme ms. I believe that the major problem can be summarlaed 
In one statement. That is: It is the press of a dense farm popula¬ 
tion against the limited natural resources, together with artlAolal, 
man-made handicaps and legal barriers, such as the tariff, which 
have resulted in an inadequate income both In the aggregate and 
on a per capita basis. That, briefly, is the basic 111 of the South. 


H.R.793 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Janwary IS, 1940 


excerpts from house reports and court decisions 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following quo¬ 
tation from House reports and decisions of the courts in 
regard to Indian jurisdictional claims: 

The Claim of Bisseton akd VfkBXVtov Bands or Sioux Indians 

FOR AN Appropriation To Pay a TjOno-Standino Just Debt o# the 

United States 

This act is for an appropriation of $1,472D00 and interest at 
5 percent per annum from July 1, 1001. for the benefit of the 
Slaseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians having agencies at 
Fort Totten, N. Dak., on the Devils Lake Reservation, and at 
Sisseton, S. Dak., on the Bisseton or Lake Travers Reservation. 

It is based upon the treaty of July 28, 1861 (10 Stat. 049), be¬ 
tween these Indian tribes and the United States, sometimes known 
as the **Traver8e des Sioux Treaty,” or the “Broken Leg Treaty,” 
the latter because Governor Ramsey, who helped negotiate the 
treaty, was known among the Indians as “Broken Leg.” 

Article 2 of the said treaty provided that the Indians ceded to 
the United States “all their lands in the State of Iowa; and also 
all their lands in the Territory of Minnesota, lying east of the 
following line, to wit: (line then described). 

Article 3 provided for a reservation for these Indians “on either 
aide of the Minnesota River,” etc. 

Article 4 provided for $1,866,000 to be paid to the Indians as 
follows: 

(a) To the chiefs of the said bands for certain specified pur¬ 
poses $275,000; 

(b) For manual labor, schools, etc.. $30,000. 

The balance of $1,360,000 remain In trust with the United 
States, and 6-peroent interest to he paid annually, to said Indians 
for the period of 60 years, commencing the first day of July 1862, 
which shall be In lull payment of said balance, principal and 
Interest.” 

“Believe It or not,” though the land ceded was priced at 10 cents 
per acre in the deal to arrive at the principal amount specified 
and the Indians naturally believed that the principal sum of 
$1,360,000 was held ”in trust” for them bearing Interest at 5 p^- 
oent per annum, payable annually, for 60 years, and that at the 
end of the 60-year period they would receive their principal, the 
Department and the courts have held to the amagtng theory that 
the payment of interest alone obliterated the principal. This 
princlp^ sum of $1,360,000 has never been paid. (See 277 U. S. 
424. 72 L. 030; 68 O. OlS. 302.) 

On August 80, 1862, Congress amended this treaty by striking 
out article 8 and providing that theee tribes be paid $112,000 for 
the 1,120,000-acre reservation that they were to have had, but 
didn't get, and that this should be added to the foregoing trust 
fimd and interest at 5 percent jper annum on this amount be 
added to the Interest payments (10 Stai 51-62). This principal 
sum has never been paid either. 

These two Items, $1,860,000 and $llfiD00, make the total prin¬ 
cipal sum of $1,472,000 provided for In the blU. The 50-year p^od 
expired on July 1, 1001, and the fund has remalhed **ln trust with 
the United States” ever since. Hence the Item of interest at 5 
percent per annum from July 1,1001. 

Regular annual Interest payments were made by the United 
States on the full sum of $1472^000 up until 1660. Because of the 
trouble between the whites and the Indians which at that time 
was bjamart upon the Indians but which impartial historians new 


say was the wro n gf u l doing of the udiltes, Oongrees, by act of 
February 16, 1868 ^2 Stat. 602), abregated and annulled all treatlM 
between the United States and ^ time therefore 

Uie interest payments ceased. 

By later acta of Congress, however, the an n ua l payments to the 
Indians were reinstated and all of the 60 Interest payments were 
made. On June 2L 1906 (84 Stat. L. 872), Oongxess pamed a Juris¬ 
dictional act providing that the annuities were reinstated ”as If 
the act of forfeiture m the anmUtles of eald bands, approved Feb- 
ruBTv 16. 1863. had not been nassed.” 

And on May 16, 1878 (18 Stat. L. 47), Congress passed an act to 
pay certain traders who were creditors or aUeged creditors of the 
Indians $25,472.30, and this amoimt was deducted from theee funds. 
This Indicates that Congress, at that time, intended that the prtn- 
ctpal sum claimed was recognteed as a fund belonging to these 
Indians. 

On April 11, 1016 <ch. 63, 89 Stat. L. 47), Congress passed a juris¬ 
dictional act giving these Indians the right to sue In the Court of 
Claims upon this and other claims against the United States. Not¬ 
withstanding said act provided that “If any such question Is sub¬ 
mitted to said court, it shall settle the rights both legal and equit¬ 
able of said bands of Indians and the United States, notwithstand¬ 
ing lapse of time or statute of limitations” the United States Court 
of Claims and the Supreme Court held that the courts would not 
consider the equities of the Indians; that the “act only gave 
authority to the Court, of Claims to hear and determine claims for 
the amount due or claimed to be due said bands from the United 
States under any treaties or laws of Congress.” {Sisseton and 
Wtihpeton Banda of Sioux Indiana v. United States, 277 U. S. 424, 
72 L. Ed. 039; 58 Court Claims 302.) 

Thus, the equities of the Indians were given no consideration by 
the courts. The Supreme Court indicated that the power to give 
the relief prayed for by the Indians was “political not judicial.” 
Therefore, the Indians come to the political body—Congress. 

Although evidence of tradition among the Indians was submit¬ 
ted In the trial, both courts refused to consider it. Of course the 
Indians whose signatures were appended—by mark—to the orig¬ 
inal treaty of 1861 were all dead In 1920 when the evidence was 
taken. It was, therefore, necessary to rely on tradition handed 
down, Indian fashion, from father to son. Sons and grandsons of 
the original signers testified of the tradition In the tribe; what 
their fathers and grandfathers who participated In the making of 
the treaty had told them. All sald^ the understanding of the 
Indian signers, as told to the witnesses by the signers, and as car¬ 
ried In the tradition of the tribe was that at the end of 60 years 
the principal sum of $1,472,000 was to be paid to the tribe. In 
any event how could Ckmgress by its own act and not by treaty 
take from the Indians their $112,000 of principal derived from the 
sale of their reservation? 

Strangely, too. both courts gave very perfunctory consideration 
to the interpretation of the clause In the treaty regarding the 
principal trust fund and without ado assume that the payment 
of interest works a discharge of the principal. It's a strange doc¬ 
trine. And when it Is considered that our Government was deal¬ 
ing with unlettered, unlearned Indians who knew not the English 
language It seems that the interpretation placed upon the pro¬ 
vision for the trust fund convicts our Government of unfair, if 
not deliberately dishonest, dealing. We refuse to believe that our 
Government or its commissioners Intended such interpretation 
at the time the treaty was signed. 

Congress, having “political not Judicial power,” can remedy this 
great wrong by the passage of this act. 

Congress has already adjusted part of the Injustice suifered by 
these Indians, thooigh the courts said the Judicial power could grant 
no relief. In the case referred to In the Court of Claims and the 
Supreme Court these Indians claimed to be entitled to compen¬ 
sation for a 3,000,000-acre error In the treaty of September 20, 
1872. Both courts said, in case cited, that the Indians could re¬ 
cover nothing through the courts. Congress (Public. No, 407, 7l8t 
Cong., S. 1372) righted the wrong by an appropriation. 

It is respectfully submitted that passage of H. R. 793 (6. 2086) by 
this Congress will be an act of simple justice. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tbatnor & TXatnor, 

Attomepa for Siaaeton and Wahpeton Banda of SUmx 
Indiana, Devils Lake, N, Dak. 


Statement of Hon. Louis L. Burdick zn Report on This Bill 

Tills Congress should stop for a moment and consider the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the execution of this treaty in 1851. 
From time Immemorial the Sioux had occupied the land involved 
in this treaty. It was their home—their ancestors were burled 
there. These people were Ignorant of the white man's ways and 
uneducated. They could neither read new write, as is evidenced 
by the way in which the signatures of the ailefs were affixed to the 
treaty. Not only that, but these Indtans were not free agents— 
they were virtually prisoners of war. During the early administra¬ 
tion of Indian affairs the War Departoient, and not the Interior 
Department, administrated their affairs and controlled their Uvea. 
In the year 1849 the management of Indian affairs wee turned over 
to the Department of the Interior, where the power to control the 
desUniee of ward Indians now remains. 

On the day this treaty was signed theee Indians were waids of the 
Oovemmefzit—the Government was their guardian. Being ignorant 
oC our ways and uneducated, it would be natural for them to rely 
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Upon the honesty of the Oovernment. They did not understand 
IMl English language or any written English language. These were 
the facts surrounding the signing of that treaty. 

IJ^t was the wording of this treaty in respect to the amount 
of land purchased, the price, and method of payment? Here it Is: 

“The balance of said sum of $1,665,000, to wit, $1,860,000, to re¬ 
main In trust with the United States, and 6 percent Interest thereon 
to be paid, annually, to said Indians for the period of 50 years, com¬ 
mencing the 1st day of July 1852, which shall be In full pay¬ 
ment of said balance, principal and interest, the said payment to 
be applied under the direction of the President, as follows, to wlt.“ 

No matter what the wording of the treaty was, it cannot be pre¬ 
sumed that the Indians understood It, no matter what l^e fln&ng 
of the court may be upon the subject, for these Indians could not 
be presumed to know a thing which none of them could read. 
There is no record anywhere of the proceedings that took place 
when the chiefs affixed their signatures—at least, no record has 
been produced. In order to be on solid grotind the court should 
have known what these conversations were. No affidavits of sur¬ 
viving chiefs or testimony of surviving chiefs were before the 
court. The presumption indulged in by the court could only be 
arrived at from the fact that the chiefs did sign the treaty. 

Had the Indians been on equal ground with the Government- 
had they been free citizens and not^ards of the Oovemment—what 
about the wording of the treaty then? Was it usual for free 
people to enter Into contract to purchase land and make payments 
of Interest for a given period, and If all Interest were paid, then 
the debt would be extinguished? This Congress can take Judicial 
notice that during that day It was not the custom of the coimtry, 
nor Is It today. 

Was It the custom of the Indian Office to not pay Interest on 
trust funds? No; the custom was directly to the contrary—^that all 
trust funds of Indian tribes drew Interest. That Is the testimony 
of the present Indian Department, and it is true. 

If that would be the situation with respect to free contracting 
parties, would there not be an additional obligation on the Oovem¬ 
ment because of Its fiduciary capacity, being guardians of these 
very Indians, to at least treat them according to the custom of 
the country and the custom of the Indian Bureau? Can a guardian 
take advantage of his ward In any court of Justice? No; the courts 
have always held that In such a capacity there Is a strict account¬ 
ability required of such guardian. What they may do to others 
they cannot do to their ward, because the theory of the law Is that 
the Oovemment, in such a case, Is contracting for the ward; the 
Government would be bound to see to It that the Interest of the 
ward was protected. 

Under this treaty, a tract of land consisting of 16,650,000 acres 
was purchased for a consideration of $1,665,000. The Indians 
agreed to this price. In other words, the Indians sold this valuable 
land for the price of 10 cents per acre. This money was placed 
in trust for this tribe. What money was so placed? The purchase- 
price money—^the consideration for the pmchase of the land, less 
some small down payments. No trust co\ild be created unless 
there was a consideration. 

During the 60 years Interest was paid; and It may be said that 
the Indians received, In all, at the end of 50 years, $3,400,000, or 
actually 20 cents per acre. But remember that diirlng that period 
this land increased In value until the time of the last pasrment of 
interest this laud could not be purchased for less than $50 per 
acre—^none of it. 

No railroad lands were sold by the Northern Pacific Railroad dur¬ 
ing any of this period for less than $2.50 per acre, even in the Bad 
Lands of Dakota, and none of It In the Minnesota area for leas than 
$10 per acre. Can it, therefore, be claimed that the Indians re¬ 
ceived Just compensation, when the Interest they did receive was 
a mere pittance compared with the actual value of the land which 
they did surrender? Can anyone in this Congress Justify the con¬ 
clusion that the Indians, under all the circumstances, agreed to 
take merely the interest on the purchase price and abandon the 
purchase price Itself? If such a conclusion can be arrived at by 
this Congress, then I say Justice to the American Indian Is dead In 
this land. Is Congress willing to treat their Ignorant wards in that 
way, when the Government solemnly promised to protect their red 
children? 

In regard to Indian Jurisdictional bills before Congress, the usual 
stock objection to the passage of a Jurisdictional act Is that the 
matter Is in res adjudicate. Let us see what that term means In 
law. In plain English res adjudicate Is a Latin expression meaning 
that the particular Issue has been already decided. 

As this term is commonly used In relation to cases before the 
Court of Claims It has no application whatever and those who mBke 
use of the term are quite ignorant of the proceedings in the Court 
of Claims. I have n»ver heard of a case, or heard of anyone who 
ever heard a case in the Court of Claims where the term “res ad- 
ludloata“ could possibly be applied. The reason Is that in every 
case before the Court of Claims, the court has only such Jurisdiction 
of the matters Involved as is expressly given to the court by the 
Jurisdictional act Itself. The court can only see through one glass; 
and If perchance, some new matters affecting the outcome of the 
controversy Is offered In the proceedings, the court excludes them 
on the ground that the “court has no Jurisdiction except such as 
the act Itself creates.** , . . 

Whenever such a situation arises, the claimants usually come 
back to Congress and ask for a new Jurisdictional bill conferring 
the special authority^ which'the court decided It did not have, A 


new act Is passed, or proposed for passage, and at this |uECture, 
the lawyers of the Hoiue rise up Uke cornstalks and shout **Bet ad^ 
Judicata.” They do not know that the term **re8 adjudicate** can¬ 
not be applied to a matter \inles8 the former decision oovses the 
same latitude of facts and oircumstanoes as are presented In the 
pending matter. Evidently the former Jurisdictional act did not 
cover the situation contemplated In the new act, for if it did no 
new bill would be pending. A decision of the Court of ClalmSf 
therefore, is a decision based upon only mxch matters as the court 
had before it at the time of trial. It could not possibly embrace 
matters concerning which the court excluded on the ground It 
had no Jurisdiction. The conclusion Is inevitable, therefore, that 
res adjudlcata cannot be applied to a matter decided In the Ootirt 
of Claims under a particular Jurisdictional act. 

The decision of the Court of Claims in the case of the SUseUm 
and Wahpeton Banda of Sioux Indiana v. the United States (58 
Court of Claims 802, 277 U. S. 424, 72 L. Ed. 030) cannot be res 
adjudlcata because the Jurisdictional act (39 Stat. 47, approved 
Apr. 11. 1916) was held by the courts to limit the Jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims to an aocoimtlng of the **amount due or 
claimed to be due said bands from the United States under any 
treaties or laws of Congress,’* and that, therefore, the eourt was 
bound to hold the Indians to the strict letter of the “laws of Con¬ 
gress,** and oo\ild give no consideration to the equities of ^e Indian 
claims no matter how worthy were such equities. 

In other words, the Jurisdictional act, as construed by the ooiirt, 
gave the court no power as a court of equity. Congress was, there¬ 
fore, remiss In its duty to these Indians in falling to pass a Juris¬ 
dictional act broad enough to give the court equitable Jurisdletion. 
Thus the coxirt was hamstrung In Its power to give relief and the 
equitable issue involved was never adjudicated. 

The Court of Claims in its (pinion, referring to the treaty of 
Jtily 23. 1851, in this inoposed legislation and one other treaty; 
said “afterwards, when both of said treaties came before the'Sen¬ 
ate for ratification, the Senate, instead of ratifying them as nego¬ 
tiated, substltued a provision for the purchase;'* etc. So the treaty 
or law passed by Congress was not the treaty the Indians made. 
The Indians claim they never ratified the changed treaty or law 
passed by C o ngre ss ; But the court held It was boimd by the law 
as passed by Congress. 

The Court said : 

“There Is nothing in the Jurisdictional act * * * Inconsist¬ 

ent with the treaty • • • and nothing to Indicate that Con¬ 
gress attempted by that act to authorize the courts to proceed 
in disregard thereof • ♦ • and the presumption is wholly in¬ 
admissible that Congress sought In this Instance to submit the good 
faith of its action or the action of the Government to Judicial 
decisions. 

“That this act does not give this Court Jurisdiction to Inquire 
Into the equity or impropriety of any of these treaties between 
these Indians and the United States is so obvious as to hardly need 
citation of authorities. 

“The Jurisdictional act here Involved Is not different In any 
essential respect from those construed In the citations (United 
States V. Old Settlers, 148 U. 8. 468; Atoe and Missouri Indians In 
U. 8. C. Cls. 424. 429) mentioned and Is not so worded as to make 
It an exception to the well-established rule • • •. When Indian 

rights of property are fixed by the terms of treaties we are boimd 
to accept them as so fixed.** 

It Is clear from the foregoing that the courts never passed upon 
the equitable Issue Involved, to wit: Did the Indians understand 
that they were never to get the principal of the purchase price of 
their lands? Were the terms of the treaty (contract) fair and 
equitable under the circumstances, considering the tmequal ability 
of the unlettered, Ignorant Indians to deal In Bhgllsh, a language 
not understood by them, with the learned commissioners and 
Congress? 

Clearly, therefore, there Is not the slightest substance In the con¬ 
tention that the matter or issue involved in this legislation Is res 
adjudlcata. 

Besides the Supreme Court of the United States In May 1938, in 
the case of the United States v, Shoshone Tribe of Indians (advance 
sheets for May 9, 1938, 82 L. Ed. U. 8. Repts., p. 763) sets forth the 
principle of law that: _ 

“Treaties between the United States and Indian tribes m hot to 
be Interpreted narrowly, as sometimes may be writings expressed in 
words of art by covenaneSrs, but are to be construed In the sense 
in which naturally the Indians would understand them.*' 

The sense in which these Slsseton and Wahpeton Slooix Indians 
naturally understood their treaty was to the effect that at the end 
of 50 years they would get their principal of $1,472,000. The fol¬ 
lowing narrative statements from the testimony of the Indians la 
\indenlable proof thereof: 

TAXXK raOM TBSTDIONT OIVBN 2N TSOI ACTIOIV OT TH» 

BTATBS, NO. 33731, IN TKS OOXntT OT OLAZBfS OT TKS UNITED nATEB 

Page 116: Joseph Sherman, or Tawaclnhehomni, testlf^g on 
August 6, 1920, relative to the treaty of July 28, 1861, testified that 
he was then 70 years of age, bom In 1860, and was a member of the 
Sisileton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians of the Devils Lake Reserva¬ 
tion. He stated that Sleepeye, who signed the treaty of 1881. being 
the fo u rt h man who signed the treaty In btitialf of Ihe Indlanei was 
his grandfather’s cousin. That he, Sherman, had talked (always) 
(frequently) with about said treaty. He bad also talked 
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vitb his grs&thatber about tha tiwoty of 1061 and mm told tbat tho 
intersst would be paid to the tfitoa-^-peroeht intwest^-a n d at the 
ead of 60 years the prliaolpal would be |^d to the tribe. 

Pages 110^103: ByapajliainanU mmber of the tribe on the DevUs 
hake Reservation, age about TO years, bom about 1050 at Lake 
Traverse. testilM yclattye to the treaty of July 23. 1861, that he had 
talked with sonw of the mm, who signed the treaty, about what the 
treaty ooatalned. These Indian sigx^s told him what they under¬ 
stood at the time tb^ signed said treaty contained. They told him 
they were going to get the interest and at the end of 60 years the 
prlholpai waa to be paid to the tribe. His uncle told him that and 
that la the tradiUcm that la handed down by the Indian fathers 
and those who took part in the signing of the treaty. His father 
and his brothers—two brothers—also told him the same thing. 
They told him to remember that as long as he lived and to hand 
it down like they handed it down to him. He was about 80 years 
of age at the time they told him this. 

Pages 123-124: Tawasuwaste. a member of the tribe on the Devils 
Lake Reservation, teetU&ed that he waa about 67 years old. born 
about 1863. That one of his grandparents signed that treaty. 
The grandfather's name was Wlcanhpi-iteton. meaning in English 
"star has face." The witnm was shown Senate Document No. 63. 
at page 32. and stated that the name of the second signer to the 
treaty was his grandfather. That said grandfather had told him 
all about tha| treaty after he had signed the treaty and that at 
the end of 66 years drawing interest the principal would be paid 
the tribe. That the grandfather had told him that when he grew 
up he could depend upon that money. The grandfather also told 
him that It was his place to hand down these facts about the 
treaty to his children so that they wcadd know about it. That is 
known as Indian tradition among the Indian people, that Is belx^ 
handed down from their forefathers. That Is the method the 
Indian people have of keying track of the record of what hap¬ 
pened previously. 

Pages 120-181: John Strait, a member of the Devils Lake Reser¬ 
vation, testified that he was 66 years of age, having been bom about 
1864. That he had been told by his father, whose name was Aki- 
oitana. which means “soldier," that he. the father, had signed the 
treaty of July 28. 1661. The witness* attention was called to page 33 
of Senate Document 68, and stated that the last Indian name 
thereon was Intended to be the name of his father. That the father 
was then, in 1820, dead long ago. The father had explained to 
the witness and to the witness’ sisters and brothers what had been 
explained to him, the lather, at the time he signed the treaty as to 
what the treaty oontained. That what his father had told them 
with reference thereto as to his understanding of the treaty as 
explained to him was that there was to be paid to the tribe for 50 
years interest in gold, and at the end of 60 years the principal was 
to be paid to the tribe. That also is the tradition that has been 
handed down by those who signed the treaty for the Indians. 

Pages 134-136: Matohi, member of the Devils lAke Reservation, 
who waa born at Lake Traverse, stated that he was then, in 1920, 70 
years old, having been bom about 1650. That his father, whose 
name was Hooksbeedanwasbtay, signed the treaty of July 23, 1851. 
That his father was then dead at the time witness* testimony was 
given. The witness' attention was called to page 82 of Senate 
Document 68, and stated that the name appearing there as having 
been signed to the treaty and spelled H-o-o-k-s-h-e-e-d-a-n- 
w-a-6-h-t-a-y, translated as “Good Boy" was the name of the 
witness' father. That the father had talked to the witness about 
the treaty and had told the witness what the people representing 
the Ooverzunent at the time the treaty was s^ned had told the 
signers what was in the treaty. That the father told it to him 
this way: “Fifty years to be paid to the tribe the Interest money, 
and at the end oi 50 years the principal would be all paid in their 
full hands and then let them go." The father had further said 
that at the end of 60 years the principal would be paid to the 
little children. That is the same story or tradition as has been 
handed down generally by the older Indians to the yotmger Indians 
of these bands. The witness stated further that Governor Ramsey, 
one of the representatives when the treaty was signed, was called 
Broken Leg. 

Pckge 174-170: Solomon Fox, whose Indian name is Sunginaduta, 
a member of the Devils Iiake Reservation, testified on the 7th day 
of Augtuft, 1080, that he was then 58 years of age, having been 
born about 1862. Fox testified that his grandfather, Itewakiniran, 
was one of the signers of the treaty made by the man with the 
broken leg with the Indians, ^eaty of July 38, 1861.) The 

g andfather's English name was Sunder Face. The witness was 
own page 82, of Senate Document No. 68, and asked if he knew 
mhethet or not the third name signed or purported to have been 
signed on the treaty as appeared by that document was the grand¬ 
father's name. He stated that “that is the one." Witness stated 
further that his father's brother, named Waklnyanahota, English 
name Gray Thunder, had also signed the treaty. Witness' atten- 
ticm was called to ptuge 38 of Senate Document 68, and stated that 
the fifteenth name on the page was the name of his father's 
brother as a signer of ths treaty. Witness further stated that his 
father and his father's brother—as to how the payments of money 
under the treaty with the Indians was to be made—told that it 
was 60 years to he paid to the tribe the interest in gold, and at 
the end of 60 years the principal would be peid to the tribe In full, 
kxul that the (^ildrsn would ^t the benefit of what the Indians 
called the ^'old money." That this was also the tradition In the 
tribe. 

In answer to a cross-interrogatory (p. 178) that he had heard 
It from Itewaklnyan, one of the signers, "Then he told it to his 


x»ephew; then he told that to Bunkamaxa; and then he told that 
to Matowakan; they are ell brothers. Then the last mentioned, 
he told me all about it. that that is the traditl0n< I have got a 
son, and I am going to tell that to him lust exactly what he told 
me. As long as I don't get anything Z am going to tell that to my 
son.” 

Page 1*70-181: liaaakahoinnl, a member of the Devils Lake Bee-^ 
ervation, testified that he was. in 1820. TO years of age. That he 
had heard by tradition about the treaty of July 28,1881, to the 
effect that the Indians were to be paid a certain sum over a period 
of 60 years as Interest, end at the end of that time were to be 
given the “old money" or principal for the land. 

Pages 188-186, HnuyazUnyanke, a msmber of the Devils Lake 
Reservation, born at Lake Traverse and in 1820 was 80 years old, 
testified that he had heard some tradition that under the treaty of 
1861 that it was to be 60 years paid in gold—that ia, the Intereft 
on that money—and at ths end of 60 years ths principal would be 
paid in fxiU to the time. 

Pages 188-188. Otakoyake, member of the Devils Lake Reserva¬ 
tion. testified that he was then, in 1920, 68 years old. That he had 
heard about tbe agreement of July 38. 1851, known as the Broken 
Leg treaty, made at Traverse des lEUoiix. That he had heard it 
from Tlyowaste, who was for many years the head chief of the 
Indians on the Devils Zjake Indian Reservation. Had been chief 
about 50 years before he died. Tlyowaste had told the witness 
that the tiihe would get money from the Government for 50 
years—that is, the Interest on the mone]r*~«nd then, at the end cff 
50 years, the principal would be paid in full. 

Pages 183-105, Canhdeskamasa, a member of the Devils Lake 
Reservation, bom at Lake Traverse and at the time of his testi¬ 
mony in 1020 was 84 years of age, testified that he bad heard 
about the treaty of July 23, 1861, known as the Broken Leg 
treaty. That none of his relatives had signed the treaty, so far as 
he knew, but from tradition he had learned that the pairment 
was to be made 50 years paid in money; that is, the interest; and 
then, at the end of 60 years, the principal would be paid. He had 
heard many of the older people talking about this treaty and 
about the payment of the money. 

Pages 197-201, Ignatius Oourt, a member of the Devils Lake In¬ 
dian Reservation, bom on what is now known as White Earth, in 
South Dakota, testified that he was at the time of the testimony 
in 1920, 53 years old. He had had some education and having 
heard the older Indians talking about their claims against the 
Government had become interested therein and had made Inves¬ 
tigations and had discussed the claUns of the Indians with the 
chiefs and head men of the tribe and the older people, and par- 
tloulady with reference to the tradition In regard to how the pay¬ 
ments were to be made by the Government to the Indians under 
the act of July 23, 1861. Be stated further: “According to tra¬ 
dition-tradition is our record; and according to tradition, relating 
to that treaty of July 23, 1861—and the way bow I come to take 
part and Interest in this matter was that my grandfather had 
signed the original agreement, and according to tradition • * • 

the money was to be placed in trust for the Indians, and the 
Interest to be paid for 50 years, and at the end of 50 years the 
principal will be paid to their children. That is the agreement." 

He further testified that theee Indians to whom he talked about 
the treaty of 1851 told him about the various matters regarding 
the payments and the land ceded. That the Indians—Including 
those who signed the treaty—couldn't read nor write and had no 
records of anything and that the only way they had of recording 
such things was when things happened they hand it down to the 
next generation, etc.; that that is the record of the Indians Ha 
regard to matters of this kind. 

KOTATION 

At the time of the taking of the testimony in 1920, none of the 
original signers on the treaty was available because all of them 
were dead. The Oourt of Claims refused to In any manner con¬ 
sider the testimony of the Indians with reference to the traditions 
of the tribe, notwithstanding the fact that it Is well known that 
such tradition Is worthy of great credence inasmuch as It was the 
only manner in which the Indians had to hand on to future gen¬ 
erations vital facts pertaining to the rights of said tribe. 


The Rape of Muscle Shoals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January IB, IHO 


ARTICLE FROM THE MUSCLE SHOALS AUTHOBTIT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. Presld^t, X ask finanlmous consent to 
have printed In the Record an article entitled **The Rape of 
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Muscle Shoals/^ appearing in a publication entitled ‘Muscle 
Shoals Authority/* 

naere being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[From the Muscle Shoals Authority] 

Tm Rape or Mussel Shoals 

(Note; The many mussels found In the river at the Shoals gave the 
name—Mussel Shoals. Even the name has been raped) 

The people of the Mussel Shoals district hoUed with delight the 
result of the 1932 election. They thoxight, how the long retarded 
development of the Tennessee River with Its potential water power 
at Muscle Shoals was to be ended. That the district, the South 
would be given the opportimlty to develop its natural advantages 
and re8ouroe»-*to come into its own—at long last. 

Nature had given north Alabama the Tennessee River and Mussel 
Shoals; well-wooded, fertUe lands, minerals, and other resources; all 
combined with a climate unsurpassed. The economic war, 1861-6fi, 
Its aftermath and political obstructionists prevented the develop¬ 
ment of this section—^for the better part of a century. NaturaUy 
any coimtry, section, and individvial endowed with xmusual gifts 
expects, and with Justification, to reap direct benefits from such 
gifts. 

Neither the Nation nor South foresaw a bureaucratic, one-man 
government, which unstopped leads but to a totalitarian state and 
dictatorship. It just “could not happen here,’* but it has, or has 
been “planned” that way, as the mislabeled party in power these 
past 7 years repeatedly state. An unwonted depression was seized 
by this party to experiment and traffic with human necessities and 
constitutional liberties. Past Indlvidxial and governmental mis¬ 
takes and abuses needed correcting—by constitutional laws—^but 
the party in power have and are trj^g to change the basic laws of 
Ood and nature. 

Unfortunately, Congress gave this man, temporarily, more power 
than dictators have (saving the power over life and death), which, 
for 7 years, the President and his chosen affiliates have refused to 
relinquish. They are now “planning” to perpetuate it. Is not that 
the meaning of the third-first term, or the New Deal policies must 
continue? Power or money once held are rarely relinquished volun¬ 
tarily, new dealers being no exception to the rule. 

To even partially grasp the meaning of the New Deal party’s ap¬ 
propriation and confiscation of the property and wealth of others 
(acquired by ability, thrift, and labor), and using it to establish 
a huge bureaucratic government—look at Just one of these bu¬ 
reaus, T. V. A., the President’s “pet” project. Only a few of the 
basic, far-reaching acts of T. V. A. in the Mussel Shoals district 
can be given in this article, and those perforce, briefly. But those 
given herein are recorded and verifiable. Were the whole history 
of the Authority’s acts, at Mussel Shoals alone, given, more volumes 
would be required than those filled by the T. V. A. Investigating 
Committee to give T. V. A. a clean (?) bill of health. 

The Tennessee Valley Act, passed by Congress, 1033, gave the 
President the power to appoint a board of three men. Whom did 
the President appoint? Two from the Middle and Far West, the 
third from the valley, but not a native. No representation from 
the valley or South, the section and people whose interests were 
most affected. This Board selected, at first, even to its laborers, 
men from Maine to California—^to the exclusion of the people of 
the valley. Before even beginning work, Dr. A. B. Morgan broadcast 
to the Nation statements like the fdilowing: “Not an acre of land 
in the entire Tennessee River Valley was worth g25.” He even 
made more disparaging statements about the vcOley people. In 
fact, he warned the Nation, urged them to “stay away from the 
Muscle Shoals district,” the people being “swindlers.” 

The Tennessee Valley Act, created by Congress, 19d3» reads thus: 
“For national defense, navigation, industrial and agrlcuitund de¬ 
velopment, and flood control of the Tennessee and Mlsslaelppi River 
Basins.^’ Then the act states the regul«tlOBS governing the Board: 
fiection 2 (e): “The members of the Board shall receive a salary 
of $10,000 a year.” In “addition to his salary, each member of the 
Board shall be permitted to ocetipy as his residence one of the 
dwelling houses owned by the Government in the vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., the same to be designated by the Preeident of 
the United States.” Continuing, section 8 (a): ’’The Corporation 
shall maintain Its principal office in the immediate vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals, Ala.” The Corporation shall be held to be an 
Inhabitant and resident of the northern Judicial district of 


Known to the entire Nation—^the Board established both the 
“principal office” and their “residence” at Knoxville, Tcnn. Whose 
duty was it to see where the Board was to establish the principal 
office and the residence? This Is the first direct violation of the 
1083 act and a slap at the Mussel Shoals district. After 2 years of 
continued protests from Alabama Senators, Representatives, dis¬ 
trict organizations, and Individuals against this unjust violation 
and discrimination against the district, causing great injury and 
loss to the people and section—the President permitted the Board 
to place a wooden sign over the door of Nitrate Plant, No. 2, 
which reads: "Main offices of the Tennessee VaUey Authority.” 

Both the President and his Authority claim this sign “satis¬ 
fies” the “law.” We shall show, partly, what this violation of the 
Tennessee Valley Act has cost the Mussel Shoals district, and the 
Nation's taxpayers. The late chairman of the T. V. A. gave the 
“T. V. A. investigating committee” some interesting “bunk,” their 
excuse for establishing the main office in Tennessee. Dr. A. E. 
Morgan said, in part; “Mr, LUlenthal had Informed the Board that 


the language of the act which directed the placing of the head¬ 
quarters at Muscle jamais ’was only a legal phrase,* which Wfi$ of 
*no binding effect.*** Dr. Morgan continued: “EStabltshi^ the 
headquarters at Muscle Shoals would have meant the *8aorlflM* of 
'many values.*” Truly said. Dr. A. S. Morgan. Not establishing 
the "principal ofl&oe In the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals^* 
has lost to Alabama and district mllllozis of dollars, lost untold 
Jobs to unemployed labor, and cost the Nation’s taxpayers many 
mmeoessary thousands of dollars. 

Dr. Morgan goes on: '“The Authority would have been denied the 
facilities of the University of Tennessee, including its ’law library.' ** 
Why the special need for the law library? As a further excuse, “A 
large housing project would have been necessary to house the 
T. V. A. staff.” Also, “The school facilities at Muscle Shoals were 
not of the best.” 

These facts, answer the doctor's “bunk.” First, is there any ambi¬ 
guity in the language of the act as to where the “main office” was 
to be established, or where the Board was to reside? Not Jtist 
“Muscle Shoals” was deslgnated-^-but *’Musole Shoals, Alabama,” 
was stated in both cases. 

Can Mr. LUlenthal’s statement, mer^y a “legal phrase” of “no 
binding effect.” be either legal or moral, Judged by ethtoal 
standards? 

A large housing project neceesary—^tf offices were establUffied 
in Alabama. The answer to that Is; Quite apart from the many 
houses already at Mussel Shoals, the Government owned about 3,000 
acres of land with streets, sewers, water, electric lights, etc., at the 
Shoals. 

A mere fraction of the $3,500,000 T. V. A. spent at Norris, Tenn., 
to build 350 hotises of three and four rooms for the tempoiary use 
of workmen would have built a permanent city at Mussel Shoals. 
Not all of these $10,000 three- and four-room workmen’s houses were 
fully electrified. Dr. Morgan’s own figures and statements. Just 
one example of the waste of the Nation's taxpayers’ money. Why 
was this “housing” money not spent at Muscle Shoals? Had not 
the doctor stated, even before starting work in Alshama, he “wanted 
no Muscle Shoals City”? The little oltlee of Florence, Sheffield, and 
Tuscumbla “must be decentralized.” 

Dr. Morgan had stated his plan was to make “French-Czecho peas¬ 
ants” of the Valley people. This evidently was the beginning of the 
“rural electrification” of the Valley. 

More expenses—^because T. V. A. saw fit to locate the “principal 
office” in Tennessee: The McCarl investigating committee, 1935. 
brought forth the following facts: The Authority rented offices in 
Knoxville at the rate of $36,000 a year. T. V. A. also leased tele¬ 
phone lines, hired cars, bought airplanes to keep in touch with 
Muscle Shoals. And although T. V. A. owned 223 automobiles and 
light trucks, its bill for hired oars averaged $8,000 a month. In one 
period 58 T. V. A.-owned oars drove less than 1,000 miles, while the 
hired cars drove 114,000 miles, at 7 cents a mile rental. Also, cash 
registers of T. V. A. commissaries and cafeterias, etc., recorded re¬ 
ceipts that differed from the actual cash receipts, from a few cents 
to several hundred dollars a day, the difference being explained by 
such entries as “cash stolen,” “children playing with cash registers.” 

T. V. A. bought a $10,000 herd of dairy cattle; prices ranged from 
$250 to $950 apiece. Then the rich milk from the expensive herd 
was traded for a low grade of milk. This unexplained by T. V. A. 
These facts and many more show the way the Nation’s taxpayers* 
money was spent—by T. V. A. 

Now, “School facilities at Muscle Shoals not of the best.” Look at 
the facts: Florence has always been an educational center. Its 
State teachers college, high- and public-school systems rank with 
the best of their type^ Undoubtedly with the influx of population, 
the necessity for enlarging school facilities would have been met. 

Just What the real motive behind T. V. A.’s aotlona at Mussel 
Shoals? The utilities’ intmsts were bound up with the distriot. 
The flat had gone forth from Washington; the utUtties must he 
annUfilated-'rnot errora correoted. Beginning with Muscle Shoals, 
henceforth all water power must be under Government oonteoi; 

The reading public knows at the long, hard-fought battle between 
the uUllUes and T. V. A., and of the final settlement. But do the 
people generally realize that Oovemment monopoly was submitted 
for utility moncgxfiy. with this difference—^tbe Oovemmez^ controls 
everythiiig and everyone, while the utilities only controlled power? 
But, ag$in, why was the Shoals distriot singled out espeolaUy for the 
drai^ purge? The seotioh that made possible the very exlstenoe 
of a T. V. A.? 

But for Mussel Shoals, Ala., there never would have been a reason 
for any T. V. A. or Authority. Apparently, New Deal yoimg ool- 
legiates must have decided the district fell under the class of 
^economic royalist” (district) by virtue of Nature’s mistake in 
placing Mussel Shoals in north Alabama. 

After T. V. A-’s first sucoessful violation of the act (mlslooating 
the main office) the road was cleared for further purges. So 
Florenoe was given two more crushing blows—below the belt. 
Scrapping the “contract** and “30-year franchise” given because she 
was right at the Wilson Dam; then 2 years later, after Florenoe had 
bought her own power plant, refusing to grant her cheap 0-1 
rates for factories, that (rate) given in Tennessee, and to remote 
districts. Thus two large factories were lost to the district by the 
refusal of the 0-1 rate. T. V. A. completely controls all power given 
Florenoe, even to the amount of her lighting of the city. Refusing 
to let factories oome to the district has lost millions in dollan and 
unnumbered Jobs to labor. Factories established In the district 
would have given employment to the needy now on the dole or 
the W, P. A. 
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T. V. A.'B cmowmxfo 

1V> the people at large the wonderful dams are «hown and written 
up. glorifying the Tinneiaee VUley Authority. Look facta in the 
face. Are high dakna neoeaMry for the purpoeea for which the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Act was oreated? Or have they not been built pn- 
xnarlly for power? Does the 1983 act mention anything about 
power but **surphis*' power? Read section 10 of act. and on. Had 
Congress wanted a ^Tural electricity** bill, would It have passed 
the bill It did? Is not **rural electrllKsation** but a New Deal 
excuse tor soda! experimentation in the Tennessee Valley? Is 
not the following ciuotation an excellent analysis of Tennessee 
Valiev Au tho rity*# objectives? 

•Tt is evWe^ TennSsee Valley Authority’s plana are formless, 
except insofar as they relate to the power program.” "Tennessee 
Valley Authority Is relying upon Its entry into the electricity field 
to establish its pres^e.” **If restricted to Its constitutional func¬ 
tions. it will disappear from the soene. leaving navigation under 
the Corps of Engineers, where it should be, and national defense 
undwr the War Department, from which it is treasonable to remove 
it to any such chaotic organization as the Tenzxessee Valley Au¬ 
thority Board.” Unfortunately Tennessee Valley Authority was 
not restricted to Its "constitutional functions.” "Relying upon 
their entry into the electricity field to establish their pr^lge,” 
They have since the above analysis made, in 1933, developed a 
streamlined organization with the aid of the taxpayers* money and 
the sanction of the President. 

But high dams have done something else to the valley. They 
have, or will have, when completed, put 1,800,000 acres of the most 
fertile lands in the vaUey out of agriculture forever. All know 
some land necessarily must be submerged when dams are built. 
Oenerally the lowlands thus submerged are often useless because 
of normal floods. But high dams, for power, do not take into con¬ 
sideration the agricultural loss they are creating. That is not all 
about the loss of these farms; Tennessee Valley Authority takes 
twice or more of the land (of all good farms) from the owner, and 
all his river frontage, than is necessary for submerging. Why this 
Coverziment appropriation of good farms? The following dispatch 
from Athens, Ala., of March 6, 1939, partly explains "appro¬ 
priations** : 

**THBXB THQUBSMD NINE KUNDaiD AND riFTV T. V. A. ACRES ARE RSNTin** 

"One hundred and fifty farmers of this county (Limestone) have 
leased 3.959 acres of land belonging to T. V. A. In the county far a 
total of $10,334 for the current year, a checking up of bids reveals. 
The land will be cultivated imder the A, A. A. program.** 

Oovemment farming on untaxed land in competition with poor 
farmers paying high taxes. T. V. A. has acquired good farms in the 
counties surrounding the Shoals also, and has gone into the 
farming business. Is the Oovemment reserving the river frontage 
for future factory sites—^whlle denying factories to the district 
now? Is this preparing for the future totalitarian state? 

In like manner T. V. A. Is honeycombing the district with power 
lines. *rransinlS8ion lines are like dams—when built for legitimate 
purposes n ecessary. But these lines are not just for rural electri¬ 
fication, hut are hlgh-power lines, to drain all power from the 
Wilson Dam. Rad It been a physical possibility, the Shoals and 
the Wilson Dam. etc., would have been removed bodily from north 
Alabama. That being impossible, the next best thing, remove the 
power generated there and give it to remote sections. ’This cer¬ 
tainly kills the Muscle Shoals district. T. V. A.*8 main objective. 
High dams and transmission lines alone are entitled to a book, to 
do the subject justice. But one word more about transmission 
lines must be given here. T. V. A. goes through any land desired, 
cutting a swath 150 feet wide. Whether wooded, under ctiltiva- 
tion, or worthlees—^the sum paid is 8 cents a running foot, paid to 
all allke--so state T. V. A. agents. T. V. A. Is given the use of 
this land for its wires —for all time—the owner still has the 
privilege of paying the Government taxes on It. What would the 
new dealers say about such actions, if done by oorporatlana or 
private Individuals? 

The first reason for the creation of the Tennessee VaUey Act 
was for national defense. In the present emergency is the President 
going to allow the Muscle Bhoals any peurt or lot In his national- 
defense program? 

Or is he (the President) going to Ignore the very existence of 
Muscle Bhof^. and continue to permit his T. V. A. to drain the 
power generated at the Wilson Dam. and give it to other and distant 
sections? 

WNAT MUST ALABAMIANS DO? 

First. All elected Representatives, the people of the Mussel 
Shoals district, all Alabamians should stand united and demand 
their rights—^the restoration of the purposes lor which the 1938 
Tennessee Valley Act was created by Oongress. Rights first given 
the district by nature, then by the act. Begin by establishing the 
’^principal office** in the "immediate vicinity” of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., Where it should have been these past 7 years, Then foUow up 
the other violated sections of the act, correcting them. 

Second- Remove the entire T. V. A. Board—^for their many vio¬ 
lations of the act. For changing the bill, by substituting their 
own soclaUstlc "rural eleotrlfloatlon bill.** For not keeping their 
’’contracts.** nor allowing cheap rates to factories—this done to 
prevent any growth and development in the cUstrlct. Also the 
injury done to agricultural development, and unnecessary "appro¬ 
priations** of lands in the district, and the many other high¬ 
handed acts perpetrated on the helpless people of the valley by 
the T. V, A. Board. 


Third. That Congress, not a President, hold any Board re^onst* 
ble for their failure to carry out the purposes of the Tennessee 
Valley Act which they [Congress] created. 

Fifth. That the taxpayers of the imited States join Alabamians 
in demanding that all the waste, and useless eXtravsganoe of the 
T. V. A. be stopped, and only the legitimate purposes of the bill 
be carried out by the new Board- 
Remember—but for Muscle Shoals there would have been no act 
or Authority. 

Mart Cralmxrs Hood. 


Pipe Lines, Railroads, and the Oil Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, IHO 


LETTER B7 SUOENB L. ORVIS 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, In view of 
legislation now pending for the relief of our railroads I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House some significant facts 
in relation to the conduct of our railroads which should 
receive thoughtful consideration. 

I present a letter addressed to all railroad executives by 
Mr. Eugene L. Orvis. the traffic attorney who appeared be¬ 
fore the Temporary National Economic Committee, and ex¬ 
posed relations between the railroads of the Southeast and 
13 major oil companies which undeniably fall into the cate¬ 
gory of conspiracy In restraint of trade: it also appears to 
disclose that major oil companies, combine in intimidating 
and coercing the railroads and further tends to show that 
certain common-carrier pipe lines openly and flagrantly 
violate the commerce laws. 

The documents supporting the allegations made by Mr. 
Orvis were duly authenticated by the Monopoty Committee, 
certain common carrier pipe lines openly and flagrantly 
talking about. 

It seems to me that before this Congress enacts any rail¬ 
road legislation that railroad management should itself flrst 
take adequate measures to relieve Itself of the burdens placed 
on the railroads by such unfair and illegal practices as are 
disclosed in this letter. 

The letter is as follows: 

7*0 aU railroad executives: 

Gentlemen: In behalf of fair transportation practices I wish to 
bring to your attention the high lights of my testimony before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, In Washington, on the 
6th and 13th of October last. 

Included In this testimony was Irrefutable evidence of how the 
major oil companies, by combined shipper-volume, "pressure** 
freight rates to suit themselves and how certain of them enter 
into unlawful conspiracies and designedly publish pipe-line tariffs 
violative of the law. all to the extreme detriment of the railroads 
and of independent oU shippers who use the railroads exclusively. 

You probably have read that on October 6. I presented to the 
T. N. E. C. a copy of the foUowlng letter addressed hy the president 
of the Association of American Railroads to 13 major oil companies 
operating in southeastern territory: 

Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C„ January 17, 193S, 
Re: Memorandum of discussion regarding transportation of 
petroleum products In the Southeast. 

Dear Sir: Based upon discussion with Mr. Cleveland, it is my 
understanding that in view of certain conditions to be later re¬ 
ferred to herein you have stated that in the Southeast you will 
discontinue trucking from your water terminals or refineries to 
the interior for distances in excess of 40 to 80 mUes (which Is the 
approximate limit of the customary fiUing-station distribution), 
^9^ther service by truck lor greater distance Is being performed 
by outside agencies or by trucks of your oompahy> sod that you 
will simultaneously discontinue delivering these products to deal¬ 
ers* or buyers’ trucks at your water terminals or refineries. 

Railroads in southeastern territory, In order to make this ar¬ 
rangement an effective one and to stabilize the distribution of 
these products, will use their bast efforts to bring about a re¬ 
adjustment of Interterritorial rates on these products into souths 
eastern territory on the same rate level as fixed by the Interstate 
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Oommeroe Oonunlsalon within that territory, It being recognized 
that in order to make this change in freight rates It will be neoes- 
aary to obtain relief from outstanding orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Railroads In southeastern territory will 
re«form as rapidly as seems advisable existing leases covering rail¬ 
road property used for filling-station purposes; they will discourage 
future leases of this character and will in no case make such 
leases on terms more favorable to lessees than under the re-forma- 
tlon plan. 

It is suggested that above arrangements become effective May 1, 
1936, unless some other date as early as possible will better suit 
your necessities. It is understood that ■fiie above arrangements 
will continue In effect until your company or the railroads in¬ 
volved decide that they are not working satisfactorily, in which 
event 60 days* advance notice of the termination of these arrange¬ 
ments will be given, and upon receipt of such notice from any 
company I will promptly notify the other Interests involved. 

Very truly yours, 

J. J. Pellet, President. 


The Intent of these major oil companies, as disclosed by this 
memorandum of earlier discussions, obviously was (1) to “pressure” 
rail rates downward with a promlce to distribute only via rail above 
60 miles from seaboard; (2) to build higher the rail freight rate 
wall between this southeastern territory and independent oil re¬ 
finers of the Southwest; and, (3) to eliminate the filling-station 
business of Independents leasing railroad property. 

That which concerns rail executives in the present writing Is the 
attempt of major oil companies’ lawyers at the hearing to shift 
the blame to the shoulders of the railroads by Indicating that the 
conspiracy originated exclusively in railroads headquarters. 

Far from being a proposal of the railroads, as oil-company coun¬ 
sel insisted, It was, as the opening paragraph of the letter clearly 
shows, a confirming memorandum of earlier conferences: I quote 
from the verbatim record of the hearing: 

“The Chairman (interrogating Mr. E. S. Hall, senior counsel, 
S. O. N. J.). What was your understanding as to the initiative In 
this particular matter referred to In the Pelley memorandum? 

“Mr. Hall. My understanding of the initiative Is that it was a 
proposal by the railroads in the hope that they could persuade the 
petroleum industry to assist them in stemming this change in the 
mode of transportation from rails to motors, which had been 
going on so effectively for the last 10 or 12 years.” 

Tlie constant reiteration of this standpoint finally brought from 
Mr. Leon Henderson, a member of the committee, thl.*? remark: 

“Mr. Chairman, the language [of the Pelley letter j seems as clear 
to me as it does to you, that it was not Mr. Pelley's proposal.” 

Rail executives, dealing with a constantly dwindling volume of 
oil transportation, have sought as best they could to remain Inde¬ 
pendent under steadily applied and ever-increasing major oil-com¬ 
pany pressure, yet the commerce laws and antitrust statutes have 
long been available to curb too insistent shippers. 

It remains to be seen whether recent disclosures like that of the 
Pelley memorandum and the exposure of the malpractices of the 
Great Lakes and Phillips Pipe Line Cos. will convince the rail 
carriers of the unwisdom of being too pliant to the demands of 
large shippers; it is the railroads, rather than the shippers, who 
can mo.st easily be Involved in the toils of regulatory action. 

I placed before the T. N. E. C. a copy of a letter (later authenti¬ 
cated by the committee) from one of the so-called Integrated oil 
companies wherein two railroads were distinctly warned that the 
granting of rate reductions to a group of independent refiners 
would result in reprisals; copies of this letter went to eight other 
major oil companlo.s. 

In the case of the Great Lakes and the Phillips Pipe Line Cos. I 
revealed to the committee the methods employed by these common 
carrier pipe lines for evading the commerce laws and the resultant 
consequences to the railroads and to independent all-rail oil ship¬ 
pers. This matter has had the careful attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission since I brought the facts to light. 

Commissioner Altchison, In his letter to me of July 20, 1939, 
commenting on the field tariffs of these two common carrier pipe 
linos stated: “The tariffs do not specifically authorize transit; (2) 
the 'policing' rules are inadequate; (3) the proportional rate to be 
applied should be that In effect on the date of movement from 
the point of origin; (4) the tariffs should contain specific provi¬ 
sions for collecting the Interstate rates beyond the transit points.” 

For any needed interpretation of these tariff shortcomings, I sug¬ 
gest you consult your own rate or tariff compiling department. 

Through documents authenticated by the T. N. E. C. I estab¬ 
lished the fact that the above enumerated fatfits were not the re¬ 
sult of Inadvertence but of clever and concerted effort through 
months of collaboration: Important as this was to the T. N. E, C,, 
It is of much greater Importance to you and to independent all- 
rail oil shippers, for In hitting the railroads below the belt they 
are at the same time dealing deadly blows to those Independent 
oil companies who patronize the rails exclusively. 

It is through such Illegal and unfair practices that oil and gaso¬ 
line common carrier pipe lines (perhaps I should include the 
natural-gas pipe linos also, as their operations have deprived the 
railroads of millions of tons of coal traffic annually) have con¬ 
tinued to eat into railroad revenues. 

The I. C. C. manifestly cannot nor should it be expected to 
Initiate all necessary corrective steps; I feel the railroads should 
fight their own battles and most vigorously defend themselves 
against unfair or iUegal practices of common carrier pipe lines, 
resorting to the law whenever conditions warrant. 


It has been the policy of the railroads to refrain from enteripg 
Into joint rates or arrangements with common carrier pipe lines; 
no doubt this policy is the result of pressiue from the common- 
carrier plpe-Une owners. The uneconomic character of such an 
unreciprocal policy Is more apparent today than ever. 

The Black Strap Molasses decision (I. 0. 0., I. & S. 4646). This 
decision Is of far-reaching importance to all railroads and inde¬ 
pendent oil producers and refiners, as it paves the way for the 
movement by rail of oil In trainload cargoes at rates comparable 
with pipe-line rates. The rate set by the Commission, In this case 
approximately 3V^ mills per ton-mile, which is about the cost by 
pipe line, according to pipe-line reports to the I. 0. C. 

To illustrate what well may have happened If the older policies 
were abandoned In favor of one not dominated by the major oil 
companies, take the case of the East Texas oil field: Had the rail¬ 
roads joined with independent gathering systems, legalized as com¬ 
mon carriers, and created joint through rates to consuming centers, 
it Is doubtful if many of the trunk pipe lines from this field would 
have been built and the railroads serving this gigantic oil field 
would be transporting a fair share of the hundreds of millions of 
tons this field is producing. 

Sedulously avoiding any joint or common arrangements with con¬ 
necting rail carriers, the common carrier gasoline pipe lines have 
built their entire rate structure on the all-rail freight rates; their 
thousands of published proportionals to the pipe-line terminals are 
only the difference between the refinery all-rail rates and the short- 
haul rates to destinations beyond the terminals; obviously the 
higher the former and the lower the latter the more the revenue 
share to the pipe lines, whose rates are arrived at only through 
arithmetical subtraction with no regard whatever to operating 
costs. 


With respect to one-rate situations alone, the railroads of the 
north-central portion of the Middle West have needlessly lost many 
millions of dollars; regarding this one railroad president has writ¬ 
ten me: “• * • the matter is being discussed with our traffic 

department to see if some action can’t be taken to change the tariffs 
as you suggest.” I had referred to him the several thousands of 
motor competitive rates published from gasoline pipe-line terminals. 

Motortrucks cannot be employed at these terminals to carry gaso¬ 
line “ex pipe line”; not only are the pipe-line proportionals pub¬ 
lished to apply exclusively when the movement beyond is by rail 
but rule 31 of I. C. C. Tariff Circular No. 20 precludes such propor¬ 
tionals to or from junctions with motor carriers. 

Even at pipe-line terminal points where barge movements termi¬ 
nate or refinery operations take place such motor competitive rates 
as are deemed necessary should not bo made, or left effective, as 
to “cx pipe line” shipments; as to these, no motor competition can 
possibly exist, and the depression of the rates on this traffic only 
serves to deplete railroad revenues and to strengthen a bare- 
knuckled foul “fighting adversary by increasing the share it retains 
of the useful but unused all-rail rate. 

To the gasoline consumer it would matter little If the rails con¬ 
tinue their obeisance to this fictitious competition, for he pays the 
all-rail rate in any event and what he docs not pay the delivery 
road is invoiced to him by the oil-company owner of the “common 
carrier” pipe line. 

Regulatory bodies and a greatly augmented Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice are available just as much for as 
against the railroads; competitors’ infractions of the law should, 
In my opinion, be formally and vigorously exposed in self-defense. 

In espousing the regulation of competing common carriers, all 
such should be Included; self-interest alone warrants the active 
support of such legislation as the now pending Borah-OlUette 
pipe-line divorce bill in Congress; enactment of this bill would 
automatically remedy a host of evils depressing alike to our rail¬ 
roads and to Independent Industry; It should not bo forgotten by 
you gentlemen that in 1930 the Association of Railroad Executives 
passed a resolution recommending divorce of the common carrier 
pipe lines from shipper ownership—a resolution that was burled 
as quickly as the major oil companies learned of It. 

The obvious solution Is to regard the competing mediums of 
pipe lines as the relentlessly growing rivals they are and to hold 
them, as regulated common carriers, to the same accountabilities, 
the same tariff conformances and the same rate-making principles 
os those to which they Invariably hold the railroads. 

That some of the various situations exposed by me before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee (Monopoly Committee) 
such as the conspiracy between the Association of American Rail¬ 
roads and the major oil companies operating In Southeastern ter¬ 
ritory will go unprosecuted by the Department of Justice seems 
Inconceivable; if and when such prosecution is Instituted It seems 
to me that the arrogance and ruthless power of the integrated oil 
companies should mercilessly be exposed by you gentlemen. 

Criticism herein Is meant to be purely constructive; shipper 
volume, of course, must be reckoned with, but that volume should 
be differently appraised when such shippers also have, os at pres¬ 
ent, the concerted control, as well as the means for steadily ex¬ 
panding, a competing medium of transportation which patently 
takes the cream for its owners and leaves only the skimmed milk 
for Ml other carriers. 

The pipe lines have been built with transportation profits taken 
away from the railroads by unfair and probably Illegal means; for 
the railroads to longer close their eyes to the matter Is slow suicide* 
Respectfully yours, 

SUQXNE L. Oxvii. 

W 4 SHINGTOK, D. C.» Januaty 10 » 1940 ^ 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Aggressor Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, FRANK H. BUCK 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ThUTB^y, January 18, 1940 


RRSOLtmON ADOPTED BY THE YOTTNG IMEMOORATIO CLUB 
OP SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, and because I consider the resolution of sufiftclent 
Importance to be embodied permanently in the Congres¬ 
sional Reco^, I Include a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Young iDemocratic Club of Sacramento County, Call!., on 
Friday, December 8, 1939: 

Whereas President Roosevelt advocated a policy of quarantining 
aggressor nations In his address at Chicago on October 5, 1937; and 

Whereas the Sacramento County Young Democrats have con¬ 
sistently condemned aggressor nations such as Italy, Germany, and 
Japan; and 

Whereas Russia has brutally attadced and inhumanly bombed 
civilians of the peace-loving democracy of Finland; and 

Whereas the Government of Finland and its cltlaens have, 
through adherence and application of democratic principles of 
government, earned the highest respect and sympathy of Ameri¬ 
can citizens: Be it therefore 

Sesolved, That the Young Democrats of Sacramento Ootmty con¬ 
demn Soviet Russia for her unwarranted aggression; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That we mall copies this resolution to our repre¬ 
sentative in Congress and ask him to Introduce It into the Gon- 
osBssxoNAL RECORD as an extension of remarks. 


Great Expectations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON, J. WILLIAM DITTER, OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to insert in the Congressional Record text of 
an address which I delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Saturday, January 6, 1940, as follows: 

A few days ago I reread Great Expectations. It Is a master¬ 
piece. It is Charles Dickens at his best—an old-fashioned novel- 
true to life In Its day—^typical of lives today—hopes and fears— 
joys and sorrows—now a bit of humor, then a touch of pathos- 
sympathy, tenderness, selfishness, and cruelty, all woven Into an 
Intensely human story. And with It the heartache of a great 
disappointment. 

You may have fcogotten the plot and most of the characters, but 
the mere mention of the book, no doubt, will bring back to your 
mind the queer name of the hero, Pip. It*s an odd name. It has an 
amusing ring to it but little else. It was a convenience, that’s aU, 
easy to get hold of, easy to toss about. Xt^ just like a lot of the 
names that have come out of Washington during the last 7 years— 
creatures of convenience—nicknames and labels—easy to handle 
and easy to cast aside. 

Prom the beginning the New Deal has made much of names and 
phrases. What it has lacked in wisdom It has made up in words. 
Ibr a time the ’’forgotten man” had his day. That phrase drew 
pe<^le Into the tent that could never have been attracted in any 
other way. It has come to an untimely end and has long since 
been burled. When the need arose, “the more abundant life” was 
a headliner. It became the heart of the goq»el. It carried a hint 
of Biblical saintUneas and a suggestion of worldly satisfaction. 
Both were tempting. Unfortunately neither materlaUaed. That 


phrase, too, hue gone the way of all flesh, unto its reward, wherever 
that may be. Heaven, you know, has a high standard. 

Name calling has gone hand in hand with phrase-making, so 
that “Boonomlo royalists,^ “torles,” “tweedledees aaad tweetUedums,'* 
like the 67 varieties, have become household expressions. After 
all, the name of Dickens* hero, Pip, could have been worse. But 
the tragedy of the novel was not l^*s name; the tragedy was the 
hope that was crushed; the espeotation that never saw the light 
of day. 

Seven years ago the New Deal flung up Its flag. It may have been 
a great expectation to you, as it was to mUlions of other Ameri¬ 
cans. A balm of Gilead was promised for all the Uls of our social, 
economic, and political life. A recovery program would provide 
Jobs in private industry for idle men looking for work. The 
farmer would be relieved of the risk of sowing at one price and 
reaping at another. Government costs would be reduced 36 percent. 
“Stop the deficits*.* sounded like a certainty. IPbderal outgo would 
be brought Into line with Federal income. An “old-fashioned 
account book” was recommended as a useful article to have In 
the Federal household. The young people were promised “an 
opportunity to make an honest living.” Into every city, village, 
and hanfiet—Into every farm and factory—into every home and at 
every fireside—to all the men, women, and children of America 
from Maine to California a song of salvation was sung. The 

romised land Was at hand. IPhat a great expectation. That was 

years ago, and, lo, **the harvest Is ended, the summer Is past, and 
we are not saved.” 

Today, you are aware, as millions of other Americans are aware, 
of the big difference between great expectations and real results. 
Zt*s like hoping for a home nm and seeing a strike-out. They have 
blown so many bubbles In Washington that they are running out 
of soap and water. After all, there is nothing very substantial about 
a fool’s paradise. As the New Deal enters the home stretch, millions 
of men are still looking for Jobs, while other millions eke out a bare 
existence on relief. Failure and futility cut their deep furrows on 
the faces of wives and mothers. Taxes soar to top-notch levels, and 
the Federal debt skyrockets to an all-time high. Private enterprise 
staggers around from successslve blows of investigation and regula¬ 
tion, hanging to the hope that crack-downs may ultimately end. 
Class hatred, bitterness, and HI wUI have taken root. A contemp¬ 
tuous disregard of law and order has developed. Constitutional 
restraints have been toyed with, and the whole field of our social 
and economic life has been sown with the tares of discord and 
disappointment—another tragedy of a great expectation. 

In his message on the state of the Union the President suggested 
that “we must look forward.” That was aoxmd advice. But looking 
forward would be much more pleasant If the effects of the imme¬ 
diate past were not so palnfuUy pressing on us, if we had not been 
tantall 2 sed so long with breathless expectancy, if we were not so 
weary from waiting, If we were not so tired of marking time. You, 
and every other thoughtful American, share the feelings of the 
President that we should look forward, that we should look ahead 
with the welfare of our children In mind. But It does seem to me 
that it’s rather late to start looking; and, further, the looking for¬ 
ward should not be confined to what the future may have In store 
for our children as a result of conditions abroad. Those conditions 
may, but we pray that they never will affect them. But there Is 
one thing from which they have no escape. That Is not a foreign 
force but the cost of our own spending spree of the lost 7 years* 
That’s the legacy that we leave to our children. As a matter of 
common sense and common honesty, too. you and I, yes, all of ua 
know that the sad thing about it is that so much of that legacy 
could have been avoided If the spend for our own prosperity, spend 
for political privilege, spend for party purges had not been the 
order of the day. 

The President’s suggestion to look ahead carried me back to my 
old home and my mother. From her, whose counsel and advice 
have always been dependable, and the worth of which has been 
so abundantly proven by the experience of the years, I learned as 
a boy one of the most valuable lessons of life, and that is, “What¬ 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” ’That’s a rule of 
life that no amount of fancy phrases or honeyed words can set aside. 
It’s as sure as the law of the Modes and Persians. If you sow corn, 
you’ll gather corn. If you sow debts, you’ll reap debts. If you 
sow dissipation, you’ll gather dissipation. You cannot sow ex¬ 
travagance and not reap distress. You cannot sow as a spendthrift 
and not reap as a bankrupt. You cannot squander today and not 
feel the pinch tomorrow. You cannot Indulge In the revelry of 
a prodigal and not endure the misery of a swine herder. And that 
applies to a nation Just as it applies to every man, woman, and 
ohUd. 

The old biblical rule of my mother, it seems to me, is Just an¬ 
other way of saying that it's wise to look forward. For instance, 
they might have looked forward when |4/)(K1,000 was sunk by the 
New Deal in a resettlement fling in the State of New Jersey that 
was reported sold a few weeks ago under the hammer by the sheriff 
and is sold to have brought the pltifiU sum of about $12,000. I 
wonder whether they looked forward when the New Dealers started 
their oocH;>erative store at that socialistic venture at Qreenbelt, 
Ud^ which is still operating, even though It is reported to be 
rtmnlng in the red to the tune of a thousand doUars a month. 
Might it not have been wise to have looked forward when the 
milUons of dollars were frittered away during the last 7 years on 
one project after another of the ssme type as the gambling venturee 
in Jersey and Maryland? What a price we*ve paid fa: this great 
expectation! 
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On 'piurflday of this week the President gave notice to our chil¬ 
dren of something to which they can look forward. Another deficit 
of more than W^OOO^OOO.OOO. This is the President’s seventh annual 
Budget message and*the New Deal’s seventh successive deficit. 
The count]^ has heard year after year the unfailing promise of a 
balanced Budget—tomorrow; always tomorrow. Now the last 
Budget Is In, It shows that the Government, in spite of $4,000,000 
of added taxes, is to run In the red again for more than $2,000,- 
000,000. Little in the way of excuse Is offered. On the contrary, 
an attempt Is made to justify squandering with the argument that 
going deeper and deeper In^ debt is the rokd to recovery. That 
statement may deserve a headline, as the President declared, but 
to most of us who try to pay otu: debts It’s a headache. 

No matter how grave may be the economic results of such reck¬ 
less, spendthrift policies as we have seen dxirlng these 7 years, a far 
greater danger is found In the flagrant disregard of public pledges. 
Economic damage may be repaired In time. Suffering and sacrifice 
ultimately may pay off the burden of the New Deal’s foolish ex¬ 
travagance. But the moral damage of worthless public pledges 
cannot be estimated. Such damage can be repaired only by a 
reestablishment of moral principles which will include the fulfill¬ 
ment of promises made. 

The real danger to American institutions lies in the repudiation 
of public pledges. When the time comes that the pledged word 
of the leadership of America is regarded merely as political con¬ 
venience, then the very fabric of self-government Is tom to shreds 
and the foundations of ordered security are crumbled. Public 
morality Is more than a phrase—It Is the heart of the whole system 
of self-government—the very lifeblood of freedom. Without It we 
cannot look forward to either domestic tranquillity or to our general 
welfare, nor, indeed, to any great expectation. 


Rcciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 19,19iO 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Mrs. Charles S, Demaree, of the Missouri League of Women 
Voters, published in the League Bulletin for January 1940, 
on the subject Trade Agreements—Your Affair and Mine. 

I also ask to have printed an editorial appearing in the 
Kansas City Times of January 16, 1940, on the subject of the 
reciprocal-trade agreements, under the caption “Misleading 
import figures." 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the League Bulletin for January 1940] 
trade Agreements—Your Appair and Mine 

League support of “downward revision of tariffs” grew out of a 
study on “living costs”—the concern of every taxpayer, housewife, 
and consumer. Reciprocal-trade agreements reduce tariffs (taxes) 
between the United States and a specific country on the basis of 
what each wishes most to buy and sell and of what each Is the “chief 
supplier.” The unconditional most-favored-natlon provision ex¬ 
tends these benefits equally and automatically to all the world. The 
exception Is Germany, whose governmental policy discriminates 
against the United States. 

All agreements are on a short-term basis, usually running about 
3 years. This provides flexibility and permits changes desired be¬ 
cause of changing conditions. But this advantage becomes a disad¬ 
vantage should the program be discontinued. An amendment to 
the 1930 Tariff Act made the trade-agreements program possible. 
Unless the amendment Is extended beyond June 12, 1940, when it 
expires, tariff making will revert to the terms of the Iniquitous 
Smoot-Hawley Act. This was the highest In our history and 
caused the whole world to retaliate against us. By 1932 United 
States foreign trade had fallen from nine to three billion dollars. 

BASIC ADVANTAGES UNDER THE NEW METHOD 

1. Reduces cost to the consumer. 2. Rates now worked out by 
experts. Agreements are often very complex and require a year or 
more to complete. Congressmen have neither the time nor skill to 
do the job successfully. The experts in the State Department, with 
the cooperation of the Department of Commerce, consider the na¬ 
tional welfare, not just local demands, In effecting the agreements. 
8. Eliminates logrolling. Because these experts are not up for re- 
election, they can be Impartial and Independent. 4. By treating 
with one nation at a time, a balance Is afforded between the United 
States straight tariff and the subsidy or monopoly systems of other 
countries. Abrupt changes on a large scale are avoided, in contrast 
to the effects from a whole new act covering all rates on all trade. 
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5. By Increasing imports Into the United States, other countries |une 
provided with the means of pasrment tor omr exports to them. 

6. Offers an outlet for surplus, without which Government regula¬ 
tion and regimentation are Inevitable. It thereby safeguards private 
enterprise and encourages Initiative and expansion. 7. Znoreasee 
labor and wages. In evaluating foreign trade the profit from con¬ 
version of the raw material must be included. A pound of sugar 
comes In. By the time it Is sold as a box of candy Innumerable 
Industries have profited. Ihcludlng the paper-box manufacturer, etc. 
Wages. In turn, spent for meat, shoes, butter, etc., help the domestic 
market. 8. Promotes peace. “Access to raw materials” is given as a 
primary cause of war. The World Conference on Raw Materials 
offered one solution—^increased trade. Secretary Hull says, ’’With¬ 
out economic disarmament, enduring prosperity and military dis¬ 
armament remain a forlorn hope.” 

ATTACKS 

1. Senate demands for ratification. 'This is simply a device for 
reverting to logrolling. Congress retains its control through the 
enabling act. 2. Revenue bills taxing specific Imports. This directly 
violates our agreements and justifies the affect^ countries in can¬ 
celing their contracts offering conoessions to us. 8. Equalize cost 
of production. In an open letter to Senator Vandenberg (December 
16, 1939), Secretary Hull writes, “Seldom can full cost data be 
obtained; and even when It is, there Is a wide variation of costs 
among different producers. There is no such thing as ‘the cost/ 
Other factors must be considered; the size of the imports in relation 
to domestic production; comparability of the imported and domestic 
products as to type and quality; seasonal factors; and a great many 
others.” 

It is important that we discover the facts before we conclude wa 
are hurt. Venezuela oil Is limited by quota to a small percent of 
United States production. It is the crude type used in oiling streets. 
United States producers refine their oil, thereby securing a higher 
quality and price. Argentine beef: By law no fresh meat can come 
Into the United States from Argentina. Because there the supply 
Is so much greater than the demand, they can the quality that 
In this country we use for steaks and roasts. United States packers 
have large plants In South America. Argentine canned meat Is 
better and cheaper than ours, The Navy Incident: A few months 
ago the Navy wanted to buy 48,000 pounds of canned beef and 
asked for bids. Argentina was low at 9 cents a pound. The lowest 
United States bid was 23 cents. By purchasing from Argentina, 
the Navy Department saved 14 cents a pound of the taxpayers’ 
money. Under the “Buy American” Act a differential of 26 per¬ 
cent Is established on purchases in excess of $100. The lowest 
United States bid was over twice the differential allowed even by 
the “Buy American” Act. The whole purchase was small compared 
to the order Argentina had just placed here for over $2,000,000 of 
automobiles. From 1924-38, Argentina bought from the United 
States almost one-half billion dollars more goods than we bought 
from her. This has forced her to turn to Europe for trade, and 
accounts for her temper at pan-American conferences. 

With our European trade dislocated indefinitely by the war, It Is 
essential as never before we develop this logical and friendly Latln- 
Amerlcan market. No nation can sell without buying. This is 
doubly true of the United States, the great creditor nation of the 
world, controlling one-third of the world’s economic wealth. We 
must learn to Import and like It. 

SPECIFIC RESULTS 

’Twenty-two agreements, Including the renegotiated one with 
Canada; 8 In Europe; 1 In Turkey. Important politically; 11 in 
Latin America. Pending: Cuba (supplemental); Belgium (revi¬ 
sion); Argentina; Chile; and Uruguay. By 1937-38, United States 
trade with agreement countries increased 61 percent over the last 
nonagreement year, 1934-36. Increase to nonagreement countries 
was 37 percent. Since 1929, total United States foreign trade has 
doubled, from three to six billion dollars. 

Mrs. Charles S. Demaree, 

State Foreign Policy Chairman, 


[From the Kansas City ’Times of January 15, 1940] 
Misleading Import Figursb 

A considerable part of the farm opposition to the reciprocal-trade 
agreements is based on a misunderstanding of trade figures. A 
recent report from Washington that Imports of live cattle and beef 
In the first 11 months of 1930 represented 8.6 percent of the total 
volume of cattle and calf slaughter In the United States In the 
same period was especially misleading. 

In the first place, Imports of 87,000,000 pounds of beef and veal 
In the 11 months were only 12,000,000 pounds more than In the same 
period of 1938. And total Imports of 127,000.000 pounds of meat 
were only 4,000,000 pounds more than in the previous year. Both 
were off sharply In November, compared with a year ago. 

Far overshadowing the import totals were 11 months’ exports of 
beef, pork, and lard, amounting to 389,000,000 pounds, or nearly 36 
percent more than in the previous year, with further expansion 
In pork and lard exports In prospect as a result of the coincidence 
of war in Europe and record hog production in the United States. 

Live cattle imports did Increase sensationally last year, but of 
the 734.000 head received in the first 11 months of 1039 fully two- 
thirds were animals In stocker and feeder flesh under 700 pounds, 
which proved a llfesaver for Kansas and Oklahoma pastures, many 
of which would have been empty last summer except for the record 
imports from Mexico. In fact, the light Mexican cattle went ail 
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Defenders of American Form of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Fridaff, January 19,1940 


ARTICLE BY HON. EDWARD R, BtJRKE, OF N EBR ASKA 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article prepared by me and 
published in the American Csoch maqaidne of the issue of 
January 1940. The article Is entitled ‘^Militant Defenders of 
Our Form of Government.*' 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Militant Defendsbs or Oua Form op Governmsmt 
<By Hon. Edward R. BxmxR, United States Senator from Nebraska) 

In a period In wbioh the preservation of the American form of 
government is of vital Importanoe It is gratifying to be able to rely 
upon our cltlnene who ere of Czech extraction. It is slgnlhcant 
that we do not find Czech names In the headlines on the frequent 
newspaper stories of subversive activities In this country. Instead 
our Czech people are prominent in such causes as the effort to 
p re s e rve the Czechoslovakian democracy which was a victim of 
totalitarian authority in Europe. 

The American people have a peculiar bond of sympathy for 
OzechOBlovakla. Our Government was In some of Its essentials the 
pattern of the Czechoslovakian Republic which emerged from the 
Work! War. The leaders of that Republic strove to foster the same 
democratic theories which are characteristic of our form of gov¬ 
ernment. The present effort to preserve the national unity of the 
pe^e rests upon principles which bring a response from the 
people of the United States. 

Czechosdovakia was symbolic of the part played by the United 
States In the Peace Conference of 1919. The name of that country 
has significance to the American people in connection with Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s light to obtain a peace treaty which would 
assure the right of self-determination for minority racial groups. 
The Republic which weathered the storms for 90 years was a credit 
to the ideas for which President Wilson stood In the memorable 
controversies of die immediate post-war period. That the Republic 
was not able to survive in the lace of totalitarian power does not 
reflect upon the aoundneas of the theories upon which it was 

The United States not only had a part in the building of the 
Republic in the post-war oonferenoes but gave encouragement to 
its peopte While the war i^Hl was In progress. Our country was 
among the natkms which prior to the armistice formally recognized 
the claims to Independenoe declared by the Czechoslovakians. 
Consequently the American people had a special feeling of sorrow 
when the Czechoslovakian people found themselves again under 
the authority of an outside government. 

Seldom has a natkm. large or small, made a deeper Impression 
upon other natlonz with respect to the high caliber of Its states- 
manRhip. CzechoslovAkla was eKtraordinarUy fortunate In the type 
of men who were the leaders In Its movement for independenoe. 
The two educators, upon whom the burden of teadershlp rested, the 
late Thomas Masaryk, the first President of the Republic, and 
Bduard Benez, an aseodate of President Masaryk in the struggle 
for independence and later to become President himself, were un¬ 
usual characters. The objective of each was the wdfare of the 
CSaechoslovaktan people- Neither was actuated by the selfish mo¬ 
tives which too often have been associated with political leaders. 

Presldeat Massiyk was a true CzeehoeAovafc. one parent being a 
6k»vak and the other a Czech. He typified the melting pot which 
was the basis of the amalgttmattQn of rsces. His poUcles as Presi- 
dent were In keeping With Mteala of democracy and individual lib¬ 
erty and In sharp oontraat to the practtoes of dictatorships under 
which rights of citizens are nrthlesifiy re s tric t ed. It was Masaryk 
who estabHshed reUgloiis ffeedom in Osechostovalda. Althot^ 
strong m devotion to his asm prlnotples, Masaryk wta always tolerant 
of those who disagreed with him. His attitude was one that was 
izcz on the conthsent of Europe but one whJOh i 
shotd zzooBf the people of the United etita. 


Ur. Beta was a loyal zoppOfter of Itaai y h and a worthy sue- 
Bzssor as a leader of his pzota* ^ uos oha r a ot etM tl o of him that 
dnzing tala Tzoent atiy tn the Ukittod States be should be ttnwfll^ 
to votes stateipsnts wmeh might be conslSefied unpropei^ while a 
guest within the bordta of a oountry which woe mamtsliilng neu- 
tralltv tn E u ropean oontrovsnsles. 

Whatever may transpue ta the future ta Oaeche have re as oit 
for pride in tradltioae whkdi go badk not only years but centuries 
before the Treaty cf Wecaatlles. Even in a very early period these 
trsdlttoae were eseoclated wtUi democracy. CaeOhs strtmied 
against imperial aggression, and were a part of the AtietHan Em¬ 
pire before the World war. Even under adveree conditions the 
people developed a dletlnetlve culture and literature. In Industry 
and agriculture CaeohoSlovakia has held an tnereasingly command¬ 
ing position tn recent years. The Czech national motto, ”Tru1h 
Prevails,*’ is significant of the principles of the people, 

The 1,500,000 or more people In the United States of Ozeeho- 
Blovak birth or ancestry compose an element which has made a 
worth-while contribution to our melting pot. Many of these 
people, as in Nebraska, are farmers. In keeping with traditions 
handed down to them from their ancestors they are good farmers. 
They have helped materially to develop some of our western agri¬ 
cultural areas. And In many other fields Americans of Czech an¬ 
cestry have attained distinction in Nebraska and elsewhere. 

It is no accident that people of such an ancestry should be 
found In the movement to preserve the institutions which have 
been characteristic of our form of government for a century and a 
half. Even in the United States there have been signs of the 
world trend toward a centralization of the power of government 
and a denial of individual liberties. Movements in this direction 
represent an attack upon our basic principles which have made this 
country one to which people of Caeohoslovakta and other countries 
of Europe have been glad to come. 

In the light of the democratic principles associated with the 
traditions of our people of Czechoslovak birth or ancestry It is 
natural that they should now be found among the most militant 
defenders of our system of* government. 


Unbelievable if Yoa Did Not See It 


The flimsy, unstable foundation upon which some decisions of 
the circuit courts of appeals, of the United States Supreme Court, 
have been based. 

Federal Judges, with Congress, share the responslbUlty for indus¬ 
trial strife. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January IS, 1940 

Mr. HOFFMAN- Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons for the 
maladministration of the Wagner law, which has caused 
some of the unemployment, some industries to leave cities 
which have not given them protection against slt-downs, 
slow-downs, and strike violence, was disclosed when the 
Smith committee called some of the Board’s ‘‘reviewing attor¬ 
neys" to the stand. 

The testimony of these reviewing attorneys demonstrates 
Hiat it has fostered strikes, aided the C. I. O. in organizing 
campaigns as against the A. F. of L. and Independent work¬ 
ers, but it does not portray the complete misconception by 
the Board of the true purpose of the act. 

It would be a good plan if unions and those operating fac¬ 
tories would send someone representing them down to these 
hearings to take a look at some of these young women who 
are serving as reviewing attorneys. Not that the glds are 
not all right. They are good-looking. Intelligent-appearing, 
well-groomed young women; but by no stretch of imagi¬ 
nation can the average citiBen conceive of any one of them 
adequately performing a task which would tax the experi¬ 
ence, the le^ knowledge, and the judicial temperament of 
BUI experienced Judge. And that is just the function—one 
which Congress never intended they should perform—whkh 
has been delegated to these young women. 

To get the picture accuratdy, consider the procedure of 
the Board, which is this; When a labor dilute arises, the 
Board sends out an investigator. If he reports an unfair 
labor pracUoe, a compiaint is filed against the employer-^ 
oerer against the employee—by the Board. A trial exnmiuez 
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Is sent out. Too often the trial examiner has little knowledge 
of law, no experience with legal procedure or Industrial op¬ 
erations. Too often he has been selected by the C. I. O. 
or Its general counsel, Lee Pressman. The examiner takes 
testimony. Of one such examiner a United States circuit 
court of appeals said last week: “His purpose was deliberately 
to discredit the testimony” of the employer’s witnesses. 

After the testimony is taken, it goes* to a reviewing at¬ 
torney, who summarizes this testimony and then presents 
to the Board his or her conclusions as to what the testimony 
shows. The Board then directs this reviewing attorney to 
prepare a decision, which the Board later adopts. If the 
employer does not like this decision, he can appeal to the 
circuit court of appeals, and these findings, under the act, 
“if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive.” 

Do you follow the procedure? The circuit court of ap¬ 
peals must accept the findings of the Labor Board, whose 
practice it is to accept the findings of the reviewing attorney, 
which are all too often based upon unfair hearings by the 
trial examiner. Assuming that the trial examiner is fair, 
the whole structiue has for its foundation the conclusions 
of the reviewing attorney, upon which the Board has based 
its decision. 

Here is the point: The whole superstructure—^that is. the 
finding of the Board, the decision of the circuit court of 
appeals, the decision of the United States Supreme Court— 
rests upon the conclusions of the reviewing attorney, who 
has examined the transcript prepared by the trial examiner 
and has orally stated his, the reviewing attorney's, views of 
what the transcript shows to the Board. 

Who is the reviewing attorney? I wish you could have 
seen some of these reviewing attorneys—some who worked 
upon cases like that of the Ford Motor Co. and others equally 
important; cases which involved the Jobs and the livelihood 
of thousands. Those who have so far appeared are utterly 
without experience which would fit them to express opinions 
in cases such as come before them—girls, some less than 29 
years of age. 

Prom the testimony of the Smith committee, take these 
facts as to two of these reviewing attorneys: 

Miss Margaret McDuff Farmer, appointed March 11, 1938; 
a graduate of Columbia; admitted to practice law March 14, 
1938. 

Ann Landy Wolf, now 29 years of age; bom in Hungary; 
came to this country in 1929; took out her first papers in 1930; 
became a citizen in 1936; completed her course at the law 
school of Western Reserve University in 1937; appointed as a 
reviewing attorney, February 1, 1938. She receives $2,700 a 
year. Her husband, an attorney with another Government 
department, receives $4,600 per year. 

Mrs. Wolf has been assigned to some 14 cases; on one, the 
Ford case, at St. Louis, another reviewing attorney has been 
assisting her. The record in that case comprises more than 
21,000 pages. 

It already appears from the record that, in the files of the 
case which she is now reviewing, is an extremely prejudicial 
affidavit which is not a part of the record. There are other 
communications in the file which are not a part of the record. 
Yet, unless the practice is changed, this young woman and 
her associates will go before the Board and orally express 
their opinions as to what the decision should be. Then the 
Board will indicate its opinion, based on what it has been told, 
and, on appeal, the circuit court of appeals will “swallow” 
that decision. 

In one case Miss Parmer vkote the decision for the Board— 
Borg Paper Co., case No. R-633; reported in volume 8 of the 
Decisions of the National Labor Relations Board, page 657. 
Yet, when asked whether, in view of previous decisions, that 
decision was correct, stated that she did not know. 

No criticism is offered because these reviewing attorneys are 
women or, more correctly speaking, young girls. Young men 
are doing the same kind of work, as are older examiners and 
reviewing attorneys who have no quali fic ations for the Jobs 
to which they have been assigned. 
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They are utterly without experience, either as an attorney, 
a Judge, an industrial worker, or an employer. What can th^ 
or the young men possibly know about the difficulties which 
confront employers and employees in great Industrial piantst 

Nevertheless, these girls and these young men make con¬ 
clusions, give the Labor Board findings, the result of which 
will make or break a great industrial enterprise, which may 
require that employer to pay thousands of dollars, or. as in 
Republic Steel, millions of dollars in back pay to employees, 
which conclusions are later adopted by a circuit court of 
appeals. No doubt the Judges who adopted smne of these 
opinions will be hot with indignation when they discover on 
what a flimsy foundation they have been basing some of their 
opinions. 

One might Just as well go to the kindergarten department 
of a local school and ask a 6-year-old tot how she would coedL 
the noon dinner as to ask one of these reviewing attorneys 
how one of these industrial disputes should be settled. 

And do not forget that the sworn testimony has disclosed 
that the Board's own secretary, on one occasion at least, that 
of Inland Steel, assisted in building the fotmdation for a strike, 
for a charge of unfair labor practice, which resulted in one of 
the most violent and disastrous strikes the country has wit¬ 
nessed; in the destruction of property and in industrial tur¬ 
moil and legal proceedings which, combined, lasted 2 years 
8 months and 27 days after the Supreme Court had decided 
the point at Issue. 

Do you wonder that some of us are impatient at the failure 
of Congress to remedy the situation? Would you be impatient 
if a Government agency, after the Supreme Court in a unani¬ 
mous decision had said you did not need to sign a written 
contract, brought about a strike in your business and kept 
you In court for almost 3 years? Would you? 

Yet that is Just what the Board, through its secretary, 
Nathan Witt, did in the case against Inland Steel. That 
strike was brought about at Witt's suggestion that the union 
demand that the company sign a written contract. This, 
although the committee reporting the Wagner bill to the 
Senate had said that the act did not require the making of a 
contract. 

This, although Senator Wagner, as early as November 2, 
1935, in a written statement to the New York Sun, had said: 

The law docs not require any employer to sign any agreement of 
any kind. Congress has no power to Impose such a requirement. 

This, although the Supreme Court of the United States, on 
April 12, 1937, had said that the act did not require the mak¬ 
ing of a contract. 

Nevertheless, Witt, acting as secretary of the Board, met 
with Lee Pressman, general counsel of the C. I. O., and Philip 
Murray, vice president of the C. I. O., at Pittsburgh on June 
2, 1937, and suggested the making of such a demand. The 
demand was made; it was refused, as Witt, Pressman, and 
Murray knew it would be, and a complaint followed on the 
12th day of June 1937; and the issue was not decided by the 
circuit court of appeals until January 9, 1940. 

The Supreme Court, several of the circuit courts of appeals, 
including the Circuit Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and the District Court of the District of Columbia, 
have said that the remedy rests with Congress. That state¬ 
ment Is undoubtedly true, but it is not the whole truth. 

The courts themselves are charged, when cases come before 
them, with seeing to it that every citizen Is given the equal 
protection of the laws; that, in all litigation, there is due 
process of law. The courts have failed miserably in con¬ 
struing the N. L. R. A. for they have denied to employees and 
employers alike their day In court in all representation cases. 
They have permitted the Board to deny to employees who 
have never been served with process the right to bargain coi- 
Ic^ctively through representatives of their own choosing. 
They have permitted the Board to establish the practice of 
denying to American citizens the right to earn a livelihood at 
a Job offered to them, unless they paid tribute to some imion. 

It is no answer to the denial of this right to say that Con¬ 
gress, by the Wagner Act, so ordained. 
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The Supreme Court, In the Scottshoro case, rightly held 
that certain colored men, accused and convicted of a statu* 
tory offense and condemned to death, had been denied a fair 
trial—due process of law. But when these cases Involving 
the construction of the Wagner Act came before the Court, 
it held, even though the employees had not been convicted— 
no; not even charged with nor suspected of a crime—that the 
employees should not be permitted to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and so denied 
to them due process of law—equal protection of the laws— 
American Federation of Labor against N. L. R. B., decided 
January 2, 1940. 

That the battle is not over is evident from a recent deci¬ 
sion of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
where that court, on January 9, 1940, in deciding the case 
of N. L. R. B. against Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., called 
attention to the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Grey¬ 
hound cases and refused to enforce an order of the Board 
denying to a-group of employees the exercise of the right to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, as given them by section 7 of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The result of the A, F. of L. case is that, if a citizen living 
on the Pacific coast wants to do longshoreman’s work, he 
must first join the C. I. O. and pay tribute to it. 

It is the duty of Congress forthwith to, by amendment, 
make the N. L. R. Act a fair and a just law. At the same time 
it would be well if the Supreme Court would come to a reali¬ 
zation that it has been basing its decisions in these cases 
Involving the Wagner law upon conclusions arrived at by a 
reviewing attorney rather than upon a judicial decision of the 
Board or of a circuit court of appeals. 

Undoubtedly judges of the circuit courts of appeal will be 
amazed to learn—and they will learn if they read the record 
of the Smith committee—^that they have been basing their 
decisions, not upon findings of fact made by the Board but 
upon the conclusions of a reviewing attorney who was utterly 
without qualification to do the job assigned to him. 

Supreme Court of the United States Renders Vital 
Decision 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18,1940 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, In the case of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company against Benno Bartels, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, following a long line of 
decisions, in effect, by its opinion, informs some Federal 
Judges that they must give full force and effect to the pro¬ 
visions of a constitutional statute; that they are not at liberty 
to annul an act of Congress by obvious misinterpretation. 

The principal and ultimate question involved In this case 
was whether the intent of Congress, as expressed in iinam- 
biguous language, was to control or whether a few Federal 
judges could disregard, misconstrue, and twist the language 
so as to defeat the clear intent of Congress. In other words, 
the question was whether these judges could by judicial 
legislation annul an act of Congress. The Supreme Court 
says “No.” 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes delivered the following opinion 
of the Court: 

In this proceeding brought by a former under section 76 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, the district court dismissed the debtor’s petition. 
The Circuit court of appeals held that this action was contrary 
to the requirements of the statute and directed the proceeding to be 
reinstated (100 P, (2d) 813). Because of conflict In the rulings of 
the Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit, due to the differing views 


of the judges composing the court In the oases cited ^ and because 
of the importance of the question, we granted certiorari, April 24, 
1939. 

Respondent Bartels presented his petition to the district court 
on December 2. 1937, asking that he be afforded an opportunity to 
effect a composition or extension of time to pay his debts under 
section 75. The court referred the matter to a conciliation com¬ 
missioner, directing the debtor to appear before the commissioner 
and to submit to such orders as might be made in proceedings under 
that section. A meeting of the creditors was held on December 21, 
1937, at which the debtor was present and was examined. It ap¬ 
peared that his debts amounted to about $10,000 of which about 
$8,000 (including Interest and attorney’s fees) was owing to the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., and was secured by a 
lien upon his home. As the debtor was unable to obtain an agree¬ 
ment with a majority of his creditors in number and amount, he 
notified the commissioner that he would apply to be adjudged a 
bankrupt under subsection (s) of section 76. That application 
was filed on January 10, 1938. The debtor asked that ’his prop¬ 
erty be appraised,” that ’’his exemption be set aside to him,” and 
that he be permitted “to retain possession of his property under 
the supervision of the court.” On the same day, the district judge 
entered an order adjudging the debtor a bankrupt and requiring 
further proceedings before the commissioner acting as referee under 
subsection (s). 

On March 23, 1038, the John Hancock Co. moved to set aside 
the adjudication and to dismiss the debtor’s petition on the ground 
that the debtor was not entitled to avail himself of the pro¬ 
visions of subsection (s); that he had not presented any feasible 
plan for a composition and extension of his debts, and that his 
petition “was not filed In good faith” or “with any hope or ex¬ 
pectation of working out his debts and paying up his delinquencies 
but apparently for the sole purpose of hindering and delaying his 
creditors.” The company also alleged that at the fair market value 
of the real property held by It as security there was no equity for 
the debtor and that the company would suffer irreparable loss unless 
the adjudication was set aside and the proceeding dismissed. The 
debtor denied these allegations and alleged that the land on which 
the company had a lien was worth unimproved more than $7,000 
and that the Improvements were worth $6,000 and that he thus 
had a large equity which would be lost to him unless he obtained 
the benefits sought under the applicable law. 

At the hearing of the motion on April 6, 1938, the court received 
the evidence previously taken before the commissioner and addi¬ 
tional testimony. Thereupon the motion was granted. The dis¬ 
trict Judge said in his opinion that the debtor had not made any 
proposal which could be construed as a “good faith offer for an 
extension or composition,” and hence the debtor was not entitled 
to be adjudged a bankrupt under subsection (s). The district 
Judge oheerved that the evidence was conflicting as to the value of 
the land (100 acres); that, separating the land from Its Improve¬ 
ments, certain of the debtor’s witnesses placed Its value at $70 
an acre and the improvements at $5,000 or $6,000, while witnesses 
for the creditor valued the land at about $40 an acre and the Im¬ 
provements at about $2,000. He thought that there was no rea¬ 
sonable probability of the debtor’s financial rehabilitation. In that 
view the district Judge concluded “that the order adjudicating the 
debtor a bankrupt under subsection (s) was Improperly entered 
and should be set aside and the case dismissed.” 

We think that the district Judge failed to follow the mandate of 
the statute, and that the circuit co\irt of appeals was right In 
reversing the Judgment and ordering the proceeding to be rein¬ 
stated. 

Subsection (s) of section 76, as amended by the act of August 
26. 1935,^ prescribes a definite course of procedure. That subsection 
applies explicitly to a case of a farmer who has failed to obtain 
the acceptance of a majority In number and amount of all creditors 
whose claims are affected by a proposal for a composition or an 
extension of time to pay his debts. That was Bartels* situation. 
Provisions for proceedings by a farmer to obtain, a composition or 
extension when he is Insolvent or unable to pay his debts as they 
mature are found in subsections (a) to (r) of section 75. For 
that relief Bartels had presented his petition imder subsection (c), 
and the district court had approved the petition as properly filed. 
According to the report of the conciliation commissioner to whom 
the matter was referred according to the statute Bartels had ap¬ 
peared at the meeting of the creditors and had submitted to a 
detailed examination concerning his financial condition. He pro¬ 
posed to sell certain property and to apply the proceeds to the 
payment in part of the amounts due to the John Hancock Oo. tiie 
secured creditor. He succeeded in obtaining an agreement with 
certain unsecured creditors for an extension, but the secured cred¬ 
itor refused consent, as Bartels could not meet all his arrears. 
Bartels was thus precisely In the condition prescribed In sub¬ 
section (B). 

The subsections of section 75, which regulate the procedure in 
relation to the effort of a farmer-debtor to obtain a composition or 
extension, contain no provision for a dismissal because of the ab¬ 
sence of a reasonable probability of the financial rehabilitation of 


3 See Baxter v. Savings Bank of Utica, 92 F. (2d) 404; In re Hen¬ 
derson, 100 F. (2d) 820; Wilson v. AUiance Life Insurance Co., 102 
F. (2d) 865. 

«49 Stat. 948: WHght v. Vinton Branch, 800 U. S. 440. 
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tbe debtor.* Nor to there anything In these subsections which 
warrants the Imputation of lack of good faith to a farmer-debtor 
because of that plight. The plain ptirpose of section 75 was to 
afford relief to such debtors who found themselves in economic 
distress, however severe, by giving them the chance to seek an 
agreement with their creditors—eubeectlons (a) to (r)—and, fall¬ 
ing this, to ask for the other relief afforded by subsection (s). 
The farmer-debtor may offer to pay what he can, as Bartels did, 
and he is not to be charged with bad faith in taking the course for 
which the statute expressly provides. The only reference in section 
76 to good faith is fotmd In subsection (1), which relates solely to 
the confirmation of proposals for composition or extension when 
the court must be satisfied that the offer and its acceptance are in 
good faith and have not been made or procured by forbidden means 
or except as provided in the statute. That provision manifestly 
hits at secret advantages to favored creditors or other improper or 
fraudulent conduct. 

As Bartels' case thus fell within subsection (s), he amended his 
petition and asked to be adjudicated a bankrupt, as that subsection 
permits. He was so adjudicated. Bartels then asked, also as pro¬ 
vided in subsection (s), that his property be appraised, that his 
exemptions be set aside to him as provided by State law, and that 
he be allowed to retain possession of his property under the super¬ 
vision of the court—^that is, subject to such orders as the court 
might make in accordance with the statute. The court failed to 
take that action. Instead of having the property appraised, the 
court received conflicting testimony as to value, discussed the 
chances of the debtor's rehabilitation, and dismissed the petition 
and all proceedings thereunder. 

The procedure under subsection (s) is intended to protect all 
interests. It provides in paragraph (1) that after the value of 
the debtor’s properly has been fixed by the prescribed appraisal, 
the referee shall set aside the debtor's unencumbered exemptions 
and direct his retention of possession of the rest of his property 
subject to all liens and to the court’s supervision and control. 
Under paragraph (2), if there has been compliance with the statu¬ 
tory conditions, the court Is directed to stay all proceedings against 
the debtor or his property for a period of 8 years, and during that 
time the debtor may retain possession of all or part of his property 
subject to the court’s control, provided he pays a reasonable rental 
semiannually. That rental is to be paid into court and is to be 
used first for the payment of taxes and the upkeep of the property, 
and the remainder is to be distributed among the creditors as 
their interests may appear. If the court finds it necessary to 
protect the creditors “from loss by the estate” or “to conserve the 
security,” the court may order any unexempt perishable property 
of the debtor, or any unexempt personal property not reasonably 
necessary for the farming operations of the debtor, to be sold at 
public or private sale, and the court, in addition to the prescribed 
rent^, may require payments to be made by the debtor on the 
principal of his debts in the manner set forth. Then It is pro¬ 
vided in paragraph (3) that at the end of the S-^year period, or 
at any time before that, the debtor may pay Into court the ap¬ 
praised value of the property of which he retains possoeslon, “in¬ 
cluding the amount of encumbrances on his exemptions, up to 
the amount of the appraisal, less the amount paid on principal,” 
for appropriate distribution to his creditors. There is the proviso 
that upon the request of any creditor or of the debtor, the court 
shall cause the debtor’s property to be reappraised or, in Its dis¬ 
cretion, set a date for hearing, and thereafter fix the value of the 
property in accordance with the evidence; and the debtor shall 
then pay the value so arrived at into court, less payments made 
on the principal, for distribution to his creditors. In that way, by 
the order of the court, the debtor may regain full possession and 
title of such property, the ascertained value of which has thu* 
been devoted to the payment of his debts. There is the further 
proviso, for the protection of secured creditors, that upon request 
in writing by any secured creditor the court shall order the prop¬ 
erty upon which the secured creditor has a lien to be sold at 
public auction. (See Wright v. Vinton Branch, supra, pp. 46S-461.) 
The debtor is to have 90 days to redeem the property so sold by 
paying the amount for which It was sold, with interest, into court, 
and he may apply for his discharge as provided in the act. If, 
however, the debtor at any time fails to comply with the pro¬ 
visions of the section or with any orders of the court made there¬ 
under or Is unable to refinance himself within 3 years, the court 
may order the appointment of a trustee and direct the property 
to be sold or otherwise disposed of as provided in the act. 

The scheme of the statute is designed to provide an orderly pro¬ 
cedure so as to give whatever relief may properly be afforded to the 
distressed farmer-debtor, while protecting the Interests of his credi¬ 
tors by assiuflng the fair application of whatever property the debtor 
has to the payment of their claims, the priorities and liens csf 
secured creditors being preserved. (See Wright v. Vinton Branch, 
supra; Adair v. Bank of America Association, 303 U. S. 360, 364r*367; 
Wright V. Union Central Life Insurance Co., 804 U. S. 802, 616, 617.) 

We are not here concerned with questions which may arise In the 
course of the administration xmder the statute, but merely with the 
duty to follow the procedure which the statute defines and the dis¬ 
trict court failed to observe. We hold that on hla amended petition 
Invoking subsection (s) Bartels was entitled to be adjudged a bank- 


•What to said upon this point in Note 6 in Wright v. Vinton 
Branch, 800 U. S. 440, 463, was not essential to the opinion in that 
ease and to not supported by the terms of the statute. 
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rupt and to have hto proceeding lor relief entertained and . his 
properly dealt with In aooorctomce with that subsection. 

The Judgment of the circuit court of appecOs reversing that of the 
district court and directing the proceeding to be reinstated is 
affirmed and the cause is remanded to the district court with 
direction to proceed in conformity with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 

The Frazier-Lemfce moratorium has saved thousands of 
homes. It has kept from the relief rolls hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of men, women, and children who. but for this law, 
would have been evicted. This is testified to by hundreds of 
letters that I have received from every State in this Union. 
These letters come from lawyers, professional men and 
women, businessmen, and farmers alike. 

Under this law the creditors lose nothing because the 
farmer who files under it will have to pay a reasonable rental 
and obey the orders of the court. If he fails in doing this, 
he is through. That reasonable rental is all the creditors 
could get if they owned the property, and is all that an 
honest creditor can ask for or is entitled to. 

In conclusion, permit me to state that I feel that section 75 
of the Bankruptcy Act is entitled to the same generous and 
liberal treatment at the hands of the districts courts that 
has been given to sections 74, 77, and 77B. Surely the courts 
ought to be willing to give to a farmer the same consideration 
under section 75 as they have given the railroads and corpo¬ 
rations under sections 77 and 77B. In accordance with the 
provisions of section 75, it is the duty of the district courts 
to continue a farm as a going concern. I repeat, there is 
nothing unusual in section 75. It simply applies well- 
established principles of bankruptcy law to agricultural 
indebtedness. 

This may appear novel to some district courts, but there 
is no provision in section 75 that the bankruptcy courts of 
this Nation have not already made use of in some cases. 
The courts have allowed going concerns to remain in posses¬ 
sion and to continue in business under trustees and without 
trustees. They have permitted possession and the payment 
of indebtedness of such concerns on the Installment plan, 
with or without Interest. 

Sections 75, 77, and 77B of the Bankruptcy Act mark a 
new epoch. Prom now on, in the interest of the public, prop¬ 
erty and wealth will be conserved in the hands of those who 
created it—not destroyed. The debtor will be considered as 
well as the creditor. The Bankruptcy Act is going to become 
an act of conservation and not an act of wreckage. 

During the depression and recession Congress, legislating 
in the interest of the Nation, saw fit to pass the sections re¬ 
ferred to. It did this because it felt they were essential for 
the preservation of the Nation. The Supreme Court has 
approved that legislation and has given it a broad and libefral 
interpretation so as to effectuate the Intent of Congress 
within constitutional limitations. 

This amendment is a conservation act. Nobody loses any¬ 
thing—it conserves property and values. The creditors will 
get the present value of the property—that is all they could 
get before this amendment was enacted or that they are en¬ 
titled to. In fact they will get more under this amendment 
than they ever would get by wrecking another million farm 
homes and destroying all values. 

This is a case of bankruptcy. The legislation in question 
is legislation on the subject of bankruptcy. The only farmer 
who can take advantage of this act is a bankrupt farmer. 
A bankrupt is a financial wreck. The question of Interest and 
profits in bankruptcy proceedings is generally out of the 
question. The question is one of salvaging, saving what can 
be saved out of the wreck. 

Section 75 is legislation In behalf of the public welfare. 
Over 66 percent of all the farms of this Nation are mortgaged 
(The World Almanac, 1937, p. 346). Due to low prices, 
drought, and other adverse conditions over 170 farmers out 
of every thousand lost their farms by mortgage foreclosure, 
bankruptcy, Judgment, or tax sales from March 15, 1933, to 
March 15, 1937 (Circular No. 417, Department of Agriculture, 
and February 1938 Circular, Bureau of Economics), 
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That is the problem that Coxxgress dealt with in section 75 
and will continue to deal with. In the solution of that prob¬ 
lem the district courts must do their part. They must not 
obstruct remedial legislation by misinterpretation—by read¬ 
ing something into section 75 that is not there. 

The power of the executive, the judicial, and the legisla¬ 
tive branches of government are all derived from that same 
Constitution, and each of these three coordinate branches of 
our CStovernment must respect the power of the other under 
the Constitution. 

Obviously, if without redress the 94 district courts are per¬ 
mitted to ignore the plain language of an act of Congress and 
read their own ideas into the act, then there is nothing to 
prevent Judicial legislation—the encroachment of one branch 
of the Government upon another. 

Democratic Finance—A Serum Against Artificially 
Induced War Fever—A War Measure for the 
National Control of Credit—A Post-War Step 
Toward the Decentralization of Money Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22,1940 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Credit for Defense Act is based upon a great lesson taught by 
the World War of 1914-18. That lesson is that there is neither 
sense nor justice in the way modern wars are financed. 
Wars are waged by the capacity of a people to make supreme 
sacrifices. This capacity for supreme sacrifice is the basis for 
the real credit of a people. It includes the mobilization of 
men and Industry and agriculture and the moral resources of 
the people. These things come from the people and belong to 
the people; yet when the people go to war, they raise the 
money to carry on the war by pledging their real credit to 
the private banking system. The people pawn their own real 
credit and the banks consent to monetize the people’s credit 
in the form of interest-bearing debt. The people fight and 
suffer the war; the banking system lends back to the people 
the use of the people’s own credit. This is unreasonable and 
unjust. 

THE NATIONAL CREDIT FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The National Credit for Defense Act calls into question this 
process of pawning the Nation’s credit in wartime and after¬ 
ward saddling the Nation with war debt. Instead this bill 
aflarms the principle that the Nation is the rightful owner of 
its own credit, and that through the Congress the Nation can 
monetize its credit in a non-interest-bearing debt-free form, 
and thus pay for the war as it is fought without piling up a 
huge war debt 

All over the democratic world the idea is gaining ground 
that wars can be financed in such a way as not to increase 
the national debt. There is a profound difference between 
1914, when finance was a mystery, and 1940, when people 
understand that banks create new money by book entries. 
Even the house organs of bankers, like the British magazine 
Branch Banking, no longer contest this fact. In its July 
1938 issue Branch Banking admitted that the cat was irre¬ 
trievably out of the bag when it declared that— 

Tliere are enougti substantial quotations in existence to prove 
to the uninitiated that banks do create credit without restraint 
and that they do create the means of repayment within themselves. 

If the banks can do that on behalf of themselves, why 
cannot they be instructed by a sovereign government to 
create war credits free of interest and free of debt on behalf 
of people who are straining their will and offering their 
lives to win a war? 


The people of the Province of Alberta, Canada, have asked 
that questioni and last September the government of that 
Province passed a resolution stating that— 

We believe that Oemada should finance Its share In this war, not 
by the creation of huge debts but in the foUowing manner: By the 
creation by the Government of the necessary credit and currency 
combined with definite price regulations to prevent any serious 
inflationary rise In prices. 

In the Commonwealth of Australia the Tasmanian Parlia¬ 
ment and the South Australian Parliament have passed reso¬ 
lutions expressing the opinion that the national credit of the 
community should be used in the interests of defense, pri¬ 
mary industries, and the people of Australia, while In the 
Federal Parliament of Australia there is a steady demand 
that the Commonwealth Bank be instructed to monetize the 
nation’s credit resources without adding to debt or taxation. 
In England the Social Credit Party agitates for the conscrip¬ 
tion of money power, and its leader, John Hargrave, has 
declared for fighting the war “on tick.” He advocates as a 
war measure that free equal rations be distributed to all and 
that the money system become merely a ticket system to 
keep track of production and consumption. Also, in Eng¬ 
land, Maj. C. H. Douglas has advanced a war-finance plan 
which directs that banks issue loan credits to industry sup¬ 
plying material to the Government, these loan credits to be 
free credits in the sense that industry’s obligations would be 
discharged when the goods were delivered. No money would 
be paid back to the banks, either by industry or the 
Government. 

These are signs forecasting that if the war goes on demo¬ 
cratic nations will adopt national-defense measures, putting 
their banking systems out of the profitable business of lend¬ 
ing the national credit at interest to peoples engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle and placing money as much in the 
service of the nation as are its men. 

The National Credit for Defense Act is a bill with a triple 
reference. It is a bill that will help to prevent war and there¬ 
fore it is a peace measure. It is a bill for financing without 
debt the military and naval expenditures of the United States 
in time of war, and it Is therefore also a national-defense 
measure. Finally, it is a bill for financing the post-war 
transition from an economy of warfare to a consumers’ econ¬ 
omy, and It Is therefore a post-war readjustment measure. 

A PEACE MEASURE 

As a peace measure this bill will operate to deter great 
financial Interests from influencing our Nation’s course to¬ 
ward war. The bill provides that if we are forced into war 
the Treasury shall issue United States currency notes to the 
amount of such appropriations for our Military and Naval 
Establishments as may be enacted by Congress, and these 
United States currency notes shall be deposited in special 
accounts called “National defense credit accounts’’ in the 
Federal Reserve banks to be used exclusively to meet all pay¬ 
ments authorized by the appropriations for our armed forces. 
'These currency notes, unborrowed and debt free, specially 
created for defense purposes, constitute a breach in the credit 
monopoly of the banks. They will take the private profit out 
of war finance, and by so doing they will be a deterrent to 
predatory finance. Because the bill holds up the prospect of 
a breach in the present private monopoly of money creation. It 
will also act like a serum against war fever artificially in¬ 
duced by propaganda indirectly emanating from great finan¬ 
cial Interests. It will tend to clarify and purify public dis¬ 
cussion of war alms and thus better enable the people to form 
their own conviction of what they are willing to fight for. 

A NATZONAL-DEFENSB MEASURE 

Suppose that efforts to avert war are unavailing and the 
die Is cast. In that event every effort must then be exerted 
to win the war, and the National Credit for Defense Act 
becomes a war measure, providing for the unstinted mobiliza¬ 
tion of debt-free money to win the conflict. Will this method 
of financing the war prodiice Inflation? No. It is impossible 
for the debt-free funds deposited in the national-defense 
credit accounts to produce an inflationary condition, for, in 
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the first place, these funds are not ellgibte to be used as a cash 
reserve by any bank except as a 100-percent reserve against 
an equivalent total amount of deposit liabilities. In the 
second place, the bill declares that it would be *^the Intent of 
Congress to levy such wartime surtaxes in addition to cur¬ 
rent tax levies as will cause an Increase In gross revenue over 
and above the revenue collected in the last fiscal year pre¬ 
ceding such state of war, as nearly as possible equal to the 
anticipated rate of final consumption of all supplies by the 
armed forces of the United States.** In other words, the 
money-creating provisions of this bill are so enmeshed with 
the taxation policy of paying as you go that the danger of 
Inflation is removed. The new money will be created at the 
rate war goods are produced: it will be taxed back at the rate 
war goods are consumed. That is all there is to it. Uncle 
Sam will finance the war by creating Uncle Sam’s own na¬ 
tional money; the people, by means of an adjusted tax rate, 
will pay as ^ey go for the war, but they will pay as they go 
to Unde Sam, money issuer, and not, as has formerly hap¬ 
pened, to Uncle Sam’s money-lending creditors who have 
Imposed on him a war debt. 

▲ MSASUHE VOK POST-WAR ADJU B T MP IT 

At the end of the war there will be an unexpended balance 
In the national defense credit accounts. It is proposed in the 
National Credit for Defense Act that wartime surtaxes be 
promptly repealed and that this unexpended balance be paid 
in pro rata shares to all citizens of the age of 21 or over, these 
shares to be known *as the citizens’ victory bonus. The pay¬ 
ments can be made gradually over a period of 1 year. Ihese 
payments may be regarded as a national dividend resulting 
from the net appreciation of physical capital which takes 
place in wartime. In the effort to supply the demands of war 
a nation expands and Improves its industrial plant, it Inten-* 
sifles its agriculture and grows more food. It enlarges its pro¬ 
ductive capacity. It emerges from the war physically richer 
in many respects than it entered it, and the community should 
benefit from the increase of its dynamic capacity to produce. 
In the past, after a war, bankers have informed a victorious 
nation that it was poorer because of its war efforts, and must 
reduce consumption, tighten belts, and work harder. Soldiers 
have been promised homes fit for heroes. Instead they have 
been demobilized to join a swelling army of unemployed stand¬ 
ing in breadlines, while at the same time plants were being 
scrapped and farms were going out of cultivation. 

The citizens’ victory bonus will give everyone a clear stake 
in victory. It Insures that no one can maintain the war was 
fought for the benefit of profiteers. It will transform by 
gradual steps an economy of warfare into an economy of wel¬ 
fare. It will replace the demand for war goods with a strong 
demand for consumers’ goods, thus enabling industry to shift 
from a war basis to a peacetime production basis without 
experiencing a disastrous post-war slump. It should be par¬ 
ticularly noted that the victory bonus need not create infla¬ 
tion, because the net Increase in money In circulation will be 
more than matched by a net Increase in productivity which 
can be drawn upon. New goods will back effectively the 
addition to the circulating medium of the United States. 

In the final analysis, the National Credit for Defense Act 
is a democratic monetary measure. It makes an inroad upon 
the privileges of the financial oligarchy, whose Immense 
powers have been described by a former Chancelor of the 
British Exchequer, who is now chairman of one of the Big 
Five British banks, in these words: 

They (the great banks) control the credit of the nation, direct 
the policy of governments, and hold In the hoUow of their hands 
the destiny of the people. 

But in making this Inroad, this bill decentralizes and dis¬ 
tributes money power to the whole population. That is the 
democratic essence of the bill. It does not wrest money 
power from a financial oligarchy only to make a political use 
of it and only to employ it for state purposes irrespective of 
the welfare of the Individual, which is what the totalitarian 
powers do. In contrast to totalitarian finance, this bill 
democratizes money power. The Citizens’ Victory Bonus puts 


purchasing power into the trousers podcets of iSae individual^ 
the safest place for It, according to President Andrew Jay¬ 
son. The bin is an answer to the private money-power sys¬ 
tem, and it is an answer to the commu-nazi system of finance. 
It p^nts the way to democracy’s solution of the crucial ques¬ 
tion of how to finance the Nation’s economic life, not only 
in the tragedy of war but also in peace, without prejudice to 
the democratic rights of the individual. 

The first duty of Congress is to guard against this Nation 
becoming Involved in war. To my mind, this measure, If 
passed, would be one means of accomplishing that very 
purpose. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Borah 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESSES BY SENATORS PITTMAN, VANDENBERG, AND 
SHIPSTEAD 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Congressional Record appropriate re¬ 
marks on the passing of William Edgar Borah made by three 
eminent members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Senator from Nevada tMr. Pittman], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VandenbsrgI, and the Senator from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. Shipstead] over the National Broadcasting Co. 
network on Saturday night, January 20. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

ADIXIBBS BT HON. KZY FXTTICAK, OF NEVADA 

Ladles and gentlemen of the radio audience of America. Senator 
William E. Borah, the Lkm of Idaho, the dean of the United States 
Senate, the statesman, lawyer, humanitarian, and patriot of 
patriots, has reached the end of the long and tortuous trail of 
olEiclal service. He has packed his burden with vigor and patience, 
and even during the latter end, as physical strength waned, he did 
not utter one word of complaint. 

Senator Borah was my Intimate friend throughout the 27 years 
that we served in the Senate together. In serving with and under 
him upon the Foreign Relations Committee, I was granted a great 
privilege, an opportunity to obtain an insight into his lovable 
character, the breadth of his learning, and the sincerity of his 
purposes. 

Senator Borah was a serious. Intense, and lonely statesman. His 
mind and soul were occupied by his devotion to his State, his 
country, and the peace and welfare of their citizens. Although he 
was always cordial and considerate, yet he made no apparent effort 
toward good fellowship. Intense, eloquent, sharp, and uncom¬ 
promising in debate, he was ever tolerant, courteous, and consider¬ 
ate. Many of his colleagues differed from him with regard to vital 
public policies, and accepted his chaUenges to intense debate. And 
yet, in these debates there was rarely a division as to the high 
ultimate ends to be accomplished but rather as to the methods and 
processes to be adopted to consummate such ends. 

Senator Borah could be included in the definition of a pro¬ 
gressive. He favored humanitarian laws, yet he was a strict con¬ 
structionist of the Constitution and would not yield such principle 
to any momentary expediency. He recognized the natural growth 
of Federal jurisdiction, and yet his strong attachment to States’ 
rights caused him to fear, and frequently to oppose, bureaucracy. 
HlB deep dread of war and his strong suspicion of aU foreign gov¬ 
ernments made of him an absolute isolationist. And yet even those 
who differed with him never doubted his sincerity nor treated lightly 
his opinions. He brought intelligence, learning, reason, and light 
to every subject he debated. He bore ho malice and he earned no 
enemies. This lonely, secluded statesman Is missed and mourned 
in the Senate of the United States to as great a degree as any Senator 
whom death has taken away during my service. 

A great and good man has passed into earthly silence, yet hla 
words and deeds win live through all history. 


ADDBXSS BY HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, OF MICHIOAN 

My fellow countrymen, the darkness of a deep sorrow rests upon 
the Capitol tonight. It reaches out to millions of American family 
hearthstones, where the name and the honor and the rugged 
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patriotism of United States Senator William E. Borah have be¬ 
come part of the Amerloan inheritance. Idaho mourns the loes of 
a brilliant son. The Nation mourns the loss of one who was lit¬ 
erally one of its greatest institutions. 

One of the EepubUo^ pillars has fallen. 

The Constitution’s most stalwart and effective friend since 
Daniel Webster has been gathered to his fathers. 

A great heart la stilled. 

We shall not soon look upon the like of him again. 

Thirty-three years ago last Monday he came out of the West 
with his first senatorial commission. He gave it back last night— 
without a spot or blemish on It. 

He grew In stature each succeeding year. He grew in Influence 
which leaped the boundaries of his native land and spaxmed the 
earth. He grew In the talents which made him the greatest advo¬ 
cate and orator of his time. He became the Senate's dean—^not 
alone in years of service but equally In the personal prestige of a 
unique and mighty character which was worthy of the Senate in 
its richest tradition since this government was bom. 

He loved America, and America loved him. 

He believed in America and In her destiny with a passion that 
was the touchstone of his life. America—whether It always agreed 
with him or not—believed In him. It knew bis courage. It knew 
his shining probity. It knew his soul-deep sympathy with human 
needs. It knew his deathless dedication to representative democ¬ 
racy. It knew hlB devotion to the common weal. 

America will miss him. There is none to take his place. We 
shall bring the wreaths of our affection to his tomb. They will 
stay green as long as memory survives. Ood grant us some measure 
of his strength and vision. 

Farewell, great patriot, great friend. 


ADDRESS BT RON. HENRIK SRZP8TBAD, OT MINNESOTA 

Friends of the radio audience, tonight and for years to come, 
the people of the United States, as well as people throughout other 
lands, will mourn the loss of William Bdoar Borah. 

As a master defender of our Constitution and our system of 
constitutional law, as an orator, statesman, great American, and 
patriot, his place in history Is secure. 

I therefore shall speak oi him more intimately as a man. 

I deeply regret that out of the millions throughout the world 
who knew of him as a statesman, there were, necessarily, com¬ 
paratively few who knew him as a man. 

I first met him when I came to the Senate 18 years ago. He 
had then, by industry, ability, and strength of character, become 
famous throughout the world as a statesman—of whom aU America 
was Justly proud. 

What first impressed me was that he carried his fame with 
hecomlng modesty. 

To millions he represented a man with the heart of a lion. They 
called him “the lion of Idaho." They did not know that his 
heart was also as tender as a child's. 

The suffering of others under persecution and injustice would 
arouse his own Indignation to the most eloquent flights of oratory— 
because Wzllum Borah felt their sufferings to be his own. 

It can truly be said of him "that the strong and the brave are 
the most tender.” 

Because he often traveled alone they called him the "lone wolf.” 
But we must remember that only the strong can travel alone. 

He could walk with crowds and keep his virtue and with "kings, 
nor lose the common touch.” 

In observing him, in his public career. I was often reminded of 
the story that Is told of the Norsemen entering France centuries 
ago. 

The French people noticed they did not wear a brass collar around 
their necks with the name of the owner stamped upon It. Bo 
they asked them, “Who is your master?” They answered. ”We have 
no master; we are our own masters.” 

That could be truthfully said of William Borah. He was his 
own master. 

His incorruptible integrity was the foundation of his independ¬ 
ence. Buch independence of character Is conceded by many to have 
cost him the Presidency. He would not "stoop to conquer.” 

Nevertheless, William Borah never spoke 111 of, nor carried rancor 
in his heart lor, anyone. 

Who shall say he was not well rewarded? 

He was rewarded by the love and respect of his fellow men. 
He was, therefore, paid In a wage that does not cloy—a coin that 
leaves no sting. 

He continued to walk among men with the modest dignity of 
the great. I venture to say that his name and fame will live for 
centuries as future students of Amerloan history read his classic 
orations in the Nation’s archives. 

We, his colleagues, who outside of his family, possibly, knew 
him best, mourn his loss—not only because we have lost a friend 
we loved—but because of the great loss to the Nation. 

We are thankful that he could pass without suffering. And I 
am sure that when William Borah crossed the bar he was still 
“captain of his soul”—with his head up—and unafraid. 


Brooklyn Real Estate Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK 


Mr, TRUMAN. Mr. President, on Saturday, January 20, 
1940, the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Mead] 
delivered before the Brooklyn Real Estate Board a very able 
and interesting address on the housing situation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be printed In the Record, 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

I have been told that you are interested in real-estate problems: 
In the development of property values: In the future building 
business that lies ahead. Z am happy to be with you on this 
ocoaslon to discuss with you the activities of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in this your chosen field. 

Because you are concerned with government activities which 
promote the welfare of property owners and prospective property 
owners, I wish to discuss measures that have been and are being 
taken to assist these groups. When we make provision for a fam¬ 
ily to build a new home or to Improve an old home, we are doing 
something concretely beneficial for that family and for you. I, 
therefore, wish to talk about housing as it affects you as an indus¬ 
try and as It affects our Nation as a whole. 

The housing program of the Federal Government Is many-sided 
and, at least one aspect of it, probably reaches every group of 
people In the Nation. From the clearing of unsightly slums, with 
public loans and grants, to the erection of large-scale multi¬ 
family housing projects, with private capital, for the medium- 
income groups, the Government has lent a hand to the problem 
of rehousing America. 

A number of practical, effective methods have been used to pro¬ 
tect and salvage existing neighborhoods. Efforts have been suc¬ 
cessfully undertaken to assist private Industry In planning new 
and profitable developments. These efforts have made real dollar- 
and-cents savings for sponsors of new subdivisions and large- 
scale structures. These cooperative efforts have eliminated un¬ 
necessary streets, preserved space for dwelling construction, cre¬ 
ated park areas and playgrounds, and opened up land heretofore 
not employed for economically and socially useful purposes. 

You, as real-estate men, have made a particularly valuable con¬ 
tribution toward the provision of better housing for our people. 
Vast potentialities for further contributions lie ahead. You know 
better than anyone else what the housing needs are in your com¬ 
munity. You know better than anyone else what may be profit¬ 
ably, usefully, and effectively undertaken In your community with 
respect to private construction, and with respect to large-scale, 
partially subsldiased public housing construction. You know bet¬ 
ter than anyone else the truth regarding real-estate values and 
real-estate problems. I am not going to dwell upon those phases 
because 1 would have little or nothing new to tell you. However, 
It is Important for us to reflect that, during the 1020*8, we built 
each year many hundreds of thousands of new dwelling tmlts of 
one kind or another. During the midst of the depression this 
building program collapsed, and we built relatively few units— 
only 50,000 units in 1983 and 1034. This year it would not be 
misleading to predict that we may build as many as 400,000 units. 

Now, we want to look at the record and see what has caused 
this progressive, salutary trend. As a community and as a Na¬ 
tion, we need more and better homes. A home represents a method 
of saving and a permanent asset. Home ownership Introduces 
the element of stability into our national life. From economic 
and social standpoints, therefore, we wish to lend every practical 
encouragement to home building and home ownership. 

One agency of the Government has directed Its principal efforts 
toward stimulating among persons of average means a desire to 
own their own homes. At the same time, this agency has given 
them a method whereby this desire may be realized. To do this, 
It was Initially necessary to loosen the log Jam of private capital 
and to make It available for investment In what always had been 
one of the soundest and most lucrative resting places for idle 
funds—the small-home mortgage. 

The record of the Federal Housing AdDolnlstratlon Indicates 
that these objectives have been carried out to an amaalng and 
satisfying extent. 
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®*?^**^^* F. H. A. ended 183g with more 
pMn $8«wX)»000,000 worth of hoziio*fin&nclxig insurance on its 
iboolts, and approximately #960*000,000 of this insurance was written 
during the pa^ year, establishing a new record for F. H. A, 

Through the P. K. A. nearly 19,000,000 persons have been able to 
tn^proye their housing standards. 

purlng 1939 there were 168,496 new dwelling units constructed 
under the P. H, A. program, or, more graphically, approximately sui 
units as there are in an entire city the size of 
Washington, D, C, About 96 percent of these were small single 
family properties with an average F. H.,A. valuation of #6,000 
or less. 


It might be Interesting to reflect for a moment on the period 
during which this record was attained. At the time the National 
Housing Act was drafted the Government had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the residential building Industry would be unable to 
recover from the effects of the depression without governmental 
asslstanoe. While other business indices showed encouraging Im¬ 
provement those concerned with residential building continued 
downward. 


Building was at a standstill and construction men saw little 
hope of a return to predepression levels. 

In oombatlng this situation the F. H. A. flrst eliminated the 
second and third mortgages and contracts for deeds. With the 
P. H. A. insuring loans as high as 90 percent of the appraised value 
of a property, these secondary liens were no longer necessary* and 
are prohibited under the insured-mortgage system. 

The second move was a recognition that the home mortgage, lilce 
any other obligation, should and had to be paid off. As a result, 
the amortized-mortgage plan was adopted and \mder the program 
the prospective home owner each month Increased his equity in 
his home by paying something toward principal as well as the 
Interest. 


The net result of this program, as far as the building Industry 
Is concerned, Is mirrored In the F. H. A. figures for 1939. Last year 
the number of new dwelling units provided for under the F. H. A. 
plan alone was approximately three times the entire national pro¬ 
duction In 1933. the year before the F. H. A. was established. 

Setting up of a modem system of mortgage lending, however* 
was not the only task given the F. H. A. 

Another obstacle to resumption of widespread home building was 
the lack of confidence by the public In the houses produced. 
Hotisea built during the boom days of the twenties were often poorly 
constructed, badly planned, and located In neighborhoods which 
deteriorated quickly. Before any sizable market for houses could be 
developed It was necessary to establish property standards and 
construction requirements which could serve as a sort of yardstick 
against which houses could be measured. These standards, local¬ 
ized to suit the needs of different climatic conditions, are enforced 
by F. H. A. Inspectors who examine homes during the course of 
oonstruotion. 


The purpose of the F. H. A. program, however, is probably less 
than half economic. Its first consideration is in providing a means 
whereby an over-increasing number of American families can own 
their homes, or can improve and modernize the homes in which 
they now live. It Is designed particularly to make home owner¬ 
ship available to the lower Income groups, as well as to those more 
fortunate financially. Under this program a means has been 
provided whereby the factory worker, the artisan, the d^mrtment- 
store clerk—just average persons whose annual Income may range 
as low as $1,300 per year—are not only able to Improve their 
living conditions but also through ptirchases to swell the volume 
of building construction. In other words, It Is now possible tinder 
the F. H. A, program for a man to buy a comfortable modem 
home for as little as #26 per month. 

It Is interesting to note the effect of this program here In New 
York State. There Is little I cotild say about the F. H. A.'8 opera¬ 
tions which would be more Impressive than to point out the fact 
that about 400,000 New York families have participated In and 
benefited directly from this program. This number, of course, does 
not take into consideration the thousands of other families who 
have been helped in obtaining Jobs through the expenditure of 
private capital insured by the F. H. A. 

Btour himdred thousand families In this State, however, have 
actually hullt new homes, financed existing ones, or repaired exist¬ 
ing ones with funds totaling upward of #350,000,000 obtained from 
banks, Insurance companies, mortgage companies, and other private 
lending institutions under the F. H. A, plan. In addition, the 
F. H. A. in this State has insured the mortgages covering 6,900 
rental housing units designed for people of moderate means. Lost 
year. In the New York City metropolitan area alone, the F. H. A. 
accepted for insurance almost 6,000 small hmne mortgages total¬ 
ing In excess of #30,000,000. In addition, there were more than 
26,000 modernization and Improvement notes Insured In an amount 
of almost #30,000b00. 

You are concerned, as we aU must be, with the cost of any such 
program of this magnitude. It Is especially gratifying, therefore, 
to be able to state that the F. H. A. during the current year wUl 
not cost the taxpayer one single cent. Stewart McDonald, F. H. A. 
Administrator, teUs me for the 1941 fiscal year the Agency's Income 
vrtll exceed its operating expenses by approximately #9,000,000. 
This amount will be added to the fund set up as a reserve against 
possible losses. The F. H. A.'s income is derived from appralBal 


fees and Insurance premiums—charges made for servloes performed 
by the F. H. A. 

In brief fashion* 1 have outlined the aohlevementa of the Fed¬ 
eral Housing Administration and its benefits to this great urban 
center. I cannot, however* review the complete record of the 
Government In this field without a fleeting reference to another 
vast municipal housing problem. 

In Brooklyn, in New York, in my own home city of Buffalo—yee, 
In every large industrial oenteiv-we can observe, with the most 
cursory Investigation, the conditions of old and dilapidated houses, 
of overcrowded buildings and areas, of structurally unsound and 
Insanitary home facilities—4n plainer words, slums, or conditions 
very similar to slums. 

Slum eradication and low-oost housing are big imdertaklngs. 
They are municipal problems. Often they are too big and too 
expensive and too little profitable to encourage or Invite private 
financing and supervision. Substandard housing Is an unfortunate 
condition In this coimtry. You have heard the statistics on crime* 
delinquency, Ill-health, and economic disaster that fits into any 
recital of the evils of slum areas. 

The metropolis of New York City has, of course, a housing 
problem of staggering proportions. The New York City Housing 
Authority has estimated that 516,000 families, or 28 percent of 
the total families in the city* are living in substandard housing. 
It Is assumed that every dwelling unit in the city renting at #30 
or below Is substandard. Perhaps that la not entirely accurate, 
but It serves to give us a yardstick with which to compute the 
housing needs of the city. The most conservative estimate possi¬ 
ble would be 300.000 families in unsafe and wholly inadequate 
quarters. The report of the tenement house department for 
1937 Indicated 45,000 residential structures, housing 300,000 fami¬ 
lies, with major violations of existing minimum requirements set 
by law. 

The Citizens* Housing Council of New York has publicized again 
and again the 68,000 old-law tenements without adequate fire 
protection, sanitary facilities, or light and air. It points out that 
no private builder In New York City has yet reached the rental 
average of #10 per room per month. For the enormous number 
of families who pay less than #10 per room per month—and thou¬ 
sands pay much less—there can be little Immediate hope of an 
adequate dwelling except in publicly assisted housing. The council 
estimates that to provide lor this low-income group* New York 
City alone could use #130,000,000 a year for 20 years for capital 
Investment. 

New York dty has pushed vigorously ahead In solving Its slum- 
clearance and public low-cost-housing problems, with the assist¬ 
ance of the United States Housing Authority. 

Public housing Interests and benefits you when it properly re¬ 
stricts Itself to a sphere where private Investment and private 
construction is neither profitable nor attractive. The municipal, 
the State, and the Federal Housing Authorities can, through 
thoughtful and imselfish planning, accomplish vast good for the 
future. Their fields of endeavor should he clearly Indicated, and 
In those fields we must commend their progress. 

In conclusion, let me mention one other phase of private con¬ 
struction that could mean a great deal to you and to those affili¬ 
ated with your Industry In large municipal centers. 

I am thinking of the tremendous possibilities for plant and shop 
expansion, for store and factory modernization, and for the pur¬ 
chase and use of new equipment. 

Bvery Important economic and business expert Is predicting a 
continued business upswing for the remainder of 1940. I o<mcur 
In that prediction. Every survey of business and all indexes of 
business lend us encouragement to believe that we are not only 
regaining the predepression levels but that we are approaching a 
sounder and more balanced economy. 

The average Independent industrial enterprise, however, Is not in 
position to participate in this upswliag because of the lack of 
available long-term capital and credit. This Is no reflection on 
the local commercial banker who is now doing a splendid Job in 
trying to loosen the log jam of millions upon miUlons of doHars 
of excess reserves or Idle funds lying In the Nation's hanks, How¬ 
ever, in my judgment, our existing financial mechanism needs 
some substantial asslstanoe, and we should not longer delay In 
applying ourselves to that need. 

I am sponsoring a bill at the present time which would supple¬ 
ment the efforts of commercial banks In meeting the legitimate 
credit demands of legitimate business enterprise. My proposal 
would broaden the existing but limited Industrial lending powers 
of the Federal Reserve Byrom. It will require no additional bor¬ 
rowing on the part of the Government* It is logical in that It 
will utilize the present faollltiee of the Federal Reserve banks and 
their branches. 

Loans will be made and passed upon locally where local com¬ 
munity conditions are imderstood and appreciated. Loans wlU be 
made quickly and without consumption of time and red tape. 
Long-term loans will be encouraged and provided. The real and 
iim>eratlve Immediate needs of business will be recognized and met. 

1 instst, in suggesting this assistance to banks, businessmen, and 
oonstructlon groups, that no now bureau of Government be created, 
that the Government must not stand to lose 1 cent In the opera¬ 
tion of the law, and that the Initial control of credit must remain 
In the hands of the local banks where it properly belongs. 
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I am not going further into this proposal at this time hut I do 
want to Impress iQ)on you the vast potentiality for plant expansion 
'Which would Bcoompany any effective method for releasing our 
dammed up idle funds* Through the extension of long-term loans 
at reasoname rates esslstanoe, in some respects similar to that 
we have granted home owners through the H. O. L. C., farm owners 
through the F. O. A. and home builders through F. H. A.—business 
could forge ahead and bring Itself up to date. One middle-western 
banker wired me yesterday that he thought my proposal, if 
adopted, would put a million men to work in the construction and 
equipment field alone. That is why legitimate credit needs of 
business should be met and why you should be interested in seeing 
those needs met. 

Local and Federal Governments have made great forward strides 
in the past few years. Private enterprise has demonstrated a 
wiUlngness to keep apace. You know the tasks that lie ahead 
from the standpoint of practical local application—we think we 
are coming to know something about the problem from a national 
legislative standpoint—^let us work together with common purpose 
for a common objective. Your counsel will help direct the Nation's 
housing program along proper lines. 


t’s Become Pro-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT B. REYNOLDS. OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord an address which I delivered over a Nation-wide hook-up 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System, originating from station 
WOL, Washington. D. C., several evenings ago, entitled *'Let's 
Become Pro-American,** in which I discussed briefly my flve- 
polnt program designed to preserve America for Americans. 
In this connection I wish to state that this flve-point pro¬ 
gram is being sponsored by the American Vindicator, a 
monthly publication edited by myself and published by the 
Vindicators’ Association at Washington, D. C., a non-proflt 
organization chartered under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. 

In employing the word “alien** I refer to foreigners who 
have come into our country illegally and remained here 
Illegally and those who arrived lawfully and have remained 
here unlawfully, but who have not made application for 
citizenship; in other words, in referring to aliens, 1 mean 
noncitizens of the United States. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

I wUh to thank the Mutual Broadcasting Co. and its affiliated 
stations for provldlzig me with this opportunity to acquaint their 
audience and my listeners with my five-point aU-Amerlcan program 
for keeping America for Americans. These fundamentals I have 
consistently advocated for many years. I shaU discuss briefly each 
of the five major points. 

I should like to hear by letter from those who favor this program 
without reservation. Hkewlse, X shoiUd appreciate hearing from 
any persons who may have ideas different from mine on how best 
to safeguard America. 

This five-point program Is as follows: 

Point No. 1. Keep America out of war: To date, our part In the 
last World War has cost the American taxpayers approximately 
$68,000,000,000 and more than 100,000 lives. Even now, 21 years 
later, our hoq^ltals are Insufficient to provide beds for our World 
War veterans requiring hospital care. Our veterans certainly should 
come first. Rewdless of our personal opinions or sentiments, the 
United States snould remain absolutely neutral. The age-old quar¬ 
rels of Europe are no concern of ours, and we must not get mixed 
up In the present oonfilct. After all. this Is only one of the many 
hundreds of wars In Europe within the past several centuries. We 
should devote our time, attention, and energies to the many prob¬ 
lems here at home. Why should we waste effort in endeavoring to 
solve the problems of Europe? We must not let our sentimental 
attachments to the Old World lead us astray. We cannot be Ameri¬ 
can and at the same time be pro-anythlng else. In a recent column 
by the pen of Gen. Hugh Johnson, he asserted that It was high tiin# 


that all of us became pro-American. I am In thorough accord with 
that dlreot-from-the-shoulder statement by that able writer who 
has the interest of the American people at heart. 

Point No. a. Fingerprint and register all aliens: At the present 
time no one knows how many aliens there are in the United States. 
Some say there are only 4,000,000. Others declare there are 7,000,000. 
Of these millions some arrived legally, while others came Illegally. 
We should know how many aliens there are within our borders. 
We should know where they came from and when. We should 
know why they came and whether they arrived legally or Illegally. 
But more important, we should know Where they are now and what 
they are doing. This Information can only be obtained by a law 
requiring the registration and fingerprinting of all aliens. Stop 
and think for a moment. If we were to become involved In a war 
today we would have millions of potential enemies and spies within 
our midst. There are now-~even while we are at peace—^thousands 
of aliens in the United States who are charged with espionage and who 
are suspected of sabotage. I have repeatedly stated that If we ever 
became involved in war there would be countless acts of espionage 
and sabotage. It would be difficult to lay hands on these enemy 
alien criminals because we have no registration and fingerprinting 
law In this country. We know virtually nothing about the where¬ 
abouts or the activities of otir aliens. My prophecies have been 
borne out 100 percent by the records of the Bureau of Investigation. 
Department of Justice, which is under the able direction of the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover. The American people owe Mrr Hoover 
a vote of thanks for having built up the finest law-enforcement 
organization In the world. He deserves the undivided support of all 
true Americans. 

Information provided by the Bureau of Investigation reveals that, 
in protecting our national defense, this Bureau Is now receiving 
dally 217 complaints of espionage, sabotage, and violations of our 
national-defense laws, or at the rate of 78,000 annually. The rapid 
increase in this type of work is reflected in the figures which show 
that for 5 years before 1028 the Bureau handled on an average only 
85 espionage and sabotage cases yearly. But in the year 1938, 250 
of these cases were Investigated. That Is bad enough, but look at 
the record for 1989. In that year a total of 1,651 new espionage 
and sabotage acts were investigated. How our aliens are directly 
l 03 ral to their home countries Is best proved by the official figures 
of the Department of Justice. Note these facts: From July 1, 1939, 
to January 10. 1940, a total of 5,799 new cases were received by the 
Bureau for Investigation, and today these complaints are arriving 
at the rate of 78,000 annually. If we hAd & law providing for the 
mandatory registration and fingerprinting of all aliens, the work 
of this Department would be materially lessened. Agents of the 
Bureau could locate these alien criminals now engaged in espionage 
and sabotage with much less trouble and expense to the taxpayers. 

Point No. 3. Stop all immigration for the next 10 years: Our own 
American workmen should first be given an opportunity to get a 
Job. With more than 10,000,000 Americans unemployed and addi¬ 
tional millions working only part time, 3,000,000 on W. P. A. rolls, 
800,000 young men in O. C. O. camps, and 750,000 boys and girls 
graduating annually from schools and colleges who cannot find 
work, here is a problem we all must face. So why should we 
permit the thousands upon thousands of refugees and foreigners 
from all sections of the woorld to enter the United States and take 
the Jobs which rightly belong to our own people? Yes; it Is 
high time that we became pro-American and looked after our own 
before we shed any tears about the unfortunates of other lands. 
American Jobs should go first to American citizens. 

Point No. 4. Deport all alien criminals and undesirable aliens: Our 
Jails and penitentiaries are filled with alien criminals at the expense 
of American taxpayers. There are thousands of these aliens In our 
Insane asylums and In our institutions for the treatment of those 
who have become habitual narcotic addicts. They are cared for, 
housed, clothed, and fed, end provided medical treatment with 
money taken from the pockets of the American people. We have 
too many law violators of our own without harboring those of 
other nations. 

Crime costs the taxpayers of the United States more than 
$16,000,000,000 a year, according to the estimation of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. This Includes not only the direct costs, such 
as the maintenance of penal Institutions, the losses occasioned 
by criminal acts, racketeering, and other unlawful activities, but 
the indirect costs, such as losses occasioned by the death of Indi¬ 
viduals through criminal activities. This Is appalling. When will 
the American people awaken to this deplorable condition. No 
doubt the total cost will exceed fifteen billion In 1940, when the 
toll Includes the destruction wrought by alien saboteurs. We 
should empty our prisons and asylums by sending these aliens, 
dope fiends, and do^ peddlers back home. They should be the 
burden of their own nations Instead of being a useless and costly 
burden on the American people. 

Point No. 5. Abolish all "Isms" except Americanism. Wipe out 
nazi-lsm, fascism, and communism with equal enthusiasm. 
America should know only Americanism. Sweep from our shores 
every alien “ism" that would destroy the foundation of our form 
of government. Why should we permit these false doctrines to be 
spread In our midst? We are the only people upon the face of the 
earth who submit to these false doctrines which are being dally 
spread by outspoken enemies of the American Government. 

I believe that the Dies committee has actually done more to un¬ 
cover the poisonous groups engaged In un-American activities than 
any other movement. That committee has revealed the activities 
of the Nazis, Fascists, and Oommunists alike. That committee hM 
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***• America, and the people 

ome a oeM of gratitude to Congressman Maktin Dies and his asso- 
elates* The committee should be continued, and the Congress 
ahould Me that It continues its excellent worh by provldlne the 
least $100,000 more to pursue Us investigation. 

Harry Bridge, the west coast labor leader, has been whitewashed 
of the charge that he Is a Communist. He came Into this country 
from Australia by skipping ship at New Orleans and has remained 
here for many years Illegally. He is stlU with us and, no doubt, 
will be permitted to remain here to carry on *the same way he has 
for years past. 

Earl Browder, the Communist leader who stated before the Dies 
committee that If the United States and Soviet Russia should be¬ 
come involved in a war that he would do everjrthlng he possibly 
could to stop such a war—even to turn such a war Into a civil war. 
Think of Itf This Communist leader declares without reservation 
that In case of a war between the United States and Soviet Rxissla 
he would try to stop it, even If he had to create a civil war or revo¬ 
lution in the United States. Communist Browder is now under 
Indictment by the Federal Government for falsifying passports. 
Press reports reveal that he Is about to become a candidate for a 
seat In the Congress of the United States. How much longer will 
the American people continue to remain the laughingstock of the 
world? How much longer will they allow minority, un-American 
organirUlons. possessed of unlimited funds from Moscow and 
elsewhere, to work night and day like a lot of termites vdth the 
avowed objective the destruction of the American Government? 

Let’s have more pro-Americans lighting for Americanism. 

Let’s have action. 

Let’s clean house. 

Let’s put our own affairs In order, attend to our own business, 
and look after our own people ffrst. 

Our citizens, our country first. 

I thank you. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Industry be '^economic provincialism.** I am proud of my connect 
tlon with such an association. 

Is It misplaced **eeonomlc provlnolallsm” to bend every effort to 
maintain such manufacture that the State as a whole and its 
several communities may be benefited? 

The process of arriving at any sort of an understanding by 
reciprocal agreement, whether between nations or Individuals, is 
the only sound procedure. It Is not the theory to which objection 
is raised, but the method. 

Have you taken time to Inquire particularly as to the open 
hearings conducted in connection with the consideration of these 
several agreements? You would find, first, no indication given as 
to presumptive action: second, an almost complete ignoring of the 
advice of leaders engaged in the Industry to be affected. In what 
way do trade treaties arranged by diplomats, depending on their 
own Judgments, excel all other possibilities? 

Reference is made to the fact that ’’the entire Nation win benefit 
and the losses will bo made up in the general advantages flowing 
therefrom.” I am very greatly interested in an elucidation. Are 
the farmers, the petroleum industry, or the elnc miners realizing 
a present benefit? They do not appear to think so. Can you find, 
either in Rhode Island or the country at large, an Improvement 
in any business other than scrap iron or the makers of war sup¬ 
plies or machines for such supplies? 1 shall be very happy to 
have specific Information as to the nature and amount of such 
gains. 

Your editorial of the following morning appears to side with the 
practical value of the “economic provincialism” which strives to 
hold and strengthen present Industry when It states, “It is good 
American business, of course, to capltallsse every legitimate war¬ 
time opportunity to enlarge our foreign commerce. But at the 
same time we mtzst realize, as most of our business leaders do, that 
an export-Import trade increased under war circumstances must 
have an unhealthy reaction when Inevitable post-war readjust¬ 
ments are required.” 

May we hope you will think well enough of the welfare of the 
citizens of Rhode Island to join our “economic provincialism” of 
endeavoring with might and main to keep its largest industry 
fimctlonlng. 

Rc»ext L. Anthokt. 

Providence. 


HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

L g lTER AND EDITORIAL PROM THE PROVIDENCE (R. I.) 

JOURNAL 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record two extracts from 
last Sunday’s Providence Journal. 1 do this because one of 
them consists of a letter from the president of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association, setting forth its consistent stand 
against reciprocal-trade agreements, and the other consists 
of a very interesting and convincing editorial from one of the 
Republican newspapers of the State taking the opposite side. 
I commend the discussion of the two points of view to the 
attention of my colleagues. It is a satisfaction to me to be 
able to find myself in accord with the policy of this Republican 
newspaper, with which I have had occasion to differ at various 
times in the past. 

There being no objection, the editorial and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Providence (R. I.) Journal of January 21, 1940] 

BECIPaOCAL AGREEMENTS 

Editor or the Providbncb Journal: 

I happened to notice a recent editorial in the Evening Bulletin 
attacking at considerable length the “economic provincialism” of 
the Rhode Island Textile Association in its consistent stand against 
reciprocal-trade agreements because of their present harmful effects 
and their potentialities for much greater damage. 

Already a highly skilled and specialized branch of Rhode Island's 
largest industxy has been grievously affected. 

Have you taken the trouble to inquire what decreases in value 
have come to stocks of wool noils and waste due to the reduction 
In tariffs from 23 cents to 16 cents per pound in the British 
agreement? In the case of one Rhode Island mill alone this re¬ 
duction in tariff will mean a yearly loss of $76,000. 

But for the Intervention of the war, exceedingly serious effects 
for our importation of competitive fabrics would have come to 
this branch of the industry. Any approach to the normal will 
promptly bring that result, which may well become fatal. 

If our defense of the right to a livelihood of so large a percent¬ 
age of BhDde Island’s citizens galnfuUy employed in the textUe 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of January 21, 1940] 

THAT WE BCAT KEEP FREE 

A Rhode Island textile manufacturer faces a yearly loss of $75,000 
because of a reduction In tariffs granted Great Britain in return 
for reductions given the United States imder the reciprocal-trade 
agreement entered into with the Empire. 

This circumstance is set forth in a letter from Mr. Robert L, 
Anthony, president of the Rhode Island TextUe Association, in 
defense of the association’s (we quote him) ’’consistent stand 
against reciprocal-trade agreements because of their present harm¬ 
ful effects and their potentialities for much greater damage.” We 
publish Mr. Anthony's letter in full elsewhere on this page. 

A newspaper cannot pretend to knowledge of the dollars and 
cents results to one manufacturer or to one industry as the resiUt 
Of specific provisions of a particular trade agreement. 

The proper concern of a newspaper is with the principle of 
either unilateral action to impose tariffs or, in this instsmoe, of 
their reduction by a negotiated agreement on a basis of reciprocity. 

It Is well for Mr. Anthony to publicly state the detail of a money 
loss to a Rhode Island manufacturer or industry. It is well for 
the Rhode Island Representatives in Ck^ngress to call public atten¬ 
tion to the results of reciprocal-trade agreements upon the Rhode 
Island lace Industry. 

But It is distinctly one thing to set forth items of cash loss and 
quite another to commit the people of Rhode Island to the prin¬ 
ciple of opposition to all reduction of tariff and trade barriers by 
the negotiation of reciprocal-trade agreements. 

Indeed, we note that the Rhode Island TextUe Association <loea 
not now, as It might have a quarter of a century ago, presume to 
oppose all tariff reduction whatsoever. The Textile Association has 
said, however, that it favors such reduction by action of Congress 
alone. Of course, that Is tantamount to saying that It opposes a 
reduction by negotiation on the basis of reciprocity bemuse Con¬ 
gress cannot possibly negotiate a reduction. And, historically, we 
think It must be conceded that Congress will not, on any broad 
basis of national policy, effect a unilateral reduction of tariff. The 
tariff is no longer a question of party as it used to be when the 
South and West were almost altogether agricultural, and the 
Democratic Party was subject to an agrarian control. Tariff making 
In Congress Is now more of a log-rolling, local issue than It ever 
was in Hancock’s time. The Republican protectionist now scratches 
a Democrat’s back with a higher tariff on one product and has the 
favor returned on another. That is the only way reciprocity seems 
to function In congressional tariff making. 

But so far as the national interest Is concerned, a vast change has 
been brought about in our economy as the resitlt of two World Wars, 
and yet other more menacing readjustments seem Inevitably to lie 
ahead. 

We believe it of the utmost importance for the people of Rhode 
island to come to some understanding of the causes and character 
of this change in our economic situation, and we do not believe that 
they can base their thinking altogether upon an item of a $76,000 
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1068, nor even upon the circumstance of the plight of the Hhode 
Island lace Industry, 

Heaven knows there Is no Industry In Rhode Island more depend¬ 
ent upon the general Industrial welfare of the State than this news¬ 
paper. But we do believe that the record of the post-war years 
shows Incontrovertlbly that when the world, including the United 
States, began in the post-war years to erect tariff and trade bar¬ 
riers, International trade In both volume and value was destroyed, 
unsalable surpluses were built up everywhere, vicious governmental 
controls over free enterprise resulted, the totalitarian dictatorships 
In Europe were largely bom of these blind policies, and many of the 
artlhclal controls of the New Deal, includlrig farm benefit pa 3 nnent 8 , 
resulted from this destruction of world markets. 

Of such Importance to us then Is the principle of negotiation for 
the elimination of these trade and tariff barriers on a basis of 
reciprocity. We plead for a recognition of this principle. We ask 
the people of Rhode Island to understand that the United States 
cannot sell abroad unless It buys abroad: that it has both manu¬ 
factured products and surpliis farm commodities to dispose of; and 
that if It does not have the channels of international trade open 
and reasonably free for that purpose, we will have to accept Gov¬ 
ernment controls over agricultural production, Government subsi¬ 
dies to farmers, and stemming directly from such a nationalist- 
controlled economy, Government controls over industry and free 
enterprise In general; not controls for the purpose of social regula¬ 
tion, but price-fixing controls that are fundamentally political and 
totalitarian in character. 

Then we might go further and say that our interest in free enter¬ 
prise in the United States is based upon a belief that free enterprise 
is essential to free Institutions, to free speech, even to free worship, 
and to our democratic way of life, which should be so precious to us, 
for that way, built upon our forefathers' concept of the dignity of 
the individual. Is the very essence of the civilization we have been 
building upon Christian doctrine for nearly 2,000 years. 

For there la a new challenge to the American people today to 
think, not only of what their liberties mean to them but of how 
they are Inextricably interwoven and of how they may be preserved 
In a chaotic world. It Is not alone the threat of Invasion that faces 
our democratic institutions. It is the threat of totalitarianism, of 
which Hitler’s military aggression Is but one manifestation. What 
this world was facing even before the outbreak of hostilities In 
Europe was the destruction of free institutions through the destruc¬ 
tion of free enterprise. Por all the Government controls of totali¬ 
tarianism were imposed in order that self-contained national econo¬ 
mies might be built up and International trade might be carried 
on, not between individuals, but between governments and for 
political ends, which Is to say for ends of national and military 
power. Even the European democracies have not escaped from this. 

If Mr. Anthony speaks to us of the danger to a Rhode Island In¬ 
dustry of a reduction in a British tariff, we would call his attention 
to the far greater danger to our manufacturers of the action of the 
British Government in buying up the entire Australian wool supply 
and of selling that at fixed prices to British manufacturers In order 
that the British Government might compel and direct an export 
trade in wool as a means to strengthen the British war machine. 
What chance has Individual free enterprise In America to live in a 
world where this would be the basis of action of every other major 
country? 

The export trades of Russia, Germany, and Italy were altogether 
instruments of political power before the war. The British and 
French export trades arc becoming more and more of that character 
under the pressure of war. What sort of a world are we coming Into 
at the end of this war? Is such national socialism to be the rule, 
and is the individual American manufacturer, with his system of free 
enterprise, to carry on against such forces? If the economic power 
of the United States gives it any chance by reciprocal agreement or 
otherwise to break down such political controls and to get an oppor¬ 
tunity for free enterprise to thrive throughout the world, will not 
this be the greatest contribution that we can make to the saving 
of our own free enterprise and of our own free institutions, which we 
think cannot long endure under any system of Government control 
that goes beyond the point of social regulation and Into the field of 
controlled production for fixed prices? , ^ ^ 

No greater service could be rendered the American people today, 
we think, than that intellectual and even spiritual leadership 
should make clear to them what is the relationship of free enter¬ 
prise to free institutions and to our concept of Christian indi¬ 
vidualism. This is the verv whyfor of free enterprise; not Just that 
we may have a money profit, for a personal satisfaction, or a 
personal security, but that we may conduct our working day by 
free choice to the utmost possible, and at least that we shall not 
become mere units of a state control which, beginning with the 
necessities for military reasons of control over economy, always 
finds in the end that It cannot make that control tight enough 
for its purposes until it takes all control of opposition, of free 
speech, of the free press, of education, and then of religion itself, 
because even the church might foster opposition to the state 
control as it has done in both the Protestant and Catholic churches 
in Germany, it needs to be made clear to the people what are 
Government controls imposed for social purposes, to seek better¬ 
ments In working conditions, and what are controls imposed to 
the end that Government may operate the economy of a people. 
Buch controls are to be suspected whenever any measure smacks 
of the fixing of prices dlreotly or indirectly. 

What brings about this tendency to Impose such controls? 
Almost invariably, bad financial and economic conditions are the 


plea in Justification. These lead to efforts to achieve national self- 
sufficiency. The true isolationists of the world are not in the 
United States today. They are In Germany, Italy, and Russia. To 
got a aelf-sufflolent economy, each nation wants land, and that 
has led to war. But, also, to get a self-sufficient economy, each of 
them creates trade barriers, Imposes absolute government controls 
over all export trade, and carries on trade by government barter 
with blocked currencies. This threatens the free economies of 
other countries, and where it disturbs them, makes bad economic 
conditions within those countries, which in turn force national 
controls. This is the vicious spiral. 

In the United States we have not been free from its effect, as we 
have seen. And, as additionally we have had an extravagant Gov¬ 
ernment, we have created domestic conditions making In the same 
direction. The world-trade situation only In part forced farm 
benefits and the full extent of the New Deal a^cultural control 
upon us. As we sought to protect ourselves by control of agricul¬ 
tural production, we put In force some very unwise control meas¬ 
ures, which further reduced agricultural exports. And as these 
maladjustments created unemployment, and unemployment cre¬ 
ated relief expenditures, and relief expenditures were made heater 
than need be for political purposes, so were we caught In a vicious 
spiral. And the net result of all this Is to Impose more and more 
Government control, so that each step threatens our free enter¬ 
prise and all our free Institutions, though we have gone the least 
distance of any of the great powers. 

But if national socialism Is to be the character of the world after 
this war, we will not be able, we think, to resist the pressure. The 
answer must be in some measure the revival of International trade 
and the ending of these Government-controlled national economies. 
That revival must be undertaken upon a basis of reciprocity, for 
unilateral action is impossible In a situation of this sort and would 
not suffice. It Is, indeed, a complex problem. 

Our abnormal gold supply of nearly $18,000,000,000, buried In 
the ground in Kentucky, makes it more so. Just what woiUd the 
$76,000 of the Rhode Island manufacturer be worth if he got his 
higher tariff and so did not lose them? Are they to be but bars of 
gold, also to be buried in Kentucky? If not—If they are to repre¬ 
sent real consumable wealth to him—^the $76,000 must be related 
to the exchange of goods between nations. We cannot escape that. 
If there Is no exchange of goods, the gold and the paper dollars 
representing the gold are meaningless, for gold has no value except 
for the settlement of balances on thfe exchange of goods or for 
credits to support the exchange of goods. We can't eat gold. 
Wealth lies In the exchange of goods. 

We pretend to no knowledge as to whether the exchange should 
be in wool, or In lace, or in tinned beef from the Argentine, or to 
what extent. Mr. Anthony is quite right In saying we do not know 
how State Department experts carried on the negotiations for its 
trade agreements. We do not know their skill or their fairness. 
We do not know the detail of any Item of any treaty. We recog¬ 
nize the Importance of the details of each agreement. But we do 
believe that the principle of a revived trade by the reciprocal lower¬ 
ing of trade and tariff barriers, through negotiation by the Execu¬ 
tive, Is going to prove essential to world recovery; that the Ameri¬ 
can people should understand a change has come about In our 
economic position, and that this must be faced by them and by 
their Government realistically and with vision. 


Jackson Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. FREDERICK VAN NUTS, OP INDIANA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Record an able and eloquent 
address delivered by the Senator from Indiana LMr. Van 
NuYS] before the Jackson Day Dinner at Alexandria, Va., 
January 18. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I am duly appreciative of the fact that I was asked to appear 
on this program with my coUeague-—your own Junior Senator— 
Harxt Byrd. 

I have often made the observation to close friends that one of 
the greatest compensations growing out of service in the United 
States Senate today, if not the greatest compensation, is the ac¬ 
quaintanceship and friendship formed with its Members. 
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Among those friendships made during the past 7 years, I treasure 
none more highly than those of the two Senators from Virginia— 
Senators Glass and Btso. 

Gastbr Glass to me Is a valiant old political gladiator. He Is 
an Institution in American politics. Incorruptlbly honest, fearless 
dignified, but scathing in his denunciation of false premises and 
political make-believe, he is the most feared but best-loved Member 
of the United States Senate today. May the God of nations pre¬ 
serve him for many years of future usefulness. 

Hasst Btkd Is a worthy successor to his senior colleague. He 
loves Cahteb Glass with a filial devotion. Also Incorruptlbly hon¬ 
est, hard-working and painstaking, devoted to fundamental Demo¬ 
cratic principles and traditions, possessed of a lovable personality 
and the gift of leadership, he has, as Governor and United States 
Senator, maintained and added to the historic prestige of the grand 
old State of Virginia. May he, too. be preserved to keep alive the 
alteur fires of true Democracy for many, many years to come. 

One of my own native Hooslers, Claude Bowers, the historian 
and distinguished Journalist and diplomat, makes this observation 
about Andrew Jackson: 

“Andrew Jackson was the organizer of democracy. He mobil¬ 
ized the scattered forces of ordinary men, vitalized them with his 
energy, fired them with his faith and made sharpshooters of them, 
every one. He made the trapper in the wilderness, the worker on 
the wharf, the toller in the factory, and the farmer In the field 
realize that the Government Is his Government In days of peace 
as when he is solemnly reminded of It in days of battle.” 

Little can be added to this vivid description of the function 
which Jackson performed In the revitalization and preservation of 
American democracy. 

We Democrats always ascribe to Jefferson the honor of founding 
om* party, but Jackson was no less Its champion and defender. 
At a crucial time, he vitalized and saved to the country the 
principles which Jefferson had written Into It. 

Jackson developed partisanship—bitter uncompromising parti¬ 
sanship—but at the same time he developed strong characters and 
strong political leaders. He was a self-made, sincere, loyal cham¬ 
pion of constitutional government and democratic principles. 

I really think that the best service which I could render on 
this occasion would be to recite simply the political philosophy 
and accomplishments of Andrew Jackson and let each one present 
draw his own conclusion as to the contribution which the life of 
Andrew Jackson makes toward the solution of present-day 
problems. 

But I cannot refrain from giving brief expression to one or 
two of my own conclusions which are binding upon no one except 
myself. Such conclusions may be controversial and not meet with 
your approval, but surely a Jackson Day Dinner ought to be one 
occasion where we can be frank and sincere, one with the other. 

I love Andrew Jackson’s rugged Americanism. He was a fearless 
and Jealous champion of the rights of the new American Republic. 
He was so extreme sdong this line that he even suggested the Im¬ 
peachment of Washington for using hls Influence to obtain the 
ratification of John Jay’s treaty with England, which treaty recog¬ 
nized England’s right to search our ships at sea. Jackson called 
It “daring Infringements on our constitutional rights.” 

With greed, avarice, and cruelty now dominating most of the 
large governments of Europe, with the fall of all semblance of 
democracy and the return of barbaric force as the dominating note 
of such governments, with political termites at home boring Into 
the very foxmdatlons of our own Government and praying for Its 
collapse, I invoke tonight that spirit of rugged Americanism in 
defense of our Constitutional Republic for which Jackson and 
patriots like him offered their lives and fortunes. 

There Is no one of us here assembled who does not deprecate 
the atrocities being Inflicted upon the smaller European nations 
by the brutal bullies who now lead the larger and stronger 
European nations through force and fear. 

There is no one here assembled who does not stand aghast at the 
Irreverence which shatters the accomplishments of church and 
school, the morals. Ideals, and culture which have been built up 
through centuries of toil and sacrifice. 

But. call me isolationist if you will, I have yet to be convinced 
that It is the mission of America to revamp and police this hectic 
world. 

We have demonstrated through a century and a half that democ¬ 
racy is workable. We have vindicated the wisdom and foresight of 
the forefathers who predicated this new Republic upon equality, 
Justice, and tolerance at home and fJeedom from entangling alli¬ 
ances abroad. Our generation and all those preceding us have been 
the beneficiaries of this new and wholesome innovation In modem 
government. We are today th6 strongest, richest, and happiest 
people In the world and as one who temporarily occupies a position 
of some Influence, my every thought and act shall be to keep us 
that waj^-WhiCh means to keep both our men and our money out 
of the European vortex. 

I love Jackson’s political cotirage and Independence. 

All historians agree that he was irascible, hasty, and often petu¬ 
lant, hut not one questions hls courage and Independence. 

I think one of the most wholesome resultants of the activities 
of the present administration has been the exhaustive debate which 
certain proposals have incited. 

Of All the enervating conditions inlmloable to the continued 
growth and strength of our democracy, indifference and lassitude 


upon the part of the electorate and their public officials le the 
worst. 

One of the most encouraging results of the numerous national 
polls which are being so popularly conducted today Is the over¬ 
whelming percentage of eltleens who express definite convictions 
on practioally every important public question. It shows that our 
people are alert, govenunent minded, and giving close study to 
political problems. This Is as It should be. 

One of Jackson's <mief sources of strength was that he awakened 
the American electorate to a sense of their rights—and also their 
responsibilities. As stated by Bowers—“he vitalized them (ordi¬ 
nary men) with hls energy, fired them with hls faith.” 

I hope the day will never come In America when the electorate 
or its public representatives shall lose that courage so typified by 
Jackson—^that right and desire to speak up and defend one’s honest 
conviction on any public or party question. 

I know how hard it Is today to resist political pressure brought 
on public officials by highly organized blocs and groups. The desk 
of every Member of the Senate Is literally deluged by letters, tele¬ 
grams. and petitions, either favoring or protesting the passage of 
certain legislation. Scores of visitors frequent hls office for the 
same purpose. 

These suggestions are helpful, but If a Member of Congress should 
try to please all of such callers and petitioners, hls public service 
would be nil. If he permits such political pressure to control hls 
vote, he Is worse than nil. 

I love Jackson’s faith in the people and hls consequent defense 
of States’ rights. 

As a member of the present administration. 1 am entitled to 
claim credit where credit is due and to acknowledge mistakes 
where they have occurred during the past 7 years. 

I am not going to review the pall of uneasiness which has hung 
over this country for the last several years. It has not yet been 
dissipated but It has at least been checked. 

In order to accomplish that result, unprecedented peacetime 
legislation was resorted to. Extraordinary powers were conferred 
upon the executive branch of the Government. Many functions, 
formerly believed to rest solely within the States, have been taken 
over by the Federal Government. Vast sums of money have been 
appropriated and spent by the Federal Government In order that 
men, women, and children might be housed and clothed and fed 
like human beings. Social-security legislation has been passed 
and Is now working. With the objectives of these humanitarian 
measures, no one dissents. With the administration of many of 
the vehicles hastily created to administer these measures, there 
has rightfully been much criticism. 

It was Inevitable that in the monumental task of distributing 
billions of dollars for relief. Inexperienced men, politically minded 
men, selfish and ambitious men should seize the opportunity to use 
these vehicles for personal or partisan ends. It was Inevitable that 
a percent of the beneficiaries of these relief measures should abuse 
them, quit work, and look upon a living from the Government as a 
vested right. 

It was Inevitable that by reason of vast expenditures, huge taxes 
would be Imposed upon those capable of paying. 

These responsibilities are still with us, and the problem of 
readjustment Is Just as keen today as It has ever been. 

How are we going to approach these perplexing situations? What 
general objectives should we constantly keep in mind? 

Of one thing I am sure—^we must not lose Jackson’s faith In 
the people. 

The minute I personally lose that I shall cease to be a Democrat. 

Faith In the people—what people? 

Faith in the man who toils, pa 3 rs hls debts, obeys the law, rears 
and educates hls family, dally adds to the wealth of the Nation, 
and shuns the importunities of labor racketeers. 

Faith in business which Invests its money, expands Industrial 
enterprises, furnishes Jobs, pays the Nation's debts, and obeys the 
law. 

Faith in the electorate free from fear and coercion of the po¬ 
litical boss, secure In hls right to think, speak, and vote as hls 
Judgment and conscience may dictate. 

Faith In the young men and women of the coming generation— 
confident that they will nurture, protect and add to the achieve¬ 
ments of their forefathers. 

Faith In the ultimate destiny of the Republic and the American 
people through the administration of their affairs by unselfish, 
clear-thinking, and patriotic public servants. 

But, you say, these are generalities. Be more specific. I shall. 

In my opinion, one of the first things Congress should do is to 
reclaim those constitutional rights which over a course of years it 
has 60 liberally delegated to bureaucratic agencies which are in 
nowise responsible to the people. 

Curtail expenditures and Impose upon government that first 
requisite of economic stabillty-^llve within your means. 

Stop certain departmental heads from heckling business and 
give It a chance to rehabilitate Itself. 

In foreign affairs—stay In our own back yard and mind our 
own business. And as a corollary to that proposition, scrutinize 
the appropriation of every dollar asked for national defense, ap¬ 
propriate only that which is necessary and not a dime more. 

Restore to the States those functions which they have exercised 
so willingly and successfully down through the years and avoid 
an semblance of autocratic Federal control. 

Xn a word, reembraoe and revitalize Jeffersonian, J aok s on l an 
democracy. It worked then. It will work now. 
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You may say this sounds critical of the administration. It is 
not so Intended but It Is a criticism of that common trend which 
has been apparent for quite some time. 

I think this administration has rendered valuable and enduring 
services to the ooimtry and Its people. It has Initiated reforms in 
our economic, social, and political life which will endure and 
become a permanent part of our national policy. 

But I am not here simply to applaud our accomplishments and 
gloss over our mistakes. Those accomplishments speak for them¬ 
selves. We ought to be big enough and brave enough to recognize 
and correct our mistakes If and when they occur. In this way— 
and this way only—shall we warrant the future conddence of the 
American people. In this way only shall we preserve untarnished 
those sacred Ideals and traditions which have been committed to 
our keeping. I never believed more thoroughly than I do tonight 
that such sacred trust can safely be Imposed in the Demooratio 
Party. 

I never pled more earnestly than I plead tonight that we who 
are now In public office, and these young men and women who 
will soon take over, shall ring true to the faith of the foimders 
and defenders of that grand old historic party. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


REPORT OP BUSINESS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President. I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert in the Appendix of the Record the report of the Busi¬ 
ness Advisory Council, organized by the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce in June 1933, under the organic act authorizing the 
Department of Commerce— 

To foster, promote, and develop foreign and domestic commerce. 

The Council consists of a representative group of business¬ 
men who are invited to serve without compensation for 1-year 
terms. It devotes itself to questions referred to it by the 
President and by the Secretary of Commerce and also acts as 
a clearing house for industrial views on governmental matters 
which affect business. 

A report adopted by this organization, submitted to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Harry L. Hopkins, was read into the 
record of the House Ways and Means Committee now con¬ 
ducting hearings on the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. 

A list of the membership of the Council indicates its non¬ 
partisan character and illustrates the broad fields of business 
activity included in the membership. The list follows: 

F. B, Adams, Air Reduction Co., New York; William L. Bat, SKP 
Industries, Inc,, Pnlladelphla; John D. Blggers, Llbbey-Owens-Pord 
Glass Co., Toledo; James F. Brownlee, Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville; Vannevar Bush, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Washington. D. C.; O. A. Cannon, Cannon MUls Co., Kannapolis; 
W. Dale Clark, the Omaha National Bank, Omaha; William L. Clay¬ 
ton, Anderson, Clayton Sc Co., Houston; Carle C. Conway, Continental 
Can Co., Inc., New York; Harvey Couch, Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
Pine Bluff: W. Howard Cox, the Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati; William H. Danforth, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; R. R. 
Deupree. the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; William C. Dicker- 
man, American Locomotive Co., New York; Gano Dunn, the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, New York; W. Y. Elliott. Harvard 
University, Cambridge; T. Austin Finch, ThomasvUle Chair Co., 
Thomasvllle; Robert V. Fleming, the Riggs National Bank, Washing¬ 
ton, D, C.; J. F. Fogarty, the North American Co., New York; M. B. 
Folsom, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester; Clarence Francis, General 
Foods Corporation, New York; H. B. Priele, the Nakat Packing Cor¬ 
poration, Seattle; Rolland J. Hamilton. American Radiator Co., New 
York; Henry I. Harrlman, Division of Metropolitan Planning, Boston; 
W. A. Harrlman, Union Pacific Railroad Co., New York; Henry H. 
Helmann. National Association of Credit Men, New York; George A. 
Hill, Jr., Houston Oil Co. of Texas, Houston; Thomas S. Holden, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, New York; Charles R. Hook, the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel St Co., Austin, 
Minn.; H. P. Kendall, the Kendall Co., Boston; Fred I. Kent, Na¬ 
tional Industrial Conference Board. New York; de Lancey Kountze, 
Devoe A Raynolds Co., Inc., New York; Arthur Kudner, Arthur Kud- 


ner, Inc., New York; Morris E. Leeds, Leeds & Northrup Co., Phila¬ 
delphia; C. K. Leith, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Paul W. 
Litchfield, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; Earl M. MoOowln, 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Inc.. Chapman, Ala.; George H. Mead, Mead 
Corporation. Dayton; James D. Mooney. General Motors Corporation, 
New York; D. M. Nelson, Sears, Roebuck St Co., Chicago; J. 0. Nichols, 
J. C. Nichols Investment Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Richard C. Patterson, 
Jr., Radlo-Kelth-Orpheum Corporation, New York; George A. Sloan, 
New York; E. R. Stettinlus, United States Steel Corporation, New 
York; R. Douglas Stuart, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Walter C. 
Teagle, Standard Oil Co., New York; J. T. Trlppe, Pan American 
Airways System, New York; Sidney J. Weinberg, Goldman, Bachs St 
Co., New York; W. H. Wheeler, Jr., Pltney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
Stamford: A. D. Whiteside, Dun St Bradstreet. Inc., New York; 6. Clay 
Williams, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem; R. W. Wood¬ 
ruff, the Coca-Cola Co., Wilmington. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Rs3>ort of the Business Advibort Coxtncil 

1. The Business Advisory Council favors businesslike and scien¬ 
tific methods in tariff making as indispensable to safeguarding 
our national welfare and the American standards of living. 

2. The Council wishes to reemphasize its belief that the results of 
trade agreements must be regarded In the light of their effect on 
our national economy as a whole and not solely In the light of their 
effect on a given segment of industry or agriculture. 

3. The Council recognizes that national Interests require that, In 
tariff making, consideration be given to the International economic 
Interests of American citizens as well as to the activities of American 
citizens at home. An enlargement of our opportunities for trade 
and investment in foreign countries Is now essential to maximum 
national prosperity. These ends the Business Advisory Council be¬ 
lieves will be served by an extension by Congress for a reasonable 
period of time of Executive power to negotiate and proclaim trade 
agreements provided for In the Trade Agreements Act originally 
approved June 12, 1934. 

4. Since these agreements in a much higher degree than cus¬ 
tomary in international negotiations Involve specific and practical 
commercial consideration of vital Importance to large sections of 
our industry and agrlcultiire, we urge an active and constructive 
cooperation with all interests Involved. In the case of concessions 
which are to be made, our people are entitled to be assured of de¬ 
cisions which are calculated to conserve and foster enterprise to 
the benefit of the broadest interests of our economy. 

6. The Council thus reaffirms the support which it gave In May 
1938 to the efforts of the Government to promote our foreign trade 
through the Instrumentalities of the trade-agreements program. 

ALTERNATIVES 

The necessity for the continuation of the trade-agreements 
program is emphasized when tlie alternatives are contemplated. 
Support for or opposition to the program must in final analysis 
rest on some fundamental conception of purpose and procedure In 
which domestic political Issues play no part. 

First with respect to procedure. No one, we believe, should wish 
to return tariff making to a system unduly Influenced by section¬ 
alism, group and class Influences. 

This result would follow either a failure of Congress to extend 
the Trade Agreements Act or an Introduction Into the act of a 
requirement that every Individual agreement negotiated by the 
Executive must be submitted to Congress or to the Senate for rati¬ 
fication. Our reciprocity experience, particularly with the Kasson 
treaties, demonstrates that the requirement that such individual 
agreements must receive the approval of Congress merely precipi¬ 
tates another tariff discussion in Congress with all Its political, 
regional, and class difficulties. 

Such procedure precludes the development of a consecutive com¬ 
mercial policy such as this country needs. The Council, therefore, 
favors a policy under which Congress after laying down the prin¬ 
ciples and defining the limits which are to guide negotiations with 
foreign coimtries leaves the Executive free to negotiate and pro¬ 
claim Individual agreements. 

As long as the administrative handling of this program is subject 
to congressional review or adjustment at reasonable periodic Inter¬ 
vals, we have no fear of undemocratic abuses of the powers placed 
in the hands of the Executive. 

Turning to the question of substantive policy, we conceive the 
ptirpose of the program to be the gradual and scientific adjustment 
of tariff barriers In this and In other countries to the end that 
there may be a more unrestricted and greater exchange of manu- 
factiu*ed goods, products of the soil and of minerals. The alter¬ 
native to the present trade-agreements program is a greater 
dependence on self-containment leading to a reduction in the 
standard of llvfng and to economic Isolation. Such act would tend 
to bring a degree of regulatory control destructive of free enter¬ 
prise and of the democratic processes which we prize so highly. 
The logic of this tendency is found expressing Itself in those coun¬ 
tries which have endeavored to control their economies In this 
fashion. 

Blocked or controlled exchanges, barter agreements, embargoes, 
military blockades, and bilateral n^otlations seriously Impede eco¬ 
nomic progress. Unfortunately there have been in certain coun¬ 
tries an Increase In the number of measures of this character, 
adopted for military and for economic reasons. 
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The trede-egreemente program of the Unltetl States Oovernment 
has been our answer to this movement. The leadership which we 
t^us ammtd against destructive trends and towwd a sound 
development of mutually beneficial trade should not now be sur¬ 
rendered. It Is not the province of this report to consider the de¬ 
tails of Individual agreements. Available statistics demonstrate, 
however, that the trade agreements now in force have materially 
Improved American trade and therefore have contributed to na¬ 
tional prosperity and to an Improvement of our national standard 
of living. 

Moreover, they have contributed to international good will. The 
principles which they have reduced to practice should be kept alive 
not only because of their Immediate benefit but also because they 
will become a point of departiire for economic reconstruction at the 
end of the hostilities which now unhappily disturb the world. 
When nations begin to discuss constructive measures for economic 
and political peace the United States Government should not be 
without the flexible procedure provided In the trade-agreements 
program in making its contribution to the economic rehabilitation 
of the nations. In our opinion It would be disastrous for the 
United States at this time to abandon Its leadership in the struggle 
against excessive economic nationalism. The problem of recon¬ 
struction to be faced after the war will vitally affect this country, 
and the trade-agreements program, as has been Indicated. wlU pro¬ 
vide an essential instrumentality for the reestablishment of sound 
and constructive commercial policies. 

UNCONDITIONAL MOST-FAVORED-NATION FRINCIPLS 

The unconditional most-favored-nation principle, introduced into 
our commercial treaty structure by Charles Evans Hughes when 
Secretary of State has become under Cordell Hull an active Instru¬ 
ment for the establishment of equality of commercial treatment In 
world commerce. 

Although criticism has been directed against the automatic 
generalizations of concessions to third countries entitled to most- 
lavored-nation treatment, a more careful examination of the prin¬ 
ciples of trade negotiation indicate that this is sound policy. In 
n^otlatlng trade agreements our Government adheres to the pol¬ 
icy of granting major tariff concessions only on Items of which the 
negotiating country Is the principal supplier to the United States. 
In addition, it has introduced other provisions In trade agreements 
which protect all elements of our economy from unfair advantages 
which may accrue to third coimtries as a result of the unconditional 
most-favored-nation principle. 

The affirmative advantage of this principle, however, must not be 
overlooked. It is a constant protection against discrimination 
which might arise at the time a trade agreement goes Into effect or 
which may subsequently arise. In addition, at the same time that 
the United States Government generalizes concessions all other 
countries with which It has most-favored-natlon treaties extend to 
the United States concessions made to other countries. A statis¬ 
tical analysis of existing trade agreements shows that many reduc¬ 
tions in the tariff rates of foreign countries have benefited our com¬ 
merce through the automatic operation of the most-favored-natlon 
principle. 

When negotiations begin under the principles of the trade- 
agreements program our negotiators consider not merely the effect 
of concessions made to the particular foreign country with which 
negotiations are being carried on but also the effect of any con¬ 
cession upon our entire commerce. In other words, negotiations 
under the trade-agreements program are in effect negotiations of 
multilateral arrangements, and concessions are made and received, 
having in mind their total effect after their generalization upon 
our domestic economy on the one hand and on the other upon our 
expanding foreign trade. 

THE OVER-ALL PROBLEM OF OUR DOMESTIC BCONOMT 


The council favors the trade-agreements program because It 
offers a scientific and flexible method, free from undue local politi¬ 
cal pressure, for appralslM the over-all problem of our domestic 
economy, as well as the effect of concessions upon local and group 


interests. 

Our great exporting Interests—Industrial, agricultural, and mer¬ 
cantile—are finding In the trade-agreements program protection 
against discrimination and other restrictions by foreign govern¬ 
ments as well as a means of stabilizing reasonable tariffs. Rent¬ 
ing enlargement of foreign markets tends to create prosperity m 
enterprises engaged In export trade which in turn expands the 
home market in the United States for the products of our stock- 
man and farmer, as well as for the goods of our manufacturers. 

The flow of our people’s savings abroad, particularly into piy* 
ductlve enterprises, is closely related to the growth of trade. An 
integral part of any poUcy which looks toward trade expansion is 
the full support of the rights of, American investments in lorelgn 
countries. We believe, therefore, that our Government in negotiat¬ 
ing trade agreements with other countries might well place greater 
emphasis on the fair treatment of American investments as an 
Important consideration In granting tariff concessions. 

These agreements, in a much higher degree than customary in 
international negotiations, Involve speciflc and practical comnwr- 
clal considerations of vital Important to 

and agriculture. Because mistakes may be irreparable, 
an a^ve cooperation with all interests involved in any 
and that there be Increased conslderaWon of lacts 
1 before conclusions are reached. Our people are entltlwi 
w ejKBwoe th ^ in detennining concessions which are to be matte 
the Uxdted States Government will base Its decisions upon careful 


analyses of competitive factors and effects on markets, and so 
conserve and foster enterprise to the benefit of ttte hroadest Ih- 
terests of our economy. 


Silver Purehase Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ARTIOL3ES PROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OF JANUARY 22, 1940, 

AND THE TRANS-PACIFIC, TOKYO, OF DECEMBER 28, 1930 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
clipping from the New York Times of January 22, 1940, en¬ 
titled ^'Silver Law Pails, 1039 Survey Finds.” I send also a 
clipping from the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, of December 28, 
1939, entitled ”Gk)ld Rush Starts in East Formosa.’* This 
article tells of the efforts which the Japanese Government is 
making to Increase the production of gold. 

I ask unanimous consent that these two articles be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of January 22, 1940] 

Silver Law Fails, 1939 Survey Finds—Buying Goal 291.000,000 

Ounces Further Away Than in 1934—^1989 Total 841.400,000— 

United States Government's Holoings Uf to 2,930,000,000, Handt 

& Harman Report 

The United States Government bought In 1939 approximately 
841,400,000 ounces of silver, of which 80,600,000 oimoes were derived 
from domestic ores, according to the annual review of lost yearns 
silver market by Handy & Harman, local bullion dealers. The year's 
acquisitions, added to the 2,588,600,000 ounces on hand at the 
beginning of 1939, brought the total of United States Government 
holdings of silver to 2,930,000,000 ounces on December 8X, the review 
estimates. 

**Once again,” the review eays, "the year-end figures proclaim the 
futility of attempting to meet the requirement of the Silver Pur¬ 
chase Act that *one-fourth of the total monetary value of the gold 
and silver stocks shall be silver.* After 5^ years of operation, and 
after more than 2,200,000,000 ounces of silver have been bought, 
the goal set by the act actually is 291,000,000 ounces further away 
than it was when the legislation woe passed in June 1934.** 

The firm estimatee that world silver production last y^ was 
about 266,000,000 ounces, or about the same as in 1938. The pro¬ 
duction was apportioned approximately as follows: United States, 
57,000,000 ounces; Mexico, 81,000,000 ounces; Canada, 24.700.000 
ounces; South America, 34,700,000 ounces; all other countries 68,- 
600,000 ounces. Supplies of previously mined silver coming into the 
market were estimated at 137,000,000 ounces, of which probably 
65,000,000 were from Indian Government stocks and 60,000 from 
China. In 1938 other supplies of silver were almost 200,000,000 
ounces larger than last year. 

SILVER coinage SMALL 

‘‘Reports covering silver coinage,** the review continues, ‘‘indicate 
a comparatively small consumption for that purpose during 1939— 
a total of 8,900,000 ounces. The Uhited States minted 8,100,000 
ounces for Cuba and 100,000 ounces for the Dominican Republic; 
the Bank of Mexico acquired slightly over 1,000,000 ounces for the 
Mexican Government; and the following experts from London were 
also considered to have been for coinage purposes; Poland, 1,600,000 
ounces; Switzerland, 1,500,000 otmoes; Hungary, 1,200.000 ounces; 
Sweden, 500,000 ounces. 

‘‘Our estimate of Indla*s consumption of silver during 1939 is 
26,000,000 ounces. ‘The smallness of titils figure may come as some¬ 
what of a surprise in view of our previous statement that the 
Indian Government sold locally some 46,000,000 ounces* and when 
we add that imports totaled at least 25,000,000 ounces. However, 
the explanation is that 80,000,000 ounces of silver were on hand in 
the bazaars at the end of the year, and had not been absorbed by 
the people of the interior. 

*'We estimate that 84,000,000 ounces of silver were used during 
1939 by the arts and industries in the United States and Canada, 
an Unorease of nearly 26 percent over the preceding year. 

“Advices from England Indicated that the arts and industries in 
that country consumed about 15X>00,000 ounces during 1080. In 
the case of Germany, we have been unable to secure any informa¬ 
tion whatsoever, but we have made an estimate of 18*000,000 ounces 
for total oonsumption without attempting to subdlvldo into speciflc 
classlflcaUons." 
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TRUtt TOXODS OF HABXIT 

Reviewing market developments last year, Handy ft Harman 
divide them Into three periods. From the banning of the year 
to June 26 the price of silver of foreign origin was held at 48 cents 
an ounce by purchases at that level by the United States Govern- 
ment. The second period, comprising world-market fluctuations, 
continued from June 27, when the Treasury’s buying rate was re¬ 
duced, to the end of October, when Impoxts of silver were pro¬ 
hibited from entez^ Oreat Britain and India except tinder license. 
In the third period, which extended from October 80 to the end of 
1039, two markets existed—the world market represented by the 
Treamiry price of 85 oents an otmoe, and the Anglo-Indian market, 
represented by sterling and rupee quotations. 

**Unle8s there occurs a substantial decline In production or an 
off-setting Increase In consumption apart from United States Gov¬ 
ernment purchases, neither of which development seems probable 
at present,” the review says In conclusion, “the current price level 
of foreign silver can be maintained only by a continuance of Treas¬ 
ury support. Z>>mestio silver production can be eliminated as a 
factor becaiise, whatever the amount may be. It will bo bought 
by the United States under the new statute of July 6, 1989. 

“Foreign silver production has averaged over 175,000,000 ounces 
annually during the past decade. India’s average yearly consump¬ 
tion for the same period was less than 40,000,000 ounces, and 60,- 
000,000 ounces would constitute a maximum for use In the arts and 
industries. The complete elimination of China as a buyer and the 
great reduction In silver coinage leaves the scales of supply and 
demand well weighed down on the side of production, without 
taking Into consideration any additional amounts of the white 
metal which might be forthcoming from demonetization or Govern¬ 
ment reserves. 

“Whether the United States will continue to absorb all excess 
supplies of foreign silver Is a matter for Congress to decide. If 
no action Is taken to repeal the Silver Purchase Act, It Is a reason¬ 
able assumption that the Treasury’s buying rate will determine the 
lower limit of world silver prices and that any advances above this 
level cannot be long sustained, provided no artificial restrictions are 
placed upon the flow of silver.” 

[From the Trans-Pacific of December 28, 1939] 

Gold Rttbk Stabts to Bast Formosa—Oovxxnmbnt-Gbneral Stakes 
Claims to Majoritt of Lzkxlt Sztxs in Rrozon 

The spread of news of the discovery of gold In eastern Formosa 
has resulted In a gold rush to the Takklrl gorges, acsoording to the 
Yomlurl. But the Formosan Qovermnent-General has already 
staked its to most of the regions where gold Is likely to be 

found so that these people are not likely to get much for their 
troubles. The roads leading to the Takkin ravines have had police 
boxes constructed to keep out those who would violate the Gov¬ 
ernment-General’s ban. Therefore, these people, In order to get 
at the gold fields, must somehow find their way away from the 
already set paths. 

The type of country the gold diggers are likely to find was 
described by Mr. Mlchio Ogasawara, a young mining engineer of 
the Industrial development bureau of the Formosan Government- 
General, who was a member of the party which located the alluvial 
gold deposits. Mr. Ogasawara said that their prospecting party 
had been combing the Formosan wilds for about seven years 
before finding what they had been seeking. He believes that 
there are many more deposits of gold In Formosa In addition to 
those found. Already another gold deposit has been fo\ind In 
the Daidoku ravines by a mining engineer named Usaznl on Decem¬ 
ber U, he said. 

Poisonous insects and venomous serpents they foxmd in plenty, 
In addition to wild beasts. 

The Formosan Government-General authorities are bus^ map¬ 
ping out plans for the mining of the gold discovered. The first 
group of 200 persons was sent on December 10 to begin mining 
operations, under the direction of Mr. Ishlzaki, a mining engineer. 

MINIWO COMMITTBE 

’The Government has decided to set up a special committee to 
carry out the decrees for the increase of gold production, according 
to Dome!. The decrees were promulgated on November 11 end 
put into force Immediately. 

The special commission will consist of high Government offlclale 
and leading industrialists. It is understood that the personnel 
of the committee will be officially annoxmced soon, so that the 
committee may be able to start Its activities within this year. 

Ceremonies took place on December 18 In the Takklrl ravines in 
Formosa marking the b^lnnlng of mining operations there, ac¬ 
cording to the Chugal Shogyo. After prayers were offered, Mr. 
Ishlzaki, the mining engineer In charge of the operations, gave 
general instructions to the group and work was begun In earnest. 
*rhe first gold nugget to come to light was about the size of a 
grain of rice, weighing about 2 momme. 

fXrCBlASBD OUTPUT FLAMMED 

BsiKiuiro, December 14.—^The Manehukuo Gold Mining Conr- 
pany expects to increase its output of gold by e^tiout ¥5,000.000 next 
year by adding three'iiew mim^ ships to itm weemaat mining fleet 
of seven ships. The concern Is also gradually mechanizing the 
excavation to Increase the gold production. 

The three new mining ships are scheduled for completion by June 
next year, making the fleet number 10 when the mining season 
is at its peak in August and September. 


The assembling of seven mining ships now In transit to Man- 
ohukuo wlU be completed early next year. When these ships are 
put Into operation, the output of aUuvial gold Is expeotetX to Increase 
correspondingly. 

White House Conference on Children in s 
Democracy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, X940 

ADDRBSS BT PBBSZDBNT BOOSBVBLT 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I am including the address delivered by 
President Roosevelt on January 19, 1940, at the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, 

This address was heard by millions of Americans even 
though it was delivered to a small group in the White House, 
because all broadcasting systems carded It over scores of 
radios In every part of the Nation. The address is character¬ 
istic of all public utterances of our great President since he 
has been In office, and I think, as time goes on, it will stand 
out even above many of his remarkable state papers. It not 
only analyzes conditions, but displays a practical imagination 
concerning the present and the future, both Immediate Mid 
distant. 

Without in any way attempting to set out one part of this 
address over and above any oUier, $tlll I feel that the refer¬ 
ence made to my great State of Washington in regard to the 
practical hope that It holds for hundreds of thousands of 
splendid Americans and their children in the promise of 
transforming them from hopeless, despairing migrants into 
cheerful, optimistic home owners, away out In the Northwest, 
on the million and a half acres of fertile lands that are shortly 
to be made available by reason of the construction of the 
Grand CoUlee Dam, fully Justifies me In making this unusual 
address a part of our records in Congress. 

I wish that it were possible for every Member of this Con¬ 
gress to personally visit the region referred to by the President 
in this address, and see for himself the practical possibilities 
that exist there, which would aid in solving, in part, the stag¬ 
gering social and economic problems now confronting us, and 
which in turn are creating such tremendous political prob¬ 
lems. If the approach suggested by the President were more 
fully appreciated by us all, and we all joined wholeheartedly 
in efforts toward a practical solution, the things and con¬ 
ditions that now seem impossible would become fairly easy 
In accomplishment, and in their accomplishment there would 
come to each of us a joy and satisfaction that only comes 
when we know we have participated in the doing of something 
really worth while. 

The President's address Is as follows: 

Mlfls Perkins, members of the White House Conference on Chil¬ 
dren In a I>emocracy, I come here tonight with a very heavy heart 
because shortly ago I received word of the passing of a very old 
friend cff mine, a very great American, Senator Borah. I had known 
him for a great many years and I had realized, although perhaps 
on this or that or the other political problem we may have differed 
from time to time, yet his purpose and my purpose and the ulti¬ 
mate objective of, I think, everybody in this room interested in the 
future of America, were Identical—and the Nation has lost one of 
Its great leaders In his passing. 

I am glad to come here In the thought that Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, would want us to go on with the work of building a better 
citizenship in the days to come In the Unlteq States. 

You knowi 1 go back, not as far as be did, but X go back a greet 
many years. I go back to my days in college when I worked for 
an orgfmlzatlon called the social service ooznmlttee. After that, 
my wife came Into the picture and, when we were engaged. X dis¬ 
covered that die was teaching chisBes of children on the Bast Bide 
In New Yock, 
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ted tlw. vary soon ftftw I wm admitted to tbe bar, I got to know 
Amartoan, an old Xrlend of youre and mine, 
Homw JqUm. tod pliably Homer does not remember it hlmaelf, 
but In New York in tboee days we were just beginning to take un 
thej^oblem of providing milk for babies, for mothers, in all parts of 
that big ol<Y-^,And I, wanting to do something in addition to trying 
to learn a little law, went in with an organization which has long 
e^ce ^as^ to exist because it was absorbed by greater organiza¬ 
tions, the New Ywk Milk Committee, and I worked for 2 or 3 years 
to tndM to h^p in placing milk stations for babies on the East 
Bide and West Bide and up in the Bronx in New York City 

Itoer Polka was one of the principal moving agencies in setting 
that up, and it is rather an interesting thing that the woman who 
WM most greatly responsible for helping to provide milk for depend¬ 
ent poor children in the great city of New York was Mrs. Borden 
Harrlman. I sent Mrs, Harrlman as United States Minister to Nor¬ 
way 2 years ago. 

liast toril when this conference first mot in this room I asked 
to consider two things: First, how a democracy can beat serve 
its children; and, the corollary, how children can best be helped to 
grow into the kind of citizens who will know how to preserve end 
perfect our democracy. 

StoM that time—since last April—a succession of world events 
has shown us that our democracy must be strengthened at every 
point of strain or weakness. All Americans want this country to 
be a place where chUdren can live in safety and grow in understand¬ 
ing of the part that they are going to play In the future of our 
American Nation. And on that question, people have come to me 
and they have said, “What about defense?" “Well,** I have said, 
**intemal defense and external defense are one and the same thing. 
You cannot have one unless you can have both.’* 

Adequate national defense, in the broadest term, calls for ade¬ 
quate—^yes; on the one side—^munitions and implements of war 
and, at the same time, It calls for educated, healthy, and happy 
citizens. And neither requisite, taken alone, taken all by Itself 
without the other, will give us, will defend the national security. 

And so today, In January 1940, It is my pleasure to receive from 
you the general conference report with its program of action. 
You have adopted this report after days of careful deliberation, 
preceded by nearly a year of study and discussion. 

And. by way of Illustration, I am having a problem with the 
Congress of the United States as to whether the problems of the 
United States are going to be decided after a couple of days of 
careful deliberation in each Hotise or whether I am going to get 
a couple of million dollars for undertaking studies that would 
correspond to this year of study, this year of discussion, that you 
good people have been putting into the problem of children in a 
democracy. And I think I am going to win out. 

When I started to Jot down some notes about what I was going 
to say tonight—and so far I have been speaking, as you have ob¬ 
served, practically extemporaneously—I said to myself, “This is 
going to be the most dreadful speech I have ever delivered,** because 
when I come to write down notes and dictate a speech I say to my¬ 
self, “What is It In this particular subject that I am going to talk 
about that hits me between the eyes?” And on this particular 
subject of children In a democracy the thing that hit me between 
the eyes was what I got about a week ago, a list, a tabulation, a 
catalog of what you have been studying. 

And so I felt that the Nation as a whole ought to realize that 
the subject of children covers several pages of a catalog. There 
are bo many interests Involved, so many problems Involved. Almost 
everybody who is hearing me tonight I suppose in every State of 
the Union thinks of children in terms of two or three of those 
subjects on the average, two or three subjects in which he or she 
has special experience or special Interest, such as education of 
children or the recreation of children or the health of children. 


Or he or she may have some great enthusiasm for one particular 
kind of child-welfare service. For instance, I myself am tremen¬ 
dously interested in crippled children. 

But this conference report rightly calls on us to think of children 
as a whole, as each child Is related, not to one life, not only to his 
own life, but to the lives of his brothers and sisters, the life of 
bis family, and then inevitably to the life of his community, the 
life of his county, the life of his State, and the life of his Nation. 

And that Is why If people In this country are going to think of 
this problem as it really is, they have got to listen to a catalog for 
the next 10 minutes. 

1 can illustrate best the extent to which the interests of children 
are interwoven with the Interests of families and communities by 
giving you these main topics of the conference, and I do not think 
there is any one of these topics of which we can say, “Well, that 
is awfully nice, but what relation has it to the problem of my 
child?” Well, of course it has; every subject here has. 

And the first part of the conference report reminds us sharply 
that by every step we take to protect the families of America, we 
are protecting the children also. WeU, put that In another way: 
It means that what Federal Government and State government, 
county government, town government, village government—every- 
Ibtog else—what they are doing to coordinate the economy and 
the social problems of their own communities In relation to the 
whole population necessarily has an effect on every child In that 
community. Here we find in this report recommendations in 
general which constitute an argument for buttressing and 
atrenglhentog. In the first instance, the Institution of the family, 
the family as It relates again to a whole, apd of other things— 
health, traintog, and opportxmltleB of children in what we are 
pleased to call a democracy and, t h a n k Ood, it still Is. 


This part of the disousslon includes familieB and their ixijscmiesi 
families in need of assistanoe. families and their dwelUngs* an d the 
family as a threshold to the future democracy of this country. ^ 

And then, following that group of topics, the report rtliyiiineoii a 
lot of other thtogs that either enter or ought to enter into the life 
of every American child in every part of the country—schools, re** 
llgion, leisure-time aotivities-^mind you, these are all separate topics 
that we are trying to coordinate into one national picture—^Llbrariee, 
protection against child labor, youth and the needs of youth, the 
conserving of child health, the social services for children, children 
in minority groups, and. something that a lot of people forget, as I 
have good reason to know as the Chief Executive, the subject of 
public financing and administration. 

But what I am specially pleased about Is this: That this confer¬ 
ence, made up of men and women that belong to every political 
party in every part of the country, has found that we have definitely 
improved our social institutions and our public services during these 
past 10 years. And the only thing that good old Homer Folks said 
that 1 do not agree with—be called them **the8e terrible 10 years,'* 
and I do not. I think they have been the most interesting 10 years 
since—^what? Well, at least since the Civil War and maybe since 
the Revolution. And we are all glad we have had a part in them, 
because 1 believe that though we have had lots of trouble, lots of 
difficulties, that these past 10 years have been 10 useful and, on the 
whole, 10 vears of definite progress In a democracy. 

The conference concludes, and righUy, that to have made progress 
in a period of hardship and strain proves that America has both 
stren^h and courage. 

But, again, I agree with the conference that we still have got a 
long way to go. Too many children—and you can find them in 
every State in the Union—are living under conditions that must be 
corrected if our democracy is to develop to its highest capacity. 
The conference tells me that more than half of the children of 
America are living In families that do not have enough money to 
provide fully adequate shelter, adequate food, adequate clothing, and 
adequate medical care, and adequate educational opportunities. 

1 have been called to task, as you all know, because 1 have re¬ 
iterated, reiterated many times, something about one-third of 
Americar—the ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed—criticized on the 
ground that I was saying something derogatory. I have been telling 
the truth, and you good people have sustained me by that state¬ 
ment that more than half the children of America are living in 
families that do not have enough money to provide fully adequate 
shelter, food, clothing, medical care, and educational opportunity. 
Why should we not admit it? By admitting it we are saying we are 
going to Improve things. 

Yes; and you are rightly concerned that provision he made for 
those who are imemployed. whether for economic or personal 
reasons. To keep families from starving while the fathers walk the 
streets in vain in search for Jobs will not give children the best start 
in life. 

Social insurance to provide against total loss of income, and ap¬ 
propriate work projects adjusted to fluctuations in private employ¬ 
ment and both urban and rural needs, constitute the first lines of 
defense against family disaster. 

And I am glad of what has been said tonight about urban prob¬ 
lems. 1 think my very good old friend the mayor of New York would 
not mind my telling a story of what happened up at Hyde Park 
last autumn. He was up there lunching with us. We had a big 
lunch. 18 or 20 people, and we were talking about the problem of 
distribution of population in the United States. Well, that is an 
old thing that I have been sort of hobbying about for a groat 
many years—20 or 30 years. And I talked about the problem of 
overcrowding the cities. X talked about whether it was a good 
thing, with a big question mark, about cities getting too big, the 
bigger cities getting still bigger, and whether we could not work on 
some plan for a greater decentralixation of the population, the 
building up of the smaller communities. And then, as a sort of 
Jest, I said, “You know, Fiorello, 1 am going to say something awful 
that you won’t agree with. I think your problem in New York City, 
with 7,000,000 men, women, and children in It, is a bad one. I 
think that the problem of civilized life to a community of that 
size is almost too big a problem, and 1 think that New York would 
be better off if it had six mlUiozi people instead of seven.** 

And the mayor of New York looked at me, and he said, “Mr. 
President, I cannot agree.” He said, “Mr. President, you are wrong/’ 
He said. “New York would be better off If it had five million people 
In it instead of seven." 

And, by way of following up the same subject-^this is Just 
purely from memory—we were talking of csondittons before the 
World War, somewhere around 191S or 1914 when I was over here 
to the Navy Department. I read an extraordinarily toteresttog 
pamphlet which oarried out the thought that you have heard 
tonight about rural populations. It was by a fi^at FTenoh doctor 
who had made all kinds of examinations of records, vital statistics 
in half a dozen of the great cities of Europe, and he had come to 
the conclusion and had attempted to prove It by family statizUos 
that any family that had been city-bred for three or four genera^ 
tions died out and that the only families in cities that survived were 
the families that had an influx of country blood every generatLon or 
two. Now, I do not know whether our modem medical friends will 
support that, but at least it Is something well worth our thtoktog 
about in terms of the America of the future. 

You tell me, to effect, to this report what I have been talktog 
about for many years, that we have been movtog forward toward 
the objective of raising the inoomee and the Uvtog conditions of 
the poorest pcEtion of our pq^ulatiaui that we have made some dent 
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on the problem, and that meet decidedly we cannot atop and rest 
on our rather meager laurela. 

Yes; I agree with you that public assistance of many kinds Is 
necessaafy. But 1 suggest to you that the Federal Treasury has a 
bottom to It and that mere grants-ln-ald constitute no permanent 
solution of the problem of our health, our education, or our chil¬ 
dren, but that we should address ourselves to two definite policies: 
First, to increase the average of Incomes in the poorer communities 
and In the poorer groups, In the poorer areas of the Nation; and, 
second, that we should address ourselves to an Insistence that In 
every community, In every State, and the District of Columbia they 
should pay taxes in accordance with ability to pay. 

The conference report, going on with this—^what shall I call It?— 
Sears, Roebuck catalog—and It Is very educational to read a cata¬ 
log—^has called attention also to the need for continuing and 
expanding public and private housing programs if the families In 
the lowest Income groups are to live In dwellings suitable for the 
raising of children. 

Last April, to take another item, I referred to our concern for 
the children of the migratory families who have no settled place 
of abode. I spoke casually to the press today about a study I am 
making. tJp In the State of Washington we are spending a great 
many millions to harness the Columbia River, to put a great dam 
up there which will pump the water up onto a huge area of land 
capable of providing a living for 600,000 people. Irrigated land, 
today a desert, which can be made a garden with the process of 
modern science. Who ought to go there? Are we going to treat 
that, 2 years from now, Just as we treat the average irrigation 
project? Will it be a contract with the Government to pay out 
the loan over a period of years on the basis, first come, first served? 

I have read a book; it Is called Grapes of Wrath, and there are 
600,000 Americans that live in the covers of that book. I would 
like to see the Columbia Basin devoted to the care of 600,000 
people represented In Grapes of Wrath, 

Migratory families, the situation of their children, children who 
have no homes, families who can put down no roots cannot live 
in a community—that calls for special consideration. But I am 
being practical. I am trying to find a place for them to go. This 
means, in its simplest terms, a program for the permanent resettle¬ 
ment of at least 1,000,000 people in the Columbia Basin and a lot 
of other places. And remember that the money spent on It after 
careful planning Is going to be returned to the United States 
Government many times over in a relatively short time. 

To go on. your report has devoted many pages to family eco¬ 
nomics. I know very little about that—my wife does. We all 
recognize that the spirit within the home Is the most important 
Influence In the growth of the child. In family life the child 
should first leom confidence in his own powers, respect for the 
feelings and the rights of others, the feeling of security and mutual 
good will and faith in God. Here he should find a common bond 
between the interests of the individual and the Interests of the 
group. Mothers and fathers, by the kind of life they build within 
the four walls of the home, are largely responsible for the future 
social and public life of the country. 

And, Just as we cannot take care of the child apart from the 
family, so his welfare is bound up with a lot of other Institutions 
that infiuence his development—^the school, the church, the 
agencies that offer useful and happy activities and Interests for 
leisure time. The work of all these Institutions needs to be har¬ 
monized so as to give our children rounded growth with the least 
possible conflict and loss of effort. And the money and hard 
work that go Into these public and private enterprises are again 
repaid many times. 

And I think that religion, religion especially, helps children to 
appreciate life In Its wholeness, to develop a deep sense of the 
saoredness of the human personality. In view of the eetimate that 
perhaps one-half of the children of America are havmg no regular 
religious instruction, it seems to me Important to consider how pro¬ 
vision can best be made for some kind of rellgloxis training. We 
can do It, because In this way we are capable of keeping In mind 
both the wisdom of maintaining the separation of church and 
state and, at the same time, giving weight to the great importance 
of religion in personal and social living. 

And I shore with you the belief that fair opportunity for school¬ 
ing ought to be available to every child in this country. I agree 
with you that no American child, merely because he happens to be 
bom where property values are low and local taxes do not, even 
though they should, support the schools, should be placed at a 
disadvantage in his preparation for citizenship. 

Oertainly our future is endangered when nearly a million chil¬ 
dren of elementary school age are not In school; when thousands 
of school districts and even some entire States do not pay for good 
schools. This situation has been reported by many agencies, pri¬ 
vate and public, and, the way I have got it down here in my manu¬ 
script. needs to be more widely understood. That does not mean 
any^lng. What I really wanted to say is this: I would like to put 
on the front page of every newspaper In the United States, a list 
of the most backward school districts, the most backward school 
States In the United States. 

That is rough treatment, but If every person in the United States 
could know where the conditions are worst—education and 
health—^those areas would get the sympathy, the imderstanding, 
and the help for Improving those worst of conditions. And again, 
I have to suggest that the permanent answer is not mere handouts 
from the Federal Treasury but that the problem has to be solved 
by improving the economics in these poorer sections and an insist¬ 
ence. hand in hand with it. that there be adequate taxation In 
accordance with ability to pay« 


We must plan also, on a larger scale, to give American children a 
chance for healthful play and worthwhile use of leisure. X agree 
with you that a democratic government has a vital Interest in 
those matters. And X am glad that you have suggested a national 
commission, under private auspices, to study leisure-time needs and 
recreational resources. 

More than In any previous decade we know how to safeguard the 
health of parents and children. Because of the advance of medical 
knowledge and the growth of public-health work, we have it in 
our power to conquer diseases that we could not conquer 10 years 
ago. and the ability to promote general good health. 

New opportunities to us mean new duties. It was one thing 
to let people sicken and die when we were helpless to protect them, 
and it is quite another thing to leave a large portion of our popu¬ 
lation without care at all. It is my definite hope that within the 
next 10 years every part of the country, Just to use an example— 
and I believe that hope can be fulfilled—every part of the United 
States will have complete and adequate service for all women during 
maternity and for all new-born Infants. That we can do. 

So, too, good nutrition Is the basis of child health; and I am 
equally in sympathy with your suggestion that I appoint a national 
nutrition committee to review our present knowledge and to coordi¬ 
nate our efforts, looking toward the development of nutrition 
policies based on the newest and best methods, and we are making 
new discoveries every day. 

You, all the members of the conference, have charted a course— 
a course for 10 years to come. Nevertheless, the steps that we 
take now, In this year of 1940, are going to determine how far 
we can go tomorrow, and In what direction. 

I believe with you that If anywhere in the country any child 
lacks opportunity for home life, for health protection, for educa¬ 
tion, for moral or spiritual development, the strength of the Nation 
and Its ability to cherish and advance the principles of democracy 
are thereby weakened. 

X ask all oiu* fellow citizens who are within the sound of my 
voice to consider themselves identified with the work of this 
conference. I ask you all to study and discuss with friends and 
neighbors the program that It has outlined—to study how Its objec¬ 
tives can be realized. May the security and the happiness of every 
boy and girl In our land be our concern, our personal concern, from 
now on. 

You, the members of this conference—this conference on chil¬ 
dren in a democracy—you are leaders of a new American army of 
peace. 


Extend Time for Filing Applications for World 
War Adjusted Compensation and Extend Eligi¬ 
bility of Payment to Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesdap, January 23, 1940 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced a bill, 
H. R. 8079, to extend the time for filing applications for 
benefits under the World War Veterans' Adjusted Compen¬ 
sation Act, as amended, to 1950, and to enlarge the class of 
dependents under such act. 

There is no reason whatsoever for limiting the time in 
which these applications are to be filed. I use the date 1950 
because that extends it for 10 years; but I see no reason why 
the limitation should not be entirely taken off. since these 
accounts will every one be paid at some time or other. 

Under the law as it now stands, if a veteran does not leave 
a father, mother, wife, or children, then none of the rest of 
his dependents, or his estate, can collect this compensation. 
That vicious provision was inserted in the original law by 
those who did not want to pay the adjusted-service certifi¬ 
cates at all. 

There is absolutely no reason why this compensation should 
not be paid to the veteran's brothers or sisters, in case he 
leave no wife, parent, or child, or to his estate In case he 
leaves no relatives competent under the law to receive it. It 
is his; it is not a bonus but it is adjusted compensation. It is 
part of the pay to which he was entitled while he was in the 
service, and is due him whether he leaves any relatives or not. 

Thousands of these boys have had dependent brothers and 
sisters, Invariably cripples, who were unable to take care of 
themselves, but who could not draw one dollar of his adjusted 
compensation because of this limitation in the original act. 
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Many of these veterans die In debt. Invariably their estates 
were unable to pay their burial expenses or their doctor^s bills* 
This adjusted compensation should have been paid to their 
estates to take care of these accounts. If the veteran had 
known during his last illness or his last years that this woiUd 
be done, it would have enabled him to secure better care and 
attention. 

This biU will undoubtedly be referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and not to the World War Veterans* Com¬ 
mittee, of which I am chairman. If it should come to the 
World War Veterans* Committee, I guarantee that it would 
be reported out almost immediately and brought to the floor 
of the House for a vote; and I have no doubt but that it would 
pass overwhelmingly in both Houses. If it does go to the 
Ways and Means Committee, I sincerely hope that we will be 
given an early hearing on it; that it will be reported out and 
passed at this session of the Congress. 

Under permission granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Hecord, I insert the bill at this point in order that everyone 
who reads the Record may have an opportunity to familiarize 
himself with its provisions. 

*rhe matter referred to follows: 

H. R, 8079 

A biU to extend the time within which applications for benefits 
under the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended, 
may be filed, and to enlarge the class of dependents under such 
act, as amended 

Be it enacted, etc.. That subdivisions (b) and (c) of section 302, 
section 311, subdivision (b) of section 312, and subdivision (b) of 
section 604 of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
amended, are amended, to take effect as of January 2, 1940, by 
striking out "January 2. 1040," wherever the same appears in such 
subdivisions and section and inserting in lieu thereof "January 2, 
1960." 

Sec. 2. Section 506 of such act, as amended, is amended by strik¬ 
ing out the following: "(beginning with the calendar year 1925 and 
ending with the calendar year 1946)." 

Sec. 3. Sections 601 and 602 of such act, as amended, are amended, 
to take effect as of January 2, 1940, to read as follows: 

"Sec. 601. If the veteran has died before making application 
under section 302, or, if entitled to receive adjuarted-service pay, 
has died after making application, but before he has received pay¬ 
ment under title IV, then the amount of his adjusted-service credit 
shall, as soon as practicable after receipt of an application in 
accordance with the provisions of section 604, but not before March 
1. 1925, be paid to his dependents in the following order of 
preference: 

"(1) To the widow; 

*'(2) If no widow entitled to payment, then to the chUdren, 
share and share alike; 

"(3) If no widow or children entitled to payment, then to the 
mother; 

"(4) If no widow, children, or mother entitled to payment, then 
to the father; 

"(6) If no widow, children, mother, or father entitled to pay¬ 
ment, then to the sister or sisters; 

"(6) If no widow, children, mother, father, or sister entitled to 
payment, then to the brother or brothers; 

"(7) If no widow, children, mother, father, sister, or brother, 
then to the estate. 

"Sec. 602. (a) No payment under section 601 shall be made to a 
widow if she has remarried before making and filing application, 
or if at the time of the death of the veteran was living apart from 
him by reason of her own willful act; nor unless dependent at the 
time of the death of the veteran or at any time thereafter and on 
or before January 2. 1960. The widow shall be presumed to have 
been dependent at the time of the death of the veteran upon a 
showing of the marital cohabitation. 

"(b) Payment under section 601 shall be mcule to a child if (1) 
under 18 years of age at the time of the death of the veteran, or 
(2) at any time thereafter and on or before January 2, 1950, 
Incapable of self-support by reason of mental or physical defect. 

"(c) No payment under section 601 shall be made to a mother 
or father unless dependent at the time of the death of the veteran 
or at any time thereafter and on or before January 2, 1960. If at 
the time of the death of the veteran or at any time thereafter and 
on or before January 2, 1960, the mother is unmarried or over 60 
years of age, or the father is over 60 years of age, such mother or 
father, respectively, shall be presumed to be dependent. 

"(d) No payment under section 601 shall be made to a sister or 
brother unless dependent at the time of the death of the veteran 
or at any time thereafter and on or before January 2, 1960. 

"(e) No pa3rment under section 601 shall be made to the estate 
unless such peieon or persons as would under the laws of the Sta te 
of residence of the decedent be entitled to his personal property in 
case of Intestacy be dependent at the time of the death of ^e 
veteran or at any time thereafter and on or before Januwy 2, 1950: 
Provided, That In cases where the estate of the decedent would 
LXXXVX—App-20 


escheat under the laws of the place of his residence, such payment 
shall not be made to the estate of the decedent^ but shall esohs^ 
to the United States and shall be credited to the appropriation from 
which these payments are made.** 

Sec. 4. This act shall not invalidate any payments made or appli¬ 
cations received, before the enactment ox this act, under the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended. Payments under 
awards heretofore made or hereafter made shall be made to the 
dependents entitled thereto regardless of change In status, unless 
another dependent establishes to the satisfaetJon of the Director 
a priority of preference imder such act, as amended. Upon the 
establishment of such preference the remaining Installments shall 
be paid to such dependent, but in no caee shall the total payments 
imder title VI of such act, os amended (except section 608), exceed 
the adjusted-service credit of the veteran. 


Our Gold Elephant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT LUCE, OP MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. ENQEL. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following article by 
Hon. Robert Luce which was published in Investor America 
for January 1840: 

[From Investor America] 

OUR GOLD "ELEPHANT" 

(By Robert Luce, Representative In Congress from Ninth District of 
Massachusetts) 

Seven years ago the gold and bulliofi available for use as money 
in the United States was reported by the Treasury as about 
$4,000,000,000. Today It is about seventeen and one-fourth billions. 
We possess approximately three-fifths of the world's visible money 
supply of gold. 

Were we to continue during the next 5 or 6 years to acquire gold 
at the average rate of the last 7 years, we would then have all the 
money—gold coin and bullion—now In the world. Including the 
metal that will be mined, however, it might take 10 or 12 years. 
On the other hand, it is not to be expected that the larger nations 
wUl let go of much more of their present holdings, so we might 
exhaust the world supply In 7 or 8 jrears. 

Something must be done about it, and within a comparatively 
short time. What can be done? VThat ought to be done? 

Before answering these questions it will be well to consider why 
and how the present situation came about. At the very outset, 
during his first year in the White House. President Roosevelt said 
in the opening phrase of his fateful message of January 16, 1934: 

"In conformity with the progress we are making in restoring a 
fairer price level and with our purpose of arriving eventually at a 
less variable purchasing power of the dollar 

He had already disclosed he was persuaded of the merit in the 
quantitative theory of money—^the theory that the more money, 
the higher the price level. In October 1933 he had said: 

"Ever since last March the definite policy of our Government has 
been to restore commodity price levels. The object has been the 
attainment of such a level as will enable agriculture and Industry 
once more to give work to the unemployed. It has been to make 
possible the payment of public and private debts more nearly at the 
price level at which they were incurred. It has been gradually to 
restore a balance in the price structure so that farmers may ex¬ 
change their products for the products of industry on a fairer 
exchange basis." 

To that end, by the President’s direction, Professor Warren, of 
Ck)mell. and Professor Rogers, of Yale, on October 25, 1933, began 
buying gold in the markets of the world. The price at which they 
were buying this gold was steadily advanced until it reached $35 
an ounce, at which figure it was fixed by the act of devaluation 
January 31, 1934. Thus the price of gold had risen between October 
1933 and the end of January 1034 by approximately 60 percent— 
from $20.67 an ounce to $36 an ounce. 

But throughout this period there was no distinguishable effect 
on prices of commodities. Any change therein may have been due 
to other economic factors. These factors have been at work ever 
since, and it cannot be said with any statistical proof that the $35 
rate has in any perceptible way caused whatever changes in the 
price level have taken place. Thus, In the most thorough test ever 
made, the quantitative theory of money has received a body blow 
from which it may not recover, 

Possibly the effect on economic thoiaght will prove to be the most 
xiseful result of the financial program of the last 7 years. Them Is 
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no doubt but that la pertodi of streM aad of abaonnAl money ez* 
pansion>-<^what we oaaiiillKtleia--4U0b as toot place m Oermany and 
Russia after tba WcnM War and had taken place In the case of the 
assignats at the time of the French Revolution nearly a century and 
a half ago-^the hb^niig power of money may <hop oeiamltously with 
the corresponding rise in prioea But we now know that, normally, 
changes In the buying power of money are not speedily influential. 
Statistldana have found that Inereases in previous periods of stress 
have not shown appreolable alfect for 2 years, save when eo abnormal 
that fear started tte snlral of inflation. 

In time, of course, great discoveries of gold deposits will have 
effect on the general price level of other commodities, as after the 
findings In OaUfomla and later in South Africa, but cost of pro¬ 
duction of gold and silver has had less to do with prices of other 
commodities than has anything else In the world. Their value in 
exchange is and for many years has been fixed by law. It does not 
depend on the finding of a new mine. 

Men have resorted to many standards for use in the exchange of 
goods and services, but the more advanced peoples long ago came 
to prefer the precious metals, by reason of convenience in trading 
or hoarding. Here cost of production Is distinctly subordinate. 
You never think of It when you pay or receive. The law says it shall 
mean so-and-so and, for you. that’s the end of It. Striking illustra¬ 
tion may be found in the matter of sliver. Its cost of production 
has greatly lessened In recent years. Yet you handle silver as 
confidently as ever, because the law says so. 

You care much less about gold currency because substitutes 
have been found which are more convenient and much less expen¬ 
sive. For example, more than nine-tenths of all our transactions 
are now accomplished by the use of bank checks. The effect of 
this is almost wholly ignored by those who would change our money 
laws. No way suggests Itself by which the volume of this credit 
currency can be controlled. It rises and falls with the volume of 
business transactions. 

Notwithstanding this, the volume of cash currency has greatly 
Increased. For every man, woman, and child In the United States 
there is now in circulation cm the average more than twice as much 
as when the Populista—and, afterward, William Jennings Bryan— 
demanded more cash currency. We have, without realizing it, gone 
beyond their wildest wishes. The only explanation Is that we 
have kept up with the demand as an automatic response to the 
needs of business. There is no reason to suppose we shall not 
continue so to do, without any new legislation whatever. 

Accepting, then, that cash currency is not involved In the gold 
question, how about the use of gold Itself for other purposes? 
Why the national ownership of more than $17,000.000»000 in gold? 

It cannot be fairly said that all of this gold is hoarded. More 
than a tenth of it is in the exchange stabilization fund, used In 
conjunction with England and Prance to steady the payment of 
International balances of trade, A little more than one-fifth of it 
is reserved for the payment of sundry obllgaticms, if and when 
necessary, for working balances and for the general purposes of the 
Treasury. There remains more than $12,000,000,000 of gold, mostly 
In bullion, that can properly be called hoarded. The bulk of this 
gold is stored chiefly in the great vault built for it at Fort Knox, Ky. 

did we get this vast supply of gold? Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau’s informative letter to Senator Wagnbr (Treasury X>e- 
partment's reply, dated March 14. 1939. to questions asked by chair¬ 
man of United States Senate Oommittee on Banking and Currency) 
gave explicit answer, in substance, to the effect that it came mostly 
from abroad in payment of the debts resifiting from our selling more 
than we bought in international trade, the balance being paid with 
shipments of gold. Also it has come for Investment, sent by for¬ 
eigners who sought safety for it in the safest place in the world. 
There appears nothing we can do about either of these things. 
We want to sell all the commodities we can, and there is no reason 
why we should prevent foreigners from buying all oiu* bonds, public 
and corporate, for which they can pay. Foreign nations may pres¬ 
ently forbid shipment of gold out of their countries if the war is 
prolonged. Otlierwise we may get all the commercial gold in the 
world. In this particular changing our price for gold would have 
little or no effect on Its flow into the United States. 

What will be the effect of the war on the balance of trade is 
vi^Uy conjectural. We sliaU probably buy less of commodities, 
both because of the difficulties of trans-Atlamtic shipment and 
because of the transfer of European workers from field and factory 
to war fronts. Less food will be eaten In the fighting countries, 
less clothing bought, less of ever 3 rthing else consumed. We are 
likely to sell little abroad save war material and this must be paid 
for in cash at our wharves. We can but guess how much can and 
wiU be bought from us. 

The war removes the likelihood of our doing any investing or 
lending In Burqpe and, under present conditions, of our doing 
much business In the Orient for awhile. It la barely possible that we 
shall some of our gold to South America, either by way of 
Government loan or private Investment, but not enough to make 
a dent In our huge stock. 

If we are to keep t3iat stock of gold Intact for an Indefinite time, 
can we not make it useful? At present $12,000,000,000 worth of 
It appears to be Idle, doing nothing of beaellt to anybody, serving 
no social purpose. Yet that is not quite the ease. The United 
States owns that gold, has the title to It, but lends it In the form 
of gold eertlfloates to the Federal Reserve banks. Apart from pay¬ 
ment for new purchases, It can be tised by the banks only as re¬ 
serves. This does not of Itself crests new money, but It makes 
that possible. A dollar of It can create about $20 of oheck money— 
the money that is used in more than nine-tenths of our transac¬ 
tions, Thus It can bring about tremendous inflation, but only If 


our banks do not continue to use the normal caution that they 
have hitherto for the most part displayed. At present they are 
unable to lend safely anythlxig like the total funds at their com¬ 
mand. If they go crasy, anything may happen, for it Is of no use 
to argue what crazy men win do. 

More useful will it be to consider the reasonableness of the sug¬ 
gestion that If we keep on buying gold at the present late we may 
bring about the abandonment of gold for money use by some or aU 
the nations of the world. Can anything be found as a subsAtute 
for goM In settling trade balances between civilized countries? 
The poesiblUty of this Is extremely remote. Likewise is that of a 
universal currency. The League of Nations has shown why. 

There are those who would have us go back imme^tely, at one 
jump, to the old gold price of $20.OT am ounce, and stop buying 
gold. Undoubtedly this would work much havoc, but It would do 
no more harm In reverse than the precipitate Jump up In 1038-84. 
Yet that wrong does not warrant another. Furthermore, it is qiate 
Impracticable to try. by creating a new set of sufferers, to reimburse 
those who suffered then. 

In this case the mischief could be lessened If we lowered the 
price of gold a little at a time, say a dollar a year for 14 years. 
Even this woiild accomplish little. The price of gold Is an arbitrary 
matter, based on common agreement. One figure is as good as 
another if everybody agrees. Anyhow, this wotfid require agree¬ 
ment by all the nations of the world, which is, of course, imprac¬ 
ticable, at least while the nations war. 

When peace comes again there Is a possibility, even though re¬ 
mote, of peace treaties and International conferences that will 
bring us a world standard as exact as the bronze bar In the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington that indicates what shall be a yard 
measure. 

Meanwhile, although the probability of cash currency Inflation 
is not enhanced by our huge gold supply, the menace of credit 
inflation hangs over us like a black cloud, adding to the fear on 
the part of our bvislnessmen and our investors generally. 


Working for the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. W. ARTHUR SIMPSON, DIRECTOR OF OLD 

AGE ASSISTANCE FOR THE STATE OF VERMONT, AT BEN¬ 
NINGTON. VT.. ON JANUARY 11, 1940 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Record, I would like to in¬ 
clude therein remarks made by the Honorable W. Arthur 
Simpson, the Director of Old Age Assistance for the State of 
Vermont, who, speaking in Bennington on January 11, said: 

Working for government and living off government hae become 
the great American profession and Is continuaUy being promoted, 
developed, and expanded. Practically every organized group in the 
United States is seeking subsidies, concessions, or benefits from the 
Federal Treasury. We pride ourselves on our adherence to the 
American system, when as a matter of fact the American system 
of government as our fathers and grandfathers knew it is last van¬ 
ishing from this country. Under our two-party political system 
militant minority groups exercise an utterly unwarranted influ¬ 
ence because of their ability to play off one group of politicians 
against another. Only when the Issue Is dear out, as in recent 
elections in California and Ohio, Is the scmlty of the American 
voter able to aseert Itself. 

Working for government has become a highly technical and 
professionalized vocation. It has recently been estimated that 
out of every hundred persons in this country 22 are engaged in 
agriculture, 65 are In business or industry, 8 are receiving public 
assistance or relief, and 15 work for government. This takes no 
account of subsidies or benefit pajnnents to special groups. The 
system of creating In government more jobs for more ^ople to do 
less work Is In full operation throughout the Nation, we may not 
have yet reached that happy stage In Vermont, but on the basts 
of national averages we should have about 90,000 persons, or nearly 
25 percent of our popifiatlon, working or indirectly supported by 
working for local, State, and National Government or recelylng 
some form of public aid. 

We have taxed and harassed private initiative and Industry to 
the point of poasesslng the greatest acoumulatlon of Idle money 
In the history of this ocmntry. We are not only rapidly taxing our 
people Btin engeged in pro<hictlve enterprise into pubhe dqpend^ 
enoy, but we are busily mortgaging the future anibltlons, abll- 
tttos, and thrift the younger generation and generations yet 
unborn. Even though great economies could or should be achieved 
in government, the gesture against Increased taxation Is futile 
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becaute both inoreftied taxation and economies are now the onl 7 
altematlvea to inflation and repudiation. 

We have Inaugurated the greatest and most liberal program of 
social insurance and categorical assistance that the world has ever 
known. We have yet to learn whether our indiistrlal system can 
support the colossal expenditures which will be necessary to sup¬ 
port the programs. Everybody believes In the principles of social 
and economic security for our people, but we have apparently lost 
s^t of the fundamental Idea that seciirlty mxist be earned. 
Moreover, Americans are prone to be too impatient of results; 
we want to build quickly instead of soundly, and in recent years 
we no sooner adopt a new program than we are off on another high- 
sounding social experiment. Those who administer public assEt- 
ance and similar programs are confronted with conditions, not 
theories. We are In a position to know how much they were 
needed and what they have accomplished, but we also realise how 
easily they can be wrecked. No one can dlsa^ee with a sound 
and humanitarian system of public assistance, but sound pol¬ 
icies are only developed by patient understanding, economical 
administration, definite eligibility requirements, and a sound sys¬ 
tem of finance. 

The complacency of the citizens of this country, when consid¬ 
ering our financial situation, is disheartening. The general pub¬ 
lic has been so overwhelmed by financial fantasies running into 
the millions and billions that it has no adequate conception of 
the financial catastrophe which lies ahead. 

We pride ourselves on our political affiliations, when as a matter 
of fact, both the Republican Party and the Democratic Party have 
undergone tremendous changes and bear little semblance to the 
party faith or policies possessed by them a few years ago. We may 
need a coalition form of government to solve the problems of the 
Nation and combat the continual clamor for Increased subsidies or 
their equivalent from ea^ and every group in our Nation. 


Dies Investigating Committee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr, BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am emphatically In favor 
of House Resolution No. 321, a resolution to authorize the 
continuance of the Dies investigating committee for the pur¬ 
pose of investigating un-American activities. This is in pur¬ 
suance of House Resolution No. 282 of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, and the committee was authorized to investigate, 
first, the extent, character, and objects of un-American prop¬ 
aganda activities in the United States; second, the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and un-American 
propaganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of 
domestic origin and attacks the principle of our form of gov¬ 
ernment as guaranteed by our Constitution; and, third, also 
other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
In any necessary remedial legislation. 

We hear a great deal on the floor of Congress in favor of 
freedom of speech. I know full well the constitutional pro¬ 
vision which guarantees to each one freedom of speech. 
But I wish to call the attention of the House to this thought: 
That there is a vast difference between the freedom of speech 
guaranteed by the Constitution and unbridled license of 
speech as used by the Communists and radicals who do not 
believe in American principles. 

I think the time has come in America when, instead of 
shedding useless tears in favor of those who do not believe 
In American institutions, we should pay some attention to 
the great mass of honest citizens who do believe in the 
Constitution and who do believe in the orderly processes of 
government. 

In my judgment, one of the great causes of the spread 
of subversive doctrines in America has been the loose admin¬ 
istration of our immigration laws. I believe in immigration 
properly regulated, but I do not believe In letting down the 
bars of immigratian so that radicals from foreign countries 
Who believe in every other “Ism'* but Americanism should be 
allowed to come to this country and spread their nauseating 
doctrine of hate. 

I have every respect for those from foreign lands who 
came to the United States with the Intent of making this 


country their home, of becoming attached to American in^tl*? 
tutions, and Who learn to love the Constitution Of the United 
States, and who are willing to become American citizens^ and 
do become law-abiding American citizens. For these people 
I have the utmost respect, but for those who come from 
foreign soils, unwilling to become citizens of the United 
States, unwilling to take the constitutional oath as citizens, 
but who come here for the sole purpose of undermining tibe 
principles of our Oovemment—^for those people 1 have the 
utmost contempt. 

I think the quicker we put teeth in the immigration laws, 
the better for us. I think the quicker we deport aliens ille¬ 
gally here, the better for America. In other words, if aliens 
come from foreign soil, unwilling to adapt themselves to 
American principles and to become law-aUding citieens, let 
them be sent back to the land of their birth. America has no 
use for such people. 

1 can honestly state that the Dies Investigating committee 
has done much to alleviate the radical situation in my home 
State, and the effect of this committee’s activities, particu¬ 
larly in my home State, has been greatly beneficial and salu¬ 
tary. I am constantly receiving letters, letters by the hun¬ 
dreds, from patriotic citizens of my district, who stress the 
thoufi^t that the United States should free themselves from 
those radicals who do not believe in our form of government; 
that those who are here iUegcdly should be desK^ted; that the 
immigration laws should be greatly strengthened and then 
rigidly enforced. If we are to preserve the great heritage of 
American institutions and love of country, then this must be 
done, otherwise the great sacrifice made by loyal American 
soldiers who were willing to give their lives for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Constitution and the American form of government 
was in vain. The great majority of legionnaires, of Spanish 
War Veterans, and of other soldier organizations are pre¬ 
ponderantly in favor of the continued investigation by this 
committee. 

I think this appropriation should be granted and the com¬ 
mittee authorized to proceed fearlessly in their investigation, 
and let the chips fan where they may. There is no polities 
in this resolution. Every Republican, every Democrat, every 
man loyal to American institutions should stand bade of this 
committee. I think the committee should be congratulated 
upon the splendid work that they have done. 

I know full well the obstacles that have been placed in the 
committee’s progress from certain sources, but again I state 
that if we are to preserve America, as you and I have been 
taught to believe in America, if the America of the future is 
to protect our boys and girls as we have been protected, then 
this committee should be authorized to proceed further. 

I shall gladly vote for an adequate appropriation for this 
committee in order that fair and fearless investigations may 
be conducted, knowing full well that should this resolution 
carry, as I believe it will, that it will check the ruthless and 
subversive groups whose sole purpose is the change or de¬ 
struction of America as you and I know It and the substitution 
in its place of a government that will not conform to the great 
American ideals which have been the actuating motives that 
have made America the leader of the world. 

The Natural Law 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. MCCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

ADDRESS BY THE MOST REVEREND JOR2^ F. O’HARA O. 8. O., 
D. D., AUXILIARY BISHOP OP THE UNI TE D STATHB ARMY 
AND NAVY DXOOEBS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rxcozd, I include the following sermon j 
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given by the Most Revmnd John F. CHara, €. 8. C., D. D.* 
MixUiary bishop of the United States Army and Mvy dlooese, 
at '"The Red Maas'* Sunday* January 21, in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

**For when the gesktUes* who by nature have not the law, fulfill 
the requirements of the law, these* though they have not the law. 
are a law unto themselves, showing as they do the demands <n 
the law to be written In their hearts/'—Spistle to the Bomans 11: 
14-16. 

Bvery man who comes into this world* whatever be his odor 
or nationality or social position, Is a transient and a traveler. 
Since we have not here a lasting city he Is destined for some 
point beyond his present dwelling place, and it is all Important 
to Itnow exactly what that destination la. If he would make 
certain of reaching it. It is useless, therefore, for him to talk 
about law until he has first determined whither he is bound. 
For law Is ordained to point out his path and direct him In his 
course and he mtist of necessity know where he Is going If he Is 
to he directed there. 

If man’s end were this world; if he, like the beast of the field, 
perished when he drew his last breath, then the law of the Jungle 
or the code of the libertine would suffice for him. If there were 
no reckoning to be made after his stay in this world, why should 
be work or suffer or endure poverty, if these things could be 
avoided? If by sloth or plunder or murder he could enjoy tills 
life to the full, It would seem senseless not to use those means. 
Law in such case should direct him to the nearest tavern where he 
might eat, drink, and be merry, or to the nearest theater where he 
m%ht lukve his flU of amusement. 

^But we know that man’s destiny is not this world, and that the 
laws of expediency and of Bacchus are msufflclent for his needs. 
**aod created man of the earth and made him after His own 
Image. He created of him a helpmate like to himself. He gave 
them counsel, and a tongue, and eyes and ears, and a heart to 
devise, and he filled them with the knowledge of understanding. 

created in them the science of the spirit. He filled their hearts 
with wisdom and showed them both good and evil. Moreover, he 
gave them instruction and the law cff life for an inheritance. He 
made an everlasting covenant with them, and showed them Kis 
justice and Judgments, and their ears beard his glorious voice, 
and He said to them, ’beware of all iniquity.* And he gave to 
everyone of them commandments regarding his neighbor.**—Eccle¬ 
siastes xvll: 1 et seq. 

Man might object to being governed by the laws of another 
world while he is still living In this one, did not Ood see fit to 
instill into his very nature direction eufflolent for his guidance. 
This direction Is called the natural law, because it Is tnseparal^e 
from his very nature. The beasts of the field, having no power of 
reason, are led by Ood instinctively to their end. But man being 
a rational animal, the law which guides him must be based on 
reason so as to conform to hts natme. Those who have lost 
their reason are no longer governed by the natural law. Ihe law 
is, as It were, siispended In their case. That Is why they are not 
held responsible for their acts. That is why the ixxsane are not 
executed or Imprisoned they are cared for In an asylum. 

Every rational creature has a certain light from Ood that Is 
totally lacking in the lower animals, and in those deprived of 
reason; a certain apprehension of good and bad In the intellect; a 
certain tendency In the will toward moral goodness and am aver¬ 
sion toward all evil. This apprehension Is not studied but spon¬ 
taneous. and it it before any knowledge that comes from study or 
revelation or human law and customs, although It exists side by 
side with them. It comes to us from our nature to enable us to 
lead a higher life than the animals, who are guided simply by 
sense. Some peojfie refer to It as the natural moral law. 

Conscience Is certainly allied with the moral law. but should not 
be confused with it. Ooosuicience is the intellect sitting In Judgment 
on the moral goodness or badness of an act to be performed. Con- 
sdenoe talcCs into consideration much mm than the natural law. 
Its conclusions are formed from every form of divine law that Is 
made known to It* and its chief function Is to reduce law to action 
and to make application to the particular oases which arise. 

The natural law, as we know It. Is man*8 participation In the 
eternal law, and its authority comes from Ood. It is false to say 
that there Is no absolute standard of morality, which is everywhere 
and constantly identical. Morsllty Is not made by kings or councils, 
nor does it depend on popular opinion or the customs and tradi¬ 
tions of places. No human sanction, whatever be Its power or 
however vast be the extent of Its influence, can turn wrong Into 
right. Ihe reason it Is so hard to blot out truth is because the 
conscience of mankind as a whole has a true Instinct that prevails 
in the long run over any perverting of the moral cods. For a 
time, it may be. the moral sense of a community or a country may 
be darkened owing to extraordinary circumstances. Wicked fash¬ 
ions may become more or less genersl; but the oonsoiecee of men 
In general is usually right. A prevailing moral code, such as 
divorce or birth control, that Is at variance with the divine code 
of moral law does not become right from the fact that the state 
sanctions it and everybody ts doing It; neither will it exempt 
transgressors from punlshiaeikt In this world or the world to oosse. 
H men ohf>ose to imiore prindpies so that they may enjoy uzdatifal 
bleasures, their action does not abrogate those principles or render 
those men less guilty In the em of Ood. 'Die very results of 
such actions will always enable tiaem to Judge which are false and 
itidoh mrt trim, mgMdleas of OMtoBL 


Man* therefore, can offend against the natural law only under 
penalty of not obtaining his natural end. The obviousness of thlft 
tact IS probaldy the cause of its frequent dental by people--imople 
who would never fall to follow the maker's directions in the use 
of Insnimate things. An automobUe, for instance, must be used 
aooordlng to its maker’s directions If It Is to attain the end tor 
Which it was manufactured. It cannot be used as a pUe driver or 
a rowboat without disastrous results. 8o, too, man must follow 
the directions of his Maker if he would attain his proper end. If 
he mbraoes someUfing his reason tells him is evU he violates the 
end of his nature. 

The dictates of natural law. then, are summed up In one general 
principle: *T)o good and avoid evfi.** By a proper use of reason, 
man can live according to that principle. But because of man's 
weakness and his tendency to avoid things which are difficult, the 
natural law has been codified In the TCn Commandments and 
given in more elaborate detail In the human positive law. Lest 
man declare the natural law too vague to be understood, and for 
that reason Invalid and Inoperative, Ood has provided him with 
other means of knowing the precepts of this law. 

A single example of how the principle of the natural law has 
filtered down into human positive law might be shown thus: The 
principle "Do good and avoid evil" Is made more specific In the 
commandment "Thou ahalt not kUl." In turn this prohibition is 
enacted into human positive law which forbids murder and other 
forms of homicide. And it is further elaborated in divers statutes, 
such as those regtilatlng the sale of firearms and even those ref¬ 
lating traffic, for it Is admitted that the latter statutes lessen the 
loss of lives resulting from the use of motorcars. But without 
any of these last-mentioned laws, noonual man knows from the 
dictates of reason that it Is unlawful for him to kill. 

It is true that not all positive laws can be traced beck directly 
to the principles of the natural law, because many positive laws 
may be said to be morally Indifferent. They are in themselves 
neither good nor bad. Th^ are made for reasons of convenience 
rather than because their omission would be really harmful or the 
transgression of them a sin. But all those positive laws which 
direct man to his final end are based on the natural law and can 
be learned from reason by a normal Individual. Human law¬ 
makers have, of oourse, not attempted to codify virtue in their 
legislation, and for this reason man In his Journey to his final 
end will not always find a complete set of signposts along the 
way. Wherever the road Is not marked by statutes of the positive 
law. man’s reason must supply him with the necessary knowledge. 
In other worcis, the naturid law must supply signs for whatever 
roads have been left unmarked by the positive law, and must even 
determine when a sign is turned the wrong way and may lead the 
traveler astray. It is not, then, God’s will or a spiritual force of 
any sort that determines man's direction, but the natural law 
acting through reason. 

Need 1 say, then, that whenever the proper end of the Individual 
Is lost sight of, lawyers, law schools, and governments go astray. 
The lawyer, for instance, who, rejecting God and eternity, thinks 
that man Is answerable to no one except himself for his actions, 
who spurns all Ideas of objective right and wrong, and sets utility 
as the norm of all hiunan actions, will speedily annihilate reason, 
cmd strive for resxilts rather than for justice. Perjury, intimida¬ 
tion, false witness are all lawful in his code, provided they serve 
the utilitarian purpose. That a Just man has been sent to prison 
or the electric chair, or that a murderer Is set free to do more mur¬ 
der, makes no difference to the man who has substituted utility 
for reason. His one and only determination is to win his case at 
any cost, and since he has eliminated Ood and destrosred reason 
he has nothing to fear as long as he evades the clutches of the 
civil lew. I need not tell you that euch characters exist, and that 
they dignify themselves by the name of lawyers. The gangxter pro¬ 
fession would die a natural death tomorrow If it were not for crooked 
lawyers who live on gold that these gunmen have taken at the 
point of a gun. In many wavs they are worse than the gangsters 
because their profession marks them as protectors of the people* 
guardians of society, and they prey like so much vermin on the 
very people that their knowledge should protect. 

Law schools which once taught law and Its correlative Justice 
have degenerated Into institutions teaching laws rather than law. 
Some prominent schools are now even abandoning a teaching of 
laws as well as law, and they have preferred to Ignore all noma 
of human conduct. Their students apparently have been tossed 
out of the lap of the empiricist and Into the hands of no one— 
unless it might be the clairvoyant. 

Oovenunents become arbitrary dictatorships when they cease to 
be governments of law and become instead the vtiilde of the 
whim of a ruler. Russia. In endeavoring to force communism upon 
its people, thought it necessary to destroy religion and to form 
anti-God societies so that the sanction of law might be destroyed 
in the minds of the peoide. If the state is sufireme, if man is a 
subject of the state and has no rights except those he receives 
from the state, If the sanction of law comes not from God but 
from the dictator or his oouncU, then there la nothing that the 
state may not d em and from the individual, provided the ruler 
believes ft t6 tse for the advancement of the state. Purge after 
has taken place ih Russia. Thousands have been executed 
cedd blood without even a trial because the dictator bSUeved 
it to be for the benefit of the Bovlet Union. Tet the mnk and 
file of the Russian peasants have recognlseed the Injustice of the 
dictator. No amoimt of propaganda has been able to vitiate man’s 
mbson to the tttsht of vHplag out the nsdurei law tn the 1 
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Russia took the ehlldren away from their homes, trained them 
In Government schools, forbade them to go to church, schooled 
them in atheism, and, at the end of 20 years of experimentation, 
has had to admit that religion is still strong among the people, 
persecution and propaganda have not been able to destroy man's 
reason, and man’s reason tells him that there is a God who rules 
the destinies of men and of nations; that man is dependent on 
God, that there is an eternity where the seeming Inequalities of 
this life will be made equal, and the seeming wrongs of this life 
will be righted, and the peasants teach their children prayers 
despite the edict of the ruler, and steal off to places of worship, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of the dictator. 

Since the natural law comes to man through reason, since 
through reason he is able to judge between good and bad, between 
right and wrong, it behooves the lawyer to develop reason assidu¬ 
ously and to use that faculty to the very best of his ability. And 
yet, sad to say, some so-called lawyers seem to cultivate every 
other faculty except reason. They depend on trickery or brow¬ 
beating or the confusing of witnesses or the clever picking of a 
Jury to win their cases. The justice of the case, the righting of a 
wrong, Is not a consideration at all, or a very secondary considera¬ 
tion at best. To win a case on a technicality that violates Jus¬ 
tice, however clever it may be from the viewpoint of the magician, 
cannot win the acclaim of the moralist or the Christian gentleman. 
The lawyer should be a man of sterling character since the wel¬ 
fare of his neighbor is so often in his keeping, and since his neigh¬ 
bor puts so much confidence in his probity. He holds in the 
interpretation of civil law the same place that the clergyman holds 
in the interpretation of the divine law, and the binding force of 
both these laws is from the same source. If he is a man of sordid 
character, if he sells out the rights of his neighbor to the highest 
bidder, he is like the police officer who helps the burglar through 
the window of a neighbor's house, or like the clergyman who leads 
his flock away from the Master by his evil preaching and teaching 
and his own bad example. 

My door friends, we are united today at the foot of this beautiful 
altar, our hearts joined in prayer that the Holy Ghost may en¬ 
lighten our minds to know and our hearts to do only what is 
Just and good in the eyes of God. It is to the simple and good, to 
the “little children" that the Kingdom of God is made manifest. 

May the Holy Ghost enlighten us with His wisdom and prudence, 
that tlie laws we make may be in accordance with the divine plan 
for our salvation, and that in interpreting and executing the dic¬ 
tates of right reason our model may ever be the Divine Judge to 
whom in the end, all of us must answer. 

It is related of Roger Taney, brilliant Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, that one Saturday night In Baltimore he stood in 
line with other penitents at the confessional. A priest, seeing 
him, invited him to move up to the door of the confessional, say¬ 
ing: “Mr. Chief Justice, it is not right that a man as busy as you 
are should lose time here." And the great man replied: "Not 
Chief Justice here, but a prisoner at the bar." 

My dear friends, if the lawyer and the lawmaker, the judge and 
the jury, will be guided habitually by this humble reflection of 
Judge Taney, there will be no fear that expediency will supplant 
Justice In our land. 


I>xE8, In his report to Congress, listed 14 O. X. O. unions as Ocm- 
munlst controlled. Among those numbered were the International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, American Oommunloa* 
tlons Association, and the National Maritime Union, which are 
aflUiates of ours. Congressman Dies, nor any of his committee 
members, had the American decency to contact any official of the 
I. L. W. U. in order to verify the statement that the I. L. W. U. 
was Communist controlled, taking the word of such people as 
Larry Doyle and Harper Knowles, two antilabor elements that 
have been thoroughly exposed in Doan Landis' report on the Harry 
Bridges deportation case. 

The facts he has found concerning the National Maritime Union 
have been based, almost entirely, upon the testimony of a thor¬ 
oughly discredited and expelled member of the N. M. U., by the 
name of McOulston. This person, at the present time, is under 
an Indictment for murder, being accused of deliberately shooting 
down in cold blood an agent of the N. M. U. in New Orleans. 

The same sources are responsible for the attacks made upon the 
American Communications Association. 

We firmly believe Congressman Dies' whole efforts and activities 
are directed toward destroying labor organizations and every pro¬ 
gressive element in these United States that in the least way, 
challenge the domination of that small circle In American society, 
whom Congressman Dies represents. 

If Mr. Dies were honest in his attempts to uphold the Consti¬ 
tution of these United States and, in his own fashion, really en¬ 
deavored to better the conditions of his own constituents, we 
could perhaps view with some leniency these things for which he 
is responsible. However, we must point out that Congress m a n 
Dies is nothing but the political expression of a State notorious 
for the prevalence of peonage, wage slavery, and poll-tax politics. 
Congressman Dies Is so much a part of that notorious politiccd 
machine entrenched in office through disenfranchisement of workers 
that he would not uphold the Constitution of these United States 
by voting for the antilynching measure, which, if passed, would 
make our Constitution a fact as well as a theory in the Southern 
States. 

We believe that a vote for a new appropriation for the Dies 
committee will unleash another series of Palmer raids. We be¬ 
lieve that these moneys can best be used to help alleviate the 
appalling distress so prevalent among the millions of unemployed 
citizens in these United States. 


We suggest that a determined effort can be made to safeguard 
American democracy by removing the greatest threat to our Nation* 
which is unemployment and poverty. This means increased 
expenditures for relief, W. P. A.. National Youth Administration, 
and C. C. C. campaigns. 

Our American democracy cannot be safeguarded by forgetting 
our social needs and devoting moneys to witch hunts. 

Yours very truly, 

Bruce Hannon, 

Secretary’- Treasurer * 


Congratulations to Governor Heil 


The Dies Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


LITTER BY BRUCE HANNON. SECRETARY-TREASURER OP 
THE MARITIME FEDERATION OF THE PACIFIC 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to submit a letter from Mr. Bruce 
Hannon, secretary-treasurer of the Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific. I believe Mr. Hannon has made a very good ap¬ 
praisement of the work of the Dies committee. 

The letter follows: 


Maritime Federation op the Pacific, 

San Francisco, Calif., January 20, 1940, 


Congressman L. E. Oeter, 

House of Hepreaentatives, Washington, D, 0. 

Dear Sir: A bill to continue the work of the Dies committee Is 
scheduled to appear before the House Rules Committee January 
22. We feel that we must express ourselves upon this issue so 
that you may know the opinion of the maritime workers on the 
Pacific coast toward the activities of this committee. ^ . 

You have, undoubtedly, read some of the excellent detailed 
reports by various representative American groups on Congrewunan 
Dies' apparent alms and objectives. It Is needless for us to go 
into detaU on this matter except to point out that Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the most promising signs 
I have seen of late is the Associated Press statement carried 
throughout the Nation on January 15 to the effect that 
Gov. Julius P. Heil of Wisconsin, on that day pledged him¬ 
self to seek elimination of Wisconsin’s 15-cents-a-pound tax 
on oleomargarine. He is quoted as follows: 

governor heil’s proposal to eliminate a trade barrier 

We’ve only got one trade barrier—our tax on oleomargarine. I 
am going to try to eliminate that barrier by trying to educate oxur 
people against It. But while we’re trying to work this thing out. 
the South shouldn't put a rope around our necks with retaliatory 
measures. 

Governor Heil is very aptly referring to the possibility of 
the South placing similar boycott taxes on the products of 
Wisconsin, if the oleo tax is not removed. 

One of the very purposes oi our present form of govern¬ 
ment, as manifested by prohibitions in the Constitution 
against such taxes, was that free trade might be enjoyed as 
between the States, thus giving to each section of the Nation 
those natural advantages which it should enjoy. Almost im¬ 
mediately the States prospered, In contrast to the great trade 
difficulties that existed in the days of the colonies. The 
Wisconsin tax does not amount to much, for It brings in 
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only around $15^ annually, but It constitutea another at 
those barriers which automatically throw the South into 
the category of “colonial possessions.” 

The South congratulates Oovemor Hdl on his statement. 
It will anxioushr await the r^ailtB. 

Twentieth Anniversary Dinner of the Federal Bar 
Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Jantwry 23, 1240 


AX2DRBSS BY HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Rxcord, I Include the following 
address by Hon. Robert H. Jackson, Attorney General of the 
United States, at the twentieth anniversary dinner of the 
Federal Bar Association, Washington, D. C., January 20,1940: 

Almost exactly 6 years ago I arrived In Washington to become 
general counsel for the Btireau of Internal Revenue. Promising 
m 3 r 8 elf and my clients that It was for a year only, a good deal be¬ 
wildered at the size and complexity of the Ctovemment machine I 
Joined the ranks of Government counsel. 

The Federal Bar Association promptly extended a hospitable hand. 
m it I found men and women who entered the Government service 
under many different administrations, who are divided In political 
affiliations, In social viewpoint. In race, and In creed. They are, 
hovrever, in two things united—In devotion to the Federal legal 
service and in maintaining for that service the best Ideals and 
traditions of our profession. 

That spirit has been increased by the leadership of your distin¬ 
guished toastmaster, with whom I worked In the Held of legal 
organization long before I thought of entering Government service. 

Your invitation to speak tonight was extended to the BoUcltor 
General of the United, and as such I accepted It. Lawyers know 
that office as one of the few in Government where one’s energies 
may be devoted to the philosophy of the law and to courtroom 
advocacy without having his mind constantly littered with admin¬ 
istrative detail. Of course, the title gives the public some difficulty 
In understanding the function of that office. A hlgh^chool girl in 
Kansas recently wrote to me that her class was making a study of 
the Department of Justice, and she asked me to send her ’’all avail¬ 
able free material on zoUcttlng In the Department of Justice.” Any 
humiliation from this incident was overcome a short time later 
when a niece of one of your members wrote home about her visit 
to Washington and referred to me as ’’the Celestial General.** 
From such a pinnacle a mere Attorney Generalship would be a 
demotion. I congratulate Goverxunent counsel throughout the 
service that Francis Biddle, a lawyer known to many of them and 
familiar with the problems of government, has been willing to leave 
a lifetime Judgeship to become Solicitor General. That reveals the 
esteem in which he holds that office—an offloe which Involves the 
greatest professional opportunity and Intellactual satisfaction of 
any In all the Government. 

I accepted your invitation gladly, not merely because the invitation 
Is In Itself a compliment, but also because 1 was told that we would 
unite In honoring as the guest of the evening Mr. Justice Stone. 
Those who seek to combine high professional standards with publlo 
service oould find no more incizing example of each than In our 
guest tonight. 

Harlan Stone would have become a great lawyer even if every law 
book in the world had been burned the day he was born. Under¬ 
lying hie eohoiareblp Is a line native sense of ordered relations 
among men, of proper balance between prope rty rights and personal 
rights, and of what is Just and square In a work-a-day world. He 
is understanding toward the mistakes and weaknesses of his fellow 
men, and Is impatient only of evil purposes or of bad workmanship. 
He shares wludeheartedly the democraUc aspirations that have pro¬ 
duced our great American experiment in government by the con¬ 
sent of the governed, and his service on the Supreme Court will be 
remembered for its statesmanlike as well as for its lawyerllke 
contributions to onr oonstltutlonal development. 

When I undertook to mak tonight, not toeing gifted islth the 
foresight of a columnist, X did not know that I was to Income his 
remote successor in the Attorney Generalship which he filled with 
such dtstinetlon. 

It is not too much to my that he took ft over st a time when 
the oountry felt actually imsafe hecauee of the misase that had 
been made of its powers. Happffly no suooeasor of his hss ever 


had a problem eomparahle to that which faced Harlan Stone. 
He deaned house and aocompilshed a quiet regener a tion of the 
Department of JUstloe. He reorganized the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, put it on a professional basis, and prqperly con¬ 
fined Its activities to investigation of violations of Federal law. 
He brought into the servioe of the Government clean, energetic* 
and nonpcfiStical lawyers, many of whom are with us stm. More¬ 
over, it is interesting to note that In some respects he anticipate! 
the New Deal. For he recommended In 1926 four crime laws which 
did not become law until in 1984 they were enacted by the Seventy- 
third Congress, as a part of the orime-oontrol program of this 
administration. 

The rank and file of the Department cherish affectionately the 
tradition of an Informal, democratic, easily accessible, kindly, and 
understanding Attorney General. He went into court frequently 
and personally took the heat of the opposition, because he had a 
deep devotion to courtroom work and to the development of the 
philosophy of the law which Is the underlying function of advocacy. 
It Is good for one's humility to engage In this personal advocacy. 
Every advocate knows within himself how Inadequate Is his per¬ 
formance compared to his opportimlty—for he knows that his 
actual argument is never the stirring thing he planned, nor Is It 
ever equal to the one he thinks of the night after. Attorney Gen- 
csral Stone inspired his staff by example and by generous credit to 
those fellow workers on whom the record of every executive must 
so largely depend. It has been said that he regarded none of his 
lawyers as subordinate, but all as associates. 

In this weird city, where so many are making speeches and so 
few listen to them, you may have overlooked a great speech by 
Mr. Justice Stone, which, both as a tribute to our guest and as an 
Inspiration to our bar, should be republished in your excellent 
Journal. 

He welcomes searching criticism of our cherished professional 
ideals and traditions, including that of our leadership In public 
affairs, because to no other group in this oountry has the state 
granted comparable privileges or permitted so much autonomy. 
As victims of changes In economic and social life of whose nature 
and effect we are still not wholly aware, he says our need is not 
merely to focus our attention on petty misconduct in the dis¬ 
reputable outer fringes of the profession. Instead he goes to the 
root of the matter and shows that most of the mistakes and major 
faults of our time are to be ascribed to a failure to observe the 
fiduciary principle, old in equity and recognized by law—the 
principle of trusteeship, without which our kind of society cannot 
permanently endure. The lawyer In America, as he points out, 
has reached his hlghes.t position in public esteem in dealing with 
public questions which have become Identified with forms of legal 
right, such as the historic controversies, out of which grew our 
BUI of Rights. He demands with earnest eloquence a fresh and 
active devotion on the part of men who wield power to the prin¬ 
ciples that govern trusteeship. 

Justice Stone has thus summoned the bar to an old and exacting 
standard, but one entirely practical and attainable for Government 
counsel. Every lawyer, true to his profession, dwells constantly in 
a climate of confidence and of trusteeship, and In the dally ad¬ 
monition of law and of tradition that he must serve no end that 
conflicts with his trust. I have never hesitated to be a critic of 
my profession. Its performance of Its social obligation is some¬ 
times pretty bad. But it remains true that no group can show a 
record of higher average fidelity to its trust. Indeed It is probable 
that both the private and the Government bar more often err 
on the side of overzseal than on the side of betrayal of trust. 

We lawyers, who sit temporarily in the position of Government 
counsel, are subject to admonitions to duty in office that those 
outside of the profession never know to exist. To every one of us, 
our standing among our professional fellows, our name among law¬ 
yers who are our most severe, yet most fair Judges is a fixed asset 
compared to the volatile values of politics. And a lawyer's standard 
Includes not only zeal to protect the Interests of Government but 
also respect for the leglttmate rights of adversaries. One of my able 
predecessors in the Solicitor Generalship reminded us shat Govern¬ 
ment does not lose any case If, by Its result. Justice is done. Mere 
statistics of success form no criterion by which to Judge Govern¬ 
ment counsel. Fundamental things in our American way of life 
depend on the intellectual integrity, coura^, and straight thinking 
of our Government lawyers. Rights, privileges, and immunities of 
our citizens have only that life which Is given them by those who 
sit in positlonB of authority. 

In all of our doings there Is of course a great difference between 
the mere belligerency and bluster that used to be the courtroom 
manzier of the lawyer and the dispassionate pursuit of Justice 
which our modern manner calls for. But Government counsel is 
not required to be dull In order to be temperate, nor Is he re¬ 
quired, in devotion to the Ideals of his profession, to be so afraid 
of publlo nvovements and the intellectual or political currents of his 
time that he fears to endorse anythlng^*-«xcept his pay check. We 
are citizens as well as lawyers, 

Woodrow Wilson would deserve Immortality had his ozfiy public 
service been to speak these lines: 

***** Bv^ man Who takes office In Washington either grows 
or swells. * * • The mischief of it is that when they swell they 
do not swell enotM to burst. * * * But the men who grow, 
the men who think better a year after they are put In office than 
they thought ahen they were put in office, are the balance wheels 
of the whole thing/* 
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No place In om profession offers greater opportunity and urge to 
grow than the legal service of the Government. In any of the 
depart^nts, In the special agencies, in the Department of Justice, 
well done will soon make one a person of special 
authority In his line. The volume of experience, the intensity of it 
the sheer pressure to explore special problems, can hardly fall to 
make faithful Government counsel, however humble his beginnings, 
outstanding among the competent men of his time. 

A large and able and respected private bar is engaged in the work 
of molding the law slowly but steadily in the private interest. In 
Its pleas and strategy it puts strong pressure upon courts and ad¬ 
ministrators to develop the science of law in the direction of 
extension of private rights. The response to that pressure must be 
exerted by us. We must guide the processes of our courts in the 
direction of the public interest if we are to avoid a one-sided evolu¬ 
tion of the law. 

We lawyers must at times risk ourselves and our records to defend 
our legal processes from discredit and to maintain a dispassionate 
disinterested, and impartial enforcement of the law. In spite of any 
temporary passion or hysteria, I have an abiding faith in the fair¬ 
ness and discernment of the sober second thought of the American 
people. We must have the courage to face any temporary criticism 
until this judgment arrives. The prestige of the law and the moral 
authority of our legal process rests upon their disinterestedness and 
Impersonality. These Ideals that we, as Americans, hold most dear 
are much a trust in the hands of Government counsel. We will 
keep the faith. 


Finnish Relief and Domestic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


liETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT AND ARTICLE FROM THE 
LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under the per¬ 
mission granted me by this body to extend my remarks, I 
ask to have printed in the Record a letter from one of my 
constituents, and an article by the columnist, Ted LeBerthon, 
appearing in the Los Angeles Daily News. 

The letter, followed by the article, appears below: 

Wilmington, Calif., January 17, 1940. 

Dear Lee Geyer: I am enclosing a clipping which reminds me 
Of at least one actual case I know of where an almost tragedy 
occurred because of our W. P. A. policy of a 3-months lay-off. 
There were probably scores of more or less similar cases. Anyway, 
if there are to be loans floated for any purpose we have many 
heroic people who have uncomplainingly lived on a pittance and 
still kept their democratic Ideals. When you And plotters, at least 
reported as such, you find they are not the downtrodden much 
maligned W. P. A. worker but members of swanky clubs and semi- 
mllltarlstlc organizations. 

Now the Finnish people rate anyone’s sympathy, but so did the 
Czechs, Slovaks, Abyssinians, and the people of Spain for that 
matter, to say nothing of the Chinese and let us not forget the 
Irish. We all have sympathies for suffering people, but where I 
live I can see a few without seeing them in the newsreel. I’m 
selling products from door to door now and meet some very dif¬ 
ferent ways of living. Politicians aren’t able to meet the people 
in their own homes as I do, and watch their struggles, successes, 
hopes, and failures. Many tell me their most private secrets be¬ 
cause they figure it can’t possibly be worth my retelling and they 
need a confidant. It amuses me to hear that there are no slums 
in California. Next time someone wants to find a few, have them 
look me up. They won’t find them out Wilshlre way or Orange 
Drive, but people do live In chicken coops and houses you can see 
through. 

There are many other things we need to take up from a home 
standpoint, before we barge off to help people of another hemis¬ 
phere. Does Hoover own stock In those nickel mines, or Is he just 
one guy who still believes he could be President again if he wanted 
to be? Well, the people I’ve met never did catch up with those 
chickens, but a few are living in the garages with more room 
because of no car in them. Then, of course, they save money by 
not having to buy gasoline. This is no way a complaint against 
the Roosevelt administration because the chicken promises were 
pre-Roosevelt. In fact, I've had a few of the promised fowls only 
since he was elected. Many advances have been made—J m an 
admirer of the housing projects and also have watched the F. H. A. 
houses going up with more than just interest. The fanners, small, 
aren’t sail ug as smooth as I’d hoped they would be by this time. 


Guess the Associated Fanners ere doing pretty well for themoelM, 
however. Three cheers for La Follsttb. Your letters are veiy 
good reading and I pass them along. When I see a connection 
between them and what I’m Interested in. l. e., imlon auxiliaries, 
I’m always glad to have them to read to the meetings. Two so 
far have made the grade. As a Junior member of Congress you 
probably can’t make a big dent on your colleagues, but don’t 
forget there have been young members before who were not afraid 
to stand by an Idea until it was put across. I hope we are in 
agreement on the matter of staying home and keeping our dollars 
working in the Western World. I’m personally very fond of some 
Finns and I just met some Interesting Norwegians, but I still 
think we have a battleground in Imperial Valley and portions of 
the South that have a prior right to our money and our sympathy. 
I won't say that I may not be voicing a popular sentiment, but it 
should certainly have a few adherents. Anyway, here Is my vote 
on that particular problem. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Freda Lee Brannon. 


[From the Los Angeles Dally News] 

NIGHT AND DAY 

(By Ted LeBerthon) 

One day toward the end of last August a slight, grizzled, good* 
humored man with sharp featiHes, graying hair, and hauntlngly 
gentle eyes, was laid off one of the W. P. A. cultural projects In. 
accordance with the ruling of the National Congress requiring all 
persons who had been on the project 18 months or more to take a 
S-months lay-off. He had one of the better W. P. A. jobs and had 
been getting around $90 a month. However, his wife had been a 
paralytic for some time and he had not only taken very tender 
personal care of her In his off-hours but had been under an almost 
insufferable burden of expense. But he was one of those men who 
never speak of their personal problems. On the project he was 
known for his quiet, infectious mirth and his faculty for lifting up 
the spirits of everyone around him. He was not only a very con¬ 
scientious worker, but was almost always doing unobtrusive favors 
for his fellow workers. 

He never spoke of his past, and it was doubtful if he had any 
children. It was only last summer that it became known that his 
wife was a bedridden invalid. And this was only learned because, 
in great joy one day, a joy that had to overflow, he told one other 
person in the office that she had actually gotten out of bed and 
taken a few steps. It seems that she had shown steady Improve¬ 
ment under his wise, kind care. It was as If, under the sun of his 
love and laughter, no malady could long endure. And he had told 
this one person in the office how she had to learn to walk again, 
like a small child learning her flrst steps. 

And then, as so often happens In modem life, a Nation-wide 
ruling affecting several million lives struck Its cruel, Impersonal 
blow that same week, almost as if It were directed at him alone 
personally. But so, of course, must the blow have seemed to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of human beings. He was laid off, and it was 
quite a shock. 

He wanted to keep It from his wife, but that was Impossible. 
He was up to his neck in debt through her long illness, and had 
no money saved so that he might seek work In private business or 
Industry, so hard to And anyhow, especially for a man of his years. 
So he hurried with pounding heart to the State relief administra¬ 
tion office, and got on relief, knowing that after 8 months he could 
possibly be recertified back to the W. P. A. rolls. 

Somehow, he could not manage the old smile at home. His 
wife saw he had been hmrt Inwardly. The reason was because the 
relief budget would not be sufficient to keep her under as good 
medical care as had been provided by her poor old loyal helpmate 
when he was on the W. P. A. pay roll. There was a nervous tension 
set up in the household, and a few days later she suddenly went 
to pieces. It was a serious relapse this time, and her physician 
said It would be absolutely necessary for her to be removed to a 
sanitarium. 

A sort of hysteria had taken possession of her. She and her 
husband, It turned out, had gone through long years of one ad¬ 
versity after another, and she simply hadn’t been able to stand 
up under any more worry. So the S. R. A. had her moved to a 
county sanitarium, where she has been ever since. And there her 
husband visited her faithfully. 

A little before Christmas he had a piece of good luck to tell her 
about. He had been recertified back to the W. P. A. at his old 
salary. He was working again. This was very happy news because 
he had walked a good deal of shoe leather off trying to get a Job 
in private business or Industry. The ’’economy bloc,” which spon¬ 
sored the lay-off measure in Congress, hod believed that private 
industry would absorb many of those laid off. But private mdus- 
try had only absorbed some 5 percent. Locally, the aircraft indus¬ 
try had been about the only one to absorb anyone, and It absorbed 
only younger men with plastic minds, men who could leexn air¬ 
craft construction. “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 

Furthermore, the Increase In aircraft employment had merely 
been due to foreign war orders, and orders based on the apprehen¬ 
sion of war, which is always a profitable business for a few interna¬ 
tional money lenders. Anyhow, the slight, gentle, grizzled man 
was happy to be back on the W. P. A. 

He had some happy meetings thereafter with bis wife in the 
county sanitarium. He bought her several needed things for 
Christmas. Be told her he was planning, with hla first full W. P. A. 
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pay check, to brighten np their home a little, so that it wotUd be 
nicer lor her when she eventually came home. 

Shortly alter New Tear*s Day he noticed a letter from the 8. R. A. 
on hlB desk. He opened it. It wae another blow. He had thought 
hl8 wile wae being cared lor gratis. He learned that under a 
ruling which made no exceptions he would now have to pay the 
8. R. A. 190 tor the back care ol his wile lor 3 months past in the 
county sanitarium, and |30 a month hencelorward, seeing that he 
was back on the W.P.A. We human beings are prone to dream 
and he had been dreaming of better times ahead, with a little 
surplus, having no Idea whatsoever that he owed $120 already lor 
his wile’s care. 

The next day he appeared at work as usual. And as usual he 
smiled gently, helped everybody he could, and said friendly things 
in his husky, low-pitched voice, a voice no one had ever heard him 
raise, either in anger or astonishment. However, late In the after¬ 
noon one ol his fellow workers told another that he had seen the 
slight, sharp-featured man crying. He had seen him standing be¬ 
hind some files, with tears rolling down his cheeks and his small 
fists clenched together as 11 In desperation. 

They were futile tears, ol course, because no local official of the 
Work Projects Administration or state relief administration 
could change rules. The fellow worker who had seen him weep¬ 
ing had said nothing, because grief is xisually very private, and it Is 
embarrassing to catch a man who is in his fifties weeping. So no 
one then knew what he was weeping about. 

The day after that was his day off, and it rained most of the day. 
But he made the long trip to the sanitarium to see his wife. They 
had been married a long time, and she depended on that weekly 
visit, and he loved her, which is perhaps explanation enough. Any¬ 
how. he refused to let a little thing like a driving rain bother him. 

But he had been so churned up, so agonized Inside, and had been 
so tense and strained trying to smile In chatting with his wife; 
and he had been so careful to hold back the impulse to tell her 
about owing $120 for her care to date; that when he left her a 
reaction set in, and he felt 111 and feverish. 

He got caught In a pelting rain, and when he got home was 
drenched and coughing badly. So he went to bed. When he 
awakened the next morning bis small chest was as if held In a vise. 
He ached and pained all over and could scarcely get a breath. He 
tried to get up, but collapsed and fell down and could not get up 
again. 

A neighbor, coming In by chance, found him and soon an ambu¬ 
lance had come over, and he was taken to a hospital, where the 
doctors said he had a bad cold In his head and chest, principally 
Induced by a severe case of nerve exhaustion abetted by the 
exposure. 

Pneumonia set In and two days later he died. 

A few days ago he was burled. His wife, at the time, did not even 
know he had died. Just some of the fellows from the Work Proj¬ 
ects Administration office, and a couple of old friends, and a neigh¬ 
bor or two turned up to hear the ever strangely stirring words of 
eternal faith, hope, and love: ’T am the resurrection and the life: 
he that belleveth In Me, although he be dead, shall live; and every¬ 
one who llveth, and belleveth In Me, shall never die.” 

No one In the oflice knew ansrthlng of the slight, grizzled man’s 
past, but his fellow Work Projects Administration workers are won¬ 
dering If ever again anyone will appear In that office who will do so 
many little things with such unobtrusive kindness, and with such a 
happy faculty for lifting up the whole tone of the office. And I am 
wondering how many other obecure tragedies were set in motion 
when the ”eoonomy” bloc In our National Oongress experimented 
with so many thousands of lives. But, I suppose, “rugged indi¬ 
vidualists” will experiment. 


Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM ARKANSAS OASETTB 

Mr. iCLLIS. Mr. Speaker, on January 16 there appeared 
in the Arkansas Oasette a most excellent statement regard¬ 
ing the administration’s proposal, through its Budget recom¬ 
mendation, to reduce the amount to he expended for flood 
control In the Nation for 1941 from $135,O00X)O0, which was 
appropriated last year, to $70,000,000. I quote the article 
in full: 

[From the Arkansas Oasstts] 

President Roosevelt's Budget estimates for next year allow money 
lor only about half the llood-oontrpl oonstruotlon Army englxi^rs 
I they could carry on in the aUuvlal vaUey of the Mississippi, 


and only one^thlrd as much general construction of that kind as 
they are In poeltlon to proceed with during the 1941 fiscal year. 

Of course Government spending must be cut down U deficits 
are to be reduced and the Treasury’s books eventuklty brought 
back to balance. It is said with a good deal of truth that when 
Gbngreas begins oonsiderlng retrenchments everybody couples his 
approval of economy with; “But don't out me." 

It certainly seems, however, that any Justified flood-control proj¬ 
ect—any project that plainly must be constructed If adequate 
protection from flood damages and danger Is to be provided- 
should be carried through as soon as Is feasible. Flood control is 
one field of Government activity where the cost of prevention Is 
repaid, many times over in some Instances, by the losses that are 
escaped. 

The $70,000,000 recommended by President Roosevelt for the 
1941 general flood-control program compares with $208,000,000 
which the engineers have reported they oould profitably expend, and 
with an actual appropriation of $133,000,000 for this year, when 
according to the engineers $195,000,000 oould have been profitably 
spent. For the alluvial Mississippi Valley the Budget proposes 
$^,000,000, while the engineers report that they oould expend 
$60,000,000 with benefit. 

The Mississippi Valley projects for whose early completion Ar¬ 
kansas is specially concerned Include the Wappepello Dam and 
Reservoir to reduce flood crests on the St. Francis River, and the 
White River backwater levee. Approved Arkansas projects on the 
general flood-control program comprise the Blue Mountain and 
Nimrod Reservoirs in the Arkansas River drainage basin; the 
Clearwater and Norfolk Reservoirs in the White River Basin. Over 
the generations floods on these rivers have inflicted immeasurable 
losses and suffering. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

STATEMENT BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE 

Mr. QIIjLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a very ex¬ 
cellent statement made before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, on the reciprocal trade agreements program. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

When your chairman invited me to come here today to disciiss, 
from the point of view of agriculture, the desirability of continu¬ 
ing the trade-agreements program, I was glad to accept. The 
fact that I did not appear before your committee in 1937, when 
the Trade Agreements Act was up for renewal, wae Interpreted by 
some as meaning that the IDepartment of Agriculture was not In 
accord with the trade-agreements program. Because of that in¬ 
terpretation I addressed a letter to your chairman on February 
8, 1937, stating emphatically that the Department of Agriculture 
was In accord with the program and saving the reasons why. 
Later I amplified those views before the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee. In concluding my statement before that committee In 
1987. I said: 

“• • ♦ The Department of Agriculture does not consider the 

trade-agreements program a cure-all for our agricultural problem 
or a substitute for other farm programs. We do consider it an im¬ 
portant and highly desirable supplementary program. • • • 

We cannot get away from the fundamental fact that our agricul¬ 
tural plant, as it exists today, will in years of ordinary weather 
produce more than can be consumed at fair prices within the 
United States. We believe that it Is extremely important to main¬ 
tain. on a sound basis, as large a foreign outlet for our export 
products as possible, consistent with sound soil-conservation prac¬ 
tices. We believe that this can only be done through permitting 
larger imports of goods and services from abroad to pay for our 
larger exports and throv^h securing reductions in extremely high 
foreign-trade barriers. ':me trade-agreements program is making 
definite progress along this line.” 

I stand on that statement today. Even though the trend of 
world events has kept the trade agreexnents from having the full 
beneficial effects on International commeroe and on mr exports of 
farm products that we had hoped they would have, the program 
has been dlsttnotly worth while. X believe that, from the stand¬ 
point of agncttlture, as well as the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, dlsoontlnuance of the authority to conolue reciprocal- 
trade agreements would be extremely unfortunate. A program 
of this kind will be particularly important In the days of a post- 
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war world, whlcsh aU of us. I am sure, sincerely hope are not too 
far away. 

I came here today primarily to make a positive statement as to 
the position of the Department of Agriculture on the question of 
the continuation of the trade-agreements program. I hope that 
I have made that position clear. It Is not. I take It, my place 
to discuss at length the more general aspects of the program, its 
legal basis, or the actual accomplishments In the way of agree¬ 
ments concluded, concessions given and obtained, and the like. 
These matters will be covered fully by others and particularly by 
the Department of State, which has the program directly in 
charge 4 

But I do think It will be appropriate for me to comment briefly 
on certain phases of the program that bear most directly on 
agriculture. These are phases on which much has been said 
already and on which much more will doubtless be said in the 
days and weeks Immediately ahead. 

First, I wish to refer to the perennial question of agricultural 
imports. It has been charged repeatedly that the trade agree¬ 
ments have caused a flood of agricultural imports and by so 
doing have ruined particular agricultural industries. Presumably 
this refers to the effect of duty reductions on particular agricul¬ 
tural Imports. 

Now what are the actual facts? Well, one fact Is that Imports 
of agricultural products of a kind similar to those produced in the 
United States rose considerably during the first 2 or 3 years fol¬ 
lowing the original enactment of the Trade Agreements Act. But 
this rise in Imports can be entirely explained bv two developments. 
First, there were the disastrous droughts of 1934 and 1936, which 
made it necessary for us to Import a relatively small amount of 
certain products, which are ordinarily on an export basis, in order 
to supplement our much reduced supplies. The second develop¬ 
ment was the improvement in economic conditions in the United 
States which, as is always the case, led to Increased Imports of 
certain products which are regularly imported into this country 
because our production does not equal our own requirements. A 
case in point is wool. 

It should only be necessary to point out that in all of the more 
Important cases of increased Imports, such as wheat from Canada, 
corn from Argentina, wool from Australia, and hides from Argen¬ 
tina. there had been no change whatever in the tariff rates estab¬ 
lished in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, to dispel the myth 
that trade agreements were responsible for the temporary rise in 
imports during the middle thirties. I say “temporary” because 
since 1937 imports of the so-called competitive products have de¬ 
clined to approximately the level that prevailed in 1934 and 1936 
before the trade-agreements program had really gotten imder way. 

It is also a fact that some reductions have been made through 
trade agreements in the duties on agricultural products. But I 
do not know of a single case where such duty reductions have 
ceriously inconvenienced an American agricultural industry. As a 
matter of fact, in cases where a damaging Influx of agricultural 
products might take place as a result of duty reductions, metic¬ 
ulous care has been taken to see that safeguards were introduced 
to prevent such an influx. 

Numerous examples of such safeguards might be cited but I 
shall refer to only one—that on cattle. In the first place, in the 
trade agreements with Canada the duty was reduced only on the 
kind of cattle which Canada predominantly supplied, namely cattle 
weighing over 700 pounds and calves. This made it Impossible for 
Mexico, the only other source of cattle Imports into the United 
Ctates, to bring in any large quantity of cattle under the duty 
reduction made in the agreements with Canada. In the second 
place, the duty reduction was made applicable only to a certain 
number of cattle. In the first Canadian agreement of 1936, this 
number, in the case of heavy cattle, was 166,000 head annually. 
In the second Canadian agreement, which replaced the first agree¬ 
ment in 1939, the number was 225.000 head. The first number 
represented about 1 percent of our estimated total cattle slaughter 
in 1935 and the second, 1.5 percent of our total slaughter In 1938. 
But, In the case of the larger number In the second agreement, 
the further precaution was taken to limit the Imports In any one 
quarter to not more than 60,000 head. This step was taken partly 
because of the complaints under the first agreement that, while 
the number involved was small, the fact that they could all come 
in within a limited period was likely to result In damaging 
competition. 

Now It has been argued and It doubtless will continue to be 
argued that, while the quantity of cattle Imported from Canada 
under the trade agreement Is quite small In relation to our total 
cattle slaughter, the arrival of such cattle on particular markets In 
particular days causes a glut which results In reduced prices in 
that market. Some even go so far as to say that this reduction 
spreads then to markets throughout the country but the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has seen no concrete evidence to this effect. 
It may be admitted, however, that the arrival of a certain number 
of cars of Canadian cattle at a market which has already received 
a much larger percentage of domestic cattle might cause a tem¬ 
porary market decline. This Is not a peculiar attribute of Cana¬ 
dian cattle. Such a decline will Just as certainly take place under 
similar conditions upon the arrival of a small number of cars of 
domestic cattle. , 

Whatever may be the case with local market situations, it is an 
undeniable fact that prices received by domestic producers of 
cattle In the United States since the enactment of the Trade Agree¬ 


ments Act have been conslatently higher than they were In the 
period Immediately preceding the program, and In aome oases aa>' 
high as they were back in the pre-depression years. As a matter 
of fact, even in 1839, when Imports of cattle reached record levels, 
the farm price of cattle was at or above parity every month of the 
year. Actually the prices received by American cattle producers are 
determined almost exclusively by the number of domestic cattle 
produced in a given year and the economic conditions In the United 
States during that year. If these conditions are such as to make 
for high prices, then we shall have some imports of cattle. If they 
are such as to make for low prices, then we shall have only small 
Imports of cattle, notwithstanding the concessions made to Canada 
In the reciprocal-trade agreements. 

Here Is another point on Imports: There has been a good deal 
of loose talk about agricultural Industries being singled out for 
sacrifice In the trade-agreement bargaining process. There Is abso¬ 
lutely no foundation for such statements. In the first place, refer¬ 
ence has already been made to the fact that, when necessary, special 
safeguards, such as customs quotas, have been introduced In con¬ 
nection with duty reductions In trade agreements. These customs 
quotas (with only one or two exceptions) have been applicable to 
agricultiiral products. Furthermore, an analysis shows that, on 
the basis of 1937 trade figures, only 14 percent of the total Imports 
of agricultural products Into this country are affected by any of the 
duty reductions made under the trade-agreements program up to 
November 1, 1939. On the other hand, almost 22 percent of the 
imports of nonagrlcultural products were affected. Of the 14 per¬ 
cent of agricultural Imports affected, almost half consisted of sugar, 
the imports of which have been subject to strict quantitative limi¬ 
tation, and have not prevented the total acreage of sugar beets 
and sugarcane harvested for sugar in continental United States In 
1939 from being the largest In our history. In short, the part of 
our agricultural imports that have been affected by duty reductions 
under trade agreements is only about one-third as large as the part 
of the nonagrlcultural that have been affected. This does not look 
as though agriculture has been sacrificed on the altar of trade 
agreements. 

Within the last few weeks there has been a great deal of agitation, 
on the part of opponents of the trade-agreements program, over the 
supposed harm that was going to come to agriculture from a trade 
agreement with Argentina. As you know, the negotiations for such 
an agreement have been recently been terminated. Enemies of 
the trade agreements now aessrt that this break-down of the Argen¬ 
tine negotiations is Just a subterfuge, and that as soon as the act 
Is extended the Argentine agreement will be concluded and agri¬ 
cultural interests In the United States will be sacrificed to Argen¬ 
tine competition. But this accusation overlooks two things: First, 
It overlooks the fact that an Important reason for the break-down 
of the negotiations was the firm stand made by the United States 
Government for quantitative limitations on the amount of com¬ 
petitive farm products which could be Imported under a reduced 
tariff; second, It overlooks the reputation for Integrity of Secretary 
Hull and his associates. Anyone who knows anything at all about 
Secretary Hull knows that the kind of trickery which Is now being 
imputed to him Is entirely foreign to his nature. If the handling 
of the Argentine negotiations proves anything, It proves that this 
administration Is looking out for the Interests of agriculture and Is 
not sacrificing the Interests of agriculture to those of Industry. 

It Is remarkable what can be done in demonstrating a precon¬ 
ceived notion by the careful selection of figures. For Instance, 
opponents of the trade-agreements program have frequently com¬ 
pared our agricultural imports during 1932 with those during 1837. 
During 1932, because of business depression in this country and 
large farm surpluses, agricultural prices hit bottom and farm Im¬ 
ports reached an extremely low point; whereas Imports were much 
higher In 1937, when business was at a post-depression peak and 
our farm prices, which had been substantially strengthened by the 
operation of the Trlple-A program, had been boosted to an even 
higher level by the extraordinary droughts of 1934 and 1086. A 
precisely opposite Impression as to the effect of trade agreements on 
agricultural Imports would be shown 11 one were to select a figure 
for any year during the 1920’8 and compare It with Imports In any 
year since the trade-agreements program became effective. I shall 
not engage In any statistical legerdemain of this kind. But 1 do 
think It Is legitimate to point out that the imports of agricultural 
products Into the United States of a kind similar to those produced 
In this country were smaller In the last fiscal year, 1988-39, than 
they were In the first year of the trade-agreements program, 1984* 
35, and were less than half as large In terms of value than were the 
average annual Imports of such products during the entire decade 
of the twenties. 

So much for the matter of Imports. In the case of exports It is 
also possible to distort the flgxires by a deliberate choice of par¬ 
ticular years, since, In this case, too, factors other than trade agree¬ 
ments have played a large part In the ups and downs of agricul¬ 
tural exports In recent 3 rearB to such an extent as largely to obscure 
the effect of trade agreements. The most Important of these, of 
course. Is the droughts of the middle thirties. But there Is one 
comparison which It seems to me Is valid. That is the trend of 
our farm export trade with countries with which we have oonbluded 
trade agreements as compared with those with which we have no 
agreements. For example, our agricultural exports to the 16 coun¬ 
tries with which trade agreements were In effect during the entire 
fiscal year 1838-39 were 15 percent larger than the exports to the 
same cotintrles in the fiscal year 183&-86. On the other hand, our 
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The Republican la fotng Ixi luaka a sad miataa^e If It goea Into 

this campaign on an old-faiuxioned, hlgh-tarlff-platform policy. 
The HxUl idea theoretteally is right. Maybe he ie not Imi^ementlng 
it with the best thatruments. But oertaizdy he Is expounding a 
principle that edll worh. It wUl be better for the Republicans to 
help him make hie plan workable than to try to defeat his principle. 

In the zneBQtUiie, no warrior bold with spurs of gold ever went 
more bravely to the fray than OordeU Hull is going mto tills fight. 

Elimination of Stream Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdap, Janmry 23, 1940 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, last year the Senate passed 
S. 685, the purpose of which was to create a dlviaioii of 
water-pollution control In the United States Public HealUi 
Service. Thereafter hearings were held on this bill before 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, which com¬ 
mittee has favorably reported the same, with certain amend¬ 
ments, to the House. 

The provisions of this blU are the culmination of years 
of study by public and private agencies for the purpose of 
solving the serious prc^lem of stream pollution. During 
the Seventy-fifth Congress a similar bill passed both Houses 
but was vetoed by the Presld^t for certain technical reasons. 
The revised bill which the House will soon consider has 
entirely eliminated the objections of the Chief Executive. 
Under date of February 15, 1939, the President sent a mes¬ 
sage to Congress in which he indicated iliat be had fully 
subscribed to the general purposes of the act which he had 
vetoed and that he had withheld his approval of it because 
of the method provided for the authorization of loans and 
grants-ln-aid. In this measure the President expressed the 
hope that **at this session the whole problem of water 
pollution may again receive your attention.** 

S. 685 seeks to bring about the elimination of water pol¬ 
lution through voluntary cooperation between the Federal 
Government, the States, other political subdivisions, and 
Industry. Other proposed legislation on the same subject 
seeks to accompli^ the same result through compulsion. 
It is obvious that attempts to use coercive methods will 
raise serious constitutional questions which will delay and 
may entirely defeat all efforts to remove one of the Nation's 
greatest menaces to life and health. 

As evidence of States* willingness to cooperate with the 
Federal Government attention is directed to the interstate 
agreements already approved by 15 States and the District 
of Columbia to control and correct the How of sewage in 4 
of the Nation's major river basins. 

Industry can likewise be depended upon to cooperate, 
l^atistlcs show that Industry is already cooperating and that 
compulsion is unnecessary. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, 1 insert the following edi¬ 
torial from January 1940 issue of Municipal Sanitation, 
a monthly journal of modem waste disposal: 

TWO sntzKia on follution lboislation 

War two sesHons. stream-ponutton bills have meandered through 
Oongress and ended up blind alleys, but another session comes up 
this month and with it comes another opportunity for establish¬ 
ment of a national policy for eventual elimination of stream de- 
struotiona by munloipaUtles and industries. True, there are two 
strikes on polltitlon oontrol, but many a tiall game has been won 
after there has been two strikes on the last man. 

But suooeiNtful fight for ponuUon legislation cannot be waged 
while taottons are fighting themselves to a condition of stalemate, 
rather than pooUng their interests in the light against the com- 
man foe^-«cwage and wastes. Nor can this sensible cooperation 
between different wfiiools of thought be acAiiefved until certain 
oonfiloting phUosophles are duadpated, elnoere though they are. 

The conflicting blUs whihh have been placed befCre ptOBded ieglV- 
tators may eppww to he as far apart «a the poles, but they are 
not. Clarification of certain issues, coupled with mutual trim at 


aaeh faction tor the alms a»d purposea of the atbar, eheuid aid 
materially in producing the cooperation between tbeae f aottooa 
which is easentlal to successful legislation. 

Among these issues which need clanflcatlcm Is the question: 
Can inShistry he depended upon to cooperate in stream-cleanslzig 
programs without me big stick of compulsory law hanging over 
them? To restate the question; Is Industry attempting to gain 
action by Congress on the more lenient blU, because they can •*stair* 
under those provisions, and could not under a bin requtrbig 
immediate treatment of their wastes? 

Without looking under the surface for any conditions which 
may be fomenting, It is instructive to "look to the record" on the 
matter of Industrial cooperation with pollution abatement agencies. 
Has there been such cooperation? 

Pollution from the pulp and pig>er industcy of Wisconsin threat¬ 
ened to destroy the streams of that State, In 1936, a meeting of 
miU interests and State agencies resulted In the formation of an 
industry committee of seven to work with the State in the cor¬ 
rection of waste pollution. The Advisory Committee on Waste 
Disposal has aided in the elimination of much pollution; there is, 
Indeed, more to be done, but a spirit of cooperation has been 
demonstrated. 

In speaking before the Central States Sewage Works Association 
recently. State Sanitary Engineer Rlassen related that the pqpuia- 
tton ecmlvalent of Industrial wastes In the Illinois River, exclusive 
of the Chicago Sanitary District, will have been reduced from 3.300,- 
000 In 1980 to oxily 800.000 by 1940. 

In a recent survey carried out by Municipal Santltation Among 
State Sanitary Engineers. 27 Stetes r^;>orted that IxMlustrlal-waste 
treatment plants had Increased from 179 to 565 in the decade from 
1938 to 1988. 

The record says that cooperation can be obtained, that cooperative 
effort between industry and health officials Is not unattainable. 
The "big bad woIT* of industry is not as bad as its **huff and puff." 

What is needed now Is cooperation between the conflicting and 
divergent polhxtlon abatement Interests, if we are to obtain effective 
legislation even after two strikes have been called on the sincere 
efforts of all who hope for clean streams. 


What Goes On in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


RADIO ADDEUB86 BY HON. WILLIAM J. MUGLER, OF OONNECTTCUT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I indude the following address which 
1 delivered over the radio on January 21: 

May I, in the opening sentence of my broadcast, expre ss my ap¬ 
preciation to station WTIO for making possible a contlnxiatlon 
of the monthly broadcasts vdilch t started a year ago, In January, 
on the subject of What Goes On in Congress. May I also wish 
for every one of my listeners, a happy and prosperous new year. 

It Is my belief that 1940 wUl go down in history as an Important 
year in the life of not only the United States, but of the entire 
world. I hope and pray that before this year draws to a close 
we wlU once again be enjoying world peace. 

Here in the united States we face eeiious domestic problems of 
long standing that must be solved before we can hope for per¬ 
manent prosperity. Now, more than ever before, it is important 
that every cttieen interest himself or herself In the affairs of the 
Oovemment—^National, State, and local. Recently. I aeked several 
persons this question, *Tf Congress would enact j\u»t the legislation 
you want, what would you ask for at this time?" Perhaps some 
of my listeners will write and ten me Just what they would like 
to have the present Congress do to bring atxmt recovery. 

The real Interest in the convening of a new session of Congress 
is usually the President’s message on the state of tbs Union, de¬ 
livered in person by the President to a joint session of the Senate 
and House. This year thS message was delivered on Amuary 8. 
It seems to be the consensus of pplnlon among Memben of Con¬ 
gress in both political parties with whom I have talked that the 
President’s memage this year was dlsappointlhg and, jXBslbly, 
misleading. Disappointing because It showed no reversal of the 
administration’s spending program and misleading because a cas¬ 
ual reading would indicate sofsm anticipated decrease In the 
deficit for the fiscal year 1941. nis message differed from any 
other message President Roosevelt his delivered on the state of 
the Union as there was, for the first time, no promise of a bal¬ 
anced Budget; there were no threats against any group of our 
cittieBs. In Iteet, instead of dtecuestng the state of the Union and 
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poMlbly oiferlng ct solution for some of our problems, most of the 
znesaage was devoted to a discussion of affairs in other parts of 
the world* The President stated that we could not expect pros¬ 
perity here while existing conditions prevailed in Europe. This 
statement, whUe true, was interesting in view of the campaign 
speech made by President Roosevelt In 1982. At that time the 
•"smear Hoover” campaign was under way and Candidate Roosevelt 
would not admit that the 1929 depression was largely due to a 
general world-wide economic collapse. 

At best, the President’s Budget message can. only be a guess at 
the amount of money he thinks the Government will spend and 
the amount of income from all possible sources. This year the 
President has guessed that the F^eral Government can operate 
on a Budget of $9,000,000,000, including old-age pension pay¬ 
ments. The President guesses the income to be about live and 
one-half billion dollars. If this guess proves correct. It will mean 
an Increase in the Government Income of about $400,000,000. In 
the past 7 years the President’s guesses both as to income and 
expenditures have been rather poor, in fact, the administration 
has spent anywhere from three hundred million to three billion 
dollars more than was guessed In the various Budget messages. 

If the Congress follows every recommendation of the President 
contained In the 1940 Budget message, the national debt will be 
within $61,000,000 of the debt limit set many years ago at 
$46,000,000,000. In order not to exceed the debt limit of $46,- 
000,000,000, the President points out that it will be necessary to 
collect $460,000,000 In adltlonal new taxes. It will also be 
necessary to take $700,000,000 from some of the Government 
lending corporations now In existence. This means a use of 
$700,000,000 say, for example, from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and. in Itself, Is misleading and does not bring the 
Government any nearer to living within Its income. It is exactly 
the same, for example, as a man who, having an income of 
$2,000 and, in a given year, spends $3,100, but who had cashed a 
thousand-dollar bond he had tucked away for his old age. Cer¬ 
tainly, such a man coiUd not claim that he had only gone $100 in 
the ’’red.” As a matter of fact. I believe everyone will agree that 
that man was worse off at the end of the year by having spent his 
$1,000 reserve. 

Many columns have been written about the need of balancing 
the Budget, Everyone who has given any serious thought to the 
subject realizes that the Budget cannot be balanced this year or 
next. We gradually increase Government spending from $3,600,- 
000.000 to $10,000,000,000 a year. There must be a tapering off 
in the deftclt and a gradual Increase in tax Income as business 
responds to the effort toward restoration of a sound fiscal policy. 

The Budget of the United States Is not going to be balanced 
until definite control of all appropriations has been restored to 
Congress. 

There must be no more blank checks Issued by Congress to 
either the President or to any of the 80 or more Government 
owned corporations. At the present time no one really knows 
how much of the contingent liabilities carried in the Budget 
the Treasury will have to be called upon to make good. Last 
year, for example, the Surplus Commodity Corporation came 
before the Appropriations Committee and said our capital is im¬ 
paired to the extent of $119,000,000. Congress had no choice but 
to make good the impairment. It Is known that many of the 
water-works bonds held by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion are in default. Example after example can be cited where 
Congress has refused to appropriate money for a given project, 
dhly to find out that in a short time the project was under way 
with funds from one of the numerous Independent corporations 
or from the relief set-ups. 

We know now that the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
had tremendous losses which some day will be paid for out of 
the Treasury. 

It is a safe guess that If the whole truth were known, our 
national debt Is at this minute over $45,000,000,000. 

The President Is aware of the seriousness of continual deficit 
spending year after year. In his Budget message to the Congress 
In 1933, speaking of the unbalanced Budget and deficit financing, 
he said: “With the utmost seriousness I point out to the Congress 
the profound effect of this fact upon our national economy. It 
has contributed to the recent collapse of our banking structure. 
It has accentuated the stagnation of the economic life of our 
people. It has added to the ranks of the unemployed. Our 
Government’s house Is not In order, and for many reasons no 
effective action has been taken to restore it to order. Upon the 
unimpaired credit of the United States Government rest the 
safety of deposits, the security of Insurance policies, the activity 
of industrial enterprises, the value of our agricultural products, 
and the availability of employment. The credit of the United 
States Government definitely affects these fundamental human 
values. It therefore becomes our first concern to make secure the 
foundation. National recovery depends upon It. Too often in 
recent history liberal governments have been wrecked on rocks of 
loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this danger. It is too late fw 
a leisurely approach to this problem. We must not wait to act 
several months hence.” 

That is, I remind you, what President' Roosevelt said In 1933. 
Of course. If we take seriously a part of the President’s Jackson 
Day speech delivered in Washington Just recently in wmch he 
said that there was really a lot of fun in his Job since he hw 
learned not to worry, we have cause for alarm, and it is certainly 


imperative that we move in the direction outlined In his 1938 
speech when we realize that we have added at least $26,000,000,000 
to the national debt since the statement Just quoted was made to 
Congress by the President. 

Just as there are parts of the New Deal program that are good 
and should be continued, there are some reconunendations in the 
President's message which should be followed and I am happy 
to say that Members of the House of both political parties are 
anxious to carry out any soxmd economy program. 

In this year's Budget message we again find the use of the 
word “investment” In connection with Government spending. Just 
how money spent for providing work relief, much as It might be 
needed but from which there is no return, can be termed “invest¬ 
ment” is beyond me. 

I want to particularly call your attention to the Item in this 
year’s Budget amounting to $1,100,000,000 for Interest on the 
public debt. The President quite correctly pointed out that this 
item could not be reduced, but said we should remember that 
the rate of interest paid by the Government is today one^tli^d 
lower than It was In 1929. The average interest rate paid bn 
the public debt for the fiscal year 1929 was 3.9 percent; the 
present computed rate is 2.6 percent. A hasty reading of this 
quotation might indicate an accomplishment on the part of the 
administration, but it Is interestng to recall that the taxpayers 
of the country are suffering from this reduction in interest rate 
on Government obligations. At the present time 71 percent of the 
American people’s money on deposit in banks Is Invested in 
Government bonds, and 60 percent of the bank earnings In the 
United States comes from Government bonds. These figures sup¬ 
port of the statement recently made by the bank commissioner of 
Ck>nneoticut to the effect that the New Deal administration was 
responsible for the low interest retiirn to bank depositors. This 
reduction of Interest Is felt bv every citizen who has a savings- 
bank accoimt or even a small llfe-lns\iranoe policy, and works 
a hardship, particularly on those of our elderly clLlzens who had 
retired secure In the thought that through their existing rates 
of Interest they were adequately provided for during their remain¬ 
ing years. 

Unusually low Interest rates are not, in themselves, a blessing. 
It Is also a fact that while this year we are spending $1,100,000,000 
as Interest payment on our national debt, in 1926, with the higher 
interest rate, this item in the Budget amounted to only $836,- 
000,000, which means we will pay $264,000,000 more on our In¬ 
terest Indebtedness this year than in 1926, and this year's Interest 
charge Is up $60,000,000 above last year. 

In discussing this question of balancing the Budget we often 
hear It said that the unemployed must be cared for and that our 
people are perfectly willing to pay for social security. Both of 
these statements are true. Very few, if any, of our citizens object 
to spending money for needed relief, but there are many items 
in the Budget that could be reduced or wiped out completely 
without causing hardship to anyone. We are not going to bal¬ 
ance the Federal Budget until the President and the Congress 
indicate a real desire and willingness to balance the Budget. 
We can certainly start now by cutting out every unnecessary 
expense. I am reminded of my first employer, a man pretty 
well along in years and very comfortably situated financially. 
He was owner of a substantial hardware and mill supply busi¬ 
ness that occupied a five-story building In the city of Law¬ 
rence, Mass. It was not at all unusual to see that man walk 
through some of the upper floors of the building turning out 
electric lights that were not being used. I am not advocating 
that our Government employees spend their time turning out 
lights, but even the turning out of lights would be more produc¬ 
tive than a lot of what they are doing at that. 

I was interested a few da]rs ago in seciiring a copy of the 1926 
Budget of the Federal Government. Because of certain reorgani¬ 
zation measures and the transferring of functions from one gov¬ 
ernmental department to the other, It is difficult to make a fair 
comparison of many of the departments but we can do so In two 
or three cases. Let's take, for example, the President’s own de¬ 
partment, listed In the Budget as the Executive Office of the 
President. In the 1926 Bucket Congress appropriated $439,960, 
while In the 1941 Budget the President asks for $3,471,250, an 
increase of $3,031,290. In the matter of White House salaries, 
Including tlie President’s own salary which has not been increased 
since 1926, we find an expenditure for 1941 of $222,800 as against 
$92,260 In 1926. This Is partly accounted for by the six assistants 
made possible under the reorganization bill enacted by the last 
session of Congress which was supposedly to bring about economy 
in the Government. It Is not only the six assistants at a salary 
of $10,000 each, but the three or fottr secretaries provided for the 
new assistants. Another Item in the Budget that Is subject to 
fair comparison Is that of the Civil Service Commission. In 1926 
we appropriated a total of $997,000 for salary expenses, printing 
and binding. In the 1941 Budget for the Civil Service Commission, 
including the same items of salary expenses, printing and binding, 
we find an appropriation of $5,296,000. The Budget Account re¬ 
quires each department, in submitting its budget, to list sepa¬ 
rately the Items of printing and binding. In the Civil Service 
Commission again, for example, we will spend during the fiscal year 
of 1941, $170,000 for prlntli^ and binding as against $68,000 for the 
same items In 1926. The Department of Agriculture, for printing 
and binding in 1926, spent $738,000, whUe In 1941 the Budget wlU 
amount to $1,566,000 for thla item. X could spend the remainder 
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of thiB broBdcaet period dttog ewnplea Of tremendouB tnomeee 
In tbe 8o-caUed routine functlcmB of tlie Gkmmznent. MUUoni 
could be saved on tliie item of printing and binding alone. It la no 
secret that tons and tons of printed matter from the various 
bureaufl are destroyed or sold for waste paper every year. M t U tohs 
are wasted In preparing eicpenflive lithographed propaganda docu¬ 
ments. It is in this elasslflcatton that real savings could be made, 
because no one objects to the expense involved In sending out 
worth-while Department of Agriculture bulletins or pamphlets from 
the Treasury l>epartment or Department of Oommeroe which are 
of value to so many of our citizens. 

The cost of providing for national defense has been increasing 
year after year since 1933. A good deal of this increase has been 
Justified with the world either involved in war or threats of war; 
no Intelligent person wants our Government to bury its head in 
the sand and neglect to provide an adequate Army. Navy. Marine 
Corps, and air service capable of protecting our own territory. 
This year national-defense Items c^l for a lazger percentage of 
the total Budget than ever before. 

With the vote on the emergency deficiency appropriation blU 
for the fiscal year 1P40. Congress was faced with the opening wedge 
in the extensive defense program planned for this session by the 
administration. You will recall that in September, a few days 
before tbe opening of the special session, the President tooh advan¬ 
tage of his emergency powers and authorized the expenditure of 
these funds for defexiss purposes. Certainly at that time there 
was no emergency with respect to our defense system so great that 
It could not have waited for a few days until the convening of 
Congress. And yet, by Executive order, and without the approval 
of Congress, the President authorized the expenditure of $267,000,- 
000 of our money. This action, and the very dictatorial manner 
In which it was performed, seemed to Indicate the attitude of the 
administration toward the expansion of the national-defense pro¬ 
gram. In the light of this '^curtain raiser" was it any wonder 
that the 1941 Budget should include almost $2,000,000,000 for 
national defense? 

Before further discussion of the question of national defense, it 
might be well for me to reiterate my position on the question. 
We have heard a great deal about an "adequate national defense"— 
a much-used but apt catch phrase. I nave said before, and X 
repeat: I approve of a defense program to insure the safety of our 
country. But fr. ikly. with the presentation of a $2,000,000,000 
item in the Budget for defense. 1 am Inclined to feel that we face 
a very real danger In overexpanston of defense measures. I have 
no fear of our being able to provide and maintain an adequate 
national defense, but I do fear that, with the public sentiment 
strong for such a program and the New Deal, as ever eager to 
gpend, we shall go beyond reasonable bounds. Certainly no one 
can deny that a nation is strong In exact ratio to Its economic 
soundness. We can go on with a magnificently conceived defense 
program, building more planes, more guns. azKl more battleships, 
but if the realization of this program means an ever-mounting 
public debt and burden, our entire economic structure will col¬ 
lapse. If we have a dangerous crack in our defense armor It is our 
huge national debt and unsound fiscal policy. As a startling exam¬ 
ple, we have only to glance at Germany. For tbe past few years 
the Belch has been hedged to a prqgmm of steel. All normal 
social and economic functions of Government have been suspended 
for the advancement of a program to make Germany strong In 
arms. And now, at last, we see Germany at war, statistically ter¬ 
rifying and formidlble In terms of planes, tanks, submeuines. and 
guns, but economically weak, her people rationed, not only on the 
necessities of sustenance but completely rationed as regards food, 
clothing, fuel, paper, metals, etc. The economic impotence brought 
on hy such a program Is almost too obvious to be impressive. 

Let us glance at this $3,000,000,000 defense Budget and see what 
we will get for our money. The Army plans to spend its $900,000,- 
000 as follows: Tbe enlisted strength rises by 17,853 to a total oi 
aS7A64; officer strength will rise by 379 to a total of 13,881. The 
Reserve Corps Is to be enlarged; the Air Rafierve will be almost 
doubled, and the National Guard will rise to an enlisted strength 
of 335,000 men. Field armies are to be trained 31 days instead of 
the usual 14 days, while the National Guard will have 27 training 
days as against 15 formerly, with 60 armory drills instead of 46. 
There will be a new air base at Anchorage, Alaska, and a third set 
of locks for the Panama Canal. Provision is made for the mainte¬ 
nance and replacement of an air force of 5A00 planes. Educa¬ 
tional orders and equipment such as gas masks, antiaircraft guns, 
etc., will also be Included to the amount of 79 millions. So much 
for the Army’s $900,000,000. 

The Navy, tuxder this defense program, will spend $1,100,000,000. 
For that sum we will see an increase of 5,250, or a total of 150,250 
enlisted meh. It might Interest you to know that Britain and 
prance, both of whom are Involved In war, operate their naval vessels 
with crews 25 percent smaller than we provide for our peacetime 
Navy. Aside from ships already on the way. 3 battleships. 1 aircraft 
carrier, 2 cruisers, 8 destroyers, 6 submarines, 4 tenders, and 1 mine 
sweeper will be constructed. Guam win get four mmion, possibly 
the first step in the two hundred and fifty mlHlon development of 
this island as a naval base, and Wake Island wlH be Improved. Naval 
planes will take $30nOO,OQO more. And, so to glance back to the 
past 3 years, with one billion spent for defense in 1933, one and one- 
half billion spent in 1939, and two billion proposed tox 1941, our total 
defense bill for 3 years Is four and one-half bfiliQn, or what X would 
consider more t ha n adeouAte defense cxpendlttiree. 

These plans, to be carried out ttnder^cW,000,000,000 figure for 
1941, In some instances have merit, but taken as a whole the program 


ta of importanee as tndleatlsg a reversal at tbe tong^^eetahlUhed 
poltoy of our Government with regard to its armed forces. Pre¬ 
viously our defense programs have been built around the baste Idea 
of a small standing Army for obvious reaaems. The malntenanoe 
cost of a large standing force Is tremendous, Thmfare It would 
seem that under the 1941 defense program the most laudidile feature 
is the provlslcm for the taoreaee in the National Guard and the 
Reserve forces. These forces can be Increased, training can be in¬ 
tensified, and efficiency stepped up without a necessary Increase in 
the enlisted forces of ^e Bsgulsr Army, with their aooompanying 
malntenanoe costs. 

As regards the proposed inoreaee of the naval str^gth in tonnage, 
perhaps the best proof of the unaoundness of the proposed expansion 
in that quarter may be found in the fact that the chairmen of the 
two congressional Committees on Naval Affairs—^Mr. Wauwr In the 
Senate and Mr. Vinson in the House—-cannot agree on how much 
of the naval construction for Which money has been appropriated 
is either undNr way or completed. In the first place, there are 
several ships still on paper, authorized but not yet appropriated 
for, which will bring our fieet to an increased strenfi^, and it might 
be well to find out where we stand before we plan more construc¬ 
tion. Secondly, the recent proposals to build superbattleships of 
fifty or seventy-five thousand tons are certainly proposals which need 
more practical backing than we have had as yet. The present con¬ 
flict at sea between Germany and Great Britain has not shown to 
any very satisfactory degree the superiority of large craft over smaller 
ones, and it is doubtful if battleships today can long survive the 
increasing threat of aircraft. Thirdly, battleships of all types are 
tremendously expensive to maintain and may become quickly of 
little value If bombing efficiency continues to Improve. 

This last point brings us to a very vital factor in the $2,000,000,000 
defense plan. It is the factm* of continued expenditure, the main¬ 
tenance cost, lor this $2,000,000,000 force. Under usual admin¬ 
istrative procedure, it Is part of the strategy to consider the 1941 
defense Item of "only two billion’’ as a final item, a total cost, so to 
speak. But if the American public is to be sold such a plan. It is 
being sold imder false pretenses for the program under considera¬ 
tion will not be completed nor paid for in any one year, but one 
which will cost two billion the first year and no one knows how 
much for 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945. Men In arms, training 
planes, new bases, new weapons-~«ll of the component parts of a 
defense scheme make constant demands on the Treasmy and can 
soon become, as in Germany, parasites upon the public purse. 

There can be little doubt but that In proposing this vast defense 
program, the New Deal is taking advantage of public sentiment. 
To doubt this would be to deny the President’s pride in his sense 
of timing with regard to other questions of equal import. With _ 
spending for the sake of spending in bad favor with the public, with 
internal conditions still unimproved In a Presidential year, It Is 
only to be expected that the administration should make every 
effort to hold public attention to a matter of vital importance which 
has been brought up by an external situation. If this is another 
New Deal method of "pump priming" as might be suspected, w© had 
best analyze it very closely before we succumb to its persuasion. 
If the two billion for defense Is to be regarded as a New Deal spend¬ 
ing agency, I say let us provide a sound basis for the defense of our 
shores at minimum cost and spend the rest on the human equation 
and relief. 

For my February broadcast I hope to be able to devote the full 
30 minutes to a discussion of the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act. 
The House Ways and Means Committee opened hearings last week 
to determine whether or not this act should be continued for an* 
other 8 years. Becretary Hull presented a carefully prepared state¬ 
ment to the committee, urging a continuation of the act. Other 
witnesses in favor of the trade treaties are now being heard and 
next week those opposed to the continuation of the act will have 
an opportunity to present their point of view. It is rather difficult 
to get a true picture of the working of the Reciprocal ’Trade Treaty 
Act as the chief source of Information Is, of course, the State De¬ 
partment, and that Department is committed to a continuation of 
the act. The members of the Ways and Means Committee are 
anxious to hear from any witness who has a particular knowledge of 
the subject. If any of my listeners desire to appear before the com¬ 
mittee. I will be glad to arrange an appointment for them if they 
will write to me os soon os po^ble. 

I might pause here long enough to again remind all those who 
write to me on the different le^siative subjects to be sure their 
name and address are plainly written on the letter so that 1 might 
reply to them. 

Congress Is now working on a study of the routine appropriation 
bills, 14 in number. After these appropriation bills imve passed 
the C o ngress, many other legislative matters of importance will 
be considered. 

In addition to the continuation of the TVade Treaty Act, It Is 
expected that amendments to the Wagner Act will be proposed 
as a result of the hearings being conducted by the committee 
appointed to investigate the working of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board* more commonly known as tbe N. L. R. B. Most of 
our citizens agree that the Wbgner Act should be amencled, while 
Just a year ago many people were demanding that Congress vote 
against any and all amenments to the Wagner Act, These same 
people have modified their dexnahd ahd are aaldng that Congress 
vote agatot any amendment that would weaken the declared 
pmposes of the act. 1 see no danger that Comm will do any¬ 
thing to weaken the declared purpose of the mgner Act. Em¬ 
ployers and employees are both anxious to have the act amended 
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In BUch. a way that th© right oi labor to organlzse and negotiate 
through leaders of its own choosing will not be destroyed. 

Undoubtedly, In view of experiences, amendments will also be 
proposed to the wage«hour bill. 

Congress will very soon be called on to make an appropriation 
to continue the United States Housing Authority slum-clearance 
program. 

A great deal of time will undoubtedly be devoted to the Walter- 
Logan Act, the enactment of which will assist many who have been 
harassed by the regulations issued by various governmental 
bureaus. 

In closing, may 1 repeat the wish expressed In my opening para¬ 
graph that each of you have a happy and prosperous New Year. 


Loan to Finland Should Be Made Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr, Speaker, when the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives convened on January 3, I advocated that imme¬ 
diate steps be taken to aid Finland in defending itself against 
the attack by powerful and ruthless Russia’s communistic 
government. I indicated then and I repeat now that Finland 
should be given a loan or credit so that that country could 
pui’chase things necessary to carry on its defense. Delay has 
followed. Questions have been raised as to whether the 
executive or legislative branch of the Government should act 
first. Of course, we must act through the Government 
agencies, operated by the executive branch of our Govern¬ 
ment. Congress ought to make possible the exercise of that 
power at once, either by making a loan to Finland or by other 
effective steps. 

Reports indicate that opposition to the proposed loan has 
developed on the ground it violates the neutrality policy and 
law of the United States. I cannot subscribe to those objec¬ 
tions. Communism is seeking to dominate the countries of 
the world. The first victim of the brute force of communistic 
Russia is to be Finland, and then other small countries— 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark—are to be new victims to this new 
doctrine that the Communists shall rule by the sword. I 
repeat that Finland is fighting the battles of all civilized 
countries. I see no violation of neutrality when the issue is 
one against communism. The proposition is well put in an 
editorial in the Christian Science Monitor for January 20, 
wherein it is pointed out that a loan to Finland is not a loan 
that will lead this country to enter this second world war to 
protect its creditor interests. The editorial points out that the 
loans in the first World War were enormous in character, and 
there was a war boom which encouraged the Allies' point of 
view in the United States. 

What we do to aid Finland now may mean enormous sav¬ 
ings to this country in the years to come. The United States 
cannot escape the effects of a world struggle where com¬ 
munism Is opposed to countries of a different political 
philosophy. We can do no less than our neighbor Canada, 
which realizes the significance of the Russian fight against 
little Finland. I note in a recent newspaper account from 
Winnipeg, Canada, regarding oats and oat products In 
Canada that have been purchased for the purpose of ship¬ 
ping the same to Finland. Apd so we may not be surprised 
to find that other needed materials are being supplied. It 
should be done. 

In this connection, Russia should begin to have proper 
attention. Again, I suggest that we can do no less than 
our neighbor Canada. A member of the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment has stated that the sale and export of wheat to Russia 
from Canada should be stopped because such procedure is 
in effect giving food to an entoy. He concluded his inter¬ 
view by saying that the more wheat sent to Russia, the more 
of Russians own wheat would be available for the enemies 
of England. 


It seems to me that the news items relating to the report 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace amounts 
to a conclusive argument in favor of the loan to Finland. 
This is a peace organization, and the report strongly indi¬ 
cates that, unless help is given by the United States, Finland 
will suffer defeat. A very significant quotation from the 
report reads as follows: 

If America decides to do nothing [for the Finns], then the 
expectation Is that the Scandinavian cotmtrles will go down one 
by one. 

This is no time, Mr. Speaker, to let partisanship influence 
us, when the peace and future happiness of the world is at 
stake. We want to see Russia defeated, and the best way to 
bring that about is to cease friendly gestures and furnish 
Scandinavia what they need to make sure of their success. 

Testimonial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

ADDRESS BY FRANK GANNETT 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
address by Frank Gannett delivered at a testimonial dinner 
tendered to him by the citizens of Rochester, N. Y., and 
distinguished editors of the country at the Powers Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y., January 16, 1940: 

I am deeply touched by these tributes and the great honor 
you have paid me tonight. No one could be In my place and 
not be profoundly affected. 

Of course, you make me happy. It would be gratifying to 
anyone to receive such praise, commendation, and applause. To 
me It Is doubly pleasing because It comes from those with whom 
I have worked, from those with whom I have been associated, 
from those who know me best, from my own fellow townsmen. 
To all of you who made this wonderful dinner possible, I owe 
my sincere thanks. To many who have come long distances for 
this occasion, I am particularly grateful. 

Delighted as I am that you hold me in such esteem and high 
regard, I realize my own shortcomings and have my own natural 
doubts whether I possibly merit all that has been said here 
tonight. Furthermore, you make me conscious of grave responsi¬ 
bility. 

When men and women like you express such confidence in me, 
1 feel I must do my very best In every act and deed to approach 
these expectations. 

Naturally, I share with you pride In the city of Rochester, In my 
opinion, the finest city in all the world. It has been my privilege 
to visit most of the important cities and I can say truthfuUy 
that I know of none superior to this our own home town, as a 
place in which to live and labor. 

1 count it a most fortunate day when I decided to make 
Rochester my home. I owe much to Rochester, my home city, 
and I will do all In my power at all times to promote its best 
Interests and the well-being of all Its citisiens. 

What you have so generously said here tonight and what others 
in all parts of the coimtry—^indeed more than 10,000 citizens have 
written me—is more than a gratifying tribute—it Is a call to 
action. 

Men and women high in the Republican Party, leaders in aU 
walks of life, in education, labor organizations, in farm organiza¬ 
tions, in business and the professions, have urged me to become a 
candidate for the nomination for President. 

There is no room In the ranks, or at the top, for any man’s 
personal ambitions. 

We are in one of the most critical periods in oxir Nation’s history. 
What course we take in the next few months may determine the 
future of America. 

Shall we protect and preserve our constitutional form of govern¬ 
ment* and Its system of private enterprise? 

Shall we maintain the American way of life, with progressive 
reform that is constructive and healing? 

Shall we respect the right of the individual—^hls right to be the 
master, not the servant, of his government? 

Or shall we slip, as we have been slipping, further and faster 
toward one-man government—^toward complete submerging of the 
individual and his right to be a free man? 
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Let us make no mtitftke about it. If the IVew Deil bad gone, 
unbridled, down road IPrealdent Eoooevelt started us on 8 years 
ago, we should bm^ botbl^ left today but the empty form of 
constitutional dMiOoracy. substance would be gone with the 
wind. Why, $im thtnfc of it. Ifr, Booeevelt’s original executive 
reorganisation bfU would have given him, or any euooessor, power 
even to abolish the office of the President, or change its name and 
alter its functions. It would have allowed him to annul laws 
passed by Congress. This, too, was in that original bill. And that 
is but a sample of what the New Dealers set out to do—to your 
countiy and mime. 

Let us remember there was little real freedom in the world— 
political or religious—^until our Constitution was adopted. And 
there is little chance that freedom can survive if the principles 
written Into our charter of freedom are abandoned. Unless we 
ht to maintain those principles, unless we stop the destruction 
private enterprise, unless we put an end to the New Dealers* 
Insidious, creeping accumulation of power over our lives, the black¬ 
out of Uberty will came to America as simely as it came to the 
dictator-ridden countries of Europe. 

Because I have seen people living under na25l-lsm, fascism, com- 
mimlsm, I know what It means to be deprived of the precious lib¬ 
erties guaranteed by our Constitution. You can*t possibly realize 
what conditions are in those dictator-ridden countries untU you 
see them in all their horrors; then you would know that anyone 
who has enjoyed the freedom of our country would find life in a 
totalitarian state not worth living. 

Because I have seen the terrors of dictatorship end studied the 
encroachment of tyranny upon the liberties of the people in Europe, 
I long ago pledged myself to do all in my power to protect our 
country from the same fate. I have devoted myself to fighting all 
attempts to weaken the safeguards of our democracy. 

By arousing the public to support patriotic Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives, we were able to defeat the New Deal’s four major as¬ 
saults on the foundations of our constitutional system. They were 
four camouflaged grabs for dictatorial power. 

Cotirt packing wore the disguise of ‘‘reform**; Ck>vemment reor- 

g anlzatlon, the mask of "efflctency." The un-American “purge,** 
owever, was Just plain New Deal vindictiveness. The political 
lendlng-spendlng spree was dressed up as the “Spirit of Benevo¬ 
lence.** All were frauds. Thank Gk)d, the American people saw 
through them in time to defeat all four of them. 

I am happy to have had a part in all these victories. They re¬ 
newed everyi^y*8 confidence in government by the people. 

But the new dealers proclaim their purpose to continue their 
policies. Their plans are Just as dangerous as their performances. 
New dealers do not believe in private enterprise. They will con¬ 
tinue to substitute for it their planned economy—a time-worn 
discredited failure. 

The only way to stop them is to get rid of them. 

Our form of government will be menaced until the New Deal and 
Its theorists are cleaned out, root and branch. 

But rooting them out Is not enough. We must plant again and 
cultivate the abundant fruits of private enterprise. Dictators rise 
out of the suffering that comes from economic disorganization. We 
in America shall not be safe until we correct the economic condi¬ 
tions which breed discontent and revolution. 

We can have recovery and good times. 

We can have Jobs for all willing workers—and relief for the un¬ 
fortunate. 

We know how to do something more for the poor than talk about 
than, and something better for the unemployed than putting them 
on the dole. 

We can create opportunity for youth and relnspire youth with 
ambition and hope. 

We can assure farmers a decent income without making them 
regimented wards of the state. 

We can revive Initiative, thrift, expansion, and development. 

We can have again a dynamic, surging America. 

We have endured 7 years of failure. In the place of the New 
Deal theorists we want men and women who are products of the 
private-enterprise system, who believe in it because they under¬ 
stand what It is and what makes it work. 

The Nation cannot exist half collectivist and half private enter¬ 
prise. The country cannot carry a burden of crooked yardsticks, a 
back-breaking weight of taxes, mounting debt, and an ever-growing 
load of bureaucrats—and still carry on. 

We cannot expect prosperity unless we give the constructive eco¬ 
nomic forces of the coimtry a chance to function; until we stop 
trying to run everything and everybody from Washington. Then, 
and wn only, can we put idle men and idle money back to work. 
We ean then stop piling up debt. We can then restore national 
income so as to balance both private and public budgets and pro¬ 
duce suxpluses that will give real abundance to all—^not the 
poverty of the New Deal. 

Under our Constitution, with its system of free enterprise In 
180 yean thia country achieved more progress in every line of 
activity, raised higher the standard of living, provided more liberty 
and happiness than ever existed In all me preceding countless 
centuries. Under our form of government this Nation grew great 
and strong. We must ohng to it and protect it from all attempts 
to substitute nazl-lam, fascism, communism, new dealism, or any 
other **lsm.** There mtist be no substitute far Americanism. 

So long as the present administration remains In power it win 
continue to menace democracy and constitutional government, even 
though if continues to praise It. The only way to put an ehd to 


them assaults on our democratlo system of government and ovet 
economic system of free enterprise Is to drive from power those 
who are responsible for these attacks. 

Toward that end I will assume any task assigned to me. I know 
that mimons of oltfeens like you, who cherish the rich heritage 
our fathers gave m, will fight to preserve it, but they must have 
experienced and competent leadership. All who believe as we do 
nnist go forward together. 

We enter this fight with complete confidence. We have turned 
back the new dealers in their most dangerous assaults on the 
safeguards of our liberty. By the same methods of arousing people 
to action, we can bring back and preserve democracy, along with 
prosperity. We can bring back the rule of common sense. We 
can bring Justice and opporUmity for all who work with hand or 
brain, whether on the farm, in the factory, the store, the office, 
or the home. 

We can stop promoting class hatred for political purposes. 

We can stop fostering costly strife between employer and 
employee. 

We can end a foreign policy that swings from month to month 
between war talk and pacifism. We can keep our country out of 
foreign entanglements that lead to war. 

We can promise every mother and father that their sons will 
not have to take up arms for a foreign cause in a foreign country. 
We must keep out of war. 

By making democracy work in America, we can help to restore 
peace to the world. So shall we renew faith in the ideals of true 
liberalism. 

1 realize what it means to be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President—^what It means in responsibility, In 
hard work, in sacrifice. Yet it is a call to duty that no citizen can 
Ignore. My answer is yes. If mine Is the task of leadership. I will 
lead—^to the very best of my ability. If it is to follow, to fight in 
the ranks, as I have fovight. there you will find me—^fighting. 

We have won on every issue where we have aroused the people 
to realize Just where the New Deal is leading us. We can win 
again. We must win. 

Iiet us begin now a new march of victory and progress for 
America, making sure that “government of the people, by the 
pec^le, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.*' 


What Democracy Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHAN GURNEY 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDOEB. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, under permission granted 
me, I present for printing in the Record a speech delivered 
by Senator Bridges, of New Hampshire, at the Westminster 
College Political Forum, Fulton, Mo., Tuesday, January 16, 
1940. 

The address is as follows: 

The fimdamental test of any goverxunent is the value which it 
places upon the human soul. The totalitarian state—whether 
Communist. Nazi, or Fascist—is repugnant to us because it places 
BO little value upon the dignity and worth of man. Whatever form 
It may take, man Is the slave of the state because he is deemed 
unworthy of any rights—incapable of using freedom wisely. Deci¬ 
sions must be made for him, his future must be planned by the 
state, because he Is either a fool or a scoundrel, and cannot be 
trusted to think or to plan for himself. 

Such a conception is a tragic repudiation of human progress and 
thought—an abandonment of human hope and struggle for over a 
centmry and a half-~a reversion to the days when a few were born 
to nxle and the many to follow. This doctrine is at war today with 
the democratic Ideal of man. not only os the field of battle but in 
the hearts and minds of men. Today, as never before, it is essential 
that we In America inspect our foundations and rededlcate ourselves 
to the fundamentals of oin: faith if we are to preserve the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

American democracy Is based upon the belief that nktn, as a 
child of Ood, is capable of self-perfection; that he is therefore 
endowed with certain sacred rights; and that government is insti¬ 
tuted of man to protect these rights and to free him that he may 
attain the deetiny that is his. It is manls bluest for ta>eratlon— 
physical, mental, and spiritual—not only from the bonciage of 
oppression but from the human weaknesses of hatred, greed, and 
fear. It la his quest for self-fulfillment, born of the conviction 
that every individual has some oontrlbutlen to make to the enrich¬ 
ment of life, and that progreM of human olvUlzatton and 
culture lies in the release of the creative energies of men. It Is 
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freedom, not merely tot freedom's sake but for the use that men 
Will make df It. inuplred by man's sense of the dignity of his race 
and by a vision of his own potentialities, it was born when he stood 
determined to be master of his fate. Such a conception takes 
account of human weakness as well as human strength, but it Is 
founded upon the faith that the divine spark in man can conquer 
the beast in him, and the belief that government must encourage 
his highest and restrain his baser Instincts. 

Our forefathers knew that no government could make Its cltlssens 
equally rich or successful any more than it could endow them 
with equal physical or intellectxial gifts, but *the equal dignity of 
men and the equal right to self-fiilfUlment, these It was the duty of 
their government to preserve. 

The civil liberties the American citizen cherishes—^freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech, press, end assembly, freedom of his 
person and property from unwarranted search or seizure, equal 
justice under the law, an equal voice in the conduct of his Govern¬ 
ment—these are his by right as essential to his dignity and develop¬ 
ment. The opportunity to rise as high as he is fairly able, which 
has made America the mecca of the oppressed of other lands, is the 
right of every man to carve his own destiny. 

This was the equality, this was the opportunity which men 
sought to establish in the New World not only for themselves, but 
for future generations of their race. This was the equality and 
opportunity which made America a symbol of hope to all mankind. 
Such was the faith of early Americans in themselves and in their 
fellow men to succeed under a Government based upon these Ideals 
that they did not ask that security be bestowed upon them by the 
Government, but rather the chance to make their own future 
secure. This, I am confident, is all that Americans ask today. 

Conscience demands that we care for those unable to care for 
themselves. Yet our crime against the unemployed has been not 
that we failed to render them aid, but that we have failed to enable 
them, through a revival of our system of economy, to regain the 
Independence of working for themselves In private industry, the 
dignity of caring for themselves and their loved ones, and the op¬ 
portunity to rise as high as their toil and their talents will permit. 
There Is no greater task before us today. It Is a task we must 
Bocompllsh if freedom and opportunity are not to become hollow 
words. 

Because American democracy places the highest value upon the 
Individual. It requires in return the highest and best In men. It 
demands that he be capable of that self-government which Is self- 
restraint: that he accord the same Justice, respect, and tolerance to 
others that he asks for himself; that he use his freedom not merely 
for self-advancement but for the benefit of bis feUow men. Thus 
the democratic evaluation of man embodies more than a conception 
of his rights. It emphasizes no less his responsibilities. It Is no 
less a conception of hu duty toward his neighbor. It can succeed 
to the extent that men meet the democratic test of manhood. It Is 
a challenge to life at its richest and fullest, and to that undaunted 
spirit which rises above defeat and surges forward to new conquests 


for all the race, ^ ^ 

Upon this rock was our Government founded as the supreme law 
of the land. Not satisfied to specify the fundamental rights of 
man In the Constitution, our forefathers provided a system of 
checks and balances between the executive, legislative, and Judicial 
branches of the Government as a further guarantee that these ctvU 
liberties would not be denied to any citizen. Thus, the Govern¬ 
ment they established Is not a system empowering the Chief Execu¬ 
tive to control the Judiciary by enlarging It at will, or to dictate 
"must” legislation to the Congress. 'Thus, It is not, In the words 
of Jefferson, an “elective despotism”; nor is It one of license by 
a majority of the people to disregard the rights of any minority. 
Thus, election by a majority of the people does not bestow a 
“mandate” upon any President; nor does It entitle him to purge 
representatives of the people who dare to disagree. It Is rathw a 
government of laws designed to safeguard liberty and prevent its 
abuse; laws deriving their force from the consent of the govern^; 
laws written and administered by representatives elected by the 
people and responsible only to them. ^ 

In a democracy the people are the master of the state, which is 
their instrument of achieving Justice and which are neoe^ry 

In their quest of truth and their attainment of self-fulflllmrat. 
The Justice they seek Is equality of all men before the law. “I^ 
laws which they seek to establish are not laws to restrict but lav« 
to free. They know that man cannot be free to advance If he 
lives in fear of the arbitrary decree of rulers and uncertainty as 
to his rights. They therefore seek to limit the Pjwer, ^th publ^ 
and private, of men over each other, by defining 
The function of public officials is the protection of those rlghte by 
the fair and Impartial administration and enforcement of these 

limitations enforced by law upon the dtl^ 
not to dominate or regulate his life but to 
which his actions Interfere with the rights 

For example, a dtlzen may drive along a country 60 mUes 

an hour without violating the rights of others 
approaches a dty. he Is required to slacken hte speed. Wl^in 
cSy limits he niy not be permitted to wceed a spwd ^ mUes 
an hour. He Is required to wait for traffic lights that others 
enjoy the same ^vUeges. Yet at no time Is he told the 
SpS at which he must proceed. He Is 

exceed a limit beyond which he may endanger tne lives and prop¬ 
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erty of others. Within the area of safety he is pannlttad to 
at the speed he desires. This Is the sp^ of law m M demOosa^. 
As our lives become more complex, new laws are ocmstently nebea- 
sary. But thebr prurpoae most remain the same-^not to reghaent 
the dthsen but to preserve the rights of life, liberty, and the purswtt 
of happlneas of all the people. 

The same principle applies in the relationship of the Oovermnent 
to our economic system as well as to our political and personal 
rights. There was a time when a theory of laissez falre prevailed, 
when a man's business was considered his own to do with it as he 
wished. Today we know that eoonomic license spells ohaoe. But 
the alternative is not a planned economy by the Government. It is 
rather to define the economic as well as the personal and political 
rights of the individual, leaving the oltiaen free to operate his 
business within these limits. We believe, for example, that the 
worker has a right to decent wages and hours and working condi¬ 
tions and a ri^t to collective bargaining. We believe that the 
individual should enjoy the opportunity to succeed In any legiti¬ 
mate enterprise according to his own abilities. We therefore seek 
to prevent monopolistic practices and the unfair competition which 
arises from sweatshop conditions. A democratic government may 
then establish minimum wages and hoiirs based upon economic 
conditions, assure the worker the right to vote for the union of 
his choice, and regulate the merging of companies. But if by dic¬ 
tating all wages and hours, a government seeks to regulate €tll 
production and thus to control supply and dictate demand; if it 
attempts to dictate the set-up of every corporation; if It dictates the 
union to which the worker belongs—then there Is no longer a 
free economy which is essential to free men, but a planned economy 
dictated by Government officials. As soon as the Government ceases 
to act as a policeman and regulates every move of the citizen, 
then democracy Is no more. The aim of all reform must be not to 
change the form of our government, but rather to adopt such 
measures as prove necessary to preserve Its spirit and purpose. 

Since the people themselves are responsible for the enactment 
and administration of legislation, since a three-fourths majority 
may amend the Constitution at any time, they must look to them¬ 
selves rather than to any mechanism of government for the pres¬ 
ervation of their liberties. 

Despite the human weaknesses to which such a government Is 
subject, the achievement that Is America has Justified the faith of 
American democracy In man. It has also demonstrated the adapta¬ 
bility of our form of government to changing needs. But that Is 
not enough. The question Is whether we of today will carry for¬ 
ward and bequeath to our posterity, as have those who went before 
us. an enriched democratic ideal. We must face the fact that 
where It has failed it is we who have weakened it by indiflerenee; 
we who have perverted It for private gain; we who have failed to 
translate the ideal Into the practical solution of our problems. If 
we have failed to achieve what we have a right to expect of our¬ 
selves, it Is partly because we have not fully realized that democracy, 
a thing of the spirit, cannot be preserved at the ballot box alone, 
but must guide the everyday relationahips of nlan to man. 

The faltering in the democratic faith which has been so tragically 
evident throughout the world has not failed to take its tc^ In 
America as well. It has been manifest in a tendency to look to 
Washington for the solution of every problem; In wishfully think¬ 
ing that it could be solved by oreati^ another Government bureau 
and vesting it with sufficient power, ft has led to the wholesale sur¬ 
render and delegation of powers of Congress to the executive de¬ 
partment and to numerous Government agencies. It has led to 
attempts at planning our national economy from Washington; to 
extending the controls of government ever further. 

If democracy is to be preserved, we mtist return to the conception 
of a government of laws, not to control our lives but to curb new 
abuses, to prevent the exploitation for personal power of new de¬ 
velopments designed to enrich the lives of all. Congress must once 
more assume the duties entriisted to it by the people. Essential 
Government agencies must be so regulated and so administered that 
the citizen knows his rights and is confident of Justice. A friendly 
Government must encourage the individual In every honest 
endeavor. 

If democracy Is to survive, we must meet squarely the objections of 
Its enemies. The charge that men are incapable of self •government 
can only be met by the progress of men under a democratic system. 
The charge of Irresponsibility of citizen and Government official 
alike can be refuted by men who meet the duties which are theirs 
in a democracy. The charge of Inefficiency can be gainsaid by men 
united by a common Ideal and aim. 

If the democratic Ideal is to survive, we must teach our children 
not only the blessings but the responsibilities which are theirs as 
American citizens. We must imbue them with the democratic 
philosophy of life, which is perhaps beet illustrated by Christ's 
parable of the talents. We nmat teach them to look upon life as a 
gift that must be used well if It is to benefit oneself as well as one's 
fellow men. 

At this fateful hour In the history of the world, when disheartened 
men have faltered In the democratic faith and surrendered to leaders 
who^promlsed Utopia for obedlenoe. the challenge to America is onoe 
more to demonstrate the democratic solution of the problems with 
which men are faced. That challenge is to banish the defeatism 
which teaches that frontiers and opportunities for Individual achieve¬ 
ment are gone, and to seek with the courage, iaith, and vision which 
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led our forefathers onward In the conquest of a new world, to oon« 
quer the endless frontiers of science and invention. It Is to realise 
that material advancement will profit men lltUe unless It Is acoom** 
panied by spiritual progress. It is a challenge to us all-^btislneas- 
man, worker, and farmer alike—to attain the greater tolerance, 
understanding, and cooperation demanded as men's lives are more 
closely interwoven by the vast industrial clvlllaation they themselves 
have hunt, It is to demonstrate that mass production can lead to 
the emrlohment of the lives of all, not by the surrender of individual¬ 
ism but through that higher individualism, bom not of selfishness 
but erf constructive contribution by each to human progress. It is 
to achieve that unity, not enforce from above by regimentation, 
but inspired within the hearts of men united of their own free wlU 
for the progress of mankind. 

Only thus can we meet the challenge of the highest ideal man has 
ever set for himself. Only thus can America, when nations have 
turned once again to the ways of peace, be prepared to light the path 
of human progress to a new and better world. 


A Creed for 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE WASHINGTON POST OP JANUARY 20. 1940 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of January 20: 

[Prom the Washington Post of January 20, 1940] 

The Once Over 
(By H. I. PhUllps) 

A CREED FOR 1940 

I believe: 

That what the country needs more than anything else is a return 
to horse sense, homespun philosophy, and the belief that all you 
have a right to demand ftom Congress are spring vegetable seeds. 

That nobody should campaign for any public office as Santa 
Claus. , 

That not more than 66 percent of a businessman’s mall should 
consist of questionnaires, summonses, new tax forms. 

That the country needs more government by suggestion and less 
government by whip snapping. 

That we have a youth problem because no big employers are add¬ 
ing to the pay roll and that the reason they are not adding to the 
pay roll Is that the Government is making it unprofitable for them 
to do business on a scale that would justify more people on the 
pay roUs. 

That a great many employers are reactionary, timid, smug, nar¬ 
row-visioned, and full of the sulks, but I think it is a somewhat 
natural condition, due to constant ambushes, polsoned-arrow 
attacks, blows in the dark, kicks In the pants, and the rise of brass 
knuckles to a position of accredited dignity In government. 

That America needs a campaign to Impress upon the people that 
the national anthem is still The Star-Spangled Banner and not 
Pie in the Sky. 

That everybody should paste In his hat a copy of President Roose¬ 
velt’s speech denouncing name-calling, Intolerance, and the stirring 
of class against class and group against group; and that they should 
all raise a terrific howl the first time anybody violates the Idea on 
the air, in the home, on the public platform, and on any level from 
the street comer to the White House. 

That there should be a general acceptance of the truth that you 
can’t unscramble an egg with a microphone. 

That there is no chance of Industry staging a sustained recovery 
while the company president has to spend half pf his time before 
Washington commissions, while the general manager is all tied up 
with a strike committee, and while the production chiefs are all 
hurled under Pederal “don’t” lists. 

That the only major question for the United States Congress to 
decide is, Are we mice or men? 

That there aren’t a dozen business houses in America that are 
not too shadow-shy. apprehensive, jittery, careworn, and nervous 
to function with full efficiency; and that there will never be real 
prosperity again in America until the mep who shoulder the pay 
roll find that it pays to take chances, think fast, build big, aim 
high, and, on occasions, to shoot the works. 

That the foremost need of the times is a device to separate 
baloney from facts, applesauce from theory, and hassenpfefler from 
blueprints. 


Bishop John F. O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE SOUTH BEND 'TRIBUNB 


Mr. HARRINaTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
article from the South Bend Tribune on the testimonial 
dinner given to Bishop John P. O'Hara, the newly conse¬ 
crated auxiliary Bishop of the United States Army and Navy 
Diocese. 

Bishop O'Hara, who for the past 30 years has been 
actively associated with the University of Notre Dame, is 
known and loved by many citizens the country over. As 
president of the university during the past 6 years, he 
brought increased vigor into the intellectual life of America, 
and under his direction the university has become a recog¬ 
nized leader in the arts and sciences. 

Bishop O'Hara was signally honored when he was selected 
by President Roosevelt as a delegate to the South American 
Conference in 1939. His friends in all walks of life wish 
him Godspeed In his new calling. The Army and Navy 
Diocese is to be congratulated on his selection and elevation. 

(Prom the South Bend Tribune] 

Testimonial Dinner Given For Prelate—^Bishop-Elect Guest or 
375 Citizens in Hotel 

Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, O. S. C., D. D., retiring president of 
the University of Notre Dame, who recently was appointed titular 
bishop of Milasa and auxiliary to the archbishop of New York by 
Pope Plus XII, was the guest of honor last evening at a testimonial 
dinner in the Oliver Hotel given by South Bend citizens. 

The dinner was served In the rotary room and the two adjoining 
rooms on the south, 376 persons occupying the attractively laid 
tables. The speakers’ table across the north side of the rotary 
room was beautifully decorated with roses, chrysanthemums, and 
greenery and silver candelabra supporting lighted candles. In front 
of the honor guest was a long mound of flowers and greenery. 

The wall back of this table was done in blue and gold with the 
American flag as an appropriate center as Father O'Hara’s duties 
as bishop will take him Into work in the United States Army and 
Navy. Representatives of both the Army and Navy were present 
to pay honor to the guest. Through the dinner the Curran trio 
softly played. 

Following the impressive invocation by Rabbi Albert M. Shul- 
man, of Temple Beth-El, and the dinner service, extracts from let¬ 
ters of congratulations were read by F. A. Miller, chairman of the 
general committee. Congratulations came from the following; 

Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, archbishop of New York, “I know 
that Notre Dame and South Bend are making a sacrifice in con¬ 
tributing Bishop O’Hara to the service of the Army and Navy but 
it is a sacrifice for the welfare of the country.” 

proof of high position 

Hon. Robert A. Grant, Member of Congress from this district, 
“the spontaneous expressions of joy at the high honor that is paid 
him and the Holy Cross order, mingled with the expressions of 
regret that he will no longer be with us in person in our dally life, 
are convincing proof of the high position that he has won for 
himself in the hearts of this community and the men of Notre 
Dame. 

"During my 6 years at the university I was privileged to live In 
that atmosphere that Is today one of the most potent forces in the 
world for the preservation of peace and brotherly love. The con¬ 
tribution that Father O’Hara has made to that force cannot be 
measured. We know that his unselfish service to the students at 
Notre Dame will likewise assure a higher morale among the men 
of the United States Army. We are sorry to lose him but we rejoice 
in the honor that is paid him and is rightly his due.” 

Gov. Herbert R. O’Conor, Annapolis. Md.: "Maryland sends greet¬ 
ings to Bishop O'Hara tonight and Joins in tribute to him upon 
elevation to the episcopate." 

Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, bishra of Indianapolis; "South Bend 
has no better friend than Father O'Hara and 1 am sure he will carry 
this love and devotion even into the more extensive field of action 
assigned to him by the holy father.” 

Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Shannon. Chicago: "At the moment he will 
fill a position of great Importance but depend upon it that this is 
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the first step In a grreat career for his country, for his church, and 
taif his government ” 

HXOH KVBM AND HBOARD 

Dr. Deno F. O’Connor, Chicago: ’’No words of mine suf&oe to ex¬ 
press the high esteem and regard in which we all hold Father 
O’Hara, but I sincerely appreciate the opportunity you are giving 
me to express my best wishes for his happiness and success In his 
new appointment. I trust that I may have the privilege of doing 
this personally In the near future.” 

Most Rev. John F. Noll, bishop of Fort Wayne: ”No one was more 
pleased than I to learn of the elevation of Father O’Hara, beloved 
at Notre Dame long before he was advanced to the presidency of the 
imiverslty. The greatest need of America Is the largest possible 
number of young men who wUl think straight and live straight; 
and the formation of Just such young men was the never-ceasing 
effort of Father O’Hara. He understood the grown-up boy and 
therefore easily won his confidence, two requisites for successful 
guidance.” 

Hon. James A. Ptoley, Washington, Postmaster General: “Father 
O’Hara has rendered an eminent service to his church and to his 
country and has won the esteem and affection of American citizens 
In all walks of life. His assignment to difficult and important re¬ 
sponsibilities will add new distinction to his great work. As a de¬ 
voted friend and admirer I extend my best wishes to Father O'Hara 
and to the citizens of South Bend who have assembled to do him 
honor.” 

APPEAL TO COURTS 

P. C. Reilly, Indianapolis: “This is one time when I wish the 
church and the state were not separated, for If they were united we 
could appeal to the courts for an injunction to restrain Father 
O'Hara leaving Notre Dame and the State of Indiana. I would 
have several bases for the injunction; among others (a) he is doing 
at Notre Dame such a wonderful work In educating young men in 
all ways for higher Intellectuality and love of country and Its form of 
government; (b) because Indiana claims him as her own, as one of 
her distinguished sons and its citizens would not willingly permit 
him to depart from its boundaries. 

“This Is a selfish attitude, I know, and possibly we shouldn’t so 
express ourselves, yet our respect and admiration for him are such 
we would wish to hold him. But we cannot stop him and he will 
soon leave to give himself and his fine ability to each of the 
States and Territories of our Nation. His departure le a loss to the 
university, to South Bend, and to the State, for he is a great presi¬ 
dent of a great university, a great prelate, and a great citizen, 
whose influence enriches for good wherever he is located. 

WIDER FIELD FOR WORK 

“Hls appointment as bishop of MUasa is, of course, a recognition 
of hls accomplishments and Is an advance for him and gives a 
wider field for work and we shall, with reluctant resignation, accept 
hls departure with the knowledge hls fine work will extend his 
influence to even greater fields. We wish him every success and 
good health in hls new field.” 

Dr. Walter O. McGuire, Chicago: “Hts excellency has been an 
outstanding figure In education circles and hls administration has 
added prestige to the university over which he has so ably presided. 
The times call for enlightened leadership In church and state and 
Bishop O’Hara’s background, experience, and acknowledged ability 
qualify him in an exceptional way for the high office he has been 
appointed to.” 

Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., assistant superior general. Con¬ 
gregation of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame: “It is appropriate that 
the people of South Bend should thus show their esteem and love for 
Bishop O’Hara. In doing so they are showing also their esteem and 
love for the university over which he has so happily presided. The 
years have been bringing South Bend and Notre Dame into ever 
closer bonds of mutual regard. 

DEPARTURE A LOSS 

“In this promotion to a higher and an entirely different sphere of 
work Notre Dame Is losing much and South Bend Is losing scarcely 
less. It must be a pleasing thing to him during these days of part¬ 
ing to know that what he has accomplished Is appreciated no less 
here In South Bend than on the campus at Notre Dame. We can¬ 
not wish him better than that the remarkable success which has 
attended hls unselfish labors, both as head of the department of 
religion and as president at Notre Dame, may be continued In even 
wider spheres of activity and that, with God’s blessing, It may be 
crowned with even greater and more beneficent fruits for the glory ^ 
of God and the welfare of our conunon coimtry.” 

Ambrose O’Connell, Washington. Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, former president of the.Notre Dame Alumni Association: 
“Kindly prosent my oongratulatlona and heartiest best wishes to our 
mutual friend, Father O’Hara, who so richly deserves the great 
honor that has been conferred upon him by Hls Holiness Pope Plus 
XII. Father O'Hara’s outstanding achievements not only In the 
work of the church but also among the youth of America are a 
source of pride and gratification to hls host of devoted friends. 
Our boat wishes for a continuation of hls success foUow him Into 
his new and wider field of endeavor.’* 

friendb throughout country 

Edward J. I3oyle, of Chicago: “Father O’Hara, by the force of 
bis wonderful personality and zeal, has won thousands of friexwU 
throughout the country and wo are happy to see his work so well 
recognized. Please convey to him my warmest regards with my 


wish that he may enjoy good health and that he may be highily 
successful In the exalted position to which hls past woA has fully 
entitled him.” 

Bill Cerney, Mendota* HI., assistant football coach, University 
of Notre Dame: “The first time In the history of the university 
that the team lost two football games and the president Is made 
a bishop. If we had lost five you probably would have been 
shipped across the pond. My prayerful con^tulatlons on your 
appointment.” 

Following reading of congratulations Mr. Miller Introduced Paul 
G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Corporation, as toast¬ 
master. Mr. Hoffman presented Mayor Jesse Z. Pavey, who spoke 
for the city, saying: 

“I received the suggestion of many of our prominent citizens a 
few weeks ago that recognition should he taken of the value of 
Father O’Kara to this community, and 1 was happy to appoint a 
general committee to provide proper means for the citizens of 
South Bend to express their appreciation for his contribution 
in maintaining and making still more pleasant the relationship 
between the University of Notre Dame and the city. 

FOR THE citizens 

“So it Is my great pleasure and happy privilege tonight to rep¬ 
resent the citizens of this city and In their behalf to honor and 
pay tribute to a man who has contributed so much to the better¬ 
ment of our community; a man who for the past few years has 
been the president of Notre Dame University. 

“It falls to the lot of one in my position many times to speak 
In a complimentary vein on similar occasions and It is rather 
difficult at times to properly fill the assignment, but on this 
occasion the feeling of the people whom I represent is so genuine 
and appreciative that it becomes a distinct pleasure as well as a 
privilege. 

“Unlike most cities South Bend has never simply been exposed 
to cultural and religious Influences. She grew of age with the 
University of Notre Dame adjacent to Its borders and is grateful 
for the background it affords our city and for the influence it 
has exerted on her citizens. South l^nd from infancy has ab¬ 
sorbed and interwoven into her everyday existence those finer 
things which give her citizens a richer life. Under the leadership 
of Father O’Hara marked progress has been made by the uni¬ 
versity and at the same time as Its representative he has been 
Instrumental in preserving and knitting more closely a community 
of good neighbors. 

CREATES PERMANENT PLACE 

“Hence we are meeting with him tonight, meeting as a testi¬ 
monial to Father O’Hara, a man of God, who, through hls sin¬ 
cerity and priestly life, has created for himself a permanent 
place In our hearts and because of the cooperative spirit he has 
always shown, hls vision and Judgment, he is held In high esteem 
and affection by all of our people as a respected leader of 
men. 

“While we have realized. Father O’Hara, your term as president 
of the university would soon end, and we approached that time 
with true and sincere regret, it has now ended sooner than we 
had anticipated. 

“It is with sorrow that we see your term of office concluded 
and know you are soon to leave this community. However, we 
are happy and rejoice with all your friends everywhere upon 
your recent merited appointment as bishop. 

“When you depart from our midst you will leave with the 
full knowledge that you have endeared yourself to the entire 
citizenship of South Bend, and we unite In extending to you our 
best wishes and our humble prayers for your future health and 
welfare.” 

Mayor Pavey was followed by former Congressman Samuel B. 
Pettenglll, who paid high tribute to Father O'Hara and closed by 
presenting him a beautiful platinum, open-face watch engraved on 
the back of which are these words: “Presented to Bishop John F. 
O’Hara by hls South Bend friends, January 9, 1940.” 

BELONGS TO CITY 

Mr. Pettenglll said: 

“This evening belongs neither to the university nor to the 
church. This evening belongs to South Bend. Neither race nor 
creed separate us. They unite \u. There is Rabbi Bhulman, who 
asked God, as Tiny TUn might have done, to bless us every one, 

“You will recall Schiller’s great story of Nathan the Wise. It 
concerned a Jew and a Christian. They were friends for many 
years but they could not wholly obliterate the thought that a 
line divided them. Finally in some great crisis, as In a lightning 
flash, they saw each other plain. And then the Christian cried, 
*Why, Nathan, you are a Ohrlatlan.’ And Nathan replied, 'What 
makes me to you a Christian makes you to me a Jew.’ 

“And there Is Dr. BalUle, a gentler Jonathan Edwards living 
In our midst. Father, I’ll let you In on a secret about Dr. BaUlle. 
He Is. a Presbjrterlan with leanings toward Christianity. [Tro- 
moundous laughter.] 

“It is not a bad way for men to live together. The wide World, 
to Its good profit, might follow our example. There was Tay Pay 
O’Connor, the great Irish M. P. He used to say, ‘Look afire- 
land, Protestants at the north of It, Catholics at the south of It, 
always at each other’s throats. Why can’t they he heathen so 
they coifid an live together like Christians?’ 

“A tolerant world. I was Father O’Hara’s guest one day at 
Rookne Field. The race went not to the ewift nor the battle to 
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the strong all throtigh the first half. Up In the grandstand was 
a loyal alumnus who tried to assuage his grief with what the old 
Homans called aqua fortls, but known to us moderns as iq>lrltus 
frumenti. 

**HS MAKES A THREAT 

*3ut at the half he could stand It no longer and called out, 
Tather O'Hara, if you don’t get those Irish clicking I’m going to 
turn Methodist.’ 

"Yes; a tolerant world. 

" *So many faiths, so many creeds. 

So many roads that wind and wind, 

When just the art of being kind 
Is all this old world needs.’ *’ 

"To those of us who have been living here in this world-famed 
city, tolerance, like the charity of which It is a part, began at 
home. It has abolished all boundaries between town and gown. 
We are not like the walled cities of medieval times. No moat; 
no drawbridge divides us. We of the town and you of the gown 
are the common Inheritors of a great and happy tradition. 

“Great men of both the city and the university willed that It 
be so. To mention only one of a noble galaxy, I cannot forget 
at this moment genial, lovable Father Cavanaugh. God rest 
his soul In the peace that he deserves. How many times in this 
very room did the magic of his eloquence make us forget that we 
were Catholic, Protestant, Gentile or Jew, Greek or barbarian. 

"IT UNITES coon MEN 

"It was old St. Thomas Aquinas himself who said, ‘Among all 
worldly things there is nothing which seems worthy to be preferred 
to friendship.’ For friendship unites good men, preserves and pro¬ 
motes virtue. It Is what all men need In whatsoever occupations 
they engage. In prosperity it does not thrust Itself unwanted 
upon us nor does It desert tis In adversity. It is what brings with 
It the greatest delight, to such an extent that all that pleases 
Is changed to weariness when friends are absent. 

“But primus Inter paribus, first among equals. No one. Father, 
none of those who handed down to you from Father Sorin’s time 
the lamp of knowledge and the torch of Christ, none has done 
more than you have done to cement mb as Americans all, proud 
of Notre Dame, proud of South Bend’s fame, jealous of Indiana’s 
name, first among States in the greatest Nation in the world. 

"It is not appropriate. Father O’Hara, that I dwell at length upon 
the course to which duty and God have called you. As I remember 
the Good Book It becometh not to speak of him that girdeth his 
armor on but rather him who layeth It off. No doubt there will 
be moments of anxiety, but your wit will see you through. But If 
you ever get In a really tough spot, remember the Irishman before 
the Irish judge. The Judge said, ‘Haven’t I seen you here several 
times before?’ ‘No, Your Honor. The only time In my life I ever 
saw a face with the look of eagles upon It like yours was when I 
once gazed upon the picture of an Irish king.' ‘Case dismissed.’ 

IN GOD'S KEEPING 

"Notre Dame and South Bend will not seem the same with Father 
O’Hara absent from us. But we can still rejoice that he will be in 
God’s keeping and doing God’s will. Woodrow Wilson, whose spirit 
had been tried In the fire of great hopes crushed to dust, in what I 
think was his last written message to his fellow Americans, said: 
‘Our civilization cannot survive materially unless it is redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by being permeated with the 
spirit of Christ and being made free and happy by the practices that 
spring from that spirit.* 

“I am profoundly convinced, now more than ever, as we see the 
modern godless Caesars return to ancient Romes, living and perish¬ 
ing by the sword, crushing all that is decent in the relationship 
between man and man and man and his Maker, that the supreme 
crisis of our times Is a moral failure and that no party, no states¬ 
man, and no government can redeem us from our sins. 

“The Ood-fearlng men who laid the foundation of this Republic 
knew well that: 

*' ‘Except the Lord build the house 
They labor in vain that build It, 

And except the Lord the city keep, 

’The watcher but waketh In vain.’ 

FATHER O’HARA A MAN 

"My fellow citizens of South Bend and Notre Dame, Father O’Hara 
would not wish us to catalog at length the qualities for which we 
love him. I will pass over his scholarly attainments, his rare ad¬ 
ministrative ability under which his beloved Notre Dame has grown 
like a green bay tree and from whence his thousands of boys have 
gone forth to enrich our lives with their faith In themselves, in 
Notre Dame, and our common country. 

"But I cannot close without one word concerning Father O’Hara 
as a man. And for Its expression In language beyond my power I 
go back to what Sallust said of the elder Cato, one of the noblest 
men whose name is like a shining bead on the rosary of time; 

“ ‘As for Cato, his only study was moderation, regular conduct, 
and, above all, rigorous severity. He did not vie with the wealthy 
In rtphes, nor in turbulence with the factious but taking a nobler 
aim he contended In valor with the brave, In modesty with the 
modest, in integrity with the upright, and was more desirous to 
be virtuous than to appear so; so that the less he courted fame, 
the more It followed him.’ 


"token of admiration 

"Father O’Hara, wherever you go, you will have 'honor, love, 
obedience, troops of friends.’ But 1 trust It will always be a happy 
memory to you to recall these faces of your old fellow townsmen 
who love you best of all. In their behalf, and at their request, 
I present you with this slight token of our admiration and our 
love." 

Father O’Hara responded in a feeling way which Indicated the 
depth and sincerity of his appreciation of the compliment paid 
him by South Bend and also of the gift. He pointed to the close 
relationship which has developed between South Bend and Notre 
Dame and Its significance and hoped it always would exist. He 
referred to the great responsibilities confronting him In his new 
work and the possibilities it offers. 

Following the singing of the first stanza of "America" the bene¬ 
diction was pronounced by Rev. Charles Tupper Balllle, D. D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. For a long time after 
the early adjournment Father O’Hara was kept busy receiving con¬ 
gratulations from men present and in auto^aphlng the evening’s 
program the first cover page of which bears a most excellent pic¬ 
ture of him. 

from out op city 

Among those from out of the city attending the dinner were 
Ool. George Miller, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind.; John O. 
Tully, president of the La Grange National Bank, La Grange, UL; 
Bishop Campbell Gray, Mishawaka; Byron V. Kanaley, Chicago, 
president of the board of lay trustees of the University of Notre 
Dame; Daniel Hllgartner, Jr., Chicago, president of the Notre 
Dame Alumni Association; and John Dwyer, of Chicago. 

Father O'Hara is preparing for his consecration ceremonies which 
will take place In the Church of the Sacred Heart, Notre Dame, 
next Monday. The limited capacity of the large church will be 
filled. _ 

Nebraska Public Power and Irrigation Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY DOUGLAS G, WRIGHT 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Douglas O. Wright, Assistant Chief Project En¬ 
gineer of the (Nebraska) Public Works Administration, on 
the subject “Nebraska Public Power and Irrigation Projects 
and the Stabilization of River Flow.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

A meeting of a particular association has one thing very much 
in Its favor—we all speak a common language. I am reminded of 
the rich leather merchant, who was attending one of his wife’s 
parties. Cornered by his Irate spouse with the remark, “You are 
not talking to our guests,’’ he replied, “No; they don't know any¬ 
thing about leather." We are at a decided advantage. We all 
know about irrigation and its related problems. 

Another subject which not only members of this organization, 
but every person in this State understands, because he has not 
only read about it dally these past years, but many also have lived 
directly with It, and that Is the protracted drought problem which 
has taken hold of Nebraska. Newspapers recently published ac¬ 
counts of the Governor’s visit to Washington In order that he 
might carry an appeal to the President for Federal aid to farmers 
struggling through the worst drought the Cornhusker State has yet 
known. 

To overcome this handicap Imposed by nature constitutes, with¬ 
out a doubt, the greatest problem confronting Nebraska today. 
Upon Its satisfactory solution depends the economic future of thou¬ 
sands and thousands of acres of farmlands which have become 
improductive because of the Inadequate rainfall. To supplement 
the deficiency, we must turn to the artificial watering of fields. In 
other words, wo must develop Irrigation. While pump Irrigation 
has Its place, a semlaxld region as extensive as that of central 
Nebraska calls for the complete conservation and utilization of the 
rivers which flow through it. The problem of drought, irrigation, 
and stabilization of liver flow go together as naturally as meat, 
potatoes, and gravy. 

There Is no question that provision must be made for direct 
and immediate aid for those counties hardest hit through lack of 
rainfall. However, permanent rather than temporary correction Is 
needed. Hie farmer is, after aU« a very self-reliant sort of fellow. 
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iff It iloO loofeOiig tor continual P^Oeral and State aid. He la aak* 
lug, rather, for the means hy which he can help himself. Urlea. 
thm WUl gift him a degree of atsuranoe for his income, whe^y 
through careful planning and hard work, he can rebuild Into ultlJ. 
mate jpnMiMClty and financial security. 

Nor has the central Nebraska farmer been ‘let down.’* To check 
the retrogreasiain of Its agricultural Industry, the citizens of this 
State have undertaken a #04,000,000 Public Works Administration 
fi na nc ed public power and Irrigation program. In doing so Ne¬ 
braska becomes a pioneer In the coordinated development of water 
reacurees as local, public undertakings. 

A river valley in semlarld country is hot abundant In crops 
simply by virtue of lying close to a stream. Water is a resource 
that must be used In order to be of benefit. 'The stream flow 
must be diverted onto the land before it can produce bumper 
crops. To put Its rivers to beneficial use there are at present 
being built, or have been constructed, five public power and Irri- 
profects in the severely drought-ravaged sector of this 


Two of the projects are cdmparatlvely small. They divert the 
flow of separate rivers and because of abruptly rising tablelands 
are confined to the first valley levels of the respective streams. 
These projects have been In complete operation only one season. 
In this brtef time they have well demonstrated their possibilities 
to the North and Middle Loup Valleys through the utilization of 
the continuously flowing North and Middle Loup Rivers. Since 
they take their source from the great underground reservoirs of 
the sand hills, they have a sufficiently uniform flow during the 
irrigation season to meet the water-supply requirements of the 
districts. 


These two projects will place some 60,000 acres of rich farm 
lands under irrigation. They make every promise of developing 
a stock-feeding center and highly productive area of diversified 
and intensive farming practice which should match the phe¬ 
nomenal progress of the Scotts Bluff region, to which every Ne¬ 
braskan points with pride. 

The other three public power and irrigation projects offer a con¬ 
siderably different picture. They are not so focal In aspect, and 
they hope to add to the benefits of Irrigation the additional 
benefit of cheap electrical energy. 

Of the three, the Loup project, located at Columbus, is designed 
for the generation of hydroelectrlclty only. It draws water from 
the Loup River, which is a confluence of the Calmus and the 
North. South, and Middle Loupe, and their tributaries. This 
project found it imnecessary to construct any large man-made 
storage facilities to regxilate the flow of the Loup River for two 
reasons: First, this stream, although subject to some fluctua¬ 
tion, is not subject to large flood run-offs or long periods of very 
low flow, as are numerous other rivers; secondly, the coordinated 
operation with the Sutherland and Trl-County plants, whereby 
through perfectly synchronized transmission-line connection, the 
large storage facilities of those two projects can be employed for 
peak-power demands, makes it possible for the Loup district to 
utilize completely the water of the Loup River with only dally 
storage regulation. 

The Sutherland and Trl-County projects, designed for the dual 
service of irrlg^on and generation of hydroelectrlclty, are not so 
favored by natural conditions. The Platte, from which they take 
their water supply. Is a river of extremely fluctuating flow. During 
some months of the year it carrlea a large volume of water. By late 
summer, however, the flow generally becomes so small that for miles 
there Is only a stretch of dry river-bed sand for water approprlators. 
Therefore, in order to conserve and put to beneficial use the plenti¬ 
ful winter and nonlrrlgatlon-season flow which Is now unused, 
tocher with Impounding floods of any magnitude which may 
sweep down the river, great storage reservoirs must be built. It is 
by impounding this otherwise wasted flow that water can be sent 
down irrigation ditches during the crop-growing months of the 
following season. 

As I have said, the North and Middle Loup projects serve the 
lands within their Individual valley beds. They operate separately 
because they divert water from separate streams. While the Loup 
project at Columbus takes water separately and apart from the 
Sutherland and Trl-Coimty projects, it is desirable for economic 
reasons, because of the nature of Its service, that the three major 
projects be coordinated. The question Is often asked: Since these 
three dtetrlcts are dependent so necessarily one upon the other for 
their most economlofi operation, why have three separate projects? 

In engineering, as In every other line of work, hliidsight Is better 
than foresight. There arc five separate public power and Irrigation 
projects because, at the time the Public Works Administration was 
organized and the applications for allotments were filed by the dis¬ 
tricts, the crying need was to “put men to work” through the con- 
stiuotlon of useftil and pwmanent public works for the good of the 
people. Public Works Administration did not receive the Nebraska 
applioatlons simultaneously, nor was It in a position, under the 
emergency conditions, to take the time to correlate every applica¬ 
tion within an area with all other applications from the same re¬ 
gion of the State. Bach application was considered on its own 
merit and without consideration of its relationship to the others. 
Consequently, allotment were made to the five districts In the 
order In which they were found eligible. ^ ^ ^ 

In the light of the ekperlenoe gained after construction started, It 
would have been much better if the Nelnuska applications had been 
fijijid simultaneously and oonsldered as a single program. A c<xn- 
blned State-wl^ development woiUd have eliminated any posall^ 


overlapping of constmotkm, and would have guaranteed <aie most 
efficient and economical set-up In the program of Nebraska water 
conservation. All changes which the Public Works Admlnistnition 
has recommended have been in an effort to eliminate some bf the 
conflicts which have resulted from separate project prognuns, and 
to provide for an economic set-up Which will provide ultumtely the 
greatest utilization of the water reeouroes and prove of the greatest 
benefit to the State as a whole. 

‘The picture Is further complicated because while the Loup, 
Sutherland, and TW-Oounty projects have as one of their objec¬ 
tives the generation, distribution, and sale of electric energy, 
the Sutherland and ‘IW-Oounty projects have as their principal 
objective the furnishing of storage water for irrigation. Both 
Sutherland and Trt-Oounty depend upon the flow of the North 
Platte River for their source of water supply and any action of 
one obviously affects the other. Because of ^ese common objec¬ 
tives and similar design, a coordinated plan of operation will not 
only accomplish the greatest utilization of the water resources and 
offer the highest degree of public service to the State, but will 
work also to the mutual economic operation of each of these three 
projects. Through coordination and cot^ratlon, the major dis¬ 
tricts can mset their oozximon problems on a common basis. 

I have digressed from my main subject becatise to those who 
have not worked directly with the construction at the projects, 
the present program of ooordlnation of the Lotip* Sutherland, and 
Tri-County projects might be difficult to understand. 

There is one other point upon which I would like to touch in a 
discussion of the Nebraska public power and irrigation program. 
In the construction of these projects, much controversy has been 
carried on because of the development of hydroelectrlclty. When 
considering the purposes of the projects, we must remember that 
they are designed, first of all, to serve Irrigation. The development 
of hydroelectrlclty is secondary, but very necessary. Rimnlng 
water through turbines doesn’t change its properties. It is Just as 
wet when it is sent down the irrigation ditches to be carried out 
over the fields, but It comes to the fields with a double advantage. 
In addition to providing the moisture needed for the cultivated 
crops, it has to a considerable percentage already paid for Its own 
irrigation servioe by first lending Itself to the generation of 
electricity. Without the sale of electrical energy to carry Its 
proportionate share of construction costs, the districts could not 
sell irrigation at the reasonable prices it is sold, and one that is 
within the reach of the farmers' pocketbooks. 

There are other reasons why the systems have been designed 
as multiple-purpose projects. This plan of operation offers the 
most advantageous use of money expended for construction. One 
dollar does the work of several when the same system embraces 
irrigation, flood control, generation of hydroelectrlclty, and other 
related purposes. This multiple design in the utilization of 
Nebraska’s water resources is the plan most in keeping with our 
present day mode of living. 

So neoessary is the sale of hydroelectrlclty In the program of 
irrigation service that the north and middle Loup districts Included 
as a part of their applications the plans for sending electricity over 
transmission lines to towns within their project temtories. Reve¬ 
nues derived from such service will assist them in repaying con¬ 
struction costs and in reducing the acre-foot charge for water 
service to the farmers. The two plans dovetail perfectly, and the 
districts are working out this phase of operation. CJooperatlve sup¬ 
port and an interchange In revenue Is given In that the north 
and middle Loup projects buy electrical energy from the major 
public power districts for resale to their local communities. 

A brief study of the physlcja nature of the three larger projects 
will indicate that their basic possibilities are designed Ideally for 
cooperative and coordinated ox)eration In order to secure the 
maximum development of water resources. 

The Loup project at Columbus Is primarily a run-of-the-stream 
generating plant, with only sufficient storage regulation to enable 
the project to carry a portion of the peaks of the power load served 
by the three projects. 

The water of the Loup River can be utilized by the project at 
all times up to the maximum capacity of the power canal, which 
is approximately 8,100 second-feet. This permits the regulating 
reservoir to be maintained at such a level that the plant can use 
the average water available and yet to a large extent carry the 
peak loads of the system. 

The Sutherland and trloounty projects form an almost un¬ 
broken chain on the Platte River from the Kingsley Dam near 
Ogallala to the Johnson No. 2 powerhouse, which is south of 
Lexington. The Kingsley Reservoir has sufficient storage capacity 
to regulate the flow of the Platte River almost 100 percent over the 
entire period tram 1080 to 1038, based on State water records 
available for that time. 

In the coordinated operation of these projeets, there are certain 
waters which must be passed at all times in order to satisfy prior 
water requirements. In the case of the South Platte River, no 
on-river storage facilltiee are available, but the flow to sokne 
extent can be utilized by the public projects by passing the water 
through certain canals, regulating reservoirs, and power plants 
which lie below North Platte but the points where the water 
is taken from the river by irrigators with prior water rights. 

To my mind. It Is this flexibility of the Sutherland and tri¬ 
county projects, permitting praotloally all the water In the river 
to be carried through their canal systems almost to the present 
diversion points of existing private cennpany ditches, which offers 
the greatest po^ble oonservatioii atong the Platte River, 
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For example, the water required hy privately owned dltoh com¬ 
panies In the Platte Valley between Brady and liexlngtcm oan be 
passed In a neat measure through the Sutherland Canal system, 
then the Su^eriand power plant, then the Jeffrey section of the 
tnoounty supply canal, then the Jeffrey power plant, and then 
be dlsohfWged b^ Into the river just above the head gates of the 
first two private ditches east of North Platte. Bending this water 
through the canals of the public projects, In my opinion, wUl 
eliminate to a considerable extent the river losses which are so 
marked In the wide river bed of the Platte throughout this section. 

Further, there is sufllolent capacity in the triootmty supply 
canal for the water requirements of the Blm Ore^ and Kearney 
Ditch Oa to be carried In the canal from North Platte and released 
back into the river at a point about 8 mUes west of the Blm Creek 
ditch head gatee, thus saving river loee in the channel for some 
60 to 70 miles. This arrangonent, 1 believe, will improve the 
problem of water delivery to these dltohee, a matter which has 
caused endless controversy. 

Betumlng for a mmnent to the actual operation of the i^ojeots 
themselves, I shall outline how it wlU he possible to secure the 
maximum utilization of the water of Nebraska'e rivers. 

As I have stated peevkmti^y, the Oolumbue project ^ould be 
operated continuously in order to make use of the water available 
from the Loup Blver, to the capacity of the canal system. Power 
generated vdU be olasmd as base-load power to a major extent, 
with suffidc^ dally regulation, however, to enable the plant to 
furnish peak power during the peak-load periods of the districts. 

The Sutherland and trlcounty projects must be operated, pri¬ 
marily, to furnish Irrigation water for the lands under their 
respective systems. In addition, operation must be carried on to 
Insure prot^lon of the rights of holders of prior water rights. 
In order to meet these two requirements, It Is necessary that the 
water released lor this puipose be disdiarged at a constant rate 
to the Irrigators. 

The power which can be generated with the water passed for 
prior water requirements, plus the water passed for the public 
districts* own irrigators, together with the flow of the South 
Platte River which can be passed through the trlcounty power 
plants, can be added to the power generated during low water by 
the Loup project. This combined generation class^ as base-load 
power, tnus comparatively Is unlfonn throughout the year. Every 
drop of water available can be used, first, to satisfy irrigation de¬ 
mands under the project systems, and, second, for power genera¬ 
tion to form the power generated by each of the districts to such 
a point that there should be very little so-called secondary or 
dump power. 

The Sutherland Reservoir, and the numerous small reservoirs 
along the trlcounty supply canal, make for flexibility of the 
systems In operation so that the projects oan. to some extent, 
store floodwater of the South Platte River which now Is imused. 
At the same time the water levels in the canal system can be 
maintained to permit operation of the power plants of the three 
projects and provide the necessary irrigation service. 

As an example of the operation which I have just discussed, let 
us take a typical day dtulng . the summer irrigation season. Let 
us suppose that the projects are completed and In full operation. 
Iiet us say that the Loup River Is flowing some 1,500 seoond-feet. 
The Loup project would be operating their regulating reservoir 
at variable levels between half of its capacity and full capacity. 
In other words, during peak psxlods they would be drawing their 
regulating reservoir down to carry the dally load peak. During 
the late night and early morning hours very little water would be 
taken through the Columbus plant, thereby relUUng the reeervob: 
which had been drawn down during the hours of peak load. 

This procedure could be followed andeUll allow the Loup project 
to utUlsBS all wafer avatlablA to It from the Loup Blver. At the 
seme time, we will say the Trloounty and Sutherland pro^eeta are 
running, the entlza flow of the Pla^^ through as much of thehr 
systems as possible for prior water xequlremente. In addition, they 
are releasing Irrigation water from their storage reservoirs for the 
ingatlon of lands under their own systeine^ Obviously it Is necet- 
eery that there be delivered into the canals a ccmttnuous flow of 
water to meet ir ri g a ti on requl r em ent e. Tt Is for thla servloe tiiat 
the numerous reservoirs along the Sutherland and lYicounty canal 
systems have their greatest value. 

It Is xxMslble by varying the level of these small reservoirs and 
running water through the various plants at different times to 
maintain not only a constant delivery of irrigation water to the 
canals but also to opsrate the power units as nearly as possible at 
their maximum efficiency. For example, the Jeffrey regulating 
reservoir oould be drawn down during peaks of power demand at 
a much faster rate than required by Irrigation delivenee, and the 
water stored In the Johnson regulating reservoir. During the next 
day the same constant rate of delivery could be maintained out 
of the Johnson regulating reservoir and the flow from the Jeffrey 
plant reduced and the peak load carried by a faster delivery of 
water from the Sutherland Reservoir into the Jeffrey regulating 
reservoir to refill it. 

This , flexibility in the operation of the systems, as well as the 
perfectly sjmchronlsed coordination of the Loup project, makes it 
possible for the districts to gain a two-purpose use of the waters 
of this State, and enables them to operate both as Irrigation and 
electric generation projects, with the mutual economic benefit of 
both. 

Much has been said, and much has been written, about the 
objectives of the Nebraska public power and irrigation projects. 


Even more has been said and written as to whether they will be 
able, physically, to accomplish these objectives. I know of but 
three objectives of the projects with which I have come In contact. 

These three objectives are: 

First. To develop and utUiee Nebraska's greatest natural resource, 
her water; 

Second. To furnish irrigation to as much land as possibly oan 
be served by the projects at the cheapest possible price; and. 

Third. TO utilize the energy In falling water as it winds Its way 
to the irrigation ditches by the generation of electric power to be 
furnished as reasonably as Is possible to the people of this State, 
and whose revenues are to be used to help pay the cost of furnish¬ 
ing supplemental water to Nebraska's farmlands. 

Personally, 1 know <a no reason why these public power and 
Irrigation projects, as they are being oonstructed, cannot fully and 
completely fulfill these objectives. The engineering work has been 
done skillfully and men recognized as foremost authorttles In the 
construction of projects of this nature hove been consulted tor 
approval of the designs. Without question, mistakes have been 
made in the building of these, public projects, but such m Int a ke s as 
were made have been c o rrec t ed. Every effort Is being made to 
bring about as nearly perfact operatton of th ese xnazt-^mads stme- 
tures as Is poMlbls. 

The question now is not. Will these projects work? It Is 
rather, Are the people of Nebraska giving these projects the sup¬ 
port necessary for their successful financial operation? These dis¬ 
tricts are businem organisations and for their Income they depend 
upon the sale of their services. It Is true they are organized for 
a public service, and are nonprofit corporations, but they must 
have a market and customers for their services just as a dnig store, 
a grocery store, or a meat market must have customers before It 
can sell Its commodities. . 

It Is difficult to oonoelve of projects more worthy of support 
than are these public power and irrigation dlsUricts looated 
throughout central Nebraska. That the present unoertal^y of 
agriculture Is a serious menace to the future economic importance 
of this region now is too obvious longer to be ignored. The Ne¬ 
braska Blue Book for 1938 states that crop prodtiotlon In general 
was reduced heavily by drought during the p^od 1034-68, and we 
know that 1939 was anything but a bumper crop year, where 
crops were dependent upon rainfall. Unfortunately, production ex¬ 
penses have not decreased proportionately, leaving the farmer 
with a low buying power Insofar as the sale of his commodities 
Is concerned. According to newspaper figures, over 1600,000 acres 
of land have passed from private to Insurance-company owner¬ 
ship. That Isn't a healthy situation for a State dependent solely 
upon agriculture as its basic industry. If the rest of the State 
then looks to the prosperity of the farmer as its yardstick for 
financial prosperity, the sensible and only possible solution of the 
problem is to give the farmer, who Is the first producer of wealth, 
an assurance for his Income. Now that central Nebraska has been 
provided with adequate Irrigation faculties to bring Irrigation to 
of suntss of sexnlartd farmlands. It Is up to the resldento 
of this region, and the entire State, to give the projects support 
by pxtrchaslng their services. There Is no alternative to that situa¬ 
tion. Without finanelai support the projects cannot operate; am 
without irrigation, the desolation of central Nebraska cannot be 
checked. . 

Due to the success of Irrigation along the Platte Valley, and 
beeatiae of the devastating effeets ^of con t i nua l drought years* 
Nebraskans are now IrrlgattonHOilnded. At preeent, plans are u»r 
der wmy ^or the formation of several new cUstricte along me 
xqatte in ttie more eaotem ooimtlee. Renewed efforts are being 
put forth by residents of the Re pu bl i ca n Valley In order to 
obtain i>bderal aUotmiMats for river flood-oantrOL and Irrigation 
proieote. The committees In ctaazge erf epons arlng the projects 
are doing everything posetole to make Nehmskans realize that 
the watecB of the BefmkUean ahoaiid be eoBSMifed. __ 

There Is no daid>t toat adt iitto nai torlgation pcojeete ara needed. 
IP a rm e r s certainly canacfteowllnuo to pay tacea^whea they have 
crops, the JoaS'of. taaoee'’affects the whole fltate*^ There kt 

a question.whien r lgiitlul l y can be .raised any r - - 

development of such projects. It Isxr't reasonable, and surely not 
fn k aepter with goed .b nMmaim ‘^ pKmc U om,^ to eipeet the Federal 
Oovemment or any In st ltutlon a to help b uil d more proj- 

ecte the people of Nebraidue fliat show that they have 

every Intention of supporting the public projects which have 
already been built, and which are now ready to render both irriga¬ 
tion and electrical service. 

The projects to be built will Involve many of the same engi¬ 
neering problems and difficulties as were encountered on those 
that have been constructed. Any new projects wUl require financ¬ 
ing from some source, either from the Federal Treasury or private 
capital, and when they are completed they must have the support 
of the residents of the particular areas in order to operate suc¬ 
cessfully. If. then, the citizens of Nebraska are really In earnest In 
wanting additional projects, the surest way to get funds Is to 
give to those projects already in existence the best kind of support. 

In conoluBlcn, I would like to repeat that the Nebraska public 
power and Irrigation projects can be operated in such a way that 
they will accomplish their objectives. Each project will benefit 
through cooperation and unified operation. Furthermore, the 
entire natte River Valley will have matly improved water condi¬ 
tions due to the full relation of the North Platte River by the 
Kingsley Reservoir, and the saving of water losses in the wide river 
bed, which oan be accomplished by the full use of the projects' 
canal systems. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway—Growth in Population and 
BeaUEstate yalnes in the Great Lakes Area As- 
nnred Upon the Completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 

OF MSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Jcmiuary 22, 1940 

Mr, CULKIK. Mr. Speaker, the soundest navigation and 
power project in the United States, If not in the world. Is 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. The project Is based 
on sound nationalism and tested economics. I feel 1 am on 
safe ground when I make the following conclusions as to 
this great national development: 

First. Its construction will add 3,576 miles to the coast 
hne of the United States by admitting ocean vessels from 
the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. It brings the seven seas 
1,200 miles inland! 

Second. It will mitigate, if not entirely cure, the economic 
handicaps of adverse transportation costs to the vast area 
in the interior of the American continent. This area em¬ 
braces 22 States with a population of more than 40,000,000 
people who gain their livelihood from agriculture and 
manufacturing. 

Third. Without doing violence to existing Investment it 
Win bring ^ectrlcity at low cost to the manufacturer, farmer, 
and house dweller in the northeastern part of the United 
States. 

These great and permanent benefits from this project have 
been frequently discussed by me on the floor of the House. 
Today it Is my desire to stress more particularly the stimulat¬ 
ing effects of the seaway on population and real estate In the 
Great Lakes area. 

The classic example of the effect of waterways on popula¬ 
tion and real estate Is found in the latter-day history of Corpus 
Christ!, Tex. Corpus Christl, Tex,, is an old city which did 
not really come Into its own until it was established as a Gulf 
port in 1926. In that year only 6,170 tons of cargo were 
moved out of that city. The port was improved and year by 
year the tonnage Increased until 1939, when the tonnage was 
6,000,718 tons. In 1920 It had a population of approximately 
25,000, but under the stimulus of maritime development the 
1940 census wUl show at least 60,000. This growth In popu¬ 
lation and in commerce is being reflected in one of the most 
remarkable real-estate developments in the history of the 
country. 

Mr. Ernie Pyle, a special writer for the Bcripps-Howard 
group of newspapers, says in a syndicated story which ap¬ 
peared in the New York World-Telegram on January 3,1940, 
that the development and growth of Corpus Christl is due in 
large iMOt to the fact that it had become a seaport. Mr. 
Pyle states that no city in America is growing faster than 
Corpus Christl, and that this year’s building permits total 
more than $7,000,000, with real-estate values going up by leaps 
bounds. 

Corroborating this, Mr. Pyle says: 

TWO miles oxit of the city limits a lot 100 by 400 feet costs you 
$5,000. In a yet-vacant section this side of that (which the owners 
are heading) the land is almost priceless. One man has 820 acres 
etui in cotton and has turned down $250,000 for it. 

Taking a leaf from the book of Corpus Christl, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the growth and development of the 
Great Lakes ports, upon the completion of the seaway, will 
be as remarkable. It is worthy of note that other Independent 
publicists, free from the Influence of selfish Interests, are 
agreeing with Mr, Pyle and say that when the St. Lawrence 
geaway is completed every city of the Great Lakes area will, 
within a period of 10 years take on an extraordinary ad¬ 
vancement in population and real-estate valuesj The sea¬ 
way will convert more than 85 Inland c om mu n ities of the 
United States into seaports. The following is the list of lake 


ports that will be profoundly and favorably affected by the 
completion of the St. Lawrence seaway: 

Lake STiperlor; Grand Marais Harbor, Minn.; XHttuth-BupsrlOr 
Hartsor, Minn, and Wla.; Oomnoop^ Harbor, Wle.; Aihland Bartimr, 
Wia.; Ontonagon Harbor, Mich.; Pxeeque lale Harbor. Mich,; Mar¬ 
quette Harbor, Mich.; Grand Marala, Harbor of Refuge, Weh.; War* 
road Harbor and Btrer, Minn.; Agate Bay Harbor. Minn.; Port 
Wing Harbor, Wia.; waahbum Harbor, Wla.; Bayfield Harbor. Wia. 

Lake Michigan: Maniatlque Harbor, Mloh.; Menominee Harbcnr 
and River, Mloh. and Wls.: Oconto Harbor, Wla.; PenEaukee Harbor, 
Wia.; Big Buamlco River, Wla.; Green Bay Harbor, Wia.; Harbors at 
Washington Island, Wie.; Algoma Harbor, Wia.; Kewaunee Harbor, 
Wis.: Two Rivera Harbor, Wia,; Manitowoo Harbor, Wls.; Sheboy¬ 
gan Harbor. Wls.; Port Waahlngton Harbor. Wls.; MUwaukee Har¬ 
bor, Wls.: Racine Harbor, Wis.; Kenosha Harbor, Wts.; St. Joseph 
Harbor, Micdi.: South Haven Harbor, Mich.; Saugatuck Harbor and 
Kalamaeoo River, Mich.; Holland Harbor, Mich.; Grand Haven 
Harbor and Grand River, Mich.; Muskegon Harbor, Mich.; White 
Lake Harbor. Mloh.; Pentwater Harbor. Mloh.; Ludlngton Harbor, 
Mich.: Manistee Harbor, Mloh.; Portage Lake Harbor. Mloh.; Frank¬ 
fort Harbor, Mich.; Leland Harbor, Mich.; Charlevoix Harbor, Mich.; 
Gladstone Harbor. Mich.; Petoskey Harbor, Mich.; Waukegan Har¬ 
bor, Ill.: Chicago Harbor, Ill.; Calumet Harbor and River, lU. and 
Znd.; Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Michigan City Harbor, Ind. 

Lake Huron; Cheboygan Harbor, Mich.; Alpena Harbor, Mich.; 
Saginaw River. Mich. (Bay City, Bssexville, S^lnaw, MUwaukee): 
Harbor ot Refuge at Harbor Beach, Lake Huron, Mich.; Mackinac 
Harbor. Mich. 

Lake Brie: Monroe Harbor, Mich.; Toledo Harbor, Ohio; Put In 
Bay Harbor, Ohio; Port Clinton Harbor. Ohio; Sandusky Harbor, 
Ohio; Huron Harbor, Ohio; Vermilion Harbor, Ohio; Lorain Harbor, 
Ohio; Rocky River. Ohio; Cleveland Harbor, Ohio; Falrport Harbor, 
Ohio; Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio; Conneaut Harbor, Ohio; Brie Har¬ 
bor, Pa.; Dunkirk Harbor. N. Y.; Buffalo Harbor, N. Y. 

Lake Ontario: Olcott Harbor. N, Y.; Rochester (Charlotte) Har¬ 
bor, N. Y; Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y. (Soduf Point); Little 
Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y. (North Fairhaven); Oswego Harbor, K. Y.; 
Cape Vincent Harbor, N. T.; Ogdensburg Harbor, N. Y.; Backetts 
Harbor, N. Y.; Morristown Harbor, N. Y.; Waddington Harbor, N. Y, 

Connecting channels: Detroit River, Mich. (Detroit); Black River, 
Mich. (Port Huron); Clinton River, Mich. (Moimt Clemens); Rouge 
River, Mich. (River Rouge); Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda 
Harbor, N, Y.; Niagara River, N. Y. (Niagara Fails). 


Labor Endorses Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23,1940 


LKZTKR FROM LOUIS P. MARCIANTB, PRBBIDSNT, NEW JERSEY 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Hioord> 1 include the foUowing 
letter which I have received from Louis P. Marciante, pres¬ 
ident. New Jersey State Federation of Labor, expressing ap¬ 
proval of the work which the Dies committee hsU performed 
and of Its continuation of the investigation which It is mak¬ 
ing into the activities of subversive groups within the United 
States: 

jASrUABT 19,1940. 

Hon. J. Parnell Tbomas. 

CoTiyressman, House OjJUfe BuikUny, 

WoaAfngton. D, O. 

Mt Dear Conorbssman: I take this opportunity to commend you 
and me members of your eommittee for your splendid contribu¬ 
tion toward the maintenance of our American traditions and 
American democracy in your investigation of subversive actlvitlee 
in our Nation. No one reallees better than myself the tremendous 
Inroads that have been made by subversive forces In our country. 
1 believe that any labor leader who is committed to our Amenoan 
traditions realizes as foreefuUy as I do, me progreai made by the 
eotmnunlstic dement estahliahed in certain branches of the labor 
movement. No labor leader I have talked with doubts for one mo¬ 
ment mat me apparent trend toward restriction of labor's right has 
been due, mainly, to the actlvitlee of Communist agitators and 
seekers of revolutton working within certain otganisatlons of or¬ 
ganized labor and using unionism as a cloak for their deetructive 
actlvitlee. 

New Jersey has been particularly harrasaecl by mis tiement. I 
have contended tor some years and charged that many of the leaders 
in the newer organlzattone were Communists and aa a result had 
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to Withstand the abuae that ttxay and their fellow travelerB heaped 
ttpon me verbally and through their publloatlona. X. therefore, 
feel particularly grateful to tout oomnUttee for the expoeuieO 
that have been made and whtcm have proven oonolualvely my con¬ 
tention that th ea e men were revohittozikta and not trade unlonista. 

I feel, however, that the work of your committee is far from 
having been completed and that there are many other things the 
people of this country oould loam by continu in g the work of your 
committee. You are, I am sure, familiar with we ead experlenoes 
New Jersey has bad with the Nazi bund and It Is my hope that you 
commit your investigation to expose the machlnatlans of these 
agents of a foreign power who would destroy the processes and 
institutions that guarantee us our freedom and democracy. 
With all best wishes for the perecmal wOU being of yourself 
and the memhers of your committee, I am. 

Most cordially yours, 

Louis P. MAaciAirri, 

President, New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 


Dr. Rizal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23,194$ 


ADDRESS BY HC^. HARRY B, HAWIS 


Mr. TYDINQS. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Rscoro an address delivered by former 
Senator Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri, who had much to do with 
one of the independence bills for the ^lipptne Common¬ 
wealth, on the subject of Dr. Rizal, who was one of the great 
Filipino patriots at the time of the Spanlsh-American War. 
Dr. Rizal was executed by a firing squad. He was a great Fili¬ 
pino hero, and there is so much of interest, lore, and Informa¬ 
tion in former Senator Hawes’ address that I ask that it be 
inserted in the Ricoas. The address contains some historical 
matter probably never heretofore printed; and anything that 
applies to Philippine-American relationships is not only inter¬ 
esting but may become increasingly Important in the future. 

In addition, 1 approve his observations on the subject of 
rehgious liberty end tolerance—a matter so signally demon¬ 
strated in the early history of my State. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcorx), as follows: 

My friends of the Filipino oommtmlty of Washington, rough, 
hard, beset by danger, with suffering, and with death, is the road 
to democracy. 

Through all the centuries men and women have made the su¬ 
preme sacrlllce In its pursuit and for Its attainment; and today, 
in the year 1030, are again giving all they have, upon the sea and 
the land, throughout Europe and Asia, for the return and the 
preservation of freedom. 

In the United States and in the Commonwealth of the Philip- 

g ines we have democracy; our problem Is not to secure, but to 
old, to retain, to preserve, and to perpetuate. 

The best way to that end Is to inform each generation what the 
preceding generations have done, to hold as beacon lights their 
heroic sacrilioes that future generations may live in liberty. 

If we gather about a Christmas tree, sing the old songs, tell the 
old stories, pass around the gifts, listen to the laughter, and watch 
the smiles of dear ones, we may forget for the day why we possess 
the opportunity for the gala period and right to enjoy peace azul 
freedom. 

Along the years that went before men had been preparing the 
way. And among these was Dr. Jose Rizal. National heroes some¬ 
time become heroes of all humanity. There have been men who 
at first have been a tmrch for a single nation and become a guiding 
beacon l^t for the wwld. Biaal was one of these. But a few 
months ago it was Poland, today it is Finland, who has through 
saoriflee refclndkid the sacred fire of democracy. 

Rizal, whom we now commemorate, was an artist, poet, author, 
physician, world traveler, and patriot. Hie destroyed with a book 
oruel oontrol, as Cervantes had destroyed with a hook false Imli^t- 
hood and the shams of a fanciful chivalry. 

Thirtythres PhUlpptas revolts stretched over SOO yean before 
he arose. 

The manner of Rizal*i death sent more men to arms than the 
war hugles of the King. 


On ZMoemher 80, 1800, troops of soldiers held badk the ipsople; 
Riaal walked to the appmntMl place; he requested that he be 
shot facing the squad; the officer in charge said he must Obey 
orders; he then smd that they aim at his heart, not his head. 

In the face of thb supreme test, he was calm. A military 
doctor, amazed at hie fortitude, inquired, **May I feel your pulse?*’ 
It was hardly a beat above normal. At the age of 86. the poet, the 
patriot, made his supreme contribution for democracy. 

He was oast Into an unmarked grave. Tbday, a gmt shaft, a 
noble monument, marks the spot. On this anniversary it is covered 
with wreaths and flowers. Men, each year, review his sacrifice and 
revitalize the cause of liberty. In many trips to your country, 
I looked morning and afternoon from my window upon the 
monument of a people’s love. It was not difficult to envision what 
went before, and it was always a compensation for the very 
small part 1 have had in advancing his desire for an orderly lib¬ 
erty through a democracy. 

Fifty thousand Filipinos in America pay him their annual 
tribute, today, as those In every province, in every barrio of **The 
Christian figMarhead,” Philippine bands play, people march and 
again recall sacrlfloe for liberty. 

That night, 43 years ago, Filipinos Sharpened their knives, oiled 
their muwets, and formed their army. Moving forward, driven 
back, again onward they went throufi^ the ordeals behind their 
visible leaders. The invisible but real leader was Riaal. Men sat In 
the trenches with him, they trailed through Jungles, they marched, 
they died, they gave their all as they went with him to the 
death that won victory. They carried the torch of democracy, but 
It was held in his lifeless band. 

Soft sentiment was not the cause. Bizal’s execution brought 
the realization that if a kindly man who raised his voice and 
expressed his ideas in a book should forfeit his life, then knowl¬ 
edge was treason, patriotism a crime, Justice was in shackles, and 
the quest for llbeity meant death. 

It was then better to die in open places than in prison. 

Rlzal’s execution was intended to be a deterrent. Instead, it 
fortified a fixed determination; it welded an unbreakable will for 
self-determination. 

Then foUowed 3 years of struggle until Spanish armed forces 
were driven into Manila and were there surroimded. Admiral 
Dewey entered the bay, sank every Spanish warship, and de¬ 
stroyed all forte. There was for a time friendly cooperation 
between Americans and the Filipinos. 

Then the American Army came; it entered the Spanish citadel; 
Philippine troops were not admitted.' This brought ill feeling 
and mlsimderstandlng. heightened by the absence of competent 
interpreters. 

In the war that began with that unhappy misunderstanding, 
which lasted 3 years, Americans lost 4,000 men, the Fllipinoe 
16,000, a toU of 20,000 lives. 

Spain had received $20,000,000 for a land and a people she 
could not deliver. 

War came through a mistake of motive. We can only speculate 
upon events, if what followed could have been known at the time. 

At the beginning of American occupation there was military rule; 
civil administration followed. 

After American soldiers, came school teachers, American execu¬ 
tives were succeeded by Philippine administrators, roads were built, 
sanitation was introduced, newspapers increased, education ex¬ 
tended, suffrage was granted, democratic court procedure was pro¬ 
vided, liberty was assiured, hiq^plness and understanding appeared. 

Repeated American promises of ultimate independence were made 
by our Congresses and our Presidents. 

The Philippines increased In population from 7,000,000 to 
16,000,000. Manila, the ancient oriental trading outpost for the 
Pacific, outgrew its walled city and extended for miles in all dlreo- 
tions. Ptom 200,000 it has now grown to 600,000. 

Americans remained, entered into business, Introduced the Ameri¬ 
can way. Under their inspiration, both Imports and exports grew 
amazingly. Today, taking in all of Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, and all Europe, we find, before the late war began, only 
Japan in Asia, Canada in America, and England and France in 
Europe, exceed the Philippines in pxxrchases from American farms 
and factories. 

You are our fifth best ctistomer in the world, and, in return, 80 
percent of all your exports are purchased in America. 

Commerce and religion are strong ties; but the most binding Is the 
imion found in a oommon love of democracy. Without it we oould 
not have the other things that bring contentment. It is worth 
fighting for—^Rlzal thought It worth dying for. 

Millions of men are in battle today that it may survive. 

A hundred years before Rizal’s time, men in America, through 
privation, suffering, death, after 7 years of struggle, decided for 
a government In which all oould participate and each have a voice. 
Purified by war, they met and wrote a set of rules called a Consti- 
tion. whi<m provided for government by a majority. 

The work seemed good, but wise men said there are certain 
rights that should be made definite and inalienable, a guide for 
leglslaturee, executives, and courts. 

The original draft described how a majority should rule, but 
It did not describe how a minority should not he disregarded. 

Wise men know that a minority of tod$y may In a democracy 
become the maj<»nty of tomozvow and a minority abused, wronged* 
coming Into control, might inflict punishment upon the late 
majority* 
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Following the revolutionary period of our oountry there came 
from the new border State of Sentuclcy reeolutloua with 

seicrch and eelzuie, the right of caetle, and Anally under the guid¬ 
ing hand of Jefferson, came the first 10 amendments, called our 
BiU of fiighte. tnus charter of civU and religious liberty tells 
a majority what it may not do; it denies not only the right but 
the power to do oertam things. 

TOBf knew the a nn a l s of tyrannies down through the ages. 
They were familiar with the records of despotism and oppression. 
TJoBj wm resolved to place safegtiards against repetition in our 
land. They protected America against the absolutism of the 
monarch, against the injustices of a majority. They marked a line 
over which a majority could not pass. They decided there oouid 
not be a nUe for one man and another for another man. 


If a man owned a farm, a horse, a dog, it was his property; 
it might be a factory, a bank, a railroad, a woman's home, or 
even the child's doll. They could be taken from their rightful 
owner oniy by gift, by sale, or due process of law. without the 
protection of which, provision for old age, support for the helpless, 
would all be lost. 


Freedom of speech, liberty to print, right of petition, trial by 
Jury confronted by the accuser, right of counsel, proof of guilt 
only beyond a reasonable doubt-~all these were guaranteed. 

And freedmn of worship was made Inviolable: A Chinese may 
have his Confucius, an East Indian Moslem his Mahomet, a 
Japanese his divine Emperor, a Jew hts Moses, a Christian his 
Christ, that is a matter of choice, a matter of conviction with 
which the State may not Interfere. 

Jefferson proposed that each man should select his own Ood and 
be a better man for the stronger conviction. 

As a statesman, he knew pioneer Americans came from diver¬ 
gent and antagonistic religious groups. There were 13 States 
with local control, and intolerance guiding one State might have 
been Puritan, another Baptist, another Presbyterian, another Epis¬ 
copalian, another Methodist, and another Catholic, sectarian wars 
might be waged, destroying all unity under one Confederation. 

Better a square with a courthouse, Justice In the center, with a 
Protestant church on one corner, a Catholic church on another, 
a Jewish tabernacle on a third, and a lecture hall on the fourth, 
than a regimented State-controlled temple for every man's Cod. 

Nearly 20 years ago. In the House of Representatives, I said, 
*Tt becomes the particular duty of those in a majority to insist 
upon the preservation of the ri^ts of the minority, and the fight 
against religious intolerance should be made by the Protestant 
for the Catholic and by the Catholic for the Protestant, and, 
because of numerical weakness, of both Protestant and Catholics 
for the religious rights of the Jew.*’ 

A score of years has passed and with added experience my 
mind has been strengthened in this conviction. 

Men last saw Rlzal before a firing squad. Time has marched 
on for nearly half a century. Always toward a goal he had before 
his eyes as the rifles flashed. 

If Providence permits, he now may view a successful revolu¬ 
tion In both thought and government. He may be saddened by 
the deaths at sea. In trenches, high In the air. In the shambles 
of wrecked cities while the struggle for democracy Is carried on. 

But If his vision reaches only his beloved Philippines, and its 
American partner, the United States. It will give him Joyful satis¬ 
faction. In the White House In Washington President Roosevelt 
supports a democracy In the Philippines; the leaders in both 
Senate and House, de^lte some small dissent, wish the Com¬ 
monwealth success. 


The Pacific Ocean has been kept clear. 

The Japanese attempt to strangle China, after 3 years’ efforts, 
has not been successful. The war goes on with barbarous 
ferocity; It gives grave concern to all tho\ 2 ghtful people for the 
Philippine future. 

My original biU was an Independence offer of 15 years' recipro¬ 
cal trade, and then, with experience, a plebiscite of all tl\e 
Philippine people In 1951. This was changed and the plebiscite 
was placed at the begiiming, so decision was made without the 
longer experimental period. 

President Roosevelt has sent as High Commissioners three able 
men representing the external policy of the United States. They 
made friends and are now strong advocates of PhlUpplno ad¬ 
vancement upon plans approved by FUlplnos. All agree, Jf a 
change comes, It must first be recommended by the Common¬ 
wealth. 


The greater the prosperity of your people, the greater the Induce¬ 
ment for their acquisition by a foreign state. 

We have before us Austria, Caechoslovakla, Poland, and now 
plucky Finland. With the American flag flying, soon to be siqj- 
ported by the world's greatest Navy, as an ever-great democratic 
Nation It will be Invincible; conquest could not suoeed, would not 
even be attempted. 

If Rlzal looks down, he finds in the ecclesiastical palace a native- 
born Irish archbishop, a man of broad humanity, sparkling wit, 
and tolerance; beside Catholic cathedrals are Protestant churches 
and a Jewish synagogue; native Philippine Governors of all Prov¬ 
inces and mayors ot all cities, a legislature selected by ballot, repre¬ 
sentative of the districts from which they are selected. 

Five thousand Americaias remain protected’ in property rights and 
civil liberties, with children and grandchildren. Fine old Spanish 
families fitting in and adjusting themselves to the new order. 

Oennan, Chinese, h^lng to cany on under Philippine 
leadexih^. ” 


FiUpinoi drUled. ready to fiklrt for their own land, mud oo e to 
fight for t beir thmA. the Untted Statee. 

And when Dr. Blsal loolcs into Malaoafiim, home of the old SiianiSh 
Oovemors. home of American Govenram, he will find in the seat of 
authority, formerly ooeupied by them, a native Filipino, His Baoel- 
lency Manuel L. Quezon, President of a Fhll4>ptne Commonwealth-- 
a Commonwealth that posaeases all the powers of each State of the 
American Union—Its international controd alone being limited. 

The latest history, that of this year, by Captain Sexton, records, 
In his Soldiers of the Sun: "A particularly refractory Insurgent 
captured at this time was MaJ. Manu^ L. <^ezQn. This 23-year- 
old youth had been a law student at the University of Santo 
Tomas at the outbreak of the insurrection and had forthwith 
enlisted In Agulnaldo's army as a private. Promotion had been 
rapid and an almost fanatical belief In the righteousness of the 
Insurgent cause motivated him to remain hostile to the Americans 
even after Agulnaldo’s prodaxnation. Following bis capture, he 
was rewarded for his efforts by 6 months’ Imprisonment. 

With the establishment of peace he engag^ In law practice and 
then drifted into politics, still a passionate, If peaceful, apostle cf 
Philippine Independence. 

Possessed of a brilliant mind, a pleasing personality, and capable 
of forensic eloquence, he saw his Ideals materialize 35 years later 
In his own inauguration as the first President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

He has his head In the air but keeps his feet on the ground; he 
has vision and plans and hopes of greater things to come but long 
experience with men will keep aspirations within practical 
limitation. 

Miles are of the same length, the oceans are as deep and wide; 
and yet the world hae grown smaller, voices come direct Into the 
home of each ^om all the capital cities of the world, from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and South America. 

And on this day come all the voices of the Philippines, in one 
grand chorus, proclaiming one name, "Rlzal.” 
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ARTICLE BY JOHN P. 6ENNINQ 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an article by 
John P. Senning, of the University of Nelwaska, upon the 
Unicameral Legislature of Nebraska, and its operation in two 
sessions. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

I From the National Municipal Review, vol. XXVni. No. 12, 
December 1989] 

One House, Two Sessions 
(By John P. Senning, University of Nebraska) 

"The one-house legislature, restoring the legislative branch of 
government to the coordinate position It once held and giving the 
direct repreeentatlves of the people as great power as that of the 
chief executive, Is the essence of democracy.” 

The first two sessions of Nebraska’s streamlined, unicameral legis¬ 
lature have clearly demonstrated the wisdom and foresight of the 
man who was responsible for its adoption. Senator Oboroe W. 
Noeris. 

Although the work of the legislature Is by no means perfect, the 
Institution and Its accomplishments are so generally accepted by 
the electorate that ail attempts to abolish It and reinstate a 
bicameral body have proved abortive. A measure Introduced in 
the last session to double the membership and return to partisan 
elections oouid not muster the requisite vote to force it out of 
committee. 

Another indication of the attitude of the electorate Is shown by 
statements of men running for State office that their determined 
opposition to the unlcamei^ legislature before adoption has now 
changed to approbation. 

One is constantly met with the question that, if the one-house 
legislature Is a success. Why have not other States followed the 
example of Nebraska. Newspapers and speakers throughout the 
United States have given the unicameral body much puMlcity, 
mingling fact, fancy, and misrepresentation. A speaker in Oall- 
fomla, for ixistanoe, announcMKi to his audience that Nebraska 
had onoe adopted a one-house legislature but had abandoned it tn 
disgust a few years ago; a writer In a nUdwestem newspaper gave 
an estimate of the 1939 session using 1937 statlstios. A politician, 
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Mldresslng a polltloal aolenoe club in a large State unlTeralty, 
asserted that wnator Norbis had told him In oonfldenoe that he 
wished he had not eponeored the unicameral legislature since It 
tailed to work out as he anticipated. Senator Norris wrote to the 
newspaper publishing the statement that he had never had any 
conversation with the speaker. 

Foimdatlon for the nonpartisan election of legislators was built 
upon the lox« and generally accepted use of the nonpartisan ballot 
for many olfiolals, Independent voting In general elections, and 
the crossing of party lines In the legislature when an important 
economic or social issue was before It. Naturally the party leaders 
resented further Inroads on party domination but the electorate 
as a whole has made little objection. 

In the first election In 1936, when there was a Democratic land¬ 
slide, 22 Democrats and 21 Republicans were choeen. In 1938, 
24 Republicans and 19 Democrats were elected. A statehouse 
reporter In commenting on this election said: **There are a few 
more Republicans than Democrats In the unicameral. Zf election 
had been on a partisan ballot the Republicans would have out¬ 
numbered the opposition at least 2 to 1, as election returns indi¬ 
cate. Thus we would have had a Republican legislature making 
faces at a Democratic Governor and vice versa, If faces can be 
made that way; and how much shorter and more harmonious a 
time would not have been had by all at the Capitol this winter.** 

A few legislators, who aspire to higher political oflace or who 
shifted responsibility In the bicameral legislature to the shoulders 
of the political parties, have denounced nonpartisan elections on 
the plea that le^slators are political orphans. 

Docs party Influence inject itself into the operations of the 
legislative body? In the first session the speaker was a Republican, 
the clerk a Democrat. In the second session there were predictions 
that since the Republicans had a majority of five the nonpartisan 
attitude would be discarded In the choice of legislative officers. 
The speaker is a Democrat and the Democratic clerk was re¬ 
elected by an overwhelming majority. In deliberation on measures 
which might be given a partisan slant there has never been a 
clear-cut allnement on a party basis. For Instance, the legislature 
has withstood enormous pressure from the political parties In both 
sessions for the enactment of a law providing for preprimary 
conventions. 

It has been contended by some that since the legislature Is non¬ 
partisan it lacks leadership. To answer that question one must 
first determine whether the people want a rubber-stamp legisla¬ 
ture controlled by the Governor or the party or whether they 
want legislation passed on the basis of thorough discussion and 
sound judgment illumined by facts. True, the legislature is de¬ 
liberate and the last session was the longest in Nebraska history, 
111 days. It must be taken Into consideration, however, that 
State legislation is now concerned with complicated and Intricate 
social and economic questions. 

In the extended debate on the electric power bills In 1939 the 
knowledge of and information on rates, public ownership, costs, 
and electrical machinery shown by the legislators, whether farm¬ 
ers. lawyers, or professional men, would have done credit to almost 
any body of men one could asemble. 

As a matter of fact, each member of the one-house legislature 
feels that he is a representative of the people and has the right 
to express his opinion untrammeled by any domination. A Lin¬ 
coln newspaper editor who has observed every legislative session 
beginning with 1601 says on this point: *'The fact is that there is 
leadership, but It does not rest In the hands of one man or several 
men, but In the power of reason and common sense.'* 

LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

The outstanding feature of the simplified procedure Is that at 
any and all stages of progress, from committee consideration to 
final passage of a bill, there is fixed responsibility which cannot 
be shifted or overturned by a second house. Every bill Is accorded 
a public hearing, announced 6 days in advance, so that everyone, 
whether lobbyist or private citizen, Is apprised of the time and 
place of the hearing. If a second or adjourned hearing is held it 
too must be given 6 days* notice. 

There are no secret executive committee eesslons. Though the 
public Is excluded the press Is always present and reports the action 
of the committee even to the votes of the members on Important 
measures. 

When a bill reaches the floor of the house It Is subjected to two 
thorough conslderatione. On the first calendar, called general file, 
the blO Is read section by section, debated, and amended if so 
voted. At this point It can be advanced to the second stage, select 
file, sent back to the standing committee, or indefinitely postponed. 

Three days must elapse between the first and second ooneldera- 
tlons and. In the meantime, the measure is In the hands of the 
committee on enrollment and review for a check-up on arrange¬ 
ment, phraseology, and correlation. That committee has no author¬ 
ity to make chs^es In bills without the consent of the legislature 
but by reason of the careful scrutiny given them it has already 
developed Into an important revisory agency. 

The second consideration, select file, really takes the place of a 
second house. Here bills are subjected to another thorough con¬ 
sideration, first upon the basis of recommendations by the commit¬ 
tee on enrollment and review, and second upon the merits of 
the measure as a whole. Only a specific amendment is permissible 
on select file. For amendments of a general nature the measure 
must be referred again to geheral file and, If amended, pass again 
through the committee on enrollment and review on its return 


to select file. With the spacing of time between the first and 
second considerations, judgments have matured, weaknesses, if any, 
have been discovered, and differences of opinion have been ironed 
out. 

After advancement from select file, the committee on enrollment 
and review makes a final check-up and engrosses the bill. It is 
then printed in final form and must be on the desks of the members 
for at least one legislative day before third reading and final passage. 

Instead of hasty legislation, as predicted by the opponents of 
the unicameral amendment, the one-house leg^ature has in fact 
slowed down deliberation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that almost every citizen, individually 
or through some organization, Is a potential or active lobbyist, there 
still persists the notion that the lobbyist la a dark and sinister 
specter which stalks through the legislature gathering up the hap¬ 
less victims of Its wiles. The lobby Is here to stay and has a distinct 
ffinction in legislation, through the expression of public opinion 
and the presentation of factual Information. In the one-house 
legislature the advance notice of public hearings gives everyone an 
equal opportunity to be heard. 

In each session there have been about four times as many regis¬ 
tered lobbyists as legislators. Powerful Interests have attempted 
to force members to support their bills but the legislative pro¬ 
cedure is so direct and open that no member can conceal his vote 
and none wishes to admit that he is the tool of a lobby. The right 
of a single member to demand a record vote also curbs the power 
of the unscrupulous lobbyist as does also the absence of party con¬ 
trol. The small house Is a deterrent to the efforts of the predatory 
lobbyist who is the loudest advocate of a large membership and 
partisan elections. 

LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE HARMONY 

The present Governor, who had been a State employee for 12 
years before he was elected chief executive on the Democratic 
ticket, began his first term when the last bicameral legislature, pre¬ 
dominantly Democratic, was In session. Two years later, during 
hlB second term, he faced the changed relationship with the one- 
house body. 

There were no serious clashes between the chief executive and 
the legislature In 1937 except that the Governor resented the in¬ 
crease in the budget above his recommendations. In the second 
session the relationship was that of 2 coordinate branches of 
the government working in cooperation. The Governor sent nu¬ 
merous messages to the legislature, particularly on the measures 
dealing with Federal-State relationships, giving the legislature per¬ 
tinent Information which he had received from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. He also called in chairmen of committees and commit¬ 
tee members to discuss bills in which he was Interested. In 1937 
he vetoed 17 bills, 1 of which was passed over his veto. In 1039 
he vetoed 6 measures. In every cass the veto was Imposed because 
of policy and not for faulty drafting or technical Inaccuracies. 

■ITie weakness of the legislature lies not in the legislative prod¬ 
uct, which has been considered very satisfactory, but In the volume 
of legislation Introduced—681 bills in 1937 and 623 in 1939. The 
members are working on various plans to reduce the number in 
the next session. 

This year the outstanding achievements accomplished by the 
legislature were the reduction of the budget by over $4,000,000 as 
compared with 1937, the reduction In the cost of the 1939 legis¬ 
lative session over that of 1937 by $2,000 (the total cost this year 
was $100,000), the defeat of 12 bills regulating various kinds of 
business, the passage of acts leading to a peaceful solution of the 
private versus public electric-power Issues, more drastic provisions 
in the county budget and accounting law, the placing of assist¬ 
ance on the basis of need, and the authorization of the supreme 
court to promulgate rules of practice and procedure for all courts. 

A word should be sold about the care with which the appropria¬ 
tions bill was prepared. The appropriations committee met the 
afternoon of each legislative day. The findings and results of each 
day’s work were mimeographed and distributed to members of the 
legislature the following morning. Every expending agency was 
called before the committee and Its accounts and spending prac¬ 
tices investigated. All bills containing appropriations were acted 
upon before the budget bill was brought out on the fioor and It 
contained every cent appropriated for the coming biennium so 
that the electorate might see the exact amounts Involved. 

ADVANTAGES OF SINGLE BODY 

Viewing the entire process of legislation in the one-house legis¬ 
lature, in comparison with the bicameral system, one sees that it 
centralizes responsibility In legislation, brings the whole legislative 
process from behind the multiplicity of barriers Into the open 
where the conscientious legislator has protection against measures 
of reprisal and double-crossing and where the chicanery of the dis¬ 
honest legislator is easily discovered; It brings to a common focus 
In a face-to-face discussion all the varying viewpoints as to the 
merits or demerits of a measure, which according to the test of 
experience is essential to Intelligent deliberation and enables the 
public to follow and understand the proceedings through simplified 
reporting by the dally press. 

It Is almost 20 years since the National Municipal Iieague pub¬ 
lished Its model State constitution. Although its compilation was 
the result of study, conference, and judgment of some of the sound¬ 
est and best-informed minds in the country, nevertheless one is 
struck, in the light of accomplishments and progress In State gov¬ 
ernment during the last two decades, with Its almost prophetic 
vision. The powers of the Governor, the executive budget, the crea- 
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Uon of juOiclAl oouaolls* home rule for cities, the merit system, and 
iMialative oouncils are familiar features of the laws or constitutions 
Os many States. 

The league's plan for a single-chambered legislature has been 
adopted by only one State, notwithstanding the soundness of the 
proposal. The one-house legislature, restoring the legislative 
branch of the govemment to the coordinate position it onoe held 
and giving the direct representatives of the people as great power 
as that of the chief executive, is the essence of democratic govern¬ 
ment, and It is the earnest hope of the advo«ybee of the unicsm-» 
eral body in Nebraska that this plan of the National Municipal 
League, which has lain almost dormant for the last 20 years, will 
become a living issue in the Commonwealths of the United States. 


Discontinuance of Chattanooga News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23,1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE NEW REPUBLIC 

Mr; NORRIS. Mr. President, a few weeks ago one of the 
great newspapers of the United States, the Chattanooga 
News, suspended publication. The story of the passing of 
that great newspaper is very well told In an article in The 
New Republic of January 16, 1940, written by Mr. Gordon 
Gaskill. I ask unanimous consent that the article may be 
printed In the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the New Republic] 

A NEWSPAPER 18 XCILLE3D 

(By Gordon Gaskill) 

At 4: 18 p. m. on Saturday, December 16, 1939, an opened switch 
stopped forever the presses of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, long 
one of the most aggressive liberal newspapers of the New South. 

The death of the News, violent and sudden, was the result of 
a foreclosure which lacked none of the suspense and tension of 
a good murder play. The leading characters: 

George Port Milton, 46. noted liberal editor and author; anti¬ 
lynching leader; close friend of Cordell Hull and for a time special 
assistant to the Secretary of State. 

Abby Crawford Milton, 64, his stepmother; suHragette leader; 
active Democratic clubwoman; poet. 

Roy McDonald, owner ot the Home Stores grocery chain in 
Chattanooga; RepubUcan enemy of pubHc power; publisher of 
the Chattanooga Free Press, rival afternoon paper which bought 
the corpse of the News. 

The action began in 1924 when George Fort Milton, Sr., died. 
His will left News stock in an imusual fashion; the majority of 
income went to Mrs. Milton, but the majority of control went to 
his son George. Mrs Milton had expected the News for herself 
and a rift quickly developed between her and her stepson, both 
talented, both strong-willed. 

In 1928 Milton was told that his stepmother was considering 
an attack on her husband’s will in order to gain the paper for 
herself and then sell It to Col. Luke Lea of Nashville, would-be 
kidnaper of the Kaiser, publisher of four large Tennessee dally 
newi^apers and. along with Rogers Caldwell. Involved in the build¬ 
ing and crashlxig of a labtilous southern financial empire. 

^ prevent both the rumored family court fight and the rumored 
sale, Milton agreed that year to buy out his stepmother's Interest. 
He paid the fat price of $296 per share and, with an associate, 
gave her a considerable amount of property—and personal notes 
for $270,000. This price, although high, then seemed not unrea¬ 
sonable. But In the fury of the depression, the load on Milton and 
the family newspaper was enormous and almost crippling. Mrs. 
Milton, however, declined to lighten the burden. Milton, bleed¬ 
ing the paper white, managed to pay her, within 8 years, about 
$400,000 in all. This from a paper whose clrcvilatlon was about 
40.000 at its peak. ^ 

Early In 1936, Bain McAUester (attorney for Mrs. Milton, onetime 
attorney lor and secretary of Roy McDonald’s Home Btores, also 
Moretarv at the Newt) devised a plan whereby Milton iwd hie 
associate could be relieved of the personal debt upon them.^It 
was transferred to the Chattanooga News Co. in this fashlpn: Ine 
paper's bonds were increased from $120,000 to $326,000 and its 
prtferred stock lasue from $100,000 to $180,000. Most of the new 
securities went to Mrs. Milton and her daiighters. 

Thus the financial burden on Milton was lightened, but at this 
rtSk: <1) If the bonds became delinquent Mrs. RlUton as majority 
bondholder could foreclose on the paper, and (2) if defaults were 


made on the preferred stock, this etook would eome into vottag and 
controlling power over the paper. Thus endeth the first act. 

There now enters a cross plot: The death battle betwee n ^ 
champion of the people and entrenched greed. From Its begmnlng 
in 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority had found a strong st^ 
porter In the News. And in 1934 Milton opened a oampai^ to 
bring cheap municipal electricity to Chattanooga, then served by 
the Tennessee Electric Power Co., a subsidiary of Commonwealth 
& Southern. It was a furlcms, bitter fight without quarter. Com¬ 
monwealth A Southern ccmtiibuted $90,000 to the Citizens’ and 
Taxpayers’ League, which fought puhUc power. The local utUlty 
arrant to have two pieces of real estate transferred to more 
than a hundred of Its employees, thus enabling them to vote in the 
city election. Whisky, generally believed to be bought by power 
Intereets, was distributed near the polls. By suppcMrtlng the rights 
of trade-unions In a city whose 400 were wealthy manufacturers, 
Milton had already won powerful and unfmglving enemies. His 
personal stubbornness had won more, and at the peak of the 
war he often lunched alone at the exclusive Motintaln City Club. 
These foes quickly Joined the T. £. F. Co. In its battle to destroy the 
News by killing its advertising. The Chattanooga Hines, parent 
and yet stepchild of the New York Times, took the power com¬ 
pany's Bide. But the News did not yield and in 1936 the people 
of Chattanooga voted, more than 8 to 1, for p^Ilc power. 

The News was never forgiven Its victory. The power con^iany 
was determined to keep fitting as long as there was an injunc¬ 
tion left in America. It Joined with other power Interests in the 
now famous Eighteen Companies suit against the T. V. A. Biit 
to continue the war it needed a newspaper. The Times was sulking 
in its tent and was disinclined to take up the cudgels anew. 

Thus on September 1, 1936, a new afternoon dally suddenly 
entered the lists to compete with the News. It was the Chattanooga 
Free Press, until then a free semiweekly throw-away sheet, printed 
by Roy McDonald to advertise his grocery stores. The complete 
ramifications of the financial backing of the Free Press are not 
entirely known, but some little of It appears in public records. 
In November 1938 the Tennessee Railroad and Public Utilities Com¬ 
mission charged that the Tennessee Electric Power Co. bad com¬ 
mitted 917 specific acts of "undue preference and advantage" in 
favor of the Free Press and the Home Btores. 

Prom September 1936 (when the Free Press became a daily and 
began to do battle for the T. B. P. Co.) until January 1938. the Free 
Press was allowed to become delinquent in Its light bill to the 
tune of thousands of dollars. It was, incidentally, in January 1998 
that Senator Nobbxb had introduced a bin calling for an investi¬ 
gation of utility propaganda against public power. On that date 
the Free Press owed more than $6,000 for power; the Home Btores 
owed $16,265.79. The commission ordered Immediate payment. 
Curiously both paper and stores were allowed the 5-peroent dis¬ 
count for prompt ^yment—more than a year late. 

The congreselonal committee investigating the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority found that the T. E. P. Co. was the largest advertiser 
of the Free Press—and that the T. E. P. Co. had stopped advertising 
in the News 1 week after the public voted for the power bonds. 
Thereafter, for 3 years, the News received only $240 In T. E. P. Co. ad¬ 
vertising; the Times got $40,000; and the Free Press, during only 
2^2 years, got more than $90,000. "Moreover," the congressional 
committee reported, "the power company paid the Free Press for 
such advertising at an abnormally high rate." For example, the 
power company paid $198 per Inch, whereas a comparable customer 
paid only 549 cents. (The State cammlsslon termed this a "method 
whereby the newspep^ was enabled to receive money from the 
power company.") 

Both State commission and Investigating committee noted an¬ 
other form of subsidy. The latter reported: **The largest holder of 
Free Press preferred stock (outside of Boy MlcDonald, the publisher) 
is Silas Williams, an attorney for the Tlenneesee Electric Power 
Go. During the faU of 1987, the power company paid Mr. Williams 
$10,000 for legal services of an undetermined nature; during the 
same period, Mr. Williams purchased $10,000 worth of Free Prees 
stock." X>raw your own conclusion. 

Two dallies could not prosper In Chattanooga’s limited afternoon 
field and the News suffered the vldssltudee of virtue. The Free 
Press, oddly enough, never seemed to mind its obvious losses. 

The attack on the News was withering, but Milton retrenched 
and prepared to fight. He formed a new company which leased the 
paper and began to operate It with radically diminishing losses. 
Advertlslx^ boomed and when the T. B. P. Co. sold out to the 
T. V. A. in August 1939, It seemed that the days of the Free Press 
were numberecL Thus act two ends on a XM>te of optimism. 

But In the final act, the forces presented In the first two com¬ 
bined to destroy the News. Interest and amortization payments 
on the bonds and payments on the preferred etook were an intoler¬ 
able burden on a paper already flghtlxig for Its life. The payments 
were defaulted In the summer of 1939 and Milton began efforts 
looking toward a short moratorium. Four Insurance companies, 
controriing some $120900 of the bonds, were inclined to grant the 
respite. Reassured by their sympathetic attitude. Milton devoted 
himself to directing the News In a sensationally rapid gain in 
advertising. Then in October rumors circulated In Chattanooga 
that the Free Press and allied Interests, hostile to MUton, were 
trying to induce the bond and stockholders to foreclose and sustMxui 
the paper. _ ^ 

The denouement came on November 29. A messenger from Sam 
McAUester delivered to Milton a proposal by Roy Mdponald of the 
Free Press addressed to the stock and bondholders of the Nows. 
McDonald offered to buy out the News, paying about $60,000 In 
cash, along with bonds and preferred stock In a new corporation, 
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•ubjeot to a moratorliim. The offer waa to expire at 6 

p. m.; It was delivered to Milton at 5:16 p. m. Apparently Milton 
realized for the flrat time the gravity of the situation but felt that 
all was not yet lost. The deed of trust provided that 90 days must 
elapse before the trustee could foreclose the paper after giving 
formal demand. And no demand had yet been served on Milton as 
president and general manageiv-or so he believed. 

On the morning of Z>eoember 1, he called all employees into 
his oflioe and advised them of the peril. They voltintarlly agreed 
to take pay cuts amounting to $700 per week—^the amount neces¬ 
sary to meet the weekly pa 3 rments on the bonds. That afternoon, 
MUton told the bondholders about the pay cut that would guar¬ 
antee the payments. He also revealed he would have $15,000 In 
new working capital. The insiirance companies seemed Im¬ 
pressed; but the majority bondholders (representing Mrs. Milton) 
declined to answer. 

Milton described the crisis to his employees in another meeting 
Saturday morning. The amount of the delinquency stood at 
$16,000; MUton confessed he was unable to lay his hands on that 
much ready cash Immediately; he had already mortgaged his 
home and borrowed to the limit of his life insiurance. The em¬ 
ployees decided to raise the money themselves. 

That night, a delegation of nearly a hundred employees called 
on Mrs. MUton, appealing to her to save the family newspaper. 
It was a fantastic scene. Printers who had known no other 
paper but the News during their lives pleaded with her. tears 
In their eyes. Reporters who had spent 25 years on the News 
made speeches. Mrs. Milton said the matter was out of her 
hands. Actually McDonald's offer to buy the News had already 
been accepted. 

The delegation then went to Sam McAUester’s home. He told 
them that the deal was closed and that there was nothing they 
could do to save the News. Still hopeful, the employees continued 
raising that $15,000 fund and, on Wednesday morning, it was com¬ 
plete. Some sold their cars; others borrowed on insurance; still 
others mortgaged their homes and appealed to friends. Reporters 
“touched” news sources on their beats; two newsboys put up 
$100 each of their savings. 

That afternoon, Milton and representative employees offered 
the $15,000—covering the full delinquency—to the trustee, on 
the condition that the News be allowed to continue as formerly. 
But the majority bondholders (Mrs. Milton's representatives) de¬ 
clined to take it. They Instructed the trustee to demand immedi¬ 
ate physical possession of the News. Even then, Milton prepared 
to fight. He had not, he said, received the formal demand re¬ 
quired by the deed of trust, and he believed he still had 90 days 
of grace. But here he had a rude awakening. In July, the bank, 
as trustee, had sent to Milton a letter (not registered) instructing 
him to comply with the sinking-fund provisions of the deed of 
trust immediately. A copy was also sent to the secretary of the 
News, Attorney Sam McAUester. 

Apparently, If he received this letter, Milton did not consider it 
to be the formal notice of demand as required by the deed of 
trust. For if he had recognized it for the harbinger of disaster It 
was, it seems he would surely have acted with the energy he dis¬ 
played when the true situation burst on him. He could have 
raised the delinquent money and obtained the voluntary pay cuts in 
July Just as well as in December, But the race was over. Milton’s 
attorneys advised him that the letter had Indeed constituted a 
notice. They told him he could not successfully resist foreclosure. 

Thus on December 16—the nineteenth anniversary of the open¬ 
ing of its new building—the News went down with all flags flying. 
It died In the fifty-second year of its useful life and, paradoxically, 
enjoying Its best business health in 6 years. It had gained steadily 
in advertising and its circulation was honest and sound. The oper¬ 
ating cash-out-of-pocket loss for the first 10 months of 1939 was 
only about $35 per week, and the paper would have finished the year 
in the black, thanks to Christmas advertising. It did not die; it 
was done to death. 

On its final day the News published two Instead of its normal 
three editions. At 3:08 p. m. the last page went to the stereo¬ 
typers. In the city rooms a cardboard helling Hitler (booty of a 
football game) stood with his arm bent so that the outstretched 
fingers touched his nose in vulgar defiance. A copy boy left, out 
of habit punching the time clock. Associated Press and United 
Press teletypewriters ran imwatched, their ribbons of news coiling 
on the floor. There was a crap game, for this was pay day, albeit 
the last. 

At 8:28 four chimes sounded throughout the building, signifying 
that the presses were starting for their last run. There was silence, 
followed by the thunder of the accelerating presses. The last press 
run was set at 19,650 papers. As the counting device approached 
19,000 Milton was called. He walked through the composing room. 
Shaking hands with all the printers, wishing them Godspeed. 
There were many tears. 

The pressroom was crowded. Milton walked to the control 
switches. The presses roared at full speed, screaming their swan 
song. A pressman, watching the counting device, lifted his hand. 
Milton pressed a black button and, unwillingly, the presses began 
slowing down. In a moment they were still. E^ton reached down 
and picked up the very last issue. 

Then he managed to smile, waved his hand, and walked away. 
It was not a moment for speaking. 

Milton published his farewell statement \mder a fotir-oolumn 
spread on page 1. 


“Perhaps,** he wrote, **[the paper's] doom resulted from the fact 
that it has believed in principles. Nonetheless, I am sure that no 
newspaper is worthy of public trust and confidence unless It Shan 
be ready and willing to sacrifice itself for what those who direct it 
believe the public good.’* 

A few hours before the News closed, Milton was offered $15,000 
by Free Press interests If he would agree not to publish a newspaper 
in Chattanooga for the next 5 years. Although the cash must have 
glittered before hlzn, he declined. 

The fear Implicit in that offer has already come true. Milton has 
already obtained a charter for a new paper to be called the Evening 
Tribune, another afternoon daily. It is expected to begin publica¬ 
tion about January 22, and a new press is on its way to Chatta¬ 
nooga. The old News circulation lists are properties of the indi¬ 
vidual carriers, not of the paper Itself; thus the new paper expects 
a ready-made subscription ox about 20,000. Although MUton has 
lost much, he has rid himself of a $476,000 debt. The Free Press 
has assumed that debt and has still not obtained a monopoly of the 
afternoon field. 

The new paper is capitalized at $26,000, with 10,000 shares of 
no-par value. A considerable portion of these is being sold to the 
public at $10 a share. Milton already has obtained a good amount 
of backing. He won much admiration during the crisis of the News 
by his efforts to cushion the shock for his employees. 

The new Tribune, expected to be more than ever a ‘‘people's 
paper," has a fighting chance for success. It is impossible to stamp 
out overnight the spirit of a paper which has played so vital a part 
in a city for 51 years. The Free Press is Republican, antilabor, 
archconrervative; the Times, like Its New York parent, is motherly, 
sedate, lukewarm. The News was a liberal Democratic paper in a 
city that is overwhelmingly Democratic. Despite a 6-day Newspaper 
Guild strike last May, the News enjoyed generally the confidence 
of organized labor, which adopted many resolutions deploring its 
passing. 

Milton's “Paradise regained” will be as fascinating a story as hls 
“Paradise lost.” 


William Edgar Borah, George H. Mallon, and Other 
Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, we have at the state 
funeral of Senator William Edgar Borah of Idaho done 
homage to a great American citizen and patriot, and it is 
well that we have done so, for he was indeed a true patriot, 
giving to the Nation at all times, like every hero, the last 
full measure of devotion. 

In America today we have another class of heroes whom 
we honor with lip service, the great heroes of our wars 
who have performed their heroic deeds on the bloody bat¬ 
tlefield of some foreign land and on whom we have as a 
result bestowed the Congressional Medal of Honor and other 
badges to indicate our approbation and appreciation. That 
they bared their breasts to the cold steel of the enemy or 
to the hot poison gases, that representative government 
might live, we, the people, are fully conscious, but the Con¬ 
gress of the United States has been too busy with itself or 
too immersed In other things to give attention to the needs 
of these heroes and of their widows and orphans. 

We give to the wives of deceased members of Congress 
$10,000 in cash, but to the wives and families of our war 
heroes we give such a miserable pittance that most of them, 
deprived of the support of their husband and father are 
living In poverty, rags, and squalor. A sad commentary, in¬ 
deed on the ability of the Members of Congress to do the 
things which will foster and promote the type of Gtovernment 
which makes men want to die for it. In fact, the rank and file 
of our doUar-a-day soldiers have been and are being mis¬ 
erably treated, notwithstanding the apparent and the immi¬ 
nent need for some more heroic service, if we are to preserve 
government dedicated to freedom, to liberty, and to indi¬ 
vidual human justice. 

But to think that in the case of men especially cited for 
their valor and for heroic deeds done above and beyond the 
call of duty, we should be so forgetful and so unmindful that 
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we muid let ftjsn die in mvatr and want, and that 'we 
wWHd let tihetar widows and origans sudler lor years onend- 
Ing, Is aJffldst betyond human comprehension. That this Is 
true and that tt is ^ling on every day is a fact which can 
be proven by ettbic tnt two illustratians. Tbme are many 
others. 

Ihe first of these Is In my own district In MinnPApnMa 
where the widow and two children of Capt Oewge H. Mallon, 
one of ns«tdnE*s Hundred Heroes of the Woiid War are 
firing, and the second is the case which was reported front¬ 
page In this morning's Washington Tlmes-Herald as follows: 

(ITtom tbe Wmhiagtcm Tlmas-^Btoraia ot January 22, 1940) 

m3KE, WWOW CAIT'T ATTEND CHRISTENING—GOT BID TO NAACE SHIP 
AFTER RBRO HUSBAND 

JNbw Voul, JEanuary 21.—Because the l>e|MrtmeQt wMits her 

to christeo the destroyer It will name after her hero husband 
Boofi, Itca, Sadie X». Mohssen was unceremonlouidy yanhed from her 
poverty'^lckezi seclusion today. 

In her four-«room Flatbush apartment Mrs. Monssen ruefully 
dii^yed the official invttaUon to the christening in Puget SouimI 
on the Padfio coast. 

*1 have little or no money to Uve on.*’ she said, ‘’and th^ ash 
me to tra^l across the country.” 

Mrs. Monsaen Is living on remote Rutland Road, under the 
name of Munson, to hide her plight from her old friends. It 
Is the second haven she has sought since she lost her home in 
Brooklyn beoause she was unable to maintain H. O. L. O. mort- 
ge^ payments out of the $30-a-month pension the Navy gives 
her. 

She gave up the home In 1938 rather than be evicted. Now 
ahe lives with her daughter. Bally, 27, a former chorus girl, who 
does occasional work for the W. P. A. 

Mrs. Monssen Is the widow of Lt. Mons Monssen. who was 
awarded the Oongresalonal Medal of Honor in 1904 for heroically 
saving the battleship Misscmri by fighting a gun-turret blaae 
durU^ target practice. 

Thirty dollars a month for the widow of a man honored 
with the Congressional Meded of Honor who gave his life for 
his country as Captain Mallon did, and as others likewise have 
done. Read here the exploits of Captain MaHon as taken 
from the Government flies: 

Mallon. George H. In the Bols-de-Forgcs, Prance, September 26, 
1918. R—Minneapolis, Minn. B—Ogden, Kane. G. O., No. 16, 
W. D„ 1919. Captain, One Hundred and Thirty-second Infantry, 
Thlrty-thlM Division. 

Becoming separated from the balance of his company beoause of a 
fog. Captain Mallon. with nine soldlerB, pushed forward and at¬ 
tacked nine active hostile machine guns, capturing all of them 
without the Itass of a man. Continuing on through the woods, he 
led hlB men in attacking a battery of four ISS-mUlImeter howitzers, 
which were in action, nishlng the position and capturing the bat¬ 
tery its crew. In this encounter Captain Mallon personally 
attacked one of the enemy with his fists. Later, when the party 
came upon two more machine guns, this officer sent men to the 
flanks while he rushed forward directly in the face of the fire and 
silenced the two guns, being the first one of the party to reach the 
swst. The exceptional gallantry and determination displayed by 
GsU^tain Motion resulted In the capture of 100 prisiHiers, II machine 
guns, foiu* 188-cnlUimeter howitzers, and 1 antiairoraft gun. 

Twice wounded in action, signally decorated by the Allied 
Powers, he died a premature death and left behind a family, 
«i.n.ri a record for valorous and heroic patriotism. listen to 
his record as I give it to you in more detail: 

In May of 1917 he entered the first officers' training camp at 
Port Shilling, Minn., and, upon completion of his training course, 
was oommisflAoned a captain and sent to Camp Dodge, Iowa. From 
Oamp Dodge be was sent to Houston, Tex., Where he was assigned 
to Company E, One Hundred and Thirty-second Infantry, Blxty- 
•Ixth Briga^. Thirty-third Division. 

The Thirty-third Division sailed for Prance In May 19X8 and went 
into action in the Somme sector in June 1918. The One Hundred 
and Thirty •second Infantry participated in the following battles: 
Albert, Bamel, Harbonnlers. Mort Homme. Dun-Sur-Meuse, Oon- 
•envoys, Boto de Chaume, Dannervoux, St. Hilaire, and Butgnevllle. 
Captain M**^^***” covered bimawif and his organization with glory. 
After the war, when Oeneral Pershing set about to locate the posi¬ 
tion of the American lines, he called v^n Captain Mallon to 
assist him, especlaily with recoid peitahilng to the SoDome sector. 
Ouptatn Mahon was was twloe wounded, first In July and again in 
October. He eurvlved and came home to X)e of further servloe, 
Aivia time to his oonamuntty In which he lived. He served two 
terms as oountv eoiumlndoner vbd was a eandidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, l^lso served as the business manager of the MUme- 
apolis Building Trades Council. 

General Pershing was asked to Batne the outstanding heroes of 
the World War^ and the name of Capt. O. H. Mallon la on 
list of Pershing’s One Hundred World War Heroes. Cap¬ 


tain Mallon was awarded the CoUowlng latdals for hmvmy In 
action: Congressional MedM of Honor, French Croix de Guerre With 
ptfim, French Legion of Honor, Italian War Cross. Belgian Medal of 
Honor, Military Order of the Puxple Heart, United mates Vietery 
Medal, and a citation ior valor la the l^sillppine Insurreotlon. 

Captain Mallon passed away at the Tetarans^ Hospital in 8t. Cloud 
on the 2d day of August 1884. 

As a oonsoQuenoe of tMs condition cf affairs, and being 
positive that the best people of Amertea are not In aeoord 
with our neglect and misconception oi our duty to them 
brave and heroic men and to their lonely, grief-stricken 
families, I have prepared an amendment to the Medal of 
Honor RoU Act erf April 27, 1916, which act provides for a 
special pension of $10 per month for these men after they 
reach 65 years. My amendment is as follows: 

A bill to liberalize the provisions of the Medal of Honor Roll 
Act of ApeU 27, 1916 

Be it enacML, ^tc., That the act entitled “An act to establish 
in the War Department and In the Navy Department, respectively, 
a roll, designated as ’the Army and Navy medal of honor roU’, 
and for other purposes,'” as amended fU. B. C., 1014 ed., title 
34, sec. 865: title 38, secs. 391-394), is amended as follows: (a) By 
striking out *’who has attained or Shall attain the age of 66 
years” in the first sentence of section 1: (b) by striking out 
special pension of $10 per month for life, payable monthly” 
in the first aentenoe of section 3 and Ineertlng ki lieu thereof 
*‘a special pension of $30 per month for life, payable monthly, and 
when such person attains the age of 65 years, $40 per month for 
life, payable a n onthly”; and M by adding at the end of such section 
3 the foliowimg new paragraph: 

’’When any such special pensioner dies leaving a widow or a 
minor child or children surviving him, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs under such rules and regulations consistent with 
the pension laws ae he may presorlbe, shall pay such surviving 
person or persons a special pension at the rate of $40 per month, 
which, in case there is more than one such surviving person, shall 
be apportioned as the Admtnietrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
prescribe.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by section 1 of the act shall take 
effect on the let day of the month following the month during 
which this act is enacted, and no benefits shall be payable for 
any period prior to such day by reason of the -enactment of such 
amendments. 

Under this amendment we will pay these men If they 
Burvive their heroic acts, a special pension of $30 per month 
before they reach 65 years and $40 per month thereafter, 
wiih tile same amount to their families If surviving after the 
death of the father. 

Even this Is a small pittance to reward so great service and 
jsacrifloe, and had Captain Mallon lived, It would not have been 
asked for by him, as is indicated by his oft-repeated state¬ 
ment recently guoted In the lyHnneapolis Lab^ Review as 
follows: 

He was a brave man, but he was a modest man. 

When time and again he was decorated he always declared as 
the decorations were being pinned on him, ”You should decorate 
my men as well as me. They are Just as deserving of decoration as 
I am.” Bare handed and alone Captain Mallon captured an enemy 
machine-gun nest—there is no finer example of a brave and noble 
man, nor of unselfishness and sacrifice. 

Hls death was no doubt hastened by the physical and men¬ 
tal shocks he sustained when wounded, and also by the other 
nerve-racking experiences of war service. How can anyone 
escape harmful reactions from such experiences? Anyone 
who has been In any kind of an accident, automobile or other¬ 
wise, knows they are never gulte the same again, and such 
an experience is only one of similar but worse, daily and 
even hourly experiences in war service. 

Had he lived he would have provided well and amply for his 
family. His salary had ranged around $300 a month in life 
and now the family struggles on about one-tenth of this sum. 

I hope the members of the Invalid Pensions Committee, 
to Which my amendment will he referred, and all Members 
of the House and Senate will take up this cause at once and 
Bee that a great wrong shall be righted without further and 
unforgivable dday. 

T^ere may be other methods of acompllshing our bblec- 
Uve. If 80 ,1 have been unable to unearth them, atthouiA X 
have madte a considerable study of the problem. Notibing 
has ever been done lor any of the Pers h i n g Hundred Heroes, 
the most outstanding of many immortals of the Wodd War« 
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In support of this statement allow me to quote W. C. Gilbert, 
Director of Iiegislative Reference Service of the Congres¬ 
sional Library: 

V7e have oheched the United States Statutes for any action by 
Gongreas with respect to any of the persons Included In General 
Pershing’s Hundred Heroes of the World War. No action of the 
sort is found. There were, however, a number of bills introduced. 

So let US do something about it, by adopting the above 
amendment at once. 

Government Ownership of Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ARIIOLE FROM FORUM MAGAZINE 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Recoiu) an article from the Forum 
magazine entitled “Should Government Own Our Utilities?— 
A Debate.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Hscord, as follows: 

[From Forum Magazine] 

Should Govekhment Own Our Utilities?—^A Debate 

I. POWER BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

Housewives in the Puget Bound city of Tacoma pay $1.70 for 
100 kilowatt-hours of electricity. The same amount of power costs 
$3.09 in San Francisco, $3.65 in Chicago, $4.70 In New York, $5.24 
in Boston, and $6.25 in Tampa. There Is a municipal power plant 
in Tacoma. The rest of these communities are served by private 
utility companies. 

The woman in Tacoma who wants to lighten her tasks can cook, 
refrigerate, wash, and clean with electricity and pay $5.30 for 500 
kilowatt-hours. At many places in the Nation this alleviating of 
household drudgery is denied to millions al people In the lower 
inoome groups; 500 kilowatt-hours in New York, for ex am ple, cost 
$12.05. 

The Federal Government has completed great hydroelectric dams 
on the Tennessee, Colorado, and Columbia Rivers. These develop¬ 
ments encompass huge ^cpenditures. Grand Coulee Dam, now 
under construction In northeastern Washington, alone to requir¬ 
ing $181,101,000. Such projects as this and the T. V. A. point toward 
a national policy of public ownership. 

PuMlc ovmertiiip invariably means cheaper rates. One himdred 
kilowatt-hours in Tacoma cost less than 40 kilowatt-hours from 
pHvate companies in nearby towns. Cleveland consumers pay 
V8.30 for pubUo power-btUed at $11.90 by the private utility in 
Toledo. Los Angim bitys ^eetrtet^ f ro m Boulder Dam and en)o^ 
the lowest rates in OalifOenla. Po wer from the Federal dam at 
Bonneville is helping the Oregon town at Eugene charge a com*- 
mecdal rate of $18 J8 for 750 kilowatt-hours, a few mUttm away, in 
Oorvalha, storehoepem' pay a private utility $27^15 for the same 
servloe. 

Congremman John E. BAiocm, of Mtostostppt, says that T. V. A. 
rates throughout the country would reduce the national electee 
bill $088,078,000; TRooma rates would reduce It $1,100,833,000. 
People In the State of New York now pay twice as much for 
eleotrlolty as they would under the rate schedule of the T. V. A. 
Florida's citizens pay considerably more than twice as much. 
Two htmdred and fifty kilowatt-hours from BonneylUe Dam will 
cost less than 100 kilowatt-hours In Boston. 

For many years the claim has been made that publicly owned 
plants charge these low rates only at the sacrifice of valuable tax 
payments which private utilities are assessed. Listen to a recent 
statement by the Federal Power Commission; 

“Publicly owned utilities paid 17.3 percent and privately owned 
utilities ftoid 18.2 percent of their gross revenues in the form of 
taxes and net cash contributions during the year 1986.” 

Nor is that all. The same statement cited 8.5 percent of gross 
revenues rendered by public systems in the form of free services 
such as pumping sewage, lipbtlng schools, and operating trafflo 
signals. Private plants do virtually nothing of this sort. 

Towns along the transmission lines of the T. V. A. have power 
rates far lower than In most of the Nation. Yet, as Senator 
Gmox W, NomuB, of Nebraska, has pointed out: 


“The T. V. A. requires a municipality to pay the same amount 
of money to the proper officials which it would pay, if Its olaut 
were taxed as it would be If owned by a private company. 

ITie rates charged by public systems are based on actual values. 
Gov. George D. Aiken, of Vermont, Is one of the adversaries of 
the power program of the Roosevelt administration. Yet even he 
has said; 

“During my public life I have seen utility companies benefit from 
the infiatlon of values. I have seen them spend your money and 
mine In working for selfish ends. X have seen them unload tax 
burdens on the breaking backs of those who could scarcely stand.” 

Inefficiency there may occasionally be In publlo^power systems; 
the human equation is omnipresent, whether in municipal bureau 
or corporation office. But the annals of puldio ownership con¬ 
tain no episode to parallel even remotely the greed and reckless¬ 
ness which resulted In the collapse of the Central Public Service 
pyramid of holding companies. And there have been other utility 
failures. 

A frequent orltloism of public ownership Is that It would plunge 
the power business 4nto politics. A decade ago the Federal Trade 
Commission revealed that no Institution was more entangled In 
politics than private power oompanlee. They have maintained 
costly lobbies and raised huge political slush funds. They have 
tried to influence newspaper editors, college pro f esso rs , sdkko<^ 
teachers, and clergymen. Community clubs are constantly plagued 
by their agents, ne Townsend movement to still strong in the 
Pacific Northwest, and so we find numerous Townsend leaders In 
that region employed as servloe supervisors for power companies 
seeking to resist the advance of public ownership. 

The generating and distribution of electricity as a public func¬ 
tion is not consistent with the American form of government, 
insist the partisans of the utility oompanles. Senator Nenris, Sec¬ 
retary Ick^ and other advocates of public ownership have been 
denounced as Bolsheviks. 

Seventy-two percent of the country’s cities own their own water¬ 
works. This fact has never been represented as a threat to the 
Republic. It is difficult to undcR^stand what great philosophical 
difference there can be between water pumped into a house through 
a pipe and water impelled there over a wire. 

Much as the utility companies would prefer the Nation to believe 
otherwise, the promotion of public ownership is by no means 
exclusively the work of radicals and agitators. Boulder Dam, which 
will ultimately produce 6,000.000,000 kilowatt-hours of current, was 
begun during the administration of Herbert Hoover. “I’ve got to 
give Charlie his dam," said President Roosevelt, as he signed the 
authorization for the great project at Bonneville. He was referring 
to Senator Charles L. McNart, of Oregon, the Republican leader in 
Congress. 

Among cities with public power plants are Cincinnati. Knoxville, 
Cleveland, Memphis, and Kalamazoo. These are not communities 
notorious for crackpot notions. They are average, middle-class 
American cities, where the people want their homes lighted and 
their food refrigerated as inexpensively as possible. Public power 
has no better endorsement than the faet that the 259 towns with 
municipal plants are not turning back to private ownership. 

Public plants pay off their bonds and reduce rates as they do so. 
Private utilities seldom amortize investment. This distinction has 
a bona fide meaning to the people who use electricity. The aver¬ 
age national rate per kilowatt-hour Is 4.8 cents. Bach house¬ 
hold In the eountiT eonsumes an average of 710 kHowatt-hours 
annually. But in Taeoma, where the public power system charges 
1.68 cents a kUowatt-hour, every home averagee 1,565 kilowatt- 
hours a year. Think what that difference of 855 kliowatt-hours 
meana to tho housewife In ^ klttiien, ^ the eohoolboy 

studying at night, to the family entertaining guests. 

ELectnolty Is so vital to contemporary society that It may readily 
be asked whether this force should ever be In private hands. The 
eotintry tidees lor gyaiated tho public owneretiip of Urn dep ar t m ents, 
pefilee boreatia, achoot sy st e m s, trcfiley lines, and waterworka,- yet 
ele st riolty to as ixsdhgtonMdde as any of these. 

The New Deal has shown that, in generating power, other re¬ 
sources can be devetoped aa waU. In the T. V. A. not only kilo¬ 
watt-hours have been produced. There are many byproducts. 
Hoods have been prevehM, ancLforaeto and fisMto saved. 
vllle Dam sends Bteamers up the Oolunabta Jltver to the farms of 
the Inland Enmtoe. Grand Coulee Dmn win spin the world’s big¬ 
gest chunk of elsotnelty—and reclaim 1,500,000 acres of land 
sorely needed by the wandering migrants from the Dust Bowl. 

Such benefits as these are lost when power companies, con¬ 
fronted by increasing resistance to private control of rivers and 
streams, turn more and more to steam as a source of electricity. 
In an exhaustive study, the New York State Power Authority has 
pointed out that power can be generated at Bonneville, Boulder, 
Grand Coulee, and the St. Lawrence waterway project for approxi¬ 
mately one-half the cost of steam production. Coal must con¬ 
stantly be replenished; the rivers flow on forever. 

Electricity, like the air and the water, to the heritage of every 
person. It to the product of water. It does not belong In the 
possession of any individual or group of individuals. There to no 
more reason for the private sale of power than for the private sale 
of water. 

n. SOCIALIZATION MEANS WASTE 

(By Frank A. Newton) 

Dlls is not a question of whether local municipal ownership 
of electric plants may or may not be a success in isolated Instances. 
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Ut. N^uliarger baa gone iquarely for a oomplete Oovemment 

monopoly. 

How w. Nouben^ ocpeetfl this complete Government monopoly 
Of e te olr i c f ty to be aoeompllflhed be does not pauee to suggest. He 
Ignores tbe facts that the etootzlo industry, today, represents an 
Investment of nearly $14,000,000,000 and has over 27,200.000 cua*- 
tomers and that municipal plants sell less than 6 percent of the 
total elMtriolty of the country. ^ 

But let us, too, forget practical matters and meet the lesue as an 
abstract proposition—but with facts Instead of assertions. First 
of all, let us Inquire Into his statement that ‘‘public ownership 
Invariably means cheaper rates,*’ Let us keep in mind that the 
majority of the users of electricity in this country do not live in 
the large centers like New York. Chicago, San Francisco, and Boston. 
The great majority live in small cities and towns and on the 
farms. The priyate electric companies have brought electricity to 
over 80,000 villages of less than 1,000 population each, and one-half 
of these have populations of less than 250. 

The Federal Power Commission on March 20, 1939, released a 
report which shows clearly that the residential rates of the private 
companies are lower than those of the public plants, and this Is 
true without regard to the taxes paid by either group. In 16,831 
comnumities served by private plants, 86 percent paid less for 25 
kllowatt-bours and 100 kilowatt-hours than the communities in the 
same clasBlllcatlons served by municipal plants. For a use of 250 
kllowatt-hdure, 96 percent of the communities were better off under 
private c^ratloiL Of 1,947 communities served by publicly owned 
plants, 68 percent were paying higher rates for 25 and 50 kUowatt- 
hours than the communities of comparable size served privately. 

The 1937 United States Census of the Electric Light and Power 
Industry reports that the average rate paid by the customers of 
municipal plants in the country was 27 percent higher than the 
average paid by the customers of the private plants. Since the 
annual revenue of the private companies is roughly $2,000,000,000, 
it follows that the users of electricity would have paid $640,000,000 
more than they did pay if the rates of the mimlcipal plants had 
prevailed throughout the country. 

The Same United States census report showed that, despite the 
discrepancy In the average rate in favor of privately owned plants, 
the municipal plants In 1937 paid but 1.5 percent of their revenues 
In taxes, while private plants paid taxes amounting to 14.2 percent 
of their revenue, Mr, Neuberger refers to a statement of the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission: 

“Publicly owned utilities paid 17.3 percent and privately owned 
utilities paid 13.2 percent of their gross revenues in the form of 
taxes and net cash contributions during the year 1936.” 

Let us see what the Federal Power Commission did report. It 
showed that in 1936 publicly owned plants paid but $l,204/)00 in 
taxes, which were only 1.1 percent of their base revenue, while the 
privately owned companies paid $276,000,000 in taxes, or 14.4 per- 
csent of their base revenue. It is evident that the “net cash con¬ 
tributions” made by the publicly owned plants to the municipali¬ 
ties must be very large. This is emphasized by the fact that of 
the total amount of taxes paid by the country’s municipal plants, 
42 percent were paid in 1 State, and 76 percent of the whole amoimt 
were paid In 5 States. The report also shows that in 14 States the 
municipal plants paid not a penny In taxes and In 11 additional 
States the total taxes paid by all the municipal plants amounted 


to less than $1,000. 

The significance of the Federal Power Commlsslon’B heading over 
“net cash contributions’* of the municipal plants becomes evident. 
That word Is “estimated.” The private utilities operate In a gold¬ 
fish bowl. Every dollar they spend Is recorded under Government- 
prescribed accounting classifications and reported to State com¬ 
missions and ^derid bureaus. But, In the case of municipal 
plants, the word Is “estimated.” No reference Is made to the fact 
that, in the same year, the taxpayers of the country contributed in 
taxes to the Federal Government $181,000,000 for publicly owned 
electric plants. It is also significant to note that of the total 
“estimated” net cash contribution of municipal plants, 27 percent 
were made In two States. The fact Is not mentioned, however, 
that very large loans were made by Federal agencies to municipal 
plants In those States, It is interesting at the same time to note 
the amounts of some of these “estimated" contributions. In Flor¬ 
ida they amounted to over $2,637,000, while In the great and 
populous State of New York these "estimated” contributions 
amounted to only $276,000. Again, the “estimated” contributions 
in North Carolina amounting to over $1,279,000 might '^ com¬ 
pared with the contributions of all the public plants in mmols, 
which amounted to but $224,000. In this connection, the rtate- 
ment made by Senator Norris In the Senate, April 19, 1939, Is 
significant: 

“A proposal from a great association of Tennessee Ba 3 rs, in effect, 
*Let the T. V. A. property be subject to taxation the same as every¬ 
body else’s property.* On my desk now there Is a printed a^nd- 
ment Intended to be offered which provides that all property of the 
T. V. A. ehaU be subject to taxation everywhere under the local 
laws of taxation. If we go to that extreme, Senators can see that 
the T. V, A. would be out of business m 3 months.** 

The 1987 United States census of the electric light and power 
Industry brings out another fact, namely, that the average pay 
per employ^ In the privately owned utilities Is 16 percent higher 
than In the municipal plants. Maybe this fact, among others, may 
have led Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation 


of Labor, to say: 


**AnalyBls of the induatrlal Mtisatton shows that elaetrle power it 
the greatest contributing factor toward the mawaaed sOoliiiey 
and productivity of the working peo|fie m our countify. Both em^ 
ployera and employees in America have been free from the domina¬ 
tion of autocratic oontroIM governmental dictation such ea pre¬ 
vails m some of the lands, * * * Let us hope our Natton will 
always remain free from governmental autocracy and dictatorial 
control of Its industries and workers.” 

Less than one-third of the output of the electric utlUtles of the 
country goes to homes and farms. The greater part, by far, goes 
to large commercial and manufacturing estabUshments, which It 
a fact Mr. Neuberger Is not perhaps familiar with. It will be 
granted. 1 am sure, that the power to dominate and control Amer¬ 
ican industry through Oovemment monopoly of the electric in¬ 
dustry Is a most chmgerous power to nut in the hands of any gov¬ 
ernment. One can see the inevitable wirepulling and logiolllng 
between different States and different sections of the country, try¬ 
ing to secure and hold Industries, which would result. 

It has been pointed out that the private utUitieB have taken 
electricity to practically every hamlet in the United States, to 
over 80,000 villages and towns with less than 1,000 population 
each. The supplying of water has no such record, largely because 
It has been chiefly a municipal undertaking. Recent analysis 
of 883 communities served by Consumers Power Co. in the State 
of Michigan (all, by the way, receiving uniform rates for elec¬ 
tricity regardless of the size of the community) showed that 
over 86 percent of these communities had no waterworks sys¬ 
tems and no sewage systems. Of the 816 communities served by 
Alabama Power Co. and all served imder the same rate for elec¬ 
tricity, 71 percent were without waterworks sjrstems and 82 
percent without sewage systems. In other words, while private 
initiative and private enterprise has brought electricity to prac¬ 
tically every community and at the same low rates prevailing in 
the large cities, municipal enterprise has failed to supply such 
essential service as waterworks and sewage systems to the ma¬ 
jority of the smaller communities. 

Mr. Neuberger says: 

“Such benefits as these (water power) are lost when the power 
companies, confronted by increasing resistance to private control 
of rivers and streams, turn more and more to steam as a source 
of electricity.’* 

Unfortunately, we are unable to move Niagara Falls to Iowa or 
Grand Coulee to Pennsylvania or the T. V. A. dams to South 
Dakota. Coal remains and will remain the chief source of fuel 
for the production of electricity. Approximately 65 percent of 
the Nation’s supply of electricity is not generated by water power. 

President Roosevelt appointed a National Resources Committee 
to Inquire Into the resources of the country and the generation 
of electric power. The Committee reported: 

“Present low costs of steam plants necessitate discrimination 
in developing water-power sites. • * • In most regions of 

this country the hydroelectric plant should be considered as com¬ 
plementary to the steam-power plant rather than the main power 
source. * * • improvements in plant design and In opmtlng 

technique have lowered greatly the cost of generating power In 
steam-electric plants.” 

’This country was not built up to the point at which it produces 
one-third of the world’s electricity on any theory of socialization of 
Industry. Many, perhaps the majority, of those who contend for a 
Government monopoly of the electric business have not the slight¬ 
est intention of stopping at that point If they are successful. From 
there they will start their drive for the socialization of all other 
utilities and the other great businesses of the country. 

Let us agree with President Roosevelt: 

**I do not hold with those who advocate Government ownership 
and government of all utilities. I state to you categorically that, 
as a broad general rule, the development of utilities should remain, 
with certain exceptions, a function for private ownership and private 
capital.” 

Since January 1, 1939, 26 elections on proposed municipal plants 
have been held. The most significant was In Ban Francisco, where 
a mtmlolpal-ownershlp propdial was defeated for the eighth con¬ 
secutive time by a ratio of two and a half votes to one. In 25 
municipal-ownership elections, 14 communities with a total popu¬ 
lation of 671,618 voted the proposal down, and 11 with a total 
population of but 22389 approved the proposal. 

During the 56-year history of the electrlc-utlllty Industry in 
the United States, about 4,000 municipal plants have been estab¬ 
lished. Approximately one-half have been sold or abandoned. 
Today only 4.3 percent of the ooimtry’s electricity Is sold by 
municipally owned i^ants. Public ownership has utterly failed 
to make a record sufficient to convince the public of the United 
States that public ownership Is efficient or desirable. 

m. SXBTITTAL 
(By Mr. Neuberger) 

Mr. Newton says that In 85 percent of the communities private 
power costs lets than public power. He does not say that these are 
mainly very small communities. The Issue is not the number of 
commxmltles but the niunber of people, ^mroxlmately 86 peroant 
of the residential light customers of the X^ted States j^y higher 
rates for private than for public power. 

Mr. Newton tries to Im^y that WlUlam Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, Is opposed to pubUo cwn$rdbip, 
totally overlooking the fact that many national conventions of the 
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American Federation of Labor ha^ gone on record for pubUo 
ownereblp of eleotrlolty. 

The statement quoted on the alleged superiority ctf steam poww 
to hydroeleotnolty was orlginaUy made by a consulting engineer for 

S rivate power oi^uilaatiOna. In a report to President aElooeeeelt the 
ew York State Power Authority said the statement was erroneous 
and “based upon Incorrect nguree/’ 

With eirldent aj^notal, Mr. Kewton cites a portion of President 
Booeevelt% Portland spe^. Why does he not quote that part of 
the same speecOi in e^ich the President said that the big utility 
oompanles were overcapitalised to the extent of $530,000,000, or that 
part in which he said that any locality discontented with its electric 
service had *‘the undeniable basic right** to establish a public power 
system? 

• The apparent unpq^arity of public ownership is dwelt on by 
Mr. Newton. Well, ^e utility companies have propagondUsed so 
deviously to attempt to bring this about that in 1028 a United 
States Senate dominated by Xl^ubllcan Members voted an Investl- 
gatton of their activities. 

Mr. Newton contends that perhaps a majority of the individuals 
favorii^ public ownership of power really want a socialized nation. 
This is fantasy. Is Senator Noaais, whom the New York Times calls 
“a growingly useful Senator,*’ such a radical? We should not forget 
that Alfred S. Smith was once denounced as **Bociall8tlc'* for his 
views on power. 

The 1940 Labor Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, events on the labor front 
come tumbling over each other with great rapidity at this 
Juncture. The forces of retrogression and destruction are 
mobilizing to smear the New Deal snd scuttle its splondid pro¬ 
gram of social legislation. Emasculation of the Wagner Act 
and curtailment of the powers of the National Labor Relations 
Board are major objectives of this attack. 

Increasing activity all along the front is discernible as this 
session of the Seventy-sixth Congress enters Its fourth week, 
me A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. have filed their legislative pro¬ 
grams. The Smith committee investigating the Labor Board 
pyramids thousands of words, much of H hearsay, into the 
records as it depletes an appropriation not to exceed $50^000. 
The Dies committee—antd-New Deal, anti-LabOfr Board, and 
antl-O. I. O.—after already scattering gl25,000 of the people's 
money, has brought in a deceptively innocuous report, hopeful 
that today it will receive a third large bequest. 

And during these first days of 1940 one could not help 
but note that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has called upon member organizations to vote on a four-point 
program of restrictive amendments to the Wagner Act 
Neither could one overlook the recent appointment of a well- 
known Michigan Republican colleague to the House Labor 
Committee. 

While all these and other events too numerous to follow, 
converge in this year of destiny for labor, I come before you 
fresh frpm a study of the fourth annual report of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

And I am more convinced thap ever that here is an able« 
conscientious body, doing the best Job possible in the face of 
numerous fabricated harassments. 

Tb me the Board's elite that the number of strikes called 
to obtain the right to organize had been decreased by two- 
thirds, seemed highly significant. 

Here, I assert, is a notable instgnoe of progress. Here is 
living evidence that a constantly increasing number of the 
Nation's employers are friendly to collective bargaining and 
are working in complete amity with different union groups. 

The fourth year of the Board's operations, according to the 
report, was characterlged by an increasing resort to Board 
facilttlea, infitead of the strike. In this connection It is to be 
remembered that in 1986 the number of strikes exceeded the 
huml^ of Board bkseb by 83 - 


The report also makes heartening claim to an increase in 
written contracts. And I was particularly pleased by the 
statement of Mr. Madden that the benefits of the Wagner 
Act continue to fall Impartially to both the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. 

As a representative from one of the world's greatest in- 
(Uistrial districts I have never given credence to charges that 
the Board was biased in favor of one as against the other 
of our two great American labor federations. 

From close association with members of both groups I am 
aware of the giant conspiracy that is trying constantly to 
widen the gap between these two great organizations. 
Furthermore, enlightened elements in both groups are now 
aware that a mere handful of men are responsible for this 
divergence. And it is around this growing, enlightened 
nucleus that hope for ultimate peace must be based. 

In all sincerity I feel I should know something of the 
problems of the American worker. The great Industrial 
cities of Detroit and Hamtramck are both represented In the 
First Congressional District of Michigan. Encompassed in 
Michigan's First are some of the mightiest industrial units on 
the face of the earth. A partial list embraces Plymouth, 
Dodge, Chrysler, and Chevrolet. 

And Hamtramck, which comprises a busy one-eighth of my 
district, and whose population Is almost exclusively composed 
of Industrial workers and their families, on four occasions did 
me the honor of electing me its mayor. 

I know a great deal about such things as seasonal lay-offs 
and the problems and heartaches that come to an industrial 
community in times of withering depression. I wius mayor of 
Hamtramck in 1931-32 and witnessed nightmares of distress, 
which I now deliberately choose to recall every time I am 
forced to listen to a labor baiter or every time I sense plottings 
which 1 interpret as hostile to the well-being of a revitalized 
unionism. 

As a doctor, I know that death and disease are the r^lt 
of the depression soup kitchens. And as a doctor, I know, 
too, that unemployment is a disease which racks the body and 
mind even when food is available. But no conscientious at¬ 
tempt can be made to solve this great curse of modem civili¬ 
zation while hide-bound misconceptions continue to prevail. 

History records that the rights labor is now seeking in 
America have long since become accepted truths in the great 
countries of Europe, even though most of the great industrial 
countries of the world do not have any labor statutes like ours. 
And the reason for this absence of labor legislation in these 
countries is that in these countries it never occurred to the 
great body of employers that they had the right to deny to 
their employees the freedom of organization which they 
claimed for themselves. 

Only a few years ago I remember reading that a judge In 
England denounced the managers of an American corporation 
for trying to bring to that country some of our own particular 
kind of labor spying and coercion methods. 

Until about a century ago it was a crime in America for 
working people to organize to improve their conditions. The 
members of a society of shoemakers in Philadelphia in 1806 
were found "guilty of a combination to raise their wages," 
and they were fined and assessed costs. In 1642, however, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, reversing a conviction 
for labor conspiracy, ruled that a combination of employees 
to improve their conditions is not essentially different from 
a combination of people to fight the evils of intemperance. 
That was the beginning of emancipation for the American 
workingman. 

Other courts thereafter took the same view and for nearly 
a hundred ’y6ars the legality of labor organizations has not 
been questioned. But until the Wagner Act was upheld by 
the supreme Court in April 1937 the legal rights all favored 
the employer and class strife was the inevitable result, Up 
until the validation of the Wagner Act, freedom for the 
great masses of Amerioan workers to organize meant only 
freedom from prosecution by the Government. In the pre- 
Wagner Act days employers were free to destroy unions by 
spying on those who Joined them, were free to use the 
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^yellow dog” contract and organize their own company unions 
with forced memberships* 

Our new collective-bargaining process, duly sanctioned by 
the law of the land, is not yet 6 years oldl Why is it that 
such age-bound groups as our chambers of commerce and 
our associations of manufacturers, with years of tradition 
behind them, do not exhibit a little patience and forebear- 
ance of honest collective-bargaining processes, which are 
scarcely yet out of the diaper stage? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission took years to become effective. Certainly 
there was less Impatience shown toward them as they were 
going through the stage of '‘growing pains.'* Yet, there is no 
patience whatsoever shown toward the Labor Board which 
Is asked to mediate the "hottest” type of controversy known 
to modem civilization. 

As was stated, I should know something of employer- 
employee relations. I have had many close friends among 
both groups during the past feverish decade. 1 was chief 
executive of Hamtramck, when the great sit-down strikes 
of 1937 engulfed the mighty plants of my little city. And 
J. have reason to be proud of my record of fairness during 
that critical period. 

Dues-paying union members as well as their leaders are 
my friends. And I likewise know and share the respect of 
many of my district’s great industrial executives. Many of 
these great employers, I like. All of them, I admire for 
their genius at getting things done. But too many of these 
jgreat employers seem to share a lust for efficiency and 
speed—a mania which I fear some seem to carry over into 
iheir appraisals of social facts. 

Can it be that some of these men who have confounded 
time and space, whose inventive and organizational genius 
is destined to live in history—-can it be that some of these 
men ^e possessed of a mortal blind spot when it comes to 
passing Judgment on the evolving social picture? Can it 
be that some of them—ostrich-like—^have forgotten so 
quickly the menace that simmered back in 1932 as they 
now seek in 1940 to get back their old domination over their 
workers? 

Happily, I am not referring to all the great mass employers 
of my area. A number have manifested from the beginning 
a deep and sincere understanding of the new relationship 
between capital and labor. 

These are the progressives. These are the employers who 
abide with wisdom the numerous small exactions and adjust¬ 
ments so that the greater end may be served. This type of 
employer is too fully gifted with a sense of history—if not of 
prophecy—to condone, let alone abet, the petty little con¬ 
spiracies that seek to impede realization of a sound, full- 
grown, collective-bargaining system. 

This is the type of employer who, multiplied by the thou¬ 
sands, is at present working in complete harmony with 
the Wagner Act. He has no complaints to offer, so his name 
never makes the newspaper headlines. 

But I gravely doubt and suspect the die-hards of the other 
employer classification. How they get that way I do not 
know. Whether it is because old age has cursed them with 
incurable antagonisms or whether they are merely the de¬ 
luded victims of malicious advice, I am In no position to say 
either as a layman or as a physician. 

But I do know that they are not neutral as this momentous 
year for labor opens. 

Who is it, I would like to know, that subsidizes the carpet¬ 
bagging labor baiters who are now filling the air waves and 
the pulpits in the Detroit area with their psalms of hate and 
fury? The term “carpetbagger” seems oddly appropriate. 
For it happens, purely by accident of birth, that two of Michi¬ 
gan’s three, current radio scourges are native to the South. 
And I know my colleagues from the South will understand 
I mean no offense when I thus r^er obliquely to two of its 
pomadic and fanatic sons. Nomads, 1 would Uke to assert, 
who, though they apparently neither sew nor spin, happen 
to be doing quite nicely in the busy metroj>olis of my State. 

LXXXVI—App-23 
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So notorious is this pair of pulpiteers that t refrain from 
spreading their names upon the records of this honora^to 
House. 

No; I doubt very much the neutrality of certain great 
ployer groups at this time of seething antilabor activity. 

But to get back to the two special Hotise committees. 
Why does not the Smith committee or some other committee 
present an unbiased picture of employer-employee rela*- 
tions under the Wagner Act? What about those happy mar¬ 
riages between capital and labor? Surely, as in the case of 
real-life marriages, the happy marriages must greatly out¬ 
number the unhappy that find their way into court and 
into the newspapers. 

It seems strange to me that almost every day we should 
be reading of attacks on the Board and its personnel, but 
hardly anyone thinks of attacking or even criticizing the 
conduct of those employers who have flouted the law of Con¬ 
gress and who have been found guilty of violations that the 
courts have condemned. 

If we had a little more criticism of those who engage in 
unfair labor practices and who defy the law of the land, 
and a little less criticism of those who are honestly trying 
to carry out their oath of office in enforcing the law, we 
would get a better perspective on the perplexing problems of 
labor relations with which the Government has been trying 
to deal by means of the Wagner Act. 

But it would be foolhardy, indeed, to expect that anything 
sound and constructive will ever emanate from either of 
these two special committees, which at this time are being 
nursed along to election*year climaxes, boding no good for 
the Wagner Act or the cause of liberal democracy. And I 
say this with deep sympathy and respect for the minority lib¬ 
erals of both groups. 

Coercion, intimidation, and bluster are the tools of the 
Dies inquisitors. Thua far the only disclosures that have 
emanated from the Smith committee’s searchings have been 
both petty and quibbling. 'They are, however, doing a first- 
rate Job of heckling the working staff of the Board and dis¬ 
tracting it from the Job that remains to be done. 

I voted against the Dies and Smith committee appropria¬ 
tions last year and I Intend to do so every time they come 
around pass^ the hat. Both these groups would like to 
hang the same bogeyman to the lamppost, and this bogey¬ 
man happens to be progressive unionism. 

Need I point out that the Dies committee recently was 
subjected to disapproval by the distinguished, though con¬ 
servative, Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. Lippmann, whose interpretations are somehmes pretty 
difficult to follow, was crystal clear when talking about the 
Dies group, as follows. 

I quote: 

The Dies committee are official vig^ilantes operating in an area, 
that of the political underworld where there Is as yet no effective 
law and there Is, therefore, no order. The committee, like their 
vigilante predecessors on the American frontier, are therefore 
themselves often lawless and disorderly In their methods. Thia 
accounts for the somewhat shame-faced approval which thoughtful 
men have given to the work of the committee. * * * It is plain 

that the committee needs to be reformed so that its methods will, 
in spirit at least, be lawful, and, therefore, capable of commanding 
the respect of law-abiding citleens. 

Mr. Lippmann was really too gentle. He failed to rebuke 
or even mention the committee’s dangerous misuse of power 
in influencing elections, such as their ugly part in the defeat 
of Frank Murphy in the 1938 Michigan gubernatorial race. 

The Smith committee, I suspect, would like to see the 
Wagner Act encumbered with all the vicious amendments 
proposed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

If I recall correctly, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr* 
Smith] at the very outset expressed a fear that workers were 
^Ing “regimented” by national labor organizations or by 
members of the National Labor Relations Board. But he 
failed entirely to mention the most famuiar and most un¬ 
democratic example of such regimentation, 1. e., company 
imions, outlawed by the present act, but which, I suspect, the 
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tentleman ftrom Virginia CMr. Saoxal and tiie National 
Afisociaticm of Maniifaotarm would lilce to bring back to 
legal life. 

This is a Tear when news from the labor front win be 
grotesquely distorted and when vUlilloations Will fly fast and 
thick. 

I am no proiihet and am therefore unable to say whether 
this Congress win strip the Wagner Act of its teeth, but 1 
hardly thlnic it will. I am of the opinion that the llb^l 
element among us is strong enough to forefend any such 
senseless action. But this year the '*red herrings*’ will be 
east about with abandon by the opposition, and eversrthing 
progressive is likely to be dubbed communistic. And a lot 
at misstatements Will find their way into print. 

Which reminds me, before I conclude: The newest member 
of the House Labor Committee seems recent^ to have veered 
frmn his usually veracious path In speaking of Akron, Ohio. 
Or, at least, so It would appear from a clipping taken from the 
January 9 Issue of the Akron Beacon Journal. 

The edltbrlal Is self-explanatory, I quote It: 

WHAT FLAN? WHAT FAXTPERS? 

Akron, aooordlng to Reprofientatlve Class E. Hoffman, of Mich¬ 
igan, Is a city where **the National labor Belationa Board's plan to 
force employees Into the C. I. O. has pauperised businessmen/' 

That statement made In a speech before the House deserves an 
answer from Akron's own Congressman. Dow HAitTBs. Unless 
HAKTia corrects the Rbcobd, Congress is liable to get the idea that 
Hoffman knows what he is talking about, and there Is truth In 
the ghost-town yam after all. 

As a matter of fact, there are no pauperlased businessmen here 
who can lay their condition to the N. L. B. B. And whatever the 
labor Board's slzis elsewhere may be, Akron has yet to see first¬ 
hand evidence of any plan to force employees Into the C. I. O. or 
Into the A. F. of L.. either, tor that matter. 


Meet Editor Ibid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 

OF NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK SUN OF JANUARY 10. 1940 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Sun of January 10: 

[From the New York Sim of January 10,1940] 

MEET mrroB ibid 

President Eoosev41t Introduced another character of American 
folklore in his Jackson Day dinnm* ispeech: 

have in mind the predicament of one of the ablest editors of a 
great paper today, who some time ago said to me very frankly: 

” T’m really In complete sympathy with your program, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, but X cannot say so publicly, because the readers and the 
advertisers of my paper are 90 percent Republicans, and I simply 
cannot afford to change its unalterable policy of traditional oppo¬ 
sition to anything and everything that comes from Democratic 
sources. Of course, Mr. President, you understand.* 

'*And may I add that the President understood.** 

We know this bird. He is a cousin of the prominent business¬ 
man who used to turn up at the White House and, after being 
confronted with the Budget, regularly broke down and confessed 
that he could not see how Mr. Roosevelt could reduoe expenses. 
The bUMnessmaxt's name is Anthony Anon; the editor is Ichabod 
Ibid. Ibid is a great-grandnephew of Mrs. OaxhP*s friend Mrs. 
Harris. He came to this country In the tamods ship WObble and, 
after an association with Feodor Yladlmir LarTovltob and Lafayette 
Mulligan, took the Hugo K. Frye course In journalism conducted for 
a few minutes by the Oornell Daily Bun In 1980. 

Editor Ibid is a delightful fellow, not a whit less tactful than 
his cousin Anom Homebody has described them as the most oblig¬ 
ing nonexistent men in eidstenoe. They wUl agree with anybody 
about anything. Ibid, It Is weU knowm writes his editorial artlcUn 
in invisible it^ on pure ether, but tears them up first. He likes 
to talk about the Democratic platform of 1989, because, like him¬ 
self. it was fictitious, and about the governmental surpluses that 


used to be, because. Uke htmeelf, they are invisible. Let us ham 
more about Bditcx Ibld*s quaint sayings; the Brothers Qilmm are 
out of style. 


Herty Forest Institate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. BEN GIBBS 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr. QIBBS. Mr. Speaker, realizing that pulpwood, from, 
southern slash pine, will be the chief raw material for cellu¬ 
lose products of the future and that preservation, control, and 
development of the slash pine forests of the South Are most 
essential for that expansion, the foundation of the Herty 
Forest Institute at Waycross, Ga., is being proposed. 

Serving a twofold purpose—^primarily to carry out a wide¬ 
spread educational program on the possibilities of the south¬ 
ern slash pine forests and secondly to memorialize the late 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, eminent Georgia research chemist— 
the institute is being sponsored by the Slash Pine Forestry 
Association of Waycross. 

By taking its educational program into the pine-forest sec¬ 
tions of the South, the institute would further acquaint 
schools, civic clubs, farmers, foresters, tlmberland owners, 
and min operators with the absolute necessity of continued 
preservation and further development of the South’s forests 
working In conjunction with the agencies of the Federal and 
State governments. 

Entering a broad field with Its program, the institute pro¬ 
poses the continuous training of youths from 4-H Clubs, 
Future Farmers of America, Boy Scouts, and vocational stu¬ 
dents in forest preservation. Fashioning its training courses 
after the Canadian Forestry Association’s Junior Forest War¬ 
dens, the institute would enlist youths pledged to save the 
forests of the South. 

More than 10,000 Junior Forest Wardens are enrolled in 
Canada. Uniformed in red shirts, green berets, and scarfs, 
the Junior Warden patrol covers forests from coast to coast, 
reporting forest fires, warning travelers to extinguish camp 
fires, lighted matches, and cigarettes. Their services have 
proven highly effective and have resulted in extinguishing 
hundreds of incipient fires, in addition to being responsible 
for the reforestation of waste areas. 

The institute would engage the services of an experienced 
and highly qualified forester and an assistant to direct the 
educational program. The establishment of modem forests 
along the main highways as demonstrations and the training 
of ymmg people in best forestry practices will be among the 
aims of the institute and its personnel. 

The need of an organization with the purposes and the 
program of the Herty Forest Institute is clearly revealed by 
the fact that annually in the South damage, estimated by 
the United States Forest Service, at approximately $30,000,- 
000 results from forest fires. While forest fire is one of the 
most Interesting problems in the South, it at the same time 
is one of the South’s most complex. 

A striking example of the tremendous annual damage 
caused by forest fires is afforded by the naval-stores belt 
of Georgia. ’That area of Georgia is typical of some 40^000,- 
000 acres of land reaching from South Carolina through the 
intervening States to Mississippi, a region which produces 
about two-thirds of the world’s supply of naval stores. 

It is an appalling situation revealed from data furnished 
by the Foresth^ Service, which shows for the 3 ^r 1937 more 
than 153,000,000 cubic feet of pine timber were destroyed, 
as compared with 114,000,000 cubic feet used by man for 
all purposes. It Is obvious that continuation of this oondi« 
tion means a disastrous end to the forests of the South, 
and preservation, fire control, and reforestation are the 
remetUes. 
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*If our forests are to be a source of Income—perpetual— 
we must protect them and manage them so as to Increase 
their productivity.*' declared the late Dr. Herty. whose death 
removed from ttxe ranks of American scientists one who 
devoted his life, his personal fortune, and his brilliant talents 
to the creation of new industries from Southern slash pine. 

Experimenting for years with pulpwood from second- 
growth pine trees, long considered too resinous for use in 
manufacture of toe paper. Dr. Herty proved that pulp of 
young trees can successfully be used to make newsprint and 
other grades of white paper, and thus was bom a new 
Industry for the South. 

As a result of the successful and startling experiments of 
Dr. Herty, a native of Milledgeville, Ga., a new era of business 
and commerce faces the South and already marked progress 
has been made in that direction. Dr. Herty's first contribu¬ 
tion to the pine-forest industry was the introduction of the 
Herty cup, destined to save the naval^stores industry from 
self-destruction and ending the early box method and opening 
tremendous possibilities in pine-gum production. 

The institute would be a memorial to that great Georgian, 
who gave to the South the vast pulp and paper industry and 
brought about a development that amazed the world. Within 
the short period of a year and a half 14 mills, with a total 
output of 44295 tons of pulp dally, were erected in the South, 
each standing as a monument to the genius and the scientific 
research of Dr. Charles H. Herty. 

As director of the Herty Foundation Laboratory at Savan¬ 
nah, in which he invested personal funds. Dr. Herty impressed 
upon his people and upon the paper industry the significance 
of the southern supply of pulpwood—a supply that can bo 
perpetuated readily and a supply which, through research, 
he made technically available for most grades of paper. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty lived to see his dreams come true, lived 
to see those things which he had visualized for the South be¬ 
come a reality, but the perpetuation of his purposes must be 
assured and that assurance can be made possible through the 
foundation and establishment of the Herty Forest Institute 
and that Institute’s educational program. 


What W« Earn—^What We Owe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FOSTER STEARNS 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23,1940 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hardest things, in dealing with the manifold problems 
that confront our Nation, is to get the facts. Hardly a day 
passes in this House, for instance, without someone re¬ 
minding its Members of the miDions of unemployed who 
are still with us, despite 6 years of spending for recovery. 
It is right that we should be reminded of them; but when 
it comes down to figures, the number of millions differs ac¬ 
cording to the speaker's source of information, and in all 
these years we have been unable to get any official census of 
uncmplosnnent that should tell us exactly where we stand. 

Similarly, the ever-growing tax burden is too real to be 
laughed off. even by the most starry-eyed utopian. But here 
again it has been hard to get at the real facts which would 
reveal to the man on the street Just how great that burden is, 
or how much of It falls on his own shoulders. Too many of 
our people still believe that, whatever the fate of the '‘male¬ 
factors of great wealth.” they themselves belong to some 
particular group which is going to get something for noth¬ 
ing. Any attempt to break down our National, State, and 
local expenditures into a form which will show their actual 
impact on the individual citizen is a step back toward 
national sanity. 


It was with this purpose In mind that Gov. Francis P. 
Murphy, of New Hampi^e, in his annual message of 1937, 
asked for the appointment of a commission for the promo¬ 
tion of the wealth and Income of the people of New Samp- 
shire, which he proposed should undertake, for the first time 
in any State, to reduce the finances of the State, private 
as well as public, to a bookkeeping statement which should 
show the real economic status of her people. This commission 
was financed by private subscriptions without cost to the State, 
and indeed was only given official status to facilitate the 
obtaining of Information from official sources. Of this com¬ 
mission I had the honor to be one of the original members. 

In entering on so new and unprecedented an investigation 
many difficulties were encountered. Federal and State offi¬ 
cials were generally cooperative, but some private citizens 
were more reluctant to provide the desired information, and 
some of the data which it was hoped to get proved impossible 
of attainment with the means at the commission's disposal. 
After 2 years of study, however, Mr. Samuel Crowther, well 
known as a writer on the economics of government, who has 
been the chairman of the executive committee, has presaited 
to the commission a report which was made public last 
month and has already attracted widespread attention. 

Although the author would be the first to acknowledge how 
far short the result attained in this initial report falls of the 
vision that the commission had before it, yet in the signifi¬ 
cance that it holds for the future it may be as Important as 
the first feeble lift of the Wright brottiers* plane on the beach 
at Kitty Hawk. 

I cannot better indicate that significance than by quoting 
an editorial comment on the report which appeared in the 
New York Daily Mirror for December 6, 1939: 

President Roosevelt thundered this warning In 1932: "Any gov¬ 
ernment, like any family, can for a year spend a little more than 
It earns. But you and I know that a continuation of that habit 
means the poorhouso." 

So far as we know, the first State that has attempted to meas¬ 
ure its progress toward the. poorhouse Is New Hamp^lre. 

The results are startling; by applying the same system of book¬ 
keeping to the State that is used by any hxislness or any prudent 
Individual, Samuel Crowther has compiled startling and disturbing 
facts. 

PROBABLY TBVE OF WHOLE UNITZl) STATES 

These facts are significant because what Is true of one State 
Is equally true of the entire Nation—due to the manner In which 
the 48 States have learned to lean on the Federal aovernmant*. 

Killing Jobs; Unemployment is being generated by the very 
measures taken to cure it. 

Debt kills savings: The people of the State—and undoubtedly 
the people of the Nation^-havd no net savings, for individual 
savings are being smothered by governmental debt. New .Han^ 
ehlre'e share of the Federal debt is nearly three times its demand 
bank deposits and more than oam-half of its savings deposits. 

Rimnlng in the red: "The State's business and agriculture aze 
being conducted at a loss,, which means that they are existing in 
part by drawing on funds whloh^should be lumd to4r^air; wear and 
tear on tools, machinery, and buildings<—which explains the lack 
of diimftnrf in the trades making or using durable goods.': 

Taxes take their toll: "Indireot taxes nmoimt to at least HtS 
cents in every dollar spetit by oonaumera* and direct taotee of 71 
cents, or a to^ of 17.9 cents." 

Debts must be paid: 'The application of donble-entry bookkeepK 
ing to the whole economy shows the patent absurdity of 'creatlzm 
purchas^ power* thnw^ spemttng, Townsend phUBS, or other 
schemes. Every credit advanced to promote purchaee appears at a 
mortgage debt in the capital account. Debts must evmitually be 
paid by production or repudiated—and in the meantime, intereet 
must be paid." 

Down, down, down: "Through taxation, incomes are being dis¬ 
tributed downward—^both the lower and higher brackets are de¬ 
creasing • • * standards of living are falling—poverty is being 

spread." 

By cold figtires, Mr. Crowther demonstrates how the fallacious 
extravagance of Federal "spending for recovery," has so stagnated 
normal production and consumption, that the people of Nevr 
Hampshire in 1936, the year studied, actually "did not earn their 
living.** 

“The entire business of the State • ♦ ♦ was conduc?ted at a 
loss of $6,925,000. Banking was conducted at a gain of $812,000. 
. "Government—^Federal, State, and local—spent $11,637,000 more 
than it received in taxes. 

**Th 0 people, as individuals, saved $13,761,000. But the people, 
considered as a whole, were thus poorer by $3,$80,000 as a result 
of the year’s operations.” 
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ttitxo bp tlmple •ad tto kiiid of bookieooplBff tlist 

pops your wages eveqr week; It la dexooaatrated in tbe State ox 
New HampelUre that the eUdrt to “apend our way bacfk to reooverjr 
hae aierely piaalied m iieaper ttm po<iflum a e-~ ea ii o tly aa Mr. Rooee- 
Telt warned It wotUd in IMS. 

The cure? Again we onote Mr. Rooaevelt of IMS: "Z regazd 
reduction of feSerall eroding aa • * • the most direct and 
effective ooatrfbutlon that government can make to tonalness.** 

It Is my intention to Jtend a copy of tl3is report to every 
Member of both Houses of the Congress, and I believe that 
it merits their careful study. 


Civil Service and Yiwir Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. T. V. SMITH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 


RADIO ADDRBaS BY HON. T. V. SMITH, OP ILLINOIS 

Mr. SMITH ot HUnois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex* 
tend my remarks in the KscoaD, I include hereunder a 
speech given last night over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem, addressed to the fathers and mothers of America and 
entitled, “Civil Service and Your Sons”: 

Fathers and mothers of Amwlca, there to a thing I want to say 
to you about governmental Jobs in connection with your sons and 
daughters. But first a complaint. I think—dont you?—that every 
patriot might well be allowed one major complaint. If so. I nomi¬ 
nate as my chief disappointment with our people the low esteem 
In which skill Is held among us. Whether the instinct of woik- 
manshlp has declined from former generations, 1 do not know; for 
I was not here save by proxy in previous generations. There are 
of course no adequate statistics upon so delicate a comparison. But 
of the present generation I can speak with some personal knowledge 
and with not a little patriotic regret. 1 go up and down our land 
constantly, and I report to you that pride In work, even of those 
who have work, to at too low an ebb. I report that Joy in the Job, 
even among those who have Jobs. Is not what it should be. 
wirr HAS iws TnfOT or woxxmaksrxp DBOLursD? 

Why? Is It because most people work for somebody else? Is It 
because of the monotonous nature of much of our industrial work? 
Is it becaxise workmen are insecure in their Jobs and cut off the 
Job's nose to spite the boss's face? Is it that workmen are poorly 
trained in general or are poorly placed in particular? 

I do not know for certain whether any or all of these reasons hit 
the causes; but of the effects I am dlSheartentngly aware. We are 
not as a people living up to the reputation we have in the world as 
the most efficient nation, the reputation of a people that sings at 
its wcnrk. This to a fact and it distresses me no little. 

You will perceive that I am referring now to private business: to 
the inattentive derk. to the listless ticket agent, to the careless 
mechanic to the abstracted waitress, to the absent-minded teacher, 
to the offhand doctor. No one of these dissatisfied types loves his 
Job and embraces it as his chance to have a happy life. And yet 
the clerk Is more often than not retailing beauty, the ticket agent 
Is tm e^ aceompUoe of adventure, the waitress is lady-in-walting 
to queenly and popular vitamins, the mechanic is minister of muni¬ 
tions in the processes of peace, the teacher Is Muse of the awakening 
mind, and the doctor to guardian of health, minister plentpotentlary 
to man, that paragon of animals. What mm would any one of 
these atic to awaken the instinct of workmanship, to quicken his 
pulse of action, to stir his imagination, and to guarantee to him 
mankind's most lasting and useful oattofactlon—plain and simple 
Joy in the job at hand? 

WHO 18 TKB VOUTXCIAN TO COMPLAIN? 

But do I bear somebody murmuring. "Who are you, a politician, 
to say all thes^ things, and to say them oomplainingly?" But I 
am a poUtioian who enjoys bto Job, I'd have you know, and there¬ 
fore wants everybody else to have the same happiness. Zt makes 
me a privileged character, you see. That's my reason for ruffling 
your calm. No; don't get me wrong. I'm not ahout to promise 
jobs of guaranteed Joy to every mother's son of you. That's the 
wrong way to go about the remedy. Such promising is done only 
by the scribes and Fharlsees of politles—men sfbo do xmt yet know 
what their own Job as a politician is. X enjoy my own Job too much 
to help other peq;ile get jobs for Which they're not fitted. I know 
that's one sure way to fall of Joy m the Job—'to get a Job lor which 
you are not trained. So I'm not going to Offer you a political Job— 


not even tf you promise to reelect me as Om^reosman at large. Pm 
going to do a b^ter thing—to oommend to your sons and daughters 
now in school the ptovtolons we politicians have made to 
puifflc Jobs to be more satisfactory than these private Jobs at whic h 
I have aompbdned. These pcovlslozis are chteffy lodged In a slxigle 
inetitutlQn—It is the civil servloe. it to ptopacfy caUed “eervioe” 
becoiue It keeps the Wheels of government, our common business, 
moving ahead, it to Justly csdtod •'clvtt" beeatne It provides the 
servioe In terms of merit all the time rattier than of poutioal ''pull" 
at election time and of uncivil “push" when the eleetion is lost. 

You are surprised, you say^ that politicians provide a servioe 
that to olvllf You thought, you say, that the pouticlans were the 
ones that got any Mnd of |ffl3s for any khid of person who would 
help them get reelectedf Oh, you've surely got us—most of us 
politicians—^wrong. You must be thlcklng of what used to be. 
Bring yourself up to date. I'm sure you're talking of the spoUs- 
manr-4iot of the pedigreed poUtiolan. There was a time, perhaps, 
once upon a time, when such pretenders to power luuiped m 
noble name of politician, and there may be some spots left in 
America where to still practiced such spoilage of aU thata noble and 
neoeiNii¥ry about polity. 

But here at Washington we long ago set up the oivU service as 
a means of making merit prevail in Federal Jobs and efficiency 
result from Federal appointment. That was long ago. We cele¬ 
brated last week the fifty-seventh anniversary of that beginning 
triumph of morit and efficiency. 

WX BAVX AOBISVSD MUCH AND WILL AORUBVlt MOSS 

I dont mean that the principle of merit triumphed aU at once 
In the Federal eervice, or that it has yet triumphed completety. 
There were spoilsmen in the early days, in both parties, who 
hooted at merit and made it hot for honest efficiency. They filled 
offioee on grounds ot patronage, and oftentimes printed people 
on grounds of pulchritude, it they were women. In a phrase as 
ugly as the nasty business, they practiced civic turpitude of po¬ 
litical partisanship in affairs administrative. 

Why, in Abraham Lincoln’s day in the White Ho\we. before the 
civil service was bom, that gr^t man was driven to say this 
about the messy business: "This human struggle and scramble 
for office, to live without working, will finally test the strength 
of our institutions." Well, It did test our strength; It so tried 
the endurance of honest men In and out of office that we began 
67 years ago to meet the test through the civil servioe. There 
are indeed still a few sleepwalkers about who mumble against 
merit, ignorant that Inefficiency in govco^nment to now out of 
style. But they are a lessening number, with weakening voice. 
An awakened people will not be ruled by those who walk in their 
sleep. Blp Van Winkles are now rarities in our national life. 

Why we have a bill very shortly to be before the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives that empowers the President in the name of Congress 
to put under civil servioe practically all the Jobs now remaining 
as prey to patronage hunters and as spoils to patronage dis¬ 
pensers. If you are interested In this great cause, you might tell 
your Congressman—or tell me—how you feel about this bill. It 
to the Ramspeck bill. H. R. 960. Eventually it will pass; so why 
not now? 

Of course, such a bill will pass eventually, as it has In every 
country that has come of age. It will pass, because the so-called 
"honest graft" of political Job holding is too expensive for a Gov¬ 
ernment that wishes soon to balance Its Budget and presently to 
reduce Its taxes. It will pass, because parents will tire of the 
indignity of having their sons and daughters made private errand 
runners for bogus polltlciane on the pretense of iqppalntment to 
public office. It will pass, because we .politicians ourselves are 
becoming enlightened enough to admit <1) that we aren't en¬ 
titled to more private assistants than we dare publicly vote our¬ 
selves; (2) that we aren’t specialists In getting the right man Cor 
a given Job; (8) that the Otvii Service Commission to fitted to do 
that special Job; (4) that our Job as politicians in trying times is 
simply too important for us to waste our time doing what we 
aren’t any good at; and, finally, <5) that It tont TOOd sportsman¬ 
ship for men in power to swell through the pimllc purse their 
advantage at election time over those who run against them. 

It is a queer thing that some so-oalled politicians have to be 
made aware of this civil thing through the criminal approach now 
made to it In the Hatch law. 

THB POLinOZAN WISLCS A CLOSIOOS SKILL 

The work of the politician, when properly underetood, is the 
most important of all. But hto Is not the business of Job-broker¬ 
age. It to, rather, the business of legtototlon. Our politician needs 
to meet all sorts of people, to study economic problems, to fit 
himself to stand between warring groups, and to enable hhneelt 
to offer the solvent oompromtos at the fruitful moment. PoU- 
tldans «e moral mMwlves of our common weliare. Theirs to a 
Job in Itself. Zt requires skill, general skill: Skill In meeting men. 
Skill in arguing, skill in pouring oil on troubled waters. It's a 
fidl-tlme Job of the most far-reaching liuportance. Proper pride 
in this magnifioent skill carries with it pride In turning over to 
another skfiled grow, such as the Civil Service Oommtoalon, the 
task of flUlng aU Jobs requiring speeial skills—and to do this for 
the good of the State. 

These hundreds of thousands of Jobs which the Civil Service 
CJQmmtoslosi handtos requtoe aaothsr Mad of dklU than the poli¬ 
tician's splendid gift of gab. They require special skills. To fill 
them with people who have merely the politician's skill in talk and 
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oompromlM, !■ to outrage both kinds of akUl. It is to belittle 
politics and is to ruin the public service. 

As a proud politician, of course, I know how much of the work 
of the world is done with the human mouth. But as an honest 
citizen. I know, too, how much work remains to be done when the 
loudest mouth has done its durnedest. Larimgeal liquidity, how¬ 
ever mellifluous, will not even nm a typewriter with accuracy and 
rapidity. It will not keep books with precision and promptness. 
It will not chart the weather, nor conserve the soil, nor build 
bridges, nor safeguard the public health, nor administer our far- 
flung social-security enterprise. Absolutely necessary as is speechi¬ 
fying In its place, it will do none of these things. 

These services, imperative for the modern state, require servants 
who know each his own special Job. It is coUossal responsibility to 
And the right men for Jobs like these. For their range is the 
length of science and the breadth of art. We must have men like 
the civil-service experts, working all the while to do the best we know 
up to date. But since we do not yet know it all about personnel 
work, we must have men, like our civil-service Commissioners, 
working all the while to And out more than we now know. Mistakes 
will be made, and are made, in spite of the best such men know and 
do. But the mistakes must be remedied by more knowledge and 
better efforts, not by any return to innocence or Ignorance or poor 
sportsmanship, as spoilsmen would have us do. Whatever honest 
mistakes are made in civil service, the politician is estopped from 
criticizing civil service as such, if what he has to offer Is return 
to the Dark Ages, from which the civil service has In part released 
us. Generally speaking, there are but two ways for us to go— 
to practice merit In the scientific filling of all administrative Jobs, or 
to return to the civic turpitude of political partisanship in affairs 
administrative. 

CIVIL SERVICE, THEN, TOR ALL OtJR SONS 

As a parent myself I feel certain that you as parents and voters 
do not want to return to that. You do not want to return to that 
In these war-threatening times, as our House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee has Just suggested in raising the Civil Service Commission 
$760,000 over the last year. But, regardless of defense program or 
fear of sabotage among poorly picked workmen, you do not want 
to return to the waste of spoils. There Is a sabotage of integrity 
as well as of loyalty, and patronage is often such sabotage. EflB- 
clency and honesty are great virtues for peace. We need them all 
the time. You not only do not want to go back to spoils; you 
want to go forward to a complete merit system in regard to all 
public Jobs, in State and city as well as in Federal administration. 

If this is what you want for your sons, then let me give you this 
advice. Encourage us politicians to pass the Ramspeck bill, H. R. 
960, when it comes up shortly. Then you work with might and 
main to get genuine civil service extended In your city and in your 
State. More remains to be done there than in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Your ablest sons and daughters can then get public 
Jobs with honesty and can fill them with pride. Your other chil¬ 
dren can have the clean satisfaction of knowing at last that both 
success and failure, in getting governmental Jobs are equally on the 
square. That’s a great thing for honest citizens to know and feel. 
To doubt that, as all do when Jobs are had by pull, is to poison 
success and to embitter failure. To be assured in advance that all is 
on the square is to give your children Incentive to become as skilled 
as possible while yet there’s time. That is the best preparation for 
public or for private Jobs. It is also the best possible guarantee 
for an independent and happy life. 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, IHO 

Mr. CURTTS. Mr. Speaker, I believe the Dies Committee 
for Investigating Un-American Activities should be continued. 
There has been some criticism of the work of that committee. 
Perhaps some of it Is justified; on the other hand, a great 
deal of it is not Justified., Any committee that Is going to 
undertake such a task will make mistakes. The members 
of that committee are like all the rest of us, they are human. 

We live in a time when the average person is convinced 
that we should set our own house in order. We should not 
tolerate known enemies within our country. It is a great 
privilege to be an American. We should preserve that right 
for our children and their children. 

In a Government such as ours the people rule. I believe 
that the people as well as this Congress should know the 
facts* X, therefore, shall support this Investigationu 


Pot of Gold Radio Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


LETTERS FROM MOTION PICTURE THEATER REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I wish to include the following 
letters addressed to me by representatives of motion-picture 
theater owner of Michigan. Already the practice referred 
to—the conduct over a national radio hook-up of what 
amounts to gambling—^has been brought to the attention 
of the Federal Communications Commission. A group of 
theaters in Detroit, known as Cooperative Theaters of 
Michigan, through their representative, Mr. Thomas Mc¬ 
Guire, have undertaken single-handed to stop this weekly 
diversion of revenues from the little-theater owners of the 
Nation. They have sponsored the complaint but it is my 
understanding that because of legal loopholes, the Com¬ 
mission may not be able to take any action. 

These letters assert that Incalculable losses In revenue 
are being suffered by this legitimate group of taxpayers 
every Tuesday night when this particular program takes to 
the air. To me it is a palpably unethical Intrusion and a 
matter that deserves Immediate “policing'" by the Com¬ 
mission. The following letters are, I believe, self-explana¬ 
tory: 

OooPEBATiVB Theatres of Michigan, Inc., 

Detroit, Mich,, January 17, 1940, 

Hon. R. G. TENEROWICZ, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: First, let me Identify this organization. 

It Is a cooperative group of 100 Independent Michigan theaters 
and their owners. 

They pay local, State, and Federal taxes. They play a very 
Important part In tholr community. They cooperate with every 
worth-while civic and charitable movement. They employ local 
people. They themselves are local people and every cent they 
spend they spend locally. This back^ound is Important because 
of what foUows. 

There Is a radio program on the air on Tuesday nights from 
8:30 to 9 p. m., eastern standard time, called ’Turns’ Pot of Gold. 
They award $1,000 to some “lucky” telephone subscriber each week 
if someone answers the “lucky” telephone. This number is selected 
by a lottery wheel which first selects the city; next, the page of 
the phone book, and finally, the lucky subscriber. If no one 
answers the winner’s phone, he or she Is sent $100 and the remain¬ 
ing $900 is added to the following ’Tuesday’s $1,000. Mbre than 
once in the 17 weeks this program has been on the air the award 
has been as high as $2,800. 

Our point of complaint is that people stay home listening to 
this program and stay away from the theaters. They are staying 
away to the extent, at modest estimates, of over $1,000,000 a week. 

Under the Communications Act of 1934 all programs are to be 
for “public convenience and necessity.” Section 816 of the act 
further forbids gambling and lotteries. This section reads as 
follows; 

“No person shall broadcast by means of any radio station for 
which a license is required by any law of the United States, and no 
person operating any such station shall knowingly permit the broad¬ 
casting of any advertisement of or Information concerning any 
lottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme, offering prizes dependent 
In whole or in part upon lot or chance, or any list of the prizes 
drawn or awarded by means of any such lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme, whether said list contains any part or all of such prizes. 
Any person violating any provision of this section shall, upon con¬ 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both, for each and every day during which such 
offense occurs.” 

On December 22 I filed a formal protest with the Commission* 
pointing out this lack of “public convenience and necessity” as well 
as the lottery features, and asking that the program be banned. 
This matter la still pending before the Commission. 

Your constituent theater owners join me In asking you to use all 
your Influence to see that the Commxuiications Commission does 
the fair and proper thing in disposing of our petition by ordering 
this pernicious program off the airways. 

I have been advised by members of the F. O. 0. staff that nothing 
prohibits 16 or 100 other advertisers from Joining in this “radio 
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gambling,*’ ao that if tha othar' houn of other diTB of the week 
are so filled the entire fetall field of the whole l^atlon is jeopardized. 

Radio was never intended to be abused under the act of 1934. 
This program Is gambling. It does not serve "pubUo convenience 
and necessity.” It Is unfair, it is illegal. 

Will you help us? 

Sinoerely. 

OoomAnvx TRssms or Miorigan. 

Taoa. McOuzic. Public Relations Director. 


Alhambra Theatre. 

Detroit, Mich., January 17, 1940, 

Hon. B. G. Tbnerowicz. 

House OMce Building, Washington, D, C. 

IdT Bear OONORsasMAif; Reference is made to a radio program 
called Turns* Pot of Gold over the air each Tuesday evening, N. B. C. 
network, through radio station WWJ, Detroit, at 8: 30 to 9 p. m. 

These Tuesday-evening programs we find to be very detrimental 
to motion-pieture-theater business. 

The inducement for people to stay at home and listen to this pro¬ 
gram is the gambling phase involved in that one of the million or 
more listeners may be the party whose name is drawn by the wheel 
of chance. The lucky winner must be at home to win the thou¬ 
sand dollars or more given to the one whose name is picked from 
a telephone directory. 

This program has received tremendous publicity, and it is an 
established fact that it is making serious inroads into Tuesday- 
nlght-tbeater grosses. 

While this form of giving money away may be legal, it must be 
construed as a form of gambling and, if adopted by other adver¬ 
tisers, over other networks, will prove to be a definite menace to 
the motion-picture industry, particularly to the small fellow who is 
unable to buck such opposition. 

A group of theaters in Detroit, known as Cooperative Theatres of 
Michigan, Inc., through their representative, Tom McGuire, have 
filed with the Federal Communications Commission a petition pro¬ 
testing against the program. We understand that the Commission 
may act unfavorably on this petition. This letter is written for 
the pxirpose of requesting you to look into the merits of this pro¬ 
test, the unfairness of this kind of competition, the gambling ele¬ 
ment involved in this radio program, the possibility of a widespread 
use of same, the fact that Pot of Gold is now hurting the small 
fellow in the motion-picture-theater business, and that the spread 
of the program will result in serious financial difficulties for many. 

This is my first letter to any Congressman or Sezmtor in connec¬ 
tion with legislative or any other matters, and is only written 
because I sincerely feel that this Pot of Gold program is tmfair 
and its continuance is not in the best interest of either radio or 
any other business. I bespeak your cooperation. 

with kindest personal regards, 

Tours veiy truly, 


Barney KxLBanss. 


Registration of Aliens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 

OF NEW YORK 


*Tn oonsiderlng the adoption of any sy stem of registration, the 
issue must be squarely faced that it involves a radioal departure 
from the Amertoan s y stem and a return to the JBurqsiean, and par- 
ttoularly police control of the izidlvidual. It would oonatitute a 
tremendous step toward the regimentation of eltlaens.” 

We are eerlously concerned that in this present period this pro¬ 
posal may be seleed upon by those who seek to whip up a hys¬ 
teria against the alien similar to the one that prevailed during the 
last war and resulted in the un-Amerloan Palmer raids, which 
deprived citizens as well as noncitizens of their democratic and 
constitutional rights. 

We sincerely hope that organizations of American women will 
not allow themselves to become a partner to any suoh scheme 
which, in essence, threatens the very foundations of our demo¬ 
cratic form of government. 

The proposal to register the alien is contrary to the American 
traditions of hoepltaUty and equality to the immigrant. Not re¬ 
pression, not discrimination, but imderstanding and friandliziess 
must serve as the basis of any approach we may wish to thld 
{B^oblem. 

It is our duty as American women, and it is to the ultimate 
benefit of American society, that we extend help and understand¬ 
ing to our future citizens and that we exercise vigilance to defeat 
all attacks upon the rights of noncitizens, since suoh measures 
threaten as well the entire framework of otir social order. 

We feel sincerely—and we urge upon all women's organizations— 
that every effort should be made to enable all noncitizens to become 
naturalized citizens of the United States. 

We can and should work in an American way, through under¬ 
standing and cooperation, to help the future citizens in our midst 
make possible their naturalization, and thereby enhance the value 
of American citizenship and the soundness of our American 
institutions. 

Dr. Edith Abbott. University of Chicago; Dr. Janet Rankin 
Aiken. Columbia University; Helen Arthur; Tallulah 
Bankhead; Dr. Mary Beard; Prof. Ruth Benedict, Co¬ 
lumbia University; Mary McLeod Bethune. National 
Youth Administration; Alice Stone Blackwell; Blatherlne 
Devereaux Blake; Prof. Dorothy Brewster, Columbia 
University; Mrs. Arthur Brin, past president. National 
Council of Jewish Women; Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, the 
New York Post; Sarah Cleghom; Mrs. Rachel Davis-Du- 
bols, secretary. Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa¬ 
tion; Dorothy Detzer, Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom; Rosa Donley, Akron International 
Institute; Mair Dublin; Prof. Mildred Fairchild, Bryn 
Mawr College; Fannie Hurst; Inez Haynes Irwin; Dorothy 
Kenyon: Carol King, secretary, International Juridical 
Association; Fireda Klrchwey, the Nation; Fiorina Lasker; 
Irene Lewlsohn; Dr. Mildred McAfee, president, Wellesley 
College; Mrs. E. K. Morrow; Dr. Elizabeth Nellson; Hon. 
Caroline O'Day, Member of Congress; Dr. Marlon Edwards 
Park, president, Bryn Mawr College; Dorothy Parker; 
Sylvia Wilcox Razey, secretary, Descendants of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution; Elizabeth Madox Roberts; Eleanor 
Roosevelt; Dr. Florence R. Sabin. Rockefeller Institute; 
Prof. Margaret Schlauch, New York University; Adelaide 
Schulklnd, secretary, League for Mutual Aid; Prof. Vida D. 
Scudder, Wellesley College; Isobel Walker Soule; Ida M. 
Tarbell; Jean Starr Untermeyer; Marlqulta Vlllard; Mary 
Heaton Vorse; l>r. Mary E. Woolley, president emeritus, 
Mount Holyoke College; Mary W. Rlttenhouse. district 
secretary, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


IN the house op representatives 

Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


Note. —^Those who Joined In signing this letter did so as Indi¬ 
viduals and their action need not necessarily reflect any stand by 
the organizations of which they are members. 


LSriTER TO THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs, OT)AY. Mr. Speaker, It Is unfortunate that the ris¬ 
ing tide of discrimination against aliens now sweeping our 
country is affecttog those who are here legally, conforming 
to our laws and requirements. 

A bill to fingerprint all aliens has bem Introduced in 
Congress and has called forth the following letter, signed by 
42 prominent women, and addressed to the General P^edera- 
tion of Women*s dubs: 

To the General Federation of Women's Clubs, Washington, D, C.: 

The reglstrattcm of altons In this country can serve only to add 
another evil to the many problems confronting the American peo* 
pie. This proposal, if enacted, would serve to epr^ suspicion and 
antagonism, confusing and dividing the people at a tlm when a 
healthy publle atmosphere and unity are easential In any effort to 
protect the Interests of the Azoerlean people. 

The registration of aliens would mean regimentation of the entire 
popifiation, native as w^ as foreign*bom. If noncitizens will be 
ordered to carry identlfioation cards, Amertoan citizens will have 
to carry proof of birth or eitizenBhq;> at all times. It would. In 
effect, mtroduoe the European domeetlq^aasport s y stem into our 
American methods of government. The Honorable Frances Perkins, 
United States Seoretaxy of Labor, has said: 


Morality in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ADDEXB& BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr, CHIPEKiFIEIjD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Aecord, 1 Include the following address 
by Hon. Stylxe Bshkibs, of New Hampshire, before a recep¬ 
tion sponsored by the Missouri Republican State Central 
Committee at St. Louis, Mo., January 17,1240: 

We of today live in a world in which not only have govemmente 
fallen, giving way to ruthleas dictatorships, but one in which moral 
and mirltttal vahoes are challenged and in biany cases have disap¬ 
peared. Today, as throughout history, many have fallen because 
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Of moral and spiritual decay. If democratic government Is to 
^d\xre, democratic morality must first prevail. And so I should 
like to talk tonight about morality in government. 

TOe expressionB “a public office is a public trust” and that the 
holde r of s uch an office is a ”publlc servant” are more than old 
and overworked platitudes brushed up by politicians during their 
campaigns for election. They are the keystone of representative 
government, for without the ideal of service, without the confidence 
of the people in those they elect to office, the entire structure of 
democratic government loses its justificatlQn. 

Morality In government must be based on the value of the word, 
of public officials, upon unimpeachable motives, upon the placing 
Of public office above political or personal considerations, upon 
Intellectual honesty with the people, and upon Justice and toler¬ 
ance in the administration of office, and upon responsibility to the 
duties of office and to the people whom an official is elected to 
serve. 

These have been the Ideals of public service In America. Yet the 
last 7 years have left a wake of broken pledges, of manipulation of 
relief for political advantage, of public office flouted for personal 
gain, of cruel deception such as the arguments that we can spend 
our way to prosperity and that an Internal debt is not a debt at all 
since we owe it to ourselves, of arrogance and irresponsibility in 
administration, of assiduous efforts on the part of the executive 
branch to outwit Congress, the representative of the people, of 
hatred and intolerance aroused against entire groups of our people. 

The President of the United States, by virtue of his high office, 
sets the k^note of any administration. Those who serve under 
any Chief Executive will take their cue from him. They are un¬ 
likely to prove more conscientious in office than their chief. Thus 
the attitude of a President is generally reflected in his appointees 
to the Cabinet and lesser Federal posts, in the administrators of 
Government agencies, and in his followers In Congress. 

The tragedy of the New Deal is that, at a time of international 
crisis, when the trust and confidence of a united American people 
is needed so desperately, it has forfeited the right to their faith. 
What would have made the annual Presidential promises of econ¬ 
omy in government and a balanced Budget next year a joke save 
that the steadily mounting deficits have been charged to the 
American people? What do the following recall to your mind: 
“Mandate,’^ ‘‘Supreme Court reorganization,” “purge,” “economic 
royalist,” “tory,” and “Lord Macaulays”—white slips of paper which 
the President obligingly signed, he knew not why, but which found 
their way into the Democratic campaign book, sold at $200 apiece 
to pay off the Democratic campaign deficit? And why did some 
corporations find it necessary to buy not one, but up to as many 
as six copies of this book? What of a President who blandly tells 
newspaper correspondents that the 1941 Budget provides for an 
Increase in the relief rolls during next September and October—on 
the eve of an election? Is it not a sad commentary in Itself upon 
the President that his most ardent admirers generally refer to him 
as the “smartest” or “slickest politician” in the country? Is it 
not a commentary that his admirers gleefully described the Budget 
which he recently submitted as “politically clever”? Why is it 
that the Congress views every administration move with suspicion? 

There are nrilllons of Americans who cannot forget this back¬ 
ground as they measure the events of today. 

Recently when I heard the gracious voice of the President de¬ 
claring in his annual message to Congress that there was nothing 
unconstitutional in the surrender by Congress to the State De¬ 
partment of its power to make treaties, I could not help recalling 
a former plea to pass legislation “despite any doubt of con¬ 
stitutionality, however reasonable,” and thinking that it mattered 
little to Franklin D. Roosevelt whether the present system of 
negotiating treaties was constitutional or not. When he declared 
that this method provided a “temporary flexibility” in “time of 
emergency” which “should be kept alive • * * during the 

existing wars,” I could think only of other powers, granted under 
the plea of emergency, which the President refuses to relinquish. 
But there was no International emergency when Congress ceded to 
the State Department the right to negotiate these treaties. What 
Is there to Indicate that the President would be willing to return 
this power to the Senate even if peace should be declared tomorrow? 

I am not arguing here the merits or demerits of these trade 
agreements. But I insist that the power to make such treaties 
should be returned to the Senate of the United States Congress, 
where it belongs under the Constitution. 

Toward the end of his speech, the President eloquently declared, 
“Doctrines which set group against group, faith against faith, 
race against race, class against class, fanning the fires of ha¬ 
tred • • • were used as rabble-rousing slogans on which dic¬ 
tators could rise to power. • ♦ * We cannot afford to face the 

future as a disunited people.”* I could think only of a former 
speech on the state of the Union, in which the same President 
devoted to passionate denunciation of the “entrenched greed” 
of “our resplendent economic autocracy” and “enslavement for the 
public.” I could only marvel at these words now spoken by the 
head of an administration which has done more to sow the seeds 
of class and sectional hatred and to divide our people than any 
administration in the history of our country. 

This ability to attribute his own shortcomings to his critics 
with a straight face is also applauded by his admirers. But is It 
fair to play with the American people? Let me digress here to 
say that the next few months wm be the most deceptive. All is 
to be harmony between Congress and the President—I under¬ 
stand. The skullduggery will take place in the vast bureaucracy 
Which has been built up. 


When the President came to that portion of his ig>eeoh devoted 
to the denunciation of alien “isms,” I could think only of the 
opposition of the administration to the Dies committee Investigat¬ 
ing un-American activities, and the abuses which have been heaped 
upon its members by new dealers. 

Several weeks ago, a prominent Washington commentator re¬ 
ported in his radio broadcast that Mr. lEloosevelt had sent for 
Majority Leader RAVBtntK of the House and told him that the Dies 
committee was to be killed, either directly or through a refusal to 
grant it funds. Representative Ratburn was said to have replied 
that he would be unable to gratify the President’s request, since 
the Dies committee was so popular with the people that Congress 
would not dare to destroy it. That story has never been denied. 
Why? 

A few weeks ago an administration Influence went out of the way 
to defend the American Youth Congress, including the American 
Student Union, when its officers were questioned by the committee. 
This Influence declared that the organization was not dominated 
by communists. Yet, at its convention on Deoember 27, the Ameri¬ 
can Student Union refused, by the overwhelming vote of 322 to 29. 
to denounce the Russian invasion of Finland. 

It is true that the Dies committee, in response to the demands of 
new dealers on it, failed to mention specifically any Federal em¬ 
ployee known to be a communist or fellow traveler. Yet in this 
connection, two observations come to mind. There have been no 
attacks by the administration upon the Dies committee for Its 
Investigation of Nazi forces at work in this country. Yet a furore 
has been raised by new dealers whenever the committee turned to 
the far greater menace of communism and its “united front” organ¬ 
izations. If no Federal employee Is known to be a Communist, why 
the great sensitivity upon this point? Can it be that the adminis¬ 
tration would not dare offend the radical vote? Then, too, why the 
pained and grieved surprise of new dealers at the brutal and ruth¬ 
less attack of Soviet Russia against little Finland? Did they cherish 
any illusions that communism was better than nazi-lsm? Few of 
the rest of us were so deceived. 

My friends, we owe Finland a lot not only for debunking the myth 
of Russian ipllltary might but for putting our own parlor pinks 
to rout. 

The attempt to purge the Dies committee out of existence, 
added to the attempted purge of Democratic Members of Congress 
which failed, Is a further indication that the administration brooks 
no opposition. Considering the numerous powers which new dealers 
have obtained in the name of "emergency” and their obvious 
attempts to perpetuate themselves in power, is it any wonder that 
many fear a third term for the President and a continuation of the 
New Deal? 

And Isn’t the feeling that the President Is a candidate fully Jus¬ 
tified by the action of members of his official family? Would Secre¬ 
tary Ickes, Secretary Wallace, and the new Solicitor General, Mr. 
Jackson, be beating the tom-toms of a third term without ths 
President’s approval? 

I say to you that this audacious bid to break our tlme-wom two- 
term tradition is In Itself an example of the decline of morality in 
government. 

But there is one thing I would like to see. That Is the convention 
of liberals which Mr. Ickes says he may be forced to call—a conven¬ 
tion I assume can be accommodated in one room. 

Besides Mr. Ickes, Tommy Corcoran. Benny Cohen, Jerome Frank, 
and Bob Jackson there will be present: Boss Kelly, of Chicago: Boss 
Frank Hague, of Jersey City; Boss Ed Crump, of Memphis. Tenn.; 
and Boss Prendergast, of Kansas City, wUl imdoubtedly be present 
if he gets out of Jail in time. 

Mr. Ickes is looked upon as the official hatchet man of the Cabi¬ 
net. He is foremost among new dealers who have blasted against 
fascism and nazl-lsm with a view, I am convinced, of covering up 
the communistic fellow travelers of the New Deal. He has also led 
the New Deal crusade against those newspapers which dare to op¬ 
pose the administration, In an attempt to convince the American 
people that a press which opposes the New Deal cannot possibly be 
free, but must be In the pay of some prince of privilege. 

Does this make for morality In government? 

What of the spectacle of a Member of the United States House 
of Representatives writing to a constituent that he would he glad 
to do what he could to get him on the Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion, provided that he obtained a letter of recommendation from 
the Democratic chairman of his ward? 

With such examples set by those in the highest positions of 
government, what can be expected of lesser officials who administer 
the numerous agencies established by the New Deal? With this in 
view, are the stories of coercion, corruption, and political discrimi¬ 
nation in the administration of relief surprising? Is It any wonder 
that the bureaucrats have conceived It to be their duty to brow¬ 
beat business? Is it any wonder that the Young Democrats, at 
their convention, went on record as opposed to the passage of the 
Hatch bUl? 

Then there are the numerous Incidents already brought to light 
by the House committee Investigating the National Labor Relations 
Board. In one case an investigator wrote to the secretary of the 
Board, “We have a weak case against the Aranson Co. and are trying 
to break them down without going to court.” 

Mr. James Miller, former regional director, of Cleveland, Ohio, re¬ 
lated a conversation with Mr. Fred Krivlnos, special examiner for the 
Board who Inquired, “What’s your position here? Does Industry 
fear you and the Board?” 

“I told him, ‘No; they respect us,’ ” continued Mr. Miller. “He told 
mo that was the wrong attitude, and said, ‘You should make them 
fear you and the Board.’ “ 
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An Inciitent in Kentucky levealid wben Mr. PliUlIp O. PfeOUlfMi, 
ragtouAl director to that State* admitted that, haeiiHl Inveetltam 
a certain caae, he acted m |Roeecutor during the trial and e ueeee ded 
In hatdng evldenoe, adddh the ooni{»anir tried to present* supp iwsa e d 
by issuing instructions to the examiner who heard the o s se - - a pro¬ 
cedure wich Mr. l^hUhtps hteiseif confessed he did not ooosid er 
exactly ethical. 

Similar atones coming from Seattle. Los Angeles, and Detroit indi¬ 
cate that these examples are not Isolated. Together they present a 
picture of arbitrary administration by fear, coercion, and supprea- 
alon. They are evidence of procedure which. In the words of the 
New York regional director. **one might expect from the Ogpu, 
but not from * * * an agency of the American Oovernxnent." 

But are these incidents not a rejection of the views of the Board 
Chairman, J. Warren Madden, who once declared that '‘the employer 
la almost always wrong," and must be crushed at all costs? Is the 
demnd for the revision of the Wagner Act by capital and labor alike 
surprising In view of the fact that the law^-a one-sided measure as 
Wrttten-<-ha8 been administered by men who use their office and the 
vast powers bestowed upon them to conduct a class war? 

The Wagner Act was a vital measure, long overdue. Its strength, 
which lies in the rights it seeks to guarantee the worker, must be 
preserved. Its weakness, which lies largely in the fact that similar 
rights are not guar^teed to every employer and employee alike, 
must be amended If our system of private economy is to succeed. 
The vast powers now vested in the administrators of the law. by 
permitting unfair discrimination, have served to increase the bitter¬ 
ness of Industrial strife. Only through amendment of the law to 
secure equal justice to all. only throuj^ its administration by men 
seeking to cement the partnership of capital and labor, can in¬ 
dustrial peace be achieved and recovery made possible. 

Then there is the administration of social security. The mem¬ 
bers of the Securities and Exchange Commission have been insisting 
for some time that Investment brokers should s^arate the funds 
of their clients from their own. They ere right. But what example 
does the Federal Gk>vernment set when sodal-securlty funds are 
collected from the worker, only to be lumped In with the general 
Treasury funds, and spent as fast as they are received? 

And what sort of administrators are those majority members of 
the CommisBion who recently went outside the law in an effort to 
force their theory of financlzig upon an industry? 

Another interestirg phase of the New Deal is its system of re¬ 
ward for thoee who follow its lowered morality. The first Roosevelt 
8upt«me Court appointment went to Hugo Black, former Senator 
and conductor of the infamous inquisition of the holding com¬ 
panies, characteriaed hy the systematic and ruthless seiaure of 
private correspondence and the files of telegraph companies. The 
moet recent appolatment to the Court, Frank Murphy, having been 
condemned at the polls by the people of his own State of Michigan 
for his handling of the sit-down strikes, was raised to the post 
of Attorney General, and now goes to the highest Court in the 
land. Harry Hopkins was elevated to the post of Secretary of Com¬ 
merce to forestall a oongressicMial investi^km of his administra¬ 
tion of the W. P. A. Now that Oongness is breaking into the con¬ 
niving of the N. L. B. B., Chairman Madden of the National Labor 
Relations Board is to receive an ac^rolntmeTit to the Federal judi¬ 
ciary—a reward for a man who ehould be retired from our public 
life. 

None of these observations are partisan. They have been echoed 
by Jeffersonian Democrats as well as by Republicans. Indeed, some 
of the moat damning criticism and much of the most detennined 
opposition to the New Deal has come from members of its own 

party. 

Who has been a greater erttio of "spending by deception" than 
Senator Bran, of Vttglnia? Were not many Democrats, among them 
of Missouri and Wkbelse, of IfOntana, atnemg the leaders 
agalnat the President’s plan to pack the Supreme Court? Was it 
not the late Senator Logan of Kentucky who introduced at the 
last regular session of Congress a bill to regulate the vast arbitrary 
powm of New Deal bureaucrats in the fifty-odd figencies created in 
the last 7 years? 

What more damaging indictments have been brought against 
New Deal administration and practices than the evidence brought 
to light by congressional committees a zaajcarlty of whose members 
are Democrats? The administration has not only exerted every 
pressure to throttle these committees, but has conducted cam¬ 
paigns to smear Its members. But the revelations of corruption in 
elections by the Bbeppazd committee and of xadloatism and mal- 
admlnlstration In the administration of rehaf by the Woodrum 
committee remain. Today the story la being repeated by the com¬ 
mittee headed by Representative Saom, now investigating the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

When five of a party's most distinguished leaders, including a 
former oandldiite tor the Presidency and an ex-Seoretaty of Btate. 
formally announce that they catmot support that party for re- 
election; when a best of others, notably in the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, resign voluntarily or are forced out beoauae th^ oaxmot 
bring thOmselves to agree with administration practloer. when 
the Secretary of the Interior ousts the head of the Bureau of Mines 
baeause he is too much under the "domination** of civil servloe and 
not sufficiently under the "domination" of Harold Z<^, there is 
aomething rotten in tlie state of the New Deal. 

Is it any wonder that, in such an atmosphere, thm hae been a 
lack of Confidence? is it auxprlsiag that the admtniatiatioa, whkh 
has so actively and consistently demonstrated Its antagonism to- 
waid entire groups of our people, has bepn met tn rotuxn with sua- 


pleion and distrwt? Xa ft aiur wonder that buslneas, so aftm latfiad 
with harangnsa. t d ocked by punitive meaeurea. dlaortmluated against 
by Government bureaucrats, has been afraid to go ahead? How 
could anyone have expeotad rec o ver y under such coodltioiiif Is it 
not s^nlfleant that a revival of buslneas did begin last summer 
when Congress, by its rojeoUen of the "spending program,'* the 
adoption or the Hatch bUl, and the vote to investigate the National 
Lahor RelAtioxia Boaxd, demonstrated its independence of the 
administration? 

A sound and durable reoovery must be based upon oonfldence 
In^lred tn the hearts of the people by the reestabltshment of 
morality in government. But we mutt seek the prerequisitei 
of morality. Faith must be restored In the word ox thoee who 
administer the affairs of government. They must demonstrate 
their intellectual honesty with the people In all things, and most 
certainly in the conduct of the financial affaira of the Nation. 
They must prove by their acts that they are guided not by personal 
or partisan considerations but solely by the public Interest in the 
ad m i ni stration of laws. Relief must be made as nonpartisan as 
human need itself. They must demonstrate by impartial justice 
and tolerance that they trust the American people before they can 
expect the people to have confidence in them. And last, but not 
least, this high standar.^ of morality In government must be set 
by the Chief Executive if it is to be followed by his subordinates. 

If faith is to be restored in the morality of government, we must 
return to the spirit of responsible government by law which our 
forefathers established rather than irresponsible administration by 
personal ^wcr. The President should have no "clubs in the closet" 
to be pifiled out and used at his discretion. Congress must recap¬ 
ture the powers entrusted to it by the Constitution which it him 
surrendered. Bureaus and boards, commissions, and agencies must 
be made responsible to the people through their responsibility to 
the representatives in Congress. The head of no agency should be 
able to declare, as once did Chairman Madden of the N. L. R. B., 
"This Board Is subservient to no one—^not even the President of 
the United States. We have our own rules to go by and we Intend 
to continue our policy." If such arrogant and arbitrary rules ere 
to be abolished, the citizen must be assiued of fair and impartial 
trealanent by establishing set rules of procedure for all such agencies. 

The Republican Party can dedicate itself to no higher task than 
the reest^lifihment of morality and responsibility in government. 
In this way only can Americans be assured the opportimity to go 
forward under laws that make men free, administered by officials 
dedicated to the ideal of service. The revival of such a spirit Is 
essential to recovery, not only in Its material meaning, but in the 
spiritual sense of the word. It is the road of progress toward the 
democratic ideal. 


Our New Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REBIARKS 

OF 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH C. HtJTOHESON 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members. I got 
permission to extend my remarks for the purpose of placing 
this speech of the Honorable Joseph C. Hutcheson in the 
Record. It was delivered recently to the lawyers of Alabama 
at an annual bar association meeting In Birmingham and is 
one of the best discussions I have met on the subject ^ 
neutrality. 

The Judge presides in the United States circuit known as the 
fifth Texas circuit, is a widely known, muedi-Quoted, and 
highly respected liberal residing in Houston, tn the congres¬ 
sional district of the distinguished Representative from the 
Eighth Congressional District, the Honorable Albert Thomas. 

Here It is; 

To maffy devotees of international law. and there still are 
many, the World War first, with Its tremendous departures from, 
innovatloxis on, and complete broaches of. International law, with 
the following break-up and dissolution of states, and the general 
unsettled oondltkms of the 1^30*8. brought dlsUtusioimient and 
dismay. With many of these, when, folkrwlng aU of this, came 
the rise In Europe of the totalitarian idea with its acoompanying 
shocking and brutal oontempt for and disdain of. not only sol¬ 
emn agreements, but the ordinary common decencies of national 
conduct, dismay became despair. Rspeelany was the shock taoet 
severe, the dlsttlusloxunent most complete, the de^alr deepest, 
with those who. forgetting or abandoning the basic conception 
of intemattonal law. as dealing with ruiei of bonduet prescribed 
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hf and for equals* and therefore, iiiles ^Ich derived their au¬ 
thority, not from positive sanctions, but from a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind, had put their faith in the notion 
of a leagim of nations, which should enforce its rules and mandates 
by positive sanctions extending even to war. 

I would not, however, be understood as saying that it is only 
the League of Nations* men who have become skeptical and even 
cynical, as to the present and future of international law. For 
while the route is most complete among them—for their great 
corpus, the League, as an instrument of force, seems now a corpse— 
there are many of my ilk, crying, 'lohabodl Ichabod! the glory 
of international law has departed.** indeed,international law is 
no more. 

I do not at all agree with these, and it is because X do not 
that 1 have come here tonight to speak for a little while on 
our new neutrality, and. proclaiming the vigorous faith that is 
In me in this international law. to reassure all the doubting 
Thomases that before them there was a yesterday, after them 
there will be a tomorrow. To their crying out, nations in the 
fullness of their brute strength, with complete impunity, are 
violating every provision, every limitation, every decency prescribed 
by international law, how can it be said that such law still exists? 
I make reply, that it might as well be said, because ruffians, acting 
ruffianly, refuse to obey the social code of decent kindly manners, 
that decent kindly manners are no more. I think the trouble 
with some of these who bewail the passing of International law 
is that they do not truly realize Just what international law is. 
what it piuports to do, and what it does. 

In its essence it is not. It never has been, the law of force. It 
is the law of behavior among nations, regulating by social sanctions, 
more powerful with decent-minded peoples than any sanctions of 
positive law could be, what they may and may not, what they 
should and should not do, as among themselves. No really civilized 
individual conducts his social intercourse and relations under the 
fear of positive sanctions, for there are none, except a more or less 
vigorous sending to Coventry; and yet there are many of us’ who 
would much prefer to break some positive law than to be found 
guilty in the eyes of our fellows of the breach of some compelling 
social convention. Thus it is that, panoplied in decent behavior, 
the weakest and humblest of us may conduct social converse and 
relations with the strongest and highest^ secure through the protec¬ 
tion of social customs against slight or harm; and the fact that 
some, acting ruffianly, may at times forget their manners in no sense 
detracts from or defeats this social custom. Thus It is, too, that be¬ 
tween civilized nations a decent respect for th^ opinion of mankind, 
which is the spring and support as well of international law as of 
manners, can be seciuely counted on in the long run, though often, 
as now, only after much suffering and travail, to furnish sufficient 
sanctions. Therefore the smallest and weakest in the family of 
nations has a right in its intercourse and relations with the largest 
and most powerful to take international law as a guide to and 
support of its dealings with them, and the fact that some bully 
nation refuses to obey these canons in no wise changes the law or 
at all mitigates Its breach. But by that law the bully stands 
branded an aggressor, an outlaw, in the family of law-abiding 
nations; and no nation, no matter how Insolent and lost in fact 
to common decencies it is, likes to stand so branded. 

In support of these views, I call Liff/e Norway and City of Flint 
incident to witness. I call too. Germany and Russia, and their 
persistent. If contemptible efforts to excuse their recent acts of 
unpardonable savagery, as Justified by international law. I call 
to witness, too, the fact that the conventions against the bombing 
of civilized nations, are helping to hold a lethal and brutal air 
war in suspense and may continue to do so. 

But, more to the point I came here to speak on, I call to witness 
the United States, which in the last few weeks. In the great name 
of international law, has entered upon a new neutral policy, a 
policy fraught with the greatest consequences, I think, to the 
world and to ourselves. For, not only is the United States a very 
great nation in the family of nations, but by the Justness and 
fairness of its aims and the resoluteness and singlemindedness of 
its conduct, it has done, as much as—perhaps more than—any other 
nation to make International law come true. Especially has it 
done this In the field of neutral rights and duties. For, except for 
its one trip in 1917-18, on Europe’s merry-go-round of war, it has 
followed Washington’s counsel to stay out of Europe, and to avoid 
entangling alliances, and has stayed out and avoided them. Fol¬ 
lowing Jefferson’s counsel and insisting, as a groat seafaring neu¬ 
tral, on the freedom of the seas under international law, it has 
stood out as the champion of a decent conception of international 
law, and especially as a champion of the rights of neutrals. 

But, though this is BO, it would be a mistake to look on the 
role of the United States in the making of international law, as 
confined to the assertion and maintenance of neutral rights. As 
a memt>er of the family of nations, the United States from Its 
beginning as a Nation, has made most signal contributions, both 
to the spirit and to the body of international law, and the names 
of six of our Presidents have been, and I venture to assert of a 
seventh, will be associated greatly with this law. First, Washing¬ 
ton, whose firm and clear stand for speedy and amicable settle¬ 
ment of all questions between the United States and other nations, 
and his great pronouncement, **FriencUy relations with all, en¬ 
tangling alliances with none,” has given permanent character and 
color to our foreign relations. TOen Jefferson, with his tremen¬ 
dous oontrlbution. not only to the tqplrit of both international and 
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municipal law, that equal and exact Justice should <q>ply between 
natUms and between men. but also to the body of liitematlocial 
law with his insistence upon the freedom of the ssas and Ihe 
rights thereon of neutral sea-going eommeroe. 

Next Monroe, with his insistence that ”our policy in regard to 
Europe should be to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meetlxig 
in all instances the Just claims of every power, submitting to in¬ 
juries from none’*; and his *Tn the wars of the European powers in 
matters relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy so to do. It is only when our 
rights are Invaded or seriously menaced that we resent Injuries or 
make preparation for our defense. With the movements in this 
hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately connected, and 
by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial 
observers. * * * We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 

amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger¬ 
ous to our peace and safe^. With the existing colonies or de¬ 
pendencies of any European power we have not interfered, and 
shall not interfere, but with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it. and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on Just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any Interposition for the purpose of oppres^ng 
them, or controlling In any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, In any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 

Then Lincoln, with his resolute, uncompromising, and forth¬ 
right attitude on international relations in the War between the 
States, taking up the challenge both of the British merchants and 
of the British Government, thwarting the use of neutral ports as a 
blind by the one, by maintaining the right of seizure tmder the 
doctrine of continuous voyage and holding the other accountable 
for tmneutral service. . 

’Then Grover Cleveland, with his conception that the **strong 
should protect the weak, who cannot nndo a wrong”; that to take 
the opposite course is a repudiation of international law; that in 
right doing lies the true glory of nations; and his repudiation of 
the treaty, involving the annexation of Hawaii, as not merffiy im¬ 
proper but Immoral, sajring: ’The law of nations is founded upon 
reason and Justice, and the rules of conduct governing individual 
relations between citizens or subjects of a clvlllBsd state are equally 
applicable as between enlightened nations.*’ 

While Woodrow Wilson not only maintained while we were neu¬ 
trals In the World War. with vigor and forthrightness, the freedom 
of the seas and the right tinder international law of neutral ships 
to be free from piratical attacks upon them, but also dreamed 
greatly of and tried to bring to fruition the noble if impractical 
ideal of a parliament of the world. Mistaken, perhaps, in some of 
its postulates, particularly I think that of the use of force, and 
frustrated through human and national Jealousies and meannesses, 
the position he took was yet in keeping with the character of Amer¬ 
ica as a peace-loving. Justice-desiring, Ideal-holding member of the 
family of nations, and childlike though it was In Its simple faith in 
peace on earth and good will to men, It represents perha^ the high 
point in American Idealism. 

Finally, the American people, under the guidance of another 
great President, have recently deliberately recanvassed, recon¬ 
sidered, and redetermined, whether in theee times of world stress, 
we should again, asserting and maintaining our undoubted right 
imder International law to trade In troubled waters and to pro¬ 
tect our nationals from acts of belligerents In violation of that 
law, once again abandon our national policy of keeping out of 
European wars. Or whether there is not a greater and wiser course 
under which, by refraining from the active assertion of some of 
our rights, we will at once give positive testimony to our faith that 
war is no solution, while at the same time, sticking to our own 
knitting, as our policy Is, we will avoid for ourstives and others, 
the horrors and destruction inherent In a world-wide war. But 
I must, before the night Is done, speak to my subject, *’Our New 
Neutrality,” and since time does not permit a discussion of the 
origins of the notion of neutrality, nor a tracing of its growth, I 
must dispose of all these matters briefly by saying, that beginning 
In the 17th century, almost It seemed, sphing full-created from 
the brain of Orotlus, the notion that the seas were free and that 
nations not at war, had rights which belligerents must respect, 
took form and life (Mare liberum; De JtU'e belli et pacis). 

But It was only when and because Sweden, Russia, and other 
seafaring nations, formed the armed neutrality, and gave neu¬ 
trality the sanctions of force it needed In that day of arbitrary 
power and the rule of force, that it began to function effectively. 
Following this. It was the spirited and deterrmned resistance of 
the United States and other nations, in the name of the freedom 
of the seas under international law, against Great Britain’s as¬ 
serted dominance which through the many prize cases, arbitra¬ 
tions, treaties, and conventions, had brought the law of neutrality 
to the point It had attained In 1914, when the outbreak of the 
World War and the foUowlzig years seemed to give It a body blow. 
For .in that war, not only was every formerly known international 
right challenged or breached In the name of reprisal and retalia¬ 
tion, but the United States, the great neutral, and the one best 
in a position to challenge these violations, became itself a 
ent. and, itself In the maelstrom of the war, aU leaser 
were swallowed up and disappeared* 
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X think It eazmot too ofton bo ftatoct m any survey ot Intema- 
UooBl law that Qreat Britain and the XJnlted States are the great 
•eafaxlng nations of the worlds that it is in oonneotlon with sea-^ 
faring that most of the law of neotvallty has been made, and that 
it is greatly fortunate for tiee world that these two natlone, where 
a decent lespeot for the opinion of mankind is moat de^y seated, 
have had m^ to do with shaping international law as It pertains 
to the rights and du^ of b^ligerents and neutrals. Great Britain, 
being more often engaged in war, and when she has not been 
gaged, having practical control of oommeroe through the great eea 
tlwoat of Bnmpe, has bem more concerned with precedents on the 
beUigerent side than has the United States. But our country, as a 
belligerent in the War between the States, not only taught England 
a lew leeeons In the ability of belligerents to take care of them* 
eelves within international law, against both the unneutral acts of 
a neutral natkm and the schemes and wiles of its nationals by 
ehb^ment to and transshlpmmit from neutral ports, but gave her a 
book, from which she could and did take a leaf to read, when, in 
the years before we entered the World War, we were m a k ing violent 
peot^B against British action in regard to our shipping. But. 
significant as our contribution as a beUigerent has been in making 
cur firm protest against unneutral service by the British Gkwern- 
ment stand up, as in the case of the Alabama, and in protecting 
ourselves against the wiles of British nationals by ests^ishlng the 
doctrine of contlniious voyage, as in the Feterhof and other eases 

i The Bermuda*8 Ciaimanta v. United Stetea, 8 WaUaoe 614, L. E. 200: 
'he Schooner Stephen Hurt, 8 WaUaoe 669, 18 L. E, 220; The Bark 
Sprinffhok, 6 WaUaoe 1,18 L. B. 460; The Steamer Peterfiof, 6 Wallace 
28,18 L. B. 564), the great role of the United Statss in International 
law has been that cl the great neutral with wtdeflung commerce 
and shipping and a firm and resolute conduct in the assertion of 
neutral rights and of the freedom of the seas as to them. 

Now, in broadest outline, what to neutrality, what does It mean, 
and what does it require? 

neutral state is a state which during the ejclstence of a war to 
not a belligerent in that war. A belligerent is a state or politically 
organised group at war with a state or with a politically organized 
group.** **A neutral state In the exercise of its neutral rls^te and 
In the p e rf orm ance of its neutral duties, shaU be impartial and 
shall refrain from discriminating between belligerents,** and if diir- 
Ing war it undertakes to change ite rules or laws In matters affecting 
the belligerents, **the task confronting the neutral state to to make 
certain to Itself and dear to other states that the motive inducing 
the adoption of a new rule or regulation during tbe comes of war 
to the product of ite concern to act strictly In accordance with the 
laws of neutrality and not the result of a desire to aid one or the 
other of the beUlgerents.** 

Of comparatively recent origin, as the history of nations goes, 
tbe notion of neutrality as a relation, with all of the obligations 
and privileges it entails, had come, at least, until the World War 
came, with the subsequent break*iip of IBurope, to r^resent a great 
port of international law in time of war. For, while there was an 
mternatloaal law governing the conduct of belligerents toward each 
other, this was usually so complicated by charges and counter* 
Charges of violations by the belligerents, with following reprisal and 
oounterreprisal, and it was so wrapped up In and so dependent on 
the termination of the war that it did not lend itself much to the 
geneiml interest of international lawyers. On the other hand, ques¬ 
tions of neutrality, which having to do with the manners of neutral 
states to belligmnts and of belligerent etatee to neutrals, were 
treated of in arbitrations and in the prize decisions, particularly of 
the Uhlted States and Great Britain, assumed the highest im¬ 
portance. Bkvtnf to do largely with qxieetions arising out of sea¬ 
borne travel beginning first in rules put out, prayerfully and with 
no force behind them, given great strength and force by the armed 
neutrality, and by the stanch and vigorous position of the United 
States on the freedom of the seas, it sttalned to a code of practice, 
tike thunlnant note of which was the distinction between the state 
those composing tbe state, the nation and its nationals. The 
result at this dlsttnetlon was to require the nation Itself to assume 
and m aintain a rsaUy neutral attitude while permitting Its nationals 
to carry contraband to and generally to trade with beUlgerents at 
their own risk, 

Under rules and regulations which, while not Justifying trading 
m contraband, protected neutral traders generaUy, and made it a 
battle of wits between the contraband nmners and the belligerents, 
a highly technical but a fairly sattoiaotory and workable code of 
conduct and behavior on the part at belligerents and neutrals was 
worked out. This code supplemented from time to time by declara¬ 
tions and conventions such as those of Parto, 1866, London. 1909, 
of The Hai^e, 100*1, put neutrality on a pretty definite basis, and 
made It pi^Me for neutral natioDs to guide themeelvas by It and 
for ships of neutrals to conduct a trade in contraband under set¬ 
tled rules and penalties. The World War, however, changed ail this 
and, with the aneiaim of the Pandora's Box ci contraband by adding 
nearly evearythlng to the list, tbe inetltution at the long-range 
ModUkde, and submarine warfare, nearly if not quite, upset the 
whole applecart. For, based on the theory of retaliation and re¬ 
prisal. but really grounded on the deeper law of self-defense, the 
practice of submarine warfare, on the part of the Germans and of 
brlnfl^ ships Into port for search on l^e part of England, together 
with phmting mines all over the open sea, coupled with ttie great 
fact that nearly every nation, etpsoiyiy every great seafaring nation, 
finally Joined in tbe war practocahy put an end to neutraliw. It 
to since the war that there hga come along, with the deploring 
and bemoaning of the destruction of International law, a carefm 


and thoraufib tnvesttgatoon of new ways to reoonette eenffieting 
elahaa of beUtgemnts and neutrals, new measures to bctoig abaut 
a real true neutrality. 

It to out of tlMse vtorwa thek convenUoito oi various oounlrtoe* for 
mstanoe. that of all the fioandinavian oountrtoe In 19^ have been 
held and rules have been lormuilated lor the oemduot of their neu¬ 
trality. Beoauseof themfitateeliketheUnitedBtateBhaveenacted 
statutes governing their neutrality: the statute embargoing the 
shipment of munitions; the sMutea eatehUshing new neutrality 
under which we are now operating. What to intaieating and ton- 
portent in all of this for ua, tote realms that tee te&mationat 
law of neutrality, dependent as It to on treaties and conventions, as 
well as practioes, to conditioned by the dominant oharaotm and 
quality of the trading world at a particular time^ and particularty 
latterly, to conditioned on and chameteriaed by the rise ci the new 
nationalism. Including particularly the ritohg new ooHeetivtom, 
which in many states, to the new tetalttarlaniBiii. It to this atti¬ 
tude of totellteriantom, of the state ruling and oontroUlng every¬ 
thing, of total government, of total war, which was the excuse la 
the World War, lor the d^mvture from international law. It to 
this identification oi the interest of the peo]^ with that of the 
state, in regard to wars and rumors of ware, even where there to 
no totality, which 1 think largely acoounte for the almost complete 
change at front of the American Gk>vernment, from ite 160 years 
of instotence on the freedom of the seas to Its volunteiy refraining 
from Insisting now, on that freedom. 

Thus, as everybody knows. Internatioiial law, as It to enforced In 
a state, to colored and. Indeed, controlled, when the state desires it, 
by municipal law. Thus It to that the Intenmtlonal law of neu¬ 
trality to being, and may be still further, greatly changed by new 
conceptions of the duties and lunotlona of the state. But, not¬ 
withstanding these changes in outlocdc, the fact remains that except 
where states, by their statutes or by their conventions with each 
other, change the rules cd International law, and except where 
practices long continued and supported by considerations of justice 
have operated to change it, international law has a real existence, 
and the rights of neutrals and belligerents as it outUnee them are 
in general and with a fair definiteness to be determined by it. And 
I, for one, believe and predict that instead of interxmtional law dis¬ 
appearing, the present increasing focus of attention on it will make 
It in the long nui stronger, greater, and menre compelling. Espe¬ 
cially will this be so if we abandon the idea of force throiigh a 
oentral League of Nations, which was itself a complete abandon¬ 
ment of and departure from tbe International law of neutrality. 
For bound with each other to fight together against aggressor na¬ 
tions. this agreement prevented anyone from being a neutral. AU 
were beUlgerents. It to only, I think, as the L^ue of Nations, as 
an Instrument of force, became Impotent that, in its sense of the 
force of public opinion. International law commenced to revive. 
For force is not force unless it to really potent. The threat of its 
exercise where there to Impotence merely arousee tempers and in¬ 
cites to wars. 

For myself, 1 think we are better off where such international 
assemblages as we have are organized so as merely to register and 
not to enforce public opinion. I think the real trouble in inter¬ 
national law comes, not so much out of its lack of positive sanc¬ 
tions, as out of the fact, first, that tbe machinery for obtalnlixg 
public opinion in public cases has fallen Into disuse, and because 
the really serious problems in it arise when nations are engaged in 
life-and-death struggles and new weapons of offense and defense 
appear; then those who, because of a lack of legislative tar judicial 
authority to make the law c h a n ge to fit new conditions are con¬ 
cerned to change it unilateraUy, appear at first to be aggressors, but 
afterward, When time shows the wisdom and Justice of and gives 
sanction to what they have done, though they were reganled 
Initially as aggressors, they are now regarded as contributors to the 
law. Innumerable Instances might be cited. One of these is the 
doctrine of continuous voyage; another the practice of navicerts; 
another the practice of so-called long-range blockade; and numer¬ 
ous others. 

International law, then, like our municipal law, grows In three 
ways. International law grows (1) by treaties and conventions, 
(2) by decisions of prize courts and of arbitrators of international 
dh^utes, and (8) by usage. The three ways In which municipal 
law grows are: statutes, court dectotozm, and common usage. Be¬ 
tween the two, then, there to only this difference: Internatioi>al 
law, being between equals, depends for Its enforcement always upon 
consent; municipal law, imposed by a superior, the sovereign, upon 
aubjests, rests upon the authority of the state. But, after all, 
public opinion in tbe long nm to the eui^kort of both kteds of law, 
and I think It quite clear that we should not let our minAa be 
troubled, then, as persons of little faith, about the state of Inter¬ 
national law. Let us, rather, rejoice that the recognition of its 
lanotlon to so almost universal that the very ones whoee actions 
indicate, pMt they condemn, deejdse, and defy it, are dally 
ackniowtodging its binding force by their fivuxtic efforts to excuse 
an4 Justify til^ conduct In Its name. Let those of us, then, who 
belong to and would dwell In the house of international law be not 
of troubled hearts and mlnda. Let us, rather, rejqlce that the 
decent reeiiect for the opinion of mankind is stlU the dominant 
sanction in bringing about decent and fair Conduct in the Inter¬ 
course and relations of civlliaed nations, as wcU as of dvihzed men. 
And let ikortioularly rejoice that in our case, when this present 
war came to Eurepe, ws had leadership wtoe and strong enough to 
sdtet lie ter and the character to ihake, great renunciation 
unbodied in our present neutral policy. In order to testify to the 
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faith that la In tis, that war is never a real aolutlon, and that our 
iprofessiona of good nelghborllneis are more than profeMlona. X 
sincerely believe that a milestone was set up and a turning pcknt 
was made In world history, when, instead of taking sides as a 
nation or putting ourselves In a position where we must eventually 
talce sides as a nation In the war in Europe, we determined to 
keep our seafaring nationals out of the sea war aone and th u* 
remain neutral. I believe, too, that the American position as 
embodied in the recent neutrality le^latlon and proclamation was 
the result of leadership and statesmanship of thA highest order. 
And I further believe that when history comes In the fullness of 
time to appraise the place of President ftoosevelt among our 
Presidents, whatever that verdict may be as to his domestic policies, 
on which there Is now some division, his part, and It was and wlU 
be a great one, In shaping into law and action our new neutrality, 
WlU be reckoned as a contribution both to Americanism and to 
world peace worthy to stand beside the greatest contributions of 
his predecessors. For It will mark him not only as a great and 
worthy successor to them, but as, in his own right, a great 
American. 


Independmt Offices- Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ow 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January Z3, 1940 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to express my appreciation to the majority members 
of the committee in charge of this bill, and particularly to 
the able and distinguished chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Virginia IMr. Woodrxtm], for their consid¬ 
eration of the minority members in connection with the 
hearings erf this bill. I also desire to express my thanks to 
the clerk of the committee, Mr. Duvall, who has rendered in¬ 
valuable service to the committee. 

The bill under consideration, Mr. Speaker, carries a total 
of $1,100,212,307 in addition to permanent and indefinite ap¬ 
propriations amounting to $279,027,166. As received from 
the Budget, the regular items exceeded comparable items for 
the present fiscal year by nearly $79,000,000. As recom¬ 
mended by your committee, they reflect a decrease amounting 
to over $16i000,000 or a reduction over Budget estimates 
approaching $95,000,000. 

Reduction Is reflected for the most part in the sums recom¬ 
mended for a few of the larger agencies. Twenty-two of the 
forty-one agencies in the bill will receive the same or greater 
aii^piropriation than that for the current fiscal year. 

Increases will be found in the sums recommended for the 
following agencies: 

Executive Mansion and Grounds. 

Bureau of the Budget. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Civil Service Commission. 

Council for Personnel Administration. 

DisMct of Columbia Alley Dwelling Authority. 

F'bderal Communications Commission, 

Electric Home and Farm Authority of the Federal Loan 
Administration. 

Export-Import Bank of the Federal Loan Administration. 

United States Housing Authority of the Federal Works Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 

National Archives. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

United States Maritime Commission. 

Veterans’ Administration. 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations reflect an Increase 
of $12,169,591. 

The following 12 items recommended by the Budget for 
Inclusion in this bill did not appear, for one reason or another, 
In the bill for the current fiscal year;- 

Bureau of the Budget. 

National Resources Planning Board. 


Office of Government Reports (formerly National Emer¬ 
gency Council). 

Council for Personnel Administration. 

Federal Oommunloations Commission. 

Federal Loan Administrator and staff. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority, Export-Import Bank 
(Federal Loan Agency). 

Federal Works Administrator and staff. 

Public Buildings Administration, Public Roads Administra¬ 
tion, United States Housing Authority (Federal Works 
Agency). 

The following eight items included in the bill for the current 
fiscal year have been transferred for consideration in connec¬ 
tion with other appropriation bills: 

Civilian Conservati^ Corps. 

Employees’ Compensation Commission* 

National Labor R^ations Board, 

National Mediation Board. 

Railroad Retirement Board. 

Social Security Board. 

Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission. 

Rural Electrification Administration. 

The result is a net Increase of 4 agencies or a total of 
41 agencies included in the present bill. 

TKl BX7DGET AND GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 

January, Mr. Speaker^ is always the season, under the New 
Deal, for optimistic Budget estimates from the White House. 
What Is a possible error in estimate of $2f000,009,000 or so 
months In advance of the facts? 

The recent Budget message in obligingly painting a deficit 
for the fiscal year 1941 reduced to $1,716,000,000 Is at least 
encouraging as indicating a realization by the President of 
the growing and insistent demand that extravagance and 
waste be ended and that the fiscal policies of the Federal 
Government be restored to a sane and rational basis. Never¬ 
theless we should be blind to realities if we did not take note 
of the very convenient assumptions adopted by the President 
in arriving at the reduced figure. 

The President assumes a reduction in expenditure of $675,- 
000,000. He assumes an Increase in rcce^ts of $382,000,000. 
He assumes the Imposition of new taxes in an elecldon year 
to the tune of $46O;0OO,OOO. He assumes the existence of trust 
funds sufficient to take care of insurance benefits to the aged 
and unemployed. None of these, of course, will be expended 
for other purposes. He assumes also the recapture from Gov¬ 
ernment corporations of capital funds ter the extent of 
000 ,000, a recapture which he assumes to be ’’feasible without 
in any way Impeding operations.” He does not specify the 
corporations or the amount to be recaptured from any cor¬ 
poration. 

I think it is interesting to note in the latter connectiem 
the cmiditions coxrfronting the Home Own^s* Loan CarpcMra- 
tlon, one of the larger Government corporations. The reeord 
indicates that the BL O. L. C. has a deficit of $64,009,099 over 
and above reserves against losses of $764)90«009t a deficit ix^- 
creasing at a rate of a million and a half dollars a 
month. It also indicates defaults in respect to principal and 
interest payments amounting to about $QJ.4199j^ . What is 
more it indicates that the H. O* L. C. owns some 91,000 prop¬ 
erties which it carries at a book value of $480,000,000, which 
in reality have an estimated market value of only $360,000,- 
000. The figuies give some idea of the enormous loss which is 
possible as a result of H. O. L. C. operations, 

I think it would be Interesting to consider the condition of 
the other Government corporations referred to and their 
so-called recoverable assets. 

I think the entire picture presented by these corporations 
calls for thoroughgoing analysis with particular emphasis on 
the existing authority to issue obligations guarantee by the 
Federal Government. It has been recently stated that the 
authority of these corporations to Issue guaranteed obliga¬ 
tions amounts to some $17,000,000,000. Obviously proper con¬ 
trol over Government expenditure and Government debt as a 
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whole cannot be achieved if title financial operations of these 
corporations are not closely scrutinized. 

This bill present® the first opportunity to consider the re¬ 
sults, if any, of reorganization by the President xmder the 
authoriiy accorded by Congress. The purpose of reorgani¬ 
zation, as we know, was, among other things, to reduce 
expenditure and to reduce the number of Oovcmment 
agencies. An estimate oi a saving of $20,000,000 annually 
was made by the President. 

There is little or no evidence, insofar as this bill is con¬ 
cerned, of any reduction in expenditure or reduction in the 
immber of Gkivemment agencies as a result of tiie steps 
which the President has taken. On the contrary, it may be 
urged that the number of agencies, insofar as this bill is 
concerned, has been increased. Moreover, while It is true 
that a reduction in expenditure for personnel is reflected in 
the liquidation of H. O, L. C. and reduced emergency public- 
works programs, it is also true that figures for the Govern¬ 
ment as a whole show an increase in expenditure for 
personnel rather than a decrease. 

Figures furnished by the Civil Service Committee give the 
following totals for civil employees of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment: 


r>ec. 31, 1932_638,345 

Apr. 80, 1030_ 886,000 

Jtme 80. 1039_ 028,260 

Oct. 30, 1980_ 087,867 


In other words, they show an Increase of 12,000 as com¬ 
pared with June 30 last, an increase of 51,000 as compared 
with April 80 last, and an Increase of 370,000 as compared 
with December 31,1932, the totals being in addition to those 
on the legislative, judicial. Army, Navy, District of Columbia, 
and C. C. C. rolls. 

It is not only clear that reorganization has failed to date 
to reduce total expenditure for personnel or to reduce the 
number of agencies insofar as this bill is concerned. It is 
equally dear that provision has been recommended by the 
President in this bill for several agencies for which no au¬ 
thority has been glv^ by Congress either under the terms of 
the Reorganization Act or any other existing law. Appro¬ 
priations are, of course, not in order for these agencies. 

PBRSOXmXL AOMmXSTBATXON 

On June 24, 1938, Mr. Speaker, an Executive order was 
Issued proposing the creation of a widespread organization of 
personnel supervision and management in the departments 
and agencies as well as a council for personnel administration 
advisory to the President and the Civil Service Commission in 
this connection. Various agencies were said to be opposed 
to the proposed. I quote from the testimony on behalf of one 
of these agencies appearing before your committee at the 
time: 

We have askwd to he reUeved of setting up an organlaatlon of 
this kind becauae we do not think it is necessary. « « * We 
think our present plan Is adequate. « * * We have an organi¬ 
sation which is far less expensive and which we think Is handling 
the work satisfactorily. 

The original plan as presented to the Budget last year 
called for an annual expenditure of about $1,000,000. As it 
teac^ed the Congress from the Budget it called for an annual 
expenditure of half that sum. The matter was carefully 
considered by your committee and by the Congress as a whole, 
both Houses declining to make available the funds necessary 
for the proposal. 

Subse^ently, on August 7, 1039, a memorandum was ap¬ 
parently sent on behalf of the chairman of the Council for 
Personnel Administration to the various directors of person¬ 
nel recommending, and I quote—- 

At the request of the President and with his approval, that de¬ 
partments and agendes maintain directors of pmonnel and pro¬ 
ceed to carry out such actlvittes contemiOated in the order of 
June 24, 1988, as can he financed through regifiar appropriations. 

Whether with or without authmi^ I am advised that 
various departments or agencies have aeted accordingly and 


today Congress is again oonlrcmted by a request for an annual 
expenditure for this pmpqse amounting at the outset to a 
half or three<muarters ^ a million dollars and Ultimately, no 
doubt, to a figure far in excess of that amount 

Your committee has recommended in this bill an appro¬ 
priation of $25,040 for staff and expenses for the Council for 
Personnel Administrgticm, 

I am personally opposed to tiOis reoonunendation at this 
time. 1 am opposed to it because I believe that any essen¬ 
tial work can be done by periodic meetings of those in Charge 
of personnel with the aid of a small staff detailed as in the 
past from their respective organizations. 1 see no adequate 
reason for a permanent staff with funds for consultants for 
travel, and so on, reflected, for example, in the attendance 
by some 17 representatives, if I am correctly informed, at a 
civil-service meeting in San Francisco last summer. 

I am also opposed to the recommendation of additional 
funds to the departments and agencies concerned at this 
time. Whatever the merit of the general proposal, it has not, 
in my Judgment, been shown to be sufficiently compelling to 
justify the annual expenditure Involved under present bud¬ 
getary conditions. 

PIOPAOAMDA 

For several years I have endeavored to stress In connec¬ 
tion with this bill the enormous expenditure for propaganda 
purposes by the departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. That expenditure continues and, In my judg¬ 
ment, constitutes in many instances an inexcusable waste of 
the people's money. I am told, for example, that the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has requested a sum approaching 
$2,000,000 for so-called informational purposes In 1941. Ex¬ 
amples of heavy expenditure in this connection will also be 
found in this bill. 

Attention is called to the testimony of the Federal Housing 
Administration beginning at page 1094 of the hearings. The 
sum requested for the fiscal year 1941 for the work of its 
Public Relations Division, the work of its Division of Educa¬ 
tion, and the work of Its Field Public Relations appears to 
amount to $228,400. If you will turn to page 1140 of the hear¬ 
ings, you win note the character of this work during the past 
fiscal year. It included almost 49,000 broadcasts of one kind 
or another. It Included some 4,600 moving-picture showings. 
It included some 17,000 exhibits of one kind or another in 
addition to press releases, magazine articles, and other 
publications. 

The United States Housing Authority requests some $145,000 
for this purpose. Its Information or Publicity Division is 
broken up into six subdivisions and is reflected also in radio, 
moving pictures, exhibits, press releases, magazine articles, 
and so forth. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority requests for this purpose 
the sum of $165,000, a decrease of only $2,000, as compared 
with the current fiscal year. 

These are but examples. 

An attempt was made by Congress last June, under the so- 
called OMahoney amendment, to chedc the enormous outflow 
of publicity and propaganda under the official frank, limiting 
it largely to bona fide responses to specific requests. What 
happened? The degree of cooperation received from the 
departments and agencies is reflected in the following let¬ 
ters—one from the Tennessee Valley Authority, one from the 
United States Housing Authority, one from the National 
Youth Administration—presumably typical of other letters 
from other departm^ts and agencies, which I Insert in the 
Rzcord at this point. 

[Address side of card] 

Tennessee Valley Authority Penalty for private use to avoid 

Information Office payment of postage, WOO 

Official business 

Copy of retiurn post card sent 
[Reverse aide] 

Tour attention Is respe^uUy directed to the attached return 
postal-card form. 


IltyOBMATVOM Omol, 
TXmkXbssz Vaixzt Authobztt. 
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[AdtlresK side of return card] 

Official bualnew Penalty for private uee to avoid 

payment of postage, $300 
Information Office 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 

Knoxville, Tenn, 

[Reverse side of return card] 

After July 1 the Tennessee Valley Authority is permitted to send 
Its Informational material only to those whoiiave requested It. As 
in the past, releases will he limited largely to major policy matters, 
contract awards, constructions and other program progress, and 
major speeches by directors and officials. Occasionally publications 
are released. 

If you wish to continue to receive this material, please sign below 
and return this card. 

(Signed) -- 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 

Chattanooga, Tenn,, June 13, 1939, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

A law recently enacted by the Congress prohibits any independent 
establishment of the Government transmitting through the mail, 
free of postage, any book, report, periodical, bulletin, pamphlet, list, 
or Other article or document (except official letter correspondence, 
mall concerning the sale of Government securities, and all forms 
and blanks necessary in the administration of such departments and 
establishments), unless a request therefor has been previously re¬ 
ceived by such Independent establishment or such transmission Is 
required by law. If you wish your name to remain on this mailing 
list, it will be necessary that you ftll out this form and return it 
at once. Failure to do so will automatically remove your name 
from this list, which will undergo revision immediately. 

It Is important that you ftll out the form exactly as you are being 
addressed at present. If a change in the address is desired, please 
BO state. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 

A, H. Sullivan, 

Assistant Chief Electrical Engineer, 

Name and address: 


Continue sending publications ( ). Remove from mailing list ( ). 
Publications are needed for (statistical information, research, 

etc.), ..-.-.-.— 

(Signed) - 


federal Works Agency, 

United States Housing Authority, 

Washington, 

Dear Sir: After July 1, 1939, under the terms of Section 6 of the 
Post Office Department Appropriation Act, 1940, the Federal De¬ 
partments may not send through the mall, free of postage, any 
^report, periodical, bulletin, pamphlet, list, or other article or docu¬ 
ment” unless there has been a request, with certain formal ex¬ 
ceptions. 

It is, therefore, essential that our mailing list be Immediately 
revised. If you are interested In the low-rent housing program and 
should like to continue to receive materials issued in this con¬ 
nection by the United States Housing Authority, will you please 
Indicate this by completing the form on the bottom of this letter 
and returning same to us promptly, or otherwise so inform us. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Leon H, Keyserling, 

Deputy Administrator and Acting General Counsel, 

I should like to continue to receive materials issued by the United 

States Housing Authority-.—.. 

My name is- 

My occupation is--- 

My address is--- 

John L, Donovan, Jr., No. 1286 

State Youth Administrator, 

Federal Security Agency, 

National Youth Administration for Massachusetts, 

Park Square Building, 31 St. James Avenue, 

Boston, Mass., August 28, 1939, 

Dear Sir: Although your name has been included on our mailing 
list for some time, it will be impossible hereafter, for us to send you 
information about the National Youth Administration for Massa¬ 
chusetts unless you formally request it (O’Mahoney amendment, 
sec. 6 of the act, approved May 6, 1939, making appropriations for 
the Post Office Department, to take effect July 1, 1939). 

If you desire to continue to receive publications and future re¬ 
ports or releases of the National Youth Administration, please fill 
out the enclosed postal card and return to this office. Otherwise, it 
will be necessary, because of postal rulings, to drop your name from 
our mailing list. Your prompt attention will assure your continuing 
to receive this material without interruption. 

One cent postage is required for mailing this card. 

Sincerely yours, , _ 

JOHN L. Donovan, Jr. 

State Youth Administrator^ 


Reply card. 


{Address side of card] 

Place 1-cent stamp here. 


National Youth Administration for Massachusetts^ 

312 Park Square Building, Boston, ikasa, 
[Reverse side of card] 


No. 1280 

(Request for National Youth Administration publications) 

REPLY CARD 


I wish to receive releases, Informational bulletins, pamphlets, and 
other publications by the National Youth Administration for Mas- 
sachusetts for public distribution and use. 

Please mall them to the address given below. 

Check type of material in which interested: 

Occupational information 
Administrative reports —. 

News bulletins 

Program announcements ... 

Sign--...... 

Corrected address: 


State. 

In my Judgment, the whole matter of publicity and propa¬ 
ganda should be dealt with for the Federal Government as a 
whole as promptly as possible. It is today an outstanding 
example of sheer waste of the people’s money under the 
present adtnlnistratlon. 

Time does not permit, Mr. Speaker, of detailed discussion 
of all of the 41 agencies provided for in this bill. I shall, how¬ 
ever, refer to a few of them briefly. 

BUREAU OP the BUDGET 

The testimony of the Bureau of the Budget will be found 
on page 1 of the hearings. The amount recommended, $742,- 
600, when added to an unexpended balance of $62,955. reflects 
an increase of approximately $200,000 as compared with the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. The request con¬ 
templates an increase of 42 persons and reflects the high 
average salary of $3,531. It contemplates $50,000 for con¬ 
sultants and $20,000 for a new duty of keeping the President 
advised as to Federal activities generally. It includes $126,- 
000 for what used to be the Central Statistical Board now put 
forward as a Central Statistical Division of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I am in hearty sympathy with better work by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I believe this is vital in the interest 
of proper control over Federal expenditure. I feel, however, 
that the committee has been liberal in the amount allowed 
and I question both the authority for and the wisdom of fur¬ 
ther continuing the functions of the Central Statistical 
Board. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission will be found on page 
892 of the hearings. The amount recommended. $2,116,340, 
reflects an Increase of $300,000, $150,000 for monitory equip¬ 
ment and $150,000 for increased personnel. 

Little progress has been made in the solution of the various 
problems considered by your committee with the Commission 
in recent years. Nothing has transpired to indicate that a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the entire field of radio broad¬ 
casting and Its regulation by the Federal Communications 
Commission is not imperative in the public interest. 

Once again we have a new chairman but this fact does not 
seem to have served to convince the Commission that it has 
created a monopoly in the hands of the three big broadcasting 
companies of the Nation or that the results of its handiwork 
have been detrimental to the public. 

The monopoly or “monotony” investigation in which the 
Commission has been Investigating itself in this connection 
and which we were advised a year ago would end in 60 days, 
has continued until recently, and has as yet to be considered 
and acted upon by the Commission. 

The transfer of stations or control stations for considera¬ 
tions far in excess of the value of the physical assets trans¬ 
ferred with all the dangers of capitalization of Government 
franchises to the detriment of the public has continued in 
the last year as in previous years. This is apparent from 
tables inserted in the Record by the Commission. 

No recommendation is available as to the imposition of a 
license tax upon those making tremendous earnings out of 
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free Gtovemment franchJfiW fn IJie matter of exclusive con¬ 
trol of the time df affiliates; In the matter of nonresident 
control of stations; in the matter of newspaper ownership; 
In other important matters. 

We are still confronted hy the threat of censorship. A year 
ago compl^t tvas made against the regulation imposed upon 
licensees for international hroadcasting limiting broadcasts to 
those ^^reflectlng the culture of the country and promoting In¬ 
ternational go^ will, understanding, and cooperation.** That 
regulation was withdrawn under pressure of public opinion. 
Today, however, we are confronted by the code of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Broadcasters, apparently having the im¬ 
plied blessing of the Commission, as a result of which it Is 
impossible to discuss any controversial issue on the air In 
time purchased for the purpose. Discussion is possible only 
on free time and the use of free time is of course in the 
absolute control and discretion of the broadcasting station. 
The danger of abuse of this discretion, in the hands of broad¬ 
casting stations, is self-evident. 

No further protection is suggested for the investor. In the 
light of alleged financial condition and operations of certain 
radio licenses it would seem, either through F. C. C. or S. £. C.. 
that better protection should be afforded the public relying 
on Federal authorization to operate and issue securities. 

The Commission still adheres to its action of a year ago 
whereby its Board of Examiners was abolished, petitioners 
being denied the right to a finding by an impartial civil- 
service examiner and being turned over to the tender mercies 
of Ihe Cleneral Counsel’s office acting in the role of prosecutor. 
Jury, and Judge. 

Attention is invited to the discussion of the action of the 
Commission in respect to the granting of lieges to the 
Greater New York Broadcasting Corporation and to the 
Cumbeiland Broadcasting Co. I anticipate that both of these 
matters will call for further comment at a later date. 

PimLlC WORKS AOMINISTIIATXON—9VDERAL WORKS AGENCY 

The testimony of the Public Works Administration will be 
found at page 1412 of the hearings. The amount recom¬ 
mended from 1928 imexpended funds, $3,610,000, compares 
with a slmUar appropriation for the current fiscal year of 
$20,000,000. The amount recommended is simply to complete 
the existing program in the fiscal year 1941,43 Federal projects 
and 310 non-Federal projects being as yet uncompleted. No 
further program has been authorized by the Congress. 

Attention is called to page 1423 of the hearings to what 
purports to be a “statement of defaults,” indicating that of 
bonds having a total par value of $557,237,000 purchased by 
P. W. A. as part of its loan and grant program, not including 
railroad bonds, seme 325 issues having a total par value of 
$42,849,000 are now in default. This, according to P. W. A., 
amounts to about 10 percent of the total niunber of loans, 
7.69 percent of their total par value. 

The record Includes a statement for each of the issues in 
default including the amount of the issue, the amount now 
held by P. W. A. or R. F. C., the date of maturity, the amount 
of principal and interest in default and an explanation of 
the default. The statement, about 30 pages in length, begin¬ 
ning at page 1442 of the hearings, contains no totals or 
summery. As a matter of fact, however, it appears that the 
total par value of bonds in default should read $51,029,068, 
not $42,849,500. It also appears that the number of issues in 
default should read 349, not 325. 

The following analysis of these issues may be of interest. 
The issues have been divided into several groups according to 
the official explanation of existing defaults. 

Group I includes 83 issues, with a total par value of almost 
$13,000,000. All but 12 issues, totaling a million dollars, or 
thereabouts, have been unloaded on R. F. C. Despite the mil¬ 
lions of dollars spent to assure proper engineering work for 
P. W. A., it would appear that all these defaults can fairly be 
charged to poor engineering, P. W. A. offers the following 
explanations: 

Failure of reservoir; abandoxMd due to InabUlty to obtain water; 
unsatisfactory water supply; fatilty construction; operating dlfflctd- 
tlea; deia|r In oompletloii; poor quaUty of water; idmoraua 


expense; extraordlnsry repidra; flood damage after completion; 
extraordinary xetpatn due to flood: delay in oompletkm and subse¬ 
quent flood dainage. 

Group n includes 41 issues, with a total par value ap* 
preach^ $2,000,000. Defkult In this class can apparently be 
explained by lack of efficient management. All but one 
issue, having a par value of $07,000, have been unloaded on 
R. F. C. P« W. A. offers the followlw em^lanations: 

city refuses to accept project; failure of ofllolals to cooperate; 
poor management; part of revenues used tor extension; difficulty In 
enforcing connections and ooUectlcms; dlssatisfaotlon with sewer 
rental ebarm; delay in completion and failure to Improve con¬ 
necting roads; apparently has neglected to make remittance; tem¬ 
porary delay In transmittal of funds; failure to enforce sanitary 
regulations; no effort on part of borrower to meet obligation; no 
reason given. 

Group m Includes 140 issues with a total par value of 
more than $9,000,000. These appear to be in default as a 
result of poor collection of taxes and other Income. Why the 
possibilities of revenue could not have been more accurately 
estimated is not apparent. All but two of these issues, of a 
par value of $2,000,000, or thereabouts, have been unloaded on 
R. F. C. P. W. A. offers the following explanations: 

Insufficient revenues; syatem in receivership; slow tax collec¬ 
tions; high operating expenses; failure to collect assessments; fail¬ 
ure to levy taxes; tax collections diverted to pay overrun in 
construction cost; Inability to coUect accounts partly due to 
drought conditions. 

Group IV includes 46 issues, with a total par value of some 
$20,000,000. All but 4 issues have been unloaded on R. F. C. 
It has apparently been impossible to unload 4 big issues, of 
a par value of about $18,000,000, for projects unable to meet 
their operating expenses. P. W. A. offers the following expla¬ 
nations: 

Slow development; bonds matured before earnings developed; 
project in development stage; system too costly for town of this 
sixe; decline In community since loan was made; slow development 
due to litigation. 

P. W. A. might well have added: “These loans, or some of 
them, were made in spite of adverse engineer’s reports, with 
a view to advancing the political interests of the New Deal 
and its favored beneficiaries.” 

Group V includes about 20 issues, with a total par value of 
about $800,000. The issues consist for the most part of loans 
to municipal gas plants and public markets. Proper advance 
survey of available markets should have served, it would seem, 
to elimia€d;e these defaults. 

Group VI Includes some 19 Issues, of a total par value of 
$6,000,000, or thereabouts, in respect to which existing de¬ 
faults could probably not have been eliminated by good 
management. 

Two hundred and twenty-three of the three hundred and 
forty-nine defaults are apparently in respect to issues cover¬ 
ing local waterworks systems. 

Defaults in respect to other projects appear for issues hav¬ 
ing a total par value of $bout $22,000,000. Outstanding in 
this classification are the four famous projects in Nebraska 
having bond issues with a total par value of some $19,000,000, 
projects apparently without sufficient demand for the power 
which they hope to develop, projects apparently without 
sufficient water to generate that power, projects which we 
have discussed in detail in the past and which continue in 
the category of P. W. A. failures. 

It has been understood that the Nebraska Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committeeman, acting as counsel, obtained the loans 
and grants for these projects. It has also been understood 
that P. W. A.^s own engineers turned them down in the first 
instance. Pressure from a member of another body is sup¬ 
posed to have Induced P. W. A. to sponsor these projects as 
well as a fifth project, probably costing as much as the other 
four put together, soon to enter the competitive market by 
their side. The Nebra^ picture seems to afford a striking 
example of Inefficiency and waste for political purposes. 

C VKI T H B9 AND XXCHANtlX COIOKSUtZON 

The testimony of the Commission wUl be found on page 
884 of the hearings. The amount recommended of $5,400,000 
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Is a decrease of $70»000 as compared with this year*8 appro* 
prlatlon despite a substantial increase in work. 

The record emphasizes the con^nued stagnation of capi* 
tal under present conditions. New financing In 1938 
amounted to about $1,800,000,000; new financing in 1028 and 
1929 amounted to about $8,000,000,000. Fifty-seven and 
four-tenths percent of all issues in the fiscal year 1939 are 
shown to have been for the purpose of refunding existing 
indebtedness. 

Attention is also invited to the statement by the Chairman 
of the Commission indicating that the Commission has at 
last begun to realize the enormous burden in time and money 
Imposed on those subject to its jurisdiction, particularly on 
small concerns under requirements of the Commission here¬ 
tofore in force, and that it is taking steps in the direction of 
simplification and the elimination of duplication. 

The recent action attributed by the press to the Commis¬ 
sion of denying the issue of bonds by the Consumers Power 
Co., on the ground that a stock issue would be preferable, 
would seem to indicate the assumption of authority by the 
Commission never contemplated by Congress. 

TARIFF COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission will be found on page 
447 of the hearings. The amount recommended, $920,000, 
reflects a decrease of $7,000 as compared with the appropri¬ 
ation for the current fiscal year. The Commission also ex¬ 
pects to be denied a transfer of $28,000 received from the 
State Department in the present fiscal year. 

The work of the Commission as outlined in the record 
raises again the question of the value of its services under 
present conditions. 

The work of the Commission is supposed to Include that 
under five sections of the Tariff Act. During the past year 
there has been no Commission action under section 336—flex¬ 
ible clause—of the act. There has been no Commission ac¬ 
tion under section 337—unfair practices—of the act. There 
has been no Commission action under section 338—discrimi¬ 
nation—of the act. 

The Commission is unable to allocate its appropriations or 
requested appropriations for 1939, 1940, or 1941 as between 
the five sections of the act. 

Attention is called to the statement on page 481 of the 
hearings concerning exchange restrictions, trade by clear¬ 
ing, quota systems, export bounties, and subsidies. I quote 
from this statement as follows: 

There are at present only five European countries which do not 
have exchange restrictions. 

Every European country (and others spoclfled) have clearing or 
payment agreements or combinations of the two. 

Many countries referred to have quota systems. 

Most countries undoubtedly give aid. directly or indirectly, to 
production or exportation of many products. It Is difflcult to state 
how far aids to production are to be considered export bounties. 
* * * It would take considerable time to compile a reason¬ 

ably accurate list. 

Under our present trade-agreement policy provision is made 
for revision of trade agreements in the event of restrictions 
on the entry of American-made goods or substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the world value of the currency of other nations. No 
recommendation for revision has been made despite the state¬ 
ments referred to. 

A list of trade agreements in force as of December 15 last, 
with the methods of termination, will be found at page 484 of 
the hearings, Tables appearing at pages 499, 500, and 503 
Indicate that no less than 986 rates have been slashed as a 
result of existing trade agreements, that 59 rates have been 
bound against increase, and that of the 985 rate slashes, 397 
were from 41 to 50 percent and 241 were from 31 to 40 percent. 

The Commission is unable to estimate the reduction In im¬ 
portations which would result if American wage and hour 
standards were used as a base. 

TENMESSEi: VALLBT AUTHORITY 

The testimony of T. V. A. will be* found at page 1607 of 
the hearings. The amount recommended includes an appro¬ 
priation of $40,000,000, together with bond proceeds to the 
extent of $3,300,000, as compared with an appropriation of 
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$30,300,000 and the proceeds of bond issues to the extent, of 
$81,000,000 for the current fiscal year. Of the latter figure, 
some fifty-two and a half million dollars was attributable ta 
the provision for the acquisition of private utility companies 
operating in the Tennessee Valley area. 

The amount requested covers the present program of JLO 
principal dams and 5 smaller ones acquired by purchase, the 
program of substations and transmission lines, the fertilizer 
program, a national-defense item, and programs of so-called 
related property operations and related development activities. 
Leaving aside for the moment the purchase of the private 
utility companies, a comparison between amounts requested 
for the fiscal year 1941 with those made available for the 
current fiscal year would appear to be substantially as follows: 



1941 

1940 

Difference 

Dams, etc..... 

$30,009,000 

$81,018,000 

+$5,600,000 
-2,600,000 
-+-233,000 
-6,000 

Transniission lines, etc... 

4,300,000 

6,900,000 

Fortlll/er .... 

8, 707.000 
65,000 

8, 474, 000 
71, OOO 

National defense..__ 

Related nroiHTty operations... 

1,049,000 

897,000 

1, 421,000 

-+•162,000 

-26,000 

Kelated development activities._ 

1, 896, 000 



Or a total increase of about $3,350,000. 

The item requested for dams, and so forth, amounting to 
$36,669,000 may be broken down roughly as follows: 


Kentucky Dam (formerly Gilbertsvllle Dam)_$15,400,000 

Watts Bar Dam_ 14, 400, 000 

Coulter Shoals Dam (initial payment)- 1,000,000 

Other dams_ 6,000,000 


I am opposed to the allowance of this Item. I believe that 
it should be materially reduced. I call attention particularly 
in this connection to the following items of expenditure con¬ 


templated in the pending request: 

Coulter Shoals Dam (initial payment)---$1,000,000 

Miscellaneous items: 

A possible court award at Hlwassee Dam-- 200,000 

River-transportation studies_ 73. QOO 

Job training (total, $578,955)_ 69,866 

Related property operations: 

Unasslgned to specific areas- 101,000 

Recreational facilities (total, $206,432)_ 38,000 

Pish and game readjustment investigations- 66,000 

Related development activities: 

Mapping in cooperation with Geological Survey- 273,000 

Tree planting and erosion control on private lands. 127,000 

Tree and tree crop research_ 37,000 

Development of mineral resources- 70,000 

Study and development of processing and market¬ 
ing cooperatives_ 20,000 

Research on processing methods and equipment-.. 90,000 

Rural-electrification developments-— 46,000 

Development of farm equipment- 41,000 

General activities for development of valley-- 130,000 


Giving a total of about $2,400,000. 

Attention is also called to the break-down of the final 
item for general activities for development of the valley ap¬ 
pearing on pages 60 and 61 of the Authority’s justifications. 
Prom this break-down it appears that the sum is requested, 
among other things— 

First— 

To determine the part which different operations play in support¬ 
ing the people. 

Second— 

To record changes in the supporting capacity or relative import¬ 
ance of different income sources. 

Third— 

To disclose Instances of weakness or unbalance In the regional 
economy. 

Fourth— 

To Indicate economic fields which appear to warrant special 
study. 

Mth— 

To Indicate localities In which new livelihood sources are needed 
to balance the local economy. 

Sixth— 

To complete a study of problems of urban communities which 
may assist In devising means of directing new urban growth along 
desirable lines. 
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fieventti. To conduct^ 

A mxrvtj of the mud MUnlxitotratlon of local govern- 

manta in the TamuiMa ViUey regloi^— 

Including— 

morti on ezlatlng governmental praotioea * * *: re¬ 
porta on piduema of county government and adminlatratlonr- 

And— 

A report on tlie uae of contraota aa an admlnlatrattva devloe to 
cover Icdnt aotlvlUea of different governmental unlta. 

Htcldentally, tlie record shows that the General Accounting 
Office has failed to date to allow some 6 J86 items of ex¬ 
penditure of T. V. A. amounting to well over $6,000,000. 

I am exposed to the Item of $1,000,000 for starting the 
construction of the Coulter Shoals Dam, because it involves 
a commitment of $28,500,000 and because there seems to me 
no compelling reason under existing conditions for assuming 
that commitment now, either from a navigation, flood-con¬ 
trol, or power standpoint. Total traffic on the river is only 
about a million and a half tons. The dam is said to be very 
expensive from both flood-control and power standpoints. 
Available power now and for several years to come exceeds 
estimated demand. 

The record indicates In this connection a production capac¬ 
ity under present conditions of some 453,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per month, as compared with sales of about 350,000,- 
000. It also indicates an estimated firm and secondary 
demand as late as 1944 of only 800,000 kilowatts, as compared 
with an estimated dependable capacity at the same time of 
890,000 kflowatts. 

I am opposed in large measure to other items listed above. 
If T. V. A. has not exceeded its authority in embarking upon 
them, they certainly exceed, in my judgment, any reasonable 
definition of T. V. A. activities. 

The general characteristics of T. V. A. are well known to 
us all. It is mmecessary to repeat them here. It has called 
for a tremendous expenditure of money amounting as of 
June 30, 1941, if all sources be Included, to $413,741,878— 
amounting ultimately to something less than $550,000,000. 
It has wasted millions of dollars, in my Judgment. It has 
wiped out hundreds of thousands of acres of valuable land. 
It has eliminated millions of dollars of taxation—^Federal, 
State, and local. It has forced private industry In the 
T. V. A. area to the wall. It has constituted a threat to 
private Industry generally lest its activities be extended to 
other parts of the country. Camouflaged as a navigation 
and flood-control project dealing only in incidental power, 
we find today an allocation of cost for projects completed in 
1939 of 14 percent to flood control, 24 percent to navigation, 
and 62 percent to power. Power has become the principal 
function—^navigation and flood control incidental. Over and 
above hydraulic power, we see the entry of T. V. A. into the 
production of power by steam. Just how this type of power 
Is to be held by the courts to be incidental to navigation and 
flood conti'ol remains to be seen. 

The acquisition of the entire distribution market of Ten¬ 
nessee, northern Alabama, northern Mississippi, together with 
the ownership of dams, steam plants, and transportation sys¬ 
tems of private companies formerly serving the area has, of 
course, completely changed the entire financial picture. If 
ever T. V. A. was in a position to operate on a self-supporting 
basis, even from the standpoint of power production alone, it 
would seem to be now. What does the record show? 

Well, T. V. A. goes so far as to claim a net revenue for 1941 
amounting to $7,593,000. How is the figure arrived at? I oaU 
yom attention to the testlnmny commencing at page 1820 of 
the hearings in this connection. What does this show? It 
Indicates cleaily that in computing the so-called net revenue 
no deduction is made for depreciation. No deduction is made 
for interest on money received from the Federal Treasury. 
No dednetion is made for general taxation. No deduction is 
made for a fair share of what are listed as common operate 
expenses. All of these deductions would, of course, be made 
by any private company before any pr<^t could be shown. 
BeduMons eoniparaffie to those which would be made by any 


private company under the ctreumstaneee would appear to 
convert the alleged profit of $7,698,000 hito an actual loss of 
millions of dollars. 

As a matter of fact, the record indicates that T. V. A., 
through the acquisition of private operating companies and 
the purchase of hundreds of thousands of acres of land, has 
served to deprive the Federal Treasury of an annual tax in¬ 
come to the extent of about $1,200,000. It has also served to 
deprive the treasuries of States, counties, and municipalities 
in the area to the extent of over three and one-half milhon 
dollars. The situation in this respect has become so acute 
that many counties, school districts, and other bodies are said 
to be facing default on their bonds at the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. The cry has been sent up that the Federal 
Government must reimburse the areas affected In whole or in 
part for the taxes lost. Legislation is actually pending with 
this end in view, an eloquent commentary on the total cost 
and annual operating expenses of T. V. A. 

One further table is of Interest in respect to the use of 
T. V. A. power. It shows the class of user, the amount of 
power used, the rate charged, and the amount received by 
T. V. A. for the year 1938, apparently the latest available 
figures: 



1 

Kilowatt- 

hours 

Kate 

(mills) 

Amount 

Interdepartmental sales.. 

lfi8,350,0!)0 
858, 675. OlO 

2.9 

$490,609 

Industrial users ___ 

2.0 

918,565 

Private utllitk®.. 

62.357,0t)0 

3,2 

196, 767 

Municipalities and cooperatives.......-.,-.-,.-.. 

97.939. nOf) 

5.6 

645.690 

Kural retail consumers... 

12,061,000 

12.2 

154,154 



Attention is called to the rate charged rural retail con¬ 
sumers as compared for example with the rate charged in¬ 
dustrial users or private utilities. 

2 conclude, Mr. Speaker, with a few brief comments in re¬ 
spect to other agencies provided for in this bill. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTBOXITT 

The testimony of the C. A. A. appears at page 760 of the 
hearings. The amount recommended, $27,900,693, reflects an 
increase compared with the current fiscal year of about $2,- 
•400,000. The principal items of increase are $2,500,000 for 
maintenance and operation of air navigation facilities and a 
million dollars for civilian pilot training. The Authority re¬ 
ports an increase in traffic of 38 percent and a safety record 
fully three times better than that in the rest of the world— 
one passenger fatality per 78,369,715 passenger-miles during 
last 18 months. 

Twenty-nine thousand miles of airways are expected to be 
In operation as of June 30, 1940. 

CIVIL BEBVICB COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission appears at page 650 of 
the hearings. The amount requested for salaries and ex¬ 
penses—$5,295,896—^was an increase as compared with ex¬ 
penditure in the current year of about $1,500,000. It called 
for an increase in persoxmel in the department cf 33 percent, 
465; in the field of 75 percent, 283. It called for $195,000 for 
activities in connection with the personnel management pro¬ 
gram already referred to, and for other large items of Increase. 
The Commission has had a steady Increase in its appropria¬ 
tion from $1,028,000 in 1934 to its present level. It is believed 
that the cut recommended by your committee Is fully justified. 

rCDBRAL KOXTSINO ADMINZSTRATION (PEDERAL LOAN AOSNCY) 

The testimony of the IP*. H. A. appears at page 1084 of the 
hearings. The amount recommended of $13,300,000 is $500,- 
000 less than that for the current fiscal year. While there 
has been a loss to date under title 1 of somewhere between 
$3,000,000 and $11,000,000, depending on prices to be ob¬ 
tained for properties taken over, while there is the possibility 
of very substantial loss in the future from insurance of mort¬ 
gages to the extent of 90 percent of Hie appraised value of 
the property, F. H. A. believes that its activities in the next 
fiscal year In all three fields (title 1; title 2, sec. 203; and 
title 2, sec. 207) will be on a self-supporting basis as a result 
of premiums paid. Title 1« of course^ refers to the repair 
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or ooQstXQCttcm of iiidyivldxial hbmee, Sn respect to which 
F. H, A. still penziits the hank making the loan to charge a 
true r^te of Interest to the extent of 9.72 percent. TlUe 2, 
secUon 293, nsfers to the work in the lleM of mortgages on 
one- to four-family dwellings. Title 2, section 207, refers to 
work in the Held of mortgages on large-scale rental projects. 

nXSBAL FOWSB OOSCMXSBION 

The testimony of the Commission appears at page 117 of 
the hearlMs. The amount recommended, $2,480,600, is a 
decrease of $284,500 as compared with the present fiscal year. 
The amount recommended, however, is $160,000 in excess of 
funds available in the fiscal year 1939. It is believed that the 
action of the Budget in recommending the reduction is fully 
justillad by the record under existing conditions. 

Attention is called to the tremendous delay in original cost- 
determination work, one case, the Conowingo project, having 
been pending in one form or another for over 14 3 ^ears. 

NATIONAL ADVISOBT COMMITTEE TOR AERONAUTICS 

The testimony of the committee will be found on page 310 
of the hearings. The amount recommended—$8,000,000—Is 
an increase of $3,820,000 as compared with the present fiscal 
year. It Includes new construction at Langley and Moffett 
Reids and on increase for personnel amounting to about 
$400,000. Some 4,600 new planes for the Army and Navy are 
expected to be put into commission under the present pro¬ 
gram in the next 2 years. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

Hie testimony of this agency win be found on page 345 of 
the hearings. The amount recommended, $920,200, reflects 
an Increase of about $56,000 over the appropriation of the 
current fiscal year. Of this amount the sum of $15,700 is for 
the initial personnel and other obligations for the administra¬ 
tion of the new Memorial Library at Hyde Park, referred to 
In such glowing terms by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Short] at the time of its authorization. 

RECONST R UCTION ITNANCl CORPORATION (FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY) 

The testimony of the R. P. C. will be found on page 1228 
of the hearings. The amount recommended, $9,250,000, re¬ 
flects a decrease of $250,000 as compared with appropriations 
for the current fiscal year. The Corporation ^ves the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 


Total authorizations (all classes)_$10,666,894,293 

Disbursed_ 7,663,790. 082 

Repaid__ 6, 774. 406,164 

Outstanding- 1.889, 383,918 


Attention is Invited to the statement of Mr. Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator, at page 1263 of the hearings in refer¬ 
ence to the authority of the R. P. C. to extend loans or credits 
for the benefit of foreign nations. 

Attention is also invited to his explanation of R. P. C. 
activities in connection with the construction of the new 
building at Fifteenth and Eye Streets NW., in which, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Jones, the R. F. C. “played most of the instruments 
In the orchestra.*' However desirable for rental from an 
R. P. C. standpoint, the transaction, if properly understood, 
would appear to have assured the present owners of the land 
of a building worth between five and six million dollars with¬ 
out any substantial cash contribution, together with a guar¬ 
anteed rental from the RFC Mortgage Co. sufficient to 
cover Interest, axnortlssatlon, taxes, depreciation, and $25,000 
a yoar, as well as any other rentals that may be available 
through lease, for example, of other office or store space in 
the building. 

BMiraBONlAN ZNSTiTUnON 

The testimony of this agency will be found on page 429 
of the hearings. Attention is called to the sum carried for 
the new National Gallery of Art—$300,000. One hundred 
million dollars is reflected in the Gallery, $16,000,000 for con¬ 
struction. $80,000,000 for paintings, $5,000,000 for endowment. 
The Gallery is fortunate In having not only the great col¬ 
lection of former Secretary Mellon,- filling some 28 rooms, 
but, in addition, the Kress colleetlcm^ recently acquired, which 
will occupy some 62 rooms. Hoe tmllding will be ready about 
August 1. The amount recommended for administration pur- 
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poses ccmpsures teToraUy with exiienditureB at losttta- 
tions elsewhere. 

UNITED STATIS KOUBINO AUTHORITY (WDERAL WORKS AGENCY) 

The testimony of the tr. S. H. A. will be found on page 1480 
of the hearings. The amount recommended for salaries and 
expenses, $4,550,000, is an increase of $50,000 as compared 
with the current fiscal year. The amount recommended for 
annual contributions, $10,000,000, is an increase of $5,000,000 
over the cmrent year. 

While P. H. A. hopes to prove self-supporting and functions 
on the principle of stimulating throueh Insurance both private 
financing and private construction, tJ. 8. H. A. accomplishes 
nei t h er result. 

Set up ostensibly as an agency to make loans to the extent 
of 90 percent of large-scale construction projects, it operates 
in fact so as to place practically the entire burden of the cost 
of construction of lai^scale projects on the Federal Treas¬ 
ury. Under the guise of an annual rent contribution, it in 
fact provides funds more than sufficient to cover interest and 
amortization of 90 percent, If not 100 percent, of the total 
original so-called loan for construction purposes. Uncle Sam 
makes a loan from one pocket and then provides from the 
other pocket the money to repay himself at a profit. 

Aside from its deceptive financial aspects the record again 
raises the question if those who need better housing most are 
In fact b^g reached by this activity. A classification of 
tenants by income would seem to Indicate that the projects 
are occupied in large measure by those who are not most in 
need. 

The record also indicates that no return Is being received by 
the Government from 52 P. W. A. projects turned over some¬ 
time ago to U. S. H. A. 

Present operations under U. S. H. A. are not encouraging 
from the standpoint of those who desire to bring about bet¬ 
ter housing conditions for those who need them on a sound 
basis. 

UNITED STATES MARITIMB COMMISSION 

The testimony of the Commission will be foimd on page 
507 of the hearings. The amount recommended, $125,000,000, 
Is an Increase of $25,000,000 over the amount provided for 
the current fiscal year. The present program of merchant- 
ship construction calls for 500 ships over a period of 10 years 
at a cost of about a billion and a quarter dollars. The in¬ 
crease provided will permit some acceleration in this program, 
though not to the extent recommended by the Commission. 
Acceleration Is suggested by the need of additicmal auxiliary 
ships in the event that this country becomes Involved In war; 
by the possibility of additional opportunities for merchant- 
marine routes as a result of the destruction or withdrawal for 
war purposes of the merchant shipping of other countries, in 
the event that we do not become involved In war; and by 
the possibility that construction c(Dsts will be higher in the 
near future than at present. The action of the committee 
does not, of course, affect the completion of the construction 
program as a whole. It contemplates completion of the 
entire program in somewhat less than the 10-year period 
originally provided. 

The record indicates that about 80 ships have been laid up 
as a result of the neutrality law. Of these about 30 have 
been placed upon new routes. 

Attention is called to the fact that In the 13 months end¬ 
ing November 30, 1939, the Co mm ission approved for trans¬ 
fer to foreign ownership and registry no less than 117 ves¬ 
sels, representing a total of about 390,000 gross tons. A large 
number of these transfers were approved after the outbreak 
of war in Europe. The much-discussed transfer of ships of 
the United States I^nes Is not Included In the list because 
Admiral Land Informs us “the order was never approved with 
finaUty." 

TETBRAN8* ADMINISTRATION 

The testimony of the Veterans’ Administration vrlll be 
found on page 492 of the hearings. The amount recom¬ 
mended, $580,180,544, is an apparent increase of $19,087,544 
as comz>ared with the current fiscal year. In reality it is an 
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the seed for a large industry to hope and pray for the con¬ 
tinuation of the European war in order not to be left high and 
dry on the suspension of hostilities. Since presenting my dis¬ 
cussion in the House in the special session, I have had an 
opportunity to travel with a Joint committee of the House and 
Senate to each of the aircraft factories along the Pacific coast 
and in every factory we visited I made a special point of ask¬ 
ing officials and guides Just how they were prepturing to face 
the eventuality of cessation of orders for British and French 
aircraft. Most of them assured me that they had definite 
plans for writing ofi their entire capital investment for the 
abnormal expansion of their plant facilities in the early orders 
placed with them and that, ''if the war just lasted long 
enough/' they would have their additional capital investment 
entirely written off. I then asked them the following ques¬ 
tion, which they did not seem able to answer: "Assuming that 
your desires are fulfilled to the extent that the war lasts long 
enough to permit you to charge off your capital Investment, 
have you, even tjien, made any provision whatsoever for the 
laborers in your plants so that they may be assured of any 
degree of protection against such a sudden termination of 
the demand for your product?” 

It seems to me that we are playing with fire not only in 
diverting our foreign trade into so unstable a channel at the 
expense of the sales volume of agricultural products but also 
that we are courting disaster in building up a condition that 
will cause many to selfishly hope for continuation of hostilities 
and also in aggravating and perhaps precipitating the collapse 
at the end of hostilities when war orders vanish overnight. 

I am inserting a news article taken from the New York 
Times of Monday, January 22, and I am placing in the 
Record some extracts from my speeches of November 1 and 
November 3 which were made during the debate of the arms- 
embargo measure in the special session, and in which speeches 
I anticipated the development that has now so clearly re¬ 
vealed Itself. 

We do not know the full extent of this violent shift in our 
trade away from agriculture to war materials, but we do know 
the inevitable consequences. So long as our high govern¬ 
mental officials extend themselves to encourage this danger¬ 
ous trend in our trade and Industry, the extent of this 
development and the dangers accompanying such abnormal 
development may lead to disaster beyond our present com¬ 
prehension. 

There is also involved the very vital factor of possible future 
retaliation against such extensive active participation of 
our Nation in the very unneutral business of supplying air¬ 
craft and munitions to France and Britain; but our policy 
regarding that factor was settled to the smug satisfaction of 
the present national administration in the special session of 
Congress. If the policy the national administration there 
adopted and is now pursuing leads us into war or into post¬ 
war recession and disaster, I hope the American public will 
place the responsibility squarely where it belongs, 

I will not attempt to discuss at this point the very serious 
problem of bringing our own defense up to date during this 
very temporary and abnormal trade expansion in munitions 
and aircraft. 

[From the New York Times of January 22, 1940 ] 

Britain Sxsks Dollars for Bxluon in Flanks and Arms Hers— 

Shifts Farm Purchases—American Tobacco Growers Lose Mar¬ 
ket TO TVMKsr —^Wheat and Cotton Hit 

(By Frank L. Kluckhohn) 

Washington, January 21.—Britain Is preparing to spend about 
$1,000,000,000 for the purchase ol airplanes and other military sup¬ 
plies in the United States and is seeking to get dollar exchange 
to make this possible. It was learned toni^t in ofllclal circles. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau has been trying to 
find some means of facilitating the expansion of airplane engine 
factories to permit them to fill British orders. 

Mr. Morgenthau visited the Martin plant at Baltimore last week 
and he announced at a press conference on Thursday that he would 
visit others. After his visit In Baltimore he conferred at the White 
House with President Roosevelt and chiefs of the Army Air Corps. 

It was remarked In some quarters that such British purchasMHi 
might tend to offset the loss of American trade In other products 
iwdtlng from Britain's war-economy praotloee and the 4Uied 
blockade against Germany. 


CONCERN ON TOBACCO EXPORTS 

In the field of tobacco exports to Great Britain, which is a mat¬ 
ter of particular concern at present, the British had agreed to take 
40,000,000 pounds of Government-held tobacco in addition to open- 
market purchases. Now It is reported that the British are buying 
their tobacco outside the United States. 

British import restrictions have virtually eliminated takings of 
American tobacco at London, and, as a result, according to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who have discussed the matter with Secretary of 
State CordeU Hull, tobacco planters are planning a production of 
only 600,000,000 pounds this year, as compared with 1.100,000,000 
pounds last year. Officials are fearful that the British failure to 
buy our tobacco may create a surplus on domestic markets that 
will force down domestic prices. 

According to some officials the United States also is being forced 
out of what was in 1938 its leading Latin American market, 
Argentina, because Britain is buying up Argentine wheat and meat 
products and forcing Argentina to buy In Britain commodities that 
she requires. To a modified extent, It is said, the same thing Is 
happening with regard to Brazil. 

EXPORT trade cut SHARPLT 

United States shipments to Europe, which accoimt for about a 
third of this country’s total export business, have been drastically 
reduced, not only because of direct belligerent activities but by the 
British blockade, both In the North Sea area and the Mediterra¬ 
nean, against neutral nations that might transship to Germany. 

Britain had about $1,250,000,000 in easily negotiable Becurltles In 
this country at the outbreak of the war which could be liquidated 
to provide dollar exchange for purchases. 

Some fear exists in official quarters here that if the British 
finance a vast expansion of airplane plants in this country a situa¬ 
tion easily might arise wherein the United States might be loft 
“holding the bag.” 

Expansion of plants Is necessary if British orders are to be filled, 
because the French already have placed orders for about 6,500 
planes, which will utilize almost all of the surplus production 
capacity of American airplane factories. 

Neutrality, Foreign Trade in Munitions and Aircraft, and Our 

National Defense—Speeches of Hon. Thomas E. Martin, of 

Iowa, in the House of Representatives 
November 1, 1939 

Mr. Speaker, a study of the history of our exports of munitions, 
aircraft, and certain materials is necessary in order to better meet 
our problem of providing for our own adequate defense and guard¬ 
ing against too rapid and unstable expansion of the munitions and 
aircraft InduBtrles. Let us hope that we can secure adequate de¬ 
fense preparation and at the same time avoid disturbing our eco¬ 
nomic balance. We may thereby avoid a violent recession and 
collapse when foreign orders suddenly cease at the end of hostilities. 
***•*•• 

I am very much opposed to the sale of arms and ammunition to 
our detriment, that Is, to the detriment of our own national defense. 
I think we should stay home and mind our own business and build 
up our own defenses, and use them for defense purposes only. 
[Applause. I The biggest problem we having facing us In preparing 
adequately for defense is to do so without precipitating a recession 
and collapse following the emergency, and every dollar’s worth of 
supplies that you send abroad will emphasize and aggravate that 
situation. 

*••••*• 

I am told that It will cost us approximately $1,000,000,000 in 2 
years to provide adequate equipment for a force of 1,000,000 men. 
That will be the bill for equipment only. Our total exports of 
munitions since 1920 equal only about $200,000,000 and our total 
exports of aircraft for that period equal about $340,000,000, the bulk 
of the exports of aircraft coming in the last 2 years. 

**••*•* 

The history of our export trade in munitions and aircraft shows 
conclusively that it will take twice as much in new munitions and 
aircraft to supply a force of 1,000,000 men as we have sold abroad 
during the entire period since 1920. 

• * • * * * * 

In closing, I would like to appeal to you to consider our problem 
one of building up an adequate defense on such a plan as to avoid, 
insofar as possible, the post-war recession and collapse of our 
economic structure that we experienced in the years following the 
World War. We have on one hand the duty to conserve our muni¬ 
tions and aircraft for our own defense and we have the obligation to 
make our defenses adequate in the least possible time that we can 
build them and not risk a post-war recession. A sudden Increase ol 
our exports of munitions to foreign nations as we experienced In 
the World War years to nearly $1,000,000,000 per year will not only 
rob us of our own defense but will aggravate the post-war problem 
and we are not in condition as a Nation to absorb a post-war crash. 
Let us avoid another recession from over-expansion and yet build 
adequate armament for our own use without an unsafe Increase in 
our manufactures of munitions and aircraft. It seems to me that 
every dollar’s worth of munitions and aircraft that we export to 
forel^ coimtnes at this time serves to Increase our problem both 
as to our own national defense and as to our own kctual economic 
stability after hostilities have ceased. Let us plan our production 
of armament carefully, conserve our supplies, mind our own business* 
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KQd preserve our own Independent detense. B^plnff tbe emberso 
while we hsve It la the safest path to that end. 

To my way of thinking that is the only method that wUl avoid 
dependence on other nations lor defense followed by impoverish¬ 
ment and loss of liberty in the economic chaos of recession follow¬ 
ing war. Let us guard well that our war boom will not prove to be 
a war bomb. [Applause.] 

November 3, 1939 

Mr. ^>eaker, the parade of war orders Is already under vray and 
no one knows yet the volume they may attain nor the effect of the 
rapid expansion that will be needed to All these orders and at the 
same time bring our own defenses up to date, nor has much thought 
been given to the final day of reckoning when these orders come 
abruptly to a halt following hostilities. Borne of us have not yet 
forgotten the expansion of the World War days and the recession 
and collapee following soon thereafter. 

The dally papers of Friday morning, November 3, announced that 
a flood of European war orders which administration headquarters 
expect will total a billion dollars in the next few weeks will be 
released by the repeal of the arms embargo. 

The United Press makes an announcement from London dated 
November 2 that should be of great Interest to the farmers of 
America at this particular time In view of the record corn crop now 
being harvested, and I quote herewith an article appearing in the 
Washington Post for Friday, November 8: 

♦‘OTHER EXPOBTB TO SUFFER 

**LoNDOit, November 2. —^Revision of the United States arms em¬ 
bargo, while opening the way for large British arms and munitions 
purchases, was expected tonight to lead to a drastic curtailment of 
British Imports from the United States, such as industrial and 
agricultural products. 

•‘One authoritative sotirce estimated that British Imports of cer¬ 
tain American industrial products and foodstuffs may fall off as 
much as $160,000,000 a year. 

“Importers of American products said Britain's anticipated heavy 
purchases of war supplies from the United States would be offset 
•to a substantial degree' by curtailing Imports of nonessentlal In¬ 
dustrial and agricultural products, to protect exchange and permit 
purchase of arms and munitions. 

••The transportation of many American commodities, Including 
tobacco, automobllee, women's apparel, shoes, hosiery, dried fruits, 
and barley already has been reduced drastically since the outbreak 
of the war." 


Trade Agreements and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1940 


EDITORIAL COMMENT PROM THE PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, because of the kindness of 
Mr. Prank Long, chairman of the Dunlap-Squaw Valley 
(Calif.) Farm Center, who was kind enough to have called it 
to my attention, I am able to hand to the Public Printer for 
inclusion In the Congressional Record, the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the membership of this legislative body having been 
this day given, a most Interesting and highly informative 
editorial from the columns of the Pacific Rural Press of Jan¬ 
uary 13, 1940, an editorial from the capable pen of Mr. John 
Pickett, one of the best-informed writers on agricultural sub¬ 
jects in western United States. 

Mr. Piefcett^s editorial, which he has entitled ‘"The Tariff 
Bloodhounds and the Mouse,” follows: 

[From the Pacific Rural Press] 

THE TARUT BLOODHOUHD8 AND THE MOXT8E 

The tariff Isstie Is no more political than Aimt Martha's fat and 
lazy cat. 

It Is as factual—and as furtive—as the mouse which furnishes 
most of the excitement In her cat's life. 

But politicians of all parties insist on calltng out the blood¬ 
hounds and baying tbe scents for the voters* amusement and 
confusion. 

Just now we are going Into another of these tarlH hunts, with 
much tcmgulng by tbe political btoodhounds. Tbe Beotprooal Tariff 
Act is explr^ and a new election la being bom. Hence the din. 
The result will probably again be like the fabled xbountaln which 
labored and brought forth a mouse. 


3S7 

Before the poUUcel uproar gets too loud, let's face a lew feota. 

The other day in a meeting at St. Paul, Secretary Wallaoe said: 
•The Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930. piled on top of the Fordney- 
MCCumher tariff of 1922. not only failed completely to hel|> our 
own fanners but also caused the other countries of the wcwld ^ 
retaliate by erecting sky-high trade barriers of their own." 

The first half of nls statement is true. Those tariffs were made 
to help Industrialists rather than farmers. 

No poUtloai party has ever given the farmer a square deal in 
tariffs. 

But Secretary Wallace conveniently forgets his history when he 
repeats the often-voiced statement that these tariff acts caused the 
world to retaliate with sky-high trade barriers of their ovm. 

World tariff rates, with the principal exception of Great Britain, 
were already "sky high" compared with our own tariff rates, and 
foreign countries merely proceeded to make them "sky higher." 

The Great War was the cause. Italy first, and then Germany, set 
out to make themselves as near self-sustaining as possible so they 
might not be starved out In the next war. To encourage home 
production they made already high tariff rates higher. 

Freeman TUden, who made a trip to Europe for us after the 
war, brought back these facts, which were nationally published. 

So it was a military race which set the tempo of Increased tariffs, 
and not the United States. 

Great Britain Joined the race, setting up a protective empire pol¬ 
icy and leaving the United States as the one Important free-trade 
country of the world. 

Bo the world did not "retaliate" against our tariffs. 

And we would be better off If we dropped this political pretense 
and got down to actual facts. 

Wallace is obviously trying to aid Secretary Hull In defending the 
Reciprocal Tariff Act. 

They are both on the spot, because every Important farm group 
In the United States has made complaints about the deal the 
farmer has had under the reciprocal-trade program. 

The farmers* complaint Is not, or should not be, political. It 
vests In the fact that the farmer, under the reciprocal-trade treaties, 
is getting the short end of the deal. He wants a better deal. 

Below are the facts—the official facts. 

We glean them from the latest report of the United States 
Biireau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

In the first 9 months of 1939 the United States exported $581.- 
694,176 worth of agricultural products and took back from foreign 
countries $1,048,082,160 worth of agricultural imports. 

ITie balance of foreign trade was nearly 2 to 1 against the Amer¬ 
ican farmer in his own home market. 

Meanwhile the Industrialists of this country, as usual, were faring 
much better than the farmer. They shipped abroad $1,674397,812 
worth of products, and took back in imports Into this country only 
$673,863,399 worth. 

Thus the balance of trade was approximately 8 to 1 in favor of 
the American industrialist in his own home market. 

Farmers, if they are wise, will not complain because American 
industrialists have a good deal in their own American market. 
That Is the way It should be In this, the finest market In the world. 

But farmers have a right to complain because they do not have 
an equal deal in this best-of-all markets. 

And they are complaining. 

They complain because our Imported farm surpluses are burden¬ 
some. They complain because this policy causes imemployment. 
They complain because this policy forces the farmer to ask for public 
subsidies to keep going and plunges the Nation further into debt. 

Here is the official record, graphically compared, on which they 
may base their factual nonpolitical complaint; 

A comparison of United States exports and imports for the first 9 
months of 1939 

Agricultural products: 

Exports___-__ $681, 694,176 

Imports__ 1.048,082,160 

Industrial products: 

Exports_ 1,674,827,812 

Imports...___ 673, 863,399 


Roosevelt’s Action Is Sheer Political Vindictiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTtesdap, January 24,1940 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt has ve¬ 
toed the effort of Congress to keep its tMtb with the people 
of Ohio. His action Is completely unjustifiable. In 1938, 
after the Democratic Governor of Ohio, Martin L. Davey, 
had been repudiated at the primaries of his own party, the 
Social Security Bbard found occasion to vtlthhCU payment 
the Federal Oovemmott’s share od CRdo’s old-age paudons 
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for Octolser. The situation was corrected as soon as it was 
revealed, and It has never recurred. Under the present He- 
publican administration of Gov. John W. Brlcker, of Ohio, 
there is no possibility of its recurrence. 

The President's action is sheer political vindictiveness. He 
has accused Ohio of failing to bear its proper share of the 
problems confronting its needy. By his own act, the New 
Deal stands convicted of his own charge. 

Ohio citleens will understand the motives behind the Presi¬ 
dent's veto. 1 am certain that they will not auickly forget 
or forgive. 


A Lincoln Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE "WASHmOTON POST OP JANUARY 24.1940 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein an 
editorial which appeared in this morning's issue of the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the WaBhlngton Post of January 24, 1940] 

A LIKCOLN MXMOBIAL 

WThen it came to a show-down between the world premiere and the 
film Itself, the movie of Abe Lincoln In Illinois won hands down. 
That is a point on which even the critics were unanimously agreed. 
Neither searchlights nor celebrities could successfully distract atten¬ 
tion from the highly realistic portrayal of the formative years of one 
of America's most beloved heroes. 

The historical narrative must rely for effect as much on the asso¬ 
ciations it conveys as on the plot itself. Without knowledge of the 
sequel the drama of Lincoln’s early life would have little meaning. 
But at a time when current problems seem at least as complex as 
those of the Civil War period, a falthfxil presentation of even part 
of the Lincoln saga carries an enormous Impact. 

Many will agree with Mrs. Roosevelt, who noted In her column 
that she was especially Impressed by the use of Lincoln's own words. 
Certainly two of the most moving and best acted scenes are Lin¬ 
coln's two speeches, the "House Divided" debate and the farewell to 
his neighbors in Bprlngfleld, both using the simple and eternal 
sentences as this great orator really spoke them. 

This general fidelity to detail, however, made more of an anti¬ 
climax the glaring anachronism which has the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic sung several weeks before the outbreak of the Civil War 
and months before the fighting which inspired Its composition by 
Julia Ward Howe. 

No Third Term 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1940 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, answering a recent Inquiry 
made of me, “Should any President serve a third term?" I 
made the following reply: 

The words of Thomas Jefferson written to the Legislature 
of Vermont after it had urged him to reconsider his decision 
to retire, having served two terms as President of the United 
States, afford in my Judgment, a perfect answer to your 
query: “Should any President serve a third term?*' 

Jefferson wrote: 

That 1 should lay down my charge at a proper period le as much 
a duty as to have borne It faithftmy. If some termination to the 
eemoes of the Chief Magistrate be not llxed by the Constitution, 


or supplied by practloe, his oflloe, nomlnaUy 4 years, will In fact 
become for life and history shows how easily that degenerates Into 
an inheritance. Believing that representative government, r^ 
sponsible at short periods of election, Is that which produces the 
greatest sum of happiness to mankind, 1 feel It a duty to do no 
act which shall essentlaUy Impair that principle, and I should un- 
vdlllngly be the person who, disregarding the souhd precedent set 
by an iUustrious predecessor, should furnish the first example of 
prolongation beyond a second term of office. 

He tells us in his autobiography that his deep-seated con¬ 
victions were based on— 

The importance of the office, on the fierce contentions It might 
excite among ourselves if contlnuable for life, and the dangers of 
interference either with money or arms by foreign nations to whom 
the choice of an American President might become interesting. 

The tradition established by Washington, followed by 
Jefferson, Jackson, Johnson, Grant, and others, should ba 
emulated. 

Borah Might Have Said It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1940 


EXCERPT PROM CYRANO DE BERGERAC 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an excerpt from 
Brian Hooker’s translation of Edmond Rostand's Cyrano de 
Bergerac, as printed in the San Francisco News under the 
title “Borah Might Have Said it": 

Cyrano: What would you have me do? 

Seek for the patronage of some great man, 

And like a creeping vine on a tall tree 
Crawl upward, where I cannot stand alone? 

No; thank you • • • 

To sing, to laugh, to dream, 

To walk In my own way and be alone, 

Pree, with an eye to see things as they are • • • 

At a word, a yes, a no, 

To fight—or write. To travel any road 
Under the sun, under the stars, nor doubt 
If fame or fortune He beyond the bourne— 

Never to make a line 1 have not heard 
In my own heart; yet, with all modesty 
To say: "My soul, be satisfied with flowers, 

With fruit, with weeds even; to gather them 
In the one garden you may coll your own." 

So, when I win some triumph, by some chance. 

Render no share to Caesar—in a word, 

I am too proud to be a parasite 

And if my nature wants the germ that grows 

Towering to heaven like the mountain pine. 

Or like the oak, sheltering multitudes— 

I stand, not high it may be—but alone! 


Irrigation of Great Plains Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 (leyislative day of Tuesday, January 
23), 1940 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HON. CARL HAYDEN, OP ARI¬ 
ZONA AND THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, recently there has taken 
place between the Senator from Arizona CMr. Hayden] and 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. ickes, some correspondence 
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on the subject of the irrigation of portions of the part of the 
country known as the Great Plains. I think this correspond¬ 
ence can be read with much profit by every Member of the 
Senate, especially those from the West. I ask unanimous 
consent that the correspondence, together with a memo¬ 
randum attached to the letter of the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the correspondence and 
memorandum were ordered to be printed In the Record, as 
follows: 


Unztbd States Senate, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

December 18, 1939. 

Ihe Honorable the Secretary or the Interior, 

WaahiTiffton, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: According to the United States Weather 
Bureau the Great Plains and Dust Bowl areas of the West are now 
experiencing the most severe autumn drought In recorded history. 

Ihe Department of Agriculture estimates that In the last 9 years 
more than 100,000 farm famUles have been forced by drought to 
leave the Great Plains area. Most of these have moved westward, 
seeking Irrigated land, where they would have an assured water 
supply, but the irrigated land available has been inadequate to 
settle more than probably 5 percent of those who desire to reestab¬ 
lish themselves. The remainder have largely become migratory 
farm laborers, eking out a bare existence, or have become dependent 
upon relief. In either case, they are the chief cause of a growing 
relief problem and of the social unrest throughout the Pacific Coast 
States. 

It now appears that this Great Plains drought, which many have 
thought each year might soon be broken by a return of normal 
precipitation, instead is becoming more acute. 

I understand that hearings on the Department of the Interior 
approiTiatlon bill for the fiscal year 1941 are scheduled to be begun 
by the House Committee on Appropriations early in January. This 
bill, as you know, must provide apprcpriatlons for the regular west¬ 
ern reclamation program under the Reclamation Act. and because 
the Bureau of Reclamation has played a leading part in connection 
with the Great Plains water-conservation projects, I assume that 
appropriations for continuing that program under the Case- 
Wheeler Act should also logically be Included therein. 

Before these hearings begin, I should like to have prepared by 
your Department a broad pronam of reclamation and water-con¬ 
servation projects for the arid, aemiarld, and Great Plains States 
which you and your advisers believe to be a reasonable and prac¬ 
ticable approach to a permanent solution of these problems within 
the limits of your Department—^not Just a palliative, but a start 
on a permanent cure—to the end. if possible, that the construc¬ 
tion of water-conservation projects including many small reser¬ 
voirs be Immediately undertaken and pursued on an adequate 
scale to check any further migration of farm or city population 
from that area by making sufficient irrigation and stock water 
available at least to maintain the present population on a self- 
Bupportlng basis. 

I should appreciate it if your outline would also include what 
you and your Department would consider a reasonable program of 
procedure for carrying forward promptly the regular reclamation 
projects which are normally financed from the Recdamation Fund 
and from the General Treasury, so that at least a substantial per¬ 
centage of the former Great Plains farmers, who have already 
migrated westward and are qualified or could quality for irriga¬ 
tion farming, could have on opportunity as soon as possible to 
reestablish themselves and their famUles and again to become self- 
supporting—^ultimately home owners and taxpayers. 

It might also be desirable to Indicate the amount which would 
be required to make the necessary investigations and water Inven¬ 
tories for the program which you outline. 

It Is significant to note that the Work Projects Administration 
expenditures alone for the fiscal year 1989 In the 17 arid, semlarld, 
and Great Plains States affected by this drought problem, exceeded 
$869,000,000. It occurs to me that if larger expenditures in this 
area were made during the next few years on the type of program 
which I am requesting you to prepare, it would not be long before 
the existing heavy relief load could be materially curtailed, if not 
ahnost eliminated. 

Assuring you of zny appreciation for your prompt attention to this 
matter, I am, 

Tours very sincerely, 

Gael Hayden, 
United States Senator, 


TRe Bborstart or the Interior, 

Waehlnffton^ January 18, 1840, 

Hon. Gael Hayden, 

United States Senate, 

My Dear Senator Hayden: Tour letter dated Deoember 18, 1939, 
discusses the long-continued drought in the Western States which 
has created a human problem of great magnitude. It also suggests 
that stops toward a solution of this problem are possible by a com¬ 
prehensive program of water conservation and Irngatioh, and by ex¬ 
tending Idle usual operations of the Bureau of Beolamattoii. 


There are two distijict phases of the human proMsin oaneed by 
the extended drought: First, that of anchoring Insofar as possible 
the remaining pc^lation in the drought area, and this can be 
accomplished in paxt through irrigation devekHpi^nts; and eeoond, 
that of providing opportunities for the rooting tn new soil of the 
pecmle who have drifted to the far Western States from other areas, 
and this can be achieved in part by the completion of imgation 

g rojeots to utilise the water resources as yet unoonserved in those 
tales. 

For a full decade now the drought has oontlnued. While the 
area most critically snected has shlited from year to year, the gen¬ 
eral focus has been on the Great Plains area. Xh 1984 and again 
in 1986 severe drought was general in the West. While each new 
season has brought renewed hopes for general relief, the last 4 
months of 1999 were drier over wider regions than any others In the 
decade. There are several reasons to fear that the worst has not as 
yet been experienced. Depletion of underground water and soil 
moisture has been so great that even normal rainfall in 1 or 8 years 
may not bring full relief. 

That the migration westward of homeless people Is keyed largely 
to the drought, although not all the migrants are from oritloal 
drought areas, has been widely assumed. The migration was re¬ 
duced in 1937 and again in 1938, but It picked up sharply and 
coincidentally with the pinch of the severe 1989 drought. 

Reliable estimates place at 76,000 families the number which has 
left the Great Plains drought area alone during the decade. More 
may have to go unless succored. Reliable Information Indicates 
that during the 10-year period llOjOOO families migrated to Cali¬ 
fornia, 18,000 to Washington. 18,000 to Oregon, and 7,000 to Idaho. 
These were homeless people. Not all, however, were made homeless 
by drought. Some were cut loose from their moorings in other 
areas in other ways. It matters little to the victim or to the Nation, 
once the migrant has Joined the hopeless army, what forced his 
enlistment. 

The squads from this army which have been able to relocate 
themselves make up. according to the best estimate, only a very 
small percentage of the total number. 

For the most part the migrants are worthy people. They are 
victims of circumstances beyond their control. They place a respon¬ 
sibility upon their Government. This responsibility largely has 
been met so far by expedient and temporary measures. 

Both in the critical drought area in the Great Plains and In the 
far Western States disproportionately high relief expenditures have 
resulted. As you suggest in your letter, the time probably is over¬ 
due when we look to such corrective work as can be undertaken. 


Last year a start along this line was authorized with the appro¬ 
priation of the Interior Department Appropriation Act of lUw of 
$5,000,000 to develop a few irrigation j^ojects in the Great Plains 
and other arid and semlarld regions on which this appropriated and 
some relief funds might be used. Several of these projects are now 
under way in Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. They 
must of necessity born of the meager water supplies available near 
usable lands be small, and they must because of relatively high per 
acre cost be separated from the usual Federal reclamation projects, 
since they cannot be expected to return directly in dollars to the 
Treasury the full amount of their construction costs. In savings 
in future relief expenditures and in the prevention of human 
misery, however, they will make up the deficit uncounted times. 

A program Involving approximately $6,000,000 a year on a reim¬ 
bursable basis for projects of this type and relief and nonreimburs¬ 
able expenditures of $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 a year seems indicated. 
I am furnishing, as you suggested, an outline of a 5-year program 
proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation of this size, which could be 
carried forward efficiently. 

Many of the projects proposed are far removed from the centers 
of relief load, and camp housing frequently will be necessary. This 
suggests the possibility that C. O. 0. camps might advantageously 
be used where relief laborers are deficient in number. Su(m con¬ 
struction provides excellent training and educational advantages for 
the young men of the Clviltan Conservation Corps. 

There can be no doubt that irrigation can and must occupy a 
prominent place in the plans for the stabiUzation of the Great 
Plains. 


Now, turning to the other phase of the problem—that of provid¬ 
ing new opportunities for the migrants—^the new reclamation proj¬ 
ects in the West provide the logical answer. Such great develop¬ 
ments as Grand Coulee Dam, and others only smaller in size, will 
offer many new homes. At least $50,000,000 to $80,000,000 each year 
for several years to come could well be used by the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation in the construction of projects of this type which are 
wholly reimbursable. 

An attempt was made by the Congress at Its last session to give 
the pennllees but worthy drought YlotinoLS an equal opportunity to 
obtain such homesteads on irrigation projects as mignt be made 
available this year. The operation of another statute which expires 
in February 1940. however, through the granting of a 90-day pref¬ 
erence to veterans, has made the new statute vlrtuaffy Inoperative. 
The homesteads were taken by veterans. Such matters as these 
should be taken care of in order to insure the most senslblie uae of 
the new lands to the greatest public good, 

Sinoerely yours, 

Harold L. IcncEi. 

Maoretars 0 / the InUfior, 
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Mmaxi water comervatim profecU for oonetructkm in part Ijy felief 

foroea 

PftOllOfS ntOKMSO IN fiCaiTART IOKS9* UTTraB 


Project 

Desoription 

Area 

(acres) 

Estimated 
cost, non- 
rellei funds 

Afifons: 

Ohevalon canats, . ... 

6,000 

10,000 

10,000 

7,000 

$400,000 

200,000 

900.000 

500,000 

r_ 

gt. John.-._...._ 

Sliver Greek.. 

Indian Will Re"ervolr„., _ _ 

, Reservoir.... 

Varloui..... 

Total_ 

. Tributaries of Colorado River- 

83,000 

1,300,000 

Colorado: 

RIU. __ _ 

Enlarge Harvey Gap Reservoir, 
Improvement canals. 

Jackson Gulch Reservoir. 

5,700 

10,000 

5,000 

400,000 

700,000 

900,000 

-- 

Various-- 

Total. 

Tributaries of Colorado and Ark¬ 
ansas Rivers. 

20,700 

8,800 

1,300,000 

400,000 

C«>lorado*Nebraska: 

Wray-- 

Idahoi 

MAlarl _ 

Wray Raiservotr _ _ _ 

Devil Creek Reservoir.- 

tTSo’ 

7,300 

11,300 

2()oi^000 

200,000 

800,000 

Norwood............. 

Vftrkwm __ 

Little Payette Lake Reservoir 
enlargement. 

Weiser River and tributaries_ 

Tftfiil 


26,200 

25,000 

1,200,000 

1,900,000 

ITiftnABfl; VRrimifl _ 

Kansas, Arkansas, and Cimarron 
liiver Basins. 

Pumping, Yellowstone River. 

_do_- _ __ _ _ 

Montana; 

Big Hom-Tiirlock_ 

HiifUp FlAt _ 

1,100 
4.601 
1,500 
15,000 
10,000 

25,000 

200,000 

120,000 

1,000,000 

655.000 

Haley__ 

.do.. 

Musselshell—-- 

V^ailuua__ 

Deadtnan’s Basin Reservoir. 

Upper tributaries of Missouri 
River and Yellowstone River 
tributaries. 

Total. 

32,291 

27.000 

15,000 

2,000,000 

1,000.(X)0 

1,000,000 

Nebraska: Various..._ 

Niobrora, W'hlte, and Republican 
River Basins, and tributaries of 
Platte River. 

Cimarron, South Canadian and 
Colorado Basins. 

Pumping plants, canals, Missouri 
River. 

New Mexico; Various_ 

North Dakota: 

Niuunn Valley 

18,300 

6,000 

7,600 
7,500 
9,000 

600,000 

260,000 

200,000 

450,000 

600,000 

Tilrona Flats_ 

Winona Flats.._ 

.do.... 

Hancock__ 

Various.. 

Total............... 

.do. 

Grand, Cannonball, Heart, and 
other western tributaries of Mis¬ 
souri River. 

48,400 

2,000,000 

Oregon; 

Vale-Bully Creek. 

Canby-—__ 

Bully Creek Reservoir,... 

33,000 

iooo 

9,000 

$600,000 

400,000 

600,000 

Pumping or diversion. 

Varioue .. __ 

Rogue and Deschutes tributaries 
or in Lahonton Basin. 

Tfttal 

46,000 

1, 600,000 

Oklahoma; 

Fort Supply__ 

Canal system... 

18,500 

6,000 

i, 2 oaooo 

400,000 

Varloufl . _ _ 

Cache and Beaver Creeks or Wa¬ 
shita River. 

Total... 

24,600 

1,600,000 

South Dakota; 

MLssniirl River. 

Various miraping developments.. 
Grand, Bad, and White River 
Basins or Beaver Creek 

18,000 

7,000 

1,600,000 
500,000 

Various . . - 

Total___ 

25,000 

2,000,000 

Texas: 

Balmorhea__ 

Reservoir___ 

12,000 

25,000 

860,000 

1,660,000 

VariniiR 

Upper Brasos and Upper Colo¬ 
rado Basins or Palo Duro. 

Total__ 

87,000 

2.000,000 

Utah: 

Oocseberry.. 

Emery County 

Reservoir, canals, diversion tun¬ 
nel. 

Joe’s Valley Reservoir and Canal. 
Newton Reservoir........ 

11,600 

89,000 

3,800 

8,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

800,000 

Newton... 

Bimllar projecta 

Colorado and Bonneville Basins.. 

Total,..., _ 

57,800 

2,000,000 

Wyoming; 

Eden... __ 

Bear River......._ 

Vari^iu# „ 

Eden Reservoir reoonstmotion, 
canals, etc. 

Enlarge Pleasant Valley Reser¬ 
voir and Canal. 

Green, Platte, os YeUowstone 

Basins. 

16,000 

20,000 

12,000 

600,000 

600,000 

800,000 

,yotal--- 

48,000 

2,000,000 

total ,, „ 


469,391 

2i 100,000 




8maU water eonaervation projeetn for oonatruotion in part by relief 
forces —Continued 


ntojxcn UNDBB ?BBBBNT APPBOPBUHON ($5,000,000) 



1 

Area 

(acres) 

Estimated 

Project 

Description 

1 

cost, non- 
reliof funds 

Under oonstraotlon: 




Montana: Buffalo 

Pumping plants and canals_.... 

9,800 

$650,000 

Rapids No. 2. 

North Dakota: Bu- 



13,400 

680,000 

ford-Trenton. 

__ _-r-r 

South Dakota: Rapid 
VaUoy. 

PactolA Reservoir . _ _ _ 

12,000 

980,000 


flubtotaU.-. 


35,200 

2,660,000 

Proposed for construction; 


Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota: Var¬ 

Storage, pumping, diversion dams, 

42,236 

2,340,000 

canals. 

ious. 




Oriiyirl tolAl,.... 


77,436 

5,000,000 




Regulation of the Over-the-Counter Security- 
Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OP CONNEOnOUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 {legislative day of Tuesday, January 
22), 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY, OP CONNECTICUT 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Record an address on 
the subject Regulation of the Over-the-Counter Security 
Markets, which I delivered at a meeting of the California 
Security Dealers Association, the Investment Bankers Associ¬ 
ation, and the National Association of Securities Dealers, at 
San Francisco, Calif., on August 22, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Opportunities to make an address which Is neither a congres¬ 
sional debate nor a political speech are fairly rare In the life of a 
Senator. I am. therefore, particularly pleased to take advantage of 
the opportunity which you are affording me today to discuss a 
subject which, in the ordinary sense of the word, is completely 
nonpolitical. I refer to the 1938 amendment to the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1034. 

As you all know, the first national securities dealers* association 
to be formed under that amendment has Just been registered by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. It, therefore, seems ap¬ 
propriate at this time that I, as the individual who must accept 
responsibility for the introduction of the measure, should review 
before an audience of this character something of the historical 
background of what is sometimes called the Maloney Act and the 
promise which it holds for the future. It is not my purpose and it 
would not be appropriate for me to discuss the mechanics or the 
administration of the act. Those are matters within the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Securities and Exchange Oommlasion, which I know 
constitute the subject matter of numerous roimd-table conferences 
between the representatives of the securities business and those of 
the Commission. It is rather my intention to take advantage of 
this occasion, so soon after the registration of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Securities Dealers, to discuss the philosophy underlying the 
act and its connotations for the future. 

I have said that this subject is nonpolltlcal. That statement is 
true. No individual or small group of individuals may Justly claim 
the complete authorship of this measure. It represents a Joint 
enterprise and a protracted effort by the Government and the In¬ 
vestment bankers and sectirlty dealers of the country to accomplish 
a result earnestly sought after by each. The statute as finally 
enacted, while perhaps perfect In the eyes of no one, since perfec¬ 
tion is at best rare, undoubtedly represents a far greater degree of 
unanimity of opinion on the parts of both Government and business 
than does any other law regiilatlng the securities business which 
has ever been enacted. That such is the case is the result of the 
spirit of close cooperation and at compromise which characterised 
the representatives of the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
Of the secuntles business In their negotiations and in their appear¬ 
ances before the committees of Congress. No one achieved every¬ 
thing that he desired, but the net result has received the blessing 
of aU partieB oonoemed. This fact alone would mak e the 1986 
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■ixiendmei^ m landinarlc In the relations between the broken ax»i 
dealers of the country and the Oovemment. 

l^ut perhaps of even greater significance is the underlying pur¬ 
pose of the act Itself. For this legislation represents what is actu¬ 
ally a two-way street in the field of cooperation between Oovem- 
xnent and business. In the vast and highly ramified business In 
securities transacted otherwise than on exchanges, this act is de¬ 
signed to effectuate a system of regulation the need for which is 
recognised on all sides, in which the members of the industry will 
themselves exercise as large a measure of authority as their natural 
genius will permit. 

And here let me say that no one Is more familiar than I with the 
vary high quality of intelligence and character of the men engaged 
in your business. My native State of Connecticut was one of the 
early cradles of banking and finance in this country. The finest 
traditions of public responsibility and honor are deeply embedded 
in our financial community. So far as I am qtiallfled to Judge, 
and I think I am fairly well qualified, what I say of the bankers 
and securities dealers of Connecticut is generally true throughout 
the country. First as a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives and then 
as a member of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate, it has been my privilege to meet personally a very large 
cross section of your profession from all parts of the United States 
and to discuss with them the legislative problems which have been 
our common concern. Though, unfortunately, I cannot lay claim 
to the same Intimate acquaintanceships and years of experience 
in California which have been mine in New England, I have good 
reason to know that the same high standards of financial integrity 
maintain among you as do in my native State. Furthermore, the 
Importance of your profession in all parts of the country is un¬ 
questioned. Without it, the economy of this country could never 
have been built up as it has been. 

Unfortunately, however, there can be no large group of people 
engaged in any industry or enterprise which enjoys potentialities 
for profit which docs not attract the careless or the greedy few who 
bring discredit upon the entire group unless prevented by regula¬ 
tion from so doing. It is with this problem of imposing proper 
standards of business conduct upon that small minority who are 
unable to function properly without external restraints that we 
have all been wrestling for years. The machinery of your busi¬ 
ness is delicate. It can be dislocated either by corruption from 
within or by unwise and burdensome regulation from without. 
Our task is to prevent the former without risk of the latter. The 
statute we are discussing today provides a formula designed to 
accomplish this result. This formula Is predicated upon the prin¬ 
ciple that corruption from within, so far as possible, should be 
prevented from within, and that external restraints should be ren¬ 
dered unnecessary as a result of the exercise of self-restraint. 

It was the purpose of Ckjngress to provide the broadest practi¬ 
cable opportunity for the knowledge and experience of the mem¬ 
bers of this highly technical calling to be employed in the elimi¬ 
nation of undesirable practices and in the promotion of truly pro¬ 
fessional standards of character and competence. Subject only to 
such governmental controls as are believed to be necessary to safe¬ 
guard minorities and individuals and to prevent the growth of 
monopolistic or similar abuses, Oongress has undertaken to provide 
a mechanism whereby the securities business of the country may 
deal with all problems of technical regtilation, leaving to the Se¬ 
curities and Exchange Commission what it is hoped will he the 
residual position of policing the suhmarglnal fringe which recog¬ 
nizes no sanctions save those of the criminal law and of dealing 
with those problems of regulation with which the Industry, as 
organized under the act, finds itself unsulted or unable to deal. 

That this legislation will be administered in the light of this 
congressional intention seems amply clear from the statements 
which have been made by the Commissioners and officials of the 
S. E. C. These gentlemen have stated repeatedly that. Insofar as 
the busines can and will take the initiative under the act, the 
Commission will be more than happy to play the residual role 
which I have described. Sight must not be lost, however, of the 
fact that the Commission, under the various acts which it ad¬ 
ministers. is charged with a congressional mandate with respect 
to the securities markets of the country. This mandate must be 
carried out. and it is hoped that it will be, so far as possible, by 
the voluntary action of the brokers and dealers themselves. The 
Commission, however, still retains Jtirlsdictlon to supplement such 
voluntary action by direct regulation where such is found to be 
necessary. Thus there has been established the program for what 
I think has quite properly been called truly cooperative regula¬ 
tion. So far as I know, this is a pioneering effort in the field of 
cooperation between business and government, though a natural 
development of the program for the regulation of exchanges con¬ 
tained in the original Securities Exchange Act of 1934. One of the 
best indications of the probable success of this undertaking seems 
to me to be furnished by the degree of cooperation achieved in the 
production of the legislation of 1988, 

Unfortunately, your business has been passing through one of 
those quiet periods which from time to time occur in our economy. 
There are many indications, I am happy to say, that this period 
of dullness is drawing to a dose. In my own industrial State, with 
the conditions of which I am most familiar, I can definitely state 
that business is much improved, Nevertheless, it is clear that a 
special effort is required in times such aa these to bring to complete 
fruition an enterprise of the magnitude and importance of that 
which is now being launched within your business. It is primarily 
for the purpose of tirglng upon you, who are the leaders in this 
great entexprlse, the exercise of an Intensified energy and a mag- 
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nlfled enthusiasm that I appear before you today. X do not 
or suggest that you undertake this spedal effort because X wimt 
some special oredlt from an act which bears my name. 1 can 
assure you that Z have no pride of authorship or of sponsorship of 
that act except so tar as it or I can be a little helpful in promoting 
your great business and through It the general buslnesB welfare off 
the country. There exists no oompensatton for a conscientious 
legislator other than such satisfaction as may result from witnessing 
betterment of the conditions undsr which men must live and work 
as the result of wise legislation. The ultimate sound prosperity of 
your business is as close to my heart as It Is to yours because, insofar 
as you proeper soundly, an Important contribution is made to the 
entire business life of the Nation, 

We are all at times critical of government and of legislative policy. 
It is only human to find it easier to condemn than to construct. 
Most of us, however, have sufficient experience and maturity to 
realize that little Is accomplished by purely negative criticism; and 
in this realization can only fairly ask, in those phases of our lives 
which are to us most important, a fair (mportunlty to bend our 
energies in the dlroctlon of constructive OTbrt. In your business 
such an opportunity is afforded you In the 1938 amendment to the 
Exchange Act. Here is provided your chance as an Industry to 
take the Initiative and make an important and permanent contri¬ 
bution to good government. As Americans we naturally abhor 
regulation. Both you and I would like, so far as possible, to live 
without rules of conduct being imposed upon us. We are, however, 
old enough to know that, In a civilization as complicated as ours, it 
is essential to the public welfare that there be a very large amount 
of regulation. When traffic lights first made their appearance 
among us, I dare say we all grumbled about what today we recog¬ 
nize as a public necessity. We all can multiply this simple lUustra- 
tlon manyfold. However, a mere recognition of the need does not 
necessarily make the process of regulation more palatable. We all 
desire to confine It to Its esesntlai minimum. Nevertheless, we all 
recognize that it must not be permitted to fall below that minimum 
lest the healthy flow of commerce be rendered as chaotic as undi¬ 
rected traffic on the streets of a great city. 

The form of regulation, however, may well be as Important as its 
substance. The regulation within a highly professionalized business 
such 09 yours should not only be very much more acceptable but 
also more effective than the imposition of legal sanctions. The 
very form of rules and the procedure for their adoption and en¬ 
forcement with an association organized under the act. can be 
infinitely more simple, exact, comprehensive, and understandable 
than those of a public administrative body required to act under 
rigid legal formuia. Moreover, while it Is possible for public au¬ 
thority to undertake to stamp out abuses and to eradicate demon¬ 
strated evils, there is little of an idealistic nature which can be 
accomplished by criminal law and administrative rule making. An 
Important part of our problem, it seems to me, is the promotion of 
the vitality and well-being of your great business. How much 
more competent you are to play the dominant role in this under¬ 
taking than can be any group of public officials, no matter how 
wise or how devoted. That the forward-looking brokers and deal¬ 
ers throughout the country are well aware of these considerations 
is demonstrated by the fact that the challenge has been accepted. 
A national securities dealers' association has been formed and regis¬ 
tered with the Commission, but the Important work lies ahead. Let 
us all hope that the energy and enthusiasm which has brought this 
association into being will carry it forward to a futme of accom¬ 
plishment as brilliant as its opportunities are challenging. Is It 
visionary to suggest that we may be attending the preview of a 
drama in which not only the securities business, but all branches 
of American Industry, may some day play a part? 

As I have already indicated, it Is almost necessarily the case in co¬ 
operative enterprise that no one is able to effectuate all of his views. 
Differences of opinion are, of course, Inevitable when engaged in 
pioneering. Even when there is substantial agreement as to objec¬ 
tives, reasonable and honest men can differ very widely on questions 
of method. It is therefore not surprising, as I read the opinion of 
the Securities and Exchange Oommisslon granting registration to 
the National Association of Securities Dealers, that there stumid 
be a few reservations in the mind of the Commission with respect 
to some of the provisions of the constitution and rules of the 
association. Experience and a common will to make this effort 
a success should in due time correct such mistakes as may be 
found to have been made. In any event, a very substantial begin¬ 
ning has been made, and I find It a source of gratification that It 
has been found possible substantially to reconcile the views of the 
many elements in the over-the-counter securities business through¬ 
out the country and to coordinate the efforts, not only of the 
established groups within the business such as the Investment 
Bankers* Conference, the Investment Bankers* Association, the Cali¬ 
fornia Security Dealers’ Association, and the others, but also of 
a vast ntunber of individual houses, both large and small. 

The precise form of the organization and rules of the new asso¬ 
ciation which has just become registered In all probability ore npt 
entirely to the satisfaction of anyone. Many of us had hoped and 
continue to hope that it would be able to assume an even larger 
measure of responsibility over the business than is provided for In 
the present rules. Neverthcaess, the program has always been recog¬ 
nized as essentially evolutionary and a long step forward already 
has been taken. Here, in a most important field, active cooperation 
between government and biislness is at last a reality. In What has 
heretofore been a heterogeneous and almost entirely unorganlaed 
group of firms dealing in securities over the counter, there has come 
into being a mechanism whereby the Government, through the 
a E. C.« and the brokers and dealers throughout the oounti^ can 
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ccxmlilne thetr energies for the proteetton ca the publlo and of the 
securities business ikgalnst the depredations of the few. Clearly 
such protection Is the first and most Important element in securing 
the confidence of the pnhllc. without which there can never be a 
healthy and prosperous securities business. Now, as in the case of 
a properly organlaed and administered securities exchange, there is a 
medium within the business itself through which the investing 
public can undertake to obtain redress where there has been unfair 
dealing and preventive measures to eliminate improper practices 
without being forced to invoke the necessarily somewhat cumber¬ 
some processes of law. AU of this 1 conceive to be a great achieve¬ 
ment, not in the field of politics ae the word Is often used, but in 
that of democratic government. 

X am exceedingly grateful to you for inviting me to meet with 
you and to speak to you briefly on a subject of such Importance to 

J ou and to ail of us. The futxire of your business is in your hands. 

think the prospects are brightened and your business Immeasure- 
ably Btrengtnened because you now are members of a partnership 
with government. This partnership is In a sense unique in the 
field at American business. It affords brilliant possibilities in the 
achievement of which your fraternity should be immeasurably as¬ 
sisted because there has been made available to it the talents, ex¬ 
perience. noble purposes, and energy of that skillful body of men in 
Washington who compose the Securities and Exchange Oommlssion 
and its staff. Their is at least as difficult as yours, and believe 
me when I tell you that they can have no real reward without your 
success In achieving the major objectives. Because I know the men 
of that Oommlssion and because I am well aware that yoxu* frater¬ 
nity is composed of people of patriotism, courage, vision, and firm 
faith, I look forward with confidence to the future of this partner¬ 
ship which has been formed between government and business. 
Benefits which should flow to the public from such an alliance are 
Incalculable and, likewise, the upward and forward movement of 
your business and of business generally should be definitely 
stimulated. 


Investigation of Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 

23 ), mo 

LETTER FROM THE COMMISSIONER OP INSURANCE OP 
COLORADO 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, President, I am in receipt 
of a most excellent and timely letter from the Commissioner 
of Insurance of Colorado, Mr. Luke J. Kavanaugh, on the 
general subject of the Investigation of life Insurance now In 
progress by the Temporary National Economic Committee. 
This good letter pointedly states the attitude of many of the 
life-insurance policyholders of my State. I desire, therefore, 
to make it available to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee and the Congress. 

I join Mr. Kavanaugh in favoring any fairly conducted 
fact-finding Investigation of the life-insurance business 
which is not made for the purpose of providing a basis and 
groundwork for Federal bureaucratic supervision and control 
of this Important Industry. 

During recent years our Government has taken an active 
Interest In providing badly needed security for our people 
with Federal and private funds. This burden is very great, 
and doubtless will require much planning and an Immense 
outlay of resources before it can be mode fully effective. 

In the circumstances it occurs to me that our Government 
should lend every possible assistance to private agencies strug¬ 
gling to provide security for our citizens. Should the life- 
insurance companies be harassed until their present service 
is impaired, the policyholders will be the direct losers and the 
whole people of our country, as well as the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, will be the indirect losers. 

Dual supervision of life insurance by State governments 
and the Federal Government, in my opinion, would be dis¬ 
astrous to the life-insurance companies. Since imder our 
system of government there is no escape from State super¬ 
vision, we should be content not to force the confusion which 


must inevitably follow by Imposing upon this necessary and 
important private service Federal supervision. Also policy¬ 
holders positively do not need both supervisions, and that 
means that it is imperative that the Federal Government 
keep out of this field. 

I ask unanimous consent to Insert Mr. Kavanaugh’s good 
letter in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Statx of Colorado, Insurance Department, 

Denver, January 5, m0» 

Hon, Ed. 0. Johnson, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: X was greatly disappointed not to see you while 
you were In Colorado recently. However, that pleasure must wait. 

This matter of the T. N. E. 0. investigation of life insurance 
should, I think, be scrutinized closely. 

The congressional committee, headed by Senator O'Mahoney as 
chairman, and Representative Sumners of Texas as vice chairman, 
is trying to be entirely fair and to keep the inquiry on an objective 
basis. But some sinister influence seems to be at work. 

The result, it seems to me, is that instead of a hearing It has all 
developed into a prosecution In which no defense is admissible. 
It may be that I am unduly alarmed, hut I am tired of this ever- 
increasing projection of Government into private business. 

After all, there must be something good about an industry that 
despite wars, panics, and depressions has accumulated assets in 
excess of $25,000,000,000. Of course there are weaknesses and abuses 
to be remedied. But this work should be done in a constructive 
way and by the States. For instance, we have a claims depart¬ 
ment that handles in excess of a thousand complaints made by dis¬ 
satisfied policyholders every year. If the decision in these matters, 
instead of being made by the commissioner of Colorado, should be 
dependent upon the whims of some department in Washington, it 
is easy to see the innumerable delays and red tape that would 
ensue. 

One of the principal attacks has been made upon the agency 
system. There are 12,000 licensed insurance agents in Colorado, 
the great majority being honest, industrious men and women. 
Should they all be annihilated? 

The shining argument for the agency system is war-risk insur¬ 
ance, with which I am somewhat familiar. Of approximately 
4,200,000 policies in effect in the World War only 600,000 are in 
existence today. I have always believed that this unparalleled 
lapsation was due mainly to the lack of a Government agency 
system. After all. the insurance agent's work does not end with 
the sale of a policy—it Just begins. Prom then he is the friend 
and valued Insurance adviser of the policyholder. 

Various suggestions have been heard to the effect that Federal 
regulation may be superimposed upon the present supervision of 
life insurance companies by States, that the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission may be given control over company invest¬ 
ments, that this Commission, or some other Federal agency, will 
take charge of elections of directors of mutual insurance companies, 
and that a limitation may be placed upon the size of companies. 

Senator Burke, of Nebraska, made an outstanding speech upon 
the entire matter In Omaha recently. Speaking of the contem¬ 
plated plans, he said, "If any or all of these proposals are made 
effective, it will mean that new impetus will be given to the 
movement toward socialization of business and industry, that the 
Federal Government will encroach further upon the sovereignty 
of the States, that the burdens and problems of the insurance com¬ 
panies will be vastly increased, that a Federal bureaucracy will 
create new maladjustments in the economic structure through its 
attempts to apply untried social and economic theories, and that 
citizens in their capacity as taxpayers will suffer from the new 
costs of regulation and in their capacity as policyholders will feel 
the adverse effects of unwarranted interference with private 
management." 

It seems to me, from reading as much of the record as has been 
obtainable, together with Innumerable articles on the subject, 
conversations with witnesses, etc., that the departmental repre¬ 
sentatives who have been most conspicuous in hearings have a 
strong bias against big business. They seem to believe that a 
concentration of power in the Federal Government is necessary 
to break up a concentration of power In private industry. 

They see monopoly In every large aggregation of capital and are 
prone to overlook such benefits as are derived by the masses of 
our population from the great institution of insurance. This all 
looks to me more like a Socialist and Fascist state than it does like 
an American system of free enterprise. 

It is significant that thus far the report made does not contain 
a criticism as to the use made by insurance companies of their 
funds. Nothing has been said about insolvent companies, which 
as compared to the grand total, are insignificant. Nor has this 
department received any suggestions as to betterment of insurance 
as a result df the extended inquiry. 

The report states that as of December 1. 1988. the 49 largest legal 
reserve life Insurance companies owned 11 percent of the direct and 
guaranteed debt of the United States Government, 9.9 percent of all 
State, city, municipal, and political subdlvisional debt, 22.9 percent 
of all railroad bonds, 82 percent of the entire publlo utllil^ debt. 
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If peromt of tbo Indust^lAl 4ebt, 11 peroeot of all farm morteases 
and 14 paroent of all ofty mortgages. 

Tbe mferenoe is intended to be critical but I think It must be 
admitted tfiat these dgures offer impressive evidence that the in- 
auranoe o om pa nl ea have played a tremendously helpful pi^ in the 
ffnandal atruoture of tbe country^ and have also made It possible 
for our governmental bodies to operate on a dellolt basis without 
dlsMter. 

In its preliminary report the committee does not offer a remedy. 
However, It seems obvious that In the final report some sort of a 
inan or plans will be presented for greater governmental control 
of business and industry. 

Another important aspect of the Insurance situation which has 
not been emphaslsiod is the adverse effect of present Government 
policies upon the companies and on policyholders. In this con¬ 
nection there is possible Federal competition. According to news¬ 
paper reporte, Senator Wacneii. who has a proposed bill for annuities, 
states that this would not be competition with insurance com¬ 
panies because the average annuity In his bill would not exceed 
$100 per month. Figures show the average annuity today pays 
between $29 and $30 per month. 


This letter Is perhaps entirely too long; but this is a vast subject, 
and one In which I have taken a decided stand publicly and pri¬ 
vately against Federal supervision of insurance. Much good might 
have resulted from this investigation. My opinion is that the qp- 
pcwlte has been the result. Federal regulation would place a new 
burden on Insurance companies. They already pay heavy taxes, 
both to the States and Federal Government. Any further extension 
of Federal authority would mean more special taxes. Policyholders 
would lose more than they could possibly gain from Federal 
supervision. 

With kindest regards. 


Yours very truly, 


Luke J. Kavanauoh, 


Commissioner. 


Nonpartisanship in Foreign and Domestic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OF DELAWARE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 {legislative day of Tuesday, January 
23), mo 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Taft] at 
Milwaukee, Wis., on January 19.1940, entitled “Nonpartisan¬ 
ship in Foreign and Domestic Policy.** 

'There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Citlzenfl of Wisconsin, we have been treated recently, in the 
President’s Jackson Day speech, to a lecture on the dangers of par¬ 
tisanship. We can all agree that partisanship is a bad thing, but 
particularly in a Presidential year It Is essential that we know what 
we mean by partisanship, It is defined as meaning blind adherence 
to a party or faction. One of its most obvious manifestations is that 
of attributing devious and wicked motives to all those who disagree 
with your party or faction. But the President Implies that be¬ 
cause war exists in Europe, any criticism of the Executive Is par¬ 
tisan. and tries to tag every opponent as partisan, even If hls only 
crime consists In declining to attend a $100-a-plate dinner and 
listen to a Democratic Jackson Day speech. 

It Is certainly not partisan to differ with the President’s policies 
on grounds of principle, or to criticize Ineffective administration, 
even If that admlnlstraUon relates to foreign affairs. The very es¬ 
sence of democracy is the right to discuss poUtloal questions freely, 
and criticize In proper terms the powers that be. 

There should be no difference because a war exists in Europe. 
Certainly partisanship should not enter into foreign affairs any 
more than it shoxild enter Into domestic affairs. But If there is a 
fundamental difference of policy. I see no reason why it should not 
be publicly discussed, and I do not believe that politics in the 
broader sense should stop at the water’s edge, Nothing concerns 
the people of this country, for instance, as much as the posslbUlty 
of becoming involved In war. Zf the President ptirsues a policy 
likely to lead us into war, it is the dn^ of every American who 
disagrees with that poUcy to say so frah^y ahd In as loud a voice 
as possible. But the discussion of foreign pdlley should oertamiy 
take place without rancor or personal recriminations. In that 
spirit I wish to discuss the position of this country In the world 
today. 


Outside of North and South America today, we see a woild at 
war. Implements of destniotlon predominate in Europe and In 
Asia. Cltlee and hetplees dvfUans are bombed. Ships of b$nuger- 
ents and neutrals alike are sent to the bottom, often without warn¬ 
ing, by mines, submarines, and bombs. It Is mevitable that our 
people are Intensely Interested in these contests, and Intensely in¬ 
terested in the question of the extent to which they may affect 
their dally lives and the future of their children. There ie real 
danger that the entire civilisation of Europe, buUt up through 
thoueands of years, with Its historical landmarks and all its tre¬ 
mendous humanitarian acoompUshments, may be utterly oblit¬ 
erated. 

At the special session of Congress, we considered only questions 
of foreign policy. According to the peoullar rules of the Senate, 
debate was prolonged for 6 weeks on the amendments to the Neu¬ 
trality Act, although everything that could be said was probably 
said in the first 2 weeks. But the delay served one great purpose— 
It encouraged and developed an Intense debate throughout the 
Nation on the question of American policy abroad. Serious differ¬ 
ences of opinion developed as to the proper course which might 
tend to keep the tTnited States out of the European war. Hardly 
two Senators took exactly the same viewpoint on all the amend- 
mente. But before the session ended. It became apparent that the 
American people, above everything, were determined to keep out 
of war, and differed only as to the best methods. There was a 
serious difference on tbe question whether the repeal of the arms 
embargo would Involve us In war, but a fairly general agreement In 
favor of the cash-and-carry principle. On the whole. I think the 
decision made has been justified. No American ships have been 
sunk, and no Incidents have arisen likely to lead toward war, 
whereas other neutral nations have lost their ships. There seems 
to be no immediate threat of our becoming mvolved. 

It Is not imfalr to point out that public opinion in behalf of 
peace seems to have changed the President’s own attitude toward 
involvement in Europe. On November 16, 1937, in Chicago, he 
declared his belief that we should “quarantine” the aggressor na¬ 
tions. In hie message to Congress on January 4. 1939, he said: 
“The defense of religion, of democracy, and of good faith among 
nations Is all the same fight. To save one we must now make up 
our minds to save all. • • • We have learned that God-fear¬ 

ing democracies of the world which observe the sanctity of treaties 
and good faith In their dealings with other nations cannot safely 
be indifferent to international lawlessness anywhere. They can¬ 
not forever let pass, without effective protest, acts of aggression 
against sister nations. • * • The mere fact we rightly decline 

to intervene with arms to prevent acts of aggression does not mean 
that we must act as If there were no aggression at all. * • • 

There are many methods short of war, but stronger and more ef¬ 
fective than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor govern¬ 
ments the aggregate sentiments of our own people.” It Is some¬ 
what difficult to see how we can defend rell^on, democracy, and 
good faith In other nations by any policy of mere defense of the 
United States. It is difficult to see how we can protest gainst 
International lawlessness effectively by mere defense of the United 
States. The President can only have Intended to propose that this 
country employ economic sanctions or embargoes against a nation 
that It does not like, while at the same time assisting those that it 
does like by loans and other material assistance. 

The President has done nothing up to this time to return to hls 
earlier policy, but it Is somewhat disturbing that In hls address to 
Congress on January 3 of this year, he said nothing with regard 
to maintaining neutrality, and emphasized the fact that he was 
opposed only to becoming involved in military participation in the 
war. He implies that we still have some duty to interfere abroad 
when he Ba 3 rs: “Of course the peoples of other nations-have the 
right to choose their own form of government. But we In this 
Nation still believe that such choice should be predicated on cer¬ 
tain freedoms which we think are essential everywhere. We know 
that we ourselves will never be wholly safe at home unless other 
governments recognize such freedoms.” This language seems to 
imply a right and duty to interfere in foreign wars because of the 
character of government adopted by some of the belligerents. 

I do not feel, therefore, that the President has wholeheartedly 
accepted the declared view of the people of this country that wo 
must stay out of war except In defense of our own land. It la 
right, therefore, to discuss the reasons Which lie behind our present 
determination to stay at peace. I believe those reasons are not 
based on sentiment or on any ostrich isolationism. They are based 
oi^recedent and sound logic. 

War is so horrible today that the reasons against It, unless forced 
by direct national interest, are obvious to all. The glamour and 
romance of an earlier day, always largely Imaginary, have been com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the modem methods developed In the World 
War and since. No man wants to spend months or years himself 
In the trenches. All parents dread the day when their sons might 
sail away to war. 

But It Is said that we cannot stay out, and many people stUl seem 
to feel that because we chose to participate In the World War, We 
must inevitably be drawn into this war. Certainly we can Stay 
out If we are determined and remain determined to do so. We 
have stayed out of many European wars. If We admit that we can¬ 
not stay out, we will be perpetually involved In war, for Europe’s 
quarrels are everlasting. There is a welter of races there so con¬ 
fused that boundaries cannot be drawn without leaving minorities 
which are a perpetual source of friction. National animosities are 
traditional and bitter. Only in this country have they been laid 
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tuilde, and have the different reoes learned to UTe together In peace. 
In George Wasbington’a Farewell Addrees there Is one atatenient 
which la as true today as it was then. He said: “Etirope has a set 
of primary int^ests which to us have none or a very remote rela- 
1 tlon. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns.** 

It is dllBouIt for us to know what is really going on in Europe, 
or the reasons which underlie the decisions of European govern¬ 
ments. I have little sympathy with those who assume to Judge all 
European statesmen, to criticize so-called power politics In Europe, 
who say In fact; ‘*A plague on both your houses.** There is just as 
much right and wrong In European quarrels as In any other quar¬ 
rels, but It Is dlfllctat for us to be certain which nation is right 
and which nation is wrong. When I see the freedom of Independent 
nations like Ozechoalovakla and Poland destroyed, my sympathies 
are naturally aroused in their behalf. It Is contrary to human 
nature to have no sympathies between contesting Euroj^an nations, 
but because we sympathize with one side Is no reason why we 
should run onto the field and try to play quarterback. 

Of course we can stay out if we wish to do so. Holland and 
Switzerland stayed out of the World War, although they were In 
very midst of It. We have an Isolated position, and It is still 
Isolated In spite of all the improvements on sea and In the air. In 
fact, developments In this war seem to show that effective aerial 
attack cannot be made over any considerable distance. I find that 
many people who sgy that we cannot stay out, at the bottom of 
their hearts do not wish to stay out. Certainly this argument 
presents no reason for not trying to stay out. 

Secondly, It has been widely argued that we should enter the 
war to defend democracies against dictatorships. *rhe President's 
own expressions even this year have indicated a leaning to this 
belief. No one can sympathize more than I do with the success of 
democratic governments against dictatorships. No one desires 
more strongly than I the end of communism and nazi-lsm. but I 
question whether war is the effective method of destroying them. 
Our experience in the World War did not indicate that we could 
Interfere in European quarrels and work out any permanent or 
satisfactory solution. The World War did not even save democracy, 
but resulted in the creation of more dictatorships than the world 
had seen for many years. Nothing is so destructive of forms of 
government, particularly forms of democratic government, as war. 
We may go in to save England and Prance and find that when 
the war ends their governments are Communist or Fascist. 

Our going to war would be more likely to destroy American de¬ 
mocracy than to destroy German or Russian dictatorship. There 
are pending in Congress measures designed to have the Government 
take over all business and property, fix prices and wages, and regu- 
Iste every detail of private employment and commercial life. The 
President already has statutory power to take over the railroads 
and manufacturing plants in case of war, and the radios and public 
utilities in case of threatened war. 1 have little doubt that he 
would exercise most of these powers. Mr. Edison, the Secretary of 
the Navy, demands that additional arbitrary powers be granted 
at once, and we have been warned by Mr. Johnson, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, that private business would be regulated In every 
detail by the Government. In the World War we granted extensive 
powers, but actually accomplished results largely through coopera¬ 
tion of industry. The so-called mobilization of wealth, however, 
carried out in a New Deal spirit, might well result in the complete 
socialization of all property, and I doubt whether we would ever 
see again real operation of private enterprise or real local self- 
government in the United States. We might retain the forms of 
democracy, but we would be likely to find ourselves with an abso¬ 
lutely arbitrary government in Washington, and a plebiscite every 
4 years. to determine who should control It. A government by 
plebiscite will not long remain a democratic form of government. 

I believe we will do the cause of democracy much more good if 
we maintain our neutrality and show that a great nation can get 
through a crisis of this kind without abandoning democratic prin¬ 
ciples. There is only one way to spread democracy throughout 
the world—'that Is by showing the people that under democratic 
government they are more likely to have peace and happiness than 
under any other form. Democracy spread through the world in 
I the nineteenth century from our example, and It can do so again. 

The third argument that we should enter the war is based on 
the theory that if France and England are defeated we will be over¬ 
whelmed by Germany and Russia. This view is widely held, and 
It will be more strongly held if England and France should appear 
to be losing the war. It seems to me to be an illusion. Hitler Is 
most unllkdy to win. whether or not he can be defeated: but under 
any circumstances he would hardly be free to attack the United 
States. No dictator has ever dominated Europe for long, and he 
is inevitably involved In countless difficulties on that continent. 
Frimoe and England won the World War. but Germany has been 
a thorn in their side for 20 years. The problem of dealing with 
the other peoples of Bufope, even though they are defeated, is one 
which will absorb the energy of any victor. Furthermore, no one 
wins a modern war. The victor is only a shade less exhausted than 
the vanquished. There seeihs to be no reason why Hitler or any 
other European dictator should pick a quarrel with the most power¬ 
ful nation in the wdrld when he has nothing to gain by such a 
course. 1 can see no reason why ha should not rather encourage 
trade than limit it 


But, above aU, the best military authorities tell us that we can 
defend North America and the Caribbean Sea south of us if we 
maintain an adequtae Army and Navy and Air Force. The main¬ 
tenance of a stronger Navy than any navy or combined navies that 
might attack us is well within our power. In short, the horrors 
of a modem war are so great. Its futility is so evident, its effect 
on prosperity and happiness, and democratic government Itself, 
so destructive, that any alternative seems to be preferable except 
the subjection of this country to physical attack or the loss of Its 
freedom. 

The people*8 determination to stay out of war Is so strong that 
I have little fear of any Involvement before the election of 1840, 
and therefore I hope that there will be no major issue of foreign 
policy in that election. But if it becomes apparent that the 
president has reverted to his former views, and moves to involve 
us in any European quarrels, and if the nominee of the Democratic 
Party sympathizes with that policy, then foreign policy will be an 
issue in the 1040 election. I feel confident that the Republican 
Party will not sympathize with any drift toward war and that the 
nominee of the Republican Party, if elected, will keep us out of 
war during the next 4 years if it is humanly possible to do so. 
The Republican Party is a peace party; the Democratic P^y may 
or may not be a peace party. 

Partisan consideration should not enter into foreign policy, but 
neither should partisan considerations enter Into domestic policy. 
There is too much Indication in the Jackson Day speech that the 
President regards all Republicans as necessarily partisan. Fortu¬ 
nately, we have not yet reached the time when it must be consid¬ 
ered partisan to disagree with the President of the United States. 

It Is not partisan to advocate a return to sound financial pol¬ 
icies and the balancing of the Budget, for which every past Presi¬ 
dent, Republican or Democrat, has felt a moral responsibility, 
simply because the present Government has tried to spend Itself 
into prosperity. 

It is not partisan to criticize economic planning, and the Fed¬ 
eral regulation of Industry, commerce, and agriculture, simply 
because the present government has chosen to depart from the 
American system which brought prosperity to this country for a 
hundred and fifty years. 

The President has recommended a tremendous Increase In appro¬ 
priations for the Army and Navy, and Implies that any opposition 
to those recommendations is necessarily partisan. But certainly 
It is not partisan to demand that these appropriations, like every 
other, be submitted to the most critical examination with regard 
to their real necessity. We are all for adequate defense, no one 
more so than the Republican Members of Congress, but It must be 
remembered that the appropriation for Army and Navy was only 
1620,000,000 In 1834, Whereas this year we will spend $1.300,000.000— 
more than has ever been spent before in peacetime In the history 
of the United States. Now we are asked to appropriate $1,776,- 
000,000 for 1841, or more than three times what was thought nec¬ 
essary 5 years ago. No doubt there are deficiencies In some 
branches of the service which should be strengthened. On the 
other hand, perhaps some branches are obsolete and could be cut 
down. 

It is not partisan when we are asked for defense appropriations 
to inquire Just what it Is we are defending. Do we wish a navy 
large enough to defend all of South America? Is the increase 
being proposed in order to carry out the ridiculous and dangerous 
policy recently adopted by the Government of trying to exclude 
the warships of all belligerent nations from a zone 300 miles off 
our coasts? 

We were told In 1938 and 1839 that the Increased Army and 
Navy then provided were adequate for defense, and I have not yet 
seen anything which has changed the situation materially since 
then. Foreign navies ore likely to be smaller rather than larger 
at the end of the present war. Developments of naval and avia¬ 
tion technique may make obsolete many of our present plans. 
Certainly we would like to bo certain that we are not preparing 
a navy for use In European waters. 

The very appeal for nonpartisanship In the Jackson Day speech 
was Itself partisan, for it attempts to put the Republicans in the 
position of being partisans whenever they criticize the admin¬ 
istration’s policies. The speech Itself was a partisan speech. One 
of the most obvious manifestations of partisanship is to attribute 
evil motives to your enemies. The Jackson Day speech implies that 
all those who preceded the New Deal were selfish and greedy; that 
they made the farmer an economic outcast; that the most honored 
element in America under their administration was made up of 
gamblers and speculators. No one that 1 know of before has ques¬ 
tioned the sincerity of the men of both parties who have governed 
this country in the interest of labor and farmer and Investor 
alike. 

Forgetting aU that has been done for the conservation of natural 
resources from the days of Ttieodore Roosevelt, the Jackson Day 
speech Is partisan because it implies that we are only now begin¬ 
ning to conserve the natural resources of our soil, our rivers, and 
our trees. 

Nothing Is much more partisan than to paiht a picture of your¬ 
self and eliminate all of the Imperfections. The Jackson Day ^eech 
claims that the New Deal has kept millions of people out of the 
breadlines, but It makes no mention at the fact that 8,000,000 people 
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are stiU out of work and dependent on Goyemment bounty It 
refers to proeperlty without menUoning the fact that our national 
Income Is $68,000^00*000, whereas for 5 years under Republican 
administration, it averaged $80,000,000,000, and there were 10,000,000 
fewer people among whom to divide it. Certainly it would be 
sllfhtly less partisan to paint present conditions as^they are. 

It hardly lies In the mouth of any New Dealer to discuss the sub¬ 
ject of partisanship. There has never been such a partisan admin¬ 
istration as the present one. True it has not been a Democratic 

g artisan administration. In fact. It has entirely disregarded the 
•emoCTatic Party, But New Deal partisanship is more partisan than 
Democratic or Republican partisanship has ever been before. 

Even before the President took olllce It Is generally admitted that 
the “smear Hoover” campaign was one of the ablest partisan pub¬ 
licity stunts which this ooiintry has ever seen. Ihe refusal of the 
President to cooperate before he took office on March 4. 1933. suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the country’s economic condition to a low point 
on that date, which has served as the basis of a partisan argxunent 
in every New Deal speech. 

From the beginning, the policy of appointments to public office 
has been completely partisan. Under Hoover more than 80 percent 
of Federal employees were under civil service. By 1936. 4 years later, 
It had dropp^ to 60.5 percent. It is said that this was necessary 
because of the emergency, but even In the World War under Wood- 
row Wilson, when office forces were developed overnight, there was 
no decrease in civil-service percentage. Today the percentage is 
increased again to 67.6 percent, but some of this increase was 
obtained by taking the employees appointed under the Democratic 
patronage system and giving them a clvll-servlce statxxs, often with¬ 
out competitive examination. It is certainly partisan to use the 
civil-service system to make political appointments permanent. 

Could there be anythlxig more partisan than the treatment of the 
Supreme Court of the United States? In the past Republican 
Presidents have appointed Democrats to office; Democrats have ap¬ 
pointed Republicans; but appointments under this administration 
have been dictated solely by a desire that the views of the appointee 
on constitutional law go along with those of the President. Five 
New Dealers have been chosen. 

Every weapon of partisanship was used to drum into line those 
Senators who opposed the effort to destroy the Independence of the 
Supreme Court. Every weapon of partisanship was xised to purge 
the Democratic Senators who opposed the New Deal policies. Every 
once in a while the President boasts of his nonpartisanship in 
appointments, but every boast is based on the disregard of the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party by the apfsointment of a Republican or a Socialist who 
is a member of the New Deal party. 

It is certainly partisan to array class against class, and make 
political capital out of an appeal to class feeling. At the very time 
that the President was proclaiming his nonpartisanship, and criti¬ 
cising three Republican leaders because they would not listen to 
this self-praise, Robert Jackson, whom he has appointed Attorney 
General, was saying In Cleveland: ”We are holding lines for democ¬ 
racy today as truly as Jackson held them a century and a quarter 
ago.” In other words, his opponents are all trying to destroy 
democracy. He said of them: “They have the artillery of the press, 
the machine-guns of the big Interests, and the best commissary 
that money will buy. • • • They fight from training and 

interest • • 

The essence of partisanship Is to refuse to recognize the good 
faith and the honesty of our opponents. It is not partisan neces¬ 
sarily for the New Deal to be opposed to the system of Individual 
initiative and private enterprise, and determined that business and 
commerce and agriculture must be regulated by Government bu¬ 
reaus; their partisanship consists In their attributing to every man 
who believes In the American system some selfish motive or class 
interest. 

The Jackson Day appeal for nonpartisanship is Insincere becatise 
it Is made for partisan purposes by a partisan administration. 
Largely because of partisanship in the Supreme Court flight, because 
of partisanship In the National Labor Relations Board’s support of 
one faction or labor against another, in its partisan use of public 
money to maintain Its power, the huge Roosevelt majority of 1936 
melted away by 1938. In that year there were more votes cast for 
Republican Congressmen than for Democratic ConCTessmen. In 
that year, based on the Congressional votes, the people would have 
elected a Republican President as they will do this year. Largely 
because of the partisan policies of the New Deal administration, the 
Republican majorities in States which had elections in 1939 were 
In all but one case larger than they were In 1938. Some Republican 
leaders may express doubt as to the national result, but I have yet 
to see a Republican leader in any normal Republican State who Is 
not confident of Republican success In his own State In 1940. 

The Republican leaders can well accept the challenge to non¬ 
partisanship. The arguments which they have to present are argu* 
ments which can stand on their own merits. They need no person¬ 
alities or false logic. The more the people discuss the issues of the 
campaign* the more certain they are to support the Republican 
nominee. 

Let us present our arguments In no partisan vein. The motives 
of our opponents are immaterial. The policies of our party are 
policies baaed on the very principles on which this Nation has been 
hiSXti Sincere neutrality In Iffurbpean affairs; limited Government 
expenditures and the end of Government deficits; the encourage¬ 
ment and growth of private enterprise, which has increased employ¬ 


ment in the past, and can alone restore employment and prosperity 
In the future. We have only to promote a discussion of the i^es 
before the country on the baslB of logic and sound reason and 
American precedent. The Republican Firty will return to power in 
1941, not because it has any peculiar party strength or weapons of 
partisanship, but because It represents today the faith and the 
ideals of millions of Americana. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 (leyislative day of Tuesday, January 
2Z), 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE STATE, OF COLUMBIA, S. 0. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an editorial entitled '‘Our Tallest 
Watchman,'* published In the State, of Columbia. 6. C., In 
its issue of Monday, January 22, 1940. The editorial pays 
deserved tribute to our lamented colleague the late Senator 
Borah. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[From the State. Columbia, S. C., January 22, 1940] 
our tallrst watchman 

The Senators of the United States will miss the Lion of Idaho, 
and so will the citizens of the United States. He was, perhaps, our 
most distinguished Senator; a statement that is not based on the 
accidental fact that he was dean of the Senate. Long service does 
not necessarily result in fame. But long service plus great intel¬ 
lectual ability, plue high character, plus devotion to country and to 
the job he held, plus remarkable oratorical abUity, does necessarily 
and Justly result in fame. 

WHiLiAM E. Borah was a “natural” In the United States Senate, 
which sometimes Is described as the finest deliberative and debating 
organization In all government. He liked deliberation; he loved 
debate. In his capacity for deliberation he had few equals In the 
United States Government; In his skill as a debater he had no 
superiors. 

People often have wondered about Borah. Why was he never 
nominated for higher office? In part, the answer is this: He never 
was and never could be a polltloal regular. In this he and Senator 
Norris resemble one another. Borah was too much the scholar, 
too much the philosopher to believe that right is to be fotmd ex¬ 
clusively on one side. He called himself a Republican, but the 
organization Republicans never could claim him for their own. 
They knew that he would Join the Democrats in any fight if he 
thought the Democrats nearer the right. They also knew that he 
had no sympathy for old guard Republicanism. 

Intellect, character, personality, and education all made Borah 
an independent liberal. He could not have been anything else. 
Therefore, he never was even close to a Republican presidential 
nomination; and the Democrats, of course, would not consider a 
nominal Republican even though he was, frequently, a supporter 
of the Democratic Party’s program. Political organizations do not 
often nominate men who, intuitively and Intellectually, dislike 
party discipline. 

But such men are needed in this country and in this country's 
Senate. They are, when sincere, admirable and useful, even though 
they are not politically oonstruotlve. They serve as the public’s 
watchmen and as the public's public criers. Theirs is a noble 
function; nobler, if Judged by ethical and Intellectual standards 
only, than is the function of the conformer, though he also is 
needed and is useful. 

It is likely that Borah's wide knowledge and profound compre¬ 
hension were hindrances to his pc^tical career—if one would con¬ 
sider that career as having been hindered. He knew so much that 
he knew what oould not be done. He knew, or he seemed to know, 
that no swift solutions are to be found for deep social and economic 
problems. But he <Ud strive mightily to guide social and economic 
trends. His faith was In principles, rather than in details or In 
speolflG acts. His passional devotion was for American democracy, 
which he defined broadly and compassionately—but not interna¬ 
tionally. Borah was, of all his group, the moet splendid isolation¬ 
ist; for isolationism could not be attributed to stingy nation- 
a^nn. Hie was too much the dmnestlc liberal, too much the 
spender, too much the understander of the sufferings of the obscure, 
to be Charge with speakbog for the privileged doss. 
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Distinguished Service Award of 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF KEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 ilegislative day of Tuesday, January 
22), 1940 


ADDRESSES B7 HON. HAROLD E. STA6SEN AND PERRY PIPKIN 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, recently, at St. Paul, Minn., awarded 
its annual distinguished service medal to Oov. Harold E. 
Stassen, of Minnesota. Governor Stassen was chosen for 
this award from among all the young men in the country 
because of the distinguished service he has rendered to his 
State, and therefore to the Nation. 

1 should like to point out that the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, which was organized on January 23, 
1920, has grown from 225 local organizations in 1935 to 750 
this year; and that growth was achieved without the aid of 
any paid organizers. This organization is the fastest growing 
organization in the United States today. 

Also worthy of note is the fact that, to my knowledge, this 
is the only youth organization that determines its entire 
policies and furnishes its own financing with no direction or 
guidance from older people. The age limits of 21 to 35 are 
strictly adhered to. 

Junior Chambers of Commerce are now organized in every 
State in the Union, in the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, as well as others in 16 foreign countries. 

It is interesting to compare the young men of the United 
States, joining together freely in the true democratic spirit 
in order to contribute constructively to the welfare of the 
community, and the young men of Europe, who are forced 
to march in line to be trained to destroy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
of Governor Stassen, in accepting this honor, and those of 
Mr. Perry Pipkin, president of the organization, in present¬ 
ing the award, be inserted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PERRY PIPKIN, PRESIDENT, THE UNITED STATES JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Tonight the Nation pays tribute to Its younger business and 
professional men—^from coast to coast In every city—assembled 
audiences at junior chamber of commerce meetings, and Individuals 
in thousands of homes, are participating by radio reception In this 
tribute. 

During the past 20 years tmder the banner of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce there has grown a vast organization 
of over 120,000 young men—in aU 48 States, in Alaska, in Hawaii— 
In every major city and town In our country, earnest, Irrepressible, 
kindly, generous young men dedicated to the civic development, 
growth, and progress of their community. State, and Nation. 

Up until a few years ago yoimg men had never associated them¬ 
selves together as young men except In times of war. January 22, 
1020, saw the formation of an organization of young men composed 
Of Jews, Gentiles, Catholics, Protestants, rich, poor, that Is today 
the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The good which Is being accomplished today through the volun¬ 
tary association together of yoimg men is definitely proof that young 
men—with their energy, ideals, enthusiasm, and visions for the 
future—^properly organist, can accomplish much. 

Each year In the month of January the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, In cooperation with Its afflllated local or¬ 
ganizations, celebrates Junior Chamber of Oommeroe Week and 
awards distinguished semoe award keys to the outstanding young 
businessman between the ages of 21 and 85 in each community who 
has contributed most to the civic development, growth, and prog¬ 
ress of his pMtioular city during the previous year. 

Tonight In many cities in our country young men whose contri¬ 
butions locally merit recognition during 1939 will receive distin¬ 
guished service award keys. To those young men X extend congrat¬ 
ulations on their past aocompUshments, and urge their continued 
work in the future, realizing that we never attain perfection. 

Young men are more and more playing an important part in our 
national affairs—in business, Indus^. science, and government. 


The united States Junior Chamber of Commerce tonight has se¬ 
lected a young man to whom it will give Its national distinguished- 
service award in recognition of outstanding constructive accom¬ 
plishments. 

A committee of prominent Americans serving as the award ^hi- 
mlttee includes: Dr. Rock Bleyster, president, American Medical 
Association; Dr. John Steelman. Director of Conciliation, United 
States Department of Labor; Mr. A. N. Marquis, editor. Who s 
In America; Mr. Durwood Howes, editor, America's Young Men; Mi% 
Julius H. Barnes, of New York City; and the publisher of three of 
our most prominent magazines. 

These men have had the opportunity to review the records of 
such outstanding young men of 1939 as Philo T. Farnsworth, gen¬ 
erally recognized as the man who conceived the basic principle of 
television; John J. Corson, IH, Director, Old Age Insurance Bureau, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C.; Joseph Lablno, writer of 
Weekly News Analysis, considered probably the reading public’s 
greatest single source of world news; William McChesney Martin, 
president, New York Stock Exchange; Henry Bamford Parkes. In¬ 
structor in history, New York University, also author of Marxlsmt 
and Autopsy. 

Only one, however, could be selected from this Imposing group 
of outstanding young men, and to the great State of Minnesota goes 
the honor and distinction of having this young man as one of its 
citizens. 

In 1938 he was Inaugurated as Governor of the State of Minne¬ 
sota. He Is the youngest Governor of any State, now In office; 
under his capable leadership great progress has been made. 

Bom only 82 years ago on a Dakota County farm, he has climbed 
rapidly to the commanding position of Chief Executive of a great 
State. 

In 1923 he was elected to the position of county attorney for 
Dakota County and gained recognition through his successfully 
settling a large strike, avoiding violence. He was successful in 
prosecuting through the Supreme Court a tax case that might 
have been a serious tax loss to the State. He has the distinction 
of having received the largest plurality of votes ever accorded a 
candidate for Governor In Minnesota. 

And so, year after year, young men are piling up records of 
achievement which serve to Inspire each new generation. 

Therefore, to you, Governor Stassen, from 120,000 young men 
in the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, we present 
this diamond-studded key—emblematic of your past record—and 
we hope, by calling attention to that record, that we can stimulate 
continued accomplishments from our Nation’s young men. 

ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD E. STASSEN, GOVERNOR OP MINNESOTA, IN 
RESPONSE 

President Pipkin, fellow members and friends of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, I deeply appreciate this honor that you 
have bestowed upon me. In accepting It, I trust you will permit 
me to do so, not so much In a personal sense, but rather, as an 
award to the young men of Minnesota. The accomplishments of 
1939 in our State, which gave rise to this award, were the results 
of the cooperative efforts of a great number of our people. 

Young men were in the front rank to an unusual degree. Mem¬ 
bers of the Junior Chamber of Commerce took a very Important 
part. Many of them ore here tonight, Including a real representa¬ 
tion of my home Hook Em Cow Chamber of South St. Paul, but It 
should be emphasized that the young men were not alone. They 
asked and received advice, counsel, and assistance of their elders. 
Neither should we overlook the helping hand and Inspiration of 
the women of the State. The leadership which It has been my 
opportunity and responsibility to contribute has been a real 
privilege. 

The fact that today is the anniversary date of the founding of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce lends an added note to this 
occasion. The Junior Chamber has made a very significant contri¬ 
bution, not only during 1939, but throughout the years of Its ex¬ 
istence. It has aided very definitely In turning the thoughts of 
young men to the broader considerations of community and pub¬ 
lic welfare and progress, and to the relationship and Interdepend¬ 
ence of their own chosen field to the entire social and economic 
structure. Further, It has provided organized effort In support of 
the constructive Ideas and concepts that have been developed by 
the members. 

Looking ahead there Is an opportunity and need for increased 
emphasis on these activities. How vitally important It Is that the 
young men of this Nation think through the problems of 1940. 
How Important that they do so, not from the narrow basis of their 
own occupation but on the broader foimdatlon of the general wel¬ 
fare of our people. How Important that they do so, not from a 
standpoint of 1 year but with a viewpoint of decades ahead. 

We must think through the basic problems of the relationship 
between government and our economic system. We must think 
through the problem of the needs of our people who are now de¬ 
pendent on public assistance. We must think through the prob¬ 
lem of the financial stability of our Government. We must think 
through the relationship between labor and capital and the role 
that governinent should play. We must think through the prob¬ 
lem of the balance of agriculture with other economic groups. We 
must think through the trends toward ever greater and more com¬ 
plex governmental structures, ever stronger centralized powers, 
ever heavier taxation and debt burdens. We must think through 
the mechanics of democracy and the adjustment of It to the mod- 
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f? communication and the way of Ufe of 1940, We 
mu^ think through the role that this country should plan in inter¬ 
national affair* y«|n|* of 

•truotlcm that x « 

not top far dll 

The basic policies and concepts that arise from such an ap- 
MOMh to ow problems must be Iranlfly interpreted to the people 
0 * every <rf life end applied to the detailed manlteetations of 
these problems. 

We In Minnesota have approached our problems on the basis of 
the concepts we have formed. Our attitude upon these principles 
Is to subject them to renewed consideration as our experiences and 
studies develop. I comment on them this evening, not as answers 
but as a contribution for further experimentation and consid¬ 
eration. 

Plrst and foremost, our attitude is one of a fundamental faith 
in the future of this Nation on the basis of an economic system of 
Individual Initiative and free enterprise and a governmental sys¬ 
tem of a democracy based upon the sovereignty of the individual 
citizen. It Is our further concept that the answers to all of our 
problems Is not to shrug our shoulders and say, "Let the Gtov- 
emment do It." 

We feel that the role of government should bo that of aiding, 
but not of substituting for, private enterprise and the Judgment 
and decisions of its individual citizens. In keeping with this con¬ 
cept. we enacted a labor-relations law that did not give to any 
governmental agency the power of decision over any of the issues 
that arise between capital and labor. Instead we provided for a 
waiting or cooling-off period before either a strike or lock-out 
could be Instituted. During that period we gave to a State labor 
conciliator the power and responsibility of calling conciliation con¬ 
ferences of the representatives of both sides. Under this law, 
during the single year 1039 we reduced the loss arising from con¬ 
flicts between capital and labor in Minnesota to less than one- 
seventh of its preceding average annual toll. Since the enactment 
of the law we have not had a single major strike In Minnesota. 
Over 200 disputes, involving over 20,000 employees, have been settled 
peacefull 3 ^ around the conciliation table without the loss of a single 
dollar of wages or the stoppage of a single industrial machine. 

It is our concept that as the functions of government become 
more complex, and as we reach the point where government com¬ 
mands $1 out of every $4 of our national Income, it then becomes 
Increasingly Important that the mechanics of government be 
greatly slmpllfled, its burden reduced, its trend toward centralized 
power reversed, and its financial stability Improved. In keeping 
with this concept of government, we entered into a sweeping re¬ 
organization of our State government, consolidating and bringing 
together many different boards, bureaus, and agencies, establish¬ 
ing a State business manager, with the powers that the name Im¬ 
plies, relied to a greater degree on local government, reduced our 
current expenditures, brought our budget to absolute balance, 
and reduced our Indebtedness by $6,000,000. 

Another principle has been that no one should suffer from lack 
of food or shelter or clothing We have met these needs, but we 
have also continuously emphasized that the real answer to their 
needs lies in the encouragement of private enterprise as a source of 
more Jobs for the unemployed. We have looked upon the Indus¬ 
trial development of the results of research, invention, and dis¬ 
covery as the real source of Improved economic conditions. Wo 
have sought to stimulate courageous capital willing to venture 
Into new fields. 

It has been our concept that there is a great need of the em¬ 
phasis of the interdependence of all of our people arid the con¬ 
sideration by every group of the manner in which their problems 
and their activities affect other groups and society as a whole. 
We have emphasized tolerance and understanding between our 
people of all walks of life, of all creeds, and of all nationality 
backgrounds. We see this reflected in our State today in many 
respects in the change of the attitude of our people toward each 
other. 

President Pipkin, In this award you have highly honored our 
record of 1939 in Minnesota, but we would be honored to an even 
greater degree If that record served to stimulate the young men 
of this Nation In thinking through their problems and served 
to give Impetus to their great constructive efforts for progress In 
the upbuilding of these United States. 

Taxation of Rural Power Lines—^Arkansas Light 
and Power Rates 

REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday»January 23, 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, it is with extreme regret-— 
in lact, it is with alarm—that I notice some of the States of 
this Union are beginning a program that Is calculated to crip¬ 


ple, if not destroy rural Electrification, by placing a tax upon 
rural power lines that have been built with funds provided 
by the Federal CN»vertunent, and that are not operated for 
profit. 

I am partiettlarly dlstresaed to note that this program is 
being instituted in the State of Arkansas. The mcmey for 
these lines has been provided by the Federal Government and 
loaned to the fanners who use these lines to be paid for out 
of the money they pay for the electricity they use. This tax 
is unjust and unfair. 

The State of Arkansas might Just as well tax the public 
roads of that State. They might Just as weU tax the streets 
of every city or town in Arkansas or the sohodhouses in every 
county. 

Mr. GATHINCjKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. OATHINOS. Where did the gentleman get this in¬ 
formation? 

Mr. RANEHN. I saw It in the Commercial AiH?sal, and 
probably several other papers. 

1 am sure the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OAVHZNC»il 
does not approve such a program, for there is no man in the 
House who has worked harder to try to secure the benefits 
of rural electrification for his people than he has. 

And let me say in this connection that this program of 
taxing these rural power lines, which is evidently Insi^red 
by the private utilities, was started in my own State of Mis¬ 
sissippi. Before I realisied it they had placed three taxes 
on our rural electrification projects—a privilege tax, an ad 
valorem tax, and a sales tax on the electricity. They were 
burdening some of our rural electrification associations to 
death. I took it up with the members of the legislature and 
we got all three of these taxes removed. I hope the Mem¬ 
bers from the State of Arkansas, and from every other State, 
who agree with me on this proposition, will take the same 
course—get these taxes removed where they have been im¬ 
posed, and prevent their imposition In those States where 
such taxes have not yet been levied. 

The people of Arkansas are already burdened to death 
with overchEurges for electric lights and power without piling 
these taxes onto the backs of what few fanners we have 
been able to reach with rural electrification in that State. 

In the course of these remarks 1 am going into the electric 
rates in Arkansas. I will show that the people of that State 
were overcharged more than $5,680,000 for electricity in 
1938. They are in the grip of the Power Trust that is lit¬ 
erally wringing the economic lifeblood from the consumers 
of electric energy. They attempt to answer this argument 
with the appeal that they pay taxes. 1 will explode that 
argument as I go along, and show that this is a scheme 
launched throughout the whole country by these selfish, 
predatory interests to try to destroy the public power sys¬ 
tems, including rural electrification, in order that they may 
continue to suck the economic lifeblood from the ultimate 
consumers of electric lights and power. 

When a man has worked as hard as 1 have to secure Justice 
for the electric light and power consumers of America, and 
to provide rural electrification for the farmers of the Nation, 
it “bums him up“ to see public officials in a State like Arkansas 
or Zdississlppi, or any other State, attmpt to tax out of 
existence the rural electric power lines which the Federal 
Government has made possible as a result, to a large extent at 
least, of my efforts here in the House. The power to tax is the 
power to destroy, and if the private power companies can have 
their way, these public power lines will be taxed out of 
existence. 

I know it will be said by some people that this Is not the 
business of a Member of Omgress from Mississippi. But 
since It was largely through my efforts that the funds were 
provided for building these rural power lines In Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and every other State, I refuse to sit silently by and 
see them des^oyed or hampered without a protest 

These public power lines that are owned by the fannam, or 
the people to be served, and are not operated for profit, are 
public highways. They are highways of energy that take 
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light and hope and comforts and conveniences and relief from 
drudgery to the people to be served, and, as I said, they should 
not be taxed any more than should the public streets or the 
public highways. 

It the State of Arkansas is going to tax these public power 
lines that are owned by the people themselves, then they 
might Just as well put a toUgate across every public road and 
every public street. 

Iheee State offldals had better be trying to get relief for the 
overburdened power consumers of Aransas. 

From a standpoint of natural resources, the State of 
Arkansas is rich b^ond the dreams of avarice; but the trouble 
Is that those resources are not being used for the benefit of 
the people of Arkansas. 

Ihat Is especially true with reference to her electric-power 
resources. The State is rich In water-power resources, and 
much of her area is underlaid with the finest of coal, gas, or 
oil—all of which could be used for the generation of cheap 
electric power. 

Electricity could be produced by Arkansas water power, 
Arkansas gas, oil, or coal and distributed to every human being 
in the State, including every farm home^ at the T. V. A. yard¬ 
stick rates, and at the same time yield a reasonable return on 
legitimate Investments. 

But instead of that, these resources seem to be gobbled up. 
or controlled by outside Infiuences that are literally wring¬ 
ing the economic lifeblood from the people of that State, and 
Imposing exorbitant rates for their electric energy. 

Not satisfied with that, they are now bringing this pres¬ 
sure to bear on the State officials to levy a tax upon these 
power lines that are not being operated for profit—and that 
are serving the already overburdened farmers of that 
State—In order to try to destroy these publicly owned rural 
power lines or prevent the further spread of public power 
which would bring cheap electric rates to the people of that 
great State. 

The records show that last year the people of Arkansas 
were overcharged $6,681,000 for electricity, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, or $7^68,597, according to the Ontario rates. 
I know It will be said that the Ontario system pays no taxes, 
but the record also shows that in 1 year the private power 
companies in Arkansas paid in taxes, cash contributions, and 
firee services, all combined, only $1,113,298, which amount 
taken from the $7,268,597 overcharges, according to the 
Ontario rates, would still leave a net overcharge of $6,155,299. 

The record also shows that this $1,113,298 in taxes, cash 
contributions, and free services paid by the private power 
companies in Arkansas, was on a gross Income of $10,213,799, 
and amounted to only 10.0 percent of that gross income, while 
the public power sy^ems in Arkansas on a gross income of 
$600,936 paid in taxes, cash contributions, and free services 
$231,736, or 38.6 percent of their gross incomes. 

If the private power companies in Arkansas had paid the 
same percentage of their gross incomes in taxes, cash con¬ 
tributions, and free services, then instead of paying $1,113,298 
they would have paid $3,946,643. 

No wonder they are fighting so hard to keep T. V. A. power 
cut of Arkansas, and to have these publicly owned rural lines 
taxed out of existence. 

My home town of Tupelo, Miss., buys its power wholesale 
from the T. V. A. Last year it paid an average of 5.05 mills 
a kilowatt-hour for it, while this Arkansas Power A Light Co. 
paid on an average of only 2.4 mills a kilowatt-hour, as the 
record shows. 

Tupelo distributed its power to the ultimate consumer at 
the T. V. A. yardstick rates, set aside the necessary amount 
to meet the sinking funds and Interest on the outstanding 
debt against its distribution system, paid all its overhead 
charges, gave the City $12,000 in taxes, paid 6 percent on the 
entire Investment in the system, and then made so much 
money that it had to reduce rates again. 

At this point I am going to set out the present rates in 
Tupolo and the rates charged by the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., so that everyone who reads this Hxcoiu) can draw his own 
conclusions. 


Remember, now. that the Arkansas Power A Light Co. paid 
only 2.4 mills a kilowatt-hour wholesale for its electricity 
laid down in Arkansas, while the city of Tupelo paid 5.05 
mills a kilowatt-hour laid down in Tupelo. 

Residential rates 



Kilowatt-hours 


80 

50 

100 

250 

600 

1,000 

Arkansas Power A Light Co. rates. 
Tupelo, Miss., rates (Tennessee 
vaJloy Authority). 

$1.05 

$2.05 

$4.16 

$7.40 

$13.40 

$23.40 

.76 

1.25 

2.25 

8.76 

4.40 

8.05 

Diflorence.— _ 

1.20 

1.40 

1.00 

8.05 

0.00 

14.76 


Now, here is a comparative table of the commercial rates, 
showing what the merchants, professional men, hotel, restau¬ 
rant, garage, and filling-station operators, and other commer¬ 
cial consumers have to pay: 

Commercial rates 





Kilowatt-hours 




50 

150 

375 

750 

1,500 

6,000 

Arkansas Power Light Co. 
rates... 

$3.50 

$9.50 

$20.00 

$40.40 

$71.00 

$153.00 

City of 'I'upelo, Miss., rates 
(Tonneasoe Valley Author¬ 
ity)..... 

1.25 

3.75 

8.26 

13.25 

20.75 

57.76 

Difference. 

2. 25 

6. 76 

12.05 

27.15 

50.25 

05.25 


They will also come back and say that T. V. A. pays no 
taxes. That is not true. The T. V. A. not only pays 5 percent 
of its gross Income to the States in which the dams are lo¬ 
cated, but as a rule the municipalities that distribute T. V. A. 
power pay in lieu of taxes cash contributions and free serv¬ 
ices, a larger percentage of their gross incomes than do the 
private power companies, and pay more for the electricity 
they buy wholesale. 

Last year the municipalities purchasing power from the 
T. V. A. paid on an average of 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
It wholesale; while the private power companies in Arkansas 
paid less than half that rate. The biggest private power com¬ 
pany operating in Arkansas, the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., bought 298,522,000 kilowatt-hours last year, which is 
more than half the amount used In the entire State, and 
had it laid down in the State of Arkansas at 2.4 mills a kilo¬ 
watt-hour; but when this power reached the people of Arkan¬ 
sas, they were charged about twice what it was worth, or 
approximately twice what they would have paid for it under 
the T. V. A. yardstick rates. For instance, the light and 
power consumers of Arkansas used 472,128,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1938, for which they paid $11,868,951. Under the T. V. A. 
rates the cost would have been $6,187,408, or $5,681,543 less. 

That company could have distributed this power at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates, paid more taxes than It did pay, and 
made a reasonable return on Its legitimate investments. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Gathings] some time ago, what we need to do is to extend 
T. V. A. power lines across into the State of Arkansas, and 
provide T. V. A. rates to the people of that State, until we can 
develop the great hydroelectric projects now lying dormant 
on the White River and other streams in that surea, as advo¬ 
cated by his colleague from Arkansas [Mr. Ellis] and give 
those people permanent relief from the exorbitant burdens 
of overcharges under which they are now staggering. 

Electricity can be delivered to every home, Including every 
farm home, and to every business establishment in the State 
of Arkansas at the T. V. A. yardstick rates, or less. That 
would save the people of Arkansas, at the very minimum, 
$5,680,000 a year on their present bills, and would double the 
consumption of electricity, as well as the use of those elec¬ 
trical appliances necessary in modem homes and modmi 
business establishments. 
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If every man and every woman In that State understood 
this situation, there would be a State-wide revolt against the 
Kcorbitant rates they now have to pay. and the attempts to 
tax the public power lines to tide farm homes in Arkansas 
would come to an abrupt end. Not only that, but they would 
not stop imtll they forced these rates down to the T. V. A. 
levels, lifted from the power consumers of Arkansas this 
enormous burden of more than $5,600,000 a year, and electri¬ 
fied every farm home In the State at the T. V. A. rates. Then 
the peoifie of Arkansas would begin to enjoy the benefits of 
their own natural resources. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 {legislative day of Tuesday, Janmry 
23), 1940 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, Mr. Horace C. Carlisle, a 
distinguished poet and scholar of Alabama, has written a 
splendid sentiment in the form of an acrostic about our be¬ 
loved departed friend, William E. Borah. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

SENATOR BORAH 

S-tatesmanship sits, yea, in sackcloth and ashes, 
E-loquence silences her still small voice, 

N-obleness wipes the hot tears from her lashes, 

A-s Justice prays for the faith to rejoice 
T-hat the Great Father of mercies above us 
O-verrules all, and continues to love us, 

R-oyally, when we do His will, from choice. 

W-iLLiAM E. BORAH made conscience his master— 

E-ver alert to Its purposed demands, 

B-oldly he battled approaching disaster. 

O-ften with trembUng but courageous hands, 

R-lght gave him hope, and hope gave him power, 

A-s he fought, fearlessly, hour by hour, 

H-onored at home and in neighboring lands. 

O-nly the Infinite can, with assurance, 

F-athom the depths of this dutiful life. 

I-n him the grace of unyielding endurance 
D-eftly dispersed the distractions of strife— 

A-nd, when defeat appeared on his horizon, 

H-e looked beyond it, and fastened his eyes on 
O-bJects above, where things never run rife. 

Horace C. Carlislx. 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN JENNINGS, jR. 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker. I shall vote for the con¬ 
tinuation of the work of the Dies committee, as provided in 
House Resolution 321. 1 give my support to this resolution 
for the following reasons: 

The investigations heretofore conducted by this com¬ 
mittee have more than Justified the wisdom and patriotism 
of the House of Representatives in creating it and clothing 
ijai:xvi-->App-—-24 


it with power to investigate the activities of the fotrelgii and 
subversive agencies and forces who, for years past, have 
sapping the foundations of this Nation. The revelattons 
made by the committee amply Justify every dollar spent to 
further its work and demand the continuation and adequate 
financial support of further investigations on the part of 
the committee. 

That there are within the gates of this Republic millions 
who seek its overthrow, is an established fact. Aliens, many 
of whom are in this country in violation of the law. and 
who are being coddled and protected against the conse¬ 
quences of their criminal entrance Into this country by high 
officials of the Government, are leading spirits in the Na¬ 
tion-wide onslaught being made on American institutions. 
Having escaped the tyranny of the Old World, they treat the 
liberty of this country as a license to assail, undermine, and 
overthrow our form of government. 

The Constitution of this country, the Bill of Rights as em¬ 
bodied in it, the law of the land, constitute the world’s great¬ 
est charter of human liberty. The supreme purpose of 
American institutions is to protect each and every citisen be¬ 
neath the folds of our fiag in the enjoyment of his life, lib¬ 
erty, and property. 

The Declaration of Independence was not self-executing. 
It carried with it no guaranties. It afforded no protection to 
the inalienable rights with which it declared man to be en¬ 
dowed by his Creator. To make effective these timeless 
truths enumerated by the pen of Jefferson and declared by 
the Continental Congress, required the arbitrament of the 
sword, the triumph of the Revolution. The Declaration of 
Independence would have been but a ’’scrap of paper” had its 
truths not been retraced upon the scroll of the battlefield 
and underwritten by the bayonet and the sword and sealed 
with the blood of patriots. Even then the fruits of victory 
would have turned to ashes upon the lips of the American 
people had their aspirations not found a living, workable ex¬ 
pression In the framework of the Constitution. This immor¬ 
tal document, ’’the greatest Instniment of government,” ac¬ 
cording to Gladstone, ’’ever struck off at a given time W the 
brain and purpose of man,” constitutes a solemn contract be¬ 
tween the Government on the one hand, and each and every 
citizen on the other, that the combined power of all the people, 
through the agencies of Government, will in this country at 
all times stand ready to protect each and every citizen in the 
enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his property. This, 
then, is the glory of our American institutions—that they 
stand watch and ward over the lives, the liberty, the property, 
the happiness, the well-being of our citizens. The Constitu¬ 
tion of this country has had the power to march; to keep 
step and to be in sympathy with the ever forward moving, 
advancing, and changing needs of the American people. It 
has been kept warm and human by necessary amendments 
through the machinery provided in its own framework. 

Under our form of government the American people have 
achieved greater progress, have attained to a higher degree 
of civilization, have enjoyed more of the good things of life, 
have been blessed with a larger measure of freedom, moral 
and spiritual advancement, than have been attained by any 
other people in the 5,000 years that preceded the founding 
of this Nation. The people of this country, in building Amer¬ 
ica, have gone forward in ordered liberty under law. It is 
hard to understand why anyone should seek to destroy the 
house of our existence. But that there have been, and now 
are, in this country, among our people, those bent upon the 
overthrow of our institutions, has demonstrated by the 
facts unearthed and brought to light by the Dies committee. 

In the face of these facts, to refuse to vote for the continua¬ 
tion of the work of this committee would be a refusal to pro¬ 
tect American institutions, and would constitute a failure to 
provide for the defense of our own people. 

/‘Eternal vigilance Is the price of liberty.” It has not yet 
come to pass that “Ignorance is bliss,” or that it is “folly to 
be wise.” Can it be said that there is greater safety in ig¬ 
norance than In knowledge? If an assassin is on your trail, 
seeking your life, would you not want to know about It? 
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B |i tbe 'litt 4og tbftt liowli/’ Who lure thep that pelp 
llfaoat the eiqaomirei niade liy Certainly 

It la not the law^abldiQg citizen. It la not the patriotic 
dmerkan who bdievea In the preservation of our Imtitu- 
tlona* JEBvery loWier, every dvlc orgaiUsBation, every news- 
paper« and every reUidloua denomination In my dlstrlkrt, every 
good oltlsen, ia In favor of the continuation of the work of the 
Dlea oonunlUee. Those who oppose the inveatlgatlcma being 
made by this committee iUuatrate the old truth that wrong¬ 
doers *1ove daitneas rather than the light because their deeds 
aittevU.*' 

An outcry has been raised by fdQow travelers of our Com- 
munlats and our ^eds** that by the fires kindled by the Dim 
oommlttee the gannents of some of our {^hks have been 
aoorched. Well, It is an old adage that '‘if you lie down with 
dogs, you will gd up with fleas;’* and that '"if you play with 
pitch, you will be defiled." We all know that "birds of a 
leather flock together," and if our pious "pinks'* do not wish to 
be hit and burned with the barrage that the Dies committee 
has put down upon them and their ilk, let them disassociate 
themselves from the "reds" who are undertaking to destroy 
this Nation. If they flM themselves embarrassed when the 
floodlight of publicity is turned on them, they should re¬ 
member that "evil communications corrupt good manners," 
and that a man is known by the company he keeps. The truth 
of It is our "pinks'* In their association with the "reds" are 
^'chained to a body of death,'* and if they are embarrassed 
by the putrefaction of this body of death they have no one 
to thank but themselves. Even though there be those in high 
places who look with tender solicitude upon the plight of our 
"Browders" and the straits in which our "Bridges" find them¬ 
selves, this is of little concern to the sound-hearted, hard- 
headed, everyday American citizen who believes in his coun¬ 
try and in the decencies of the American way of life. 

Our "reds" and their sympathizers say to us that the Gov¬ 
ernment ought to keep still, ought not to be concerned about 
the activities of those who seek its overthrow. They, in 
effect, say "We are not going to do anything exmpt dynamite 
the Capitol, shoot a few Congressmen, topple the Statue of 
Liberty from its base, and supplant the Stars and Stripes 
with the emblem of Russia." They would have you believe 
that if we expose them In their activities and that if this ex¬ 
posure crystallizes public opinion to such an extent that it 
finds expression in effective laws for the suppression of these 
alien and subv^sive activities, and that if those charged with 
the enforcement of these laws should execute them for the 
protection of the American people, rather than for the pro¬ 
tection of the "red” Involved, that freedom Itself would shriek 
at the inconvenience and embarrassment caused by such a 
manifestation of Americanism. 

There is no Insurance on the life of a nation except that 
vriilch is written in the Intelligent, vigilant, determined patri¬ 
otism of its people. "A thousand years scarce serve to found 
a state, an hour may lay It In the dust." The first law of 
nature is the right of sdf-defense. The continuation of 
the work of this committee in its relentless exposure of the 
subversive and un-American activities of our domestic 
enemies, financed from abroad, is an imperative measure of 
self-defense, and the position of those who oppose the con- 
ttnpatlon of its work Is un-American and indefensible. 

The protection of our people In the enjoyment of their 
heritage of our free institutions Is the supreme duty and hii^ 
privihire at this House. That duty we propose to x>erform 
until Dncle Sam shall have been "deloused** of those who 
eonfounti^bexty license and who prostitute the privileges 
accorded to thosb within our midst to the destruction of the 
institutions whose shelter they have sought and vliose pro¬ 
tection they are abusing. 

The temper of the pecufie of my district Is such that they 
will not be satisfied With the exposure of "the squat creatures 
of the muck and mire," who go up and down the sewers and 
back alleys, and who organise and are seeking to organize 
various "fronts" under euxihonious and deceptive names 
through which their subversive activities are carried on, but 


they look forward to the day when we have a govemmetit 
with an arm long and strong enough to reach the collar of 
every enemy of our institutions and bring him to Justice, re^ 
gardless of his power and position. They are sick and tired of 
tax eaters masQuerading in the livery of this Govern¬ 
ment, while they serve Stalin and his "red" pevolution, which 
he and his ilk seek to foster and establish in this country. 

That the Dies committee has earned the everlasting grati¬ 
tude of the people of this country and the overwhelming sup¬ 
port of the membership of this House will be shortly demon¬ 
strated In the vote of confidence and continuation that is 
about to be cast in favor of this resolution. 


Maury, Jackson, and Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT GORE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ESTES KEPAUVER, OP TENNESSEE 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Hon. EStxs Kefauver, on Maury, 
Jackson, and Lee, delivered at Confederate MemcH-ial Hall, 
January 20, 1940, at a Confederate service sponsored by Camp 
No. 171, United Confederate Veterans, District of Cedumbia 
and Maryland division, Southern Confederate Veterans; Dis¬ 
trict division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, and 
Children of the Confederacy. 

A fortunate historical coincidence has enabled us to fittingly 
honor on this occasion not one but three heroes of the Confederacy. 
The sermon of "a democracy'' could have no more fitting text than 
the lives of Matthew Fontaine Maury, Lt. Qen. TTiomas Jonathan 
"Stonewall" Jaofcson, and Oen. Robert B. X^ee. 

January 14, 1806, Matthew Fontaine Maury was bom in Spotsyl¬ 
vania County, a few miles to the west of historic F^redericksburg. 
Amassing, Indeed, can be the indifference of history to such an 
extent obscure the exploits and accomplishments of so distinguished 
a person. Too many people have been one with the writer of a New 
York dally, who evincing great surplse a few years ago when his 
name was accorded liberal support for a place in the Hall of Fame, 
uttered In frank amaisement, had never even heard of Maury." 
Yet this prophet, without too great honor In his native land, ven¬ 
erated by kings and emperors, was able by achievement alone to earn 
from a grateful world the sobriquet, "Pathfinder of the Seas." 
Unknown? Unheard of? The founder of the National Observatory 
and Signal Service, Agricultural Meteorology, and of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. His genius made possible the laying of the 
Atlantic cable and the commerce of the entire world was revolution- 
l 2 sed by his charts of the winds and currents. 

Raised from early childhood in Tennessee, with little liking for 
books other than mathematicB, inured to hardships, steeped In the 
philosophy of mountain sUenoe, Maury at an early age received his 
midshipman's warrant at the hand of Sam Houston, then a Member 
of Congress. TOere followed a progress which found him contribut¬ 
ing to the world maritime classics: he had circumnavigated the 
globe; had been honored by citations of foreign rulers; and had 
been prominently mentioned as Secretary of the Navy. The laying 
of the Atlantic cable had been made possible due to Maury's beliefs 
which had resulted in tike dlsoovery of the "telegrapmc plateau." 

Such, then, was the brilliant background of the man who, when 
Virginia, his native State, called, turned his back upon his con¬ 
genial Bolenttflc labors, upon all the plans he had organised for the 
good of mankind, and upon his qplendld dlaooverles and the achieve¬ 
ments bom of his genius, developed by his original mind, children 
of his own creation the great Maury hearkened to the inexorable 
law of duty. 

The exploits of rebel Commodore Maury are well known. For the 
first time effective torpedoing was used and to Maury is attributed 
the first laying of mines, through which medium, it was said, that 
many an enemy went to heaven by the most direct route. This serv¬ 
ice gave Maury forever to the timetoas memory of the OonfOdmey. 
but we give not to the world the remembrance of a creature of war 
but the vision of the man of whom Attorney General Anderson, of 
Virginia, declared: "Maury's footstegw from childhood to the doorway 
of death mark a parii of transcendent talents, bUmd with labor and 
eneigy: glorified Uuough pain and djaanpotolmeiiit and leading into 
thehaU of etemal fame/' 
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It hw been said In recent years, by first soldiers and military 
students of England that "within the last 200 years, the EngUsh- 
speaklng race had produced but five soldiers of first rank—Marl¬ 
borough, Washington, Wellington, Robert Lee, and Stonewall Jack- 
son.*' These men further have avowed that "Jackson’s campaign 
in the Shenandoah Valley was the finest specimen of strategy and 
tactics of which the world has any record; that In the series of 
marches and battles, there was never a blunder committed by 
Jackson*, that his campaign in the valley was superic^ to that 
made by Napoleon In Italy. Military schools the world over have 
used his tactics as models, and Von Moltke, the great German 
strategist, declared that Jackson’s Virginia campaign was without 
a rival in world history. Through the matchless leadership of 
Jackson, It has been stated "that the Army of Northern Virginia 
had more force and power than any other army that ever existed.” 
Such then was the xnilltary genius of this comparatively unknown 
and unhonored man, save in a very small circle, down to the spring 
of 1861 when war between the States seemed imminent. Some of 
the latent power of this quiet-mannered Instructor at Virginia 
Military Institute could have been foreseen by an incident which 
revealed strikingly the real man. Up to probably April 1861 the 
citizens of Lexington were strongly Union in sentiment, while the 
cadets were all ardent secessionists. This difference of opinion 
came near resulting in a bloody fracas, and after the cadets had 
returned to their barracks and quiet had been restored, a corps 
meeting was called to listen to addresses on the situation from 
the professors. After several had spoken, Major Jackson remained 
seated and was only aroused by continuous demands from the 
cadets for a speech. This was the first symptom of what was to 
come. Instinctively those growing youths knew that the man 
of war was now to have his opportunity, and turning from the 
mere attractive oratory of the other professors they would have 
nothing but a speech from the silent man, who, so many years, had 
afforded them much amusement. With unaffected diffidence 
Major Jackson slowly arose, and turning to his youthful audience, 
said, "Gentlemen, I am a man of few words; when the time for 
fighting comes, I will draw the sword, and throw away the scab¬ 
bard” and sat down. 

One of Jackson’s scholars many years later, relating this story, 
said, "The thrilling effect of these words Is felt by me to this day. 
They touched the heart of every boy who heard them and men now 
gray will tell of the enthusiastic cheers which drowned all further 
speeches. Jackson had taken his step toward Immortality.” The 
effect of his words on his students that day has been shared ever 
since by a world thrilled not by his words but by his exploits. 

Never has heroism been at its best more than in the first battle 
of Bull Run, fought on July 21, 1861, when Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson became the Immortal "Stonewall” Jackson. You know the 
story well. General Bee’s Brigade, flanked by superior numbers 
had broken and was retreating in disorder. Their general had 
attempted In vain to stem the stampede and to retire In military 
alinement. At this moment General Jackson, commanding the 
First Brigade, appeared on the field of battle. As he moved quickly 
to the front, the disorganized troops of Bee dashed past him- toward 
the rear. At this moment Bee approached General Jackson at a 
full gallop. In bitterness, Bee exclaimed to Jackson, "General, they 
ore beating us back.” Jackson replied, "Sir, we will give them 
the bayonet,” It has been said that, "These words seemed to 
act upon Bee like a clarion.” He galloped back to his men, and, 
pointing with his sword to Jackson, shouted, "Look, there Is Jack- 
son standing like a stone wall ” 

This characteristic of the man, Inspired so much the battered 
remnants that a rout was turned Into order and eventually com¬ 
plete victory. 

Jackson combined admirably the quality of solidity of a stone wall 
on defense with the character of progressive action on offense. 

James Power Smith said, "Outwardly, Jackson was not a stone 
wall for It was not In his nature to be stable and defensive, but 
vigorously active. He was an avalanche from an unexpected party. 
He was a thunderbolt from a clear sky, and yet he was more like 
a stone wall than any man I have known.” 

On the field his Judgment seemed instinctive. No one of his staff 
ever knew him to change his mind. There was a short quick utter¬ 
ance like a flash of the will from an Inspired Intelligence, and the 
command was Imperative and final. He was remarkable as a com¬ 
mander for the care of his troops, and had dally knowledge about 
the work of all staff departments—supply, medicine, ordnance. He 
knew well the art of marching and Its Importance. His 10 minutes’ 
rest in the hour was like the law of the Medes and the Persians, 
and some of his generals were In direst trouble from the neglect of 
It. Of such things he was careful, until there came the hour for 
action, and then, no matter how many were left behind, he must 
reach the point of attack with as large a force as possible. He 
must push battle to the bitter end until he had reaped the fruits 
of victory. Over and over again he rode among his advancing 
troops, with his hands uplifted, crying, "Forward, men, forward, 
press forward.** What an inspiring legacy to leave to posterity. The 
bulwark of resistance and the ability to press forward over all 
obstacles. ... 

Still another characteristic marked the man. Having been shot 
by his own men, by mistake in the dark of night, Jackson ap¬ 
proached the brink of eternity with the same spirit of resignation 
which had been the essence of a Joke which had once evoked from 
him much laughter. 


"In the early day of the Puritans, a man met one of them folng 
out Into the woods with a g\m and he said: *Wheri are jrou going’? 
** *To the woods,* 

" ’What are you taking your gun with you for?* 

" T might meet an Indian.’ 

" 'Are you not a Calvinist?* 

" *I am In deed and In truth.* 

" 'You can’t die then till your time comes.* 

"*Know that.* 

** Then why carry a gun?* 

*’ *I might meet an Indian whose time had come.' ** 

Jackson showed a heartbroken group about him how a warrior 
can die and as the military spirit left his restless mind, bis agitation 
calmed, his countenance became tranquil, and, as If leading his 
men, he was heard to murmur, "Let us cross over the river and 
rest under the shade of the trees.*’ 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson was Indeed a product of the American 
people. His fadeless renown is truly the legacy of all America. 
Now that the memory of the bitterness of America's internecine 
strife has faded, all martial deeds and prowess exhibited In that 
mighty contest belong to all patriotic citizens. It has been truly 
and profoundly stated: 

**The preservation of the wonderful annals of Stonewall Jackson’s 
brilliant achievement Is a sacred duty to the South, the Union, and 
to all mankind.” 

What does one say when asked to speak about Robert E. Lee? 
How could a brief speech do Justice to so great a man? Indeed, 
one could hardly contemplate the sublime grandeur of General 
Lee’s character, or encompass his deeds in a series of addresses or 
even in a complete and definitive volume. 

Landon O. Bell, on a similar occasion and under much the same 
circumstances, said; "Moreover, General Lee held such a firm place 
in the affections of his countrymen, and his great fame has so over¬ 
spread the world, and his career has claimed the attention of so 
many brilliant writers and gifted orators, and what they have writ¬ 
ten and spoken has been so assiduously studied, especially by such 
interested and intelligent persons as compose the membership rolls 
of the Sons and Daughters of the Confederacy that It is difficult 
to present anything new, and equally or more difficult to recount 
interestingly what Is already known. 

"What then shall we say of the matchless Lee? His gentility Is 
everywhere admired; his sincerity Is everywhere conceded; the 
integrity of his purpose has never been questioned; his military 
genius Is everywhere acclaimed; and the nobility of his character 
is everywhere extolled as worthy of all praise and emulation. 

"The ability, the endowments, the attributes of the man are so 
well known that no elaboration here is needed. 

"And, no doubt, It would be the verdict of the aggregate of the 
wise and the informed that he embodied a rare, full, and adequate 
combination of qualities, a physical make-up, and endowments of 
head, heart, soul, and spirit, more nearly approaching a complete, 
well-rounded, and perfect man, than any other produced on this 
continent.” 

General Lee was of a lineage scarcely paralleled in the annals of 
America. 

Descended from an ancestry studded with cavaliers and cru¬ 
saders, lawyers and Judges, soldiers and statesmen, poets and 
patriots, lords, earls, and kings, to mention but a few. is It any 
wonder a man of so many talents was produced? 

I believe the whole world Joins in conceding the purity and 
sincerity of General Lee in rejecting the offer of the chief command 
of the army of the Northern States, and casting his lot with hla 
State where he felt his paramount allegiance was due. 

On the day Virginia seceded General Lee had been offered the 
supreme command of the armies of the Northern States. Two days 
later, on April 20, 1861, he declined the offer and at the same time 
resigned his comralssion In the Army of the United States, 

His high-minded Integrity and his self-respect would not permit 
him to fight for a cause he believed unworthy.jand he could not 
be Induced to violate his conscience and stultify himself even by 
the highest military honor within the gift of the Government. 

He would fight. If there had to be a fight, on the side of right 
and Justice even though he realized It was an unequal, even a hope¬ 
less, struggle. 

At one time he said; ‘T have never believed we could, against the 
gigantic combination for our subjugation, make good in the long 
run our independence unless foreign powers should, directly or 
Indirectly, assist us. But such considerations really made with me 
no difference. We had, I was satisfied, sacred principles to main¬ 
tain and rights to defend, for which we were in duty boimd to do 
our best, even If we perished In the endeavor.” 

Leadership was a natural gift with Lee. He was the Inspira¬ 
tional leader of an Inspired army. Theodore Roosevelt rated him 
without exception "as the greatest of all the captains that the 
English-speaking peoples have brought forth.” 

When toward the conclusion of the conflict, a decision of super¬ 
lative Importance had to be made, Iiee made that decision unaided 
and alone. Most men would have sought counsel and shared or 
divided responsibility. He, however, reached his own conclusion. 
That conclusion he himself at the time expressed in words brief, 
but vibrant with moral triumph: "The question is. is it right to 
stirrender this army? If it Is right, then I Will take wl the 
responslbUlty.'* 
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Th« fumnder ftt Appomattoi ootad ended the esreer of this 
Temerkable men. His work was done, tout from the esbes of failure 
he plucked triumph, liee wore defeat as a laurel crown. 

from the day ho affixed his signature to the terms of surrender 
submitted to him by Grant at Appomattox to the day he drew a 
dying breath at liexlngton, Lee’s subsequent course was consistent. 
In his case there was no vaoillatlon, no regretful glances backward 
thrown. 

The five remaining years of life and active usefulness were ored- 
Itable to himself and exceptionally useful to his country. He 
set to Virginia an example of lofty character and simple bearing, 
ottering no complaints, entering Into no controversies, he was as 
one in suffering all, that suffers nothing. His blood and judgment 
were well commingled; and so It fell out that he accepted forhme’s 
buffets and rewards with equal thanks. His record and appearance 
during those final years are pleasant to dwell upon, for they reflect 
honor on our American manhood.** 

When the gates closed on the old occupation, they opened on a 
new. and it was an occupation through which he gave to his 
country. North and South, a priceless gift. 

Charles Francis Adams said, '’Speaking advisedly and on full 
reflection. 1 say that of all the great characters of the Civil Wkr, 
and it was productive of many whose names and deeds will long 
bear in recollection, there was not one who passed away In the 
serene atmosphere and with the gracious bearing of Lee. PI'om 
beginning to end those parting years his will bear closest scru¬ 
tiny. There was about them nothing venal, nothing querulous, 
nothing In any way sordid or disappointing. In his case there 
was no antlollxnax. for those closing years were dignified, patient, 
useful; sweet in domesticity, they in all things commanded respect. 

Lee was at the head of Washington College from October 1865 
to October 1870, a very short time In which to accomplish any 
considerable work. A man of advancing years, he had every reason 
to feel a sense of lassitude. He showed no signs of it. and. closely 
studied, those years and Lee’s bearing In them were the ones which 
did most toward stamping him with true greatness.” One who 
knew him well has written of him: 

”He had the quiet bearing of a powerful yet harmonious nature. 
An unruffled calm upon his countenance betokened the concentra¬ 
tion and control of the whole being within. He was a kingly man 
whom all men who came into his presence expected to obey.” 

Col. Charles Marshall, his military secretary, said of Lee: 

*There is hardly an Incident In his life, great or small, that does 
not present an illustration of some virtue.” 

In troubled and restive days such as those the world now encoun¬ 
ters. It has become almost a truism that our greatest need le hope. 
The lives of men like Maury. Jackson, and Lee in commemoration 
reassure us that Indeed in mankind. Its story, and its lessons one 
can put faith and hope. 

As Qen. Robert E. Lee himself once said: ”My experience of men 
has neither disposed me to think worse of them nor Indisposed me 
to serve them; nor. In spite of failures, which I lament, of errors 
which I now see and aclmowledge, or of the present aspect of 
affairs, do I despair of the future. The truth Is this: The march 
of Providence Is so slow, and our desires so Impatient; the work of 
progress is so Immense and our means of aiding It so feeble; the 
life of humanity is so long and that of the Individual so brief, 
that we often see only the ^b of the advancing wave and are thias 
discouraged. It is history that teaches us to hope.” Tonight have 
been enumerated some of the virtues, exemplified in the memory 
of Maury, Jackson, and Lee, whom the Sons and Daughters of the 
Confederacy have honored tonight. 


A Man Who Made History—William E. Borah 
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Ux. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Wiluam Bdoar Borah, the 
outstanding spokesman of the United States Senate, worthy 
successor to Webster, HAyne, and Stephen Douglas, has 
spoken his last words in the Nation he loved so well. For 
more than S3 years, from 1907 until his death last week, Sen¬ 
ator Borah served the State of Idaho and the people of the 
United States in the upper House of Ccmgress with the 
greatest distinction. 

Few men in the history of our Nation have wielded the 
Inltaenoe or commanded the respect which were granted to 
Senator Borah, Xn every assemblage his word carried the 
weight of earnest conviction and careful consideration. Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives throutfioat the Na^on Ustffiied 


attentively to his views on any subject. The people back 
home came to regard him as one who spoke for them more 
eloquenUy and persuasively than any other Member of Con¬ 
gress. They gave him their support as he gave them the 
breadth and wisdom of his mind. 

Seventy-four years ago, on June 29, 1865, William Borah 
was born in a smedl town of Illinois. The moving si^t of 
the generation in which he grew to manhood called him west, 
and in his first days as a practicing attorney he settled in 
Boise, Idaho. The only public position he ever occupied in 
his long career of service was the post of United States Sen¬ 
ator. He was first elected In 1907 and never left the Senate, 
despite the shifting tides of American politics throughout the 
years. In 1916, Idaho went Democratic, voting for Woodrow 
Wilson but the senatorial contest of 1918 found Senator 
Borah returned to his seat by a large margin. In 1936, Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt carried Idaho with 125,683 votes, the largest 
number ever gained by a Presidential candidate in Idaho. 
Yet, despite the 2-to-l victory margin of the President on 
the Democratic ticket, Senator Borah, on the Republican 
ticket, rolled up the unprecedented total of 128,723 votes, to 
defeat his cqpponent, the former Governor of Idaho, by a 
margin almost Identical with the President’s. 

This amazing popularity was due entirely to the personality 
and Integrity of William Borah. For many years in the 
early days of his public career, the activities and beliefs of 
the Mormon Church were a recurrent issue in Idaho politics. 
Senator Borah eliminated the religious controversy as a mat¬ 
ter of political concern. His complete belief In and acceptance 
of the Bill of Rights amounted to a passion with him. He 
once wrote a constituent, *T am a believer in the funda¬ 
mental principles of religious liberty. If the time ever comes 
when I have to sacrifice my office for those principles, I shall 
unhesitatingly do so." 

Senator Borah was happy in the Senate. There he found 
the opportunity to reconcile his views of the growing Pacific 
Northwest with the development of the entire Nation. The 
development of cheap power, the reclamation of land, sub¬ 
sidies for farming, the curtailment of monopolistic practices 
were part and parcel of the vast new empire he saw rising 
about his State. 

Yet his greatest fame came to him because of his stand 
on matters of international concern. Curiously, this dis¬ 
tinguished Senator, representing a State landlocked on all 
sides, hemmed in by vast mountains, became the Nation’s 
greatest authority on international problems. His strongly 
isolationist views were part of his patriotism. The United 
States belongs to a group apart, he told us. Our ideology, 
our hopes, our position in the world, do not depend for their 
success on anything which takes its origin in Europe. Stand 
clear of foreign entanglements, was Senator Borah’s solemn 
warning. 

He did not speak for himself alone. Millions of people 
throughout the Nation shared—and still share—^the views he 
advanced. At the special session of Congress which met last 
September six of the eight Senators from the Pacific North¬ 
west region voted against the repeal of the arms embargo, 
following Senator Borah’s lead. From 1924 to 1933 Senator 
Borah was chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee and led Innumerable battles on the fioor of the upper 
House for his viewpoints. His last great fight was in the 
condemnation of the Supreme Court packing plan, a plan 
which he branded as a violation of the "sacred traditions of 
American democracy." 

Here was the keynote of his entire life. In his last Senate 
address he told the Nation: 

Before any progress can be made by totalitarian ideologies in 
breaking down American Institutions, a way must be fomid to dis¬ 
credit tne American BUI of Rights. 1 have said it is a sacred docu¬ 
ment. If human liberty is sacred, this document is sacred. 

A great man has left the people of our Nation. Re was 
more than the lion of Idaho. He was a sturdy, human Rock 
of Gibraltar, standing steadfast against every force vdiioh 
he regarded aa hostile to the American way of life. 
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His State will not speedUy forget him. In his honor there 
will remain forever the name of Idaho’s highest mountain— 
Borah Peak. Nor wlU the State of Idaho or the Nation at 
large easily replace him . 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS OP 
JANUARY 24, 1940 


Mr, SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, under permis¬ 
sion to extend my remarks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Washington Daily News of January 
24, 1940: 

TO INSURE FAIRNESS 

The overwhelming vote by which the House of Representatives 
has continued its Dies committee reflects an overwhelming public 
opinion that congressional investigation of un-American activities 
Is fissGnt/lftl 

We regret that, beyond listening to much criticism of the com¬ 
mittee’s methods, the House did nothing to Insure that Chairman 
Dies and his colleagues will go ahead more fairly and so more 
effectively. A set of instructions to the committee, asked for by two 
of Its members, Representatives Voorhis of California and Casey 
of Massachusetts, met objections that it would “hamstring” the 
investigation and was not even permitted to come to a vote. 

What Messrs. Casey and Voorhis proposed was that the commit¬ 
tee should be told to hold executive sessions at least once a week; 
to issue no statements and press releases until they had been 
submitted to the entire committee and approved by a majority; 
to attempt to call as witnesses all persons accused, in testimony by 
others, of un-American activity, and to bind members not to 
make unauthorized charges or predictions as to future revelations. 

These proposals seem mild, perhaps too mild. How they could 
“hamstring” any proper efforts is beyond our understanding. Yet, 
if it had worked under some such rules from the start, the Dies 
committee might have avoided many blunders and spared itself 
many charges of violating the rights of witnesses, “smearing” inno¬ 
cent persons, seeking sensational publicity, and persecuting radicals 
and liberals while displaying less zeal for the exposure of fasclstic- 
type subversion. 

In the absence of instructions from the House the committee 
ought to impose at least these rules on Itself. The investigation 
of un-American activities should be conducted henceforth in an 
unquestionably American way. But the records of many congres¬ 
sional inquiries prove that the decision between fair and unfair 
methods cannot safely be left for individual committees to make. 
Congress should adopt, for all Its committees, a standard code of 
procedure that will permit none but fair methods. 


America and Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. EATON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 


statement by RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following brief state¬ 
ment by Rasnnond Oram Swing on the Finnish situation: 

AMERICA AND FINLAND 

(By Raymond Oram Swing) 

It Isn’t within my assignment to discuss the attitude taken in 
Congress and by the administration toward a loan to Finland. Inso¬ 
far as that Is a domestic question. But it Is quite within my 
province to discuss Its effect on foreign affairs and on our foreign 


influence. When a nation Is as powerful as the Uhlted iBtates, 
almost everything it does has some influence on the outside world. 
People who haven’t lived abroad for some time don^ realise this. 
As an American who has lived a great many years abroad, I want 
to preface what I am going to say by my testimony that the view 
of the United States from abroad is pretty good. Sometimes the 
United States seems to slip and slide, but, on the whole. If you 
look at it from a distance, It has kept fairly steadily on a satis¬ 
factory road; and one of the assets of the United States is the 
Influence It has, not on every particular Issue at every partlcu^r 
moment but in the Ideas It keeps vital and real and in helping 
other people to hold on to their faith in human values. That has 
never been more true than now, when these values are at stake, and 
when other countries that share our beliefs are in peril. That is a 
political fact. It Is part of the material substance of our power 
in the world. That Is a fact whether we can do something or 
whether we choose not to do something. It counts. Our doing 
counts; our decision not to do something counts; and whatever 
the virtues from our own standpoint of a decision not to help 
Finland as it needs, the effect of such a decision on our foreign 
influence and foreign relations should be weighed In choosing a 
policy. I am not saying that, having taken the effects into con¬ 
sideration, the counti^ should or should not change the decision in 
regard to the Finnish loan. I simply want to add to the discus¬ 
sion, as an intrinsic part of it, this aspect of its consequences abroad. 

It Is well known abroad that the United States has more sym¬ 
pathy for Finland than for any other victim of aggression In recent 
years; more sympathy than for China, than for Czechoslovakia, 
more than for Poland; much more than for Ethiopia and Albania. 
It also is known abroad that the United States, quite naturally, 
wants to stay out of the war. So American conduct is carefully 
watched, as a conflict between our sympathies and our fears. A 
refusal to help Finland would have certain distinct, almost meas¬ 
urable results. It would send down the confldenoe and spirit of 
the other Scandinavian countries like mercury falling on a cold day. 
It would weaken the lingering belief of many Germans In a world 
of freedom, for many Germans are clinging to that belief, con¬ 
fident that the excesses of the Nazi regime are going to pass. It 
would reduce the safety of Holland and Belgliun in that it would 
lower the latent resistance to extreme policies by the Nazi regime 
and in that it gave the Dutch and Belgians a growing sense of being 
alone in the world. It would also reduce the sense of safety of the 
Balkan countries. It would make Rumania considerably less sure 
of the reality of a world secure for small nations. It would give 
the antidemocratic arguments heard in all Balkan lands a ring of 
authenticity. 

In contrast to a superflclal impression that the Finns are doing 
quite well without substantial help from abroad, the opinion in the 
Scandinavian countries Is that the Finns are doomed unless they 
get large numbers of pursuit planes. The present Russian strategy 
is to destroy Finnish communications by persistent large-scale air 
attack. That is the objective of the continuous and effective air 
raids over all of south Finland. Antiaircraft guns are only a partial 
defense against such attacks, and the Finns haven’t enough of 
these. The one real defense would be pursuit planes. Two hun¬ 
dred might be enough, according to one estimate. But Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark couldn’t supply that many pursuit planes 
unless they abandoned neutrality and put their entire air force at 
Finland’s disposal. And that would mean their entry into the war. 
Nobody tells the true position of the help that has reached Fin¬ 
land. It probably isn’t In good military tradition for the Finns to 
advertise their shortages. But the amount of British and French 
and other help isn't being revealed. Tonight we are told the British 
and French have begun shipping IBO or 200 planes. Prom sources 
which I must trust I am assured that the outside help Is far short 
of what Finland needs. It Is, of course, too late for a northern 
defense league to save Finland, and the talk about It must refer to 
the next stage of the crisis, which would follow after Finland’s de¬ 
feat, And that must be as terrifying to the Finns as the fate of 
their appeal for a loan in Washington. However, the number of 
foreign volunteers already in Finland was put at 20,000, three- 
fourths of them Swedes. 'That’s a goodly number, 10 percent of 
Finland's effective army. But without the pursuit planes there is 
no stopping the systematic paralyzing of Finland’s communications. 


Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 


ADDRISS BY JUSnCB JACOB PANKOlf 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Rsooai]. I include the following address 
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ittUvered neently tiy Judge Jaccb Faafcen, of New York, at 
ttie Coliseum, Odngo, XU., Jamwrjr 14,1040: 

This ia » jpmt meeting. It to » etbilng oooaeton. It to tlie am> 
bodUnant of tb* Anuwlon iqdrlt. It la aymboUo of the entity of 
tbe hitman lamllj* m theae dark daya meettnga of thla kind are 
gM> girpr eei rt on tood at the aame time the promiie of tbe hope of 

In this mbtAAng tbm are thoae who are OatboUos. and tboM who 
ate Piotea ta n t a. and tboee who profeia the Jewlah lellglan. There 
axe tboae who apeak or whose parents spoke Polish, Oseoh, Finniah, 
aiovakian, Boston, and Jewlah. But In this land of the free where 
each of m la endowed with the promiae of life, liberty, and the 
purautt of ham^lneas. we are Americans. And becaiaw we are Amer- 
ioans, we oonUder ourselves equal members with equal rights in 
the human family* 

There were those who spoke as representatives of our Polish 
eittaeOM, of our Chech dtlaene, of our Slovak brethren. £ do not 
come to mak ae a Jew. I oome to speak as an American not only 
on hehalx of the Jews but on behalf of all peoples who are op¬ 
pressed. persecuted, and decimated. 

The Ozeohs have been oniclded by Hitler. Tbe Slovaks have 
been demeaned. Tbe Poles have been made the vtusaala of the 
Naais and the Communists. The Finns are bearing the brunt of 
the assault of tbe Bustons. fifty to one. But among all of these 
peoples, none have suffered and are suffering as much as the Jew. 
itar 2.000 years he has been the focal point of attack for all beasts, 
fanatics, and brutes. Yet. I come not to speak for the Jew. I come 
to speak on behalf of man. 

Paraphrasing a paragraph from the President's message to the 
Congress of the United States in which he sold— 

"We do not have to go to war with other nations but at least 
we can strive with other nations to enooiarage the kind of peace 
that will lighten the troubles of the vmrld * * 

We do not have to go to war with other nations, but we cannot 
curb the sentiments which well up in us In sympathy with those 
Who are the victims of aggression, or fall to concern ourselves with 
the suffering Inflicted upon maimed, orphaned, and distressed fellow 
humans on both sides of the war. 

Our hearts go out to those victimized by Stalin; our hearts go out 
to the Finns whether they be civilians or soldiers. We cannot help 
but feel deeply for the mothers whoee chUdren are being killed by 
bombs thrown from airplanes Into peaceful civilian homes. We 
cannot shut our ears to the weeping wall of the child whose mother 
has been killed by d 3 naamlte let loose from the wings of death¬ 
dealing airplanes. And we cannot shut out from our consciousness 
the fact that many thousands of Russian soldiers are driven into 
battle by machine guns pointed at their backs and not infrequently 
used against them by their own oflloers and fellow Russians. These 
are caught between the valiant Pinna defending their freedom, their 
territory, and their manhood, and the cowardly Bolshevik who is 
driving them at the point of a gun to battle against Innocent men, 
innocent women, innocent children, whom the Russians consider 
their fellow workers, their fellow men. 

The assault of Russia upon Finland was not an unpremeditated 
act. It was not the result of a conspiracy between Germany and 
Russia, though, undoubtedly, they have conspired. TTue, were it 
not for the pact between Hitler and Stalin, the invasion of that little 
country with Its extremely brave, valiant, and free people might 
not have oome at this time. But come it would have. 

The policy of the Soviets has been and still is "bore from within." 

The Russian Government, when it suits its purpose, lays at the 
door of the Communist International, policies Which are followed 
In free countries by the Oonununlats. However, there Is really no 
Communist International, one in which groups representing other 
than the Russian nation have any say. The Comintern Is an agency 
financed and controlled by Stalin, 

Communists whether In France. Smgland, or the United States, or 
anywhere else, owe allegiance as a matter of principle, In response to 
their Ideology, only to the Comintern. In truth, they recognize 
allegiance only to the Soviets of Russia. Russia has become the 
fatherland for Communists throughout the world. It Is the only 
fatherland they recognize. To the French Communist. Prance is 
nothing; to the American Communist, the United States means 
nothing. To both, and other Communists in other lands, Russia Is 
everything. It is the fatherland for all Communists. Instead of the 
Czar batushka (the Czar, the little father), It has become Stalin, the 
big father. 

Attacking nationalism, the Soviets preach the fatherland spirit. 
Charging the democracies with imperlallatlo appetite, Russia In¬ 
vades little countries who they think cannot resist, to satiate its 
hunger for Imperialistic expansion. Stigmatizing nationalism as 
a vice of the democracies, Stalin inctilcatee tbe most Jingoistic 
spirit In his adherents in Russia and throughout the world. The 
soldiers that freeze upon the lakes of Finland are led to believe 
that thity lighting for mother Russia, fatherland of the prole¬ 
tariat. What they are fighting for is greater power for Stalin and 
his aides. 

In its impflHalBtlo march, the first to be attacked and, In some 
Instances, rajMd, were the little countries on the Russian border. 
The native ol|wu]X^ in these border oouhtrles are the agents 
of the Stalin regime. Evidently responding to orders, they agitate 
within those Uttle countries dlsse^on. They divide their own 
They cause tUfftonces to flare Yg> ma convert these dif- 
I to create warring groups. They axe agents cf tbe aovlet 
Ckyvemmant They act as spies, betraying their own oountrlee. 


m Finland, early in the twenties, tlhey attempted to do 
that sort of tbing , but tbe Finnish people, as a whole, turned deaf 
ears upon the BoWhevlk agents. But there were some Finns who 
lived In Russia. Stalin and Molotov set up for Finland a "ghost 
government"—a government constituted of Flxms who had not 
been in Finland for more than 20 years. A president was ap¬ 
pointed who had abandoned Finland and lives as an emigre in 
Russia. He has an apartment In Moscow and no habitat In Fin¬ 
land. And then a treaty was made between the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and this "ghost government" In which Molotov recognizes 
this government set up by the Soviets, a government which never 
had the consent of the governed to govern. 

We, in America cannot xmderstand that, for we believe that a 
government derives Its Just powers only by the consent of the 
governed. 

But dictators do not reckon with the wishes of the people. The 
people ore to be ruled and rulers are to be appointed over them, 
and so Russia seeks to rule Finland through Its appointed Fi nn is h 
traitors. 

Can you for a moment Imagine this situation? Let us imagine 
this: Let us Imagine for the purpose of example and illustration 
that a military force of Russia crosses the Bering Strait Into Alaska 
and occupies a strip of the frozen north of our Alaskan territory. 
Can you imagine that, please? Then, after this military force 
occupies a frozen strip of Alaska. Stalin and Molotov set up In 
that frozen strip a government and call it the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. They appoint Earl E. Browder president, Foster secretary 
of state, and other equally loyal Americans as the rest of the gov¬ 
ernment. And then enter Into a treaty with that government 
which the Soviets have set up, recognize it—moreover, claim for It 
representation of the entire American people. Can you imagine 
that? Of course, you can’t; but that is exactly what has happened 
to Finland. By force a strip of a few kilometers of Finnish terri¬ 
tory was occupied by Russian military forces. And then, with the 
Finnish traitors supposedly constituted as a government, a treaty 
Is concluded to represent the entire Finn i s h people. 

What I have Imagined, Insofar as our coimtry Is concerned, Is far¬ 
fetched. True, it never will happen. But I am certain that Stalin 
and Molotov and the Soviets would not stop at doing just that, 
should the occasion arise. And I am equally certain that in re¬ 
sponse to Bolshevik ideology and Communist loyalty to the father¬ 
land, which is Russia, American Communists would not resist 
Russia occupying American territory or decline to act as a puppet 
government to be manipulated by Soviet Russia. 

French Communists have by their acts given aid and succor 
to the common enemy of France. Monsieur Marty would not, I am 
sure, decline to head a puppet government In France, set up by 
Russia, even If It meant the loss of the war to Germany and the 
establishment of a dictatorship In place of the French Republic. 
That Is the Ideology of the new theory of nationalism. 

There Is no difference between nazl-ism and fascism, between 
sovietism and communism. All rest upon the theory of dictatorship. 
The basis for that theory is alike in all totalitarian countries. 
Even a cursory study of the form of government obtaining In 
Russia, Germany, or Italy discloses a deadly parallelism—all power 
to the dictator, all power to be centered In the hands of the 
superleader, all power In the hands of a man dlety set up by 
himself, That is the structure of totalitarianism. 

The denial of freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of conscience, religious freedom, is an integral part of the Ideology 
accepted by the Communists, Fascists, be they In Germany. Italy, 
France, Russia, or even in om: own midst. They all emit venom, 
which Is the venom of hatred which leads to miirder and is the 
father of Intolerance and Ignorance and darkness which destroys 
human dignity, human right, human development. 

Man, man in his proper stature would rather die on his feet than 
live on his knees. The Finns are doing jxist that. 

As a concomitant of nazl-ism morality breaks down, decency goes 
with the wind. The other day the Germans advised their girls and 
their women to give themselves to the soldiers who are on march 
to battlefields so that children might be conceived. Love, marriage, 
family, all are discarded. The theory of it all is that man lives for 
the government as distinguished from the fact that government is 
instituted to serve man. Parenthetically, let me mention this fact 
that when bolshevism overran Russia it was said that they had 
nationalized their womenfolk. That was not the truth. The Ger¬ 
mans have gone one step beyond that, they have actually national¬ 
ized their women, for they ten the women to give themselves to 
anybody who happens to wear a uniform. 

Bolshevik Ideology was imt intended to be confined within Its 
own borders. Like worms boring into healthy trees and fruit, 
Russia's ideology was made to bore into and within the democracies. 
Bolshevism Is an Ideology which denies the tni^, mocks decency, 
abandons morale, and epitomizes the lie. It developed In a philos¬ 
ophy which spurns the culture—and culture Is accumulated decen¬ 
cies and morto of the ages—of all who refuse to accept bolshevism. 
The moral code, accepted by man and by which he lives, is reg^ded 
as capitallstlo and, in consequence, It must be destroyed. Tliat's 
bolshevism. That also is nazl-lsm. 

The human race has, over the centuries, stored up the results of 
Its experlenoe and out of experience came our concepts of right, 
truth, smd Justloe. The philosophy of bolshevism to like that of 
nazi-tooEL That ct the iCato to also the philosophy of the Bol¬ 
sheviks* Dtetroy all that has been created, acquired, and built. 

Rus s ia penetrated into our own country through "fellow trav- 
tors," through the "party-line gentlemnn," through the "borer from 
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Within.” Nazl-lsm has worked and bored through the Amerlcsan 
btmd and Its **leUow travelers.’* In 1931 the Nazis and the Bol¬ 
sheviks In Germany joined hands to strangle the German Republic. 
They Joined together In a plebiscite to oust the democratic govern¬ 
ment In Prussia. They failed at that time. But the betrayal by 
the Communists In Germany of the republic in 1031 and again in 
1933 bore It fruit—Hitlerism 1 

I have always condemned the Munich Pact as a crime. I feel 
that more strongly today. Were It not for the Munich Pact, 
Czechoslovakia would not have been raped and destroyed, Poland 
would still exist, Finland would be free of invaders, and the millions 
of young men Instead of being on the war front would be pursuing 
their peaceful occupations, and tens of thousands who had died 
would still be alive and hundred of thousands would not now be 
either widows, orphans, or grieving parents. 

The world is on a precipice. Culture and civilization Is at the 
abyss. Two forces are fighting—one to destroy civilization and 
culture and human dignity, the other defending it with might and 
main. It Is a war between democracy and absolutism; between 
freedom and slavery; between hlgh-mlndedness and the racketeer 
spirit. 

Our hearts go out to the Jews who, by the millions, are being 
tortured, bled, driven from pillar to post, who are spat upon, who 
are degarded to the lowest degree—^the Jews who have given the 
world Christianity, for it was the Jew Christ that gave mankind 
the philosophy of Christianity. That Is probably the reason that 
Hitler despises and hates Christians. He cannot, he wUl not accept 
the philosophy of Christianity given to the world by a Jew. The 
Jew now is regarded by the Nazis as an outcast, by Mussolini he 
Is not wanted. The Jew has always been the scapegoat. The Poles 
did not realize that it Is one step from the Jew to the Pole, and 
now the Poles suffer side by side with the Jews. The Catholics 
did not realize that the attack upon the Jew will not stop there 
and that ultimately it will be directed against them too. It Is 
that now—churches are destroyed, priests Imprisoned. 

As we view existing conditions In the world with all Its dark¬ 
ness, with all Its treachery, with all Its despotism, with all its 
brutality, our spirits have not fallen, for there, in little Finland, 
man stands erect and fights for the thing dearest to man—dignity, 
self-respect. The Finns are the symbol of man’s dignity, a symbol 
which stirs us and stirs the rest of the world. A symbol which 
will lead man to fight despotism and overcome It. 

In this fight between democracy and despotism, we Americans, 
while remaining neutral, stand with the democracies and hope 
for a complete victory for them. Neutral we may be In act, but 
we are not that In thought. We are against dictatorship. We are 
against nazi-ism. We are against bolshevism. We are for Finland 
and against Russia. We are for France and Britain and against 
Germany. We certainly cannot continue neutral In act Insofar as 
Finland Is concerned. The Congress of the United States should 
go beyond mere wishful thinking and extend a helping hand to the 
Finns in their struggle. 

Out of this meeting goes a respectful request, both to our great 
President and to the Congress of the United States; yes, a plea to 
them not to abandon the Finns. We do not want war, but we 
cannot stand by and see Finland and other small nations deci¬ 
mated. Give help We cannot give military aid, but we can and 
should give material help. 


Silver-Purchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, jR. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
23), 1940 


EDITORIALS PROM THE NEW YORK TIMES AND THE 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
editorial entitled “The Silver Polly," which appeared in the 
New York Times of January 23,1940, and an editorial on gold 
entitled “The New Yellow Peril," published in the Washing¬ 
ton Post of January 22, 1940; I ask consent that these edi¬ 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

(Prom the New York Times of January 23, 19401 

THE SILVER FOLLY 

The annual report of Handy & Harman, local bullion dealers, 
draws attention once more to one of the most inexcusable pieces 
of legislation ever passed: 


*’Once again the year-end figtures proclaim the futUlty of at¬ 
tempting to meet the requirement of the Silver Purchase Act that 
*one-fourth of the total monetary value of the gold and silver stocks 
shall be silver.’ After 6^ years of operation, and after more than 
2,200,000,000 ounces of silver have been bought, the goal set by the 
act actually is 291,000.000 ounces further away than it was when 
the legislation was passed in June 1934.** 

The reason for this is the continuing flood of gold Into this coun¬ 
try, partly as the result of our own policies, partly as the result of 
foreign economic policies and the outbreak of war. It may be said 
that Congress oowd not reasonably have been expected to foresee 
this continued inflow of gold In such amounts from the outside 
world. But the event nonetheless serves to illustrate how blind 
and Irresponsible and foolish the Silver Purchase Act was and is. 

If our legislation merely compelled the Treasury to buy each 
year’s entire silver output from American mines at the fantastic 
price of 71 cents an ounce, as present law does, It would be a naked 
and Indefensible hand-out to domestic silver interests, but at least 
It would be politically intelligible and comparatively inexpensive. 
But under existing legislation and Treasury practice the great bulk 
of entirely unneeded silver that we buy Is not domestic but foreign. 
In 1939, for example. In addition to buying 60.600,000 ounces of 
silver derived from domestic ores, the Treasury bought 260,800,000 
ounces of silver of foreign origin at an artlflclally high price created 
by the Treasury's own bids. The great bulk of the 2,930,000,000 
ounces of silver that the Treasury has now acquired is also of foreign 
origin. Indeed, that huge mountain of sliver, most of which was 
acquired since the passage of the act, is equal to more than 60 
years’ domestic production at the current rate. 

Last June the Senate, almost as If it realized how preposterous 
it was for the United States Government to be subsidizing and 
holding the bag for foreign silver producers and speculators, voted 
to amend the law at least to prohibit further purchases of foreign 
silver, but the House, on administration Insistence, voted against 
the Senate amendments and this one was stricken out in confer¬ 
ence. So the useless silver moimtain grows. 


[From the Washington Post of January 22, 1940] 

THE NEW YELLOW PERIL 

In recent years foreigners have been able to buy much more from 
us than they otherwise could have bought by paying for goods with 
gold. In a certain sense gold has taken the place of the loans that 
we formerly made to enable foreigners to buy more goods from us 
than they sold to us. 

In the twenties we acquired promises to pay, which in many 
cases proved to be worthless, in exchange for valuable goods. ’Today 
we are taking gold, which has a very uncertain value, and over¬ 
valued silver in exchange for valuable goods and claims to goods. 

The extent to which our export trade depends upon our willing¬ 
ness to accept gold in unlimited quantities at an artifloially hi^ 
price is a matter deserving of serious thought. The subject Is 
touched upon in a very Illuminating discussion of *1116 Gold Prob¬ 
lem Today, by Dr. E. A. Goldenwelser, director of research and 
statistics for the Federal Reserve Board. 

Dr. Goldenwelser points out that our monetary gold stocks have 
Increased by about $13,600,000,000 during the brief period of 6 years. 
Less than $3,000,000,000 of that huge sum represents an Increase 
due to revaluation of gold holdings. Most of the remaining m- 
crease is due to gold Imports. 

From the viewpoint of those concerned with foreign trade, It is 
especially interesting to note that about $2,200,000,000 of our gold 
and silver acquisitions during the past 6 years have been payments 
for goods and services sold to foreign countries In excess of goods 
and services which we bought from them. In other words, our 
willingness to take unlimited quantities of gold has enabled for¬ 
eigners to acquire our excess exports, to build up huge balances In 
this country, and to buy American securities. 

,What Is to be done about our gold hoard, which Dr, Goldenwelser 
frankly says "is of little or no use to us now"? In his opinion, "an 
abrupt cessation of American gold purchases would create chaotic 
conditions In the exchange market, with repercussions on domestic 
business conditions and prices." No doubt his Judgment on this 
matter is sound. But In face of a persistent gold Inflow fraught 
with dangerous potentiailtles, injunctions to do nothing and hope 
for the best are far from reassuring. 

Dr. Goldenwelser thinks that the gold we now hold, plus later 
acquisitions, will have few large foreign claims against It if the war 
is prolonged. It Is also unlikely that this gold hoard will be re¬ 
duced to any extent, after the war Is over, by excess purchases of 
foreign goods and services by the United States. Rather it Is more 
likely that heavier demands for goods and for capital will come 
from abroad. Hence, Dr. Goldenwelser concludes that a flight of 
capital from the United States, which is "hard to conceive, or 
investment abroad which Is not likely to assume large proportions, 
would offer the only occasion for losing gold.” 

It is slightly comforting to reflect that gold acquisitions have 
helped to stimulate domestic business by adding to the volume of 
our exporta. But we may pay very dearly in the future for these 
indldental gains. And an enormous problem of credit control is 
created by the great volume of gold imports. 

Dr. Goldenwelser explains but does not point the way out of thU 
dilemma. "The ultimate solution," he says, "will have to be a part 
of the answer to much broader problems of world stability and 
International trade." 
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^Hiat Can We Do About Oar Yoath Problem? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thundap, January 25, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BT RON. CHARUB A. PLUMLET. OF VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the permlssicm 
granted, I am Inserting In the Record a copy of the manu- 
Bcrlpt of the speech I made over WOL at a session of the 
Forum of the Air, held Sunday evening. December 3 last. I 
am inserting the entire copy, though, by reason of time limi¬ 
tation imposed, certain paragraphs herein Included were then 
omitted from the broadcast. 

The address is as follows: 

The Youth Peobuem 

I am assumtiig that the National Youth Adminlatratlon la pri¬ 
marily educational in intent and purpose, rather than for relief ae 
such. 

Apparently having done all that we can to upset the orderly 
processes Of government and to retard the advance of civilization 
at least temporarily, we of this day and generation now have the 
nerve to come tottering to the crossroads and ask. ''What can we 
do about the youth problem?** 

Dur generation oocupiSs the incongruous and imenviable position 
of one which, having set lire to and burned down its neighbor’s 
buildings, tries to sell him a policy of insurance against loss by fire. 

TOtTTH 18 womnazRO 

Let me teU you that youth has long been wondering what It could 
do about the greatest problem confronting it—^that is its elders, 
m youth's eyes, anyway, we certainly have made a mess of things. 

I shall have to admit that I have no patience with those old 
fossils who live in the past and think that the best has been. The 
best is yet to be, despite the pessimistic assertions of those who 
live in a past gone glimmering through the dreams of things that 
were, of those who do not realize either that the tender grace of a 
day that is gone will never come back to them or that the past is 
dead and has no resurrection. Such people should look to the 
East beyond Which to the sunrise and to the West beyond which 
is the sea. 

Yet, I do not wish to be understood to say we cannot benefit from 
a careful scrutiny of the past. 

SOVSREIONTr IN THE iNDlVmUAL 

I am almost the forgotten man In that I subscribe to that almost 
obsolete doctrine that sovereignty Is In the individual. It is my 
well considered Judgment that there to no obligation on the Gov¬ 
ernment's part to do anything for the individual that he can or 
should do for himself. 

AGAINST FOLmOAL DOMINATION 

Necessary Federal aid, without Federal control, abstractly speak¬ 
ing, Is favored by everybody. Yet, political domination of the 
schools of this country by reason of centralized Federal control of 
appropriations is inherent in a policy which permits Federal con¬ 
trol and is inimical to, and a dangerous experiment to be tried by, 
people pledged to popiilar government. Education is a State fuz)c- 
tion, not a social experiment with relief the end in view, Educa¬ 
tion and politics are oil and water to each other. They wlU not mix. 
The of politics wUi smother the water of life In education. 

Youth Is the stream of the new washing against the rocks of the 
old. It floods in a continual current of enthusiasm, of joy of 
existence, of hope, of fine expectation, of headlong ambition to reap 
harvests that seem almost impassible. It is the idealist, the im¬ 
petuous engineer knocking at the gates of thought. Youth, in 
Itself, is progress, change, alteration, eternal striving ahead. 

What can we do? We can stop telling youth there are no fron¬ 
tiers: that youth has no opportunities. In comparison with the 
accomplishments of youth In the next 60 years, those of the last 
one hundred will sink into innocuous desuetude. 

OPfORTXTNITY FOX YOtrTK 

*Iliere never has been a time In the history of this country when 
youth has had such an opportunity or there has been a more in¬ 
sistent demand or greater need for its brains, ability, and courage 
than now. 

No youth of any day or generation has ever been confronted by 
so great a problm as that of the mounting public debt and the 
oonunulng annual deftotts piled up by us, a problem which will 
exhaust the vitality and test the eneti^ of American jrouth In the 
days and years yet to come. The solu^^ of these problems affords 
them then opportunity to demonstrate that they have the initia¬ 
tive, the inde^^dence. the •eU^*rellanof, and the oourage to wock 


out their own salvation. The Lord knows its elders cannot do it 
for them; w© have demonstrated our InabUlty so to do. 

NO smtaENoxa of rnnmmr bights 

I favor almost anirthlng that will really permanently promote 
the general welfare. I am, however, opposed to the siurender to the 
Government of the inherent rights of the several States, to 
centralization of power, authority, and bureaucracy In the Federal 
Government, for the benefit of those who insidiously and perlpa- 
thetl^ly undertake to get more power, in order more fully and 
completely to control more people, and through education control 
the economic destiny of these United States. I hope I can still see 
a hole in a ladder. 

The annoimced objectives of the National Youth Administration 
are generally commendable. In the abstract and theoretically we 
are all in favor of it, but what It will cost in dollars and cents la 
not nearly so Important as what it will cost in the sacrifice of the 
fundamentals of Americanism. As the President has said, we can 
ill afford to lose the skill and energy of the unenqjloyed young men 
and women who should have their chance in school, their turn as 
apprentices, and their opportunity for jobs. We should, however, 
be unalterably opposed to the assumption by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment of any large measure of control of the educational policies 
of the Nation. If I could be assured of Federal support without 
Federal control, that woxUd he a horse of another color. 

We should not forget that to say that opportunity for adequate 
education must be available is not to state that there must be 
equality of opportunity for all. The group of unemployed Is made 
up in part of those who had been encouraged to seek a higher 
academic education but were listed among the casualties in their 
first year because of lack of ability, Inadequate preparation, or gen¬ 
eral unfitness for the part they sought to play. 

NO BUBSIDIZINQ EDUCATION 

The reason the Federal Government should not be permitted to 
go wildly into the business of subsidizing education in the States 
is found in the fact and in the practical result that Federal agen¬ 
cies, by reason of their control of the purse, are already directly 
and indirectly controlling and administering public education and 
educational policies within the States. Once you let the camel of 
Federal centralization gets its head under the tent, the tent is 
bound to topple. Greedy for power, the Federal Government 
never gives up, but continues to reach out and to grab, and even¬ 
tually to choke initiative, individualism, and enthusiasm. 

CENTRALIZATION IS DESTRUCTIVE 

Centralization of authority, with respect to the determination 
and administration of educational policies, in the hands of a Fed¬ 
eral officer means the reaching down to the very wellsprings, and 
the destruction of the underlying rights of the States and of indi¬ 
viduals to have something to say as to what shall be the educa¬ 
tional policy that shall be followed. This centralization is not 
only contrary to our American theory and our traditions with 
respect to the educational opportunities to be afforded, but If 
continued, as it will be if the money is forthcoming to the extent 
that it to desired and suggested that it should be furnished, is 
bound to federalize American education and to centralize the 
absolute control thereof in the Federal Government, the while It 
eventually destroys the Independence of our public-school system. 

This does not take into consideration the expense involved 
which would be, and already is, tremendous because of the dupli¬ 
cation by the Federal Government of the State-constituted agen¬ 
cies. It is a waste of money considered from that angle. 

Now this problem will not be decided nor solved in a moment. 
There are somewhere around 4,000,000 young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 25 years of age who ore not in school 
and for whom no employment to available. It has always been my 
contention that the State and local authorities must accept the 
responsibility for the finding of jobs, for the training, and for the 
vocational education of those within their jurisdiction. The States 
should do what they can, and only after they have done what 
they can should the Federal Government step in to subsidize 
Insofar as may be necessary without centralizing and without 
establishing bureaucratic and Federal control of the education 
system of the country. 

Many thousands of those unemployed in the youth group are 
recently graduated technicians—civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineers—for whom there were and are no jobs in industry. Other 
thousands comprise those who had a job when there were jobs. 

A million and a half young people between 16 and 20 years of 
age, out of school, never had a job and cannot get one. Getting a 
Job to the biggest problem facing American youth today. 

YOUTH ZNJURO BT POLICIES OF NEW DEAL 

Vor youth the present depression has been a greater obstacle than 
It has for those of an older generation, for the primary reason that 
the New Deal’s policies of restriction and an economy of scarcity 
have principally hurt young people trying to get a start in life. 
Its poUcies have acted to cut down induistry and agriculture, so 
there are fewer Jobs to go arotmd. Older people having jobs hold 
on to them, and since no new Jobs are being created, the youngsters 
go without Jobs. This is true in virtually all lines of activity. For 
instance. In the building trades the number of apprentices per¬ 
mitted under the rules of ocganlsBed labor have been very greatly 
reduced and in some crafts the training of apprentices has ceased 
altogether. This is done by the labor nnions to protect the Jobs of 
the older wotlsm* but It means that a young man getting out of 
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high achool to unable to get training aa a craftaman, with the result 
that he Pftms from hto twenties Into his thirties as an unskUled 
la^rer. TOe s^e thing is true of the boys who have college edu- 
oatl^s. ^BB business activity means a smaller opportunity for jobs 
in the professions, in banks, on newspapers, in brokerage houses, 
and to retail stores. Thus, unfortunately, those who have reached 
working ag^ in the last 6 years have indeed become a “lost 
generation/* 

A SOUND SOLUTION 


Hie long-range, sound solution for this problem to not to be 
found through Government subsidies or programs of Government- 
made work. Such undertakings, while very helpful, are but pana¬ 
ceas-—ehinplasters to ease the pain rather than a permanent cure. 
The only really sotmd and lasting solution is to get the business 
activity of the country back to Its previous level of acceleration, so 
that new jobs are constantly being created for the hundreds of 
thousands of young people who annually come out of the high 
schools and colleges of the coimtry. And there we get back to the 
fimdamental proposition that you cannot treat the youth problem 
as separate and distinct. It to a part of the larger problem which 
confronts the entire Nation, namely, economic recovery. 


OBSTAOLSS TO BCONOBCIC RECOVERY 


Obviously, one of the obstacles to a sound and lasting economio 
recovery have been the policies pursued by the New Deal which 
have harassed business and strangled industry through punitive 
taxes, disturbing experiments, reckless fiscal policies which can only 
lead to disaster if pursued for a few more years, and other tinkering 
with various parts of the economic machine. When we untie this 
strait Jacket that is holding back American business, agriculture, 
and commerce, and people commence to go back to work, what some 
of our left-wing friends now like to call “the youth problem” will 
be solved. The problem of youth now to and has always been and 
always will be to get ahead in the world and to gat a start. Youth 
wants the opportunity to make its own way. 

The best thing we can do for youth to to undertake to get back 
to real American thrift and economy in living—to get away from 
the idea that “the Government? owes us” one. We must get rid 
of the idea that youth and its elders too prevalently have today that 
this is a good government to live in because it is a good one to 
live on and off from. 


GIVE INDUSTRY A CHANCE 

We must give industry the necessary confidence in our prudence 
and considered Judgment as to warrant Its venturing into fields of 
endeavor that will afford the Jobs. We must show youth that 
there is a way to get out from under the burden with which we 
have saddled It. We must make Jobs by restoring confidence. 

1 have been fearful that this country is on the broad highway 
to all the ills of bureaucracy and the corruption that goes with it 
that our forefathers and so many of our fellow citizens fled from 
Europe to escape. 

In my opinion, the bureaucratic concept invokes a wrong theory 
and principle of civics and governmental policy, in that it would 
cause the Federal Government to do for its individual citizens that 
which they ought to do for themselves, or, at least, through their 
own voluntary and nonpolitical associations. It is paternalism— 
the most subtle and sinister enemy of popular government. 

THE THREAT OF PATERNALISM 

I am therefore forced to believe that, as a general proposition, 
the centralization tendencies in government have fastened their 
tentacles aroimd the surviving representative of the most nearly 
perfect republican form of government ever created. The paternal¬ 
istic state is cooperating to help strangle its child. The question 
which confronts you and me is. Shall we stand idly by as acces¬ 
sories, both before and after the crime? 

I believe that the Government should be for and by the people, 
and the nearer it is kept to and of the people, the better government 
we will have. 

The approach to political paternalism has always been paved with 
benevolence. For the people to retain and to maintain their nat¬ 
ural, individual rights guaranteed to them by, and which go under 
the name of, liberty as formulated In their charter of freedom, the 
Bill of Rights, has been a problem ever since the beginning of the 
Republic, calling for unremitting vigilance on the part of the citizens 
themselves, 

RTrom the testimony before the Committee on Education and Labor 
In the tTnited States Senate for the Seventy-fourth Congress one 
may read the statement: 

“The most obvious shortcomings of the National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration are general inadequacy, the total lack of democracy in 
administration, and the threat to the already declining wage stand¬ 
ards. On the first of these three headings we will allow Mr. Roose¬ 
velt and the National Youth Administration officials to speak for 
themselves. *lt is recognized,* the President said in June, ‘that the 
final solution of this whole problem of unemployed youth will not 
be obtainable unless there to a resumption of normal business activ¬ 
ities and opportunities for private employment on a wide scale."' 

ECONOMIC “PILLS” OF THE “NSW DBLUUUM” 

That's the answer. No amount of homeopathic economio pills 
undertaken to be administered by the “New Delirium” will save the 
patient's life or contribute much to hto permanent recovery, comfort, 
or well-being. 

In the restoration of confidence, and the consequent resumption 
of normal business activities, to fotmd the safe, sane, and permanent 
solution of the problem. 


Conditions in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DAVID I. WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 (leffislative day of Tuesday, January 
23), 1940 


ARTTCLB BY DR. JOSEPH F. THORNINO 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article written by Dr. Joseph P. 
Thoming, and appearing in the magazine Spain, the title of 
the article being “Victorious Spain.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the magazine Spain] 

VICTORIOUS SPAIN 

(By Dr. Joseph P. Thoming) 

It to an Inspiring experience to secure a first-hand view of vic¬ 
torious Spain. First of all, there are the people, joyful to their 
sense of deliverance at the hands of Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
Everywhere, in the metropolitan centers like Madrid and Barcelona 
as well ae in tiny towns and hamlets, the overwhelming mass of the 
population gives visible expression to its sentiments of relief, 
satisfaction, and enthusiasm. 

No one speaks unsolicited about the dark days of the leftist 
terror. By an almost universal tacit agreement the subject to 
taboo. As one villager crystallized popular feeling for me: “The 
attempted Marxist revolution was a painful night passed to the 
pit of a well; now that we have been restored to the sunlight we 
don't want to shiver again, even in the domain of the imagination.'* 

One reason for the popular contentment is a perfect realization 
of the fact that “Spain has been given back to the Spaniards.'* 
During the bitter days of civil war, unscrupulous propagandists of 
the Left had done their best to create the impression that the 
peninsula had been inundated with Nazis and Fascists. “Resist 
the foreign invaders!” had been the watchword of the Marxist die- 
hards. As soon as the legions of Generalissimo Franco completed 
the pacification of the country, they were revealed to be decisively 
Iberian in numbers and spirit. 

To the immense disappointment of some Americans, the foreign 
auxiliaries of the Nationalist Army did not linger in the Peninsula. 
Spain did not become a puppet state; nor did the generalissimo act 
the part of a vassal, which the Leftists had created for him. In 
domestic and foreign policy the Spanish Nation lost no time to 
making clear to the world that its destiny was in the hands of 
Spaniards. The first of Generalissimo Franco's promises had been 
redeemed and the men and women who were his fellow citizens 
accepted his decision as a tribute to their own conscience, dignity, 
and self-respect. 

Another factor In the stability of the present regime is the gen¬ 
erous service which continues to be rendered by the Auxlllo Social. 
This gigantic social-welfare organization, whose ranks are thronged 
with volunteer workers, did not fold up with the occupation of 
Barcelona and Madrid. On the contrary, every branch of Its service 
was strengthened, expanded. The women, redoubling their activity, 
opened up thousands of new centers for the distribution of milk, 
fruits, medicines, and hot meals. Housing problems were particu¬ 
larly acute. Committees of the Auxlllo Social made the rounds of 
available apartments, calling upon the Spanish spirit of hospitality 
to record new triumphs. In some quarters this was no easy task. 
Recognizing the magnitude of the problem. Generalissimo Franco 
end hto cabinet allocated more than 600,000,000 pesetas for the con¬ 
struction of modern apartments and homes, particularly for man¬ 
ual laborers. 

It is Important to emphasize that even-handed Justice prevailed 
in the apportioning of benefits In the new Spain. There has been 
no dlBcrlmlnation against former Leftist sympathizers on purely 
political grounds. Even criminals have been treated with magna¬ 
nimity. Speaking of the liberality and fairness which character¬ 
ized the development of the AuxUlo Social, Mr. Howard E. Kersh- 
ner, vice president and director of the American Friends Service 
Committee, declared the work of distribution was being done 
“quite Impaptially.” He also praised the order and dtecliutoe of 
thS'Franco regime. The people realize that, if certain commodities 
like quality coffee and creamery butter are scarce, they are lacking 
to all citizens to equal measure. Nor have there been any authen¬ 
ticated complaints to the effect that the few are benefiting at the 
expense of many. Favoritism is a vanishing word In the Spanish 
vocabulary. 
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tt IMS just been tl&at mam than 860,000 of the 500,000 

Spaniards who fled into mnoe at the end of the Civil War have 
been repatriated and are now engaged in the general work of reha¬ 
bilitation. All of theae people, aa M. Albert Sanrautr French Min- 
leter of the mtarlof. teetlfled (the New York Timee, December 9. 
1989), were willing to leave the refugee camps in France and re¬ 
join their fellow citlaene across the Pyrenees. Six months ago. 
few suspected the task of repatriation and reassimilatlon could 
have been speeded up to the extent indicated by the above figures. 
The reentry Into Spain has been systematic, careful. When com¬ 
pleted, it will be found that none but criminal elements would 
elect to remain in exile. Spain, in turn, has become a place of 
refuge and safety in view of the qireading European conflict. 

Those Spaniards, who refuse to return to their native land, are 
everywhere active in the Commimist ranks, supporting the Nazi- 
Soviet aggressions upon small nations. For example. In Mexico, 
which not long ago bade fair to be the 'promised land” for leftists 
of all stripes, there is now strong feeling, official and unofficial, 
against the activities of the ex-Spanlard. Ool. Alfaro Siqueiros, 
spearhead of Marxist groups south of the Elo Qrande. Of special 
Interest in this ccmnection Is the following passage from the New 
York Times (December 9, 1989): 

*Tt is asserted that Spanish refugees are especially active in Com¬ 
munist circles. Many of them were convinced Communists before 
they left Spain and brought their political convictions with them. 
Xt is pointed out that Oolonel Siqueiros is himself a Spaniard.” 

In striking contrast to this Naal-Sovlet mentality of the self- 
styled "liberals,” is the noble attitude manifested by Br. Ramon 
Serrano Sufier, Spanish Minister of Oovemment and brother-in- 
law of Oenerallsslmo Tkanco. Immediately after a momentotis 
meeting of the Cabinet on December 8, 1939, Sr. Serrano Sufier 
Issued a statement on the foreign situation. Among other things, 
he said: 

"Spain, which fought as another nation in the defense of western 
clvUiaation against Asiatic barbarity, expresses its profound sym¬ 
pathy with the Finns in this difficult and heroic hour.” 

This Is further proof that Spain, under the leadership of Oeneral- 
laslmo Franco foUows a policy of principle, not expediency. In rela¬ 
tions with other European nations. 

Peace is Indispensable for the completion of Oenerallsaimo 
Franco's plan for Spain. The Oenerallsaimo is thinking In terms 
of years of orderly progress, not mere weeks or months. He has 
projects tor superhighways, irrigation works, increased port faclU- 
tiss. docks, warehouses, hy^graphlc equipment, reforestation and 
educational expansion, tee new trans-Atlantic service between 
Bilbao and New York Is a clue to Spain's ambition to regain her 
pxoper place in world maritime commerce. While In Madrid I 
was told that ships would be built or purchased for passenger and 
freight transport between Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro 
and the SpazUsh Mediterranean and Bay of Biscay ports. Naturally, 
the service between Spanish Morocco and the Peninsula will be 
modernized, ezilarged. Finally, a number of boats have been char¬ 
tered to carry commerce Into the eastern Mediterranean. 

Spanish Iron, copper, mercury, manganese, and lead now have a 
ready sale In England and France. The oranges of Valencia are 
much favored in the British Isles. The olive oU of southern Spain 
Is celebrated. Consequently, a wider distribution of all these 
products will cement political relatione and simultaneously finance 
the $X,000,000,000 electric power and water system envisaged for 
Franco's Spain. 

The Spanish Oovemment is aware of the deep religious sense of 
both urban and rural populations. During my travels in the Penin¬ 
sula I was able to note that the first edlfloe to be repaired In prac¬ 
tically every town was the parish church. Although the richness of 
the original decorations had vanished, It was offset by the ^Kitless- 
ness and neat propriety of each interior. Restoration of religion, 
obvious]^, has been a labor of love. Every altar end every taber¬ 
nacle. glowing with candles or adorned with flowers, offers mute 
testimony to the devotion of the Spanish people to Christ In the 
Blessed Sacrament. In view of these manifestations of popular 
sentiment, one may dismiss as tendentious and mallclouB the propa- 
gandlstlo stories at any serious rift between the civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authorities. Differences about the application of specific meas¬ 
ures to the national life may arise; they will not be quarrels about 
prlnolple. Generallsetxno Francisco Franco is more Christian in 
mind and heart than some rulers who gloried In the title of "Most 
Catholic Kings.” 

In conclusion, we may recall the tribute which His Holiness. Plus 
zn, paid to Generalissimo Frmoo when, earlier In the year, he 
greeted a group of Spanish pilgrims led by the Spanish Ambassador 
to the Holy Bee. The Pont&f, expressing his pleasure on this 
occasion, reminded his hearem of his wish ”to p^lolpate In the 
vlctary • ♦ • achieved under the guidance of so Ulustnous a 
leader ” Xt was with special satlsfaotlon, His HoUneas added, that he 
greeted 8pain% *Tiew epoch of grandeur.” 

Christians throughout the world, encouraged and reanimated 
sptntuslly by the exan^e of their friends In Spain, Share the HOSty 
Fathd^a pmyer that QenOralisslxno Fmnoo may continue to Show 
neighboring nations bow to conquer both war and depression. 


To Am erica^ l93M0 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1940 

ARTICLE BY BIAROARET BROWN 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I wish to Insert a paper by 
Margaret Brown, of Alhambra, Calif. Miss Brown is a young 
lady who has been earnestly struggling to keep our country 
at peace because she deeply loves and has a strong desire to 
protect its democratic Institutions. 

Xt is with pleasure that I submit to this body Miss Brown*s 
paper entitled ‘‘To Amerca—1939-40.^' 

TO AMERICA—19S9-40 

The last few months of 1939 have been cruel to the whole human 
race, save America and me. They have seen a new home and the 
birth of two babies Into happy American families. Because America 
and Americans have dared to be a democracy, have dared to make 
freedom of worship, speech, press, and assembly law, have dared 
to unite 48 different States into one Federal Union, have dared to 
organize and regularly elect a House of Representatives and a 
Senate and a President, have dared to organize a police force to 
deal with offending citizens according to courts of law—for the 
tiniest Incorporated area to the National Guard—^for these reasons, 
America is at peace—and thank God for peace. Perhaps it is 
b^ause the citizens across a continent have dared to do this and 
have dared to be good neighbors to the other nations on the same 
continent that Americans know peace. Thank you, Americans, for 
the United States. 

But most of the rest of the world is at war—and Americans are 
sick at heart because of it, perhaps feeling we have erred In inter¬ 
national dealings—omitted doing things that were possible many 
years ago. A feeling of responsibility for acquiring International 
peace, for getting It on a Just basis, has gripped America In 1939. 

Now, will the infant girl of the new leap year bring more and 
more terrible conflict to humanity, or wlU the spirit of brother¬ 
hood, as James Hilton suggests, perform one of those necessary 
miracles that human history is so full of because there Is a Just 
God ever guiding human destiny, despite the many lives lived In 
misery and conditions of war? There are many organizations In 
human society like the church that most Americans respect and 
many owe allegiance to; many newspapers; all kinds of social 
organizations the world over; several new organizations seeking 
world federation on the basis of brotherhood through which this 
miracle of ridding the world of war can come. Will it happen In 

Mabgarxt Brown, 

Alhambra, Calif, 

Air Mail for Piinkin Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 2S, 1940 

ARTICLE BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH. OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following article writ¬ 
ten by me which appeared in Popular Aviation tor Janu¬ 
ary 1940: 

[From Popular Aviation for January 1940] 

FOR rmnsm O EW tim 
(By Jennings Randolph) 

Air mail for the backwoods communities. For the crossroads 
hamlets. For the little back-water villages and towns. For all 
the 90,000,000 persona In the united States who Uve away from 
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the main airways and whose mall service today is comparable onlv 
to that given the country in Civil War days. 

Imagine a rural free delivery of the air. ‘ Air-maU service that 
does not pass over and ignore the little homesteads of 400 to 600 
persons. That instead blankets the entire Nation with routes that 
will give these little towns an air-mail service Just as efllcient and 
virtually as frequent as now Is rendered to the country’s largest 
metropolises such as New York, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco 
and others. 

If you can see this picture you realize that such an K. F. D. 
of the air promises to bring about the most far-reaching develop¬ 
ment that commercial aviation has seen since it drat became a 
reality. And this kind of service Is not a wild dream. Instead it 
may be put Into operation by the United States Post Office within 
a matter of months. For the postal officials have watched the 
development of Just such a service during the past year in Penn¬ 
sylvania and West Virginia. A service that requires few airports, 
no large investments of public or private funds to create, yet has 
shown in actual demonstrations of reg\xlar, all-weather flying that 
it Is practical and economical. 


rUTT-EIOHT COMMUNITIES BEING SERVED 

I am referring to the air-mall contract held by All American 
Aviation, Inc., that now is serving 68 communities on two alr-mall 
routes-—one between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and the other 
between Pittsburgh, Huntington, and Charleston, W. Va. Over 
these routes some 1,540 miles are flown dally and air mall and air 
express is brought to communities ranging from a mere 799 inhab¬ 
itants to larger cities of 105.000 persons. 

The major air-line operators flying large airplanes can only Jink 
up the big cities. And they can provide service only where expen¬ 
sive airports of large area with hard-surfaced runways, landing 
lights, radio-range facilities, and other costly aids to navigation are 
present. 

But A. A. A. (All American Aviation) gets along without most of 
these aids. The greater majority of the communities where the 
Triple A brings Its mall and express service possess no suitable land¬ 
ing flelds, there are no radio range beacons over its routes and no 
beacon lights for night flying. There are, however, even more 
startling differences, to wit: 

1. The major air lines that carry passengers, mail, and express plan 
their routes so they serve communities that are from 160 to 250 
miles apart as a maximum and at times the distances are 700 
miles—as between Chicago and New York. Triple A’s communities 
average 17.6 miles apart. Between some pick-up stations the dis¬ 
tance is as small as 5 miles. 

2. The major air lines find it uneconomical to make landings 
more often than once each hour to hour and a half. Triple A 
makes Its contacts with the communities at intervals of 5 to 22 
minutes. 

3. The major air lines say that their schedules, calling for 155 miles 
per hour block to block, could not be made If they served small 
places at frequent intervals. But A. A. A. maintains a scheduled 
speed of 110 miles per hour, yet never cruises its ships at air speeds 
faster than 140 miles per hour. 

In fact, All American operates profitably and efficiently in Joining 
towns into an airline that would be commercially worthless to 
any other airline operator in the world. The secret, of course, is 
that, while serving many of these little communities, the Triple A 
planes never stop. They drop incoming mall and express and 
pick up outgoing bags and parcels while in flight. The communi¬ 
ties that have no airports are equipped with pick-up stations on 
farms, In public parks, on hilltops, and mountain peaks. There 
even is one station at the edge of a cemetery and another on an 
island. Pilots dropping mall on the latter must make each delivery 
with precision and care, for if the mail bags are dropped short they 
fall into one stream and If they overshoot they fall mto another. 

If landings were made they would slow up the service to such a 
degree that Its value as the fastest means of transportation would 
be lost. And furthermore, by using the aerial pick-up and deliv¬ 
ery Bjrstem, the Triple A includes In Its routes communities where 
it never will be possible to land a conventional type landplane. 

Now consider the picture presented by a really wide application 
of the Triple A pick-up alr-mall system. There are 4,000 cities in 
the United States vdth populations of 6,000 or more. Today only 
210 of these 4,000 cities (excluding those served now by Triple A) 
have direct mall service over established routes. The great air¬ 
transport companies are comparable to a railroad system that oper¬ 
ates nothing but through service over major trunk lines. 

There are 900 cities among those that do not now receive regular 
alr-mall service with airports already constructed. And it would 
be only a matter of months before all the other communities that 
do not have airports could construct the special alr-mall pick-up 
stations that are required for the Triple A system of pick-up. It 
took 20 years to give service to 210 cities but only months to spread 
it to the full 4,000. Indeed, it would not be necessary to restrict 
this service to towns of more than 6,000. Every community that 
cared to put up a pick-up station could have alr-mall service. 

DR. t. s. ADAMS INVENTS DEVICE 

All this would not be possible were it not for a surgeon who was 
bitten by the aeronautical bug some 80 years ago In California 


when he was flying with the late Olenn Curtiss In California. He 
is Dr. Lytle 8. Adams. He first conceived the aerial pick-up during 
the period when Curtiss was flying at Ban Diego, but mr yem 
thereafter he was unable to make the tests that brought It to 
perfection. 

About 1924 Dr. Adams began spending his own money on experi¬ 
ments. In 1927 he had his first full-sized working model which he 
demonstrated successfully before officials in Washington and with 
service between the Leviathan and New York City In the first shlp- 
to-shore mall. Dr. Adams had arranged for financing and believed 
that his system would Inaugurate the R. F. D. of the air mall at 
that time, but the market collapse of 1929 sank his dream. 

The setback, however, was omy temporary. He abandoned his 
highly successful practice of oral surgery to devote full time to 
promoting his device. He demonstrated the system for the Post 
Office in Washington again and also at the World’s Fair In Chicago 
In 1933, but was unable to get any contracts for carrying the mail. 

Somewhat discouraged, he came to my office in Washington in 
1936, with a letter from W. P. Wilson, of Wheeling, W. Va., board 
chairman of the Fokker Airplane Corporation, who knew of my 
interest In expanding our air-mall system. Adams told me the 
story of his struggle and gave me another one of his demonstrations. 
I became interested, read his material, and suddenly the implica¬ 
tions of the thing caught my imagination. 

At that time we had leas than 200 cities receiving air mail yet 
there are about 15,000 first-, second-, and third-class post offices in 
the country and 30,000 fourth-class offices. I could see no reason 
why most of these—in the future-might not have air mall. Many 
of my colleagues shared my enthusiasm, but it was not until 1988 
that Congress took up the question of authorizing the Post Office 
Department to initiate experimental feeder service, as well as experi¬ 
mental autoglro service between outlying airports and centrally lo¬ 
cated post offices. In April 1938 Congress authorized the experiments. 

So far so good. But these authorizations did not provide funds. 
I therefore Introduced an amendment to the regular post office 
appropriations bill which authorized the expenditure of $100,000 on 
these experimental services. It passed and the Department soon 
afterward laid out the routes and called for bids. 

Let me break the continuity of the story right here to explain 
Just how Dr. Adams’ pick-up device operates. The device, fully 
automatic, makes it possible for an airplane pilot to drop one bag 
of mail as he approaches an airport and pick up another bag while 
continuing to fly at speeds of from 90 to 125 miles per hour. Special 
equipment on the ground and in the airplane Is necessary. 

The ground equipment is simple in construction and operation. 
Two steel poles each 36 feet high are set into concrete blocks 60 
feet apart. A line connects the poles and the mall bag to be picked 
up iB fastened to the center, held In a special plywood container. 

Virtually any type of airplane can be used. Triple A uses five 
Stinson Rellants with 330-horsepower Wright engines. The only 
seat In these ships is the pilot’s, the rest of the cabin being 
cleared for the mall clerk who Is carried, the mall bins, and the 
pick-up gear. This gear consists of a steel cable with grapple at 
the lower or contact end, and a shock absorber attached to the 
cable. A winch is used for reeling in the cable after the pick-up 
has been made. 

OPERATION IS SIMPLE 

’The flight technique for pick-up Is as follows: The airplane, 
upon approaching the pick-up station, Is put Into a power glide. 
The clerk lowers the grapple on the cable and a hemp rope with the 
delivery bag also is lowered so that two lines are dangling from 
the ship at the same time. They are kept apart In the air by 
the difference in their weights. As the plane reaches the station 
the clerk releases the delivery bag. The pilot maneuvers his ship 
so that the grapple touches some part of the line between the steel 
poles. Automatically and virtually infallibly the grapple clutches 
the line which Is pulled away and with it brings up the outgoing 
mail. 

The shocks of the grappling are borne by the shock absorber on 
the steel cable and by a special slide fitting that attaches the mall 
bag to the transfer line. When the line is clutched the fitting 
allows the mall bag to slide out to the far end. *rhls sliding move¬ 
ment also absorbs much of the shock. 

Pick-ups are made at air speeds of 100 miles per hour. With the 
hydraulic shock absorbers now In use, loads up to 70 pounds may 
be picked up. By using spring shock absorbers already designed, 
heavier loads—as much as 125 pounds—may be picked up. 

By the time Congress had appropriated funds for the mall ex¬ 
periments, Dr. Adams had organized Trl-State Aviation and All 
American Aviation, 2 companies that were carrying about 1,500 
packages of express material dally from department stores in Pitts¬ 
burgh and Baltimore to some 25 communities within 600 miles of 
the cities. 

When bids were asked for the alr-mall routes laid out by the Post 
Office Department Triple A won. Richard 0. Du Pont now Is presi¬ 
dent of the company and James Ray, the old autoglro expert who 
was test pilot with the Pitcairn Autogiro Corporation for so many 
years. Is chief of operations for the line. Six pilots and five clerks 
and the Stinsons now do the Job. 

^ glance at the map accompanying this article (not printed) 
shows the mail routes. Service began on May 12, 1939. On the 
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nilaMphia-PittrtMix^ rcmtt one plane leavee Philadelphia at 0 in 
morning and lands at miBoJs at 11:86 a. after delivering and 
picking np from cities akmg the way. Another pkuie leaves Pltts- 
5?*^. ^ 5’ taekea pick-ups along the way, and arrives In 

Du Bols at 13:11. Here the loads are transferred and each plane 
returns to Ita home city. TChe split schedule was arranged to Insure 
^^^ ttne even though bad weather 
may interfere along part of the route. 

On the Pittsbuigh-Huntingtan route the plane leaves Pittsburgh 
at 10 a. m., l an d in g in Huntington shortly before 1 p. makes 

the return flight in the afternoon. The mall ^erks sort the mail 
5pm each community ae it Is picked up so that maU from, say. 
Ohambersburg addreseed to Altoona will be delivered on the same 

Between Runtli^^n and Pittsburgh there are 29 cities receiving 
dalhr air-mail service. Of these, only 10 have airports able to accom¬ 
modate even light planes. Yet, by connecting with trunk air lines 
at Pittsburg and Huntington, these cities are all within 24 hours 
by mall of any city on any regular air line in the United States. 


aCRAL SBOnOKC ARK HSZJPED 

The small cities are finding air mall of greater value than It has 
proved to large cities on the major air lines. Most of the larger 
cities also have excellent railroad facilities, so that even without 
air transportation they would have good mall delivery. But this 
Is not the case with many of the towns served by Triple A. Some 
of them, such as aienvlUe or Qrantsvllle-—both West Vlrgmia 
county seats—do not even have railroads. They are turning with 
great enthusiasm to air mail. GlenvUle, with a population of only 
800, has a dally dispatch of about 8 pounds. On a per capita basis, 
this exceeds that of the world’s largest air-mall center. 

In the month of September this route carried 2,881 pounds of 
mail. Of this amount, 1429S originated at the two terminals. It 
Is estimated that about 60 percent of this came in over the major 
air lines, and that the remainder had Its actual origin in the ter¬ 
minal cities of Huntington and Pittsburgh themselves. Of the 
1,600 pounds originating along the route, more than 50 percent 
came from cities with no airports. 

Only about 700 pounds came from the 10 cities with flying fields. 
If all cities received air mail at the proportion they send It, postal 
fevenuea would have been from $2,400 to $4,000 less during the 
month had Triple A served only those cities with alrporta. 

The mall poundage for the two routes since inception follows: 


Pounds of mail 

May___ 

June_-___ 

July_ 

August_-_ 

September_-_ 

October__ 


8,019 
6,893 
6,804 
7.193 
e, 871 
6,351 


Much of this is short-haul mall—an order sent by store by after¬ 
noon mail can he delivered next day by air express. Because of 
the Iscge percentage of this short-haul mail, no statistical figures 
are yet available on average load. The average dally total runs 
about 260 pounds. President Dick Du Pont estimates that his com¬ 
pany is now handling about 25 percent of its capacity. 

Aside from the big cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, there are 
about 900,000 persons along the routes served. On the basis of 
direct f ayments made by the Post Office to domestic alr-mall con¬ 
tractors, the gross annual cost of service will average about 21 
cents per capita. The same average for the major air lines Is 40 
cents per capita. 

Postal revenues on the pick-up routes have not yet reached a 
point where they cover this cost completely, but the growing volume 
of mall indicates that the Government soon will reach the break¬ 
even point, and that faster service will soon be a profltable item 
for the Post Office Department. Moreover, calculations indicate 
that a national network would reduce the average haul of air mail 
to the point where it will show as good a margin of profit as flrst- 
class mall does today, and that It will triple or quadruple the 
traffic now carried by the major air lines. 

All the flying done to date has been contact, and there are no 
night schedules. All planes, however, are equipped with two-way 
radios and other blind-flying aids and all pilots have Instrument 
ratings. On a few occasions weather conditions have forced the 
pilots to go on Instruments over portions of the route and they 
have, therefore, missed delivery and pick-up at certain Individual 
stations. A few complete cancelations have been made, but the 
average operating record has been 96 and 97 percent for all sched¬ 
uled fights over the two routes. 

The pilots doing the flying are Holger Holrlis, of Falkland, Del., 
who, in 1931, flew the first passenger across the Atlantic In an 
airplane (C>tto Hilllg from New York to Copenhagen); Camille D. 
Vlnet, of Qlenslde. Pa., formerly director of aferonautios for tdie State 
of Pennsylvania; Norman Rlntoul, of Morgantown, W. Va., who has 
been test pilot for the pick-up and delivery service for 3 years; 
James Ptersol, of Williamsport, formerly aviation editor of the 
Detroit News and New York Times; and Thomas T. IGnCheloe. of 
Bturgis, Mich, 

raiDKK LXNBS ABS GOMlBfQ 

President Du Ptmt and the operations officials Of Trtple A already 
are planning extensions of their service to Include passengers. 
Naturally It will be possible to pick up passengers only at commu¬ 
nities where there are airports, and stops will be made only on 
qjecial notice. But the mail plok-ups and deliveries will be made 


even with paseengere aboard the company's planes—although this 
has been done only on an experimental basts to date. 

On October 30 Hdriis demonstrated a night pick-up on Randall 
Field before C. A. A. and post-office officials. The equipment used 
was simple. There was a red neon light outlining the flag on top 
of each of the steel poles, and a 12-foot horlaontal bar of red neon 
moimted on a frame ID feet above the ground. On November 15 
regular night service was started on an eiqperlxnental basis at Grove 
City, Butler, and Natrona, all near Plttsbiugh on the Phlladelphla- 
Plttsburgh route. Lighting at these stations included a range light 
on each side of the station at a distance of 175 feet from the masts. 
This light is sufficient to make the station visible from a distance 
of 6 miles. Schedules have not been changed, due to short autumn 
and winter days, although these cities are in darkness by the time 
the afternoon plane arrives on its return flight to Pittsburgh. 

President Du Pont realizes the enormoiis field to be tapp^. Re¬ 
cently he said, "The creation by utilization, of the air pick-up 
principle, of a national network of feeder lines carrying mail, 
express, and passengers, as an auxiliary of the present air-trans¬ 
portation system through the establishment of radial feeder routes 
from the major air terminals, is inevitable." 


Whose Market the American Market? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 


STATEMENT BY LOUIS J. TABER, MASTER OP THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE, BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr, GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, during this morning’s ses¬ 
sion of the Ways and Means Committee, the committee which 
at the moment has under consideration the bill for the exten¬ 
sion of the Reciprocal 'Trade Agreement Act of June 12, 1934, 
Mr. Louis J. Taber, master of the National Grange, appeared 
and presented in an unusually effective manner the views of 
the great organization it Is his honor to represent. 

Mr. Taber’s discussion of this complex subject was so 
thorough, his arguments so convincing, his conclusions so 
irresistible that his statement must be regarded as a most 
unusual one. Because I am quite convinced that he is en¬ 
titled to and should have a much wider audience, I was con¬ 
strained to ask the permission of the membership of this 
legislative body to Include his masterful address in the 
Congressional Record of this day’s proceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, In accordance with the unanimous consent of 
the Members of this body, expressed but a moment ago, I hand 
the text of Mr. Taber’s statement to the Public Printer for the 
purpose I have just heretofore indicated. 

Mr. Taber's statement follows: 

My name Is L. J. Taber, and I am the master of the National 
Grange. I live at CXilumbus, Ohio, and I am the owner of a dairy 
farm in Belmont County, Ohio, on which I spent most of my life. 

The Grange is the oldest general farm organization of the coun¬ 
try. It was established In 1867, and it Is organized on a State bcusls 
In 86 States. We have about 8,000 local or subordinate granges, 
with a total membership of approximately 800,000. The legislative 
policies of the National Grange are developed and agreed upon at 
our annual conventions by the voting delegates In attendance. 
The membership of the Grange extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Canadian border to the Gulf. Our peoiAe are 
engaged in all types of agriculture. From the beginning, the Grange 
has been a nonpartisan organization. 

The Grange opposed the proposed reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Canada during the Taft administration, because 
we were convinced that the terms of the treaty would be detri¬ 
mental to Axnertcan agriculture. 

In 1934, when the Reciprocal Tariff Act was introduced in Con- 
grees, we opposed It, because we feared that if it were placed m 
operaUon it would work out to the dlsadvantiqre of American 
producers. We likewise registered opposition to the renewal of the 
act in 1937. 

At all of Its recent conventions the National Grange has gone 
unanimously on record in favor of giving the American market to 
the American farmer to the limit of his capacity to supply it. 

My purpose in making these detailed references Is to show that 
the Grange attitude on the question under consideration la not of 
recent origlii. 
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At th« last annual meeting of the National Orange, held at 
Peoria, Ill., November 16“28, 1939, our organization went on record 
, as being opposed to the extension of the Reciprocal Tariff Act, 
which expires by its own limitations on June 12 of this year, besides 
urging Congress to terminate the trade agreements now In force, In 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

MTABLISHMENT OF TAEIFF COMSCISSIOW 

More than a quarter of a century ago the Orange Joined with 
I others In advocating the establishment of a bl-partisan, fact¬ 
finding tariff commission as an aid to Congress in legislating on 
this complicated and important subject. We "then believed, and 
^ we still believe, that so far as Is humanly possible the political 
I aspects of the tariff should be subordinated, and that it should be 
approached as a business or economic question, affecting for good 
or ill the lives and fortunes of all the people of the United States. 
The Tariff Commission was established in the year 1916. 

The Orange likewise supported the principle embodied In the 
, Pordney-McCumber Act of 1922 and which was retained In the 
Tariff Act of 1930, known as the flexible proviso. This was designed 
to keep rates adjusted to changing conditions and to obviate the 
necessity of more frequent general revisions of the tariff, with their 
unsettling effects upon business. 

The theory has been that our tariff rates should be based on the 
difference in the cost of production as between this and other 
countries. Ascertaining the essential facts in such cases Is not a 
small problem; it requires a trained and technical staff such as the 
United States Tariff Commission is supposed to have. With this 
plan functioning as was originally intended. Congress should be 
able to legislate Intelligently on the tariff question. 

It must be admitted that the plan for dealing with the tariff 
question laid down in the Reciprocal Tariff Act of 1934, which 
the resolution before this committee would extend for another 
period of 3 years, constitutes a marked departure from our tra¬ 
ditional tariff policy, and deprives the Tariff Commission of 
virtually all of the vital functions with which it was formerly vested. 

When the reciprocal-tariff bill was presented In 1934, It was 
offered as an emergency measure Intended to meet a temporary 
situation, with the understanding that it should be terminated at 
the expiration of 3 years. But today, after the lapse of 6 years, the 
advocates of this new system of tariff making have grown much 
bolder. They either intimate or frankly and boldly declare that 
Congress is not competent to legislate on the tariff, and that this 
vital and Important function of the legislative branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment should be transferred to a small coterie of so-called 
experts, who have not been directly chosen by the people and 
who are not directly responsible to them. 

OXTR NEW TRADE POLICY 

In a revealing statement contained in a magazine article a few 
years ago on what he called Our New Trade Policy, Dr. Henry F. 
Grady, now an Assistant Secretary of State, declared: 

“Our objective is the general amelioration of the world situation. 
We have already lowered many rates, which have been generalized 
to other countries. When we shall have gone the rounds of most 
of the Important countries of the world, reducing In each case the 
duties on commodities of which It is the principal or Important 
source, we shall have lowered our tariff on a great many items 
where the case for lowering is Justified. As a result of extending 
these reductions to virtually all countries, we will obtain, it would 
seem, what the proponents of unilateral tariff reduction desire; but 
we will do it more carefvilly and scientifically than Is possible by 
legislative action." 

The word “unilateral,” as used In this connection, is one that 
grates on my ear. Unilateral means one-sided, and a bargain that 
is one-sided or lopsided cannot properly be called a bargain at all. 

We may well ask how anyone could expect American interests to 
be protected by pursuing the kind of policy outlined by Dr. Grady 
In the amazing paragraph I have quoted. 

As is well known, the surplus problem has been the most diffi¬ 
cult with which the American farmer has been faced since the 
close of the World War. In our efforts to solve this question. Con¬ 
gress passed the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933, the Soil Conservation Act of 1936, 
and the Triple A of 1938. This question cannot be solved by im¬ 
porting foreign surpluses of competitive agricultural commodities 
and piling them on top of the American surplus. 

In considering the workings of the reciprocal-trade agreements 
from the standpoint of the farm population It Is proper to recall 
that on October 25, 1932, Mr. Roosevelt made an address In Balti¬ 
more, during the course of which he said; 

“I know of no effective excessively high tariff duties on farm prod¬ 
ucts. I do not intend that such duties shall be lowered. To do so 
would be inconsistent with my entire farm program, and every 
farmer knows It and will not be deceived." 

Notwithstanding this pledge, however, the tariff has been reduced 
on more than 200 items coming under the agricultural schedule. 
In numerous Instances rates have been reduced to the extent of 
50 percent, the limit allowed by law. 

Referring specifically to some of these commodities, we reduced 
the duty on cattle, swine, pork, bacon, grains, and cereal products, 
milk, cream, cheese, eggs, potatoes, and a long list of fresh vege¬ 
tables, canned or preserved vegetables, fruits, nuts, and ot^ com¬ 
petitive agxlcultural products. 


PUtORASSS BY StJXPLXni COMMODITXBS COIPOXATXON 

I assert without fear of successful contradiction that It wouKf 
be impossible to reduce the tariff on all these competitive agricul¬ 
tural commodities without price-depressing effects gravely tnjuriotui 
to the farmers of the United States. How this policy works out In 
practice Instead of theory may readily be gleaned by consulting 
the records of the Federal Siuplus Commodities Corporation. W^e 
the State Department Is busily engaged in lowering our tariffs on 
farm products, the Surplus Commodities Corporation Is spending 
huge cams of the taxpayers' money in buying up not only our own 
surpluses but the forel^ surpluses that have been dumped upon 
our shores as a result of this misguided poller. 

In the Canadian agreement we reduced the duty on eggs from 
10 to 6 cents per dozen and then generalized this concession to the 
rest of the world. In the meantime the cumulative purchases of 
eggs by the Surplus Commodities Corporation up to June 30. 1939, 
amounted to 30,289,020 dozens. 

In the Canadian agreement we reduced the duty on apples from 
26 to 15 cents per bushel. The Surplus Commodities Corporation 
has purchased 9,050,828 bushels in the effort to get rid of our sur¬ 
plus and to stabilize the price. 

In the agreement with the Netherlands the tariff on cabbage In 
its natural state was reduced from 2 to cents per pound. Cab¬ 
bage purchases by the Surplus Commodities Corporation up to 
June 30. 1039, totaled 207,039.584 pounds. 

In the Netherlands agreement we reduced the duty on peas, 
prepared or preserved In any manner, and purchases of canned peas 
by the Surplus Commodities Corporation have totaled 864.992 cases. 

In the agreement with Turkey we cut the duty on figs from 6 to 
3 cents a pound, of which commodity the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation has purchased and distributed more than 800,000 
pounds. The duty on raisins was likewise reduced in the Turkish 
agreement. Raisin purchases by the Surplus Commodities Corpo¬ 
ration up to June 30, 1939, amounted to 60,199,000 pounds. 

All this makes no mention of the food-stamp program, which has 
been in operation for some time and which Is intended partly to 
get rid of domestic surpluses by other methods than direct purchase 
by the Surplus Commodities Corporation. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the entire list, so with the 
permission of the chairman, I should like to merely direct the atten¬ 
tion of the committee to the cumulative purchases by the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Oorporaton In surplus removal operations to 
Jime 30, 1038, as they appear on page 680, table 717, of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture publication, Agriculture Statistics of 1039. 

According to Its annual report for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1939, the Surplus Commodities Corporation purchased and dis¬ 
tributed farm commodities valued at $66,567,863 during that year. 
The figure given includes transportation, processing and other 
handling costs. Many of the commodities listed in this report 
refer to items upon which tariff reductions have been granted. 

BX7LK OF ILIFORTS ON FREE LIST 

It goes without saying that we want all the foreign trade we can 
get under proper conditions, and we are sensible of the fact that 
trade is a matter of give and take. In any discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, it is tremendously Important to keep in mind that the United 
States has the biggest free list of any coimtry In the world. During 
the calendar years of 1938 and 1939, 61 percent of all our Imports 
were on the free list. 

The total revenues we collect from import duties are small when 
compared to those of the United Kingdom, which was once re¬ 
garded as the world’s greatest free-trade empire. Going back to 
1936, English imports, free and dutiable, were valued at $4,244,- 
000,000. Customs duties collected (not Including excise taxes) 
amounted to slightly over $1,000,000,000. Great Britain, therefore, 
collected an average of about 26 percent on her combined imports. 
Including articles free and dutiable. Our Imports the same year 
were valued at $2,241,000,000, and the duties collected amounted 
to $400,568,000, giving us an average rate of duty on all imports, 
free and dutiable, of only 16.5 percent. 

In our dealings with other nations, we should take from them the 
commodities we need and do not produce domestically, Most 
emphatically, we should not take products of which we already 
have a surplus, as we are dolt^ in so many instances under the 
workings of the Reciprocal Tariff Act. 

It does not make sense to pay hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually to American farmers to reduce acreage and production and 
then enter into trade agreements with other nations making it 
easier for them to swamp and glut our markets with competitive 
commodities. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERtOAN COUNTRIES 

Announcement has recently been made by the State Department 
that the negotiations looking to trade agreements with the Argen¬ 
tine and Uruguay have been dropped. But what assurance do we 
have, If the Reciprocal Tariff Act Is extended, that negotiations 
with these South American nations will not be reopened, perhaps 
before the close of the year? An Associated Press dei^atch In this 
connection, emanating from Buenos Aires under date of January 6 , 
makes interesting reading. It Is as follows: 

'Tiresldent Roberto M. Orltz declared today that negotiations for 
an Argentine-United States trade treaty have come to an end, 
because of Tnaufliolent Information and complete understand ing .* 
He said he felt President Roosevelt would favor resumption of the 
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negotlatloitf tn nw future and added, tlxat *for iny part I 
mmr desire it: '• 

The dilBoulty with whieh we are confronted In attempting to 
negotiate trade agreedienta with certain South American oounfhea. 
indudlng the Argentine, ie that th^ have large surphisee of the 
ven cQznmodltlee that fdDi into the eurplus claea domestically. 

Tn cite a few IHuatratlona, before negotiations with the Argentine 
were auimendedt the United States had signified lie wUlingnees to 
reduce the duty on casein. The present duty on this commodity is 
6^ cents per pound. VThen the present Tariff Act was being framed 
10 years ago. the farm and dairy groups made a special effort to 
aeoure a reasonable du^ on this commodity. Domestic production 
Of casein has increased rapidly during recent years. AccortUng to 
the united States Department of Commerce, there were 316 factoriee 
in the country manufacturing this product In 1931. By 1937 the 
number of factories had increaMd to 664. These plants are situated 
in 24 different States. Under the present rate of duty, domestic 
manufacturers have demonstrated their ability to supply the home 
market. Notwithstanding, our imports of this product during the 
first 10 months of 1939 amounted to 6A76,000 pounds. 

Statisticians of the dairy Industry tell us that In round figures 
there are 33.000.000,000 pounds of tk\m milk produced annually in 
the united States. We have enough skim milk to make annually 
more than 20 times as much casein as is consumed today. The fact 
Is that there are millions of gallons of skim milk for which we have 
not yet found a pros table market. Nevertheless the State Depart¬ 
ment wants to reduce the duty on casein. 

COBN BLATSD FOE TARZFV IBDUCTION 

The proposed agreement with the Argentine also called for a 
reduction of the duty on com. As is well known, com is the prin¬ 
cipal crop of the United States. We produce approximately 60 per¬ 
cent of the world’s supply. We have had three bumper crops in 
succession, and hundreds of millions of bushels of surplus corn Is 
sealed In the cribs of the Com Belt, upon which the Government 
advanced loans of 67 cents per bushel. 

The water rate on corn from Buenos Aires to San Francisco is 
$7.75 a ton. which is equal to 19.6 cents a bushel. This Is a rate 
that the railroads cannot match. Under the soil-conservation pro¬ 
gram the Government Is paying our farmers to reduce acreage and 
prodtictlon; nevertheless, the State Department wants to reduce 
the duty on corn. 

Another item listed for tariff reduction in the Argentine agree¬ 
ment was turkeys, which are dutiable at 10 cents per pound. A 
few years ago we had the largest turkey crop on record In the 
United States, numbering 28,000.000 birds. Commercial hatchings 
in 1939 were 62 percent above the previous year, and the number 
of turkeys grown was placed at 82,000,000. During the recent holi¬ 
day season No. 1 turkeys sold in Texas for as low as 10 and 11 
cents a pound, which is less than half the cost of production. 
Nevertheless, the State Department wanted to reduce the duty on 
turkeys. 

In the proposed agreement with Chile, dried beans are listed for 
a reduction in duty. According to the Department of Agriculture, 
our annual consumptlcn of dried beans amounts to about 13.000,000 
bags of 100 pounds each. We have the biggest surplus of beans on 
record, amounting to about 3,500,000 bags. The bean growers of 
New York, Michigan, Colorado. Idaho, California, and various other 
States are in deep nnanclal distress. The average price received for 
beans at local markets throughout the coimtry during the past two 
seasons was $2.68 per 100 pounds. There are plenty of people In 
this country who would not put the beans In the bags and haul 
them to market for such an absurdly low price. Nevertheless, the 
State Department wants to reduce the present duty on beans. 

One of the reasons why the Grange is opposed to the renewal of 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act relates to the question of constitution¬ 
ality. To all practical Intents and purposes, the 22 trade agree¬ 
ments we have negotiated With other nations are treaties, and the 
Constitution provides that treaties must he ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate before they become effective. In 16 of 
the countries with which we have dealt, these treaties were subject 
to parliamentary ratification. But here In the United States, the 
greatest Republic in the world, in violation of our fundamental 
law, no such ratification was required. 

A COMPLETE CBAMCB OF FEOMT 

In 1030, when the present tariff act was pending, certain Mem¬ 
bers of Congress registered strenuous and emphatic objections to 
the flexible proviso conferring upon the President much more 
limited powers than those embodied in the Reciprocal Tariff Act. 

The distinguished Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, who was 
then a member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
said: 

’The proposed enlargement and broad expansion of the provi¬ 
sions and functions of the flexible tariff clause is astonishing. It 
Is undoubtedly unconstitutional, and is violative of the functions 
of the American congress. Not since the Commons wrenched from 
an ICngllsii King the power and authority to control taxation has 
there Been a transfer of the taxing power back to the head of a 
government on a basis so broad and unlimited as is proposed in 
the pending bill. As was said on a former occasion, 'This is too 
much power for a bad man to have, or for a good man to want.'" 

The able and highly esteemed chairman d this committee, Mr. 
DouoBTon, declared: 

"In my opinion we have gone a long way too far already in the 
centralization of power In the executive head of the Government. 
* * * And if this bill Is enacted Into law. he will have the 


power of life and death over Industry, of manufat^rmg enter¬ 
prises, and complete autocratic power affecting 
Wends, this Is too dangerous and alarming to 
all this power vested In the President of the United States, he 
becomes a colossus. It Is too much power and authority to lodge 
In any man who ever has been, is now, or ever will he President of 
the United States, In fact, with aU this unrestricted and unlim¬ 
ited power, he would be In a better position to overthrow our form 
of government and proclaim himself king than was the first consul 
of Prance, the great Napoleon, when he overthrew the Ftench 
Government and proclaimed himself Emperor.” 

U such strong and emphatic language was Justified In protesting 
against the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, what words 
can be employed by any supporter of our democratic institutions of 
government in characterizing the vastly greater delegation of legis¬ 
lative power to the Executive that ie contained In the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act of 1934, which It Is now proposed to renew and extend 
for the second time? 

Under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which contains the 
flexible proviso, the President was given authority to raise or lower 
rates to the extent of 60 percent. In the case of any article on the 
dutiable list, but only after an Investigation and report by the 
Tariff Oommlsslon, setting forth the need or the reason for such a 
change. In writing the Tariff Act of 1930, Congress clearly stated 
that such changes in rates should be made to equalize differences in 
the cost of production of domestic articles and comparable or similar 
articles manufactured or produced abroad. 

FACT FINDING NO LONOEB I7ECE8SART 

But it Is very Important to note that in the Reciprocal Tariff 
Act of 1934 it Is expressly provided that "the provisions of section 
836 of the Tariff Act of 1980 shall not apply to any article with 
respect to the importation of which Into the United States a 
foreign-trade agreement has been concluded pursuant to this act, 
or to any provisions of any such agreement.” In plain language 
this means that under the Reciprocal Tariff Act It is not necessary 
to make any investigation to establish differences in the cost of 
production, as between the United States and foreign countries 
before changing a rate, or any number of rates, if you please. As 
a matter of fact, the dutiable schedules of the tariff act have been 
largely rewritten since 1984 without the formality of investigations 
by the Tariff Commission and without consulting Congress. 

While those who are charged with the responsibility of negotiat¬ 
ing these so-caJled reciprocal-trade agreements have repeatedly as¬ 
sured Congress and the country that they approach their task with 
great care and discrimination, there is no record available to the 
public to prove the truth of these assertions. Rates are changed 
without making public the reasons therefor, as was formerly done 
In recommendations and reports of the Tariff Commission. These 
changes in rates are made arbitrarily and often in the face of what 
appear to be convincing reasons presented by producers against the 
lowering of rates. 

APPEAL TO COtTRTS IS BARBED 

There has been much dissatisfaction and complaint throughout 
the country on the ground that the Reciprocal Tariff Act of 1934 
renders It virtually impossible for American producers to make any 
appeal or protest to the courts when they consider themselves ag¬ 
grieved. It Is expressly provided that section 516-B of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 shall not apply In matters relating to reciprocal-trade 
agreements. This amounts to a denial of the fundamental right of 
every citizen to have his day In court when conditions warrant it. 
Various Individuals and groups have endeavored to Institute pro¬ 
ceedings to test the constitutionality of the Reciprocal Tariff Act, 
but so far without success. 

The proponents of the reciprocal-trade program have asserted at 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee and have pro¬ 
claimed to the whole country that the methods employed In nego¬ 
tiating these agreements are democratic In every sense of the word. 
It has been stated by the supporters of the plan that all parties who 
have an Interest at stake are given a full opporttinlty to be heard 
before the agreements are consummated. 

However, any witness appearing before the Trade Agreements Com¬ 
mittee In the Interest of a domestic Industry cannot but feel tliat 
Demosthenes of old. with a mouthful of pebbles, shouting against 
the roar of the surf on the Grecian coast, had much the best of It, 
not only as to the interest shown by his audience, but as to his 
effectiveness In winning conviction as well. Demosthenes at least 
had the satisfaction of Improving his oratory; but so far as can be 
ascertained, no representative of a domestic Industry has yet made 
any headway In forestalling the sacrifice of his tariff protection on 
the altar of a mythical foreign-trade policy. 

One of the features of the trade-agreements program that has 
caused much dissatisfaction among domestic producers is the policy 
of the State Department which withdraws Items from the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Tariff Commission and even from the Jurisdiction of the 
courts, when certain rates of duty are bound, although not actu¬ 
ally reduced. The State Department may return to these Items 
and reduce the duties at a later date. In the meantime, Oongrese 
and the whole country Is bound in these treaties, which often hind 
Items now on the free list even against the imposition of excise 
taxes. 

XMFOaTS OF A8UTXC aTABCHES 

To give an Illustration, when the trade agreement with the 
Netherlands was pending, domestic producers of corn and potato 
starch personally appealed to Secretary Wallace and to Secretary 
Hull, asking that tapioca flour should not be bound on the free 
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Ust. The potato growers of Maine said that they had a 2-year 
supply of potato starch on hand for which they could not find a 
market, and It was made known to Secretaries Hull and Wallace 
that an effort would be made to secure the enactment of an excise 
tax to equalize the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

But when the Netherlands agreement was proclaimed, tapioca 
flour, which competes with domestically produced corn and potato 
starch, had been bound on the free list. 

During 1237, 466,000,000 pounds of tapioca flour was Imported by 
us free of duty. To produce an equal amount of starch would 
require 666,000 acres of corn. Our imports of tapioca flour during 
the past year amounted to nearly 400,000,000 potmds. 

Tapioca comes principally from the Dutch East Indies and Is 
produced by workers who receive from 18 to 25 cents for a day of 
12 hours. We have made America a dumping ground for these 
Asiatic starches. It Is worthy of note that Holland Imposes a duty 
on imports of these starches from her Island possessions for the 
protection of her own potato growers. 

UNCONDITIONAL MOST-FAVORBD-NATION POLICT 

Considerable dissatisfaction has resulted from the unconditional 
most-favored-natlon policy that Is being pursued In the making of 
reciprocal-trade agreements. Until 1922 the United States pursued 
a policy of conditional most-favored-natlon treatment In commer¬ 
cial treaties. In other words, we extended to other countries poli¬ 
cies adopted by us in negotiating with most-favored nations condi¬ 
tionally—^that is, if such countries extended to us the same treat¬ 
ment which they might agree to extend to other nations, we gave 
them this most-favored-natlon treatment conditionally. After 
1922 we adopted the unconditional most-favored-natlon policy, and 
In 1922 commercial treaties agreed unconditionally to extend as 
favorable treatment as we received. 

But this applied only to such matters as were covered in com¬ 
mercial treaties, like passports, travel privileges, use of docks and 
wharves, ownership of property in foreign countries, taxing of for¬ 
eign citizens, and similar subjects. This policy did not apply to 
tariff duties. Previously, whenever reciprocal-trade agreements were 
discussed, or provided for by legislation, in every case It was made 
clear that they would be bilateral in nature and subject to Senate 
approval. 

Furthermore, it must be borne In mind that when the uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-natlon policy was adopted with relation to 
commercial treaties, sections 316 and 317 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
made provision for a means of escape In cases of unfair competitive 
methods on the part of foreign countries. Similar provisions were 
Incorporated in sections 347 and 348 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPRECIATION 

Let me briefly refer to the question of foreign currency deprecia¬ 
tion as affecting reciprocal-trade agreements. When any foreign 
country, whether voluntarily or under economic pressure, abandons 
the established ratio between its currency or monetary unit and 
those of other countries, the purpose almost universally Is to pro¬ 
tect its foreign exchange. By depreciating Its currency, such a 
country discourages Imports and encourages exports. It will be 
seen that if the pound sterling should fall from the long-established 
ratio with the dollar from $4.86, let us say, to $3, cur people would be 
discouraged from exporting, because when we sold an article for a 
pound sterling, we would get a piece of money worth only $3, when 
formerly It was worth $4.86. On the other hand, our people would 
be encouraged to buy from England If now they could purchase an 
article for $3 for which they formerly had to pay $4.86, 

The effect of this method of currency depreciation is the equiv¬ 
alent of raising the British tariff rate to a prohibitive level and at 
the same time making our tariff rate partly or completely Ineffective. 

On September 23, 1931, the above is exactly what happened, and 
then later, In 1933, we devalued our currency to the British level; 
so again the ratio between the pound and the dollar was reestab¬ 
lished at $4.86. But with the outbreak of the new European war, 
the British pound was again devalued. Today it Is out of line with 
the dollar to the extent of about 20 percent. 

Different countries have attempted to remedy this by providing 
for an automatic increase or decrease of regular tariff duties to 
apply against countries which manipulate currency values. As an 
Illustration, Prance did that against England in September 1931, 

So far as my knowledga goes, under the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments program we have done nothing to protect ourselves against 
currency depreciation on the part of the countries with which these 
agreements have been made. 

Since the outbreak of the European war, agriculture in particular 
has been placed at a further disadvantage because of the many 
controls and restrictions that have been placed in effect. To put it 
briefly, while Great Britain and Prance are using their liquid cash 
to buy war materials from us, they have placed a virtual embargo 
against our farm products. In a special report to the Agricultural 
Advisory Council, issued by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace under 
date of December 27, 1939, he sets forth In detail the disadvantages 
under which we labor. In the meantime Great Britain, Prance, and 
all other coirntrles^wlth which we have negotiated agreements are at 
perfect liberty to send goods to us without restriction. 

PURSUING CONTRADICTORY POLICIES 

An Impartial survey of the whole situation must conylnce any 
intelligent and unprejudiced person that under present conditions 
our Government is pursuing diametrically opposite and oontradic- 
toxy policies at one and the same time. 
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Under the Wagner Latmr Relations Act, the Wage-Hour A6t, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Social Security Act, and similar legisiatlqn, 
we have adopted a policy that calls for economic nationalism. In 
considering the subject under discussion the question Is not 
whether these measures are desirable or undesirable, soimd or 
unsound. The inescapable point is, however, that the artlflolalltlos 
end restrictions which have been imposed upon American Industry 
and business in the development of this policy operate to increase 
our costs of production and of doing business. 

Under the reciprocal-tariff policy we are pursuing what Is some¬ 
times called a good-neighbor policy, or a policy of international 
altruism. It must be manifest that we cannot successfully pursue 
both of these policies at one and the same time. 

Bo far as the American farmer is concerned, neither direct benefit 
payments from the Treasury, the extension of credit, nor any other 
help that the Government can give will compensate him for the 
loss of the American market and the prloe-depresslng effects of 
competitive Imports. 

It has long been the policy of the Government of the United 
States to protect American workers and producers so far as possible 
against competition from foreign countries where substandard 
labor conditions prevail. But under the workings of the reciprocal- 
tariff program this long-established policy Is to a large extant being 
nullified. For example, when the trade agreement with Turkey 
was being formulated, the raisin growers of California called at¬ 
tention to the fact that the minimum wage paid to vineyard workers 
in that State was 85 cents an hour, compared to $1.10 a day re¬ 
ceived by vineyard workers in Turkey. If comparison were made 
between wages paid to industrial workers In the United States and 
the wages received by industrial workers In many foreign countries* 
the difference would be still more striking. 

The proponents of the trade-treaties program attempt to make 
It appear that we have not been injured as a result of imports 
caused by lowering tariff duties. Perhaps one reason why Imports 
have not been heavier is because so large a proportion of the 
workers in European and Asiatic countries during the past few 
years have been engaged in making war materials. But with the 
return of peace, which for the good of humanity and civilization 
we trust may be hastened, the situation will be altered. 

POURING MILK INTO A FULL BUCKET 

It Is important to bear In mind the fact that even comparatively 
small surpluses, whether due to Imports or to overproduction at 
home. Infallibly operate to demoralize market prices. 

As a boy on the farm I early learned that one could not safely 
carry a bucket brimful of milk without spilling a little on the 
barn floor. Pour out a quart or two and the difficulty is removed. 
Pour In an extra pint and nothing can stop the overflow. The 
same thing holds true of market conditions. I have seen a single 
shipment of butter arriving in New York affect the price as far 
west as Chicago and cost the producers possibly millions of dollars. 
Yet the people of New York could probably have eaten the entire 
shipment of butter within 24 hours If It had been equitably dis¬ 
tributed among them. Even the mere threat of Imports In the 
face of market gluts at home cannot fall to have prloe-depresslng 
effects. 

Reference has already been made to the many ways in which the 
European war has defeated the workings of existing trade agree¬ 
ments, We maintain that with all the world a tinder box and the 
future shrouded in imcertalnty this is not the time to enter into 
any more reciprocal-trade agreements that are to run for a period 
of 3 years. 

OFFICIAL STATISTICS REFUTE CLAIMS 

Labored efforts have been made by the supporters of the recipro¬ 
cal-tariff program to persuade the farmers of this country that they 
have been benefited by It. However, It can be proved by official 
statistics of the Government that such is not the case. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, the lost full year 
before the reciprocal-tariff program went into effect, our exports of 
farm commodities totaled $787,343,000. Our farm exports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, amounted to $682,962,000. This 
shows a loss of farm exports of $104,381,000. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, our Imports of farm 
commodities totaled $838,962,000. For the fiscal year ending June 
SO, 1939, farm imports amounted to $998,616,000. This shows an 
increase In Imports of $169,664,000. 

Speaking only of competitive Imports, there was an increase of 
$67,625,000 in 1939, as compared with 1934. 

There is more Involved in the question under discussion than 
tariff duties and imports and exports, along with the effects that 
our policies relating to foreign trade may have upon the American 
people. It Is a question that goes to the very roots of our system 
of representative government. 

If Congress, by extending the Trade Agreements Act for another 
period of 3 years, should sanction the theory that it Is not com¬ 
petent to legislate on the tariff, Is It not reasonable to suppose that 
the idea may progressively gain currency that it Is not to be trusted 
to legislate on any matter whatsoever? Certainly, If this delegation 
of legislative power is to be renewed, the blU should be amended 
so as to provide for congressional approval of all trade treaties 
that In the future may be negotiated. Since, under the Con¬ 
stitution. all revenue legislation must originate in the House, It 
should have the right to pass on such treaties as well as the Senate. 
We must be fair to all sections of the country and to every group 
of our people. While we believe in a spirit of amity and good will 
among nations, our first duty Is to the people of the United States. 
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Whose market is this? Who hes the first elalm to the pur- 
^ Amerlcfi? Who in it that mxist pay the taxes? 
Upoh whose back recta the pay rolls and the relief rolls of the 
Itouhlio? Who is It that must defend the fiag? It is the people 
of the United fitates. tiet us be just to them before we seek to be 
fenerous to the rest of the world. 

Relation^ of the United States to Present World 
Conflict 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ADDBBSS BY JUIXIS ALBERT W. JOHNSON 

Mr. DAVtS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Hxcosn an address de¬ 
livered by the Honorable Albert W. Johnson. United States 
district Judge, middle district of Pennsylvania, to the lions 
C?lub, Scranton, Pa.. January 23. 1940, entitled ‘‘The Duties 
and Responsibility of the United States in the Present World 
Conflict.^ 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

A heavy responilblUty reata at this time on any person who 
addresses so intelligent. Influential, and representative a body of 
men, whose organization extends throughout and beyond our 
entire country with such opportunity to Influence the public 
opinion of our people. This responsibility requires a speaker not 
only to select a vital subject but also to think correctly and to 
speak spectflcally and not in platitudes and generalities. 

With much of the world now at war threatening the entire 
world, It Is necessary that public opinion in our own country— 
the greatest Nation on earth—be patriotically and Intelligently 
formed so that our position In this great conflict may be right. 

I have, therefore, decided to address you on the subject. "*The 
Duties end Responsibility of the United States in the Present 
World Conflict/' 

What Is and shall be our duty In relation to this conflict depends 
upon the Issues involved, the progress of the struggle, and the 
results upon civilization. If this war Involved a mere local Issue 
and struggle, not affecting the nations generally, our obligation 
would be different from our duty if Justice, liberty, religion, and 
civilization were Involved. It, therefore, becomes necessary to de¬ 
termine the Issues and the probable and possible results of the 
conflict to determine our obligations to ourselves and to the 
civilizations of the world. 

The main issues of the war now appear definitely defined. On 
the one side we see arbitrary, dlctorlal, and tyrannical governments, 
with no regard for the rights of Innocent and Independent nations, 
attacking and conquering without cause, by force and violence 
and with no respect for agreements, treaties, and International 
laws, spuming Justice, liberty, religion, and the principles of democ¬ 
racy and free government. 

On the other side we see democracies and free government 
which respect agreements, treaties, moral codes, international law 
JiMtlce, Uberty, religion^ and the rights and freedom of independent 
states. 

It is then abiitrary governments and tyranny against democracy 
Justice, and liberty; conquest by force and violence against settle¬ 
ment by Justice and law: atheism and brute force against liberty 
and religion. In such a struggle with such Issues involved, affect¬ 
ing aU natlona of the world and civilizations for all time to come 
a great people like the United States cannot keep their light under 
a bushel; they cannot cry peace, peace, when there is no peace; 
they cannot cringe and say it is none of our concern; they must 
take their stand on the aide of right or fall in their mission in 
the world; they must serve themselves and mankind, or go the 
vrw of parting nations that fail in times of trial. 

we have heard and read much since the war began urging us 
to do our duty to general terms but UtUe or no advice or deflnHlon 
of whai are our duties. 

our duties and obligations He first on the home front, and 
secondly on the foreign front. On the home front we must first 

g ut our national house in order, U we are to be strong and live 
3 the language of the Constitution, we must '^estabUah Justice* 
Ineure domestic tranquUUty, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blesstogz of libnty to ouxseivee and our posterity"; and, 
secondly, we must provide for the common defense by maintaining 
an adequate army and an Invtocible navy. 

In 1919, more than 30 years ago. at the request of some friends, 1 
pmpared a plan of legialatloii to put our house in order, 


which was then discussed to four separate articles to the Phila¬ 
delphia Public Ledger. This plan was sent to the President, his 
Cabinet, and all the Members of the National Congress: to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, his cabinet, and to all members of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. This program, necessary then and nec¬ 
essary now, Included legislation to restrict Immigration so as to 
maintain a high and patriotic standard of citizenship; to secure 
the birth of normal children by preventing parenthood of all who 
are mentally, morally, and physically defective; end by teaching 
the parents principles of health: to provide that children shall be 
reared imder healthful conditions by proper and efficient medical 
Inspection and treatment and by making their environments sani¬ 
tary; to provide for the establishing of best possible system of 
education covering the physical and moral development of the 
pupil as well as the mental; to provide for the securing to all 
citizens the fullest Justice posslhle and the economic and social 
square deal. 

The economic and social square deal includes the right of private 
property and individual initiative; a reasonably large income tax 
on large Incomes and a reasonably large toherltanoe tax on large 
estates; a more Just and equitable administration of wealth through 
such means as a shorter week and a shorter day for labor, work¬ 
men's compensation, unemployment insurance, adequate old-age 
and widows' pensions; efficient management and control of public- 
service companies and the maintenance of fair rates either by 
efficient and thorough Government regulations or miinlclpal owner¬ 
ship and control; through Government regulation of banks, both 
State and Federal; the regulation of all corporations and the 
issuance and sale of their stocks with sufficient Government con¬ 
trol that the incomes will not be squandered but used for the 
benefit of the owners of stocks. 

Through the above plan and program of legislation and admin¬ 
istration this Nation will present to the world not only the best 
form of government but the most successful in Its service to all 
people. 

On our home front, secondly, it Is necessary to establish and 
maintain an adequate Regular Army of the highest efficiency, with 
a strong National Guard in every Btate; an air force second to 
none; also, a Navy strong enough to defend our country against 
all navies or combination of navies that might attack us This 
development and condition of the home front will not only make 
our own people prosperous, happy, and patriotic, but will secure 
the respect of all peoples of the world and make us a most power¬ 
ful nation, able to demand and secure our rights everywhere with 
a voice and influence of overwhelming power for good in times of 
peace as well as in times of war. 

On the foreign front it is our duty, first, to support the right 
Bide by unequivocal statements and resolutions; secondly, by ex¬ 
tending assistance of all necessary materials to the nations fight¬ 
ing lor Justice, liberty, and independence, and withholding the 
same from the aggressor nations denying Justice and destroying 
liberty and Independent nations by force and violence- and 
thirdly. If necessary to protect the world, including ourselves’ from 
being overcome by force and violence, actually to assist the' right 
side with all our power on land, sea, and air. 

First, then, on the foreign front, we must encourage the right 
and denounce the wrong. Our approval of the things that are 
right in this great struggle and our condemnation of the wrong 
will give tremendous help to the side struggling for Justice, liberty, 
and self-government, and it will be a tremendous weight' against 
the nations attempting by force and violence to destroy these prin¬ 
ciples of civilization. There Is a moral order In this world and 
When moral and spiritual Influences are exerted they may be deci¬ 
sive, These moral and spiritual Influences are the Invisible and 
invincible powers of God working in favor of right. It Is our duty 
to this war not to be neutral in thought nor word, but to speak 
out for the right and against the wrong and not to waiver but to 
do It now from every quarter. If we are to respect ourselves as 
individuals and as a nation in the face of wrong, we cannot and 
dare not be quiet; if we are to do our duty, we must make our 
voice heard In no uncertain terms. 


In the second place, on the foreign front, we must do more than 
talk; we must encourage the right and condemn the wrong- we 
must extend all possible aid. short of war, under the principles and 
rules of international law; we must supply medicine, Sothing 
equipment, and every possible assistance, and withhold the same 
from the aggr^om and wrongdoers. Our moral support extended 
and our material aid thus fully given, as neoessary, to the right side, 
and our withholding and withdrawing aid from the wrong side 
may be sufficient to overcome the aggressor nations and to bring 
victory to the nations fighting for right and to bring peace to 
the World. 


^ sufficient and we discover 
support, the aggressor nations are 
« force and violence to overcome the democracies and free 

oountrlM of the world and to destroy justice, liberty, religion, 
totematlonal law, and civilization, and are determined to extend 
tiieir sway over the world, then It will be necessary for us actually 
to engage with aU our power to the war on the side of right and 
a^lvely ^th all our power to defend clvUlzaUon lor oursi^es and 
the world. 


I do not overlook the seriousness of war. the cost In blood and 
^ from chUdhocd with solcttera of the 

«^1 War on both sides. X followed closely the Boer War In flouth 
Mrix», the Bpatosh-American War, the Buislan-Japaneee War, and 
the Great World War. 
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My father wa» a member of the Union Army at the age 17. 
TWO Of my aone were in the World War in Franoe, one at the age 
of 16, one In the Battle of Argonne; my eon-ln-law, Carl A. Sohug. 
one of the Aneet young men I have ever known, waa a first lleu« 
tenant in the Smnty-eeventh American Division, one of the 
Amt on the batUeAelds of ftanee; twice aeriously wounded in 
BCtioh, who, after a short but brilliant career as district attorney 
and lawyer, died as a result of these woxmds. Of my 11 children, 
8 are boye-^ At mentally, morally, and jAiysloally. Six are now 
of auAlcient age for mllit^ service and the other 2 will he old 
enough if the war lasts a tew years. 

Peace must not be purchased at the price of slavery. The great¬ 
est teacher of the world did not bring such peace, but the peace 
that comes from duty well done, the establishment of liberty and 
righteousness and the destruction of injustice and sin. He said; 
“Think not that I come to send peace on earth; I come not to send 
peace, but a sword." 

The Christian life He Introduced gave battle at once to evil and 
slavery, and jras destined, Anally, to overcome sin and slavery, and 
to establish^n their place righteousness throughout the earth. 
Beal peace for individuals and nations is not the peace of freedom 
from struggle and conflict but the peace which comes from duty 
courageously performei^ 

Nathan Hale, a youiy student at Tale, captiued and about to 
die in the American Revolution, regretted that he had but one 
life to give for his country. Patrick Henry, in the Virginia As¬ 
sembly in 1776, in the most famous of ell his orations, said; "Is 
life BO dear, or peace so sweet, as to be poirchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it. Almighty God. I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, ^ve me liberty or give me 
death." 

During the war of Independence, the town of Woodstock, In the 
Shenandoah Valley, a region settled by Germans, was the scene of 
an act of inspiring patriotism. Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, a German 
Lutheran minister, who in his youth had served with the dragoons 
in Germany, addressing his congregation, said that there was a time 
to pray and to preach, but also one to fight. This time had come. 
"Therefore, whoever loves freedom and his new fatherland, let him 
follow me." Then taking off his ministerial robe, under which he 
wore the uniform of an officer, he buckled a sword about his waist, 
and amidst indescribable enthusiasm, while drums were beating in 
front of his church, he enlisted 162 men In the Revolutionary 
Army. Rev. and Gen. Peter Muhlenberg left a brilliant military 
record and gained the intimate friendship of George Washington 
and Patrick Henry. 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, a peasant girl, a mere child, a 
devout Christian, and a lover of peace, led the armies of Prance to 
victory. Creasy, in his Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, calls 
her "the truest heroine the world has ever seen." 

Creasy speaking of the siege of Orleans and the deliverance of 
France from her enemies by Joan of Arc, stated "Seldom has the 
extinction of a nation's independence appeared more inevitable than 
was the case in France, when the English invaders completed their 
lines around Orleans 423 years ago. A series of dreadful defeats 
had thinned the chivalry of France, and daunted the spirits of her 


BUiUiClO. 

"Joan's heart was sorely troubled at the thought of the fate of 
Orleans, and her voices now ordered her to leave her home, and 
warned her that she was the instrument chosen by Heaven for 
driving away the English from that city and for taking the Dauphin 
to be anointed King at Rhelms." • • • 

Leading the troops of Prance to battle and victory, Joan of Arc 
describes how she fed them; "I used to say to them, 'go boldly in 
among the English and then I used to go boldly in myself." • • • 

After She had saved her country, she was captured by the enemies 
of her country, and cruelly and wickedly burned at the stake. She 
lost her physical and earthly life in serving a great cause, but she 
maintained her spiritual life, and is now and forever shall be. one 


of the saints. 

What then Is the peace we seek? It Is not the peace that comes 
from freedom from toll and struggle, but the peace of honor; the 
peace of righteousness: the peace which comes to individuals and 
nations In the service of a good cause, facing danger and even 
death for the things that ore right and the things that are Just—in 
national aflalra, for justice and liberty. Such peace came to Nathan 
Hale, Patrick Henry. Peter Muhlenberg, and the Maid of Orleans. 

But it is said this Is not our war and we cannot be affected by the 
result. But it is our war, a war affecting Europe. Asia, Africa, and 
the islands of the sea in which the powers of darkness are battling 
with the powers of light; in which wickedness and despotism are 
destroying by violence Justice, liberty, and chrlstlanltr. our war just 
as much as the war of those actually and directly now engaged. 

The history of the world clearly shows that the results of the 
decisive battles Influenced the history of the whole world. 


Creasyi In his Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, opens his 
desertption of the Battle of Mamthon in the following words: "Two 
thousand three hundred and forty years ago a council of Athenian 
officers was summoned on the slope of one of the mountains that 
overlook the plains of Marathon, on the eastern coast of Attica. The 
Immediate subject of their meeting was to consider whether they 
should give battle to any enemy that lay encamped on the shore 
beneath them; but on the result of their deliberations depended not 
merely the fate of two armies but the whole future progress of 
human clvllleatlon." ^ ^ 

Ten tboxifsnd Athenians and 1,000 Plataeans attacked 100,000 
Vedes and Persians and by their ffidll and courage won the Battle 
LXXXVI—App-2B 


of Marathon^ The Athenians^ Instead of being led into slavery, 
achieved their liberty and Independence and preserved and cid^ended 
a niperior eivUtzation for the whole human race. 

There were other such battlea—the Battle of Tours, in whloh 
Ghsrlea Martel rescued our anoeators from the civil and rehgkitis 
yoke of the Mohammedans; the Battles of Saratoga and York&vm. 
which secured after 6 long years of war the liberty and independence 
of America; the Battles of Gettysburg and Vicksburg, which pre¬ 
served '*govemment of the people, byjhe people, and for the peo]^*' 
But it is said we went into the World War and gained nothing. 
This statement is frequently heard and is most fallaclotxs. Had the 
Prussian military despotism conquered the democracies of the Old 
World, she would have destroyed France and SIngland, and enriched 
herself from the wealth of the British and Fmnoh Empires, and 
built up such an army and navy as would have overcome all of the 
Old World and placed the New World in constant peril. 

It Is said we must have peace, but peace cannot be secured by 
compromise with evil. Justice cannot be compromised with in¬ 
justice; liberty and tyranny cannot be compromised; atheism and 
Christianity cannot be compromised; independence and slavery 
cannot be compromised; civlllaation and barbarism cannot be 
compromised. The aggressor nations will not listen to reason and 
yield and thus this war must go on and be fought out to a con¬ 
clusion which must end right when justice and liberty prevail. 
Just settlements must and will then be effected, and many, if not 
all, of the causes of war must and will be removed, and peace will 
be established and a better world created. Our Nation must help 
to make and maintain this righteous peace and the better world. 

It Is said such a war will be too costly for us. Let us here recall 
a statement of the great Prime Minister of England, David 
Lloyd George, in one of his great orations during the World War: 
"It Is not what a nation gains but what a nation gives that makes 
it great"; and let us recall what the greatest of all teachers said; 
"It is written, man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 

Property and money and things material are temporary and 
pass away, but justice and things spiritual are eternal, for which 
individuals and nations should struggle and sacriflee. It was the 
courage and sacrifice of Nathan Hale. Patrick Henry, Peter Muh¬ 
lenberg, George Washington, and their comrades that gave us our 
liberty and Independence and self-government. 

In the great Battle of Trafalgar. In which the life of the British 
Empire was at stake. Admiral Nelson placed on his flagship this 
motto for all British sailors and soldiers: "England expects every 
man to do his duty." When Nelson had received a mortal wound 
and the ^ttle was over and the victory won for England, he called 
Captain flardy to his side, placed a kiss on his brow, and said, "X 
die happy, because Z have done my duty." 

May it never be said of us that we cried, Peace! Peace! to escape 
cost and danger and death, hut that we have always served jus¬ 
tice, liberty, and civilization. Our country will then deserve to 
live, and "government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from this earth." 

Dinner in Honor of National President of American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OP PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an address delivered by the 
eminent Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. OurriY] at a 
dinner given by the Philadelphia hosiery workers in honor 
of Alexander McKeown, recently elected national president 
of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, at Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., January 27, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It gives me great pleasure to join with you in honoring Alexander 
McKeown, recently elected national president of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers* Most of you know Mr. McKeown 
much better than do I, but I can join with you in paying tribute 
to him because I know that vdien the labor movement offeiB 
hpmage to an individual they are not so much honoring the Indi- 
vidual as the principles for which he has fought. 

And, tn the labor movement, the principles for which Alexander 
McKeown has fought for the past 30 years are principles which 
today stand out as the fotmdation stone upon which a greater 
labor movement is being built. 
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Zt l8 not unusual to find uxUon leaders who have served the 
membership for 80 years, hut to find that during that time they 
have been able to continue in an aggressive fight for political and 
economic principles which are for the first time being accepted 
Is outstanding. 14 r. MoKeown comes within the latter clasBlfloatlon. 

As a leader of t^ hosiery workers of Philadelphia, of this State, 
and now of the Nation, Mr. MoKeown has represented those pro¬ 
gressive principles. Zt is perhaps only natural that 1 should speak 
more of political evente than those concerned with ooUeotlve bar¬ 
gaining, as I am more at home with them, and I know that unlike 
many other trade unionists who close their eyes to what was 
happening In the political field, Mr. McKeown always made political 
activities an Important part of his labor activities. 

The Philadelphia Local of the Hosiery Workers Union, under his 
leadership, was In the forefront of every battle for prowesalve 
political action, both in the State of Pennsylvania and the city 
of Philadelphia. During these times, this organization, perhaps 
the largest single local union in the State, was well represented in 
Harrisburg whenever any question affecting labor came before the 
legislature. And It carried its interest in labor political action to 
the ballot boxes where It belonged. The members of the local had 
heard their president stressing the Importance of political action 
If the union was to get for Its members all that they deserved. 

The very wise policies Inaugurated and carried out by Mr, Mc¬ 
Keown have been continued and even expanded by the organization 
through its present leadership. 

Today It is commonplace to talk of political action by labor, but 
it is only commonplace because of trade-unionists like Alexander 
McKeown, who started to talk about It SO years ago. 

I am deeply moved and touched, Mr. Leader, by your personal 
expression of confidence and your willingness to support my candi¬ 
dacy for the Senate this year. I shall endeavor to prove worthy of 
your loyalty and pledge my unswerving support of all measures 
designed to Improve the conditions under which men and women 
work and to bring labor a larger share of the wealth it creates. 

Much more impressive than this promise of assistance in my cam¬ 
paign is the recent action of your union urging our great President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to yield to the demands of at least 
two-thirds of the Nation and allow his name to be placed on the 
ballot next November. 

It is entirely right and proper that working men and women take 
the lead in this growing demand that President Roosevelt again 
stand for reelection. Never In the history of our own or any other 
country has the lot of the working people been so rapidly and so 
tremendously improved as here in America since March 1933. 

No President, not even Jackson or Lincoln, has beesi more de¬ 
voted to the Interest and welfare of the men and women who work 
with their hands. No one who remembers that bitter winter of 
and regards conditions in our Nation today will’ wonder 
that labor, almost to a man, wants President Roosevelt to run 
again. 

His opponents, standing disconsolate, with the spears and lances 
they have hurled against him lying shattered at their feet, cannot 
understand the hold Mr. Roosevelt has on the hearts of America. 
That lack of understanding of the human heart, its alms and 
aspirations, its hopes and fears. Its faith and doubt, its coinage 
and Its despair. Is responsible for the starile, lifeless, cynical politi¬ 
cal creed they profess. 

Their whole philosophy of government Is negative. Their out¬ 
look upon life gloomy. Their counsels are those of despair. 

They are motivated by the doctrine of lalssez faire or, in plain 
English, the theory of let things alone. It was considered by 
advocates of this doctrine profanation of the temple of government 
to interfere while businessmen used labor as helpless pawns in their 
cutthroat competition. 

They proclaimed It un-American for government to Interfere 
with the ^'inalienable right*’ to sell the public worthless stocks and 
bonds. They considered It a violation of the spirit of 1776 for 
government to Insure bank deposits. Incidentally, a large bank 
has Just closed in your city, yet no depositor lost a penny. I’m in¬ 
clined to think that Philadelphians prefer the Roosevelt style of 
closing a bank to the Ooolldge-Hoover system of letting the banks 
hew to any line they wanted while the depositors fell by the way. 

When I endeavored through the Ouffey Coal Act to bring an end 
to chaos in that vital industry, to provide a basic foundation for 
coal prices, hours of labor, and wages in this nationally Important 
business, the Tory courts, the reactionary employers, the whole 
organized force of corporate wealth and privilege fell on that act 
with all the power they could bring to bear. 

That act averted a Natlon-^lde soft-coal strike. It brought new 
hope to a paralyzed industry. It pointed the way toward an In¬ 
telligent and comprehensive management of vast national re¬ 
sources. No matter. It was stricken down. 

We have tried again with a modified act. And If the obdurate 
few who now oppose it will give it wholehearted support it can be 
made a now charter of liberty for coal. 

My experience with the Guffey Coal Act has given me a startling 
demonstration of the warped and twisted mentalities that oppose 
needed reform to America. It is all right, according to these men, 
for ootporatlons to fix prices, to control wages and hours, to dis- 
reg^d national interests for the benefit of a few security owners. 

But let Government intervene to provide a fair opportunity for 
the Independent coal operator, the . man who deep underground 
dally risks life and limb to get the coal out and his wife who 
struggles to raise her family in the bleak, slate-gray country dT 
the coal regions, and the people who must buy coal to warm their 


homes or operate their factories, and such action becomes uncon¬ 
stitutional, oppressive, illegal, un-American, and other things not 
mentioned in polite society. 

If I may digress for a moment, I would call your attention to the 
fact that it was my pleasure only a few days ago, as chairman of 
the Committee on Imnes and Mining of the Senate, to help con¬ 
siderably in bringing about the passage of Senate bill 2420. This 
bill gives the Secretary of the Interior the right to Inspect all 
coal mines, an authority which has not previously been bad bv the 
Federal Government and which if It had been In effect, ve^ likely 
would have prevented the loss of some 90 lives in a West Virginia 
coal mine Just a short time ago. 

Labor knows full well where Its interests lie. Actions, not words, 
are the test which the workingman applies to the claims for sup¬ 
port which are now becoming so vociferous as election time draws 
near. 

Glance through any collection of quotations and take the subject 
“Labor.” You will find a host of beautiful and flowery tributes 
to the man who tolls, numerous expressions regardlt^ the “nobility 
of labor” and the gratitude we all owe to those who make the 
goods we wear, the cars In which we ride, the stockings which adorn 
our womenfolk. 

But you will search almost In vain for^jpphasls upon the state¬ 
ment the greatest worker that ever llvetf^ve to the world. Here 
Is the pronouncement of the Carpenter of Nazareth, the Son of 
God who knew what It meant to work long hours at the bench, 
“The workman Is worthy of hls hire.” 

There Is the whole philosophy of life. “The workman Is worthy of 
hls hire.” That Includes the whole conception of the dignity and 
value of labor, couched in a simple phrase that needs no Supreme 
Court to Interpret It. And I venture to say that the President In 
his attitude toward labor and Its problems has kept that statement 
always In his mind as the standard with which all legislative and 
executive action must be compared. 

The New Deal is largely an attempt to write Into our national 
laws and Into our national thinking this immortal phrase, “The 
workman is worthy of hls hire"; or, in modem parlance, “Labor 
deserves decent wages, protection against unconscionably long 
working days, proper conditions under which to work, a reasonable 
security against the hazards of unemployment, Industrial accident, 
unproductive old age." 

“The workman is worthy of his hire.” Being worthy of hls hire, 
the workman deserves to be treated on an equal basis in negotia¬ 
tions by hls employer, end the New Deal has seen to it that such 
equality is a fact and not a legal fiction. 

And so, under the leadership of our great President, this doctrine 
of the worth of labor has been translated Into concrete achieve¬ 
ment through the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Social BecuTlty 
Act. the Guffey Coal Act, the Wage and Hour Act, and allied 
legislation. 

May I point out that legislative recognition of these basic rights 
of labor carried with it the Justifiable expectation that labor will 
assume the corresponding responsibilities that accompany rights. 

The Nation, having written a new charter of freedom for labor, 
looks to union leaders for wisdom, discretion, and a Just regard for 
Interest of others In enforcing these rights. 

Never before have such responsibilities rested upon the shoulders 
of the union leaders, the elected representatives of the men and 
women who work in shops and mines and mills. The Nation is 
gratified whenever labor rises to Its new responsibilities and demon¬ 
strates qualities of true statesmanship. And the Nation Is gravely 
disturbed when labor leaders appear to act In arbitrary and captious 
manner. 

And as labor becomes more accustomed to the exercise of Its 
newly won rights, its leadership will be able to demonstrate that 
capacity for statesmanlike action which those of us who have 
fought for labor know It possesses. 

These legislative acts—the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
Social Security Act, the Wage and Hour Act, the Coal Act—fitted 
such obvious needs that they have almost overnight become part 
and parcel of our national thinking. 

You here In Philadelphia have had 60 years of experience with 
Republican administrative genius and I note that your funded 
debt takes 46 cents out of each tax dollar, that you are going to 
have to borrow about $60,000,000 more to save your water system 
from collapse, that your streets are in disrepair, and that your 
police and fire forces are undermanned and imde^aid. 

The papers have also carried news of the latest fnilt of Republi¬ 
can administrative genius—the IVa-percent wage tax. Every pay 
day you are being reminded of the governmental ability, the wise 
forethought, and the tender sentiments of the Republican Party 
for those who work. 

The Republican Party hates and despises the equitable principle 
of taxation based on ability to pay, broause such taxes are levied 
on those able to meet them. They welcome the opportunity to 
make, as they say, everybody tax-conscious by slappl^ such costs 
on the humble and poorly bald for the benefit of the men and 
women in the upper income brackets. 

And now the Republicans are going to nominate for the Senate 
the father of the wage tax, the partner in the firm that made 
$60,000 out of the gas-lease sale, that able and talented spokesman 
for wealth and privilege, Jay Cooke. He is a worthy successor to 
the henchmen of plutocracy who have so often represented Pennsyl¬ 
vania at Washington—Quay, Penrose, and Vare. 

Perhaps he will run on a platform calling for a national wage 
tax for America to bring to the Nation the doubtful benefits your 
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City 180W 80)078 imder I3ie nito Of tlie Wise and wealthy oot^-tcfwn 
mldenta who dominate and direct Fhlladelphla*B affalm. 

lA8t year a politically minded member of the judiciary waa 
elected Oovernor of Pennayleanla. Bacall his platfonn for a min* 
ute. He said that Just as soon as he turned the little New Deal 
out of Harrisburg proeperlty would return In increasing measure 
to Pennsylvania. Xjabar*8 fortunes would improve, taxes would be 
decreased, those on relief would get lair treatment, and everything 
would be perfect “In this best of all possible worlds.** 

What happened? Pennsylvania lags behind the reet of the Na¬ 
tion In the recovery produced by the national admlnlstrationu 
Labor has lost the charter of liberty the Barle administration pro¬ 
vided In the 1037 State Labor Belatlons Act and the standards of 
worlunen'B compensation, raised to decent levels under the Demo¬ 
crats, were lowered by a new act written by oounsel for the com- 
pensatlon-insuranoe companies. 

Not a tax has been repealed nor a levy lowered. When the 
Governor calls his special session new taxes will have to be im¬ 
posed to meet the relief load. Already the Governor has opened 
the way, he thinks, by blaming the W. P. A. for the State's 
difficulties. 

The men and women on relief have been reduced to the level 
of chattel slaves by being compelled at the whim of a politically 
appointed county relief board to work on various projects to 
“earn** their miserably small relief check each week. 

The last decision of this arbitrary and cruel chief executive Is 
to deprive men, losing their jobs, of relief during the period they 
are waiting for imemployment compensation to begin. “Workmen 
should save their money.** the Governor and his supporters declare. 

1 wonder how much the Governor would save on an Income of 
$16 a week with a wife and 5 children to clothe, house, and 
feed? Not enough to carry such a family 4 more weeks with no 
Income at all. 

This marvelous feat of administrative engineering saved $20,000 
for the State. That $20,000 means life or death to living men and 
women. 

The Governor prates of loss of W. P. A. funds. The attitude 
of Philadelphia Is largely the answer. The Republican genlxises 
who direct your city are so fearful that a Democrat may get work 
that they refused to make available the small sums the Federal 
Government requires from sponsors of projects. And so. although 
there are hundreds of ^ousands of dollars available for W. P. A. 
here, your city fathers decline to use them and. naturally, the 
quota of Jobs for the State Is lowered. 

Our Republican Governor has given us, I say. a perfect picture 
of what we may expect should the Democratic administration not 
be returned to office. We shall see elimination of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, the destruction of the Wage and Hour 
Act, restriction of the Social Security Act, nullification, If not 
repeal, of the legislation governing the securities exchanges, and 
perhaps most Important of all, appointment of men to judicial 
posts whose philosophy Is that of many corporation lawyers and 
big business generally. 

Our Republican Governor Is not the only shining example of 
what we may expect if the Republicans win this year. 

Look across our western border to neighboring Ohio. Are you 
gratified by the picture of a Governor sitting on a $8,000,000 State 
surplus, willing that men and women should starve in Cleveland 
and Toledo rather than destroy his hard-won niche as a budget 


balancer? 

The Governor of Ohio and his cohorts cannot see that President 
Roosevelt has been fighting as cruel and as desperate an opponent 
as any nation has ever faced—starvation, disease, despair, loss of 
hope, loss of faith In democracy. He has spent whatever may be 
necessary to make the American people strong, to restore their faith 
In their Government, and their hope for fuller and richer lives. 

Under his wise and courageous leadership a defeated, discouraged, 
despondent people has been relnvlgorated. Bo notable has been 
the recovery that the titans of business and finance who crept to 
Washington in the dork days of 1938 to beg his help now feel strong 
enough to growl and snap at the man who saved them. 

Democracies, they say, are ungrateful. But the steady and st-xing 
hold the President has on the hearts of our countrymen gives the 
He to this platitude. The recent poll of national opinion Which 
showed more votes for Roosevelt than for all the other leading 
Republican and Democratic candidates combined is startling jiroof 
of this deep-rooted affection. 

Such faith, sustained In the face of unrelenting editorial attack, 
unceasing criticism, perpetual sniping at his urogram, underhanded 
efforts to smear and destroy his administration, are proof positive 
of the wisdom of his course. 

You men and women in Philadelphia who remember how recently 
this city was an open-shop town and know the tremendous progress 
toward unionlEation of business and Industry here do not have to 
be told that the New Deal works. 

Newspaper men and women In Philadelphia who recall the wage 
scale of reporters, rewrite men, photographers, copy readers, and 
that mainstay of the paper, the district men, know full well that 
it was the impetus of the New Deal which mads the guild possible 
and won for them the standards of pay they now enjoy. 

Philadelphia was once a great textile city. It lost many of Its 
mills to the low-pay rates of other communities. Not foreign com¬ 
petition, but American depressed wage levsla spelled , ndn for this 
great Industry here. The administration’s efforts to raise Income 
tevels in those other sections of our Nation has been of Immeagun^ 
value to thla industry in your great cltj. 


Tbs benefits^ the New Deal oome in strange wwfa. Ai^iokes- 
man for the anthracite Industry told a friend of mine how tbe,|IOw 

d dollar devaluatton had helped hla oompany^e business by mak- 
-—- for his company to sell coal abroad for the first time 

*T hate to admit It,** he said, *'but Rooaevslt did more to help our 
buelnees than any President we have had for years.'* 

America loves pfesldent Roosevelt for a very simple and xtnder- 
standable reason. Our people know ttxat day and night, week In 
and we^ out, from month to month, and year to year, the Presi¬ 
dent is workmg for the Intssest of all the people. 

Do you remember the story of Solomon who was told he could 
have anything he wanted? He prayed for “an imderstandlxui 
heart” 

The Lord has bestowed on our President such a heart, such a 
love for mankind, for the poor and lowly as will as the wise and 
exalted. His great sympathies extend beyond ail Umltations of 
race, color, or creed. 

And that great heart beats In tune with the heart of America. 
He knows and understands the aspirations and hopes of our people. 
He sees clearly their needs and their deslrea. He has ever sou^t 
to use his great power for the betterment of mankind. 

How simply and yet how beautifully the President summed up 
his political creed in his message last week to the White Houso 
Conference on Children in a Democracy. 

“1 believe with you,** he said, “that if anywhere in the country 
any child lacks opportunity for home life, health protection, educa¬ 
tion. or moral and spiritual development, the strength of the Nation 
and its ability to cherish and advance the principles of democracy 
is weakened. * * • May the security and happiness of every 

boy and girl in our land bo our concern, our personal concern, from 
now on.“ 

There you have It. The President believes that none of us has 
the right to rest, to withdraw from the political fray, to retire 
while any one of our citieens is denied the blessings our democracy 
Is capable of bringing to him. 

And so I think we can, with due propriety, go to the President 
and say with full respect but deep conviction; 

“Mr. President, we earnestly ask you to continue to furnish the 
leadership we have found so stimulating and valuable in our fight 
fOT a better life for our people. We ask you to lay aside yomr 
natural desire for well-earned rest and to continue your life of 
service to America and the world. 

“We feel that we ere on the threshold of a great, new adventure 
for America, an adventure in making democracy continue to work. 
None but you can give the country the sense of confidence It needs 
as it embarks on this new course. 

“Mr. President, America wonts you. America needs you. You 
simply must permit us to reelect you for 4 more productive and 
happy years.” 


The Gold and Silver Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Memdap, Janmrp 29, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN O. TOWNSEND, JR., OP DELAWARE 


Mr. TAPT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record the address 
delivered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. TownsbndI, 
at Wilmington, Del., on January 27, 1940, to the Del-Mar-Va 
Press Association. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Del-Mar-Va Press Association, 
ladles, and gentlemen, the newspapermen 1 meet in Washington 
are always looking for something to write home about, and I pre¬ 
sume that you, too, are on the watch for matters of public concern. 
Therefore, I am going to take the lid off a pretty kettle of fish 
which we all put on the stove a few years ago and then complacently 
forgot about. 

1 refer to our gold-and-sUver problem, which la pushing us down 
a one-way street. 

Our bullion poUcy contains a threat to the value of every dollar 
of this Nation's bank deposits, and Imperils the purchasing power 
of every cent of oiirrency held by the public. It Is therefore a 
matter of real and very direct slg^ilficanoe to every man. woman, 
and In tlie land. 

This problem la so largo and It has so many facets that all I can 
hope to do In a few mlnutee this afternoon is to indicate its 
dimensions. 
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All of U8 here know that this country during recent years has 
received vast amounts of foreign bullion, for which foreigners have 
received billions of dohara in exchange. This situation, without 
question, has constituted a tremendous boon to the outside world. 
During these recent years every foreign country possessing or min¬ 
ing gold or silver has been enabled by our policy to sell those 
metaifi to us with no limit as to quantity, and sell them, moreover, 
for a greater real return than it could obtain anywh^e else. 

These benefits have gone to sellers of gold and silver quite Indis¬ 
criminately. There is absolutely no favoritism about our policy. 
It showers dollars abroad entirely without reference to nationality, 
color, politics, or redprooity. Mexican gold and Mexican silver are 
given as warm a welcome as Canadian or Australian. By our policy 
we help Japan as well as China, Russia as well as Great Britain, 
Germany as well as Italy. 

Certainly there is a queer inconsistency between our ardent desire 
to give embattled FixUand every possible assistance and our con¬ 
tinuous purchase of any or all gold mined In Russia, which Is now 
the world’s second largest gold-producing country. Since Russia 
mines about $175,000,000 of gold a year, our policy helps Russia 
many times as much as we have been able to help Finland. Surely 
our purchasing of gold and silver from Japan is not harmonious 
with our $25,000,000 loan to China or with our Japanese policy. 
Something Is definitely screwy about such careless philanthropy. 

Listen to what the commercial counselor of the British Embassy 
In Washington reported to his Government In 1936. He said: “It 
Is impossible to estimate the indirect profits and stimulation to 
trade and Industry which the United States gold policy has brought 
to other countries. The high price placed on gold and unlimited 
purchases by the United States of America are largely responsible 
for the remarkable prosperity of the Union of South Africa." 

That is the end of the quotation. 

Picture the situation in South Africa, the world’s foremost gold- 
prcducing region: Over 360,000 persons, kalllrs and whites, busily 
ransacking the bowels of the earth for the yellow metal which we 
BO conveniently purchase. In South Africa it costs $20.29 on the 
average to produce gold—and it would cost much less if they would 
be willing to work their high-grade ores—while we buy it for 
$36 an ounce. 

The wide spread between production costs and selling price has 
been a tremendous legislated Incentive to gold mining everywhere 
since we raised the price of gold 6 years ago. In 1933 the world 
mmed 25,400.000 ounces of gold. In 1938 it mined an estimated 
89,300.000 ounces, which means an Increase since 1933 of 64 percent. 
Since inflation of the price structure has not followed, mining costs 
remain low and the high rate of mine production promises to hold 
up indefinitely. 

Not only do our policies in effect put all the world’s gold mining 
and practically all the world’s silver mining on our pay roll. In 
buying up not only current production but also the gold and silver 
accumulations of past centuries, we make our mining dole to the 
world retroactive. 

Do not for a moment suppose that because a gold coin never 
actually gets into your pocket you are not helping pay the cost 
of this national policy. When America pays for gold and silver, 
you and I help pay—the farmer in the field, the factory hand, the 
housewife, the motorman, the newsboy, the reporter, and the edi¬ 
tor—all together pay for this great boon to the outside world. 

It is the policy of our Government to permit gold to be exported 
freely to any country which similarly allows gold to be sent here. 
On that we insist. But In paying $85 an ounce for all foreign gold 
without limit, we do not Insist that the selling country similarly 
engage to accept gold from us. 

No strings are tied to our gold purchases. What goes into that 
hole at Port Knox, where we store most of our gold, goes there for 
keeps. 

Tbe Treasury's present demand for foreign silver, of course, dates 
only from the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. But the unlimited 
market here for gold has been continuous throughout our history. 

Until 1983 we were always ready to pay $20.67 an ounce for any 
gold offered to the Government. Since 1934 we have been pay¬ 
ing $35. 

The point is, that we have always stood ready to buy gold. In 
other words, our adherence to traditional habits as well as our 
Increase in the price of gold have underlain the phenomenal migra¬ 
tion of the metals which is still under way. 

I hope you will not be bored if I cite Just a few comparative 
statistics. 

In 1929. that booming year of speculation, the Nation's entire 
activity was conducted on a gold base of about $4,000,000,000, Dur¬ 
ing the depression there was much mlst&kon talk about a short¬ 
age of gold. So, in 1934, it was decided to call $20 worth of gold 
$35. Thereby the value of our gold stock was Jumped by 69 percent, 
to more than $7,000,000,000. But that was only the beginning. 

Since devaluation of the dollar we have added to our national 
bullion hoard more gold, by actual weight, than was produced by 
the United States during the 146 years from 1793 to 1939. In those 
6 years we have acquired over twice as much gold as all the world’s 
mines produced from 1493 to 1850. 

Today we have $17,800,000,000 of gold. Think of It! This Is 
$13,600,000,000 more than we had at the beginning of 1934. If 
$4,000,000,000 of gold could carry the bloated credit structure of 
1920, you can imagine what the $17,800,000,000 of gold today could 
carry, to say nothmg of silver, which the law also counts as reserve 
money. Since 1934 we have Increased our monetary stock of silver 
from 690,000,000 ounces to 24K)0.000,000 ounces. 


And, because of the terms of the indefensible Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934, the more gold foreigners send us, the more silver the 
Treasury has to go out and buy. Actually more silver must still be 
bought under that treadmill law than when the act was passed In 
1934 

La^ year alone we paid foreigners $3,110,000,000 for gold and 
silver we did not need. Since January 1934 we have paid foreign¬ 
ers $11,026,000,000 for foreign silver and gold, not an ounce of 
which we had any use for. 

The $3,110,000,000 we paid out in 1939 for foreign bullion was 
$810,000,000 greater than our entire merchandise imports. 

Imports like rubber, tin, coffee, and silk are goods we can use: 
but under existing conditions the bullion is a perfect white ele- 
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In 1939 we sent abroad $3,100,000,000 worth of merchandise. It 
required more than 32,000 vessels and 1,616,000 freight cars to 
carry it away. If all this mountain of merchandise had been used 
to pay for bullion Imports, it would not have paid for all the 
bullion we bought from foreigners during the 12 months of 1939. 
The difference had to be made up in the form of American services, 
American securities, and American bank deposits. 

Just picture it—more than 32,000 ships and 1,600,000 freight 
cars could not carry away enough American wealth to pay for the 
useless gold and silver this country last year alone bought and 
paid for without a whimper. While the outside world prefers our 
goods to its gold, we evidently prefer its unwanted gold and silver 
to our own consumable goods. But we do not use the bullion we 
have. A large part of it is unneeded and idle. 

We now have enough bullion to pay out $237 in gold for every 
dollar of currency held by the public; only we do not redeem our 
citizens’ currency any longer. 

It is difficult to decide whether the internal or the external 
aspects of this bullion bubble will involve the greater ultimate 
loss. In the one case the loss is still in the future, whereas in the 
other the loss has been real, although camouilaged. Let me spell 
out what I mean. 


First, the internal loss. When gold and silver are exchanged at 
the Treasury for gold and silver certificates there Is thereby cre¬ 
ated money legally acceptable by the Federal Reserve System as 
security against member-bank credit. The Reserve System must 
accept them. Those certificates are “reserve material." Against 
them bankers may create credit by making loans, if they wish. 
They alone are the Judges. Bank credit may be pyramided against 
them as the bankers see fit. Their self-restraint is the only 
practical control. 

I am not trying to be an alarmist trying to predict the nature 
or timing of mass behavior when I point out to you the tre¬ 
mendous inflationary possibilities of the more than $5,600,000,000 
of excess reserves which our bullion policies have piled up. With 
no change in our present reserve requirements in the price of gold 
or silver, or in the amount of certificates Issued, the $6,600,000,000 
of excess reserves would support the virtual doubling of our present 
bank deposits, check-book money, the chief constituent of our 
money supply. 

Should there develop an increase in the volume of check-book 
money without a corresponding increase in the supply of goods 
and services offered, the domestic value of our dollar would undergo 
a shrinkage, damaging to the holders of savings deposits and life 
insurance, to wage earners and annuitants, and to the economic 
life of the entire land. If on top of this the public became ap¬ 
prehensive, if a flight from the dollar into goods occurred, the value 
of our money would tend to melt away. 

How this reserve situation has become progressively more serious 
is evidenced by three simple figures; 

In 1929 the member banks had $2,356,000,000 of reserves, while 
they owed the Federal Reserve System about $73,000,000. There 
were no excess reserves. 

In 1932, reserves were $2,500,000,000, and of this, due to the de¬ 
pression, about one-fifth was in excess of legal requirements. 

At the end of 1939, after 6 years of gold and silver buying, 
reserves totaled more than $11,600,000,000; and $5,200,000,000, or 
almost half, was in excess of legal requirements. On top of this 
$5300.000,000 (which since December has grown to more than 
$5,600,000,000) the Treasury holds “sterilized," but ready for use 
at a moment’s notlcs. more than $2,100,000,000 of gold and more 
than $1,500,000,000 monetary value of silver. This is explosive 
stuff. 

Yet we are adding to it every day from the billions still held 
In foreign banks or being mined and cheerfully sold to us. 

The Federal Reserve Board has publicly proclaimed Its helpless¬ 
ness to control this potentially destructive situation. 

The Internal losses and suffering which a destructive monetary 
and credit expansion would entail need no elaboration here. 
Suffice it to note that we firmly adhere to gold- and silver-buying 
policies whose effect Is to build up ever higher our unprecedented 
pile of monetary kindling vsrood. The law, moreover, makes pos¬ 
sible further revaluation upward of both the gold and the silver 
which we already have. The destructive internal potentialities 
are staggering. 

Externally, as I have said, the present gold and silver policies 
involve actual loss. That loss is disguised, yet it Is real. 

When foreign bullion comes here and the foreign sellers get dol¬ 
lars for It, those dollars may be used in three ways: To build up 
foreign bank deposits here; to be invested in securities or factories 
hm, or to buy American goods, pay lor American services, and 
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the like. In fact, the billlone of dollars of proceeds of the foreign 
metal sent here in recent 3rear8 have been used In all three ways. 

It Is true that the use of such foreign<^wned dollars to buy our 
motortrucks, our cotton, or our airplanes makes Jobs for Amer¬ 
icans. It makes export business. But it is also true that those 
American exports of goods constitute simply a means by which we 
pay for the forelp gold and silver. The gold and the exports are 
closely connected. According to the State Department, “for 1938 
and 1939 the relation of our commodity balance to our gold imports 
i^pears particularly close.*' 

If buying gold with our exports makes jobs for Americans now, 
will not the future sale of the gold unmake jobs here? Under our 
present policy are we just piling up depression for our children? 
Are we Just postponing a problem that clamors for consideration 
now? 

During the 6 years 1934-^9, as I stated a few moments ago. this 
country paid foreigners more than $11,000,000,000 (as much as the 
war debts) for gold and silver for which it has had absolutely no 
need or use. (The gold has been purchased at $35 an ounce; the 
silver at various artificial prices, always above what others would 
pay.) If we tried to sell this accumulation of bullion from our 
Fort Knox and West Point vaults within the next 6 years, or any 
other 6 years, we would be unable to dispose of it except at a tre¬ 
mendous loss. The salable value of our gold and silver stocks, 
therefore, is grossly exaggerated on the Treasury’s books. (I wish 
to make clear that the monetary values of gold and sliver are 
established by Congress, not the Treasury.) Concerning the gold, 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin states: *** * * it is of little value 

now and • * • its value In the future Is unpredictable.” The 

virtual worthlessness of the silver has been even more definitely 
attested by Chairman Marriner S. Eccles during the bearings on 
my biU (S. 786). 

If the situation were not so grave, It would be laughable. I am 
reminded of Gilbert and Sullivan’s famous song In their comic 
opera The Gondoliers. 1 regret I cannot sing It for you. but here 
is how it goes: 

“The end Is easily foretold, 

When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver or of gold, 

You long for simple pewter. 

“When you have nothing else to wear 
But cloth of gold or satin rare. 

For cloth of gold you cease to care. 

Up goes the price of shoddy.” 

Advocates of doing nothing about our statutory gold- and silver- 
buying policies express the fear that to cease buying the metals 
or to lower the price we pay for them will mean a serious loss 
In the value of our existing stocks of bullion. 

I make the point that the loss occurs at the time we give up 
wealth for those metals and not whenever the market prices of 
them decline. It is a fiction to value our immense silver stock 
at $1.29 an ounce when we could not sell It, even In relatively 
small quantities, at more than 20 cents an ounce. 

Likewise, it Is only fooling ourselves to think that because we 
give up $36 worth of goods for each ounce of gold our stock of 
the metal is worth $35 an ounce, or $17,800,000,000. At $35 an 
ounce we could not sell even 1 percent of our unprecedented gold 
hoard this year or during any year without the market entirely 
disappearing. Nor Is this a situation of wartime only. The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin predicts that the problem will be with us In¬ 
definitely. 

If the value of gold Is to melt away whenever we stop paying $36 
an ounce for the metal. It seems fair to conclude that It Is our pur¬ 
chases, and our purchases alone, which give gold the appearance of 
being worth $35 an ounce throughout the world. Does it seem 
logical to protect our present stake in Fort Knox gold only by pur¬ 
chasing more of the metal? Thereby we shall only he increasing our 

Imagine protecting the Government’s stake In cotton by buying 
still more cotton. 

There is 60 percent more gold In the world's monetary reserves 
today than In 1929, and the monetary value placed on It Is 
about 170 percent greater than It was in 1929. 

Although the world’s stock of gold has increased 60 percent since 
1929, the increase In the United States’ share of the world’s stock 
has been much more rapid. Only 6 years ago we held 30 percent 
of the world’s centrallrod gold. Today we hold more than twice 
as much, or 64 percent. 

Other countries are learning to get along without gold. No 
foreign currency other than Belgium’s Is on the gold standard 
today. Gold no longer circulates here or abroad. Even in jew¬ 
elry the use of gold has declined. The mint reports that In the 
7 years through 1938, in this country, old gold returned from 
the arts and manufactures exceeded new industrial demand for 
gold by $106,000,000. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If countries no longer base the domestic value of their curren¬ 
cies on bullion, how long will it he before they will decide to 
permanently discontinue accepting gold in settlement of inter¬ 
national debts? And then what will become of the value of our 
colossal gold hoard? 

I know that many Americans feel we should not look Into this 
problem now because our gold buying is helping the Allies. My 
interest in this problem, however, antedates the European war. 
It is not connected with the war. Almost a year ago 1 called for 


a congressional study of this question. And 1 have called atten¬ 
tion to the sliver fiasco repeatedly. 

If we want to help the Allies, that is a separate matter, and it 
should be fxiUy understood and decided on its merits openly. A 
forthright way to help the Allies would be to repeal the Johnson 
Act. In oalllj^ attention to this fact, however, I wish to make it 
clear that I am expressing no opinion on the desirability or unde¬ 
sirability of repeal of the Johnson Act. Whether or not the coun¬ 
try deslies to retain the Johnson Act has nothing to do with the 
question of examining those bullion poUoles which are so costly 
to us all. 

In these brief remarks I have been able only to suggest the 
nat\ire and magnitude of our present gold and silver problems. 
While I realise that any solution of the problem will be dU&oult, I 
do not think we Americans should sit supinely and wait lor the 
gold to move out or for silver to stop coming in. It Is Idle to hope 
that luck or some good fairy will solve this problem for us. No 
other country would do so. We should not. 

What 1 recommend is that Congress and all of us study the 
subject now, before we find ouzselves with all the world’s gold in 
our lap. I shall be glad to lend what help I can to such an Inquiry. 


Jackson Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. A. B. C3HANDLER, OF KENTUCKY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert In the Appendix of the Record a most able and elo¬ 
quent address delivered by the Senator from Kentucky CMr. 
Chandler] at the Jackson Day banquet held at Richmond, 
Va., on January 15,1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I am deeply grateful to the Democrats of Virginia for the invita¬ 
tion to visit again with them. I am not a stranger In Virginia, 
because some of the most pleasant memories of my whole life 
center in and around the Old Dominion State. It was here that I 
came before I ever embarked upon a career of politics to choose my 
life partner. Mrs. Chandler and I were married In the Ashcamp 
Baptist Church in Charlotte County, Va. Mr. Chemside, the genial 
clerk, furnished me the license, which must have been an excellent 
one, because it is still in full force and effect. My four children 
have the rich heritage which rightfully belongs to all descendants 
of Virginia. Their grandfather In Charlotte County, a strong Demo¬ 
crat, bore the name of Lee Watkins, and bore it with honor and 
distinction. 

I come tonight to speak of the life of Andrew Jackson particu¬ 
larly, the seventh President of the United States, and the Democrat 
who perhaps In all the years of the Illustrious history of our 
country has made the greatest contribution not only to his party 
but to his country as well. In speaking, to the t>emocratt of North 
Carolina a year ago, mindful of the desire of the people of North 
Carolina to claim, as they justly have a right to do, a share In the 
birthplace of this illustrious son of Democracy, I said that Andrew 
Jackson, the third son of Elisabeth Jackson, was horn on the 16th 
of March in the year 1767 In the Waxhaw country of North Caro¬ 
lina or “thereabouts.” The “thereabouts” was used to cover the 
posBlhillty of his having been horn In South Carolina. Born In 
misery, poverty, and obscurity, with fantastic courage, lightning 
nerve, and the will capable of astounding exploits that stimulated 
his followers and captivated a world of men, he was a true knight 
of the frontier. Efe was a pioneer American who literally broke his 
way through a virgin wilderness and helped establish a new order 
for the people of America. He represented during his whole lifetime 
the plain people, and he represented the qualities of which they 
were most proud. He served two terms as President, and there 
isn’t a single historian who will dispute the fact that he was the 
choice of the majority of the people In 1824, the year that John 
Quincy Adams was declared elected in his stead. In the elections 
of 1824 there were four candidates before the people—Andrew Jack- 
son, of Tennessee; John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts; William 
H. Crawford, of Georgia; and Henry Olay, of Kentucky. In the 
votes of the States Jackson had 99, Adams 84, Crawford 41, and 
Olay 37. Because no choice had been made by the people, although 
a majority of them had voted for Jackson, the election devolved 
upon the House of Representatives. Henry Olay, of Kentucky, who 
later became Secretary of State, threw his votes In the House of 
Representatives to Adams and accomplished the defeat of Andrew 
Jackson. A great deal of furor was created because of the fact that 
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in tbe States of Kentucky, Mlsiouii, and Ohio, ^ere Olay was the 
leading candidate, most people who had not voted tor Clay were 
practically unanlmoui In their support ot Jackson. Jackson re¬ 
tired to Tennessee and made no complaint with respect to the 
results of the Section. In the next succeeding election he defeated 
John Qulney Adams by an overwhelming majority. Even his bitter 
enemies said of him at the conclusion of his second term, *'He can 
be President for life Is he chooses.’* 

Andrew Jackson had many perplexing problems of Government 
during his day, just as we have today. Dwlng most of his admin¬ 
istration his fl^ts were concerned with organized money, but 
Jackson, during his whole lifetime, entertained the firm belief that 
public and private debts should not be entered into or agreed to 
beyond the ability of Individuals and governments to pay. He 
bore up irnder the attacks of his enemies which were kept up during 
all of nlB public career. He was called a spoilsman, but the record 
shows that he Insisted upon those who occupied public office being 
fit for the jobs they held. 

The Democrats of the. Nation are indebted to Andrew Jackson 
for the record of public service which he has left as our heritage. 
He represented not so much from the standpoint of education, be¬ 
cause the historians have undertaken to make of him an unedu¬ 
cated man. It la true that nothing survives to indicate the 
progress Andrew Jackson made In the classics. The oldest docu¬ 
ment found among his personal papers bears the date of March 22, 
1679, and gives some Insight into the extra curricular activities of 
a classical student enrolled in the Francis Cummings School. The 
memorandum was entitled ”How to Feed a Cock Before You Make 
Him Fight—Take and Give Him Some Pickled Beef Cut Fine.” 
While it Is said of him that he experimented with Latin declensions 
of which he remembered nothing, he became an authority on cock 
fighting. 

He represents today as he did In his own time the rugged char¬ 
acter and determination which helped to conquer a wild country 
during its early days. He represents the old South, not as a man 
of polish and educational attainments, but as a firm, rugged char¬ 
acter, determined in his desire to pursue the right course for the 
benefit of his countrymen. 

Today, with much of the world at war, with the leaders of the 
United States trying as best they can to avoid America’s involve¬ 
ment in the conflict, it is good again to see coming Into prominence 
In the affairs of our country the men of the South. The Jackson 
Day speeches this year have all tended to avoid a discussion of the 
problems of the people and to avoid a taking of sides in any of the 
controversial Issues of our day. 

I am glad, upon this occasion, to be able to name some of the 
men of the South who are being prominently mentioned as men 
capable of leading the destinies of the country in the years ahead. 
I speak with pride and affection of Harry Byrd of Virginia, Cordell 
Hull of Tennessee, and John Gamer of Texas. The problems ot 
the country today are not new. They are much the same as they 
have alwa^ been. We are still endeavoring, as were our fore¬ 
fathers when they framed the Constitution of the United States, to 
prothote the common defense, to contribute to the general welfare, 
and to as nearly as possible insure the domestic tranquillity of the 
country. 

On this Jackson Day we should be grateful to Almighty God 
that the troubles that beset the world at large and which are 
causing so many social and economic upheavals, have been at 
least partially aolved here without resort to dictatorship and 
without our having become involved In war. It Is natural that 
this country of ours should he affected adversely by troubles In 
the world at large. 1 think the Democratic Party should insist 
that we unite to solve the problems of 130,000,000 Americans, 
and then take up the question of aiding and assisting, in some 
way short of war, our friends and nelghhors in other lands. 
The people of the United States do not want to go to war, and 
I am reasonably certain that no representative of the people would 
be justified in pltmglng America into war except In defense -of our 
country and our freedom. 

I believe that the Democratic Party should be big enough In the 
future to include in it men who hold opposite views on Im- 
pi^ant public questions of the day. I believe sincerely that 
there are many men in the country who are denied the right to 
contribute sound views and opinions with respect to govern¬ 
mental policies because they may be considered to be on one 
Bide or the other. 

During my membership In the Senate of the United States I 
have found many earnest men who hold opposite views on 
Important public questions. I think It highly important that 
Blnoere and honest opinions should not only be permitted but 
welcomed, In the interest of finding the best way to solve the 
problems of our people. The Democratic Party, if it is to re¬ 
main a representative party and to be effective In America In the 
future, must be prepared to give to the people honest and docent 
government. A few days ago I joined with other Members of 
the Senate in approving a resolution, sponsored by Senator Haa- 
Bisorr, which called for a joint congressional study of the Budget. 
I believe that an honest and sincere effort should be made as 
BpeedUy as possible to anticipate the time when Congress can 
come more nearly making income and receipts balance. The in¬ 
terest charge on the publlo debt at the present time Is $1,100,000,- 
000 a year. That is a tremendous drain on the public revenues. 

In 1926 there went to the Governor’s office of Virginia a 
vlgorouB, active, young Governor, He reorganized the affairs of 


the government of Virginia, made the State live within Its In¬ 
come, and got the government of Virginia In position to face 
the depression years without having to force additional taxes 
upon a people not able to pay. 

As a youngster on a courting trip to your Oommonwealth, It 
was my good fortime to meet this young executive. His name 
was Haret Btrd, and I expressed the hope then that some day I 
could be the Governor of my own State and help to Inaugurate 
similar reforms in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. Such 
progress as Kentucky has made during the last 4 years Is almost 
directly attributable to a vision established by the then Governor 
of Virginia. 

It is an old-fashioned custom, one of good sense and sound 
judgment and a practice I believe we perhaps have delayed as a 
Federal Government longer than we should have, to work very 
hard to make revenues and expenditures balance. I believe the 
policy of not permitting a citizen of the United States to go 
hungry Is a permanent policy and one that the people are de¬ 
termined shall not he abandoned. I believe that the Democratic 
Party, through Its leadership, should cooperate with the local 
governments in every way to establish the proposition that there 
should be, as far as Is humanly possible, a job for every citizen 
of the United States and a decent wage. 

Much progress has been made in improving the lives and oppor¬ 
tunities of the people of America imder the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, and I sincerely believe that there has not been a time 
during all the years he has occupied the White House that he has 
not had sincerely for him a majority of the people of America. The 
banking reforms, the housing program, favorable labor legislation, 
and the social-security hills are all of great and lasting Importance 
to our people. 

1 am glad to note that in this year 1940 there seems to be a better 
disposition on the part of the Democrats of America to tolerate 
each other. I hope that this truce does not end with the 1940 
election. If we follow the suggestion of the President in his message 
of January 3,1 think we can determine in the future such construc¬ 
tive policies that will definitely insure— 

(1) Keeping America out of war. 

(2) Establishing some sort of trade cooperation that is reasonably 
agreeable to the people of the country and with the other nations 
of the earth. 

(3) Establishing a better financial position for the whole Gov¬ 
ernment, because it is perfectly obvious to every citizen of America 
that the country cannot keep going in debt year after year, and 
that we must sooner or later either arrange to balance our affairs 
or be faced with Infiatlon or repudiation. 

(4) Arranging for an adequate defense of our country and its 
possessions without foolishly wasting the money of the people on 
vast armaments which we do not need. 

During the last few years we have conquered fear. It was con¬ 
quered with action and not with words. Courage was required and 
the Democratic Party mot the emergency with characteristic cour¬ 
age. We should consolidate our gains. We should try as best we 
can to establish a national unity and a general era of good feeling 
among the people of America. We should banish fear from our 
hearts. The Government should not fight the people and neither 
should the people fight the Government. In order to keep ablaze 
In our hearts the spirit of liberty, we should keep our own people 
united, determined with God's help to solve our own problems. 
We should be careful to guard against alien Influences, and It might 
be well to ask each citizen who was born In another country and 
who now enjoys the privileges of America to make up his mind. We 
should say to him in all frankness and sincerity that there are a few 
Elmple rules that we in America like to observe: We like to be free, 
we like to have freedom of the press, we like to have free speech, 
we like to worship God according to the dictates of our conscience— 
do you believe in these things? If you do and are willing to con¬ 
tribute to tbe United States of America the energies of a zealous 
citizen, we are willing to keep you here, but if you are not able or 
for any reason you are unwilling to agree to these simple niles, may 
we not suggest that you go back to the place from which you came. 

We are passing laws that will permit tis to forcibly eject all of 
those who commit sabotage or acts of agression against the liber¬ 
ties of the people of the United States of America. As the President 
said In his speech: "The long history of the country has demon¬ 
strated that angry controversy surely wins less than calm discus¬ 
sion." 

I implore the Democrats of the country to use greater tolerance, 
greater calnmess greater wisdom and more calm discussion in the 
consideration of the problems of the future. 

The Democratic Party to the people of the South Is something 
more than a party. In the years that we have lived it has been a 
sort of religion. The people of the Nation have at times forgotten 
the democratic faith and at times Its philosophy has been ob¬ 
scured by brighter flashes but only temporarily, ft Is my earnest 
hope that when our devices have led us into devious ways that our 
recourse shall not be taken from ua and that the Democratic Party 
shall stand In the future as It has in the past the guardians of the 
liberties of the average man and woman. When our people really 
understand an Issue, they always reach a right and just conclusion. 
I hope that the leaders of our party always remember this fact. 

May God in His wisdom continue to throw the light of his counte¬ 
nance upon the people of America that they may in turn select with 
wisdom honest and courageous leaders who will keep faith with 
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lb the Deaoer&t« of Virginia, with a legiilature now In atailon, 
1 oxtend mt beat wiahoa. With thaae goc^ wl«h«a go th« Unom 
tug>6 that toe Democrats will continue to xeprmnt hi gomsunent 
the best interests of all the people. 


Nebraska Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ARHOLE by RAYMOND OIAPPEB 


Nfr. NORHIB. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxcord an article by Mr. Raymond 
Clai^)^, appearing in the Washington Dally News of Jan¬ 
uary 26. and entitled ^'Nebraska Drought.’* 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Dally Mews of January 26, 1940] 
imaasKA drought 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

Lincoln, Nxbr., January 26.—We were gathered around the lire In 
a bankerb home here, several businessmen and an editor, arguing 
about the war and politics. Finally the editor's wife broke into 
the conversation. 

•*Wo don’t care about the war,” she said. "We don’t care about 
politics. What matters to us is moisture. We want snow and 
rain. We must have water or we are ruined. Moisture Is all that 
Is Important to Nebraska now." 

Everyone present agreed. It Is the same cry up and down the 
plains, from Nebraska, through weatem Samsas and Oklahoma, 
down Into the Texas Panhandle. The water table has fallen every¬ 
where. Seven dry yeans have wrought vast damage, shaken the 
security of thousands of farmers, and set loose brooding fears for 
the future of the plains country, Land values In some sections of 
Nebraska are lower than they were In the 1880’s. 

’There Is no lack of spirit among the people. ’They are carrying 
on. What worries them Is whether nature is going to run out on 
them and leave them high and dry, literally dry. Nobody knows 
VThether the desert is coming back. 

Secretary Wallace recently advised farmers In western Nebraska 
to get out of com. Many farmers already are doing so, driven to 
It by 7 years of drought. Agricultural experts are advising farmers 
throughout western Nebraska to shift Into more drought-resistant 
crops, such as grain sorghums. Wallace says any effort to stimulate 
larger corn acreage in western Nebraska would be a grave mistake. 

Average annual rainfall In Nebraska for 60 years has been 27.09 
Inches. In 1939 the actual rainfall was only 19.73 inches. In 1938 
It was barely above average, and In 1936 only half of average. 
Year after year Nebraska has been short-changed In rain. In the 
last 20 years rainfall has exceeded 80 Inches only once, whereas In 
the previous 20 years annual rainfall went over 30 Inches 10 times. 
The figures show that the last 20 yean have been decidedly drier 
than the previous 20, and farmers are paying the prtoe. It is hap¬ 
pening all over the weatem plains. 

So when Lincoln woke up one morning recently In a terrific 
blizzard of heavy snow, there was no complaining about the weather 
but dty-wlde rejoicing. Merchants whose customers were kept 
Indoors hy the cold gathered at luncheon and told me how this 
would mean good business tor them In the fall—if only there 
would coxae more snow and still more snow and rain. Everyone 
prays for bad weather here. The spirits of communities in this 
area go up and down with the fall of rain and snow. Weather re¬ 
ports are read as avidly as the New Yorker reads his stock ticker. 

The countxyslde through Nebraska and Kansas is, It must be said 
.in aU frankness, run down at the heel. Farms are run down. You 
ride for miles train without seeing a trim, well-painted, pros¬ 
perous-appearing farm such as are scattered through, say, Mont¬ 
gomery County, Md. A wholesale hardware man told me that 
roost farmers cannot afford paint. 

'The few who can," he said, rare afraid to paint their places be¬ 
cause the neighbors would think the farms bad been lost to the 
Insurance-company mortgageholders. Only the insurance com¬ 
panies have the money to spend on repainting farm buildings. If 
this country ever does come back, all 1 would ask for is the paint 
concession." 

Baonnous activity Is going on to combat the prolonged drought 
conditions. Throughout all of this western plains country, the 
Federal Qovemment is lowing Its resouroes of money and sclen- 


m 

tific skin. Some partial vleterlet have been achieved. The Dust 
Bowl has been driven back 00 or 00 miles from Amarillo, Tex. 8bel- 
terbelts in western Kansas and Nebraska are not laughed at. as 
they were when Fresident Rooeevelt first jp r opceed them. 

lx nature gives this cou nt r y an even breuc, the men wUl win. 
If nature continues to let them down as It has in recent d^ years, 
not even the combination of sclentlflc skill and thehr Indomitable 
will can save them. 

Politicians who sit in Washington and bellyache about spending 
can grow sentimental about Flzuand, but the farmers out in west¬ 
ern Netaraaka, western Kansas, and ths Panhandle country are put¬ 
ting up a heroic battle which also deserves a hand. 


Propaganda and the War Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ARTICLB BY JOHN T. FLYNN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. PresUlent, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published In the Appendix of the CoitORisgiONAL 
Record an article by the pen of Mr. John T. Flynn, under 
the heading "Plain Economics,*’ in which he very able deals 
with the question of war debts in connection with propa¬ 
ganda. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

PLAIN RCONOMIOS 

(By John T. Flynn) 

Nzw York, January Il/^When the war started, and many Amer¬ 
icans were fearful lest we be drawn In, we were assured by English 
spokesmen that we were unjustlflably disturbed. 

Neither England nor France, they said, wished any Amerloan 
manpower. France and England had all the men needed. What 
was more, they had all the funds needed to finance their purchases 
here. They had no expectation or wish to see American troops in 
Europe, and no expectation or need of seeing American dollars 
drafted by means of loans as in the last war. 

But now we begin to see some propaganda—and from every in- 
fiuentlal source—for American credit. America, we are told, should 
cancel the old war debts. And several long and artfully molded 
arguments have been offered to us by Englishmen to prove the 
injury that Is done to America herself by the continuance of the old 
war debts. 

For one, it has seemed to me plain that neither England nor 
France could ever pay us what they owe us. It is simply Impossible. 
That being so, what Is to be gained by not recognizing the fact 
like an intelligent creditor and canceling those debts so that we 
may go ahead and do further business with them? 

But there Is nothing to prevent us from doing business with Eng¬ 
land and France. The only kind of business with these countries 
which is of any Importance to us is trade—commercial, industrial 
exchanges with private industries In England and Prance. There 
Is nothing to prevent that and nothing to prevent the use of what¬ 
ever credits are necessary to do that. 

What Is forbidden our bankers Is the lending of money to the 
Governments of England and France and other countries which owe 
us money and repudiate It. This Is forbidden by the Johnson law. 
And even if there were no Johnson law It would be folly to lend 
these countries now, steeped in financial dlflloulttos as they ore. 

All this is preparation designed to get America, In her present 
state of friendliness to the Allied cause, to cancel the old debts. 
If that were done, there would be no legal barrier to our making 
new advances. And this is precisely the object of the present propa¬ 
ganda movement which Is now only beginning to show Its head. 
It win grow bigger and hardier as the months go by. And as 
sentimental and emotional aUianoe with England and France grows 
and deepens under the leadership of a government which wants to 
aid Uiem in every possible way, no one can be too sure that a 
powerful movement for cancelation may not make headway here. 

It will be so easy to support It. After aU, we win be told, the 
debts are hopeleee anyhow, m refusing to cancel them we are 
stubbornly refusing to look a fact in the face. And then the argu¬ 
ments will flow to show us an the benefits that will come to us 
while at the same time we wlU be making a generous gesture to a 
friendly nation that Is in dUBeulty—"fighting our battle." 
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The La Mont Boiler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OP PENNSTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ARTICLES BT JAY FRANKLIN 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record several articles by Jay Franklin 
with reference to the La Mont boiler. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Wx. the People—La Momt Boiler, iNVENrrxozi or OrrxcEB or United 
States Navy, Exploited Abroad 
(By Jay Pranklln) 

This Is a story about boilers. • • • 

This is a story about high-pressure steam, high-pressure intrigue 
of foreign agents in the United States, and high-pressure bureau¬ 
cratic stupidity of the American Navy. 

This iB a stoxy about why there are only five ships In the combined 
British and French fleets able to cope, single-handed, with a German 
pocket battleship. 

This is a story about why American naval vessels are out of date 
even before they are launched. 

This Is a story about why the American Navy refused to adopt the 
invention of an American naval officer and why the German Navy 
is now almost entirely equipped with that invention. 

This la a story about what many military and engineering experts 
believe is the new weapon which, Hitler has boasted, will change 
the entire aspect of the European war when it appears next spring. 

But this is, essentially, a story about boilers. 

The story properly opens 22 years ago, in 1918, when Lt. Comdr. 
Walter Douglas La Mont (Annapolis, 1910) began eerious experi¬ 
mentation in an entirely new engineering field—high-pressure 
steam generation. During the previous 8 years he had had wide 
engineering experience on every type of naval vessel in the service, 
from submarines and torpedo boats to battleships, had been an 
instructor in steam engineering at the Naval Academy, repair officer 
of the submarine divlision of the Atlantic fleet, and a Navy aviator. 

EXPLOSION SPEEDS ETFORT 

Hls interest in this field and his determination to do something 
constructive had been intensified by an explosion of one of the 
old **header** type boilers, with which all American battleships were 
then equipped. That and his keen interest In aviation started him 
working on a new and radical system of high-pressure steam gen¬ 
eration with the hope of developing a unit light enough for airplane 
use. 

In 1918 La Mont developed Just such a boiler. Tests at the naval 
experimental station in Annapolis were eminently successful, and 
he offered the Invention to the Navy. The offer was turned down. 
Instead, La Mont was urged to take out patents and continue his 
research. He obtained the patents, hut when the war ended the 
Navy halted all experimental work. 

In 1920, on 8 months* leave. La Mont constructed a new type 
primary boiler for the Superheater Co. of East Chicago. Again 
the tests were successful, but La Mont’s leave expired before the 
work could be completed. The Navy was still not Interested in 
this tremendously significant development, and La Mont was sent 
to the Philippines and China. 

In 1924, unable to make headway against the ingrown bureauc¬ 
racy of the Navy Department and having been promised private 
financial backing for hls invention, La Mont resigned from the 
Navy. He and his backers formed the La Mont Corporation (New 
York), Installed the new type of steam generators in such com¬ 
mercial establishments as Consolidated Gas, Iowa Electric Light A 
Power (Cedar Rapids), and Campbell’s Soup, Philadelphia. 

SALART not GREAT 

The financlsl return to La Mont was not great—as president of 
the company he received $8,000 a year—^but tests of the new boilers 
were entirely successful and It was apparent that the new Invention 
could be adapted for use not only m automobUes and merchant 
and naval vessels, but in airplanes as well. The steam-generation 
world was on the verge of a new and exciting era. 

On the verge, perhaps, but at least as far as the United States 
was concerned, no nearer. For by 1029, 5 years later, a great change 
had come over the La Mont Coiporatlon and over the outlook for 
the inventor. What caused that change—what foreign influences 
brought it about—4s a story in itself. 

By 1929, however. La Mont—the inventor and moving spirit—had 
practically no voice in the operation of the company. (Three years 
later he was to be eased out, first as president, then as vice president 
and director.) More Important, exploitation of the revolutionary 


La Mont system In the United States had ceased. Hie hollers and 
water walls which promised to revolutionize the steam-power indus- 
try and naval construction were no longer being manufactured and 
Installed—In the United States. ^ 

Over the next few years the greatest new development m this 
entire field of engineering disappeared, to all Intents, in the country 
of its origin. _ 

GERMANY USES LA MONT TYPX 

But not in Europe. Early In 1930 a new type La Mont ^aste 
heater” boiler was Installed in Germany. A year later another La 
Mont invention, the water wall, appeared In the same country. 
Within another year the prize of the entire series of inventions— 
the La Mont high-pressure boiler—^was in production there. 

Today not a single La Mont boiler is in operation in the United 
States. Today more than 700 commercial La Mont units—more 
than five times all other tirpes of forced circulation boilers in exist¬ 
ence—are in use In Europe. 

Today the American-invented La Mont boiler is in use through¬ 
out Germany—in central power plants, locomotives, ships. 

Today practically the entire German Navy has adopted the La 
Mont boiler. 

Today, in a secret Hanover testing station, the Nazi Government 
is developing a silent, high-powered, steam-driven airplane—using 
the basic La Mont unit. 

This is what President Roosevelt and Secretary of the Navy Edi¬ 
son are up against in their effort to modernize the United States 
Navy in the face of almost solid opposition from the ingrown, self- 
perpetuating naval bureaucracy. 

Diesel Engines in German Navy Give Way to American-Invented 

Boiler 

(By Jay Franklin) 

German engineers and technicians, a great number of whom have 
been outstanding in their profession, have for years been Diesel- 
conscious. And not without reason, for the internal-combustion 
engine Invented by Rudolf Diesel has proved one of the most 
Important modern developments in the entire engineering field. 

It was significant, if unprofitable, tribute to American Inventing 
genius, therefore, when the German Navy—circa 1936—discarded the 
Diesel engine as primary propelling power and equipped almost Its 
entire fleet with the La Mont hlgh-prcssuro steam boiler. 

This change was virtually preordained in 1929, when the La Mont 
Corporation licensed rights to the La Mont patents in 13 European 
countries to the Gesellschaft fUr La Mont und Kraftwlrtschaft of 
Berlin (German La Mont). The American parent company retained 
ownership of 61 percent of its German affiliate, but as later de¬ 
veloped It was the affiliate which exploited the La Mont patents. 

Since that date German La Mont extended patent rights to an 
English holding company—^La Mont Steam Generators, Ltd.—and 
also to a French patent-holding Arm. Through these companies, 
all German controlled, the basic La Mont unit was made available 
to countries throughout Europe and to Japan, Everywhere but in 
the United States the La Mont system was a tremendous success. 
other navies act 

By 1933 tests of the La Mont high-pressure boiler in German 
naval vessels proved it eminently satisfactory, and the Nazi Gov¬ 
ernment began to Install it in all new ships. Both the British and 
French Navies ordered La Mont boilers from their local patent¬ 
holding companies. By 1935 over 100 of the new units had been 
installed In the German Navy, and others were being supplied to 
both the Italian and Japanese Navies. Everybody, it seemed, was 
interested in the La Mont holler. 

Everybody but the United States Navy, for In 1933 Commander 
La Mont, after repeated efforts to Interest the admirals, succeeded 
only in obtaining permission to test hls Invention at the naval 
boiler laboratory at Philadelphia. 

This permission was extended solely through the Influence and 
understanding of one man—^Rear Admiral S. M. Robinson, then 
Chief of the Bureau of Engineering. Robinson told La Mont he 
was the first man to offer the Navy the new steam-generating sys¬ 
tem (although it had been available commercially for 9 years) and 
expressed belief that high-temperature, high-pressure steam was 
**the coming type” for naval use. (Robinson was later replaced as 
Chief of the Bureau by Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowen, but was 
restored to the post by Secretary Edison a month ago.) 

FAVOR LA MONT BOILER 

The experiments with the La Mont boiler at Philadelphia proved 
BO successful that Navy engineers recommended construction of a 
La Mont destroyer for performance tests at sea. But again Navy 
bureaucracy said *'No.'' 

Although the La Mont boiler had passed with flying colors every 
test Navy technicians had been able to devise, Assistant Secretary 
Edison in 1937—apparently on the advice of the admirals—told the 
Inventor that “the policy of the Navy Department is not to take 
over the development of new devices unless the Interests of national 
defense are clearly Involved.” 

Again, even in the face of this rejection. La Mont offered his work 
to the Navy. By this time he had evolved an entirely new and even 
more efficient unit, far superior to the La Mont boilers being used 
In Europe. His proposition to the Navy was this: 

*T will build you a destroyer boUer 50 percent of the weight oi 
any eodstlng naval boiler, using any pressure you suggest, with no 
payment to me whatsoever unless my boiler passes all Navy teste.*’ 
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Instea4, the Nayy went rlg^Ut ahead Installing boilers produced by 
an old-Une firm, Babcoek Sc wHcox, of New York. Babcock & Wilcox, 
a well-eatabUshed, reputable firm, has been supplying 90 percent of 
American naval boUere for more than 80 years. 

ONI MnXlON DOLLAHfl FOR IISTS 

Instead, the United States Navy authorized expenditure of $1,- 
000,000 fw expearlmentation with a steam-motive unit, technically 
known as the once-through with spill-over type, similar to a Ger¬ 
man Babcock & Wilcox design. An even dozen of these boilers were 
tried by the Germany Navy as early as 1933—only to be discarded 
and rej^aced with La Mont units. Either oblivious to or uncon¬ 
cerned with this fact, the Navy later added 8760,000 to the original 
$1,000,000 authorization. Today experiments of the utmost hush- 
hush variety are being conducted on destroyers at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

As a fitting climax to this comedy of naval bureaucratic errors, it 
is now reported that the Navy is considering purchase of a La Mont 
(old type) boiler—^uslng German-controlled patents and German 
design Ideas. 

It Is perhaps anticlimax to add that details of the steam-motive 
circuit, basis of the $1,600,000 experiment now going on at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, can be obtained for 10 cents at the United 
States Patent Ofllce. 

This Is what President Roosevelt and Secretary of the Navy Edison 
are up against In their effort to modernize the United States Navy in 
the face of almost solid opposition from the ingrown, self-perpetu¬ 
ating naval bureaucracy. 

La Mont Boiler, Saving Weight, Held Aid to Skip's Fiohtino 

Power 

(By Jay Franklin) 

American naval bureaucracy regards high-pressure steam as radi¬ 
cal and dangerous. It has, therefore, consistently opposed experi¬ 
mentation with, much leas use of, this type of steam generation. 

In 1933, when the modern German Navy was being equipped with 
high-pressure steam boilers using 900 pounds to 1,000 pounds, top 
pressure In the American Navy was 800 pounds. 

In 1937, when the German Navy, that la “so superior to ours 
ship for ship," was adopting pressures of 1,200 and 1,500 pounds, 
the American Navy was experimenting with 600 pounds. 

Today, when the 1,200-pound high-pressure La Mont-tjrpe boiler 
has been installed in at least one of Germany's pocket battle¬ 
ships. despite the Germans* predilection for Diesel, and is common¬ 
place in other navies of the world, the American Navy’s “top” 
pressure is 800 pounds. 

In the face of this international trend toward high and still 
higher pressure boilers for naval use, American naval bureaucracy 
continues to offer these objections: 

(1) High pressure is dangerous. 

(2) High-pressure steam lines cannot be kept tight. 

(S) High pressure Is unreliable and has short life. 

(4) High pressure Is difficult to handle. 

(5) High-pressure steam lines would start a lire if oil fell on 
them. 

BOMS FACTS INESCAPABLE 

While such controversial points should, admittedly, be left to the 
experts to argue, and while only experienced engineers are qualified 
to argue them, 16 years of experiment with and use of high- 
pressure boilers have developed some inescapable facts: 

(1) High pressure is dangerous, but so Is low pressure. It Is the 
firm conviction of experts who have used high pressure that a 
La Mont-type forced recirculation boiler (the type offered the 
American Navy in 1937) Is safer at as high as 2,000 pounds than 
the natural circulation boiler (the type now In use here) at 300 
pounds. 

In support of this contention engineers point to the fact that 
during tests of the La Mont boiler, at 1,200 pounds, two tubes “let 
go.“ The teat crew was totally unaware of the accident until they 
noticed steam coming from the boiler stack. At the same time a 
Mahan natural circulation boiler, undergoing tests at 400 pounds, 
also “let go” a tube. The test crew barely escaped with their lives. 

(2) High-pressure steam lines cannot be kept tight. This objec« 
tlon, according to test experts, could be completely eliminated by 
use of proper alloy lines welded in place. Navy bureaucracy has 
stubbornly refUEsed to abandon the use of flanges, which Inevitably 
come loose under the stress and strain of a ship at sea. Welded 
lines would not do this. 

(3) High pressure Is unreliable and has short life. The German 
Navy has been using It almost exclusively since 1083 and, after 7 
years Is even discarding Diesel. 

(4) High pressure Is difficult to handle. The Germans have en¬ 
countered no great difficulty, perhaps because they employ auto¬ 
matic controls. Furthermore, the German La Mont boilers are 
required to go from no load te full load in 20 seconds and back 
to no load in 10 seconds without a trace of smoke—a performance 
no boiler now In the American Navy can match. Ordinary Ameri¬ 
can naval boilers require about 15 minutes to start from “cold.** 
The La Mont boiler takes 1 to 2 mlnutesl 

(5) B^h-pressure steam lines would start a fire If oil fell on 
them. To this objection experts retort. “Nonsense!” All steam 
lines, high or low pressure, are Insulated. Furthermore, how 
much more painful Is a bum from 860” ateam (now used) than one 
from the 960” steam proposed? (The admirals could $asUy decide 


this point by placing their bare hands first on one steam line and 
then on the other.) 

BIO WEXOBT SAVINO 

But the cardinal virtue of hlgh-pmssure boUera is their wel^t. 
Everything on a naval veasel bolls down to this one factor—weight. 
The heavier the propelling machinery below decks, the more spaoe 
It occuplee—Just that much less weight and space are avafic^le 
toit annor and armament. 

Even American naval bureaucracy admits that such savings are 
of tremendous potential advantage in a warship. During hearings 
on Capitol Hill on the 1938 naval appropriation bill, Admiral Harold 
O. Bowen, Chief of the Bureau of Engineering, admitted that adop¬ 
tion of high-pressure boilers (no mention was made of the fact 
that a La Mont boiler was being offered the Navy at the time) 
would save 400 tons’ weight on capital ships. This figure is far 
below the savings estimated by La Mont experts, but Bowen ad¬ 
mitted that even 400 tons saved below decks would permit battle¬ 
ships to be equipped with an additional 14-lnoh gim or the use of 
heavier armor. It would also, he said, appreciably increase the 
cruising radius of the ship, since more fuel could be carried. 

That was in 1987. Today the United States Navy has been 
offered a boiler with 1,600 pounds pressure. 950” final temperature, 
3 pounds per shaft horsepower, and 1.000,000 B. t. u. rate of heat 
release por cubic foot of combustion-chamber space. Its efficiency 
would be over 86 percent. 

This technical description easily translates Into a language that 
any American citizen should be able to understand. It means that 
such a boiler— 

(1) Would weigh less than half the present United States Navy 
boiler; 

(2) Would at the same time employ steam pressure 250 percent 
of that now used; 

(3) Would save about 40 percent In boiler space; 

(4) Would operate at several percent more efficiency than present 
hollers at full power; and 

(6) Woidd save about 26 percent in the amount of fuel required. 

HEAVIER ARMAMENT POSSIBLE 

Even more startling, however, Is what this saving In space and 
weight would mean in the case of a specific American warship. 

On a 1,600-ton destroyer the high-pressure boiler would save 
110 tons In weight of boiler alone, another 110 tons In weight of 
fuel. This saving of 220 tons could be appUed to armament— 
6-lnch guns, the main battery of destroyers. 

A 5-inch gun with shield weighs in the neighborhood of 26 tons. 
A little simple division discloses how much potential armament is 
gained In saving 220 tons below decks. 

On a 10,000-ton cruiser the high-pressure boiler would save 220 
tons In weight of boiler alone; 1,000 tons In weight of fuel. What 
dees this mean in terms of additional armament? A triple-gun 
8-lnch turret—three 8-lnch guns In a turret—-weighs approximately 
800 tons. The 1,250-ton saving below decks would permit addltlcm 
of at least one such turret, leaving 400 tons for added armor or 
lesser armament. 

Perhaps this is not Important: perhaps this would mean nothing 
to American naval “supremacy.” But the* fact remains that such 
savings In weight—gained through the use of high-pressure boil¬ 
ers—could increase the firing power of American cruisers 12.5 to 18 
percent and could increase the firing power of Amexloan destroyers 
180 percent. 

This Is what President Roosevelt and Secretary of the Navy Edison 
are fighting for In their effort to break down our Ingrown, self- 
perpetuating naval bureaucracy. 


lylANT Questions Raised in Dispute Over La Mont HiOH-PussuitB 

Boiler 

(By Jay Franklin) 

Here is the case against the Navy bureaucrats. 

In 1018 an American naval officer who was something of an inven* 
tlve genius, Lt. Comdr. Walter Douglas La Mont, developed a light¬ 
weight high-pressure boiler, potentially the outstanding contri¬ 
bution to the field of combustion engineering in a generation. 
Potentially, because even the inventor himself did not foresee the 
enormously broad use to which his invention would be put. 

He offered it then to the United States Navy. Hiat was in 1618, 
with America already at war, and naval bureaucracy said “No.” Two 
years later, with the war over and Navy technicians able to give full 
attention to development of the new Invention, all experimental 
work on it was stopped. 

In 1924, unable still to make headway with the self-perpetuating 
naval bureaucracy, which refused to “waste” further time or money 
on his work. La Mont resigned from the service. Backed by private 
capital, he began Installation of the new boiler imlts in half a dozen 
factories and public utilities. All were eminently successful and 
the La Mont Corporation appeared to be the com^ boiler manu¬ 
facturers. 

Gradually, however, a change began to come over the La Mont 
Corporation. Over the protests of the Inventor, patent rights were 
lleensed to a German affiliate for exploitation of the boiler tn 
Europe. Over the protests of the Inventor, exploitation of the 
boiler gradually ceased In this country and La Mont himself was 
eventually eased out of the American company. 
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AOAm m 1933 

La Mont was out, production of hla boiler dwindled In the United 
Btatea, but not abroad. The new eteam-generatlng unit was given a 
thorough test by the German Navy. They found It lighter and more 
efllcient than both the old low-pressure types and their pet Diesels; 
so far superior, in fact, that, beginning in 1938, they equipped 
almost every new warship* with the La Mont Invention. And pri¬ 
marily because of this American boiler the German Navy became, 
in the words of an American admiral in 1937, ‘‘Ship for ship so 
superior to ours we cannot light them.** 

In 1939 La Mont again approached the American Navy, urging 
that the advantages of his boiler at least be explored. This time, 
thanks to the far-seeing mind of Admiral S. M. Robinson, then 
Chief of the Bureau of Engineering, La Mont was given an oppor¬ 
tunity to continue his research at the Naval Boiler Laboratory in 
Philadelphia. 

By 1937 his experiments there were completed. By that time 
he had so far improved upon his earlier work that he had tre¬ 
mendously Increased all the primary advantoges of the high-pres¬ 
sure boiler—weight, size, and efflclency. By that time, also, there 
were 100 of the earlier-type La Mont boilers in German warships, 
1,000 more being used commercially on the Continent. 

Finally, by 1937, the Germans were doing extensive research with 
the La Mont boiler along the line of La Mont's original experiments 
of 191&—airplane use. It Is today the belief of combustion and 
steam experts that the “new weapon" promised by Adolf Hitler for 
next spring is a steam-driven, silent, four-propeller plane, made 
possible by development of the La Mont high-pressure unit. 

ANOTHllt BOILER TRIED 

Though the ofllclal report Issued by the Navy would not say 
so. the La Mont boiler was subjected to and passed every test that 
technicians at the Naval Boiler Laboratory gave It. But still naval 
bureaucracy said “No.*’ 

Unable, however, to continue to Ignore the trend toward higher 
and still higher pressure in the navies of the world, naval bu¬ 
reaucracy authorized the expenditure of $1,000,000 (later Increased 
by $760,000) for experiments with a high-temperature, high-pres¬ 
sure boiler. 

But rather than install the Improved La Mont unit offered them, 
naval bureaucracy selected another boiler. A boiler of foreign 
design, A type of boiler which the German Navy had tried as 
early as 1933 and had discarded in favor of the La Mont unit. 

TCday. experiments with this boiler, of a type rejected by the 
•‘superior*’ German Navy as outmoded by and Inferior to the Amer¬ 
ican-invented La Mont, are being secretly conducted at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

This, of course, Is the very type of naval bureaucratic inactivity 
and dunderheadedness which President Roosevelt, Secretary Edison, 
and progressive officers like Admiral Robinson are striving to over¬ 
come. Already changes have been made, Improvements noted, but 
the battle is far from won. 

Nor Is it a battle that is likely to be won without the support of 
public opinion. What Is immediately needed is a reopening of con¬ 
gressional hearings on the naval-oxpanslon program, a thorough 
public airing of the entire situation. For the American public is 
entitled to an explanation. That there is another side to this story 
cannot be doubted by any fair-minded citizen, but both sides must 
be presented and weighed in the balance of all the facts. 

QUESTIONS ARE RAISED 

It is essential, for example, that such questions as these be 
answered: 

1. Why was the manufacture of La Mont high-pressure boilers per¬ 
mitted to die out In this country while, at the same time, they were 
being exploited in Germany? 

а. What precisely are the financial and patent connections between 
naval boiler manufacturers in this country and in Europe? 

8. Why was the State Department secret service sufficiently inter¬ 
ested in activities of persons connected directly or Indirectly with the 
La Mont Corporation to prompt R. C. Bannerman, chief of the 
service, to warn La Mont of these activities? 

4. Did naval intelligence Investigate La Mont’s charges that his 
work was being interfered with by foreign agents? If so, what did 
the investigation disclose? 

б. Did the United States Navy order a German La Mont naval 
boiler from German General Electric and was this export order 
stopped by the Nazi government? 

6. Would Installation of a high-pressure, high-temperature boUer 
of German ta Mont type save one-third in power weight and one- 
fourth In fuel weight of a cruiser? 

7. Would the new La Mont boiler increase these savings to two- 
thirds in weight of power unit and one-third in weight of fuel? 

6, Has the boiler now being installed in a destroyer at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard ever passed naval tests here? What was the result of 
experiments with it at Annapolis? 

9. What about the steam-powered airplane? 

These are only a few of the questions that should he answered, 
for the American people who pay taxes for a navy have a right to all 
the answers. 


Reserve Officers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, jR. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ADDRESS BT CAPT. ERNEST SCHECHINOER AT WILMINaTOIl, 

DEIL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Record an address delivered by 
Capt. Ernest Bchechinger at Wilmington, Del., on January 
17, 1940, before the Reserve Officers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

In speaking of Finland I am reminded of the fact that a quarter 
of a century ago Finland was little more than the name of a far- 
flung land, lying in the Arctic and semi-Arctic regions along the 
eastern shore of the Baltic. As far as the man on the street was 
concerned, Finland was a country that had borrowed money from 
the United States and was paying it back in regular Installments. 
That was about all that was generally known and we let it go at 
that. 

With this In mind, I feel that a little political history might not 
be amiss. 

*1710 Finns as a people have existed for an unknown time, but 
it was not until the twelfth century, when the Swedes undertook 
crusades into this country to establish religion and government, 
that it took its place as a political unit. For the next 6 centuries 
Finland was a contented part of Sweden, electing representatives 
to the Swedish Parliament and enjoying all of the privileges of 
the Swedes. At the end of the War of 1808-9 between Sweden 
and Russia, Finland separated from Sweden and accepted the Rus¬ 
sian offer to enter the Russian Empire as an autonomous grand 
duchy. This signified the beginning of Finland’s eiflstence as a 
fully organized state, having its own laws and institutions admin¬ 
istered by Its people. In 1861 the grand duchy established its 
own monetary system, which has continued, with some changes, 
up to the present time. In 1898 the Czar inaugurated a repressive 
policy for the Russification of Finland. This was continued 
through a series of Russian military governors and other govern¬ 
mental officials until the World War. Following the Russian revo¬ 
lution, Finland proclaimed its Independence and started a civil 
war of Its own. There were sharp clashes between the Reds and 
Whites, but with the assistance of German troops the Reds were 
defeated and driven into Russia. The victorious Whites on July 
17. 1919, adopted a republican form of government. When, at the 
end of 1919, Finland gained her Independence she had to cover the 
Increased expenditure Imposed by her new position as an Inde¬ 
pendent state and that Incurred In the suppression of the Red 
Rebellion In 1918. As the taxes could not be punctually collected 
the Government resorted to Increased borrowing. During 1919-21 
the Finnish exchange declined seriously. In 1922 the Bank of 
Finland embarked on a policy of stabilizing the exchange In 
relation to the dollar and at the end of 1926 the monetary system 
was put on a gold basis of 192.23 Finnish marks to the pound 
sterling. 

The Improved conditions of production and trade formed a firm 
basis for financial reorganization. Before the war the bulk of 
state revenue was derived from customs duties and Government 
enterprise—^mainly the forests and railways. The chief change in 
finance since the World War has been the Introduction of an In¬ 
come and property tax. The customs duties still form the main 
part of the Btate revenue but direct taxes now yield about one- 
quarter of the total tax revenue. Income from state enterprise is 
less than before the World War. Public debt, foreign and internal, 
In September 1927 was estimated at a sum equivalent to $94,100,- 
000. The debt is balanced by revenues from State forests, railways, 
and other State property and has been greatly reduced during the 
intervening years. 

The sound economic condition of Finland can be attributed to 
Government-owned copper mines, the great wealth of forest land 
and what Is known as the Finnish cooperative system which manu¬ 
factures, buys, and sells a great varied of products; takes care of 
every possible need of the cooperative farmer, exports butter which 
is 10 percent of Its export trade, retails groceries, timber, cattle, 
machinery, motorcars, etc. Under the cooperative system, apart¬ 
ment houses have been built, electric power generated and distrib¬ 
uted, and great social improvement accomplished. The cooperative 
system has worked for 40 years with marked success and has out¬ 
ridden the depression. 
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In 19S8 thm 'Wwe 64)00 i^eglitcrsd ooofsmttvot with a xnafnlMr- 
mp escMding 600,000, THom hatuUed 25 percent of tbe retafl and 
60 peroent of the whOleeele trade of the country. 

Ihe praeent Government of Finland, esuhtlehed under the oon- 
atltiitlon of 1610. la r^uhUean; the executive powera reettng tn a 
Freatdent elected for a term of 6 yearn, and a legiautlve body, or 
house Gtf repeeentativea, ccnr^poeed of 200 members by universal 
suflra^ There are 0 major political paitles having repreeenta- 
tlvea In the Oovemment. and at this point 1 believe It might be of 
Intereat to explain the platforms of mess parties. 

The Social Democratic Party has 83 representatives who favor the 
constitutional socialistic program, conatttute'the extreme left of the 
Diet, and represent the worldng olasa. 

The Agrarian Party, composed of 53 members, represents the 
agricultural Interests and favors a strong national defense. 

The Swedlah People’s Party Is compo^ of 21 members repre¬ 
senting the Swedlsh-speaklng minority and Is itself divided on 
political and social questions. 

The National Coalition Party has 20 members r^resentlng a 
combination of elements of two former parties, tn one oonaervative 
antisoclallstic organiaatlon with a program emphasising national 
Integrity and security. 

Patriotic National Movement; 14 memben. This party was or¬ 
dered to disband In 1038 but is still active. It Ls radical In Ite ideas, 
representing younger Finnish elements dissatisfied with moderate 
conservatism. 

National Progressive Party; seven members. Favor liberal demo¬ 
cratic programs and progressive social reform; represents largely the 
inteUeotual circles and Is more influential than Is generally be¬ 
lieved. 

Small Farmers; one member, and is interssted in the small 
farmer. 

Popidar Party; one member, representing the distressed agricul- 
ttirallsts of northern Finland. 

The President of Finland Is elected by 800 Presidential electors 
nominated by the cltlsens; he ratifles the new laws, dlssolyes the 
Diet, orders new elections, and conducts foreign affairs. To over¬ 
come any attempt of dictatorship on the part of the President, his 
decisions are presented to a council of state consisting of 10 
ministers, for ratification. 

In concluding, I would like to mention a few economic factors 
vital to Russia, to which the present war conditions might be at¬ 
tributed; 

First. If Finnish nickel were added to Russia, that country vmuld 
then be free from dependence for nickel on Great Britain, and this 
would, no doubt, please the Soviet Union very muoh. 

Second. The great copper deposits of Finland appeal to Russia 
very strongly. 

Third. The Finnish merchant marine of 625,676 tons would ma¬ 
terially aid the overburdened Russian fleet of 1,200,000 tons. 

Another factor, and I believe equally important, is that the Rus¬ 
sian Government plans and fervently hopes to establish an all- 
year-round northern sea route by 1942. Murmansk is ice-bound 
part of the year, while Just across the border is Petsamo Bay which 
would afford an ideal harbor for Russian trade and naval ships. 


William Edgar Borah 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. U. S. GUYER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29,1940 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the death of Senator 
William £. Borar, of Idaho, removes from public life the 
most colorful figure of the past 30 years. Known as the 
Lone Rider, Senator Borah was the most powerful single 
individual in our Nation. 

Senator Borah often told me of trying one of his first big 
cases, the Myers murder case, before my uncle, Judge Elisha 
Lewis, of Silver City, Idaho. The case rested on circumstan¬ 
tial evidence. Borah was defending Myers. There was fiery 
prejudice against Myers. Borah said he admired Judge 
Lewis for his moral and physical courage in a very difficult 
position In ruling on the admission of certain evidence. He 
said he could see Judge Lewis yet as he stood up to render 
his decision, the only Judge he ever saw who stood up to em¬ 
phasise his decision which the Senator said hewed right to 
the line of the law, Borah secured two Juries that disagreed, 
and it was never tried again. Judge Lewis was a Forty-niner 
at 16 and all were killed In the oAravan except him and a 


younger boy. He vms my mother's youngest brother and was 
bom in Maryland In 1834, His son, my cousin, lUewis, 
JV; has written about this case and said there was mutual ad¬ 
miration between the Senator and his father. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I include an editorial by 
William Allen White, of Emporia, Kans., who was a fellow 
stiHtent with Senator Borah over a half century ago at the 
University of Kansas. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Emporia Weekly Gasette of January 26. 1940] 

mXHSSBSP’S GAatANO 

1 flrat met Wizxuic S. Borah 64 happy yean ago at OiU. 

vereity in the oUuieee of James H. CanflekU teacher of aoonomica. 
sociology, political science, and European history. (They gave col¬ 
lege profeMKure plenty of work in those daya) OanfleKl’s claeaea eat 
around a U-ahaped pine table covered with brown oalloo. He was 
at the head, the students along the two pronga. Ganfl^d'a teach¬ 
ing method wae not to ask queationa but to let hia atudente dle- 
cusa the toptoa of the day’a leaaon. Around that same table at 
the aame time that Boxar eat there waa a group of boya who were 
afterwards to be famous—the two Frankllna, destined to be aelen- 
tists of international fame; Vernon Kellogg, who became director 
of the National Research douncil, the American adentlflc clearing 
house; Herbert Hadley, a Governor of Miaaourl. and a college presi¬ 
dent who came within a narrow squeak of being Praaident of the 
United States; Fred Funaton. who became a major general of the 
United States Army, and died ranking Pershing. Mbabiy most 
notable of all because he lived well past his three score years and 
ten while the others died far short of It waa William E. Borah. 

To us In the classroom he was Bill. He was a thick-necked 
starry-eyed boy with an Irish twitch when he smiled with his 
loose-lipped mouth, a twitch that looked as thotigh he waa securing 
away a fly with his nose and lower Jaw. But It was a good smUe 
with a twinkle at the top of his nose, and emphasized by a clear, 
charming voice when he spoke. That voice was one of his most 
precious gifts. 

Another gift of the gods to Bill Boeah wae made manifest and 
greatly developed In that wrangling classroom; It was his capacity 
to argue. Professor Canfield encouraged It, and we all used to like 
to wrangle with BUI somewhat to hear his booming voice. But he 
loved the debate for its own sake which the classroom brought 
out. Otherwise, outside of the classroom, he had no distinction. 
He was a member of the Beta fraternity—a lot of good boys with 
high scholarship, who took many college hononi and wore them 
With sometimes rather shiny clothes and neckties that reminded 
you of a fire sale. Borah was not a fraternity success, not a col¬ 
lege leader. He got good grades, but he was not a grind. He was 
Just a sincere and oompetent student who never ganged up much 
with his fraternity or with anyone else. I never saw him at a 
dance nor an Interfratemlty party. I was a would-be butterfly— 
but alas with clumsy, creaky, wooden wings! 

The thing I remember about Boeah is that he never sang. But 
the rest of us at night used to gather mandolins, guitars, banjos, 
and go out serenading like hoot owls. Every fraternity bad its 
quartet. But Borah was not of those glamorous, romantic youths. 
He was older than the rest of us and seem to be in a hurry to get 
Into life. He had no time for the gayer, more frivolous phases of 
college life—^poker with matches, hard cider, girls, and baseball. I, 
who was everybody’s dog like a shepherd pup, his complete an¬ 
tithesis as a student, could not make up with him, much—though I 
tried. 

We used to walk down the hill from the university together at 
odd times when I was not carrying books for girls, with our heads 
in the stars and our feet tiptoeing on the board sidewalk. We 
talked seriously, for Boeah the student always was a serious cuss. 
He had little humor then. Yet he loved humor to the end of his 
life in others, though a bit Impatiently. Life wae all before us and 
Joy around us. 

But after we left Kansas University, our paths crossed early and 
often. When he went to Idaho, frequently I saw his name In the 
paper. He was a free silver Republican, who bolted McKinley in 
1896 and belonged to a liberal faction. In the Mountain States, 
these free sllverites were inflationists, believed in the free coinage 
of silver and set up a controlling faction In the Northwest. Borah 
ran for various public oflloes, unsuccessfully, as an inflationist. In 
1902 we met in Boise and from then on we were dear and fairly 
intimate friends. I suppose as the years passed 1 threw off a cer¬ 
tain amount of my frivolity and Bill took it on. For he wae a 
good companion, as gay as you would like, In those days of our 
young manhood. So whenever Z Went to the Northwest I stopped 
to see him. Sometimes he came to Emporia and visited our home, 
bringing his lovely wife, a Governor's daughter, who was bis life¬ 
long friend and sweetheart—his Mary of whom he was always proud. 
The fly-brushing smile which twitched his mouth and nose had be¬ 
come a characteristic in those days, and his voice had gathered ^ 
charming resonance that was making him a powerful figure in the 
courts. Before a Jury his smile and his voice were gestures in them¬ 
selves. He became the attorney for a number of northwestern 
eorporatioiui, the owners of gold mines and of great forests and 
timber lands. He had an inoome of Ave figures before he waa 40, 
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in a Uttle town ana a Uttle State wliere $10»000 or $15,000 was a lor 
of money. I 

Boiuu sprang into national fame In the middle of the first dec- 
ade of this oenttxry when he tried to put “Big Bill* Haywood and 
Mojrer, two union mine workers, in jail upon the confession of 
Harry Orchard that Orchard and they murdered Governor Steunen* 
Mrg, Of Id^o, for breaking a mine strike. Bohak's opponent was 
^W’ei^ Barrow. It was a gladiatorial legal combat, one of the 
great trials of the American bar. After that, Bosak was a 
figure. 

He assembled his free-silver followers Into a Republican fac¬ 
tion and after a bitter, dirty fight In the legislature, Bobah was 
sent to the United States Senate, A few days after hls election 
he was Indicted in the Federal courts for timber frauds. He was 
attorney for the Barber Liunber Co., which had undoubtedly com¬ 
mitted many irregularities. Boeah was stricken with humiliation. 
That was In the summer of 1907. The story of hls indictment, of 
course, was national news. 

A short time afterward he showed up at our house In Manltou, 
Colo,, where we were spending the summer and writing A Certain 
Rich Man. Bobah was grief stricken. I have never seen another 
man so hiunlllated. Ha told me the story. One of his opponents 
was either on the Federal bench or was a Federal district at¬ 
torney, I forget which, and another, either district attorney or 
Federal Judge, was the leader of hls opposition. They had him. 
He outlined hls defense. It seemed obvious that he was guiltless. 
When X asked what I could do, he said: 

“Go to President Roosevelt for me. Tell him I cannot come 
to Washington to assume my duties as United States Senator 
until 1 have been cleared of this charge, and I must be cleared 
beyond question of a doubt. A hung Jury or a long debate in 
the Jury room In my case would amount to a conviction. Tell 
him I want this: I want the Department of Justice to bring this 
case to a quick trial, right now, before Congress meets in Decem¬ 
ber. and under the circumstances, considering the judge and the 
district attorney, I want the President to ask the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral to send a first-class, unbiased lawyer—anyone, I don’t care 
whom—from the Department of Justice out to my trial, to sit 
beside the United States district attorney and see that he plays 
the game square. With an outsider at his elbow, I need have no 
fear either of the district attorney or the Judge.’* 

I got on the train the next day, after making a telegraphic 
appointment, went to Oyster Bay where President Roosevelt had 
summoned the Attorney General, and with Senator Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, general counsel for the Barber Lumber Co., to sort of 
give me moral support (though I did the talking), we persuaded 
the President and Attorney General Bonaparte to do what Borah 
asked. As a United States Senator, he had a right to ask It. It 
was only fair that the President should grant Senator Borah’s 
request. 

The trial came up Immediately. The Jury was out less than 5 
minutes. When the verdict of “not guilty’’ was read, the courtroom 
burst into cheers. The mayor called out the fire department. The 
Governor got out the militia. The citizens had a parade, with 
Borah in an open hack, the hero of the hour—all spontaneously 
within an hour after hls acquittal. The story was spread across 
the United States by the newspapers, ard Borah lifted up hls head 
and looked the world In the eye, unashamed and happy. 

Perhaps on my tombstone It may be engraved: “He helped Bill 
Borah when he needed a friend, and saved from shame an honest 
man who became a great Senator, for 30 years devoted to the service 
of hls country.” 

In those early Washington days I used to run around with Borah 
and Gsorgx Norris, also a young Congressman, and Victor Murdock, 
an orlfiammed knight of Wichita, and Albert Beveridge, a dynamite- 
cap of enthusiasm, and Joe Dixon, later Senator from Montana, 
and Governor there—all left-wing friends of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Borah then was tall, say, 6 feet 9 or 10, straight as an arrow, with a 
large face and a shock of rather coarse black hair. He crowned 
himself with a white Stetson, a sort of a Rocky Mountain ducal 
helmet, and 1 was proud to be seen with him on the streets. He 
was too good-looking to be true in hls middle thirties with exhilar¬ 
ating energy radiating from every inch of hls handsome virile body. 

Borah's career as a Senator was unique. He was nominally a 
Republican, but because in hl« young manhood he had bolted the 
party with impunity, party loyalty meant Just nothing to him until 
a few days before election. He wandered all over the political lot 
in the Senate, paying no attention to Republican caucuses, some¬ 
times not even attending them. He has generally been stronger in 
the White House than in the Senate. He could do more with most 
of the seven Presidents he has served under than he could do in 
Sepate committees or on the floor of the House. Hls oratory influ¬ 
enced few votes directly, hut it made public sentiment that Influ¬ 
enced many votes. He was strongest on man-to-man talks off the 
Senate floor. 

The President whom he most conspicuously did not get along 
with was Woodrow Wilson. Woodrow Wilson loved men of soft 
approach, and when Borah’s hull voice roared across the table at 
WUson, Wilson scorned Borah and yet feared him and would have 
none of him, right or wrong. The two men were diametrical qppo- 
sltea. bom and ordained to hate each other. Wilson was one of the 
few men whom 1 have ever heard Borah cxiss out. 

Looking back over Borah’s 80 years* service, it is hard to realize 
that hls name has never been attached to a congressional measure 
of major importance. He had no capacity for organization. He 
couldn’t do teamwork. Work In senatorial committees irked pim- 


He was no good in a large caucus. He would sit around the confer¬ 
ence table for a few minutes, then begin to walk up and down in 
the room, and finally slip out. He couldn't endure matching minds, 
making compromises. So his strength was on the floor of the 
Senate, making speeches or else talking across the table to one 
man. Always in the 80 years he had served in the Senate he had 
a group of followers. But the group changed with the year and the 
day, and sometimes with the hour. He was unpredictable. He did 
what he thought was right and never tried to be consistent. He 
was a great human being—honest to the core, brave and wise, and 
generally kind. Rarely has he ever spoken bitterly against another 
Senator or against any man. He had a big heart, with all hls 
leonine external. He knew gratitude and was proud to stand by 
his friends. He had a decent contempt of the shifting sands of 
current public opinion. He never stopped to surrender to the 
moron mob, rich or poor. He had a lively sense of the fickleness 
of our American voters, and steered hls ship craftily amid the 
treacherous shifting currents of public life for 30 years. 

The last time we met for any length of time was at the Landon 
Republican convention In Cleveland, where I went as an emissary 
for the small subcommittee on resolutions writing the Republican 
platform to And out what Borah wanted and to put It in the 
platform. In the committee we were agreed that he could have 
everjrthlng except Inflation. Landon was for the gold standard, 
and so was I. But Borah was against It. I went to bis room in 
midday where he was In bed. He was sheltered by nurses in a 
darkened room back of a barricade against the army of besieging 
reporters. He was undressed, wearing a striped gown, but someway 
It emphasized the gaunt lines of hls figure. He sat on a bed, and 
I sat on the edge of a chair, two old gentlemen—one in the twilight 
of hls last sixties, the other nearing the middle of hls seventies. 
We talked about trivial things for a while, then got down to busi¬ 
ness, agreed on two or three points; and as I got up to leave he 
walked along beside me with hls arm around my shoulder, and we 
stood for a moment at the doorway, and he said to me; “Well, 
good-bye, Will; I’m glad you came”; held my hand affectionately for 
a moment, and then he smiled that old quizzical smile and said 
something about the busy years that had passed and the ways 
we had walked to find ourselves there. And for a moment, clasping 
hands, we said nothing, and I said, “Funny, isn’t it?” And he 
answered, "It certainly is!” Then we both sighed, and I turned 
and went to the committee’s grind. It was all we could do and 
all we could say to express the meaning of the strange ways of fate 
that had kept us together through our long and busy lives, two old, 
inarticulate gentlemen, who had once walked together tiptoeing 
along the path of youth with our heads In the stars. 

Probably, If one sentence would sum up the service of hls career, 
it would be this: Here was a righteous man who was wise and 
unafraidf who followed his star, never lowered hls flag, and never 
lost hls self-respect. Hls greatness was purely personal. He may 
have no lasting fame like Webster’s, though Borah was greater as 
a human being. Borah will have no heartbroken followers like 
Blalno, who held men through their affections, and when they died 
left Blaine unknown and unhonored. Borah will live in our his¬ 
tory as a strange and noble figure who lived most simply and by 
hls very simplicity took on elements of grandeur. He was a 
statesman only so far as he was an honest man who dedicated hls 
talents to hls country’s good, as selfless as ever a man had been in 
^erican public life. If that is greatness, he is entitled to don 
his memorial bronze and live among the Immortals of hls gen¬ 
eration. ® 


Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OF DELAW ABE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ARTICLE FROM THE ECONOMIST 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, on December 9, 1939, 
the Economist, a well-known British weekly, commented on 
the alacrity with which the Government of British India 
seized an imusual opportunity to rid Itself of a large part of 
Its remaining monetary silver. I ask consent to have printed 
in the Record the excerpt from the Economist, which I am 
sending to the desk. 

There being no objection, the part of the article referred to 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Economist, London, England, December 9,1939] 

A DAHGXROUB BUBULB 

Tlie pace of the boom is thus slackening, which is not surprising, 
given the swoUen state of existing and prospective private stocks 
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St Bombay. Ibis open position now amounts to close on 

50,000,000 oimces, and has been built up on anticipation of an 
eipansion in genuine up-country demand of which there is as yet 
no whatever. Until the past few dairs the up-country 

Offtake from Bombay has amounted to between 6,000 and 10,000 
^ Increasing beyond these very modest 
totals, but Is running at a rate which can make no appreciable im¬ 
pression on the enormous stocks being buUt up by operators. The 
Indian Government has, of course, seized with alacrity the oppor¬ 
tunity of ridding Itself of some of its sxirplus silver, though it may 
be questioned whether a wiser course might not have been fol¬ 
lowed in a more direct rebuff to the ardour of speculators than 
has been provided by readiness to sell as much as was wanted at 
a price no higher than 2SV4d. If this silver bubble bursts It will 
cause some damage. One of the factors which has prevented the 
readiness of the Indian Government to sell from having its full 
subduing effect on the Bombay market has been the sluggishness 
with which the Bombay mint effects deliveries of the metal. These 
are at present limited to about 1.000.000 ounces a day, and thus 
recent sales have spread deliveries until the turn of the year. That 
factor, incidentally, provided another argument for exacting stricter 
assurances as to the credit standing of the buyers in Bombay than 
are normally demanded In cash business. Meanwhile the Bombay 
price of silver has fluctuated between the equivalents of a7d. and 
8Id. this week, and the operators who have been able to take 
deliveries at around 24d. have already made good profits. But the 
basis of the activity is precarious in the extreme. 


William E. Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN A. MATTHEWS, LL. D. 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr, Speaker, I believe every Member of 
the House and Senate has regretted the loss of the fine 
statesman, William £. Borah, of Idaho; and, while we did 
not agree entirely with all of his ideals, nevertheless he rep¬ 
resented the great American spirit of independent thinking 
which has made this country the finest on earth. Not only 
have we, the Members of Congress, regretted the loss of our 
colleague, but also very many of the citizens in our com¬ 
munities. Under leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I Include the following radio address of Hon. John A. 
Matthews, LL. D., on January 21,1940, over Station WHBI: 

Good evening, ladles and gentlemen of the radio audience. There 
were many happenings recorded In the news of the past week 
which challenge our attention, some of them, like the developments 
in the agitation about a Government loan to Finland, worthy of 
our careful attention and comment. Today, however, I feel that I 
should dedicate this half hour of radio time In large part to the 
inexpressibly sad news of the death of the greatest champion the 
cause of peace in America has ever had, our noblest, slncerest. and 
most courageous crusader In the flght to keep America out of war 
and to keep war out of America. 1 refer, with saddened heart, to 
United States Senator William E. Bobah, of Idaho. 

Eulogy, my fellow Americana, is but an ephemeral tribute to the 
dead. The mere recital of the great accomplishments of the Lion 
of Idaho during his more than 33 years of statesmanlike service In 
the Senate of our Nation would be but the transitory tribute of 
words. 

That he was the constantly watchful sentinel of human liberty as 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights in our Constitution, that he was 
the Implacable foe of the cant and hypocrisy of those whom he 
referred to on the floor of the Senate only a week ago last Thursday 
as **treacherous foes who seek shelter under the laws and Institu¬ 
tions which assure free speech, free press, and personal liberty, and 
then make use of this shelter to destroy the government which pro¬ 
tects them,’* not only his record during his lifetime of service in 
the Senate discloses but the very name Boxak connotes these facts. 

In the difficult legislative tasks involving the foreign policy of 
our country, Senator Bokak typlfled the spirit and spoke the lan¬ 
guage of George Washington. *‘No entangling alliances” was his 
watchword In the performance of these duties. 

And though his opponents in the forum and In the press called 
him an isolationist, like his prototype, the Father of Our Country, 
he was an isolationist only In the sense, as be put It. that he 
would save our beloved country and the sons of American mothers 
from ”partlclpatloa In such wars as have gone on In Europe from 


the Spanish Succession to the present time—'^«ehaptei*8,** as he 
called these wars, *in the bloody volume of Xuropean poUtlOs.'* 

isolationist indeed he was in the sense that George washhigton 
was an IsolatUmlst* But like the Father of ffls Country he was no 
paolflst. 

Only last October his great patriotic American soul poured itself 
forth to his colleagues in the Senate during the debate on the 
repeal of the arms embargo In these courageous words: *T am not a 
p^fist. If Germany, or Great Britain, or If any nation attacks 
this Nation, kills Its people, destroys Its property, and makes war, I 
am ready again, terrible as I know the consequences will be, to vote 
for a declaration of war.'* 

And so I might go on, my fellow Americans, with this mere 
transitory tribute of words, this mere recital of accomplishments, 
this splendid record at statesmanship of one who, like Webster and 
Calhoim, now belongs to the ages. 

But It is my desire, and I know it Is yours, that our tribute to 
otir fallen leader in our crusade to keep America out of war and to 
keep war out of America shall transcend ths bounds of ephemeral 
eulogy, and that it shall take on the character of a perpetual 
memorial to Senator Borak, a memorial not fashioned by our 
hands but a perpetiml memorial built In our hearts, a memorial 
of love and devotion to his ideals which we wUl bequeath to our 
children and to our chUdren*8 children until posterity merges with 
eternity. That memorial, my fellow Americans, shall have on it 
this simple but sacred Inscription. **Keep faith with Borak.** 

Senator Borah is dead, but his spirit lives. Yea, more; he has 
bequeathed that spirit to America In a document from which I 
want to read to you this afternoon; a document that may well be 
called hlB last will and testament; a document which, like the 
last will and testament of George Washington—affectionately 
called Washington’s Farewell Address—^makes every American heir 
to the spirit of Americanism which Senator Borah preached and 
practiced, and in the cause of which he died. I refer, my fellow 
Americans, to the speech delivered by Senator Borak in the Senate 
of the United States on October 2 last against the lifting of the arms 
embargo. 

That speech, that last will and testament, of Senator Borah, to us, 
his fellow oountrsrmen, will be this generation’s bulwark, and the 
bulwark of generations yet unborn, against the entangling alliances 
of European power politics. If we but "keep faith with Bcmn.** 

And now, before I read from that sacred last will and testament, 
let me picture for 3rou, as future historians will picture for our 
children, the setting in which that document was given to posterity. 

When Senator Borah arose to make that momentous, epoch- 
making speech, there wasn’t a single Senator absent from his seat, 
except those who. the Congressional Record for October 2, 1839, 
relates, were not In Washington on account of illness or other re¬ 
corded reason. Eighty-five Senators, Including Senator Borak and 
the Vice President, were on the floor of the Senate, and the Senate 
galleries were crowded when the Xolon of Idaho began to speak. 

Listen to these words of Borak as he launched with Inexorable 
logic Into the Inquiry, Who want repeal of the embargo on arms; 

”We are asked to repeal the law, and why? We are asked to repeal 
a law which forever prohibits the furnishing of these Instnunentall- 
tles of human destruction and furnishing them for gain, and why? 
We are asked to araln Identify ourselves with the destructive power 
of the nations of Europe, and why? 

*’We axe here in extraordinary session and In apparent haste ask¬ 
ing for repeal. 

’’Did the cry for repeal originate with, or does it spring from, the 
people of this country? Did the voice of labor initiate the agitation 
for repeal? Did the call for the rejection of this policy come from 
the farm, from the pulpit, from the pew, from the homes of America, 
from the families of America? Did It come from the young men now 
on the verge of active life, looking where they can find a profession 
or a calling? Did they call for It? Whence came the call? It 
came from the war hounds of Europe. It was originated in the 
situation In Europe.” 

My fellow Americans, let us never forget those words of Senator 
Borah. They were never successfully challenged during the entire 
debate on the arms embargo. They portray in a sincerity and In¬ 
tegrity and courage of utterance the incontrovertible fact that the 
cry for repeal came not from the people at America but. as Borah 
put It, from the war hounds of Europe. 

And what have the war hounds of Europe who cried for repeal 
and got It; what have they done since repeal? 

They have violated American neutrality at every turn. They have 
stopped and searched our ships on the high seas and taken them 
Into their own ports, confiscating whatever suited their use. They 
have blockaded our commerce with neutral nations and demanded 
that our cargoes to neutrals be inspected In our own ports by their 
consular agents. 

In answer to American protests against these violations of Inter¬ 
national law they have equivalently declared that England wlU 
determine what Is and what Is not hiternatlonal law as best suits 
her own convenience or connivance. 

In a word, my fellow Americans, the war hounds of Europe who 
cried for repeal of the arms embargo did It not merely to obtain 
arms, munitions, and Implements of warfare, but, in order to put 
America In an unneutral position and thereby foment enmity 
between America and others of the belligerents. In the hope that 
these belligerents would act In reprisal and thereby force us into 
the war. 

And here we may well ask ourselves the question, paraphrasing 
as to tense the words of Senator Borah in his legislative last will 
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and tesrtamont of October 2 last, **t7herein has peace been advanced 
by repealing the embargo? Wherein has humanity been augmented 
and Btrengthened by our aelllhg arma to warring nations? Can 
anyone say or believe that peace could ever be advanced by a neu¬ 
tral nation fuTnlshlhg arma, munitions, and the Instrumentalities 
of war? Could anyone contend that any principle of humanity 
or Justice would warrant a nation in doing so?" 

My fellow Amerloans, those words of Senator Borah are already 
a prophecy come true. The cause of peace was taken from the 
clean hands of neutral America, when the embargo was repealed, 
and put Into the bloodstained paws of the war hounds of Europe, 
there to remain-sunless an awakened America demands that we 
*'lEeep faith with —until the appetites of these power pol¬ 

itics war hounds have been satiated, or until they and their 
enemies have been suffocated In the siirfeit of their civilization- 
destroying strife. 

Indeed the recent news In our own press Is eloquent of the fact 
that peace has been banished from the vocabulary of the war 
hounds of Europe. 

To the recent plea of the great white shepherd of Christendom. 
His Holiness, Pope Plus XIl, that belligerents should subordinate 
their particular mterests to general Interests to bring about peace, 
England, who in the World War, by the secret Treaty of London, of 
April 26, 1914, more than two years before the United States was 
propagandized into that war. England, who secretly agreed in that 
London Treaty with France and Russia to support Italy, Insofar 
as Italy ^'does not permit the representatives of the Holy See to 
take diplomatic action with regard to the conclusion of peace,** 
England, I say, responded to the recent appeal of the Holy Father 
by inquiring whether the Pope Implied any criticism of publicly 
expressed Anglo-French war alms. In suggesting that belligerents 
should subordinate their particular Interests to general interests to 
bring about peace. 

Now passing for the moment the hypocrisy of England’s pub¬ 
licly expressed **war alms*’ which call for war to a finish against 
Hitler, aggression In Poland, and Hitlerism, while they refrain from 
even declaring war against brutal Russian aggression in both 
Poland and Finland, and against communism, passing this hypo¬ 
crisy for the moment, may I quote for you what the Vatican, ac¬ 
cording to the New York Times of January 17, last Wednesday, Is 
reported to have replied to this British question about implied 
criticism of publicly expressed Anglo-French war aims: 

“The Pope was reported to have replied that the Vatican does not 
take Into account the political interests of any country except in 
the case of Russia, whose policy the Pontiff reportedly described 
as contrary to the interests of the church and religion. So far 
as belligerents are concerned the Pope was said to have told Mr. 
Osborne (the British Minister to the Vatican) the Vatican con¬ 
tinues to maintain normal relations with Germany despite some 
points of difference.*’ 

My fellow Americans, if that report in the New York Times of 
the British-Vatican conference is accurate, it rather looks as 
though everybody except unneutral America la alive to the truth of 
what Senator Borah said on October 2, last, that this war~Eng- 
land's war aims—bunk to the contrary notwithstanding—is “noth¬ 
ing more than another chapter in the bloody volume of European 
power politics.** 

And now, my fellow Americans, may I read for you some more 
of our heritage under Senator Borah's legislative last will and testa¬ 
ment of October 2 last, and while I read It, won’t you repeat with 
me our pledge, “Keep faith with Borah’’; 

“For myself, and lor myself only, I want to declare I look upon 
the present war In Europe as nothing more than another chapter in 
the bloody volume of European power politics, the balance of power 
which John Bright, the great commoner of England, once declared 
was the curse of any possible European peace. Yes; it is power 
politics. 

“It is the old question of the balance of power. Was it any¬ 
thing more than the balance of power when the democracies and 
the dictators of Europe in 'blessed accord’ stood over the dismem¬ 
bered body of Czechoslovakia, the only real republic In that portion 
of the world? Was the cruel and brutal and revolting creed of 
nazl-ism any different at Munich than It was at Warsaw? Was 
civilization and democracy any less under challenge when Czecho¬ 
slovakia fell at the hands of the combined assass i ns than when 
Poland was threatened? Was It anything but power politics when 
Germany and Great Britain excluded Russia from the Munich 
conference, but both sought Industriously to secure her aid, not¬ 
withstanding her creed, m the controversy relative to Poland? 
When the men at Munich reached the conanmmation of their 
awful deed, did they not turn over to the unlimited control and 
tender mercies thousands of a race whose presence excites the 
mortal wrath and vengeance of the one to whose control they 
assigned them? Was that humanity? Was that civilization? Was 
it saving democracy? Was it saving civilization? No; It was divid¬ 
ing territory. It was power politics. It was Imperialism. 

“If our boys go to Europe, they will not go to Europe to wipe out 
nazl-lsm; they will go to Europe to adjust territory—^to pass upon 
the question of power; and when war Is over that will happen which 
happened after the World War—-the representatives of the Euro¬ 
pean nations will sit down together and, forgetting every principle 
for which the American boys died, they will pass solely upon the 
question of power politics. 

“Whatever may be the philosophy of ziassl-lsm, however abhor- 
lent we may write It down* It is not the issue In the oonlUct, and 


its cure is not war. It Is not an issue which will be settled by 
this conflict; and I venture to say that the treaty of peace. If It 
ever comes, will have nothing In It about the ending of nazl-lsm 
or Its teachings, or of communism or Its teachings, any more than 
had the agreement at Munich, it will devote itself, as did the 
Versailles Treaty, to the unquenchable Imperialistic appetites of 
those who sit around the table; and If the American boys take part, 
they will sacrifloe their health and their lives that this or that 
nation may gratify its desires for territory and for power." 

Mothers and fathers of American sons, may I Interrupt the reading 
of this remarkable document to remind you that the words I have 
Just read were uttered only three and a half months ago by one now 
silent In death, whose funeral will be held on Monday in the very 
Senate Chamber where he uttered these memorable words, one 
whom all of America mourns as an honest, fearless, upright cham¬ 
pion of the American spirit, one whose knowledge of foreign affairs 
was second to none in our Nation, one who would not have said 
those words if he did not know and believe them to be true. 

Do you wonder then that I call this great speech of Senator Borah 
his last will and testament to the American people? Do you won¬ 
der that I plead with you to enshrine his words as a permanent 
memorial in your hearts and that you write alongside of them the 
inscription, “Keep faith with Borah”? 

And now, my fellow Americans, may I quote a final passage from 
that last will and testament of Senator Borah, a passage which 
ought to be an eternal warning In the light of all that I have pre¬ 
viously quoted, against any and all propaganda that might cause 
you moral indignation at anything which may happen in this war 
of power politics, to spoil your Intelligence. 

Listen, my countrymen, to these solemn and awful words of warn¬ 
ing that fell from the lips of Senator Borah only 3Vi months ago; 
“A few days ago I read the following description of a scene of battle 
after these instrumentalities (of warfare) had done their work. I 
quote; 'Chunks of human flesh were quivering on the branches of 
the trees. * • • A half dozen houses were burning. * • ♦ 

Mules and horses were pawing in their own entrails. • * * The 
whitewashed church was bespattered with blood and brains. • • * 
Men were running about howling with insanity, their eyes protrud¬ 
ing from their sockets. * ♦ • One woman was sitting against a 

wall trying to push her bleeding Intestines back into her abdomen. 
* • • A man lay nearby digging his teeth and his fingers into 

the ground. * * * A child sat on a doorstep whimperingly 

holding up the bleeding stumps of its arms to a dead woman whose 
face was misfmg.’ Looking upon a scene such as this," concluded 
Senator Borah, “who would undertake to discriminate, to distin¬ 
guish between the manufacturer of the instruments which could 
produce such a scene, the purchaser, paper title or no paper titles, 
and legal technicalities? Let us stay out of this war. It Is not our 
war.” 

My fellow Americans, I cannot carry on further this afternoon. 
That awful warning of the horrors of war in the last will and 
testament of America’s greatest apostle of peace shocked me when 
I first read it, and the more I read it and repeat it the more I beg 
Almighty God to hear the prayers of the fathers and mothers of 
American sons that peace, peace now, may come to the warring 
world. 

But may I not plead with you, my radio audience, every single 
one of you, that you Join me in a firm determination to “keep faith 
with Borah,” Borah the statesman, Borah the peacemaker, Borah 
the lover of mankind, Borah, of whom I may say os did Rufus 
Choate on the death of Daniel Webster, “Nothing shall hide his 
recorded wisdom, his great example, his asstired Immortality. 

“Nothing can cover his fame but heaven; 

No pyramids set off hls memories 

But the eternal substanoe of hls greatness 

To which I leave him." 

May a Just and merciful God grant eternal rest to the soul of 
America's elder statesman as we stand In spirit this evening at hls 
bier and pledge ourselves to “keep faith with Borah." 


National Automobile Dealers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me before the National Automobile 
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Deotet* Aasociatkm at the Mayflower Hotel, Wa^gton, 
D. C., January 24, 1940, over NBC hook-up; 

Mr. Chalnna^ members of the National AutomobUe Dealers’ A«- 
•oolatlon, and ladles and gentlemen of the radio audience, Z 
predate the fact that your association and the National BroS- 
castlng Ck>. have made It possible for me to address you and the 
other 414)00 automobile dealers throughout the United States, and 
all automobile owners and prospective automobile owners, on a 
matter that la very close to my life’s work. 

I desire to pay my compUments to your very able and popular 
president, Mr. Stanley H. Homer. He is very influential In Wash¬ 
ington, and has a high personal standing In the Capital City as 
well as nationally. Through his tireless efforts he has made the 
public, the automobile dealers, and the governmental agencies 
more conscious of the worthy objectives of the National Automobile 
Dealers* Association. 

Z also desire to congratulate you on securing for your legislative- 
contact executive a good Texan, who is very able and efficient in 
the capacity In which he is employed. I refer to my friend 
your frtend Mr. Dyke Cullum. In the investigation of the auto¬ 
mobile Industry the Federal Trade Commission had the good for¬ 
tune to receive his services. He is a man with 30 years’ experience 
as a country automobile dealer, city dealer, and owner of a finance 
company. He Is one of a family of six brothers, whose identity 
with the automobile industry dates back to 1010. Mr. Cullum 
has devoted a considerable part of his own time in the past 10 years 
toward the oorreotlon of manufacturer-dealer relations, and when 
the Federal Trade Commission's investigation was started he ex¬ 
tended his services gratis. 

My subject Is Independence of Automobile Owners and Dealers 
versus Monopoly and Control by the Automobile Manufacturers. 

The automobile business is one of the largest and most im¬ 
portant businesses in the United States. Briefly, let me tell you 
a few things about this big business. In the United States there 
are 36.000.000 motor-vehicle owners or an average of 1 motor ve¬ 
hicle for every 4 people. This compares with an average of 1 
motor vehicle to every 142 people In the rest of the world. We have 
6,380.000 workers employed directly and indirectly in highway 
transportation in these United States. 

Sixty-six percent of the world automobile production is in the 
United States and Canada. 

There are 43,000.000 motor vehicles In the entire world, and 68 
percent of these are In the United States. 

There Is paid each year to the States and the Federal Gk)vemment 
more than one and a half billion dollars In gasoline taxes, registra¬ 
tion fees, and other special taxes and fees. 

The motorist pays one out of every eight tax dollars. 

Slx^-two percent of the passenger-car mileage is used on business. 

rEDXRAL THAOS COMIOSSION BEPOBT ON MOTOR-VEHICUES INDUBTBT 

The Federal Trade Commission here In Washington, D. C., has 
recently finished a congressional Inquiry and filed its report with 
Congress on the motor-vehicles Industry, This unbiased report con¬ 
tains astoimdlng and shocking conclusions by this great Commis¬ 
sion. I do not contend that the unfair and inequitable practices 
disclosed by the Federal Trade Commission which are perpetrated 
upon the automobile dealers, employees, and the public by the 
manufacturers are the only problems before Congress today. How¬ 
ever, the motor-vehicles industry is the largest single manufacturing 
industry In the entire world. It affects more bread earners, hence 
more families, than any industry except agriculture; also, it is 
highly important because it is almost completely controlled by only 
three gigantic corporations. The Federal Trade Commission re¬ 
ported that a high degree of oonoentration prevails In the motor- 
vehcles industry, and that in 1338 there were only 11 companlea 
produclxig passenger oars regularly and 8 of them had no less than 
89 percent of the total unit sales of passenger cars. 

From the Information that I have gathered, I am convinced that 
if General Motors, the largest of these three, were to stop their 
competitors from using their patents and their parts, their com- 
peti^ manufacturers could not possibly make the cars they are 
making and delivering today—not even the Ford Motor Co. Al¬ 
though a buslnees Is Important, and we are glad to continue to 
applaud the success of the automobile Industry in our country, 
we are not willing to sit idly by and see a few people absolutely 
control and dominate this great American industry against the 
public interest. 

Let me quote a few charges made by the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion against the motor-oar Industry. 

ICANtTPACTtTXXBS CONTEOL DEALERS 

1. Bald the Commission: ’’Manufacturers exercise an unusually 
detailed supervision over the activities of their dealers. The basis 
of this supervision Is to be found in the manufacturer-dealer con¬ 
tracts required by all manufacturers of their dealers. The com¬ 
pulsory foroe effectuating the manufacturer’s supervision is fear. 
Fear on the part of the dealer that his dealer agreement and there¬ 
with his business may be canceled by the manufacturer for non- 
compliance.” 

The present automobile dealer’s contract allows the manufacturer 
to cancel the same without cause; therefore the dealer's security 
is not equal to the plantation sharecropper’s contract. They can 
be kicked out only once a year. Our Government compels you to 
pay social-security taxes to give your million employees better 
securi^, and It is not unreasonable to ask this same Government to 
give you, the 41,000 motor-vehicle deal er s In the Nation* lair and 
teasonable semirtty. 


To mj knowledge there erxlsts no other type bnetiiese which 
c^^eratee under the one-olded contractual arxwngtttaenta that the 
manufacturers have with their dealers. They exeretse domliianoe 
over them. The manufacturer creates a situation with the dealer* 
which permits him to regulate the dealer’s method of buid- 
nees, tells him wtmX to buy from the manufacturer and what to psy 
for It, but dodges the responsibility of equal risk. 

As between the manufacturer and the additional taxes and dif¬ 
ferent kinds of taxes, the dealer Is In very much the same position 
as the man, back In days when such triangular relationidilps 
existed, who had two wives. At night before he retired the younger 
one would comb his wonderful head of hair and pull out the gray 
ones because she wanted him to look young like herself. The older 
wife was seeing him get gray with a great deal of pleasure, because, 
being older, she was often mistaken for his mother, so She would 
comb his hair in the morning, and whUe leaving the gray ones, she 
would pull out a few of the black ones each time. Finally he found 
himself to be entirely bald. Hie moral is: H you yield to all, you 
wUl soon have nothing to yield, and the 41,000 automobile dmen 
of this Nation are in that position. 

mCALERS FXAB MANTTFACTUIOEItS 

The Oommisslon further said, "General Motors. Chrysler, and Ford 
make 90 percent of all oars. Manufacturers are In a strong bargain¬ 
ing position and their individual dealers are in a relatively weak 
position.” 

3. Permit me to quote to you an excerpt from the Oommlsslon's 
report, which shows conclusively that automobile manufacturers 
use their dealers as “fronts” to mfluenoe legislation. The excerpt 
from the report Is as follows: 

"It appears that the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
through Its lemslative department, has at times been overenthusl- 
astlc in Its efforts to defeat certain State legislation. A case Is 
cited where the chairman and secretary of that department urged 
the veto of a measiire which had been passed by both branches of 
the State legislature. In other oases the association conducted its 
activities through member manufacturers, Who were requested to 
ask their dealers to present certain views to their State legislators. 
This practice of working through dealers does not appear com¬ 
mendable. as it leaves the Imprison that the dealers may have 
been coerced, through Tear* of manufacturer reprisals, into taking 
a stand otherwise contrary to their best interests.” 

The Oommisslon found the manufacturers are aware of their 
forcing policies. Listen to this statement made by Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan, chairman of General Motors Corporation, to his fellow 
officers: 

"I know Instances where General Motors dealers have Just before 
the close of the season been forced to take quantities of cars they 
couldn’t possibly sell except at a lose. Hiis loss has been suffi¬ 
cient in some cases to absorb their profits for the entire year.” 

Frankly, gentlemen, I never realised until Just recently that B\ioh 
a practice of dictatorship by a manufacturer over the business 
of its dealers was allowed in this country. 

FORCED TO BXrr tmWANTED PARTS 

3. The inquiry by the Federal Trade Oonunlision developed that 
the dealers were not only compelled to take new cars that they 
could not sell, which oftentimes forced them Into bankruptcy, but 
the "Big Three” manufacturers also used coercion on the dealers to 
Induce them to purchase imwanted parts, accessories, tools, and 
equipment. The manufacturer requires the dealer to sell the manu¬ 
facturers’ parts, claiming that they are the only genuine parts, 
when the dealer can buy these same parts direct from the parts 
manufacturer, made at the same time by the sfone workmen with 
the same kind of material, for much less than what the dealer is 
charged. 

For instance, a spark-plug company is a subsidiary of a manu¬ 
facturer. It sells its products to a division of the manufaotmer. 
This division of the manufacturer requires its dealers to buy that 
same spark plug at one-third more than they could buy It from the 
spark-plug conu>any direct. This is not only harmful to the 
dealers, it is harmful to the public, which Is caused by the factory 
control of Its dealers. Many other similar Illustrations could be 
given. 

SELL USED CARS AS NEW OX« 

4. The Commission further found that manufacturers’ representa¬ 
tives drive new cars as high as 4,000 miles and then run them back 
through the assembly line and sell them for new cars. 

AT7TOMOBIL1 HBATEIUI POX BOAMX 

5. Hie Federal Trade Oommisslon also found that manufacturers 
have been guilty of installing heaters on cars shipped to Florida and 
south Texas, where heatere were not required or wanted, thus 
requiring the dealers to pay for something they did not need and 
could not use. 

In recent years while manufacturers’ profits have been rising, the 
profits of dealers have been falling. The losses to dealers through 
pressure for volume has caused many dealers to fall. The exoemive 
mortality rate among automobile defers Is of vital concern to the 
public, because theee liquidations directly affect aU members of 
the communities in which they occur. The extent to which these 
dealers were forced out of business, due to high-pressure selling 
tactics over which they had no control, Is certainly a matter dr 
public interest, particularly since thousands of the dealem’ em- 
^oyeet were thrown out of work. 

The startling fact is that there are twioe as many ex-automoblle 
dealers in the United States today as there are esta b l i s he d dealers, 
of them doubtless were Inefficient and were not entitled to 
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rexntin In biulnoM. tmt a Urgo number of them were forced out 
by reaeon of tbe rutbleas and unfair taotloe of the manufacturers. 

All automobile manufacturers have approximately $1,300«000,000 
Invested. The dealers of the country—the 41,000-^have about 
$4*000,000«000 invested, or about three times as much. The manu¬ 
facturers employ SOO^KX) employees, whereas the dealers employ 
more than 8^ tlmee as many, or 1,148,000. Although the dealers 
employ 8 Vi times as many men as the factories, and although 
the dealers have 8 times as much invested as the factories, the 
factories made $60 per car profit last year, while the dealers only 
averaged a profit of $18 per oar. Approximately the same ratio 
prevalli for preceding years. 

XXCLUBlVa CONTXACTS RBQTTIXED OV DXALSBS 

6. Because of the manufacturers* strong bargaining position, the 
leaders of the Industry require their dealers to handle one line 
exclusively. This restricts competition by making It more diffi¬ 
cult for the smaller manufacturers to obtain adequate dealer 
representation, for the reason that In many markets the smaller 
manufacturers are unable to establish exclusive dealership with 
sufficient volume to operate profitably. 

Upon occasions the courts of the land have deplored the one¬ 
sided nature of these agreements. Prom the manufacturer’s strong 
economic position, he Is able to put In his agreement certain 
clauses he desires to protect his interests and to keep out certain 
clauses which should adequately protect the dealer’s Interests. 

It Is very much like the landlord’s explanation to the old Negro 
to convince him that he was not entitled to anything for his year’s 
Work on the farm. The landlord told him that he had worked It 
all out and had a ftiU accounting In hls daybook, pulled out hla 
daybook, opened It, and read the following to the old darkey: 

”A naught Is a naught, 

A figger is a figger. 

All for the white man, 

Nothing for the nigger.’* 

The manufacturer’s contract is almost as unfair with hls dealers 
as the white landlord was with the old Negro. Since the time has 
. passed when a white person can deal with a colored person In that 
manner, let us hope that the time will soon be in the past when a 
manufacturer can so unfairly deal with hls dealers. 

While the courts have been disturbed by a form of contract 
which places the comparatively helpless dealer at the mercy of the 
manufacturer, It has been Impossible for the courts to make con¬ 
tracts for parties or protect them from the provisions of contracts, 
which they have made for themselves. It is one of the first duties 
of our Government to protect the weak against the strong, and I do 
not know of a case where this fundamental principle of govern¬ 
ment will apply with more justice and equality than In this par¬ 
ticular case. 

FREIGHT CHARGES PADDED 

7. The purchasers of cars are forced to pay sometimes as much 
as $100 extra for transportation charges when they buy their auto- 
mobiies In excess of ths true transportation charges. The Federal 
Trade Oommlsslon In Its report states: 

“With the pricing of automobiles, thus confused and obscured 
by manufacturers* charges for transportation, accessories, and extra 
equipment, the way has been opened for dealers to add still other 
’pads* in the pricing of automobiles to retail customers.” 

In plain words, that means the manufacturers are deliberately 
misleading the public by advertising; also, encouraging dealers to 
Join them In "packing” or "padding” the price to the consumer. 

It is estimated that the manufactmers overcharge the public at 
least $40,000,000 per annum on freight on automobiles. Here is an 
example of how this practice Is growing. In 1636 transportation 
on a Bulok automobile to a certain Florida town was $72.30. By 
1636 transportation on the same model Buick to the same town was 
(170.46—^both are recommended charges by the factory. *rhe fact 
Is, the car is shipped from Linden, N, J., by water at a cost not to 
exceed $30. This allows the manufacturer a profit of more than 
$140 on that car for transportation that was not paid by the 
manufacturer but charged to the dealer and paid by the purchaser 
of the car. 

Why does the factory charge extra for a drlveaway? The answer 
la to perpetrate a freight overcharge. Does not that answer the 
question as to why the manufacturers prepay the freight? 

COMPLAmrS FILED BT DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The Federal Trade Oommlsslon has filed the following complaints 
against the automobile manufacturers: 

1. For false and misleading advertising of the f. o. b. or list price 
of cars at factory. 

2. False and misleading advertising of the finance charges by 
manufacturers in collusion with major finance companies, in which 
the Interest rate was represented as 6 percent, when actually It 
was 13 percent. 

8. For coercion, requiring dealers to handle their parts and 
accessories excliistvely. 

The Depar t ment ox Justice also filed criminal complaints against 
General Motors, Ford Motors, Chrysler Corporation, and their Indi¬ 
vidual officers, for scheming and conniving with their respective 
affiliated finance companies for coercing dealers to finance exolu- 
Blvely through their pet company. Ford and Chrysler signed a 
stipulation and General Motors contested the case. The Attorney 
General convicted General Motors Corporation and Its subsltUarlea. 
The officials Xmniy tseaped by the skin of their teeth. I doubt that 
the Department of Justice Is through. 

« In the mterest of the American people, these practices that have 
been disclosed by the Federal TVade Commission should be stopped 


and stopped Immediately. The only way to stop them is to pase a 
law which will make such practices unlawful. Such a law showd 
have a minimum of regulation and a maximum of cooperation be¬ 
tween the manufacturer and the dealer. Since the Federal Trade 
Commission filed Its report, I have prepared a bill that will, If 
enacted Into law, correct these Injustices, inequalities, and harm¬ 
ful acts. 

The automobile business is sick. It has been sick for some time. 
So the dealers went to their Government, just like a sick man 
would go to hls doctor. The Federal Trade Oommlsslon was the 
specialist that Congress called In to find out what was the matter 
with the patient. Congress gave the Commission $50,000 and a year 
to diagnose the case. Last June the Commission made Its rerort. 
The specialist had figured out the trouble with the patient. That 
report was over a thousand pages long. 

The big trouble they discovered was the manufacturers wouldn’t 
let dealers run their own businesses. And they forced the dealers 
to do things that hurt the dealers and hurt the public. And these 
things that hurt the dealers and hurt the public made more money 
for the manufacturers. 

When I got the doctor’s report I did just as you’d do. I wanted 
treatment for the patient to make him well. 'That treatment Is In 
the bill I have proposed. The cure is really very simple. Let the 
dealers run their own businesses, or, if the manitfacturers Insist on 
controlling the dealers’ businesses, make them share some of the 
responsibility. 

When all the legal language of the bill is boiled down, It simply 
means that when a manufacturer takes on a dealer he must agree 
to let him stay in business at least 3 years if the dealer does hls 
part, and the dealer has to agree to sell that company's cars for at 
least 3 years if the manufacturer does his part. Provision Is made 
for releasing either party on 6 months’ notice If the other doesn’t 
carry out hls promises. 

That’s all this bill requires, unless the manufacturer desires to 
supervise the way the dealer is going to run hls business. He can 
do that if he wants to and if the dealer is willing to allow him to 
do so. If he Is going to help the dealer run hls business, then he 
must agree to buy the dealer's stock at fair prices if he decides to 
quit doing business with the dealer. 

Now, is there anything unfair in that? 

The bill goes on to prohibit false and deceiving advertising. It 
prevents tampering with speedometers on new cars to misrepresent 
the condition of the cars. It requires that each new car buyer 
must be given an Itemized invoice so he can see what he is 
paying for. 

*11118 is all for the protection of the public and Is certainly rea¬ 
sonable in my opinion. 

In concluding this part of my address, let me request that you 
study the bill carefully and let your wishes be known to the presi¬ 
dent of your national association and to your Congressman and 
Senators, os they are here in Washington trying to abide by the 
wishes of a majority of their constituents, and there is no doubt 
that the opposition will cry to high heaven; therefore, you, the 
dealers and the automobile owners, make yourselves heard. Wo 
must crush monopoly or monopoly will crush us. You have an 
example of what monopolistic practices will do in the automobile 
manufacturing business today. 

MR. JUSTICE FRANK MURPHT ON INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 

Attorney General Frank Muiphy, who was recently sworn In as a 
member of the United States Supreme Court, and one of the best 
and ablest men In this Nation, said this about the necessity of pre¬ 
serving independent bxislness: 

“Trusts and monopolies In America have been fostered and pro¬ 
moted In the past by the Federal Government to such an extent 
that they virtually have wiped out the small Independent business¬ 
man. We must restore this Independent businessman or we will 
be a nation of corporation peons In another decade. 

"The day is already here when a boy graduating from college can 
seek a career only in some monopolistic enterprise If he has any 
hope whatever of achieving camparatlve success. 

"We have come to the point of making Jokes about the disap¬ 
pearance of the corner grocer." 

I again ask you to study the bill, which I have discussed, care¬ 
fully and communicate your views to the national president of your 
association and to your Representatives and Senators in Congress. 

I thank you for the courtesy of your attention. 


Tariff Act of 1930 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


LETTBIR BY HON. LLOYD THURSTON 


Mr. IifcCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks In the Rxcord by Including therein 
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a letter In defense of the 1930 Tariff Act, written by Hon. 
Lloyd Thurston, who for 14 years represented the Fifth Con¬ 
gressional District of Iowa In the House of Representatives. 
The letter was printed in the Des Moines Register of January 
26,1940, with comment by the editor. 

The letter is as follows: 

[Prom th€ Des Moines (Iowa) Register of January 26, 1940) 

A Dxfekse of the 1930 Tariff Act—^Former Congressman Thurston 
Poses Questions on Trade Pacts 

To the Editor: 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull and lesser Demooratlo 
omcials have repeatedly condemned the 1930 Tariff Act enacted 
Into a law by the Republican Party. In so doing they have con¬ 
demned themselves of cowardice or misrepresentation in not mak¬ 
ing an effort to repeal this law. 

It is well known that the Democrats have had from two and one- 
half to three and one-half as many Members as the Republicans 
In the Congress for the past 6 years, an overwhelming majority in 
both the Senate and House. Why have they failed or refused to 
repeal the last law enacted to uphold the American protective 
system? 

Evidently, they fear to again place the American farmer and 
laboring man on the level with the forced labor of the rest of the 
world. Forced labor works long hours, minimum wages, and makes 
severe competition. 

SMOKE SCREEN 

Instead, the Roosevelt-Hull group has conceived what they be¬ 
lieve to be a clever alibi or smoke screen, rather than to permit 
the Congress or the people through public discussion to weigh the 
subject on facta Instead of unsupported conclusions. Hull coming 
from a cotton section, where they have cheap labor, the Negro, has 
voted against every effort of the northern or western farmer to get 
protection against cheap foreign farm products. In these trades, 
dairy products, corn, wheat, cattle and hogs have been traded off 
in favor of cotton. 

What would our officials have to trade, or reciprocate with. If we 
still had the 1913 Democratic free-trade law In effect? 

RATIFICATION WANTED 

By statute, the Senate is required to confirm the appointment 
• of many insignificant officials and ratify treaties before they are 
effective. Why should not this body, rather than a few so-called 
trade experts, spat-wearing diplomats, have the authority to pass 
upon foreign trade relations that are highly important to our 

people? Lloyd Thurston, Osceola, Iowa. 


Editor's Note. —^We regret that we cannot reproduce In type 
large enough to be easily readable the two tables Mr. Thurston 
enclosed. So reproduced they would take from one-third to one- 
half the page. We are doing our best below, however, to sum¬ 
marize them In such a way as fairly to Illustrate Mr. Thurston’s 
point. 

Table 1 (source not mentioned) compares the rates of duty 
on 113 agricultural products provided for by the Republican tariff 
acts of 1930 and 1922 with those provided for by the Democratic 
act of 1913, Of these 113, the table shows 06 products were ad¬ 
mitted duty-free under the 1913 act, 2 under the 1922 act, and 
none under the 1930 act. 

For instance, cattle weighing less than 700 pounds were on the 
free list under the 1918 tariff, but were given a duty of iy 2 cents 
a pound In 1922 and a duty of 2ya cents a pound in 1930. 

Bacon and hams were on the free list of 1913, but got a duty 
of 2 cents in 1922 and of 314 cents In 1930. 

Lard was on the free list of 1913, but was given a duty of 1 cent 
in 1922 and of 8 cents In 1930. 

Cheese In 1913 got a 20 percent ad valorem duty, but In 1922 was 
shifted to a specific rate of 6 cents a pound (not less, however, 
than 26 percent ad valorem) and to 7 cents a pound in 1030 (not 
less, however, than 36 percent ad valorem). 

Corn was on the 1913 free list, got a 15-cent duty per bushel in 
1922 and a 26-cent duty in 1030. 

Wheat was “free” under the 1913 tariff, but was given “protec¬ 
tion” of 30 cents In 1922 and of 42 cents In 1930. 

Wool of different varieties (there are many) was changed from 
the free list to varying degrees of tariff protection, or from rela¬ 
tively low rates of protection to higher rates. 

SECOND TABLE 

Table 2 (from U. S. Department of Commerce figures, clipped 
from the Congressional Record) lists the amount of 34 agri¬ 
cultural products Imported Into the United States during the 
two lO-month periods ending October 1938 and October 1939. In 
every Instance except one the amount Imported during the 10 
months of 1939 exceeded the amount imported during the 10 
months of 1938. Representative Items from this table follow: 

Cattle: 330.665 head in 1638; 664,339 In 1939. 

Meat products (total): 123,732,000 pounds in 1938; 136,552,000 In 
1939. 

Cheese: 44,423,000 pounds In 1938; 49,249,000 in 1939. 

Eggs (in shell): 182,844 dozen In 1938; 267,326 In 1939. 

Hides and skins (total): 181,896,000 pounds in 1938; 268,889,000 
In 1939. 

Wheat (all): 2,433,000 bushels in 1938; 6,810,000 in 1930. 

Cotton (unmanufactured): 03,107,000 pounds In 1938; 84,433,000 
111 1989. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I cusk unanimous consent to 
have inserted In the Record an editorial which appeared in 
the January 27 issue of the Greenville News. 

This editorial furnishes the reader with a splendid analysis 
of the effectiveness of the present Neutrality Act In keeping 
America out of war. The facts of the case are presented 
briefly and concisely and the argument is convincingly stated. 

[From the Greenville (8. C.) News of January 27, 1940] 

THE act XS working 

A report of Lloyd’s Shipping Gazette, London, ehows that while 18 
nations lost 268 vessels due to the war up to last week, the United 
States Is the only Important shipping country that has not suffered 
a sea loss. 

Up to the time the report was issued 101 neutral ships totaling 
299,547 tons had been stmk at sea through U-boat or mine actlozL 
These neutral losses amount to nearly a third of the total amount 
of shipping sunk—1,003,652 tons. 

The fact that American ships have not suffered any losses during 
nearly 6 months of war at sea must be due to the effectiveness of 
the Neutrality Act. Germany no doubt is disposed to respect 
American shipping and refrain from subjecting It to U-boat action. 
But the merchant ship lanes adjacent to the belligerent countries 
are strewn with mines. If our ships were plying those waters they 
could hardly miss contact, at least occasionally, and suffer Just as 
other neutrals have. 

The Neutrality Act has its penalties, to be sure, but from the 
standpoint of ship losses duo to war action it appears to be working 
admirably. It Is thus having the effect of keeping “incidents'* 
arising from hostilities to a minimum. 

My support at the special session of Congress of neutrality 
legislation which the administration recommended was based 
on the belief that its enactment would do much to keep 
America out of European war. In this connection I quote 
my remarks from the Appendix of the Record, volume 85, 
page 234, as follows: 

One of the strongest and most salient features of the cash-and- 
carry plan recommended by the President is that it forbids the use 
of American ships in trade with the belligerents. This is a much- 
needed safeguard against our Involvement in war. We know that 
what did most to draw us Into the last war was the sinking of 
American ships and the loss of American lives on the high seas. 
We must remove the danger of a recurrence of incidents which 
might again inflame public sentiment and lead us down the road to 
war. Keeping public sentiment strongly against our going to wax 
is, after all, the thing which will do most to actually keep us out of 
war. The American people today are unanimously opposed to our 
entering war, and as long as this opposition to our p^lclpatlon In 
war Is maintained, we shall remain at peace. This Is a certainty. 

Therefore, what Is most important Is that we at this session of 
Congress lay the foundation for a firm, clear-cut international policy 
which will keep us from again drifting Into war as we did In 1917. 
By amending the present Neutrality Act and establishing the cash- 
and-carry plan we shall lay that foundation for a sane and practical 
policy which will best serve to keep America out of war. 


The National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL VINSON 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ilADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MELVIN J. MAAS, OF MINNESOTA, 
JANUARY 26, 1940 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I include the following ad¬ 
dress delivered by the gentleman from Minnesota, Hon. 
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Mklvzn J. Maa 8« at a Towa ftefl Meeting of the Air, broadcast 
from New York City Jaxmaary 25.1940: 

Zt seemo to mm tkat tlieie Is only one ftintlainenlal queitlon In¬ 
volved In thte anbleot. That te, mtail the United Btates be pre* 
1 to defend itaeU, or ehall tt turn its back upon the advice of 
Waahiwgton and invite dlaaeter by abandomiig the tradl- 
Azneorloan policy of maintaining adequate deibnse? It is 
inooncelvahle that any oonsiderable number of Americans are will¬ 
ing to sacrifice the United States by permitting inadequate 
defeneea Xn fact, everyone profesaes to support an adequate na¬ 
tional defense. Then the problem resolves itself into Just what is 
adequate defense for the United States. 

There is some criticism that we have no flsed foialfn policy and 
therefore no proper fixed chart for a naval and military program. 
To some extent this is true. Under our form of government it Is 
not possible to have a rigid, unyielding, permanent foreign policy. 
Because of this there can be no hard and fast, since ABO 
formula for a fixed and permanent military establishment. Both 
our foreign policy and the etee of our Army and Navy are dependent 
upon constantly Changing world conditions. Our Army and Navy 
exist to support national policy. The fundamental factor deter¬ 
mining the alee end character of our MlUtary EStahllshmezM^ in the 
United States is the defense of the United States. All other mis¬ 
sions for which our Army and Navy must be prepared are eesen- 
tlaliy a part of that one objective. The ftfonroe Doctrine was 
promulgated and maintained because it was and is vital to our 
actual defense. The protection of our ootnmeroe is not a matter of 
the Army and Navy protecting the profits of some big American 
corporations. It is the absolutely vital necessity of maintaining 
uninterrupted access to essential strategic raw materials. Without 
these baslo commodities, which are not available in the United 
States in commercial quantities, such as tin. rubber, tungsten, 
chromium, and manganese, our entire inditstrlal machine would be 
forced to shut down. Unfortunately, while in geiieral the United 
States Is the richest Nation In the world In developed resources, 
we are not completely self-sufllcient. AH of our wealth and re- 
aources are dependent for their continued value upon certain basic 
commodities. 

If essential imports are cut off. we would soon have a major 
slow-down of all industry and transportation, followed by complete 
collapse and almost universal unemployment—a hundred times 
worse than any conceivable business d^neaslon. 

Bo equally Iznportant with the defense of oiu: actual shores is 
the protection of our trade routes. Therefore we must have a navy 
capable of carrying out national policy, which Includes protecting 
our oommeroe. A defense system merely oapalifie of reBstlng actuia 
invasion of our shores is no defense at all, for tinder such condi¬ 
tions we could he effectively blockaded and starved, economically, 
Into surrender. The two oceans are a protection to ue only so long 
as we can properly protect them. 

There Is no danger of our launching upon overseas adventures of 
a military character so long as our Army and Navy are merely ade¬ 
quate for our defense, nor can we afford, as a Nation, to have any 
military establtshment lees than one capable of being adequate for 
our defense. An army or navy inadequate to successfully carry out 
th^ mission of defense are little better than no army or navy at all. 
The second best navies of history are at the bottom of the ocean. 

Assuming that we all agree that we must have adequate defenses, 
we can examine the present defense program In the light of adequacy. 
If these proposals for the Improvement of the Army and Navy do 
not exoeed the minimum requirements necessary for an adequate 
defense system, then the answer must be that this program is 
needed and should be adopted. 

In answer to any question as to whether these proposals may be 
excessive, let me say that in the light of world conditions and the 
problem of defending our neutrality the present program Is a very 
modest one. It by no means meets all of the requirements to prop¬ 
erly carry out our national policy. It provides, in fact, the bare 
essentials, without which we are in actual danger. 

What constitutes an adequate defense depends upon the forces 
With which It must cope. Therefore our Army and Navy require¬ 
ments change as the annlea and navies of other nations change. If 
we are unprepared to resist any possible, or at least probable, 
aggressor, then we do not have adiequate defenses. 

Let us examine first the pending proposals for our first line of 
defense—^the Navy. 

After the World War the best naval and diplomatic minds in 
the world met in Washington in 1922 and agreed upon a naval 
formula that waa designed for the protection of each participating 
nation, and so limited as to prevent any one of the nations from 
invading any other. It was popularly known as the 6-B-3. United 
States and Great Britain wore to have equal naval tonnage and 
Japan three-fifths of the siee agreed upon for our Navy. 

This was considered fair and safe. Our coast line is so much 
larger than Jai>an’s that the difference in size of navies made them 
both equal in booM waters for defense. If this naval formula 
provides safety for us, then when that ratio is changed or upset, 
it changes that safety into danger. 

Japan saw fit to terminate that treaty and to drastically exceed 
it. II we are to adhere to the policy of malntalzung an adequate 
navy, we must not let ours fall below the safety ratio. The naval- 
expansion program before Oongress now does not even provide 
enoiigh new ships to fully rest o re tbs 5-3 ratio as it is; and it falls 
far short of maintaining parity with Great Britain. 

AU evidence is that our Navy Is tar from being capable, even 
overseas i^^gresslon. nor Is it capable 


ot Joining with Own* Britain to poUoe tba wwW. « ^ Mt. 

Just afford us protection against only a single major power, and then 
hi onlv one ocean. . _ . 

__ no fear that we are bulUOng any huge navy to 

implement some new overaeae foreign policy. We sire pi^osl^ no 
such navy. We are expanding only because the other navies of 
the world are expanding. To do otherwise is criminal foUy- 
We cannot ignore the fact that aggression Is on the mwch 
throughout the world. Why do nations go to war? JBither to take 
something they need and do not possess or to protect that which 
they have. It Is foolhardy to think that we are immune. We are 
the richest plum In the world. We have enormous resources; wc 
are the world's greatest market; and the United States hM room to 
support TnfiHrma and millions of the population of the overcrowded 
countries. We are closer to European countries than many of their 
present oolanles. so distance aloiae won't save us. 

Certainly, major stzess is being laid upon our naval program, and 
with very sound reason and good sense. 

An adeqm^te navy that can prevent an aggressor from reaching 
our shOTes will make the mobilization of a great army unnecessary. 
It to far lees costly to maintain a war-strength navy than to main¬ 
tain In peacetime a war-strength army. And the present program 
of national defense to baaed upon that plain, simple, common- 
sense plan. 

The preeent program provides a very small Increase In the stand¬ 
ing Army and that largely in the Air Corps. It does wisely pro¬ 
vide for modernizing the equipment of the Army, motorizing It, 
and better preparing lor the full equipment and the supplies nec¬ 
essary to properly arm the initial prot^ive force, and some prepa¬ 
ration for the protective mobilization force. Zt to dangerous and 
only courting disaster to longer neglect to do this. 

Let me close by reminding you "that It is far better to have it 
and not need it than to need It and not have it." 


Resolutions on Russia-Finland and Japan-China 

Wars 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced into the 
Congress two resolutions, one of which, if adopted, makes 
a congressional finding of fact of the existence of a state of 
war in progress between China and Japan. The other makes 
a finding of fact by the Congress of a state of war existing 
between Russia and Finland. 

It is hardly necessary for me to urge the immediate adop¬ 
tion of both of these resolutions. I believe It the solemn 
duty of this Congress to consider immediately and adopt at a 
very early date both of them. 

For nearly 3 years an undeclared war has existed between 
Japan and China. In view of the general knowledge of the 
developments in that part of the world, I consider it super- 
fiuous to attempt to review all of the outstanding occurrences. 
Suffice it for me to state that it is the solemn duty of every 
real patriotic American citizen, notwithstanding the deep 
sympathies that may be felt for one or the other of the bel¬ 
ligerents. to manifest his real love for our own United States 
of America, and that manifestation can take just form when 
every conceivable act is intelligently directed toward pre¬ 
venting our military Involvement and participation. 

Likewise, for more than a month In the Baltic area, another 
war quite fierce and devastating has been in progress. Much 
sympathy has also been manifested for those Involved In 
that war. 

A third major conflict rages in Europe which has more 
closely touched our shores. There is also a feeling and 
sympathy for the belligerents in this war. 

It is to be deeply deplored that men yet find it necessary 
to destroy each other and the products of their labor. It 
is lamentable that civilization haua not advanced sufficiently 
to settle diiEgnites amicably and without hnznan suffering and 
the destruction of the products of htunan labor, as well as 
God’s Nature. 

EvOT conceivable effort should be promptly and vigorously 
exerted to terminate each of these terrible conflicts, and our 
every agency flhould be made avafialide and diligently em- 
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ployed In aid of the solutions of the problems and contentions 
of the warring nations. As a friend to aU and hostile to none. 
It Is our duty as a Ood-loving and civilized nation to put forth 
every effort possible to bring peace to the world. It is equally 
Important that we exert every effort to prevent our country 
from being drawn into any of these agencies of death and 
destruction. 

It is my Judgment that such can be accomplished by the 
sensible and practicable application of the laws of our land, 
and by the strict obedience to international law. Impartially 
and without fear or favor, all belligerents must and should be 
treated alike. 

It is also true that the conduct of the citizens of our own 
country must be strictly regulated in their dealings with those 
of other parts of the world, and every act restrained and pro¬ 
hibited that experience teaches may lead us into any of these 
conflicts. 

The immediate application of our neutrality laws to each 
of these wars and to all belligerents, as well as to the citizens 
of our own Nation, is highly desirable and imperative for 
the accomplishment of this. 

We should make every effort to detect and destroy perfidi¬ 
ous propaganda; strive to help exercise absolute neutrality, 
and we will thereby preserve and promote peace and perpetu¬ 
ate our own democracy as a safe and strong survivor of the 
present world-wide chaos. 

I urge the adoption of the resolutions which I have intro¬ 
duced as one of the means of accomplishing this. 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the majority of us have just 
seen the screen portrayal of that great American story, 
Abe Lincoln In Illinois. I am glad that an Oklahoma girl 
was one of the stars of that production. Mary Howard and 
each star and artist, everyone who participated in making the 
picture, have contributed to making America stronger, braver, 
and more noble. It may come to pass that the artists in this 
picture will be forgotten but their work will live after them. 

The authors and directors of this portrayal have depicted 
Lincoln as real as life. Massey has so lived the part that the 
living Lincoln becomes an intimate to everyone who sees the 
play. This great picture is destined to stir the hearts and 
souls of all who love America. 

This learned I from a shadow of a tree. 

That to and fro did sway against a wall, 

Our shadow selves, our Influence may faU, 

Where we ourselves can never be. 

So the influence of the American spirit in this patriotic 
drama will find its way into every heart and home in the 
Nation and will contribute to the eternal preservation of 
democracy. 

The very simplicity of the play is an element of its great¬ 
ness. Its truths were simply brought to us. reviving the 
American philosophy. The self-evident truths behind the 
thought and character of Lincoln are positive and persistent 
forces in American life. Prom them has grown our system 
of impartial law and impartial liberty. 

Permit me also to commend Ruth Gordon for bringing out 
of history a new vista for our appraisal. Dudley Parker 
Stamford once asked the question, “What made our fore¬ 
fathers great men?’* and then supplied his own answer— 
'“The women.** 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very deeply that the Nation should, and 
will, appreciate the contribution to Americanism that comes 
to us on the screen with Abe Lincoln In Illinois. 


I remember an accoimt of an occasion when the poet ILiong- 
feUow was driving near Newcastle, England, his carriage wbm 
halted, and he was surrounded by grimy xniners. 

His first thought was that he was about to be robbed. 
But one man asked. ‘*Is this Mr. Longfellow?** 

He answered, “Yes.** 

Then the other went on, “Well, some of us heard that you 
were to pass here about this time, and we got permission to 
come up out of the mine to see you. We Just wanted to shake 
your hand and say. *Ood bless the man that wrote the Psalm 
of Life.* ** 

The author of this historic story has the blessing of the 
citizenry of America. 

I sincerely believe that this picture will do a great good and 
will inspire a million hearts to feel the full spirit of our 
prayer: 

Qod blest America 
Land that I love 
Stand beside her 
And guide her 
Through the night 
With a light 
Prom above. 


Lessons from Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW EDMISTON 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record. I include the following address by 
Hon. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, before the 
midwinter dinner of the New York State Bankers Associa¬ 
tion, Monday, January 15, 1940: 

Bankers of the great Empire State, you, who are In the banking 
business, as well as we who are In the Oovernment service, have a 
flduciary relationship with our clients. Each of us In his respective 
sphere is entrusted with the responsibility of safeguarding the 
rights, the property, and even the lives of those who have en¬ 
trusted us with their fate. 

In exercising our responBlblUtles, the preponderant numbers in 
our ranks are guided principally by the Interests of those we are 
expected to serve. Despite our beet and our most honest efforts, 
however, we know that we often err. Some of our most promising 
investments sometimes go sour. That is natural. That is human. 

Of all the Investments, public or private, made either by our 
banks or by our Government, the one that was no mistake and the 
one that gives Americans today the most whole-hearted satisfac¬ 
tion Is the loan to that gallant people, that outpost of modem 
civilization, the Republic of Finland. 

As bankers you have learned many lessons from Finland. You 
have admired its honesty. You have appreciated its sense of obli¬ 
gation. You have been Impressed With its promptness to meet 
Its promises on the due date. In a world of chicanery and subter¬ 
fuge, you have found it refreshing to deal with men who talk 
plainly, mean what they say, and stand behind their words. 

Not only bankers but citizens of all walks of life In all freedom- 
loving countries today are learning lessons from Finland. Again, 
the world beholds the proof of the age-old axiom that a freeman 
Is worth at least a dozen serfs. Again we see the divine spark in 
man successfully setting off the passionate flame of his love for 
liberty and driving him against the forces of bigotry and oppres¬ 
sion. Totalitarian states may boast of their mechanized weapons 
and their automotlzed men, but, because they have neglected the 
human soul, they must ultimately perish. 

Not since our own forefathers raised the torch of freedom In 1775 
has the world noted a more Inspiring battle. No smaller David ever 
slung a shot at a more mighty Goliath and no greater fate ever hung 
on the restilt of a struggle. 

We In America at present are not molested by the Immediate 
threat of hostile armies and navies. For the past few years, how¬ 
ever, we have been bombarded with false propaganda on the merits 
of totalitarian efficiency and of Communist equality. In the demo¬ 
cratic methods that apparently ore succeeding today in Finland we 
should take heart. We see a free, self-ruled people In arms, fight¬ 
ing along democratic lines, neither wasting a man or a shot, nor 
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digradlng a alngle human souU yet holding Its own day after day 
against appalling odds. 

The Finns have given the world an example of national solidarity 
In a crisis that Is worthy of emulation. There are times and occa¬ 
sions when even the democratic of peoples must be willing to 
forget party lines and ^ thlnh only in terms of national interests. 
Especially is this true in matters of torelgn policy and of national 
defense. 

In our country it is fair to say that at the present time we see 
relatively little partisanship in these fields. On domestic issues 
we have our honest differences. That is the way it should be in a 
healthy republic. It becomes Increasingly clear, however, that 
when the 3?resldeiit or hie able and loyal Secretary of State asks for 
support of our foreign defense policy the response becomes almost 
unanimous: and that when In his role as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy our President discusses national defense, poli¬ 
tics usually takes a holiday. May that spirit of national solidarity 
guide us through the p r e se nt international crisis and the uncer¬ 
tainties that lie ahead. 

Let us consider the strictly military lessons that have come out of 
the fighting in Finland. First, the Finns have shown remarkable 
leadership. Their commanders, from field marshal to lieutenant, 
apparently know the business of fighting and are capable of winning 
the hearty cooperation of their subordinates. Enlisted men. from 
the highest noncommissioned grades down to the lowest privates, 
have been imbued with a sense of responsibility and of confidence 
in themselves, their weapons, and In the commands of their 
superiors. 

How unlike their adversaries. There, politics and purges stymie 
the officers in command and blind submission dominates tho men 
In the ranks. 

In our own Army there Is no place for politics. We never ask a 
soldier for his party affiliation nor an officer for his political views. 
They are sworn to defezid the country. They are pledged to support 
the Constitution. They are expected to obey the Commander in 
Chief placed over them by the American people and they do so 
gracefully and efficiently. 

In preparedness no factor Is of greater Importance than leader¬ 
ship. We have provided otir Regi^ Army officers with excellent 
opportunities for study. Foreign observers have pronounced our 
military schools the last word In theoretical training. Our practical 
courses in the past, however, left much to be desired. To correct 
the defect, we are concentrating this year, with the aid and support 
of Congress, on field training In some of own Southern States, which 
should add considerably to the experience and the resultant capac¬ 
ity of those who participate. We have reorganized five Regular 
Army divisions and are putting them in the field. We are getting 
ready for corps concentrations in the spring. We are providing 
oppcnrtunitles for the development of leadership and technique for 
oommand and staff duty. We are Improving the National Guard. 
We are developing oxir Reserves. 

Important as is leadership, the caliber of the man to be led Is of 
almost equal consideration. In the Finnish campaign, we behold 
an example of the Individual soldier at his best. Each man. it ap¬ 
pears, has a rifle and knows how to use it. Each man, it seems, has 
good common sense and is resourceful when left to himself. Each 
mafi has taken care of his physique and developed a constitution 
to withstand the ngors of arduous campaign. Again, how unlike 
their adversaries who lay emphasis on the mass rather than the 
individual and who fail to appreciate the dignity and the value of 
the individual man in peace and in war. The qualities that go into 
the Finnish soldier are the virtues that make the Finnish citizen. 

Is there not a great lesson in Individual preparedness that we can 
learn from Finland? Are we developing our athletics along the right 
lines? Are we sure we are not*eonfusln 3 a love for the sports spec¬ 
tacle with participation in athletics? How many of our young men 
could withstand the rigors of cold in the forests and swamps night 
after night and come up day after day fresh for combat? Let us 
hope the example of the Finnish citizen, ready for arduous service 
upon call, will encourage our young men to keep physically fit at all 
times and prepared to live out of doors in all seasons. 

So far as our Army is concerned it, too, must be prepared to fight 
In winter as well as In summer. In the Arctic as well as in the 
tropics. Our territory Includes Alaska, as well as the Panama Canal 
Zone, and we must be prepared to battle on either. Besides, we 
are pledged to hemisphere defense, and that means we must be 
prei^ed to participate In the defense of America under all the 
variable conditions that this continent may present. 

1 have already referred to our training activities in the Southern 
States. It may Interest you in New York, and especially those of 
you up-6tate, to learn that at Fort Niagara and at Fort Ontario we 
are providing winter training. We have recently authorized the 
purchase of a limited quantity of skis, sleeping bags, and air mat- 
tresses for troops in these posts. At Fort SneUlng, Minnesota, and at 
Fort Brady, Michigan, ana, of course, in Alaska our soldiers already 
have become familiar with the ski, the sled, and the snowshoe. 

We must aim toward the development of an army that can 
perform under any t 3 rpe of warfare that this continent may de¬ 
mand. We realize that modem war calls for planes and tanks, but 
we are not unmindful of the fact that In some theaters the horse 
or the mule may serve to better advantage. 

Nor are we forgetting the role of the rifle. The ski cavalry may 
have attracted the most attention, but the individual with the rifle 
is the backbone of the Finnish Army. The Finn knows how to 
shoot and how to iflioot straight. He has been brought up on ttie 
theory that he may be caUad upon to defend his own home and 
that upon his rifle marksmanship the fate of his people may rest. 


Out of the mass of dispatches coming from Finland the Importanoe 
of the man with the gun is Ulustrated daUy. The stoy of qua 
sergeant who, single-handedly, shot down 41 to 46 Rusiaans wlm 
attempted to cross an open field before the Finnish lines Is a most 
striking illustration of the value of rifle marksmanship. 

The rifle, In an emergency, remains for us. too, the backbone of 
our national defense. Why should not we. therefore, emphaalae 
more strongly the manly sport of rifle shooting so that we may 
again become the nation of sharpshooters that we were in colonial 
days? 

While the rifle Is tremendously important. It cannot win alone. 
An army must be equipped in the air and on the ground with 
modem weapons to meet all threats against Its security. 

In the field of equipment, Finland presents another valuable 
lesson. The Rizssians boasted that they would blacken the sky 
with planes and the snow with tanks, well, they did, but so far 
they have proved ineffective. They tried to win with quantity, but 
apparently are suffering set-backs because they neglected quality. 

in our armament program we are sacrificing nothing for quality. 
Our soldiers are citizens. They coimt in the life of our country. 
Not one of them should be sacrificed, needlessly. We must there¬ 
fore furnish them with the best types of weapons devlslble. I am 
happy to report that the Army, Industry, and the Congress are 
working together toward the development and the production of 
the materiel needed, both in qxiallty and In quantity. 

Finnish equipment, in the main, has proved Itself superior so 
far, but what the Finns most fear is that the munitions may be 
used up or worn out without adequate replacement. They are 
faced with possible shortages and are shopping in the world’s 
markets. At this time, however, all nations are either at war or 
building up tholr own defenses and therefore are compelled to hold 
on to what they have; and shopping for munitions is, Indeed, dif¬ 
ficult. I have every hope that the Finns will get what they need, 
but how much better off they wotild have been If they had had an 
adequate reserve of munitions on hand to meet their requirements 
for months and months to come. 

1 offer this comment In no criticism of the Finns. Small nations 
cannot afford the outlay for reserves, and Finland already has sur¬ 
passed the most optimistic hopes. There is, however a very Impor¬ 
tant lesson for us to learn. We can afford reserves. We should 
strive to have on hand the necessary equipment for a million men. 
We are trying to educate American industry to make munitions for 
which there are no peacetime demands; but even if it became fully 
trained, it would be months and months after M-day before It 
could get into the mass production that a major war demands. 
To provide for a munitions reserve should therefore be a wise, 
long-range national-defense policy. 

There are many more lessons to be derived from the war in Fin¬ 
land. Let me close with this one. Nature has been kind to the 
Finns. It has provided them with terrain and climate that should 
have discouraged a prudent Invader, yet they were attacked. They 
are repelling their enemy because they were ready with an army 
that was well equipped, well led, and well trained. 

Nature has been kind to us, too. We also have obstacles that 
should discourage attack. We need have no fear at present, at 
least, of an invader who is guided by prudence and good judgment. 
We must guard ourselves, however, against those who occasionally 
go berserk. They may lose in the end. but while on their rampage 
they can do a lot of damage. Let us therefore complete the organi¬ 
zation and the equipment of our M-day troops, our Regular Army, 
and our National Guard, and let us train them for any possible 
emergency. 

Finally, let us hope that the war in Finland will prove another 
tirrnlng point in the march of man toward a better life, and that 
the forces of evil that are plaguing the world will be pushed into 
Umbo. 


Federal Agencies Need Curbing 
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EDITORIAL FROM A PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPER 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, 1 include the following editorial from 
a Philadelphia paper: 

FEDERAL AOUNCIXS NXID OXilZXNCI 

The manner in which so many Federal administrative agencies 
have abused their quasl-judlcial powers has long demanded the 
•erlaus attention of Congress. 

A bin to correct this growing evil, introduced by Representative 
Walter, of Pennsylvania, and the late Senator Logan, of Kentucky, 
had hard sledding at the last regular session. BWO 0 then the pros¬ 
pect for Its passage has become brighter. 
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Tbe reaeon Is not far to see. Members of both Houses are begln- 
to really that Congress has gone entirely too far in delegating 
authority to independent bodies to take over functions of legislators 
and the courts without attaching necessary safeguards. 

Should this trend go unchecked, there Is grave danger of **a gov¬ 
ernment of men Instead of a government of laws." The "laws/* 
In too many cases, are being made by boards and commissions that 
were never Intended to possess such far-reaching powers. 

Some of these agency-made "laws" affect the lives of more of our 
citizens than many a statute enacted by Congress. They regulate 
business and industry, employers’ and employees’ relations, offering 
of securities and financial investment, trade practices, prices, mar¬ 
keting. wages, and houra 

Yet In a vast number of cases there Is virtually no appeal from 
these edicts and regulations. It is time something was done 
about it. 

The House committee’s investigation of the National I^abor Rela¬ 
tions Board has produced the prime example of an agency that acts 
as if it were a law unto Itself. 

Until the criticism got too hot, the Labor Board refused em¬ 
ployers the right of petition, although Senator Wacnsh, who ought 
to know, said the law permitted this right, ’Then the Board said 
employers might petition, but only according to strict limitations 
of its making. 

It is to be noted that the Labor Board did not admit it had been 
In error. It simply decided to be a bit fairer to employers without 
committing itself to anything. If it had resolved, on the other 
hand, to stick to Its original policy, nothing coxild have been done 
about it under existing laws. 

An Important provision of this proposed measure would require 
a uniform system for moat Federal administrative agencies in 
making new rules and regulations. Due notice would have to be 
given, followed by public hearings. 

Businessmen, constantly running afoul of boards and commis¬ 
sions because of overnight changes in the rules of which they are 
ignorant, would appreciate the proposed safeguard. 

No commission could then suddenly spring a "Joker" or alter the 
rules in the middle of the game. In the words of Chief Justice 
Hughes, it would have to conform to the concepts and principles of 
rudimentary fair play which govern our courts. 

But the real teeth in the Walter-Logan bill are provided by the 
proposal to permit any Interested person to appeal to the courts to 
decide whether a new rule or regulation accords with the statute and 
the Constitution. He might also appeal from any order or decision 
of a Federal agency. 

That "any" Is highly Important, for on account of legal hairsplit¬ 
ting regarding differences between positive and negative edicts, 
many N. L. R. B. orders cannot be taken to court by employers. 

Almost dally one or another agency in Washington threatens or 
actually invades the rights of some citizen. 'The impression a visi¬ 
tor carries away, after making the rounds of these agencies. Is of a 
group of bureaucracies combining the functions of Judges, Jurors, 
investigators, prosecutors, and legislators. 

At least one of these agencies, the Labor Board, Is specifically 
exempted from the necessity of observing the ordinary rules of evi¬ 
dence at its hearings. There are others also that seem to consider 
It their province to make their own laws. 

It is easy to criticize these agencies, which have multiplied in 
recent years as the Federal Government has so vastly extended its 
services. But the real responsibility rests with Congress. 

It is Congress that hae so largely delegated its authority to new 
executive bodies, endowing them with unprecedented powers and 
discretion, and the people must look to Congress to correct the 
abuses to which its extraordinary complacence has given rise. 

The opposition from those agencies which have had a taste of 
virtually unrestricted power and want more of it will be backed up 
by all the forces of intrenched bixreaucracy. 

The remedy is not to sweep away these boards and commissions, 
even if that could be accomplished, for many are not only per¬ 
forming useful service, but are indispensable to the functioning of 
our modern stream-lined system of government. 

What is needed is a stricter definition of their powers so that 
they shall cease to overstep Individual rights and privileges. To 
effect this object the principle of the Walter-Logan bill should be 
enacted before Congress thinks of adjourning. 


The Enemies Within Our Gates 
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ADDRESS BY HON. NOAH M. MASON. OP ILLINOIS 

Mr. McIiEX:>D. Mr, Speaker, last Thursday evening I spoke 
at the Olympia before the Detroit Committee for Law and 


Order and had the pleasure of introducing my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois, Noar M. Mason —a member of the 
Dies committee. Under unanimous consent to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I include Mr. Mason's Detroit address: 

The totalitarian nations of Europe, personified in Hitler and 
Stalin, have plunged that continent into a war that threatens to 
black out not only all democracy in Europe, but all civilization as 
well. The American people are interested in the European mess; 
we have our deep-seated sympathies, but we have wisely decided 
that the European mess Is not our particular kettle of fish, it is 
not our affair. 

However, these same totalitarian governments of Europe have 
had their agents, their Fritz Kuhns, their Earl Browders, their 
Pelleys, and others going up and down this broad lands of ours 
sowing the totalitarian seed of discord, seed that have sprung up 
into crops of race hatred and religious hatred, crops that have no 
business on American soil. These agents of foreign governments 
have cultivated, fertilized, and watered these un-American crops 
with money that was sent here for that purpose direct from Mos¬ 
cow. If not from Berlin. That is our alfair, that is our kettle of 
fish; too long we have ignored the situation, and have done noth¬ 
ing about it. 

Nearly 2 years ago the so-called Dies committee was set up. It 
was authorized to Investigate these subversive and irn-Amerlcan 
activities, to throw the spotlight of publicity upon them, and to 
point out to the American people these subversive activities that 
are being carried on in their midst, practically unnoticed. 

In spite of obstacles deliberately placed In the way of the com¬ 
mittee. in spite of ridicule heaped upon the committee by high 
Government officials, in spite of the fact that the committee was 
denied the help and cooperation of the Department of Justice that 
had been promised the committee, help in the shape of legal coun¬ 
sel and trained experienced investigators, the committee has done 
a fairly good Job of uncovering and exposing these foreign agents 
and the various subversive groups that have been at work trying 
to undermine and destroy our Government. I propose to tell you 
about that work. 

The average American, when told about the dangers of com¬ 
munism. invariably shrugs his shoulders and says, "It can't happen 
here." The leaders of the American Legion and leaders of the 
Catholic Church of America have been very much concerned over 
the rapid spread of communism in this country during recent 
years, but they have met with the inevitable shrug of the shoulders 
and the statement, "It can’t happen here." That was my attitude, 
and that was my answer until a year ago, when the sworn testi¬ 
mony presented, and the written evidence filed with the Dies com¬ 
mittee, changed my opinion on the situation confronting this 
Nation BO far as communism is concerned, and I say now Just as 
emphatically as I can, "It Is happening here," and I propose to 
present evidence to substantiate that fact. 

One of the chief witnesses before our committee made the state¬ 
ment, "Communism has made more progress in the United States 
during the last 5 years than it had made in the 50-year period 
previous to that time." When asked how he accounted for this 
rapid progress he gave four reasons. I offer them for your consid¬ 
eration. 

"First," he said, "this so-called depression has lasted so long 
that It has brought about mass discontent, and mass discontent 
makes fertile soil for communistic crops." That statement Is 
easily xmderstood, it does not need explanation. Our Job Is to put 
men back to work at decent wages and do away with this mass 
discontent. 

The second reason the witness gave for the rapid spread of com¬ 
munism was, "High Government officials, through speeches, radio 
addresses, and written statements have deliberately created or en¬ 
gendered class hatred in this country of ours, and class hatred 
makes an excellent seedbed for commimlstlc seed." 

If you will review the speeches made during the past year or 
two by Ickes, by Jackson, by Hopkins, mouthpieces of the Presi¬ 
dent, and the name-callings that they have been spreading over 
this country of ours, such as economic royalists, princes of 
privilege. Tories, Bourbons, etc,, deliberately creating class hatred: 
indicating a whole group or class of people, our industrialists, 
by the phrase "economic royalists," when it only applies to about 
1 percent of the group—you will know what that witness meant 
when he said high Government officials have been creating class 
hatred In this land of ours. These same men decry race hatred and 
religious hatred, but they deliberately set about creating class 
hatred. Class hatred is a twin brother to race hatred and re¬ 
ligious hatred, and there is no place In this land of ours for any 
of these hatreds. Where one is created It inevitably engenders the 
other. Our investigators all over this country report that there 
Is a surge, or upsweep, not only of class hatred, but of religious 
hatred and race hatred in this country of ours, plenty of evidence 
of It. And so those who sow the wind must expect to reap the 
whirlwind. 

The third reason that the witness advanced for this rapid spread 
of communism was, "High Government officials have not only 
syYnpathlzed with, but they have actually encouraged Communist 
leaders in their activities in this Nation of ours." When asked 
for evidence upon which he based that statement, he smiled, and 
said, "What about this man Bridges on the west coast? He is an 
alien, a guest, as it were, in this country of ours. He is a Com¬ 
munist and your committee has his Communist card in your flies." 
He has preached the overthrow of this Government by force from 
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ptsbllo plMtfaamm, and you hm awam statementa to that oAaet; 
azud preaching the oewthrow of thie Oowmnent hy foaoe under 
our present law hy an then is a deportable offense. He has been 
picked up twice to face deportation proceedings. The first time 
the praoaedlnga were oanoeied by the aecrstary of Labor, and 
the second tlw they were indeAnltely postponed awaiting a de¬ 
cision of the Bupbme Court in the so-called Strecher oast. 
The Strodher case was not a parallel case. It was based upon 
past membexehlp in the CXnnmxuxlst Party, while the Bridges case 
was based upon present membership and also preaching the over¬ 
throw of ^8 Government by force. The Federal judge' before 
Whom the Bridges case would ordinarily have been tried, had 
ordered aliens deported imder similar condition. Special Judge 
Bean liandis, of tne Harvard Xiaw School, was selected to try the 
case. 

B^use he could not go beyond the evidence presented to the 
court, much of which was of doubtful value, and also because a 
great deal of evidence was omitted by the prosecuting agents in 
pr^entlng the case against Bridges, the judge under the law could 
do nothing else but render a decision clearing Bridges of the charges 
brought against him. Wotddn’t you say that was not only sympa¬ 
thizing with but encouraging Communist leaders In their activities? 
If that Is not enough, what about the former Governor of Michigan, 
who, when the sit-down strikes were started in mchigan, called out 
the State militia to protect the slt-dcwners tn thdr Illegal possession 
of property and to prevent American citizens, 15 percent of the 
workmen who wanted to work, from going tn and pulUng the sit- 
downers out by force? Wouldn't you say that that was sympathiz¬ 
ing with and encouraging Communist leaders In their activlttes, 
piGhAcularly When the sit-down strike technique was first used in 
ztanoe by the Communist leaders there, and It worked so success¬ 
fully there that the Communist leaders of the C. I. O. adopted It 
and used it in those strikes in Michigan? 

The fourth reason that the witness advanced for the rapid spread 
of communism In this Nation of ours was. '*Federal funds have been 
generously used to advance the cause of communism In the TTnlted 
States.'* This statement was backed up by 8 days of testimony 
from the W. P. A. omdals of the Federal Theater Project of New 
York City, testimony which proved conclusively that the Workers 
Ahianoe of New York City, a Communist outfit, controlled, domi¬ 
nated. and directed the Federal theater project of New York City. 
They hsd been writing, preparing, and presenting communistic plays 
In the city of New York, prese n ting them on h^-school platforms 
and public platforms, and copies of the same were filed with our 
committee. I will sketch one. because It Is a sample. This ozse is 
called The Kevolt of the Beavers. The word "beavers" Is synony¬ 
mous with "workers." 

This Is a synopsis of the play: 

A little boy and gtil about « years of age get tired of school, play 
hooky; go out Into the woods and play around until they get tired, 
tail asleep, tn their sleep they dream, and in their dream they are 
transported by the north wind to some Imaginary country near the 
North Pole called Beaverland. When they get to Beaverland they 
discover the poor, down-trodden, hard-worked beavers, forced to 
work long houta at very little pay. poor food, bad working condi¬ 
tions, while the chief beaver lives in all the luxury poaslUe and is 
supported In his control over the workers by his trained army. A 
beaver professor organizes a revolt, Imports arms, overthrows the 
government by force, the workers take over, and then they have 
heaven on earth in Beaverland, with frequent references to the 
situation in Russia and to what has been going on In Russia during 
the last 15 or go years. Would you not say that is a Communist 
prc^aganda play? Yet that is the kind of stuff that has been pro¬ 
duced by the Federal theater project of New York City at our 
expense. 

Then there Is the play called The Ohun of *89. built around 
eight or nine college gtwdoates who went out in the world, could not 
find Jobe—became radicals. Free love is preached all throttgh the 
play. One of the girls suggests to one <a the young men that they 
live together without the blessings of matrimony, because of the 
situation. The play makes fun of religion and (tf home life, and 
zidicuieB most of the things we have been taught to hold dear. 
That Is what our money is being spent for. and 1 believe it Is hlg^ 
time the American people woke up to that fact. I am very glad 
to say that as a result of our tnvestlgaUons and findings, the 
Federal theater projects are no more, and Federal funds are not 
being used for their support. 

Bocumentary evldetuae. aooeptalAe In any court of law, has been 
filed with our ocsmxnittee to prove that the slimy trail of oom- 
munlsm has penetrated Into tour phases of American UCe and 
society: 

(1> The BOhoCU of our Nation. 

(2) The American labor unions. 

(8) The dkntrcihes and pulpits of the Nation. 

(4) Various departments of our Federal Government, 

Oommualste and Communist sympathisers ooeupy key positions 
In several depertmsnto of the Oovemment. The Departeent of 
Labor is honeycombed with them, you will find them on the pay 
roU of the Labor aeiatkma Board, you wUl find thsm as assistants 
In the wagss and hours law set-up. The practloe of providing berths 
in the Oovemment departments for "reds" should be done away 
with. 

The strategy at the Communist leaders as eiplalhed to our com¬ 
mittee is what Is commo nly referred to in Oommunlst ranks as 
nhe Tkojan horse method.** The aim Is to get Communist leadezz 
planted on the inside of IsgitUnate organliatloa% such as labor 
dtganleatloiiA youth organlaattottA T, M, O. A.h, and then to begin 


the proosei of boring fbota wtthtn. At present the program has 
been changed eomewhat by the Oommunlst leaders. They now 
organtae and eet up legal ocganlaatkms that work within the law 
as a part at the Oommunlst united front. Within these legal 
ozganlzattons, front organimtIozMi or transmission belts, as they 
are oalled. they set up a holdtog company, or illegal org aniz a t ion , 
that works In secret outslcle the law, tn an underground manner. 
Theee front organiiatioiis always have dealrmhle objeetivee that 
aerve as wmdow dressing to attract and win the suppcfft of decent 
pecqiie, but behind this attractive window dressing is the Illegal 
organization that carries out the Oommunlst line, unkziosm and 
unsugMctad by moet of the membetahlp. 

The American League for Peace and Democracy is perhaps the 
best azid most wideepread exauqile of a united front organization, 
a transmission belt. It has about 4^000,000 members, moet of 
whom are entirely Innocent of Its communistic origin, Its com- 
muzUstIo activities, and its oommunlstic objeetivee. X want to 
discuss this crganlmtkm because it Is typical of all organizations 
that are part of the united front. 

The American League for Peace and Democracy had Its tn'igln 
in MOSCOW in 1933. Stalin called a meeting of the executive oozn- 
mittee of the International to discuss What should be done to head 
off the new znenace to communism—^fascism. Jf^»an had just 
seized Manchuria. Hitler had come into power In Germany. Mus¬ 
solini was rattling his sword In Italy, azid kxikliig around for con¬ 
quests. Moscow foresaw a military show-down with fascism in the 
near future, so Stalin decided he would need allies in the coming 
cozifllct. 

Out of the deliberations of that meeting in Moscow in 1933 came 
the decision to set up a popular-front government in France 
and a popular-front government In Spain. The United States 
was not ready for a popular-front government, so they decided 
to set up the American League Agai^ War axKl Fascist as the 
first step toward a popular-front government In the United States. 
Bari Browder, Anretica's representative at the Moscow meeting, 
brought the orders back here and oommlasloned Dr. J. B. Matthews 
to set up and head the new organization. 

There are four classes of members In the American League: Com¬ 
munists. who occupy the strategic places of power and do most 
of the work; fellow travelers, who believe and act as Communists, 
but who do not carry membership cards for strategic reasons; 
stooges, often called dupes or decoys; and innocents, who constitute 
the great bulk of its membership. 

The present objectives of American Communists, as given to 
our committee by former leaders of the Axherlcan Communist Party 
are: 

First. Destroy the party In power, the Democratic Party, by 
driving a wetige between the left wing and the right wing of the 
party. We on Capitol HIU know that the wedge Is nearly halfway 
through now, and that the purge program of the President actually 
played into the hands of the Communists, and gave great Impetus 
to the wedge that the Communists are driving. 

Second. Establish the Farmer-Labor Party as the party In power, 
because Communist leaders occi^y the strategic places in that 
party and will use those places of power and Influence, otice that 
party is in the saddle, to destroy the oi^ltallstic systkn, and to 
bankrupt the Nation. 

Third. A receiver will then be required to take over the bankrupt 
and chaotic National Oovemment, which receiver by the very 
nature of the case will be the highly organized, militant, small 
group known as the American Oommunlst I*arty. Then, according 
to their leaders, "We will establish heaven on earth In America, as 
our brothers have established It in Russia.*’ 

All I can say Is, God save us from that kind of heaven; I want 
none of it for mine. "Fantastic," you say, "It can’t happen here." 
I say, "It Is happening here." 

I have been asked, "What should be done about the spread of 
communism In the United States and how can it be checked?" 
My answer Is: "The best way to stop the spread of communism 
would be to transplant all Communist leaders, pink Intellectuals, 
parlor advocates of communism to red Russia, and compel them to 
live there In the midst of communism for a period of 3 to 5 years. 
If this were done, I guarantee that 999 out of every 1,000 thus 
transplanted would be permanently cured of the disease." Of 
course there are other things that should be done to check the 
growth ol this red menace, such as: 

1. Put the unemployed back to work la private industry at decent 
wages and thus remove the mass discontent, the fertile soil in 
which communism thrives. 

2. Stop spreading class prejudice and hatred, which makes such 
an excellent seedbed fCr Coix^unist seed. 

3. Bring about a better and more equitable dtotrtbution of the 
products of labor. 

4. Cultivate encourage develop the one crop we need In Amerlcar^ 
Americanism, patriotism—or whatever you want to oaU tt. 

If we will put forth our every effort toward the production of a 
real crop of Americanism there wUl be no room for these foreign 
isms. Ameriesmism or patrlotlzin is so well defined and expressed 
In the little poem entitled, "The Beet Land," by Edgar Guest, that 
I close with hla words: 

"If 1 knew a better land on this glorious world of ours, 

Where a man gets blggzr money or Is woZklzig shorter hours, 

If the Briton or the Frenchman had an easier life than mine, 

I*d pack zny goods this minute and I'd sail s^croa» the brlpe, 

But I notice when an eBen wants a land of hope and cheer, 

And A future for his children, he comet out and settles here. 
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**Her 9 *B tbe glorloue land of freedom. Here's the mlllc and honey 
goal, 

For the peasant out of Eussia, for the long subjected Pole. 

It Is here the sons of Italy and the men of Austria turn 
For the comfort of their bodies and the money they can earn. 

And with all that men complain of, and all that goes amiss 
There's no happier, better nation on the world's broad face than 
this. 

"So, I'm thinking, when I listen to the walls of discontent, 

And some foreign disbeliever spreads his evil sentiment, 

That the breed of hate and envy that Is sowing sin and shame, 

In this glorious land of freedom should go back from whence It 
came. 

And I hold It is the duty, rich or poor, of every man, 

Who enjoys this country’s bounty, to be all American." 

The Sugar Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KNUTE HILL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 

ADDRESS BY O. S. WARDEN AND MEMORANDUM BY FLOYD 

HAOIE 

Mr. HHXi. Mr. Speaker, for the information of Members 
of the House, I wish to include in these remarks a portion of 
the address of President O. S. Warden, of the National 
Reclamation Association, at the Eighth Annual Meeting, and 
a few facts presented by Mr. Floyd Hagie, the association’s 
secretary-manager, both of which relate to the sugar 
problem. 

In the United States we produce only a fraction of the 
sugar we consume. I believe the figure is something like 
30 percent. With the threat of war staring us In the face 
and the recollection of sugar scarcity of the past war, we 
have additional reasons why we should encourage the pro¬ 
duction of raw sugar in the continental United States. 

We are very proud of the return of sugar-beet raising to 
the Yakima Valley in Washington State. Several years ago 
this promising Industry had to be abandoned because of 
blight resulting from white fly. A blight-resistant seed has 
now been developed, and the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. was 
persuaded to build a factory in Toppenish, Wash. 

According to the estimate of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
we would be warranted in increasing the 14,310 acres now in 
sugar beets to 25,000. We owe it to the farmers to permit 
them to raise sugar beets, which is one of the few crops from 
which a farmer can secure the return of his investment. 
From the standpoint of soil improvement, the earth we have 
In the past used for potatoes needs the rotation it could 
have in sugar beets. Labor is another prominent item, and 
I think we should decide in favor of American harvest labor 
as against native harvest labor in Cuba. 

I could continue to point out reasons why we should permit 
an increase in domestic sugar production, but at this time 
wish to direct your attention to the following information 
which was supplied me by the National Reclamation Asso¬ 
ciation : 

extract from the address of PRESIDSm* WARDEN OF THE NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 

The production of sugar beets, and their conversion Into sugar, 
has become a matter of importance to this association—^primarily 
because sugar beets are the leading cash crop upon reclamation 
projects In 10 or 11 States of the West. The present sugar-quota 
law expires In 1940. Production has already been hindered in the 
United States. A new law will be considered by the next Congress. 
To say that this Is a ticklish subject does not Justify evasion. Sugar 
Is not one of our surplus crops; therefore the farmers of the United 
States have a moral as well as an economic right to preference. The 
home farmer in a dozen or more of the 48 States, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—all under the American 
flag—seeks a progressively Increasing acreage opportunity, under 
quotas or otherwise, and protection from sugar Imports enough to 
insure the home production. There are practical (Ufflculties In the 
way. We may as well face them pleasantly if we can, but nevcrthd- 


lesB, firmly. Home labor has an Interest and is entitled to.Qonsid- 
eration. American capital—-large amounta—has become entangled 
in the Cuban sugar business; and you can depend upon it, a mort¬ 
gage will follow its dollar a long way within this "good neighbor" 
doctrine that we hear so much about these days. Nevertheless, 

S ou will perhaps agree with me that the administration at Wash- 
igton and the Congress of the United States ought to be a 
"cordial neighbor" of the sugar-beet farmers at home. The Fed¬ 
eral Irrigation Congress, in session at Sidney, Mont., a few weeks 
ago, resolved that Representatives and Senators from Western States 
be urged to make every effort to secure the liberalization of quotas 
in the 1940 Sugar Act, to the extent that sugar-beet quotas may be 
increased so that farmers on reclamation-project farms may be 
practically unrestricted In tbe acreage that they may plant. 

I hesitate to predict how the Congress will adjust these sugar- 
production Issues. There Is need of study, a complete study, a con¬ 
sideration of what Is fair to the Individual grower who now enjoys 
a satisfying acreage, fair to the new regions that need the privilege 
of raising a surely profitable cash crop, fair to the sugar factories m 
the United States, fair to existing home refineries, fair to American 
labor now employed in the industry. Clearly, western Senators 
and Congressmen have a responsibility. Personally, I have enough 
faith in the Congress to believe that it wlU be unable to look the 
American farmer in the face and say that he cannot raise as much 
as he may wish of a nonsurplus cash crop to pay the Government 
what he owes upon his reclamation farm. 


MEMORANDUM ON SUGAR AS "ESSENTIAL WAR COMMODITT” 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board lists sugar as one of the 
two agricultural products in a list of 37 commodities it regards as 
"essential" to the national defense. By "essential" the Board ex¬ 
plains it Includes commodities for which no procurement problems 
in war are anticipated, "but whose status is such as to require 
constant surveillance because future developments may necessitate 
reclassification as strategic or critical." 

Since Continental United States produces less than 30 percent 
of the domestic consiunption of sugar, the country is dependent oh 
offshore production for the bulk of its supply. 

As Hawaii and the Philippines provide around 28 percent of the 
domestic consumption, any interruption of commimloationa In the 
Pacific would have a serioxis effect on the supply. 

Approximately 43 percent is supplied by Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
While the danger of interference with water transportation from 
these islands to the mainland is remote, the possibility is suggested 
that demands on shipping resources might seriously affect the 
supply. 

During the World War years of 1917-18 the per capita consump¬ 
tion of sugar in the United States dropped 12 to 13 pounds. Tho 
Philippines In those years supplied less than 2 percent of the total. 
The Hawaiian supply dropped from 16 to 12 percent from 1917 to 
1918. Cuba supplied more than 50 percent of the total in the war 
years, Increasing Its shipments somewhat over the pre-war years. 

The consumption per capita in the United States has now in¬ 
creased from an average of 85 pounds in pre-World War years to 
an average of around 98 pounds. 

Wheat Is the only other agricultural food commodity listed by the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board as essential to the national defense. 

COOLIDGE ON SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION 

In a statement postponing action on requests for reduction In 
the Cuban sugar tariff In 1924, President Calvin Ooolidge incorpo¬ 
rated the following comment which has application to the sugar 
situation today: 

"There are economic features of broad national importance, hav¬ 
ing the greatest bearing upon the welfare of our farmers and our 
consumers of sugar which are worthy of careful consideration before 
any steps are taken to disturb present conditions. Our agricultural 
production today is badly Ill-balanced. We produce great sur¬ 
pluses • • * and at the same time import some other agricul¬ 

tural commodities of which sugar is by far the most important and 
in which at times there are world shortages in supplies. 

"It is Important that as a Nation we should be independent as 
far as we may of overseas imports of foods. Further, it is most 
important that our farmers, by diversification of their production, 
shall have an opportunity to adjust their crops as far as possible to 
our domestic rather than foreign markets, if we would attain higher 
degrees of stability in agriculture. I am Informed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture that the land in our country which could be 
planted with sugar beets If protection of the industry is continued, 
is capable of producing quantities of sugar far in excess of our 
domestic requirements. WhlJe we cannot expect to arrive at com¬ 
plete direct or Indirect displacement of our excessive wheat acreage 
by an increase in sugar-beet planting, yet insofar as this may be 
brought about It is undoubtedly In the interest of American agrl- 
oultiure and, therefore, of our people as a whole. Furthermore, such 
diversification with sugar beets has great technical values In agri¬ 
culture for Its gains to fertility and other advantages. 

"I am also impressed with the fact that there Is a general tendency 
for consolidation of control In price and distribution in many com¬ 
modities upon which we are dependent for import. I do not say 
that such foreign combinations In restraint of trade exist in sugar 
at the present time but the whole tendency of the development of 
foreign sugar production Is In the direction of larger holdings. In 
the long run there lies in this, therefore, certain dangers to the 
consumer which can only be safeguarded by an assurance of com¬ 
petitive domestic supplies. The Interest of the consumer in the 
long run will be served only by tl:^ ample supply of the product." 
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Qrmoers, acreagt, and empiopment in datnesHe supar ttreoB jMnieri 
in Cfnba tmd PMiippims 
[Produeitit United States cmpply} 


ProduciQXMoa 

Nuxxiber 

of 

growers A 

Average 
acreage * 

Peroentam 
uiUnit^ 
Btates 
supply« 

Number 

of 

workers < 

Total 

acreage 

B«et.. 

70,000 

13 

33 

190,000 

900,000 

Csna (domestic): 



Lonfeiana__ 

1X500 

23 

6 

30, (»0 

mooo 

Florida.. 

2S 

800 

^0 

2,500 

20,000 

Puerto Rkso. 

12,000 

35 

13 

90.000 

800.000 

Hawaii... 

3,050 

U5 

14 

45,000 

130,000 

Gane (foreign): 



Cuba ^...... 

3(1000 

(?) 

29 


(?) 

Ph^ppines *___ 

23,500 

33 

14 

(?) 

050,000 


1 oi AgriouHiure for denmestio ureas; Cuban gramen la prc> 

ponioa to exports to ITuUaH States (approxlmataly twt>*thircte). 

• Average acreage per grower in beets or cane. 

• A r of recent years. 

< Inciwles farm ana inchistFlal workers In areas; and continental refinery workers 
pnxnssiiur ofl-sbore shipments. 

• than 1 percent. 

J W nlantations control production with 3»000 growers on share basis. 

’ Cuban growers approximate 30,f)00, most of them small, as American capital 
controls 68.1 percent of production. United States takes two-thirds of Cuban era;) 
and that proportion is JnehMied as producers for United ^ates market. 

» One-third of Philippine industry is controlled by American capital. 

SVOAA-BXXT PRODUCTION OCCX7PIBS AS MANT 6SOWSR8 AS ALL CAMB- 
PRODUCWO AftSAa-~rARM AMD INDUSTRIAL ESCPLOYMSMT ALSO MUCH 
LARGSB PROPORTIONALLT THAN ZN TROPICAL AMU SCMXTROrXCAL 
SECTIONS 

Tlaere are more than twice the number of indivldua] beet growers 
as there are planters o^f sugarcane on the continent and in the 
insular possessions, fairly complete data from the Department of 
Agricunure Indicate. 

The number of beet growers approximates the total number of 
phtnters, domoMc and foreign, In all of the cane areas, participat¬ 
ing in the American supply. 

Although the beet area provides only 23 percent of the United 
States the number of field and factory workers in the in¬ 

dustry exoeMls by 25 percent the total emi^ 03 rment, agriculture 
and tndisstrlal, in the cane Industry on the continent and in the 
Insular posasssions. cane areas, mainland, and insular, under the 
flag, provide better than 83 petcent of the United States supply. 

The number of growers or fnanters in toe several areas supplying 
the United States consumption as shown by the attached tabula¬ 
tion are; 

Mainland beet. 70,003. 

Louisiana cane, 11,600. 

Florida cane, 26. 

Puerto Rico eane^ 12,000. 

Bawatl cane, 3,050. 

Cuban cane, 30.000, of whom 20,000 produce for the United States 

matket. 

P h ilippi n e cane, 23A00. 

Total domestic cane, 26,650. 

Total In all cane areas, 70,076. 

As two-thirds of the Cuban sugar Is marketed in the United 
States, that proportion of the estimated number of ptantm is 
Included in the calculations for purpose of comparison with num¬ 
ber of beet growers. Credit is given Hawaii for 3^000 growers on a 
share basis. 

Data on the attached tabulation Is Bummarheed thus: 

Beet (continental): 70,000 growers on 030,000 acres, producing 
23 percent of United States consumption; employs 190,000 persi^ 
in fields and factories (leOjOOO on farms, aojO^ in factories). Aver¬ 
age area, 13 acres. 

cane (Louisiana); 11,500 growers on 260,000 acres, producing 6 
percent of United States suppy; empXo 3 r 8 20,000 persona on plwSa- 
tlons. in mills, and refineries. Average area to planter, 23 acres 
Cane (Florida); 25 growers on 20,000 acres, pmuctng less 1 
percent of United States supply: employs 2jOW to 2,600 persons in 
fields and mills. Average area, 800 acres. 

Cane (Puerto Rico): 12,000 growers on 800,000 acres, producing 
13 percent of United States supply: employs 90,000 persons, includ¬ 
ing refinery workers on Islands and in continental refineries. 

cane (Hawaii): 60 plantations (with 34300 growers whoUy on 
share basis) on 130,000 acres, producing 14 percent of United States 
supply; employs 45,000 persons in fields, znlfis, and refineries 
Cane (Cuba): 20,000 out of 30,000 planters produdag two-thirds 
of Island's production, representing 29 percent of United States 
si^y. Humber of Island workers not availahle. Approximately 
6«200 employees of continental plants are engaged in refining Cuban 
sugar. Twenty-five plantations, with those under Arneri^ con¬ 
trol producing 68.1 percent of the Cuban sugar, produce the ki^tw of 
the Cuban supply. 

Cane (PhUlppiues): 23A00 planters on 660*000 acres producing 14 
pwcent of the United States supply. (Thirty-three percent ^the 
Philippine industry is owned by American capital.) 

There are no figures immediately available as to employment In 
^ fields and mnis of Cuba and toe Phllit^esTm^ning of 
Cuban sugar in toe United States la estimated to provide emnkiv* . 
mint for more than 6,000 of the continental refinery wsxkui ^ I 


Bmploymcnt m the beet-sugar industry, especially to the fields, 
is much liuger than in the cane areas. Wages are likewise hlfi^ier 
for beet workers. Qrowere have reported tint 25 pereeht of the 
return from beets goes to field wor k ers. 

On toe industrial side of the picture so far as the eontlnent Is 
conoemed, there are around 14,000 reftn^ workers engage In 
prooesstog cane sugar. In toe cane mills of Louisiana and Florida 
there Is an average annual employment of 4,221. The average 
annual employment In the beet factories Is 9A66, with toe maxi¬ 
mum around 30j000. 

Agricultural emplc^ent In both the cane and beet areas Is 
seasonal as is also a large part of the industrial operations. 

Aside from the stabilizing influence of sugar-beet production 
on western agriculture, particularly In the irrigated areas, the num¬ 
ber of persons concerned with the Indiistry enhances Its Importance 
and Indicates what will result from Its expansion. 

Any formula set up for fixing quotas In part at least on the basis 
of the number of growers and toe farm and factory employment 
provided or that will resiilt from expansion will give the sugar- 
beet area a distinct advantage, considering both domestic and 
foreign cane areas. 

The Tariff Commission, in a report to the President In 1924, said: 

“The growing of sugar beets promotes the program of diversifica¬ 
tion In farming. It provides a dependable cash crop, is an agricul¬ 
tural advantage by reason of the fact that the scientific care and 
thorough cultural methods required In beet production promote 
good farming and lend stability to land values by removing the 
hazard common to one-crop system of farming." 


Hon. John Andrew Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, “The night comes on that 
knows not mom.’’ 

When night came without a morn for Johk Akprew Mar-* 
TIM not only did the membership of the House lose a sub¬ 
stantial friend, but the whole country lost a sterling* 
seasoned legislator whose broad-ranging activities were char¬ 
acterized by wisdom and high-mindedness. In other words* 
our good friend was not circumscribed by State lines and 
provincialism. 

Mr. Mahtw entered the Congress 2 years after my service 
beg^ and although he served only 4 years at that time, he 
exhibited the results of his successful experience in law and 
as a State legislatcar. It is a matter of regret that he did not 
choose to continue here, he having retired voluntarily, when 
experienced legislators were indispensable* following the panic 
of 1907 and when our tariff-making was, under leadership of 
such men as Mr. Aldrich* Mr. Tawney, and Mr. Payne* under¬ 
going a radical and* to my mind, an unwise change. And 
men of Mr. Maitik’s experience and capacity were especially 
needed because we Democrats were not numerically strong 
immediately before the reigns of government were committed 
to our keeping just after the Taft administration, when wo 
were faced by the necessity of enacting a new and salutary 
tariff law. 

I need not recite to the present membership of the House 
the lovable traits of character and the important and per¬ 
sistently intelligent work of our departed friend since he 
rejoined us at the beginning of the Sixty-third Congress with* 

I was pleased to observe* new potency brnm of well-directed 
industry during his absence. Those ipialities constitute for 
all* regardless of political affiliations* a pleasing nksmory. 

My association with Mr. Maatim was somewhat close, and 
the longer I knew him the greater, If possible, toy respect and 
admiration for him. In legislative matters I always found 
that the standard to which he subjected any proposed legis- 
latton* whether it be by friend or foe, to be this, HOw will It 
affect ah the people of the Xlhlted States? And measured by 
highest and most exacting tests, our friend was a real success* 
He, with mettoulous accuracy. Judged the best interests, 
the proper desires* and the laudable wlitoes not only of 1^ 
awreclaAing ocmstituency but of the whole country. His 
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fondest desideratum was peace, unity, happy tranQufllity, In¬ 
dustry, and the preservation of the bssio principles of true 
Americanism, which he understood so well and worked so 
hard to preserve, stimulate, and promote. He was ever alive, 
especially during the last few years, to the contagion of false 
doctrines, to all that was wicked In Intent and treacherous In 
conduct. 

Our good friend knew well that throughout all history the 
government of nations has been a determinative factor for 
good or evil, harmony or discord, progress or retrogression, 
peace or war; and that Is why he always worked so cautiously. 
He knew the dangers of uncertainty and Instability in legisla¬ 
tion; and he always bore In mind and encouraged true broth¬ 
erhood, world peace, health, happiness, and prosperity from 
the national standpoint. His standard of righteousness and 
judgment always measured up to the criterion of truth. For 
him there was nothing so sweet as duty, and the best pleasures 
of life came In the wake of duties well done. In a world said 
by many to be too much influenced by frivolity—gin, jazz, and 
Joy—we had a safe anchor In the person of this honorable 
deceased. 

As editor, lawyer, legislator, and soldier this good man 
learned the problems and the aspirations of the so-called 
lowly, and he never failed to act as he thought best in their 
behalf. Mr. Martin's final test of a gentleman was this: His 
respect for those who could be of no possible service to him. 
He appreciated that prosperity gets followers, but adversity 
distinguishes them. 

When Mr. Martin appeared for the last time before the 
Committee on Rules, of which I have the honor to be chair¬ 
man, he spoke with clarity and reason for a rule for his wool 
bill; and, since he was ever my good and accommodating 
friend, it pained me that, due to the condition of the legisla¬ 
tive calendar in the closing days of the last regular session, 
It was not practicable to grant a rule for consideration of his 
proposal. It would have pleased me immeasurably to see his 
bill enacted into law. 

The courage and Intelligence with which our friend em¬ 
barked on his quest for sound and remedial legislation, his 
gentleness, and his adamant opposition to all forms of men¬ 
acing legislation, immorality and violence have given his 
particular stamp to many years of this House’s wholesome 
and progressive development. 

The 12 years of his service here are brightened with in¬ 
spired deeds and utterances which record his name among 
the noblest of his illustrious contemporaries and predecessors; 
and we who would emulate his virtues cannot fail to profit by 
them. 


Bituminous Coal Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 

ADDRESS BY CARROLL B. HUNTRESS 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the per¬ 
mission granted to me In the House of Representatives, I wish 
to Include In my remarks a speech made by Carrol] B. Hun¬ 
tress of the Republic Coal A Coke Co. before the West Virginia 
coal conference in Morgantown last September. All those 
who are interested in the welfare of the bituminous coal in¬ 
dustry should read the timely remarks of Mr. Huntress which 
follow: 

Coal, In the common vernacular, has everything. That likely 
explains its eerie grip on aU who eke out an existence from Its 
production. Mind you, I do not apply the verb eke, which implies 
existence in scanty form, to the distributor. However miich the 
operator may lose and however Uttle the miner may earn, the party 


who passes the precious product from the mine to the eonsnzner 
may net a moderate return. But we are getting ahead of our 
story. The homUy Is that that black substance we call coal Is part 
and parcel of the very liber of those who produce it. They labor 
on, tenaciously holding to the hope that supplies of competitive 
energy sources wlU soon diminish, and that extensive use wUl be 
made of the many htmdred byproducts, resulting in substanUAl 
Increase In demand. If the faithful can endure for what. In some 
quarters, seems an Interminable period, they surely will be gen¬ 
erously rewarded. 

This judgment is certain, but perhaps not untU the day of their 
children or children’s children. Our task, It would appear, is to 
try to break the log jam now. 'This Indecisive backing and filling 
can’t last forever,” one producer observed last week. "No; and 
neither can I.” was the rejoinder. For the purpose of stabilizing 
the situation, every coal conference is more or less planned. Of au 
States in the Union none offers richer returns from earnest efforts 
than does West Virginia, with Its vast coal deposits of proven 
economy at the door of large consuming markets. This is a giant 
coal domain, both as to output and recoverable reserves. The pro¬ 
duction of coal in this State, over the 16-year span, 1923-38, in¬ 
clusive, was 1,821,000,000 tons, nearly two billions; a figure over 
five times the annual consumption of bituminous coal In the en¬ 
tire country at the 1038 rate. This enormous output has made 
but a small dent in the vast bituminous coal reserves of the State, 
which, by the way, are about double those of Pennsylvania. West 
Virginia reserves, on January 1, 1989, were 66,540,000,000 tons— 
slxty-slx billions. 

It’s no wonder that this great imlverslty should direct major 
efforts toward realization of the potentialities patent in those fig¬ 
ures. It’s no surprise that such an aggressive and progressive per¬ 
son as President Lawall should leave nothing undone within his 
power to impress upon the Industry the Importance of research 
and technological development in fuel-bumlng and in equipment, 
along with advance in mining methods. Too often in the past 
we've heard the comment from that type of coal operators who 
never outgrew the "digger” complex that research merely showed 
folks how to use less coal. "TOmmyrot, If you ask me,” one erf 
the directors of the National Coal Association blurted out in the 
washroom a decade ago, on the occasion of a committee meeting 
to discuss the financing of a fellowship related to coal combustion. 
Now you mustn’t Jump at the conclusion that that director was 
dumb, for he later drew a $100,000 salary, which, after all, to re¬ 
search workers and some others la no chicken feed. This Incident, 
however, does illustrate the point in question and, Incidentally, 
for whatever personal catharsis the research student can achieve, 
Indicates that bigness In financial compensation Is not Invariably 
companioned by extraordinary vision. It is also revealing with 
respect to a type of management to which a portion of the indus¬ 
try has been subjected, and accounts for many headaches. 

In recent years, research, private and governmental, in the face of 
enormous obstacles, financial and otherwise, has grown apace here 
and abroad. On the 28th of July an Associated Press dispatch from 
Liege, Belgium, narrated a demonstration by Max Morand of the 
production of 2,000,000 volts of electric energy with a handful of 
coal dust. ’That was done In a two-story tower, a power house for 
the energy, used to smash atoms. New uses for coal brighten the 
picture. The records of these coal conferences are in themselves 
warrant for every dollar expended to enlighten the Industry. And 
they call for larger, more extended effort. 

In the light of the growing awareness of the Industry to the value 
of research and the tempo of its progress the casual observer might 
reasonably Infer that the industry was surely on Its way to better 
days. That inference would certainly be correct If research alone 
could remedy the situation. However, there are other factors which 
figtire prominently, such as those which explain the frequent sale 
of a carload of coal at approximately the same mine price as '^e 
product of a stone quarry can be purchased. Until those factors 
have been dealt with, not by resort to extremes but rather in the 
Intelligent manner which characterizes proper approach to funda¬ 
mental research problems, apart from the welter of politics, aside 
from the purely selfish alms of this or that individual, coal will con¬ 
tinue in chaos. I have touched upon the distribution problem, and 
there the finger points. Let us not underestimate the value of 
research, but also let us not attach undue slgnlflcanoe to its 
development. In other words, let us remember that one sound 
apple In a barrel of rotten ones proves of little avail. 

The distribution problem must be attacked from several angles. 
Research makes for a wider market through new uses, and is pro¬ 
motive of retention of markets by way of reducing mining costs 
and refining heating equipment. Of recent date, any additional 
market through new uses Is relatively Insignificant as compared, 
for Instance, to the nearly 1,000,000 tons lost to oil last spring 
in the New York metropolitan area, a loss for which the so-called 
mining suspension is held responsible. A reduced price for a 
better prepared product has not held the lines in several markets 
against competition of natural gas, oil. and watAr power. At this 
point the observation might be in order that the Income of some 
producers In certain circumstances can he Increased considerably 
by. a judicious lowering of the mine price, and In certain sets of 
clroumstances the same relationship exists between the Incomes 
of miners and the price of their labor. 

The outlook, however, is more propitious. The natural-gas fields 
appear to he more limited than the rosy prognostications of pipe¬ 
line promoters signified. New processes, including the Houdry, 
which make for a larger percent of the refined iletroleum product 
will drastically curtail the fuel-oil supply, so oil men predict. Uss 
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Of water power for generation of eleetrlo ounent Is nniound eco¬ 
nomically, except In a few ax^ and for a limited territory. Were 
it not for *T2ie VialottB Aalntne,*" the T. V. A.*8, we would hear little 
or nothing of hydroeleotrio plants. As it Is. of course, the money of 
the taaqpayers Is being squandered in many sections to subsidize 
water power in competition with private enterprise. If a com¬ 
placent citizenry pennits the hydro program, running Into the 
bUUona. to continue, the consequent elimination of the coal In¬ 
dustry will be immeterlal. for the tax load around everyone’s neck, 
along with a standard Ctovemxnent halter. wUl make everything fine 
and dandy. Posidbly. we shall then faintly remembw that once 
upon a it was bruited around that xnotintaineers were free and 
Weet Virginia was a sovereign State. 

In other respeete there is ground for optimism. There is a steady 
trend toward mechanization and improved preparation. There Is a 
concentration of mining, fewer and larger units. According to the 
latest available Hguree ^ the United States Bureau of Mines on this 
subject, those tor 1086. 86.5 percent of the total bituminous ou^ut 
came from mines prckhiolng more than 600.000 tons that year; 
whereas in 1888. or 6 years before, but 28.3 percent came from 
operations of that size. And In 1086. 69 percent at the total pro¬ 
duction came from mines of 300.000 tons aiui over. If we go back 
to 1918 we find only 48.6 percmit of the output of that year came 
from mines at 200,000 tons and over. From a mechanization angle, 
another comparison Is enlightening, namely, that which shows the 
growth in stripping c^)6raUon8 from 1928 to 1937. In the former 
year 10,768.000 tons came from strip mines, or 4 percent of the 
output; in 1987, 81.760,000 tons were stripped, or 7.1 percent. Over 
half of the Indiana production and about a third of the Illinois 
output came from str^) mines. In the last 2 years, for which figures 
are not available, there has been a steady Increase in all forms of 
mechanization. It Is generally oonceded that the more concen¬ 
trated the Industry the greater degree of stability It will attain. 
imd that is something for which coal men since time immemorial 
have been praying—and fighting. 

We now come to the technique which characterizes that combat 
and which has divided the industry into hostile camps. I assume 
that aU forms of pricing are more or lees the same, but the styles 
of for the common objective of a stabilized, profitable 

Industry are quite different. It would be unpardonable to Inject 
an extraneous or a discordant note into this nUhering, but it 
would be a la PbUyanna to Ignore vital facts. The subject lends 
itself. I believe, to dispassimiate treatment, a facing of the issues, 
fairly defined, squarely in the face. Otherwise, we get nowhere. 
Let us be realists. 

The Une-up Is somewhat as follows: There remains a small 
faction in the lnd\xstry. whom their enemies dub ’’bitter enders,** 
and accuse of seeking to restore the malodorous status quo ante. 
Buffering from no delusions about human nature, they spurn 
that which of voluntary cooperation, and, as far as legal 

loopb^es permit, endeavor to escape Federal regimentation. 
Charged against these operators may be grievous faults and short¬ 
comings. but inconsistency is scarcely one of them. And memory 
does not can to mind the name of one of their clan whose operation 
is Insolvent, there may be exceptional conditions or extraordinary 
circumstances attached to the case of each, but the fact remains 
that, generally speaking, they occupy that enviable position of 
being ^’in the black.” Handful though they are, they are vocal 
at times, and their Influence is not to be discounted. For all their 
so-called faults, we love them still. 

There are two other classes, each of about equal strength in 
numbers. The one class, of two distinct factions, battles for rigid 
governmental price fixing. The other class contends for Industry 
control on price and other questions, with a minimum degree of 
Federal supervision. There are divers phrases which might be em¬ 
ployed to differentiate these two classes or to define their economic 
b^efs. but I believe that general outline stifflces for this well- 
informed audience. 'The purpose Is to expose, in the raw, the 
^xarp cleavage that exists between the two schools of thought. 
The conflict resolves Itself into a wrestle between two worlds, be¬ 
tween two ways of life, the American way and the totalitarian way. 
First we must accept the premise, if history counts for aught, that, 
if price fi lin g is to obtain In coal, It will be extended not only to 
other natural-resource Industries, as Is urged by a legion of coal- 
price advocates, but to other basic industries as weU. Borne years 
ago, in discussing the coal-control measure with one of its foremost 
supporters, I inquired If he did not accept that premise. His answer 
was that he would much prefer to see the auto and steel industries 
under Government control than In the hands of such ”ruthle88 
men” as the generally accepted leaders of those industries. There 
you have It; so let’s start from that premise. This Is neither the 
tUTO nor the place for one to venture into the realm of conjecture. 
And who is qualified to speak ex cathedra? My desire is merely to 
voice the viewpoints of the conflicting groups; yours. 1 take it. to 
reach your own conclusions. 

The Government-control group pleads Justification for its posi¬ 
tion on the basts of the frightfully weakened position of the indus¬ 
try through tnterneotne warfare of long duration. Here might be 
interpolated the observation that the last 6 years, marked by inter¬ 
mittent Federal control, constitute the most tr^ng ^iod of its 
hist^. It just happens, perhaps, that members of the Government- 
oontrol group have, in the main, been more weakened by that 
warfare than have those in the Industry-control group. As I have 
stated, there are two factions in the former group. The one faction 
supports the present ptioe-control act but Is bittesly opposed to 
proposal to widen Its scope by provision for production control. 
aUooation of tonnage. That fact^ is banking on artifloisi price 


control to help It recover markets lost, in the main, to soutbam 
fields, and also to insure continued unionization of those fields. 
The other faction is composed of realists, in that, aoquamted with 
the British record, they are cognizant of the fundamental fact that 
prloe fixin g without production control cannot long be enfcroed 
by any government. There are scores of sincere operators in this 
second dess, ifahy of them are thoroUihly diiqp^nted and see no 
hope for what they term the ^Civilization” of the industry save 
through Federal control of prices and production. Some operators 
admit that even rigid Federal laws will fail to ke^ numerous 
operations above watwr, but they contend legislation will serve as 
a merciful cushion to ease the blow and delay the day Of reckoning. 
For such delay the now solvent operator might pay a heavy price. 
Had It not been for ”8hots in the arm” by N. R. A.. which 

various price levels, violative of the law of supply and demand, 
were established, along with blind trust in the efficacy of p^tlc^ 
medicine, there would today, for whatever it would mean, be 
fewer and bigger operating units in the Industry. 

Attention Is call^ to the attitude of the Secretary of the Interior, 
by whose Depa rtment the Ocal Act is now admuiistered and in 
which Department a spcAesman for a group of operators opin^ 
in their presence to Mr. lokes. on July 17. that the industry had 
found ”a good home.” Mr. Ickes has declarcKi in favor of Gk>vern- 
ment ownership of coal mines. Does the statement of the coal 

x>ke8man lend credence to a suspicion long entertained In certain 

—that some leaders of the drive for Federal control are, to 
reality, eeeklng a market with Uncle Sam for their coal properties? 
It was about 20 years ago that mine labor to convention assembled 
went on record for nationalization of the mines. The Plumb plan 
for Government ownership of basic resources has been before us 
for a longer period. That Idea was supported only a few mcmths 
ago in testimony before the Congressional Committee on Monopoly, 
by A. A. Berle, Assistant Beoreta^ of State, who advocates Govern¬ 
ment ownership of basic resources. Summing up the position of 
Government-control advocates, we detect a wUlin^ees to surrender 
a large measure of control, even to submission to ’’the Insolence of 
ofllce and law’s delays,” In confidence that such surrender and sub- 
xxUssion win yield a return on their investment and, if not. will 
pave the way for sale of their properties. In other words, even 
though nationalization of mines be at the end of the one road, they 
see only bankruptcy as the alternative. 

Let us now consider the third class, who are sometimes called 
middle-of-the-roaders. The leaders of this group, for the most 
part successful operators, whether by fortune or by exercise of 
brains or an admlxtme of both, are not opposed to Improvements 
because they are innovations. They know that such an attitude 
frequently forces people to accept Innovations which are not im¬ 
provements. Possibly some of the innovations now being forced 
upon them are due to the fact that a few operators in all three 
groups formerly were cold to any constructive policies that contra¬ 
vened their fixed notions. As a whole, the leaders of the third 
group are more or less elastic-minded, hut they are thoroughly 
convinced we have had too much mischievous nonsense concern¬ 
ing redistribution of reduced production, coal. pigs, or what not. 
They think It has led tzp blind alleys and dead-end streets, tor 
6 long years, a succession of governmental edicts and interferences 
which would have totally wrecked any Industry leas hardy than 
theirs. 

Seven years ago a forward-looking figure in the coal industry 
labored long and diligently to bring to fruition the regional sales 
agency idea, as represented hy Appalachian Coals, Inc. None can 
claim perfection for that plan, but none can deny that It has never 
had a real opportimlty, due to the restriction, first of the N. R. A. 
and second, of the Guffey Act, to function. I speak of this plan 
becaiise it is around an ampUficatlon of the sales agency Idea that 
Representative Robeet O. Allebt, Pennsylvania Democrat, has in¬ 
troduced a bin to modify the present Coal Act, which bill is sup¬ 
posed to reflect, partially at least, the views of the group to which 
Z am now referring. Of the present law, Bob Allen, In a recent 
speech on the floor of the House, declared: ’’The coal industry has 
had nearly 6 years’ experience with lU-advlsed experiments In Fed¬ 
eral regulation and It is my contention that the Secretary of the 
Interior or no one else will be able to administer the Coal Act 
as it is now written.” 

Borne consideration can appropriately be accorded to the attitude 
of consumers; for, after all, consumer cooperation is essential to 
successful administration of a law. In reverse English, as it were. 
America learned that lesson through Mr. Volstead. The largest 
consumers of coal are the railroads. Without question, W. M. Jef¬ 
fers, president of the Union Pacific Railroad, voiced the viewpoint 
of the railroad industry on June 17. when he said, at Rock Springs. 
Wyo., ”Zn my opinion the Guffey Act is the most foolish piece of 
legation ever conceived. It was a failure before It even paned.” 

Something about the genesis of the Guffey measure to which 
President Jeffers referred was related last month in a Satiurday 
Evening Post article by Raymond Moley. He said. ”Tbe President 
wisely refused to go along with it,” but on June 6. 1086. ”to avert a 
walk-out of the United Mine Workers,” be got behind It. Profeseor 
Moley observes that, ’’The President has bitten off more than he 
can chew.” Possibly he predicates that statement on th^ growing 
public exposition to ^ee fixing In aU lines. In the September 9 
issue of the Satiuday Evening Post. Mr. Moley wrote: ”It was Roooe- 
velt’s insistence upon the esaentlal unity of his policies that in¬ 
evitably brought into question his understanding of economics. 
ExcetU; in terms of misunderstanding, there was no way to oompie- 
hand such pt&enomsna as an attempt to rehabilitate the soft-ooei 
bustoees whioh proceeded without zeferenoe to simultaneous efforts 
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to ezicourage the production of electricity through vast water-power 
projects/* Only a few months ago» John M. Carmody, who knows 
nls coal, throu^^ former editorship of Goal Age, and who Is now 
Federal Wprks Administrator, said, **I know. I may be running 
counter to the opinion of some in the Government (and that's a 
gem of understatement) but I believe that the price maintenance 
theory does more harm to industry than any other single factor/* 

This presents the picture, at least as I see it. Unquestionably, the 
next 18 months, at the end of which the present Coal Act expires, 
are fraught with supreme importance. Even the laboratory worker 
will be engulfed In the wars of words and ballots over two forms of 
political government as far apart as the poles.- So no heresy is in¬ 
volved in citation of the issues, In which everyone associated with 
this business called coal Is immensely concerned. Coal is the spear¬ 
head of the drive of those battling at what they call Armageddon, 
for a new day and a new order. Secretary Ickes leads the evange¬ 
listic hosts with his battle cry, **A11 old roads are closed forever.** 

In the opinion of some observers, the Coal Act. respecting prices, 
win soon function. Within a few months, the second session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress will convene; whereupon, hearings will be 
held on the AUen bill. It is reported in usiially well-informed 
sources that hearings on another bill will also take place. I refer 
to a measure which Abe Fortas, counsel for the Bituminous Division 
of the Interior Department, Is said to be drafting, In collaboration 
with Messrs, Cohen and Corcoran. Production control will be in¬ 
corporated In that measure It is reported. This is all to the good 
for such hearings will furnish an excellent opportunity for full 
ventilation of all views. The Industry should profit, hugely, and 
the public will be treated to a circus of many rings. The burden 
of expense upon the industry, through extended hearings, will be 
enormous, but the boys are accustomed, through protracted wage 
negotiations and otherwise, to such incidentals. The experience wlU 
be well worth the admission price. 

However we feel on the subject of coal legislation we cannot brush 
aside Its momentous bearing on any future program. It becomes 
every coal man. If he is worth his salt, to declare his position, what¬ 
ever that position may be. This Is no time for fence walkers. They 
have been the bane of the industry, those suave, obsequious fence 
walkers. The out-and-out proponents of Federal control have taken 
a clear-cut stand for the better or the worse. Many of their number 
will yield to none In faith that coal has everything. Their doctrine 
is that heroic Federal measures are required to realiase its potentiali¬ 
ties, to make it an attractive business. The approaching con¬ 
gressional hearings promise a splendid forum which all should wel¬ 
come. They will afford a rare arena for the play and coimterplay 
of pressure ’groups, and will expose any system rooted in spoils and 
largesse and calculated to take away the rights and Incentives of 
any class. 

Everyone In this room Is surely of one mind that this country was 
built on private business enterprise, that its survival depends upon 
a satisfactory revival of business enterprise. We believe In an ex¬ 
panding economy; in making more, not less; in enlargement of pur¬ 
chasing power through increased efficiency, promotion of lower 
prices and larger demand; all making for more work, higher mcomoa. 


Hon. J. Will Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the tie that binds those who 
have been long together in public service is apt to grow very 
close as the years glide by. Mr. Taylor and I served to¬ 
gether ever since he came to the House at the beginning of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress. Before his arrival we all were 
anxious to meet him because he had unseated a southern 
stalwart of his own political faith, Richard Austin, who 
exerted much influence in this House, although it seemed 
that he favored every appropriation bill and few tax 
measures. 

When Mr. Taylor entered the Congress, or shortly there¬ 
after, he and I found ourselves together on the Committee on 
Immigration, which was very active at the time. Ever after¬ 
wards, until his death, we were much together on at least 
one committee. I had to surrender membership on the Cem- 
mlttee on Immigration when I came to the Committee on 
Rules; but Mr. Taylor was permitte4 to retain membership 
on the Committee on Immigration when he Joined the Com¬ 
mittee an Rules. 


At the time of his passing our friend was the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Immigration, on 
which committee he rendered valuable service by reason 
his broad and penetrating knowledge of the subject and his 
sectional detachment, largely, from the immediate effects of 
immigration. 

This honorable deceased with a potent factor in the 
House of Representatives, and In his party’s councils. He 
had to an unusual degree the sagacity to oppose a proposal 
without bombast or offense to friend or foe. When he ap¬ 
proached one with a request his geniality and good fellow¬ 
ship had already half won his desire. In other words, he 
was well nigh irresistible. The people of his district honored 
and trusted him, and he was altogether faithful to their in¬ 
terests. They loved him, and he gave them his personal 
affection in return. He won their continued support by his 
fidelity to duty, but he won their hearts by his unfailing 
kindness and gentle bearing toward everybody. 

In committee he was able and impartial and there, with 
the late Mr. Mapes, his broadmindedness and tolerance did 
much to facilitate the public business. He never sought op¬ 
portunity to make a headline—^he did not need headlines to 
continue here—Just to keep the public informed that 
J. Will Taylor still lived or in any other way promote a 
selfish Interest. 

Mr. Taylor was a political partisan, but never illogically 
or offensively so. During all our service together I never 
heard this gentleman speak ill of anybody, and he always 
accorded everybody credit for reasonable intelligence and 
patriotic motive. He knew that the overruling laws of 
the moral world are that selfishness of evil is made to de¬ 
feat itself. 

Tennessee also mourns his loss for he was a true represent¬ 
ative of his race—tolerant, broadminded, sagacious, genial, 
winning high and enduring place by sterling conduct—all 
that the Nation and his State could ask of a gentleman, a 
legislator, and a patriot. Tennessee will ever bow in rev¬ 
erence over the tomb of such a son. 

Standing in imagination at the grave of our honorable 
dead, may we ceme more deeply than ever into the intimacies 
of God, and even while drinking the bitter cup, have power 
and grace given unto us to say. “The Lord hath given; the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’* 


American Farm Recovery—The Republican Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRB 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the Ruoord an interesting 
and comprehensive discussion of the farm problem and farm 
recovery by the Senator from New Hampshire CMr. Bridges] 
in a speech delivered in Mankato, Minn., on Saturday, Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1940, at a Republican rally sponsored by the Minne¬ 
sota Republican State central committee. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Follow Republicans, I plan to discuss the problems of agriculture 
with you tonight. I was born on a farm, I was reared on a farnL 
I graduated from an agricultural college, I taught agriculture, Z 
served as a county farm agent and as executive secretary of the 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau. What little wealth I have today la 
invested In what you would call small farms—In my home State. 

But not even with this background do I bring you a panacea. 

And before I get into a direct discussion of the problems of 
agriculture, I should like to recite some other Items which bear 
upon them—which are, Indeed, part and parcel of the so-called 
farm problem. 
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In tbe coming rnontha we tisftll be bearizsg a lot about, *llo you 
want to go bade to tbp ilade days of 1982?” Ibla cborua wai re¬ 
vived at the JadMon pay dtunera. Aa the fall campaign approaches 
the cry will grow increattugly loud to convince the people that they 
must choose between the sdf-styled liberalism of the Kew Deal 
and the ‘*bladc reaction” of Republicanism. 

These and similar words have been so misused of recent years 
that they have come to have little meaning in themselves. Then, 
too, all of them a|^ly in one way or another to most of us. For 
Instance, the New Deal is reactionary in that it insists on conduct¬ 
ing all over again experiments which have been tried in country 
after country since the dawn of history, and found to fail. It Is 
conservative ohledy In Its desperate determination to conserve It¬ 
self In dOce. Other than its llherahty with your money and mine, 
the New Deal test of liberalism seems to be tbe extent to which 
the affairs of the cltlaen are run from Washington. 

On the other hand, we Republicans are reactionary against many 
New Deal practices and theories. We are conservative, in our 
determination to preserve the best of our American tradition—the 
free Government and free economy under which this Nation grew 
great, and which are necessary if free men are to advance. But we 
are also liberal in that we believe that our problems can and must 
be solved by more freedom fot the Individual, and not less. 

As to ”golng back,” it is the new dealers who ke^ thinking In 
terms of the pas|:. It Is the new dealers who justify their echem- 
ings and their failures by the meanness of some man or some men 
10 years ago. Apparently, they would punldi us for the sins of an 
Insull the rest of our lives. 

But a new note-~«n apologetic note—^was struck by Mr. Roose¬ 
velt at the Jackson Day dinner. We should judge the New Deal 
by its motives, he said In effect. 

For one, I am prepared to do that. I am prepared to pass judg¬ 
ment now on its motives of regimenting the people, of bringing 
about some socialized form of Government In our country-—and of 


bad not these funds diverted to the primary ptnpose of 

throttling business and carrying out the New Deal reforms. 

But accomplishments are usually given more Importance In ova 
appraisal of men and certainly of governments. 

In 1033 two of the greatest problems were unemplo 3 rment and 
disastrously low farm prices. In 1940, the most tremendous tasks 
before us are still the reemployment of between nine and ten 
million souls who are still out of work and the raising of agricul¬ 
tural prices. Today these tasks have been made vastly more difficult 
by the other problems added to them by the New Deal—staggering 
debt, oppressive taxation, Industrial bitterness and strife, and econ¬ 
omy throttled by regulation, hampered by competition, and fearful 
of the future. And to these problexxis of its own creation, it should 
be obvious to everyone by now that the New Deal has no solution 
save more debt, more taxes, and more regulation. 

As the campaign approaches, we are asked to overlook the con¬ 
sequences of these failures and to be satisfied with the protestation 
of noble objectives in domestic affairs. ”By their motives,” declared 
the President in his Jackson Day speech, **ye shall know them.” 
For the rest, we are asked to turn our attention to the foreign 
field. A prominent Washington columnist, who has become ac¬ 
cepted as the historian of the New Deal, declared in a recent article 
on the candidacy of Secretary of State Cordell Hull for the Demo¬ 
cratic Presidential nomination: 

”The shift In emphasis from domestic to foreign affairs also helps 
Hull. This shift is pronounced in the President's own mind. It 
is not only a political shift designed to bridge the schisms in the 
Democratic Pwrty on matters of New Deal policy. The President’s 
attention and thoughts and aspirationB have moved more and 
more to the foreign field. He is following in the path of Woodrow 
Wileon, although he has not gone so far, and may never do so. At 
best, It is difficult to keep one's mind off affairs abroad and on the 
hard, painful facts of unsolved problems at home. Like many 
another head of state, Roosevelt seems, at least subconsciously, to 
be seeking an escape through International action. In his case 
it is not imperialism, not aggrandizement, but a yearning to do 
something constructive for the world. Hull, who has always 
doubted our ability to solve our own problems, who has consistently 
advocated an International approach, becomes more and more the 
l^cal successor to a Roosevelt whose eyes are fixed more on world 
affairs and less upon the tedious business of creating a great social 
and •oonomlc democracy in the United States.” 

I do not believe that tbe American people wUl be thus distracted, 
nor that they will accept hlgh-soimding platitudes about social 
objectives any more than 1 think that they will be persuaded to 
vote for the New Deal from the negative fear of going "back” to 
the days of 1932. 

The question Is not, can we afford to go back, but can we afford 
to go on as we have for the past years? Can we afford to go 
deeper into the mine of oppressive debt and strangling taxation, 
knowing that to pursue such a policy can but lead to bankruptcy 
and inftatiott? We have witnessed the events which followed the 
ruin and despair brought by inflation in Germany. With such an 
example before our eyes, can we afford to pass on to our children 
a Nation burdened with debt, paralyzed by stagnation and crippled 
by imemployment? 

Are the unemployed to be doomed to 4 more years of dependence 
upon relief as a way of life because of Government folly? Or will 


they be given the opporthnlty of employment In private industry 
ttr^h a revival of our system of eocmomy? The question is hc5; 
win vast eiqmdltures for teUef be continued but will they be 
necessary during the next 4 years? is the administration of necea- 
s^ relief to oontmue for 4 more years under the present vast 
pcAltlcal bureaucracy, are relief rolls to oontlnue to rise before 
electionB and fall thereafter, or is relief to be made nonpartisan, 
^d locally administered on a basis of human need? Can we afford 
4 more years of whmesale unemployment and relief thut admto- 


in regaroto mvam enteiprise, the question Is not whether busi¬ 
ness la to be allowed to run riot, but is It to be given a chance to 
recover, so that It may provide jobs for the unemployed and pros¬ 
perity for aU of our people? Are we to have 4 more years of busi¬ 
ness-baiting by a hostile administration, 4 more years of 
Government competition, stifling taxes, and strangling mgulation 
or will a friendly administration make possible the revival of our 
economic system through the encouragement of Indlvkhial effort 
and enterprise which, taken collectively, spell progress? Can we 
afford 4 more years of Government suppression of our system of 
private economy? ^ 

The question Is not, is the Securities and Bxoha&ge Commission 
to be abolished, thus allowing business Q>eculation to run rampant, 
but Is It to be used as the means of Government control of all 
credit and Investment? Is It to be permitted to spend 4 more 
yeara—and the taxpayers’ money—In conducting witch hunts 
against business, notably in the fields of banking and insurance in 
Xising the Temporary National Economic Committee as a soundlns- 
board for buUdlng up and by pubUclzlng Its case against business In 
order to bring about Increased Government regulation which bor¬ 
ders on the socialization of credit and Investment? Is it to con¬ 
tinue for 4 more years to discourage private Investment, thus 
adding strength to the New Deal argument that Government 
spending must compensate for the lack of private Investment? 

Every honest American wants to see fraud and dizzy speculation 
abolished, and probably 99 percent of them favor a Government 
a^cy for this purpose. But every American who believes In a 
system of private economy agrees that such an agency—along with 
every other department of government—should help rather than 
hamper private Industry by encouraging the flow of capital Into 
every legitimate enterprise. Under a Republican administration, 
that is the purpose the 8. E. C. will serve. ^ 


In the case of the National Labor Relations Board, the issue is not 
whether the act Is to be abolished or sabotaged, as New Dealers 
would have you think, but whether that Board will oontlnue for 
4 more years to add to the bitterness of mdustrlal strife* 

Oontmry to Democratic propaganda. Republicans do not seek the 
amendment of the National Labor Relations Act in order to permit 
the exploitation of the woorker. On the contrary, we seek the free¬ 
dom of tbe worker from the domination of the Government as well 
as from bis employer, a domination which Is as more dangerous os 
it is more powerful, because he has no recourse. 


I have mentioned these problems because they are vital to what 
is known as the agriculture problem. Ever alnoe 1 have been knee 
high to a gatepost I have been hearing about the farmer having to 
support countless middlemen or "services” before his product 
reaches the consumer. 


Then certainly it Is no solution of his problems today to add hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of other mlcknemen upon his back. I refer to 
the army of bureaucrats which the New Deal has set up to watch 
over him and to be supported by him. 

Therefore, I say that any Republican farm program must be 
predicated upon a slmpllflcatlon of the bureaucratic structure 
which he has to carry. It must be predicated upon slmpllflcatlon 
and fairness. 


By fairness, I mean it must be a program designed really to help 
him, and therefore to promote the national welfare. It must not 
be a program with which he is arrayed against the consumer—^the 
so-called workingman and the business and industrial communities. 

There is first the matter of the reciprocal-trade treaties. 

No one exceeds me in admiration for our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull. For 25 years or more he has cherished foreign-trade 
ideas different from Republicans, and frankly, different from many 
Influences within his own party. The present administration gave 
him carte blanche to carry his ideas out. The Republicans until 
recenUy have made very little protest. If ever a man had free rein 
to try his ideas out, Mr. Hull has had It. 

But the plain fact is, ladles and gentlemen, they haven’t worked. 

The tragedy. I think, is that all the whUe we have been permitting 
this splendid man to experiment with a beautiful idea, we ha^ 
given a bmeaucracy m Washington the power of life or death over 
fanners who might be engaged In raising a particular product or an 
Industry dealing in a particular article. 

The constitutional duty of the Senate to pass upon all treaties 
negotiated with foreto nations must be exercised by that body. 

From Jantiary i to December I, In 1938, agricultural exoorts 
amounted to $783,224,000, whUe agricultural imports were valued 
at $878,889,000. That left an unfavorable balance of $118,665,000. 
For the same period in 1989 agricultural exports fell to $578,166 000 
while agricultural imports rose to $998,854,000, an unfavorable 
balance of $420,188,000. In other words, we exported over $185.- 
000,000 worth less of agricultural products while we imported 
nearly one hundred twenty-one and one-half minion ddlars worth 
more of agrioultoral saroducts in tbe first 11 months of 1989 as com- 
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ared with the same period in 1988. Figurea such ae these would 

arcUy indicate that the farmer has prohted under such a program. 

And what of the Increased amount of trade that was to result 
from these treaties? The total trade for these 11 months in 1999 
was over $63,500,000 less than during those same months In 1938. 
despite the outbreak of wars which might have been expected to 
Increase foreign purchases. 

At the risk of burdening you with too many figures, let me 
quote a few specific Items. All of them cover the first 10 months 
of 1939, as compared with the same period In 1988. We imported 
over 664,000 of cattle, an Increase of over 10(1 percent, and over 
104,000,000 pounds of cattle hides, an increase of nearly 165 per¬ 
cent. We imported over 197,000,000 pounds of unmanufactured 
wool, an Increase of nearly 170 percent, and over 50,000.000 pounds 
of sheep hides, or close to twice as many as the year before. The 
importation of barley rose from 126,000 bushels to 745,000. 

But what Is oven worse, we have heard much of the surpluses of 
wheat and cotton In the United States and of the restrictive 
measures the Government has taken to reduce or dispose of these 
surpluses. But, believe It or not, we Imported over 9,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, or 4 times as much during the first 10 months of 1939 
as in 1938, while our Importation of wheat byproduct feeds soared 
to nearly 373,000 pounds, or over 13 times the amount imported 
the year before, This, despite the money that the taxpayer pays 
in parity prices, In loans on surpluses, and In warehouse storage 
for American cotton and wheat that cannot be sold. Are we to 
have 4 more years of this? 

It Is small wonder that an ever-lncreaslng number of farmers 
and workers are rebelling against the Injustices these treaties have 
wrought. Yet, with characteristic New Deal failure to credit Its 
opponents with honest motives, Secretaries Hull and Wallace are 
now busy maligning all those who oppose the program. They 
are "unscrupulous," according to the Secretary of State. The Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, apparently doubting the Intelligence of great 
groups of our farmers and workers, declares that they are being 
used as "political fronts" and "cat’s paw" by Industrialists seeking 
"another tariff grab." The head of a great farm organization he 
accuses of selfishly seeking personal political gain. But the facts 
speak for themselves. 

No; we do not want to go back to anything except a little com¬ 
mon sense. We do not ask a return to tariffs sufficiently high to 
constitute serious barriers to trade. But we do demand that the 
American farmer be given the American markets which are right¬ 
fully his. We do believe that our own unemployed at home de¬ 
serve more consideration than the farmers and workers of other 
nations. We do maintain that the first duty of the American Gov¬ 
ernment is to protect the way in which millions of the American 
people earn their daily bread. This right, this opportunity, and 
this protection the Republican Party pledges to the farmers and 
workers of America. 

At the present session of Congress I propose to offer the follow¬ 
ing amendments to the bill providing for any future trade treaties: 

(1) Ninety days’ notice shall be required before negotiations 
shall be concluded for any item to be Included In any treaty, in 
order to provide ample time for hearings. 

(2) The same personnel that conducts the Investigations shall 
also negotiate the treaties. 

(3) No product produced in this country shall enter the United 
States below the American cost of production. 

In the Interests of safeguarding the farmer’s domestic markets 
and of recapturing his foreign markets which have shrunk so 
disastrously—largely due to New Deal folly—a nonpartisan foreign 
trade board, coordinated with the Tariff Commission and directly 
responsible to Congress, could be of great service. 

A Republican farm program will Include, I am convinced, a 
sound policy of land use, whose purpose is actual soil conservation 
and not the limitation and regimentation of production. It will 
continue compensatory payments as long as they remain necessary, 
but these will not be used as the means of enforcing crop control, 
nor will they be considered the solution to the problems of the 
farmer. It will be a program administered so far as It Is possible 
by the farmers themselves In order that It may be adapted to indi¬ 
vidual farm and family needs. It will encourage the development 
of cooperative marketing as the democratic way of self-help. For 
we believe that the family-sized farm Is the true unit of American 
agriculture. It will encourage new uses for agricultural products. 
We maintain that there must be adequate safeguard for the Inter¬ 
ests of tenants, and that the Farm Credit Administration should be 
Independently administered by a bipartisan board. 

If domestic trade is to be stimulated, we must facilitate the 
transportation of his products by liberalizing tlie regulations now 
enforced upon the railroads, insofar as this does not confilct with 
the public Interest, and encourage cheaper and better transporta¬ 
tion by water and by truck as well. 

We realize that agrlcultxiral jprlbes, like those of industry, must 
be based on the cost of production plus a fair profit. In Industry, 
our policy has been to protect American wages and standards of 
living of our workers through a protective tariff. We realize that 
similar protection must be given to American prices for our farm¬ 
ers. The present administration policy of holding the prices of 
farm products in line with world prices and then subsidizing the 
farmer to make up the difference is not only a serious drain on 
the Treasury, but has failed to bring prosperity to the farmer. 

In short, our aim is to help the farmer to put forming on a 
business basis, to free him from the necessity of accepting Gov¬ 


ernment subsidy, to eliminate regimentation In agriculture, to 
reestablish agricultural credit and eliminate Government-controlled 
financing, to help the farmer in the American way by making it 
possible for him to help himself, and by seeing that agricultural 
development keeps pace with industrial Improvements, 

We cannot, therefore, regard agriculture as a separate problem, 
but must seek a balance based upon the mutual cooperation and 
advancement of industry, labor, and agriculture. Around 10,000,- 
000 unemployed are 10,000,000 potential customers for the worker 
and the farmer. It is estimated that about 20 percent of Ameri¬ 
can labor is unemployed. Put them back to work through a re¬ 
vival of business, thus increasing their purchasing power in the 
only healthy way it can be increased, and farm prices are sure 
to rise. The so-called surplus—but how can we speak of a surplus 
as long as there are those who are ill-housed, lU-clad, and ill- 
fed?—^wlll dwindle away. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, a liberal diet for all 
of our people would necessitate a 71-percent increase in the pro¬ 
duction of beef cattle. 152-percent increase in veal calves, 167- 
percent Increase in hogs, over 85-peroent Increase In sheep and 
lambs, nearly 47-percent increase In poultry, and almost 74-percent 
increase in dairy cattle. And the administration talks ox over¬ 
production. 

Ease the pressnt burden of taxation by eliminating Government 
waste and extravagance; revise such laws as the Wagner Act, the 
Wages and Hours Act, and the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion Act; put in office an administration which is dedicated to 
putting America back to work In an economy of abundance rather 
than to a program of regimented scarcity, and the problems of 
agriculture, Industry, and labor alike will be largely solved. 

Now, in many Instances, where the Issue appears on the surface 
to be of maladministration. Democrats retort that Republican 
charges are motivated by the partisan desire to do the administer¬ 
ing, Some truly liberal Democrats who admit that mistake© have 
been made during the past 7 years, declare, as did Senator 
WHZfiLEit, of Montana, in his Jackson Day speech, that the Demo¬ 
crats will rectify their own errors. 

But will they? From a practical standpoint, constructive legis¬ 
lation must have the support of the party in power. The New 
Deal is In power in the Democratic Party and In the coming elec¬ 
tion, because the Democrats must rise or fall on the record of the 
last 1^/2 years. 

In view of the bitter opposition to every attempt of Jeffersonian 
Democrats and Republicans to modify its measures or policies, we 
know from experience the hopelessness of any idea that the New 
Deal will reform itself. 

But you and I know that the issue is more than one of malad¬ 
ministration. We know that New Deal acts and agencies have 
been administered as they have because of the fundamental con¬ 
cept belilnd them. The Issue is rather one of two conflicting phi¬ 
losophies of government, of economy, of life Itself. It Is the New 
Deal philosophy, under which the Government seeks to extend 
ei'er further its control over the economy of the Nation and the 
lives of the people, versus the American way of progress, under 
which the function of government Is to preserve the liberty and 
opportunity of free men, to encourage the Initiative and effort of 
Individuals united by voluntary cooperation for the welfare and 
progress of all. No, the question Is not one of turning back. 
After 10 years of depression, 7’^ years of the New Deal, the ques¬ 
tion IB whether we are to be allowed to go forward. 

That Is the challenge. 1940 can and must mark the turning 
point. A Republican Party, dedicated to the democratic way of 
progress, can and must lead the American people forward to th# 
glorious future that is their destiny. 


Electric Rates of Municipalities of Tennessee 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29,1940 


LETTER FROM L. J. WILHOITB TO EDITOR OP COLLIER’S 
MAGAZINE 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, In a recent Issue of Col¬ 
lier's Magazine there appeared an editorial and cartoon ''de¬ 
picting the municipalities of the Tennessee Valley as the fat 
recipients of cheap electricity at the expense of the taxpayers 
of the Nation." I have a letter from Mr. L. J. WUhoite, 
Of the Electilc Power Board of Chattanooga, 
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Chattanooga, Tenn., euaoring a loiter addressed by him to 
the editor of Colliery ^ wgy of a rexfly to the cartoon and the 
editorial, and also an accompanying document. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the matten referred to may be printed in 
the Appendix df the Hccduo. 

HbMere beiag no injection, the matters were ordered to be 
irrinted la the Rcoou, as follows: 

Blictbic Poweb Board of Ckattaitoooa. 

Chitttanooffa, Term., January 25, IMO. 
Senator KsacNsm McKsllar, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O, 

BsAR itoTATOB MoKxxxar: 1 axn attaching hereto a letter which 
the ^attanooga Power Board has directed to the editor of Colliers. 
]^rhap8 you saw the editorial and cartoon in last week’s issue of 
that magazine. 

This letter, of course. Is In reply to what we consider on unwar¬ 
ranted and Tmjustlfled criticism of the program of the Tennessee 
Valley. We feel sure that Colliers wHI be glad to make the correc¬ 
tion of misstatements and misleading Inferences In the article and 
cartoon referred to. 

We are sending copies of this letter to Members of the Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi delegations and we hope, if you 
deem It adrlsable, that you will have this called to the attention 
of other Interested parties in the Senate. 

With very best wishes. 1 am, 

Sincerely yours, ^ j ^ilhoite. Chairman. 

SiJBCTRio Power Board of Chattanooga. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Jartiuary 24, 1940. 

Mr. WttLZAie Ckknert, 

Editor of OoUiers, Cromll^ColUer Publishing Co., 

250 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Bbar Me. Cmamr: The cartoon In the current Issue of OoUiers, 
depicting the municipalities of the Tennessee Valley as the fat 
recipients of cheap electricity at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
Nation. Is an unmerited attack upon the honor and the integrity of 
the people of the Tennessee VaUey area. 

I believe that you were victhnlaed by private power propagandists 
In admitting this cartoon to your columns. I believe this because 
of my oonfLdenoe in the Inherent decency of OoUiers and because 
of the statement in your editorial in support of the cartoon that 
you ’^don’t pretend to know the answer'* to the issues involved in 
the T. V. A. matter. It Is because of this belief In the Intent of 
Colliers to be honest that I am going to give you a few very plain 
and very simple facts about public power and taxes and the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The dty d Chattanooga, one oi the municipalities that you de¬ 
picted in your cartoon as the waxing-fat recipient of cheap elec¬ 
tricity at the expense of the taxpayers of the Nation, paid to the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, of New York, the owners of 
the former private power-distribution system in Chattanooga, $10,- 
8^.000 for their local power properties. This amount was paid after 
the city had already expended, because of the continued refusal of 
the pilvate company to seU at any price, $2,149,000 toward the build¬ 
ing of a new distribution system. Thus, the city cd Chattanooga 
has invested in its power-distribution system $12,990,000. 

Had the city refused to purchase the existing private system, as it 
would have been fuUy justified in doing under all of the clrctim- 
stances involved, and. Instead, completed its own system, the total 
cost for a complete, new, streamlined, modern distribution network 
would have been $7,609,000. Thus, the people of Chattanooga paid 
In spot cash to the private power company $8,141,000 more than it 
would have cost to duplicate the system—and that, too, after $2,149,- 
000 had been expended by the city in that direction because of the 
dog-in-the-manger attitude of the private company. 

The people of Chattanooga paid $5j290,000 over and above what 
it would have been necessary to expend for a complete new distribu¬ 
tion system. This was done to the end that no man, or group of 
men, could honestly say that one single dollar of private property 
had been destroyed or one dime lost by any legitimate investor In 
the securities of the private power company. 

The people of Chattanooga didn't have to do this. They had the 
moral right, the legal power, the financial resources, and the engi¬ 
neering and technical ability to duplicate the private system for 
approximately half the price they paid for it. In other words, the 
people of Chattanooga voluntarily assumed an excess capital burden 
of more than $5,000,000 simply to save investors from the conse¬ 
quences of their folly in entnisting their money to the manipulations 
of private utility financiers. 

tangible assets, the physical value of the properties purchased, 
was less imn half the par value of the preferred stocks and bonds 
outstanding against the properties, but the people of Chattanooga 
retired these securities at then* par value. This excess capital bur¬ 
den will cost the people of Chattanooga, for Interest and retlrexnent. 
approx i mately $500,000 per year for a period of 25 years. That is the 
annual tribute ^ey are paying in order to wash out the private- 
power peculations of the past with the least possible dislocation of 
businesB and industry. Bear in xnlnd that this excess capital burden 
assumed by the people of Chattanooga for the economic purpOBe of 
washing out the sins of private power gradually, and thex^ avold- 
the misenes of the ^*wrmger.** is reflected in the rates for ^ectrtc 
service as paid monthly by the users of that service. This same sit¬ 
uation has been met in practically the same manner by every other 
municipality in the Tennessee Valley public power area. Is there 


anything In this to Justify your depicting these cities as tba 

fat reolpienis of —jleotrlcity at the expense of the Nation? 

The rates for power In the Ohattdnom municipal power q^ieration 
are not only losuled to carry a capital myrdm improxlmately double 
what that burden would be but for the past sim of private power, 
but ftirthermore (scad I hope you don*t miss this one) the rates are 
also sufilolently loaded to pay to the State, the county, and the city 
exactly the same taxes that the private utility formerly paid. 
Again—and I also hope that you don’t mise this one—^the taxes have 
already been paid to the city and the mon^ is in the hank to pay 
the State and county taxes just as soon as the State legislature meets 
and grants to the city of Chattanooga the legal right to do so. Fur¬ 
thermore—and please get this one, too—all of this tax money was 
coUeoted. and is being ooUeoted, and is going to continue to be col¬ 
lected from the users of electric service in their rates for service and 
is going Into the treasuries of the city, the county, and the State to 
be used just like any other money, and not one dime of it has been, 
Is being, or Is going to be, used to meet any of the Obligations of the 
municipal-power operation. This tax matter is being handled In 
substantially this same manner by every other municipality In the 
Tennessee Valley public power area. Is there anything In this pic¬ 
ture to justify your misrepresenting these cities to the country as 
the fat recipients of cheap electricity at the expense of the taxpayers 
inside and outside the valley area? 

And now, here is the kernel in the cheap-eleotrlclty nut. Go right 
ahead, pick it right out and eat it. It is perfectly sound. Th^ 
is not a worm In It, and when you taste It, you will say it's pretty 
damn good—at least, that Is what everybody hereabouts Is saying. 

With the rates tor power to all classes of consumers loaded with 
the capital sins of the private power boys who preceded us, and 
loaded again for taxes in an amount equal to the taxes formerly paid 
by the private power boys, one would naturally think that the price 
for electricity to the consumer would be somewhere in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the price formerly charged by the private power boys. But 
such, doubtless very much to your surprise. Is not the case. On 
the contrary, the cost of electric service to all classes of con- 
atuners, residential, commercial and industrial, has been reduced, 
aa shown by the attached statement of the operations of the Chat¬ 
tanooga Municipal Power Bystem, $663,731 in the first 4% months 
of operation. At this rate, the savings will amount to $1,661,193 
annually as against what the cost would have been to the con¬ 
sumers of electricity had the private company continued In opera¬ 
tion. This saving has been effected too despite the fact that the 
private company drastically reduced rates following the advent 
of the T. V. A. in a desperate effort to forestall municipal owner¬ 
ship and operation. Compared with what the rates were when the 
T. V. A. came to town with power to sell, the people of Chatta¬ 
nooga are today saving on their electricity bills more than $3,000,- 
000 per year—and that's a lot of money for a big, little town like 
Chattanooga. And. besides all this, the municipal power opera¬ 
tion is meeting all Its obligations, Including bills from the T. V. A. 
for power and still has money In the bank. 

Speaking of bills from the T. V. A, for power reminds us of an¬ 
other very illuminating thing that I am sure you will be glad to 
know In the interest of cartoon and editorial accuracy hereafter. 
The price that the T. V. A. charges the city of Chattanooga for 
power is loaded with 121/2 percent of the selling price. This 12 
percent loading is being paid the T. V. A. by the city of Chatta¬ 
nooga In order to enable the T. V. A. to pay to the States, counties, 
and cities in the T. V. A. power area an amount equal to the taxes 
lost by these governmental units on account of the acquisition by 
the T. V. A. of the generation and transmission properties of the 
private power companies located in these governmental sub¬ 
divisions. 

All the other municipalities in the valley are making similar con¬ 
tributions to the T. V. A. for tax purposes. Therefore, 1 hope 
you will use your editorial Influence, including your cartoon Influ¬ 
ence to persuade Congress to enact legislation that will permit 
the T. V. A. to pay this money over to the affected governmental 
units. For Congress to take such action will, in no sense, be an 
authorization to tax Federal property. The T. V. A. Is simply a tax¬ 
collecting agency collecting a tax on energy sold to municipalities, 
and as such should not only be permitted but should be compelled 
by Congress to turn the money thus collected over to those gov¬ 
ernmental units in the Tennessee VaUey area that are suffering tax- 
revanue losses because of the transition from private to public 
power. The money Is being paid by the municipalities to the 
T. V. A, for that spedflc purpose. 

Is there anything in this picture to justify you In publishing a 
cartoon and an editorial misrepresenting these cities to the people 
of the Nation as waxing fat on cheap electricity at the cost of the 
taxpayers, inside and outside the vaUey area? 

A SUMMARY OF THE SIMPLE FACTS 

1. The city of Chattanooga bailed every legitimate private power 
security holder 100 cents on the dollar and all the other munici¬ 
palities in the T. V. A. public power area did the same thing. 

2. The municipalities in the valley area have passed this ball- 
ing<*out burden on to the users of the electricity in the valley. 

8. The public power operation in Chattanooga is paying munid- 
pal taxes on the properties acquired from the private power com¬ 
pany in the same amounts that the private company paid. These 
taxes are not being used to meet the obligations of the municipal 
power dperatlons. They are being used by the municipality for 
general purposes, the same as aU other taxes. 

4. The same procedure will be followed by Chattanooga with re¬ 
spect to State and county taxes as soon as necessary enabling legis¬ 
lation can be enacted by the Tezmessee General Assembly. 
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0. The municipal power operation hae met all Ita obligatlona dur¬ 
ing ite first months of operation, has a surplua of $99,406.88. 
‘ and has saved consumers $658,781. This saving is at the rate of 
$1,661,198 annually. 

6. The city of Chattanooga has paid the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority an amount equal to percent of the Tenneseee valley 
Authority power hUls to the city in order to aid In the creation of 
a fund out of which the Tennessee Valley Authority can.reimburse 
governmental units that have suffered tax losses on account of the 
acquisition by the Tennessee Valley Authority of private utility 
properties, and all other municipalities In the valley are doing the 
same thing. 

Is there anything In these simple facts to Justify your using the 
columns of Collier’s to create the false and misleading Impression 
that Chattanooga and the other valley cities are waxing fat on 
cheap electricity at the expense of the taxpayers of the Nation? 

Very trvUy yours, 


L. J. WiLHoiTE, Chairman, 


Electric Power Board, o^^^aftonoopo—Balance eheet — Dec, 


AMO OTUXE OaXOITB 


Long-term debt: 

General obligation bonds, city of Chattanooga, 

issued July 1, 1937, due 1948-68- 

Electric power revenue bonds, city of Chatta¬ 
nooga. issued July 1, 1939, due 1941-69_ 


$100.000.00 

13.300.000.00 


Total long-term debt. 


13. 800.000. 00 


Current and accrued liabilities: 

Accounts payable___ 219,419.84 

Customers' and employees' deposits 1_ 64,779.17 

Interest accrued_ 10,327.26 

Liability for Electric Home and Farm Authority 
accounts___ 813,348. 29 


Elxctric Powee Board of Chattanooga, 

Chattanooga, Tenn., January 10, 1940. 
To the Mayor and Board of Commissioners, 

City of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: In accordance with the requirements of chapter 455, 
section 12, Private Acts 1935. amending the charter of the city of 
Chattanooga, the Electric Power Board of Chattanooga is submitting 
herewith a financial statement as of December 31, 1939, showing 
the financial operations and financial condition of the electric 
distribution system acquired by the city on August 16, 1939. 

The balance sheet of this statement shows total assets of $14,- 
683,783.52, including current assets in cash of $412,061.61. The 
principal liabilities against these assets consist of a $13,200,000 
Issue of electric power revenue bonds of the city of Chattanooga. 
1939, and $100,000 of general obligation bonds of the city of Chatta¬ 
nooga, 1937. Semiannual Interest charges of $182,725 on the bond 
Issues were paid January 1, 1940. 

The Income and expense summary of this statement shows total 
sales of electric energy from August 16 through Decsember 31, 1939, 
of $1,190,974.40; other electric revenues of $53,771.86, providing a 
total gross revenue for the months’ period of $1,244,746.26. 
Operating expenses. Including purchase of power at wholesale from 
the Tenneseee Valley Authority, totaled $777,677.71, leaving a gross 
income after operating expenses of $467,068.55. 

Legal deductions after operating expenses to provide for Interest 
charges, depreciation and taxes totaled $292,661.67, providing a net 
Income for the electric power board distribution system of $174.- 
406.88 for the 4V^ months' period. Prom Uila net Income an amount 
of $76,000 has been set aside In accordance with the requirements 
of our bond ordinance as a provision for a bond reserve fund, 
leaving an earned surplus of $09,406.88. 

All city and county taxes, on an assessed valuation of $6,637,726 
for the city and $7,797,801 for the county for the taxing year 1939, 
since date of purchase, against the property owned have been paid 
by the board from Its funds. You are familiar with the fact that 
none of the city's general taxing Income has been used for the 
support of the electric power board’s electric-distribution system. 
The basic Tennessee Valley Authority resale rates, without sur¬ 
charge, have been charged as our retail rates. The attached com¬ 
ments cover principal features of our operations. 

Yours very truly, 

Electric Power Board op Chattanooga, 

L. J. WiLHOiTB, Chairman, 

Electric Power Board of Chattanooga—Balance sheet — Dec. SI, 

1939 


Total current and accrued liabilities- 607.874.66 

Deferred credits: 

Unamortlzed premium on debt_- 86,673.98 

Customers’ advances for construction..._ 26.419.91 


Total deferred credits.. 61,993.19 

Reserves: 

Reserve lor depreciation of electric plant. 79.188.02 

Reserve for uncollectible accounts_ 10,158.66 

Bond reserve_ 76,000.00 

Total reserves_ 164, 346.57 

Contributions In aid of construction.. 650,162.32 

Earned surplus_ 99,406.88 

Total liabilities and other credits- 14,883,783.52 

Income and expense summary. Aug. 16-Dec. 31, 1939 
Sales of electric energy: 

Residential or domestic sales- $396, 770.05 

Commercial sales_ 194,092. 03 

Industrial sales_ 575,686.62 

Public street and highway lighting_ 25,528.80 


Total electric sales..._____ 1,190,974.40 


Other electric revenues: 

Rent from electric property- 220.36 

Customers' forfeited discounts and penalties- 18,046.65 

Servicing of customers’ installations- 15,479.17 

Miscellaneous electric revenues- 20,025.79 

Total other electric revenues. 68,771.86 

Total electric revenues_ 1,244,746. 26 

Operating expenses; 

Purchased power_ 686^ 116.81 

Transmission expenses- 8,474.18 

Distribution expenses- 126,311.10 

Customers’ accounting and collecting expenses.. 41,198.89 

Saies-promotlon expenses--— 22,268.18 

General accounting expenses- 7,267.18 

Administrative and general expenses- 41,061.36 


ASSETS and other DEBITS 
Electric plant account: 

Plant purchased—in process of reclassification.. $10,878, 662.74 
Construction under P. W. A. docket Tenn. 1106- 


P-DS and proceeds of 1937 bonds- 2.660,876.03 

Other construction- 132, 734. 66 


Total, utility plant. 13,672,263.43 


Current and accrued assets: 

Cash In bank__ 334,876. 61 

Special deposits- 300.00 

Petty cash funds- 1, 886.00 

Certificates of deposit covering bond reserve 

fund—.-. 76,000.00 

Accounts receivable- 228,780.67 

Electric Home and Farm Authority accounts... 313,348. 29 

Accrued utility revenues--- 30,376.82 

Material and supplies- 136,494.46 

l^epaid Insurance--- 18,381.16 

Total current and accrued assets- 1,138,441.90 


Deferred debits: 

Unamortlzed debt discount and expense.. 

State and county taxes, Aug. 16 to Dec. 31, 

1939... 

Installation of customers' appliances-- 

Clearing accounts and other deferred debits— 


47.892. 71 

65,460.34 
16,066.18 
.63,658.96 


Total deferred debits. 


173.078.19 


Total assets and other debits..—— 14,883,783.62 


Total operating expenses.... 777,677.71 

Gross income after expenses- 467,068. 66 

Deductions: 

Interest on long-term debt- 137,891.80 

Other Interest charges- 1,398.69 

Interest on certificates of deposit—credit... 62. 07 

Interest charged to construction—credit- 17,738. 68 

Amortization of debt discount and expense. 2.129.66 

Amortization of premium on debt—credit— 1,499.38 

Depreciation--- 120.823.46 

Taxes..__ 49, 708.20 

Total deductions- - 202,661.67 

Net Income___ 174, 406.88 

Reservation of net Income; Provision for bond re¬ 
serve fund.......___........_- 76,000.00 

Balance to surplus.. 99,406.88 



Number of 
customers 

Kilowatt* 
hour sales 

Statistics of eloctrio-current solos: 

Resld^'ntlfll or _ 

33.696 

4,632 

800 

6 

$30,168,880 

86,173, 720 
Oil, 257 

Ooniixierclal.____ 

Industrisl ____ 

Public street and highway lighting.—-- 

^rntnl _......... 

88,640 

116,161,0C2 
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The electric power boaWl sold on At«U8t 16 a $13,200,000 eleotric- 
power revenue bond bwue dated July 1. 1980, with maturltlee com¬ 
mencing July 1,1941, of $360,000, and with annual matunties gradu¬ 
ally incrediing $0 #0804300 in 1808. lUe average interest coat of this 
bond lasil# wae 2.7 percent. In addition to the prindpal amount of 
|134K>0,000 received, a premium of $62,800 and aoorued interest from 
July 1 to August 15 of #44466483 were also received, maldng available 
to the Board on Auguk 15 a total amount of $13,296,965.83. 

On August 15 the board purchased the Ohattanooga district 
eleotrkMiistributlon system of the Tennessee Electric Power Co. for 
#10,850,000. A sum of $1,469,42181 was used to retire a principal 
amount of $1,400800 of city of Chattanooga general-obligation bonds 
dated October 1,1937, which were issued to finance the construction 
of the electric power distribution system which the board was 
constructing at the time of acquisition. An amount of $850,000 
from the proceeds of the bond issue was set up as a renewal and 
replacement fund and $300,000 allocated as working funds. 

The board Is carrying forward to completion a $3,460800 P. W. A. 
construction program, of which amount 46 percent will be paid as 
a free grant by P. W. A. Approximately $2,500,000 of this program 
had been competed or was in the process of completion at the time 
of acquisition and the principal remaining sections of the program 
constitute an expenditure of $600,000 for a modern distribution- 
service building and electric power board office building. 

As of January 1 the board had 400 employees, consisting of 336 
men and 64 women. At the time of acquisition on August 15 
practically ah of the employees of the Tepoo in the Chattanooga 
district, excepting the merchandising section, were retained in the 
employ of the board. The board does not merchandise electrical 
api^lances but has encouraged sales of appliances by dealers. Since 
August 15 approximately 850 new electric ranges and 400 new elec¬ 
tric water heaters have been sold by dealers. 

The electric energy consumed by the board’s customers In De¬ 
cember represented an all-time peak sale of electric current In 
Chattanooga. In confirmation of its estimates the board finds the 
existing system greatly In need of rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion due to a large amount of deferred maintenance, which work 
it is anticipated can be carried forward over a period of time from 
tho funds set aside for renewal and replacement and from the 
earned surplus. Since August 15 the board has expended $505,- 
617.10 for rehabilitation of and extensions to the system purchased. 

The board has legal authority to pay city taxes of $180,764.60 
per annum on the assessed valuation of the distribution system 
acquired within the city taxing limits. It has no legal authority 
to pay Hamilton County taxes amounting to $138,800.86 on as¬ 
sessed valuation of property acquired In the county. The earned 
surplus, however, provides a sufficient amount for this purpose If 
and when the board Is legally permitted to do so. The payment 
of 1939 State and county taxes constituted a part of the purchase 
contract. 

Based on the average rate per kilowatt-hour charged for electric 
sarvloe in the last 4 months of 1938 under private operation, cus¬ 
tomers of the electric power board, with T. V. A. rates, In the last 


4 months of 1939 saved as follows: 

Residential users saved-*_$149,658 

Oommercdal users saved- 72,051 

Industrial users saved- 324,146 

Street and highway lighting users saved_ 7,876 

Total savings— 553,731 


The above savtngs are at the rate of $1861,193 annually. 

A. Frank Leyer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29,1940 

by HON. A. ERANK LEVER BEFORE THE SOUTHERN 
COMMERCIAL OONORESS IN THE CITY OP NEW YORK 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarkfi in the Record, I am I nc l ud i n g an address delivered 
by ex-congressman A. PT-ank Lever, of South Carolina, before 
the Southern Commercial Congress in the city of New 
York on September 12,1939. Congressman Lever, personally 
known to many Members of the present Congress, served for 
many years the district that I now have the honor of serving. 
During President Wilson’s administration Mr. Lever was 
chairman of the great Agricultural Committee. Because of 
his past experience as a legislator and because of this posi¬ 


tion on the committee, he was in a wonderful position, being 
chairman of this great committee, to not only render a great 
service to his Southland but the Nation as a whole in passiiig 
in his own name as chairman constructive legislation. I am 
sure that this address will be very informative and will be 
read with a great deal of Interest, not only by Members of 
Congress but those who have the opportunity of reading the 
CONORESSIONAL RECOR#. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Southern Oommerolal Con¬ 
gress, to be invited to have a part-~«ven a small part—In the pro¬ 
ceedings of so vital and fruitful an organlaation as Is here assembled 
In its thirty-first annual convention Is an honor which must appeal 
to anyone familiar with Its personnel and Ideals. 

For more than a quarter of a century I have known the high 
character and splendid, practical objectives of Its membership; I 
knew Its founders and worked in harmony with them in its initial 
phases; I have rallied to and followed Its flag on many a hard-fought 
economic field, sometimes tasting the bitterness of its disappoint¬ 
ments, more often enjoying the sweet fruits of Its fine victories. 

Again to be with you invigorates me as would a draiight from the 
fabled “Fountain of Youth.** We are an young men today even If 
tcHnorrow we have to pay the penalty for thinking so. 

You have asked me to sketch the history of the events and per¬ 
sonalities of those connected with them that have eventuated In 
laying the foundations of a rural credit system for this country, 
adequate at all times and under all conditions, to meet the credit 
needs—long term, short twm, intermediate, and cooperative—of 
American agriculture. 

At best you may not expect me to do more than summarize. 

Early American agriculture was extremely primitive. Just a way of 
existence, for an extremely primitive people, engaged In the hazard¬ 
ous task of bringing a wilderness to do their bidding. 

It was a curious but necessary mixture of the siixmle and complex. 
The farm had to be both a farm and a factexy. ft had to supply 
means to a living in its function as a farm, and as a factory had to 
supply all the tools and Implements needed In its operation and at 
the same time convert its raw material Into usable and finished 
products. 

The farmer himself was both farmer and manufacturer. His 
needs were few and simple. His commerce was In the form of 
barter between himself and his neighbors. His need for transpor¬ 
tation was negligible. His farm was almost self-sufficient. 

This very self-sufficiency and his detached environment developed 
In him a high degree ctf Individualism and conservatism, char¬ 
acteristics that have served to help and to hinder his progress even 
until now. But whatever elss it may have done for him, It has. at 
least, made him the sheet anchor for the safety and perpetuation 
of American institutions. 

It was not untU about the middle of the last century that the 
transition In the relationship of agriculture to the othCr occupa¬ 
tions of men began to fix the status he was to occupy tn the social 
and economic life of the Nation for the centuries to follow: 

Immigration poured Into the country; commerce, domestic and 
foreign, Increased; transportation took on definite Importance: 
industry grew by leaps and bounds; towns and cities came Into 
being overnight; the star of empire moved farther and farther west¬ 
ward—a continent was openl^ up—^the great adventure of the 
revolution had evolved Itself Into a nation—a real nation—and 
the farmer, the bedrock of It, by force of the Inevitable, found him¬ 
self In a relationship of tremendous responsibility and importance. 
The nonagricultural population had to be fed and clothed, He was 
the only means to this end; and this meant ei|iansion of his opera¬ 
tions, the felling of more forests, the bridging of more streams, tho 
cultivation of more lands, the multiplication of hands to do the 
work, the advent of the hired man, wages, the enlarging of his 
entire field of operation to care for the broader and growing de¬ 
mands upon him by these increasing economic and social develop¬ 
ments. 

From the chrysalis of mere self-sufficiency, he found that hls 
occupation as farmer had been tranaformei^ without oonactous 
effort upon his part, by the Impact of commerce axKl Industry upon 
it. Into the business of agriculture. Primitive methods and prac¬ 
tices no longer sufficed to meet the needs ol the farm itself and at 
the same time to supply the increasing demands of the industrial 
population for agricultural products. The operation of the farm 
as a mere way of living had to give place to the operation of it as 
a business enterprise, because it now had become affected with a 
broad national interest. 

While the 'Tramortai Trinity**—^Webster, Olay, and Calhoun— 
each entering the outer rim of hls setting sun—^were stin thunder¬ 
ing their Interpretations of the Constitution, Its reaches and its 
limitations, forward-iooking farm leaders, pioneers, and enlightened 
economists were launching the first efforts to organize public opin¬ 
ion in behalf of a movement to bring the Qovernment Itself to a 
realization of Its proper relatkn»h^ and duty toward this basic 
and vital occupation to the end that equity, equality, and Justice 
by way of legislation might be had for American agriculture and 
for those engaged in it. 

LAND GOIAMT COtLEGX ACT 

The first step In this direction took form of a demand upon the 
Congress for the establishment of a national system of education 
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pniotical» im eon^rsstec! to tlie outtunU^ prciNtratfon of Uarm 
bo^ for Ilia work to rgiloiilttim snd ttte mecbsnte arts* iixol-* 
dentally, tt may tw of totmat to know tbat tola was the ftrat 
•uoQOMfttl atteiopt on a natkmal aoate to organize toe agrtctotoral 
opinion of tlx Nation. And it la UtoBtuatlve of toe tretnendDtxa to« 
nate po wer of agrtcnltixm when organlaed and direeted loy oapabla 

Oongreea resfxmded faToembly, tbongti paradoxicaUy, to ^te of 
the oppoattion of aouthem leadership. 

In toe early dasm of toe Buchanan admlnlstrattan a blU was 
pawed by the Congrees eetidrtlshliig ooUegm for teaching agrtcol- 
tore and the mechanic arte in each of toe States, with definlthms 
of their dtttiee and ftmctlons. It Is one of the curious quirks In 
our agrtcidtural history that Buchanan toe devoted dlsetole of 
Jefferson, urho^ by toe way, was the first of American s tate smen to 
imderstand the Importance of agriculture In our acheme of economy 
and to give eaqnreeidon of the duty and proper relatlon8li4} of the 
Government to lt» vetoed toe bill because he was unable to find in 
toe OOBsUtution any power in Congress to appropriate money for 
purpoaee of education or agriculture, a poeltlon as untenable to urn 
of the liberal mind as was the recent dlctaim that **agrleulture is a 
loeal and not a national affair." 

This executive rebuff, fortunatidy, neither dismayed nor disoiN- 
gantoed toe supporters of this idea of a system of practical agrl- 
eoltoral education. Bather, it served to stimulate toeir activity 
and to spur them Into increased detenntnatlom 

While ah ibis was taking place, the tragic shot had been Ikred 
across Gharleston Barboiv-the toot that never should have been 
fired. Tbe death strui^e of eonfiicting ideals and tnterpretations— 
the " in epre si ible oosSOtct" had begun, to exbd only In 4 years of 
blood and tears on the fateful fbeld of ippomattca. That mys- 
torlous, sad, awkward character, the most elusive to understanding 
of any toaraeter in history, a towering fi g u r e among the Immortals, 
bad become the President of the United States. The backgrotind of 
his life had been rural. He had walked and talked with the wayside 
children of poverty. The plcmeer promoters of the ideals of an 
educated class were alert always to every situation that might fur¬ 
ther tbelr cause. Even before Mr, Lincoln was nominated as the 
Btsndard bearer of his party, toey had committed him to the sign¬ 
ing of any bill to carry out their purpose in this respect, and when 
tbe measure, in somewhat modified form, had passed the Congress, 
he had no hesitancy in alDxtog hla signature thereto, and thus 
came Into being toe first fundamental Nation-wide act of Congress 
to behalf of American agriculture. This legislation Is known to 
history as the Land Grant OOBege Act, or tbe first Morrin Act of 
1862. 

Fro m a study of the debates on the Mormi bill and of contem¬ 
porary literature it is evident that the relationship of science to 
agriculture had not then entered into the organized thinking of the 
prevailtog agricultural leadership of the Nation, and was not even a 
minor factor in promoting the enactment of this legislation. The 
dominant thought of this period was that a young man. strong to 
muscle, with the wfiUngneis to work from sun to sun, if educated 
in these newly organized institutions, furnished the kind of raw 
material necessary in the making of a succewful farmer. 

But this ziew system of agricultural education had not been to 
operation long before its d eflot en elea . Its Inoompl^^sss, became 
apparent. The colleges were without foundation facts. After all 
toe pains and efforts to make them practical, they found their cur¬ 
ricula were more or less academic; and farm leadership quickly 
awoke to toe fact that the system they had visualized as all-inclu- 
stve was far from canqpl^t snd that the magnificent cathedral of 
their dreams was unfinished. 

It began to dawn upon them tost there was a definite relationship 
between agriculture and sctonce; that agriculture, to fact, was a 
science, operating to the fitol of prodactlcm along scientific lines and 
toffuenoed by stientifle phenomena. 

TR* HATCH ACT OF 1B87 

And, now, they agreed that the time had come to broaden the 
bases of the origlnaf MOrrlU Act to provide for toe organization of 
such supplemental Institutions that should devote themselves 
solely to tbe findtog and study of hasic facts from which basic 
concluatona should be drawn both for the use of the coDeges and 
for those upon the farm. They sought to team up science and 
Wleultuie, as nature seems to have Intended. The retoonae of toe 
Congress was the passage of the Hatch Act of 1887, providing for 
our present system of s^icultural experiment stations, whose splen¬ 
did work has Justified their establishment a thousand times ovec. 
sasmf-SBvis act 

Another quarter of a century was to pass befoce the motivating 
tospiratioii of toe Morin Act was to find itself In fun fruitage. 

A great runi pblloeopber and teacher had been eent in 1003 to 
eombat the advance ci the Mexican boll weevil, whSch threatened 
the economic and social foundations of the South. The problem 
had defied toe best brains of toe country, but this man, Beaman A. 
Knam. to characteristics much like another great rural itollosopbsf 
we toall describe later, hatneesed science and common sense Into a 
wotiting team and proted that he could m a int ain produotlon of cot¬ 
ton usKSer bcdl-weem conditions and to doing so put into prsetiee 
what has now beoome his world-iamous method of demonstration 
teaching. A Republican in paHlsan, petitleal aHUatlons, he was, 
in fketk a fimdaineaital Bemooraty with a fine undemtandtog of toe 
Boewr — > « » ff*T ta ry T to the eoosMxiilo pattom of those at tlie 
loot^ the lad^^Ete was firmly convinced, as was this other great 
leader mentioned, that the hope of American institutions was to be 
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found m toe bom se and aboiit the hearthstonee of tow 
rural people. 

He WM not satisfied to educate solsly the privileged UWm Be 
took the Morrill Ideal and to reach aU * 

people, men and women, boys and gWls, white and ookirad—eeery? 
where to the country. 

These monumental servicee to tbe South, the methods and ptol« 
losophles used by him, were made tbe foundations upon which was 
built tbe Agtieultmeal Bxtenslen Act of 1814, whito haa brought 
into fulfillment the vision of those great pioneer tbixtiuist who 
dreamed of a universal system of sgrimiltural education. 

And, now, after more than a half century, the rtoh, tipened 
fruits of their tocomparable efforts are in our laps. It Is a story 
of achievement as romantically entranotog aa ever conceived to 
the imagination of the human mind. 

My f rien d s, 1 am sure you have been Impreased with the fact 
that up to about that period, agriculture tiad been regarded by Its 
leaders and by the legislation enacted by their influence, as a bxut- 
neas, limited alone to production. 

But, to the meantime, toe Nation had grown from Its statue of 
the period of the Morrill Act Into a great world power, and ita 
agriculture had grown from a hustoese—a mere way of living— 
Into "a kind of highly organized Industry," taking on broad na¬ 
tional and international implications and responslbilltes. Neces¬ 
sarily, Its problems multiplied both to number and complexity. Its 
very bignsss—the biggest, stogie Industry to toe world—carried 
with ft need lor greatly enlar^ capitaXlBEVtlon, more and certain 
credits, and more adequate methods of distribution of production. 
And all future eonsidenitlosis of it, perforce, impXled a comprehen¬ 
sive recognition of all the factors entering Into it—produetlon, 
finance, and distribution. 

But, If in the interim agriculture had been un d ergo i ng a process 
of gradual evolution, so. also, had the methods of oonsideratiim of 
it, becatise, for nearly a decade, dlscemlng students had begun to 
observe toe emergence of a new type of rural econofnlst and 
statesman. These newcomers brought into tbe stmoephere of 
rural thinking a new and broader approach. They seem to have 
begun to sense a kind of relationahip of adequate finance and 
soientlflo distribution to a profitable agriculture ftM a happy and 
contented, rural life. 

As early as 1907, the great teacher and apostle of the new agri¬ 
culture and tbe new rural life of the South, Beaman A. Knapp, 
In his Declaration of Principles at Plnehurst, N. C., had inchuM 
the organization of a system of agricultural banks to assist in his 
program of populating the country with thrifty home owners, and 
IHroclalming rtiral homes to be **the royal rights of American sov¬ 
ereigns and more honorable than the Order of the Garter or the 
Golden Fleece." 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that synchronizing almost to the 
day, another of the world*s greatest agricultural stateamen, David 
Lubln, who bad already done much prelimini^ work, was writing 
President Theodore Roosevelt, urging upon him that the establish¬ 
ment of a "system of cooperative credit associations would lift the 
southern producer of cotton and tobacco from the payment of 10 
to 100 percent interest entailed by the crop lien system and give 
him money at 8 percent." 

Buch expressions from two of tbe world's foremost rural phi- 
losc^hers must be regarded as symbolic of the evolution taking 
place In the state of mind and attitude of the agricultural leader¬ 
ship to this transiting period. True, tt was all nebulous and incho¬ 
ate, unorganized and undirected, but that there was somethtog 
taking pl^ to and dlfferenthF coloring the atmosphere of rural 
thinking was unmistakable and it poved a living, impsUlng force 
that gripped and challenged farm leadership. 

As our David Lubin expresses It; 

'^There Is no need to teach the farmer to blow his nose or his 
wife to dance a polka; make toe business of farming profitable and 
there will be no need to worry about rural exodus" that "to grow 
two blad e s of grass where one grew before Is good declamation, but 
may be dlsastious bustness." 

But this was abstract thinking. The time for organizing and 
directing public opinion Into concrete action had come. 

SOW T HXXN COSaSXBClAL OO K OMBS S 

Forttototely, some yean before, there had been binught about an 
organlzatton in toe South, wen prepared to take the leadership and 
tc direct the po^ooedure for tlie Inveetteation and study of one of 
toe newly tfisoovered ph asee of agriouibire toat had now beccene 
appamit to ah students of tk 

This organiaation bearing the title "Tbe Southern Commercial 
Congress" had evolved out of the virile bnito of a young southern 
schoohnaeter whoee rich Im ag to atton and penetrating vision had 
reached out In oompi^ebenalve grasp to a dear tmdflrstandlng of 
toe pfobieme of tbe rural south and, to tact, it was he who waa 
largaly reiponalble to ereatizsg toe new oolaring In the rural eco¬ 
nomic atancNqtoere to whleh we have a llu d e d. 

This yoimg man, Dr. darenoe J. Owena, has grown into the genial 
and honored host of this delightful oceaelon. Time has not with¬ 
ered his enthiHiasm nor slowed down his tnherent, dynasnlc force. 

It was In my first oampatgp for Congreaa that X came to know him, 
Ste was teaehlng to my &trict as pceetdent of the Orangeburg 
OoUege and to the home town of my opp on e n t. And he wee so 
handsome* to full of hlmedt, so eelf-rdlant, so genial, so bublitinf 
over with new Ideas and new ideals* and ao p la u sti nie to the pree- 
entation of them, and so energetic and tenacious In the pursuit 
of them* that I was certain that Z had discovered in him that 
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unusual type of ombryonlc statesmanship that saw as its only 
objective the one thln^-Hof service; service in its broad aspects. 

And, my friends, 38 years have paBsed~-38 years of examination 
and evaluation of the servloes rendered by the individuals of that 
l^reat host, living and dead, who have crossed the pathway of my 
life—and, Judging Dr. Owens end his work by the standard of his 
great preceptor. **the just weight and the just measure.” I acclaim 
him npw, as always he has been, a genuine genius in effective 
Service to the South, with especial emphasis on his services to Us 
agriculture and commerce. 

It was his brUllant idea that brought David Lubln from Rome 
to take part In the discussions of the fourth annual conventKm of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, in the city of Nashvill^ April 
i-6, 1912, the central theme of which was a study of farm finance 
and rural credits. 

Ihls convention was composed of leading economists and states¬ 
men of the South, presided over by the late Senator Duncan V. 
Fletcher, who, while lacking In brilliancy or great originality of 
thought, yet, by his evenness of temper, his kindliness, his great 
common sense, and his knowledge of southern men and southern 
affairs, was Ideally fitted for the difficult task of helping fashion 
into definite form the Intangible, undigested thinking of such a 
group. 

DAVID LX7BIN 

David Lubln was the dominating spirit of the convention, and 
the importance of his wise Initiative and goildance cannot be over¬ 
estimated, 

Lubin was a strange and picturesque character—a mystic, who 
believed himself predestined to retiirn the Israel of old to the 
dominant leadership it held in the world of the Bible. 

The spiritual underlaid and overtoned his thinking and colored 
his attitude toward men and the affairs of men. His thinking and 
philosophies were the outgrowth of a deeply embedded idealism, his 
objectives and methods were those of the practical realist. He 
preached the seemingly paradox of a union of ethics and economics, 
to use his own phrase. 

From early manhood, the unequal struggle of agriculture had 
challenged his attention and enlisted his sympathies. The central 
thesis of his life was “Equality for Agriculture,” especially the agri¬ 
culture of the liberal democracies of the world. 

The conviction that the hope of civilization was bedrocked upon 
the conservatism of agriculture inspired in him almost fanatical 
efforts in its behalf. 

He believed in an agriculture of home owners; he feared the 
radicalism of the landless and the homeless, and the basis of his 
fight for a system of rural and landed credits, enabling him—the 
fanner—^to finance his business on terms of equality with the 
merchant, was the overpowering belief that in the homes and about 
the firesides of the rural population are to be found the safeguards 
of democratic Institutions and the impelling forces of progressive 
civilization. 

His fight for a system of parcel post, bis great efforts in behalf 
of equality in transportation for farmers, his years of struggle for 
the organization of the international institute of agriculture; his, for 
a long while, almost single-handed agitation for an American sys¬ 
tem of agricultural finance, and the final, but heroic, fight for a 
world chamber of agriculture, rooting Itself back into the nations 
of all the world, are but the striking evidence of his faith In the 
stabilizing and mellowing Influences of a contented agrlcultxire in 
the affairs of the world. 

To this great and mysterious Hebrew, he of the persecuted race, 
Insplrfd by such mighty visions, the Nashville convention was both 
opportunity and Armageddon. His triumph was complete. 

The convention was epoch making. It aroused and organized 
public opinion, mobilized agricultural leadership, and concentrated 
it upon the main objective. It enlisted the support of the President, 
the President-elect, and the d 3 mamlc former President, Theodore 
Eoosevelt, and wrote its demands into the platforms of declaration 
of the three great political parties. It created its own commission 
to visit Europe for mvestigation, study, and report upon rural credit 
systems, and was primarily responsible for the creation by the Con¬ 
gress of a special commission to work in conjunction with it. 

While the commission, under the wise and able leadership of our 
Dr. Oiarenoe J. Owens, was at its work delving after facts, studying 
farm psychology, and getting a true picture of the agricultural 
European set-up and the effect upon it of the various types of farm- 
credit systems they found In operation, farm leaders at home and 
their ambitious congressional and senatorial friends rushed into 
sudden and great activity. 

All sorts of Ill-considered, half-baked suggestions and schemes 
were proposed, varsdng in type from direct Federal appropriation 
under bureaucratic distribution to the Individual farmer to that of 
utUl 2 satlon of fourth-class postmasters as the channel for reaching 
the individual farmer with f^eral largesses. The files of the United 
States Sengfee will show the introduction of a bill carrying out this 
latter propoflltton and a serious discussion upon it. 

Ihe predominant thought seems to have been a system of rural 
credits financed wholly out of Federal funds. 

The idea of a system providing a plan of enabling the farmer to 
convert his land and other emeu Into means for the purposes of 
credit Seems never to have entered into the minds of these eerlously 
and honeetly intentloned leaders. 


But, my friends, this utter confusion In the minds of representa¬ 
tive and responsible leadership at that time Is neither eurprlslntif 
nor must It be regarded as any reflection imon the usual sound 
thinking of the statesmanship of that period. These leaders were 
without concrete facts upon which to base stral^^t and sound 
thinking or from which to draw sound conclusions. 

It Is right here in this very connection that the joint commissions 
were able to perform their most far-reaohlng service and to 
their most vital contributions to the cause of agricultural finance 
in this country. Had their reports veered In the slightest out of 
the channels of sound economics, the effect In the end could have 
been thoroughly disastrous. 

A careful analysis of the recommendations of both oommlsslons 
discloses how Important may become the thinking of one or two 
men at critical turning points In history, and how such thinking , 
In fact, may fix the currents of history. 

The fundamental life philosophies of two men shine out in these 
reports as clearly as a noonday sun In an unclouded sky. 

The lives of David Lubln, the Jew, and Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
great Irish agricultural leader, had been built upon the foundations 
of self-help. Neither could look to any other source. Both lived 
amidst and were profound students of farm economlos In the Old 
World. They had studied In great detail all of the then existing 
systems of farm finance, and had found that all which had stood 
the buffets of time had been built upon the same fundamental 
foundations—self-help through Individual cooperative organlsAtlon, 
sometimes operating Independently, sometimes under governmental 
regulations, but always on the same basis of cooperative self-help. 

The reports of the commissions crystallized public opinion end 
legislative thinking upon this idea as the basis for consideration 
of the question of farm finance, and the Infiuence exerted is 
abundantly apparent in the finished product of congressional action. 

And may I remark parenthetically, often 1 wonder If the future 
happiness of the peoples of the world might not be more definitely 
assured if each and all of us should begin now sincerely to embrace 
the philosophies and the fine spiritual doctrines of these wise old 
prophets? 

These vital documents were not available for public use until in 
January 1914, but In the meantime important and far-reaching 
political events had taken place. 

Woodrow WUson had been elected President of the United States 
on a platform containing this pregnant and significant sentence: 
“Of equal Importance with the question of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits or agricultural finance,’* with a recom¬ 
mendation for an investigation of European systems by some sort 
of commission. 

The first efforts of the Wilson administration were In the direc¬ 
tion of currency reform and revision of the tariff. When these 
had been accomplished, the President, too much the covenantor, 
either to forget or ignore a solemn pledge, and In the conscience 
and mind of this much misimderstood man a political platform 
declaration was the sacred pledge of the word, threw the force of 
his mighty personality Into the fight to redeem this specific plat¬ 
form declaration. 

My memory is not entirely clear (Dr. Owens may help to refresh 
it) how it came about that a joint committee, consisting of 12 
Members of the House and Senate, chosen from the Agricultural 
and Banking Committees thereof, came to be appointed. My 
recollection Inclines me to think It was the suggestion of the 
President. At any rate such a committee was appointed, and the 
doughty little warrior, Cartse Glass, of Virginia, was appointed Its 
chairman. He had already to his credit the authorship of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

The committee divided its work into two studies, one of personal 
rural credits, the other of land-mortgage loans. 

The chairman of the latter committee was Senator Henry P. Hollis, 
of New Hampshire. The other members from the Senate were the 
blind Senator, Thomas P. Gore, and that great old character, Newton 
Nelson, of Minnesota. The House members were Michael Phelan, 
of Massachusetts; Everls A. Hayes, of California; and Asbury F. 
Lever, of South Carolina; and Carter Glass acted with the com¬ 
mittee in an ex-officio capacity. 

The Committee on Personal Rural Credits reported its Inability to 
suggest any system of short-term credits suited to American con¬ 
ditions. 

The Committee on Land Mortgage Loans was more fortunate. 
After months of intense labor and thorough exploration of the entire 
subject, it reported on January 4, 1916, its findings and submitted 
therewith a blU carrying out its recommendations. 

The bill suggested two types of banks—^the Federal land bank, 
regional in its operation and built upon the principle of self-help 
through cooperative farm organizations and capitalized ultimately 
and automatically by the borrowing farmers themselves; and the 
joint-stock land bank, privately capitalized and operating under 
governmentEd regulations. 

This suggested bill went to the Banking and Currency Commit¬ 
tees of the two Houses, of which Glass was chairman of the House 
committee and Owen of the Senate committee. Hiese committees, 
using the joint committee bill as a working model, labored long 
and earnestly, and in the end, though greatly improving it in details, 
recommended the adoption of the joint committee bill in all of its 
substantial and fundamental features. 

When the bill reached the President and he had decided to sl|m It. 
he invited m to witness this event a number of those who had token 
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lowfttii: end tetlv« p«rtt In bringing t&ls kmg effert to iti final 
oonolinion. This was on JvStf 17, Iglfi. 

X havs bofore ms, as I dletato, a photogn^^ sntltlsd "Signing ths 
Great Charter of Amerloan Farm Flnanoe," subtitle **Hlstoric Scene 
In the Bzecutlye OlQce at the White House, Washington, D. O., July 
17,1916, When the President at the Cnlted States, Woodrow Wtlson. 
Signed the Federal Farm Ijoan Act" (prevlouslj It was called the 
FU^-oredlts bill). 

The President Is at his detk, with pen In hand, writing; the desk 
Is littered with papers and documents; in the center is a vase of 
roses. Standing Immediately in front of him, dressed in white, his 
left hand in hie pocket and his right thumb hooked into his belt. 
Is OAlmER Glass, the finest and most courageous thinker In the par¬ 
liamentary history of America. Hear him is Oongreasman BAaxLxr, 
now the Democratic leader of the Senate. Immediately behind him 
Is Wlngo, of Arkansas, now passed into the beyond. By his side 
stands your speaker; and standing with him, the only lady In the 
room—^who she was, I know not. And then, Immediately to the 
right of the President. Is Senator Robert Owen, and to his left. 
Governor Ruby, of Missouri, and by his side the massive Senator 
Hoke Smith, and then Phelan, and next that line, old statesman 
Senator Fletcher, and then Herbert Myrick. Immediately to his 
rear Is Harvle Jordan, leader of the Farmers* Union, and to his left 
is seen the tall, impressive figure McAdoo. 66 crete 27 of the 
Treasury and a tower of strength In this effort; immediately in front 
of him, with head bowed, banning to show the weight of years, 
is David Lubln, the Jew, whose face indicates the Joy he felt. Im¬ 
mediately behind him is Senator Pomerene, and to his right, Sena¬ 
tor Hollis, whose work has never been given the credit It deserves; 
and to hU left, Senator Oronna, who introduced the first resolu¬ 
tion to send a commission to Europe. Standing Immediately in 
front of him, head raised, shoulders back, evidently filled with pride 
in the part he had taken, is the honored host of this occasion, 
Clarence J. Owens. 

Indeed, it was a historic scene; indeed, It was the signing of the 
great charter of Amerloan farm finance, the beginning of a new day 
in the relationship of the Government to the agriculture of the 
Nation, because, remember, that all subsequent enactments to 
broaden the reaches of the Federal Farm Loan Act have only sup¬ 
plemented and dovetailed Into It. It Is the parent, pioneer legis¬ 
lation from which has come our present system of farm credits, 
the most comprehensive and complete system of farm finance in the 
history of the world. 

To these pioneer heroes we bring salutations and profoundest 
gratitude. They wrought well. You wrought well. Dr. Owens. 

But your work is not finished. The field of farm distribution lies 
at your feet. It sends out Its challenge. Your history records that 
a challenge to you Is as meat ond drink to the hungry and the 
thirsty. 

I thank you. 


Foreclosures Under Farm Bankruptcy Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mcmday, January 29,. 


OPINION OP SUPREME COURT 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record a recent opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in which they 
reverse the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin in regard 
to a case under the Farm Bankruptcy Act. 

There being no injection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Record* as follows: 

[Supreme Court of the United States. Nos. 120,121—October Term, 
1939, 120, Ernest Newton Kalb and Margaret Kalb, his wife, 
appellants, versus Henry Feuerstein and Helen Feuersteln, his wife. 
121, Ernest Newton Kalb, appellant, versus Boseoe R. Luce. Henry 
Feuersteln, Helen Feuerstem. and George O'Brien. Appeals from 
the Supreme Court of the State of Wleoonsln. Jaimary 2, IMO] 
Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Appellants are farmers. Two of appeUees, as mortgagees, began 
foreclosure on appellants’ farm^ March 7, 1936, In the Walworth 

^ In both No. 120 and No. 121, the oomplalnts alleged that _ 
lant Kalb and his wife executed the mortgage. In No. 12d 
Kalb and his wife were alleged to be owners of the farm, while In 
No. 121 appellant Kalb was alleged to be the owner. 


<Wl8.> County Court; Judgment of foreclosure was entered April 21, 
2938; July 20. 1986, the stterlff sold the pn^erty under the Judg^ 
ment; September 16. 1988, whtte appellant Ernest Newton RAIb had 
duly pending * In the bankruptcy court a petition for oomposltton 
and extension of time to pay hte debts under section 78 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (liTasier-Lemke Act) ,* the Walworth County Court 
granted the mortgageee* motion for confirmation (ff the sheritfs 
sale; no stay of the foredoeure or of the subsequent action to 
enforce It was ever sought or granted in the State or bank^tOy 
court; December 16, 1085, the mortgagees, who had purchased at 
the sheriff’s sale, Obtained a writ of assistance from the State court; 
and Bdarch 12, 1036, the sheriff executed the writ by ejecting appel¬ 
lants and their family from the mortgaged farm. 

The questions in both No. 130 and No. 121 are whether the Wis¬ 
consin County Court had Jurisdiction, while the petition tmder the 
Ftazler-Lemke Act was pending In the bankruptcy ootnt, to confirm 
the sheriff’s sale and order appdlants (Usposeessed, and. If it did not, 
whether Its action in the absence of direct appeal la subject to 
collateral attack. 

No. 120. After ejection from their farm, appellants brought an 
action in equity In the Circuit Court of Walworth County, Wls., 
against the mortgagees who had purchased at the sheriff’s sale, for 
restoration of possession, for cancelation of the sheriff’s deed, and 
for removal of the mortgagees from the farm. Demurrer was sus¬ 
tained for failure to state a cause of action and the complaint was 
dismissed. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin affirmed 

No. 121 Is B suit at law in the State court by appellant Ernest 
Newton Kalb against the mortgagees, the sheriff, and the county 
court Judge who confirmed the foredosure sale and Issued the writ 
of assistance. Damages are sought for conspiracy to deprive appel¬ 
lant of possession, for assault and battery, and for false imprison¬ 
ment. As in No. 120. demurrer was sustained, and the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin affirmed.*^ 

In its first opinion the Supreme Court of Wisconsin said: ‘Tt Is 
the contention of the plaintiff fmortgagor) that this statute Is 
self-executing, that Is, that It requires no application to the State 
or Federal court In which foreclosme proceedings are pending for 
a stay; in other words, that it provides for a statutory and not for 
a Judicial stay. Plaintiff's claims under the Bankruptcy Act present 
a question which clearly arises under the laws of the United States 
and therefore present a Federal question upon which determina¬ 
tion of the Federal courts is controlling.’’ Addressing Itself solely 
to this Federal question of construing the FTazier-Lemke Act, the 
Wisconsin court decided that the Federal act did not Itself as an 
automatic statutory stay terminate the State court’s Jurisdiction 
when the farmer filed hla petition In the bankruptcy court. Since 
there had been no Judicial stay, It held that the confirmation of 
sale and writ of assistance were not In violation of the act. 

Appellees insist, however, that the Wisconsin court on rehearing 
rested its Judgment on an adequate non-Pederal ground, If that 
were the fact, we would not, under accepted practice, reach the 
State court’s construction of the Federal statute.® The statement 
on rehearing relied on as constituting the non-^dcral ground was: 
"We need not consider nor discuss the question whether the Con¬ 
gress has power to divest the Jurisdiction of a State court which 
has once attached. That question is not presented by this record. 
It would seem from a consideration of section 76 as amended that 
the filing of the petition automatically operated to extend the 
period of redemption. It Is possible that that state of facts if made 
to appear would make the order of the trial court erroneous but 
the order would be within the power of the court to make. No 
appeal having been taken, no showing having been made In the 
State court, an order of sale having been confirmed and the pur¬ 
chaser put In possession, the plaintiff is In no position to claim 
that the order of the circuit court is void.*’ 

But If appellants are right in their contention that the Federal 
act of itself, from the moment the petition was filed and so long as 
It remained pending, operated, In the absence of the bankruptcy 
oourt'B consent, to oust the Jurisdiction of the State court so as to 
stay its power to proceed with foreclosure, to confirm a sale, and to 
Issxxe an order ejecting appellants from their farm, the action of the 

* October 2, 1934, the petition was filed and approved, June 27« 
1935, the petition was dismissed, but September 6, 1985, It was re¬ 
instated and the order of dismissal was vacated pursuant to the 
eecond Frazier-ljemke Act, 11 U. 8. O. 203, sec. 5. 

»11 U. 8. C, 208. 

4—Wls. —. 

* Demurrer to one count against the sberiff for assault and bat¬ 

tery was overruled, but the Supreme Court of Wisconsin reversed as 
to this count. The opinion of the court upholding the demurrer 
appears In Kalb v. Luce (228 Wls. 619, 279 N. W. 685). Appeal to 
tiOB court was dismissed because no final Judgment had been en¬ 
tered (805 U. S. 566). Upon remand the State circuit court dis¬ 
missed, the Supreme Court of Wleoonsln affirmed, *Tor the reasons 
• • ♦ stated" In Its opinion In Kalb v. Lttce, supra (—Wls. —), 

and the appeals here are from the Jxxdgments of dismissal (— 
U, B. —). 

* •Honeyman v. Bamn (800 U, S. 14,18), Lynch v. New York ex rel, 
Pierson (298 U. 8. 52, 64), Enterprise Irrigation DUtrict v. farmers 
Mutual Osmal Co, (248 U, 8. 16% 184), Bammond v. Johnson (142 
U. 8. 78). 
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Walworth County Court wibm not merely erroneous but was beyond 
Its power, void, and subject to collateral attack:. And the deter¬ 
mination whether the act did so operate Is a construction ot that 
act and a Federal question. 

It is generally true that a judgment by a court of competent 
jurisdiction bears a presumption of regularity and is not there¬ 
after subject to collateral attack.'^ But Congress, because its power 
over the subject of bankruptcy Is plenary, may by specillc bank¬ 
ruptcy legislation create an exception to that principle and render 
judicial acts taken with respect to the person or property of a 
debtor whom the bankruptcy law protects nullities and vulnerable 
coUaterally.* Although the Walworth County Court had general 
jurisdiction over foreolosures under the law of Wisconsin.^* a peremp¬ 
tory prohibition by Congress in the exercise of Its supreme power 
over bankruptcy that no State court have Jurisdiction over a peti¬ 
tioning farmer-debtor or his property, would have rendered the 
oonflrmatlon of sale and Its enforcement beyond the county coxirt’s 
power and nullities subject to collateral attack."^ The States can¬ 
not, In the exercise of control over local laws and practice, vest 
State courts with power to violate the supremo law of the land.^ 
The Constitution grants Congress exclusive power to regulate bank¬ 
ruptcy and under this power Congress can limit the jurisdiction 
which courts, State or Federal, can exercise over the person and 
property of a debtor who duly invokes the bankruptcy law. If 
Congress has vested in the bankruptcy courts exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion over farmer-debtors and their property, and has by Its act 
withdrawn from all other courts all power under any circumstances 
to maintain and enforce foreclosure proceedings against them, Its 
act Is the supreme law of the land which all courts—State and 
Federal—must observe. The wisdom and desirability of an auto¬ 
matic statutory ouster of Jurisdiction of all except bankruptcy 
courts over farmer-debtors and their property were considerations 
for Congress alone. 

We think the language and broad policy of the Prazier-Lemke 
Act conclusively demonstrates that Congress intended to, and did 
deprive the Wisconsin county court of the power and Jurisdic¬ 
tion to continue or • maintain in any manner the foreclosure 
proceedings against appellants without the consent after hearing 
of the bankruptcy court in which the farmer's petition was then 
pending." The act expressly provided: 

“(n) The filing of a petition • • * ghall Immediately sub¬ 
ject the farmer and all his property, wherever located • ♦ • 

to the exclusive Jurisdiction of the court, including • * • the 

right or the equity of redemption where the period of redemption 
has not or had not expired, * • • or where the sale has not 

or had not been confirmed,” and ”In all cases where, at the time 
of filing the petition, the period of redemption has or had not 
expired, * ♦ * or where the sale has not or had not been con¬ 
firmed, • • • the period of redemption shall be extended or 
the cdhflrmatlon of sale withheld for tne period necessary for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section”; and 

“( 0 ) Except upon petition made to and granted by the judge 
after hearing and report by the conciliation commissioner, the fol¬ 
lowing proceedings shall not be instituted, or If Instituted at 
any time prior to the filing of a petition under this section, shall 
not be maintained, In any court or otherwise, against the farmer 
or his property, at any time after the filing of the petition under 
this section, and prior to the coziflrmatlon or other disposition of 
the composition or extension proposal by the court: 

««**•** 

”(2) Proceedings for foreclosure of a mortgage on land, or 
for cancelation, rescission, or specific performance of an agree¬ 
ment for sale of land or for recovery of possession of land; 
*•«••** 

"(6) Seizure, distress, sale, or other proceedings under an execu¬ 
tion or under any lease, Hen, chattel mortgage, conditional sale 
agreement, crop-payment agreement, or mortgage. 

”(p) The prohibitions • • * shall apply to all judicial or 

official proceedings In any court or under the direction of any 
official, and shall apply to aU creditors, public or private, and to 
all of the debtor's property, wherever located. All such property 
shall be under the sole jurisdiction and control of the court in 
bankruptcy, and subject to the payment of the debtor farmer’s 
creditors, as provided for in section 75 of this act.” 

TNo. 122, Chicot County Drainage District v. The Baxter State 
Bank, this day decided; Stoll v. Gottlieb (305 U. S. 165, 171, 172); 
Dowell V. Applegate (152 tJ. 8. 327, 340). 

« Vallely v. Northern Fire Ins. Co. (264 U. S. 348, 363-^); and 
compare Elliott et al, v. The Lessee of Piersol et ah (1 Pet. 32S» 
340); WUliamson et al, v. Berry (8 How. 495, 540, 541. 542). 

"Laws of Wisconsin. 1907, chap. 234. 

^0 Vallely v. Northern Fire Ins, Co„ supra, 366; cf. Taylor v. Stem^ 
berg (298 U. 8. 470, 478). 

^ Mines V. Lowrey (805 U. 8. 86, 90, 91); Davis v. Wechsler, (263 
X7. B. 22. 24). 

" That a State court before which a proceeding Is competently 
initiated may—^by operation of supreme Federal law—lose Juris¬ 
diction to proceed to a judgment unassailable on oollateral at¬ 
tack IS not a ooncrot unknown to our Federal system. Bee 
Moore V. Dempsey (261 U. B. 86). Cf. JOhnson ▼, Zerbst (804 
U. 8. 458). 


Thus Oongrees repeatedly stated Its unequivocal purpose to pro¬ 
hibit—in the absence of consent by the bankruptcy court in which 
a distressed fanner has a pending petition—a mortgagee or any 
court from instituting, or maintaining If already instituted, any 
proceeding against the farmer to sell under mortgage foreclostire, 
to confirm such a sale, or to dispossess under it. 

This congressional poirpose Is more apparent in the light of the 
Frazler-Zjemke Act's legislative history. Clarifying and altering the 
sweeping provisions for exclusive Federal Jurisdiction in the 
original act," Congress made several important changes in 1936." 
It was then that subsection (p) was amended so that the prohibi¬ 
tions in subsection (o) of any steps against a farmer-debtor or his 
property onoe his petition is filed were made specifically applicable 
all judicial or official proceedings in any court or under the 
direction of any official, and • • • to all creditors, public or 

private, and to all of the debtor’s property, wherever located. All 
such property shall be under the sole jurisdiction and control of 
the court In bankruptcy, and subject to the payment of the debtor- 
fanner’s creditors, as provided for in section 76 • • 

As stated by the Benate Judiciary Committee in reporting these 
amendments:”* • * subsection (n) brings all of the bankrupt’s 

property, wherever located, under the absolute Jurisdiction of the 
bankruptcy court, where it ought to be. Any farmer who takes 
advantage of this act ought to be willing to surrender all his prop¬ 
erty to the jurisdiction of the court, for the purpose of paying his 
debts, and for the sake of uniformity. 

* • * 4i • * * 

“The amendment to subsection (p) further carries out the 
amendment to subsection (n) and places the sole jurisdiction of the 
bankrupt's estate and of his obligations all In the bankruptcy 
court, without exception.” " 

The congressional purpose Is similarly set out In the House Judi¬ 
ciary Committee's report: “The amendment to subsection (n) in 
fact construes, interprets, and clarifies both subsections (n) and 
(o) of section 76. By reading subsections (n) and (o) as now 
amended in this bill, It becomes clear that It was the Intention of 
Congress when it passed section 76, that the farmer-debtor and all 
cf his property should come under the jurisdiction of the court of 
bankruptcy, and that the benefits of the act should extend to the 
farmer, prior to confirmation of sale, during the period of redemp¬ 
tion, and during a moratorium, and that no proceedings after the 
filing of the petition should be instituted, or if Instituted prior to 
filing of the petition, should not be maintained In any court, or 
otherwise.” " 

Congress set up in the act an exclusive and easily accessible rtat- 
utory means for rehabilitating distressed farmers who, as victims 
ol a general economic depression, were without means to engage In 
formal court litigation. To this end, a referee or conciliation com¬ 
missioner was provided for every county in which 16 prospective 
farmer-debtors requested an appointment, and express provision 
was made that these commissioners should “upon request assist 
any farmer in preparing and filing a petition under this section 
and in all matters subsequent thereto arising under this section 
and farmers shall not be required to bo represented by an attorney 
in any proceeding under this section.” In harmony with the 
general plan of giving the farmer an opportunity for rehahilitation, 
he was relieved—after filing a petition for composition and exten¬ 
sion—of the necessity of litigation elsewhere and its consequent 
expense. This was accomplished by granting the bankruptcy court 
exclusive Jurisdiction of the petitioning farmer and all his prop¬ 
erty with complete and self-executing statutory exclusion of all 
other courts. 

The mortgagees who sought to enforce the mortgage after the 
petition was duly filed In the bankruptcy court, the Walworth 
County Court that attempted to grant the mortgagees relief, and the 
sheriff who enforced the court’s judgment were all acting in vio¬ 
lation of the controlling act of Congress. Because that State court 
had been deprived of all jurisdiction or power to proceed with the 
foreclosure, the confirmation of the sale, the execution of the 
sheriff's deed, the writ of assistance, and the ejection of appellants 
from their property—to the extent based upon the court’s actions— 
were all without authority of law. Individual responsibility for 
such unlawful acts must be decided according to the law of the 
State. We therefore express no opinion as to other contentions 
based upon State law and raised by appellees in support of the 
judgments of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

Congress manifested its Intention that the issue of jurisdiction 
In the foreclosing court need not be contested or even raised by the 
distressed farmer-debtor. The protection of the farmers was left 
to the fanners themselves or to the commissioners who might be 
laymen, and considerations as to whether the issue of jurisdiction 
was actually contested In the county court," or whether It could 
have been contested," are not applicable whera the plenary power 
of Congress over bankruptcy has been exercised as in this act. 

»47 Stat. 1470, sec. 76. 

"49 Stat 942. 948. 

" S. Rept. No. 985, 74th Cong., 1st soss. 

"House Report No. 1808, 74th Cong., 1st sess. 

w 47 Stat. 1473 (q). 

" Stoll V. Gottlieb, supra. 

" Chicot County Drainage District v. The Baxter State Bank, luprs. 
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Tbe Judgments in both cases are reversed and the causes are re¬ 
manded to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin for further proceedings 
not inopnsistent with this opinion. 

Beversed. 


The Foreiffn-Trade Zone of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday»January 30,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANtJEL CELLER. OP NEW 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, 1 Include the following address de¬ 
livered by me over the radio on December 9, 1939: 

Come with me on a visit to the free port at Stapleton. Staten 
Island, the only enterprise of Its kind in the United States and 
one which is rapidly Justifying the optimistic expectations of its 
sponsors and others who waged a long and unceasing Ught for its 
establishment. 

Before we pass through its gates, however, we should pause and 
recall that the free port—or the foreign-trade zone as it Is known 
officially—has been in business less than 3 years. For half of that 
period it was operated by a private corporation, the New York 
Foreign Trade Zone Operators. Ino., which functions under a 
20-year contract granted by the board of estimate. 

Wo have often heard of the free port of Copenhagen, the free 
port of Danzig, and many others. Now we have the free port of 
New York—thanks to my foreign-trade-zone bill, which became 
law in 1934. I fought for the passage of that bill for many years. 
The fine record already established for the free port at New York 
is ample reward for my efforts. Tribute must be paid to Mayor 
LaOuardia and his able commissioner of docks. Mr. John Mc¬ 
Kenzie. for their unstinting labors In making the experiment an 
outstanding success. 1 would be remiss if I did not also pay 
tribute to the Honorable Newbold Morris, president of the New 
York City Council, who has rendered yeoman service to the build¬ 
ing up of the free port. 

At the outset, let it be understood that a free port has nothing 
to do with free trade. It is a zone limited generaUy to foreign 
commerce and trade. It is a policed, segregated area on Staten 
Island, where goods. Imported free of duty and customs supervision, 
may be graded, sorted, manipulated, mixed, with domestic mate¬ 
rial. repacked, reclassified, warehoused, stored, or labeled. Such 
goods are subject to duty only when released from the zone Into 
domestic commerce. If such goods are transshipped to foreign 
territory, no duty is imposed. As far as customs are concerned, the 
zone Is foreign territory. 

At present the free port Includes four of the piers constructed 
during the administration of the late Mayor John P. Hylan at tlie 
conclusion of the World War two decades ago. For many years 
these piers were known as white elephants; they represented a 
dead investment on which the city realized virtually no return. 

Would that the late Mr. Hylan could accompany us as we walk 
Into the free port today and observe the amazing transformation 
that has come over these erstwhile white elephant piers during 
the past 18 or 19 months. I have made many visits to Stapleton 
since the foreign-trade zone was opened. 1 am agreeably aston¬ 
ished at the volume of Industry and the extent of activities now 
centered there. 

When President Roosevelt signed my bill he expressed the hope 
to me that four free ports might be set up—two on the Atlantic 
coast and one on the Gulf of Mexico and one on the Pacific coast. 
The New York free port Is now well established. It is hoped the 
three other free ports yet to be established will follow the suc¬ 
cessful example of New York’s zone. 

We see at the New York free port such diversified commodities 
as hides and silver-fox furs, tobacco from Sumatra, brandy from 
South Africa, tungsten ore from China, corned beef from 6ie Ar¬ 
gentine. and rugs from distant Iran. We see cognacs and cham- 

E agnes from the vineyards of France, whisky from the dlstlUerles of 
reland, linoleum from Italy, %nd sisal fiber from Yucatan. Here 
are untold thousands of pounds of nuts from the Jungles of Brazil, 
delicate watch parts from Switzerland. We sdso see the strong 
room in which is kept a valuable shipment of diamonds from the 
Netherlands. 

All around us is the bustle of men at work loading and unloading 
cargoes between steamships and the docks. Groups of girls are 
busy attaching keys and labels to cans of cooked meats, we most 


spectacular sight In the zone Is the thousands of boxes, orates, 
and lift vans containing the furniture and personal efleets of 
central European refugees fleeing the terrors of diotatorshlpa. It 
is a vivid yet pathetic commentary on the European situation. 
What a human and vital need Is thus served by the zone. ir. ad¬ 
dition to Its value as a halfway house of commerce, the free port, 
we see, is an enterprise that provides employment to many of our 
citizens. 

Just how is the free port used by shippers, importers, and ex¬ 
porters? Let us examine this cargo of South American meat. The 
firm which brings these meats to the trade zone began with a 
shipment of 17 tons. It now ships approximately 350 tons through 
the zone each month. These shipments have brought substantial 
business to manufacturers of the cardboard cartons in which the 
cans are packed for distribution among wholesalers throughout 
the United States. Printers and lithographers turn out the mil¬ 
lions of labels that are pasted on the cans before they are packed, 
and wire manufacturers furnish the keys which are attached to 
the metal containers. All this business, of course, goes to Amer¬ 
ican firms. The corned-beef operation at the free port, conse¬ 
quently. has resulted not only In employment for men and women 
at the zone but in new purchases of manufactured American 
products. 

The silver-fox furs and the sheepskin hides we have seen repre¬ 
sent an important development of American commerce, TOey 
indicate that this country is at least regaining one world market It 
lost some years ago and is winning another world market which in 
the past has always been located in Europe. 

For many years the port of New York had l)een the hide market 
of the world. It lost this market to Holland; hides from South 
America and from the Par Bast were shipped to Holland Instead of 
to New York, and buyers from the world around were compelled to 
travel to that country to make their extensive purchases. The 
free port is bringing the hide market back to this city. The facul¬ 
ties of the foreign-trade zone were the magnet that Induced the im¬ 
portant Industry to return to its former abode. 

The fur market of the world was long established In Leipzig, 
Germany. Some years ago It was transferred to Leningrad, Russia, 
and about 6 months ago It was shifted to London. Fur buyers 
traveled from every country to the capital of Britain to attend the 
auction sales on silver foxes and other costly skins. Only recently 
this market was moved across the Atlantic to the foreign-trade zone 
on Staten Island. Auctions will be held at the zone from time to 
time and the foreign buyers will henceforth come to New York to 
purchase their furs instead of going to Europe. 

The experience of the Importers of Brazil nuts demonstrates the 
fashion In which the free port is proving its worth as a money 
saver to persons and corporations engaged in foreign commerce. A 
year ago one of our largest Importers of this product shipped In 
bulk some 3,000 tons of Brazil nuts which were to be cured at the 
zone. The nuts arrived in April and remained In the cooled space 
until October 1, By this time they showed a shrinkage of something 
like 15 to 20 percent which the importer saved in duty, as he paid 
the Government duty on the weights discharged Into customs terri¬ 
tory and ready for marketing, not on the weights which were brought 
into the zone. 

So successful was this importer’s first experience that this year 
the tonnage was Increased to 5,000 tons or 10,000,000 pounds. 
Here again the shipments bring wages to Staten Island residents, 
since, besides the longshoremen and warehousemen who are re¬ 
quired to move the cargoes, it usually takes about 150 girls to go 
through an entire shipment to select and grade these Brazil nuts 
before they can be marketed. 

An experiment is at this moment being tried out at the free port 
by a large organization which has perfected a machine for shelling 
cashew nuts. If this test shows the satisfactory results that are 
anticipated the shelled nuts will be put up in packages and the 
hulls sent to a processing plant where the shells will be crushed and 
the oil which they contain will be used for various purposes. Here 
again, additional labor will be called for, all new to the United 
States. 

The South African brandy was sent to the foreign-trade zone 
direct from South Africa in order that It might be reduced to 86 
proof, which is the standard strength of brandy, and bottled, The 
bottles, of course, are American. The labor Is also American. 

Wines of old vintage are sent to the foreign-trade zone from 
Europe, and liquors, cognacs, and champagnes are shipped here 
for aging. 

Especially to the importer of Persian rugs Is the foreign-trade 
zone a useful point of shipment. Persian rugs, the genuine article, 
are very expensive. When they are bought the Importer In reality 
does not know the condition of the rugs upon their arrival In this 
country. However, In the foreign-trade zone and nowhere else in 
the entire United States, he is permitted to open up the bales and 
examine their contents. If the mgs are flawless they are brought 
Into customs territory and sent out to the retail stores. Should 
they be marred in any way they are sent back to the country of 
origin. 

The same situation applies to the importation of linoleum from 
Italy. Let me cite a recent case In which one of the largest im¬ 
porters of this floor covering suffered a very serious financial loss 
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due to the fact that the shipment was sent to a warehouse and 
was not examined upon anival here. After this particular lot had 
been sold at San Francisco and the rolls opened, it was found that 
the print had run. The entire shipment was refused and the im¬ 
porter had no redrees because in the warehouse where they were 
stored he did not haire the privilege of examining the goods, and, 
as a result, there was nothing left for him to do but take the 
loss. When the linoleum is stored at the free port the Importer 
may examine it at any time and withhold payment on his shipments 
imtU he la satisfied that they are in perfect condition. Only the 
free port makes such transactions possible. 

A shipment of diamonds valued at nearly $200,000 was sent to the 
foreign trade ssone recently by airplane parcel post. The 8,000 
stones comprising the shipment were sorted and graded, duty was 
paid on the pieces which were entered into the United States, and 
the balance was exported to Latin-Amerlcan countries. During the 
time that these diamonds were in the zone the customary customs 
guards were on hand and 6 special watchmen were assigned as 
a precaution against anirthlng happening to this shipment. Of 
course, guards and watchmen protect all commodities at the zone, 
but in this case the operators had to take special precautionary 
measures because of the value of the Jewels. 

The watch trade has found employment at the zone through 
the importation of Swiss movements which are fitted in cases of 
American production. The completed watch is then sent into the 
United States after payment of duty. 

Motion-picture films come to the zone from all over the world. 
Here they are clipped and then reexported to ooimtries demanding 
the various series of pictures that are cataloged. In this way the 
duty is saved. 

Recently the United States Government closed contracts for the 
very valuable tungsten ore. This ore is now being concentrated 
In the foreign-trade zone pending orders for shipment to points 
specified by the Government. 

At the present moment there is more than $1,500,000 worth of 
Sumatra tobacco at the zone. It is stored in specially constructed 
rooms for one of the largest cigar manufacturers in the United 
States. 

The free port serves as an important transshipment point. This 
fact Is attested by the thousands of tons of such commodities as 
sisal, or Ixtle, and soybeans, which arrive here annually for trans¬ 
shipment to European countries. This operation alone requires 
the services of approximately 250 men for many days at a stretch 
in the imloadlng and loading of the ships which arrive directly in 
the zone. 

There is one activity at the free port which is not widely known. 
This is the storage, duty-free, of historic and valuable books from 
universities in the war area of Shanghai. China, which have been 
sent here for safekeeping. They will be returned to the shelves 
from which they were plucked after the hostilities in the Par East 
are ended. 

One of the special features of the zone's operation which requires 
a great deal of labor is the examination of woolens shipped from 
England. Japan, and other coiintrles. The bolts are put on spindles, 
placed in the light, and turned on rollers so that imperfections 
show up to the examiner. When faults In the cloth are found, 
the bolts are laid aside and returned to the port of origin. Such 
bolts as are in satisfactory condition and are acceptable to the 
Inspector are brought Into customs territory or else reexported 
to foreign ooirntries. Here, as in the case of the rug and linoleum 
shipments, the importer again is afforded protection by the free 
port against the necessity of accepting and paying for unsatisfactory 
commodities. 

Department stores are beginning to use the zone to save the 
expense of sending buyers abroad for selection of merchandise. 
Traveling costs are cut by having the manufacturers in Europe send 
samples of their wares directly to the zone, where the buyers select 
the items they desire and the balance is returned to the manu¬ 
facturers. Recently some manufacturers shipped quantities of 
dresses to the zone. Those selected for American stores by 
domestic buyers were kept in this country and the remainder of the 
shipment was sent back to Europe. 

Manufacturers of various commodities in Europe are taking ad¬ 
vantage of the foreign-trade zone on an ever-mounting scale. 
Some have sent their merchandise to Stapleton and have used the 
receipts from sales at the zone to serve as deposits In the various 
Import banks on which money is borrowed for the purchase of other 
products, including foodstuffs, for export back to Europe. This 
operation In itself is a gigantic one. It opens the door to an 
entirely new avenue of commerce which may prove of substantial 
benefit to United States industries and farmers. 

As was pointed out to me recently by Thomas E. Lyons, distin¬ 
guished and splendid executive secretary of the Foreign Trade Zone 
Board at Washingtcm, a Scandinavian exporter brought pictures and 
picture frames to the zone. These arrived at different dates, by 
different vessels, and under different tariff classifications. Ordi¬ 
narily each lot would have to be entered separately, but, by xising 
the zone. piot^HtfHMM^ames were assembled and were then entered 
tinder a The benefits of a single entry are obvious. 

Not os&HEMHHpirae lots were broken down, not permissible in 
tmd buyers were able to Inspect individual 


pletures and frames and give orders for preferred combinations for 
assembly before delivery. 

A well-known explorer recently used the zone to collect and 
prepare his equipment for an extended trailer Journey through 
Asia. Much of his equipment was highly dutiable, had It entered 
customs territory, and in this regard the zone was of real service 
to him. 

In our brief tour of the foreign-trade zone we have seen enough 
of Its varied activities to warrant our belief that the zone has 
proved its worth as a stimulant to foreign and domestic com¬ 
merce. One marvels at the thought that only 2 or 3 years ago 
these piers were a dreary void, empty of cargoes and of men, while 
today they accommodate shipments to the value of approximately 
$16,000,000. During the month of October 1930, $32,800 has been 
paid out In wages to approximately 908 men and women. The 
zone has stimulated not only the commercial life of our Nation 
and of many nations in other parts of the world, but also the 
trade of the neighborhood shopkeepers on Staten Island and else¬ 
where in our city, who have benefited by the added patronage 
brought about through the increased employment of local residents. 

And so the zone is prospering, bringing revenue to the city from 
the receipts at the piers and income to the Federal Government 
In customs duties paid on commodities brought Into the country. 
There is, however, one draw-back which clouds to some extent the 
optimism with which the zone’s operators face the future. This 
single cloud is one which may be removed virtually at will by the 
city administration. 

The foreign-trade zone Is filled to capacity by the commerce 
which occupies its present facilities. It has orders for additional 
business which cannot be accepted because there Is no space to 
accommodate any further shipments. Some of these orders re¬ 
quire specialized tirpes of facilities, with which the ssone Is not 
at present equipped. It needs these facilities badly; there is no 
reason why it should have to operate without them. 

The zone needs refrigerated storage quarters and tanks for stor¬ 
age of vegetable oil. It needs a building with apparatus for vari¬ 
ous kinds of manipulations. Funds for these improvements were 
authorized by the Works Progress Administration about a year ago, 
but the construction work has not yet been started. I have been 
unable to ascertain the caiiae of the delay, but 1 am confident that 
the deadlock can be broken by a display of the usual aggression 
of our courageous mayor on this matter. 

I urge Mayor LaOuardia to sever the knots in the red tape that 
is keeping the foreign-trade zone from fulfilling its destiny. The 
mayor was one of the earliest and most active sponsors of my bill. 
He spared no energy in obtaining the Federal certificate which 
enabled the city of New York to establish the zone. Now, I be¬ 
lieve, the situation demands a renewal of the activity which the 
mayor displayed at Washington over 8 years ago. The interests of 
the city of New York, as well as those of the New York fcreign- 
trade-zone operators, are at stake today; those Interests must not 
be permitted to Icmgulsh. The zone needs those new facilities to 
carry on and expand its excellent work. New York City needs the 
zone to pour new lifeblood into the arteries of this Nation's 
commerce. 

Tribute to the Late Representative William 1. 
Sirovich 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1940 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, my good friend and colleague, 
William I. Sirovich, Is with us no more. His untimely demise 
a number of weeks ago brought to a close the brilliant career 
of one who combined within himself the virtues of a great 
leader, an outstanding American, and a true statesman. 

His profound intellect and persuasive eloquence were known 
even beyond the Halls of Congress, which he had adorned 
with honor for many years. 

His sympathies were always with the underprivileged, the 
poor, and the oppressed. Their i»:oblems were his problems* 
and he died as he had lived, working in their Interests. 

Our good friend was a true soldier in the service of 
humanity. A lifetime of good deeds will be an everlasting 
tribute to his memory. 
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The “City of Flint* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29,1940 


STATEMENT BY CAPT. JOSEPH A. OAINARD, OF THE *'CXTY OF 

FLINT*’ 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker^ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing statement by Capt. J^Ph A. Oalnard, of the City of 
Flint, which appeared in t^ Washington Star of Sunday, 
January 28. There is so much Interest in the dramatic and 
vitally important incident of the capture of the City of Flint 
by the Germans and people are anxious for every bit of in¬ 
formation they can secure. The article follows: 

[Prom the Washington Sunday Star of January 28, 1940] 

“City of Funt’s" Captain Tixls THRiLLiMa Stort of Wanderings— 

Freighter at Baltimore, Weather-Beaten, Rusty After 114-Dat 

Voyage 

(By Garnett D. Homer) 

Baltimore, January 27.—^Tho ateamshlp City of Flint brought 
back from the fringes of Europe's war today her thrill-packed story 
of nerve-wracking adventures in a grim international game of hide 
and seek, 

A sailor’s respect for the Germans who captured the American 
freighter and contempt for discourteous and uncooperative Rus¬ 
sians mingled with praise for the hospitality of the Norwegians who 
restored the vessel to the United States dag in the tales told by 
Capt. Joseph A. Oalnard and his crew of 40. 

The weather-beaten, rusty, and ice-lncrusted freighter docked in 
Baltimore Harbor shortly before noon to end a voyage that began 
In New York last October 3 as an ordinary trip to England and back, 
but was stretched out to 114 days by the adventures of war. 

Captured by the German pocket battleship Deutschland 6 days 
out of New York, taken by a Nazi prize crew into the Russian Arctic 
port of Murmansk for 6 days, and then headed through the British 
blockade toward Germany, the vessel dnally was returned to its 
American crew when its German captors violated international law 
by stopping In a Norwegian port. 

tense moments recalled 

But there was a time when Captain Oalnard did not know If there 
would be any City of Flint to bring back to American shores—and 
there would not have been but for the “splendid” behavior of his 
crew under ‘’trying clrcumstfiuices,” the grlm-Jawed, soft-spoken 
skipper said. 

“If we had not held ourselves in restraint—^not doing the things 
an American feels like doing under those circumstances—we could 
have had plenty of trouble and there probably would not have been 
any City of Flint/' Captain Galnard told reporters In talking about 
the weeks his ship was In control of the Nazi prize crew. The Ger¬ 
mans had threatened to sink the freighter If there was any 
resistance. 

His sailors in the forecastle recalled a tense moment when a spot¬ 
light from a British cruiser also cast doubt on the City of Flint's 
future. That Incident occurred during the last days of the Geman 
“occupancy,” when the freighter was threading its way among the 
fjords down the Norwegian coast toward Germany. 

“The whole ship was suddenly lighted up by a searchlight of a 
British cruiser flashed on us from a few hxmdred 3 rards away.” said 
William Taylor, an engine-room wiper from Nashville, Texm. "The 
Germans knew it was a ’limey* cruiser and they ducked for cover 
in a hurry. 

*’But a little 86-foot Norwegian gunboat that was tagging along 
with us poked her nose right at ^e Britisher, flashed her ovm 
searchlights over her, and told her to ’get out—these are neutral 
waters.* And the limey got out.** 

There had been fears that the American freighter might be the 
victim of an attempt by the British Navy to try to take her from 
the Nazis on the desperate run for a German port. 

But I 4 >parently the German captors decided not to risk a battle. 
Captain Galnard said the commander of the prlae crew aboard the 
freighter received from a paaslng German ship definite orders 
from his government to put Into Baugesund, Norway, as they 
approached that port. 

The skipper’s statement Cleared up to some extent the mysterv 
that had surrounded the oiroumstanoes of the City of Flinrs 
stopping at Haugesund and at Murmansk—^xdnts that had been 
the center of controversy involving the United States. Qermkny. 
Russia, and Norway. 


Ftn CREW XNT«Rin» 

He said the Germans wanted to put forward the excuse of efiglne 
trouble for going into Haugesimd. but realized that "wouldn't 
work” with the Norwegians and instead claimed a sailor needed 
hospital treatment—after definite orders from Berlin to stop there 
no matter what. 

Norwegian authorities found no sailor sick enough to Justify 
stopping in neutral waters, and so promptly interned the German 
prim crew and turned the ship back to Captain Galnard and his 
crew. This occurred November 8. 

The United States contended Russia should have tidien similar 
action at Murmansk when the ship was taken in there October 23. 
International law provides that a prize crew may take a captured 
ehlp Into a neutral port only in case of stress of weather, want of 
fuel or provision, or necessity of repair. In all other cases, the 
neutral is obligated to intern the prize crew and restore the vessel 
to Its original crew. 

Russia allowed the Germans to take the City of Flint out of 
Murmansk after a 5-day stay there on the grounds that it had 
been neceesary to put into repair “defective machinery.’* 

’There was nothing the matter with the machlneiy of this ship 
at Murmansk or anywhere else,” Captain Galnard flatly declared. 

Bitter sarcasm crept Into bis recital of his treatment by the 
Russian authorities at Murmansk. 

“Only the naval officer among those that boarded us extended 
the usual courtesies,” he said. “The rest of them didn't know.” 

unable to phone envoy 

Asked whether the Russians looked starved or well fed. Captain 
Galnard said he couldn't tell, because ”a Russian has no look; he 
has the same expression as a cow in a field.” 

Russian naval commander boarded the City of Flint as soon as 
it put Into Murmansk, he related, took off the ship’s papers and the 
German prize crew, and told Captain Galnard that he would be free 
to leave with his ship as soon as the papers were examined ashore 
and sent back—apparently Intending then to act imder the inter¬ 
national law provisions later observed by Norway. 

“But those papers didn't come back for 4 days 23 hours and 10 
minutes,” Captain Galnard said, with a wry grin; “and when they 
did, the Germans came back, too—In charge again—and we started 
heading for Germany.” 

Throughout the stay at Murmansk, he added, he tried, unsuccess¬ 
fully, to get In touch with the American Ambassador at Moscow. 
*T gave messages addressed to the Ambassador to the boarding offi¬ 
cials each day, and they said they would send them along; but they 
didn’t get there. I asked to go ashore to telephone Moscow, but 
wasn't allowed to. 1 even asked if there was any possibility of them 
putting at my disposal for a trip to Moscow one of their 11,000 
wonderful warplanes.” 

captain talks freely 

Captain Oalnard, his officers, and seamen talked freely with re¬ 
porters who boarded his vessel from the Coast Guard cutter Calumet 
as the City of Flint lay off quarantine station an hour’s run from 
her dock this morning. 

There were no reports of any fights or other trouble between the 
American crew members and the German captors, despite what one 
seaman described as ”a lot of bull” that had been spread about the 
situation. 

“We got along fine after we got acquainted,” said Mr. Taylor as 
he and half a dozen other sailors off watch waited in the messroom 
for a mess boy to set up their places for a midday meal on the 
red-checkered tablecloths covering the tables. 

“The Germans seemed to be glad to be able to learn to speak a 
little English. They learned to play hearts and other card games 
w© play here on the mess tables. TOey told us we would have a 
big time when we got to Germany. 

“We did have some fun kidding them, though. Every one of them 
seemed to imderstand what 'limey cruiser* meant (limey Is slang 
for British), and every once in a while one of us would look out 
a porthole and yell, 'There's a limey cruiser.* You should have seen 
those Germans Jxunp.” 

WATCHED CLOSELY BY OFFICERS 

William Neher, a seaman from New York, said he was bom In 
Germany, and although a naturalized Axnertoan citizen now still 
irooke and understood German well, so be got along fine with the 
Nazi sailors Individually, although be didn’t like their doctrines. 
He said they talked little about Germany or nazi-ism. 

Other sailors said the association became to be taken so much a 
matter of course that the Gexmans would go to sleep with their 
hand grenades and revolvers Ijdng about where anyone might pick 
them up. “They would even let us handle their pistols sometimes 
and show us bow they worked,” one remarked. 

There was some resentment among the crew at the ship’s offi¬ 
cers for not making an effort to be mit ashore at Tromso, Norway, 
when the vessel first stopped there before going on to Murmansk, 
and some said they thought the captain should have let them try 
to. take over the ship from the Nazis. 

“Our own officers watched us closer than the Germans did,” one 
seaman commented. "They watched particularly closely In the 
engine room and down by the sea oock, apparently afraid some¬ 
body would try to scuttle the Ship." 
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eomtuii'ft BOOTS dibaffbar 

About the or»ly ROttml trouble developed after the City of Flint 
was freed from the Nazis and was lying at andior In Bergen* The 
sailors got shore leave, and one of th^ spent a night In a room 
In the same hotel Where the German oonsul lived. The German 
consul put a new pair of boots outside his door that night to be 
cleaned, and they never were found again. An American sailor 
was held in Jail for 24 hours, but then was released for lack of 
evidence after Norwegian police had searched the ship thor¬ 
oughly. None of the City of Flint crew wotild say whether the 
German oonsul’s boots might be worn In Baltimore tonight. 

One of the proudest members of the crew was Junior Third Mate 
Carl C. EUls, 23, of Newtonvllle, Mass., to whom a blond bride is 
coming from Bergen next month. met her the first night we 
were ashore in Bergen,** he said with a shy smile. ‘*In about a week 
and a half we were engaged. She is ooming over next month to 
marry me.’* His fiancee is Ruth W. Engelsen, 22. She speaks 
English and has promised to teach him Norwegian, Mr. Ellis said. 

STBWAIIO HAS EGOS LEFT 

Another proud man was Chief Steward Joseph Freer, of Baltimore. 
He was proud of the captain’s praise for his record In feeding with¬ 
out a hitch the extra men the City of Flint had aboard so long— 
and the big. white eggs he stocked up with in Bergen at 28 cents a 
dozen. He had several dozen left when he reached here, as well as 
a plentiful supply of tender Norwegian turkeys, ducks, and chickens. 

This wasn't his toughtest feeding Job though—that came on the 
City of Flint*8 previous voyage when it picked up and took to 
Halifax and New York ^3 survivors of the torpedoed British liner 
Athenia. 

"I figured out that by the time we got to Halifax I’d have one egg 
a day for each person,” he said, ”but knew they would think they 
were getting two, the way I can fix ’em.” 

The City of Flint came Into harbor here with two big United 
States flags painted on each side, alongside her name In big letters 
that once were white but now faded. The Stars and Stripes flew 
from her stem. All signs of her American ownership had once 
been painted out by the Germans, who substituted the name ”Alf.” 
This painting out of the American flag was the only actual work 
the German sailors did, aside from standing guard duty, while 
aboard the freighter, crew members said. 

PRAISES MRS. KARRZMAN 

Captain Galnard began his story with praise for ”the wonderful 
way In which the ship and the ship’s people were treated by the 
Norwegian Government and people.” He also said that Mrs. 
Florence J. Harrlman, American Minister to Norway, had demon¬ 
strated that a woman can hold down such a diplomatic post as 
well as a man. 

Sitting cross-legged in civilian clothes on a desk in his chart- 
room packed with reporters and nervously blacklng-ln circles on a 
memo pad with a pencil as he talked, the skipper who said he 
didn’t like his hlgh-school nickname of ’’slugger.” emphasized his 
gratitude to his crew for their cooperation throughout the City of 
Flint*8 “grief.” 

He recalled that one of the German sailors in the prize crew wore 
a cap with the name “Grief” on It, and that he had tried to get 
that cap as a souvenir of so much grief of the voyage but had not 
succeeded. 

“There could have been real trouble at any time I wanted It,” 
Captain Galnard said in speaking of his crew’s relations with the 
Nazis. “My crew was ready to go, or to stop, as I gave the word.” 

CREW DID DUTIES WELL 

“Boon after the Germans took us over. I gathered the crew In the 
messroom and explained what the consequences might be If we 
tried to resist. Resistance would give the Germans the right to keep 
the ship and crew. I told them, and the next American ship sighted 
by a German warship might not be given a chance as we were, 
but probably would be blown up. I pointed out that we ought to 
so conduct ourselves as to stay within the rules and let the Govern¬ 
ment take care of things later. 

’T knew damned well that the Germans wouldn’t blow us up— 
that the last thing they wanted was trouble with the American 
Government. Z knew that if we behaved ourselves the situation 
would work out eventually. 

“The crew then performed their regular duties well and there was 
no disturbance, although at times they had other ideas—^the same 
as the rest of us, they would have liked to have gone to work on the 
Germans. Not because they were Germans, but because they were 
foreigners on an American ship—^we would have felt the same way 
about any other nation in the circumstances.” 

quEsnoNXD aboxtt flour 

The skipper told In detail how he was stopped by the German 
pocket battleship on October 9. “They put up signals to stop and 
not to use our wtreless,” he said, “and then sent a lieutenant aboard. 
The lieutenant asked to see our papers and said he was sorry to 
have to stop us—he was polite and a good guy. 

“He seemed to be interested in some fioiir we were ctirrylng, pre¬ 
sumably because be was running short of food, but forgot about It 
when I told him we couldn’t get to that cargo. 

“Then there was an exchange of signals with the warship. They 
akked me if I could take 38 male passengers to the United States. 
Z told them “Yes.” They sent back something about we were only a 
freighter, but I told them we had carried many more passengers than 
that (referring to the Athenia siurvivors). 


“The boarding officer returned to the ship then, and a launch 
brought over the 88 members of the crew of the British freighter 
Stonegate which they had sunk previously, and a prize crew ” 

The Nazis planned to take the ship into a German port faction 
by a prize court on her carro, which Captain Galnard described as 
“general cargo” but which the Germans claimed was mostly contra¬ 
band for England. 

TWENTY-ONE IN PRIZE CREW 

There were 3 officers and 18 men in the prize crew, Captain 
Galnard added. They had 1 machine gun and each man wore a 
pistol and 2 hand grenades strapped to his waist, but no arms were 
brandished “to terrify anybody,” he said. 

The prize crew commander told the StoTiegate crew they had to 
obey Captain Galnard's orders or get killed, the skipper continued, 
and told the American crew to continue obeying their officers as 
usual. 

“Then he conferred with me on the chart and told me what he 
wanted to do. 1 said I wouldn’t do it that way, and showed him 
what I would do, and he said that was what he Intended In the 
first place. Bo we proceeded by various routes to *ZYomBo. Norway. 

“The North Atlantic weather was cold and stormy. We put in at 
Tromso for fresh water and put M^ore there the Stonegate men. 
We would have proceeded on thresh the fjords to Germany if It 
had been permitted by the Norwegians, but they refused permission 
to go through their territorial waters, and we put out to sea again. 
Intending to go on to Germany. But the weather, the presence of 
belligerent warships, and the danger from mines—five other ships 
were sunk by mines around there that night—caused the German 
commander to decide to go to Murmansk. 

“He told me this decision and asked me what I thought of it. I 
agreed that It was the best thing to do. I hoped we might be able 
to get the ship back there. He would have gone anyway.” 

NOT ALLOWED ASHORE 

Then Captain Galnard told of the mysterious experience in Mur¬ 
mansk, with none of the Americans allowed to go ashore from the 
City of Flint but with the Germans off it. He said he heard over 
an American radio news broadcast that the Germans were coming 
back to resume control of the vessel 25 minutes before they did so. 

He said the Germans appeared surprised when the Norwegian 
authorities took them off the freighter at Haugesund. One of the 
sailors said the Nazis shouted, “See you In a couple of days” when 
they left there. The Germans still are interned In Norway. 

When the Norwegian warship that took off the Germans at 
Haugesund told him that it was proceeding to Bergen, “that was 
all the hint I needed,” Captain Galnard said. “I went with them.” 
He added that at no time on the run down the Norwegian coast 
toward Germany was the freighter more than 100 yards "from the 
Norwegian Navy.” The City of Flint threaded in and out of the 
fjords close to shore, keeping within Norwegian territorial waters, 
and the Norwegian warships went along to guard against violations 
of Norway’s neutrality. 

DELAY IN UNLOADING 

At Bergen, where she arrived November 5, the City of Flint 
encountered long delay In unloading her cargo. She finally went 
on to Narvik. Norway, and took on a cargo of Iron ore which Captain 
Galnard described as ballast for her return trip to the United States, 
sailing January 7. 

Incidentally, Captain Galnard said he saw, In the harbor at 
Murmansk, the German liners Bremen, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
New York, with several freighters and tankers. 

Most of the German prize crew slept on the deck of the wheel 
house while they were aboard, Captain Galnard said. The officers 
doubled up with the ship’s regular officers. Meals were served In 
rela 3 r 8 to the crews, but the officers ate whenever they felt like It, and 
one time Captain Galnard, the German commander, and the cap¬ 
tain of the simken Stonegate, all ate at the same time—^but that 
didn't happen often, he said. 

Asked what his plans for the future were. Captain Galnard would 
say no more than that the first thing was to get rid of reporters. 
He was tired of talking about his troubles, he said. 

Long In the South American run, he once was in command of a 
ship on which the crew staged a sit-down strike. He said he did 
not know about the union affiliations of the City of Flint crew— 
that all he knew was that they were American sailors who had 
behaved splendidly under trying circumstances. 

When the freighter reached her dock. Icicles hanging from the 
anchors drawn up in her prow. Captain Galnard was welcomed by 
Mrs. Galnard, who had come from Melrose. Mass., and stood In the 
bitter cold waiting to be the first to board the ship. 

”1 hope he gets a quiet coastwise Job next trip,” she commented. 

Also among the first visitors going aboard the vessel at the dock 
was Miss Cathleen Sohurr, 28-year-old New York girl, who was one 
of the Athenia survivors retximed to the United States by the City 
of Flint last September. She waved hearty greetings to the sailors 
who had helped to make her comfortable on that crowded voyage. 

There was some disagreement among the crew over comparisons 
of the weather in Baltimore and Murmansk, well within the Arctic 
Circle. Several of the seamen said it was colder here this morning 
than in Murmansk when they were there. Others said the Russian 
harbor was colder. Captain Galnard said he noticed little difference, 
except I like the people better here. 

Earlier reports that United States Lines officials had gone aboard 
the City of Flint yesterday as she entered Chesapeake Bay at the 
Virginia Capes with the crew’s first pay roll since October 8 proved 
erroneous. 
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The Expert Halladnatlon 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, WiO 

UBTTER PftOM CLARENCE AOSTIN CASTLE. OP MONTVALE, N. J. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, much has been said about 
experts during the course of the hearings before the Ways 
aiid Means Committee on the bill lor the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 

Over and over again proponents of this strange method of 
tariff tinkering have asserted that the substitution of tariff- 
rate fixing by experts is far superior to the old constitu¬ 
tional method of tariff-rate determination by the representa¬ 
tives of the people—that is, by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Aside from the fact that the so-called experts have never 
yet concluded a trade agreement, and never will, unless the 
statute is amended, this argument has so often been repeated 
that, though utterly false, it has been accepted by many, 
many people as a truism, as a new order of things. 

If there is anyone who still believes that our trade agree¬ 
ments are actually concluded by this mythical breed called 
“experts,” let me refer them to the statute Itself. But a 
casual glance at that act will reveal that the President is the 
one who by law is clothed with the authority to conclude 
agreements of this kind. 

It can be assumed, of course, that the President, in ap¬ 
proving trade agreements, acts upon the advice of others— 
even upon that of those glorified persons of infallible wisdom 
called “experts”—but the responsibility, nevertheless, rests 
with the Chief Executive, not anyone else. 

Now, no one would pretend that the President himself can 
be classed as an expert in tariff-rate fixing any more than 
are the Members of Congress who, under the plain terms of 
the Constitution, are charged with the duty of writing all 
tax legislation, including that which relates to the tariff. 

Ceitainly no one who has not resigned his reason would 
contend that the Chief Executive can act more efficiently 
in writing a tariff rate “under the advice of experts” than 
could the Members of the Congress in writing a tariff rate 
“under the advice of experts,” even the same experts, glori¬ 
ously heralded as they are. 

It is time that this fake argument in favor of the con¬ 
tinuation of this insane program be brushed aside in the 
Interest of simple truth. Experts are not writing these trade 
agreements, and it is time that the people of the country are 
Informed of the fact. 

But, since we are talking about that group of gentlemen 
who delight to describe themselves as experts, I wonder if 
I would be permitted to whisper into the ears of my col¬ 
leagues of the legislative body just a wee bit of a doubt con¬ 
cerning the expertness of this band of worthies who so glibly 
assume the high-sounding title. 

Well, sir, because another has done a far better Job in this 
regard than I possibly could, I am for the moment spared 
the necessity of an attempt. A letter from the capable pen 
Of Mr. Clarence Austin Castle turns a pitiless searchlight on 
the whole caboodle of these bright boys, applies to them in an 
expert way—if I can be pardoned tor using the word—a 
rather delicate, a very skillful analysis, an appraisal of this 
new group of self-asserted superlative wisdom, which I think 
will interest and amuse, if not instruct, the memberdiip of 
this legislative body. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask the unanimous consent of 
the membership to include Mr. Castle’s letter to the Cleve¬ 
land News in the Conqressional Record as a part of my 
Instant remarks of this day. 


There being no objection, Mr. Castle’s letter follows: 

fptom the develand Vfews] 

To the Editob of Tbs News. 

Sir: Altho^fi^ Mr. Hull, its chief, is aotlrely engaged in negotiat¬ 
ing foreign-trade arr ang ements, the Department of State actually 
does not know their effects upon American jobs. His Herbert Pels, 
titled ^'adviser on international eoonozulo affairs of the Department 
of State,'* writes me oilldlally June 10, 1039. and reaffirms regret¬ 
fully in a confirming letter of August 16,1930, after nearly 20 trade 
arrangements with as many countries had been concluded: 

“This Department of State has no available Information concern¬ 
ing the amount of employment, or man-hours, consumed In the 
production of goods exporiad from or Imported Into the United 
States.” 

The very department charged with promoting the welfare of 
Americans by International trade is Itself In Ignorance of the effects 
of that trade on American jobs. When a department and Its chief 
are that inept, we can only expect catastro^e from their actions. 

S^ren the Amerlca-woolng League of Nations declares that the 
United States Is the lowest of Uie 30 major nations as regards each 
one's ratio to its own industrial production for 1929. Each of 12 
of these nations is actually producing more than It did in 1029. 
Each of only 8 is producing less than it did in 1920. The United 
States is at the bottom of all 30. No wonder we have 80 percent 
of the world's total unemployment with only 7 percent of the 
world's population living In only 6 percent of the world's territory. 

Is International trade being glorified? Will it eliminate mUitary 
and the equally deadly commercial wars? There Is no proof that it 
has augmented jobs for Americans. To erase Its ally and critic, 
the Department of State patronizingly swallowed the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, built up by Dr. Julius Klein, and 
by Mr. Hoover as Secretary of Commerce. Thus Mr. Hull has his 
own imhampered policy, viz, he sits in judgment on all nations, 
indexing them to his will as Trlendly'* or as "enemy.” Then he 
favors hts "friendly” nations with trade arrangements, but punishes 
his "enemy” nations by withholding them. He has made himself 
commander in chief—dictator—of international trade. As his 
weapons he uses your and my purchasing power and your and my 
jobs. 

Did we vote him authority to wage America’s International trade 
wars as he sees fit? Have we even consented that he choose for 
us our exports and our imports—with their reactions on our jobs? 
If we did, what do we profit? Do his trade arrangements with other 
nations make us a "have not” nation on the ascent, or a “have” 
nation in a decline? 

We have 80 percent of the world's unemployed. Keeping that 
fact in mind, ask yourself, "What are trade balances?” They are 
simply International bankers’ balances. You haven't one—I haven't 
one. Country A buys directly and indirectly from country B. But 
country B buys directly and Indirectly from country A. From time 
to time the trade is balanced and It is found that one coimtry 
owes the other. An international banker ships some currency to 
the creditor nation, and that nation is said to have a favorable 
trade balance because it is the recipient of some money. It Is as 
simple as that. Jobs are never mentioned; it is all done with 
money. 

Take one example of this so-called trade or exchange. Suppose 
we Import $5,000,000 worth of blown glassware from JapBohSng. 
In every country, Including the United States, 60 percent of the 
costs of manufacture of blown glassware is wages paid to labor. 
Therefore $3,000,000 (of the $5,000,000) was wages paid to labor 
in JapBohEng. But in Jiq>BohEug wages for blown glassware 
average 10 cents an hoxir (in Japan it is only 6 cents an hour). 
Thus the glassware Imported Into the United States represents 
($3,000,000 divided by 10 cents) 80,000,000 man-hours of labor in 
Its manufacture. 

The average American wage In that industry Is 60 cents an hour. 
Thirty million man-hours at 60 cents are $16,000,000. Thus the 
$5,000,000 glassware Imports displaced $18,000,000 of American 
labor. That Is about 17 years of steady employment for 1,000 
Americans. Said another way, $5,000,000 of importe unemployed 
17JOOO Americans for 1 year. 

It Is an international crime to balance the trade between coim- 
trles in the currency of any one of them. 

A fair statement is that Imports into the United States unem¬ 
ploy many times the small number of Americana provided with 
jobs by exports from the United States. Figures favorably pre¬ 
pared by those bolstering the Hull trade arrangements estimate 
that 2,400,000 Americans were employed because of our exports In 
1937. 

That was 8 percent of the estimated 48,000,000 Americans at 
work at that time. 

Col. Millard D. Brown, president of Continental Mills, Inc., quotes 
figures from the late Senator Schall to show how many Americans 
could be given jobs, were only 19 categories of Imports prohibited. 
That number, fellow Americana, is 5,730,000. If each worker sup¬ 
ports himself and two others, the elimination of 19 imports would 
gi^ lifetime, full-time livelihood to 17,190,000 AxzMrlcans. 

mm the standpoint of jobs for Americans, It would be decidedly 
advantageous to cancel all our exports solely to prohibit the entry 
of only these 19 imports. The calculation is: 5,730,000 jobs gained 
by eliminating 19 imports: 2,400,000 jobs lost by canceling aU ex¬ 
pats, giving 8380,000 new Jobs for Americana. 

OlARSNCX AUSTIN CaSTLS, 

Montvale, N. J. 
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Warm Clothing Plays an Important Part in the 
Victories of the Finns Over the Russians 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29,1940 


LETTER BT VILHJALMUR STEPANSSON 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, when Congress Is spending 
tremendous sums upon military defense measures, some 
thought should be given to proper clothing for soldiers in 
Arctic regions. It has been known for a long time that 
Alaska is the most important zone for the protection of the 
United States from an oriental foe. Appropriations have al¬ 
ready been made for extensive air bases in that region. 
Little consideration, however, has been given to warm apparel 
to be worn by our soldiers stationed or operating there. My 
friend Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the great Arctic explorer, has 
told me repeatedly that reindeer skin provides the best cloth¬ 
ing for cold weather in addition to being a fine local food. 
Very recently I received a letter from him in which he sets 
out the use of the reindeer for food and clothing. The letter 
coming from this great authority should waken widespread 
interest in the protection of the reindeer for these purposes. 
For this reason I am taking the opportunity to insert it in 
the Record. The letter follows: 

REINDSER AS ALASKA DEFENSE MEASURE 

New York, January 19, J940. 

Hon. Ross A. Collins, 

House of Representatives, 

New House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Collins: This letter Is being addressed to you because 
of your long and deep Interest In Alaska from a military standpoint 
and because, although upon a military subject, at Is one which I 
believe should be called to the attention of an appropriate com¬ 
mittee of Congress rather than presented directly to the War 
Department. 

The news dispatches from Finland bring out a point which you 
and I have more than once discussed—that good clothing, and 
knowing how to keep your clothes in good condition, Is about the 
most fundamental Army problem for cold-weather operations. No 
other cold-weather clothes are nearly as good as reindeer, which is 
again as you and I have been saying. 

Some of the dispatches from Finland state In a general way that 
Finnish soldiers are better clad than those of the Soviet Union. 
This may be true, even when you compare merely woolen-clad Finns 
with woolen-clad Soviet troops. Occasionally dispatches bring out 
that the superiority of Finnish clothing Is through use of reindeer 
skins. As a sample I attach a cutting from today's Herald Tribune. 
The reindeer angle of the Finnish war is the specihc reason for this 
letter. 

There are at least three waira in which reindeer can play an 
important part In any northern war, as they are doing In the 
present Finnish-Soviet war. 

Relndeer-skln clothes, when properly made from skins of the 
right age and sex, and when their proper care Is understood by the 
wearer, are as durable as any clothes, more flexible them any other 
clothes which will keep you warm enough, and warmer for their 
weight, than any other clothes yet devised. A soldier dressed in a 
reindeer suit can move faster and more easily than If dressed in 
woolens or in any other substitute. He can be more comfortable 
at intensely low temperatures than In any other clothing; In fact, 
perfectly comfortable Indefinitely at 60“ below zero, even though 
not moving at all. For temperatures below Fahrenheit zero there is 
no form of outdoor activity, military or civil, that Is not more easy 
in reindeer olothlng than In other clothes. Reindeer clothes are 
also good In the temperatures between zero and 20“ above. 

The clothing importance of reindeer does not make It necessary 
that thercriiiAll be a reindeer industry in the country where the 
inflltaiTvCi&eMions are being conducted; reindeer clothes can be 
brought fign crther lands with no more difficulty than woolen 
clothes. But the remaining two chief values are. from a military 
point of view, dependent on there beixig a reindeer Industry In the 
country where the war is being fought. 

Reindeer, when in their own country, are self-supporting and 
self-trangportlng. Bands of steers suttabte for meat can feed as 
they travel, can be drivbn to a place near the scene of any mUltary 

r ation and be butchered locally, butchering is much sim- 
in cold weather than people of the South realize; there are no 


problems of keeping meat fresh, for it will freeze almost immedi¬ 
ately after the beast has been skinned and out up. For a country 
like central and northern Alaska, or central and northern Finland, 
the reindeer has not merely the advantage of being an animal which 
can be produced locally for food but is also one which, particularly 
in the stress of a mobile campaign, solves (at least in certain in¬ 
stances) Its own transportation problem. 

Lastly, there is the value of reindeer for the transport of people 
and goods. Frequently this value is overrated but It still remains 
true that they are a fast. If not very strong, beast of transport, and 
that within limits they are self-supporting even when used as draft 
animals—they feed on local herbage during rest periods and at 
night. 

All this Is written with the idea that you might find some appro¬ 
priate way of calling to the attention of Congress that In Alaska 
the reindeer Is one of our most valuable defense resotirces. When 
Congress Is spending large sums upon other defense measures In 
that Territory, they should spend also at least some money and 
some thougit upon how Its reindeer Industry can be conserved and 
built up. This is not deprecating the peacetime values of the rein¬ 
deer, as they are ordinarily presented, but Is merely bringing out 
that the industry has In Alaskan defense a key value—that It pro¬ 
duces the best clothing for cold weather, that It Is a local supply 
of food, that It Is In some cases a self-transporting food supply, and 
that It has still further value for the transport of men and gocds. 

Up to the present, I believe the departments which have been 
chiefly Interested in Alaska reindeer are those of Agriculture and 
Interior. Do you not think It worth while to consider whether an 
Interest should not be takeh by other departments of our Govern¬ 
ment, partlcmarly by those directly concerned with defense? 

ViLHJALMtTR StEFANSSON. 


Internal Revenue Collections and Grants to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE S. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30,1940 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I am inserting a table 
which I have prepared showing the total internal-revenue 
collections from each State; also the total grants to and 
expenditures within these States. I think a comparative 
study of this table will give surprising Information. 

Total internaUrevenue collections per capita by States—Total 
grants to and expenditures within States—Fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939 



Population 
as of July 

1,1937 1 

Total inlnrnal-| 
revenue eol- 
lecllous 

Total 
internal* 
revenue 
collect ions 
per capita 

Grants 
to and 

expenditures 

within 

States 

Alabama.. 

2,895,090 

$16.401,000 

$5.35 

$96,999,000 

Alaska... 

62, n(X) 

000,000 

]6. 6J 

2,450, 000 

Arizona_........._ 

412,000 

4,379,000 

JO. 63 

26,372, 000 

Arkansas. 

2, 048.000 

7,94.% 000 

3.88 

82.967,000 

Callfomia..... 

6,154,000 

308,909,000 

50,20 

192,109,000 

Colorado... 

1,071,000 

34, 608, 000 

82 30 

65,900.000 

Connecticut. 

1,741,000 

86,025,000 

49.18 

42,778,000 

Delaware. 

261,000 i 

71,804, 000 

275.34 

6,017.000 

District of Columbia. 

627,000 ' 

80,140,000 

48.07 

33,306, UOO 

Florida. 

1,670,000 

61,4.32,000 

80 80 

60,024,000 

aeorjjia. 

3,085.000 

83.837,000 

10.97 

04, 835,000 

Hawaii... 

426,000 

11,894,000 

27.92 

19, 771,000 

Idaho. 

403,000 

4,230.000 

8.68 

34.336,000 

Illinois. 

7.878.000 

436,320,000 

55 .38 

268,140,000 

Indiana. 

3,474,000 

114,874,000 

33.07 

119,477,000 

Iowa. 

2,562, (KH) 

23, 653,000 

0.23 

83,343,000 

Kansas. 

1,W4,(K)0 

21,191,000 

11.37 

70,062,000 

Kentucky. 

2,920,000 

132,147,000 

46.26 

78,441,000 

Louisiana... 

2,132,000 

48,869,000 

21.98 

79,871,000 

Maine... 

850,000 ' 

16,453,000 

18.08 

20,130,000 

Maryland... 

1,679,000 

106,618,000 

63.44 

81,668,000 

Massachusetts... 

4,428,000 

160,905,000 

3&36 

144,614,000 

Michiffan... 

4,830,000 

258,163,000 

68.44 

181,861,000 

Minnejjota. 

2,862,000 

68,831,000 

26.96 

106,640,000 

Mississippi.-.•. 

2,023,000 

6,162,000 

8.04 

84,746,000 

Missouri.. 

8,989,000 

137,716,000 

34. 62 

128,926,000 

Montana... 

639,000 

6,922,000 

10,99 

4i 616,000 

Nebraska. 

1,364,000 

19,130,000 

14.02 

04,644,000 

Nevada. 

101,000 

4,046,000 

40,06 

10,168,000 

New Hampshire. 

810,000 

7,640,000 

14.98 

14,482,000 

New Jersey. 

4,843,000 

201,827,000 

46.47 

110,920.000 

New Mexico. 

422,000 

2,884.000 

6.83 

26,243,000 

New York... 

12,969,000 

1,061,943.000 

81.17 

301,869,000 

Nbrth Carolina. 

3.492,000 

310,608,000 

68.95 

81.802,000 

North Dakota.. 

706,000 < 

1,698.000 

8.26 

46,489,000 


1 Bureau of the Census estimate. 
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'fbtsi MemAt-nmirai ooUMiofit per emtttie stiaie^^Taigt pnmts 
to and expenditures within States^isoal pear endinp Jume 9$, 
itav^-Ckmtimied 



Population 

asofXaiy 

Total intemal- 
rovenueeoi*' 
heiiaiis 

1 

Total 
Intemal' 
tevenae 
eoUeotloQi 
per capita 

Gnuits 
to and 
ezpcadihms 

States 

Ohio... 

tm,m 

$m24o,od) 

$12.81 

$28!, 233„000 

Oklabenui. 


60,338,000 

23.29 

140,847,300 

Orepoo. 

1,027,000 

Hooaooo 

< 13.83 

441.179,000 

PtinayfvaBia-— . 

io,m.ooe 

438,672,000 

43.11 

1 2tt,.8&l,OIO 

Kbodf Idand___ 

mt, 003 

27. m 000 

40^48 

i 2i,moeo 

Cotttfc Caroltna___ 

1,376,000 

10,533,000 

502 

. 73,004,000 

South I>afcta.. 

602,000 

1,972,000 

286 

46,054,000 

Tennessee.-. 

2,893,000 

82.788,000 

11.82 

37,875,000 

Texas.--— 

6,172,0<C 

139,804,000 

22.65 

, 217,748,000 

tiSh. 

6r9,000 

9.816.008 

W. 62 

' 27,804,000 

Vermcmt-. 

mooo 

4.32/, 000 

11.30 

12; 838,000 

Virginia_ _ 

2.706,000 

212.823,000 

78.65 

60,628,090 

WeeWnetctt. 

■ 1,06«. we 

82,066,008 

19.70 

74,420^600 

Wcat V&ginia_ 

1,866,000 

22.299,000 

11.96 

6a9U7,OiO 

Wisconsin. 

. 2,.mooo 

80.400.000 

29.63 

111,309,000 

Wyoming.. 

235,000 

2,826,000 

12.02 

1 20,734,000 


Derived from Annual Report ot th« Comminioner of Internal Revenue, fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930 (pp. 90-91); and Report of the Secrt'tory of tho Treasury, 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1030 (pp. 623, 624, 525). 


P. W. A. Hospital Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 

0P iOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Manddp, Januarp 29,1940 


REPORT BY THE PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following report received 
from the Public Works Administration on hospital construc¬ 
tion throughout the United States: 

P. W. A. HOSPITAL COMSTKUCTIOM 

Duilng the past 6^ years the Public WOrks AftaBdnlstcatlon has 
made $176,928,550 In allotments for 743 hospital projecta Involving 
the constmctton of EjW6 hundlngs providing 107,849 hospital beds. 
The total conetructlon cost of this j^rtion of the F. W. A. program 
has been estimated at $297,258,706. These F. W. A.-eoiistn3!Ctad 
hospltids are located in aU of the 49 States, the District of Coluinbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and approxicaately 45 percent of 
them are located tn States that do not contatii large metropolttan 
areas. Many of the hospitals were coostracted in communities 
whdeh beiretofore had been without adefiuate hospital facilities^ 

In additional to non-Federal hospital construction, there have 
been 152 Federal hospital and sanitarium projects costing $37.- 
009,869. These projedb, fududlng veterans* hospitals and sant- 
taartuma. imiian and mihtary hospitaXs, and Federal prison Inflrma- 
liea., have added an. additional 13,911 beds to the Nation’s hoqiltal 
capacity, making a total with the non-Federal figure of 121,760. 

The technical committee appointed at the President’s National 
Health Oonlbrenee in I89S deteraiined that the normal increase in 
liospital beds has been 254X10 a year. As a result of P. W. A. hos¬ 
pital conslruetion there has been the equivalent ol 5 yeare ol nouaal 
growth. 

P. W. A.-flnanoed non-Pederal hospitals are classlfted Into four 
major types; General hoepitale, those spedeltelng tn mental oases, 
tobereutosti cases, and homes tor the aged said Indigent. 

Although the classificatioiMv both Fedeeal and non-Federal, show 
how F. W. A. has been re^ixkisible for a ma r ked Increase In the 
Nation’s hospital capacity, they do not cover the field of P. W. A. 
help to public heeatta. cinee a large number ot projects were for 
service and utility buildings In connection with eziBtfBg pbmti. 
Tlaere have been hundreds of projects for rebuildi n g kitchen taeUi- 
ttes, boner plants, power and light plants, nurses’ homes, adminis¬ 
tration buildings, staff quarters, garages, water-supply systems, azid 
other utilities. 

Thmre Is etdi another type of medloal project that does not pno- 
vide beds hut is of groat Importanoe in the national hospital 
ture. P. Vr. A. has nude aliotznents for the oonstmctimi of medloal 
and dentbl eehoola where medleal students and amdoate doetem 
iB$yieoeiro atom adequate XffedioRl Mldtogs tiiA 

and research oentaia have been built m eoi 


with edneatIcauBi pTOIeote at many of the Nkthai's ooUegiw and 
umvcaaUles. 

Gfeven percent of P. W. A.-flnanoed hospitals located in 17 States 
were constraeted for the use of Negro patients. In addition, many 
of the general hospitals peovtde wacda lor Ne gr o patients. 

Broad as has been the P. W. A. bospitai-construetlon program, 
there Is still a serious shortage of hospital faclIltieB in many sections 
of the country to bring the Nation’s hoiqpltal facilities to an ade- 
qttate standard. The Presidents teetanlcal committee advised that 
86,060 beds a year lor 10 years should be added to the exlethig supply 
to adequately meet the demand, and In addition, the setting up of 
scane $09 beidth aiid ddagnoette oenWrs in areas now inaceesslble to 
hospitals. 

This Naction-wide need for additlonail hospital facilities was indi¬ 
cated in the fact that when P. W. A. returned 5,043 api^lcations to 
pttbUc bocUes on September 6,1880, because of the lack of additional 
£unds» there were 203 apphcatioiis for hospltalfl and institutions 
with an estimated construction cost of $105,486,892. 

A list of P. W. A. aUotments lor non-Fe^ral construction by 
States is appended: 

List of F. W. A. allotments for non-Federal hospital eonetruotim by 

^Ftates 



Number 

of 

projects 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Number of 
ndditloiMd 
beds 

provided 

Total 

estimated 

cost 

Alaharajk. _ _ _ _ 

g 

16 

6 

86 

105 

67 

118 

6 

U446 

256 
1,433 
4s 349 
2,387 
4,86$ 
MU 
1,974 
3,6tt5 
01 

18,682 

^604 

856 
8M 
1,.340 
^ 913 

10 

• 1.798 

2,6$i 
6,570 
1,926 
41 

$3,30A186 
; 1,338,.3I2 

ArlEcma.... 

Arkansas__ 

3 

6 

OdlTnrnie - - - 

83 

Hi L4t}f iOfJ 

Q HAi TtA 

OnloiraHt^ _ , 

15 

4^041,680 


0 

Delaware.... 

3 

16 

3£M iMB 

Flciriila , _ 



Georgia... 

16 

160 

60 

. 6,4S;302 

m, 466 
. 21.0M164H 
10,009; 984 
1,906,851 
1,430^270 
' 0,61ik.l$6 

16,486,033 
191,739 
22,717,140 
29; 837.988 
lAlia»090 
4,715,377 
67, m 
30,408,491 
991,726 
' 2,178,296 

64,546 
876»903 
, 19,6.65.454 
’ 8t4,910 

€7,490,647 
8,063,898 
816,580 
4,679,717 
1,011,683 
1,077,881 
44,074,206 
8,070,683 
4,013,887 
650,596 
3,m 035 
6,091,836 
1,919,047 

Idaho_......_-____ 

2 

Illinois_ 

39 

IndiBBft.. _ 

38 

Iowa_....._ 

19 

10 

18 

13 

17 

Kansas- ... 

Kentucky... 

7 

Loiiwlontt____ 

4 

^ 10 

8 

Maine ___ 

4 

Maryiaad .. 

13 

24 

M Qs^e husetts _ 

26 

98 

108 

Michigan _ __ . _ _ 

38 

Minnesota. .. .. 

21 

42 

MissiaBippi . 

2 

2 

Missouri r. .. 

22 

103 

6,840 

osm 

Montana. _ _ _ _ _ 

6 

11 

Nebraska _...__ 

7 

N 

1,421 

N 

Ne%'ada .... 

1 

1 

New Hampshire __ 

8 

8 

295 

Now .Torsoy _ .. __ 

28 

43 

3,630 

219 

New MexloG, ... 

8 * 

12 

Now York ___ 

31: 

169 

9-, 721 

North Caamii'BH . _ ... 

31 

IN 

3,320 

669 

l,.64g 

023 

North Dakota ..... 

Ohio .. 

3 

18 

0 

39 

Oklahoma _ 

g 

14 

Orepen ....—. 

V 

13 

' 639 

Penney hraaia... ... 

44 

m 

8.516 
3,131 
1,939 
442 

Rhode Island __ 

12 

43 

SottthCiaroUna..* ___ , 

South Dakota ... 

1 H 

6 

44 

6 

Tennessee-- . 

12 

26 

1,5W 

1,888 

343 

Texas ..... 

22 

30 

mail .. ... 

6 

11 

Vermoai- _ _ 


VlllfllllA _ 



1,660 

2,370 

A67fi;S94 
8,943,390 
2,054,901 
3,825,980 
640,724 
6,4;^^00O 
M2; 336 
1,204,780 

Washiijgtea ...... 

West Virginia . . . 

21 

17 

22 

22 

Wifinftfwln _ __ - 

18 

40 

1,074 

304 

W3romiiiff. .... 

2 

0 

Distllet of Cplinnhia^..... 

4 1 

16 

698 

Alaska _ _ 

1 i 

a 

200 

Hawnii .. _ , 

4 

19 

680 

Puerto Rico _„_ 

7 

24 

1,330 

4s 199^740 



Total . 

743 

' 2.666 

107,849 

397.253.706 


Loan to Phthtitd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

or TBXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPEESENTATIVES 
>. Mmutiv 30.1940 

ilr. GOSBETT. Mr. Speaker, I think it mii^ be eadd in 
laribute to ttae w ei a gn American cttiaen that be baa a high 
aenae of bonor and Is r es e ntfu l of talostiee niierever or how¬ 
ever perpetraiML Tbe vast majority of A a erfe an 


































































m APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


deplore the ruthless and unprovoked attack of big Russia 
upon the courageous and liberty-loving people of little Fin¬ 
land. Ihe American attitude is shown by the following 
article appearing In the Wichita Falls Record News, Wichita 
Falls, Tex., on Thursday, January 25: 

WICKXTAMS STKONa TQIE LKNPmO STINNS MONET TO BITT WAl MATERIAL 

The United States should lend Finland all the money it needs to 
light the Buflstans-^^nd with no strings attached as to how the 
money Is used. 

A "horseback” suryey of Wichita Falls opinion Wednesday by 
the Record-News showed citizens of this city favor giving the 
Finns a military loan with which they can buy machine guns, 
cannon, bombers, or whatever Is needed to stop the red “barbarians.” 

The opinion is strong but not unanimous. The 1-minute inter¬ 
views even revealed one family divided against itself, but the ratio 
Is about 6 to 1. The Interviews follow: 

Sam Hamlett, manager of Production Credit Association: “It 
looks like we ought to help the Finns, They are the only people 
from whom we have collected loans made during the former war. 
I think we should abide by strict neutrality In all European fusses. 
The Finns have proved they are good loan risks, and we are on 
their side.” 

Chris Jensen, city scout car patrolman: “Yes; I do. If we don't 
help them now, we will have to light the Russians later. The 
Finns are about the best people In the world, and they deserve all 
the help we can spare them. I don't think helping them will get 
us into war any quicker. We are bound to get in anyway.” 

Rev. J. Henry Cox, pastor of the North Side Baptist Church: 
“Personally, I think we ought to loan Finland all the money they 
need. Russia has defied every decent human Institution. They 
(the Russians) have defied Qod and all His teachings. If Russia 
Isn't defeated by Finland or stopped, it will mean we will have to 
fight them to save democracy and religion,” 

Dr. Clark Wilcox, ranking Army Reserve officer in Wichita Falls: 
“We have been raising money for the aid of noncombatanta. Our 
sympathy is for those In distress from the oppression. We have 
a strong ssnnpathy for the movement to combat the communistic 
selfishness In this case. We should remain strictly neutral in ref¬ 
erence to other nations. But we should go a little farther than 
voluntary contributions. We should extend money for purchase of 
arms. 

Tom Vague, chairman of military affairs committee of the cham¬ 
ber of commerce, captain In the Army Reserves: “It is ridiciaous 
that we even have to debate a minute about whether or not we 
should send aid to Finland. We ought to send it Immediately with 
no limitations on what they could buy. Everybody has proved how 
we feel, and I think It Is just dirty politics to hold up the proposed 
loan. The Finns have proved good creditors. We have already 
extended $10,000,000 In loans. That precedent should point the 
way. I don’t think it will get us Into the war.” 

J. R. Martin, radio service man and president of North Texas Rifie 
and Pistol Club, 1802 Woodrow Street: “Yes. Finland Is subject to 
an unreasonable attack and I think we should help, I^om a busi¬ 
ness standpoint we should regard a loan as a good Investment, for 
Finland has paid her debts.” 

Mrs. J. R. Martin: “No; If we have money to spend, there are 
many people in need In this country. I believe charity should begin 
at home." 

Henry Armstrong, high-school football co-captain; “Yes; because 
Finland has paid her debts.” 

William E. Huff, insurance man: “Yes,” 

W. N. MoCaslln, Jr., Branlff Airways attach^: “I am much In favor 
of the loan. Finland Is certainly a deserving country and I think It 
will have a great bearing on the outcome of the whole European 
war. By stopping Russia we are indirectly stopping CHrmany,’^ 

Mrs. W. W, Lankford, 1703 Kemp, housewife: “It looks to me like 
a very good cause. I don’t think wo should sell them guns, how¬ 
ever. If we had enough to supply both Finland and the United 
States, It would be different. As It Is, I think we should keep our 
guns at home and be prepared for better or for worse.” 

W. 6. Bourland, Jr., 2017 McGregor, oil operator: “I’m In favor of 
selling them anything in the world that will help those poor people. 
We know they have been true, faithful, and courageous. They have 
paid their honest debts.” 

Mrs. Kenneth Bebb, executive secretary, North Texas Civic Musio 
Association: *1 do not believe now there Is much feeling of neu¬ 
trality with any of us, so far as Finland is concerned. There seems 
to me sufficient reason and sufficient precedent to extend Finland a 
reasonable loan without restriction as to uses made of such funds ” 

Ernest Guffey, owner Monroe Street pharmacy: “I am very much 
In sympathy vrtth Finland. I think our Government should lend 
them help and stand behind them.” 

A. K. Presson, assistant principal, Wichita FWls High School: 
*1 am inclined to say yes; make them a loan, but my attitude la one 
largely of sentiment, rather than business principle.” 

Marconi Hobbs, grocer, 18C^ Harrison: “I would favor lending 
Finland a reasonable amount of money on any basis that would n^ 
get us into a political jam.” 

George W. Anderson, attorney; “Absolutely r^t; yes, sir.” 

Fred L. Story, insurance man; “2 think 1 would appr o ve such a 
loan, the way my sympathies are now, but l should hate to see our 
IVation become involved in any way with l!urope*B troubles. My 


sympathy would prompt me to lend Finland money for them to uae 
as they might see fit.” 

J. C. Boyd, Jr., assistant traffic Industrial manager of the Wichita 
Falls Chamber of Commerce: “I approve of giving financial aid to 
Finland. Belling them guns Is O. K., too, but I'm opposed to ever 
sending men. You have to draw the line somewhere. Right now 
I'm a grand hand for letting the other fellow do the fighting.” 

Mrs. W. J. Howard, 1110 Fifteenth Street, housewife: “I think it 
Is wonderful that Finland was the only ooimtry to pay their debts 
to the United States. I certainly think they should have the 
money. As for selling them arms and ammunition, • ♦ • well, 
what they do with the money after they get It is their business.” 

Mrs. G. M. Crutslnger, wife of Dr. OrutsTnger, dean and director of 
Hardin Junior College: “lioanlng them money Is probably all rl^t. 
We are a strong Nation, and It seems that the strong should help the 
weak. I’m like many other women, however. I have a boy who is 
old enough to fight; I want to stay out of war." 

It is hoped that the ideals and common good sense of the 
average American will enable our country to become a stabiliz¬ 
ing force for peace and order in a war-tom, war-demoralized 
world. 

The Work of the Dies Committee Should Be 
Continued 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. McLEOD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1940 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, in casting my vote for the con¬ 
tinued existence of the Dies committee Investigating un- 
American activities, it was my sincere belief that all alien 
“isms” should be swept from our shores as unclean and un¬ 
wanted. It Is my opinion that the only “ism” which should 
exist in this land is Americanism. 

That there are thousands upon thousands within our 
shores who seek to turn out democracy and raise the bloody 
flag of communism over the white dome of this Capitol Build¬ 
ing is an established fact. It was this danger from within of 
which I was mindful when casting my vote. 

We were not requested to give a blanket endorsement of 
the ways and means by which the Dies committee has con¬ 
ducted its Inquiry. What we did was to give our stamp of 
approval to a program of detecting and stamping out the 
seeds of totalitarianism before they can take root and spread 
their poisonous tendrils throughout the land. 

Despite criticism and against unwarranted odds, the Dies 
committee has been untiring in Its efforts to reveal the 
methods and examine the extent of alien and domestic forces 
engaged in propagating political doctrines hostile to oiu* native 
democracy. ITie undeflable majority by which the House 
of Representatives voted to continue the Dies group mirrors 
an overwhelming public opinion that there remains work 
to be done in uncovering these sore spots, and that a con¬ 
gressional investigation of these unscrupulous gangs is 
essential to the safety of our Government at this time. 

All America must awaken to the fact that within our midst, 
undercover organizations of undeterminable strength are 
threatening and attempting to harass and undermine our 
system of government. America must be mode aware of the 
fundamental truth, that the condition upon which God has 
given liberty to man, is eternal vigilance. Eternal vigilance 
is the price we must pay for liberty. We can ill afford to be 
Indifferent to these hidden dangers and merely indulge in 
wishful thinking. 

The time for counteraction against these subversive groups 
is now. Not next month, not next year, but now. 

Every day organizations are springing up under a cloak 
of secrecy whose Ideologies are in direct contrast to our demo¬ 
cratic system of government. It is not enough that we take 
pride in this great Nation of ours. It is the common fate of 
the indolent to see their rights become a prey to the active. 
We can imoonsoiously surrender our rights to these maloon- 
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tents until ihe day we awaken to realize* too late* that liberty 
is gone and we are no longer the masters of our destiny. 
Apathy, not time, la the great lever of democratic institutions. 

As a concrete example of threats to our Government, may 
1 point out the fact that there was undisputed evidence before 
the Special Congressional committee Investigating Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities that a short time ago a convention was pro¬ 
posed to band together in a united front 150 disreputable, 
un-American organizations, which now* exist in the United 
States, their sole thought and purpose being to break down 
our democratic system of government. America must not 
tolerate atheistic communism—must not tolerate the growth 
and expansion of such groups and organizations as the White 
Front, the Christian Front, the Black Shirts, Gold Shirts, 
Christian Mobilizers, Christian Crusaders, the American Na¬ 
tionalist Confederation, and numerous others. 

Because of their veiled, stealthy, cunning activities and 
concealed methods of organization, we have no definite way 
of determining the aggregate strength of these under-cover 
un-American groups. We do know, however, that these 
organizations, no matter what their total enrollment may be, 
are far too stxung to be left uncurbed, to multiply and spread 
their Insidious doctrines throughout the land. 

The State Department has informed me that at the present 
time a total of 394 foreign propaganda agents are registered 
with the American Government. No one can estimate the 
number of foreign agents in the country illegally and who are 
not registered. 

In view of these facts, the course of our future destiny 
depends on intelligence, constructive action, and persever¬ 
ance; depends on the awakening of the Inherent qualities 
of our forefathers in their history-making struggle for free¬ 
dom; depends on our true fortitude as individuals and as 
Americans. 

Let us realize and appreciate the many pric^ess gifts we 
possess—gifts that only a real democracy gives to its people. 
A great trust is in the hands of our generation, and, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a most sacred trust. Our forebears, with the 
same responsibilities, did not fail; they passed on to us the 
same free democracy that has been handed down to them 
from the founding fathers. 

Centuries of political experience with the keen thinkers of 
by-gone days combined with the liberty-loving peoples of all 
nations gave us what we have today. We have won every 
industrial battle we ever entered. Against the stubborn forest 
we won a continent. Against unwilling nature we have pro¬ 
duced the products of mine and field. Against the odds of 
World-Wide industrial competition we have won an enviable 
place. We have won all our political wars since the Revolu¬ 
tion. Now at peace externally, we must settle down to fight 
the enemy from within. 

Our form of government insures the most individual free¬ 
dom, and it is under this guaranty of freedom of thought, 
speech, and religion that the Communist and his sly fellow 
travelers carry on their nefarious activities. Once obtaining 
the privileges of our political indulgence, the Communist un¬ 
loads his base theories of government. He violates the con¬ 
fidence America has placed in him, and tries to undermine the 
very system of government by whose grace he enjoys the 
freedom of speech he violates. 

It seems to me that if individuals in this country desire to 
benefit from our vast resources, they should be only too glad 
to adhere to the American form of government under which 
these resources have been developed. It has been my policy 
whenever possible to urge that every organization in this 
country have as one of its basic principles of existence the 
preservation and the allegiance to the American type of gov¬ 
ernment—democracy. 

Now is the time for the people of the United States to take 
upon their shoulders the respi^biUties relative to protecting 
our great Nation, not only from attack from without, but from 
attack from within. Our inherent rights are protected by the 
Constitution, and are not the pawns of a dictator. It is the 
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express duty of every American to sacrifice his very life m 
order that these rights may be handed down intact to future 
generations of Americans. If we fail, democracy will die 
and our restless spirits will bear the burden of democracy’s 
passing. Surely this is a burden which none of us care to 
assume. 

With all the human weaknesses and Imperfections, our 
Government is the best in the world. Its existence is de¬ 
pendent upon every man, woman, and child. It is our duty 
to prepare to preserve ourselves from attack from within by 
an enlightened public opinion. The Dies committee has 
brought to light the workings of many ’’ism” groups, and has 
frightened many others out of existence. Any committee 
which can accomplish these duties deserves to be continued 
by and with the support of aU real Americans. 

Carl E. Mapes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ’’Death is come up into our 
windows and entered Into our palaces.” 

I speak briefiy on this sad occasion, not because any poor 
word of mine will add to the story of courage and achievements 
of our late colleague, the Honorable Carl E. Mapes, who has, 
by passing beyond the reach of human help or harm, and I 
would fainly hope, through grace, above our praise, left such a 
void, and in the front ranks here, but because of the especially 
high esteem in which I held this honorable dead. 

Mr. Mapes entered the Congress on March 4,1913, or 6 years 
after I entered; and during all the years of our association our 
relations were most cordial, especially since 1 became chair¬ 
man and he the ranking Republican of the Committee on 
Rules. A more affable and accommodating gentleman I have 
never known. In the differences that naturally develop in our 
system of party government I never once heard this gentleman 
utter one unkind or uncharitable word against a living soul, 
and he was ever proffering to facilitate action on measures 
pending before our committee. Mr. Mapes contradicted the 
oft-repeated assertion In ill-informed circles that leglda- 
tors cannot place weal of country above political expediency. 

His high degree of intelligence and simplicity are too well 
known to this membership to require restatement. If you 
would observe a specimen of his simplicity and self-efface¬ 
ment, consult the biographical section of the Congressional 
Directory, which does not Indicate that he was the ranking 
minority member of two of the most Important committees 
of the House. 

Our departed friend needs no eulogy. His work is finished 
and will be a worthy monument for many years. I feel sure 
that Mr. Mapes would not have any of us say anything lauda¬ 
tory of his life and work, but we can take advantage of him 
now. 

In the tumult of strange ideas and extreme passions, In 
the face of threatening rumblings of sinister things, at the 
eve of uncertain tomorrows, Mr. Mapes, with enviable wisdom 
and poise, could not be perplexed or frightened, but went 
on in fortune and misfortune at his own private pace, like a 
clock in a thunderstorm. He taught us by example that the 
most certain sign of wisdom is a continued cheerfulness. 
Again, he taught us by example that talk which does not end 
in any kind of action is better suppressed altogether. He 
always squared promise with fulfillment, mouth with hand, 
and he was very seldom outclassed in capacity and never In 
cohrage. Indifference to his personal welfare was actuated 
by his complete devotion to his onerous and important duties. 
Our late friend did not change his mind to suit men and cir¬ 
cumstances, he relied upon the reward given to men who do 
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not flinch before the cries of the multitude, and who do not 
seek their political fortune in the success of the moment. 
He walked straight in what he thought was the right path 
as a good citizen and faithful servant of all the United 
States* 

Our late friend and colleague has left the memory of really 
a good and able man, one who during a busy and useful life 
ever did hlS best in every way to promote equality of oppor¬ 
tunity and happiness, and he had an unappeasable and im- 
compromlsing detestation for all that was baneful or iniqui¬ 
tous or menacing in actuality or potentiality. 

Faithful and Intelligent servant of the Republic, rest in 
peace, ever garlanded by the love of friends and sanctified by 
the adoration of family and kinsmen. 


The Naval Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1940 


LETTER BY HON. COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR., OP VIRGINIA 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following letter 
written to the editor of the Washington Evening Star by my 
colleague from Virginia [Mr. Darden]. 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 

MR. DARDEN DEFENDS VINSON BILL SLASH—^VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE SEES 
NO DANGER IN NAVAL CUT 

To THE Editor of the Star: 

I have read with Interest your editorial of January 19, entitled 
‘‘Dangerous Economy.” While I am In accord with your desire to 
see authorized the naval tonnage necessary lor the protection of 
our coimtry. I feel that you are unduly apprehensive as to the 
effect of the changes suggested by Chairman Vinson. 

There Is no cause for alarm In the proposal made by the chair¬ 
man of the House Naval Affairs Committee in view of the recent 
report on naval tonnage, authorized and available, made to the com¬ 
mittee by the Navy Department. 

Without touching upon battleship construction, the authoriza¬ 
tions for which, I take It, you deem adequate, we find that the 
Budget for the coming fiscal year 1941 provides for the following 
construction which has heretofore been authorized: 

1. One aircraft carrier of 20,400 tons. 

2. Two cruisers aggregating 20,000 tons. 

3. Eight destroyers aggregating 13,600 tons. 

4. Six submarines aggregating 9,600 tons. 

After this construction has been appropriated for there will be 
available for further appropriation and construction, authorization 
having already been made, as of July 1, 1940, the following: 

1. Cruisers, 82,999 tons, or four times the tonnage being appro¬ 
priated for the fiscal year 1941. 

2. Destroyers. 61,830 tons, or almost five times the tonnage being 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1941. 

3. Submarlnea, 12.856 tons, or about 40 percent more than the 
tonnage being appropriated for the fiscal year 1041. 

In your comments on Mr. Vinson's proposal you stress particu¬ 
larly the danger of neglecting to add to our destroyer strength. 
There is no danger from this source, notwithstanding the fact that 
It is proposed to strike destroyer authorization from the pending 
bill. 

After the construction now provided for In the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1941, there will be authorization outstanding for suffi¬ 
cient tonnage to permit the construction of 33 new destroyers of 
the 1,850-ton leader type, or 40 new destroyers of the conventional 
1.500-ton type. 

This gives us. should we continue construction on the basis which 
has obtained for the past several years—^namely. 8 each year—suffi¬ 
cient tonnage for 4 years* work if only the leader time is utilized, 
and for 5 yew* work If the 1,500-ton type Is built. In view of the 
fact that comparatively few leaders need to be constructed In a 
balanced program, It Is reasonable to assume that we have available 
much nearer 5 years* work than 4. This being the case, I believe 
your criticism on this point Is not well founded. 

The Vinson bill, with the changes recently proposed, authorizes 
the following additional tonnage: 

1, Carriers, 75,000 tons, or 8 new ships of our latest class. 

8. Cruisers, 110,000 tons, or 11 new ships of our latest dass. 


8. Submarines, 83.000 tons, or approximately 20 new ships of our 
latest class. 

This tonnage is added to the authorized tonnage above referred 
to which will be available after the construction provided In the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1941. 

Thus, the tonnage available with the passage of the Vinson bill 
not only provides an ample reservoir from which actual construc¬ 
tion can be drawn when the necessary appropriations are made but 
It gives sufficient opportimlty for the Navy to work on new designs, 
as suggested In your article, and with which suggestion I am in 
hearty accord. 

It appears to me that the bill, with the changes suggested by 
the chairman, is a much sounder piece of legislation. I cannot 
escape the conclusion that the editorial In question Is imduly 
alarming and tends to create in the minds of your readers, of whom 
I have been one for a number of yearn, an erroneous conception of 
our naval program. 

Colgate W. Darden. Jr., 
Representative from Virginia. 

William A. Ashbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is to me a source of mingled 
sorrow and pleasure to have an opportunity to speak on this 
occasion of sorrow, because It brings freshly to my mind the 
thought of the loss of him whose memory we are honoring 
and of pleasure because of the opportunity given me to add 
my short tribute of respect and affection to the fuller tributes 
placed on the altar of his memory this and other days. 

I knew Mr. Ashbrook and some other members of his 
family very well, having first met them at a local hotel where 
we all lived. His family life was beautiful and typically 
American, The flowers of unsullied affection bloomed ever 
fresh in that household. 

We entered the Congress the same date, March 4.1907, and 
for 14 years immediately thereafter we were closely asso¬ 
ciated in our legislative work. He went out in the Harding 
landslide of 1920 by only 123 votes, but, undiscouraged, he 
returned 14 years later. He was 14 years a Member, 14 
years absent, and again a Member. 

When our late friend first came here he was an aggressive 
liberal, and therefore I confess to being somewhat painfully 
surprised at seeing the change time had made in his political 
philosophy during his absence. I think it is fair to say that 
he was, from the time of his reentering the Congress on 
January 3, 1935, to the time of his passing, ultraconservative 
in a rapidly changing world. Perhaps he fell into ill com¬ 
pany among the bankers 

While we were in complete harmony during the deceased's 
first service here, yet I did not agree with many of his late 
political views; but It affords me pleasure to say that he was 
conscientious in what he advocated or defended. We properly 
designate that quality as excellent. 

This good man, who was well grounded in the principles 
of Journalism, finance, and agriculture, made valuable con¬ 
tributions to the permanent work of this body. He left, all 
told, a record as citizen and legislator of which nobody 
should be ashamed. He was, as he believed, ever braced, 
intellectually and emotionally, for the defense of the right 

We are told by those who knew our honorable friend best 
that no elevation in society diminished his respect for the 
sons of toil. He learned lessons of self-reliance in the hard 
way, and they sustained him in seasons of adversity. Poverty 
and toil were his steps to honor; and he was a steady and 
uniform friend of humanity. He held Justice to be the great 
interest of man on earth; and he knew that wherever her 
temples stood there was a foundation for social security, gen¬ 
eral happiness, and the improvement and progress of our 
race. 
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It has been said that adversities and sorrow make us better 
men, and I believe this Is true. As we look upon the seat of 
our late colleague, now vacated by him, we must fully realiae 
ttiat if we are to carry out to the fullest the Saviour*8 idan 
we must daily practice Justice, mercy, wisdom, and truth with 
those with whom we come in contact. 

The hard blows we get in the daily give and take of life 
make us not only better able to go about our duties with a 
sterner purpose and determination but, at the same time, we 
are enabled to feel the keen edge of another’s woes when the 
tide of life is running strong against his fortunes. 

Let Justice, mercy, wisdom, and truth be our dally guides— 
Justice to our fellow man in every relation of life, well estab¬ 
lished; mercy to cover the frailties and weaknesses of those 
who fall by the wayside; wisdom to guide us always on the 
great highways of life; and truth as the beacon light directing 
us along our course. May these virtues ever be with us. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, as the snows of winter shall disappear 
and be succeeded by the brightness of springtime, with all its 
gladdening verdure, may the sorrows, the vexations, and the 
troubles of mortal life be followed by a beautiful and glorious 
immortality, the hope of the religious world. 


The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1940 

Mr, DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I have received letters from 
individuals and organizations favoring the continuation of 
the Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities in the 
United States; however, the greater number of communica¬ 
tions received concerning this subject were from individuals 
and organizations opposing its continuation, mainly because 
it did not investigate organizations which should have been 
thoroughly investigated. 

It is true that the committee did not investigate certain 
organizations which had been and still are responsible for the 
brutal treatment of people who are trying to promote the 
welfare of labor. It is a known fact that in many States of 
our Union people who are trying to better their working con¬ 
ditions are intimidated and brutalized by a certain elemait 
who call themselves the Vigilantes—^In fact, I received three 
communications from an organization called the Vigilantes 
threatening my life if I continued to support legislation which 
I believed to be progressive and humane. 

I did not vote In favor of the creation of the committee; 
neither did I vote for its continuation. I believed, and still 
believe, that the Department of Justice could do a better Job 
than the Dies committee or any other committee. The men 
who are connected with the Department of Justice are ex¬ 
perienced and well quailfled to investigate organizations which 
are attempting to undermine our Government, and there 
would be no partiality shown. 

If $100,000 was being requested for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the reascms for the unemployment situation and also 
to find out why one-third of our population are in need of 
food, shelter, and clothing, a great deal more good for hu¬ 
manity's sake would be accomplished than to spend that 
amount of money for the investigation of un-American activi¬ 
ties. If the advocates of communism, socialism, fascism, nazi- 
ism, or any other kind of *'lsm^'—and God knows there is a 
multiplicity of them—tried to overthrow our Government, 
they would not be successful in their undertaking If Congress 
would pass legislation which would abolish the causes of 
unemployment. Regardless of how. much money , we would 
spend for the investigation of un-American activities, we 
would accompli^ but very little as long as one-third of our 
people are in need of the necessities of life. 


America Looks Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rbcord, I include the following radio address of 
Mr. Elliott Roosevelt, which was published in the January 
issue of the Protectionist: 

Good evening, everyone, the other night I had diner In a restau¬ 
rant, and during the course of the meal a waiter came in with a 
great wheel of cheese. 

It was good. • • ♦ It was eo satisfying I couldn't believe It. 

• • ♦ It made me think of the easterner who went Into the West 

and stood on the brink of the Grand Canyon for the first time. 
As his eyes swept across that infinity of space, he shook his head 
Incredulously. “It's a lie," he said, "It's a He." 

So I turned to the waiter, who by now was standing near me with 
the air of a great painter who knows he has just turned out a mas¬ 
terpiece. "Wonderful," I said. "This is wonderful. Where did it 
come from?" 

"Switzerland," he replied. 

I told him again how exc^lent It was. I said, "I'd like to buy one 
of those myself—a whole one; can you get it for me?" 

For a moment he seemed startled. He seemed at a loss. He said, 
"Why, I’m sure it could be arranged, Mr. Roosevelt. I’ll see. I’Jl 
speak to the manager myself." 

In a moment he returned and said, "Look, Mr. Roosevelt, I'm 
going to tell you something about that cheese. • • * You 
won't let it make any difference, will you? * • • You won’t 
stop eating it, will you?" 

That was such a strange request that for a moment I couldn’t 
answer. I said, "No.” 

"Well," he said, "I was fooling about this cheese. It didn’t come 
from Switzerland. It came from Wisconsin—right here In the 
United States. It's the finest cheese In the world. But we have to 
tell some of our patrons It’s Imported or they won’t want It. They 
think anything mude at home Is cheap." 

Here In a sudden hurst of confidence this waiter was touching on 
one of the strange mental quirks In the people of this country— 
the mania that most of us have for something "foreign," for some¬ 
thing Imported, something brought In under a high tariff and sold 
at exorbitant fees. We like to say, "Best wine In the world—straight 
from Tuscany." We like to say, "This new tweed Is imported, just 
off the boat." We like to feast our eyes on the little label that says. 
"Made in England," "Made In Japan," or "Made in Germany." 

But every time we do this we place a stigma on American in¬ 
genuity, on our own native resourcefulness and competence. If we 
have green pastures here, and cows grazing In them, why Isn’t our 
cheese j^ust as good as the cheese from Switzerland? If we have 
vineyards here, and sunshine, why aren’t the sunny fields of Cali¬ 
fornia just as health giving and nurturing as the sunny hillsides 
of Prance? 

To be guilty of the crime of pride in self or homeland leads to 
narrowness. To go around making the unqualified statement that 
American goods are inferior to those elsewhere is sheer Ignorance— 
and nothing else. The people who share this view are generally 
those who never had time to learn anything about the United 
States—because they were always too busy reading about some other 
country. They know the names of Napoleon’s generals—but ask 
them the names of the Ueutenant governor of their own State, and 
they can’t tell you. 

Only the other day I was talking with a hotel man who had just 
come from a luncheon with another hotel man from Ithaca, N. T. 
During the luncheon this visitor had been greatly impressed by the 
beauty of a certain kind of salad bowl which he saw at the hotel. 
"It’s beautiful." he said. "Where did you get It? I’d like to have 
some like it for our hotel." 

"Well," said the other, "I hate to tell you this, because it might 
embarrass you. But this particular bowl came from Ithaca. There’s 
a factory there that makes them. This factory, as I recall, is just 
a couple of blocks from your office." 

That’s the way it generally goes. For some reason—and It may be 
our imaginations playing tricks on us—most of us have a perverted 
sense of values. We aren’t as bad about this as we used to be. 
We're waking up and realizing what a satisfying old country we live 
in* after all. But all too often we still place emphasis on a 
label—'*Made In Spain," "Made in Italy." Our own goods are 
idmiiar to the prophet Who was not without honor, as you recall, 
save in hie own country. And there was the easterner, as you 
also recall, decided to make a grand tour of the Western States. 
In the desert he became fascinated with the Indians, who ap¬ 
parently were weaving beautiful Navajo blankets—before his very 
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eyes. He bought wyerel and took them home, and when he dis¬ 
played them proudly to his friends, there was the little tell-tale 
label on each blanket. **Made In Paterson, N. J.” 

We say the Swiss know how to make line cheese—and they do. 
But we have Swiss In thi^ country‘*~<iulte a good number. And we 
also have dairies—quite a good number. If a Swiss and a cow can 
make a cheese tn Switzerland, why can’t he make It Jizst as good. 
Just as fragrant, Just as satisfying In America? And when I say 
“cheese.” I mean everjrthlng else, too—^Pairls stjles and Holl 3 rwood 
styles. Montana T-bone steaks and Argentine T-bone steaks, Florida 
oranges and Spanish oranges. 

Tm not saying one shouldn’t eat Spanish oranges. By all means 
eat them—If you must. But don’t go around making the assertion 
that Spanish oranges are superior to American oranges untU you 
know what you are talking about. 

There’s no use denying It, • • • most of us are still a little 

In awe of what we call Old World glamour. The mere fact that 
a cheap pocket hankie comes from some shop on the Rue da la 
Palx, seems to Invest It with an Irresistible charm. 

Handkerchiefs and cheeses and finished products are one thing— 
raw materials are another. 1 don’t mean that we shouldn’t have 
free and open commerce between nations. That Is essential. But 
the Individual who spends his dollar for something that cornea 
from a shop across the Atlantic when he could go down on Main 
Street and do Just as well, is lessening the pmchaslng power of 
his coimtry by Just that amount. And when a sufficient number 
of people do this, it begins to hurt. 

But we are growing up. We are coming of age. And when the 
day finally comes that we can go to Switzerland and find the 
natives listening respectfully to the waiters, who whisper, “Sirs, 
here Is a treat—a real treat. This cheese came all the way from 
Axnerlca.” 

On that day, ladles and gentlemen, we shall have arrived. 


P. A. Aids National Sanitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the Public Works Administito- 
tion during the past 6 V 2 years has sdlotted funds for mclre 
than 1,500 sewer projects costing nearly half a billion dd- 
lars. This type of public works is, Indeed, the frontier of 
America that can and should be developed. 

When construction of sewage disposal systems fell from 
$100,000,000 In 1928 to $22,000,000 in 1932, the Public Works 
Administration came to the rescue of this essential tirpe of 
building and made It possible for construction to increase 
to $61,000,000 in 1934, $100,000,000 in 1935, $110,000,000 in 
1936, and $115,000,000 In 1938. 

To date P. W. A. has made grants of $172,031,000 and loans 
of $106,653,425 toward the construction of 1,525 sewer proj¬ 
ects costing $467,962,671. In addition to the sewer projects, 
the report states that P. W. A. also made grants for 195 
combination waterworks and sewer projects costing $23,- 
951,390, of which approximately $10,000,000 was the cost of 
sewer construction proportion of these projects. 

There have been nearly 900 treatment plant projects under 
the Public Works Administration program. Many of these 
served communities which had sewers or disposal plants, but 
their treatment facilities were inadequate. Complete new 
sewer systems. Including treatment plants, were completed in 
462 communities. 

Many of the communities receiving Public Works Admin¬ 
istration allotments for the construction of sewer projects also 
received allotments for the construction of waterworks proj¬ 
ects. In some cases the two were combined under one appli¬ 
cation. Had not these allotments for waterworks projects 
been made, many sewer projects would not have been pos¬ 
sible, as efladent sewer systems are required where there is 
adequate water supply. 

Many communities which have never had sewage-disposal 
systems have financed such projects through P. W. A. loans 
and grants and many others have been aided in extending and 
Improving their sewage-treatment plants. The community 
always has borne the major portion of the cost. 

In assisting communities to construct sewage systems, 
W. A. also aided many sanitary districts in large metro¬ 


politan areas In completing work-creating projects launched 
prior to 1932 and then abandoned due to financial dlfflcultieB. 
Among them were the additions and extensicms to the sani¬ 
tary and storm sewer in the Sanitary District of Chicago. 
Because of various circumstances this organization was unable 
to complete its extensive additions in compliance with the 
United States Supreme Court order until It received the aid of 
the Public Works Administration. P. W. A. loaned $41,863,- 
040 and granted $16,766,960 to the sanitary district, which 
today operates the largest sewage-disposal system In the 
world. Within the sanitary district are 61 cities and villages 
with a population of 4,700,000. Practically all of these com¬ 
munities obtain their water supply from Lake Michigan. The 
plant treats a total of 772,000,000 gallons daily. 

Another large sewage-disposal system is that in New York 
City, for which P. W. A. granted $11,360,250 for the construc¬ 
tion of 2 system of Intercepting sanitary sewers, 2 sanitary 
sewage tunnels, and the completion of a sewage-treatment 
plant at Wards Island, estimated to cost $25,245,000. P. W. A. 
also assisted in building the Coney Island plant, estimated to 
cost $1,868,000. As a result, 180,000,000 gallons are being 
treated daily. The New York plant, together with smaller 
plants in and around New York, has improved health condi¬ 
tions, which resulted In reopening several bathing beaches 
that had been closed because of pollution. 

The problem of adequate and effective sewage disposal has 
been of concern to every community. An example of pollu¬ 
tion abatement is New Jersey’s Raritan Valley. Because of 
the raw sewage discharged into the river and Industrial wastes 
from factories along the river, the Raritan was changed from 
a thing of beauty and enjoyment to little more than an open 
sewer, which not only was objectionable to those who lived 
wltliin the vicinity but also killed fish and plant life. Sixteen 
communities, acting independently, obtained P. W. A. assist¬ 
ance. Plants estimated to cost $4,847,000 will restore the 
Raritan River to practically near its original usefulness as a 
recreational attraction. 

The P. W. A. sewer-construction program also has been of 
benefit to the Mississippi Valley. States from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to Louisiana cooperated in a stream-pollution 
abatement program, long desired and made possible by 
P. W. A. funds. Minnesota constructed 50 disposal plants; 
Wisconsin, 69; Iowa, 55; Illinois, 67; Missouri, 28; Arkansas, 
31; Tennessee, 9; Mississippi, 5; and Louisiana, 6. The ma¬ 
jority of these projects were located in communities on and 
near the Mississippi River. 

Stream and river pollution in the vicinity of the Nation’s 
Capital has been virtually eliminated as a result of P. W. A 
projects in the Potomac drainage basin and in the Washing¬ 
ton metropolitan area and nearby sections of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Prior to 1933 the IHstrlct of Columbia and communities in 
Virginia and Maryland were discharging raw sewage into the 
Potomac River and adjacent tributaries. As a result, accord¬ 
ing to the Board of Sanitary Engineers of the District of 
Columbia, the Potomac River was polluted with sewage for 
a distance of more than 20 miles downstream from Wash¬ 
ington. The Public Works Administration allotted a total 
of $15,600,000 for Federal and non-Federal sewer and sewage 
treatment projects in Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia so that the wastes of more than 85 percent of the 
population of this area have received at least primary 
treatment. 

Other large P. W. A. sewage-disposal projects are located 
in Cleveland, Minneapolis, Gary, Hartford, Providence, In¬ 
dianapolis, Milwaukee, and San Francisco. 

While sewage-disposal plants and sanitary sewer construc¬ 
tion by P. W. A during the past 6 years has done much to 
remedy the evil of inadequate sewage disposal facilities, there 
is still an estimated two and one-half billion gallons of un¬ 
treated sewage being poured into the Nation’s lakes and 
streams every day. According to the United States Public 
Health Service, although the population of the United States 
served by adequate sewage facilities Increased from 35 percent 
in 1932 to 54 percent in 1938, nearly half of the country’s 
population today lives in communities where these facilities 
are sadly lacking. 
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According to a report on water pollution by the National 
Besources Committee In February 1939. sewage from 35.000.000 
people, or approximately 47 percent of the urban population, 
was discharged untreated into water bodies. This report also 
stated that approximately 2.300.000 tons of sulphuric acid are 
discharged Into streams annually from abandoned and active 
coal mines. 

The United States Corps of Engineers reported that the 
annual losses from acid pollution in the "Pittsburgh, Pa., dis¬ 
trict. an area which has exceptionally acute waste problems, 
amounted to at least $8,000,000 in 1925. As a result of P. W. A. 
sewer construction in this area, this annual loss has been 
greatly reduced. 

The Importance of safeguarding the public health by pro¬ 
tecting the water supplies of the Nation has been recognized 
by virtually all of the States. Also there is greater coopera¬ 
tion between the State governments and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment today than at any time in the past. The State 
health and sanitary departments as a result of surveys have 
Issued orders to communities to show cause why they should 
not dispose of municipal sewage through treatment plants. 
Prevented by financial considerations from proceeding with 
these needed developments, communities turned to P. W. A. 
In September 1939, of the 5,043 applications returned to 
public bodies by P. W. A., because of lack of funds, 209 were 
for sewage-disposal projects having an estimated cost of 
$132,285,000. 

A break-down by States of the various types of sewer con¬ 
struction as of December 1, 1939, follows: 



Num¬ 
ber of 

1 proj¬ 
ects 

Loan 

Grant 

Estimated 

cost 

Alabama: 

Disposal plants_——————— 

Sanitary sewers-———- 

Storm and drains..—.——- 


$168,600 

462,800 

18,000 

$163,000 
410,762 
14, 682 

$396,823 

993,272 

32,727 

27 

639,300 

679,243 

1,422,822 

Arizona: 

Disposal plants--- 

Sanitary sewers..—. 

4 

2 

1 

77,900 

875,600 

227,000 

81,540 
120,262 
87,076 

108,814 

606.250 

315.250 

Total__ 


7 

680,400 

297, 878 

1,010,814 

Arkansas: 

Disposal plants.....—.-—— 

Sanitary sowers—... 

31 

8 

1,865,600 
147,500 

“■TT’". ' , 

1,261, 442 
80, 534 

3, 230,100 
243,280 

39 

2,003,100 

1,360,976 

3,473,380 

California: 

Disposal plants... 

Sanitary sewers.—. 

39 

2(i 

4 

1 

1,257,450 
386,003 

2,949,920 

1,689, 589 
271,707 

80,304 

9,721,123 
4,095,324 
628,406 

71,642 

Combination sanitary sewer and 


Total. 


70 

1,643,463 

4,941, 520 

14,516,405 

Colorado: 

Disposal plants.———-- 

Sanitary sewers..—__ 

11 

1 

1 

17,000 

2,147,714 
12,780 
22,148 

4,805,656 
28,400 
86,000 

Storm and drains___ 

Total.——. -—-. 


13 

17,000 

2,182,642 

4,019,056 

Connecticut: 

7linpoRfil plants__- - 

14 

10 

2 


2,072,670 
415,462 

40,481 

8,203,730 
1,215,206 

160,000 

Sanitary sewers. . . 

Combination sanitary sewor and 
storm _-_- 

.. 

Total. . . 

Delaware: 

Disposal plants. —-- 

Sanitary sewers....——— .- 

Total .-. 


26 


3,428,613 

9, 568,942 

5 

2 

161,180 

296,002 
68,643 

736,569 
153,063 

7 

161,180 

364, 645 

860,622 

Florida: 

Disposal plants - — -- 

Sanitary sewers...... . 

Total ... 

2 

6 

60,000 

865,000 

49,549 
505, 348 

100,909 
1,138, 050 

8 

415,000 

664,897 

1,248. 559 

Georgia: 

l^isposal plants. 

9 

6 

1 


858,0^ 
117,130 
43,932 

1,927, 563 
261, 703 
113, 214 

Sanitary sewers --- 

Storm and drains ___ 

Total ---- 

8,940 ; 

16 

6,940 

1,019,160 

2,802,470 



Num¬ 
ber of 
proj¬ 
ects 

Xxian 

Grant 

Estimated 

cost 

Idaho: 

Diffposai pliiTif* . _ 

8 

1 

1 


$109,924 

4,530 

19,630 

$244.336 
17,000 

43,636 



Combination sanitary seww and 
storm__ 




5 


134,090 

304,972 

.. 

niinols: 

Disposal plants_..........._ 


67 

13 

7 

4 

$42,696,231 
140,800 

21,622,035 

1,394,016 
749,676 

394,747 

70.629,628 
3,162,385 
1,719,823 

1,447,308 



Combination sanitary sower and 
storm..........._ 

780,200 

Tf'tnl _ 

91 

30 

6 

8 

1 

48,617,231 

24,060,973 

76,949,204 

Indiana: 

1, 656, 400 
568,500 

7,067,096 

004,048 

124,065 

41,000 

19,156,177 
1,962,715 
290,774 

140,000 



Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm____ 


Tnfftl _ -- _1 


40 

2,123,900 

8, 790,199 

21,640,668 

Iowa: 

Disposal plants__ 

65 

8 

9 

3 

612,460 

2,742,433 
96,791 
182,325 

174,937 

6,871,287 
240,0.36 
555,522 

681,615 

Rrinkary sewers_ 

Storm and drains... 


Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm_........___ 


Tftfftl _ _ 


66 

512,460 

3,190,486 

8,249,260 

Kansas: 

Disposal plants_.... ........_ 

80 

11 

Q 

1 

61, 260 

966,010 
304,281 
196,436 

46,485 

2,403,692 
702,851 
523,887 

103,300 

flanltarv sowers___ 

Storm and drains. 


Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm_____ 


Tftfjil_ 


61 

61,260 

1,512, 212 

3,828.730 

Kentucky; 

Dljannsfil plant* , -, ..- - 

18 

7 

1 

1 

265.400 
342,000 
0,000 

698,682 
764,666 
2,010 

428,928 

1,537. 298 
2,216,781 
8,010 

1,535,690 

Sanitary sewers... 

Storm and drains... 

Combination sanitary sewer and 

Trttcil _ 


22 

6a3.400 

1,784,276 I 

6.207,779 

Louisiana; 

Disposal plants_—_ 

Sanitary sewers-..—.—......—.... 

.- -- ...._ 

6 

8 


871,630 
192,927 

1,907,564 

428,794 

.76,000 

9 

76,000 

1.064, 657 

2,426,358 

Maine: 

Sanitary sewers __...__ 

1 

1 

21,440 

23,671 

9,660 

62,381 

81,885 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm..... ___ _ 

Total. 

2 

21,440 

33,131 

84,265 

Maryland: 

Disposal plants__ 

Sanitary sewers__ _ 

12 

8 

1 

2 

197,700 
168,000 

940,831 
845,308 
68,451 

226,531 

2,678,907 
2.132,014 
160,547 

1,000,935 

Storm and drains_ 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm_ _ _ 

532,000 

Tntnl __ _ _ 

23 

807.700 

2,081,121 

5,872,493 

Massachusetts: 

ptennHAl plftnt* .. 

18 

80 

4 

4 

16,600 

210,000 

2,068.302 
5,967,817 
174,388 

844,390 

4,852,694 
14,099,972 
064,373 

1,311,084 

Raiiitary sewiirs_ 

Storm and drains_ 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
stnrm _ _ 


Total. 


51 

226,600 

8.629,897 

20,920,023 

Michigan: 

Disposal plants..-.——...._—. 

44 

12,811,854 

12,973,150 

33,112.607 

PapHfiJ'y sowers_ 

8 

1 

1 

402,166 

472,500 

4,000 

1,013.543 
1,054,582 

17,000 

storm and drains _____ 


Combination sanitary sewor and 
storm.. 


Total.— . 

54 

12,811,864 

13,851.816 

35,107,822 

Minnesota: 

Dlpnosftl plants ^ 

50 

5 

2 

1 

271,200 

7,607,518 
222,577 
113,642 

1,653 

24,091,174 
501,846 
262, 537 

3,674 

R^.nitBry SAWortt . 

Rtnrm and drains.__ 


Combination sanitary sewer and 
. storm. 


Total-- 

58 

271,200 

7,945,300 

24,848,731 

Mississippi: 

Disposal plants__ 

Sanitary sewers- - — 

5 

1 

59,760 
19,000 

175,371 
16,772 

404.243 
37,272 

Total_ 

6 

78,750 

192,143 

441,515 


liXXXVI— -App -28 
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Nnm* 
her of 
proj¬ 
ects 

Loan 

Grant 

Estimated 

cost 

Missouri: 

Disposal plants__ 

Sanitary eewere,^...... 

Storm and drains........ 

38 

22 

2 

2 

8877,646 

20,000 

8793,861 

2,163,737 

779,823 

326,950 

|2,90i4a6 
6,217,735 
2^482,044 

1,174.850 

Oomhinatinn sanitary sewer and 
storm-... __ 


Total... 

54 

397,646 

4,062,371 

11,078,665 

Montana: 

Disposal plants... 

Sanitary sewers. 

8 

1 

44,700 

21,800 

85,419 
8,380 

100,619 
30,081 

Total. 

4 

66,600 

93,740 

220,700 

Nebraska: 

Disposal plants... 

powers___—_ 

16 

11 

6 

86,880 

288,002 
148,971 
127,704 

607,476 

421,358 

404,188 

Storm and drains.. 


Tntftl . _ _ 

81 

86.880 

614,677 

1,433,022 

New Hampjdiirp: 

Disposal plants. 

Sanitary sewers.i 

Combination sanitary sewer and 1 
storm... 

4 

6 

1 

110,000 

66,140 

31,000 

263,666 

63,696 

9,943 

709,665 

166,697 

40,943 

Total. 

New Jersey: 

Disposal plants. 

Sanitary sewers.... 

Storm and drains. 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm. 

10 

206,140 

817,306 

906.205 

80 

20 

3 

2 

2,063,800 
368,600 
22,100 

48,500 

8,033,464 
1,046,689 
278,160 

26,740 

8,005,961 

2,618,661 

639,600 

118,826 

Total. 

New Mexico: 

Disposal plants. 

Sanitary sewers. 

66 

4 

1 

2, 477, 900 

4,384,043 

11,382,938 

97,782 

191,249 
135,000 

432.586 

300,000 

Total. 

6 

97, 782 

326,249 

732,686 

New York: 

Disposal plants_ 

Sanitary sewers.. 

Storm and drains... 

Combination sanitary sewers and 
storm......—..........—..—. 

64 

82 

7 

4 

4,081. 514 
1, 766.600 
1,012,277 

8,579,000 

18.817,169 
8,621, 775 
446,282 

7,000,482 

45,343 913 
9,368.068 
1,623,341 

16,739,720 

Total. 

North Carolina: 

Disposal plants.-. 

Sanitary sewers.. 

Storm and drains... 

105 

10,438,291 

29,793,708 

72,076,942 

12 

7 

1 

1,039,350 

474,500 

80.000 

1,122,341 
838,928 
86,306 

8,184,708 
1,016,482 
130,000 

TAfAi , . _ 

20 

1,602,860 

1,497,674 

4,331,190 

North Dakota: 

plffpfMftl plants _ __ _ 

12 

10 

82.900 

7,860 

82,190 
683,118 

1,802,643 
197,060 

SaniS^ sewers. 

Total .. r . -_ 

22 

90,760 

666,308 

2,000,603 


Ohio; 

Disposal plants,. - . 

Sanitary sewers ... 

Storm and drains ... 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm. 

49 

26 

16 

31 

7.643, 460 
1,718,314 
480,800 

2,567,696 

6,841,884 
1,901,037 
924,328 

2,007,667 

21,426,797 
6,036,038 
2,942, 788 

7,249,126 

Total—— . . 

Oklahoma: 

Disposal plants. .. 

flamtary pHwers_ _ ^ _ 

121 

18 

3 

2 

12.316,169 

11,174,910 

37,562,749 

03,500 

844,345 
29,894 
66,694 

011,928 

72,620 

148,000 

Storm and drains_ —. 


Tntal _ 

28 

93,600 

440,833 

1,132,548 

Oregon: 

Disposal plants .-. 

Sanitary sewers . 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm . 

10 

8 

1 

802,600 

247,834 

128,711 

69,208 

644,243 

296,227 

181,678 

Total __ 

Pennsylvania: 

Disposal plants ..—. 

Sanitary sewers ... 

Storm and drains . 

Combination sanitary sewer and 

storm- -_ ^ _ 

14 

802,500 

486,758 

1,072,043 

86 

20 

9 

1 

66,000 

80,000 

2,624,120 
a; 684^ 822 
7H691 

26,842 

8,467,347 
6,818,863 
1,868,887 

69,660 

Total - —___ 


66 

96,000 

7,000,384 

16,189,647 

Rhode Island: 

'nUnnsAl plAVita _ 

8 

a 

1 

mooo 

^OOO 

41,000 

108,876 

1,066,956 

14,888 

764,981 

2,891,624 

60,000 

Sanitary sewers --- - 

Storm and dratas-..— ——. 

Totnl ^_ _ „ 

7 

188,000 

1,280,169 

8,316,606 



Norn- 
|ber of| 

eots 


Onmt 




South OaroUna: 
Dlapoeal plants... 
Sanitary sewem--., 
Storm and drains.. 


1908,900 

640,000 


1714,640 

874,304 

14,700 


11,789,081 

■•'SS! 


Total.......___ 

South Dakota; 

Disposal plants__ 

Sanitary sewers.... 

Storm and drains.. 


16 


863,900 


68^600 

64,967 

91,100 


1,103,848 


8,086,896 


889,613 

41,819 

87,405 


990,909 

134,949 

186,878 


Total-. 


14 


726,167 


818,887 


1,187,381 


Tennessee: 

Disposal plants.. 
Sanitary sewers. 


306,000 

639,000 


Total. 


28 


836,000 


Texas; 

Disposal plants.-.. 

Sanitary sewers... 

Storm and drains. 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm.... 


682,300 

1.279,770 

36,000 

2i800 


Total.. 

Utah sanitary sewers... 


1,921,670 

50,900 


Vermont: 

Disposal plants..... 

Sanitary sewers.. 

Storm and drains. 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm.... 


Total- 


Vlrginia; 

Disposal plants... 
Sanitary sewers... 
Storm and drains. 


2,107,000 
64,800 


Total. 


29 


2,161,800 


Washltiffton: 

Disposal plants.. 
Sanitary sowt'TS. 


83,000 

64,432 


Total. 


West Viririnia: 

Disposal plants.... 

Sanitvy sowers. 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm.—.. 


87,432 


264,000 

99,000 

83,000 


Total-- 

Wisconsin: 

Disijosal plants... 

Sanitary sewers.... 

Storm and drains.. 

Combination sanitary eewer and 
storm. 


436,000 


891,600 


Total. 


100 


891,600 


Wyoming: 

Disposal plants 
Sanltazy 


tary sewers.. 
Total... 


District of Columbia: 

Disposal plants__ 

Sanitary sewers_____ 

Total.. 

Alaska: Sanitary sewers...__ 

Hawaii: 

Sanitary sewers. 

Combination sanitary sewer and 
storm... 


2,887,600 


2,887,600 


429,800 


Total. 


429,800 


Puerto Rico; 

pispoBal plants..... 
B^tary sewers.. 


dombination sanitary sewer and 
storm...^—.— 


• 6,000 

mcoo 


Total- 


607,500 


Grand total— 


1,626 


106,663,426 


318,049 

1,395,962 


788,440 

8,108,440 


1,609,001 


8,890,889 


1,048,109 
918,128 
789,862 

9,168 


8,049,704 

2,746,679 

2,168,084 

87,280 


2,766,287 
25,096 


7,991,747 

96,086 


81,637 

66,635 


123,659 

199,018 


44,638 


169,160 


131,690 


481,722 


1,326,722 
637,716 
63,025 


4,121,062 
1,396,712 
146,773 


1,927,463 


6.664,637 


69,818 

610,001 


168,818 
1,861,200 


679,909 


2,017,108 


423,372 

77,293 

168,461 


961.686 

180,099 


401,000 


669,126 


1,642,685 


7,64S, 916 
2,630. 692 
840,390 

96, B52 


18,941,089 
6,187.934 
1,134,630 

227,245 


10,618,759 


26,691 

140,660 


167,251 


1,387,600 

5^031 


1.393,421 
13,167 


245,486 

8,983 


249,468 


IB, 7X6 
87,546 

427,500 


588,760 


172,981«128 


26,400,904 


69,001 
816,484 


874, 676 


4,126,000 

196,600 


4,821,600 

30,000 


939,408 

17,887 


966,886 


78,000 

194,646 

960,000 


1,220,645 


4«67,96^671 
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Forest Management and Forest Economics—Impor¬ 
tance to Pacific Northwest and Southwest Wash¬ 
ington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON ' 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. MARTIN P, SMITH, OP WASHINGTON 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
statement made by me January 8,1940, before the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

Statement by Hon. Martin P. Smith, a Representative in Congress 
Prom the State of Washington 

Mr. Cannon, to. Smith desires to be heard on the item providing 
for the Pacific Northwest Porest and Range Experiment Station. 

to. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That Is the main Item 
I am Interested In. but I would also like to be heard In regard to 
several other Items of Importance to the lumber and forest products 
Industries of my district, from which we derive more than 60 percent 
of our pay roUs. 

forest management and forest economics 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I understand that 
the Items that I am particularly interested In come under the 
headings of “Forest Management" (p. 294, 1941 Budget) and “Porest 
Economics" (p. 297). 

The Douglas fir forests of Washington and Oregon, covering some 
30,000,000 acres west of the Cascades, now supply about one-third of 
the lumber cut for the entire United States. Intelligently handled, 
these forests can support permanently an extensive and varied 
timber industry favored by cheap power, nearness to water haul, 
and a sustained supply of raw material locally grown. They are the 
principal factors in the economy of the region. 

At present every sign points to extensive depletion of this timber 
resource. A study recently made by the United States Porest Serv¬ 
ice shows that, of 3,000.000 acres cut over in the last 20 years, over 
70 percent is barren or producing only worthless brush and weeds. 
The Industries are anxious and willing to take any practical steps 
to alter their cutting practices so as to assure satisfactory regrowth 
and continued operation. But even the forestry experts disagree as 
to what needs to be done. 

The great need, therefore. Is additional knowledge as to just how 
to cut present stands so as to meet the financial requirements 
under which the industry must operate, and yet assure adequate 
forest growth, satisfactory In quantity and quality on cut-over 
stands. 

The new Introduction of truck and tractor logging permits the 
substitution of partial cutting for the extensive clear-cutting and 
broadcast-burning practices which have resulted in widespread 
devastation In the past. But the trend toward partial cutting has 
In Itself introduced new questions as to Just what method of 
management wUl bring the highest returns, what kinds of trees 
should be left for further growth, how severe will be the losses from 
insects and wind, what rate of growth may be expected, can the 
extremely heavy logging debris be so handled as to reduce fire 
hazards satisfactorily, will partial cutting favor the less valuable 
species and thus result in gradual deterioration of Douglas fir 
stands, etc. These are all practical common-sense questions of 
silviculture and economics which must be answered before the 
forest industries can afford to practice the conservative cutting 
necessary to put them on a sustained and permanent basis. 

Considerable work has already been done, and definite progress 
made, but present funds for forest investigations, totaling about 
one-tenth of 1 cent per acre per year for work In forest manage¬ 
ment. fire protection, and economic problems of the kind described 
are far too small to produce effective results early enough to be 
useful. A sum of $60,000 annually Is needed, In addition to funds 
now available, for studies In the forest management and forest 
economics fields. With the committee’s permission, I would like to 
Insert In the record a letter to the Director of the Budget by Mr. 
George L. Drake, of Shelton, In iny district, which sets forth com¬ 
pelling reasons for this increase. 

Shelton, Wash., November 22, 193$, 

Director op the Budget, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The forest regions of western Washington and Oregon 

E resent problems that are different from any other forested regions 
1 the United States, due to the heavy stand of timber (much of 
which is decadent), the rough topography and large size of timber 


(which requires heavy logging emilpment), and the great fire 
hazard due to the amount of debris and the extremely hazardona 
weather conditions during the summer months. Consequently the 
Porest Service has seen fit to establish a forest exp^ment station 
in the Northwest, located at Portland. This experiment station has 
performed a very valuable service to the region and its forest 
industries in studying the local forestry problems. 

There has been established an advisory councU comprised of rep¬ 
resentatives of forest Industries, the forestry schools of the region, 
and others vitally Interested in the whole forestry program. Ihls 
advisory council meets yearly with the staff of the experiment sta¬ 
tion for discussion of the problems considered most urgent. In 
this year’s meeting with the experiment station there was consider¬ 
able discussion of the need for Immediate study of the problems 
of selective logging in Douglas fir. a practice that is being made 
possible In certain cases by new developments In logging machinery. 
The subject of selective logging brings to the front problems of 
fire risks and silvicultural effect on the stand. 

The allotments that have been made to the station for research in 
selective logging have been very limited, and as a result there are 
still many questions on which there needs to be more complete 
information. It is strongly felt by members of the advisory council 
that an Increase of at least $50,000 over the Item in the present 
Budget is necessary If this important work Is to be carried on 
effectively. There Is such urgent need for this information being 
made available within the near future that It should not be limited 
or delayed. 

Tour consideration of this Increase in the Item for research in 
selective logging in the Douglas fir region is therefore urgently 
requested. 

Respectfully yours, 

Geo. L. Drake, 

Oeneral Superintendent of Simpson Logging Co. and Mem^ 
her, Advisory Council of Pacific Northwest Porest and 
Range Experiment Station. 

BOMS forest products UTILIZATION PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Pulp and paper research 

The problem of utilizing the tremendous woods waste In the 
Douglas fir region has not received the attention which It deserves. 
The surface of the problem of utilizing the millions of cords of 
waste material for pulp and paper has hardly been scratched. 
Some significant progress In the pulping of Douglas fir has been 
made through research at the Porest Products Laboratory with 
limited funds, but, unfortunately, Douglas fir possesses certain fiber 
characteristics which do not lend themselves readily to any of the 
ordinary pulping procedures. This explains why the amount of fir 
used for pulping has remained very limited In ^Ite of the amounts 
available. Leads developed Indicate real promise, but, in addition 
to pulping, there are problems In processing and papermaking 
which must not be overlooked. The finding of a solution to the 
Douglas fir pulping problem Is so important that almost any ex¬ 
penditure Is Justified, but a conservative yet reasonable appropria¬ 
tion of $60,000 could be expended with excellent prospect that 
worth-while results would accrue. It must be emphasized that 
the problem Is not a simple one to bo overcome In a year or two 
of effort. It Is a “long pull" Job. 

Veneer and plywood research 

Plywood manufacture Is one of the Important and expanding 
industries of the Pacific Northwest depending for Its raw material 
upon large logs of high quality, particiUarly ENouglas fir. A shortage 
of such logs Is already In prospect. What is needed is the de¬ 
velopment of veneer cutting and processing methods for the pro¬ 
duction of acceptable veneer from smaller logs and of lower quality 
and of species not now freely used. This would involve also a study 
of the glues used in manufacture, methods of gluing, and the 
properties of the plywood In Order that any proposal of new species 
and grades as a raw material would be sure to give satisfactory 
service under widely different conditions. To adequately handle 
this study would require an annual expenditure of $40,000 to 
$50,000. 

Stream^poUution control 

Waste sulfite liquor from paper mills has been a major problem 
ever since the process was developed, a problem particularly acute 
In the Pacific Northwest. Many practical leads have been developed 
through research on a laboratory basis, particularly at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. These researches are at a point where they 
must be taken out of the laboratory and made a matter of national 
action under some cooperative scheme of demonstration and trial 
between Industry and Government. For this a considerable sum 
of money will be required over a number of years, something like 
$100,CKX) to $150,000 per year. Government has a stake In this 
because a great deal of Government timber may fall to find an 
outlet because of local conditions, such as prevail In the State of 
Washington. Industry has a stake because mills may be closed 
down and communities Impoverished if laws now on the statute 
books relating to stream pollution are enforced. 

Forest-fire cooperation under the Clarke'-UcNary law 

In Washln^n State we have a tremendous forest-fire problem. 
Here there are about 12,000,000 acres of forest land In private and 
State o wn e rs hip which are oontlnually subject to extreme hazard 
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Urom forest fires during tlie mimxner montlis wheneter ttie air gets 
dry and the wind eo mee In from ISie east. 

Records show that tn 10S8, 2M6 of these fires burned 346,000 
acres. In this same year (1038) 406 fires were caused toy lightning. 
In fact, the owners of the umd are rei^naltoto for a relatlyely tzmll 
percentage of the total numtoer, thus indicating that the control 
of forest fires is to a large extent a public resp^isitoillty. 

The timtoerland owners contribute substantially to fire control 
through their proteotlre aasoolation. In 1039 the State and the 
titnbetland owners set up 6794,067 for this work, supplemented by 
an anticipated Federal allotment of 6158,521 (hearing agricultural 
ap^prlation biU. 1940. p. 608), 

We belleye In this three-way sharing of the Job by the State, the 
private owners, and the Federal Oovernment, and that the Federal 
share should be much greater than it is. In fact we believe that 
Federal participation should he on a 50-50 basis, that is, 50 percent 
by the l^deral Government and 60 percent by the States and private 
owners, as provided for in the Olarxe-McNary Act. 

Forest products are responsible for a large part of our employ¬ 
ment and contribute in no small way to the wealth of the Nation. 
It is a matter of vital concern that these values be perpetuated 
through good management. Adequate proiteetion is essential to con¬ 
tinuous productivity. Without adequate protection there can he no 
successful management. 

There are, of course, other reasons for forest protection In Wash¬ 
ington beside safeguarding timber values. First and foremost, it is 
vital to our watersheds and is one of the Important means of pre¬ 
venting erosion of our soils. Forest protection is also becoming 
more and more essential to the development of our great recrea¬ 
tional Interests and to the preservation and propagation of game 
and fish. 

We in Washington State have proved that we are ready to con¬ 
tribute in a substantial way to |^t this protection Job adeqiiately 
handled. Such adequate forest-fire protection for all States is 
estimated to cost over 618,000,000 per year (hearings, agricultural 
appropriation bill. 1940, p. 608). The Clarke-ldoNary law authorizes 
an appropriation . of $2,500,000. The item of this 1941 hiU is 
624100,000. 

I most strongly urge that the 1941 appropriation be brought up 
to the full amotmt of the authorization, namely, 62.600,000. 

Forest survey 

In my State of Washington the forest survey has finished an 
Inventory of the timber situation. The timber-stand figures, in¬ 
cluding volume, areas cut over, extent of natural restocking, ciurent 
growth and depletion, and available supplies of sawlogs and pulp- 
wood for individual communities, must he kept up to date. 

But this does not end the work any more than one Inventory of a 
business lasts forever. Continuous supplemental study is necessary 
to assist in meeting problems such as the decrease of high-grade 
timber around Puget Sound. Grays Harbor, and lower Columbia 
River, where moat of the mill capacity is located. Allotments to 
meet these needs have been all too short, which led me to Inquire 
Into the forest-survey sltiiatlon for the rest of the coimtry. 

I found that there is available for this work only 6260,000, the 
maximum amount authorized by section 9 of the act of May 22, 
1928. Work is In progress in six regions. About one-half the United 
States has been covered. Most of the money is needed to do Just 
what we are doing In the Douglas fir region which means that new 
field work to cover the rest of the country is almost at a standstill, 
less than 10.000,000 acres having been cruised last year. 

I am advised that to assure continuation of the forest-survey 
work in my State as well as provide for Its extension to the rest 
of the oovmtry, an amendment to the act authorizing the study is 
needed. It encouraged me to find that identical biUs, S. 224 by Mr. 
McNakt and H. R. 8410 by Mr. Randolph, were Introduced in this 
present Congress and If passed would open the way for satisfactory 
maintenance and speeding up of this very worth-while project. 

In the interest of my district, I plan to follow up on these bills 
with the hope that this Congress will pass them so that the forest 
survey can go forward at a rapid rate which is fully Justified by the 
need for accurate information, locally and regionally, on our timber 
resource. 

I am informed, upon inquiry, that 6760,000 annually would per¬ 
mit finishing the survey for the entire country In 6 or 8 years. 
After this first inventory, probably only one-third of this amotmt 
will be needed to maintain the forest survey. 

National forest protection ant manaffement 
Blister-rust control and tree diseases 
X understand that the Budget Bureau has allowed an Increase of 
62^.000 for control of blister rust on the national forests in the 
West, I have been unable to find a corresponding increase in the 
total of thV appropriation and for that reason assume that the 
Forest Servloe will have to provide these Increased fimds for blister- 
rust control by reducing other activities* While I regret to see the 
blister-rust activity financed by malfting reductions in other na¬ 
tional-forest activities, I do want to empnastiis the necessity pro¬ 
viding additional funds for the blieter-rust work. Control of this 
disease is of vital importance to the clti6s and towns in the West 
which are now supported toy the white- and suger-plne lumber 
Industry. 

Rapid spread of the white pine blister hist In western natimial 
forests neoesaitates this increase. This foreign disease is now eo 
firmly established In the Important forests of western Montana, 
northern Idaho, and eastern Washington that it Is Imtoerative that 
wild gooseberries and currants (Xtltoes) toe eradicated Immediately, 


In ordR* to save estatoUshed crops ci western white pine and to avert 
a major economic dtsakter. Borne young stands are now so badly 
infected that many of the trees are killsd. Western whltS pine Is 
a valuable timber species in this region. Continued production of 
this species, with remiltant stabilization of the lumber Industry de¬ 
pendent upon It and employing thousands of laborers, is impossible 
unless the disease is brought and kept under oontroL 

The sugar-pine region in the national forests in northern Oall- 
fornla has been Invaded by the disease, which is extending to the 
south. Sugar pine is extremely susceptible to blister rust. Unless 
the disease is checked, western white pine in the Inland empire 
and sugar pine In the Sierras are doomed. This would be a worse 
catastrophe than was the elimination of the chestnut In the East 
by the chestnut blight. Control of blister rust Is, however, entirely 
practicable, hinging on the eradication of Bibes plants, the alter¬ 
nate host of the disease. 

Initial working is imperative on about half a million acres in the 
national forests In the western wmte-plne region and a million 
acres of national forest In the sugar-pine region. Maintenance work 
(repeat treatments) Is also essential on areas which have been given 
Initial eradication, In order to destroy the relatively few mbes 
which were missed and those which have grown up since treatment. 

Preservation of existing stands of white and sugar pines and 
continued growth of new stands are essential to protect present 
values and to guarantee future usefulness of national-forest lands 
suitable to the production of these valuable species. The livelihood 
of workers, communities, and industries is at stake. Protection 
methods developed by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar¬ 
antine are used and close cooperation is maintained with that 
Bureau. The job is a race against the spread of the disease. 

Control work Is comparatively well along In the national forests 
in the Lake States, northeastern, and southern Appalachian re¬ 
gions, where the disease affects northern white pine. Efforts must 
be continued here to the fullest extent possible, but the far more 
serious situation affecting the two western national-forest regions 
mentioned above should have first consideration. (Also see dl^us- 
sion beginning on p. 632, 1940 House hearings.) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I desire to thank 
you for your courtesy and know that you will give these Important 
matters your usual earnest consideration. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue Refunds $27,390,777.03, 
While Additional Collections are $250,000,000 in 

Back Income Taxes 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29,1940 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the report for the fiscal year 
1939 of refunds of $500 or more of internal-revenue taxes 
required under the provisions of section 3, act of May 29,1928, 
to be made by the Treasury Department to the Congress was 
made available to the press by the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments today. In a memorandum I 
submitted at the time the report was released I made it dear 
that this reiiort represents amounts that have been paid tax¬ 
payers during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, and not 
amounts that are to be hereafter refunded. The statement 
submitted to the committee lists only those who received $500 
or more. 

1 further indicated that the total amount of internal-revenue 
taxes refunded, Inclusive of interest, was $49,413,686.40, which 
Included $27,390,777.03 applicable to income tax. These totals 
include many amoimts smaller than $500, which are not 
required to be reported to the Congress. The number of 
taxpayers who received income-tax refunds was 136,186. 

I also pointed out that the law does not require the Com¬ 
missioner to submit to Congress additional collections, but 
while the record showed refunds of $27390,777 in income 
taxes in 1939, the Bureau of Internal Revenue actually col¬ 
lected during the same period over $250,000*000 additional in 
back income taxes. 

The press was advised that the more common errors of tax¬ 
payers which resulted In overpayments of Income taxes, ac¬ 
cording to the records of the Deikrtment, were mathematical 
errors, the reporting of nontaxalde Income, failure to take 
credit for foxelgn taxes, and failure to take proper credit for 
depreciation and obsolescence of physical properties. The 
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larffer refunds, to a considerable extent, are based upon final 
decisions of courts or the Board of Tax Appeals and/or detei^ 
minations by the Treasury Department based upon decisions 
by courts or the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Attention was called to the fact that during the fiscal year 
1939 the actual cash collections on account of back income 
taxes amounted to $250,641,150.52, an amount in excess of 
nine times the total of actual cash refunds of income taxes. 

In connection with my statement that ihcome»tax refunds 
for 1938 totaled slightly in excess of $27,000,000,1 pointed out 
that for the fiscal year 1932 the total of the cash paid out for 
refunds and Interest was in excess of $80,000,000; for the year 
1928 it was nearly $70,000,000; for 1930 more than $126,000,000; 
and for the year 1929 more than $190,000,000 was paid. It is 
my impression that the large expenditures in past years had 
been occasioned to a considerable extent by the relief provi¬ 
sions and by the complexity of the tax laws during the war 
excess-profits tax years, and due to overpayment because of 
an initial lack of understanding of the provisions of the taxing 
statutes enacted as an incident to the World War. 

It might also be well to state the refunds to payers of proc¬ 
essing taxes amounted to $12,293,817.96 during the fiscal year 
and items of over $500 of such taxes were included in the 
report. 


The 7 Lean Years of Government Spending and 
Debt Creation That Devoured the 7 Fat Years of 
Private Thrift 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE S. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I am calling special atten¬ 
tion to a comparison which I have compiled showing how the 
7 fat years of private thrift from 1923 to 1929 have been de¬ 
voured by the 7 lean years of Government spending from 
1933 to 1939. 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN ZB23 TO 1929 AND 1933 TO 1939 

During the last long, lean 7 years, our national taxes col¬ 
lected averaged 21 percent higher than in the 7 reasonably 
prosperous years 1923-29, while our average annual Federal 
expenditures, excluding debt retirement, averaged more than 
two and one-half times as high. Further, our Federal debt, 
direct and guaranteed, at the end of 1939 was almost three 
times as high as at the end of 1929, In the earlier period we 
decreased our debt by almost $1,000,000,000 per year for 7 
years; in the latter period we increased our debt by almost $4,- 
000,000,000 each year. The real burden of debt on a family of 
four has Increased from $502 to $1,703. 

Yet in this promised land of futuristic financing, wholesale 
prices were down 21 percent, industrial production per capita 
was down 21 percent, factory pay rolls were down 24 percent, 
national income per capita was down 33 percent, new con¬ 
struction was down 57 percent, new corporate financing was 
down 84 percent, and the average number of workers involved 
in strikes was up almost threefold, from 443,000 to 1,190,000. 



1923-29 

average 

1933-39 

average 

Percent 

change, 

1933-39 

average 

over 

1023-29 

average 

(f.hntiwiTnlx) _ 

116,600 

98.6 

128,400 

77.7 

•flO.2 

-21.1 

All wholesale prices (1926 » 166 ) >.- 

IndustriAl production (Federal Reserve Board 
1923-26-100). 

106.3 

93.0 

-12.6 

Per capita ..—_ 

103.3 

81.9 

-20.7 

Manufacturing employnient (wage)*____ 

7,970.000 

7,266,000 

1 $7,689 

-8.8 

Manufacturing payrolls (wage) (millions)!. 

$10,166 

-M .8 


1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


National Inoome produced (millions)*.-- 

Per capita.... 

Construction oontraota (mllllonB)<... 

New Corporate financing (millions)*--——— 

Industrial disputes: ^ 

Number of strikes begun... 

Number of workers involved. 

Federal Government receipts (fiscal years begin¬ 
ning July 1) (mlUiona) *... 

Per capita... 

Federal Government expenditures, excluding debt 
retirement (fiscal years beginning July 1) 

(millions) ®.—... 

Per capita. 

Federal debt, including raaranteed debt, begin¬ 
ning period Jan. 1 (millions) L.. 

End of period, Dec. 31 (millions). 

Total decrease (—) or Increase (+) (millions). 

Average annual change (millions). 

Per capita national debt, end of period. 

In dollars of equivalent purchasing power. 


1023-29 

average 

1933-39 

average 

Percent' 

change, 

1938-39 

average 

over 

1923-29 

average 

$78,2.64 

* $67,707 

-26 

$672 

$440 

-83 

$6,697 

$2.426 

-67 

$3,060 

1623 

-84 

1,063 

2,621 

+139 

443,000 

1,190,000 

+168 

$4,020 

$4,849 

+ 2 a 6 

$84.61 

$37.76 

+9.4 

$3,147 

$8,009 

+155 

$27.01 i 

$62.88 

+131 

1 

$22,732 

$20,806 

- 8.6 

$10,301 

8 $47,692 

+192 

-$6,431 

-f-$26, 787 


-$019 

+$3,827 


$133.07 

$361.60 

’+iTO 

$133.07 

$426.80 

+220 


* 1923-28, National Bureau of Economic Research; thereafter U. S. Department of 
Commorise. 

» Excluding work-relief payments averaging $1,631,000,000 yearly, and farm benefit 
payments averaging $445,000,000 yearly. 

* F. W. Dodge Co^ration. 

«Commercial and Financial Chronicle (excluding investment trust Issues). 

* Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury and 1941 Budget estimate. 

»From dally Treasury statement .8 a.s ptiblLshed in Survey of Current Business. 

«Direct debt of $41,942,000,000 (Doc. 31. 1939), plus guaranteed obligations out¬ 
standing as of Nuv. 30, 1939 of $5,650,000,000. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements Cannot Be Blacked 
Out by False Statements 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, Jr. 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, on January 17 of this year 
my colleague from Indiana [Mr. Springer] placed in the 
Record a bare statement, without supporting evidence, that 
trade agreements had injured business. His statement 
began: 

Many matters of great Importance will come before this session 
of the Congress, but I firmly believe there wlU not be a question 
presented which will be more Important or of greater influence than 
the question of extending the further power to the President to 
make reciprocal-trade agreements with foreign powers. 

I can fully agree with that sentence from his statement, 
but I am sorry that this is about the only sentence in the 
statement with which I can see eye to eye. Tlie extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act is Important, but I view this from 
the positive side. Apparently my colleague is looking at 
trade agreements from the wrong end of a telescope. I dis¬ 
agree with the very next sentence, which reads: 

We are reminded that the President now has that power (au¬ 
thority to negotiate trade agreements under certain limitations) 
which was given to him by Congress In the year 1937. 

I disagree because It Is only a half-truth. As a matter of 
fact, original authority was granted to the President in 1934 
and further extended in 1937. 

Now, I do not have time to take up all the misstatements 
and half-truths placed in the Record by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Springbr]. I do, however, wish to cover a few 
of the worst errors, incomplete statements, and wrong infer¬ 
ences relative to trade agreements. Incidentally the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means Is now holding hearings on the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act for another 3 years. 
When the record of these hearings is available opponents Of 
trade agreements will find some important facts which I think 
may change their position. 
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1 want to deny as emiiiatically as language will permit my 
ooUeague^s charge that agriculture has suffered greatly be¬ 
cause trade agreegoefils have permitted the Importation of 
vast amouBis of agrietidtural commodities which are competi¬ 
tive with products ot American farms. As a matter of fact, 
the much-talkedK)f flood of agricultural imports has turned 
otrt to be a mere trickle when considered in its proper propor¬ 
tion. Imgxurlsarettasthanhalfwhat they were in fltui*^oar- 
teg twenties.** AgrteidtUre has a greater stxare of the Ameri¬ 
can maziiet than it had immecflateiy before the Bawley-Smool 
Wrecking crew completed its work. It should net be liH^gotten 
that the trade agreements are for the puirpoae of correctinf 
the conditiona in whicii this country fcmnd Itself at the end of 
1932. Agricultural income has increased from $4,gcr040tii000 
in 1932 to $7400,000.000 In 1939. My colleague asserted: 

The Uapartm hove been Incr every year since the trade 

nts have been in force. 

Whether he meant agricultural or total imports, the state¬ 
ment is absolutely fallacious, as the import figures show. The 
total impcHts and the Soqports of agrtetfltural products for 
1929 and from 1839. when im p o r ta nt trade agr^ments first 
went into effect, to 1839 have been as fcdlows: 



Total imports 

Afrieultaral imports 

Xlnds not pro¬ 
duced in the 
United States 

Supplcmontarr 

imports 

fHOR_ _ 

H 390^ 000,000 

te, 301,000,000 

$1,017,000,000 

IQSfi _ 

2,423,000,000 

3, m, m, 000 

, 1,901,000,000 
2,071,000,000 

647,000,000 
711,000,000 
479,000,000 
632,000,000 

695,000,000 
868, (KK), 000 
477.000,090 

470,000,000 

1937_ 

193a.... . 

itfiei 



> First 11 months. 


It is seen that both total impoorts and imports of agricul¬ 
tural imports in 1939 are below those of 1936, even with a 
generous estimate for December 1939. As a matter of fact, 
the imports of supplesnentary agricultural imports for the 
first 11 months of 1939 were more than $200,000,000 below 
those of the year 1936. Such statements about agricultural 
imports as that made by my colleague are being indiscrimi¬ 
nately spread upon flie Rioobd almost dally. American 
farmers, have a right to expect something nearer the truth 
from those purporting to represent their cause In Washing¬ 
ton. I hope the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SpringerI will 
take proper steps to correct his erroneous statements. 

Farmers throughout the country have not the opportunity 
to check the bob-tailed and false statistical tables placed in 
the CozmRXSsioNAX^ Rxccsis, and then circulated by certain 
aecticms ol the press. 

Lei me mustrate the errors further bv analyadng the table 
on imports presented by my colleague, p u rport i ng to show the 
bad effects of trade agreements. He hsted the Imports for 
1918 and 1839 of the following items: Cattle, meat inroducta, 
caimed beef, oats, and wheat. 

First. Now it Is a fact that more Uiaoi half <ff the number 
ol cattle shown for 1939 were in no way affected by <hity re- 
cluotionsnixier trade agreementa They were cattle on which 
no such duty reducthms were made and whkh entered at the 
Hawley-Smoot rates.. Furthermore, the mere figures of Im¬ 
ports fomish little tnfosinatlon as to the effects cm catr trade. 
It so happens that united States cattle prices were at)ove 
pazl^ throiighout 1838. As late as October 1938, committee 
lor redpsoG^ infonBatiom hearings on Argentina, represent¬ 
atives of the cattle-raising indued actaittfsd that hvestoek 
pre d noeg s were in good tendiUm. This is a far-reaching 
adndasloB hrom men who assuiRe to speak for the cattle 
iDduatzy. and Tirtm are ahnoct oonstasitiy ixanplaining about 
the hnpcntalion cf cattle oenstHutRc oii& a smah per c en t age 
ol domestic prodoelion. The CaaaRan agrecfnen t s fixed 
definite aaotas of oextaisi clasacB of cattle which mWht enter 
at lower latea, and impoar^ of other dasaes^ or of cattle R 
excess of Ihe Ibicd gaotas, paid the lidl 1889 tarifl. 

ffeeoiffL likewise, eaorc' than hdlf of the h a p ort s cf meat 
products shown by my colleague ham nat been hichided hi 


any trade ag tecin e ht n An honest prcsentatloii would show 
ox^ those items vdihh have been affected. As a matter cf 
fact, ffie hxqports cf both classes, these affected and those 
not affected, were due to increased Rdastrtal activity in the 
tMted States, with greater demand for meats and prices 
higher than in 1939. Let us have Oie separate items and see 
how trade agreements have affected agdcultiaral marhets. 

Tbhrd. The next item, caxmed be^, has net been induded 
in any trade agreement. It was included In my ce 
table pureh^ for the politieal effect. Those who attempt to 
diow effects of trade agreements with such figures, eith^ are 
not informed or are attempting to deceive. 

Fourth. No wheat fit for human consumption, the major 
portion in Import figures, has been indud^ In any trade 
agreement. In fact, important foreign concessions on Amer¬ 
ican wheat, such as the complete removal of the 0-cent duty 
in the British agreement, have been obtained for the ben^ 
of American wheat producers. The exports of wheat, shown 
in another table 1^ the g^tleman from IndiBna [Mr. 
Springer], amounting to 61,105,009 bushels, or six lUmes the 
Imports of 9,310,009 bushels, gives a better perspective of our 
foreign trade in wheat. Opponents of trade a g reements who 
use these wheat figures studiotisly neglect to add that more 
than 97 percent of the wheat imported in 1939 was imported 
imder bond to be milled in this country—giving employment 
to American workmen—and then reexported. Mot a bushel of 
that wheat or a pound of the floor made from it can enter the 
domestic market without paying the 1930 tariff rate of 42 
cents a bushel. The only wheat imported into the United 
States in 1939 at a reduced tariff was the 49,080 bushels of 
wheat unfit for human consumption imported by American 
farmers as feed for livestock. And even that wheat paid a 
duty of 5 percent ad valorem. 

Fifth. That leaves oats, the duty on which was reduced 
in the agreement with Canada. The imports in 1939 in¬ 
creased over 1930 by 2,666,742 bushels. These Imports were 
less than one-third of 1 percent of the 1939 oat crop in the 
United States. The 1939 oat crop in this country was 131,- 
000,080 bushels short of the 1938 crop, and the Imports 
amounted to less than 2 percent of that shortage. In rela¬ 
tion to our own production, these imparts are absolutely insig¬ 
nificant, azKl t]^ represent only a little trade carried on 
across the Canadian border for the benefit of Amerteon 
farmers thexKiselvesw 

The table referred to above, appearing in the Concxxs- 
8ZONAL Bxcors, Is thus Seen to be 80 percent wrong insofar 
as it Is supposed to show the effects of trade agreements. 
That Is a high percentage of error. I do not believe American 
farmers can be deceived In any such manner. As far as I 
am able, 1 propose to expose every such fali^ficatloD which 
I find in the Rxcoro. 

In spite of the statement ol my colleague the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPfONGia] that **tbe impacts have largely 
increased under these trade agreements, and the expexts have 
been decreased,** and la spite of the partial, incomplete, and 
misleadijng statistics presented. It is a fact that some agri¬ 
cultural expearts on which concesskms were obtained from 
foreign oountries did increase in 1938 over 1939; although, as 
with increased imports for the same p^lod, tbia is not the 
final and ohly criterion for measurhig the efficacy ot trade 
agreements. It is not to be expected that corbcessio&s can 
cause increased trade from year to year in i^e d ah other 
factors Involved. X list afew Increased exports below,, i 
because my colleague gave only decreases: 


11 months 


Steel i^dtiolB_ _ 

Lurd, mcludlng neutral.. 

nitey prodmoto) woept bufetermilc. 
WSeet flouf..... 


1^737,000 

Kmm 

21,402, OOQ 
5,070,000 
20 , 13^000 
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. The fact that oppot^te of trade agreements have to doctor 
up their statistics, as my colleague has done, to make a plaus¬ 
ible case indicates what a poor case they have against this 
program. 

The facts are against them, and they are presenting the 
opposite of the truth to substantiate their preconceived and 
erroneous ideas of the benefits of the Hawley-Smoot Embargo 
Tariff Act. 

Deficiency Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] had the fioor discussing this bill I 
asked a question and referred to the deficiency in connection 
with parity payments. I referred to the law which was en¬ 
acted for the purpose of preventing excess expenditures and 
stated in my opinion the time had arrived when Congress 
should see that those administering appropriations should 
be required to pay strict attention to that law. As it Is my 
opinion some officials in charge of disbursing appropriations 
never read the law, I am going to include it as part of my 
remarks in the hope that it will bring some beneficial results. 
The law follows: 

Sec. 169. General—Expenditures In excess—^Voluntary services.— 
No executive department or other Government establishment of 
the United States shall expend, In any one fiscal year, any sum 
In excess of appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, 
or Involve the Government In any contract or other obligation 
for the future payment of money in excess of such appropriations 
unless such contract or obligation Is authorized by law. Nor shall 
any department or any officer of the Government accept volun¬ 
tary service for the Government or employ personal service In 
excess of that authorized by law, except In cases of sudden 
emergency Involving the loss of human life or the destruction of 
property. All appropriations made for contingent expenses or 
other general purposes, except appropriations made In fulfillment 
of contract obligations expressly authorized by law, or for objects 
required or authorized by law without reference to the amounts 
annually appropriated therefor, shall, on or before the beginning 
of each fiscal year, be so apportioned by monthly or other allot¬ 
ments as to prevent expenditures in one portion of the year which 
may necessitate deficiency or additional appropriations to com¬ 
plete the service of the fiscal year for which said appropriations 
are made; and all such apportionments shall be adhered to and 
shall not be waived or modified except upon the happening of 
some extraordinary emergency or unusual circumstances which 
could not be anticipated at the time of making such appor¬ 
tionment, but this provision shall not apply to the contingent ap¬ 
propriations of the Senate or House of Representatives; and In 
case said apportionments are waived or modified In writing by the 
head of such executive department or other Government establish¬ 
ment having control of the expenditure, and the reasons there¬ 
for shall be fully set forth In each particular case and communi¬ 
cated to Congress in connection with estimates for any additional 
appropriations required on account thereof. Any person violating 
any provision of this section shall be summarily removed from 
office and may also be punished by a fine of not less than $100 
or by imprisonment for not less than 1 month. (R. B., 3679, July 
12. 1870, and act of Mar. 3, 1905, 33 Stat. 1257, as amended by 
act of Feb. 27, 1906, 34 Btat. 48.) 

The Bureau of the Budget should see to It that, unless 
an emergency develops, the appropriation be allocated over 
a 12-month basis, as the law provides. If an emergency 
should develop then the Appropriations Committee, as well 
as the Bureau of the Budget, should be Immediately notified. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, 1 want to refer to the deficiency in parity 
payments. My colleague the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] stated my remarks were not Justified by the facts. 
Let us refer to the hearings. Turn to page 804. It seems to 
me, after one has read the hearings, the subcommittee was 
rather exercised over the deficiency although in the end the 
discussion centered around the failure of the spending agency 
to take the committee into its confidence. Reading between 


the lines, I assumed the members of the subcommittee felt 
by reducing the cunount allocated com and cotton, the avail¬ 
able amount would have been sufficient. The amount of the 
reduction would have been so small it would not have been 
noticeable. True, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can¬ 
non! said, more farmers took advantage of the law than they 
did the previous year, but surely, with the vast number of 
employees and agents there should be some way to learn how 
many farmers Intend to come in. I am fully aware of the 
interest of those who represent rural districts in parity pay¬ 
ments, and I have no desire to criticize any officials admin¬ 
istering this law, but I submit, in view of the hearings, my 
comment was Justified. 

As part of my remarks I include part of the hearings 
dealing with this subject: 

Mr. Caxnon. Now, Mr. Evans, what Is ths amount of the deficit? 

Mr. Evans. It should be a little less than 410,000,000. 

Mr. Cannon. If you had made a proper computation, if you had 
been a little more accurate in your original estimates, you could 
have adjusted the payments to come within the $212,000,000 aUotted 
to you, cotUd you not? 

Mr. Evans. Well, we have two alternatives. 

Mr. Cannon. For example, I believe the amount allowed on cotton 
was 1.6, and what was It on corn? 

Mr. Evans. Eleven cents. 

Air. Cannon. By adjusting that to 1.6 or to 10.6 on com, you 
would have had ample funds, would you not? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Why was that not done? That was the Intention of 
Congress; you have voided the intention of Congress. 

Mr. Evans. As I say, we have two alternatives, Mr. Chairman. We 
have to set these rates a long time ahead, and we have to make a 
guess as to what the participation will be. Now, we can do one of 
two things: We can set the rates low enough so that we are sure 
we are on the safe side, or we can try to distribute all of thlsi 
money to the farmers by trying to set our rates as close to what 
they will turn out to be as humanly possible for us to guess, and 
in this particular case we are missing it by about 4 or 4^ percent. 

That is not a very wide miss in a big amount of this kind. If you 
take the figure over our total appropriations, the conservation plus 
the parity. It is less than 2 percent. 

Now, I would appreciate some advice from the committee, as to 
what you think the Administration should do. Should we set out 
and say, “Well, we will turn back 10 percent of this appropriation,*’ 
because we can easily do that, and we have done it in previous 
years. 

Mr. Cannon. We expect you to be a little more accurate. Ten 
million dollars out of $212,000,000 is a pretty wide guess. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 contend this quotation from the hearings 
does justify my remarks. 

The Weakness of the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, recent reports contained in 
many of our outstanding newspapers have shocked and 
appalled our people when it was made public that a large 
number of professional baseball players, who draw large 
salaries for the few months they are engaged in their profes¬ 
sion. have applied for, and are actually receiving, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance. In one of the recorded Instances a pro¬ 
fessional baseball player who draws an annual salary of 
$8,000 made application for, and is now receiving, this 
unemployment assistance under the law. 

It is quite apparent that such was not the Intent of the 
law; yet the provisions of this particular statute were no 
doubt hastily prepared, and the due and careful con^deration 
to which the preparation of this particular law was entitled 
was not given to it, and the provisions of It were made 
susceptible of an Interpretation which was not Intended by 
anyone. Great care should be exercised in the preparation 
of every law. It Is quite evident that the framers of the law 
did not Intend that professional baseball players, who draw 
large for a part season's services, i^ould come within 
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the provisions of the law and thereto he able to qualify for 
unemployment InsufMioe. The very regrettable thought 
which emanates frhm this practice, which should be rmiver* 
sally oondemned, is that any professkmal baseball player, 
who depends largely upon the public for his job, would take 
advantfkge ot the public and the taxpayers in such manner. 
Even thousdb the law is carelessly drawn, that class of our 
ciMasens Who are wen provided with a p<^tion and with a 
good salary should never take advantage of a poor law in 
order to enrich themselves. The public should evidence a 
strong protest against such a practice—one which will not 
be forgotten--4)ecause of such reprehensible conduct on the 
part of those who are not entitled, by any rule of the game, 
to draw unemployment Insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
rmarks in the Record and to include therein a well-written 
editorial which appeared in the Indianapolis Star of Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind., on Monday, January 29, 1940, which editorial 
f^ows; 


[From the Indianapolis Star of January 29, 1940] 

WEAK SPOTS IK OUR LAWS 

The news columns of the last few days Included 2 Items showing 
how far law may depart from common sense. Missouri reported 
that 10 professional baseball players in that State are ooUeotlng 
unemployment insurance. Some are on the rosters of the Kansas 
City American Association and of the St. Louis American Ijeague 
clubs. One of the players draws a salary of more than $8,000 for 
the season. Now he is getting $15 a week because he is not working, 
as provided in the unemployment insurance law. 

It is perfectly clear to meet people that the lawmakers bad no 
Intention of leaving such a loophole in the act. The unemployment 
insurance law was designed to tide over those who are out of work. 
It is supposed to benefit those who are In need of help and not to 
provide a hand-out to men who should be amply provided. The 
Missouri unemployment compensation commission Interpreted the 
law as sairlng plainly that the baUplayers are entitled to $15 a week. 
The law should be amended to say what the legislators intended. 

A Seattle woman was denied citizenship because she refused to 
take oath that she would bear arms for the United States in the 
event of a war. She, of course, is not entitled to much sympathy. 
No possible harm could have come to her by assenting to the regu¬ 
lation promise. A woman should not be required, however, to 
obligate herself to bear arms. She never will be called on for such 
service and the law should be amended to excuse women from 
making such a pledge. 

The applicant was bom and reared in this country and lost her 
American citt 2 sen 8 hip when she married a Norwegian. She returned 
to this country with her four children and sought reinstatement as 
a citizen. She said she was willing to be a nurse or do anything 
else in a war but fight. She knows, of course, that she would not 
have to fight but was obstinate and would not take the regulation 
oath. 


Tariff Politics and Trade Treaties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party for 
many years periodically and Ingenuously makes political and 
money capital of the tariff. When nothing remains for a 
complaint, shibboleth, party cause, or funds, that party in¬ 
variably falls back upon the tariff. The Democratic Party is 
not and never has been a party for a selfish few nor does it 
depend upon the tariff or its beneficial recipients for party 
funds. It does not believe in tariff sidiaidies so high as to 
create monopolies. It does b^eve in fair tariffs to protect 
the laboring man, the farmer, consumer, revenue, and the 
people as a whole. 

The question is often asked by the high-tariff advocates. 
Why does not the Democratic Party, now in control of the 
Government, repeal the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act If it be so 
contrary to best interests of all the people? The answer to 
that question is the Hull trade treaties are gradcmlly i^ng 
the fangs from that selfish, mischievous, and destructive act, 
truly a Frankenstein that cast our peofsAe adrift* demoraMied 
and Impoverished them, destroyed their foreign trade as well 


as their trade at home, and caused more lost, imemployment, 
misery, economic wreckage, than ever was caused by act at 
man i^r thereto. But It is known by some leaders that 
people easily forget. The Hull trade treaties are sslvaging 
from the debris of that act some of our trade, and gradually 
restoring to us a little of our foreign tracte, increasing our 
domestic trade, and putting us on a sound basis of recovery^ 

The slogan, **The American market for the Amerioan 
farmer,” is most alluring and intriguing. Let us reduce that 
to Its simple analysis and say, ”The State market for its own 
people,” “The county market fca: its own citizens,” and, to 
go further, let us be truly individualistic, rugged individuals, 
and deal with no one. Let us be individually self-sufficient. 
No, the American people are more intelligent today and may 
no longer be deceived 

I am most pleased that the unsehlsh women’s organiza¬ 
tions of America and the great Amerioan farm union are now 
vigorously endorsing and supporting the trade treaty program 
of that great American, Cordell Hull. I am also most gratified 
to learn that the unselfish molders of public opinion, men like 
Hon. William Allen White, of Kansas, a great Republican, 
who places the general welfare of all the people ahead of 
the welfare of a few, warns the hardened and unregenerated 
leaders of his party against opposing the trade treaties of 
Cordell Hun, a warrier bold, tempering the destructive effects 
of the Smoot-Hawley tariffs. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to print in the Record the following 
editorial from the pen and brain of that great American, Hon. 
William Allen White, of Emporia, Kans.: 


Amerloanfi might as well make up their minds to It, that the old 
Idea of a high protection, which was merely socialistic subsidizing 
of various Industries, Is impossible in the world economy as It 
stands today. Some tariff? Yes, but not log-rolling high tariffs, not 
the Smoot-Hawley bill. One of the things that brought about the 
depression was the Smoot-Hawley bill. The Gazette said so at the 
top of its lungs before the Smoot-Hawley law was finally formu¬ 
lated, while It was passing, and after it had become a law. That 
tariff law was an offense against economic stability not only in the 
United States but all over the world. It is one of the sad, terrible 
commentaries on the present Democratic administration that it has 
neglected so long to revise the Smoot-Hawley tariff law. 

The principle of reciprocal tariff to undo and offset the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff is entirely defensible upon the theory of our national 
economy. Of course, in any Congressman's district he can take 
counsel of his fears and vote against this tariff by scaring his con¬ 
stituents to death about the damage it will do to their local special 
industries. For instance, take cattle: The Increase of the percent of 
total imports of cattle—say 44 percent—^is frightening. But that 
44 percent increase is only 8 percent of the cattle inspected and 
probably about 5 percent of the beef actually consumed in the 
United States. That Is a small percent. It has not serloiisly affected 
the average annual price of cattle. 

We are fundamentaUy In disagreement with Governor Ratner and 
the Kansas Congressmen and Senators who opposed these Hull 
treaties. For these treaties surely strengthen our national economy. 
They certainly bring in more busineas and more money to the coun¬ 
try than they take out. Unless we see o\ar national economy as a 
whole and national prosperity as a unit, we never can recover. We 
can*t recover by patching up a hole here and plugging a hole there 
In our economy. We cannot recover unless we plan recovery on a 
Nation-wide scale. 

If, for instance, the farmers of Kansas are soared of these treaties 
because of what they will do to the farmer, the Kansas farmer 
should remember that the farmer will never be prosperous until the 
Nation as a whole has prospered also. These treaties certainly do 
work for national prosp^ty. If, when the treaties are in force, it 
is found that the farmers are bearing too much of the burden, 
which may easily be true, then subsidize the farmers directly. But 
don't stop the rise of national prosperity by timidity about Indi¬ 
vidual losses. If times are good, prices will be good everywhere. 

Another and most vital thing: The peace of the world depends 
first upon the Intemational flow of goods, to give all nations of 
good will access to raw materials; and, second, upon mutual eco¬ 
nomic h<fip among nations. Zoonomlc supematlonallsm has led the 
world Into war. Unless there can be among the civilized nations of 
the world some basis of negotiation whereby each nation can de¬ 
velop Its own economic strength under Its own pecuUer geography 
and In Its own economic position, there is ho hope for peace. Na¬ 
tional jealousy will keep on breeding International hates. 

Wars wiU succeed wars. In the peace conference which must 
follow this war American Influence can be potent in the etrugi^e for 
world peace. But we can serve the world only If America comes 
with a reputation for fairness to her neighbors now. Suppose we 
defeat these HuU treaties. What a pie-iaoed old hypocrite Uhda 
Sam will be at that conference, counseling other nations to give dp 
a little for the greater bleoslng of peace. Zn that hour when a 
lasting peace Is possible for w world we Shau be boimd and 
gagged by our own selfish isolationist polioies. Here in these HuU 
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reotprooftl treaties is the hope of the United Statee In helping to 
promote a just peace In the world. 

Without that Juat peace the tribulations of the last decade, 10 
terrible years of shudderlngunder the threat of war* will be with 
us for another generation, ^Is is no time for partisan talk of local 
advantage. The prosperity of our Nation depends upon the peace 
of the world. If America cannot take the larger view, the hope of 
the world Is blasted. Our civilization cannot go forward along Its 
appointed evolutionary way amid the atmosphere of International 
envy and the hates that grow where nations are oppressed in 
economic poverty. 

The Republican Party Is going to make a sad mistake if It goes 
Into this campaign on an old-fashioned high-tariff platform policy. 
The Hull idea theoretically is right. Maybe he is not implementing 
It with the best Instruments. But certainly he is expounding a 
principle that will work. It will be better for the Republicans to 
help him make his plan workable than to try to defeat his prin¬ 
ciple. 

In the meantime, no warrior bold with spurs of gold ever went 
more bravely to the fray than Cordell Hull is going into this fight. 


Pending Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January Bl, 1940 


T.ffTT E R PROM W. HARVEY HYKES, WAYNESBORO, PA. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the following letter from Mr. 
W. Harvey Hykes, Waynesboro, Pa.: 

I read In some farm papers that we can expect some changes in 
the present farm legislation. Some writers talk of crop Insurance, 
some talk of ever-normal granary to hold surplus crops In good 
crop years for use In poor crop years. They also talk of market 
control and crop control and the nile this fall in Kansas was to 
sow only 50 percent of the regular amount of land to wheat and 
then pay the farmer not to crop the other 50 percent. 

I can’t see that they have done anything yet to do the farmer 
much good. I will try to write a few of my thoughts about helping 
the farmer, I say put the tariff on United States farm products 
high enough to keep foreign products out and then set a price on 
our products high enough to give the farmer cost of production and 
a reasonable profit. I will take wheat, for example. I say give the 
farmer $1 per bushel at threshing time, and that Is a set price. 
But then to encourage the farmer to hold some of his wheat off 
the market till later in the year, make the price $1 per bushel for the 
months of June and July and 2 cents a bushel more each month. 
That would run to $1.10 for December or $1.20 for May (next year). 
That would give the farmer 2 cents a month for storage. Then the 
farmer would know Just how much he would get if he held his 
wheat a few months. He would be sure of $1 a bushel, plus 2 cents 
a month for storage, or $1^20 in the month of May. That method 
would serve as normal granary for 1 year. 

Now, to prevent too much wheat from going to market, Instead 
of paying the farmer not to produce, I say let him produce as much 
as he wants but don’t let him market more than a certain amount. 
Take a York County farmer that usually produces from 500 to 1,600 
bushels of wheat a year. That would give him about a 1,000-buBheI 
average. So we will let that farmer market 1,000 bushels of wheat 
every year at $1. But in a good season, with a few extra acres, he 

g reduces 1,600 bushels. Well, that is Just fine for that farmer. 

[e is allowed to sell 1,000 bushels at $1 and he has left over 600 
bushels of wheat. He is sure be can get $1 for that if he keeps it 
till next year In good, dry condition. He knows Just what to do 
and what to expect. He knows he will have 600 bushels of old 
wheat he can sell for $1 per bushel and maybe his crop will be short 
of the average so he would still have his full quota to sell. This 
could apply to any or all crops—cotton or tobacco, Just the same. 

You know that a little surplus in a lot of farmers’ hands would 
be a good asset to the farmers. It would be produce that could be 
sold at a good price 1 year hence, and look what a credit it would 
he to our Nation to know that ohr farmers had a surplus of grain 
and cotton on hand always worth a standard price of $1 per bushel 
for wheat and prices for cotton accordingly. 

I can’t see why we farmers can’t have a standard price for our 
produce Just the same as other people in other lines of business. 
The storekeeper sells his goods at a profit. All officeholders get an 
established price. You know what you will get a year as a Oon- 

S essman and all laborers have a regular price. The average day 
borer gets $4 for an 8-hour day and that is regular, day in and 
day out, year after year. But the farmer has no surety of any¬ 
thing—not even the weather. Give the farmer a set price for 
wheat—then the farmer wUl know Jiast what to oroect. The miller 
will know Just what the price of wheat will be the year round so 
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he won*t have any price changes to w o r r y about. Give the farmer 
a standard price and let him produce all he wants, but only l^t 
him market his regular quota at a good price, and then let him 
create his own ever-normal granary and crop insurance, which wUl 
not cost the Government so many millions as these other new 
A. A. A. has been doing. 

X can’t see why in the heck the farmer can’t be favored In a 
fixed price. In the fall of 1937 Kansas farmers sowed wheat which 
was worth on the market $1.20 per bushel and this fall of 1Q38 the 
wheat produced from that $1J20 wheat was sold at 60 cents. 1 know 
of farmers who have wheat to sell, but the price is around 60 cents. 
Their seed cost $1.20 per bushel and labor and gas for power and 
implements were high. So, right now, if a farmer has wheat to sell, 
he doesn't know if it will pay him to hold it any longer or not. 
He doesn’t know anything about the price of his produce. Of 
course, 1 am more Interested in wheat than any other products, 
but the same would hold good in other products. But I, as a wheat 
farmer, would be too glad to have a standard price of $1 per bushel 
at threshing time and 2 cents a bushel more each month for storage 
till May would make $lu30, and then go back to $1 again at thresh¬ 
ing time and to control the supply. I say allow each farmer to 
market his allotted amount and make him hold his surplus over 
to next year at the regular price of $1. That woxild create the ever- 
normal granary and crop Insurance without any expense to our 
Government. 

Well, I will stop writing this foolish idea, but I hope something 
will be done to help the farmer. The principle of curtailing 
production is discouraging and injurious, so, if any change In the 
farm program comes to your consideration I ask you to use your 
best Judgment to advise what should be done. 

Yours very truly, 

W. Harvey Hykis. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL W. SHAPER, OP MICHIGAN, AT THB 
ANNUAL McKINLEY CLUB BANQUET. CANTON, OHIO, JANU¬ 
ARY 27, 1940 


Mr. SECCOMBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to include a portion of a speech by my col¬ 
league the gentleman from Michigan, Hon. Paul W. Shafer, 
at the annual McKinley Club banquet, held Saturday, January 
27, at Canton, Ohio. Mr. Shafer's speech, in part, follows: 

It is always a great prlvlllge for me to pay a tribute to our mar¬ 
tyred President, William McKinley. It Is a pleasure also because 
I think of all the Presidents who have ever occupied the Whit© 
House he was perhaps the gentlest, the kindest, the quietest, and 
the one whose sincerity and earnestness marked every hour of every 
day of his Christian life. He was a man who took his deep faith 
in Christianity into the White Hoiise with him, and who exercised 
It in every act of his official career up to the day when he became 
the victim of a misguided assassin. 

No more beautiful chapter in American history of the private 
lives of her great and Illustrious is to be found than in the gentle, 
beautiful, untiring devotion that William McKinley gave to his 
invalid wife during those days when he was at the head of the 
Government of his nation. 

Although he was a genuinely great statesman, a man of real 
vision, forceful, courageous, and decisive at a time when he had to 
pilot his nation through a conflict with a foreign power, yet so 
gentle and patient and beautiful was his nature that he is remem¬ 
bered by posterity today more for those qualities than for his 
qualities of statesmanship and determination in national affairs. 

It is singularly appropriate that we are today celebrating Presi¬ 
dent MoICinley’s birthday, because the question of reciprocal trade 
is now one of the important issues before the Congress. 

There has been a studied effort on the part of the administration 
and its spokesmen to endeavor to force the Republican Members of 
the Congress into a position of opposing the whole principle of 
trade reciprocity between nations. The Republicans do not pro¬ 
pose to be forced into such a position, because the Republican Party 
is traditionally the party of reciprocity. 

WiUiam McKinley himself was one of the chief exponents of 
reoiproolty. Listen to what he said the day befen'e the assassin’s 
bulfet out him down at Buffalo, N. Y., in the last speech he ever 
made. * • • 

”By sensible tarade agreements which will not Interrupt our home 
production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. 
A systm which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is 
manifestly essential to the continued and mpful growth of our 
export trade. • • * 
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**What we produce beyond our domeitto ooxiemnpfcion must have 
a vent abroad. The exoeet must be relieved through a foreign out¬ 
let and we should sdl everywhere we can and buy wherever the 
buying wUl enlarge our sales and production, and thereby make a 
greater demand for home labor. 

**The period of exclusiveness Is past. The expansion of our trade 
and eommeroe Is the pressing problems. Commercial wars are un¬ 
profitable. A pohoy of good will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Beclmroclty treaties are in harmony with the 
Spirit of the times. Measures of retaliation are not.*' 

That passage, from the speech of President McKinley, If it 
stopped there, would cheer the heart of a new dealer. But let 
us on one more sentence and see what else this great exponent 
of both the tanir and reciprocity said. 

"If, perchance, some of out tariffs are not longer needed for 
revenue or to micourage and protect our Industries at home, why 
should tihey not be emplo 3 red to extend and promote our markets 
abroad?" 

Now what did Mr. McKinley mean by that? 

If you wlU read his tariff speeches and his own exposition of his 
forelgn-tr^e policy, you will find that while he favored reciprocity, 
while he said, in so many words, that, "We must not repose in 
fancied security that we can forever seU everything and buy little 
or nothing.** He at no time ever said that we should turn over to 
foreign producers any part of the American market which could be 
served by our own agricultural and manufacturing Industries. 

Indeed, he said further, **We should take from our customers such 
of their products as we can use without harm to our Industries 
and labor.'* 

Despite the efforts of the present administration to force the 
Republicans Into the position of opposing the principle of reci¬ 
procity. we Republicans are standing fast on the very ground upon 
which stood WUliam McKinley. 

We Republicans do not oppose the principle of reciprocity, but 
we do oppose the New Deal method and program of reciprocal-trade 
treaties that are willing to trade off and give away the American 
markets that belong to the Amerloan farmer and the American 
workingman through a generallssatlon of all concessions and ad¬ 
vantages to all countries, except Germany, made in every treaty 
with each country; even those countries that are actually dis¬ 
criminating against us in the very hour in which we are ^tul- 
tou&ly handing them these trade advantages over our own farmers 
and our own wage earners. 

Perhaps I have gone further Into the question of redprocal-trade 
policies than I meant to on this occasion, when my intention was to 
pay the warmest tribute of which I am capable to a man whose 
life, both private and public. I have admired since I was a boy. 

I want, in closing, to say that the private and public career of 
William MoSanley will stand as an example of the highest Ideal of 
American manhood and American statesnmnshlp—gentle, patient, 
loving, yet firm and Immovable for the right, so long as history shall 
relate the lives and deeds of men. It is my pleasure and my priv¬ 
ilege and my honor to pay this tribute to this illustrious son of the 
State of Ohio. WUliam McKinley. 
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hope that this legkdktloii wUl not pass. Z believe that tba pfu- 
vlslons of section 8 of the Claym Act, llmltlm Interlomiif 
relatlonsblps between the boards and offtolal staffs of financlsS 
metltutlons, should be amended only In the way of further Ihnlo 
tatlons and not in the direction of so-oaUed hberaltty. 1 be* 
lieve such restnotions are dlstinotly In the pubUc interest and 
their validity rests upon the broad prlndple wSU stated by Henry 
M. Dawes when he was Comptroller of the Ourrenoy: 

"A man cannot serve two masters, and a trustee who will act 
for two oonfliotlng intereste le ipso facto Incompetent elthsr 
mentally or moraUy." 

It is said that institutions where such relatlonsh^ exist Should 
be allowed further time to a^uet themselves. In point at fact, 
they have had ample time. They were given abundant warning 
by the Banking Act of 1033 and the Banldng Act of 1088, by 
various rullx^ of the Reserve Board since 1038, and by the recent 
veto of the President. Any bank which has not put its house in 
order can probably be relied upon to adopt the same shilly¬ 
shallying policy between now and 1044. 

What I have just said has been proved by our experience here In 
New Haven. Four out of our five clearing-house banks had such 
interlocking directorships but In every Instance the situation was 
cured at the annual elections which took place last week. I am 
Informed that the same purifying process took place with the 
banks In Hartford and In other cities. In other words, those banks 
which attempted In good faith to carry out the provlsione of the 
law fotmd no difficulty in doing so. It seems to me that It Is dis¬ 
tinctly \mfalr to banking institutions which have cleared their 
skirts In good faith that banks which have fought a xieeded reform 
to the last minute should t)e given what both groups will regard 
as an advantage. 

It has been said that during the banking crisis there were cer¬ 
tain banks permitted to reorganise or permitted to reopen upon 
the distinct understanding that certain specified Individuals would 
join their boards of directors and that It is unfair now that those 
specified directors should have to withdraw. I do not doubt that 
there are a few such instances but they are extremely few and a 
very small number of them should not be permitted to outweigh 
the very much larger general public Interest. 

It has also been said that there are communities where It is 
extremely difficult to get enough directors for the several institu¬ 
tions if Interlocking directorships are prohibited. Speaking very 
bluntly. I do not believe It. Trace these alleged specific oases down 
to actualities and you will find that the Individuals in queetlon do 
not want to let go and that the statement that there are not 
enough good men Is pure rationalization. There are relatively few 
boards of directors which would not function Just as well if the 
numbers were reduced. Speaking very broadly, the banks, them¬ 
selves, would be better off to add more younger men to their 
boards of directors and communities would be better off if more 
younger men In their midst were more familiar with the problems 
that face the banks. To my mind, the reluctance of bankers, 
where it exists, to acquiesce in the general movement toward free¬ 
ing financial institutions from, what seem to me. the manifest 
evils of Interlocking directorships is largely due to Inertia. More 
specifically, there is an understandable but regrettable unwilling¬ 
ness to appraise candidly the situation in Individual banks because 
of the reluctance to have a sound general rule applied when It 
happens to hit one's own Institution. 

TO save foolish duplication of dictation, I am taking the liberty 
of sending this same letter to Senator Malonxt and to Senator 
Danahxb. 

Sincerely yours, 


Thomas M. Steels. 


Why South Dakota’s Rural Credits Failed 


LETTER FROM A OONSnTUBNT 


Mr. HEL^NLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked unanimous 
consent to revise my remarks and include therein a very 
interesting letter on Interlocking directorates sent to me hy a 
distinguished banker from my own home town of New Haven, 
Conn* I am sure that the subject is of Interest to every one 
In the Congress and in the country. 

The letter Is as follows: 

Tbx Fnunr Nat»3Kal Bamk and Tatrstr Co. or New Raven, 

New Haven, Com., January is, 1940. 

Hon. Jammi a. SiUMXjnr, 

Uember of House of Representatives, 

Washmyton, D. C, 

Dear Me. Braklbt: I have notioad by the newepapers that Sen¬ 
ator Olaee haa vetntrodueed a blU eubatantlaUy in the iatm ve¬ 
toed by Preaklent Rooeevelt a few montha ago, which would ex¬ 
tend until 1844 Interlocking directoiehlpa between financial 
inatltutiona now lawfully exlatlng, but which will become unlaw¬ 
ful on February i of the current year, tmleea such extenalon is 
granted by Kkmgems, 

While this la probably the first time in my life when I have 
disagreed rtmdamentaUy wim Senator Olsee, Z do very Esnoh 
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LEADEB OP JANUARY 20, 1040 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remaxks in the Record, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, 6. Dak., for January 
29 , 1940 : 

IFtom the Sioux Fails <S. Dak.) Daily Argua-Leader of January SS* 

1940} 

WHY aOXTTXr DAKOTA'S BUXAL CBSDXTS fAZUffi 
Minnehaha County R^;>ubUoana heard an interesting statement 
last week from Millard Scott, director of the South Dakota rural 
credits department, oonoeming State aooiaUsm* 
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Times and bad managementi be said, were not alone to blame for 
the Insolvency of the department now under his direction. Gov¬ 
ernment simply can’t succeed in business, he explained. 

"When government steps in where private btisiness fears to tread,” 
Scott told his listeners, ’’the taxpayers are going to find themselves 
soon carrying a burden.” 

The history of the rural-credits department has been reviewed so 
often that It Is not necessary to cite much In explanation at this 
time. Bufllce It to say that its promoters said It would be a won¬ 
derful boon to the farmers and that ”lt won’t cost the tai^ayers a 
cent.” 

Today the taxpayers are counting their costs In millions of dollars. 
Before the liquidation Is completed the total loss may be in the 
neighborhood of $^,000,000 or $40,000,000. 

On paper, as the promoters originally figured It, no such financial 
calamity was In prospect. The State would borrow the money at a 
specified amount and lend it to farmers at a figure stifflclently higher 
to cover the overhead expenses. 

They didn’t give consideration In their paper calculations to the 
bad loans that would be made and to the influence that politics 
would have in Its operation. 

Now we know about these things, however. We realize that per¬ 
sons with poor farms and some political pull found It comparatively 
easy to unload their properties on the State. Some persons elimi¬ 
nated bad loans in a somewhat similar fashion by turning them over 
to the State department. 

That Is of the past, though, and the Job today is to complete the 
department’s liquidation and to remember the lesson the experience 
has provided. 

Scott has been doing good work In disposing of the department's 
lands. Many sales were made In 1939 and many more are In prospect 
for 1940. 

The charge is made, of course, that some lands are sold at bargain 
prices. This may be true. Yet everyone has an opportunity to bid 
for them and to overthrow any bid that has been made by a higher 
one. 

It Is easy to fall Into the habit of assuming that we should wait 
and wait for an upturn In farm prices. But those with long mem¬ 
ories can recall that such a cry was sounded in 1927 and 1928, when 
the liquidation of the department began. It was so vigorous. In fact, 
that little effort was applied to the business of selling lands promptly. 
Now we realize that a good sales program at that time would have 
been to our advantage. 

We m\ist remember that It costs the State money each and every 
year to maintain the department. The longer the lands are retained 
the higher price we must receive to balance the costs. 

So it is better to take a low bid now than to wait for an indefinite 
prospect of a better one In the future. 

Scott, we hope, continues to push his campaign for quick action 
on the liquidation of the lands. It would be unfortunate, Indeed, 
If he should be sidetracked from his objectives as some of his 
predecessors have been. 


Elimination of Stream Pollution 
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EDITORIALS PROM THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I Insert the following editorials from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer on the subject of the elimination of stream pollu¬ 
tion, 

As the people of Cincinnati and the surrounding territory 
are dependent upon the Ohio River and other highly polluted 
streams afl the source of their water supply, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer recognizes that its readers are tremendously in¬ 
terested in the elimination of stream pollution and the prac¬ 
tical solution of this problem, which means so much to their 
future health and happiness. ‘ 

The editorials are as follows; 

[Prom the Cincinnati Enquirer of June 20, 1939] 

TO SPORTSMSN 

A comprehensive attack upon the grave problem of stream pollu¬ 
tion oy the States In cooperation with the Federal Government 
awaits only the approval of the House of Representatives and the 
President. The Barkley-Spence bill, approved by both Houses of 
Congress last session and passed at this session by the Senate, 
provides an Ideal vehicle for antipollution action. 

At this Juncture, however, the Izaak Walton League Is striving 
to revive an old fallacy—^that a stronger bill is neoessary to do 
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the Job. Strenuous efforts are being made to convince Members of 
the House of Representatives that the Federal Government should 
thrust the States aside and force an Immediate remedy of the 
situation. 

This Is precisely the argument which has maintained the status 
quo for years while Individuals and organizations have sought to 
accomplish action. This is the line of reasoning which has frus¬ 
trated the enactment of a Federal stream-purification blU to date; 
preserved a status quo of pollution whlon taxes the abilities of 
chemists in their effort to supply residents of the Ohio Valley with 
potable drinking water. 

The alternative to the Barkley-Spence bill Is a highly controver¬ 
sial measure of doubted constitutionality and of even more widely 
doubted practicability. Experience In Congress has demonstrated 
that It does not command a majority of support. It Is, for the 
most part, only a means of obstructing action on the Barkley- 
Spence bill, which represents the best thought and agreement of 
the active ^nsors of stream purification among the States and In 
the Federal Government. 

It Is not merely a matter of “half a loaf Is better than none,” 
even though the futility of the so-called stronger bill has been 
demonstrated. Actually, the Barkley-Spence bill is the more prac¬ 
tical, the more likely to produce actual results. It provides for 
action, not long-drawn-out cohort litigation, and it seeks accom¬ 
plishment In a way most likely to succeed through cooperation of 
the States and the Federal Government. 

Sportsmen worthy of the name should not permit themselves to 
be regimented Into a position antagonistic to the welfare of millions 
of people. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of June 30, 1939] 

PRACTICAL PURIFICATION 

A few years ago the prospect for the purification of our rivers 
seemed hopeless. But the last 6 years has shown such an Improve¬ 
ment that If Congress acts to pass the Barkley-Spence legislation 
the future will be very bright. 

The period from 1932 to the end of 1937 demonstrated that local 
effort with grants-ln-ald from the Federal Government Increased 
sewage-disposal facilities nearly 76 percent. In 1982 only 21,000,000 
people living In urban commuitles treated their wastes. By the end 
of 1987, 37,000,000 of them were discharging their wastes through 
treatment plants. That Is over one-half of the urban population. 

Existing official estimates indicate that by 1941 over three-fourths 
of city dwellers can stop polluting their adjacent waters. This 
will require something like half a billion dollars by the former 
method of local construction aided by Government loans or con¬ 
tributions. 

Though this does not Include all Industrial wastes, it Is reassur¬ 
ing that a few million dollars have already cleared up one-fourth 
of the sulfurlc-acld load of 4,000,000 tons on the Potomac-Ohlo 
watershed. 

With such encouraging news, which does not include much con¬ 
struction in the last year and a half, it is the irony of paradox 
that attempts are being made to defeat this progress, and the 
opposition comes not from polluters so much as from a few spokes¬ 
men for the Izaac Walton League and similar organizations. These 
demand a bill which would empower the Federal Government to 
bring suit against individual cities and businesses to enforce an 
ill-defined purity In streams. 

Such legislation, very likely unconstltutioncd and so fraught 
with controversy as to lodge Indefinitely In the courts, might stall 
the work of purification for years. 

With such marked progress from the already proved process of 
local effort with national aid. It should be evident which Is the 
practical method. 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of August 26, 1939] 

THE RIVER PERIL 

The dimensions of the Ohio River pollution peril are Indicated 
In a dispatch from Louisville, where city, county, and State 
health authorities have warned bathers that the river Is "heavily 
charged” with organisms menacing to health. Tests showed the 
presence of as many as 1,000,000 bacilli coll to each 100 cubic 
centimeters of water tested, according to the Louisville Com¬ 
missioners of Sewerage. 

The "safe average” fixed by the United States Public Health 
Service Is 5,000 bacilli coll In each 100 cubic centimeters of water. 
Thus, at Louisville, Ohio River water Is Just 200 times as heavily 
charged with organisms as the tolerable limit. 

United States Public Health Service tests below Cincinnati have 
shown between one and five million bacilli coll in each 100 cubic 
centimeters of water, or from 200 to 1,000 times the “safe” aver¬ 
age of pollution. This reflects, of course, the immediate result of 
discharging into the river the untreated sewage from a metro¬ 
politan district of 600,000 people. Though hampered as It is by 
chemicals and Industrial wastes, the Ohio River manages to exert 
some self-purifying action as Its water travels a hundred miles or so. 

Cincinnati Is both an offender and offended against In the mat¬ 
ter dt pollution, of course, as are virtually all of the river cities 
under present circumstances. Annually, the peaks of pollution, as 
measured at the Cincinnati waterworks, grow higher. 

Modem filtration and purification methods have been equal so 
far to the l^mendous task of rendering fit to drink water so 
heavily charged with organisms, but the situation is as dangerous 
M it is revolti^. The Ohio Valley must Insist that Oongxm la 
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January delay no lonaer In tiio enactment of the Barkley-e^^enoe 
antlHstream**p6Uution mil* to pave the way for remedial action at 
the earlleat momeat* 

[From the OincUmatl Enquirer of October 81, 1089] 

Otm NOBLl BIVER 

ihe Oountem de Ohamhnm, in her history of Cincinnati, mys 
that she knows of no river view '*more majestic than that great 
double curve sweeping between the harmonlotis lines of the Ken¬ 
tucky hills and the steeple-crowned peak of Mount Adams/' 

Indeed, It Is glorious. But the countess is candidly truthful, tor 
Idle adds that It is only distance which Is enchanting. When you 
deecend to Its banks the spell is broken. Then jrou realize how 
we have abused our noble river. Along our dty front you can see 
the sewers emptying into It. 

Of course, as a veracious chronicler the countess could say no 
less. She is still a young woman. We tnist she will live long 
enough to see the Ohio restored to Its pristine purity. In some 
future and revised edition of her work, we sincerely wish she will 
be able to say that the waters of the Ohio are sweet and whole¬ 
some—^that boys and girls can swim In them and be unafraid. We 
trust that In a triumphant chapter she will be able to tell of the 
victorious battle against pollution. Then the Ohio will not only 
be splendid when seen at a distance; there will be no disenchant¬ 
ment when you come down from the hilltops and stand upon Its 
shores. 

[Prom the Cincinnati Enquirer of January 19, 1940] 

AND NOW K15NTUCKY 

Alert to their responsibilities, Oov. Keen Johnson and other offi¬ 
cials of Kentucky have announced that they will support early 
ratification of the Ohio Valley Stream Piiriflcation Compact. The 
State health commissioner, Dr. Arthur T. McCormack, has empha¬ 
sized the importance of the compact, which was Introduced In the 
Kentucky Legislature by Representative Henry T. Ward, of Paducah. 

With ILentucky squared off for action, the effective date of the 
compact draws nearer. Last year, while the Kentucky Oeneral 
Assembly was not in session, the program of interstate action 
against stream pollution was approved by the Legislattxres of 
Indiana, Ohio, Ulinols, New York, and West Virginia. The inter¬ 
state antipollution front will be complete with the addition of 
Kentucky. Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

The scheduled elght-State compalgn against pollution, which will 
enforce minimum standards of stream purification, is being widely 
cited as an example of effective Interstate cooperation. In opera¬ 
tion the compact will serve Ideally as an Instrument of local 
action against river pollution. 

The Ohio River Valley presents what Is regarded as the foremost 
pollution problem in the Nation, from the standpoint of scope, 
severity, and number of persons affected. In the light of condi¬ 
tions, the sooner and more comprehensive the effort to purify the 
river and Its tributaries the better, It Is up to the States, Individ¬ 
ually and collectively, to demonstrate their willingness and their 
ability to combat pollution. The open avenue before th^ Is the 
Ohio Valley Stream Purification Compact. 


Workers Dropped From W. P. A, in Accordance 
With the 18-Month Provision in the 1939 Relief 
Act 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I include the following sum¬ 
mary and report issued by the Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration, Division of Research: 

Sttmmaxt 

In July and August more than 775,000 Work Projects Administra¬ 
tion project workers were dropped from their jobs In accordance 
with the IS-month provision of the 1989 Relief Act. A survey 
covering more than 188,000 of these workers, in 23 large and repre¬ 
sentative cities, disclosed that 8 to 4 weeks after their lay-off 7.0 
percent were employed in private jobs. In November a second inter¬ 
view with the same group showed that 2 to 8 months after dismissal 
12.7 percent, or fewer than 100,000 of the 778,000 workers, were 
employed in private Industry. In Industrial centers like Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Clnoinnatl» Detroit, and Birmingham, the proportion 
with jobs was about 1 in 6; In 8 of the 2S cities It was about 
1 in 10. 

l%e discharged Work Projects Administration w o r ke rs have not 
benefited to any great extent from the industrial recovery this fall; 
they aia not the first to be hired when bustness tooproves. ~ 


ployers tend genersUy to recall workers recently laid off, most of 
whom have not yet been forced to se^ assistance. When there are 
eight to ten mlUion persons seeking work, Work Projects Adminis¬ 
tration and relief workers, with their longer periods of unemploy¬ 
ment, have to wait. 

Slightly more than half of the 12.7 percent who were currently 
employed were earning as muoh as or more than their former Work 
Projects Administration ^ject wage. Most of these workers would 
undoubtedly have left Work Projects AdmlrUstratlon voluntarUy, 
since every month 100,000 or more Work Projects Administration 
workers leave of their own volition In order to accept private em¬ 
ployment at wages which permit a minimum standard of Uvii^. 
The others who were employed, some 45,000 of the lald-off workers, 
were earning less than their former Work Projects Administration 
project wages. These workers were receiving substandard wages or 
working at part-time jobs. 

By November considerably more than half of the separated woHc- 
ers were again dependent on public assistance. About a fourth 
were back on Work Projects Administration, and more than a fourth 
were on local relief rolls. Large numbers were living on Federal 
surplus commodities, because in many areas no local relief is avail¬ 
able for empl 03 rable cases. 

Others, unable to find jobs or to secure public assistance, were 
dependent upon misceUaneous sources of income, or were without 
any income whatever. The small earnings of secondary-family 
members, categorical aid received by other members of the family, 
the assistance of friends and relatives—^theee means had to suffice 
to support large numbers of separated workers. Approximately 
100,000 of all those cut off received no income during the 2 weeks 
before they were Interviewed. Borne were living on savings from 
earlier short-lived jobs or on credit extended by grocers; others were 
forced to sell personal property or even to beg for left-over and 
imsalable food. 

The decrease in appropriations necessitated reductions in Work 
Projects Administration employment quotas at the time these lay¬ 
offs were being made. Hence, only about a fourth of the separated 
workers had gone back to Work Projects Administration 2 to 8 
months later, though many more had been recertified as eligible for 
reemployment. Difficulties In assignment meant also that relatively 
few of those who had been awaiting assignment could be put on as 
replacements; It is probable that by mid-November less than half 
of the vacancies left by those laid off in accordance with the 18- 
month provision had been filled by new workers. 

Federal Works Aosnct, 

Work ProjecU Administration, DitHsion of Research. 


Workers Dropped From W. P. A. nsr Accordance With the 18-Montk 
Provision in the 1939 Relief Act 

In accordance with the provision in the 1989 Relief Act which 
forbids continuous employment of certified workers on W. P. A. 
projects for longer than 18 months, more than 776,000 workers were 
dropped from W. P. A. employment during July and August. The 
proportion cut off was In some areas greater than two-fifths of all 
those employed on July 1, and for the coimtry as a whole was 
nearly one-third. 

To learn how the workers had been affected by these lay-offs, 
the W. P. A, Division of Research conducted surveys In 23 large 
and representative cities distributed throughout the country. 
The workers were interviewed about 3 weeks after their lay-off, 
and those not reassigned to W. P. A. by the end of 2 to 3 months 
were again Interviewed In November. The survey covered a total of 
more than 138,000 workers, or nearly one-fifth of all those sepa¬ 
rated for this reason. Table 1 shows the cities where the study 
was conducted and the number of workers included. 

THE rmsT interview 

These lay-offs brought immediate widespread distress to thou¬ 
sands of workers and their families. In many cases children had 
to be kept home from school for want of food and clothing; small 
insurance policies were lost; and It was no longer possible to pay 
for needed medical care. When Interviewed about 3 weeks after 
their lay-off, 7.6 percent were employed In private Industry, of 
whom considerably more than half were earning less than the 
W. P. A. security wage. Of all those laid off, almost half reported 
no cash income whatever for the 2 weeks prior to the time they 
were Interviewed, and 90 percent received lees Income from all 
sources than they had previously earned on W. P. A. Twenty 
percent of those laid off had been granted direct relief. None had 
been reemployed by W. P. A., because the act required that they be 
separated from project employment for at least 30 days. 

THE SECOND INTERVIEW 

The situation of the dismissed workers was examined again in 
November In order to find out whether they had substantially 
bettered their condition several months after separation from 
W. P. A. It was found that the great majCKlty had not been bene¬ 
fited by the Improvement in general economic conditions which 
occurred this autumn. In November, 12.7 percent of those laid 
off had private employment, 28A percent wore on local relief rolls, 
and 26«7 percent had been reassigned to W. P. A. (table 1). Of 
those not reassigned to W. P. A«, 77.2 percent had total Inoomes 
which were smaller than their previous earnings on W, P. A. 
(table 8). 

FaOF OB W Ol f OUXaXMTLT EMPLOTV 

The study indicates that of the 775,000 wor k ers laid off in July 
and August fewer than 100,000 had Jobs by the end of November, 
otties such as Olevi^and and Buffalo, where industry has been 
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Stimulated by war orders, and In Detroit, where automobile manu- 
factiiring was seasonally active, about 1 out ol every 6 of the 
workers had a private Job. In Jacksonville the proportion employed 
was less than X In X4, and In Boston. Milwaukee, and Denver was 
about 1 In 11 (table 1). Although the workers Interviewed had 
made persistent efforts to find jobs, in the vast majority of in¬ 
stances no work was to be found. One young man, experienced as 
a welders helper, says, **1 leave at 6:30 in the mornings and come 
back about 1 o'clock. I’ve been to every Junk yard and every shop. 
You can ask for work, but they won’t ^ve it to you. They say, 
*We don’t need nobody today.* Some places wop’t even talk to you 
about It. They see you coming and holler, ‘We don’t need nobody, 
boyr ” 

When eight to ten million persons are seeking work, employers 
have their pick of workers. Their preference usually follows the 
principle of "last flred, first hired.” In the main it is the recently 
unemployed, those who have not ytft been forced to seek relief, who 
are the first to get Jobs when biislness Improves. W. P. A. and 
relief workers, with their longer periods of unemployment, have to 
wait. The return ol W. P. A. workers to private employment re¬ 
quires a reemplojrment program adapted to the current employment 
policies ol industry. Many surveys have demonstrated that Indi¬ 
vidual qualifications, training, geographical differences In employ¬ 
ment opportunities, and in the demand lor specific skills must be 
taken into account if such programs are to be effective. 

CHARACTER OF THE JOBS 

At the time of the November interviews only 6.7 percent of all 
workers separated because ol the 18-month provision were employed 
In private Jobs which paid as much as their former W. P. A. Jobs. 
Most of these workers would xmdoubtedly have been Included In 
the normal W. P. A. turn-over to private employment, since each 
month more than 100,000 workers leave W. P. A. voluntarily to accept 
private employment at wages which permit a minimum standard of 
living. 

The others who were employed—6 percent of all the workers laid 
off, or about 45.000 workers—were earning less than their former 
W. P. A. project wages; in many instances a great deal less. To cite 
but two examples ol low earnings from among many, one man 
selling fountain pens at a profit of 10 cents a pen made $2 in 2 
weeks, and a huckster peddling vegetables In his home-made push¬ 
cart reported earnings of about 16 cents a day. 

Variations In earnings from city to city reflect the different wage 
standards prevailing in various parts of the country. Average wages 
were found to be relatively high in Milwaukee, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Detroit, and lowest in the southern cities. In Fort Worth, for 
example, average weekly earnings were $6; in Nashville, $7.27; and 
In the Industrial city of Birmingham they were $8.82. For the 23 
cities combined earnings of those workers who were employed aver¬ 
aged $17.22. More than one-fifth were earning less than $10 per 
week (table 2). 

The temporary nature of much of this work is shown by the fact 
that 10 percent of those who were currently employed had been 
working for less than a week. Now, with winter coming on, oppor¬ 
tunities for odd jobs are decreasing. As a skilled painter said, who 
had been picking up enough 1- and 2-day Jobs to keep his family 
supplied vrtth groceries, "I got one day last week and none this 
week, and you can't live 2 weeks on 1 day.” 

THOSE DEPENDENT UPON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Unable to find Jobs of any kind, most of the dismissed workers 
again sought public aid, endeavoring to get back on W. P. A. or to 
get onto local direct relief rolls. Two or three months after they 
were separated 26.7 percent had been reemployed on W. P. A. 
projects and 28.4 percent were receiving local relief (table 1). Thus 
considerably more than half the workers were again dependent 
upon public aid. In areas where local relief was relatively adequate 
the proportion receiving these forms of public assistance was ordi¬ 
narily as high as 60 to 70 percent. The proportion was highest In 
Milwaukee, where almost 80 percent were either back on W. P. A. 
or were receiving local relief. 

Inasmuch as practically all of those who reapplied were In need, 
the proportion reemployed by W. P. A. would have been much 
larger had not return to W. P. A. been slowed up by certification 
difflcultlos, by the closing of many projects, and by reductions in 
available funds. Instead of returning to work soon after the expira¬ 
tion of the so-called 30-day furlough, the majority of the dismissed 
workers were still off W. P. A. several months after separation. 

For the many who could not return to W. P, A. and who did not 
have Jobs, the only recourse was local relief In areas where relief 
is provided for employable cases, and surplus commodities in those 
areas where employables are not ordinarily given relief. In 6 cities— 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, and Seat¬ 
tle—more than 45 percent of all the separated workers were receiving 
relief (table 1). In the southern cities, with the exception of Port 
Worth and Richmond, scarcely any workers were getting local aid, 
even of an emergency character. In these areas surplus commodi¬ 
ties distributed by the Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation 
constituted the only relief source of any significance. 

Wherever there was hope of obtaining relief, many more had 
applied than were currently receiving assistance; where relief is 
totally Inadequate, there Is small incentive to apply, even when need 
Is desperate. "We would have asked for relief, but I heard from my 
neighbors it wouldn’t do any good,” is a common explanation of 
why even destitute families have not made application. For the 
23 cities taken together, 62 percent of those not back on W. P. A. 
had applied for relief, as against only 40 percent who Were cur¬ 
rently receiving reliet A few (less than 4 percent) had been 


granted relief at some time since separation, but were no longer 
receiving it. 

TKOea WXTBOUT PRIVATE OR W. P. A. JOBS AND NOT ON LOCAL RSLUV 

ROLLS 

It has sometimes been assumed that those separated workers who 
have not been reassigned to W. P. A. or who are not receiving local 
relief are self-supporting. This survey shows, however, that over 
70 percent of those without any public assistance except surplus 
commodities were unemployed when interviewed in November. 
These workers constituted nearly a third of all those separated 
(table 1). Two-fifths of them, or approximately 100,000 of all those 
cut off in July or August, received no incomes whatever during a 
period of 2 weeks before they were interviewed; they were living 
on small earnings from earlier brief Jobs or were forced to rely on 
credit, to sell personal property, or to beg. The others were living 
on the small earnings of secondary members of the family, on cate¬ 
gorical aid or C. C. C. and N. Y. A. earnings received by other mem¬ 
bers of the family, on aid from friends and relatives, and on stirplus 
commodities. 

FAMILT INCOMES—ALL THOSE NOT REASSIGNED TO W. P. A. 

Total incomes of the families of those separated who were not 
reemployed on W. P. A. in November were very low. Seventy-seven 
percent were receiving less than their W. P. A. security wages had 
brought them (table 3). Weekly income varied widely from city to 
City, but the average was nowhere higher than $14, and in 10 cities 
was less than $5. In St. Louis, Charleston, Jacksonville, and Louis¬ 
ville average weekly income was less than $2.50. For the entire 
group of families, average total weekly income was $8.23 (table 4). 

FAMILY INCOMES—THOSE NOT REASSIGNED TO W. P, A. AND NOT ON 
LOCAL RELIEF ROLLS 

Family income of that portion of the separated workers who 
were not on local relief rolls was on the avereige considerably lower 
than that of the whole group not reassigned to W. P. A. At one 
extreme were the few families who had secured good private Jobs; 
some of these had weekly incomes of $25 or more. At the other 
extreme were the 29.6 percent without any cash Incomes and an 
additional 19J2 percent with incomes of less than $5 per week (table 
6 ). Thus, almost one-half of those not dependent on W. P. A, or 
local relief were living on less than $5 per week some 2 to 3 months 
after being separated from W. P. A. 

The proportion primarily dependent on surplus commodities pro¬ 
vides an indication of the severe decline in living standards which 
many of these workers and their families faced, and furnishes' 
evidence of the lack of adequate direct relief in many areas. In 
Birmingham 60 percent of these families derived the major part 
of their income from surplus commodities, and In five other cities 
more than 16 percent of the families depended almost exclusively 
on this source of livelihood. Though essential for the existence 
of many of these families, surplus commodities are ordinarily not 
available in such proportions as to provide an adequate balanced 
diet. For example, in Omaha, where 16 percent of the families 
reported surplus commodities as their major source of income, the 
only commodities distributed during November were fiour, apples, 
and onions. Most of the housewives say that the commodities 
have "helped a lot,’’ but they do complain of the Inadequate 
variety of foods. "We got flour, but what good is the flour without 
lard and baking powder?’’ one woman asks. "You can’t eat it 
raw. And we got 6 pounds of dry beans, but I had to get a piece 
of meat to grease ’em with." 

Families without regular incomes are, of course, finding it pro¬ 
gressively more difficult to secure even minimum essentials. What 
has happened to hundreds of these families Is told In the story 
of Joe Richards, who writes: 

"The first month was not so bad. I held back the rent and used 
my last pay check on groceries and other necessities. The second 
month I could not pay the rent and used my credit for groceries 
and had to borrow from my friends. 

"This last month I have been forced to the wall. My friends are 
beginning to avoid me. My creditors have closed in on me. I have 
been forced to break up my home, give up my children, and sell 
all my furniture. The prices I have had to take for my furniture 
have been rldlcidous. It has averaged about 10 percent of what 
I paid for it." 

Many grocers who were willing to extend credit while they believed 
that the workers would be reassigned at the end of 30 days shut off 
credit when the expected reasslgnments did not occur. In Novem¬ 
ber only about one-fifth of the families without regular incomes 
reported buying groceries on credit. The curtailment of credit 
and the mounting unpaid bills had their effect on the storekeep¬ 
ers as well as the families. A report from Texas states: "These 
W. P. A. workers have traded regularly for merchandise and paid 
the bills from check to check. While the amounts bought nave 
not been large, their inability to continue these accounts and regu¬ 
lar payments of them has greatly reduced the income of the 
merchant.*’ As a result, many merchants have called regarding 
possible reassignment of individual workers. 

With credit exhausted, families had to make further readjust¬ 
ments. Many depended on loans made by friends or relatives fre¬ 
quently not much better off than they. Some families doubled up; 
other families were broken up, the children going to the country or 
the wife returning to her home, while the husband continued to 
look for work. The lay-off from W. P. A. shifted responsibility for 
these families directly onto other workers and their families. 

EF F E CTS ON LZVINO LEVELS 

The effects of the dismissals are reflected not only in the reduction 
of Incomes btit also In the general lowering of levels of living with 
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lots of income and r c eot tr c e a . In mimy eases children have been 
kept out of school for lack of warm clothing, books and pencils, or 
even adequate toocL Medical care and special diets for m ehroni* 
cally ill have been among the first items eliminated when expendi¬ 
tures must be reduced. Insurance policies have lapsed; household 
equipment bought on the Installment plan has been lost; personal 
property has been sold; gas and electricity have been shut off, and 
many families are gathering up scraps of wood for fuel. Many 


Securing food zmnalns a malor problem for many families even 
after they have out practically all other expenditures from their 
budgets. In Omaha 1 family in every IS reporting no regular Income 
has resorted to canvassing markets, bakeries, car restaurants for 
left-over and unsalable food. 

BECSaTirtCATION AND aSABBIQKlIENT 

By November 24, 64 percent of all the dismissed workers had been 
recertified as eligible for W. P. A. employment. (This percentage 
excludes New York City, where certlflcatlone are made only on 
requisition and where, In consequence, the proportion recertified 
only very indirectly reflects need.) Referral for oertlffcatlon Is In 
most cities a duty of the local agency administering relief. Hence, 
the large proportion recertified within 2 or 8 months after separa¬ 
tion provides local evidence that the great majority of the separated 
workers continued to be in need of assistance. 

The proportion recertified ran as high as four-fifths In 6 cities 
and was nine-tenths in Jadnsonvllle. At the other extreme, only 
81 percent had been recertified In Los Angeles and 19 percent In 
Btiffalo. In Los Angeles no recertifications were made until October 
17 because of dlfflcmtles In developing procedural arrangements with 
the referral agency, and in Buffalo, where the majority of recertifica¬ 
tions are made on requisition, none at all were made until after 
completion of a genera! review of need. Less serious administrative 
difficulties in a number of other cities resulted In the proportion 
recertified, being considerably below what it would have been if 
recertification had been entirely open. w 

Reassignments. did not keep pace with recertifications; only 
subtly more than one-fourth of the separated workers had been 
reassigned 60 to 90 days after separation (table 1). (A subsequent 
report, providing Information on this point only shows that even 
as late as Dscember 16 fewer than one-half had returned to W. P. A.) 

The slow rate of reassignment is acooimted for by the fact that 
In most areas, because of reductions In appropriations, quotas were 
rediiced simultaneously with the 18-month layoffs. For the same 
reason the assignment of others was also impeded. It is probable 
that less than half of the places left vacant by the mandatory sep¬ 
aration of those employed continuously Jcr 18 months or longer 
were filled by mid-November by perspin awaiting assignment at 
that time. 

EFFECTS ON PROJECT OPERATION 

Though this survey has concentrated on the effects of the 18- 
month provision on the discharged workers, these effects are by no 
means the only ones. State administrators have reported that the 
immediate effect of the requirement was to Increase administrative 
work and to reduce project efficiency. In some areas the loss of 
skilled key personnel forced the suspension of certain types of 
projects and badly hampered the operation of many others. Some 
sponsors have protested that their investments in projects have 
been je(^>ardlzed by the substitution of new workers for personnel 
known to be capable of producing satisfactory results. Considera¬ 
tion must also be given to the possibility that these enforced lay¬ 
offs may endanger some of the gains in project efikclenoy attained as 
a result of many months of steady effort. 

Federal Works Aobnct, 

Work Projects Administration, Division of Researt^. 
January 24. 1940. 

Table 1- —Proportion of workers separated in July and August, in 
accordance with the 18-month provision, who by November were 
employed in private industry, reassigned to W. P, A., receiving 
direct relief, or were uHthout jobs or public assistance—23 cities 


obf^and not 
on direct 
relief 



Region I: 

Boston.. 

New HaveD. 

Region IT; 

Buffalo. 

New York City_ 

Pblladelpbia. 

Region £U: 

Richmond-.. 

Washington, D, O... 
Region IVr 

Clnoinosti.. 

OteveUnd.. 

I>©troit...,. 

Indianapolis........... 

St. Louis.. 

Region V; 

Binatotham.. 

OhadoMon. 

"'•^’Jacksohvllie_ 


Total workers 
separated, 23 
cities, July and 
August 

Current¬ 
ly em¬ 
ployed 1 

Reas¬ 
signed to 
W. P, A. 

Receiv- 

Number Percent 
»138,074 100 

Percent 

12.7 

Percent 

26.7 

Percent 

28.4 

6,480 

100 

8,7 

25.9 

22.0 

1,332 

100 

11. S 

oai 

ILl 

2,780 

MO 

16.9 

<») 

68.8 

68,686 

300 

18.8 

31.1 

23.6 

6^074 

100 

9.2 

20.3 

46.2 

061 

100 

6.0 

47.8 

15.6 


100 

KLS 


L8 

8,619 

ICO 

10.8 

10.6 

88.3 

7,088 

m 

16,0 

88.1 


6,862 

100 

17.6 

160 

46,4 

8,407 

iOO i 

13.0 

19l8 

48.0 

7,612 

100 

10.2 

87.8 

1.7 

k287 

loe 

m? 


.1 

1,006 

100 

14.4 

io.8 

6 

1,118 

100 

6.7 

26.9 

.3 


Table l.--Proporikm pf ioorkm separated In July and August, tn 
aooortUmee with the provision, who % November were 

employed fn private inidustry, reassigned to W. P, A., receiving 
dlreet relief, or were without jObs or publie assistance —83 etties-^ 
OoRtimied 



Total werkera 
separated, 23 
ettfes, July and 
Auguet 

Current¬ 
ly em¬ 
ployed 

1 

Reas- 
aignad to 

wTpTa. 

Receiv- 

■ir 

Wtthotit 

Jobs and ndt 
on direct 
relief 


1 

Number 

Peremt 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Loulsvnie__ 

1,641 

100 

13.2 

16.2 

.6 

66.7 

Nashville. 

1,028 

100 

14.8 

12.5 

.7 

72.0 

Region VIr Port Worth.. 

083 

100 

11.1 

14.6 

3S.9 

4A1 

Region VII: 







Milwaukee. 

6,803 

100 

At 

87.1 

4A1 

11,9 

Omaha. 

2,546 

100 

13.2 

18.8 

6.4 

56.1 

Region VEH: Denver..— 

A074 

100 

AO 

OAl 

17.7 

1A3 

Region IX: 






liOS Angelos. 

6,686 

MO 

12.8 

(») 

66.6 

18.1 

Seattle. 

1,410 

1 

100 

11.0 

16.5 

47.8 

2A8 


1 The currently employed include a small proportion (0.8 perooEft who wore mem¬ 
bers of families receiving direct relief. These workers wore excluded from the column 
‘‘Receiving relief." ^ 

»In 11 cities all workers separated were Interviewed; in mJR of the remainhjg cities 
a random sample, including at knst one-third of the semfRied workers, were Inters 
viewed. The total number of workers interviewed wgpQ9,00L AH percentages are 
based on cases actually interviewed. 

»Leiwtl»Mi0il6p««nt. ..««#■# 


Table 2. —Earnings of workers jffEPmted fn aeoonUtnee with the 
lb-month provision, who, ir^November, were employed in private 
industry—23 



Emj^loyed 

November 

Percent 
of total 
separa¬ 
tions 

Average 
weekly 
earnings of 
employed 
workers * 

Percent of 
employed 
workers 
with weekly 
earnings or 
less than 
$10 

Total. 

‘ 17,62(1 

12.7 

$17.22 

21.2 

Region I: 





Boston. 

5C4 

2.7 

16.84 

7.7 

New Haven_-.. 

158 

1L6 

16.60 

17.0 

Region 11: 





Buffalo.. . 

443 

1A2 

22.52 

7.4 

New York City.. 

7,808 

13.3 

10.73 

20.1 

rhiladelphia.. 

560 

6.2 

12.76 

81.6 

Region III: 





Richmond.. 

62 

6.6 

12.16 

31.5 

Washington, D. 0.. 

836 

10.6 

16.10 

25.0 

Region IV: 





Cincinnati___ 

661 

16.6 

16.78 

21.0 

Cleveland-.. 

1,126 

16.0 

21.26 

14.7 

Detroit. 

1, 623 

17.0 

28.98 

6.0 

IndiaimnoHs__ 

8t. Louis_ 

472 

13.5 

lA 15 

82.7 

781 

ia2 

15.00 

27.0 

Region V: 





Birmingham.. 

350 

[ 15.7 

AB2 

52.6 

Charleston.. 

145 

14.4 

6.76 

50.7 

Jacksonville_ 

76 

6.7 

12.50 

86.8 

Louisvilleu---- 

203 

13.2 

13.36 

20.6 

Nashville... .. 

162 

14.8 

7.27 

58 6 

Region VI: Fort Worth. 

106 

11.1 

6.00 

67.8 

Region Vll: 





Milwaukee. 

605 

8,0 

20.00 

17.5 

Omaha.. .. 

346 

1A2 

14.58 

31.8 

Region VTU: Denver_ 

184 

8.6 

15.42 

28.0 

Berion IX: 




22.6 

LOvS Angeles. 

856 

22.8 

17.14 

Beattie... 

156 

11.0 

26.50 

850 


t AH averages and percentages are based on actually interviewed, 
s The average used is the median. 

Table 8. —Total weekly family income in November compared with 
previous W. P. A. project wage; workers separated in accordance 
wUh the 18-month provision and not reassignedr-^23 cities * 

tPercent disirlbutioD] 


Proportion with family inooma 
which was— 


Workers not 
reasalgDed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per- 

oent 

ML 180 1 

200 



Region I: 

Bostoo.. 

New Haven..._ 527 



Approxi¬ 

mately 

Lower than 

same as 

W. P. A. 

W. P.A. 

project 

project 

wage 

wage 


^Z 

77. 

A6 

BA7 

3.3 

6A1 


I MsedlMIbe Meek period Brier to ffitorvisw. lute 
iii percettknfBB asabeMd 4 
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TABX4B 3. —Total weekly tamily income in Noveml>er compared with 
previous W. P. A. projfect woffe; workers separated in accordance 
with the 18-month provision and not reassigned^Z oitte#--Oon. 


Workers not Proportion with family income 

reassigned of which was— 


Region II: 

Buffalo. 

Now York City,... 

Philadelphia. 

Region III: 

Richmond_ 

Washington, D. 0. 
Region IV: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Detroit.-,. 

Indianapolis. 

St. Louis. 

Region V: 

Birmingham. 

Charleston. 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Higher than 
W. P. A. 
project 
wage 

Approxi¬ 
mately 
Aame as 

W. P. A. 
project 
wage 

Lower than 
W. P A. 
project 
wage 

2,738 

100 

41.7 

4.2 

54.1 

40,454 

100 

21.7 

2.2 

70.1 

4,478 

100 

13.8 

2.0 

83.3 

502 

100 

14.4 

1.0 

83.7 

2,356 

100 

13.4 

L6 

85.1 

3,006 

100 

14.4 

1.1 

84.5 

4,348 

UH) 

140 0 

2.2 

67.8 

7,482 

100 

32.6 

3.5 

64.0 

2,832 

100 

11.1 

1.8 

1 87,0 

5,537 

100 

0.0 

1.2 

88.0 

2,136 

100 

0.6 

1.4 

1 89.0 

736 

100 

11.1 

1.7 

87.2 


Tabxje 8 .—Total weekly family income in November compared with 
W, R. A, projeot wage; workers separated in accordance 
with the 18-month provision and not reassigned—32 Con. 



Workers not 
ri assigned 

Proportion with family income 
of which was— 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Higher than 
W. P. A. 
project 
wage 

Approxi¬ 
mately 
same as 

W. P. A. 
project 
waje 

Lower than 
W. P. A. 
project 

waje 

Region V—Contlnuod. 






Jacksonville. 

828 

100 

6.6 

.0 

03.6 

Louisville. 

1,246 i 

100 

10.4 

1.7 

87.9 

Nashville__ 

000 

100 

11.7 

1.8 

87.0 

Region VI: 




Fort Worth—*.— 

837 

100 

11.0 

2.6 

86.5 

Region VH; 




Milwaukee. 

4,278 

100 

81.6 

2.5 

65.0 

Omaha. 

2,162 

100 

8.3 

2.1 

80.6 

Region VIII; 


Denver__ 

870 

100 

16.2 

L2 

82.6 

Region IX: 




lios Angeles. 

6,086 

100 

17.4 

3.6 

79.0 

Seattle. 

1,140 

100 

14.0 

1.4 

83.7 


Table 4.—Total weekly family income of workers separated in accordance with the 18-month provision who were not reassigned-^ 

23 cities 



Workers not 
reassigned 


Percentage distribution of total weekly Income 

Average 
weekly 
Income, 
Novem¬ 
ber ‘ 


No 

income 

$0.01 to 
$4.99 

$6 to 
$9.00 

$10 to 
$14.99 


$20 to 
$24.00 

$25 or 
more 

Total___ 

NumUr 
lOX, 180 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

17.7 

Percent 

18.3 

Percent 

21.7 

Percent 

17.2 

Percent 

11.6 

Percent 

Percent 

$8.23 




Region I; 

Boston. 

4,802 

100 

23.2 

18.0 

24.2 
18.6 

15.9 

20.3 
28.1 

16.5 

16.0 

28 8 

17 0 




6.82 

1L40 

18.08 

10.20 

9.58 

8.47 

3.32 

5.01 
0.16 
11.48 
6.10 
1.52 

3.87 
2.40 
2 08 
2.40 
3.25 

4.33 

11.27 
2.65 
5.62 

0.26 

6.05 

New Haven_______ 

'527 

100 

17.1 

9.4 

3. 6 

1L6 

26,2 

19.9 

30.1 

11.5 
6.5 

10.1 
13.4 

20.6 
11.8 

7.0 

5 5 



0.8 

11.6 

8.0 

3.8 

Region 11: 

Buffalo..... 

2. 738 

100 

9.7 



Now York CItv........ 

40, 454 
4,478 

502 

1(N) 

21.9 

7.0 

16.6 

35.6 



Pbiladeluhia. .1.—.... 

100 

7.7 



Region III: 

Richmond...... 

100 

25.4 

6.0 


Washington, D. C... 

2,356 

100 

20.4 

44.7 

82.6 


2.4 

Region IV: 

Cincinnati...... 

8,006 

100 

12.2 

7.7 

11.1 

12,6 

4.7 

2. 5 

4.4 

13.0 

16.5 
3,0 
2.1 

2.8 

8.0 

2.4 , 
1.6 
2.0 
1.2 

11.6 
1.3 
4.2 

4.2 

6.0 

Cleveland. 

4, 348 

KM) 

16.0 

16. 6 

22.1 

21.6 

33.8 

11.9 

13.7 
11.0 

10.8 

10.4 

15.9 
29.6 

12.8 

15.2 

24.5 

39.0 

29.3 

Detroit. 

7, 482 

100 

0.0 

12. 7 

A K 

Indianai)Olis___......._................ 

2.832 

100 

8.8 

33. 2 

0 

St. Louis_ 

5, 537 

100 

40.9 

30.1 

69.9 
44 0 


A, n 

0 

Region V: 

iMrmingham.......... 

2,136 

100 

3.0 

3.5 

4.7 

a 

A. 6 

1 A 

Charleston..... 

736 

100 

28.2 

5.1 
2.6 
8.4 

7.2 
7.0 

17.9 

6.6 

12.3 

22.3 

13.4 

0 

1 A 

Jacksonville,.....___........_......._ 

828 

100 

27.0 

56.7 

44.8 
54.6 
50.4 

23 3 

1. U 
2.1 

1 *T \ 

Louisville..... 

1,245 

900 

100 

28.6 

• If 

4.6 

A A 

Nashville___________ 

100 

14.7 

Jl* f ' 

1 O 

Region VI: Fort WcrtJi. 

837 

100 

6.5 

3.2 

16.7 

A 0 

X. A 

1 9 

Region Vll: 

M ilwaukce........ 

4. 278 

100 

9.4 

X« A 

Q A 

Omaha. -........ 

2,162 
870 

100 

28. 6 

40.7 

32.8 

0.0 

9 A 

Region VITT: Denver . „ -. 

100 

14.2 

6.6 

19 A 

o* 0 

A A 

Region IX: 

Tios ATigeles _ _ ^ 

6,986 

1,140 

100 

7.8 

0. 4 

A 7 

Beattie____...._ 

100 

0.9 

30.5 

lA, V 

6.4 

0. / 
3.6 



»Income information was secured for the 2-week iierlod prior to intorvlow. Interviews were conducted for the most part in November. The average used la the median 
All averages and percontagos are based on cases acrtuallv interviewed. 


Table 5.—Total weekly family income of workers separated in accordance with the 18-month provision who were not reassigned 

and were not receiving direct relief—23 cities 



Not reassiened and 


Percentage distribution of total weekly case Income 


Average 
weekly 
Income, 
Novem¬ 
ber > 


not on direct re¬ 
lief 

No in¬ 
come 

$0.01 to 
$4.00 

$5 to 
$9.00 

$10 to 
$14.99 

$16 to 

$10.99 

$20 to 
$24.99 

$25 or 
more 

Total.. 

Number 
61, 443 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

29.5 

Percent 

10.2 

Percent 

18.4 

Percent 

11.2 

Percent 

10.8 

Percen,t 

6.7 

Percent 

9.7 

$5,60 

Region I 











Boston... 

3,350 

100 

33.4 

19.8 

16.8 

11.6 

0.1 

4.2 

5.6 

4.31 

New Haven...—. 

302 

100 

24.8 

6.6 

13.2 

12.0 

17.6 

12.0 

12.0 

12.00 

Region 11: 







Buffalo.—.—.-.-. 

942 

100 

28.6 

7.0 

10.6 

10.1 

11.2 

12.4 

20.2 

11.95 

Now York City.-. 

26.215 

100 

83.8 

7.1 

12.8 

34.1 

13.3 

8.7 

10.2 

8.58 

Philadelphia......-. 

1,626 

100 

21.6 

12.8 

14.8 

17.8 

13.5 

9.1 

10.4 

10.24 

Region HI: 











Richmond.-.-. 

347 

100 

36.8 

20.1 

14.2 ' 

14.9 

7.0 

.3.6 

3.5 

3.20 

Washington, D. 0...-... 

Region rV; 

Cincinnati.-... 

2,200 

100 

21.0 

45.6 

16.2 

6.3 

6.0 

2.4 

2.6 

3.10 

1..670 

100 

23.5 

21.0 

16.4 

10.2 

11.8 

8.3 

7,0 

0.40 

Cleveland.........——.. 

2,487 

100 

28.0 

8.2 

31.0 

0.0 

12.2 

11.2 

20.4 

n. 67 

Detroit.-.—.—*. 

8,261 

100 

1 22.2 

11.4 

11.8 

8.4 

7.8 

5.8 

32.6 

12.76 


1 Znootne information was secured for the 2-week period prior to interview. Interviews were conducted ior the most part In November. The average used is the median. 
AU averages and percentages are based on cases actually interviewed. 
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Table 6 . —Total peMa /otniQir income of wvrken aepamted in aooordanoe wHh the Xi^month provision who were not reetssiffned tmd 
were not recemng reftef-^S ' ' - - 



Not reassigned sod 


Percentage distribution of total weekly case Income 


Average 

weekly 


not on direct ta- 
lief 

_^ 

No la¬ 
conic 

lOiato 

91.99 

f&to 

19.99 

910 to 
$14.99 

$15 to 
$19.99 

mta 

1^.99 

$25 or 
more 

income, 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Begloa IV—Oontinusd, 

Number 

Perunt 

JPment 

Percent 

Percent 

Pereent 

Percent 


Percent 


Indlsmpoils....... 

Bt. Lou«.—... 

1,056 

5,410 

100 

23.6 

20.8 

19.1 

1L8 

11.8 


7.4 


XOO 

41.8 

80.2 

11.2 

6.6 

6.7 


22 

1.36 

Region V: 









29 



2,134 

160 

20 

70.0 

13,6 

&.9 


287 

Charleston...—. 

m 

100 

28.2 


11.0 

8.1 

4.7 


3.0 

24» 

JackBonville..... 

826 

1 MO 



10.3 

2.6 

.0 

21 

1.6 

207 

Louisville..... 

1.281 

100 

28.9 

44.8 

10.1 

8.4 

4.6 

1.7 

^ 1,5 

236 

Nashville....,... 

803 

100 

14.8 

54.2 

16.0 

7.3 

4.6 

1.2 

2 0 

3.26 

Region VI; Fort Worth. 

558 

MO 

9.7 

61.4 

23.2 

82 

• 3.0 

1.7 

1.9 

299 

Region VII: 










U. 43 

Milwaukee......... 

1,202 

100 

81.4 

4.6 

10.6 

12.1 

14.2 


121 

Omaha....... 

1.902 

, MO 

32.4 

86.7 

14.5 

6.2 

4.6 

4.1 

1.6 

241 

Region VIII; Denver..... 

404 

‘ 100 j 

25.2 

11.3 

21.8 

15.1 

11,5 

8.2 

h 29 

210 

Re0on IX; 


i 






9,8 


9.64 

Ltoa Angeka......—.. 

2,012 

200 i 

27.6 

7.4 

16.3 

13.6 

16.5 


Seattle.—. 

443 

100 

25.6 

14,6 

16.4 

10.8 

10.5 

7,0 

16.1 

7.09 


Neutrality—Its Importance and Difficulties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or ♦ 

HON. DAVID L WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursdaj/, Februarp 1, 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH. OP MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
hare inserted in the Congressxomal Record a speech, which 
expresses my views, on the subject of Neutrality—Its Im¬ 
portance and Difficulties, delivered by me before the annual 
convention of the American Coalition, an organization com¬ 
prising more than a hundred patriotic, civic, wd fraternal 
societies, at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. Wednesday, 
January SI. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Record^ as follows: 

My appreciation of tbe privilege and the honor of addressing this 
distinguished gathering on this occasion te overshadowed hy the 
sadness in the realteatlon that It came about by reason of the un¬ 
timely death of my cherished coHeague and friend. WUham E. 
Borah, who was to have been your q)eaker today. 

It Is no exaggeration to aay that the loss which our country has 
suffered in his death at this critical Juncture in world affairs is 
weU nigh Irreparable. Por more than a quarter of a century he 
has been a commanding figure in our public life, and the reach of 
his influence in public thought as well as \zpon national and inter¬ 
national affairs was beyond measure. He perforased hie senatorial 
duties with the industry, the courage, and the patrlotio seal ol a 
soldier. 

1 shall resist the temptation to enter Into an extended eulogy of 
this great American contemporary, but perhape I may be permitted 
a brief personal word. During the 20 years I have been a Member 
of the Senate It has seemed to me that no Senator nearer ap¬ 
proached the Ideals of American 8tateemaxisbip---eourasB. ability, 
personal integrity, and an impersonal approach to all pubUc ques¬ 
tions. And. during this period, no one surpassed Senator Borah 
In eloquence and effectiveness In debate. 

on public questions relating to the defense of the Constitution, 
the preservation of our democratic institutions, and nonlnvolve- 
ment In foreign alltaoees. our political phiktsophy was In oampketo 
iMurmony. To me. as in fact to all his coUeaguee. his death is m 
keen personal loss. Of Senator Borah it may be truly saSdr 

* He held his place • • • 

HeM the long purpose like a growteg tree • * « 
field on through blame and faltered not at praise. 

And when he fell In whirlwind, he went down 
At when a lordly cedar, green with boughs. 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hnis. 

And leavee-a lonely place against the skies.^' 

These are tragic moments in the course of human affairs, dark 
hours in Ijba hliabry of modcam dvtUaation, and fateful days for our 
OUT odlinn^/*uur dmooracy, our fteedom,* our aecucity. 

Europe Is In the devastating flames of war. No one may say how 
loaf It wm uonttaue et esttBsate m twrffhie ten to ^ 


and human misery, in destruction of property, and dejAetlon of 
material resources. 

No man may appraise the final consequences to those nations, 
peoples, and governments engaged in the war; nor the consequences 
upon the world—Indeed, the whole fabric of human society. We 
only know that If this war In Europe is long continued, and if It 
spreads, the devastation will be beyond reckoning, and, very likely, 
beyond repair within the span of anyone now living. 

The man or woman would be indeed unfeeling who was not 
profoundly moved by the Inhuman situation In Europe. As 
Americans we are imbued with the deepest sympathy for the 
masses of people now experiencing the horrors of war. How tragic 
and how helpless is their plight! Facing with fear and trembling, 
day after day. hostilities thst would destroy itvelr homes, lay waste 
their lands, visit innocent noncombatants with poverty, death, and 
the slaughter of their youth. 

Naturally, our paramount concern In this dark hour Is for cafety 
and security of our own loved ones; for escape of our own country 
from this awful conflict; for the preservation of our heritage, our 
own democracy; end the freedom for which our forefathers fought 
and died a century and a half ago. In a word, our supreme duty 
at this moment is to keep the United States out of war. On that 
proposition there is no debate and no disagreement. 

One question, however, continues to hover over us, namely, Clan 
we prevent Involvement of our own country in this second World 
War; and how shall we proceed to that end? With the utmost 
conviction I believe we shall succeed in keeping the United States 
out otf this war, If we have the will to do so and if our Gov¬ 
ernment takes adequate precautions, follows a prudent course, and, 
In truth as well as in word, maintains strict neutrality. 

Neutrality Is a state of mind; It operates for peace or war 
through mental channels. A neutrality that is honest removes 
animosities and hostilities. A neutrality that is merely a pretense, 
the use of a name, c re a tes dhrtrust and enmity. The slightest 
aggressive operation by our Navy could swiftly turn our course 
from peace to war. In like manner, the elements that constitute 
a policy of neutrality can sharply convert our attitude from peace 
to the role of an aggressor, it is the impairment or abandonment 
of a real policy of neutrsdlty that is a basic cause of war In the 
world. 

No guns are leveled at this Nation, No threatening demands have 
been made upon us. No ultimatum has been deilrered. We are 
In the pathway of no army. We are more than 84)00 miles from 
the arena of war. We are a nation at peace and not at war, and 
every conceivable safeguard should be used to prevent our Nation 
from becoming Involved in a war that is not of our making. 

The most pomtclous and dangerous thought with respect to the 
present war in Europe Is the idea that our own Involvement and 
our own entry into the war is somehow or other inescapable and 
inevitable; that whether we get In or whether we stay out. rests not 
with ouraelves but with circumstances and events beyond our 
control. 

I was shocked and profoundly disturbed at the outset of the war 
to find how prevalent in Washington was the notion of the tnevt- 
tatrtltty of our Involvement in the war In Europe—^the notion that 
we were destined to be swept into it despite all efforts to stay out. 
In my opinion, our involvement in the war Is neither necessary 
nor Inevitable. It can be avoided. It must be escaped if we are to 
preserve our own Nation and our own democracy and prevent the 
awful sacrifice of human lives attendant with war. 

Happily thla feeling of the inevitability of our involvemant Is 
much less in evldenee today, X believe the public discussion of 
neutrality, our fore ign pohey, and international affairs during the 
consideration of the Neutrality Act at the special session cS the 
Congress last October contributed to the dlsstpation of this idea. 

I believe the rank and file of our people are increasingly nattitant 
in their ojj^posltkm to was. os to any aotion by our Oovemment that 
may be said to tend in that dhreetlen. 

I b^ev^ they are toc re as t n gly wary of taaj foreign entanglements 
^ ^ open leal neatcallty^ and this sentiment 
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on tlie part oC tlM public hi flnding refiectton in Oongreas and wltb 
ttw oiftoiak of our Ociommwit. 

One gmtifyliif nleinetit wbloli ctTas etmiifirtb and euppori to the 
cause of pesos In tlis OWted Stem today is etis restatonee of our 
people to ptopsgsnds. Tbs feeble voice of tbe people bee trt* 
uiwpbed over sny end sU effort* to sway them through the power 
of propaganda. They have shown a determined purpose to treat 
the present war obje^vely. They have refused to become bewil¬ 
dered or confused* ae was the ceee in the World War. tfnorganlfed, 
humble, springing not from the countlnghouaes but merely from 
the homes, flreeldas. and family circles of the great masses of Amer- 
ican people, who ordUnarlly have little to sap about creating ware 
In which thehr eons and husbands must fight, they have tnattne- 
tlvely come together in determined opposition to prevent the entry 
of America Into toe present Buropean war. They have not permit¬ 
ted their sympathies, their hatreds for ISuropean leaders, their un¬ 
founded fears, or their personal interests to obacure the awful con- 
seotMnees of our participation in another Buropean war. 

Ihe pleas to save democracy in Europe, to destroy autocratic ag- 
nessive forces In the world, or the opportunity for financial gain 
wars produce, have failed to touch the hearts of the plain 
people of America. 

Thle does not mean that they are oallous or indifferent to the 
Injustices to and sufferings of the people of Europe. It does mean 
they have learned a lesson from the last Buropean war. and they 
understand the futility of America attempting to assist in the 
application of principles of Justice, that woiUd be understood and 
respected in Europe, and they reallae that the greatest service that 
can be rendered our country at this hour is to eave our own democ¬ 
racy. solve our own difficult domestic problems, and be In a posi¬ 
tion, after hostilities cease abroad, to try to bring the crushed and 
broken remnants of humanity that may be left In Europe to an 
tinderstanding of the folly of their leaders; to an appreciation of 
peace and to give our aid In the reoonstructioa of oivUinatlon in 
Europe. 

1 repeat, to pursue national policies and foreign pedicles calcu¬ 
lated to Insure our own peace, to make ourselves secure from attack 
by any foreign foe. and at the same time secure from involvement 
In a foreign war. are today, and until the end of the Eiuropean vrar 
will be the dominant questions and the most important considera¬ 
tions affecting our Nation. 

We are taking necessary and adequate steps to strengthen our 
own defense on land, on sea. and In tbe air. We are of common 
mind and purpose on that objective. Our differences relate only to 
some of the details. 


Otir present danger and. in reality, our sole daxiger is In toe realm 
of our Government’s foreign policy, lest we allow our natural sym¬ 
pathies for certain belligerents, our natural abhcurence of the 
tyranny and war lust, and persecutions by the dictators to draw us 
Into the maelstrom of Buropean politics and European conflicts. 

President Roosevelt, in his sparoh at Chautauqua in August 1086, 
proclaimed the sentiments of the American people. Let me recall 
a few of the highlights of that speech, the keynote of which was 
strict neutraUty and noninvolvement In the quaxrels and wars of 
other nations. 

The Pmsident said, '*Zf war should break out again In another 
continent, let us not blink the fact that we would find in this coun¬ 
try thousands of Americans who, seeking immediate richee—fools* 
gold—would attempt to break down or evade our neutrality.’* 

**They would tell you, and. unfortunately, their views would get 
wide publicity, that if they could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to belligerent nations the unempkqred of 
America would all find work.” 

’*It would be hard to resist that clamor." the President said—"It 
would be hard for many Americans. I fear, to look beyond—^to realize 
the Inevitable penalties, the Inevitable day of reckoning, that oome 
from a false prosperity. To resist the clamor of that greed, if war 
should come, would require tbe unswerving support of all Americans 
who love peace. 

**If we face the choice of profits or peace, the Nation will answer- 
must answer—*We choose peace.’ It Is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion In this country that the 
answer will he and for all practical purposes unanimous." 

The President spoke of how Important are the little day-to-day 
decisions that may finally lead to war. "At this late date.” he said, 
"with the wisdom which Is eo easy after the event and so difficult 
before the event, we find it possible to trace the tragic series of 
small decisions which led Europe into the Great War of 1914 and 
eventually engulfed us and many other nations. We can keep 
out of war If those who watch and decide make certain that the 
small deciidions of each day do not lead toward war and If. at the 
same tone, they possess the courage to say ‘No’ to those who selfishly 
or unwisely would let us go to war." 

These sentiments and this viewpoint when spdken by the Presi¬ 
dent m 1936 received Wide acclaim. Has anirthlng transpired since 
then to make them less true or leas wise? Have we any reason to 
take a different view or to pursue a different policy today? On the 
contrary. I believe that all that has since transph^d indicates the 
necessity of remaining nentral and keeping out of war. 

Indeed, it is these small dechSons from day to day that the Presi¬ 
dent referred to that make for war or peace. 

Many questions have been or will be precipitated by the present 
war In Europe. The recalling of an ambassador accredited to one 
Iff the warring nations In Europe; tbe givtog of notloe xa abrogation 
of m trade treaty with a parttoular nation; the aiitborbslng of loans 
to naftlORS at war; and. ^ sanetlonlng of toe purchase by any of 
tbe be tt tgere n ta from private manufaeturera tn tbls ocrax^, air¬ 
craft, aim btoer eqtopment and euppUet. 
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Then too. we have a multlifiiclty of httrloate queatlcos growing 
out of too admTntwtratlon of toe neutrality Act. owintig ttMsn 
we bad toe qaaatlon of keefdng Amsrioan dtiaem mod Affiineaii 
ships out of the war zone so long as the war conthnies. To do 
that meant the abandotunent of the tlme-hofiored tradition of free¬ 
dom of the seas. It meant the foregoing of our undeniable and 
theoretical right to aand our mupa and tlislr passengers, as neutrals, 
anywhere upon the seven seas with impunity and with safety. 

We had that i^t. but we learned from tragic eiqierlence in the 
previous World War tSiat toe exercise of that right has dangerous 
and provocative consequences. 

We have the question of still further strengthening and Increas¬ 
ing our national defense, on sea, on land, and in tbe air—prepared¬ 
ness is the popular word for It. 

I shall not discuss that question today except to say that in my 
judgment, tbe American people are of one mind in toe need for 
augmenting our national defenses and for fun preparedness—not 
as a prelude to war. not as weapone of offense, but as an insurance 
against war and for oiu* national safety and security. 

We have the question of all-American solidarity, which was the 
subject of the Pan-American conference. 

We have the problem of the Inevitable readjustments in our own 
domestic economy in consequence of the war In Europe, and dls- 
locatton of trade and dteruptlon of foreign markets. 

We have the questions of guarding against and sabotqge and 
plotters against our Government within our own land. 

In approaching and settling all of the questions we need to have 
a clear understanding of the proper rote of the United States In 
world affairs. There are two widely dlvexgent tx)noepts. One is 
that the role of the United States is to defend ‘‘right*’ against 
"wrong” everywhere in the world; In other words an aooeptanoe by 
the United States of world moral responsibilities, and to oppose 
aggressors everywhere and to defend Intemattonsl security. SoCh 
a concept requires one kixMi of foreign policy. The other conoept, 
and the one to which I subscribe, is that the proper role of toe 
United States Is to consistently refuse to psxtlclpate in any inter¬ 
national scheme that might lead to the point that war wotald lesult 
as a possible eventuality, and at the same time being prepared to 
defend itself and its neighbors in the Western Hemisphere from 
foreign aggressors. 

Th^ Is a definite contrast between the Buropean and American 
positions in world affairs. The United Btatea has no European 
problem such as overpopulation; it has no desire to obtain natural 
resources necessary for self-sufficiency and national defense; it 
seeks no colonies; no longing to revenge ancient rivals. None of 
these European ambitions concern us. and that is why our domestic 
welfare prompts us to avoid war, and by a rigid policy of neutraUty 
avoid involvement. 

The United States, because of its relative physical security, is 
almost alone among the world powers to k*^ itself free from 
coercion to join Its foreign policy to that of any other nation. The 
situation in Europe la very different. 

European nations have been forced to make alliances and agree¬ 
ments under special conditions. Not confronted with the pziessure 
that exists in Europe, the United States has avoided international 
alliances and agreements. 

Though European nations may have xko choice between war and 
peace, the United States* geographic position and nonalllance policy 
protects it from ever going to war except when attacked. 

If anything in the realm of political affairs has been proved dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of a century, it is that the United States cannot 
promote or save democracy by fighting a war on the continent of 
mxrope. Out of the great war for democracy came communism, 
fascism, and nazl-lsm, and In our own country a period of political 
and social stagnation which brought us to the verge of economic 
ruin—and finally came the present war. 

What are the xirlme elements of a peace program for the United 
States? 

First. Absolute neutrality. 

Second. Strict adherence to our national policy of nonaggression. 

'Third. Utter avoidance of entangling alliances. 

Fourth Be prepared to cope with any and all potential enemies 
by building and maintaining a strong, powerful, well-balanced 
navy—^this because of our geographical prerogative of defending 
ourselves first on the sea. 

Fifth. Creation and maintenance of adequate air forces and main¬ 
tenance of a comparatively small but well-equipped and well- 
trained army, supplemented with trained reserves. 

If we adhere to this program, we will be secure. If we adhere 
strictly to this program, we will be able to remain at peace. If war 
comes to us unbidden, we Will be able to bring It to a quick and 
successful conclusion. 

I place first In importance In this hour the policy of genuine 
neutrality. I know of no better way to define the policy of neu¬ 
trality that our Nation Should pursue than by quoting two phrases 
of the former brilliant Secretary of State. Hon. Balnbridge Colby, 
namely, "No dlscrlaninatlQn between belligerents.** and again. *‘Sin- 
eere Impartiality** 

There is no scourge In the world worse than war. Most world 
catastrophles are not of man's making—^but war is. Fire, earth¬ 
quakes, tidal waves, and disease epidemics are all beyond the control 
of man. Foreign treaties, alliances, and agreements of every nature 
and e v e iy poll^ adopted m relation to other joatlons at war have 
within tbmselveB the seeds of war. If they discriminate against 
another nation; tf they seek, under any pretext of fostering, an 
artificial friendship wtto one country and at the same time be 
autagonistlo to another, they threaten the peace and security of the 
fftttton* 
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My conclusion Is that we would be derelict In our duty to the 
American people If we did not place above every other domestic 
and International policy the avoidance of Involvement in the present 
Suropean war. 


United Mine Workers’ Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. BURTON K. WHEELER. OF MONTANA 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an able address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wheeler] at the golden jubilee convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America on January 26. 1940, at Columbus. 
Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It Is a real pleasure for me to attend this Golden Jubilee Conven¬ 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America. This gathering marks 
your fiftieth year of effective efforts and liberal accomplishments— 
for your members—^for the great imorganized mass of workers— 
and for democracy Itself. 

Within the past month or two I have addressed national con¬ 
ventions of organized farmers and organized industry. This after¬ 
noon I apeak to you, the assembled delegates of a great labor or¬ 
ganization. Someone remarked that It was difficult to speak to 
such diverse groups. It might be for some, but to me It is a signal 
honor, a privilege, for I speak the same language to Industry and 
business that I speak to the farmer or to labor. I am proud to 
be asked to speak to you—the miners of the Nation; I know of 
no group more interested In the betterment of social and economic 
conditions In this country than you who have contributed so much. 

The present position of national importance held by the United 
Mine Workers of America reflects the growing strength of the liberal 
and progressive forces in the country. There have been long bleak 
years In the past when the United Mine Workers of America and 
all labor were fighting for their very existence. Friends were few 
and the cause of liberalism was not as popular as it Is today. 

Through the years In my private and public life In Montana, 
and in the United States Senate. I have been Identified with the 
cause of the miners and labor generally—and I am proud of that 
fact. As a practicing attorney In Montana for many years I defended 
labor and labor leaders. I thus came to learn a little of the practical 
problems which confront labor. Later, as a member of a United 
States Senate committee appointed to investigate the coal strike 
In Pennsylvania, I learned at first hand of the ruthless activities 
of some Industrial leaders. They were attempting to destroy a 
labor union which was demanding nothing more than a chance 
to improve the living conditions of Its members. 

That Senate committee found appalling labor conditions In 
Pennsylvania and other States. We found, In many Instances, the 
denial of constitutional liberties, of freedom of speech, and freedom 
of assemblage. We found suppression of practically all other civil 
rights. We found economic conditions In the mining industry of 
a character that made peons of the workers. Privately employed 

? »ollce were used to oppress the miners. The living conditions of 
heir families were intolerable. These disclosures shocked the 
conscience of the most conservative Members of the United States 
Senate. Conditions such as we found are bound to destroy the 
confidence of the people in their government. 

Through your great union you have gone far in eliminating these 
economic and social abuses. For this your organization and your 
leaders deserve special commendation. You have aided In the 
preservation of our democratic institutions. 

The mine workers of the Nation can be Justly proud of their 
organization. All the obstacles which have confronted the workers 
of any nation have been placed In your path—but you coal miners 
seem to thrive on opposition. A living demonstration of this fact 
Is the present convention of the United Mine Workers of America. 
It marks the complete unionization of one of the basic industries. 

Your leaders have been true sons of labor. They have come up 
the bard way—^wlth pick and shovel. Steeled and trained In your 
organization, they have emerged not only as great leaders of your 
union but also as great Americans—contributing to the develop¬ 
ment and growth of this country. From wur organization came 
a mine worker who became a member Of a President’s Cabinet and 
the Nation's first Secretary of Labor. It Is true they had no college 
degrees—^thelr theories were not obtained from textbooks; they 
learned their lessons from human experience. 

During the past few years your unloh has been able to emerge 
into a position of security. Its continued existence la assured. 


Freed from the ever-pressing threat of the struggle for the right to 
exist, It. and Its members, have been able to participate In the 
affairs of the Nation. The coal miners of this country—organised 
into this great union—^have not only bettered their own position 
but have unselfishly assisted the great unorganized masses of the 
country In achieving greater Independence and better working 
conditions. 

A deep obligation is owed to each of you—^not only from those 
workers but also from every liberal and progressive person in the 
Nation. 

We cannot go back to the sweatshops, to the long hours and 
imsafe working conditions in the mines, to unfair labor practices, 
or back to political and economic domination by reactionary poli¬ 
ticians or industrialists. A growing economy is productive of new 
problems, and new problems require new solutions. A dynamic 
economy makes Impossible a static society. We must go forward— 
not solely for labor but for the country as a whole. This creed must 
be followed and maintained if we are to preserve the precious heri¬ 
tage of free Institutions. 

I want to take this opportunity of assuring you that, as always, 
I will be found fighting to Improve the conditions of the workers 
and the farmers. 

Our Nation today Is confronted with a most serious economic and 
social problem. There are in this country at the present time, 
according to our best available figures, between nine and ten million 
unemployed. Many States and cities are without adequate funds 
to meet this situation. With Increasing demands for the balancing 
of the Federal Budget, and the Federal Government spending less 
and less for relief and public works, the problem becomes more 
acute. Either private industry will furnish work to the unemployed 
or the Government must. 

Thousands of able-bodied Americans willing to work have been 
unemployed for many years, and their skill and training have been 
completely lost. The morale of these persons and the members of 
their families Is distressingly low. 

Production Is becoming Increasingly efficient, and technological 
unemplo 3 nnent is developing with increasing rapidity. Although 
Industrial production Is approaching 1929 peaks, fewer workers 
are required to maintain this production level. The machine Is 
becoming the master and not the servant of mankind. Scores of 
communities are becoming ghost towns. They were built around 
plants rendered obsolete by development of more modern units 
elsewhere. Thousands of workers and small merchants In these 
communities are being left without any means cf livelihood. They 
are unable to educate their children. The future holds little for 
them except public relief. 

Over 3,000.000 of the unemployed are young men and women 
under the age of 24. They have no Inomedlate prospect of Jobs. 
Yet upon their welfare and morale rests the future of the Nation. 

The problem of unemployment—unsolved and comparatively un¬ 
touched—still remains America’s No. 1 problem. ’Ihexe cannot be 
any permanent prosperity or Industrial peace when millions are 
unemployed, facing suffering and misery. 

Contrary to the belief of many people, income levels of large 
sections of even the employed are desperately low. For Instance, 
the wages of almost 40 percent of the workers were less than $600 
during 1937. The wages of almost two-thirds of the workers during 
that same year were under $1,000. A quarter of our population is 
engaged in agriculture, and the average annual cash Income per 
fEU’m during 1939 was $626, and this includes the Government 
benefit payments. 

Decent housing and medical services are not being adequately 
provided at the present time—either for workers or the rural 
population. 

From the dawn of civilization until the advent of modern In¬ 
dustrialism the No. 1 economic problem facing the world was one 
of production. Man wanted—and needed—more goods than could 
be produced. With the advent of the machine age millions have 
been spent in research laboratories and our energies have been 
devoted to production. But far too little thought has yet been 
given to consumption. 

With this mass production there came problems—economic and 
social difficulties of an almost Frankenstein character. But retro¬ 
gression Is no solution. None of us would today trade the In¬ 
candescent light for the candle. 

People everywhere are rightfully asking, Why do granaries bulge 
when people are hungry? Why are bales of cotton piled higher 
and higher when people lack clothing? Why do workers walk 
the streets when we need more adequate housing facilities? What 
has created this paradox of want amid plenty? What la it that 
leads men to close down mines and factories when people are cold 
and hungry? What Is It that leads man to destroy wealth to 
create wealth? These economic riddles came with mass produc¬ 
tion, and they will only go with mass consumption. The prob¬ 
lem of consumption lies basically with the great underprivileged 
segments of American society—^the unemployed, the underpaid, 'Szid 
the underprivileged farm group. 

Unemployment and the farm problem must he solved before 
this Nation can prosper. The nearly 10,000,000 who lack real jobs— 
and agriculture with Its millions of low-income farmers—must be 
given an opportunity to consume not only the necessities but also 
the luxuries of life. 

I have repeatedly said that It Is not necessary for business to 
high-pressure John Jones Into buying a new automobile—he would 
like to have a 1940 model. You don’t have to high-pressure him 
Into buying new clothes or more food or even a new home—4ie 
wants them all. His wife wants the modem oonvenlenoes. 
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John JoM and his wlf^ snd 40,000X)00 4i)ther8 lack the means to 
IK^ goods with wfoioti our markets bulge. Industry has created the 
demand, but neither Oovemment nor business has provided the 
neoessary purdhasltig power. 

This cotmtry is neither exhausted economically nor Inefficient 
Industrially. On the contrary, we are rich In men, money, and 
machines. We have a potential market. But until we have also 
helped provide the means whereby this potential market becomes 
an actual market, the Job Is only half doiM. Our energies must be 
devoted to finding ways to give the fanners and the workers the 
purchasing power that wUl keep our factories running, not at 60 
percent or 68 percent but at 100 percent all of the time. 

The principles of democracy oan become effective only If they 
prevail In the industrial as well as the political life of the Nation. 
As Americans we completely reject the notion that our political 
destiny can be controlled by any single person or group of people 
with special privileges. All right*thlnklng people have long since 
rejected the Idea that the policies governing our industrial life, 
upon which Jobs for millions depend, can be determined by men 
who are responsible to no one for their decisions. 

We In this country have pursued a policy of restricting produc¬ 
tion and maintaining prices to protect profits. We have been un¬ 
able to make the tremendous scientific discoveries of our age serve 
the welfare of the people, We have managed our economy so that 
it either produces too much or too little. 

It Is time for us to say that these economic abeurdities must be 
solved in the interest of all the people. It is time to say that upon 
the wisdom and the experience of the American people we can. If 
we will, manage our economic life so that in the place of restriction 
we have expansion of production; in the place of artificial prices we 
have a constant lowering of the cost of living: in the place of re¬ 
current shut-downs and unemployment we have a steady level of 
production and jobs; in the place of 10,000,000 unemployed we 
have a busy able-bodied population while our youth are educated 
and our aged retired to security. 

Industry, as well as labor and farmers, are vitally concerned with 
this basic task that confronts us today. No one solution is avail¬ 
able at the present time, nor Is any one group or organization in a 
position to recommend a specific program to be readily accepted 
by all others. The Government, therefore, mtist assume the leader¬ 
ship. And to this end the national leaders of Industry, agriculture, 
and labor should be called together to meet and confer and rec¬ 
ommend a program by which we may achieve industrial democracy 
and economic and social security. 

Zn the hearts and minds of all of you assembled here today, as 
in the case of every individual In this country, there looms up the 
single Important question, Is the United States going to become 
involved In the wars in which Europe and Asia are engaged? 

History tells us that It has frequently been a convenient device 
for leaders of nations—when thwarted In their attempts to solve 
economic problems in their country—to divert the attention of their 
people toward foreign affairs. Let us take this lesson of history to 
heart. Let us not allow foreign affairs to divert our attention 
away from what is far more important to us, namely, the solution 
of our domestic problems. I have briefly analyzed with you a few 
of the more important economic and social problems confronting 
us today. Certainly they are sufflcienMy serious and exacting to 
demand the full attention and energy of our leaders In government 
and private life. 

It should be clear to all that If the United States permits Itself 
to become engaged In the wars of Europe and Asia there will be a 
black-out of American Institutions—and possibly of democracy Itself. 
I am convinced that the people of this Nation are firm and united 
in their determination that we are not to have any part of these 
foreign conflicts. You—as men and women of labor—^know only 
too well that in any war it is largely workers who must do the 
fighting—and it Is largely workers who must do the d 3 ring. 

The United States of America—^belng the mighty Nation that It 
is—necessarily must play a role In world affairs. But this admitted 
fact must not be utilized to cause the United States to become 
Involved in any of the foreign wars. 

As a candidate for reelectlon to the United States Senate in 1934, 
1 stated on every public platform that there were rumors of war in 
Europe and rumors of war in Asia, but that as far as I was con¬ 
cerned I would never vote to send an American boy across the water 
to fight upon foreign soil. As a candidate for reelectlon to the 
United States Senate in 1940, I repeat—and give to you the same 
pledge—that I will never vote to send an American boy across the 
water to fight on foreign soli. 

Under the Constitution It is Conggpus that declares war, and this 
Congress and every succeeding Congress need not be called upon to 
vote for war If we keep out of foreign entanglements abroad. 

We have an immediate international problem. It is created for 
us by nature and geography. We live In the Western Hemisphere. 
We know that the export trade of the United States is an essential 
part of our economy. For this reason we should give considerable 
thought and attention to the problem of building up our trade 
with South American countries. Without Involvement in any 
entanglements of foreign nations, without commitments to any 
foreign nation, the peaoe and securit;^ of the Western Hemisphere 
might thus be aided through the natural development of our 
markets In South America. In this manner we could build up 
our own domestic economy by providing,greater employment and 
thereby Increase our national Income. 

By building up the domestic economy of South American nations 
through such trade we assure the continuance of democratic insti¬ 
tutions in the Western Hemisphere. Congress oan do all this with¬ 
out sacrificing Amer ican Industry or agriculture and without dete¬ 


cting its powers to any department in Washington. If we ip the 
united States devote our Influence and resources to the malntenanoe 
of peaceful relations among the nations of this hemisphere—the 
improvement of the conditions of the people—and the eUminatiem 
of exploltatkm and degradation of the workers—we shall indeed 
serve as a beacon light to the rest of the world. 

During any erltical periofi in a nation’s history there is a danger¬ 
ous tendency to disregard or to trample dvU liberties. The result 
is to break down the confidence of the workers in government and 
make them easy prey to the demagogue who sneers at our constitu¬ 
tional guaranties. 

The protection of the r^t of freedom of speech, freedom of 
assemblage, and labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively 
still remains a cornerstone for the preservation of our democratic 
institutions. This need must be recognized not merely by way of 
an expression of pious hope but as an accomplished fact. There can 
be no repetition in this country of the coal and Iron police of Penn¬ 
sylvania, or the company-hired deputy sheriffe, or the massacre 
of steel workers who are eameetly seeking to better their conditions. 

Intelligent bxxsiness leaders are fully aware of the daxigers which 
are inherent In the attempted repression of the basic rights of 
Americans. Labor—as well as every other group—recognizes that 
our Bill of Rights was adopted to protect everyone, in times of 
hysteria—^when intolerance and bigotry sweep a nation. And It 
should always be remembered that intolerance—whether racial, re¬ 
ligious, political, or economic—^Is dangerous to democratic Institu¬ 
tions. The protection of civil rights for all of our people can be 
accomplished through me vigorous enforcement of the Federal civil 
rights statutes. 

Organized labor, through trade-unions, has a definite and whole¬ 
some contribution to make toward preserving our democratic In¬ 
stitutions. This very convention, with Its assembled 2,600 dele¬ 
gates arriving at conclusions in a democratic and peaceful manner, 
is the best proof of the burning desire on the part of the workers 
in this coxmtry to preserve our freedom and democracy. 

To all who seek assurance that our basic institutions will be 
maintained, one of the greatest guaranties Is the advancement of 
organized labor. Stabilization in the coal industry has been 
achieved only through the active aid and participation of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 

The workers and the farmers have no desire for dictatorship. 
They understand and appreciate that any change from our demo¬ 
cratic way of life means forced labor, long hours of work, destruc¬ 
tion of labor unions, lowering of wages and prices for agricultural 
produce, and a constant depressing of the standards of living. They 
appreciate that a denial of democracy means a denial of both their 
rights and their goal. 

These are critical times. The tasks we have before us call upon 
our utmost strength and greatest wisdom. We must have the 
strength to hold fast to the convictions and professions of democ¬ 
racy; we must have the wisdom to find a solution of our problems. 
Voices will call out, seductive and entrancing, appealing to our 
traditions and our loyalties, but at the same time seeking to lead 
us to servitude. 

Other voices speak with the force of hate and prejudice, appealing 
to the frustrations that economic misery and want produce. These 
voices are a challenge to us. They are a challenge that can be met 
In only one way, by making the free traditions of our country 
meaningful to all of our people, thus firmly securing their loyal¬ 
ties to our free institutions. 

For my part, I am prepared to join forces with all those liberty- 
loving people who look forward to the realization of the American 
Ideals of industrial and political democracy. 

These things can be accomplished within the framework of our 
American form of government. 


Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, IHO 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address which 
1 delivered over Station WFIL, Philadelphia. January 27, 
1940, under the auspices of the Business Men’s Association of 
Philadelphia. The address is entitled ‘"Free Enterprise/’ 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

The teat decade was the first In our national history that did not 
record economic advancement for the American people as a whole. 
In more than, a half century of observation of American business 
this Is the longest and hardest pull for people as a whole I can 
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recall. No satisfactory explanation of ottr trouble oan be found in 
laying the blame at any one point. Our iUa have been a long 
time In the making. Finally they gathered up in one mass. All 
of us have suffered. 

The spirit of defeat has prevailed. Too many leaders have taken 
the attitude that any movement up the economic ladder must 
be followed forthwith by a step backward. Already the prophets 
are saying that the productivity of the last few months will not 
continue long. They point to the inevitable indexes and say little 
confidence can be placed in the future. This lack of confidence has 
hurt the Nation, We need courage to believe In America and to go 
forward. There is nothing inevitable that dooms the new decade 
opening before us. With prudent national leadership and a work¬ 
ing spirit of cooperation we oan move steadily ahead. It has been 
estimated that the capital facilities of American industry are con¬ 
sumed in the ordinary course of industrial operation at the rate 
of more than $8,000,000,000 per year. The mere maintenance of 
the Nation's industrial equipment calls for this expenditure. Ad¬ 
vance would mean even more, and we have every reason to go 
forward. We have enough long-standing needs unfulfilled in the 
United States to give full employment to every qualified worker 
for the next 10 years. 

The way forward is through cooperation. We banish conflict of 
petty factionalism and extreme partisanship from our midst. 
When any faction seeks to control government, labor, or business, 
the people suffer for It. If business ruthlessly seeks to dominate 
the Government, the final result Is a victory for fascism. If gov¬ 
ernment runs roughshod over business, the result may be com¬ 
munism. In any event, the dominance of any extreme point of 
view hurts the great majority of our people. It hurts business. 
And what hurts business, under otir system of free enterprise, hurts 
labor. 

Enlightened business leadership can supply the answer to our 
needs. The governmental problems of this decade have held the 
spotlight of public attention long enough. New instruments of 
government have been developed. A new channel has been formed 
through which the energies of the social and economic forces of 
the Nation will bp poured. The time taken for the construction 
of the new way has long caused a stoppage of productive output. 
Business and labor have suffered. When production goes down, 
the purchasing power of the workers goes down, unemployment 
comes up, and an Immense number of social problems emerge that 
put an extra strain on the Government. With necessary modifica¬ 
tions and under competent leadership the new forms of govern¬ 
ment can be made more efficient and the way prepared for in¬ 
creased production. It should not now be necessary to place such 
heavy emphasis on governmental action. Business action is the 
key to the forward march of the new decade. 

The cooperation of labor and business is necessary to the effec¬ 
tive Increase of production. The discord of the last few years 
should give way to a common recognition that the great need for 
all concerned is a stepping up of industrial production. Wages 
come only out of earnings and earnings increase when production 
moves forward. The unnecessary restraints of Government red tape 
should be eased and the way made ready for business to go ahead. 
America needs a strong leader who will give business steadfast 
encouragement and the confidence necessary to take up the slack 
of unemployment. The primary problems of the decade now 
beckoning to us are economic. The decade of high-pressure poli¬ 
tics and extreme partlsariship has passed. 

During the last several years reform, so-called, has taken preced¬ 
ence over recovery. Vitriolic attacks have been made on busi¬ 
ness. Labor became divided. Investment in private enterprises 
diminished. Agriculture was regimented and restricted. Produc¬ 
tion in every phase of our national economy lagged behind, and 
vast pools of unemployed labor and capital have become stagnant 
sources of economic discontent and social degeneration. 

Government has had a field day seeking to reform business. 
Business now is seeking a chance to balance the score. Unques¬ 
tionably there has been, is now. and will continue to be need for 
Improvements and changes in both government and business. How¬ 
ever, the American people have nothing but a gloomy prospect 
before them if the chief Issues of the new decade opening before 
us rise to no higher levels than a tug-of-war between government 
and business such as we have seen these long dismal years of 
depression. 

There is a fundamental choice before us. It will be necessary 
for the Government to curtail sharply Its expenditures or to give 
su£aclent freedom to the productive life of the Nation so that the 
national Income will be large enough to support growing tax bills. 
We cannot continue forever to try to borrow a way to prosperity. 
Sooner or later we shall be forced to return to a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Heavy Government spending and restricted private enterprise cannot 

g o hand in hand over an extended period of time without leading 
eadlong to dictatorship. That is the way dictatorship was started 
in Europe. The American people are not willing to be forced to 
go that way. 

We have the necessary resources in land, labor, capital, and ma¬ 
chinery to step up the productive output of America 50 percent In 
the next 5 years. An Increase of 10 percent in business each year 
for the next 6 years would be well within the range of probability 
if we develop the spirit of cooperation. The spotlight should be 
taken off excessive governmental activities and put where it be¬ 
longs—on the people at work, busy, productive, and at peace. The 


time has definitely come for us to give up factionalism and to 
return to the wasrs of peace. There can be no lasting peace apMrt 
from economic strength and abundance. 

The last decade has witnessed the mad groping of the American 
people for security. Never has there been lees. Security is some¬ 
thing better than a low rate of Interest, which shows that money 
and production have little earning power. Security Is something 
better than a relief check or a work-relief salary, necessary as they 
may be. Security is something better than a small Government 
pension, although a more adequate provision must be made through 
pensions for the aged and the dependent, Security is something 
better than a Government mortgage on your home or your farm. 
Security is something better than radio or newspaper ballyhoo 
about an abundant life that is an 3 rthlng but abundant. Govern- 
mentEd security measures can come only through increased taxa¬ 
tion. By and large our citizens know that the Government, under 
our system of free enterprise, cannot and will not he able to col¬ 
lect enough in taxes to put everybody on a Government pay roll. 
That way lies more and more of the less abundant life. To give 
Government aid to a small fraction of the people who need It and 
to withhold it from the rest is basically unfair. It is politically 
unsound. In the end there is bound to be a sharp reaction against 
this extreme partisanship that seeks primarily to exchange Govern¬ 
ment benefits for votes. 

In this country we want the American way of security—not the 
European way, In Europe, where living standards are not one-half 
as high as our own, there exists a low security level, which would 
be considered intolerable here. Our people are unwilling to accept 
the European system of life through Government decree and a 
wrecking war every 20 years. Some people may think of that way 
of life as secure. I do not. 

Americans want security that comes with hard work and plenty 
of it. Down deep in our hearts we know there is no way to have 
things worth while unless we are willing to work and pay for them. 
I believe our people are now determined to take life honorably and 
honestly. The America we strive to build cannot be built In a day. 
Industrial piracy, unnecessary labor conflict, soap-box oratory ex¬ 
alted to heights of radio do not stand up well now. The security 
we now seek is the opportunity to go out and learn the benefits 
that come with hard work and a fair chance to keep a fair share 
of the earned income. Anything less than this Is a false Idea of 
security. 

A great attack has been launched against our tariff protection. 
To those who urge tearing down our protective tariff in the in¬ 
terests of other nations, let me say they are about 176 years too 
late. They should have been around to advance their theories in 
that earlier era before our industries had been started. Then, for 
purposes of home defense and International stability, we built 
protective tariffs to encourage Infant industries here. Our work 
and wage standards have been built on that basis. To overthrow 
the tariff would undermine the economic security of our people as 
a whole. Our tariff protection is our first line of defense against 
the encroachments of economic servitude. If we have to compete 
with foreign costs of production we would have to rubmit to 
their low wages and low standards of living. I am unwilling to 
subscribe to such a program. We must not be dragged down to 
the levels of living common to working classes abroad. 

Much is being said of national defense from the military point 
of view. We should realize how great our capabilities are to in¬ 
spire national defense from the standpoint of morale and sound 
thinking. We should be false to our American heritage if we did 
not put these first. For we must ever realize that the greatest 
protection for oxir people is to be found not in the instruments of 
war but in the instruments of peace. While we are busy planning 
to spend great sums for antiaircraft guns which are now lacking, 
for defense planes, and naval equipment, we should not neglect 
the expenditures necessary for the maintenance of labor, agricul¬ 
ture. and business prosperity. 

While we pray for peace in Europe and Asia, let us not be blind 
to the causes of war in our own midst. War comes from within 
people. War is the people in the mad chaotic mission of death. 
We must not be under the delusion that war can be avoided by 
anything less than a strong spirit of discipline and restraint 
among the people. Children raised in homes where there is too 
little food, clothing, and essential comforts of life, will unwittingly 
seek a sterner solution for their problems In the path of war. 
Consciously or unconsciously a great host of American children are 
on this terrible road to war. The failure to meet the home and 
domestic problems of AmerioMpi children pushes us along that road 
lined with the ghastly skeletons of the social failures of other 
nations. In altogether too many American homes there is such 
misery and want that the adventure of war seems more attractive 
than the dull monotony of scarcity and human need. 

Let us believe that the people of the world want peace—not 
war. Let us believe that this fundamental striving for peace on 
the part of the people will lead to peace. Let us believe that 
peace can come to Europe before Berlin, Paris, London, Rome, and 
Moscow are bombed and burned. Let us believe that sanity and 
business intelligence In America and other lands will point Irre- 
slstably to the way to peace. Let us realize keenly and thor¬ 
oughly that peace Is good business and that the highest dividends 
come when humanity has laid aside the weapons of combat and 
has taken in hand the instruments of full production and peace. 
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Arnitml Sfeetiiqr of National PuUie HonsiniT 
Conference 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thusrsday, F^tmry 1, 194(y 


IXTTKB BY THS PRBSmiafT AND ADDRBSSBS BY HON. RCmBRT 
F. WAOMKR. OF NEW YOBK, AND HON. NATHAN STBAUS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Presideiit, 1 ask unantmons consent to 
have printed in the Record a letter addressed by the Presi¬ 
dent to Miss Helen Alfred, executive director, National Public 
Housing Conference, and also a speech delivered by my dis- 
llnguished colleague, Mr. Wacnxi, and a speech delivered 
by Hon. Nathan Straus, Administrator of the United States 
Bousing Authority, at the Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C., 
on the occasion of the dinner of the conference. 

There being no objection, the letter and the speeches were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


The White House. 
Washinffton^ January 22, 1940. 

itfiM Helen Aunuao, 

Exacutiva Director, National Public Housing Conference, 

122 East Twenty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Alfred: Once again It Is with a very real sense of satis¬ 
faction that I extend greetings to the National Public Housing Con¬ 
ference at its nlneth annual meeting. Each of these conferences, 
particularly over the past 5 years, has been a marker In the develop¬ 
ment of a more adequate natkmal-houslng policy for the lowest 
tneome third. 


Beginning with the first P. W. A. pro>ect8, and extending to the 
projects of local authorities assisted by the Unl^ States Housing 
Authority now opening every month, the public-housing program 
has progressed consistently toward lower rents, lower tneome groups 
served, lower construction costs. Increasing decentraUzatkm, and 
community responsibility, and above all the needs of a larger num¬ 
ber of families are being met. Last year, for the first time In about 
half a century, the slum areas In our country as a vdiole commenced 
to shrivel rather than to exj^md. Through public and private 
endeavor, this tendency should continue until decent housing for 
the lowest income third becomes the established rule rather than 
an almost nonexistent exception. 


I am especUlly gratified by the vital Interest now being shown in 
Improving housing conditions in rural areas. The projects which 
the United States Housing Authority is helping to develop In widely 
scattered farm localities with the cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture justifies the manifest Interest of your conference in this 
challenging problem this year. The program for helping urban 
families of very low income to obtain release from the slums, though 
still young, win be given even better balance by the development of 
the stm younger program to help rural families afflicted by the 
same evil conditions. Joined together, the rural and urban housing 
programs together should continue to grow. 

With sincere best wishes for continuing success. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


ADDRESS EY HON. ROBERT T. WAGNER, OF NEW YORK 

My friends, frtends of the National Public Housing Conference, 
we meet tonight with the full satisfaction of great achievements in 
the cause at public housing. 

Fifty years have gone by since Jacob Biia turned the searchlight 
of national attention on how the other half lives—In the sliama. 
Society knew then, half a century ago, the lesson It has learned 
over and over again in the years which have Intervened—^that decent 
housing encourages good citizenship, and slums tend toward bad 
citizenship; that decent housing means better health and slums 
mean more disease; that decent housing reduces the cost of com¬ 
munity protection against fire, crime, and delinquency, and slums 
take a heavy toll of Ufa. property, and moral values; that decent 
housing means the American standard of living and slums repre¬ 
sent a mode of living abhorrent to us ah. 

This was the chaUenge of the urban slum conditions which I 
knew in my own boyhood. For decades the challenge went un¬ 
answered. The occasional attempts of public authorities to regu¬ 
late the i^uxns, where effective at an, only mtenatfled the horrors 
of overcrowding. The most slnoere efforts of private enterprise were 
unable to provide any substantial number of dece nt homes within 
the slum dwellem* means to pay. After 50 years, the best evidence 
of the need for a new and more vigorous approach was the sliuns 


thOTusalvea, in the city and on the farm, wider and wider 

their misery and bllc^t, more menacing to the weU-belhg of,our 
people and our Nation than ever before. 

Within the short space of 9 years this tragic picture has bsen 
transformed into a new and ptoaslng prospect, a prospect of health¬ 
ful. low-rent homes for mnhons of American famfiles reseued from 
the shadow land of the sliuns. It has been transformed by opera¬ 
tion of a single, simple act of Congress, the United States Housing 
Act. Once the forlom hope of a few advanced reformers, the united 
States Housing Authority is now among the most popul^ of VM- 
eral agencies, counting Its adherents in every section and In every 
party, among social wmrkers, labor unions^ bankers, teachers, re¬ 
ligious leaders. Investors, and Industrlahsts. 

Combining Federal aid with local initiative, operating through 
the normal channels of the private eonstruetlon Industry, this pro¬ 
gram has the financial sinews, the sound public policy, and the 
broad humanitarian support to see this job through to a successful 
finish. 

When I watch thousands of families moving from the slums Into 
these new low-cost homes throu^out the country, when I see the 
eager, happy faces of their Children at play in the sunlit grounds, 
then I give thanks that our democracy has been wise enough and 
rich enough to preserve Its human resources in this truly demo¬ 
cratic way. Then I further resolve to press forward until the 
blight of the slums is no more, until every humble family, every 
mother, and every child can enjoy the simple comforts and the 
spiritual solace of a decent American home. 

As we move for the necessary expanelon of this Nation-wide pro¬ 
gram, the most fantastic stories are being spread about Its cost to 
the American taxpayer. If we want to find out what the program 
costs, let us read from the document which surely reflects every 
item of Federal expenditure, the Budget of the United States, 

When we examine the President's Budget message for the coming 
jrear. what do we find? The construction loans authorized under 
the program do not enter into the Budget or national debt at all. 
These loans require no taxes and call for no appropriations; they 
are financed through sale of Housing Authority bonds to the in¬ 
vesting public, on which the Authority now makes a substantial 
interest profit. 

Read the Budget through from cover to cover and you will find 
only two items concerning the housing program. The first Item 
authorizes the Housing Authority to make available from its own 
funds the sum of $4,500,000 for administrative expenses. In other 
words. Congress does not have to appropriate a single dollar foz 
the expenses of the Housing Authority, because those expenses will 
be covered by the earnings of the Authority in its lending 
operations. 

The second and last item in the Budget message pertaining to the 
housing program is the followtng: “For the United States Housing 
Authority, $15,000,000 will be required out of the general fund of the 
Treasury for the payment of annual contributions to public housing 
agencies in accordance with the United States Housing Act." 

In short, the greatest possible cost of the program to the Federal 
Government next year, the only cost ohargealile to the taxpayer and 
entering Into the national debt, is $15,000,000. Indeed, the Houee 
of Representatives has just found that an appropriation of only 
$10,000,000 will be necessary at this time. In England, with a popu¬ 
lation less than one-third our own, the national subsidies for all 
types of public housing last year came to $75,000,000 notwithstand¬ 
ing a staggering burden of rearmament and the menacing shadow 
of the European war. 

The annual Federal cost of the present United States housing pro¬ 
gram Is indeed a modest one—$28,000,000 at the maximum aiKl 
about $25 net for each person rehoused. These costs represent the 
Federal pay-as-you-go contribution, needed to bring the rent levri 
In low-cost housing down to the income level of those now living 
in slum shacks and tenements. The Federal subsidies, together with 
the substantial eontrlbutions by the localities themselves, bridge the 
gap between vague talk about housing and doing something effective 
about housing. They represent the difference between good Inten¬ 
tions, surveys, and blue prints on tha one hand and actually 
rehousing slum families on the other. 

If Federal subsidies are slopped, the whole program stops, and 
with it ends the hqpe of mlUions for a healthier and a happier life. 
It more subsidies are authorised and ttke construction loan fund is 
doubled, the expanded program will rescue 2,000,000 persons from 
the slums. At the same time It would tap a vast pool of idle private 
capital and provide a year's work for almost 1,000,000 men. These 
benefits are well within our reach, for the necessary legislation, 
sponsca^ by Congressman BTSAeALL and myself, has already paeeed 
the Senate, and will shortly be considered by the House. 

When the Housing Authority was first established, 2 years ago, 
I said at a great dinner meeting held by the National Public Hous¬ 
ing Oonferenee: “The fruits of liberaUsm are stolen only when Its 
guardians go to —only when there is creeping complacency in 

the face of conUnuing social injustice." In the public housing 
movement today I fU»d no relaxation of vigilance or complacency of 
outlook, but rather a militant determination to keep moving ahead, 
in the full inspiration of the great work that remains to be done. 
You and I know that a Nation-wide slum-clearance and low-rent 
hovgdDg program for tlm lowest Income groups has not been com¬ 
pleted; it has only been started. The normal expansion of that 
program has first claim upon our support and our collective efforts. 
Wiui our ranks $welled by minions of forward-looking citizens, I 
have confidence In tlie early attainment of a goal that wHI enrich 
our national heritage and fortify our cherished democracy. 
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AxrrHORmr 

Time la a relative concept. We reckon time not In the ahetract 
hut in relation to something concrete. To a geologist, 8 or 10 
years would probably sound too fractional to be worth bothering 
about. 

Yet that comparatively short time spans the entire history of the 
public-housing movement In this country from birth to ever- 
increasing maturity. 

There are some here this evening who can remember, as I do, the 
loe age of public housing—all of 8 years ago. 

There are many here who have fought on behalf of public 
housing for more than 2 years. They are, indeed, veterans of the 
ancient wars—as time Is measured In the public-housing movement. 
Por such veterans there are no cash bonuses, but there are the 
almost equally consoling pensions of ‘"we told you so.” 

They (that catch-all pronoun which describes the opposition at 
the bridge table as on the battlefield)—^they said, “You will never 
be able to buUd homes within the low limits of costs Imposed by 
the United States Housing Act; besides, you wUl never get your 
rents low enough so that families In the lowest income group will 
be able to live in the homes you build, and worse than that, you 
will never eliminate any slums or areas of blight.” We refused to 
heed these dire predictions. We made bold to contradict them. 
We veterans of the housing movement said 2 long years ago that we 
would do all those things. It Is my pleasure to say to you tonight 
that we, you and the U. S. H. A. together, have done so. 

In cities of less than half a million population the average cost 
of dwelling facilities per dwelling tmlt under the U. S. H. A. pro¬ 
gram Is 8667 less than the $4,000 top limit Imposed by the Housing 
Act; the average cost of dwelling facilities per room is $199 less 
than the limit Imposed by the Housing Act. In the larger cities 
the average dwelling facilities cost per dwelling unit Is $1,369 less 
than the limit of $5,000 Imposed by law, and the average per room 
Is $373 less than the limit, $1,260 per room, set forth in the law. 

Let’s go on to the second movement In the symphony of costs and 
get a variation on this same theme. If we subtract the cost of 
dwelling equipment and other Items chargeable to dwelling facili¬ 
ties, there is left net construction cost. That is the cost of build¬ 
ing the house, including plumbing, heating, and electrical installa¬ 
tion. That net construction cost Is readily compared with the 
cost of building by private owners and private capital, because it 
includes the same items that are included in the figures published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. Such a comparison shows that, although homes built under 
the U. 8. H. A. program are constructed for a life of at least 60 
years and are built by labor paid the full prevailing wage, the 
average net construction cost is $706 less than the same average 
for private residential construction. Let me emphasize that the 
comparison 1 am making Is a comparison between the average cost 
of private residential construction and the average cost of con¬ 
struction under the public-housing program of the U. S, H. A., and 
I am making that comparison for the same localities in the same 
months. 

Now as to rents: On November 26, 1938—In the dim, dark ages 
of public housing time—^the Saturday Evening Post said; 

“In a radio address on September 13, 1938, Nathan Straus. Ad¬ 
ministrator of the U. S. H. A., said that In some parts of the 
South he believed that the new projects were going to be so 
economical that rentals for a small dwelling unit might be brought 
down to pretty close to $12 a month, possibly be acttially $12. 
He was very much pleased with this hope. He did not compare 
it with the approximately $5-a-room program of the Housing 
Division of P. W. A.” 

In other words, ladles and gentlemen, less than 16 months ago, 
a rental of $12 a month for a home was so far beyond the Imagi¬ 
nation of the writer that he was inclined to sneer at the 
prediction. 

Yet today there are projects In the South where shelter rent Is 
less than $7 a home a month, some between $8 and $9, many 
between $10 and $11. These, let me emphasize, are not estimates. 
They are not giiesses. They are not hopes. These figures that 
I am quoting are rents fixed by local housing authorities and now 
being charged In public housing projects which are open and 
occupied. 

The Annual Report of the United States Housing Authority to 
Congress for the year 1939 has Just been completed. Those of 
you who recall the 1938 report may remember that we pointed out 
then, in January 1939, that there was every reason to believe that 
the estimates of rents, embodied In that report, would be lowered 
when the projects were completed and actual rents, based on actual 
costs, were set. 

When the U. 6. H. A. Annual Report for 1939 was completed a 
few days ago, a comparison was made of some of the figures with 
those in the 1938 report. Here Is what we found; On 17 projects, 
for which final rent and income limits have been approved, the 
actual figures average 16 percent lower than the estimated rents, 
as embodied in the 1938 annual report. Achievement has again 
not only matched but has outrun prediction. 

Rentals within the financial means of the lowest Income group 
are a reality. In fact, today we are confronted with an Interesting 
question; Should subsidies be used to lower rents still further, so 
as to give families of small means better housing than they ever 
had before, at rents lower than they have paid before, or should 
we be satisfied to equal the rents now paid by these low-income 
famUles in the slums, which would permit substantial reduction 


in annual subsidies? This Is a new question, a new challenge 
to the public housing movement. It Is a question for which we 
must look to the local housing authorities for an answer. The 
fact that this question has arisen, however, Is another indication 
of the ages that have passed since, 2 short years ago, when almost 
no one believed that public housing would ever be able to achieve 
rents low enough even to match those charged in the slums. 

Some have feared that public housing could not eliminate the 
slums. Some have believed that, because not all public housing Is 
built In the slums, the puhlic-houslng program, while It might 
provide good low-rent homes, would not eliminate the old, unfit 
dwellings. Those who made that prediction may be forgiven be¬ 
cause they probably failed to read the provision of the United 
States Housing Act which requires “the elimination by demolition, 
condemnation, and effective closing, or the compulsory repair or 
Improvement of unsafe or Insanitary dwellings, situated in the 
locality or metropolitan area, substantially equal In number to the 
number of newly constructed dwellings provided by each project,” 
Had they read that provision of the law, they would have realized 
that slum elimination is always an accompaniment of building 
under the United States Housing Authority Act. As a matter of 
fact, more than 12,000 miserable, decaying, foul city tenements 
and small-town shacks have already been permanently closed to 
human habitation or have been so repaired and Improved as to 
make them habitable and healthful homes. Under the present 
program of the United States Housing Authority, a total of about 
160,000 new low-rent homes will be built and a total of about 
160,000 unfit, disease-breeding slum dwellings will be eliminated. 

By any measure that can be applied, public housing Is an estab¬ 
lished success. We have applied the te^ of low construction cost, 
and public housing has measured up to it. We have applied the 
test of low rents. Public housing has stood that test. We have 
applied the test of slum elimination. Public housing is eliminating 
the slums. 

Apply any other test and the result Is the same. IX)es public 
housing interefere with private building, you may ask. Apply the 
test and you will find that, just as public housing in England 
stimulated the greatest boom In private residential construction 
In the history of Great Britain, so today In our own country the 
vicinity of public-housing projects gives every Indication of a simi¬ 
lar result. Public housing Ignites the spark that stimulates the 
private building industry. 

Can public housing stand the acid test of economy? Is public 
housing compatible with that scrutiny of every item of Federal 
expenditure toward which Congress and the public are now turning? 
Yes; because public housing stimulates more employment, confers 
more benefits on business and on labor, than any other equal 
expenditure of public funds. Pending legislation will open the 
doors to 500,000 jobs for 2 years—and these jobs will be real, old- 
time jobs at prevailing wages (for all building done under the 
public-housing program Is done by private builders employed by 
local authorities after competitive bidding). Measured by the test 
of Government economy and benefit to business, public housing 
again comes out on top. 

When any enterprise is successful, It Is time to go slow In making 
changes. Progress in wiping out the Nation’s slums Is made only 
when it is steady, uninterrupted, and cumulative. Let us beware 
against tinkering with that successfully functioning mechanism 
known as the United States Housing Act. The real friends of public 
housing In this country will be wary of suggested changes in that 
act designed to make It a cure-all. Public housing Is not a cure-all; 
It was never meant to be. The Wagner-Bteagall Act was designed 
to wipe out the slums of America and to provide decent homes 
for the families of the lowest incomes. It was designed to do this 
at the lowest possible cost to the taapayer. The Wagner-Bteagall 
Act is doing all of those things for which It was designed—and at 
an even lower cost to the taxpayer than was anticipated when the 
law was written. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALVA B. ADAMS, OF COLORADO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an address on the subject Reciprocal-Trade Agreements, de¬ 
livered by my very able colleague, Mr. Adams, last night over 
the blue network of the National Broadcasting Co. The 
address Is a very clear-cut statement in opposition to the 
extension of reciprocal trade agreement treaties without 
Congress exercising its constitutional duties. 
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Itiere lieinc no oUeotloti. the address was ordered to he 
printed in the Hicord, as follows: 

The foimders of the Oonetltunon, In aooord with the l eeson e 
learned from IBnglleh hletn^. reinforced hy the American Berolu- 
tlon against an English King Who attempted to deny to the 
oolometa thm rights which English olUzens had won, placed the 
wer of taxation in the Congress. The establishment of tariffs 
an exercise of the taring power. In Congress, and In Congress 
alone, is vested under the Constitution the power to establish 
tariffs. 

AU the power which the executive department exerdees in the 
making ot so-cened reciprocal trade agreements comes to it by 
delegation from Congreas. Every change In a tariff rate Is an 
amendment of a law. The 22 trade agreements which have been 
entered into, if valid, have amended acts of Congress many hun¬ 
dreds of times. 

It Is an accepted principle ot law that Congress can delegate 
to executive or administrative officials power to administer a law 
in aooord with standards or rules set up by It, but cannot delegate 
power to enact legislation. 

The former flexible tariff act authorised the President to make 
changes in tariff rates to equalise the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad. While often a dUfioult rule to 
apply,^t it was an understandable and applicable rule or stand¬ 
ard. Tm law was declared by Congress; its administration only 
was left to the Executive. 

The reciprocal trade agreement law gives no practicable rule or 
standard by which changes in any tariff rate can be determined. 
In effect, this law declares that the President may enter into 
foreign trade agreements changing existing duties whenever he 
decides that such changes will expand foreign markets or be of 
domestic advantage. The decision as to the making and the detail! 
of trade agreements are left to his imoontroUed discretion. 

The only limit on the President in this act is that he may not 
Increase or decrease any duty by more than SO percent. Under 
this act 22 agreements have been entered into changing the tariff 
rates on over 1,000 items. 

The act provides that If in any trade agreement a change is 
made in the tariff on any Item, the same change in rate Shall iq)piy 
to all foreign countries. 

Thus a reciprocal trade agreement with one country where tariff- 
rate concessions by us are compensated by tariff concessions from 
such other nation produces tariff concessions to other countries 
which are not reciprocal or in any way compensated. Such policy 
seems of doubtful fairness, both to producers in the United States 
who are affected by the reductions in tariff and to the country 
which has made concessions in exchange for the reductions in rate 
upon its products. 

So far as I am advised, every change In tulff rates upon the 
more than 1,000 commodities affected has been a reduction. Every 
reduction may involve a lessening of our customs Income and may 
bring competition to American products and American labor from 
products of lands with lower living standards. 

It is. of course, the hope that the lowering of foreign tariffs 
will afford markets for Increased American production. This is 
probably true, but It Is little consolation to an Industry and its 
employees that is crippled or destroyed hy the foreign competition 
admitted by the trade agreement that some other industry in some 
other section of the country Is profltlng by the trade agreements. 

The industries, and. Indeed, the economic life and prosperity of 
many sections of the United States, may be promoted or destroyed 
by favorable or unfavorable tariff legislation. 

It has been the constant effort and desire ot our citizens to 
maintain and, if possible, to raise American standards of living. 
As a result of the better wages paid our workmen, the shorter 
hours of labor, and better working conditions It Is not possible tor 
Industry In the United States to produce goods as cheaply as in 
countries with lower wages, longer working hours, and Inferior 
living and working conditions. For the purpose of protecting 
American Industry from destructive competition from Importa¬ 
tion of products of cheap labor, tariff laws have been enacted by 
the Congress. Whatever may be the defects In our taidff legisla¬ 
tion it has been enacted in a constitutional way. The representa¬ 
tives from every section have not only been heard but have had a 
vote. Tariff laws enacted by Congress give first consideration to 
domestic industry and commerce. Congress may underestimate 
the value of foreign trade but it Is far wiser to overvalue domestic 
than to overvalue foreign trade. The advocates of the reciprocal- 
trade laws have not oxuy overestimated the value and importance 
of foreign trade but have also greatly overestimated the benefits 
received by the United States from the trade agreements. Many 
gains m the eoonomlo life of our oountrv due to the general Im¬ 
provement in conditions have been ascribed to the effect of the 
reciprocal-trade agreements. 

Of course, when the United States enters into a trade agreement 
concessloxis must be given as well as received. There are and 
can be no agreements under which we receive all the benefits. 

The articles upon which the foreign nations seek and secure re¬ 
ductions are frequently also produced In our country. In many 
instances the trade agreements have reduced duties on foreign 
products coming In direct competition with American product!. 

liCt me Illustrate from the experience of my own State, Colorado: 

One of our more important industries is cattle raising. The 
reciprocal agreement with Canada lowers the duty on cattle. We 
are told that the number which ean be Importad at the reduoed 
rate is limited to 225,000 head of one weight and 100,000 head 


of another weight. We are told that we have not been ht^, that 
the number coming in under the lowered tariff is but a sniall 
peroentage of the American consumption. Unless the law of supi^ly 
and demand has been repealed by the negotiators of the treaties, 
every aninMd added to the supply without a corresponding addition 
to the demand Inevitably tends to lower the price which the 
producer would otherwise receive. Katurally, the Canadian shipper 
Will send in his cattle when prloes are favorable and leave the 
market to the American producer when prices are low. 

Beet sugar Is one of the chief agricultural crops of many Western 
States. By a trade agreement with Cuba the tariff was lowered 
from $1.50 per hundredweight to 90 cents. Sven though there 
are quota limitations the natural result Is to lower sugar prices 
in the united States. Moreover, the agreement requires the United 
States to fix quotas on Its sugar production in order to maintain 
quotas on Cuban importations. 

Colorado Is a great producer of potatoes. The Canadian agree¬ 
ment lowers the duty on potatoes. 

Colorado produces many sheep and much wool. The British trade 
agreement reduces the tariff <in certain woolen fabrics. These 
fabrics will now replace American fabrics made of American wool to 
the detriment of the American producer of sheep and wool. Fur¬ 
thermore, unemployment In the woolen mills wUl ensue to the 
extent of the reinacement. 

The producing of cattle and sheep provide a market for a large 
amount of feed crops which will be lessened by the Importation 
of Canadian cattle to the detriment of American farmers. 

There have naturally been some benefits derived from 22 trade 
agreements, but so far as Colorado and the West are concerned 
these benefits are small in oomparlson with the detriments. 

Only recently the West was threatened with reductions in tariffs 
on some of its other chief agricultural and mineral products by a 
proposed trade agreement with nations whose major products are 
the same as those of our Western States. 

That the President, in whom the authority Is vested, and Secre¬ 
tary Hull, a statesman of the highest integrity and courage, by 
whom the authority is in fact exercised, are conscientious In en¬ 
deavoring to iwomote the wetf axe of the Uxilted States in making 
these agreements Is, of course, beyond question. 

My criticism is not of those who administer the law but of the 
law itself which takes from the elected representatives of the 
votm their constitutional duty and powers and makes one man an 
absolute dictator of the economic welfare of American agriculture 
and of almost every important Industry. 

Today the power may be used with Judgment and produce on the 
whole good results; tomorrow it may be so applied as to brlxig dis¬ 
aster. The welfare of American industry should not depend on the 
decision or the life of oxie man. Who knows into whose hand^ the 
executive power may go in future years? Who knows what eco¬ 
nomic or political theories will dominate the executive office to¬ 
morrow? Regardless of changes in the executive, the Congress will 
always represent all sections of the country and all groups and 
Interests. No individual no matter how many aids or assistants 
he may employ can have the grasp of national interests and prob¬ 
lems possessed by Congress composed as It is of representative men 
from every section of the land in constant touch with every group 
and interest. It probably win be less elficlent than a wise and 
benevolent dictator, but in its ctunbrous way it will safeguard the 
rights and welfare of all parts of our oountxy. The history of the 
past and the events of today confirm the wisdom of vesting the 
power of levying taxes and spending the people’s money In a 
representative assembly. 

There Is Involved In the reciprocal trade law an issue of greater 
importance than the mere changing of tariffs. It involves our 
faith In some of the great fundamentals of our Government. First, 
the Constitution places the exclusive power to levy taxes and 
determine tax policies In the Congress. Second, the Constitution 
provides that revenue bills shall originate in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Third, the Constitution requires all treaties to be rati¬ 
fied by the Senate. 

Reciprocal-trade agre^nents are an exercise of the taxing pow¬ 
ers. They are revenue bills. They are moreover, definite bind in g 
agreements with foreign nations affecting for a fixed time the 
commercial relations of the citizens of the respective ooimtries. 
They amend existing law and become the supreme law of the 
land. They are treaties. 

The reciprocal trade agreement law, therefore, offends against 
all three of these fundamental provisions of our Federal Con¬ 
stitution. 

The blame for this law rests not upon the President nor upon 
Secretary Hull, who are but endeavoring to carry out the law 
enacted by the Congress. Whatever blame there Is rests upon 
Congress. It is not a case of usurpation but of abdication. 

However, orltldsm may justly be made of those In the executive 
department Who Insist that this unconstitutional grant shall be 
renewed and declare that if the agreements are to be subject to 
Senate ratification disaster will follow and the foreign-trade struc¬ 
ture of the Uhlted States will be ruined. 

X believe In the policy of reciprocal-trade negotiations between 
natiozis. X recognize that Congress is not the agency best equipped 
to conduct such negotiations but, as under the Constitution the 
authomy of the exeeutive to conduct negotiations Is derived from 
the Congreas, the executive should both as a matter of duty and 
of eholos refer its completed work back to the Congress for 
appEToval or rejection. 

The Senate upon the automliwton to It of an agreement would 
not have open to It an opportimity to amend Individual items 
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of the agreements. Its duty^ as In the case of other treaties, 
would be to approve or reject the agreement as a whole. 

Opposition to referring back for ratification to the Senate their 
work is either a reflection on the Senate or the assumption of a 
very great superiority on the part of the negotiators. In making 
these agreements the executive according to its own theory acts 
solely under congressional authority and in accord with rules laid 
down by the Oongress. Why should an agent be so reluctant 
to report to his principal what he has done under his authority? 
What would we think of an attorney who was unwilling to repeat 
back to his client what he had done with his business? And 
what would a client think of a lawyer who was unwilling to 
account to him or to submit his work for the client's approval? 
If they fear to submit their agreements to the Senate they should 
not make them. If they are for the good of the country, the 
Senate will ratify them; if they are not, they should not be 
ratified. 


National Grange Legislative Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NA'nONAL ORANGE 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the Record the National 
Grange legtslative program. The copy I am sending to the 
desk is a summary of the reports and resolutions adopted at 
the Seventy-third annual convention of the National Orange, 
held at Peoria, Ill., November 16 to 23, 1939. furnished me by 
the Washington representative of the National Grange, Mr. 
Fred Brenckman. 

Mr. President, the National Grange is the oldest and one of 
the most useful of the national farm organizations. During 
all its history, reaching back almost three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury, the Grange has held firm to fundamentals in its con¬ 
sideration of the problems for agriculture. 

The Grange believes in agriculture as a way of life as well 
as a way of making a living. It believes In the family-sized 
farm; in the American market for the American farmer; in 
giving agriculture Its fair share of the national income through 
creating wealth, through finding new Industrial uses for farm 
products, through increasing the market for farm products 
instead of through reducing production to meet a small mar¬ 
ket. I commend the Orange program to the careful con¬ 
sideration of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the program was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

National Orange Legislativs Program 

1. GENERAL FARM POLICT 

In the development of a sound farm policy, we must keep in 
mind the fundamental American principles of self-help, equality 
of opportunity, and independence of thought and action. Agricul¬ 
ture asks for fair treatment, rather than special privilege. It seeks 
economic Justice rather than subsidy. 

Wa favor adherence to the following principles: 

(a) Give agriculture Its fair share of the national Income, in 
order that It may be raised to a position of equality with other 
groups. 

(b) Give the American farmer the American market to the 
limit of his ability to supply it. 

<e) Speed national recovery by removing unnecessary restric¬ 
tions from business, Increasing employment in private Industry, and 
reducing the r^lef burden, reongnteing that the benefits that wUl 
accrue wiU he shared by agriciilture and the Nation as a whole. 

(d) Maintain the famlly-elaed farm as the standard of American 
agriculture and discourage large-scale or corporation farming, 
thus upholding America's greatest bulwark of democracy. 

(e) Continue soil-conservation program, but never as a means 
of crop control, or requisite for benefit payments; continued sup¬ 
port for the present forestry and wildlife program. 

(f) Place farm program on volimtary basis, administered In 
aceomtnee with democratic principles, with oonqimsatory pay¬ 
ments omtlnuod untU farm prices reach parity; all benefits to be 


paid within the year earned, and not contingent upon compliance 
In future years. 

<g) Create a nonpartisan board, responsible to Congress and rep¬ 
resenting both producing and consuming interests, with power to 
regulate imports. Terminate all reciprocal-trade agreements now 
in force which are injurious to agrlciQture. 

(h) Encourage sound cooperative marketing of agricultural com¬ 
modities. 

(I) Remove discriminatory and punitive taxation on all legiti¬ 
mate forms of distribution. Remove unnecessary trade barriers 
between States. 

(J) Encourage research to find new crops and new uses for farm 
products. In line with chemurglc program. 

(k) Promote a more satisfactory rural life through development 
of educational facilities, good roads, and rural electrification. 

(l) Encourage cooperation, good will, and understanding be¬ 
tween agriculture, labor, and Industry to promote the common 
welfare. 

2. THE AMERICAN MARKET 

Since many artificialities and restrictions have been Imposed upon 
our system of free enterprise during recent years which operate to 
increase our cost of production and of doing business, and since It is 
useless to attempt to maintain these artificial standards while 
permitting unrestricted competitive imports from countries where 
substandard labor conditions exist, and where costs of production 
are lower than the United States, It Is manifest that proper steps 
must be taken to protect American Interests. Under prevailing 
conditions, we favor the levying of excise taxes on all imports on 
the dutiable list when the landed cost of such goods falls below 
the American wholesale selling price. Provided, however, that this 
rule should only apply to Imports of commodities that are commer¬ 
cially available within the United States. 

3. RBdPBOCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 

The reciprocal trade agreements program has caused serious dam¬ 
age to American agriculture. It has depressed farm prices by en¬ 
couraging Imports of competitive products from countries where 
substandard labor conditions prevail. It is wrong In principle and 
violates the Constitution. It should not be renewed when It expire* 
by its own limitations on June 12, 1940. 

4. FARM CREDITS 

We advocate the restoration of the Independent status of the 
Farm Credit Administration and favor the creation of a bipartisan 
board, with staggered terms, to administer Its affairs. Our farm- 
loan system was established as a cooperative enterprise, In which 
farmers have invested huge sums of their own money. 

Continuity of policy and sound management are necessary If 
funds are to bs available at reasonable rates of Interest. All tliese 
ends cannot be attained if the system becomes the prey of political 
manipulation and is subjected to the uncertainties of frequent 
changes. 

We consider it sound policy that low interest rates should be con¬ 
tinued until normal farm income Is restored. 

We likewise favor the extension of the Frazler-Lemko Farm Mort¬ 
gage Moratorium Act under present economic conditions. 

6. NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 

The Grange commends Congress for the establishment of the four 
regional research laboratories, and we trust that these laboratories, 
as well as those that are privately owned, will put forth their best 
efforts to find Industrial uses for farm products. The Grange favors 
specific appropriations to State experiment stations to develop new 
crops which can be profitably grown by farmers. 

6. FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 

We recommend the adoption of a comprehensive Federal program 
relating to forestry and conservation, and embracing: 

(a) Encouragement and assistance to private owners In the 
extension of farm forestry and In the adoption of practices for 
sustained timber production. 

(b) Giving more adequate protection from fire to both public 
and private forest and range lands, with greater emphasis on the 
control of insect pests, diseases, and the prevention of floods and 
erosion. 

(c) Providing for public acquisition of forests and other lands 
not Bultal^e to private ownership, with adequate reimbursement 
to counties In lieu of taxes during a readjustment of the tax 
program. 

(d) The Forest Service should remain In the Department of 
Agriculture and the administration of the Taylor Grazing Act 
should be transferred to this department. 

7. RAILROADS 

We favor continued private ownership and operation of the rail¬ 
roads. Under existing conditions, we believe that it would bo 
good policy to liberalize railroad regulation so far as It can be 
safely done without Jeopardizing the public interest. We believe 
this would be a more enlightened approach to the solution of our 
transportation problems than to Impose unnecessary regulation on 
other forms of transportation in order to equaliee conditions for 
the benefit of the rail carriers. 

We are opposed to the repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Transportation Act. 

8. MOTOR TRANSFORTATZON 

We approve of the appropriations made by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for highway construction and advocMe a larger proportion 
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Of soob fuxuls for improvement of farm-tonmerkot and post 
roads, 

The Interest and satetsr of the pahiic raqulfo enforoement of 
proper restrictions itepudlng the slaa, weight, and speed of all 
motor vehicles moving over the public highways. Such regtOatlons 
should be uniform se between the several States, and there should 
be refStprodty between the States based upon such uniformity. 

Every special tax collected for highway Improvement should be 
conserved for tbat purpose alone. No diversion of such funds 
should be allowed. 

No taxation or regulation of motor vehicles should be permitted 
which has for Its purpose, any increase in cost«or restriction of use 
In order to equalize competition between motor transportation and 
other, forms of transportation. 

We oppose the establishment of ports of entry and State-line 
barriers. We Ukewlse oppose Federal regulation of private motor 
trucks, Including farm trucks. 

S. INLAND WATERWAYS 

Since the Federal aovemment, over a period of many years, has 
expended large sums of money lor the development and Improve¬ 
ment of oxir Inland waterways, we are oppowd to the adoption 
of any policy which woidd destroy the value of this wise invest¬ 
ment. Our water-borne commerce should not be hindered or 
restricted by unnecessary regiUatkm and interference on the part 
of the Government, since no question of monopoly is Involved. 

We favor the early completion of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

We are opposed to any “pork barrel'' schemes for the Improvement 
of streams that were never intended to be navigable. 

10. RURAL XLBCTRIFXCATION 

We heartily approve the efforts of the Government to promote 
the cause of rural electtlhcetlon through the agency of the 
R. B. A., and we favor proper appropriations to further this work. 

In the making of loans, the present policy of giving preference 
to public power districts and nonprofit cooperative associations 
should be continued. 

11. TAXATION 

Excessive taxation is in large measure responsible for many of 
our national Ills, including unemployment. 

It should be clearly recognized that spending borrowed money 
means the same thing as deferred taxation. The Federal Budget 
should be balanced at the earliest practicable date. 

We oppose a general sales tax, because it Is a tax upon the 
necessities of the people, and Ignores the principle of ability to pay. 

We favor an amendment to the Constitution, forbidding the 
Issuance of tax-exempt securities. 

We are opposed to the levying of processing taxes of the type 
already declared unconstitutional. 

The heavy taxes now levied by the Federal Government consti¬ 
tute a growing threat to the sovereignty of the States, drying up 
the sources of revenue upon which they must depend to finance 
their activities. 

is. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

We approve of proper appropriations for the land-grant col¬ 
leges and for the support of extension work in agriculture and in 
home economics, tc^ether with adequate funds for the State 
experiment stations. We likewise approve of the expanded pro¬ 
gram for vocational education and for 4-H Club work. 

Extension workers should be paid entirely from public fimds, 
leaving them free to serve the people without favoritism or dis¬ 
crimination. Under no droumstancee should any farm organiza¬ 
tion be allowed to graft itself upon the Extension Service, nor 
dominate it to serve its own ends. 

13. RECLAMATION 

We protest against bringing any more land under cultivation 
by Irrigation and reclamation at Government expense so long as 
the surplus problem presents one of the chief difficulties with 
which agriculture is confronted. 

14. TRUTH IN rABRlOS 

The fact that during the past 6 years 600 million pounds of 
reclaimed wool or shoddy has been sold to American consumers 
as an undisclosed substitute for virgin wool makes It Imperative 
that proper labeling legislation should be enacted by Congress 
without further delay. 

IS. FARM TENANCY 

The Grange favors continued efforts for the further development 
of a sound program for the relief of farm tenancy. In attacking 
this problem, proper emphasis should be placed upon the correc¬ 
tion of conditions which annually cause many thousands of home 
owners to slip Into the tenant class. 

le. ZNOUSTKIAL-MOaiLlZATION PLAN 

Since It Is a matter affecting the entire population, we advo¬ 
cate that full publicity be given to the industrial mobilization 
plan, which Is to be made effective In the event of war. This 
plan should be in accord with the principles of our democracy, 
and agriculture Should be given proper representation on all 
boards and commissions dealing with the farming Industry. 

17. LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

It has been fully demonstrated that there is uxgent need for 
revamping and amending Federal legislation with reference to the 
relationship between agriculture, labor, and Industry. The Wage- 
Hour Act should be ciarlfled and agriculture given the exemptions 
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to Which It Is dearly entitled. The Natkajal Labor Relations 
Act should be made a two-way act instead of a one-way act. as 
it now is, while the Labor Rdatloas Board should be reoomMil- 
tuted, so as to give proper representation to labor, Industry, a^ 
the general public. 

While i'ecQgniBlzig and endorsing the inherent right of labor to 
strike, labor unions and their members should be held responsible 
for unlawful and imwarranted acts occurring in this connection. 

IS. IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS 

It is Of Vital Interest to the dairy industry, as well as the con¬ 
suming public that all legislation for the control and regulation 
of manufacturers of and dealers in imitation dairy products should 
remain In full force and effect. 

We approve of the action of Oongress In placing an excise tax 
on certain Imported oils used In this country in the meiklng of 
butter substitutes and for many industrial purpoees. We advo¬ 
cate the extension of this tax to all Imported oils that come into 
competition with the products of the American farm. 

19. IMPORTED STARCHES 

Since nearly a half billion pounds of Asiatic starches, produced 
by coolie labor, entered this country duty-free during a single re¬ 
cent year, we favor adequate excise taxes on such products, which 
compete with domestically produced starch made from corn, 
potatoes, and rice. 

20. PREDATORY ANIMALS 

We favor legislation providing for Joint appropriations by the 
Federal Government, together with the States and counties, for 
the eradication of predatory animals in sections where such ani¬ 
mals are a serious menace to agriculture. 

Wo also advocate more vigorous measures for the control and 
eradication of Insect pests. 

21. STOLEN LIVESTOCK 

The Grange favors renewed efforts to secure the early enactment 
of legislation making it a Federal offense to transport stolen live¬ 
stock in interstate commerce, 

22. ARGENTINE SANITARY PACT 

Since American agriculture In the past has suffered heavy losses 
from the foot-and-mouth disease, brought In from other countries, 
we are opposed to the ratifications of the so-called Argentine 
Sanitary Pact. 

23. SUGAR ALLOTMENTS 

With the Unlb d States proper producing less than 30 percent of 
the sugar consumed domestically, we favor larger and more equit¬ 
able allotments to American growers. 

24. CROP INSURANCE 

We favor the continuance of the Crop Insurance Act. together 
with its extension to other crops besides wheat, so far as conditions 
warrant. 

The granting of this Insurance should not be contingent upon 
compliance with Government-control programs. 

25. CONTROL OF MONOPOLY 

It is manifest that the blessings of political liberty cannot be 
fully enjoyed under a system which permits monopolistic practices 
to rob the people of the fruits of their toll. We. therefore, favor 
more adequate enforcement of the antitrust law. 

26. SOCZALIZXO MEDIGINB 

While approving group health insurance on the voluntary basis, 
we are opposed to what is commonly known as State medicine. 

27. PACKERS AND BTOCKYARD8 ACT 

We advocate the amendment of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
to provide for more effective regulation by the Department of 
Agriculture of the marketing of livestock. Direct bU 3 ring by the 
packers, merely to evade the law and depress prices, should not be 
tolerated. Buyers or factors at public stockyards should be licensed 
for the protection of the producer. 

28. MOTION PICTURES 

The Grange advocates the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
block booking and blind selling of motion pictures. 

29. LOTTEBISB AND GAMBLING 

We ask for the strict enforcement of the law against lotteries, 
whether foreign or domestic, and oppose gambling in all its forms. 

so. REGIBIftATXON OP ALIENS 

Since there are several million aliens in the United States who 
have manifested no intention of becoming naturalized, with many 
burdening the relief rolls and engaging In subversive activities, the 
Grange advocates legislation callh^ for the registration of all 
immigrants, with payment of a proper fee. Those who refuse to 
become naturalized within a reasonable length of time, together 
with those who have entered the coimtry illegally, should be 
deported,. 

81. TW-AMERICAN ACT IVi r iES 

We favor con t inuance of the congressional committee Investi¬ 
gating un-American activities, with an adequate appropriation for 
its use. 

* 32. TkADlNa IN FUTURES 

The Orange is opposed to gambling in the necessities of life and 
advocates the vigorous enforcement of the Commodities XlEohange 
Act, together with any amendments that may be needed to make 
It effective. 
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S3. CXimiALlSATlOK OF OOVBIINMXNT 

The Orange reaffirms Its stand against overoentrallzation of 
government, which violates the wholesome American principle of 
home rule in local affairs. 

We are opposed to all legislation, rules, or regulations that 
would abridge the rights of the States to control their own affairs 
within proper limits, or that woidd impair the legitimate rights 
of the people in matters relating to local self-government. 

84. TEMPERANCE 

We recommend that Oranges throughout the land Join with 
other organizations in a campaign of education, calling attention 
to the evils of strong drink, and emphasizing the truth that 
decency and sobriety are virtues that bring their own reward. 

86. KEEPING OT7T OF WAR 

We approve of proper appropriations for national defense, and 
favor adherence to a sound neutrality policy that will save Amer¬ 
ica from becoming entangled in foreign wars of greed, hatred, 
and aggression. We must take the profits out of war. 

Upon us rests the responsibility of protecting and preserving 
our free Institutions of government and of doing all In our power 
to restore the blessings of peace to a war-torn world. 


Dinner in Honor of Minister to Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Febrmry 1, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK KNOX 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record an address delivered by 
Hon. Prank Knox at Chicago, HI., on January 12.1940, on the 
Finnish question. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Your Excellency, the Minister of Finland, ladies and gentlemen, 
world history provides few great epics: 

The Qreelu at Marathon. 

Bobleskl and Hunyadl Janos at Vienna. 

William the Third and the Dutch against Louis XIV. 

Washington at Trenton. 

The Texans at the Alamo. 

And today the Finns In their heroic stand against Stalin’s Russian 
hordes. 

Each of these great epic struggles had tremendous consequences. 
Bach marked a turning point In human affairs. An Inscrutable 
Providence appears to permit the dark forces of reaction, the malig¬ 
nant power of brute force, the thrusts of benighted ignorance to 
extend their sway for a time, and then—in its own good time—It 
likewise provides a counterbalance. It raises up a race of men of 
heroic mold, superbly led, who. with Incredible courage, smash their 
way to victory and save human progress and civilization. 

We are living throiigh such an epoch right now. 

We have, all of us, thrilled as we read of that meager band of 
Greeks who met the Persians beside the Aegean, and saved that 
Incomparable thing which was Greece for the ages. 

Some of us have stood outside the walls of Vienna and swept with 
our eyes the field where stood Bobleskl, the Pole, and Hunyadl Janos, 
the Hungarian, who flung back the Turkish horde that threatened 
a Ohrlstlan olvillzatlon. 

We have turned the pages of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
and felt something of the spirit of william the Third as he battled 
Louis the Fourteenth, and gave a new meaning to liberty. What 
American to there who does not glow with patriotic fervor as history 
tells the glamorous story of Washington and his ragged Patriot 
Army crossing Ibe Delaware to attack Trenton and make ultimate 
victory for the American Ctolonles certain? Who can read of the 
desperate band of Texan heroes who held the Alamo until the last 
one was sacrlflced on the altar of country and not be a better 
patriot? 

Today we read of Mannerhelm and the Finns as they battle for 
their homeland in the snows of Arctic winter against the conscript 
millions of a Stalin, with the same surge of admiration, the same 
thrill of pride In human courage, the same sense of epic achieve¬ 
ment as that which flooded our hearts as we read of other heroes 
of other davs. 

No man may measure now the full significance of what is hap¬ 
pening today on the border of Russia, where the fighting manhood 
of Finland is mobilized, and where already thousands of Russians 
have fallen before the mighty prowess of a little nation, fighting for 
Its own, armed with the courage that will not know defeat. 


Already the guns of the Mannerhelm line, the rifles of the ski-lng 

E atrols, the machine guns that swept the frozen siutace of X^ke 
Bdoga have punctured the fiction of Russian mllitai^ power. The 
**red’^army. apparently menacing as it marched in serried ranks 
through the Red Square of Moscow, is shown to be a helpless, lead- 
erless mob in the field, confronted by a determined, well-led, dis¬ 
ciplined foe. No longer need the rest of the world fear Russia 
militarily—^that bogleman of international chancelrles has been 
vanquished by the resolution and the rifles of Finns defending their 
country from spoliation. 

Outnumbered fantastically, facing attack from the best troops 
that Russia could command, little Finland has made giant Russia 
give ground, until today the Russians are driven back to their own 
lines on their own soil, and most of Finland Is freed of the Invader. 

Your Excellency, Chicago pays homage to you as the splendid, 
typical representative of small but heroic Finland. We are honored 
to have you as our guest. We say to you that your brothers In arms 
who fight with Mannerhelm and his commanders are fighting the 
battle of human freedom for all of us. We cherish the record you 
are making. We would aid you In every way that we can. Already 
a generous public Is contributing to funds for Finnish relief. This 
will continue so long as your need may require. We delight to 
bring help and succor to those who cannot fight but only suffer 
behind your lines. 

But some of us are not satisfied to give aid solely to your civilian 
population. We know that your land does not lack the ordinary 
needs of peacetime living. We know you for a self-supporting, self- 
respecting. self-contained people who pay your debts. But we know 
also the needs of that thin line of men with rifles and machine guns 
in their hands who man your trenches and face the full force of 
enemy fire. 

We know these men need ammunition, need shells for their artil¬ 
lery, need planes to meet the attack from the air, need bombs for 
the planes to drop on enemy objectives. We know you want mili¬ 
tary material far more than you want food or supplies for the 
civilians. 

The American people, In my judgment, want their Government to 
find a way to help you win. If we can continue to supply 86 per¬ 
cent of the Import needs for military usee of a Japan, using our 
American-made planes, equipped with American-made bombs, to 
ruthlessly slaughter defenselese Chinese women and children, surely 
we can find a way to help gallant Finland, fighting the cause of 
human liberty, confronting the red monster of communism against 
frightful odds. 

Men will prate of neutrality, but how can we be neutral In our 
attitude when on one side we see a monstrous, tyrannical, bloody- 
handed dictator attempting to Impose his will by brute force In 
order to destroy a free people; and on the other side we see a little 
nation of free men, outnumbered a hundred to one, fighting for 
their homes, their firesides, their national existence, and their 
liberties? 

Shame on any American who can make himself be neutral In his 
thinking under such circumstances. He would be a poor American 
even for the defense of his own land and his own liberty. 

There is a proposal now pending In Congress for the extension of 
a loan of many millions to your country. We helped you before 
with a sizable loan to help defray the cost of your fight for freedom 
a generation ago. You have met every obligation you then In¬ 
curred. despite the fact that others, more able to pay than you, 
defaulted. We know your honor as a debtor, no less than we know 
your valor as a people. The granting of additional credits to you 
now will meet with overwhelming popular acclaim. And we must 
find a way to turn those credits Into the military supplies you most 
need. In that way alone can we make our words of praise for 
your bravery truly meaningful. 

Your Excellency, not Chicago, not Illinois, not just the United 
States; but the whole world—wherever men are free—and prize 
their liberty; wherever liberty maintains its altars: wherever tyranny 
is hated; and good will and peace are exalted; there you will find 
the friends of Finland. 'There you will encounter the sentiments 
to which I .am trying to give feeble expression. There you will meet 
with the acclaim which the Imperl^able deeds of your soldiers 
deserve. And everywhere you are honored as representing men 
who choose rather to die as free men, than to live as slaves. Your 
cause cannot fall. We hall you victorious. 


Tributes to the Late Senator Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Febrmry 1, 1940 


EDITORIALS FROM THE MONTGOMERY (ALA.) ADVERTISER 
AND THE BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) NEWS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record two editorials on the late Senator 
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Bouh, one fnna ttw lUontsaBMir Aittertisar «ik 1 tiie 
flttwr (nan the BtaAwtMm tAlaJ Mem. 

Thet« iMiinc BO el^eoUmi, the edltnrialB arere ordered to be 
printed In the Bzcoso^ as follows; 

{Ttom the Montsomeiy (Ala.) Advertiiar of Jaattary 31. IMO] 
tmc nuTH or a cuubat sbkatob 

WbiiAM Smas Boiah was one ot the greatest psrllamentarlaiis 
and debated that have eerved mog democracy In the irotld atnoe 
March 4, 1007, when first he came out ot the lir West to take hie 
eeat in the Senate of the United States. 

BoaAK wee the beau ideal of atpiriog young statesmen. He was 
an inephntlon to youth, an Inspiration to libertarians of every a^e, 
an Insplratioii to all who honor valor and genius In a human being. 
Zn the long story ctf the Uxiited States Senate few men have been 
his superiors, fewer still his equals. In the end he must be hradc- 
eted with Webster. Calhoun, day. Edmunds. Morgan, Lamar, Ben 
Hill, J. P. DolUver, Oscar Underwood, and Joe BaUey. 

Mr. Bobah represented a small constituency to which he was 
very dose, especially m his earlier days. Because of his gifts it soon 
appeared that he was an ornament to the State of Idaho. Actually 
he was much more famous than his State. For these reasons it 
was easier for him to be consistently independent and audacious. 
Had he represented a large and more complex constituency he 
might have encountered political difficulties that lie never had to 
meet hi little Idaho. His people were so pround of him that they 
would not turn against him even when they did not agree with him, 
as often they did not. 

Mr. Borah was a classic example of the scholar in politics. No 
other Senator since March 4 , 1907. had been a more Industrious 
student of the world*8 best literature. He was acquainted with 
philosophy and political history to a degree that often confused his 
opponents and always delighted his admirers, among whom should 
be Included the Washington newspaper writers. No other Member 
of Congress was more highly esteemed by the press corps than Mr. 
Borah. He was franic and honest with them, to be sure, but he 
was something more—he was stimulating and challenging. An 
interview with Borah was something that all followers of Washing¬ 
ton news could be expected to read. Borah was the toast of every 
working newspaperman in Washington. He never repudiated an 
interview, he never lied to the reporters, he never blamed them for 
hlB own vagaries and aberrations. He never Whined. Always he 
delighted them with what he had to say. Partly In consequence 
of this camaraderie Borah was page one news for more than 30 years. 

The historian will have to take into account the fact that Borah^s 
extraordinary genius as scholar and thinker was thrown against the 
ideal of a workable international world order. He would not leave 
the shores of hU native land, although once he was the weighty 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. He never 
traveled except between Idaho and Washington. The capitals of 
the Old World never saw him. never heard him. He never had the 
benefit of adequate contacts with human beings from other societies. 
He was an ardent, adamant isolationist. 

He was by far the most brilliant of the American Isolationists In 
Congress. But the Advertiser has ever regretted that Borah was a 
physical isolationist. It has long thought, it still thinks, that he 
should have let himself go In the Old World, that he should have 
traveled extensively and met the statesmen In the far places of the 
earth. But travel never appealed to him, and so, so far as we know, 
he never In his life left the borders of the United States. We think 
that his spirit will have to reckon with historians because of his 
outmoded Isolationist point of view. 

Even so, it must be owned that William Edgar Borah was the 
greatest prophet of isolation that ever sat In Congress. He was 
terrible hi debate, and it is as a debater that he will be long remem¬ 
bered. There was no match for this man in Congress when his 
heart was stirred. He was ever the captain of his soul. He was 
above the reach of Presidents, hut ever the servant of the common 
man. He was as brave a man as ever lived in politics, and one of 
the greatest debaters ever known to a free parliament. 

The story of Borah will fascinate orur children for generations to 
come. 

IFrom the Birmingham (Ala.) News of January 21.1940] 

THE LION OF IDAHO 

America has lost a great statesman. The word too often Is loosely 
twed. and some are called great who are simply men of exoeptlonal 
ahtltty and high attainments, but not of real gmatness. The quali¬ 
ties of true greatness are rarely found. That Senator William E. 
BoaAH had these ^ imtversally acknowledged. He was 

truly a great man. 

The dean of the Senate in point of se r v i ce, Senator Borah had 
been a member of the greatest detlbermtive assembly In the world 
slnoe 1907, neaiiy 88 years. It will be generally agre^ that he was 
the most distinguished figure to sit in that body during his time. 
There have been many able Senators during this third of a century, 
and a few great ones: but no other has been of equal stature to 
Borah^ of Hlaho. 

The name of no other Senator has been so well known throhgh- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and over the rest of the 
world. other Senator of his time has exerted so mst and far- 
reaching an Influence on the larger affairs of the United States, both 
at home and abroad. None has been more respected. Inside or out¬ 
side of the Senate. On the Senate floor or In the Nation at large, 


always held the admlratkm and r aapcet at those 
adio d la acrecd with him as well as those who sharad his vtaws. 

What were tha quaUttoa which Doade Senator Bobah m leemt 
etatesman? They were several in number, and they blended so wdU 
that they added strengtli one to another. 

First, he had a poe^ul intellect. Be was a keen student, but 
he was much more than that; he wba a first-rate thinker. Bie not 
only learned but be thought for himaell. He had a gteat capacity 
lor raaaonljQg, which aooounted largely lor the strong a|^^ which 
his words usually carried In speeches and debates. When argued 
a cause It was not easy to answer him, even when he was on the side 
of a question that was adjudged wr in ig by the majority of people, 
as he somethnea was. For tntellactual capacity and authoritallve 
knowladge he had few equals during his tuna la the Senate. 

Neat, he was one of the finest orators In the history of the Senate. 
He had a powerful and pleasing voice to give expresslan to his strong 
intellect. This was one at the arsys in which his qualities blended to 
strengthen one another. A good orator without Bosah's intelBgence 
might be only a windbag. A keen Intellect without BoRASi^a power 
of expression might be an Ineffectual statesman. Ttue happy eom- 
bination of these two superior qualities made a William S. Borah. 

There was something else that contributed greats to both of these 
quEdities in making Senator Bosah a distinctive figure. It was his 
striking appearance. He looked the part of the statesman that he 
was. He was physically a powerful man, With a fine head and 
ruggedly handsome features adorning a Is^e frame. He was well 
named 'The Hon of Idaho.*’ His leonine mane was becoming to him, 
giving him a picturesque appearance without seeming migjrppor- 
tlonate. 

Much else, however, besides his Intellectual and physical endow¬ 
ments went into the making of Senator Borah. He had character— 
character exemplified in slo^e virtues which In him were unusually 
Intensified. 

One of these was his utter sincerity. In him this quality was a 
burning thing. Where other men might be sincere to a degree. 
Senator Borah was sincere all the way. 

Another was his superb courage. No matter whether many stood 
with him or none. Senator Borah never failed to take his stand and 
speak his mind. He never hesitated to uphold a cause In which he 
believed because It happened to be unpt^uiar. For courage he 
has not been suzpassed In the public life of our time. 

Still another quaUty was his kindness, which in personal relations 
was exemplified in unfailing courtesy, and toward society in the 
profound feeling he had for the welfare of his fellow beings wlUch 
made him a great liberal. 

There was alio hto remarkable independence of spirit, which often 
made him a political insurgent. Senator Bobah was so independent, 
sometimes seemingly so inconsistent, that he was usually unpredict¬ 
able. Years ago Walter Llppmann wrote of him that there was no 
accounting for Senator BoaAH. hut that he simply had to be accepted, 
’Tike the weather and the universe.** 

Senator Borah's chief concerns and major battles In the Senate are 
too well known to need recounting here. Sometimes he was proved 
right, and sometimes wrong. But always he was a powerful influence. 

He now belongs to history; and it is certain that history will place 
the name of Borah alongside those of Calhoun, Olay, and Webster 
among the men who achieved greatness in the United States Senate. 


Aims of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1940 


STATEMENT BT M. W. THATOHEB 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a statement 
issued by Mr. M. W. Thatcher, national legislative represent¬ 
ative of the Farmers* Union, with reference to the views, aims, 
and wants of agriculture. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rbcoxd, as follows: 

The 193S Farm Act Is furnishing substantial assistance to agri¬ 
culture. H owe v er, It fans to provide the objective for parity of 
iBooma. Too, it doss not cover m&ay of the important agrteul- 
tural oommodittes. 

AORXOULnntAL XSraOMl! 

’Through further legislation, more affective use of the present 
act, together with cmain sound tax Impositions, Congress can 
find ways and means to produce the revenue required to make 
the 1938 Farm Act fully effective. Agriculture fully expects the 
Congress to keep faith with its legislation. 
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We are supporting the Income^certUleate plan for wheat, cotton, 
and rice, and euoh other oommoditlee as may prove properly ap¬ 
plicable to euch protection. The oertihoate plan is the esoploy- 
ment of an internal tax to cover the gap between the cash farm 
price and the declared fair price. Therefore, it is not a regressive 
sales tax, but, rather, a delloiency tax to establish a fair, stabilized 
price. 

We intend to support a imlfled agrlcxiltural front as a means 
of protection for the whole farm family producing the important 
agricultural products. 

AOKICtrLTTTRAL PRICXS 

The great majority of representatives of the agricultural trades, 
organized labor, and agriculture do not expect any substantial 
Increase to agricultural prices arising from war conditions. If, 
however, prices should rise to parity, appropriated funds for 
parity payments would be returned to the Treasury. 

Substantial increase in the national income will have practically 
no effect upon the price of such surplus crops as wheat, rice, 
tobacco, cotton, etc., when there is an excessive world supply of 
such commodities. Those who contend otherwise qualify as 
members of the ostrich class. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE TREATIES 

We support the philosophy of reciprocal-trade agreements as 
the most likely assurance to bring international cooperation and 
peace, but we insist that, in the consummation of such agree¬ 
ments, necessary safeguards must be employed to protect parity 
prices for domestic agricultural products efficiently produced. 

We are opposed to log-rolling tariff legislation which has his¬ 
torically betrayed American agriculture. 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

We Vigorously oppose any department of Government encroach¬ 
ing upon the field of agricultural distribution when facilities and 
service charges are otherwise available at reasonable rates. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Adequate armaments to maintain defense of our country meets 
our hearty approval, if the appropriations therefor are to be covered 
by revenue arising from additional Federal income taxes; provided, 
however, this character of expenditures is not made at the expense 
of health-sustaining assistance to deserving and unfortunate Amer¬ 
ican citizens without self-means. 

Part of the national defense for efficient, industrious, and honest 
farm families is provided for in our farm-debt adjustment bill now 
pending before the Oongress. It would require no additional ap¬ 
propriation for many years, if ever, and would assure such farmers 
their first line of defense against the many troubles which erode 
them. Those who would conserve capitalism should pull their 
heads from the sand and insist upon a farmer-owned and operated 
agriculture, the foundation of capitalism. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

We are most grateful for the tardy transfer of Farm Credit Ad¬ 
ministration to the Department of Agriculture. We hope the 
Secretary of Agriculture will soon be able to furnish a report of 
the administration of the Federal Land Banks, Intermediate Credit 
Banks, Federal Farm Mortgage Co., and production credits and col¬ 
lections, with Its consequent ill effects upon agriculture. 

Based on many years of experience with boards in control of 
agricultural credit, we will vigorously oppose any legislative pro¬ 
posal which again seeks to board it up. 


The Far Eastern Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR OP 
JANUARY 30. 1040 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, there is pending 
before the Congress the very important question of the situa¬ 
tion in the Far East. In view of that fact, I feel that the 
article which 1 send to the desk, appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor of January 30, 1040, should be of interest 
to Members of Congress. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the 4jin>endix of the Rscobd. 

There being no ejection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rscobd, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of January 80, 10401 
Japanese Urge United States Publzo To Demand Trbatt-^Aqbntb 

Flood Mails With Flxas To Put Profits Above Morals To Force 

Washington To Act 

(By a staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 

Washington, January 80.—Japanese propagandist agencies in the 
United States are appealing over the heads of the American Gov¬ 
ernment to urge the American people to Ignore the moral issues 
of the Slno-Japanese War and to renew the trade treaty which was 
allowed to expire last week. 

Magazines, Illustrated brochures, and pamphlets which the Japa¬ 
nese are mailing to all parts of the country are advising public 
opinion that the concern which the United States should have in 
the Far Bast is whether Its commerce In war supplies to Japan Is 
good business, and are counseling against letting any consideration 
of ^'ideology*' Influence “economy.** 

**From time immemorial,** says one of the latest of the Japanese 
Information bureau statements, “peoples have traded everywhere 
with other peoples whose philosophies and habits varied to the 
extreme. Always they carried on their commerce for the sake of 
the benefits it brought. In all history, trade has suffered and 
standards of living have fallen whenever national Ideology or 
politics have been confused with economy. 

WARNS AGAINST CHANGES 

'*In troubled times there is a special temptation to bend the laws 
of economics to serve purposes entirely outside of the field of 
economy. Any tendency to yield to that temptation at this time 
would be contrary to the best Interests of the peoples of the United 
States.” 

To persuade Americans that It would be in their Interests to 
encourage Congress and the administration to renew the Japanese- 
Amerlcan commercial pact and oppose any embargo on strategic 
war materials which *rbkyo needs, there are now three main propa¬ 
ganda agencies in different parts of the United States actively en¬ 
gaged in preparing and distributing literature along these lines. 
Each is called a “Japan foreign-trade bureau** and is manned by 
Japanese representatives and financed by Japanese funds. One is 
located in San Francisco, another in Chicago, and a third in 
Houston, Tex. 

Much of the material which emanates from these bureaus first 
go directly to American buslnessmon specifically engaged in some 
branch of export or Import trade with Japan who, in turn, see that 
it reaches Government officials and others who may be expected 
to be more favorably impressed by Its receipt from American than 
directly from Japanese sources. 

At the office of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations it 
was stated that Uteraturo from these bureaus has been retrans¬ 
mitted to various members of the committee In the hope of Influ¬ 
encing their action and that letters relating to it have been 
received by them. 

The origin of the Japan foreign-trade bureaus’ “Information** 
pieces Is clearly Identifiable and there Is no effort to conceal their 
source or hide their purpose. The unusual feature of the propa¬ 
ganda, however, is the extent to which It goes in directly advising 
American opinion what considerations should be Ignored and what 
considerations should be controlling in deciding the next step In 
Its Par Eastern policy. 

In many ways this literature is more candid than the official 
statements of the Japanese Government since, contrary to Tokyo’s 
formal position, one tract frankly admits that “Japan is engaged 
in a war*’ and asks Americans to overlook its “regrettable** effects 
upon American trade. 

’‘Much as they would prefer It otherwise, nations at war,’’ ex¬ 
plains a pamphlet called Trade with America’s Third Best Cus¬ 
tomer, “perforce must subordinate even their popularity abroad to 
military necessity. Under such circumstances, it is a regrettable 
fact that abnormal restrictions have been Imposed, which have 
been disagreeable, at all times actually unfavorable, to Individual 
trade interests of friendly nations.’* 

These “abnormal rostrlctlonfl** by Japan on American trade should 
not be the cause of abnormal restrictions by America on Japanese 
trade, the pamphlet argues, and goes on to urge that American 
businessmen, workers and consumers be alert to the vital need of 
a new commercial treaty or at least a temporary agreement looking 
forward to such a treaty. 

Ironically, one reason offered by the Japan foreign trade bureaus* 
literature why the United States should be more attentive to Jap¬ 
anese trade and less concerned with its Chinese trade Is that since 
1932 American sales to China have declined 36 percent. No men¬ 
tion is made of what country contributed most to China’s decreas¬ 
ing trade with the United States during this period. 

The technique of the publicity which the Japanese in the United 
States are putting out is to appeal not to administration and con- 
gressional officials who would normally deal with these matters, but 
to those sections of the population whose livelihood Is In one way 
or another affected by trade with Japan. The pamphlets are 
directed to telling domestic opinion what its concern should be and 
to arousing American opinion to demand the continuance of the 
same trade conditions between the two countries as under the 
expired treaty. Americans are asked to appraise Japanese-United 
States commerce apart from the political issues and effects of tlis 
far eastern war. 
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Ttnw tbe JapaneM pxopagaatu appeals to the hundreds of tboa^ 
sands of wage earners employed In the manufacture of silk hosiery 
and tesctiles, to the West Coast States which **haT6 the greatest de¬ 
pendence on dhreot trade with Japan, to the hundreds of thousands 
of workers In the ootton holds of the South, In the oil fields of 
Callfomta, the lumber camps of the Northwest, the manufacturing 
plants of the Bast and mddle West who earn a living because the 
products of their labor are sold to Japan, and to the farmers, me¬ 
chanics, and Stevedores who are employed because of Japanese trade. 

**We would nice to point out that Japan is living in a dilOoult 
world with many internal and external problems,*’ one of the Trade 
Bureau pamphlets says with reference to the war in China. ”Oer- 
talidy, the Japanese with their long experience of friendly trade 
relations with America would be the last country to use wanton 
methods sgalnst their commerce.” 

The use by Japan of wanton methods against American civil and 
commercial rights in China is the issue which caused the United 
States Government to abrogate the 28-year trade treaty and is the 
issue which lies behind the two embargo resolutions now before 
the Senate Committee on POreign Relations. The Government has 
deliberately given Japanese-American trade the uncertainty of a 
day-to-day basis and has invited Tokyo to give grormds for remov¬ 
ing that uncertainty. 

Opposition to either a permissive or a compulsory embargo on 
American war supplies to Japan was expressed by three prominent 
Senators today, Obbald P. Ntb, Republican, of North Dakota; Robket 
P. WAOZfXR, Democrat, of New York; and Bttrton K. Wheeler, 
Democrat, of Montana. Senator Ntb announced himself as rm- 
alterably opposed to any embargo; Senator Waoker cautioned 
against hasty action; and Senator Wheeler said he did not wish 
to stir up Japanese ill feeling against the United States. 

Msxzoo IN Line 

Mexico, D. P., January 30.—A group of Mexican ofttclals have 
been Invited to study Japan’s industrial and economic life as 
guests of the Japanese Government, it was learned here today. 

The Tokyo invitation, It was understood, was extended about a 
month ago. when Japan started a study of means to expand trade 
with other nations In the face of the expiration of the United 
States-Japanese commercial treaty. The Invitation was made to 
various cabinet officers and other government officials, It was 
learned. One Mexican official said no reply had been made. Official 
advices are that several Japanese trade delegations are en route 
to Mexico. 

JAVAN Cuts Oil 

San Pedro, Calif., January 30.—Japanese tankers, which have been 
loading oil at southern California ports on the average of hve a 
week, have only three sailings scheduled next month. Shipping 
sources could offer no reason for the abrupt drop. An agent for a 
number of the tankers, confirming a scarcity of bookings, said he 
had received no explanation. 

Pressure in West 

(By A staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 

San Francisco, January 30.—Japanese propagandists are busy on 
the Pacific coast with efforts through every available channel to 
persuade individuals and groups to bring pressure on Washington 
for a renewal of the Japanese commercial treaty. 

Its purpose is to insure the sending of tele^ams, letters, poet 
cards, and group resolutions to the Department of State and Con¬ 
gress favoring retention of the commercial treaty. 

Japanese statistics released from the Bank of Japan report ’’that 
an increasing amount of new capital Is going into various indus¬ 
tries * * showing there is an added rosy tint to Japan's 

foreign affairs which has created an element of optimism in 
Japanese markets.” 

Chambers of commerce on the west coast, and the marine ex¬ 
changes and foreign trade groups are backing water on their 
earlier trend to surge directly ahead for renewal. The statement 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce—^which went through quite 
an Internal debate before releasing Its sentiment—gives the cau¬ 
tious far western trend generally accepted today. The Seattle 
chamber said it had considered the problem at hand and urged 
early action on a treaty with Japan. 


Philippine Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

ARTIGLB PROM THE WASHINGTON POST OP JANUARY 28, X840 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article from the Washington 


Post of January 2B, 1940, on the subject of Philippe 
Independence. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Rscorb, bs follows: 

the Washington Post of January 28, 1940] 

KEEP THE PKHJFPINEB 

Your proposal to fling the Philippines to the Japanese, and 6 years 
ahead of schedule, is astonishingly magnanimous for a i^per 
claiming Japan our mortal enemy. 

Do you not perceive the wasted effort in abandoning to orientalism 
a country we have spent 42 years making American in government, 
economy, and culture? If not, please consider the possible outcome 
of discarding so choice a colonial tidbit. 

First, the Philippines would prove a bonanea for any country as 
hard pressed for raw materials as is Japan in her current war. The 
Islands have the largest chromium deposits In the world and 
creditable reserves of iron, copper, manganese, silver, lead, zinc, 
molybdenum, coal, petroleiun, emphalt, gypsum, salt, sulfur, bund¬ 
ing materials, lumber, sugar, abaca (tnanlla hemp), coconut, to¬ 
bacco, rice, com, fruit, livestock, fish, and many others. The gold 
production alone In 1938 was estimated at $32,800,000. 

With such resources on tap any long-distance blockade by the 
United States and Great Britain or any failure by this country to 
renew trade agreements would hardly prove disa8u*ou8 to Japan. 

However, the loss of Philippine trade would, without a doubt, be 
a blow to our national economy. For a number of years the iklands 
have been the best customer of certain American products. In total 
amount of products consumed it Is the fifth best customer of the 
United States. 

If Japan ever secures China and the Philippines, then God help 
America; for in that day even our national "ostriches” (including 
the species known as editorial writers) will lose considerably more 
than Just their tall feathers. 

K. Brugh Madarano. 


Secretary Hull and Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 


EDITORIAL BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
by Mr. William Allen White, entitled “A Warrior Bold.’’ 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of January 28, 1940] ' 

"A WARRIOR BOLD” 

(An editorial by William Allen White in the Emporia (Bans.) 

Gazette) 

Americans might as well make up their minds to it, that the old 
idea of a high protection, which was merely socialistic subsidizing 
of various industries, is impossible in the world economy as it 
stands today. Borne tariff? Yes; but not logrolling high tariffs, 
not the Smoot-Hawley bill. One of the things that brought about 
the depression was the Smoot-Hawley bill. The Gazette said so 
at the top of Its lungs before the Smoot-Hawley law was finally 
formulated, while it was passing and after it had become a law. 
That tariff law was an offense against economic stability not only 
In the United States but all over the world. It Is one of the sad, 
terrible commentaries on the present Democratic administration 
that it has neglected so long to revise the Smoot-Hawley tariff law. 

The principle of reciprocal tariff to undo and offset the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff is entirely defensible upon the theory of our national 
economy. Of course, in any Congressman's district he can take 
counsel of his fears and vote against this tariff by scaring his con¬ 
stituents to death about the damage it will do to their local 
special industries. For Instance, taka cattle: The Increase of the 
percent of total Imports of cattle—say 44 percent—is frightening. 
But that 44-percent increase is only 8 percent of the cattle in¬ 
spected and probably about 6 percent of the beef actually con¬ 
sumed in the United States. That is a small percent. It has not 
seriously affected the average annual price of cattle. 

We are fundamentally in disagreement with Governor Ratner 
and the Kansas Congressmen and Senators who opposed these Hull 
treaties. For these treaties surely strengthen our national econ¬ 
omy. They certainly bring in more business and more money to 
the country than they take out. Unless we see our national econ¬ 
omy as a whole and national prosperity as a unit, we never can 
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recover. We can’t recover by patching up a hole here and plug¬ 
ging a hole there In our economy. We cannot recover imlesa we 
plan recovery on a Nation-wide scale. 

If, for instance, the farmers of Kansas are soared of these trea¬ 
ties because of what they will do to the farmer, the Kansas farmer 
should remember that the farmer will never be prosperous until 
the Nation as a whdLe has prospered also. These treaties certainly 
do work for national prosperity. If, when the treaties are In force, 
it is foimd that the farmers are bearing too much of the burden, 
which may easily be true, then subsidize the farmers directly. 
But don’t stop the rise of national prosperity by timidity about 
Individual losses. If times are good, prices will be good every¬ 
where. 

Another and most vital thing: ’The peace of the world depends, 
first, upon the international fiow of goods, to give all nations of 
good will access to raw materials; and, second, upon mutual economic 
help among nations. Sconomic supemationalism has led the world 
Into war. Unless there can be among the civilized nations of 
the world some basis of negotiation whereby each nation can 
develop its own economic strength under its own peculiar geography 
and in its own economic position, there is no hope for peace. 
National jealousy will keep on breeding international hates. 

Wars will succeed wars. In the peace conference which must 
follow this war American influence can be potent In the struggle 
for world peace. But we can serve the world only if America 
comes with a reputation for fairness to her neighbors now. Sup¬ 
pose we defeat these Hvill treaties! What a pie-faced old hypocrite 
Uncle Sam will be at that conference, counseling other nations to 
give up a little for the greater blessing of peace. In that hour 
when a lasting peace is possible for the world we shall be bound 
and gagged by our own selfish isolationist policies. Here in these 
Hull reciprocal treaties is the hope of the United States in helping 
to promote a just peace in the world. 

Without that just peace the tribulations of the last decade, 10 
terrible years of shuddering imder the threat of war, will be with 
us for another generation. This is no time for partisan talk of 
local advantage The prosperity of our Nation depends upon the 
peace of the world.* If America cannot take the larger view, the 
hope of the world is blasted. Our civilization cannot go forward 
along its appointed evolutionary way, amid the atmosphere of 
international envy and the hates that grow where nations are 
oppressed in economic poverty. 

The Republican Party is going to make a sad mistake if it goes 
into this campaign on an old-fashioned, hlgh-tarlff platform 
policy. The Hull idea theoretically is right. Maybe he is not 
implementing it with the best instruments. But certainly he Is 
expounding a principle that will work. It will be better for the 
Republicans to help him make his plan workable than to try to 
defeat his principle. 

In the meantime, no warrior bold with spurs of gold ever went 
more bravely to the fray than Cordell Hull is going into this fight. 


Trade Relations With Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. SLATTERY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


LETTER PROM DR. QUINCY WRIGHT 

Mr. BLATTERY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a letter addressed to me by Dr. 
Quincy Wright* of the University of Chicago Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation In International Relations. The 
letter has to do with trade relations with Japan. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The Universitt or Chicago, 

Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation 

IN International Relations, 

January 29, 1940. 

The Honorable James M. Slattery, 

The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Slattery: Now that the treaty with Japan has 
expired, the United States is free to take appropriate measures 
to end otir participation in Japan’s aggression in China. There 
are of course a number of forms which this could take, such as, 
a resolution directly prohibiting the export of war materials to 
Japan because of her violation of the Nine Power Treaty, or an 
embargo upon the export of war materials from the United States 
in order to conserve supplies for our own purposes. The latter 
would of course have the disadvantage that it might apply also 
to European countries. Finally, there are of course certain powers 


which the Executive already has under the tariff acts which could 
be used to control or limit Imports from Japan, thus reducing 
her credits and Indirectly affecting exports. 

I am inclined to think that a direct embargo would be the best 
as it would at the same time reiterate our attitude against treaty 
violations and clear us of any charge we ourselves are contributing 
to aggressions In China contrary to our obligations under the 
Nine Power Treaty. 

In any case I think you would agree with me that a strong 
policy is called for. Japan is attempting to modify her policy 
already, but if we should weaken it would undoubtedly play into 
the hands of the military party In that State. Furthermore, a 
strong policy would be the best way of preventing an allnement 
between Japan and Soviet Russia. Any act which might be 
Interpreted as appeasement of Japan on our side would be likely 
to Induce Russia to make an agreement with that country. We 
mtist recall that as long as the western powers were standing 
firmly by international obligations, the Soviets were with them, 
but after the appeasement at Munich in September 1938, Russia 
Immediately began to change her policy, and presently made a 
virtual alliance with Hitler. I think the same line of conduct 
should be anticipated in the far eastern situation. As long as 
Russia thinks the western powers are supporting China, she will 
do so also, but if she thinks there has been a weakening and that 
they are now going to support Japan, she will be Inclined to get 
on the bandwagon, particularly because of her present involve¬ 
ment in Finland. Undoubtedly a Sovlet-Japanese alliance would 
be hostile to American interests, and In order to avoid that, a 
strong policy should certainly be pursued at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 

Qxtincy Wright. 


Relations With South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

EDITORIAL BY EDWARD C. JOHNSTON AND EDITORIAL PROM 
THE READING (PA.) TIMES 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record an editorial which ap¬ 
peared In the current issue of Boletim Linotipico by Edward C. 
Johnston, vice president of the Western Newspaper Union, and 
an editorial from the Reading (Pa.) Times of January 13, 
1940, both on the question of our South American relations. 
There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom Boletim Linotipico, the Portuguese edition of the Linotype 

News] 

(By Edward C. Johnston, vice president of Western Newspaper Union) 

The press In the United States is rapidly growing conscious of a 
marked increase in reader interest In things Latin American, and 
especially Brazilian. Clearly, I think, this reader Interest recently 
was stimulated by the splendid exhibits in the Brazilian Pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair. Under the capable direction of your pop¬ 
ular commissioner general, Dr. Armando Vidal, the pavilion created 
much favorable comment. Moreover, this Increase in reader Interest 
in things Brazilian and Latin American flows from a natural and 
proper desire on the part of our people to get better acquainted with 
their neighbors to the south. 

It was my good fortune, while in Brazil, to meet and renew per¬ 
sonal friendships with many of your representative publishers. And, 
without exception, they told me of the great Interest on the part of 
their readers In things North American. Apparently the same urge 
to get better acquainted with their neighbors to the north Is held 
in common. Now, publishers must recognize their responsibility to 
furnish these Interested readers the Information they seek. 

There is the famUlar anecdote about Charles Lamb, who said, 'T 
dislike that man.” “But,” came the reply, **you do not know him,” 
and Lamb answered, ”Of course I don’t know him. If I did, I could 
not dislike him.” 

Someone has said “we are apt to suspect those we do not know.” 

Publishers in the United States generally agree with their col¬ 
leagues in Brazil and Latin America that there should be a mutual 
effort to disseminate knowledge of each other’s civilization. We 
need to share each other’s knowledge of our history, our cultures, 
our fundamental institutions, our significant and historic person¬ 
alities. 

As I flew over Brazil last fall In the airplanes of that developer of 
better relations, Pan Air, the speed achieved In travel shocked me. 
It forced the realization of how much smaller the world now seems. 
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ntimjrMliwiliriiBilc. Idfur wtalob praplw of cm couBtvr have belli 
about pecfitoa of tuotlier oountrp. however dtetant, must now too 
•djuekeil «t a misoh feeler tempo* not loloiirely end over decadee. 
mmm toeim bee men thinking elteied eo qulcklj; reacted with auoh 
opeed to crusient events end Btimnil. 

Admittedly, radio is an effective medium for quick dissemination 
of **kpol news** bulletins and for various kinds of entertainment* 
but the printed word la still the best medium for appeal to man's 
reasoning powers and In forming his oonvlotlODs. 

Increasingly, I am glad to say, the schools and universities In 
the United States are making available oou r ass of study In Portu¬ 
guese, and Spanish languages and literature. 'Our own national 
heritage from the Hispanic cultures ts realtasd and appreciated. 

This enthusiasm for educating ourselves more about Brasil and 
the other Americas is not solely to achieve the satisfaction of greater 
knowledge. It flows from the urge of the individual cltiaen to con¬ 
tribute as best he can to making a better world through a progres¬ 
sive realisation of the ideals that good neighbors among nations 
must have In common. 

There is a fSlr flow of ''spot news" by caMe and radio In botii 
directions—north and south. But this much is certain. In the 
ooltunns of our newspapers and yows there is a dearth—almost 
a total absence of authentic, background feature articles, appro¬ 
priately Illustrated, which constructively Interpret to the readers 
the fundamental institutions, cultural and material, of our respec¬ 
tive countries. Along this line the stirface has scarcely been 
scratched. 

But a two-way channel is needed! 

Recently, representative BraelUan and North American publlsheTs 
with whom I have discussed the subject expressed a keen desire 
to collaborate in a reciprocal exchange of factual, authentic back¬ 
ground feature material. Such an exchange as proposed would 
make this material available on a mutual and nonprofit basis to 
the publisher groups in our respective countries. 

Would not the cumulative effect of such a reciprocal program 
contribute most effectively to that cultural exchange and to the 
develq;>ment of that mutual understanding which is so necessary 
between "good neighbors”? 


[Ftom the Reading (Pa.) Times of January 13, 1940] 

LOOKINQ TOWABD THX SOUTH 

With Burope at war, Uncle Sam's face has been turned to the 
south instead of the east. 

That is to say that the people of the United States have been 
thinking more and more In terms of South America and less in 
terms of Europe. 

Consequently, new impetus has been added to improving pan- 
Amerloan relations and on this side of the Qulf we have been rea¬ 
lizing just how close are the Interests of the North and South Ameri¬ 
can peoples. 

But Just how much do we know, even now, of South American 
affairs? Do we really understand their culture, their economics, 
their politics, their Industry? Is the "good neighbor” idea, at the 
present time, much more than a frien^y Impulse, a sincere hope? 
It may be suspected that it is not. and that It Is to the task of mak¬ 
ing the "good neighbor” policy a practical, realistic Instrument of 
mutual welfare that we are under a real obligation to dedicate 
ourselves. 

In the current issue of Boletlm Linotipico* the Portuguese edi¬ 
tion of the Linotype News, Edward C. Johnston, vice president of 
Western Newspaper Union, really gets to the heart of the "good 
neighbor” impulse and points the way to a practical implementa¬ 
tion of the pan-American Ideal. 

After noting the fact that the press of the United States Is 
rapidly becmning conscicms of a marked Increase in things Latin 
American and especially Brazilian, Mr. Johnston says: 

"There is a fair flow of 'spot news' by cable and radio in both 
directions—north and south. But this much is certain: In the 
oolxunns of our newspapers and yours there is a dearth, almost a 
total absence, of authentic, background feature articles, appro¬ 
priately illustrated, which constructively Interpret to the readers 
the fundamental institutions, cultural and mateial, of our reflec¬ 
tive countries. Along this line the surface has scarcely been 
scratched. But a two-way channel is needed. 

"Recently representative Brazilian and North American publltiiers 
with whom I have discussed the subject expressed a keen desire to 
ooUabmte in a reciprocal exchange of factual, authentic back- 
groimd feature material. Such an exchange as proposed would 
make this material available on a mutual and nonprofit basis to the 
piUiUsher groups in our respeotlve countries. 

"Would not the cumulative effect of such a reehirooal jzwgram 
oontribute most effectively to that* cultural exchange and to the 
development of that mutual understanding which is to necessary 
between good nelghbon?" 

Mr. Johnston's idea is obviously sound. Cooperation between the 
United States and great South American republics must be based on 
deep mutual understanding of each other's culture, economics, 
politics, problems, and methods in every field. And genuine under¬ 
standing can be based only on accurate and complete information. 
An exchange of such information would be hot only beneficial but 
is also absolutely essential. 


Recorety Vcnras Higher Taxes 


EXTENSION OF BEMABES 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
ThunOav, February 1,194^ 


RADIO AODRDBS BT HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW TORE; 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Eicoao, I include the follavlng radio address 
which I will deliver tomorrow evening, January 31,1340, over 
the ooast-to-coast blue network (ff the National Broadcasting 
Co. from station WMAL, in Washington, D. C.; 

The books have been dosed on 1939, but many of its troutolee 
still confront us. Foremost are the problems ctf recovery and 
unemployment. The record for 1989 reveals that Oc mg rew 
showed Its desire to cooperate with businessmen enacting a 
nximber of measures they had demanded as necessary for recov¬ 
ery. From the taxpayer's viewpoint the most Important contri¬ 
butions were as follows: 

The undistributed-profits tax was repealed; taxation on capital 
gains and loeses was llberallBed; the ooiporation-tax structure was 
improved in several other wayr, the increase of one-half of 1 percent 
in the old-age pension levies, effective January 1, 1940, was post¬ 
poned for 3 years; and payments in excess of $3,000 per person 
employed were eliminated from the taxable pay roll of wage and 
salary payments. This Indicated a happy tendency to place em¬ 
phasis on recovery rather than r^orm. All these were hailed by 
business as favorable to recovery. 

No one denies that the addon of Congress in revising ow tax 
structure and In removing certain tax deterrents helped immensely 
in the recovery that took place during the latter months of 1939. 
Also, there Is now general recognition that only better business and 
greater employment of capital and manpower can produce greater 
Government revenue, m view of this otovlout truth, it is clearly 
imperative that the present business recovery be encouraged to 
proceed. After 10 years of the most severe depression in the history 
of this country the business machine seems finally to be gaining 
momentiun. Common sense dictates that every assistance dunm 
be given to accelerate Its forward movement. 

No sensible man wotild apply the brakes to his automobile when 
approaching the top of a steep grade when he knows that to do so 
would stall the machine and invent bis reaching the top. It might 
even catise him to slide back to the bottom of the hill. Tet that 
is exactly what is now proposed to be doiae to the business machine. 
Instead of lightening the burden, it Is proposed to increase the 
load. Instead of feeding the machine gas, It is proposed to apply 
the brakes. 

Before the 1989 Revenue Act is given a chance to prove Its worth, 
at a time when, in fact, inducements should be made to investors 
to put their capital back into productive undertakings, new pro- 
posalB are submitted to Congress to increase our tax bill by nearly 
one-half billion dollars. This, in spite of the fact that many sources 
of wealth have been taxed to extinction and at many Junctures 
taxes have long passed the point of diminishing returns, so that we 
have clearly consumed many of our tax reserves. We have, in tact, 
used up our "seed com.” 

One plan suggested to raise this one-half billion additional taxes, 
which seems to be regarded with favor in some qiiarters, is tx> 
impose a super-tax of 10 percent. The taxpayer would compute 
his tax in the usual way and then add 10 percent to the total. 
This may prove to be the proverbial straw that will break the 
camel’s back. This is a cute plan "to get the most feathers with 
the least squawking of the goose.” The goose in this case hap¬ 
pens to be the day-in and day-out American taxpayer. Let us not 
be fooled by promises that this super tax will be a temporary 
measure. The record discloses that these temporary taxes always 
become permanent. 

Business may be able to adjust itself to the present staggering 
tax burden, but It cannot adjust itself to the suspense, uncer¬ 
tainty and confusion by constantly changing tax laws. The 
present agitation, adding uncertainty to confusion, will bring stag¬ 
nation to the field of investment, and frustration of individual 
Initiative, with their related problems of tmemployment and atill 
further depression. We have hem told that savi^ and invest¬ 
ment capital are "on strike.” The truth of the matter is that 
money Is not "on strike,” It has been retired without a pension, 
in spite of everything the owners can do, because horaowcrs do not 
want this money since they cannot find reasonably safe and 
profitable outlets for Its use. Without confidence, dollars wUl not 
go to ’work and employment can be created only by forced and 
artificial means. 

The Umlted time at my disposal this evening prevents a dis¬ 
cussion of capital Investxnent, but let me call your attention to 
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the fact that indlvldtiftl aavlngs have been limited and In many 
cases dissolved by excessive taxation of Income, especially In the 
higher brackets whence considerable capital for new enterprise 
formerly came. l!ven death Is no solution, for similarly high 
estate taxes necessitate the postmortem dissolution of the owner's 
property. Business savings have suffered a somewhat similar fate 
through governmental pressure on surpluses, forcing them out into 
private hands where they can be confiscated through individual 
levies. 

These savings were used formerly to create large-scale employ¬ 
ment. Their use repriesented the difference between prosperity and 
depression. Money spent for the purpose Is “high powered’* 
money. By contrast, pump-prlmlng money Is “low powered’* 
money, because it is mostly distributed to individuals and directly 
spent for consumers’ goods instead of for capital goods. 

Little progress has been made In solving the Nation’s No. 1 
problem—^unemployment. Both the Government and business have 
made mistakes, but business has not had a fair chance. Imprac¬ 
tical theorists, who never had to meet a pay roll, have put business 
and its leaders on the spot. These theorists have been suspicious 
and In some instances ruthless in their methods. The unemploy¬ 
ment problem can be solved, but only If business Is afforded the 
opportunity to operate with conftdence and under a permanent 
policy which recognizes that this is a business country and must 
continue as such If we are to put our idle workers back to gainful 
ezxm^c’ytnent. 

This can be done without forcing a single American to go hungry 
or a single worker now on relief to lose such help until he can get 
a Job. As pointed out by that well-known writer. David Lawrence, 
it can be done by following a plan that permits an Increase in 
profits of American business and reasonable reduction in Federal 
expenditures. The President. In his recent budget message, wisely 
suggested the necessity for economy In appropriations, end con¬ 
gressional action in the present session indicates that the majority 
are economy minded. Reduction In Government expenditures will 
take place automatically, because tmder this plan the Increase In 
private employment will be sufficient to make imnecessary at least 
one-third of the money now provided for work and other relief. 

The first steps that should be taken are: 

(1) Reduce the present stirtax rates from the maximum of 
76 percent to the 20 percent in effect in 1926 on incomes of 
$100,000 or over. 

(2) Estate and gift taxes should be reduced to a maximum of 
25 percent. 

(3) Repeal outright or modify substantially the present capital 
gains and losses tax. 

(4) Make further adjustments In the present pay-roll taxes 
under the Social Security Act. 

(5) Remove all the tax deterrents which Interfere with business 
growth and reemployment. These deterrents are now known and 
every one of them should be removed from the revenue law. 
They include: 

(a) The capital-stock and excess-profits taxes should be repealed. 

(b) Intercorporate dividends should be exempt from taxation. 

(c) Corporate dividends should be exempt from Individual nor¬ 
mal taxes. 

(d) These are but a few; there are many other well-known tax 
deterrents that must be eliminated. 

We need a national Income ol $80,000,000,000 to meet Federal 
expenditures and balance our Budget. Our national income will 
reach that figure and probably exceed $100,000,000,000 within a 
few years. If private capital Is permitted to function. Out of 
such an income we can furnish jobs for everybody who wants to 
work and we can collect all the taxes we need to carry on the 
necessary functions of government. 

You may he skeptical and demand proof that such a national 
Income can be realized. Let me refer you to the record of what 
happened In 1926 when American business produced a net income 
from corporations of $9,760,000,000, but even this figure was ex¬ 
ceeded by the returns of 1929, which exceeded $11,660,000,000. ’The 
1937 Treasury figures, which indicate the best year of business In the 
last decade, show the net Income of corporations was only $6,914,- 
000,000. The answer to these figures may be found in the tax rates 
In effect In those two periods. 

The individual incentive which made America prosperous in 1926 
was enooiiraged by a maximum surtax of only 20 percent, which was 
applied at $100,000 net Income. This obviously spurred individuals 
and corporation executives to investment and to take risks in creat¬ 
ing Jobs. In 1826, also, corporate taxes were collected on the basis 
of a flat rate of 13 percent. By contrast. In 1937, the maximum 
surtax rates were 76 percent, plus a normal tax of 4 percent, making 
a total of 79 percent maoclmum on Individual incomes. In 1937, also, 
ooiporatlons paid a normal tax of from 8 percent to 15 percent and 
an. undlstributedT^profits tax ranging from 7 to 27 percent. 

’The 1987 reoesaion, which was reflected In the 1988 tax receipts, 
came after the undistributed-profits tax and high surtax rates had 
virtually wrecked the prollt-znaklng economy and dried im the 
sources of risk capital and high-powered money In the United 


States. Study the tax history ol this country and you wUl find that 
whenever we have had low surtax rates we have had prosperity and 
relatively no unemployment. Whenever business has had a flat 
rate on corporate net income It has prospered to a much greater 
extent than when rates were indeterminate or destructive of savings 
or investment. 

In 1938 the tax bill amounted to about $16,000,000,000. This 
meant in 10 years an Increase of five and a half billion dollars. It 
also meant that the Government took 22 percent of the annual in¬ 
come. Ten years before (1926) the Government only took about 11 
percent. No business can long stand such a large share of earn¬ 
ings being taken away from it In the form of taxes. The Investor 
folds his arms and says the game is not worth the candle. If the 
Investor has money in some business and Is unsuccessful, he bears 
the entire loea. If the business succeeds, the Government takes 
the greater share of the profit. It is not even a 50-60 chance. 

That this doctrine is subscribed to by the American public Is Indi¬ 
cated In a recent Nation-wide poll, which showed that 79 percent 
of those questioned favored helping business by reducing taxes, 
rather than increased public spending for relief and public works. 

Roswell MaglU, former Under Secretary of the Treasury, a few 
days ago declared: 

’‘Expenditures must be further cut. following the lead the Presi¬ 
dent has taken in his latest Budget message, to a total of $7,000,- 
000,000 or $7,500,000,000, and Federal revenues must be Increased 
to a similar level. To accomplish the result will require a really 
thorough pruning of expenditures. An intelligent overhauling of 
the tax system, not merely a blanket increase in rates, is essential. 
The first necessity Is to improve the general fairness of the system 
to Insure the maximum productivity with the least dislocation of 
the business and social structure.’’ 

Also, in a recent public statement, John W. Hanes, lately re¬ 
signed Under Secretary of the Treasury, expressed the earnest 
belief that a reduction In personal-Income and estate taxes would 
lay the foundation for a real business upsurge. Mr. Hanes said: 

“It is my belief that the highest rate of taxation upon the 
taxpayer does not always produce the maximum revenue. I am 
convinced that the 'Treasury of the United States will collect a 
larger total of dollars with a tax bill that takes into broad con¬ 
sideration the effect of the dollars It will leave the taxpayer for 
expansion and development. It Is my earnest belief that if we 
would approach our tax problems honestly, reducing the high 
rates, both upon personal Incomes and estates, business would be 
encouraged to go ahead at a more rapid rate. It le possible that 
a foundation for a real business upsurge would be laid.” 

That, ladles and gentlemen of the radio audience, is the con¬ 
sidered opinion of the man who played a prominent part in the 
tax revision embodied In the 1939 revenue measure. He resigned 
as Under Secretary of the Treasury several weeks ago after direct¬ 
ing one of the most comprehensive tax studies ever imdertaken 
by the Federal Government. This study Included the thinking of 
not less than 6,000 of the best minds in the country—many of 
whom presented their views personally while others filed briefs. 
I submit the considered conclusions of such a man, who for 
many years has been a successful businessman, cannot be Ignored 
when the subject of taxation Is under discussion. 

Those who are enthxised with the Idea of taxation for reform, 
or even more taxation for defense, sometimes forget that there Is 
the principle of diminishing returns. This simply means that 
(as at present) you can boost the tax rate so high that you 
curtail the enterprise and the activity which produces the money 
with which to pay taxes, and so get less rather than more revenue. 
Thus, with higher tax rates, more factories close and consequently 
more men becomes Jobless It Is simply killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. To vary the simile, greater taxation would 
make the business engine, already spluttering, hit on fewer and 
fewer cylinders and finally stall. 

We have tried many ways—spending, borrowing, pump-prlmlng, 
and taxation—for reform, to cay nothing of other regulatory laws 
that have tended to hamstring the capitalistic system. The only 
alternative remaining seems to be to be to build America’s na¬ 
tional Income by letting American business build It. The one 
thing needed Is some sort of guaranty that the era of economic 
vivisection is over, so that enterprises can get up off the floor, 
dust Itself off and go to work, without the ever-present fear of 
being blackjacked. 

The course we should follow is clear. Past experience points the 
way. The record I have Just cited is a complete answer to those 
who are constantly clamoring for new and increased taxes, when¬ 
ever additional revenue is required. There are none so blind as 
those who won’t see. Are we going to continue to close our eyes 
on past experience, or are we going to give the profit system an¬ 
other chance? It Is high time to undertake the task of remov¬ 
ing or amending the governmental actions and policies that are 
checking the flow of capital Into industry and retarding full 
economic recovery. If we, as a Nation, have the courage and 
wisdom to follow this policy, better days will be In store for 
us aU. 
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The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
First Session of the Supreme Court of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1,1940 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, 

CHIEF JUSTICE OP THE UNITED STATES, AT THE EXERCISES 

IN THE SUPREME COURT CHAMBER, FEBRUARY 1, 1940 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein 
the address delivered by the Honorable Charles Evans 
Hughes, Chief Justice of the United States, on Thursday, 
February 1, 1940, in response to the addresses made by Mr. 
Attorney General Jackson and Mr. Charles A. Beardsley, 
president of the American Bar Association, in recognition of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the first session 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

There being no objection, the address of the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the United States, 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr, Attorney General and Mr. Beardsley, the Court welcomes 
the words of appreciation you have spoken In recognition of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the day appointed for 
the first session of this tribunal. We are highly gratified at the 
presence of distinguished Senators and Representatives—^the mem¬ 
bers of the Judiciary Committees of the Houses of Congress and 
of the special Joint committee appointed in relation to this occa¬ 
sion. We trust that what has been said echoes a sentiment cher¬ 
ished In the hearts of the American people. They have again and 
again evinced the sound Instinct which leads them, regardless of 
any special knowledge of legal matters, to cherish as their priceless 
possession the Judicial Institutions which safeguard the reign of 
law as opposed to despotic will. Democracy is a most hopeful way 
of life, but its promise of liberty and of human betterment will 
be but idle words save as the Ideals of Justice, not only between 
man and man, but between government and citizen, are held 
supreme. 

The States have the power and privilege of administering Jus¬ 
tice except In the field delegated to the Nation, and in that field 
there is a distinct and compelling need. The recognition of this 
anniversary implies the persistence, through the vicissitudes of 
160 years, of the deep and abiding conviction that amid the clashes 
of political policies, the martial demands of crusaders, the appeals 
of sincere but conflicting voices, the outbursts of passion and of 
the prejudices growing out of particular interests, there must be 
somewhere the quiet, deliberate, and effective determination of an 
arbiter of the fundamental questions which inevitably grow out 
of our constitutional system and must be determined In contro¬ 
versies as to Individual rights. It is the unique function of this 
Court, not to dictate policy, not to promote or oppose crusades, 
but to maintain the balance between States and Nation through 
the maintenance of the rights and duties of individuals. 

But necessary as is this Institution, its successful working has 
depended upon its integrity and the confidence thus inspired. By 
the method of selection, the tenure of office, the removal from 
the bias of political ambition, the people have sought to obtain 
as impartial a body as is humanly possible and to safeguard 
their basic interests from impairment by the partiality and the 
passions of politics. The Ideals of the institution cannot, of 
course, obscure Its human limitations. It does most of its work 
without special public attention to particular decisions. But ever 
and anon arise questions which excite an intense public Interest, 
are divisive in character, dividing the opinion of lawyers as well 
as laymen. However serious the division of opinion, these cases 
must be decided. It should occasion no surprise that there should 
be acute differences of opinion on difficult questions of constitu¬ 
tional law when in every other field of human achievement, in 
art, theology, and even on the highest levels of scientific research, 
there are es^ert disputants. The more weighty the question, the 
more serious the debate, the more likely is the opportunity for 
honest and expert disagreement. This is a token of vitality. It 
is fortunate and not regretable that the avenues of criticism are 
open to all whether they denounce or praise. This is a vital part 
of the democratic process. The essential thing is that the Inde- 
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pendence, the fearlessness, the impartial thought and oonsolen- 
tious motive of those who decide should both exist and be recog* 
nized. And at the end of 160 years this tribunal still stands Is 
an embodiment of the ideal of the Independence of the judicial 
fimction in this, the highest and most important sphere of Its 
exercise. 

We cannot recognize fittingly this anniversary without recalling 
the services of the men who have preceded us and whose work 
has made possible such repute as this institution enjoys. This 
tribunal works in a highly concrete fashion. The traditions it 
holds have been wrought out through the years at the conference 
table and In the earnest study and discussions of men constantly 
alive to a supreme obligation. We do not write on a blank sheet. 
The Court has its jurisprudence, the helpful resposltory of the 
deliberate and expressed convictions of generations of sincere minds 
addressing themselves to exposition and decision, not with the 
freedom of casual critics or even of studious commentators, but 
tmder the pressure and within the limits of a definite official 
responsibility. 

To one who over 30 years ago first took his seat uppn this bench, 
this day is full of memories of associations with those no longer 
with us, who wrought with strength and high purpose according 
to the light that was given them, In complete abso^tlon in their 
Judicial duty. We pay our tribute to these men of the more 
recent period as we recognize our indebtedness to their eminent 
predecessors. We venerate their example. Reflection upon their 
lives brings emphasis to the thought that even with the tenure 
of the Judicial office, the service of individuals however important 
in their day soon yields to the service of others who must meet 
new problems and carry on in their own strength. 

The generations come and go but the Institutlozis of our Gov¬ 
ernment have survived. This institution survives as essential to 
the perpetuation of our constitutional form of government—a sys¬ 
tem responsive to the needs of a people who seek to maintain 
the advantages of local government over local concerns and at 
the same time the necessary national authority over national con* 
cerns, and to make sure that the fundamental guaranties with 
respect to life, liberty, and property, and of freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and religion shall be held inviolate. The fathers 
deemed that system of government well devised to secure the bless¬ 
ings of liberty to themselves and their posterity. Whether that 
system shall continue does not rest with this Court but with the 
people who have created that system. As Chief Justice Marshall 
said, **The people made the Constitution, and the people can 
tinmake it. It is a creature of their will, and lives only by their 
will.'' It is our responsibility to see that their will as expressed 
in their Constitution shall be faithfully executed in the determina¬ 
tion of their controversies. 

And deeply conscious of that responsibility, in the spirit and with 
the loyalty of those who have preceded us, we now rededlcate our¬ 
selves to our task. 


Hon. William Irving Sirovich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25,1940 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker. “He was a good man, and a 
just.” 

Mr. Speaker, I join in the estimates of the late Dr. Wiluam 
Irving Sirovich which have been so eloquently pronounced 
by ripe scholars; and I share In the general grief caused by 
the premature closing of a career which only a few weeks ago 
was so rich in achievement and full of promise for the future. 

It Is no mean achievement to serve as a civic and political 
leader in city, county, and State and to represent an Intelli¬ 
gent and important constituency in the National House of 
Representatives for 18 years. Such is the enviable record of 
Dr. Sirovich. 

During his active and useful career our departed friend 
witnesses the mightiest strides in material development the 
world has ever seen. He saw the Republic grow from the 
chaos of dVll war to its present commanding place among 
the Important ziatlons of the earth. He saw the great 
Empire State, of which he was a son by adoption, leap 
forward with giant botmds, valiantly maintaining her place 
at the head of the mighty procession of the States of our 
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majestic Union. His p rt i le the forwani atridea ot the 
State and the Katicm Justified, for in the upbuUdhia of 
both he jplayed ttke part of an active* earnest, and puhlic- 
si^rited citiaen. 

Neither a laggard nor a drone, for more than 35 years he 
was in the thick of the conflict which accompanies and 
stimulates progress. Throughout his whole life Dr. SzaovxcH 
was a popular type of the American optimifit> and he im¬ 
parted confidence and enthusiasm to all within the influence 
of hiB delightful, magnanimous personality. Industrious and 
successful in pr^te enterprise, he was alert and influential 
in public affairs, and he al^y contributed to that ceaseless 
mental combat and attrition of thought whose constant 
flashes light the guiding torch of civilization that illumines 
the pathway of liberty and law. 

His impulses were generous, his sympathies broad, his in¬ 
tellect keen. Wherever this good man was, in whatever 
sphere he moved, the friendless had a friend, the fatherless 
a father, and poor man, though unable to reward his 
kindness, founjl an advocate^ 

It was when the rich oppressed the poor; when the power¬ 
ful menaced the defenseiess; when truth was disregarded or 
the eternal principles of Justice were violated—it was on 
these occasions that he exerted aU his strength; it was on 
these oocaskms that he sometimes soared so high and shone 
with a radiance so transcendent, as filled those around him 
with awe and gave him the force and authority of a prophet. 
His voice was virtue’s consolation. At his approach op¬ 
pressed humanity felt a secret rapture, and the heart of 
injured Innocence leaped for Joy. 

Dr. SmovxcH was a partiot. He understood and loved his 
country and Its institutions. For many years, at great per¬ 
sonal and domestic sacrifice, he gave loyal, generous, and dis¬ 
interested service to his country’s honor. He had an iUhni- 
table faith In the Republic for which he did so much and 
which did so much for him; he had imwavering confidence 
in his fellow countrymen and in their attachments to the 
principles of liberty and their capacity to right wrongs and 
uproot evils. In their active, watchful, and vigilant xmtriotlsm 
he saw the best security against the evils that beset all gov¬ 
ernments. His best tribute was the repeated expression of 
confidence and approbation that came to him by way of 
election and reelectlon from his fellow citizens in New York 
City, who knew him so well and valued his diaracter and 
attainments so highly. 

The promptness and fairness of his dealings here were no 
small contribution to the expedition of important public busi¬ 
ness, and the lucidity with which he revealed his exceptional, 
encyclopedic knowle^e of a great. Intricate world, its history, 
and its complex affairs was a constant source of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

In his expoundings on this floor and b^ore his committees 
he employed the purity, grace, and exactitude of Addison; the 
richness, splendor, ek^uence, and music of De Qulnoey; the 
fluency, flexibility, and finish of Lamb. 

I knew Dr. Sirovzch well from the day he became a Member 
of this House until he passed away. Our relations were very 
intimate, and I was always Inspired by his selfless construc¬ 
tive plans. He was an indefatigable worker, as if he had a 
premonition that his days on earth would be shortened, as 
they were, and he must work exceedingly hard to accomplish 
many important things that rested near his heart. Measured 
by the most exacting standards, our honorable dead was a 
very useful, good citizen and a sagacious legislator. He never 
became weary in welldoing. 

When in a narrow circle of friends our departed friend 
was, in addition to being courtly, grave and reflective. He 
was an enviable entertainer, ranging widely and deeply in 
subjects proposed for discussion. 

This good man was devouttr religious, and methinks that 
his illumined i^pirit now whispers from the heaven, with well- 
known eloquence, the solemn admonition, ’’Mortals, hasten¬ 
ing to the tomb, and once the companions of my pilgrimage, 
take warning and avoid my errors; cultivate the virtues I 
have recommended; choose the Saviour I have chosen; live 


disinterestedly; live Her inunortallty; and, would you reecae 
anythtng from final dissolution, lay it up in Ood.** 

Let us believe that such teaching and influence have not 
been ineffective, but death has made them more solemnly 
impressive and has added a kind of consecration to the lofty 
example which we have too listlessly seen budded in our midst. 
If we may hope that this teaching and example have been 
endued by death with new potency, as forces creating better 
and purer citizenship, with graver import as instrumentalities 
in the creation, stimulation, and harmonization of patriotic 
ideals, and if we may hope that our countrymen will with 
sincerity heed the Way of duty they point out, we may not 
only be doubly assured that oux dead is not lost to us but 
may confidently rmew our faith in the American people as 
custodians of their scheme of free government. 

In conclusion, let us realize our obligation to make safe and 
secure the government of the people which has been com¬ 
mitted to our keeping. Let us remember that it can thrive 
and grow only in an atmosphere of popular devotion and 
unselfish attachment and, above all things, let us open our 
hearts to such influences and teachings as emanate from the 
life and death which we today mfxnorialize. 

Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuredap, Februarp J, 


L g TTBB BY O. OLSNN SAXON, FINANOB COMMISSIONEB OF 
THE STATE OP CONNECTICUT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following letter written by 
O. Glenn Saxon, finance commissioner of the State of Con¬ 
necticut, which was published in the Hartford Courant for 
January 22,1940: 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of January 22. 1940] 
Democratic Defense of RscmtocAL TRAin Treaties Held Mislead¬ 
ing—^finance Commissioner Saxon Analyzes the Results op the 

Hull Polxct and Finds Them Unbatisfactort in Promotxng 

COMBSBRCE 

To THE Editor of the Courant: 

The recent editorials which the Courant has carried on the recip¬ 
rocal trade agreement program of the present administration have 
disturbed me greatly. On the other hand, X am greatly surprised at 
the attitude which the Courant has taken on this subject because 
the entire problem li extremely technical and. quite apparently, 
it is misunderstood by the press generally, as well as by tne public. 
This, unquestionably, is due to the fact that editorial writers, 
and especially the public, have not had an opportunity to study 
either the results of the trade-agreement program or the funda¬ 
mental issues xmderlylng the program Itself. They have been 
Inclined to accept wtmout reservation public statements made by 
administration ofDclals and statistical data contained in them as 
a full and fair presentation of the facts and principles involved. 
They have ignored the fact that these statements, even those made 
by Secretary HuU, are necessarily colored by their zeal for the 
admmistratlon's program, and in many respects have been tainted 
with partisan objectives. 

As you know, from 1919 through 1931 I was actively engaged in 
foreign trade and became thoroughly familiar with foreign-trade 
channels and technique. In more recent years, and particularly 
since 1^5, I have made a careful and continuous study of the 
trade-agreonent program. In view of this backipound, may Z 
reqtieet that you give publication to the data submitted bdow, 
with the assurance that every figure quoted is obtained from the 
reports of the United States Department of Commerce and cannot 
toe questioned as to correctness. 

IIPtIBLXeANS AND 

In the first place, may I point out that the Republican Party 
originated the doetrihe of reciprocity. Between 1855 and 1890 
a number of reciprocal-trade agreements were negotiated toy Repub¬ 
lican administrations under the general treaty-making power of 
the President and were confirmed by the Senate as required by the 
Constitution. 
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In 1092 the Republican platform carried the following plank: 
point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, 
under which our export trade has vastly increased and new and 
enlarged markets have been opened for the products of our farms 
and workshops/* 

This statement was made with respect to the achievements of the 
Harrison administration under the McKinley Tariff Act of 1800. 

The theory of reciprocity has never been stated more clearly than 
by President McKinley in his last speech delivered on September 5. 
1001, when he said: 

*3y sensible trade arrangements which will not Interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the outlets^ for o\ir increasing 
surplus. We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever 
sell everything and buy little or nothing. We should take from our 
customers such of their products as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labor. The period of exclusiveness has passed. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the pressing problem.*' 

The Republican platform of 1936 again carried a plank advo¬ 
cating the adoption of a sound policy of reciprocity under the Con¬ 
stitution, pointing out the Republican objections to the reciprocal 
trade agreement program of the Roosevelt administration. 

In 1937 the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of the House reaffirmed the party's position in these words: 

"We wish It to be distinctly understood that we are In no way 
criticizing the doctrine of genuine reciprocity with foreign nations." 

They reiterated the objections of the Republican Party to the 
present program as follows: 

DELEGATION UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

First, the reciprocal-trade program delegates to the Executive, 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States, the tariff, taxa¬ 
tion, and treaty-making powers of Congress. This Is not merely a 
technical objection. It goes to the very essence of democracy. The 
Constitution provides that treaties shall be approved by the Senate, 
and the taxing power Is vested in both branches of Congress. To 
permit these powers to be exercised by a single Individual or a 
bureau Is to acknowledge that dictatorship Is preferable to demo¬ 
cratic principles. The Constitution contemplated that these 
powers be exercised by representatives of the people. The charge 
is made that, If the trade treaties are submitted to the Senate 
for ratification or to the Congress as a whole, logrolling will be 
revived. It is rather amusing to find the New Deal, which has 
insisted upon the fullest publicity In all other fields, demanding that 
these treaties be consummated by star chamber processes and that 
the representatives of the people, elected to perform their con¬ 
stitutional functions, should not be permitted to ratify and con¬ 
firm these agreements as the Constitution requires. Dictatorship 
may be more efficient, but it certainly is not democratic nor con¬ 
stitutional In Its processes. 

The second point made by the minority group of the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1937 Is that the Trade Agreements Act takes 
away from American producers the rights which they previously 
had, under section 616-B of the Tariff Act of 1930, to take to 
the courts of the country matters arising out of the trade agree¬ 
ments, Including the question of constitutionality. In other 
words, the New Deal has eliminated In this field, as In other 
fields, the right of appeal to the courts, and no way has been 
found as yet by which the Issue of the constitutionality of these 
agreements can be tested in the courts. Just as Important, how¬ 
ever, Is the right of Individual citizens to appeal to the courts for 
protection of their private rights from unconstitutional actions 
of the administration with respect to the trade agreements. This 
deprivation of the right of American citizens to appeal to the 
courts is not a technical objection, but goes to the very roots of 
democracy. 

CONGRESS HAS NO VOICE 

The third objection raised by the Republicans Is that the pro¬ 
gram denies an opportunity to Congress to approve or reject the 
trade agreements m light of the effects of specific agreements upon 
domestic producers. 

The fourth objection is that the program Ignores the principle 
of adequate protection for American agriculture, Industry, and 
labor In that it permits the altering, by the State ^Department, 
of tariff rates fixed by Congress, without adequate consideration 
of domestic production costs and without adequate opportunity 
to American producers to be heard on the specific terms of the 
trade agreements before they become operative. 

Finally, the Republicans made the point that the trade-agree¬ 
ment program provides for the gener^ extension of the conces¬ 
sions made under a trade agreement with a single country to all 
other countries in the world having trade treaties with the 
United States, notwithstanding the known existing discriminations 
against American commerce by many foreign countries. The 
Republicans do not object to the principle of the most-favored- 
natlon clause, whereby the concessions in one treaty are extended 
to other nations, but this generalization should not be granted to 
those countries which definitely discriminate against American 
Interests by quotas which exclude American products by unfair 
shipping and exchange subsidies and by granting more favorable 
refunding operations to citizens of Germany and England than 
are granted to citizens of the United States. These discrimina¬ 
tions have been practiced for years by foreign nations against 
American Interests and, in spite of the existence of these discrimi¬ 
nations, the State Department has generalized the treaties In 
practically every instance except In the case of Germany* < U 
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these treaties were referred back to Congress for approvals not 
only would these generalizations to such discriminating nations 
be eliminated, but, more importantly, the discriminations them^r 
selves would probably be eliminated by the discriminating nations 
in order to obtain the benefits of the American trade treaties, 

WHAT ARE RESULTS? 

The above objections relate to the methods of administration and 
negotiations of the treaties rather than to the principle of reci¬ 
procity. It is Just as Important, however, that we consider the 
actual results of the trade treaties. A careful examination df the 
figures with an unprejudiced mind discloses a situation quite differ¬ 
ent from that received from a casual reading of the statements 
made by administration officials. The figures I give you below are 
from the Department of Commerce annual reports. 

In 1929 the United States had the largest foreign trade of any 
single area in the world. In 1932 our percentage of the total world 
exports (gold-value basis) had dropped from 16.6 percent in 1929 
to I2it percent, while our proportion of world Import trade fell 
from 12.2 percent In 1929 to 9.6 percent In 1932. It is Interesting 
to note, however, that our share of the total world trade at the end 
of 1938, In spite of the trade agreements, had not Increased over 
1932, but bad actuallv declined one-tenth of 1 percent over that 
period. The decline, however, can be attributed to a drop in our 
share of world Imports of 1.4 percent since 1982. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act of 1934 really became oper¬ 
ative only in 1935. Prior to 1935, under the stlnmlus of general 
world tTEule recovery since 1932, our exports In dollar value had 
already Increased by 1934 over 1932 to the extent of 32.4 percent, 
and in the same period our Imports had Increased by only 14.2 
percent, giving us a favorable trade balance in 1934 of ^69,797.000, 

The trade agreements became progressively effective in the year 

1935 through 1939. It Is Interesting to note that the 1987 exports 
Increased over 1934 exports by 54.6 percent, while Imports In the 
same period Increased by 84.1 percent, with a trade balance in 1937 
of only $282,429,000, a reduction in the trade balance of 1934 of 
43.2 percent. It may be pointed out further that in the year 1936 
there was an unfavorable Import balance of $4,579,000 Instead of 
the usual favorable export balance. This unfavorable balance in 

1936 was the first the United States had sustefinod since 1893. It 
is only fair, however, to state that the effect of the droughts on our 
foreign Imports should not be overlooked as a port explanation of 
the above figures. However, by 1030 the effects of the droughts had 
been dissipated. In that year (1938) It Is Interesting to note that 
cur exports showed a decline of more than $200,000,000 from 1937, 
though imports showed decline of $1,062,727,000, resulting in a 
favorable trade balance in 1938 of $1,144,335,000. 

IMPORTS INCREASE 

If we take the first 6 months of 1939 so as to eliminate the 
effects of the war on our foreign trade, we find that exports for the 
first 8 months of 1939 were 7.5 percent below exports for the same 
period in 1938. On the other hand, Imports for that period in 1939 
Increased by 12.8 percent over the same period In 1938. More sig¬ 
nificant Is the fact that our trade balance for the first 8 months 
of 1939 declined by 41.1 percent over the corresponding period for 
1988. 

In an effort to determine the effects of the trade-agreement 
program on our foreign trade, the administration likes to compare 
our trade with trade-agreement countries with our trade with non¬ 
agreement countries. By taking selected years they can show a 
greater expansion In exports to trade-agreement countries than 
to nonagreement countries. If we study the over-all figures, how¬ 
ever, a different story Is told. From 1932 through 1935, before the 
trade agreements became effective, our exports to countries with 
which we subsequently made trade agreements increased by 36.6 
percent, while our exports to countries which have not as yet 
constimmated trade agreements with us increased by 45.6 percent 
in the same period, and our total export trade In that period in¬ 
creased by 42.3 percent. Thus It is readily seen that previous to 
the trade-agreement program our export trade made substantial 
advances over the 1932 level. 

Prom 1936 through 1938 our exports to trade-agreement countries 
increased by 663 percent and to nonagreement countries by only 
29 percent, while our total export trade increased 37.9 percent. 
Thus it appears that the Increase In our export trade was much 
more rapid between 1932 and 1935, when the trade-agreement pro¬ 
gram was not operative, than in the period from 1935 through 1938. 

On the import side of the picture, imports from countries with 
which we subsequently made trade agreements Increased by 46 
percent from 1932 through 1935, and from countries with which we 
did not make trade agreements Imports Increased In the same period 
61.7 percent, our total Import Increase during this psrlod being 
54.1 percent. It should be remembered, however, that the increase 
In imports during this period was leu^gely due to agricultural im¬ 
ports resulting from the drought years. 

In the period during which our trade agreements have been 
operative, from 1936 through 1938, imports from trade-agreement 
countries increased 1.7 percent, while imports from non-trade- 
agreement countries declined by 8.9 percent, and our total Import 
trade declined by 4.4 percent. 

, EXPORTS DECLINE 

For the first 8 months of 1939 our exports to trade-agreement 
countries declined 18 percent from the level of exports to non- 
agreement countries, that Is. countries which gave us no concessioiia 
during that period—actually increased 14.3 percent in the first 6 
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months of 1930 over the seme period In 1938. The relative Impor- 
tanoe of the agreement countries in our total export trade is shown 
by a drop of 7.5 peroeat In our exports to all countries In the first 
8 months of 1939. 

The import side of the picture tells, likewise, an Interesting story 
as to trends. Here we find that imports from agreement countries 
In the first 8 months of 1930 were 15 percent greater than for the 
same period In 1938. Imports from nonagreement countries showed 
an increase of but 9.5 percent, while total imports for that period 
increased 13.7 percent. 

If we take the years 1929 and 1938 for comparison we find the 
foUowing: Sxports to agreement countries declined in 1938 from 
the 1039 figures by 38.8 percent. The decline in the same period 
in exports to nonagreement countries was 40.7 percent. On the 
other hand, imports from agreement countries In 1088 had fallen 
only 478 percent compared with 1920, whereas imports from non- 
agieement countries had fallen by 60.6 percent. 


One of the most significant and unfortunate results of the trade- 
agreement program relates to agricultural exports. One of the out¬ 
standing features of the trade statistics is the large Increase in 
exports of all commodities since 1932. in fact, total exports from 
the fiscal year 1932 to the fiscal year 1939 Increased from $1,908,000,- 
000 to $2,885,000,000, or 618 percent. Agricultural exports, on the 
other hand, during this same period, have declined from $752,000,000 
m 1932 to $688,000,000 at the end of the fiscal 3 rear 1939, or a decline 
of 9.2 percent since 1932. In other words, exerts of American agri- 
cultxiral products in the seventh year of Mr. RoosevelVs administra¬ 
tion were 98 percent lower than they were In 1932, the bottom of 
the wm-ld-wide depression. In fact, agricultural exports as a per¬ 
centage of our total exports reached a low of 28 percent in the 
fiscal year 1939, the lowest for any fiscal year for which records are 
available. 

In comparing 1936, the year that the reciprocal-trade agreements 
became effective, with 1939, the plctiire is not greatly improved. 
Here we find that from the fiscal year 1988 to the fiscal 3 rear 
1939 ag^oultural exports have risen from $660,000,000 to $688.- 
000,000, or only by 2.1 percent. During this same period exports 
of all American products rose by 88.4 percent. In other words, 
the agreements have not been successful in moving our agricultural 
surpluses. When we examine the trade statistics of wheat, flour, 
meat products, cotton, and tobacco, we find that in the majority 
of oases exports to all cotmtries from 1935 to 1938 have increased, 
while exports to concession oountrlea have either decreased or 
shown much smaller increases over the same period. When it is 
realized that these five farm products annually comprise 66 percent 
to 75 percent of om total ai^cultural exports, the failure of the 
trade-agreement program, as it affects the farmer, becomes obvious. 

The above data is highly statistical, but it has been boiled down 
with a view toward making it readily understandable to anyone 
who has a desire to go below the surface of the problem. 

May I close in sayli^ that the Republicans do not oppose recip¬ 
rocal trade in principle, but object most vigorously to the un¬ 
democratic and unoonstltutlonal methods of administration and, 
at the same time, they point out vigorously that figures claimed 
by the Administration as proving the efficacy of these agreements 
do not hold water on examination. 

O. Olewn Saxon. 

Hartford. 


Br’er Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur9dtiv» February 1, 1940 


SDITOBIAL FROM THS EMPORIA GA ZE TTE OF JANUARY 29. 1940 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I am Induding herein an edi«- 
tortal of my fellow townsman, the eminent and nationaHy 
known editor, William Allen White, in the Emporia Gazette, 
under date of January 29,1940, concerning our distinguished 
minority floor leader, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.: 

[From tbs Emporia Oaaette of January 20, 1940] 

BR*Xa MARTIN 

In the old story of Br*er Babbit and the tar baby, the phrase 
**Br*er Fox, he lay low. Tar Baby, he say nothing,** oocurred with 
rhythmic frequency. Someway, Jox Martin. Republican leader of 
the House of Representatives at Washington, reminds us of Br'er Fox. 
Re *‘lay low.** He seems to have a oinch (m a goob job, no matter 
which way the wind blows. 


It looks as though we should have a Republican House of Repre¬ 
sentatives next year. If so, Joe Martin certainly will be the 
Speaker. As Speaker of the Rouse he will have a place more power¬ 
ful than any Cabinet member wields, much more powerful than 
the Vice President. If, on the other hand, he Is nominated lor 
President of the United States by his party, he has a good <ffiance 
of winning. He might easily be President of the United States. 

To Change the flgt^ from Br’er Fox and the tar baby, it may 
be said with absolute truth that no matter who has the lead in 
the Presidential race now or in June, no matter how the favorite 
sons sniff the battle from afar and champ at the bit, the one real 
dark hone in this whole aituatkiti is Job Martin. He is likely to 
be nominated if the balloting lasts more than 2 days In the Re¬ 
publican convention. He will make an industrious, far-visioned 
Speaker, or if the dice roll right—a liberty-loving President. 

It looks as though all the gods of politics were grinning at Joe 
Martin, ready to crown him with laurels this fall. 


Parity and the Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

07 

HON. DAVID D. TERRY 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


LETTER FROM EDWARD A. 0*NEAL TO HON. EVERETT M. 

DIRKSEN, OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the following letter addressed 
by Edward A. O’Neal, president of American Farm Bureau 
Federation, dated January 31, 1940, to Hon. Everett M. 
Dirksen, of Illinois, on the agricultural program. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washinytofi, 2>. C., January 31, 1940, 

Hon. E vere tt M. Dieksxw. 

Home of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Mt Dear Congressman Dirksen: My attention has been called 
to your remarks on the floor of the House yesterday, in which you 
referred to my statement before the Agricultural d^proprlatlon 
Subcommittee 8 weeks ago, In which I called attention to the fact 
that agricultiire lacks $1,800,000,000 of having parity income. 

You expressed your belief that **8omething else has to be done 
about this thing; that we are not getting to the heart of the 
problem or finding the solution by constantly doling money into 
all kinds of payments, only to find after 6 or 7 years that we are 
still $1,800,000,000 from parity. • • •» 

The agricultural appropriation bill, as it stands, cuts agri¬ 
cultural appropriations $500,000,000 below the level of the present 
fiscal year. 

Z note that you expressed yourself in favor of parity for agri¬ 
culture, but by your statements on the floor of the House you 
have implied that you are not only In favor of these cuts, but 
that you want to abandon the present farm program and start 
over with something else. In effect, then, you are saying that 
because farmers are still $1,800800,000 short of reaching the top, 
they should be allowed to slip back to the bottom and asked to 
start all over again. 

It is true that agriculture lacks $1,800,000,000 of having parity 
of income with the rest of the public, but nevertheless its income 
is $4800,000,000 greater than it was in 1932. Certainly a program 
is not a failure when it has raised the average farm price of cotton 
from 6 cents to 10 cents per pound; wheat, from 30 cents to 73 
cents per bushel; com, from 15 cents to 47 cents, with a value of 
57 cents for cooperators: butterfat. from 16 cents to 28 cents per 
pound; tobacco, from 6 cents to 15 cents; and hogs, from $3 to $6 
a hundred. If we did not have the present farm program, there 
Is no question but that farmers would be getting less than 6 oents 
per pound for cotton, leas than 30 oents for wheat, less than 20 
cents for com, around $4 for hogs, and several cents per pound 
less for butter. 

The position of the American Farm Bureau Federation is that 
the present farm program is working well within the limitations 
of the appropriations that have been provided. *The program has 
been of exiormom benefit to agriculture, and all that Is needed to 
make it fnlly effective is for‘Congress to find a satisfactory way 
to raise the necessary funds. 

*rhe farmers have done their part. Nearly 6,000,000 farmers, 
with 85 percent of the farm land, are participating in this pro¬ 
gram. Government should do its part. Farmers wUl resist 
to the utmost short-sighted economy at the expense of agriculture. 

For generations farmers have paid the penalty of the tariff on 
everything they buy. After long years of struggle, they at last won 
from this Government a plan Which promised a tariff equivalent 
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wliich would give agriculture tbe benefit of the American protec¬ 
tive syetem. 

These drastic cuts in appropriations will nuUify the gains that 
have been made and set our basic Industry back 20 years. 1 do 
not believe Oonj^ess will be so short-sighted as to follow the ap¬ 
parent policy of the economy bloc to sabotage the farm recovery 
program. 

Farmers want a balanced Budget, but they insist it be balanced 
in a constructive way by raising national Income to a level at which 
it can be balanced. I submitted detailed information In my testi¬ 
mony, which you did not mention in your address to the House, 
which showed that the restoration of complete parity to agricul¬ 
ture would strike the most telling blow to rmemployment and 
restore the national income to a level sufficient to balance the Fed¬ 
eral Budget at present tax rates. 

It is inconceivable that Congress will carry out this threat to 
American agriculture. The millions of farmers who are cooperating 
in this program are looking to Congress to redeem, before adjourn¬ 
ment, the pledge of parity payments it made in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1038. 

Perhaps I have misunderstood your position, and you are in 
favor of continuing and strengthening the farm program. If not, 
and since you apparently are in favor of lopping at least $500,- 
000,000 off from the farm appropriation, may I inquire what you 
have in mind as a substitute farm program or an alternative way 
of strengthening the present farm program in order to bring agri¬ 
culture to complete parity? 

Sincerely yours, 


Eow. A. O’Neal, President, 


Our Gold-Buying Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE WILLIAMS 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
which I shaU talk about is a sure cure for insomnia for those 
who desire to halt and consider, and its mere announcement 
will add speed to the wings of those who wish to move on. 
In as plain a way as possible I intend to discuss our gold¬ 
buying policy. 

The hope to And the mythical pot of gold at the end of a 
rainbow is the stimulant that has led people in all ages and 
climes in search for this precious metal. The mad rush for 
gold in 1849 led many pioneers to take that long trek with 
covered wagons drawn by oxen. They endured the hardships 
and sufferings of privation and the ravages of disease and 
death. The desire to possess gold seems to be firmly fixed in 
the mind of man. This intense longing has come down to us 
through the ages with all its allurements and intriguing 
influences. 

Much has been written and spoken about the gold policy of 
this Administration. There has been a great deal of con¬ 
fusion and misunderstanding. Some who have attempted to 
discuss the subject have approached the matter with such a 
fund of misinformation as to inspire wonderment and awe. 
I lay no claim to profound understanding about this matter 
and have no intention of discussing the merits or demerits, 
the wisdom or folly of our gold policy, but rather, in as plain 
language as I can command, to give at least some of the facts 
concerning this very important and more or less mysterious 
subject. 

This Administration has made at least three important 
changes in policy affecting gold. 

First. Reduced the gold content of the dollar thereby in¬ 
creasing the price of gold from $20.67 per ounce to $35. 

Second. Placed the title to all gold in the United States 
Treasury subject to certain conditions to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Third. Created the stabilization fund. 

At the beginning of 1934 the world monetary gold supply 
was about $12,500,000,000 at $20.67 per ounce or $21,157,000,000 
at $35 per ounce, and it is now $28,500,060,000 at $35 per ounce. 
Six years ago there were 604,500,000 ounces of gold; now there 
are 814,300,000 ounces in the world supply. While the 


monetary gold In the Uhited States has greatly increaj^ dur¬ 
ing the last 6 years there still remain among the other nations 
of the world at the present price about $11,000,000,006. Six 
years ago we had $4,000,000,000, and we now have $17,^,- 
000,000 at $36 per ounce, or an Increase of $13,800,000,000. 

What elements go to make up this rather alarming increase? 
First, the increase resulting from the revaluation of the dollar. 
Under the law the President was given the authority by proc¬ 
lamation to fix the weight of the gold dollar at not less than 
50 percent or more than 60 percent of its former weight. He 
fixed that weight at approximately 59 percent, or a reduction 
of 41 percent, resulting in an Increase of the stated price of 
gold from $20.67 to $35 per ounce. At the time this procla¬ 
mation was Issued the general gold price was around 
$35. This increase in stated price to $35 based on the supply 
we then had resulted in an increased value of about $3|000,- 
000,000. This did not increase our stock of gold a single 
ounce. Deducting this $3,000,000,000 as a result of revalua¬ 
tion from the total increase during this period of $13,800,• 
000,000 leaves a balance of $10,800,000,000 actual increase in 
our stock of gold based on the present price. 

Then what are the items that make up this $10,800,000,000 
increase of our gold supply? How does it come that our sup¬ 
ply of gold has increased over $10,000,000,000 in the last 6 
years? There are three main avenues through which this 
increased stock of gold has come; 

First. Domestic production and what might be called scrap 
or used gold to the amount of about $900,000,000. 

Second. Payment of international trade balances represent¬ 
ing the excess of our exports over our imports, $2,200,000,000. 

Third. Plow of capital to this country in the shape of bank 
deposits, stocks and bonds, and property investments to the 
amount of some $7,700,000,000. 

The sources, then, are domestic production, pasrment of 
trade balances, and flow of capital to us, with some other 
rather unimportant miscellaneous items. In this connection 
there are two general propositions that must be definitely 
established, concerning both of which there is much con¬ 
fusion and about which many misstatements have been made. 
None of this gold comes to the United States because a better 
price is paid here than abroad. There is a world market, and 
the price is the same. If a party in France wanted an ounce 
of gold, he would have to pay for it the same number of 
francs that it would take to buy $35. If an Englishman 
wants an ounce of gold, he would have to pay for it as many 
pounds as he could exchange for $35. It is perfectly obvious 
that an Englishman would not pay for an ounce of gold an 
amount in pounds equal to $35 and then ship it and try to 
sell it over here where he could get only $35. He would not 
do that simply to be buying and selling gold. The price is 
the same everywhere. No more is paid for gold in this coun¬ 
try than elsewhere, and we do not get additional gold because 
$35 an ounce is paid for it. 

The United States does not buy an ounce of foreign gold 
as such. The miner of gold In South Africa or Russia does 
not offer his gold for sale to the United States Treasury. If 
he did, it would not be accepted. Neither does the United 
States buy gold from any foreign government. Not an ounce 
of foreign gold goes into the United States Treasury except 
as the result of some business or commercial transaction. 

Gold of domestic production is, of course, bought by the 
Qovei'iunent because no one else under the law can deal in 
it here. 

How, then, has practically $10,000,000,000 of foreign gold 
got into the United States during the last 6 years? What are 
the mechanics by which this vast hoard of gold has actually 
reached here and how has the title become vested in the 
United States? We have already said some of it comes as 
payment of trade balances and some as bank deposits and 
capital investments. The gold is actually shipped from for¬ 
eign' ports to the United States to carry out the above- 
mentioned transactions. 

How do we get gold in settlement of trade balances? An 
example: J. D. Davis, a stockman in Missouri, ships a carload 
of mules to Smith Bros, in England. Smith Bros, buy a draft 
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from tile i0<tt»nd Bmk itf IBngiand dreim on the Omse 
Natfamml of l«ew Yi»lc Md fidid It to Dkv 1« In payment 
of the nxulef. B$ depadte the oheck in hh bank and the 
dbeck 16 otenred. ^llmtlstbeendof the 
the pBStM to the aaie and poretmee are eonoemecl 

A coiUiim oomimity In tCMas oelhi a 
toaoottoniofflln Snelai^ The mOl company busrs a draft 
troiii MIdbuid oti Chase ^htlonal and sends it Ihfcnikh in 
payasent of the cotton, lost as in the case of the undes. 

A fainter in Kansas sells a carload of ivheat to a ftcmr mill 
In Snyiatid. The company huys a draft from MIfUand on 
Chase Nation^ to pay for the wheat and It goes through and 
fe paid. These transactions go on day after day. The Mid¬ 
land Bank has had a balance with the Chase National. At 
last, howe v er, after continually drawing upon that account it 
to exhausted. What does the Midland do? It may go on the 
mailcet or may go to the Government and purchase, say. 
$1,#(I0,000 of g^, and it then ships it to Uie Chase Nation^ 
to btdkl up its balance with that bank, and for which it is 
given credit, and against which it can check. 

What is true of the Midland Bank is true of all fcHeign 
banks that have balances in banks in the United States and 
upon which they most draw to pay for trade transactions 
between citizens of this country and the nationals of other 
countries. It Is very plain that when we sell abroad more 
than we buy, then that difference must be paid to us by the 
foreign purchasers, azul in order to do that the foreign banks 
must have a balance to their credit here upcm which to draw, 
and that balance is created by the shipment of gold to this 
country, not by one bank alone but by all who need the 
balance. 

Through this process of settUng trade balances during the 
last 6 years $2;2a04MMMK)0 in gold have reached the Treasury. 
Every dollar of It represents a business transaction. Not a 
dollar of it was bought from Bogland or any other nation 
and not an ounce bought simply to aamtoe the gc^ as such 
but to help carry on the export trade of the farms and fac¬ 
tories of the country. It does not seem that we should want 
to lessen this item. As long as we sell our goods ahroed those 
to whom we sell must have some means of paying for them. 
This can be done only by an exchange of products or by 
paying for them In gold or by both metiiods. Trade cannot 
all move in one direction. If our foreign maxkets are to be 
expanded and an outlet provided for our surplus products, we 
must accept an equal amount of Imports or receive payment 
in gold of the difference between our ej^rts and our Imports. 
If our export trade weie exactly balanced by our inaport trade, 
then there would be no difference to be paid in gold and our 
stock of gold would not Increase on account of our trade 
transactions with other countries. Who is there that wants 
to curtail or destroy our export trade? As long as gold is the 
medium of international exchange and as long as we have a 
balance of trade in our favor, then we must have a flow of 
gold to this country in payment of that balance. That to 
fundamental and Inescapable. To repeat, our supply of gold 
has been augmented during the last B years to the amount of 
$2,200,000,000 on account of our exports exceeding our im¬ 
ports and the shipmen t of that amount of gold to this country 
to pay the difference. 

This leaves almost $8,00$,000j000 icereaae of gold in the 
last 6 years to be aooounted for. How did it get here? As 
before stated, that principally represents a flow of foreign 
capital to this oountry in the shape of baidi depoatts and 
investments in property and securities. What Is the process 
by which gold actually reaches this ooimtry on account of 
any of these transactions? The mechanics axe hist the 
same as in the ease of shipment of gc^ to take care of 
trade tiwixaactlons. As an example: A bank in Enghmd as 
a matter of aeouxity and convenience wants to transfer 
$l,dgA,090 which ft has an deposit with tbe Midland to the 
National City Bank of New York. It buys a draft on the 
Chase Natioxtal payable to the National City for 
It sends it tbrough. Chase Niational receives the draft 


and honors it. It debits the Midland's account with $lJ0Mr 
(m and Ndtiotial City oredtos the Bnididi bahk with a like 
amount. Tbe JBttghsh bank now has on depoflftt 

In the Nationel City BaiflE; of New Tork. Of course any bank 
In ExMifland could purchase gold and Ship It to the National 
City Bank d New Yoxk direct axM tbsM acquire a balance 
upon wfaicii It could draw. 

A group of London businessmen decide to boy a block of 
stock of QexkeM Motors, some preferred stock of 
Bethlehem Steel, some Great Northern Hallway bonds. 
They buy a draft from Midland on the Chase National pay¬ 
able to their broker in New Yoxk and sexad it through. The 
amount to deducted from Midland’s account and the broker 
given credit, who in turn uses the credit in the purchase of 
stocks and bonds in the name of the London businessmen. 
These various transactions go on until, as in the case of the 
trade transactions, the account of tbe Midland with Chase 
National is exhausted. Again the Midland must procure 
gold and ship it to Chase in order to build up a balance 
upon which U can draw. 

Thus to furnish foreign depositors and investors the means 
by which they may transfer their bank deposits here and 
make investments In our securities, it has been necessary 
during the last 6 years to ship almost $8,000,000,000 in gold 
to the United States, which necessarily found its way into 
the Treasury. It may be of interest to know that the amount 
of foreign bank balances and foreign Investments in this 
country at the present time are about $9,000,000,000. If a 
further break-down is desired, there are in round numbers 
$3,000,000,000 in bank balances, $4,750,000,000 invested in 
stocks, $600,000,000 in bonds, and some $700,000,000 as mis¬ 
cellaneous, principally trust funds. There may be some ques¬ 
tion as to whether this Is a desirable tendency, but these are 
the facts. Is it healthy that foreign bank balances and for¬ 
eign investments in our securities should continue to in¬ 
crease? If not. what is to be done about it? 

All the above figures and discussion do not take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that foreign goverzunents have approxi¬ 
mately $1,000,000,000 of earmarked gold in this country. This 
gold is supposed to be in the Federal Reserve banks and to 
not included in any of the figures given. This amount, taken 
with the private investments and hank balances, would make 
avafiable for foreign use in case of need $10,000,000,000 in 
the United States. The foreign governments, in case they 
needed it, could take over from their nationals their deposits 
and investments in accordance with the laws and decrees of 
the different countries. This to an important matter, in view 
of world conditions and the need of cash for the puixhase 
of our products to be exported. Thus foreign governments 
have available in case of necessity some $10,000,000,000 with 
which to purchase our goods. 

How does the Treasury buy the gold that is shipped here 
by foreign banks in settlement of trade balances and for 
d^K)5lt and investment by foreigners? As an example, go 
back and take the case where Midland Baxik of England 
shmped $1,000,000 In gold to the Chase National in order to 
build up Its balance. The Chase National receives the ship¬ 
ment, but under our law. not being able to hold the gold, 
delivers It to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, where it 
receives a dieck drawn on the Treasury’s account with the 
Federal Reserve bank for $1,000,000, and the gold is turned 
over to the Treasury* The Treasury then issues the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank a gold certificate in the sum of 
$1,000,000. Now. what is the situation? Midland Bank has 
obtained credit with the Chase National In the sum at $1,000,- 
000 for the gold which It ^pped. The Chase Nktlonal has 
tocreased its deposits $1,000,000 with the Rederal Reserve bank 
by endorsing and depositing the check which It received for 
the gold. 'The Treasury has the $1,000,000 tn goid, and the 
Federal Reserve bank has a g<^d certificate firom the Trettmry 
to $1,0804M)0. The Treaaciry has paid for ti>e gold by issuing 
a g^d certificate to the Federal Reserve bank. Upon the 
security of this gold certiBoate tlie Fedezal Reserve hank can 
issue T^ral Reserve notes, wttioti me legal-tender money. 
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On account of this transaction, how has the financial state* 
ment of the New York Federal Reserve Bank changed? By 
paying out of the account of the Treasury $1,000,000 for the 
gold it has decreased its liability in the first instance to the 
Treasury by that amount. Then the Treasury issues and 
delivers to the Federal Reserve bank a gold certificate for 
$1,000,000, which is the same as cash. The bank gives the 
Treasury credit for this amount, which makes its liability to 
the Treasury Just what it was before the transaction, and it 
then places the gold certificate in the assetl^ Just the same as 
cash. 

As a result of the entire transaction the liability of the bank 
to the Treasury is Just what it was before; the assets of the 
bank have been Increased by $1,000,000 represented by the 
gold certificate, and the liability of the bank has increased 
$1,000,000 by reason of the deposit of the check received by 
Chase, and the placing of that amount to its credit. The 
Issuance and delivery of the gold certificate bought the gold. 
It did not cost the Government a dollar. The deposit of the 
check by Chase, which it received in payment for the gold 
Increased its reserves. Largely by this process throughout 
the Nation, the member banks reserve accounts have been 
built up to over $11,330,000,000. Much of the Lioney received 
by member banks on account of gold bought by the Treasury 
has been left on deposit with the Federal Reserve banks Just 
as in the case above cited, and their reserves have thus grown 
to the above unprecedented amount, and excess reserves have 
increased to the sum of about $5,200,000,000. 

These large excess reserves in the banks create the possi¬ 
bility of a large credit expansion which might develop into 
an inflation movement. There is no indication of such a 
movement at present. If it should develop to any alarming 
extent, the Federal Reserve bank, through its open market 
operations, its control over discount rates and reserve require¬ 
ments could check such a tendency. If necessary greater 
powers could be given the board over reserve requirements 
and any run-away inflation could be checked. For my part, 
at the present, I am not disturbed about inflation and am 
firmly convinced that a liberal expansion of credit would 
stimulate industrial activity, Increase employment, and lead 
to general improvement and progress. 

There has been much talk about the use to make of this 
$17,800,000,000 of gold in the Treasury. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that the gold has been bought by issuing gold cer¬ 
tificates or giving the Federal Reserve banks credit for gold 
certificates. Upon these certificates the Federal Reserve 
banks may issue Federal Reserve notes which are the obliga¬ 
tions of the United States. These gold certificates are the 
assets of the Federal Reserve bank, and are a lien against 
this stock of gold in the Treasury. Over $15,500,000,000 of 
gold certificates are carried as assets on the books of the 
Federal Reserve banks. This is five-sixths of their entire 
assets. These certificates, with the reserve, redemption and 
the stabilization fund make up the entire gold stock in the 
Treasury, except some in the general fund. In fact, the gold 
certificates and the stabilization fund make almost $17,500,- 
000,000 of the total gold stock. 

Congress could abolish the stabilization fund and use that 
gold to retire that much of the national debt. In my opinion, 
It should not be abolished, but it seems that it could with 
safety be reduced, as it appears only $200,000,000 of It has 
been used. By as much as the fund was reduced by Congress, 
that amount of gold would be released and could be used to 
reduce the public debt. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the Treasury 
Issue legal-tender money against this stock of gold and use 
the money to redeem Government bonds. This suggestion 
loses sight of the fact that the Federal Reserve banks who 
have the gold certificates hold a first lien against this gold. 
An attempt by the Treasury to issue money on the security of 
this gold would be exactly like a farmer selling a horse at 
full value to his neighbor when the bank holds a mortgage on 
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the horse for aU it was worth. Go back to the example given 
when the Chase National sold $1,000,000 of gold to the Treas¬ 
ury. Who paid for it? The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York either paid cash or gave the Chase National credit for 
that amount. In order to repay the bank, the Treasury gave 
it a gold certificate for $1,000,000, which the bank put into 
its assets Just the same as cash. Now, if the Treasury should 
issue money against that $1,000,000 in gold which the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York bought for the Treasury, it would 
have to deliver that money to the bank to replace the gold 
certificate and the money which the bank paid for the Treas¬ 
ury when the gold was bought. In other words, all the money 
which the Treasury could issue against this gold stock would 
have to go into the Federal Reserve banks and take its place 
there as assets instead of the gold certificates. If the Treas¬ 
ury had issued $1,000,000 in money at the time the gold was 
bought, and delivered it to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, then the bank would have the $1,000,000 in money in¬ 
stead of the gold certificate. If the Treasury issues the money 
a year or two later, it must still deliver it to the bank to take 
the place of the gold certificate, which is part of the bank’s 
assets. Then if all the money which the Treasury could issue 
against this gold must go into the Federal Reserve banks to 
replace the gold certificates which they hold, none of it could 
be used to retire the Government obligations and reduce the 
debt. If these gold certificates, which represent $15,600,- 
000,000 of their assets, were withdrawn from the Federal Re¬ 
serve banks without anything to take their place, it, of course, 
would completely and absolutely destroy their solvency and 
result in disaster. 

The possession and ownership of this large supply of gold 
need not cause uneasiness or alarm. The time may come 
when the current in the flow of capital will be reversed. It 
has happened in the past. During the period from 1028 to 
1934 there was a flow of capital away from this country to 
the amount of almost $3,000,000,000. It had reached such 
proportions that there was apprehension and fear in many 
quarters. If that time comes again, we will have the gold 
to meet such demands without any dislocation of our domes¬ 
tic affairs. It has been the dream of governments and indi¬ 
viduals to acquire gold. Now, since we have it we should not 
become stampeded or alarmed. It is a mighty convenient 
article to have around and it seems to me we should be proud 
of it. It takes no stretch of the imagination to envision 
other nations of the world looking with wistful eyes upon our 
gold supply and hoping for the time when they might be 
placed in such an enviable position. 

It is not desirable for the United States to own practically 
all the monetary gold stock of the world. No one would like 
to see it go to that extreme. It may be necessary to dis¬ 
courage the flow of capital to this country by placing a sub¬ 
stantial tax on foreign investments in American securities 
and thereby check the inflow of gold for that purpose. With 
the nationalization or commandeering by the belligerent gov¬ 
ernments of the securities held by their nationals, the flow 
of gold here for Investment purposes will likely cease. These 
foreign investments may to some extent have stimulated do¬ 
mestic industry and in a small degree tended to bid up the 
price of American securities. However, their influence on 
our economic life is of small and doubtful value and, if prac¬ 
tical, this activity could well be dispensed with. If possible, 
the further purchase of gold by the Treasury to enable for¬ 
eigners to Invest in income-yielding securities may well stop. 
If this is feasible, it could be done without any great shock 
to our financial and economic order. On the other hand, it 
would not be desirable to entirely stop the purchase of gold 
by the United States. It would completely disarrange our 
International exchange system and seriously cripple our ex¬ 
port market. Bo far as it is needed to help encourage and 
expand our export trade, the buying of gold by our Govern¬ 
ment should go on. The whole policy may require careful 
and thorough consideration at a time In the not distant 
future. 
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OF 

HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 

OP OHIO 

THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

T . ig i ^ PiBW from MR. CLOTD W. MILLER, OP MINERAL Omr. 
TO HON. JESSE JONES 


obljg^ to brM I iroujS*W • 

body tbdt I would g«t toe low on "wy »»» 

w^r on that and give^ds. *,iwMd down. It Ifl portly, 

ne queetum arkms wtoy ws liavo.twraw ^ 

I auppw because I have written ^alnat tbe New owl 
liSSig this record and criticizing 1« to 

staaesthe dittculty was both lack of Infwmatton wd ^eiwjwy 
mched conclusions-^ lack 

coupled with the arrogant and saucy attitude ft^u^tly aiMWdtl^ 
itaetf with “you must do this or that,” prevented the exercise of 
reason or intelUgent consideration of the lacte. 

There has been objection to my suggestion that there Is too mucn 
politics played by your organization. 

(1) Politics In our case was confirmed by the fact that I was 
given a copy of your dedslon of July 5, 1989, by a member of the 
OHIO, Board. I did not ask for the copy; it was voluntarily banded to 
me without a word as to what 1 should do with It, All Z did was 


Mr. SECCOMBE, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following letter from 
Mr, aoyd W. Miner, president of the Hickory Clay Products 
Co., of Mineral City, Ohio, to Hon. Jesse Jones, of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation: 

Mineral Citt, Ohio, January 17, 1940. 

Hon JissE H. Jones, 

Federal Loan Administrator, Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration, Washmffton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jones: Coming back from Washington I carefully re¬ 
viewed the circumstances surrounding our interview last week. 
You had been advised that I expected to be In Washington—I had 
written you I wanted to see you and what I wanted to talk about. 
When I phoned Wednesday morning for an Interview, your secretary 
was not encouraging, but promised to phone and let me know 
whether I could see you. I received no call. I thought no more 
about this, because you are the master of your time. The next 
day, when Director Husbands asked me whether I wanted to see 
you, 1 said I did and remarked that I thought I ought to pay you 
a courtesy call. It is embarrassing to ask a Congressman to assist 
one In getting an Interview with you or be granted one because 
of a spread of five pages in the CoKaBxsBioNAL Record. Getting 
interviews by pressure is not satisfactory. 

Having written you about transportation and building economics 
as related to our application, your reception of my introductory 
remarks was surprising. If men are to deal with one another, 
there must be mutual respect; I was a guest In your office. You 
are so cloistered I do not think you know what Is going on In your 
office or have correctly appraised my relations with it. 

You talked about our having made no profit for 5 years, which 
was the reason given for turning down our request for money four 
times; but that has been water over the dam for some months now, 
because we have been offered a loan of $20,000 to $25,000 since 
this reason was used. If this reason was valid in the first place, 
It is still valid. Really It never had controlling validity, which the 
record amply sustains. Our profit record is fully explained by the 
fact that our plant has been down most of the time during the 
last 6 years. 

You, nettled, said: ‘*You want to write your own ticket,” which 
you evidently feel transgresses your prerogative. It seems to me 
that you overemphasize your power to write “the ticket.” You 
pertly told me that it is your directors who are delegated with the 
responsibility to make these decisions. 1 am aware that you have 
the power and authority and quote what 1 said to Congress about 
this on January 2. 1940; “The R. P. C. stripped of everything by 
facts and argument is left only with the power to deny." The 
expression of this power by cutting down reasonable applications 
and tripling the needed security may disclose or cover grave weak¬ 
nesses in your administration, and this is beside viciousness that 
might be practiced against a borrower by and through such action. 
“My ticket” is now available In five pages of the Appendix of the 
CoNCRXssioNAL RECORD, volumc 86, pages 104**109, plus your decision 
of July 5, 1939, declining the loan, and my brief of July 8, 1939, 
answering that decision In detail. The latter two documents are 
not In the GoNGRsesioNAL Record. If you will take the time to read 
this record In full, maybe you will agree that this loan ought to be 
made as we have requested It, 1 believe the public and Congress¬ 
men who read It will agree with me. If my horse Is In first place, 
“my ticket” should pay off. 

1 realize this discussion has been uncomfortable. This has been 


errors of fact and many erroneous conclusions. 

(2) As a further example of politics of much greater importance 
I want to call your attention to the press release that you, Senator 
Wagner, and Emil Schram, R. F. C. Chairman, after a conference 
with the President, gave to the Associated Press during the last 
8 days of the last regular session of Congress. It went out to the 
country that you all favored the Mead bill and that It would prob¬ 
ably be passed as a rider on the $2,800,000,000 lending measure that 
was goix^ through Congress at that moment. This release was put 
out ostensibly to encourage small-business men, but, In my opinion, 
the subsequent facts I relate indicate it was to deceive them. I 
was In Washington on Monday and Tuesday of that week. The re¬ 
lease came out in the evening papers on Tuesday. On those 2 days 
I had contacted Senator Mead's office. He was In New York, but 
I talked half an hour with Smith, who is in charge of this legis¬ 
lation for Senator Mead. Mr. Smith was Interested in my problem, 
but told me that this legislation was buried in committee and 
there was not a chance in the world to get It out or that the legis¬ 
lation might be passed during that session. It seems obvious that 
if there was any chance of this legislation being handled, as sug¬ 
gested by this press release, Senator Mead would not hare been in 
New York. You can Imagine my surprise when I got on the train 
Tuesday evening with two Washington evening papers In hand and 
on the front page of each read your press release, which misrepre¬ 
sented the Immediate possibilities for this legislation. I was In¬ 
dignant. I am a small-business man. and it was clear to me that 
you high officials of the Government were simply throwing a sop to 
small-business men by this release and making suckers of us. The 
problems of small-business men are much too serious to be played 
with by big politicians on this scale. 

(3) Your press releases from time to time over quite a period 
about loans to railroads also have political implications which are 
unsatisfactory to shippers being charged unfairly high freight rates. 

I have tried to keep this discussion on a high plane. Your han¬ 
dling of our application has forced my hand and made It necessary 
for me in carrying out my responsibilities to my stockholders to 
use everything at my command to break down what Is your unfair¬ 
ness toward our company. Your own engineer-examiner has ap¬ 
proved my plans. Your organization knows that no one can carry 
out the plans approved by your engineer with half the money 
needed. You, no more than I, know what was In the minds of 
your subordinates who suggested that we be offered this amount. 
If they were angry and prejudiced when they made this offer, It may 
thus be accounted for. It has the earmarks of a subtle plan to 
squeeze the present ownership of this property. It Is not necessary 
for me to charge that R. F. C. Is guilty of an overt act of this nature, 
but you should be concerned with the fact that this might be true; 
we are dealing with human beings. The Idea occurs to me because 
of the anger, bitterness, and Intolerance that was displayed toward 
me by members of your staff. 

This letter on the whole Is In a serious vein—to retain our sense 
of proportion let us lighten It, I never intended to make laughing 
stock of your agency. A Congressman's secretary suggested this and 
said I would never get my loan at this rate, and she was sincerely 
bothered. I have more confidence than she has in government. 
Power easily acquires a touch of God, sure, but its sense of humor 
blasts that dally. “My ticket” is a blue cblp, yours Is colorless. I 
sincerely believe your sense of sportsmanship will rescue both of us 
from the dilemma which stubborn personalities In both camps have 
created. I have no monopoly on pigheadedness. 

As this application for money has grown In importance, I now 
feel that you and Schram and possibly other directors ought to get 
on the train, come to Mineral City, Ohio, and confirm what Mr. 


Indicated right along. R. F. C.'s offleiousness, 111 will, bad temper, 
and manners have interested me; they are something new in gov¬ 
ernment; are in such complete contrast with what one expects from 
public servants. Director Sam Husbands Is a refreshing exception. 
The only conclusion one can come to about such blameworthy con¬ 
duct on the part of these public officials Is that our facts and 
answering arguments have real merit and discredit the adminis¬ 
tration of R. F. C. There has never been a question about the 
merit of this application for money under the act. 1 am certain 
that were it possible to present this matter In court and you were 


R. A. Mitchell, your engineer-examiner, saw when he was here and 
his report to you. Of course, if you are now ready to make Ihe loan 
as we have requested It, that would be a happy conclusion, save 
the face of a sovereign citizen, a thing politicians like for them¬ 
selves, and carry out in the public Interest the purpose of the act. 
May 1 hear from you promptty? 

With kindest personal good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 

Clotd W. Miller, 

FreMent, The Hickory day Frodwits Co. 
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The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
First Session of the Supreme Court of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein the 
address delivered by the Honorable Robert H. Jackson, At¬ 
torney General of the United States, at the exercises held 
in the Supreme Court chamber today in commemoration of 
the first session of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

There being no objection, the address of the Honorable 
Robert H. Jackson, Attorney General of the United States, 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr, Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the bar of the Supreme Court, Including those 
who here represent the executive branch of the Government, de¬ 
sires to observe with you the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
rf this Court's ecrvlce. We do so in a spirit of rededication to the 
groat principles of freedom and order which come to life in your 
judgments. 

The Court as we know It could hardly have been foreseen from Its 
beginnings. When It first convened, no one seemed In Immediate 
need of its appellate process, and it adjourned to await the perpe¬ 
tration of errors by lower courts. Errors were, of course, soon forth¬ 
coming. The Justices who sat upon the bench, although not them¬ 
selves aged, were older than the Court Itself. The duration of an 
argument was then measured In days Instead of hours. All ques¬ 
tions were open ones, and neither the statesmanship of the Justices 
nor the imagination of the advocate was confined by the ruling 
case. Some philosophers have so feared the weight of tradition as 
to assert that happy are a people who have no history. We, how¬ 
ever. may at least believe that there was some happiness in be¬ 
longing to a bar that had little occasion to distinguish precedents 
or in sitting upon a Court that could not be Invited to overrule 
Itself. Few tribunals have had greater opportunity for original and 
constructive work, and none ever seized opportunity with more 
daring and wisdom. 

Prom the very beginning the duties of the Court required it. by 
Interpretation of the Constitution, to settle doubts which the 
framers themselves had been unable to resolve. Luther Martin in 
his great plea In McCulloch v. Maryland was not only an advocate 
but a witness of what had been and a prophet of things to come. 
He said; "The whole of this subject of taxation is full of difficul¬ 
ties, which the Convention found it impcssible to solve in a manner 
entirely satisfactory.” Thus, controversies so delicate that the 
framers would have risked their unity if an answer had been forced 
were bequeathed to this Court. During its early days It had the aid 
of counsel who expounded the Constitution from intimate and 
personal experience in Its making. They knew that to get accept¬ 
ance of Its fundamental design for government many controversial 
details were left to be filled In from time to time by the wisdom of 
those who were to follow. This knowledge made them bold. 

The passing of John Marshall marked the passing of that phase 
of the Court's experience. Thereafter the Constitution became less 
a living and contemporary thing—more and more a tradition. The 
work of the Court became less an exposition of its text and setting 
and purposes and became more largely a study of what later men 
had said about it. The Constitution was less resorted to for de¬ 
ciding cases, and cases were more resorted to for deciding about the 
Constitution. This was the Inevitable consequence of accumulating 
a body of judicial experience and opinion which the legal profession 
would regard as precedents. 

It would, I am persuaded, be a mistake to regard the work of the 
Court of our own time as either less important or less constructive 
than that of its earlier days. It is perhaps more difficult to revise 
an old doctrine to fit changed conditions than to write a new 
doctrine on a clean slate. But, as the underlying structure of 
society shifts, its law must be reviewed and rewritten in terms of 
current conditions If It Is not to be a dead science. 

In this sense, this age is one of founding fathers to those who 
follow. Of course, they will reexamine the work of this day, and 
some will be rejected. Time will no doubt disclose that sometimes 


when our generation thinks It is correcting a mistidte of the past, 
It is really only substituting one of its own. But the greater num¬ 
ber of your judgments become a part of the basic philosophy on 
which a future society wUl adjust its conflicts. 

We who strive at your bar venture to think ourselves also In 
some measure consecrated to the task of administering justice. 
Recent opinions have reminded us that the Initiative in recon¬ 
sidering legal doctrine should come from an adequate challenge by 
counsel. Lawyers are close to the concrete consequences upon 
dally life of the pronouncements of this Ooiirt. It Is for us to 
bring the cases and to present for your corrective action any wrongs 
and injustices that result from operation of the law. 

However well the Court and Its bar may discharge their tasks, 
the destiny of this Court Is inseparably linked to the fate of our 
democratic system of representative government. Judicial func¬ 
tions, as we have evolved them, can be discharged only In that 
kind of society which Is willing to submit Its conflicts to adjudica¬ 
tion and to subordinate power to reason. The futtire of the Court 
may depend more upon the competence of the executive and legis¬ 
lative branches of government to solve their problems adequately 
and In time than upon the merit which Is Its own. There seems no 
likelihood that the tensions and conflicts of our society are to 
decrease. Time Increases the disparity between Underlying eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions. In response to which our Federation 
was fashioned, and those In which It must function. Adjustment 
grows more urgent, more extensive, and more delicate. I see no 
reason to doubt that the problems of the next half century will 
test the wisdom and courage of this Court as severely as any half 
century of Its existence. 

In a system which makes legal questions of many matters that 
other nations treat as policy questions, the bench and the bar share 
an ineccapable responsibility for fostering social and cultural at¬ 
titudes which sustain a free and Just government. Our juris¬ 
prudence is distinctive In that every great movement in American 
history has produced a leading case in this Court. Ultimately, In 
some fotm of litigation, each underlying opposition and unrest 
In our society finds Its way to this Judgment seat. Here, conflicts 
were reconciled or, sometimes, unhappily, Intensified. In this 
forum will be heard the unending contentions between liberty and 
authority, between progress and stability, between property rights 
and personal rights, and between those forces defined by James 
Bryce as centrifugal and centripetal, and whose struggle he de¬ 
clared made up most of history. The Judgments and opinions of 
this Court deeply penetrate the intellectual life of the Nation. 
This Court is more than an arbiter of cases and controversies. It 
is the custodian of a culture and is the protector of a philosophy 
of equal rights, of civil liberty, of tolerance, and of trusteeship 
of political and economic power, general acceptance of which gives 
us a basic national unity. Without it our representative system 
would be Impossible. 

Lord Balfour made an observation about British government, 
equally applicable to American, and expressed a hope that we may 
well share, when he wrote: 

“Our alternating Cabinets, though belonging to dllTorent parties, 
have never differed about the foundation of society, and it Is evi¬ 
dent that our whole political machinery presupposes a people so 
fundamentally at one that they can afford to bicker; and so sure 
of their own moderation that they are not dangerously disturbed 
by the never-ending din of political conflict. May It always be so*” 


Fix Your Ramparts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY SANDAGER 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PROVIDENCE (R. I.) JOURNAL OP 
JANUARY 31, 1940 


Mr. SANDAGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include an editorial from the Provi¬ 
dence Journal of Wednesday, January 31, commenting on the 
speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr», at Topeka, Kans. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of January 31, 1940] 

FIX YOUR RAMPARTS 

It is Mr. Joseph Martih's Idea that a nation's defensive forces, 
however ktrong and well equipped, are no better than the ramparts 
they watch, Henoe, in his Kansas Day speech he said; ”The gravest 
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danger to the peace arid eeourltiy of the United States la not from 
some foreign invasion htit from allowing preeslng home problems 
to go unsolved.’* In other words, our first line of defense Is neither 
the Rhine nor the AtlanUo and Pacific coasts nor the Panama Canal 
nor Pearl Harbor but ’*the farm gate and the factory door.’^ 

There la much euphemism in this but, at bottom, it remains a 
realistic etoreeston Of Amenoa’s vital need today. An unprece¬ 
dented public debt of about #45,000,000,000, coupled with Federal 
taxes completely out of pros>ortlon to the productive wealth which 
must support them, certainly Is a national rampart undermined 
by the rot of Qovemnient neglect and Government inelllcienoy. 
An unemployed roll of more than 9.000,000 is another rampart 
extremely dangerous to the national superstruotuxe, pcditloal as 
well as eoonomlo. The growing restrlctlozm of national control, 
as manifested in the prooesses of an administrative bureaucracy 
rapidly become ‘‘the new tyranny,” have weakened the rampart of 
the American economic systan so greatly that today It threatens the 
existence of that system as it has been known for a century and 
a half. 

These weakened and now treacherous ramparts constitute a 

g ave danger to the Nation. The danger lurks within the country 
r more than It does outside. Destroy them completely and the 
American system Is destroyed. Destroy them, and we get a totali¬ 
tarian state, the vexy thing against which the democracies of 
Surope are presently ^hting. That is all Mr. Mastin has in mind 
when he says neglect of domestic problems is far more dangerous 
to our peace and security than foreign powers. 

And when he says neglect, he speaks advisedly and truthfully. 
The administration has neglected them for several years. It has 
failed to solve the problems It faced when It came into power. It 
zkot only has failed to solve them, it has intensified them. 

No amount of talk about the international situation, however 
important and necessary, can obscure this fact. And no foreign 
policy should be allowed to obscure it. If Mr. Roosevelt thinks 
that conoentratton on foreign matters, as necessary as It Is Impor¬ 
tant to the security of the country, will hide his failures In the 
domestic field, Mr. Maxtin and his ccmfireres will be ready to remind 
him to the contrary. So will the American people. 


Advice to the G. O. P. on Trade Pacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, jR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


EDITGRIAL BY WHJJAM AIiLEN WHITE; 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, It is encouraging to see 
that Secretary Hull’s trade policies, as implemented through 
the various reciprocal trade agreement pacts, have met gen¬ 
erally with approval which transcends party lines. The fol¬ 
lowing editorial by the “Sage of Emporia,” Mr. William Allen 
White, an adherent of the Republican Party but a great 
American liberal, Is most appropriate at this time. The edi¬ 
torial, reprinted by the St. Louis Post Dispatch, follows: 
[From the Bt. Louis Post-Dispatch] 

ADVICX TO THX 0. O. P. ON TRADE PACTS 
Disagreeing vdth Kansas Governor and Congressmen who oppose 
Secretary Hull’s pacts, newspaper says tariff treaties are defexis- 
ible in terms of national welfare; farmers’ fear unfounded, it 
finds; urges Republicans to help make reciprocal trade principle 
work 

{From, the Bimpona Ganette) 

AznerioaxiB might as well xnake up their minds to it, that the 
old idea of a high protection, which was merely socialistic eub- 
•idlElng of various industries, is impossible in the world economy 
as It stands today. Some tariff? Yes; but not logrolling high 
tariffs, xuat the Hawley-Smoot Act. One of the things that brought 
about the depression was the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1980. 

The Oaaette said so at the top of Ite limgs before the Hawley- 
Smoot law was finally formulated, while it was passing and after 
tt had become a law. That tariff law was an offense against economic 
stability not only In the United States but all over the world. 
It is one of the sad, terrible commentaries on the present Demo¬ 
cratic administration that it has neglected so long to revise the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law. 

The prinolple of redprocal tariff to undo and offset the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff Is entirely defensible upon the theory of our xxatlonal 
economy. Of course, in any Ooxigrassxnan’s dlstrlot he can take 
ooimsel of his fears and vote against this tariff by scaring his 
constituents to death about the damage It wUl do to their local 
special Industnea. 


For Instance, take cattle: The Increase of the pereent of total 
Imports at catUe—say 44 pereent—is frightening. But that 44 
pereent increase is only 8 percent of the cattle tnspeoted and 
probably about 5 percent of the beef actually consumed in the 
United States. That is a small percent. It has not serlotuay 
affected the average axmual price of cattle. 

We are fuxxdaxnentally in dleagieement With Governor Ratner and 
the Kansas Congressmen and Senatoxa who opposed these HuU 
treaties. For these treaties surely strengthen our national economy. 
They certainly bring In more buslneas and more money to the 
country than they take out. Unless we see our national economy 
as a whole and natloxud pro!q;)enty as a imlt, we never can recover. 
We can’t recover by patobing up a hole here and plugging a hole 
there In our economy. We cannot recover unless we plan recovery 
on a nation-wide scale. 

If, for instance, the farmers of Kansas are scared of these treaties 
because of what they wiu do to the fanxxer, the Kansas farxxier 
should rexnember that the fanner wlU never be prosperous until the 
Nation as a whole has prospered also. Thsss treaties certainly do 
work for national prosperity. If when the treaties are in force, it is 
found that the farmers are bearing too much of the burden, which 
xixay eaally be true, then subsldlee the farmers directly. But don’t 
stop the rise of national prosperity by timidity about individual 
losses. If times are good, prices will be good everywhere. 

Another and most vital thing: The peace at the world depends 
first upon the International flow of goods, to give aU nations of 
good will access to raw xxxaterlals, and second upon mutual economic 
help among nations. 

Boonomlc super-nationalism has led the world into war. Unless 
there can be amoxig the dvlimed nations of the woidd some basis 
of zxegotlatlon whereby each nation can develop Its own economic 
strength under its own peculiar geography and In Its own economic 
position there is no hope of peace. National Jealousy will keep on 
breeding International hates. 

Wars wiU succeed wars. In the peace conference which must 
follow this war, American Influence can be potent In the struggle 
for world peace. But we can serve the world only If America comes 
with a reputation for falmese to her nelghboxs now. 

Suppose we defeat these Hull treaties! What a pie-faced old 
hypocrite Uncle Sam will be at that conference, counselixxg other 
nations to give up a little for the greater blessing of peace. In 
that hour when a lasting peace is possible for the world we shall 
be bound and gagged by our own selfish isolatloxilst policies. 
Here In these Hull reciprocal treaties Is the hope of the United 
States in helping to promote a Just peace In the world. 

Without that Just peace the tribulations of the last decade, 10 
terrible years of shuddexlog under the threat of war, will be with 
us for another generation. This is xio time for partisan talk of 
local advantage. 

The prosperity of our Nation depends upon the peace of the 
world. If America cannot take the larger view the hope of the 
world is blasted. Our olvHlsatlon cannot go forward along Its 
appointed evolutionary way, amid the atmosphere of International 
envy and the hates that grow where nations are oppressed in 
economic poverty. 

The Republican Party is going to make a sad mistake If it 
goes Into this campaign on an old-fashioned, hlgh-tarlff platform 
policy. The Hull Idea theoretically is right. Maybe he Is not 
implementing it with the best instruments. But certainly he is 
expounding a prinolple that will work. It will be better for the 
Republicaxis to help him make his plan workable than to try to 
defeat his principle. 

In the meantime, no warrior bold with spurs of gold ever went 
more bravely to the fray than Cordell HuU Is going Into this fight. 


America’s Home Problems Must Come First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. MAR*nN, JR., BEFORE THE 
KANSAS DAY CLUB AT TOPEKA. KANB., ON MONDAY, 
JANUARY 89, 1940 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, annually, on January 29, the 
Republicans of B^ansas observe the birthday of the State 
by a great get-together meeting and rally at Topeka. These 
meetings of the Kansas Day dub are always interesting and 
colorfuL Tills year the Interest and enthusiasm manifested 
were Indioa^ve of the feeling that 1940 will be a great 
Republican year in Kansas and in the Nation. The princi¬ 
pal speaker on this occasion was our able and popular 
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minority floor leader, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Joseph W. Martin. The constructive, forward-looking, and 
statesmanlike address which he made on that occasion out¬ 
lines a program which, if adopted, will lead this coimtry back 
to a sound and lasting recovery. It ought to be read by 
every Member of Congress and every thinking American. Por 
that reason 1 offer it for printing in the Record, as follows; 

As a native son of Massachusetts, I come to Kansas with a deep 
sense of the many ideals these two great States have in common. 
Men and women from the land of the Pilgrims atnd the Puritans 
were among the early settlers in Kansas. They helped Implant 
here the American tradition of freedom under law. History shows 
that the men and women sent toy New England to your State 
were in no small measure helpful in developing that sturdy Inde¬ 
pendence and robust Americanism which is the hallmark of 
Kansas citizenship today. In Its Infancy, when bleeding Kansas 
held the center of the national political stage. It was Charles 
Simmer, of Massachusetts, who championed the free-soll cause 
In the forum of the United States Senate. 

When I was Invited to come out here, I hesitated, because my 
work In Washington Is so exacting It Is not possible for me to 
make many excursions afield; but the urging of my many warm 
friends here In Kansas and in the Congress was irresistible. I 
am happy to be here and to Join in these festivities and cere¬ 
monies which mark the anniversary of the admission of Kansas 
into the Union. 

At the time Kansas became another shining star in the con¬ 
stellation of States, the Nation was in a critical period. The 
very existence of the Union hung In the balance. We may all 
thank God we weathered that crisis. ^ 

Today no one questions the absolute necessity of the 48 States 
working harmoniously together. 

This realization of our common interests is manifest more 
and more among the men and women In Congress. Today we 
see men of the East, far removed from Immediate contact with 
the acute farm problems, constantly seeking to aid In bringing 
now security and more happiness to those who till the soil on 
our great western farm lands. We see thoughtful men In New 
England eager to help the South emerge from Its economic dim- 
cultles and advance to a higher plane in our national life. We 
see southern statesmen, mindful of the needs of the East and 
the West, wanting to help those sections go forward to better 
days. 

As we approach again the birthday anniversary of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, well may we rededicate ourselves once more to the great 
truth of history which his life demonstrated—the perpetual unity 
of the several States In one mighty nation. Policies and programs 
which advance one State or one geographical division at the cost 
of other States are not the policies and programs of sound Ameri¬ 
canism. Under the protections of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, we are truly a united people—and that fact, above all 
others, is the beacon light of our national hope today. 

But some political gentlemen preach the doctrine of despair. 
In America today there Is no Justification for such a doctrine. 
Faith, courage, and resolute determination will carry us beyond 
the present frontiers Into vast new areas of achievement, stability, 
security, and orderly progress. 

Agriculture has been the guinea pig for too many experiments In 
the past 7 years. 

The welfare of the rural sections depends as much upon the 
Interests of the farmers as consumers as It does upon the Interests 
of the farmers as producers. 

There are several ways in which the farmer may be hurt—^by 
low prices or lack of markets for his products, by increased costs 
of the things he buys, and by burdensome taxes. 

Now in 1930 those taxes bearing most heavily upon the wealthy 
contributed more than 68 percent of the National Government’s 
revenue, while other taxes bearing most heavily upon the con¬ 
sumer contributed only about 32 percent of such receipts. 

According to a statement by the Secretary of the Treasury Just 
before Christmas, those taxes bearing upon the consumer are now 
contributing 60 percent of the Federal Government’s total income, 
while the taxes bearing most heavily upon the wealthy are con¬ 
tributing but 40 percent. This after 7 years of the New Deal. 

In the hope that we shall be able to contribute something to¬ 
ward Improving the condition of the farmer, the Republicans in 
Congress are diligently studying agricultural problems, With that 
purpose In mind, we named a special committee comprising Rep¬ 
resentatives from the farm sections, who are wholeheartedly seek¬ 
ing a sound and effective program. One of your own splendid 
Representatives, Clutord R. Hope, of Garden City, is chairman of 
that special committee, and your otlier Republican Representatives 
are also members. 

We know the answer to the farm problem must be found In 
sound policies honestly administered. Fair Interest rates, lower 
taxes, better distribution of goods, crop diversification, new types 
of production, protection of the home market, the wider use of 
agricultural products In industry—these are all obvious ways in 
which we can help the farmer. 

If part of the money recklessly squandered during the last 7 
years had been expend^ for intelligent research for new uses for 
agricultural products, we would today be further along the road 
toward recovery. This Is evident from the r em a rk able progress 


already made tn the field of chemistry toward the utilization of 
farm products as raw materials for manufacturing Industries. 

But the most urgent task is to protect the rich American market 
for our own farm products. 

You have been told that agricultural Imports constitute a very 
small percentage of our domestic consumption. The fact remains'— 
ftprt the American farmer knows it—^that these imported products 
tend to beat down the domestic price structure. 

The record discloses, of course, that the promises of the new 
dealers that their reciprocal-trade program would Increase agri¬ 
cultural exports has, like so many other New Deal promises, failed 
to materialize. 

Another urgent need of American agrlcidture today Is less Gov¬ 
ernment spending and lower taxes; I might add—^fewer Govern¬ 
ment employees and more efficiency, as well. We are far away, 
Indeed, from that 25-peroent reduction In governmental ex¬ 
penditures we heard so much about in the campaign of 1932. 

The present administration has Imposed new taxes every year 
since 1933. while creating new deficits, and is back again faking 
for $460,000,000 more taxes. 

Federal extravagance and waste undoubtedly are holding back 
recovery all along the line. These huge annual deficits are a pall 
over our whole economic life. 

We have been told constantly for 7 years that these spendthrift 
policies would bring eventual recovery. But we are now up to 
the statutory debt limit of $46,000,000,000, despite trick bookkeep¬ 
ing and fancy figuring, and the demand now comes for more taxes 
to keep the 1941 deficit down to two and one-half billions of dollars. 

The New Deal has evaded the problem year after year until now 
the Nation is demanding that the Issue be faced. Seven years of 
this sort of thing have demonstrated that we can’t lift ourselves 
by our bootstraps. We cannot borrow and spend ourselves back 
Into prosperity. The solution may be a little old-fashioned— 
Indeed, it may be another relic of the horse-and-buggy days—but 
it Is common-sense economy In the administration of the public 
business. 

Of course, no responsible person has ever suggested or Implied 
that any real need be ignored or neglected, or that any citizens 
be allowed to suffer because of Inability to get Jobs. But we on 
the Republican side have Insisted—and we still insist—that tre¬ 
mendous savings could be realized by the elimination of waste, 
extravagance, political racketeering, and wanton squandering in 
thousands of items of Federal expenditures. 

Sound budget administration could be made a great contribu¬ 
tion to both agricultural and Industrial recovery. Such policies 
are long overdue In Washington. 

One extravagance which Is particularly un-American and es¬ 
pecially vicious is the vast New Deal propaganda machine main¬ 
tained at public expense, not only in Washington, but In every 
State as well. The cardinal theme of all of this great propaganda 
machine is that the Republican Party has no constructive pro¬ 
gram. Also that there Is but one individual In the United States 
capable of being President. I might say that there is some 
diversity of view concerning that question also. 

The fact is, of course, that the Republican sweep In the 1938 
congressional elections resulted in the country’s immediately feel¬ 
ing the beneficial results. As early as April 1939 the Republicans 
in the House presented a 12-polnt recovery program. We are still 
fighting for this program, and we will oariy it to accomplishment 
after the great national victory which our determined and aggres¬ 
sive patriotism will bring to the Republican banners In November 
1940. 

Those 12 points of a constructive, forward-looking, thoroughly 
American program which guide our congressional leadership can 
well be enumerated here: 

1. Keep this country out of war. 

2. Move Immediately to curb unnecessary, wasteful, and reckless 
spending. 

3. Repeal all repressive or harassing taxes restraining business, 
large and small. 

4. Revise the remainder of the Federal tax structure to eliminate 
or modify provisions retwdlng business recovery. 

6. Repeal the dangerous discretionary authority which the Presi¬ 
dent now has over the Nation’s monetary system. 

6. Amend the National Labor Relations Act by clarifying the 
mutual obligations of worker and employer and the duties of both 
toward the public In order to end the present paralyzing discord. 

7. Define specifically the area of governmental competition with 
private enterprise so that business may be able to create Jobs with 
some certainty as to the future. 

8. Restore American markets to the American farmer and wage 
earner and develop new markets for agricultural products. 

9. Adopt immediate legislation to rehabilitate the railroads and 
make secure the Jobs of many hundreds of thousands of workers and 
the investments of savings banks and life-insurance companies. 

10. Create a special committee of the Congress to inquire Into the 

effects of the reciprocal trade agreement policy on American indus¬ 
try and agriculture. , ^ ^ , 

11. Clarify Federal rules and regulations so industry and business 

may know what to expect. , , ^ ^ . 

12. Reject all experimental legislation not clearly helpful In pro¬ 
moting recovery, or which would subject agriculture, labor, or 
Industry to compulsory decrees of a Federal bureaucracy. 

No one can honestly say this Is not a constructive program. 
Put it Into effect and you will restore confidence, courage, and 
prosperity to the American people. 
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The enormous growth ot executlye power during the last 7 years 
Is ot Itself a stec^ nutroh toward state socialism. As the power 
of the executlye department has increased, as regulations have 
multiplied and restrictions have been expanded, there has came 
a corresponding decline In the morale and the opportunities of 
the Individual. 

We must not forget that It is the Individual dthsen vdio makes 
the wheels go ‘round—«d pays the costs. 

Xn recent months there has been what 1 believe to be a studied 
effort on the part of men in high places to divert the attention of 
the Nation from the failures of the Kew Deal, and to focus public 
discussion upon the wars abroad. 

Of course we all have a deep Intereet In those tragic stru^es. 
Our sympathies go out to nations and peoples who are llgnthig 
heroically against the aggression of dictators. Nevertheless, our 
aympathles and emotions must be kept within the bounds of 
neutraUty. ^ ^ 

In order to be able to help reecue the world from a ohaoe which 
may result from these wars, and to assure our own safety, we must 
remain at peace, solve our own problems, and restore our Internal 
economy. We must do more than merely profess In words our 
intention of staying out of war. We must guard against being 
led unwittingly into the paths which will make it impossible to 
remain at peace. We must remember that if we go Into the war 
to preserve freedom and democracy abroad, otur first act will be to 
extinguish freedom and democracy at home-^—to set up a military 
dictatorship exceeding in power any of the dictatorships abroad 
which we might seek to oppose. 

As a great Nation with world-wide interests, we cannot be iso¬ 
lated, but we can be intelligently nationalistic. We want to do 
everything within our power to help bring peace to a world which 
is moving rapidly toward the destruction of all of those values 
which make life worth while. Any contribution the United States 
can make toward peace without involving us in wcu should be 
made, and wo\ild have the warm approval of the American people. 

We cannot tolerate any partisanship in our foreign affairs. Our 
foreign relations must be considered with the single objective of 
the best interests of cm country. 1 can assure you there is no 
disposition on the part of the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives to bring politics into foreign affairs. 

This, however, does not mean to say we are compelled to follow 
blindly every suggestion that Is made. We will support those 
policies which we honestly bdUeve are best for the Nation; we 
shall not hesitate to oppose any proposal we believe might lead 
us into war, or which might be detrimental to our national in¬ 
terest. This, it seems to me, Is what people living under a Con¬ 
stitution have a right to expect of their Representatives. 

We must not allow any group to distract our attention from 
our first objective, which Is to solve our domestic problems. We 
must put our 9.000,000 of unemployed men and women back to 
work. 

The gravest danger to the peace and security of the United 
States today is not from tome foreign invasion, but from allowing 
pressing home problems to go unsolved. 

A recent survey shows that there are 4,000,000 young men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 24 who have never had a 
regular job. This condition is mere menacing to the United 
States than all the armies and navies so often pictured as ready 
to span the seas and destroy us. 

We must get back to our problems at home. Our front line 
is not on the Rhine, nor is It anywhere .In France. It is at the 
farm gate and the factory door. We must solve the problems of 
agriculture so the farmer can seoiure his fair share of the national 
income. We must put the unemployed In our cities back to work 
In private enterprise at decent American wages. We must put 
our national finances in order and avoid the ruin of inflation 
and bankruptcy. We must rescue the small farmer and the small 
employer from the domineering Federal bureaucracy which be¬ 
strides them like an “old man of the sea.” We must restore the 
vivid spirit of national contentment and solid progress. America 
still is a land of hope and unmeasured promise. We have only to 
free the energies of our people and fire anew the unconquerable 
aplrlt of achievement to dispel any threat from false and hateful 
“isms'* from abroad. 

And let me say furthw to you, that the Republican Party does 
not believe that we have to go into a war to restore business 
and agriculture In this ooimtry. and that we do not have to go 
down in defeat, nor do we have to surrender our liberties under 
the Oonstltution to find the answers for our problems. 

I have seen thousands of letters from all parts of the country 
during the last few months. In them I find a deep under¬ 
current of abiding faith In the American system of orderly and 
balanced constitutional government, and in otir American system 
of private enterprise. 

The last 7 years have been a terrible test of men. But the deep 
spirit of Amenoa has rededioated itself to the fundamentals of the 
American faith—rededioated Itself to freedom, order, and progress. 

That Is my message today. America has made up her mind 
to be free B^adn —free to pro^Mr according to the bounty which 
a kindly Providence has entrusted to oiur hands. 

Let me give you this parting picture. 

The United States contains 6 percent of the world’s area and 7 
percent of its population. It normally consumes 46 percent of 
the world’s coffee, 68 percent of Its tin, 56 percent of its rubber, 
21 percent of Ite sugar, 72 percent of its silk, 86 percent of its 
coal, 42 percent of Its pig iron. 47 percent of Its copper, and 69 
percent at its crude petroleum. 


The United States operates 60 peroefit of the worlds t^ephone 
and telegraph facilities, It owns 80 percent of the motorcars 
In use, operates 88 percent of the railroads. It produces 70 per¬ 
cent of the oil, 60 percent of the wheat and oCtton. 50 percent of 
the copper and pig iron, and 40 percent of the lead and ooal 
output of the world. 

The United States possess e s about 17 blUlou dollars in gold, it 
has two-thirds of olvUlsation’B banking resources, and the pur¬ 
chasing power of its population is greater than that of 500.000,000 
people In Europe, and much larger than that of more than a 
billion Asiatics. 

A leadership which in 7 years cannot translate such a rich 
economy Into assured prosperity is destitute of capacity. Yet 
pompous statesmen, looking over the Nation, solen^y declare 
that the methods by which all this was created are all wrong, 
ought to be abandoned, and that the time has come to substitute 
political management for Individual Initiative and enterprise. 

1 say nol Such a proposal is nonsense. 

It was under the BUI of Rights, and the protection of the 
Constitution, that the individual Initiative and courage of the 
people wrou^t the glory and the grandeur of the United States. 
With liberty came opportunity. Of justice was born initiative. 
Blessed with the great herlt^e of freedom on this continent, 
we have achieved the greatest measure of happiness and pros¬ 
perity ever enjoyed by any people In the history of the world. 

America can if she so wills return to prosperity, help restore 
and maintain the peace of the world, and In doing that job I 
am certain the good citizens of Kansas will be found In the 
vanguard. 


I'he One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
First Session of the Supreme Court of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 1, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. BEARDSLEY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Hecohd and to Include therein 
the address delivered by the Honorable Charles A. Beards¬ 
ley, President of the American Bar Association, at the exer¬ 
cises held in the Supreme Court Chamber today in com¬ 
memoration of the first session of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the address of the Honorable 
Charles A. Beardsley, president of the American Bar As¬ 
sociation, was ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Chief Justice and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I appreciate this opportunity, which 
has been accorded to me as the representative of the American 
Bar Association, to participate In this commemoration of the one 
himdred and fiftieth anniversary of the first session of this honor¬ 
able Court. 

It is most fitting that this event should be commemorated. Its 
commemoration may well serve to recall to the minds of the 
American people the purposes of the founders of our National Gov¬ 
ernment. and the part. In the fulfiUment of those purposes, that 
this Court was intended to take, has taken, and will take in the 
years to come. And this commemoration may well serve, further, 
to challenge the American people to dedicate themselves anew to 
the fulfiUment of those purposes. 

In the preamble of our Constitution, its framers recited the pur¬ 
poses to attain which the Constitution was to be ordained and 
established. In this recital, the purpose to “establish justice” is 
second only to the purpose “to form a more perfect Union.*’ 

Daniel Webster reminds us that justice is “the ligament that 
holds civfltzed beings together.” and “the greatest interest of man 
on earth.” 

To the epd that they might “establish justice,” to the end that 
they might provide “the ligament that holds civilized beings to¬ 
gether,” to the end that they might strengthen the foundation of 
civilization on the North American continent, and to the end that 
they might serve “the greatest interest of man on earth,” the 
framers of the Constitution provided therein for a Federal judi¬ 
ciary, with this Court as its head, to administer “justice” under 
and pursuant to law. 

In the words of President Washington this Court was intended 
to be “the keystone of our poUtical fabric,” And it was intended 
to be the protector of our Oonstituttmi and of the inalienable rights 
of a free people. 
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GlfiUiUrtone*! charftcterl«ttlon of o«r Constitution as “the most 
wonderful product ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
pmpose or man*’ is Jxistlfled by the fact that, for 150 years, this 
Court has approached, as near as any human Institution might w^l 
be expected to approach, the fulfillment of the purpose of the 
framers of the Constitution, to “establish Justice” for the American 
people. 

We may properly take pride in the extent to which this Court 
has approached that fulfillment, realizing as we do. as Addison 
reminds us, that to be Just “to the utmost of our abilities is the 
glory of man,” and that “to be perfectly Just is an attribute of the 
Divine natiire,” 

Not only is it permissible on this occasion for us to recall that 
this Court is a human institution, but it is also desirable for the 
American people to recall on this occasion that this human institu¬ 
tion will endure, and that Justice, under and pursuant to law, will 
be preserved for the American people, only so long as the American 
people, by their alertness, fidelity, and sanity, cause them to be 
preserved and to endure. 

For there are forces at work in the world today that are inimical 
to the continued fulfillment by this Court of the purpose for which 
it was created. 

As a result of the workings of these forces in substantial parts 
of the world, national temples of Justice are no longer honored or 
worthy of honor, and international morality and law are giving 
ground to international Immorality and anarchy. And many hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people are engaged in war, seeking to settle 
their differences not according to Justice but by force—by the use 
of a means that is calculated to bring victory to the strongest or 
to the most unscrupulous, of the contending peoples, wholly 
regardless of Justice. 

And, even within our own borders, there are forces at work that 
are inimical to the principles upon which our Government is 
founded. Including the principle of Justice under and pmsuant to 
law. 

Thus, there is a tendency among groups of employers and em¬ 
ployees to use physical force as the means of settling differences 
Instead of being willing to use the administration of Justice—the 
Institution devised by man, when he was emerging from barbarism, 
as a substitute for combats, for fights, and for wars—an institution 
that Is calculated to bring victory to the contending party who has 
the most Justice on his side, regardless of the relative physical 
strength of the contending parties. 

Also, we have among us many people who are eternally striving 
to Inculcate doctrines that in other parts of the world are pro¬ 
ducing International lawlessness, anarchy, and war; doctrines that 
in other parts of the world are destroying temples of Justice; and 
doctrines that in other parts of the world are depriving the people 
of their liberties and of their lives. 

And, finally, there Is an all-too-wldespread Inclination to dis¬ 
regard the fundamental principles upon which our Government and 
our civilization are founded, and an all-too-general disposition to 
Ignore the historic warning that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

For 160 years the American people have honored, respected, and 
sustained this Court, and through the years this Court has gained 
for itself the gratitude and affectionate regard of the American 
people, because the American people have been steadfast in their 
devotion to the fundamental principles upon which our Government 
is founded, and because the American people have seen In the record 
of this Court the evidence of the striving by its members to be 
Just “to the utmost of their abilities.” 

This Court has gained, and has retained, this honor, this respect, 
this gratitude, and this affectionate regard, although, in the words 
of a nineteenth-century publicist, this Court has no “palaces or 
treasures, no arms but truth and wisdom, and no splendor but the 
Justice and publicity of its Judgments.” 

On this occasion, as we commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the first session of this Court, we dedicate ourselves 
anew to the task of defending our Constitution, to the task of 
guarding our liberties, and to the task of strengthening, defending, 
and preserving this Court as “the keystone of our political fabric,” 
as the protector of our Constitution, and as the guarantor of Justice 
for the American people under and pursuant to law, not only for 
another 160 years but also for all time. 


A Republican Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following address by Hon. 
Robert A. Taft, Senator from Ohio, before the Republican 


Club, Boston, Mass., on December 12. 1939. entitled **A Re¬ 
publican Program”: 

It la a real pleasure to return to the State of Maaaachuaetta. 
where I spent 8 years at the Harvard Law School and learned the 
principles of American constitutional law, of which so many have 
become obsolete. It la a pleasure to come to a great Republican 
State in the midst of Republican New England. No State had more 
to do with the formulation of the American system of government 
or the American system of private enterprise. In the early days of 
the Republican Party Massachusetts was in the lead in advancing 
the principles of freedom and equality, for which the Republican 
Party has always stood; and today no State has been quicker to 
appreciate the unsovmdness of New Deal principles than has the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

We are looking forward today to the political campaign of 1910. 
The American people are vitally concerned with events In Europe, 
They do have a gpreat interest in the outcome of the present war. 
They bitterly resent the recent attack of Russia on the honest and 
courageous Republic of Finland. To renialn neutral In spirit is 
contrary to human nature. But because we cheer for one football 
team, we don’t rush out In the field and carry the ball. We don’t 
have to go to war becatise we favor one nation. The American 
people have shown clearly their determination to remain neutral in 
European contests. We may sympathize but we cannot understand 
all the complications of European politics. We cannot hope by 
our intervention to solve the problems of Europe. There were many 
differences in Washington as to the best method of keeping out of 
war, but It was made clear to Congress and the President alike that 
90 percent of the American people were determined to stay out. 
Prom a political standpoint, therefore, we can assume that we will 
not be involved In war during the 1940 campaign. 

The Issues of the next session of Congress will again be domestic 
issues. Under the cloak of preparedness, every public spending 
project which has been rejected by Confess during the past 5 
years Is about to be revived, and we may see an attempt to stir up 
public opinion against alleged monopoly and profiteering. But 
these attempts to divert public attention from the failure of the 
New Deal are not likely to change the people’s present views. After 
critical study and analysis an adequate defense program will be 
adopted. There Is not likely to be any great change in price levels 
during this year. The great question before the American people 
Is whether we continue the New Deal administration or return to 
the basic principles which have guided every Republican and Dem¬ 
ocratic administration prior to 1933. On that question more than 
any other depends the futxire happiness and actually the freedom 
of the American people. 

Everywhere In the United States people realize that the New 
Deal has only achieved failure. It promised prosperity and a 
higher standard of living. It promised a balanced Budget and 
a sound currency. It promised higher farm prices and Improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the underprivileged. Today there are 
still more than 9,000,000 people unemployed. In spite of the dis¬ 
pensation of billions of dollars of Government money, there are 
more underprivileged than there were under the last Republican 
administration. Their position is more hopeless and the orthodox 
New Deal theory now is that they are going to remain unemployed 
and underprivileged the rest of their lives. We can never be pros¬ 
perous with 9,000,000 people out of work, and unless that condition 
can be cured, the desirability of the American system Itself is ques¬ 
tionable. Farm prices, before the war boom, which was perhaps more 
psychological than real, were lower than they were in October 1933, 
when none of the New Deal control meastues had been put Into effect. 
The national income is about $66,000,000,000, whereas in 1928 it 
was $80,000,000,000 and there were 10,000,000 fewer people among 
whom it had to be divided. The average income, and therefore the 
average standard of living, is about 20 percent less than it was in 
1028, whereas In every past depression we have always come back 
to a higher standard of living and a higher national Income than 
before the depression began. Of course, times are hard, and they 
will remain so until most of the unemployed are returned to work. 

The New Deal promised, above all. carelxilly planned Government 
policy to cxrre our economic Ills yet there is utter confusion In 
dealing with the very matters In which the New Deal has the 
most Interest. The present division of relief responsibility between 
the Federal Government and the States is most unsatisfactory and 
produces those situations like Cleveland where every agency blames 
the other. The Federal Government, working on the supposed 
theory that they will employ all employables who cannot get work 
in private industry, is completely failing in its announced pur¬ 
pose. In spite of the expenditure of billions on W. P. A., it Is 
throwing back on the States and localities the relief of millions of 
employables as well as all the unemployables, in some cases beyond 
the financial resources of the States and localities. Yet there are 
few States which could not handle the entire relief problem, 
employables and unemployables alike, on the money which the 
Federal Government is spending on W. P. A. 

In the housing field we have four separate Federal agencies 
administering different kinds of housing. Each agency is critical 
of the other. The administration has refused to proceed with an 
intelligent, impartial study of the whole problem to develop a 
consistent housing policy at reasonable expense. 

In the vital field of finance, the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board are hopelessly divided; on the open-market policy 
relative to Federal bonds, on the theory of spending the Govern¬ 
ment into prosperity, and on the question of encouraging or 
discouraging thrift. 
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th the mattsr of thft ftfodiictton of law nvatafiate, fiftrai ptodocta 
in particular. Secretary Hull's policy Is at abeoliite yartapoe wttisi 
that of Secretary Wallace. The reoip^al-trade treaties reduce the 
price of farm products. Secretary Wallace Is spending xnilUons to 
maintain it. Secretary Wallace's price program deprives the Ameri¬ 
can cotton farmer, for instance, of his foreign market and reduom 
the Intemattonal trade that Secretary Hull Is trying to promote. 
Thore Is hatdly a field of Oovemment activity in which there is 
not only dimllcatton hut a basic conflict of policy. 

And finally, we have a deficit In operations and an increase In 
pubho debt which Is a damning indictment of any organieatlon or 
administration. An ability to make both ends meet has been con- 
id^red an abrohite essential in every form of human organization, 
and the new dealers are utterly unable or unwilling to accomplish 
this purpose. A deficit policy Is an Insane policy which can lead 
only, as it has elsewhere, to inflation, national bankruptcy, and the 
destruction of the very basis of the American system of thrift, 
industry, and private enterprise. 

There are sections of the New Deal of which everyone can ap- 

g rove. There are departments whlda are well run. There ore 
umanltarlan purposes with which we may all sympathize. But 
the purposes thenwelves seem to have been forgotten In an earnest 
desire to change the basis of the entire system by whldi private 
enterprise has developed this country. No person can Impartially 
review the results without concluding that after 6 years of unlim¬ 
ited power there has been a complete failure to carry out the 
announced purposes of the New Deal Itself. 

We hear today from Washington from all the New Deal apolo¬ 
gists the stock answer of those who have failed, **But what would 
you do7", and 'What Is the Republican program?" Surely if an 
administration has plunged the country Into hc^leas debt, has 
left mllHons of people unemployed and left every Government 
policy In doubt and confusion, that is reason enough to turn for 
guidance and advice to a party which has conducted America 
through many of its greatest crises and contains leaders of out¬ 
standing abUlty. But that party has definite principles and can 
interpret those principles into a definite program. 

I find very little dilTerenoe between Republicans as to what the 
principles of that program shall be. Many of the details are com¬ 
plicated and must necessarily be left for actual administration, but 
the main principles may be stated as follows: 

First, to take every possible measure to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of private enterprise through a repeal or revision of the 
regulatory measures which have prevented its growth, through a 
friendly administration of the regulations like monopoly control, 
which remain necessary, and by the revision of the tax system to 
encourage thrift and Investment and production. 

Second, to cut Government expenses so that there ^aU be no 
deficit, and repeal the Inflationary powers to devalue the dollar and 
issue greenbacks, so that the slide toward bankruptcy may be 
checked, stability and confidence restored. 

Third, to continue those humanitarian activities like relief, old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, and housing and medical 
aid to the poor, but revise the administration so that It is Intelli¬ 
gent, economical, and fair not only to those who receive aid but to 
those who are working hard to get on without that aid. 

Fourth, to aid business and agriculture through measures of dif¬ 
ferent kinds designed to build up private enterprise without regu¬ 
lation. and curtail all extension of Oovemment activities In com¬ 
petition with private enterprise. 

I should add that In foreign policy we favor an adequate prepa¬ 
ration for defense and the keeping out of war, but on these prin¬ 
ciples there is no present conflict with the New Deal administration. 

It Is easy to state a general criticism of New I>eal policy. It Is 
not quite so ea^ to state the general principles of Rei^bllcan 
policy. It Is much more dlfflcmt to Interpret that policy Into 
specific ixToposals to deal with the many problems facing any ad¬ 
ministration. It requires an actual knowledge of the things which 
are being done today and of the compllcetlons which every solution 
may |xrMuee. I am going to suggest a number of specific policies 
which represent my own conclusions today, but 1 quite realize that 
there msfy be differences of opinion and that the final Republican 
program nrust represent the considered conclusion of a large num- 
W of psurty leaders rather than any Individual. The very essence 
of party government consists In a willingness to accept the advloe 
and conclusions of others, even against one's own opinions. If they 
do not fdfect the basic principles of party policy. 

I have suggested that the first Item on our program should be 
the reduction and modification of regulatory measures which 
have discouraged private enterprise. America was built up by the 
constant encouragement of thousands and millions of men to 
spend their time and money in actlvltieB which both Improve 
their Income and position and put many other men to profitable 
work. During the twenties, all over this coimtry thousands of 
noen every day started out on such enterprises. Many fell by the 
waysi^. Others started with one or two employees, then ten, 
then a hundred, and in some oases thousands of workers. The 
same process took us out of every past depression and restored 
us to a condition adhere every man who wanted a job could get a 
job. Today, every small business man is thseouraged by govern¬ 
ment regulation, government reporte, and government in^peotion. 
Where a man originally could hope that his own efforts migtit 
enable him to improve his own eondtUon, educate his ohlldien, 
and leave his family better off, today suooets seeaui to depend 
entirely upon government poliqr* 


X believe that we sbouM gradually abandon all price-fixing pro¬ 
grams, because the effort to fix prices of basic oompioditieB in¬ 
evitably Invoivet the gradual regulation of an praotioee which 
effect prtees and ^ extension of price fixing from basic oom- 
modltiee to aU inetdental commodities. This applies to the fixing 
of farm prices, coal prices, sugar prloes. Z do not object to 
general elfort to improve prloes by poUcies which do not Involve a 
regifiation of the individual farm or business. It means the 
modification of the wage and hour law or its administration so 
that it becomes what it was originally Intended to be, a mlnlmiun- 
wage law protecting employees against oppression where the nor¬ 
mal processes of ccmective bargaining are not effective. I believe 
that the National Labor Relations Act should be amended so that 
ft oazTies out Its real purpose of permitting employees who wish 
to organize and bargain collectively, without the sllgbtest com¬ 
pulsion from their employers. The amendments proposed by the 
American Federation of Labor are reasonable and. In addition 
to those, I believe that the prosecuting and judicial functions 
of the Board should be completely separated. The hearings before 
our Committee on Education and Labor show that the act as 
written could have been administered by a fair board without 
serious complaint, but the discretion given to the Board Is extremely 
wide and it has been abused In such a way as to inroduce the greatest 
miscarriages of justice which this cormtry has ever seen. Today, 
therefore, the Board's powers will have to be more circumscribed, 
but an Impartial administration Is the most essential single change. 

The reflation of hours. 1 believe, should also be modified In 
many industries, particularly those relating to agriculture. Hour 
regulation for the purpose of preventing Injury to health and lack 
of time for recreation is certainly justified, but the use of hour 
regulation to spread work and indirectly affect wages In the long 
run does employees no good and actually checks employment. 

Policies of farm regidatlon Insofar as they involve regulation of 
every individual farm should certainly be modified, though produc¬ 
tion-control plans are complicated and cannot be abandoned over¬ 
night. In some agricultural industries it may be possible to work 
out a successful control; In others they should be gradually aban¬ 
doned. But we must remember that each farm industry Is really 
an independent Industry, with problems of Its own. But today the 
fanner is unquestionably at a disadvantage compared to the city 
workman who has a job, and until that balance Is restored assist¬ 
ance must be given through soil conservation benefits or other 
measures. Whether any device can be worked out to give the 
farmer the benefit of the higher prices Incident to the American 
market without depriving him entirely of a foreign market I do 
not know, but if it can be done without involving a regulation of 
the individual farm I believe it should be attempted. 

In the end the principal necessity Is the administration of all 
laws regulating business, including those which properly prohibit 
monopoly and iinfalr competition, in a spirit of real friendliness to 
private enterprise, and in an earnest desire to accomplish the pur¬ 
poses without Interfering with the operation of each business. The 
present administration has not been inspired by either of these 
purposes. It Is full of administrators who at heart are opposed 
to the entire profit system and convinced that the Government 
should have its hand In every policy and regulate every detail. 

The second section of the program 1 suggest is the reduction of 
Government expenses and the repeal of measures which constantly 
threaten Inflation. There Is not the slightest reason today why 
the President should have power to devalue the dollar. The price 
of $95 an ounce which we are paying for gold has brought to this 
country $17,000,000,000 out of a total world supply of $27,000,000,000 
of gold. If the war continues for 4 or 5 years, we will have It all. 
and It may not be worth $86 an ounce. Certainly It would be 
Idiotic to Increase the price further. We should stop at once the 
purchase of foreign silver, which has no ctmoeivable purpose except 
to let the Government play politics in Mexico. Incidentally I won¬ 
der If we could not help Finland by refusing to buy silver or gold 
of Russian origin. We should certainly repeal the provision whic^ 
authorizes the President to Issue $8,000,000,000 in greenbacks. If 
we definitely stabilize the American dollar we will make it the single 
standard of all world trade and give a stability which will do more 
to promote that trade than any reciprocal trade treaty policy. 

Of course the Budget should be balanced, and by the reduction 
of Government expenses. We cannot go on with deficit and debt. 
We are always met by the demand that we state exactly what 
activities are to be curtailed. The effort to return to sanity In 
government Is going to require the reduction of expenses by every 
department and a sacrifice from every group drawing financial 
benefits from the Federal Government. I believe there will be no 
serious objection if the effort to prevent national bankruptcy is a 
cooperative effort by all who are affected. People are willing to 
accept, and even to demand, benefits, simply because others are 
receiving them. It all can be sure that all are participating in the 
sacrifice, there will be little objection to such reductions. No one 
has ever better stated the case than Franklin D. Roosevelt himself 
in 1992 before he was elected President. He said on July 30, 1932, 
"Revenue must cover expenditures by one means or another. Any 
government like any family can for a year spend a little more 
than it earns; but you and 1 know that a continuation of that 
habit means the poorhotise." 

And again. "Too often In recent hi®tory liberal governments 
have been wrecked on the rocks eff loose fiscal policies, we must 
av^d tbl$ danger, we must move with a direct resolute purpose 
now. The Members of Congress and 1 are pledged to economy." 
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A eareftil study of the Budget indicates that it ooxild be balanced 
In abput a years at a figure of approxixnate^ $7,000,000,000. This 
woiUd be twice the expenditures of the Hoover administration, 
surely not an imreasonable goal. The Government has been ad-* 
ministered for 6 years on the theory* promulgated by Mr. Bcoles. 
and gleefully accepted by every department head, that deficits are 
a blessing in disguise. Many activities of government could be 
eliminated without one citizen In a thousand knowing they had 
disappeared. Many others can be curtailed. It will require cour¬ 
age and determination on the part of the executive, the party, and 
the Congress. The administration apologists always say that the 
Budget cannot be balanced. There is only one conclusion found 
to that armiment. That conclusion Is national "bankruptcy and 
inflation, the destruction of the American system of private en¬ 
terprise and probably the destruction of democracy Itself. That is 
what happened in Germany and Italy and Russia. It^is an un¬ 
thinkable alternative. 

The third section of the program I suggest is the continuation 
and reform of the humanitarian activities of the Government. 
The administration of work relief, in my opinion, should be 
returned to the States under a plan by which the administration 
of work relief and direct relief be administered entirely by the 
State or local authorities, under a plan conforming to Federal 
law and approved by the Social Security Board, Because of 
the limited taxing powers of States and local governments, the 
Federal Government should make a grant of two-thirds of the 
total amount of money expended for work relief and direct 
relief. A condition of this grant should be provision of one-third 
of the total cost from State or local funds. One of the require¬ 
ments should be that the State plan bo administered by a board 
acting under civil-service restrictions so that State politics be 
not substituted for national politics. Such a plan would eliminate 
the situation which has arisen in Cleveland, because the State 

Ian would have to be adequate and approved in principle by a 

ederal board. The distinction which the Federal Government 
pretends to make between employables and unemployables is 
utterly unsound, and is not really the basis of the W. P. A. 
W. P. A. is merely an expensive Federal work program not much 
related to relief or the actual needs of any community, not 
related at all to the amount of money the community Itself Is 
prepared to advance. In Cleveland today if the local authorities 
had available the money which is being expended on W. P. A. 
in that city, they could satisfactorily handle the entire relief 
problem with a smaUer local contribution than they are now 
making. It Is my conviction that the total amount of money 
which the Federal Government would have to provide under 
such a system would be substantially less than they are now 
spending. The local authorities would determine who is entitled 
to relief, the amount of work relief, the character of work relief 
projects, and they would certainly assure a much more equal 
distribution of relief than is secured today. 

While the unemployment Insurance provisions of the security 
act are still in an experimental stage, the general principle seems 
to be working out satisfactorily. The old-age pension provisions, 
on the other hand, are extremely confused. All pensions paid up 
to date are paid under the noncontributory plan, and in most 
States are larger than they will be for many years under the con¬ 
tributory plan. I believe the whole reserve system with its com¬ 
pulsory deductions from pay roll should be reexamined, that we 
should have a pay-as-you-go system without deficits on the one 
hand or the accumulation of unnecessary reserves on the other. 
These reserves are now Invested in Government bonds which means 
that they are used to finance New Deal deficits. The truth Is an 
entire nation cannot build up a reserve. Under any system they 
will have to raise the money by taxation at approximately the time 
it is to be paid out. We might as well recognize that only those 
who are working at or about the same time can support those who 
are not working at that time. 

The burden of these humanitarian activities is bound to fall on 
every man who is earning money. Our total Government ex¬ 
penditures—national, state, and local, today are so great, amount¬ 
ing to $18,000,000,000 or nearly 30 percent of the national income, 
that the amount required can only be secured by imposing a 
universal burden. If all individual Income over $10,000 was con¬ 
fiscated entirely, it would not produce enough to run government 
for 6 months in any year. The average workman today pays 15 
percent of his income in taxes directly, or indirectly through prices 
of the goods he buys. He is the man who has to pay any increased 
bill for relief to the unfortunate. I believe he Is willing to do 
so. I believe that we have all recognized the obligation to assist 
those to whom our system does not afford a job at a wage that 
will reasonably support a family. But I believe also that such 
assistance must be afforded with as much regard for those who 
are paying the bill as for those who are assisted. It must be ad¬ 
ministered with the thought that those receiving assistance shall 
not be better off than men who are earning their own living, pro¬ 
viding their own homes, and raising their own families. It must be 
administered in such a way that we do not make permanent paupers 
of the recipients of assistance. Up to this time each department has 
apparently felt concern only for its wards and has regarded the 
Federal Treasury as a bottomless barrel. The time has come to 
review carefully all of these humanitarian activities and place them 
on a businesslike, equal, and economical basis, with as much 
decentralization to local government as possible. 

The housing program should certainly be restudled. The United 
(States Housing Authority theory of providing all low-income groups 


with housing in Government-owned apartment houses is extremely 
expensive, so much so that it cannot reach more than a smiih 
proportion of those who need aseistanoe. It prevents home own¬ 
ing, which has always been considered an American ideal. Some 
slum elimination and Government hoiuing is desirable, but it 
should be coordinated with the Federal Housing Administration 

§ lan of financing private residences, with the Federal Home Loan 
tank system of financing through private buUdlng and loan 
associations, and a definite policy established whose cost we can 
predict. 

There should be some extension of the present Federal aid to 
the health of the poor, but the present Wagner bill is not only 
extremely complicated and hopelessly expensive but also looks 
toward a system of socialized medicine without any right on the 
part of individuals to select their own physicians, ne Federal 
Government should interest Itself financially in the question, but 
not through the Wagner Act in its present form. 

The fourth section Includes many possible aids to agriculture 
and business. I believe that the Government can assist private 
enterprise without the evils of regulation. It can assist the 
farmer through soil-conservation payments. It can assist hous¬ 
ing through methods similar to the Federal Housing Administra¬ 
tion. It can assist in providing better foreign markets for Amer¬ 
ican products. It can assist the American farmer in retaining 
his home markets. It can find new uses for agrloulturai prod¬ 
ucts. It can Interest itself in preventing monopoly and protecting 
small industry against unfair methods of competition. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the Federal Government today has a much broader 
field than it once had. Business has grown to such an extent that 
such controls as are necessary must be Nation-wide under Fed¬ 
eral administration If they are to be effective at all. Such activities 
Bhou'.d be conducted for the general purpose of building up private 
enterprise and building up private employment. We cannot solve 
our problems without putting people back to work. We can only 
put people back to work in private enterprise. The New Dealers 
have done their little best. They have increased the Federal pay 
roll from 668,000 to 932,000—more than we had even at the peak 
of World War activity—^but this is merely a drop in the bucket. 
Private enterprise made what it is today, the greatest 

end most powerful, yes, and even today the most prosperous nation 
in the world. We are the same people. We face substantially 
the same conditions we have faced for the last 50 years. This 
is not a new era any more than 1929 was a new era. The Ameri¬ 
can people can be as thrifty and Industrious and prosperous as 
they ever were. Physical frontiers may be gone, but they have 
been gone for 60 years, and we have had many years of pros¬ 
perity since then. There are plenty of economic and scientific 
frontiers to overcome. America Is not finished. 

Wc have come out of every past depression to a higher standard 
of living and higher national Income than we ever had before, 
and we have come out under Republican administration without 
planned economy and without a vast public debt. It can be done 
again, but it cannot be done imless we reverse the whole basic 
principles of present administration policy. 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERE COOPER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


STATEMENT BY EDWARD A, O’NEAL, PRESIDENT. AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the very able and splendid 
statement of Hon, Edward A. O’Neal, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at hearing before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on House Joint Resolution 407, to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, Washington, 
D. C., January 25, 1940. 

The statement is as follows: 

I have come here today to give you the views of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation on the question of extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, as provided In House Joint Resolution 407 
introduced by Chairman Doughton, of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, at its annual meeting 
4n Chicago recently, went on record in favor of continuance of 
this program, under proper safeguards. 

The present position of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is in line with the position It has taken ever since It was founded 
20 years ago. The American Farm Bureau Federation has steadily 
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mrM tor tnmnem \ _ ^ __ to nfrtB Wi it u nB, tif 

fxmtrol and dl^pMl it iirpliiiwt. aiBd Iqr motBUig tbe tmiM o tt o cti oo 
iar ttgrtouitvre* Wo toovo toed to Wiag dfrleiittnirs vttbto tli» 
ivotectlva opetom iiT tinntootttd prtem om DMptntoe ptnner whiob 
ttaa provod oo tmudoGM to ottm mupo. 

The Unt World Wdt tfrougdt m Me ewMsloc of ofrtoultnrol pro- 
duetlan. In the Hutted Btotm. When the n«r ceme to en end« m 
taiWB pert oi the 1 oceden deaMiad coated. Surphttes pUed up in 
thic eouohy, and feem pitoee were draetleAlhr xndtioed. The hkdex 
ol prices recselTed by tarxners fell from 213 in 1919 to 128 la 1021. 
But the tndex o( pMoes paid by tormecs feli much teat. From 902 
to 1919, It went 4oim only to lft2 in lf2l. The result wet that 
per eapl^ iom Inemne toom production wma rednoed by 60 percent. 
Wot only that, but farm tooome went way down as compared with 
hoMBomt. la 1919 the per capita farm Inoome from pro* 
dnetian oeallahte tor family Uviag was 84 peroent as fieat as the 
per capita nonfarm inoome. But hy 1921 the per oapHa farm 
to eesme was only 21 percent m sreat as the per capita noafarm 
tofOODse. 

Farmers found that they were oomidetely deflated. But Industry 
said labor were protected egalnet the full etfeets of the poat-war 
deflstlon by tsrtfls, waee lews, and the corporate form of btsdnees 
crgsnhmtlon. Farmers natumtly demanded that they too be in¬ 
cluded in the protective spatem. This demand for e(|aality was 
one of the pr h w dp al reaeons for the crganieatlon and growth of the 
American Fanp Bureau Federation. 

In step with this demandt the American Fsrm Bureau Federation 
tmmfidtately threw its eupport behtnd measures to protect the 
dameetlc prices of farm piquets. We leilt that the world would 
take our tsurploass, hut we bad to have some way to protect the 
domestic prlro. We thought, at that time, that we eoudd accom- 
pUto this result ttxrough the tariff and through the control of 
domestic supplies by farmers* Tottmtary cooperative marketing 
organtoattons. We thought If we could get rid of the eoeport- 
abie surpluses we could make the tariff work for agriculture. Our 
slogan was “Tariff lor all or tariff for none.** 

That Is why we supported the Bmergency Tariff Act of 1991 and 
took part in the NationAl Agricultural Coaferenoe caiUed by Presi- 
ctent to 1929. whum reconmietoied further tsrtff reviaian. 

we then s upp orted toe increase in tariffs provided to the Fordney- 
ifoCumber Act of 1922 

We, apparently along with everybody else at the time, failed to 
realiae that the change of this country from a debtor status to 
that of creditor called tor a new forel^ policy. We lust dldn*! 
i^ipcteclate the signtfflcance of this change, and apparently some 
people don't appreciate It even now. 

IfeanUme the surplus probtem was ever present, and we sup¬ 
ported a whole series of measures and peoposala intended to oapo 
with It. 

One of the very flrst projects sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation was the gift of over 400 ossrloads (roughly 
equivalent to a half million bosbeli) of surphis com tor the relief 
of suffering people to Belgium, Poland, and the Near Bast to 1931. 
This com was donated 1^ farmers, who felt toat It was simply 
weighing down prices In this coimtry and would All a real need 
overseas. 

In 1921 we supported the extension of the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation, enabling It to lend up to $1,000,000,000 to 
farmers, and later, authorization for it to make advances to foreign 
purchasers of our surplus agrleultiiral products. 

We worked actively for lower freight rates so as to facilitate the 
movement of our surplus products ahi'oad. We also supported 
expansion of the American merehant marine with the same end In 
view. We favored the Oreat Lakes-flt. Lawrence Waterway and the 
development of the Missouri, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers so as 
to cut down the cost of gettlxaig our wheat Into the Liverpool and 
other foreign markete. 

BtlU we were plagued with a suiplus. We then threw our weight 
behind the McNary-Haugen bill, under which a Government export 
corporation would have been set up to dispose of our surplus farm 
pndt igte to torolgh markets to such a way as to give our tarmess 
the benefit of the wosld pries, ptus toe tariff, tn their own mar¬ 
kets. The principal aim of the McNary-Haugen bill was to make 
the tariff effective on our farm products. This proposal, although 
enacted twice by Oongresa. was bOocked twice by FreAdentlal veto 
and was never carried into effect. 

The MoKary-Haugen fight was an 6-yaar fight The cities were 
prosperous, but agriculture was depressed. We fought contlnu- 
ouiiy to achieve control of surptuses and to b r i ng agriculture into 
the Amenoia protective system. Farmem to the corn and wheat 
areas, iotoed by toetr nelghtiors to toe Cotton Belt of the SoutiL 
became thoroughly aroused. 

As a substitute for the McNary-Haugen plan, farmers to 1929 
were given the Agricultural Matoettng Act. We did not reoom- 
mend this plan, but we cooperated to every way to give 

it a toll and complete tnal. 

The sxpenence of the Federal Fann Board under the Agricul- 
tuxal Marketing Act demonstrated the fntlllty of trying to control 
surpluses and make the tariff effective without Government help 
to iarmem to the control of their proctoctlon. The Farm Board 
found that even through the use of subsidies it was axtromely 
difficult to get lid of the Burpluaes In foreign markets. Zn its 
snnual xaports the Fatbi Board Irankajr oonfeseed the futility of 
this type Of operatiozu u n suppo r ted by production controL 

During the decade of the 90’s there had been a groduel hut 
Might improvement to the farm situation. A few momients ago I 


po to ted out that to 1981 the per capita farm tocome was only 21 
peroent as great as per mptbo wndoxm tnoome. By 1999, It wss 
29 perroent as groat as nonfaxm Income 

But the alodk wmiktet crash to 1999 tsfiierod to a new and even 
Buxe eertous emergroKT sgrloiltture and tiro Hatton. For yeate 
the cities trod thcraglit they eonld keep on beltig prosperous with¬ 
out a prosperous agriculture. We had repeatedly warned that 
the Batloa ccafid not continue pelf boom and half brotos. At 
last the storm hit the dtlee and the farms both. 

Farm income was dealt another staggering Wow. The tocumbent 
admlntotratlDn propfosed another revtston of the tariff. In dtepera- 
tton the fa r m er s joined tn with this movement. The Amrolcan 
Farm Bureau Federation supported the upward adjustment of agri¬ 
cultural rates, hoplug thereby to get farm prices up to parity wlto 
Industry. We did not, however, approve the upward adjustxnent of 
nonagrlcultroral tarfiTs. Our Washington representative. Mr. Chester 
H. Oray^ testifying before tbe Ways and Means Committee of the 
Hotwe on January 24,1929, cle ~j brought out this point In answer¬ 
ing the questions of R epre s entatave Cordeh Hull, then a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. Gray said: pointed out. X believe^ the first day I appsared 
before the committee, on behalf of schedules we were seeking, that 
the adjustments of tariff rates this time were to equalize agriculture 
with Industry. If that were done, we would have no assault to make 
on the industrial fabric, unless the industrial duties should be 
sought to be raised so Inordinately, or so tar beyond what we are 
seeking, as to msike It entirely out of proportion. Then we would 
have to make a fight, and we would make a strong one, to brtog 
those schedules down.*' 

That was the position taken by the American Farm Bureau Feder¬ 
ation at the time toe Smoot-Hawley Act was under oonslderatkm. 
In the spring of 1929 a special session of Congress was called for the 
spectoc purpose of enacting farm legislation and a limited revision 
of toe tariff to help agriculture. But what happened? The action 
that started out as a limited revision became a general revision, to 
spite of toe insistence of the President and friends of agriculture 
In Congress. Almost every special Interest to the manufacturing 
field demanded a share of the tariff gravy that was being dltoed out. 
Agriculture got quite a number of increases to agricultural tariff 
rates; but for every in cre ase the farmers got, Industry got several 
times as many. After a year of oM-fashlonad tariff logrolling, the 
8moot-Hawley Act was passed by Congress and slgirod by the Presi¬ 
dent. It embodied the ultimate extreme In high-tariff protection 
to the history of the United States. It contained over 4990 dutiable 
items on which the average ad valoreip duty, computed at 1930-^ 
values, was 57 percent. 

Actually, the protection given most agricultural prices in the 
Smoot-Hawley Act was only a mirage. This was especially true 
for the export commodiUes, on which tariffs were not effective 
because the exportable surpluses forced the domestic price down 
to the world level. I>urlng the years Immediately foltewlng this 
period, this fact became more and more evident as the prices of our 
staple farm commodities fell lower and lower. By 19^ farmers 
were getting 90 cents a bushel for their wheat, to spite of the 
fact that they enjoyed a wheat tariff of 42 cents a bushel. They 
were getting only 10 to 20 cents a bushel for thek corn, even 
though the tariff on com was 28 cents a bushel. They were get¬ 
ting only 15 or 19 cents a pound for their butterfat, even tho^h 
the butter tariff was 14 cents a pouito. They were getting only 
9 cents a pound for their wool, even though the wool tariff was 
24 cents a pound. 

Endustrlai prices did not decline nearly as much as farm prices, 
beoauee Industrial tariffs were more effective and because indus¬ 
try opeorated wider monopolistic controla. Thus, the disparity 
of egrlculturo with Industry was greatly increased. 

The groiat renk and file of farmers at last had their eyes opened 
to the Inadequacy of higher tariffs as a means of coming within 
toe American protective system. They became convtooed that 
every time they were lured into the tariff game they got tiaded 
out of their shirts. Their painful expenehoe with the Bmoot- 
Hawley Act demonstrated to them, once and for all, that l^her 
tariffs were nc^ the eolutlon to their surpt^ problem. Farmers 
at last veallaed, protrobly more fidly than ever before, how 
were penalized under toe tariff eystem. Despite the higher tar¬ 
iffs end deeplte the etabniBatkm operatkms of the Farm Board, 
which was doing toe best It oendd with toe machinery It had, 
toe BUrpluees of farm products piled up and the bo tt om dropped 
out of farm prices, while the prloea of things farmers tiad to buy 
wm maintained at much higher levels. 

The Federal Farm Board, to its deaerate efforts to dispose of 
suiptuses. sefid seven and one-half mlHlcm buehMs of wheat to a 
Qennan hnporteT whose Trotes were gtraranteed by toe German 
Government. The price was 9BA12fi90. of which $1^76,606 la stlU 
unpaid. The Farm Board also sold 15^900,900 taushets tff vtoeat to 
the Chinese Government and took notes for 99,212,000, of which 
CfDly fOfiOOfiOO has been paid. It gave OOiOOO.OOO buShelB eff wheat 
to the Red Cross. 

Thus toe tariff did not solve our domestic price problem and 
aocentuated the disparity between the farmer and the rest of 
the putallc. Incredible as It seema. by 1922 toe per rogplta farm 
tneome was only 12 percent aa greet as toe per c^fita nonfaxm 
tooome. 

That WM the eiiinax of toe 10 yaaro nC effort by toe Antertoon 
Farto Buroau Federation and by Oonig'ess to give equality to 
agilciffture imder the old-fashloned tariff system. 
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Not only did tuiff tall to American farmerB out of to 
dcg^enlon^ but it ttctually injured them aevereiy, and greirilly 
intenstfled the effecte of the depreselon. When the United Stetee 
ImpoMd t2m« high tndnartctal tanilB, other cotmtrtes aoon retali¬ 
ated agatnet our produota, particularly our farm products and 
cut off to a large extent our already dwindling foreign outlet. 

For example. Cuba, our eeoond largest market for lard, angered 
by our hli^ duty on sugar and following our exao^e of intenee 
nationahanw boosted the duty against oixr lard to over $0 a hun¬ 
dred. and added a consumption tax of practically 10 percent. 
Bow could we hope to sell our surplus lard to j^ba under such 
conditions? 

Shttdarly. in the case of wheat, Oermany, France, and Italy, 
who were among our best customers, boosted their tariffs to more 
than gliiO a bushel. How could we mil them any wheat under 
such oonditioiie. 

The worst damage to American agriculture came when the 
United lOngdom, which had long been our greatest market for 
farm surpluses, abandoned her traditional free-trade polloy in 
favor of Xmpire preference. This dealt a heavy blow to our 
exports of lard, pork, beef, wheat and flour, apfdes. tobacco, and 
other American farm products. The whole world became a veri¬ 
table jungle of trade restrictions and trade harriers of every kind. 
These barriers, together with the other nationalistic^liclee which 
many countries had adopted after the first World War, strangled 
trade, threw miUions of people out of work in the United States, 
and caused enormous surpluses of farm products to pile up in 
our domestic markets, wrecking farm prices and bankrupting 
thousands of farmers. 

The disastrous resialts of the Smoot-Hawley Act showed that 
some better method of tariff making would have to he adopted. 
That Tmfortunste experience proved that whenever Congress 
undertakes a revision of the tariff the country is then at the 
mercy of logrolling, vote-trading hlocs which ^thout regard to 
the general welfare seek to further their own special interests. 

Many years before, the shortcomings of the old method of tariff 
making had begun to be realised by even the advocates of the 
protectionist philosophy. In the Fordney-McCumber Act, Con¬ 
gress recognized the need to get away from the old method of 
making revisions. For this ptxrpose it established the Tariff Com¬ 
mission and provided for a flexible tariff, which people hoped 
would take the tariff out of politics and out of the congressional 
logrolling, and provide for scientific tariff readjustments baaed on 
factual studies. This action was supported by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. It was predicted at that time that the 
Fordney-McCumber Act would be the last general revision by 
Congress. 

Looking back now. how the farmers wish It had been. The 
flexible provision, however, proved to be very cumbersome and 
slow, and failed to provide a satisfactory method of tariff adjust¬ 
ment. With the exception of a few commodities, the adjustments 
were inconssquential to the point of absurdity, and practically all 
of the changes were upward. 

In the light of the Nation’s experience under these various tariff 
acts, and profiting from the lessons learned during the depression. 
Congress in 1934 passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
One of the main purposes of this act was to reopen export markets 
for American farm products. This act set up machinery whereby 
our Government co^d Induce other countries to scale down their 
trade barriers against our farm and industrial products. 

Meanwhile, the cutting off of our export outlets, resulting from 
the trade barriers throughout the world, forced American farmers 
to develop an effective mechanism with which they could adjust 
their acreage and production In line with available markets-do- 
mestlc and foreign. The loss of our foreign outlets made It 
necessary to reduce the production of surplus crops by 30,000,000 
acres. Through the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 fanners 
had the aid of the Government in making this adjustment. 

Both the agrlculttiral-adjustment program and the trade- 
agreement program were supported by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Since that time we have heartily stq^ported the Soil 
Conservation Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, 
The farm program and the trade-agreement program are not con¬ 
tradictory but actually dovetail together In working toward the 
objective of bringing parity to the American farmer. Under the 
one program, farmers are keeping their production In line with 
existing demand, and under tne other program the Government 
is attempting to regain foreign markets so that farmers can pro¬ 
duce more at profitable prices. 

The Nation has now had nearly 6 years of experience with the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The program carried out under 
that act has been almost constantly the subject of intense con¬ 
troversy. There have been repeated charges that under the trade 
Bgreemimts “farmers have bwn sold down the river.” On the 
other hand, friends of the trade-agreement program have claimed 
that it is of substantial benefit to agricxilture. 

In order to get at the real effects of this program without regard 
to partisan politics or preconceived economic theortee, the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federation enlisted the cooperation of one of the 
leading a«lcultural colleges of the 

OoUege. under the direction of Prof. T. W. Bchults, head of its 
economics departeent, this coUege. during.the last few months, 
has carried oh a comprehensive study of the program. We wanted 
facts and not iBropaganda. . . 

In this study Iroessor Schulta and tiis assistanta sought ttM 
answers t o these and other qnesttona: 
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Have the Ameriean farmers been hurt by increased Unports under 
the trade-ag reeg aenSs program? 

Have the Ameriean larmers been helped by increased exports 
under the trade-agraemanta program? 

Have the Amenoan tmemm received benefit from inoreased har 
dustrial exports under the trade-agreements program? 

What has been the over-all effect of this program upon American 
agriculture? 

Based upon the results of the Iowa State C^lege study and 
factual Information made available from other sourees, the dele¬ 
gates representing farmers from 89 States, at the annual meeting 
of the American nnn Bureau Federation at Chloago in December 
1939, without a dissenting vote adopted a resolution declaring as 
their conviction that the net effect of the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram had been helpful, rather than harmful, to American agri¬ 
culture, and favoring the continuance of the trade-agreements 
program with proper safeguards. They fOlt that the farm program 
and the trade-agreements program, working together, provide the 
greatest hope not only for a balaneed economy in America but for 
strengthening this Nation’s position as the world’s foremost Chris¬ 
tian democracy. 

The resolution adopted was as follows; 

“Recognizing the fact that our tariff policies had failed to 
protect the dommtio price of basic farm commodltleB generally 
produced in surplus volume in this country and, further, that 
such policies had contributed to the disparity that had developed 
between farm prices on the one hand and industrial prices and 
wages on the other, the American Farm Bureau Federation In 
1934 authorised Its board of directors to support legislation per¬ 
mitting the negotiation and consummation of reciprocal-trade 
agreements with other nations; insisting, however, that in nego¬ 
tiating such agreements no concessions be made which might 
have the effect of reducing or holding the domestic price of any 
agricultural commodity below the parity level. 

"The Federation recently sponsored a study by recognised econ¬ 
omists of the economic effects of all important existing trade 
agreements. This study seems to reveal that there has been a 
substantially larger increase In exports to agreement than to non- 
agreement countries, and that there has not been any ai^sreolable 
difference in the percentage of increase In imports from agreement 
and non-agreement countries. Many factors have no doubt con¬ 
tributed to this Increased trade, including our gold policy and a 
general upturn in world business. From aH facts thus far avail¬ 
able. it appears that while the greatest portion of Increased ex¬ 
ports has been in Industrial products, from which agriculture has 
only Indirectly benefited, yet this study, together with other 
information available to the Federation, reveals that the net 
effect of the agreements has been helpful rather than hurtful. 

"In giving our support to the continuance of reciprocal-trade 
agreements, we renew, with Increased emphasis, our demand that 
no agreement be consummated, the effect of which might be to 
force or hold domestic prices for any farm commodity below 
parity level. Any other course would Justify the condemnation 
of and opposition to such agreement by aU a^cultural groups. 

"We further insist that Ih the negotiation of trade agreements, 
economic factors be given consideration equivalent to the weight 
accorded to the factors of diplomacy and statecraft. To this end 
we urge that the Reciprocal Trade Act be amended to provide 
that no agreement be consummated imless imanlmously approved 
by the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Agriculture." 

In another resolution the delegates called attention to the danger 
to agriculture in the proposed trade agreements with Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile. This resolution was as follows: 

"With respect to the p]:c^;> 08 ed Argentine trade agreement, we 
believe that it will be extrexnely difficult to negotiate an agreement 
with the Argentine which is not fraught with grave danger to 
American agriculture, for the reason that the bulk of Argentine 
exports are directly competitive with the products of American 
farms. A similar principle is involved in the proposed trade agree¬ 
ments with Chile and Uruguay. 

"We again direct the attention of the State Department to our 
brief on this subject, filed by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
with the Committee for Rec^odty Information on October 4. 1989. 
in which we insist that no concessions be granted to the Argentine 
which might reduoe or hold the domestic price of any agricultural 
commodity below the parity level. To do so would force American 
farmers to condemn such an agreement and would seriously detract 
from their otherwise support of this fundamental policy of foreign 
trade." 

What are the facts on which the position of the American Farm 
Bureau Federatloii is baeed? 

Have Amo-lcan farmers been hurt by increased Imports? The 
facts show that' the volume oC agricultural commodities from trade- 
agreement coxmtrles has not increased to any greater extent than 
the volume of such imports from nonagreement countries. Fur¬ 
thermore, the total volume of all com petitive farm Imports is sub¬ 
stantially less imder the present trade-agreement program than It 
was during the ptarM Careful analysis fslls to disclose any 

measurable in^xry to iimerloan agriculture chargeable to trade 
agreements. 

The State Department has wisely pursued a cautious policy hi 
making coneemiOns to othar nations, frequently resorting to quota 
restrictions to protect our domestic martlets against excessive sup- 
ptfes of hxmorted commodities. Furthermore. Secretary Hull, in his 
addfese at the American Bum Bureau annual meeting, gave his own 
awmranrt of hie ds^ copeem ha the welfare of fsimers 
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and hl8 Intention to eafeguard and piromote their welfare. He said, 
**Let me say to you In perfectly plain language that if there were 
the slightest su^icion in my own mind that fanners in this country 
were being hurt rather than helped by the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram. I would be the first to favor dropping it. But the facts toll a 
different story.” 

Subsequently, President Roosevelt, responding to my letter trans¬ 
mitting our reeolutions on the trade-agreements program and the 
Argentine agreement, also gave definite assurance that the welfare 
of agriculture would continue to be eealously safegtiarded. His 
letter reads as follows: 

**Thank you for your letter of December 16. 1039, enclosing the 
summary of a study made by Dr. Schulta, of Iowa State College, of 
the effects of the trade-agreemente program upon agrlcultvire. 

results of this careful and unbiased study afford a perfect 
Illustration of what happens when the reclcless and irresponsible 
chargee that have been made against the trade-agreements program 
are properly sifted and exposed to the test of facts. Every effort 
has been made, and will continue to be made, to safeguard the 
Interests of agriculture. 

“The evidence that agriculture has been helped, rather than hurt, 
by this program seems xinanswerable, and Z congratulate you and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation for the splendid stand which 
you took on this vital question at your recent annual meeting in 
Chicago.” 

Since these fUBsurances were given, an announcement has been 
made of the abandonment of the proposed agreements with Argen¬ 
tina and Uruguay, due to the insistence of our Government upon 
adequate safeguards to protect our farmers, especially on flaxseed 
and canned beef, and the refusal of Argentina to accept an agree¬ 
ment containing such safeguards. The willingness of our Govern¬ 
ment to scrap these agreements rather than sacrifice the welfare 
of our farmers Is greatly appreciated and is ample evidence of the 
good faith of both President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 

Have Americans farmers been helped by increased exports of their 
farm products? The facts show that exports of farm products to 
trade-agreement coirntries from 1936-36 to 1988-39 Increased 16 
percent, while exports of farm products to other countries decreased 
19 percent. Important concessions were made by Great Britain. 
France, and other countries on American wheat, American pork and 
lard, and a wide range of fruits, vegetables, and other products. 
This certainly is strong evidence of the effectiveness of these agree¬ 
ments in restoring our export trade. 

We recognize that, world conditions being what they are. the 
trade-agreements program by itself has not been able to restore the 
American farmer to his former position in the world market. On 
certain commodities, particularly wheat and cotton, our Govern¬ 
ment has proposed special international agreements which would 
assure our farmers of their share of the world market. Pending 
the completion of such agreemfents, it has been necessary for o\ir 
Government to subsidize the export of wheat and cotton. During 
the wheat-marketing year, which ended last summer, we were able 
to export more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat. The current cot¬ 
ton-export program already assures that during the present mar¬ 
keting year cotton exports will total 6,000,000 bales or more. Both 
the trade-agreements program and the export-subsidy programs 
demonstrate the beneficial effects on farm Income of the disposal 
of a relatively small portion of these commodities in the export 
market. The total cost of last year's wheat-export program was 
about $26,000,000, and that of this year's cotton-export program 
about $40,000,000, whereas the Increase of farm income which has 
resulted is several times as great. 

Have American farmers benefited from an increase in Industrial 
exports resulting from the trade-agreements program? There is 
strong evidence that they have so benefited. Under the Canadian 
trade agreement alone industrial exports have Increased by almost 
$100,000,000. This Increase in industrial exports is reflected in a 
larger volume of factory pay rolls in the United States. These 
larger factory pay rolls in turn are reflected in Increased Inconafe 
received by the producers of livestock products, dairy products, 
poultry products, and fruits and vegetables. 

The Iowa State College study indicates that the over-all result 
of the trade agreements has been a benefit to American agriculture. 
Professor Schultz in his report says: “There have been positive gains 
to agriculture from the trade agreements. Though possibly less 
substantial than many had hoped for, the gains have been real 
and in the right direction.” 

It should be made clear that the American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion is not asking for an Income for agrlciUtiure above the parity 
level. There is no Just reason for complaint about imports of a 
commodity the price of which is above parity. Our farmers, for 
example would be glad to admit Argentine com if the price of com 
were above parity. A few years ago when drought cut down our 
domestic corn crop by a billion bushels, our members had imder 
consideration a reoominendation that the tariff on com be tem¬ 
porarily reduced. But the American Farm Bureau Federation does 
favor tariff and other polloles which will place agriculture in a lair- 
income relationship with the rest of the public. 

We feel that the slogan used in some quarters, “The American 
market for the American farmer,” does not by any means indicate 
what the farmer really wants. The American market alone is not 
nearly enough for the American farmer. What the American Farm 
Bureau Federation stands for is: “An American standard of living 
for the American farmer.” 

An important aspect of this whole tariff- and trade-agreement 
question is the effect of the tariff and other polioiss on the farmer 
as a consumer. Agriculture is an important part of the AmerlfAJi 


market for industry. There are 10j000,000 farm people in the South 
dependent on cotton and 8.000^000 farm people in the Com Belt 
dependent on com and hogs. All these farmers are producing for 
export and their inoome and purchasing power is directly affected 
by the opportunity to sell their products in world markets at 
profitable prices. 

The farmer as a constimer is affected not only by his own income, 
but by the price of things he has to buy. For a long time he has 
had to pay higher prices by reason of the tariff on manufactured 
goods, u the tariff duties on products the farmer consumes were 
completely effective in raising prices, the tariff on goods they used 
in 1936 would have cost American farmers $681,000,000, according 
to a recent Department of Agriculture estimate. This amounts to 
$108 per farm family. Though the duties were not, in fact, com¬ 
pletely effective in raising prices, the actual cost of tariffs to farmers 
was still a substantial portion of these estimates and amounted to 
a noticeable item in the farmer s budget that year. For goods used 
in family Uving on the farm, tariff costs, on the basis of the same 
estimate, would have amounted to $510,000,000 in 1986 and, for 
goods used in farm production, $171,000,000. Hiese costs average 
$81 and $27 per farm family. 

We hear a great deal these days about taxes that are said to be 
taxes on consumption. But farmers, who receive so little benefit 
from the tariff and who must pay tariff-protected prices on pur¬ 
chases to supply their everyday needs, are undoubtedly the chief 
victims of such consumption taxes. Here are a few articles farmers 
must buy, and the rate of the tariff tax on them: Shoes, 20 percent; 
axes, 45 percent; stoves, 70 percent; rope, 30 percent; skUlets, 60 
percent; suspenders, 35 percent; tooth brushes, 172 percent; tooth 
paste. 75 percent; padlocks, 253 percent. When you consider the 
high tariff tax farmers must pay on almost everything they buy, 
it is little wonder that their total cost of living is Increased by 
hundreds of millions of dollars because of the tariff. 

Behind the shelter of sky-high tsurlff walls, numerous American 
industries have been able to carry on monopolistic practices and 
monopolistic price fixing. A notorious instance of this was un¬ 
covered by the Federal TT'ade Commission when, on July 2. 1937, it 
issued a complaint against the Cement Institute charging it with 
price fixing, price discrimination, and violations of antitrust laws. 
The Federal Trade Commission found that the cement Industty, 
the bulk of which was concentrated in two or three giant corpora¬ 
tions, maintained a rigid price scale through a “multiple basing 
point system,” and that in order to maintain Its price scale, had 
consistently fought to keep out any competition from abroad. 

I cite the case of the cement industry because it is typical of 
what happens In many tariff-protected Industries. Monopoly finds 
its greatest stronghold In those industries which are the most im¬ 
pregnable citadels of tariff protection. 

Reports of the Temporary National Economic Committee show 
that some of these industries, through their legally sanctioned 
corporate power, buttressed by tariff laws and other governmental 
devices, have made trade a^eements of their own against the 
public interest in the form of national and international cartels. 
Through these controls they have become more powerful than the 
governments which created them and they fix their own prices to 
the disadvantage of agriculture, labor, the consuming public, and 
that portion of business which is unprotected. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation Is against monopoly and 
is on record in favor of the Government’s efforts to combat viola¬ 
tions of the antitrust laws, whether they be in agriculture, indus¬ 
try, or labor. But we recognize that in many cases letting In some 
competitive imports is one of the most effective ways of enforcing 
these laws. 

Under the Government's legitimate trade-agreements program it is 
possible to bring some real competition Into such Indtistrles as the 
cement industry and thus get some genuine enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. No consumer group In the United States has more 
to gain from the restoration of such competition than the farmers. 

The claim is sometimes made that high industrial tariffs are 
necessary to maintain the wage scales of industrial workers. But 
studies have shown that it is the protected industries that pay the 
lowest wages. The efficient industries, meeting the competition of 
the world, are the ones that on the average can pay the best 
wages to their workers. 

Confirming this point, my good friend Charlton Ogburn, counsel 
for the American Federation of Labor, wired me on January 18 
as follows: “In 1929 a survey showed that annual wages paid 
average worker In 36 typical tariff-protected industries were $595 
less than wages to worker in 36 typical export izxdustries." 

From an economic standpoint alone there is ample Justifica¬ 
tion for continuing the trade-agreement program, but in the 
present state of world affairs, we must keep larger considerations 
constantly in view. Does the trade-agreement policy make a 
contribution toward the restoration of orderly relationships among 
the peoples of the world? It is our belief that it does make a 
substantial contribution. Suppose the war in Europe should end 
this year. Upon what basis wotild our country be able to regain 
its place in the world-trade picture if our trade-agreemeht policy 
is scrapped? 

It is absolutely impossible for the welfare of American agricul¬ 
ture to be preserved if we should attempt to reorganize our affairs 
on a nationalistio basis. Our cotton producers, our tobacco pro¬ 
ducers, our wheat producers, our hog producers, our fruit pro¬ 
ducers are all dependent on the forem market. Suppose the 
cotton and tobacco producers lost their foreign market completely. 
They would immediately go into competition with the corn and 
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htm And beef mud dairy producers. Tbe larfaly imaginsly ootti^ 
petltloa wldoti some people claim faces these producers through 
the trade-agreements Tpvcgma, would be traced with real com¬ 
petition of tremendous scope within our own country. 

Ttxe statement has been made that 07 percent of the market 
for American farm products^ with the exception of cotton and 
tobaoco, Is right here In the United States. Hnxn this the con¬ 
clusion is drawn that we don't really have to worry about tbe 
export market for agriculture. 

I want to say to you gentlemen right here and now that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation does not subscribe to any such 
fallacy as that. We are out to protect the interests, not only 
of the cotton and tobacco farmers, but also the wheat and bog 
farmers, and the producers of other farm commodities, who for 
many years have been on the export market. And we are out 
to protect the interests of the dairy farmers and the cattle 
farmers, for we realize that they too will suffer If the farmers now 
producing for export are forced Into competition with them. Be¬ 
cause of the opportunity of farmers to shift from the production 
of one commodity to another, no one branch of agriculture is 
Immune from the effects of misfortune to any other branch. The 
truth is that, directly or indirectly, all of agriculture is on the 
export market. 

Some people claim that chemurgy Is going to open up new 
markets for farm products In Industry. We all hope that real 
progress along this line can be made, but sober common sense tells 
us that we cannot expect any sweeping residts overnight. There 
Isn’t any magic way out for the American farmer. He must work 
for markets abroad If he Is going to have any chance at ail of 
disposing of his surplus production. 

The prosperity of the dairy and cattle producers Is related to 
that of the cotton, tobacco, wheat, and hog farmers In another 
way. When the farmers of the South, for example, who constitute 
47 percent of the 32,000,000 farm population, and whose prosperity 
or lack of It determines the economic condition of one of the great 
regions of the.United States—when these people are lacking in 
purchasing power, they cannot buy the butter or beef produced by 
the dairymen and cattlemen. Neither can they buy the products 
of industry. And when industry slackens off and factory pay rolls 
decline, the dairymen and cattlemen are Immediately hurt. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation stands for unity in agri¬ 
culture and consistently fights for the best welfare of a^culture 
as a whole and of every one of its branches. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation also stands for national 
unity and national balance. At our annual meeting a year ago, 
our members adopted a resolution vigorously supporting measures 
which will promote a better balance In our nations life and 
Btren^hen our national democracy. In this resolution they said: 

"America needs an economic balance which will assure security 
for labor, stability for industry, and parity for American agri¬ 
culture.” 

It is because we believe the trade-agreement program contributes 
to that better balance In our national life that we have con¬ 
sistently given It our support. 

It all comes down to a question of what Is the best method of 
tariff making. We have the tariff and no one wants to get rid of 
It BO suddenly as to upset the country, but we want the tariff to 
work for us and not against us. We want to be able to adjust It 
up or down, according to the interests of the entire Nation. One 
method which has been proposed Is that trade agreements be made 
subject to Senate ratlflcatlon. We respect the far-seeing wisdom 
of the Members of the United States Senate, but as I have shown, 
it Is Impossible to safeguard the fundamental Interest of the gen¬ 
eral public when Congress concerns Itself with the details of tariff 
making. The record over the last 20 years shows that that system, 
as far as agriculture Is concerned. Is a complete failure. Senate 
ratification of trade agreements would mean a return to the old 
system of logrolling. We might as well repeal the law altogether 
as to have that. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation feels that substantial 
progress has already been made under the trade-agreement pro< 
gram and. if world conditions permit, much greater progress can 
be made in the future. Therefore, on the basis recommended In 
our resolution, we favor a continuation of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 


Appropriation for Dry-Land Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ow 

HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Fe^uary 1, 1940 

TBLBCmAMB FEtOM OCn^STITUSHTB 


Mr, O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
xny remarks In the Rscorj), I include the fobowinff tele¬ 


grams reoelFsd by me with reference to tShe work of the 
dry-land 

Havbi;, Mont., February 1, 1940. 
Oongreasman Jamss F. O'Ooxrma, 

Waahinfften, B. C.; 

Met with various orgiuilaatloiis this afternoon. Believe they 
are wiring their reaction. M. A. BaU, former superintendent eg 
this station. Is In Washington. Can be reached by telephoning 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Dry Land Agriculture. He can give 
you all the material you want, having been at this station 
16 years. 

PaXD S. WXL&SON, 

Superintendent. 


Buvtlxt, Mokt., February l, 1940, 

Hon. James F. O’Cokwor, 

ffo^e o/ Representatwee, WasMngtcn, D. C. 

Appropriation for dry-land agriculture at Huntley, MOnt., $4,800. 
This station for 28 years has been a source of Triable basic agricul¬ 
tural information to fanners and stockmen. Long range and wide 
scope of research In crop rotations, tillage, regrasslng, crop improve¬ 
ment, pasturing, climatic soil moisture, and conservation is yielding 
Increasingly valuable information each year toward sane develop¬ 
ment of Montana agricultural resources. 

A. E. Beamans. 


BoaacMAN, Mont., January 31, 1940. 

J. F. O’Connor, 

Member of House of Representatives, 

Washington, B. C.: 

Without the supplemental funds provided by H. B. 2422, passed 
last year, restoring reductions In extension funds, this work would 
have suffered serious curtailment In Montana. Many people, both 
urban and rural, deeply appreciated your efforts in support of 
this bill and trust It will be continued for renewal of this appro¬ 
priation for next fiscal year. No doubt this is under consideration 
now, along with other appropriation measures. Renewal of Item 
is vital to maintenance of extension work In this State at present 
level. Letter dated February 18, 1239, explained need in detail. 

J. C. Taylor. 

Director, Montana Extension service. 


Bozeman, Mont., January 31, 1940. 

James J. O’Connor, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C,: 

Am disturbed by reports on Budget reductions. Department of 
Agriculture, as affecting Montana. Cooperative relations between 
Montana agricultural experiment station and Department Involve 
Bureaus A^cultural Economics, Animal Industry, Dairy Industry, 
Entomology. Forest Service, and Plant Industiy, Including Divi¬ 
sions Cereal Crops, Dry Land Agriculture, Forage Oropa, Irriga¬ 
tion, Agriculture, and Soli Survey. Do proposed Budget reduc¬ 
tions affect only Montana or are they aimed at the West as was 
true several years back? 


Hobson, Mont,, February 1,1940. 

Hon. James P. O’Connor, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Do all In your power to amend approprtatlons bill eliminating 
Moccasin Experiment Station. This station of vital Interest not 
only to central Montana but the entire Nation as well, for Its data 
on crested wheatgrass and other forage crops. The hardy variety 
of crested wheatgrass developed at Moccasin station prevents 
soU erosion and plays an important part of soil conservation. 

Senator R. Dale Woods, 
President, Hobson Commercial Club. 


Lbwistown, Mont., January 31, 1940. 
Congressman James F. O’Connor, 

Washington, D. C.: 

If production of Montana’s hlgh-protcln milling wheat, value 
of her federally sponsored grazing districts, benefits of range- 
control program, national economic importance of her cattle, 
sheep, and wo(H industry, and the very existence of her many 
communities dependent upon these things is to be maintained 
then the 30 years’ experiment and research work of Moccasin 
Experiment Station must be made possible of continuation by 
Federal support. Urge you extend efforts to secure appropriation 
for this station. 

CiNTmAL Montana Chamber or Commerce, 
Hall Clement, Beoretary, 


Havre, Mont., February 1, 1940, 

James O’Connor, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D, C: 

ResQiutlooL 

Whereas the experimental stattoa of the Dtvtslovi of Dry Land 
Agriculture Is conducted at Havre, Mooeasln. and Huntley. Mont., 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, united States Department of 
Agrleoltuie; and 

Whereas the experimental station has nmdered Invaluable servloe 
in develfliiliig and estahlialitiig ada p ted varietlee of grain and atJmr 
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It seems outright Itmftcy to mo for us to restrict crops to help 
raise prices to parity amt then tutm right around and allow the 
importation of the very same crops from abroad. It is bound to 
suppress the rise in prices, and subsidies for parity payments be¬ 
come a big help to foreign agrioiature. If that isn't Just plain 
cockeyed, I don't know What to call it. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture has been running from fence post to 
bam door trying to find some satisfactory method of raising farm 
prices. He has tried plowing under, acreage allotments, processing 
taxes, soil conservation, international crop control, export subsidies, 
erosion control, and now he has a new panacea out of the medicine 
Chest called the oertifloate plan. Give him credit for having a 
well-fertlllaed brain anyway—^he can sprout a new idea every year— 
and his heart is still on the left side. He has tried nearly every 
scheme he could think up to raise farm prices except the one right 
under his nose. He could go down the street and ask the Secretary 
of State to cancel the reductions he has made in tariffs on competing 
agricultural products, and he might even ask that some of them be 
raised higher yet. But will he do that? He will not, because the big 
brains in the New Deal are working toward free trade. 

Let me tell you something very interesting. You and all of xie 
have heard a lot of bellowing around about how terrible was the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1980. haven't we? They blame all our 
mlsfortunee and the troubles of the whole world on it. But they 
haven't repealed it. The Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act is still on the 
statute books aftor 7 years of opportunity to repeal it. There are 
2,500 tariff Items in that act. No doubt some of them needed reduc¬ 
tion, hut under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 they 
have reduced 1»004 of those tariffs through 22 trade agreements that 
^ply to aU countries alike when the agreement was made with one. 
One thousand five himdred Smoot-Hawley tariff rates still stand 
untouched. But here is the funny thing about it all. Under the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, nearly two-thirds of all our imports come 
in free of duty. They are the things like rubber and coffee and tin 
and spices that we need and can't produce at home. But give them 
more time and they will get all the rates down. The average reduc¬ 
tion is 38 percent already. About that time we will buy evexythlng 
we use from kbroad and all go on relief. Won't that be dandy. 

And that reminds me of what our great President said a long time 
ago, 1932. in Baltimore. He said: know of no effective exces¬ 

sively high tariff duties on farm products. I do not Intend that such 
duties shall be lowered. To do so would be inconsistent with my 
entire farm program, and every farmer knows it, and will not be 
deceived." 

Well, my friends, over 200 such duties have been lowered, so what? 
How long will it be before the great mass of intelligent citizens of 
this country begin thinking for themselves again, instead of trusting 
in such promises, like a lot of dumb sheep being led to slaughter. 
You answer that. 

President’s Message for Hospitals in Needy Areas 
of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, on January 80, the Presi¬ 
dent, in keeping with his humanitarian thought, efforts, 
and purposes, as alwajrs, for those of our people needing 
unavailable help, recommended the construction of small 
hospitals In needy areas of our coimtry. None are recom¬ 
mended where private institutions are already available to 
the people in need of service even If the private Institutions 
are not of the best standards. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem the message one of the finest and most 
constructive for the general good of our people ever delivered 
to Congress. It remains for us to carry out that message. In 
my campaign for membership in this honorable body I advo¬ 
cated the establishment of such hospitals. Now, we have one 
of the greatest of opportunities to render a service to the 
people for which we will have their everlasting gratitude. 

We appropriate for defense every year millions upon mil¬ 
lions, yea. billions, for our Army, Navy, Marine and Air 
Corps. Likewise, we spend many miUions to combat pests, 
diseases of plants and animals. We spend billions for other 
purposes. Let us not forget it takes strong, healthy, able, and 
educated men mud women to plan, produce, equip, admin¬ 
ister, i^d control aU such agencies. We may surround our 
country with battleships and fill it with soldiers, equipment, 
and munition factories, but that really will not make us a 


strong nation. That Is merely a mechanical and superficial 
preparation of Instruments for use in our defense. 

TO have a strong nation we must have a healthy, con¬ 
tended, educated, and prosperous people. To have a healthy 
people we must care for, protect, and cure those who are sick, 
weak, disabled, deformed, and diseased, mentally and physi¬ 
cally, and who are without means and facilities for their own 
rehabilitation. To have an educated people, owing to un¬ 
equal distribution of wealth, the Federal Government must 
assist to equalize the opportunities for an education. To have 
a contented people we need internal improvements and the 
benefits of modern inventions and civilization made available 
to all the people. To have a prosperous people we must first 
be made well, content, and have fair opportunities for an 
education and decent living and be given an equal oppor¬ 
tunity in life under all law. 

A bill to carry out our Chief Executive's recommendation 
in his message as to hospitals Is now before the proper com¬ 
mittee. The message has my full endorsement. 1 shall co¬ 
operate fully to make it effective. 

Judicial Review in Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Febrvjary 1, 1940 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE STEWART BROWN 


Mr. RADCLIPPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an interesting and Informative 
article by George Stewart Brown, Esq., on Judicial Review in 
Taxation. The article was published in the Georgetown Law 
Journal for November 1938, and reprinted in the Baltimore 
Dally Record of January 3, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

jrXTDICIAL REVIEW IN TAXATION A NECESSlTT IN A GOVSRNISENT OF LAW 

(By George Stewart Brown 

In the general discussion over administrative law now going on, 
it may be profitable to consider the origin, history, and develop¬ 
ment of the Judicial review of the legality of a tax. This arose 
and was fully developed before the expression "administrative 
law" was ever used In this country. 

In the first place the term "administrative law" may be some¬ 
what misleading. It simply means "public law," that which grows 
out of litigation between the citizen and his Government, as dis¬ 
tinguished from "private law." the law which controls litigation 
between private Individuals. 

To the casual person the term "administrative law" may falsely 
suggest the idea of a court performing some part of the admin¬ 
istration of government. That Is a complete misconception. For 
clarity, then, the term "public law” Is greatly to be preferred in 
any discussion of the subject of whether or not, and if so to what 
extent, the action of governmental administrators should be sub¬ 
ject to court review. 

When government was simple, before it assiuned its present 
multitudinous duties and all-pervading control of social problems, 
the suits between the citi 2 sens and their government arose prin¬ 
cipally concerning the incidence, and application, of tax laws. The 
administrative action of GHjvernment officials in applying, assess¬ 
ing, and levying taxes was the principal administrative action 
which citizens desired to have reviewed by the courts. 

As the sovereign government was not suable directly without 
statutory permission, and as, at that time, there Were no statutes 
giving such review, it required the ingenuity of the common-law 
lawyers to Invent remedies to meet the situation and to promote 
the ends of Justice. 

It was always plain that when an administrative official mis¬ 
applied a tax law, by including within the tax subjects or persons 

»A. B., Johns Hopkins University (1898), LL. B., University of 
Maryland (1895). Judge of United States Oustoms Court since 
1918. Author of: The United States Custonifl Court (1983) 19 
A B. A. J. 388; Judicial Review in Customs Taxation (1933) 26 
Law. and Bank. 263. 
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not InteJidcKl ^ the legialeture. or by importpg a mte or amount 
of tax higher Imn the law authorised* either by mleapplyliig the 
faote whl^ made the law apfdy* or \aiy xnlaoonetrulzig the terme 
of the law Iteelf* an Injuatloe was done and the Oovemment Txeaa- 
Ury was enriched at the expense of the dtieen by taking something 
which did not belong to it. 

The common-law writs of mandamus and prohibition, the writ 
of right, and the equitable writ of Injunction, aU Invented or 
applied by the courts to control the Ule^ acts of public officials, 
as well as the Illegal acts of Individuals, did not fully meet the 
situation. They generally lay In the discretion of the court, and 
the court could not review a discretion In the* official expressly 
granted by the statutory law, but could only correct an arbitr^y 
abuse of such official discretion. For the purpose of giving a 
judicial review of the administrative act of collecting an illegal 
rate or amount of tax they were not fully effective. Something 
more had to be done, 

The common-law courts came to the rescue by sustaining the 
common-law action against the tax collector himself, which com¬ 
pelled him to pay to the citizen the amount of an illegal tax 
collected by him, whether it arose thro^lgh his mistake In 
finding the facts which made the law applicable, or his mistake 
In construing the law. The former, of course, was Just as vital 
and necessary as the latter. 

In the United States, following settled British precedents > the 
doctrine was first declared in Its fullness by the Supreme Court In 
EUiott v. Swartvxmt? The court here points out that, if In making 
payment to a collector, notice Is given to him that the duties 
charged are too high, and that the party pa 3 ring did so only to get 
possession of his goods, and a declaration is made by such party 
that he intends to sue the collector to recover the amount errone¬ 
ously paid and so the collector should not pay it over to the Treas¬ 
ury, then certainly the party In question shoiUd have an action 
against the collector. 

To hold otherwise would mean that no action would lie against 
a collector to recover excess duties paid to him, but that recourse 
must always be had to the Oovemment for redress. This would 
be carrying the exemption of public officers too far.^ 

Later In Bend v. Boyt the Court concludes in effect that the law 
must be where an agent Illegally demands and receives money, and 
then pays such money over to his principal, after notice not to do 
so, he Is nevertheless personally liable for such money as was paid 
to him Illegally.B 

Mr. Justice Card 02 x> made some Interesting comments regarding 
the historical development of the Judicial remedy in taxation In 
Moore tee Cream Co. v. Bose, Collector of Internal Bevenvef 
wherein he stated that, at common law, and under the Federal 
Statutes for many years, protest at time of payment was a condi¬ 
tion precedent to the recovery of taxes.^ This rule was finally 
abolished by the Revenue Act of 1024 which applied to all future 
suits (but not to suits pending). He pointed out further that 
this requirement of protest, when It was in effect prior to the 
statute, applied to suits against the Oovemment Itself as well as 
the collector of internal revenue and that In the latter case the 
United States was usually the genuine defendant, the liability 
of the nominal defendant being only a formality. Thus the Gov¬ 
ernment was unjustly enriched at the expense of the taxpayers 
when It held on to moneys collected illegally, with or without 
protest.^ It Is to be noticed that Judge Cardozo refers to customs 

^Irving v. Wilson (4 T. R. 486 (1791)). 

e **The suit was originally Instituted in the superior court of the 
city of New York by the plaintiff against the defendant, the collec¬ 
tor of the Port of New York, and was removed by certiorari into the 
circuit court of the United States.” (10 Pet. 137 (U. S. 1836).) 

* 10 Pet. 187, 150 (U. S. 1936). 

»In Bend v. Hoyt, 18 Pet. 263, 267 <U. S. 1839), Justice Story said, 
”As to the first question, there is no doubt that the collector Is 
generally liable In an action to recover back an excess of duties 
paid to him as collector where the duties have been illegally de¬ 
manded and a protest of the Illegality has been made at the time of 
payment or notice then given that the party means to contest the 
claim whether he has paid in the money to the Oovemment or not.” 

«2e9 U. B. 873, 875 (1933). 

V Elliott V. Swartwoui, 10 m. 137, 158 (U. 8. 1836); Curtis's Adm'x, 
T. Fiedler, 2 Black 461 <U. S. 1862); Chesebarough v. United States, 
192 U. 8. 263 (1904); United States V. N. Y. dr Cuba MaU S, 8. Oo^ 
200 U. 8. 488 (1906). 

• 289 U. S. 373, 878 (1933). Justice Oardoao continues on p. 880: 
^As the law stood before later statutes, the taxpayer's protest was 
notice to a coUeotor that suit was about to follow, and was warn¬ 
ing not to pay Into the Tl^eaiury the moneys collected. SWott v. 
Swartwout, supra: Smietanka v. Indiana Steel Co„ 207 U. B. 1, 4 . 
Statutes first enacted In 1689 (act of March 8, 1880, o. 82, see. 2, 6 
Btat. 848) and progressively broadened (R. S. sec. 8210, o. 26 U. S. O. 
sec. 140), made It the duty of the ooUeotors to pay the money over 
to the Oovemment, whether there had been protest or no protest. 
At first this was thought to have relieved them from personal 
liability (Cary v. Curtis, 8 How. 286; Smietanka v. Indiana Steel 
Co., supra), but later acts of Oongrm establish a different nUe, 
though maintaining the duty to make remittance to the Iheasuiy* 
FhUade^^hia v. Collector, 5 Wall. 720, 781; Curtis's Adm'x, v. Fiedler, 
2 Black 461. 470; CoUeotor v. Hubbard, supra; Amson v. Murphy^ 
109 U. 8. 288, 241; 5 Stat. 727; 12 Stat. 484, 726. 729; 12 Stat 741. 
sec. 12; 18 Btat. 239; 14 SUt. 829, sec. 8.** 


cases and Inoome-tax cases Interchangeably, rightly oonsldeftng 
the principles eouaUv aimllcMde to both. 

The trouble with those who maintain that the of the 

facts which make the tax applicable by the administrative officials 
should be binding on the reviewing court if there is any substantial 
evidence to support it (and there usually is some) is that tW 
practically propose that the party defendant (or his subordtnates, 
which amounts to the same mlng) may bind the plaintiff taxpayer 
as to the facts without effective judicial review. That is obnoxious 
to the most elementary principles of justice. It violates the prin¬ 
ciple that no one can be both actor and judge In his own case. 
The judicial review remaining, whenever the case turned upon a 
mixed question of law and fact, which Is generally the case In 
customs taxation and frequently true in other taxation, would be 
a sham and a farce. 

Only in those rare oases where the facts are admitted and the 
litigation turns solely upon the construction of the language of the 
law would the citizen's rights be protected and preserved, 

Those early Supreme Court cases where the principle was de¬ 
clared involved customs taxation, then the main source of our 
Federal revenue. The principle necessarily applies, however, to aU 
forms at taxation. It carries with it a right to a jury trial on the 
facts. 

While statutory remedies have succeeded It since 1890 In customs 
taxation* by direct suit against the United States, an equivalent 
action to recover illegally collected Income, estate, and other taxes 
with a jury trial may be brought in the United States district oomts 
today.i® 

Thus the public law to permit review of governmental action In 
levying illegal taxation developed early as a substantive proposition 
In a class by itself. Such Judicial review is vital In a government 
of law constitutional in form, as distinguished from a totalitarian 
government where the citizen has no rights which the government 
Is bound to respect. 

Without It. Frank J. Ooodnow, former president of Columbia 
University and of Johns Hopkins University, says that constitutional 
government Is Impossible.^ 

The Judicial review from the findings of the so-called independent 
agencies of Congress, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Labor Relations Board, the 
Tariff Commission, and the like. Is very limited in scope. This is 
because they carry out delegated powers legislative In character. 
They fill in the legislative details and imply to particular situations 
a legislative discretion In furtherance of the geiierai indefinite legis¬ 
lative policy declared by Congress.^ 

Judicial review of the action of the above agencies and their 
factual determinations Is usually confined to constitutional ques¬ 
tions, which are few; and to violations of the statutory require¬ 
ments in procedure, including a fair hearing. The ooturts cannot 
review the weight of the evidence upon which their findings are 
based but can only set them aside as being purely arbitrary. 

Whatever Justifioation there may be for that limited review, on 
principle it cannot apply to the administration of a tax law. 
The administration of tax laws consists simply in oollsctlng the 
rate or amoimt of taxes which the legislature has imposed. The 
tax collector does not act under a delegated power, legislative in 
character, to levy taxes as the agent of Congress under a delegated 
congressional rule, as does the tariff commission under the flexible 
tariff and the President in negotiating a reciprocity treaty. The 
coUeotor simply ooUects the taxes in rate or amount as flxsd by 
Ck}ngreas in the law Itself. He does not make the law. He does 
not change the law even In the remotest detail. 

If then his discretion In construing It, or in finding the facts 
which make It applicable. Is binding, without any right to the 
disgruntled taxpayer to a day in court to test the accuracy of his 
findings, both as to law and fact, before a court independent in 
tenure of the executive, which must weigh the evidence as weU as 
construe the law, the tax collector becomes an autocrat Instead 
of an administrator. The taxpayer has no protection from the 
coUector's lUegal action whatsoever. The tai^yer in such circum¬ 
stances must pay what the official demands nrom him whether the 
legislature has taxed him or not. 

As La FerriSre says, before the official the dtlzen can only beg 
and complain. Any relief he obtains Is a matter of favor and grace. 
When he gets before a court, however, he asserts a right to be 
treated according to the terms of the law and according to the facts 
which make the law applicable, and demands that his rights be 
respected by a judgment of the court In his favor.^ 

*See the writer's The united States Customs Court (1983), 19 
A. B. A. J. 888, 82 OoifoixasioicAL Riooxn, pt, 8, Appendix, Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1937, at 411. 

^^McCaugbn v. Real Estate Co., 897 U. S. 606 (1936); Higgins v. 
White, 98 F. (ad) 857 (1887). 

Ooodnow, Principles of Constitutional Oovemment (1st ed. 
1916), 244. 

u Horwegian Hi trogen Frodueta Co. v. United States, 288 U. S. 294 
(1988); L. A N. Ry. v. Garrett, 231 U. S. 298. 306 (1913); Simpson v. 
Shepard, 280 U. S. 864 (1918). Arieona Orooery v. Atchison Ry., 284 
U. 8. 870 (1982), at p. 836 Mr. Justice Roberts ssys; ”* * * it 

speaks as legislature, and its pronouncement has the foroe of a 
statute.” 

»La FertiAre. Tcalte ds la Jurisdiction Administrative et dss 
Reoours Oontentleux. pp. 6, par. 2 (1896)« 
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That denotes the difference between a government of law and a 
government of men» between a free goverxxment and one under 
which the oitlssens are not free. 

r)enlal of the Judicial review In taxation would set up autocracy 
In its worst form* applying the principles of a totalitarian govern¬ 
ment. It would amount to taxation by administrative Hat instead 
of by law. As taxation Is the power to destroy it would Indeed 
establlah a supreme omnipotent bureaucracy. This is equally true 
no matter what supposedly expert advice the tax administrator 
tabes before acting and no matter how full and free a hearing he, 
cr his subordinates of limited tenure, vouchsafe to the begging and 
complaining taxpayer. 

After all he, or his subordinates acting for the Qovemment, are 
virtually the defendants when the matter gets into court, and so 
far and to the extent that his action on either law or fact binds 
the court and limits the review, he becomes actor and judge in his 
own case. 

The dangerous ground which we are approaching is vividly set 
forth by Coleman Silbert In the January 1938 Georgetown Law 
Journal In an article entitled ‘‘Federal Taxation Ztemedles and the 
Doctrine of Sovereignty." At page 224 he mentions the recent sug¬ 
gestions of some legal writers that the remedies of all taxpayers be 
curtailed. This would be a calamity. The public should be aroused 
to the danger thus threatened, presumably in the name of fancied 
elllcienoy In government. 

No government could be described rightly as either efficient or 
honest which denies to Its citizens all legal remedy for the return 
of Illegally collected taxes. It Is admitted that believers In a 
totalitarian form of government would not concur In that state¬ 
ment. 

As the functions of government continue to Increase, and new 
forms of taxation multiply, the question of the judicial review of 
administrative action, and particularly the question of maintaining 
in their full Integrity the legal remedies to compel the return by 
government of iUegally collected taxes becomes of tremendous 
Importance in a government of law such as ours. 

The denial of a full.' adequate, and complete Judicial review of 
either questions of law or questions of fact in taxation coses be¬ 
comes more disastrous in Its effects upon the citizens of a free, 
democratic State as governmental functions continue to expand and 
multiply. 

The fact that under the doctrine of sovereignty the Government 
may bave the "power" to deny such relief to Its citizens is not a 
sound public reason for exercising such tyrannical power. It is 
hardly a question of policy or expkllency, as some seem to think. 
It seems to the writer to be a simple question of right and wrong. 

Mr Justice Story stated In effect in Cary v. Curtis that the most 
Important power of a free people Is that of levying taxes and duties; 
that if this power Is to rest simply with an executive functionary 
of the Government, who has discretionary powers from which there 
is no appeal to any judicial tribunal, then certainly there is no 
security whatsoever for the rights of citizens. Furthermore, if 
Oemgress can, within its constitutional authority, vest such arbi¬ 
trary power of interpretation In an executive functionary, there 
is hardly a limit to the scope of legislation which may give further 
such power to the executive department, even to the Executive 
himself. Certainly it was not the Intent of Congress to deprive 
the citizen of such an Important remedy and so leave him without 
any adequate protection. 

Justice Story points out further that in such a case the only 
place of appeal will be to the Secretary of the Tteasury. None of 
the rules of law will apply, and even though the Secretary acts in 
a fair and just manner, as he naturally would, there is nevertheless 
a usurpation of Judicial authority by the executive branch of the 
Government. In a sense one entire field of controversy will no 
longer be tried by the law courts, but rather be decided by a single 
man. And lastly, discounting all of the above, the question arises, 
can one man decide a problem so fraught with difficulties, and in 
which the line of demarcation between various articles and fabrics, 
for instance, is so fine and sometimes obscure? Certainly in such 
complicated matters a judicial inquiry is more fitting than the 
discretion one man. 

Justice Story stunmarlzes In his conclusion, that It is a known 
fact that the Secretary of the Treasury issues his instructions in 
detail to the various collectors of the customs setting out his 
Interpretation of the various revenue laws. Therefore, the right of 
appeal to the Secretary Is fruitless, as he has already made known 
his ideas and in the great majority of the eases the collectors 
follow his instructions In detail. Thus everyone knows In advance 
how the Secretary will decide. And since the Constitution looks 
to the courts for the interpretation of the laws, It Is Illogical now 
to rest that right in an executive officer. In the opinion of Justice 
Story, Cong3*ess never intended to pass any statute bv which the 
courts of the United States and the courts of the s^eral States 
should be excluded from all judicial power In the interpretation 
of the revenue laws, and substituted for these courts an executive 
functionary. This would in effect deprive the citizen of rights. 


9* Cary v. Curtis, 8 How. 236, 254, 256, 257 (1845). The details 
are given In the writer‘8 The United States Customs Oourt (1938), 
19 A. B. A. J. 388, 416; and Judicial Review In Customs ‘Taxation 
(1933), 26 Law. and Bank. 268. See also DtUma v. SiAwetl, 182 
U. 8. 1 (1901); and United States v. BoMesinger, 14 Fed. 682, 488 
(1882). 


prlvUegea, and liberties to which he is entitled under our system 
of government. 

Although what Justice Story had to say In the above opinion 
was filed as a dissent It became the law ^ declaratory action of 
Congress 36 days after its delivery. It Is the most forceful state¬ 
ment of the absolute necessity of an Independent Judicial review 
In taxation to be foimd anywhere. 

I5r. Frank J. Goodnow, former president of Columbia University 
and former president of Johns Hopkins University, also adds weight 
to the argument that the reviewing court must be independent of 
executive control If constitutional government is to be preserved; 

"We may say, then, that one of the fundamental principles of 
constitutional government, as seen in the law of modem European 
states Is: 

"First. The existence of judicial bodies Independent In tenure of 
the executive, which shall 

"Second. Apply the law regulating the relations of Individuals 
one with another—usually called the private law—by deciding the 
oases brought before them; and 

"Third. Shall apply in the same maner the law regulating the 
relations between officers of the government and private indi¬ 
viduals—usually called the public or administrative law. 

‘Whether a formal distinction is made between the private and 
the administrative law, and whether these two functions are dis¬ 
charged by the same courts, are matters of comparatively little Im¬ 
portance. The Important thing Is that the courts which have these 
powers shall be Independent of the executive. Without such Inde¬ 
pendence it may be said that constitutional government Is Im¬ 
possible."^ 

In conclusion, Woodrow Wilson In this lectures at Princeton 
stated the necessity of such an Independent judicial review in a 
fashion which seems to be a prophetic answer to the present-day 
advocates of an authoritarian, as distinguished from a constitu¬ 
tional, form of government.!® 

"A man is not free through representative assemblies; he Is free 
by hls own action, In his own dealings with the persons and powers 
about him, or he is not free at all. There Is no such thing as 
corporate liberty. Idberty belongs to the Individual, or It does not 
exist. And so the instrumentalities through which Individuals are 
afforded protection against the Injustice or the unwarranted exac¬ 
tions of government are central to the whole structure of a con¬ 
stitutional system. From the very outset In modern constitutional 
history until now it has invariably been recognized as one of the 
essentials of constitutional government that the individual should 
be provided with some tribunal to which he could resort with the 
confident expectation that he should find justice there, not only 
Justice as against ether individuals who have disregarded hls rights 
or sought to disregard them, but also justice against the govern¬ 
ment Itself, a perfect protection against all violations of law. Con¬ 
stitutional government Is par excellence a government of law." 


The Outlook in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1940 


ADDRESS BY PROF. WILBUR WHITE 

Mr. BHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
address by Prof. Wilbur White: 

Back In 1913 when William Miller published the first edition of 
hls book on the Ottoman Empire, he began It as follows: "The 
near eastern question may be defined as the problem of filling up 
the vacuum created by the gradual disappearance of the Turkish 
Empire from Europe.” Athough our current view of the near 
eastern question covers somewhat more territory than Turkey In 
Europe, the essential fact of the struggle for the distribution 
of the spoils of the "Sick Man" continues to be Iroportcmt. Mil¬ 
ler’s study was chiefly of the nineteenth century, beginning with 
the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji in 1774 when, as Bemadotte 
Sohmlt has put It, Turkey ‘‘made its bow on the stage of western 
European diplomacy." During the period that Miller covered two 
answers were provided to the question of what was to succeed the 
Ottoman Empire—answers which fotmd their way Into the title 
of another penetrating study, that by Hans Kohn, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1931 and caUed in the English translation. Nationalism 
and ImperlaUam in the Hither East. 

^Goodnow, Principles of Oonsiltutlonal Government (1st ecL, 
1916), 244. 

Wilson. ConsUtutlonal Oovenunent tn the United States (1st e<L» 
1908), 16, 17. 
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!ni9 itiisw«r ot the great poweni wae Unperiallfim. and few of the 
great states of IHirope failed to take advantage of Turkish decrefi- 
Itude to enlarge their respective emplree. in this policy of tm* 
perlalletlc land grabbing, friction occurred from time to time be¬ 
tween the gi^at powers, culminating occasionally in wars and 
threats of war. From the time of Napoleon throu^ to the World 
War the Near Bast periodically became a focus of imperlaUstlc 
conflict 

The subject peoples of the Turkish Empire, on the other hand, 
provided a second and very different answer to the near eastern 
qtiestlon. Their answer was that of nationalistic self-determina¬ 
tion, which, In turn, involved for them a series of conlliots. The 
first and most obvious was with the parent state. Another was a 
conflict between themselves in the settlement of their mutual 
boundaries. But equally Important was a third conflict which 
Involved their relations to the great powers whose own interests 
were projected into the area which the smaller groups had hoped 
would be their respective national domains. The total picture 
thus produced involved an amazing complexity of International 
ambition, with great powers set against great powers, small states 
set against small states, and a bewildering array of smaller states 
sponsored by great powers struggling against other great powers 
or small states backed by great powers. 

At the risk of putting undue emphasis on the historical back¬ 
ground, it may be well to review briefly certain objectives of the 
foreign policies of the states involved In the near eastern question 
to the extent that they became traditional. Such a one is the drive 
of Czarlst Russia for an Ice-free port which made Russia vitally 
Interested In the Black Sea. and access to the Mediterranean through 
the straits at Constantinople. The result has been recurring con¬ 
flict between Russia and Turkey, a conflict that was consistent 
though intermittent until 1917. Another power adjacent to the 
area and vitally Interested, particularly in the Balkans, was Austria- 
Hungary, which from time to time attempted to extend her power 
by occupation, annexation, and the acquisition of spheres of in¬ 
fluence in southern Europe. Prior to the World War this was 
greatly augmented by the Drang nach Osten of Germany and its 
challenging Berhn-to-Baghdad dream. 

Prance also had interests in the Near East, which Napoleon 
attempted to materialize, and although the French were for some 
time excluded from the area as far as possessions were concerned, 
their cultural influence has been strong even In countries other 
than Syria and the Lebanon, over which Prance was granted a man¬ 
date after the World War. Great Britain came into the picture by 
forcing Napoleon out of Egypt, and by a policy of guaranteeing that 
no other great power should detach the Arab sections of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. In 1882 the British occupied Egypt, having been 
drawn In to a considerable degree because of their Interest In the 
Suez Canal, toward which the British attitude went through more 
or less the same stages as Pope ascribes to man’s view on vice: 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
That to be bated needs but to be seen, 

Tet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.** 

After occupying Egypt, Britain extended her tntereste In the area 
(Aden was acquired In 1839), and she became the self-appointed 
protector of the small states bordering on the Persian Gulf and 
developed an oleoglnous Interest in Mesopotamia. Italy was a late¬ 
comer in Mediterranean imperialism, having been crowded out of 
Tunis by Prance in 1881, but she acquired Tripoli after the war 
with Turkey In 1912, which time also dated her occupation of the 
Dodekanese Islands off the southwest coast of Turkey. The comhi- 
natlon of these imperialistic policies was a contributing factor to 
the World War, in which Britain, France, Russia, and later Italy 
joined In checking the German-Austrian attempt to gain the 
hegemony of the Near Bast, 

During the same period the Balkan peoples had been struggling 
among themselves for the succession to the Ottoman domains, and, 
if one omits Macedonia, Independence had been achieved by the 
World War by all the Balkan states except Albania, which itself had 
acquired a degree of self-government. The peace conference fol¬ 
lowing the World War set up a new status quo In the area. In spite 
of the defection of Russia, the Allies had thwarted the designs of 
Germany and Austria. Austria and Hxmgary were cut dovm and 
separated, and Germany was put in a position In Which she could 
not soon repeat her threat to Anglo-French domination of the Near 
East. France was aided by the Little Skitente. Italy was given 
title to the Dodekanese Islands, and England and France were 
given control of certain of the Arab countries imder the new system 
of mandates. 

Since the World War the pattern of progress in the International 
relations in the Near Bast has apparently been more simple than 
it was In the century and a half before the war. No threat to the 
new status quo was observed on any* dangerous scale on the part 
of any great power for some 15 years. This obviated one of the 
main dangers of war which had been present during and immedi¬ 
ately after the nineteenth century, namely, that conflicting Im- 
perUUlsms would burst Into open flame. The second threat of con¬ 
flict. that between the subject people, did, however, continue, par. 
tloularly In the Balkans, and we find Bulg^irla eq>eelally maintain¬ 
ing what she ocmsidered legitimate territorial de ma n d s against aU 
of her neighbors. At the same time Hungary continued to press 
her olalms for Transylvania, which Rumania had acquired, and 
ftiiartA refused to reoc^gnlxe Rumania’s soqplsitton of Bessarabia. 
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Such trrldentiim was lem important in the Arab countries, and the 
inoblem of the Turkish boundaries, except for Alexandrett^ seemed 
not to be one which would produce conflict. The chief point of 
friction was that between the subject peoples and the great powers 
which held varying degrees of oveHordship over them. The smaR 
states demanded their Independence, and the process of acquiring 
that Independence resulted in rioting, unsettled conditions, and 
more or less bloodshed in Egypt, Iraq, Byrla. and Palestine. In the 
two decades which have followed the World War, however, the 
same general tendency which was followed In the BaXkans has been 
observable also in these Arab states, namely, In the direction of 
independence. Iraq was the first state to achieve this legal status, 
which she was granted In the treaty of 1030. Egypt followed by a 
similar procedure in 1035. The French have been more reluctant 
to grant this step to Syria and the Lebanon and have found numer¬ 
ous excuses for dividing the country and forestalling complete inde¬ 
pendence. Palestine also, due to a considerable degree to the fact 
that she bad two conflicting nationalities within her borders, has 
also been unable to achieve self-government. 

It may be, of course, argued that Iraq and Egypt do not have 
complete Independence. *rhat is quite often the case where such 
small states are within the sphere of Influence of great powers. 
Great Britain has been adept, however, at doing in these countries 
a thing which Is somewhat similar to that which she has done in 
the Dominions. She has not forced compliance to the strictest 
dependence upon the sovereign ties, but has rather granted the 
wishes of these other parts of the Empire, depending upon a com¬ 
munity of Interests to hold the sections dose to her. In Egypt and 
Iraq, of course, there were stipulations which varied from the 
dominion relationship in certain legal servitudes, such as the main¬ 
tenance of bases and the passage of troops. Britain has discovered, 
however, that by granting these small states the trappings of inde¬ 
pendence and by having them agree to grant her what she deems 
necessary for the sake of her imperial communications and eco¬ 
nomic good, and then setting the whole relationship up In the 
form of an alliance, both she and the small states have achieved 
a maximum of advantage from a relationship which they, hardly 
less than she, would desire to sever. France has not learned this 
lesson as rapidly or as well as Great Britain, but In Syria and the 
Lebanon she is, at least theoretically, committed to the principle 
of such action. The result has been what might be called a 
relaxing or decreasing imperialism on the part of Great Britain and 
France, which, if other factors had not intervened, might well 
have been expected 5 years ago to culminate in the relatively peace¬ 
ful acquisition of independence by the Arab peoples. 

This post-war tendency of slmpUflcatlon of the near eastern prob¬ 
lem has broken down in the last 5 years in the face of the tlireat 
of increasing imperialism on the part of certain other great powers. 
Italy’s acquisition of Ethiopia and her more or less unofficial 
claims, including not merely Sardinia and Tunisia but a share in 
the Suez Canal and rather vague aseertlons toward expansion in 
the eastern Mediterranean and in Africa, challenged the trend 
which had Involved merely a settlement of the question of future 
Independence between the subject peoples and the withdrawing Im¬ 
perialism of Greet Britain and France. The challenge was two- 
sided. The threat was recognized not merely by the Turks and 
the Balkan and Arab peoples, the last of which had no desire to 
jump out of the British or French frying pan Into an Italian fire; 
It challenged also the assumptions of Britain and France in regard 
to the post-war statiis quo In this area. The claims of Italy were 
presented up to the middle of this last year rather vociferously, 
and even recently they have been vaguely referred to as being 
still valid. Since 1038. howevei*. an even greater potential threat 
has come from Germany, who, in taking Czechoslovakia and apply¬ 
ing economic pressure throughout the Balkans, has been feared 
as an even more powerful example of Imperialism which desires to 
expand into the Near East. 

As we approach 1940 and attempt to project the lines of policy 
which have been observable in the recent past, a number of general 
plans which have operated previously comes into view. On the 
one hand, there Is a considerable amount of strength on behalf 
of the status quo. In the first place, most of the small states 
highly favor a continuation of the present set-up as opposed to the 
possibility of their being returned to a smaller deg^ of Inde¬ 
pendence by one or another of various great powers who have been 
developing, expanding, rather than relaxing i^lloles of imperlallEm. 
In the Balkans, except for Bulgaria, most of the strictly Balkan 
states are definitely opposed to any major revision. Hungary, 
which borders on the Balkan area, may be classed with Bulgaria 
as one of the two revisionist states In the Balkans which have 
such important territorial claims against their neighbors that 
they ml^t possibly view with some pleasure the forcing of their 
claims by some great power sponsor. Hungary and Bulgaria, how¬ 
ever, have been placed in the very painful dilemma of having to 
decide whether their revisionist claims are worth the price of 
the existence of their own governmental regimes Which would 
almost certainly be endangered by calling in the Nazis or the 
Soviets to help them establish their claims. Turkey and the Arab 
countries are essentially in the same position as the majority of 
the arnan states of the Balkans, and much prefer their own exist¬ 
ing positions to anything which might be offered by Germany or 
Russia, or even Italy. It is typical, for example, that criticism 
of Great Britain from Palestine has bean almost entdiely replaced 
by loyalty sixioe the war opened. 
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Not merely do the majority of these small states take a stand 
the status qtio independently; they have handed together in 
small-state groupings for their mxrtual defense. The Balkan states 
of Greece, Yngoelavia. and Bumanla have been tied to Turkey in 
the so-called Balkan IBntente since 1934. This group directed Its 
energies chiefly against expansion on the port of other Balkan 
states, mainly, of course, Bulgaria, and after Greece established 
the pzinclple that she would not necessarily be drawn into a war 
with Italy should Yugoslavia fight that state back In 1936, one 
can hardly predict to what extent the Balkan Entente would oper¬ 
ate against great powers, as. for example. Germany or Russia. 
Another grouping of the small states though on a nonaggression 
rather than a mutual-defense basis is that of the near eastern 
group—^Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan—set up by the treaty 
of July 8. 1937. 

Perhaps even more important in the defense of the status quo 
in the Near East Is the commitments of England and France to 
the small states In the area. Under a system of mandates, alli¬ 
ances, mutual-assistance pacts, and guaranties, the British and 
the French have committed themselves to the defense of a large 
number of the countries in the area. Great Britain has alliances 
with Iraq and Egypt, and the mandate over Palestine, and looks 
upon most of the Arabian Peninsula, except perhaps for the 
Yemen, where the Italians are interested, as her special sphere. 
France is mucL less well represented among the Arab states, but 
maintains a mandate over Syria and the Lebanon. More recently 
Britain and France have fxrrther committed themselves by the 
mutual assistance pact with Turkey of October 19 and even earlier 
guarantees extended to Greece and Rumania. While it may be 
doubted whether France and Great Britain would ever uphold 
these commitments to their largest interpretation, it is neverthe¬ 
less clear that in a number of these cases the French and British 
interests so closely parallel the interests of the small states that 
these great powers might well be willing to fight against an attack 
which would threaten to disturb their existing relations. One 
might question whether Britain and Prance would care to fight 
to maintain Rumanian control of Bessarabia, for example, should 
the Soviet Union advance across the Dniester River. But no less 
an authority than MaJ. George Fielding Eliot has Intimated that 
the British and French military offlclals might well be far from 
averse to forcing the Germans to fight on two fronts, which if this 
is the case, might definitely bring Britain and Prance into the 
Balkans to prevent German extension in that direction. 

Italy, within recent weeks, has had a change of heart, and after 
having acquired some of her alms In the Balkans by the acquisi¬ 
tion of Albania, now gives the appearance of favoring the status 
quo In that area insofar as she Is averse to seeing Russian power 
extend in that direction. Prom her pronouncements rather than 
from her commitments, which are chiefly on a basis of friendship 
and trade, Italy might well be expected to take more offense at 
Soviet expansion into the Balkans than Great Britain or France. 

On behalf of the change of the status quo there are similarly 
found Interests of both small states and large. Austria-Hungary 
as such Is out of the picture, but Hungary as recently as No¬ 
vember publicly claimed that she could take no part in the estab¬ 
lishment of a Balkan bloc barrier to either Germany or Russia 
unless certain of her long-standing claims, presumably chiefly 
those regarding Transylvania, were taken care of first, a point 
of view to which the Rumanian Government could not accede. 
Bulgaria, as has been almost always the case In the last 60 years, 
has revisionist claims, at present directed primarily against Ru¬ 
mania. perhaps to a slightly less degree against Greece, and to a 
minor extent against both Yugoslavia and Turkey. 

One of the most important questions in regard to this whole 
problem is the possibility that Hungary and Bulgaria might join 
some kind of a Balkan bloc, or, on the other hand, the danger 
that they will call In Germany or Russia to exploit a situation 
which they have long felt imjust. Both are aware of the danger 
of the importation of nazf-ism and the current variety of Commu¬ 
nism, but the problem Is, of course, being weighed very seriously 
in each country. Up until August it seemed the greatest threat 
came from Germany, who. in taking Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
had driven a wedge In the direction of the Balkan states. The 
German attack on Poland did not help matters from the point of 
view of the Balkan states, who well feared that they might be 
next in line, particularly Rumania. With the rapprochement be¬ 
tween Germany and Russia the Balkan peoples have been no 
more happy. A combination of those two states driving Into the 
Balkans would make a very serious change in the situation exist¬ 
ing in that area. The extent to which Russia has been acting 
against Germany rather than with her along the Baltic, however, 
has raised the question as to the degree of cooperation that might 
be expected In the Balkans from those states. There is no doubt 
that currently thoughts in the Near East have turned to Russia 
rather than to Germany, and the big question mark for the 
coming year in the International politics that area is, "What will 
the Russians do?" 

The essential question in regard to Russian foreign policy is 
this: Has it changed to such an extent so that it is, in spite of 
protestations of the past years, definitely committed to a policy 
of imperialism? Ixisofar as the Russians may be convinced of the 
necessity of their Baltic acquisitions as defensive against Ger¬ 
many, Russia may perhaps not be a true threat to the Balkans 
and the Near East. If, on the other hand, the longHrtanding 
Biisslan desire for an ice-free port and its concomitant objectives 


are dusted off and revivified by the OommunlstB, that Is an entirely 
different matter. 

At the beglnmng of this paper I mentioned in passing the 
long-time alms of the Ozars toward the south. If those are to be 
revived, no Balkan state is safe. Istanbul Is an important 
objective, as the control of the straits is practically as important 
as a frontage on the Black Sea. The Persian Gulf and the oil 
fields of Iraq and Iran also beckon, and, If not the sky, at least 
the southern seas are the limit of these ambitions. The moves 
on the near eastern chessboard have been extremely complicated, 
but the threat of Russia, or the possibility of the threat of Russia, 
seems at the close of 1939 to be the matter of largest importance for 
1940 In the Near East. 


Senator William E. Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OP CONNKCTIC5UT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think no more fitting poem 
has ever been written to characterize Senator Borah's life 
than that of Amos Bronson Alcott on Wendell Phillips: 

People’s Attorney, servant of the Right 1 
Pleader for all shades of the solar ray, 

Complexions dusky, yellow, red, or white; 

Hast only questioned, What will Duty say? 

And followed swiftly in her narrow way: 

Tipped is thy tongue with golden eloquence, 

All honeyed accents fall from off thy lips. 

Each eager listener his full measure sips. 

Yet runs to waste the sparkling opulence, 

The scorn of bigots, and the worldlng’s flout. 

If Time long held thy merit in suspense, 

Hastening repentant now, with pen devout, 

Impartial History dare not leave thee out. 

Dedication of Woodhaven Branch of Jamaica, N. Y., 
Postoffice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH. OF NEW YORK. AND 
PROGRAM OF CEREMONIES 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a speech I made at the dedication of a 
new Federal post-ofidce building at Woodhaven, N. Y., to¬ 
gether with the program of the ceremonies and certain small 
excerpts in connection therewith: 

Addrxss 8t Hok. Eugene J. Keogh, or New York 

Mr. Chairman, Postmaster Rosenquest. reverend clergy, invited 
guests, and friends, the drabness of the day should not, and I am 
sure will not, mar the joy that is properly yours on the occasion 
of the dedication of the new building for the Woodhaven Branch of 
the Jamaica Post Office. It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege for 
me to join with you this day. The beautiful building that from 
now on will serve this community Is one of which we may all be 
proud. Its construction and completion are a testimonial to the 
fine spirit of cooperation and assistance rendered by the high- 
ranking officials of the Post Office and Treasury Departments, under 
whose supervision public buildings, such as this, come, especially 
Postmaster General Farley and Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Purdum. Proper construction was assured when the contract 
was awarded to a builder of national reputation, Thomas G. Sper¬ 
ling A Co., of New York. 

I am sure that my distinguished predecessors, David J. O’Connell 
and Stephen A. Rudd, are looking down upon us today, sharing the 
gratification that comes only with the fruition of an idea. Their 
untiring efforts In your behalf have been brought to complete 
success and this occasion would Indeed be Incomplete If I, as their 
successor, were not publicly to acknowledge the untiring efforts 
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e t pi tt ded Ibgr mem m tbe paromotton dt thto inrojaet I. m pour 
bm bMa th^ beneficiary of tboee efforts. 

Item oom ma nlty la entitled to have tbeee more adequete 
ttles so tbat Pcaitinaater Boeenqireftt and ble faltum eoipe of poet- 
office employees, who dally come Into contact with more people 
than any other group, will the better be able and swifter to com¬ 
plete their appointed rotands. Theae quarters will. X know, toe a 
source of enoouragement to them, and I take this opportunity to 
assure tshem that any action I may take in thetr behalf or for their 
benefit I shall be most happy to take. 

This day should, too, In the history of Woodhaven, mark another 
milestone In the effec t iveness of publlosplrtted groups and Indi¬ 
viduals in instituting and completing movements designed to im¬ 
prove the public service, the civic welfare, and communal interests 
of all the people who reside in this nelghhorhoocL Theae civic and 
political groups were, I know, greatly aided by the fine helpfulness 
of the local newspapers, particularly the Iieader-Observer. the Chat, 
and Long Island Press. The leaders of these organisations have 
my deep appreciation for their counsel and advice during all the 
preliminaries leading up to this occasion. 1 should Indeed be 
happy to set forth their names to you, but to do so would be most 
difficult at this time. You know who they are, and their efforts 
and the results of their hard work are fittingly exhibited by this 
edifice which from this day on will stand as a permanent and 
silent witness to the fact that we are privileged to live under a 
representative democratic form of government, where the will and 
needs of the people are recognized and respected by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

This building was needed by Woodhaven, and Woodhaven has 
obtained It. My alnoere hope is that It will serve you people use¬ 
fully and efficiently for many years to come. 

May I extend to you my good wishes and assure you that, as 
your Representative, it has been an honor for me to work with you. 

DioiOATioir ExsaciBBa or Rkw Fbdbeal Post Omens BcmniNO, 
WoooHAvnK, N. Ym Januabt 13, 1940, Auspi ce s Allied Associa¬ 
tion OF Woodhaven 

omCERB 

Ron. Eugene J. Keogh. Member of Congress; Hon. Gilbert W. 
Roeenquest, postmaster at Jamaica, honorary chairmen. 

John Pasta, general chairman. 

Louis A. Liebs, Mrs. Emma V. Baxter, vice chairmen. 

Harry L. R. Clapp, treasurer. 

Thomas P. Ohlert, secretary. 

Mrs. Cornelius O. DeLoca, recording secretary. 

guests 

Hon. James A, Parley, Postmaster General. 

Hon. Ambrose O'Cozmell, Executive Assistant to the Postmaster 
General. 

Hon. Smith W. Purdum, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
Hon. Gilbert W. Rosenquest. postmaster at Jamaica, N. Y. 

Hon. Eugene J. Keogh. Member of Congress, Ninth District, 
New York. 

Hon. William B. Barry. Member of Congress. Second District, 
New York. 

Hon. George V. Harvey, president of the Borough of Queens. 
Hon. James A. Roe, representing Democratic organization of 
Queens. 

Hon. Warren B. Ashmead, representing Republican organlzatloa 
of Queens. 

Hon. Joseph P. Teagle, member of assembly, sixth district, 
Queens. 

Hon. John A. Perrll, member of assembly, fifth district. Queens, 
Hon. WUliaxn K. Conrad, member city council, Queens. 

Hon. James A. Burke, member city counoil. Queens. 

Hon. Gustav W. M. Wleboldt, Justice, court of special sessions. 
Fred W. Plderlt, chief banking examiner, bank department, 
State at New York. 

Hon. Edward K. Potter, assistant district attorney, Queens, 
Hon. H. W. Krogmann, assistant district attorney, Queens. 
Hon. Moses Symington, postmaster at Long Island City, N. Y. 
Kon. Joseph A. Doyle, postmaoter at Flushing, N. Y. 

Hon. Buphemis Fitter, postmaster at Far Rookaway, N. Y. 

X>r. Eugene A. Oolllgan, pteflldent, Hunter College. 

Ernest A. Tobin, superintendent of the post office at Woodhavem 
N. Y. 

Emil F. Kabus, superlntendexit the post office at Richmond 
Hill. N. Y. 

William A. Fox» superintendent of the poet ofltoe at Qeom Park, 
N. Y. 

Star Spangled Banner: Blanche Zuber. 

Flag raising and massing of cdonr: 

WoocUiaven Post, No. 118, AmerIcaB Legion. 

Whiting Post, No, 69, Veterans of Foreign Wars,. 

Woodhaven Post, No. 16, Catholic War Veterans. 

Richmond Hm Post, Jewish War Veterans. 

FMge of aBegiance: Boy Boouts of Amerlear>-Ralph B. Moore and 
a. WllUaito Wolber. Netghboniaod OammkeAanem Dlatzlat NO. & 
Invocation; Rabbi Aithur H. Haulander, Temple Beth Israel. 
Reamng of scripture: Rev. James F. Laughton, Woodhaven Baptist 
Dfafifreh. 

Remarks: John Pasta, general chai rm an. 


Ad dre s s ; Owen Keen, Chief Clerk, Post Office Department, repte- 
•enthaf the Pootmaiter General. 

Address: Alfred J. Ball, publisher of the Leader-Observer, speaking 
for Che oonEBBiiotty.. 

Music: BasMl of 8t. Thomas the Apoetle Roman catholle Church. 
Addiess: Him. Woman J. Kbooh, Member of Congress, Ninth District. 
Xntrodaetton at dlattiigulshed guests toy Thomas F. Thornton, Law 
Assistant to the Snirogate of Queens County. 

PTesentotlaKi of keys of new post ofltoe touUding by andiiteet to Hon. 
Gilbert W. Rosenquest. 

Benediction: The Right Reverend MoneigBor Metsger, 6t. Thomas 
the Apostle Roman Catholic Church. 

Amertea; Band of St. Thomas the Apostle Roman Catholic Church. 

ASSOCIATIONS PASTICIPATZNO 

American Legion, Woodhaven Post, No. IIB, axid Ladles' Auxiliary. 
Anti-Viaduct Association of Woodhaven and Ozone Park. 
Atlantic Avenue Improvement Association and Ladles’ Auxiliary. 
Boy Scouts of America, Queens Council. 

Catholic War Veterans, Woodhaven Post, No. 18, and Ladles' Aux¬ 
iliary. 

Catholic War Veterans, Queens County Chapter, and Ladles' Aux¬ 
iliary. 

Christ Congregational Church. 

Companions of Foresters of America. 

Congregational B'nal Israel of Woodhaven. 

Daughters of America, American Eagle Council, No. 60. 

Equity Taxpayers Association. 

Fathers' Club of Boy Scout Troop No. 26. 

Fifth Assembly District Independent Forum and lAdiee' Auxiliary, 
Forest Park Reformed Church. 

Emanuel Evangelical Reformed Church. 

Knights of Columbus, Woodhaven Council, No. 1866, and Laches' 
Auxiliary. 

Lions Club of Woodhaven. 

Mothers' Club of Public School No. 65. 

Woodhaven Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Parent-Teachers* Association of Public School No. 97. 

Queens Elaine Council, Foresters of America. 

Red Cross Auxiliary, Woodhaven Chapter. 

Round Table Club of Woodhaven. 

Shoard Moore Circle, Foresters of America. 

St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church. 

St. Thomas the Apostle Roman Catholic Church organizations. 
81 Luke's Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Union Course Civic Association. 

Woodhaven Baptist Church. 

Women’s Republican Association of Woodhaven. 

Women’s Woodhaven Democratic Club, Inc. 

Women’s Woodhaven Regular Democratic Club, Inc. 

Woodhaven Branch of the Queensboro Home for the Blind, Inc. 
Woodhaven Civic Association. 

Woodhaven Regular Democratic Club. 

Woodhaven Exempt Volunteer Firemen’s Association. 

Woodhaven Non-Partisan Association, Inc., and Ladles’ Auxiliary. 
Woodhaven Republican Assodatton. 

Yarmouth Regular Democratic Club of Woodhaven. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Whlttng Post, No. 59. 

COHMITTEZS 

Guests’ committee: Thomas F. Thornton, chairman: Fred George: 
Mrs. Lillian Leach: Miss Irene Doyle: Carlye L. H. Hutselman; 
William Burke; Mrs. IrexM Flier; John 8. Blegelaeh. Jr. 

Reception committee: Edwin C. Morach, cbalnnan; Joseph P. 
Teagle; Alfred J. Ball; Mrs. Margaret L. Fanning; Mrs. Claire L. 
Slegelack; Mrs. Helen Reid; James Pasta; John Lutz; Mrs. Mathilda 
Stute; Mrs. Mildred Klarman; Mrs. Cornelius G. X>eLoca; Edward J. 
McCarthy: Mrs. Anna Duer; Emil F. Katous; Edwin G. Phelps; Mrs. 
Agnes Corwin; Mrs. Bffle Worthylake; Mrs. Anna Nelke; Dr. Alfred J. 
Barbleri; Mrs. Sadie Gillen; Edward H. Potter. 

Decorations committiee: Harry L. Zachmann, chairman; Denis A. 
Hayes; Siting B. Burchell, Sr.; Mrs. Mae Thomson; Mrs. Mae Oroas; 
Miss Ruth Brdtmann. 

Parade committee: Harry F. Sullivan, chairman; Matthew T. 
Palmer; Clyde R. Hunt; Julius Friedman; Ralph B. Moore; Henry 
Garbe; Robert E. Harper; Mrs. Lydia Barker: Mrs. Julia Cheshire. 

Finance committee; John P. Rapp, chairman; Louis A. Llebs; B. C. 
Baun^arten; Mra Mary Rapp; Mra. Mary Barbach; Mrs. Margaret 
Brdtmann; Miss Margaret Lougtahn; Robert L. Thornton; Waiter T. 
Wagner. 

Publicity committee; J. Leonard Obrey, chairman; William F, 
Hyland; Mto. Ethel Burglund; Mrs. M. A. Baumgarten. 

Program commlttae: Joseph Honsa. chairman; Mra. Magdalen 
Broesler; Albert Green; Baipnond G. Pollard; Anthony A, Oarcfalo; 
William Wolber; William B. IiOhnnan; David Feiner. 


[From The Chat of January 18, 19401 
From farm land to one of the most thriving communities m the 
country has been the p r ogr ess of Woodhaven during the pas t 80 
years. This was stoeased by the speakers at the official dedication 
or the new post-offioe bffilcliBg In Woodhaven on Saturday after- 
rKWn. The speakers detailed too progress during this period. And 
dttfttig the progress the activities of Wbodhaven were moved from 
south of Atlentlc Avenue to the north side, it was stated. 

It was also emphasized that within easy walkingr distance of the 
new post-office building located on the west side of Forest Parkway 
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north of Jamaica Avenue there Is a line public library, a beautiful 
high school, an attractive bank building, and a well-constructed 
elementary school building. 

Owen l^en. chief clerk of the postal department, representing 
Postmaster General James A. Parley, said that business in the 
country is on an upward tfend. He based this statement, he said, 
on the steady increase in the revenues of the postal department. 

*'When the revenues in the postal department increase it means 
that business is getting better and this is, indeed, a very good thing 
for the country,*’ he teld. 

Callous to weather conditions, when a substantial community 
accomplishment is to be celebrated, more then 10,000 persons 
participated in the exercises. They stood on the damp ground, 
showing thorough Indllference to the Intermittent rain, so that they 
might view the parade and listen to what the speakers had to say. 

The parade, in which was represented 45 organizations, got under 
way shortly after 2 o’clock. ’The marchers were taken along Jamaica 
Avenue to Forest Parkway from Ninety-eighth Street to the music 
of several bands. The paraders were cheered all the way. They 
were framed by buildings that were btuded beneath Hags and bunt¬ 
ing for the occasion. It had been planned to hold the exercises 
outdoors, but this was deemed unwise, and so the committee, 
invited guests, and speakers moved into the new post-office building. 
Several hundred persons crowded into the building. The others 
had to remalm in the street in front of the building. ’This they did 
and listened to the addresses that came through loud speakers. 
The police arrangement, under the direction of Police Capt. Joeeph 
Hemley, of Richmond Hill precinct, was perfect. John Paste, chair¬ 
man of the general committee, was master of ceremonies. 

The program opened with the singing of The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner. This was followed by the flag raising and massing of colors 
by Woodhaven Post, American Legion; Whiting Post, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Woodhaven Post, Catholic War Veterans; and Rich¬ 
mond Hill Post, Jewish War Veterans. 'The pledge of allegiance 
was led by the Boy Scouts of America under the direction of Ralph 
B, Moore and O. William Wolber, neighborhood commissioners of 
district No. 8. 

The Invocation was pronounced by Rabbi Arthur H. Neulander, 
of Temple Beth Israel, of Richmond Hill; reading of Scripture by 
Rev. James F. Laughton, Woodhaven Baptist Church; remarks by 
Chairman Pasta; addresses by Owen Keen; Alfred J. Ball, publish 
and civic leader; Representative Eugene J. Keogh; introduction of 
distinguished guests by Thomas F. Thornton, law assistant to the 
StuTogate of Queens; presentation of the keys of the building by 
Martin Sperling, contractor, to Postmaster Gilbert W. Rosenqulst, of 
the Jamaica District; address by Postmaster Rosenquest; the offer¬ 
ing of benediction by the Right Reverend Monstgnor George A. 
Metzger, pastor of St. Thomas the Apostle Roman Catholic Church, 
and the singing of America. 

Following the exercises a reception was held In the home of 
Edwin C. Morsch. chairman of the reception committee, opposite 
the post office building. 

In his remarks Chairman Pasta said: 

“Some of you here today recall the time when this site upon 
which Is erected this magnificent post office building was farm 
land, cultivated by the pioneers of this community. Not very long 
ago we appropriately celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of Woodhaven’s birth. But this Is not the Woodhaven as It was 
then known—Woodhaven then lay south of the railroad tracks and 
there was located there some homes, a school, a church, an 
organization of volimteer firemen, some policemen, and a general 
store. I do not know whether there were any civic organizations 
then, but certainly there was a town meeting place, where in true 
American fashion, things important to the community were vigor¬ 
ously discussed. 

“The passing of these years witnessed many changes. Public- 
spirited residents, too numerous to mention, enlarged upon the 
town-hall gatherings and fought for and obtained many needed 
Improvements. The farms slowly disappeared; streets were opened, 
sewers laid, homes erected, inviting to this community people from 
East Now York, New Lots, Old Canarsle, and later the Bushwick 
section, Wllllamsburgh and Greenpolnt. Then came larger schools 
and more churches of varied denominations. On this very park¬ 
way a beautiful public library was erected: to the north, across the 
way, a fine bank building; Just south, the home of our newspaper, 
and a short distance to the west, and behind us a new high school. 
The post office of 1874 was located In the then Woodhaven Center. 
The new post office building of 1040 is located in the new Wood¬ 
haven Center.” 

Postmaster Rosenquest, after congratulating the civic organiza¬ 
tions in the community for their persistent campaign for the post- 
office building, called attention to the fact that the letter carriers 
and clerks who participated in the parade had finished their labors 
at noon but insisted on taking part in the exercises. 

“And for this splendid spirit 1 want to publicly thank them,*' 
he said. “They are a fine bunch of men whose aim is to create 
good fellowship and friendship wherever they go.” 

Referring to the post-office building, he said that Woodhaven is 
deserving of such a structure. 

“All that I ask of you, and t mean the residents and business¬ 
men In Woodhaven, is to purchase your postal needs right here 
in Woodhaven,'* he continued. “Dont go to Manhattan. XX>n*t 
come to Jamaica. Do your buying right hare. Show that you 
fully appreciate this gift,” 


Alfred J. Ball, in speaking in behalf of the community, paid his 
re^Mots to Robert 1. Harper, veteran civic worker in the oozh- 
munlty, for the many improvements he obtained for the district. 
At the request of Mr. Ball, Mr. Harper stood up and took a bow. 

Recognition of Services of American Civilians in 
the Construction of the Panama Canal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1940 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in my Judgment, one of 
the most meritorious bills on the House Calendar is H. R. 
1674, introduced by the distinguished Member from Florida 
[Mr. Peterson]. The measure has, for its purpose, the 
recognition by Congress of the invaluable services rendered 
by American civilians in the construction of the Panama 
Canal. It received the unanimously favorable report of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; and a 
companion bill (S. 1162) introduced in the Senate by Sena¬ 
tor Pepper, received the unanimously favorable report of the 
Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Some recital of the facts involved may be of interest. 
The construction of the Panama Canal—all things consid¬ 
ered—constituted the greatest industrial achievement of 
history. To the world at large the operation of this great 
waterway is of Incalculable importance and value, while as 
a national defense, economic and good-will asset of our own 
country, its worth is beyond all computation. Volumes have 
been written on the worths and significances Involved, and 
for present purposes, the merest reference to the subject 
is sufficient. 

Upon the completion of the Canal, early In 1914, a grateful 
people gave thought to the matter of expressing tangible 
appreciation and the according of due recognition to those 
who had striven and wrought so splendidly for their Nation, 
that is to say, to the fine body of Americans who, in a far-off, 
tropic, disease-infested land, had performed the seemingly 
impossible task of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific seas 
at the isthmus, thus, Indeed, “dividing the land that the world 
might be united.*’ Congress was duly impressed by this 
reaction of our people, and took partial steps to meet the 
situation. In 1915 it enacted a measure entitled “An act 
to provide for recognizing the services of certain officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Public Health Service for their services 
in connection with the construction of the Panama Canal, 
to extend to certain of such officers the thanks of Congress, 
and for other purposes.” Under its provisions (a) the 
thanks of Congress were extended to those officers of the 
Army and Navy who had served as members of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and who were then living, four Army 
officers and one Naval officer, because of their services In 
connection with the construction of the Canal, and authoriz¬ 
ing their advancement—which advancement promptly fol¬ 
lowed—in rank (major generals, two; brigadier generals, two; 
and rear admiral, one); (b) provided that the other officers 
of the Army and Navy who had been detailed for duty with 
the Isthmian Canal Commission on the Isthmus of Panama 
for more than 3 years shoidd be advanced one grade in rank 
upon retirement; and (c) authorized the advancement—and 
the advancements promptly followed—one grade each of all 
the officers of the Public Health Service who had been de¬ 
tailed for duty with the Isthmian Canal Commission for more 
than 3 years. 

In that measure, which became a law on March 4,1915, no 
provision was made whatsoever for reception, by extending 
the thanks of Congress or by according any material benefit, 
to any civilian official or emidoyee of the Isthmian Canal 
Commlssloa who had rendered on the Isthmus any services 
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in connection vith the buUdlng of the C wal, regardless of the 
fact timt American d^iUazis had thus served, and for more 
than 3 years, during the construction period which ran from 
Biay 4,1904, to March 31,1914; and this, too, notwithstand¬ 
ing that such civilians, in every branch of the work, frcsn i^e 
highest to the lowest, had rendered efficient service, and which 
was in all respects comparable to that rendered by those of 
the three governmental branches specifically singled out and 
honored by the provlBions of the cited act. ^ It is true that 
civilians largely predominated in the Canal work, but this 
does not affect In the least the principle involved. 

Thus it was that Congress practiced what has always been 
regarded as a gross discrimination against these civilians— 
American citizens, if you please—employed in this great en¬ 
terprise. However commendable may have been the services 
of those of the Army, Navy, and Public Health Service thus 
engaged, there has never been the slightest reason or Justlff- 
cation for singling out the Army, Navy, and Public Health 
officers for special recognition and reward, and the complete 
Ignoring of these civilians. Either none or all should have 
been the policy of Congress in dealing with the subject. Why 
make of the one and fowl of the other"? As a matter 
of fact—and a feature that is a strong factor in the equa¬ 
tion—during the first and most trying years of the construc¬ 
tion period—^from 1904 to 1907—the work was entirely in the 
hands of civilians. It was during that particular period that 
yellow fever pre^^ed and plague and malaria most fearful. 
The Army officers who became engaged in the construction 
work moved in during 1907, after the worst was over, so far 
as disease and insanitation were concerned. Colonel Oorgas, 
of the Army Medical Corps, In charge of sanitary work on the 
Isthmus, was practically the only Army officer there in the 
early days. 

Can it be said that the American civilians—officials, engi¬ 
neers, and others, performed their work less efficiently than 
did those of the three special services singled out for distinc¬ 
tive recognition and reward by Congress a quarter of a 
century ago? The answer is ‘'No," absolutely "No." Hie 
Judgment of all those who, by contact and experience, were 
in position to have an opinion on the subject, negatives the 
idea that the work of these civilians was in anywise inferior, 
or less entitled to distinction and reward than the compar¬ 
able work of those there engaged of the Army, Navy, and 
Public Health. Take, for instance, the testimony of General 
Qoethals himself, who served from 1907 to 1914 as chairman 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission and Chief Engineer, and 
whose services in these capacities have been signally honored 
at the hands of Congress. What did he say? Concerning 
the passage of the act of 1915—wherein he was distinctively 
honored and advanced in rank—in a letter to the Secretary 
of War, written on the 22d of January 1916, he said: 

It Is deemed unnecessary to set forth the Xeellng of injustice 
that was aroused in the organization hy the passage of this act 
[that of March 4, 1916, Army. Navy, and Public Health], because 
of Its discrimination against the large class of employees not 
fortunate enough to belong to any of the foregoing branches of 
the public service, but who toward the accomplishment of the 
goal had worked Just as faithfully as. In some Instances more 
loyally than, those who were specifically selected for rewards. That 
there was Just cause for this feeling cannot be questioned. This 
is the first instance where the thanks of Oongress have been 
extended to the leaders of any enterprise without Including all of 
those who were associated with It. The discrimination stands 
forth more glaringly when it is remembered that those detailed 
for duty on the Isthmus from the public services specified in the 
act, after the completion of their services here, are assigned to 
other posts of duty, and through retirement, are looked after by 
a paternal Government to the end of their days; whUe the civilian, 
alter having been out of touch with affairs in the community 
from which he came during his absence of 3 or more years, is 
dependent upon his own energy and effort to secure employment. 

In the organization that accomplished the result the work was 
so divided as to bring the service men In competition with the 
dvaians, and the latter can truthfully claim that they accomplished 
resultB Just as efficiently as, and In some Instances more efficiently 
than, the men who were selected for reward, and yet even In a 
blanket provision they are denied the recognition of Oongress. 

It has been as ser t ed that the service men had no choice but to 
dbey orders which detailed them to duty with the Commission, 
while the civilians came of their own volition. This assertion, as it 


relates to the service men. Is not founded on fact. With one exoStp- 
tlon, all of the Army and Navy officers—and the same la true of 
the Public Health Bervloe—^who received recognition were detailed 
only after they had been consulted and had expressed a wtlUngness 
to come. Furtharmare, they all received compensation In advance 
of that specified by law for the positions tiiey occupied in the 
Government aervloe, this compensation In some instances exceeding 
three times the amount they would have received had they per¬ 
formed in the Btates or elsewhere the same duty that they were 
called upon to perform on the Isthmus. The increases granted by 
the act In the oases referred to are very substantial, amoimtlng 
as high as fiO percent, which continues throughout the career of 
the officer affected. The privilege of retirement with advanced grade 
has been taken advantage of by several with great pecuniary gain. 
All of these facts are known to the olvlUans Who labored as zealously 
and Who received no reward. 

Note what General Goethals said about the voluntary and 
willing service of those of the Army, Navy, and Public Health 
forces who participated in this construction work. Only 
those of the three units went to the Isthmus who wished 
to go. In all truth their work on the Canal enterprise was 
as voluntary as was that of the American civilians thus 
engaged. Also, note what he thus said about the pay of 
those of the Indicated special services employed on the Isth¬ 
mus, and the benefits which would be received by them under 
the act of 1915. The statement will bear repetition: 

Furthermore, they all received compensation In advance of that 
specified by law for the positions they occupied in the Govern¬ 
ment service, this compensation in some instances exceeding three 
times the amount they would have received had they performed In 
the States or elsewhere the same duty that they were called upon 
to perform on the isthmus. The increases granted by the act in 
the cases referred to are very substantial, amounting as high as 
60 percent, which continue throughout the career of the officer 
affected. The privilege of retirement with advanced grade has 
been taken advantage of by several with great peouniary gain. All 
of these facts are known to the civilians who labored as zealously 
and who received no reward. 

What did former President Hieodore Roosevelt say on the 
same subject—the gross discrimination practiced by Con¬ 
gress in 1915 in singling out the Army, Navy, and Public 
Health officials and employees for special honors and re¬ 
wards, and in utterly ignoring the comparable claims of civil¬ 
ians? In commenting on the letter of General Goethals, 
Just quoted. Mr, Roosevelt, among other things, said: 

I most heartily endorse General Goethals* recommendation. As 
one who was Instrumental in getting this work under way and 
who has followed Its progress with deep Interest and keen satis¬ 
faction, I am greatly concerned In seeing proper recognition ac¬ 
corded to the civilian emplosrees. General Goethals has designated 
them as the real builders of the Canal. I sincerely trust that 
prompt action will be taken by Congress toward the early enact¬ 
ment of legislation to this end. 

To the same effect are the statements and recommenda¬ 
tions of Mr. John P. Stevens—^who Is yet living, after a Iom 
career as one of the Nation’s most outstanding engineers 
and executives. He was in charge of the Canal work from 
1905 to 1907 as chief engineer and part of the time as chair¬ 
man of the Isthmian Canal Commission. In a letter urging 
enactment of this legislation, written to Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark, chairman of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, dated April 2, 1938, Mr. Stevens, among 
other things, said: 

I have the honor to address you In regard to Senate bill 3621, 
which was referred to your committee on March 7, 1938, after 
two readings. 

This bill, If enacted Into law, would confer well-earned recog¬ 
nition upon the first civil employees of the Panama Canal Com¬ 
mission, who, by their loyalty and IntelUgenoe, especially at the 
Inception of the Canal In 1906, made the successful work possible 
when tropical diseases were a menace to Americans and some of 
them went on to early graves In canylng out the tasks assigned 
them. 

After the completion of the Canal, the officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marines, Hospltid, and Public Health Service, who had— 
under orders, of course—served 3 years on Canal work, by a law 
passed by Oongress were given the privilege of retiring at any 
time after the passage of the act at one grade higher than the 
one they had previously enjoyed. Such retirement granted them 
three-quarters pay of the retirement grade, this to continue during 
the remainder of their lives. The act also expressed the thanks 
of Congress for their servtoes on the Isthmus. 

As the writer was chief engineer of the Isthmian Canal Com¬ 
mission during the 2 years Included in 1906-7, while the 
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plans for the Canal were being formulated (and adopted by Con¬ 
gress) , the organleatlon for construction made, the working force 
both white and colored brought to the Isthmus, the construction 
plant, the necessary arrangements for housing and feeding the 
employees made, and the real successful construction begxm. not 
only In general but almost to the last detail. AH of these ar¬ 
rangements were continued in their original shape until the 
completion of the Canal. 

The writer justly claims, and such claim can easily be verified* 
that, owing to his intimate connection and supervision In elTeot- 
Ing ail these necessary measmes. he was and Is in a better position 
that any other man to know that the great and most important 
part of the success of the construction of the Panama Canal was 
due to the wonderful work of these early employees. It would be 
only simple justice if they were gi'anted similar recognition to 
that which was granted by Congress to the Army. Navy, and other 
branches of United States service. 

The writer will add that, If Senate bUl S621 becomes a law, he 
wUl personally In no way be financiaUy benefited as his term of 
service was less than the prescribed 3 years. 

Mr. Stevens performed a great and indispensable service 
In connection with building the Canal. Yet, for the sole 
reason that he is a civilian, he has never received even the 
thanks of Congress, though, just after the Canal's com¬ 
pletion such thanks were accorded to the Army and Navy 
members of the Commission, and more tangible rewards were 
bestowed on them and on the others of the Army, Navy, 
and Public Health Service, as already pointed out. What 
Justification was there for the action of Congress there and 
then, and what justification can be offered for the continued 
like action, in failing and refusing to extend its thanks, 
or any special benefit, to a solitary civilian, high or low, 
who was engaged In the construction of this great work? 

Why the discrimination against civilians? Did they belong 
to a different order of American citizens? Has Congress so 
regarded them? Congress, made up of civilians, is always 
delighted to heap honors on those of the Army, Navy, and 
other life-tenure public agencies, who worthily serve the 
Government, but seems loath, if not altogether averse, to 
the bestowal of like honor and reward upon civilians who 
perform like service. Why do civilians in Congress accord 
such discriminatory treatment to civilians out of Congress? 
Is not all this class distinction with a vengeance? It is, to 
say the least, a strange psychology. Possibly, some answer 
is to be found in the fact that the special services of the 
Government are always organized and articulate; whereas 
this can hardly be true of such civilians who have passed 
out of the public service. They are scattered and unor¬ 
ganized; and, in consequence, too often it is the case that 
due recognition and reward, amply earned by the standards 
of service and precedent, are not accorded them. The more 
reason, therefore, why this Congress, in this particular situa¬ 
tion, should act promptly and favorably. 

The pending measure (H. R. 1674) proposes, in some de¬ 
gree, to remove the discrimination practiced against these 
loyal, deserving civilians more than a quarter of a century ago; 
that is to say, to remove that discrimination so far as those 
yet surviving are concerned. The majority of these civilians 
have passed to their final account; and they died with the 
bitter fact in their minds that they were the victims of a 
gross Injustice. Those who yet live, cannot hope to live 
much longer. The mortality rate among them increases 
month by month, and year by year. This measure, if en¬ 
acted, will extend the thanks of Congress to all the civilians 
who were engaged in the construction, operation, sanita¬ 
tion, and government of the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zk>ne during the construction period of the Panama Canal, 
from May 4, 1904, to March 31, 1914, These thanks will 
thus be accorded to all these civilians, living or dead, but 
much good will they do the latter! For those yet surviving, 
the bill provides for benefits to be paid to such of them as 
served in such construction services on the Isthmus for 3 
years or more. The 8-year period was named because In the 
act of 1916, the special-service men below the rank of member 
on the Isthmian Canal Commission, who had that length of 
employment on the Canal enterprise on the Isthmus, were 


made beneficiaries under the measure's provisions. The 
benefits provided for In the pending legislation take the 
tom of payments* ranging from 40 to 60 percent of the basic 
pay of the proposed beneficiaries, based on the length of 
their respective construction period employments. 

Full hearings were had on the House and Senate bills, 
and the Justice of their provisions fully established. In this 
connection it was brought out that many of these—^now old 
civilians—were in great need; that the average age of the 
survivors Is between 60 and 70 years; that about 4,000 would 
have been bensfleiaries had such legislation been enacted 
upon the completion of the Canal (1914); that less than 
1,500 would now be beneficiaries if enactment is made with¬ 
out further delay. It was also brought out that fully 90 
percent of these civilians yet surviving received salaries and 
compensation of less than $2,000 per year during the con¬ 
struction period; that less than 8 percent received salaries 
and compensation of more than $2,000 a year; and that less 
than 2 percent received salaries or compensation of more 
than $3,000 a year. For the most part, those who received 
compensation of more than $2,000 a year were of mature age 
when they rendered their Isthmian service, and there are but 
few of them yet living, and they of advanced years. Thus, if 
the proposed benefits are accorded, they caimot long con¬ 
tinue, and within a comparatively short time they will in¬ 
evitably cease. 

If it be argued that because so many years have passed since 
the completion of the Canal, nothing should now be done to 
remove the Indicated discrimination, with some substantial 
recognition of these survivors, a sufficient answer is that a 
belated act of justice is better than no act at all. Moreover, 
it ill becomes a great republic to plead limitation on any obli¬ 
gation of duty or gratitude. True, such legislation should 
have been enacted in 1915—at the same time that for the 
benefit of the special services wa$ enacted; but it was not 
then nor since enacted. Let us, therefore, who are now in 
this Congress rectify, as far as we can, the wrong of a quarter 
of a century ago. While there was a bill introduced in the 
House and Senate in 1916 having for its purpose the according 
to these civilians certain benefits of a pecuniary character— 
where there had been 3 years or more of Isthmian construc¬ 
tion service—nothing came of it. It was recognized at 
that time that such legislation should be enacted; but the fact 
that these proposed beneficiaries were scattered all over the 
United States, and were unorganized, and inarticulate, to¬ 
gether with the waging of the World War, operated, no doubt, 
to prevent favorable congressional action; and thereupon the 
idea slept until recently. Be the causes of honaction what 
they may. Congress now has the opportunity to correct. In 
some measure, at least, and as to the surviving minority 
affected, the gross favoritism practiced years ago, and to ac¬ 
cord, in a moderate way, much-needed benefits. These pro¬ 
posed beneficiaries constituted a generation ago in the fevered 
Tropics a part of the greatest Industrial army ever assembled, 
and they performed for their country and for humanity— 
for all the world and for all posterity—a work of unprece-J 
dented character. The opportunity which is now ours to 
enact this legislation should be gladly availed of. 

The fact that there were so many more civilians than of the 
special services already mentionedr—Army, Navy, and Public 
Health—engaged in the construction activities of the Canal 
does not affect In the least the vital principle Involved. That 
principle Is exactly the same; what was fair for one class is 
fair for the other. As a matter of fact, if discrimination was 
to be practiced, it would have been more Just for it to have 
been practiced in favor of the civilians. The special services 
had life tenure of place, as it was; they were not thrown out 
of employment by reason of the completion of the Canal, as 
were cdl the civillaiis, except those covered into the permanent 
organization of the Canal, for its operation, and at increased 
compensation over that paid in the construction period. But 
these civilians who found themselves out of empbyment when 
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^ ecmstructioti period terminated had to return to the 
tJnlted States. Th^ were out of touch with oonditiotus In the 
States; those In railroad work on the Isthmus lost all their 
seniority rights back home, and all had to start life over again 
upon their return, with all the hardships and disadvantages 
the situation Inevitably presented. Had the proposed act of 
1916 lor their benefit been passed, their condition would have 
been made somewhat easier. That measure would have pro¬ 
vided that each such civilian who had served on the Isthmus 
during the construction period should receive—^where the 
service had been 3 years or mora--the equivalent of 2 months* 
salary for each year of such service. Being civilians, they 
could not be advanced in rank or grade and permitted to 
retire, as had been provided for special services covered by the 
act of 1915. The privileges of the act of 1915 were of a dis¬ 
tinct pecuniary benefit, and its beneficiaries not only received 
the advance-ln-rank benefits but most of them promptly 
retired at the advanced ranks conferred, and were able to capi¬ 
talize all this in entering upon remunerative employments 
and connections in private life. Thus it was that the proposed 
legislation for these civilians in 1916 carried the provisions 
Just named. 

Now, a word as to the cost involved, If the pending legis¬ 
lation Is enacted. While the matter of cost cannot affect 
the vital justice at stake, yet the total outlay should prove 
a reasonable one. It should not now run, at the outset, 
more than a million dollars a year (and some, in very good 
position to estimate it. say that It should not exceed $760,000 
a year). The initial figure, whether one million or less, will 
diminish in a constantly Increasing rate, because of the 
ever-increasing mortality of the beneficiaries; and, within 
a few years, the outlay will altogether cease. 

What therefore is the situation presented? The Army, 
Navy, and Public Health officials and employees connected 
with the construction work of the Canal were liberally rec¬ 
ognized and specially rewarded by the act of 1915; a con¬ 
siderable number of civilians—^perhaps something like a 
thousand—^were covered into the permanent organization of 
the Canal, after its completion, and at substantially ad¬ 
vanced pay, and congress some years ago enacted a liberal 
retirement act for their benefit and in addition provided 
that each of them who had served 3 years or more In the 
construction period should receive $3 a month for every 
month of construction-period service; and as to certain 
other civilians who later served In the Government’s Alas¬ 
kan service and who had 3 years of construction service on 
the Canal, Congress enacted a measure giving them $3 a 
month for that construction service. All those covered into 
the permanent organization of the Canal would have to be 
deducted from the estimated 4,000 civilians who, as already 
indicated, would have been eligible for the benefits of the 
pending measure had it been enacted at the completion of 
the Canal; and this is true, also, of those of the Alaskan 
service, Just stated. This leaves of the entire construction 
forces of the Canal only those civilians left after the deduc¬ 
tions Just noted have been made—and, perhaps, some who 
returned to the United States and have since served in civil- 
service employments, with retirement benefits accruing— 
who have not received any specific benefits because of their 
service of 3 years or more in the work of building the Canal. 

Much more could be said by way of proving the Justice of 
the pending legislation; but this should be enough. Let us 
do our duty—^though it be at such long last—and act so as, 
measurably, at least, to remove the old, old discrimination 
against these surviving civilians who served their Nation so 
honorably and so well a generation ago. This bill, based on 
equity and Justice, and removing a discrimination that has 
existed for many years« i^ould be enacted into law this 
session. 
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NONPARTISAN RADIO FORUM OF THS AMBRIOAN GOOD 
OOVBRNMENT SOCIETY 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include therein the addresses delivered 
over the blue network of the National Broadcasting Co., start¬ 
ing at 10 p. m. Wednesday evening, January 31, 1940, on the 
Nonpartisan Radio Forum of the American Good Government 
Society, by two colleagues, the president of that society, and 
myself. 

Good Tariff Fekgbs Maks Good NsiaRBORS 

The Announcer. The National Broadcasting Co. presents a dls« 
cussion ot the reciprocal-trade agreements under the auspices ot the 
American Good Government Society, of Washington, D. C., featuring 
Senator Alva B. Adams, Democrat, of CX)lorado; Congressman Karl 
Mundt, Republican, of South Dakota: Congressman Homer D. 
Angell, Republican, of Oregon: and Richard A. Staderman, non¬ 
partisan, of New York, president of the society, who is presiding at 
this discussion. Mr. Staderman. 

Mr. Staderman. Thank you, Br 3 rBon Rash. Our appreciation to 
N. B. C., to the local stations, and to N. B. C.'s Kenneth Berkeley for 
this coast-to-coast hook-up. 

It has been said that the price of liberty Is eternal vigilance. 
Today we have an ever-growing army of little would-be gods In the 
Federal Government who tell you and your neighbor, “Do this or 
do that, or else we will crack down." One of the worst crack-downs 
has been on the farmers, workers, and businessmen, who thought 
we had decent tariffs to protect us from Inferior Imported products 
of foreign sweatshops and peon labor. 

Suddenly these citizens have awakened to find that a handful of 
bureaucrats whom the people never even elected have had a star- 
chamber. secret meeting, and traded away our tariff birthright for a 
mess of Imported canned beef mixed with entangling alliances and 
international power politics. 

The worst of it Is that if you have your farm or your business or 
your Job ruined by a tariff reduction, you are practically denied 
your constitutional right to Justice. In the case of Hampton v. 
United States (276 U. 8. 394), the Supreme Court rendered a very 
unconvincing opinion based upon what Congress had Inaccurately 
assumed to be fact. In this decision the Court upheld the limited 
amount of tariff Juggling which Congress had delegated to the 
Tariff Commission. Long before there was a Reciprocal TTade 
Agraement Act the late constitutional authority, James M. Beck, 
with remarkable foresight cited this Court's opinion as “a very fate¬ 
ful one In Influencing further unconstitutional delegation of power 
by Congress," which "may yet prove the 'wooden horse’ whereby 
the citadel of the Constitution will be taken." 

Prior to the Trade Agreements Act. a party Injured by a change 
In a duty by the Tariff Commission was allowed under section 616 
(b) of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act to carry his complaint through 
the Customs Court and the Customs Appeals Court and even obtain 
review by certiorari from the Supreme Court. The Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act denies the right to make such appeals from a duty 
changed in any trade agreement. 

Under the rule established in the case of MassachusetU v. Mellon 
(262 U. 8. 447). a person adversely affected by a tariff reduction 
would have to prove, flrst, that the statute was unconstitutional, 
and, second, that its application had caused him actual loss. The 
proving of loss as a result of a tariff reduction has been rendered 
well-night Impossible under the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Louisiana v. McAdoo (284 U. 6. 627), where It was held that pro¬ 
duction of a given commodliy does not necessarily give a party 
cause for legal action to prevent continuance of the reduction in 
tariff protection. 

In its denial of the rights of the Individual to ^peal from the 
decisions of administrative authorities the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act Is open to all the general orltldsms leveled at Federal 
agencies by the American Bar Association as reasons for the need of 
enacting the L^an-Walter administrative law blU, which the bar 
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sponsored. Tte administrative law blU does not Include the Stete 
Department in Its excellent omreotlve provisions, hence the trade- 
agreements situation needs specUlo correction by the Congress, 
which should never in the first place have exceeded its constitu¬ 
tional authority by delegating the tarlll-fixing power to any Fed¬ 
eral agency, insult is added to Injury to fhrther deny aggrieved 
citizens the right to obtain redress through taking the matter into 
the courts. 

Coupled with these Indictments of the trade agreements from the 
fundamental constitutional standpoint, we find numerous other 
reasons why they should not be continued in their present form. 
A study of the past 150 years shows that Britain under free trade 
had several times as many years of warfare as did our own United 
States under what were at least partly protective tariffs most of the 
time. Prom the purely economic standpoint we find the national 
income of all the people in the United States rising steadily year 
after year for the 10-year period following the Dingley higher tariff 
of 1897 and for the 7-year period following the Fordney-McCumber 
higher tariff of 1922—^facts which cannot be disputed by Secretary 
Hull and other advocates of the agreements. 

The agreements are administrative absolutism at its worst, en- 
dangerlxig the peace of the United States as well as the livelihood 
of millions of farmers, businessmen, and workers. In the name of 
simple fairness and honesty the trade-agreements program must 
not be renewed in its present form. 

As our first guest speaker, we have the privilege of presenting a 
man who is known in his own State and in the entire United 
States as an outstanding authority on the economic, financial, and 
governmental problems of our Nation. We of the American Good 
Government Society take great pleasure in presenting Senator 
Alva B. Adams, Democrat, of Colorado. Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Staderman. 

RXCIPROCAL-TRADB AOR XE MX W TS 

The founders of the Constitution in accord with the lessons 
learned from English history, reinforced by the American Revolu¬ 
tion against an English‘King, who attempted to deny to the colon¬ 
ists the rights which English citizens had won, placed the power 
of taxation in the Congress. The establishment of tariffs in an 
exercise of the taxing power. In Congress and in Congress alone 
Is vested under the Constitution the power to establish tariffs. 

All the powers which the executive department exercises In the 
making of so-called reciprocal-trade agreements come to It by 
delegation from Congress. Every change in a tariff rate Is an 
amendment of a law. The 22 trade agreements which have been 
entered into, if valid, have amended acts of Congress many hun¬ 
dreds of times. 

It is an accepted principle of law that Congress can delegate 
power to administer a law In accord with standards or rules set 
up by It but not delegate power to enact legislation. 

The former fiexible tariff act authorized the President to make 
changes in tariff rates to equalize the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad. While often a difficult 
rule to apply, yet It was an understandable and applicable rule 
or standard. The law was declared by Congress, its administra¬ 
tion only was left to the Executive. 

The reciprocal trade agreement law gives no practicable rule or 
standard by which changes in any tariff rate can be determined. 
In effect, this law declares that the President may enter into 
foreign-trade agreements changing existing duties whenever he 
decides that such changes will expand foreign markets or be of 
domestic advantage. The decision as to the making and the 
details of trade agreements are left to his uncontrolled discretion. 

The only limit on the President in this act is that he may not 
increase or decrease any duty by more than 50 percent. Under 
this act 22 agreements have been entered into changing the tariff 
rates on over 1,000 items. 

The act provides that If In any trade agreement a change is 
made in the tariff on any Item the same change in rate shall 
apply to all foreign countries. 

Thus a reciprocal-trade agreement with one country where 
tariff-rate concessions by us are compensated by tariff concessions 
from such other nation produces tariff concessions to other 
countries which are not reciprocal or in any way compensated. 
Such policy seems of doubtful fairness, both to producers in the 
United States who are affected by the reductions in tariff, and to 
the country which has made concessions in exchange for the 
reductions in rate upon its products. 

So far as I am advised, every change in tariff rates upon the 
more than 1,000 commodities affects has been a reduction. 
Every reduction involves a lessening of our customs income and 
may bring competition to American products and American labor 
frozn products of lands with lower living standards. 

It is, of course, the hope that the lowering of foreign tariffs will 
afford markets for increased American production. This is probably 
true but it is little consolation to an industry and Its employees 
that is crippled or destroyed by the foreign competition admitted 
by the trade agreement that some other indust^ in some other 
section of the country Is prbfltlhg by the trade agreements. 

The Industries and, indeed, the economic life and prosperity of 
many sections of the United States may be promoted or destroyed 
by favorable or unfavorable tariff legislation. 

It has been the constant effort and desire of our citizens to main¬ 
tain and, if possible, to raise American standards of living. As a 
result of the better wages paid our workmen, the shorter hours of 
labor, and better working conditions it is not possible for Industry 


In the united states to produce goods as cheaply as tn countries wttB 
lower wages, longer working hours, and inferior living and working 
conditions. For the purpose of protecting American industry from 
destructive competition from importation of products of cheap labor, 
tariff laws have been enacted by the Ck)ngreas. Whatever may be 
the defects In our tariff legislation It has been enacted In a consti¬ 
tutional way. The representatives from every section has not only 
been heard but have had a vote. Tariff laws enacted by Oongreas 
give first consideration to domestio Industry and commerce. Con¬ 
gress may underestimate the value of foreign trade, but It is far 
wiser to overvalue domestic than to overvalue foreign trade. The 
advocates of the reciprocal-trade laws have not only overestimated 
the value and Importance of foreign trade but have also greatly 
overestimated the benefits received by the United States from the 
trade agreecoents. Many gains In the economic life of our country 
due to the general Improvement In conditions have been ascribed 
to the effect of the reciprocal-trade agreements. 

Of course, when the United States enters into a trade agreement, 
concessions must be given as well as received. There are and can 
be no agreements under which we receive all the benefits. 

The articles upon which the foreign nations seek and secure 
reductions are frequently also produced In our country. In many 
instances the trade agreements have reduced duties on foreign 
products coming in direct competition with American products. 

Let me Illustrate from the experience of my own State, 
Colorado; 

One of our more Important Industries is cattle raising. The 
reciprocal agreement with Canada lowers the duty on cattle. We 
are told that the number which can be imported is limited to 
225,000 head of one weight and 100.000 head of the other Upon 
which a reduction Is made. We are told that we have not been 
hurt, that the number coming in under the lowered tariff is but 
a small percentage of the American consumption. Unless the law 
of supply and demand has been repealed by the negotiators of 
the treaties, every animal added to the supply without a corre¬ 
sponding addition to the demand inevitably tends to lower the 
price which the producer would otherwise receive. Naturally, the 
Canadian shipper will send in his cattle when prices are favorable 
and leave the market to the American producer when prices are 
low. 

Beet sugar Is one of the chief agricultural crops of many west¬ 
ern States. By a trade agreement with Cuba the tariff was 
lowered from $1.50 per hundredweight to 90 cents. Even though 
there are quota limitations the natural result is to lower sugar 
prices in the United States. Moreover, the agreement requires 
the United States to fix quotas on its sugar production in order 
to maintain quotas on Cuban importations. 

Colorado is a great producer of potatoes. The Canadian agree¬ 
ment lowers the duty on potatoes. 

Colorado produces many sheep and much wool. The British 
trade agreement reduces the tariff on certain woolen fabrics. 
These fabrics will now replace American fabrics made of American 
wool to the detriment of the American producer of sheep and 
wool. Furthermore, unemployment in the woolen mills will ensue 
to the extent of the replacement. 

The producing of cattle and sheep provide a market for a large 
amoimt of feed crops which will be lessened by the Importation 
of Canadian cattle to the detriment of American farmers. 

There have naturally been some benefits derived from 22 trade 
agreements, but so far as Colorado and the West are concerned 
these benefits are small In comparison with the detriment. 

Only recently the West was threatened with reductions in tariffs 
on some of its other chief agricultural and mineral products. 

That the President, In whom the authority is vested, and Secre¬ 
tary Hull, of the highest integrity and courage, by whom the au¬ 
thority is in fact exercised, are conscientious in endeavoring to 
promote the welfare of the United States In making these agree¬ 
ments is, of course, beyond question. 

My criticism is not of those who administer the law but of the 
law itself which takes from the elected representatives of the voters 
their constitutional duty and powers and makes one man an abso¬ 
lute dictator of the economic welfare of American agriculture and 
of almost every important Industry. 

Today the power may be used with Judgment and produce on 
the whole good results: tomorrow it may be so applied as to bring 
disaster. The welfare of American Industry should not depend on 
the decision or the life of one man. Who knows into whose hands 
the Executive power may go in future years? Who knows what eco¬ 
nomic or political theories will dominate the Executive Office to¬ 
morrow? Regardless of changes in the Executive, the Congress 
today does and tomorrow will represent aU sections of the country 
and all groups and interests. No individual no matter how many 
aides or assistants he may employ can have the grasp of national 
interests and problems possessed by Conness composed as It is of 
representative men from every section of the land in constant touch 
With every group and interest. It probably will be less efficient than 
a wise and benevtfient dictator, but In its cumbrous way It will 
safeguard the rights and welfare of all parts of the counti^. The 
history of the past and the events of today confirm the wisdom of 
vesting the power of lev 3 dng taxes and spending the people's money 
in a representative assembly. 

There is, therefore, Involved In the reciprocal-trade law an issue 
of greater importance than the more changing of tariffs. It In¬ 
volves our faith In some of the great fundamentals of our Govern¬ 
ment. The Constitution placed the exclusive power to levy taxes 
and determine tax poUcias In the Oongreas. The Constitution pro- 
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vided that revenue blUs shall originate in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The Constitution requires all treaties to be ratified by the 
Benate. 

Reciprocal-trade agreements are an exercise of the taxing powers. 
They are revenue bills. They are, moreover, definite binding agree¬ 
ments with foreign nations affecting for a fixed time the commercial 
relations of the citizens of the respective countries. They amend 
existing law and become the supreme law of the land. They are 
treaties. 

The reciprocal trade agreement law, therefore, offends against 
three fundamental provisions of our Federal Constitution. 

The blame for this law rests not upon the President nor upon 
Secretary Hull, v/ho are but endeavoring to carry out the law 
enacted by the Congress. Whatever blame there is rests upon 
Congress. It is not a case of usurpation but of abdication. 

However, criticism may Justly be made of those in the executive 
department who insist that this unconstitutional grant shall be 
renewed and declare that If the agreements are to be subject to 
Senate rotlflcatlon, disaster will follow and the foreign-trade struc¬ 
ture of the United States will be ruined. 

I believe In the policy of reciprocal-trade negotiations between 
nations. I recognize that Congress is not the agency to conduct 
such negotiations but, as under the Constitution the authority of 
the Executive to conduct negotiations is derived from the Congress, 
the Executive should both as a matter of duty and of choice refer 
Its completed work back to the Congress for approval or rejection. 

The Senate upon the submission to it of an agreement woiild 
not have open to it an opportunity to amend individual items of 
the agreements. Its duty, as in the case of other treaties, would 
be to approve or reject the agreement as a whole. 

Opposition to referring back for ratification to the Senate their 
work is either a reflection on the Senate or the assumption of a 
very great superiority on the part of the negotiators. In making 
these agreements the Executive according to its own theory acts 
solely under congressional authority and in accord with rules laid 
down by the Congress. Why should an agent be so reluctant to 
report to his principal what he has done under his authority? 
What would we think of an attorney who was unwilling to report 
back to his client what he had done with his business? And what 
would a client think of a lawyer who was unwilling to account to 
him or to submit his work for the client’s approval? If they fear 
to submit their agreements to the Benate they should not make 
them. If they are for the good of the country, the Senate will 
ratify them; if they are not, they should not be ratified. 

I now return the microphone to Mr. Staderman. 

Mr. Staderman. Thank you, Senator Adams, for yotir enlightening 
and stimulating talk. We heartily agree that Congress should have 
the last word on all tariff matters. 

As the next distinguished guest of the American Good Govern¬ 
ment Society we have Congressman Karl Mundt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, the man who made the United States Department 
of Agriculture stop importing South American beef. 

Accidentally discovering that the Department’s own basement 
store was selling canned corned beef Imported from Argentina, 
Congressman Mitndt got a reporter and was photographed in the 
act of buying a can. 

Congressman Mundt, what did you do with that can? 

GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 

Congressman Mundt. It was this way. President Staderman. I 
Immediately took the can and the sales receipt for it over to the 
chamber of the House of Representatives and held it up for all 
my colleagues to see as exhibit A of how bureaucrats encourage 
imports of things which drive our own farmers and businessmen 
into bankruptcy and force laboring men onto relief. While this 
example was perhaps a little more startling than the average be¬ 
cause it Involved the Department of Agriculture store, it is only 
typical of the manner In which the whole reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment program of the New Deal has discriminated against American 
farmers, ranchers, laborers, and businessmen by giving foreigners 
the benefits of our tariff reductions and permitting them to drive 
American products from the market because of cheap sweatshop 
products from foreign farms and factories. 

However, what I want to talk about tonight, Mr. Staderman, is the 
way in which the Government’s huge propaganda machine behind 
these trade agreements is now trying to mislead so many of our 
citizens, especially the mothers of America, into thinking that these 
low-tariff agreements promote peace. 

I agree heartily with the statement of Senator Adams that the 
increased imports resulting from the HuU-Roosevelt treaties are 
seriously crippling domestic producers. That is as true of South 
Dakota as It is of Colorado. These low tariffs are a direct discrimi¬ 
nation against American farmers and laborers and serve only to 
perpetuate the depression and increase maladjustment of oppor¬ 
tunity In this coimtry. I believe even the New Deal enthusiasts for 
these executive trade treaties are realizing how badly their case 
crumbles on the economic front. They are now trying to divert 
attention from our low prices for farm products, our widespread 
poverty and unemplojrment, our closed factories, idle acres, frozen 
capital, and other heritages of this flirtation with free trade by 
attempting to deceive citizens into arriving at muddled-thinking 
conclusions that these trade agreements In some mysterious way 
I promote world peace. Tonight, therefore, I want to meet this argu¬ 
ment head-on. 

New Deal propagandists are now busy trying to get women’s clubs, 
peace societies, church groups, and p^ce lovers everywhere to en- 
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dorse the reciprocal-trade agreements as a weapon for peace. 
Radio friends, before you are misled by such Trojan horse strategy, 
may I seriously suggest that you ask some direct questions of those 
who frantically urge your support Of the New Deal low-tariff pro¬ 
gram by attempting to tie reciprocal-trade agreements to the tall 
of the kite of peace. 

For example, it is fair to ask them, ^’How can it help promote 
peace In America to deny the Congress, which represents the people, 
whose sons must do the fighting, from having the right to review and 
ratify these trade agreements, which can so easily involve us in 
disputes leading to war?” No one can deny that giving the Presi¬ 
dent and his appointees full power to make treaties, which can be 
manipulated to favor the product of nation B, and discriminate 
against the products of nation C, is giving the President the power 
to join the United States In “economic warfare” between two groups 
of nations. It is almost delegating the power to declare war. Nor 
does it promote peace to fill the hearts of American farmers and 
workers with hatred for the people of foreign countries whose sweat¬ 
shop products of farm and factory flood our domestic markets as a 
result of these Executive low-tariff treaties, thus forcing more 
poverty on our farms and more unemplojrment in our cities. The 
first step in maintaining international peace 1$ to maintain internal 
prosperity; this we can never do by displacing American products 
on American markets with foreign Imports rolling in to force down 
our own standard of living. America weakens its force for world 
peace when our people live in poverty and develop hatreds for the 
foreign producers who have Invaded our home markets. 

GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 

Good fences have made good neighbors of Americans for 160 
years, during which time we have had fewer wars than any other 
similar country. Good fences have kept out cooUe and peon prod¬ 
ucts. and Americans have developed their country with no hatred 
in their souls for any people. But now that the Hull reciprocal 
trade pacts are gradually driving us onto a free-trade basis by the 
piecemeal scrapping of our protective tariffs, we find ourselves being 
generous with some nations, selfish with others, and over all forms 
of prejudicial trade policies and unneutral trade agreements, the 
people and their Representatives in Congress have not one word to 
say. Can it make for peace, I repeat, to delegate the power to 
create warlike disputes and hatreds to the executive branch of 
Government? Did one-man control keep Russia or Germany at 
peace? Did it save Ethiopia from Italy? Has it prevented China 
from being attacked by Japan? 

TRADE TREATIES DC NOT PROMOTE PEACE 

In fact, the whole record of history belles the assertion that 
executive-trade treaties make for peace. Especially does it deny 
the theory that low tariffs or free trade make for peace. For 14 
years, from 1020 to 1934, America had high tariff walls, and America 
and all of the world lived at peace. We refrained from under¬ 
cutting foreigners in their markets, and we protected our home 
markets from foreign exploitation. Came the reciprocal-trade 
pacts in 1934—since that date we have had the Itallan-Ethioplan 
war, the Italian-Albanlan war, the Japanese-Chlnese war, the Ger- 
man-British-French war, the Russlan-Finnish war. The apolo¬ 
gists for the reciprocal-trade treaties can point to no wars caused 
by a system of traditional American protective tariffs. I do not 
charge these treaties with being solely responsible for the wave 
of wars which followed them, but it certainly does show that the 
trade treaties have not promoted peace. It should be further 
remembered that In their origin all of the foregoing wars were 
based cm economic needs. *111686 needs were, at least in part, stimu¬ 
lated by the New Deal trade treaties, which drove other nations 
to become more aggressive in foreign economics, because we were 
granting concessions to foreign countries and trying to steal for¬ 
eign markets which were formerly supplied by these nations. It 
takes a crafty political orator indeed to show how peace can be 
promoted by stimulating an aggressive trade war through an at¬ 
tempt to drive foreign products out of foreign markets by sacri¬ 
ficing our own farmers and laborers through the acceptance of 
increased imports in order to force sales abroad of the products of 
a few pampered American monopolies. 

You know and I know, in the calm judgment of our honest con¬ 
victions, that It Is as unfair and as unjust to American farmers 
and laborers to tear down our tariff walls to help step up exports 
for a few manufacturers of farm machinery, sewing machines, office 
equipment, and other Isolated favored industries as it would be to 
tear down our immigration restrictions and fiood this country with 
additional unemployables in order to step up business for a few 
ship lines specializing in bringing over Immigrants. Importing beef 
Into America to force-feed a few extra sales of harvesting machines 
to Argentina wrecks a great American farming enterprise, stimu¬ 
lates more farm competition from abroad, and In the final analysis 
destroys even the favored Americans it Is meant to help by depriv¬ 
ing them of a prosperous farm market in which to sell their prod¬ 
ucts. As it operates with imported beef, so it also operates with 
Imported dairy products, eggs, grains, shoes, lace, coal, oil, and other 
products of American farms and factories. 

Such a policy gains us the ill will of the foreign powers whose 
products we displace abroad and of the domestic producers whose 
Interests are sacrificed through increased competitive Imports at 
home. 

In analyzing the relationship of trade treaties and peaos, English 
history will be illuminating. There we have an EngUsh-spsaking 
patlon, whose people are similar to ours; and whose Industries, 
when the entire Empire Is considered, resemble our own In size 
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anil variaty. botti on tbe tann and In tlie factory. Up until 1080 
XnelaxKl was a prin aaampl# of n country having trade relations 
such as those sought toy the rechiwooal trade agreement §pon9on, 
£ng 2 and *0 devotkm to low tariffs was such as to give her almost 
free trade prior to 1830. Surely, If low tariffs promote peaoe, 
Sngland*8 history prior to 1030 should reveal the fact. Let us Uxk 
at the reoord. On page 180 iff the Rsoord for Oototoer 0, 1089, is 
a printed Uat iff Boland's wars before 1080. It is an emphatic 
answer to those who argue that low tariffs assure peace. Between 
1780 and 1080 England was engaged In 64 wars. Dxulng that 160 
years, while America was engaged in foreign war lew than 30 years, 
Bngland was at war for more than 100 years. Included in those 
wars were wars with France, with Sweden, with Russia, with the 
United Statea, with Turkey, with China, with Germany, with Den¬ 
mark, and many others. Historians report that most of these wars 
were about dilutes invc^ving foreign trade; all of them were 
lofught while Brand's trade treaties and tariff policies excelled 
the fondest dreams of today's low-tariff proponents of American 
reciprocal trade treaties. Ladies and gentlemen, I repeat: Good 
fences make good neighbors. In private life or public affairs, poor 
fences and the policy of stepping on our neighbor's toes or having 
him step on ours is the formula which leads toward war and away 
from peace. Power should be restored to Congress to review and 
ratify all foreign-trade treaties. 

Mr. Stadssman^ We heartily agree, Congressman Mitnut, that good 
tariff fences make good neighbors and promote peace. 

The next distingtiished guest of the American Good Government 
Society is Congressman Homeb D. Anoxll, Republican, of Oregon, 
who had many years of service In the Oregon Legislature and prac¬ 
ticed law before the United States Supreme Court before coining 
to Congress. Congressman ANOSiLL, what is your objection to the 
trade agreements? 

8HOXTLD THE TXADK A0BEEMEKT8 ACT BE EXTENDED? 

Congressman Angell. My objection. Mr. Staderman, to the recip¬ 
rocal tralto agreements program is the way It is operated by the 
State Departznent, resulting in very serious injury to many of our 
people, particularly in the Northwest and my own State of Oregon. 
In brief, the whole theory of the reciprocal-trade law Is to facilitate 
trade by stimulating and providing markets for American products 
of which we have a surplus, and at the same time opening American 
markets for importation of those products which we do not produce 
and which we need. The underlying theory is the same as that laid 
down by President McKinley in 1807, when he said: 

**The end in view is always to be the opening up of new markets 
for the products of our country by granting concessions to the 
products of other lands that we need and cannot produce ourselves, 
and which do not Involve any loss of labor to our own people but 
tend rather to Increase their employment." 

I want to stress that the purpose of the reciprocal-trade program 
Is not to open our markets to products which we ourselves produce 
or can supply. It was not designed to bring about free trade, but to 
provide foreign markets for products which we produce In excess of 
otir own demands and furnish American markets for such imports 
as we ourselves do not produce. It was never contemplated, for 
Instance, that the lumber markets of America should be thrown 
open to Imports of forest products from Canada and other countries, 
depriving our own lumber producers of a market for domestic lum¬ 
ber. of which we have a smplus. Furthermore, it was not intended 
that the bars should be let down for the imi>ortatlon of cattle and 
beef products from Canada and Argentina to displace our western 
cattle. In 1984 we Imported 69,000 head of cattle. In 1038, under 
trade agreements, we imported 424,000. In 1934 we imported 318,000 
pounds of fresh beef and In 1037, 4,600,000 pounds. 

In my own State of Oregon we have the largest body of standing 
timber of any State in the Nation. Over 60 jiercent of our pay rolls 
come from the forest industry. The reciprocal-trade agreement with 
Canada has resulted In great Injury to this industry in our State. 
In 1935 the total forest products and paper Imported from Canada 
was $108,734,708. whereas In 1088 It had increased to $168,090,162, 
Or an increase of 56 percent. We formerly supplied 76 percent of the 
North Pacific coast lumber used by the British nation. The Cana¬ 
dian agreement of 1036 lowered the American tariff wall one-half, 
but left the British Stnplre tariffs intact. American duties on Cana¬ 
dian lutntoer were cut 60 percent—all the law allowed—^restricted to 
350,000.000 feet annually. Under the most-favored-natlon clause, 
this reduced lumber duty was automatically extended to every other 
country in the world shipping lumber to the United States, including 
Soviet Russia. Lumber imports to the United States increased at 
once. Douglas fir and west-coast hemlock from British Columbia 
Were praotloalty doubled. In the first 11 months of 1088 Canada 
SlttppM 166,OOOBOO feet of Douglas fir and west-coast lumber into 
the United Stsites, while west-coast Shipments to the entire British 
Smpire, Canada, included, totaled only SO.tXWBOO board-feet—a ratio 
of 3 to 1, m other words. American lumber exp o rters have been out 
off from the British maitcet, but the home msrfcet has been opened 
to Canadian shipments. In 1088, in the Northwest, 16 percent of 
the sawmills womd full time, 83 percent part time, and 62 p^ato&nt 
were idle. We paid 76.7 cents per hour to our workers for a 40-hour 
week and British Columbia paid 67 cents for a 4e-hour we^. 

We are all deeply ooneerned for the welfare of our country. We 
want to play our port os one of the family of nati<»is. We do not 
feel, however, that we ore called upon to surrender the American 
market to foreign importatlona of the very products which we pro- 
duoe and of which we have a surplus which we ore now unable to 
oelL Beoiproolty means reoelvlng compensating benefits for thoss 


we give up. We Iwva only 7 percent of the population of tbs 
worlds but we have the best markets in the world, and we cannot 
in Justice to our own people, open our markets to the other 88 
percent, without some pro^tion for our own people. 

The formsrs of my own State of Oregon ore in dWtrese^ They ore 
not now reoeivlng the eost of produo&n for their products. The 
Congress i^propiriated $7004)00,000 for the relief of the form industry 
lost ysar. Many loggers and sawmill workers ore fozood out of 
work in the Northwest. We wont agriculture and the great forest 
industry of the Northwest, and our workmen* protected from im¬ 
portations of products from cheap liUt>or which are undsrseUing and 
glutting the American market. We have 10,000,000 unemployed, 
and many more xnlUionB on relief. We have huge surpluses of 
sgrloultural products and lumber for sale. Let us preserve ow 
own American market. We urge that the reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments require congressional approval as imder the Constitution 
tariff maldng is a legislative power, vested in the Congress, and we 
have no right to delegate it. The Interests of every community m 
America will be protected by such a provision. 

Few countries have gone os for os nas the United States in pro¬ 
tecting its wage earners. We have a floor under wages and a 
ceiling over hours, and have raised standards on a broad scale for 
the guaranteeing to American workmen healthful surroundings and 
social security. As a result, these additional costs are reflected In 
the cost of American products. We cannot hope to maintain our 
agriculture and industries on a profitable basis, which ore heavily 
taxed for these purposes, if we throw our products In free competi¬ 
tion with peon, coolie, and other cheap labor In foreign ooimtries. 

Those of us In the Congress who represent the districts which ore 
suffering from these importations are earnestly endeavoring to 
provide suitable safegxiards in the further extension of the 
redprooal-trade program so that such practices will be stopped and 
our foreign trade expanded. Under the present conduct of the 
program through the State Department the Congress is denied any 
voice in the matter. The duly elected representatives of the several 
States most vitally affected by these unwarranted Importations are 
without any power or authority in the adoption of the program. 
We join with Secretary Hull in an earnest desire to engender inter¬ 
national good will be removing, so far as possible, foreign-trade 
barriers. We do not, however, feel that in justice to American 
citizens we should adopt a free-trade program with respect to any 
major products of our own country that will stifle American pro¬ 
duction, throw American laborers out of work, and trade off 
American markets with no compensating returns. 

Mr. Staderman. Thank you, Congressman Anoxll, and our best 
wishes to all friends of good government. 

Work Projects Administration Program in Penn¬ 
sylvania 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 19€0 


LETTER FROM COL. F. C. HARRINGTON 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rboord a letter addressed to me by CoL 

C. Harrington, Commissioner of the Work Projects Admin¬ 
istration, with regard to the Work Projects Administration 
program In Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Eecord, as follows: 

Federal Works Agenct, 

Work Projects Abministratioxv, 
Washington, D. C., Ftbniary 1, 1940, 
The HoDorable Jonspn F. Oufwr, 

United State$ Senate. 

Mr Dear Senator Gottet: The foUowlng Is in remnss to your 
request for Information conoemlng the Work Frojeem Administra¬ 
tion program in Pennsylvania. I would like to avail myself of this 
ofgi^tunity to go into the matter In considerable detail. This win 
require some exj^anation of the legislation under which the W. P. A. 
Is operating, as well os a review of post fluctuations in W. P. A. 
employment in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The quotas for W. P. A. employment In $U States are set by the 
Commissioner with no legislative restrictions upon hla authority 
in this respect. When the current appropriation sict for the W* P. A 
woe poesed by the House at Representatives it contained in section 
1 (of a formula to govern the apportionment of such employment. 
This section was stricken from the bill as it was reportkl to the 
Senate by tbe Senate Committee on Appropriations was never 
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reinserted. This Indicates quite clearly that the Congress desired 
the apportionment to be made by the Commissioner in his dis¬ 
cretion. 

The apportionment of W. P. A. employment to the various States 
Is one of the gravest responsibilities that the Commissioner has to 
discharge. 1 assure you that I am fully aware of the Important 
duty which is Imposed upon me in this respect and that I am per¬ 
forming It as conscientiously as I possibly can. I assumed charge 
of the W. P. A. on December 24. 1938. All decislozxs which have 
been made with regard to the allocation of W. P. A. employment 
since that time have been made by me with complete independence, 
and I accept full responsibility for them. 

The mechanics of the process by which this apportionment is 
made are as follows. Each State administrator of the W. P. A. is 
authorized each month to employ not to exceed a certain number 
of people. The allocation is in the form of a specific number of 
Jobs rather than a sum of money, although obviously the amount 
expended Is approximately in proportion to the number employed, 
the only variation being that due to differences In wage scales. The 
primary consideration In making the distribution is the number 
of able»bodied people in the State who are in need. We use every 
resource of our field organization to obtain this information In the 
most accurate possible form. There are, unfortunately, certain 
deficiencies in this basic data but we are continually striving to 
improve the completeness of our statistics on this point. 

Two other factors enter into the assignment of quotas. The first 
is the amount of funds available, as these must, under the terms 
of our appropriation act, be so apportioned and distributed as to 
cover the entire fiscal year. The second factor is the availability of 
locally sponsored projects which are suitable for operation by the 
W. P. A. and are located where the imemployed people are. 

Passing now to the Pennsylvania situation, the quota authorized 
for that State for the month of January was 160,000, against which 
there was an actual employment on January 24, 1940 (the date of 
oiu* latest count), of 144,672. For the month of February the State 
administrator has been authorized to employ not to exceed 165,000 
persons. This Increase of 6,000 In the Pennsylvania quota was a 
part of a total Increase of 53,000 which was made nationally. 

The variation in employment in Pennsylvania financed from 
W. P. A. funds during the calendar years 1938 and 1939 has been as 
follows: 


Month * 

1038 

1939 

lanufirv________ 

183,962 
193,350 
223, a52 
227,635 
244, 836 
264,379 
277,388 
274,110 
277, 783 
291, 447 
280,546 
201,891 

248,470 
245,359 
241,248 
218,777 
210,469 
180,187 
141,910 
130, 614 
131,925 
H5,177 
146,416 
147,972 

Fehrunry...........___.......... 

Marj'h__ 

April ______ 

May_______....... 

Ju*ie_____ 

Jlll3r _......___......_........_ 

AUKtl'^t __.........___ 

Poptoinbcr_........_............_ 

Octolwr ______......... 

Novnrnhor__ _ 

Deeembcr_......._........._.........._ 



> Data are for tho last week of the month. 


On a national basis the lowest W. P, A. employment was 1,448,411, 
which was reached on September 29, 1937. Subsequently, in an 
attempt to meet the increase in unemployment due to the recession 
which became apparent in the late summer of 1937, the W. P. A. 
rolls were Increased to a maximum of 3,363,841 on November 2, 

1938, On that date they began to decline and had reached a figure 
of 3.093,856 at the time that I assumed charge of the Administration 
at the end of December 1038. The reduction continued to a low 
point of 1,661,970 on September 6, 1939. At that time an increase 
was begun, as Is usual to meet seasonal conditions, and the present 
national employment stands at 2,230,597. 

The essence of Governor James’ charges is that the reason for the 
reduction in W. P. A. employment which has been made in Penn¬ 
sylvania since the autumn of 1938 has been a desire to penalize the 
State for having elected a Republican administration. I deny this 
with all the emphasis at my command and state categorically that 
no political consideration has entered into the fixing of any W. P. A. 
quota since I assumed charge of this Administration. If Governor 
James’ charges were true, they would prove me to be completely 
unfitted for the position which I hold, but he has never at any time 
produced a scrap of authentic evidence In support of them. 

During the fiscal year extending from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 

1939, the amount available to the W. P, A. was approximately 
$2,260,000,000. while for the 12 months from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 

1940, the appropriation is approximately $1,600,000,000, or one-third 
less. Obviously W. P. A. empl 03 rment has to be decreased in order 
to meet the reduction in the appropriation. In distributing the 
reduced employment, every effort has been made by me and my staff 
to apportion it on the basis of need. 

The reduction in the appropriation Itself, of course, required that 
Pennsylvania's W. P. A. quota should be drastically reduced. Fur¬ 
thermore, in the industrial upswing which has occiirred in the past 
6 months the State of Pennsylvania has occupied a favorable posi¬ 
tion, which Justifies a proportionately greater, reduction In W, P. A. 
employment than has been made In other States where industrial 
improvement has had less effect. 

Since the inception of the W. P. A. program It has been difficult 
to secure adequate sponsors* contributions on W. P. A. projects In 


the State of Pennsylvania. The current appropriation act requites 
that on projects approved subsequent to January 1, the 

State average of sponsors' contributions shall be at least 2$ percent 
of the total cost. I» of course, have no authority to depart ftom 
this requirement and it must be enforced by the State administra¬ 
tor. At the present time tho proportion of sponsors’ contributions 
in Penxisylvania Is the lowest of any State In the Union except one. 

Furthermore, projects to be suitable for operation by this Ad¬ 
ministration must be located in areas where the unemployed 
workers reside or within reasonable distance thereof. Obviously 
workers cannot be transported hundreds of miles In order to 
employ them on suitable projects. 

The deficiency In W. P. A, emplosrment In Pennsylvania is con¬ 
centrated largely in five counties—^Philadelphia, Allegheny, Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, and Schuylkill. This is because of the fact that 
projects for the employment of the needy in these counties have 
not been forthcoming. Elsewhere In the State the W. P. A. is 
employing very nearly all of the able-bodied persons who have been 
certified as in need. 

The most striking Instance of the situation which I have Just 
described to you is In Philadelphia. From our knowledge of the 
need which exists In Philadelphia In proportion to that In other 
parts of the State, the W. P. A. would be Justified in employing 
39,000 persons in that city. This Is in contrast to the present 
actual employment of 20.468. Of the actual employment of 20,468, 
only 4,546 are on projects sponsored by the city of Philadelphia. 
Four thousand three hundred and seventy-four persons are on 
projects sponsored by the Federal Government. Employment for 
the remaining 11,549 Is provided as follows: FWrmount Park Com¬ 
mission. 1,600; board of education, 1,346; State highway department, 
97; and nonconstruction projects, sponsored by the State department 
of public assistance, including sewing rooms, 8,506. 

This is a situation which this Administration Is entirely powerless 
to correct. If the deficiency In projects in Philadelphia were reme¬ 
died, the employment in the State could be brought up to the 
authorized figure of 165,000, at which time discussion of further 
quota increases might be germane. However, an Increase in quota 
at this time would be a meaningless gesture when nearly 20,000 
vacancies remain unfilled. The State administrator has been doing 
everything in his power to remedy this situation and to secure proj¬ 
ects which will enable him to employ the authorized quota. Some 
improvement in this respect is being made, but the situation Is still 
highly unsatisfactory from the standpoint of this Administration. 

While population cannot be taken as a yardstick for the appor¬ 
tionment of W. P. A. employment, an analysis of this factor Insofar 
as Pennsylvania is concerned does not indicate any discrimination 
against the State. The population of Pennsylvania, according to 
the 1930 census, is 7.8 percent of that of the United States, and 
during the 6 months from July to I>ecember 1939 the W. P. A. em¬ 
ployment in Pennsylvania was 7.1 percent of the total W. P. A. 
employment In the Nation. The unusual situation which pertains 
in Philadelphia is largely responsible for the fact that the propor¬ 
tion of W. P. A. employment is somewhat below the proportion of 
population. This is strikingly Illustrated by the fact that if Phila¬ 
delphia is eliminated the population of the remainder of Pennsyl¬ 
vania represents 6.36 percent of the population of the United States, 
and the W. P. A. employment provided in the last 6 months of 1939 
has been 6.34 percent of the total W. P. A. employment. 

In closing this rather lengthy and detailed letter I wish to state 
emphatically again that no political considerations of any nature 
whatever have entered into the authorizations for W. P. A. employ¬ 
ment in the State of Pennsylvania and to assure you that none will 
in the future. 

With kindest personal regards, believe me, 

Cordially yours, 

F. C. Harbincton, 

Commissioner, 

Virginia Editorial Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record the address de¬ 
livered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wheeler] on Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1240, before the Virginia Editorial Association at 
Richmond, Va. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

t suggested to my good friend Senator Bnto that since I had re¬ 
ceived and accepted an invitation to speak to the United Mine 
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Workero of America at Uitir goldezi Jubilee ooziventlo& tbat raa, 
migbt want to oaiiod my invitation to addreaa you tbla evening* 
Yesterday I spoke tO the mlnera I talked to John Lewla—the same 
John L. Lewis who, aocordlng to a prominent BepubUoan Senator, 
was once offered a place In President OooUdge’e Cabinet as Secretary 
of Labor. Some time ago a Catholic paper said something kindly 
about me and 1 Immediately received letters saying 1 omht to 
repudiate the paper. Ihmatter 1 inoke In the city of New York at 
a peace meeting and a Jewish rabbi Introduced me, whereupon 
letters were sent to the pemocratlo leaders of my State saidng I was 
selling the country “down the river.” When I spoke before the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers a labor paper in my State said 
that.! had sold out to the Tories and the reactionaries. But 1 am 
proud to speak to any group of American citizens who are Interested 
in the welfare of our people and the preeervation of American Insti- 
tutions. X am reminded of a story tbc^ Is told upon my old friend. 
Senator Jim Watson. 

Jim was walking along the streets In Indianapolis with two cor 
three Republican leaders when he met a Negro. Re left his friends 
for 5 minutes while he engaged In conversation with the Negro. 
When be had finished one of his friends said to him, “Jim, why do 
you want to waste your time with that old Negro? He has no 
Influence and he Is crazy.” Jim repUed, *T know he Is crazy and I 
know he has no polltlcsd Influence, but he is the only man in the 
United States that has ever told me that he thought that I should 
be President of the United States, and Pd walk flve blocks to shake 
hq.Ti dg with that old N^ro.” 

The founder of the Democratic Party, Thomas Jefferson, a Vir¬ 
ginian, was the greatest expounder of racial and religious tolerance; 
but those are not the only kinds of intolerance we have in this 
country. I And In my travels about the United States today that 
there Is a tremendous lot of economic and political Intolerance as 
well as racial and religious. When I was in Germany In 1923 I 
found the same intolerance widespread there. Intolerance of any 
kind tends to break down and destw a democratic form of ^vem- 
ment, and as American citizens we should be extremely careful lest 
our passions and our prejudices rather than our reason govern our 
decisions. 

When I say to you that I feel not only honored but pleased to be 
invited to address this meeting do not imagine that I have any 
Illusions regarding the difficulties that confront me. It is trying 
enough lor xis Members of Congress to undergo the searching ex¬ 
amination Of our thoughts and purposes by a single alart reporter. 
But to face a large aggregation of newspapermen skillfully practiced 
in the analysis of current problems and employed In the skeptical 
appraisal of public men ought to make one feel much as If he were 
being trundled Into an operating room as a helpless subject for the 
exercise of surgical virtuosity. 

That I have been able to bring myself to face this ordeal without 
flinching should be attributed to my confident reliance on the 
graclousness of southern hospitality whose fame your fine old 
Btote has had such a large part in creating. In attempting to 
discuss before you some of the Issues of the day I count not alone 
on the relation of host to guest, but also anticipate the treatment 
of moderation and charitableness which as you are so humbly 
aware is characteristic of the journalistic profession the world 
over. 

Before going further I want to declare my respect and admiration 
for your Senators Glass and Bybd who so ably represent this State 
in the Congress and who are such a credit to you and the Nation. 
We have not always agreed on public questions but no differences 
of opinion have ever lessened Uie high esteem in which I hold them, 
or diminished my appreciation of the high value of their public 
service. I am sure that my warm regard for them Is Shared by all 
their colleagues In the Senate. 

I do not Intend to try to enumerate all the distinguished sons 
of the Old Dominion who have made great contributions of 
thought and action to the upbuilding and glory of this country. 
Their names and achievements are too well known to you and the 
Nation to require any elaboration from me. But as a member 
of the Democratic Party I must pause to pay tribute to Thomas 
Jefferson. He was the author of the Declaration of Independence— 
a scholar, a statesman, and the unrelenting foe of everything em¬ 
bodied In nazl-lsm. fascism, and bolshevism. Jefferson was a pa¬ 
triot. He was the champion of tolerance and freedom. The pre¬ 
cepts he enunciated over a hundred and fifty years ago constitute 
the very basis of the Democratic Party. 

Other parties have come and gone. Even their names have dis¬ 
appeared from use if not from memory. One party or another has 
arisen with this Issue or that, carried on for a while, with or without 
success, and then gone Into the discard. But the Democratic 
Party has lived on; at the advanced age of nearly a century and a 
half; it is still as active, pogresslve, and forward-looking as It ever 
was. It is In full posaesdon of Its faculties. 

The reason for this longevity is that the Democratic Party does 
not owe Its existence to the adoption of some contemporary and 
transitory Issue, but that It was based on fundamental and eternal 
principles. It stood for equal rights and opportimlty for all men; 
its appeal was to the mass rather than to the ^oup, to the uni¬ 
versal instinct for fair play instead Of to the selfi^ desire for special 
privilege and advantage. That Is not to say that inequality and 
special privilege did not sometimes win out, but the effectiveness 
of the Democratic appeal persisted, nevertheless, and triumphed 
often enough to keep the ship of state from floundering and headed 
In the right direction. The people have sometimes gone on a epm; 
they have sometimes fallen for the aUurli^g promises of 


prophets; but after every brief debauch they always return to 
sound pitnolple to cure their beadeaches, cleanse their switems, and 
restore their nerves. There Is sound sense and ample justification 
for their action, m all the long history of the national party 
there has xxever been a Democratlo administration that was cor** 
rupt—not one that was ever smirched by a major scandal. It is 
demonstrably true that Democratic administrations have been 
dean and honest administrations, whUe many other administra¬ 
tions have not been. It is something of which membeie of the 
party may well be proud. 

This administration has a record of accomplishment. It Is not 
a question of promises or proposals, of suggi^ons or tendencies, 
but a list of actual solid accomplishments and fixed policies. An 
Idea of what will be done can be had from looking at What has 
been done. If the honest critics of this Democratic administration, 
not the captious or malicious critics, could be transported Into the 
future 25 or 30 irears, and, looking back, I believe they would con¬ 
fess that within its term more has been achieved in the upbuilding 
and improvement of the country materially and in the advance¬ 
ment of the social and economic welfare of the people as a whole 
than in any three or four like periods In the Natlon^s history. 

If you will just stop and think calmly about the matter, you 
will find there Is hardly one condition touching the life of the 
citizen of this country that has not been bettered as the result 
of some activity or measure of this administration. His bank 
deposit has been made safe; he has been protected from the oper¬ 
ations of stock swindlers; he has unemployment and old-age In¬ 
surance; he can buy a home on the easiest of ternm without any 
longer being the victim of mortgage sharks; he can secure relief 
if misfortune has made him destitute; he can transform himself 
from tenant farmer to farm owner with the assistance of the 
Government; and If he Is a hapless migratory worker the Govern¬ 
ment offers, as fully as at present possible, shelter In decent siar- 
roimdlngs. The farmers have been aided with a higher inconve. 
The worklngman*8 right to collective bargaining has been assured. 
The consumer, both urban and rural, can in many Instances acquire 
cheaper light and power. 

In addition to these things that affect the Individual directly, 
there are the splendid public works which have been constructed 
and will last for generations to carry out their useful purpose. 
Waterworks, bridges, hospitals, libraries, educational buildings, and 
highways—all products of the thought and enterprise of mis ad¬ 
ministration—are scattered through every State and almost every 
county of the country—adding to its wealth and conferring benefits 
upon the public for years and years to come. 

Someone remarked to me tonight, “Senator, we know the adminis¬ 
tration and you Democrats have acted—^you have done much good, 
and you have made some mistakes—^but when are you going to bal¬ 
ance the Budget?” The answer is simple. We can balance the 
Budget when the people of New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Butte, and Richmond can meet their local needs. In one breath 
your civic groups wire and urge us to provide funds for a new 
auditorium, a swimming pool, a library, or something else, and 
In the next breath they demand a balanced Budget. When local 
needs are met by local governments the Budget will be balanced. 
But a democracy that falls to furnish the essentials of human dig¬ 
nity to Its people is not worthy of the name; and if private Industry 
fails to furnish Jobs to the unemployed, the Government must. 

No government can spend more than Its Income over a consider¬ 
able length of time without coming face to face with bankruptcy. 
And It should never be forgotten that financial bankruptcy Is the 
first and most direct step to political bankruptcy—^to dictatorship. 
A dictator Is but the receiver of a bankrupt nation. Let us, of 
course, realize the periods of national emergency, such as we have 
been experiencing, put the possibility of a balanced budget beyond 
the power of either a liberal or a conservative administration. We 
all want lower taxes; we would all like to pay less for government. 
Every thinking person realizes that every effort should be made to 
balance our National Budget. The present Congress of the United 
States is aiming in that direction. 

Within the last month or two I have addressed great conventions 
iff organized industry, organized labor, and organized fanners. I 
speak the same language to Industry, to farmers, and to labor that 
I speak to you. I want to repeat what I have said to them. 

This Nation of ours Is confronted with a grave crisis. We have 
solved the problem of production, but the necessary correlative of 
mass production is mass consumption. 

People everywhere are rightfully asking, Why do granaries bulge 
when people are hungry? are bales of cotton piled higher and 
higher when people lack clothing? Why do workers walk the streets 
when we need more adequate housing facilities? What has created 
this paradox of want amid plenty? What Is It that leads men to 
dose down mines and factories when people are cold and hungry? 
What Is It that leads man to destroy wealth to create wealth? 
These economic riddles came with mass production, and they will 
go with mass cozisumptlon. The problem of consumption lies basi¬ 
cally with the great underprlvlleg^ segments of American society— 
the unemployed, the underpaid, and the underprivileged farm group. 

Contrary to the belief of many people, income levels of large 
sections of even the employed are desperately low. For instance, 
the wages of almost 40 percent of the workers were less than 4600 
during 1987. The wages of almost two-thirds of the workers during 
that same year were under 41,000. A quarter of our population Is 
engaged In agriculture and the average oaaih Income per farm during 
1939 was 4828—and this Includes the Government benefit payments. 
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Unemployment and the farm problem must be solved before 
this Nation can prosper. The nearly 10,000,000 who lack real 
Jobs—and agriculture with its millions of low-income farmers— 
must be given an opportunity to consume not only the necessities 
but also the luxuries of life. 

I have repeatedly said that It Is not necessary for business to 
high-pressure John Jones Into buying a new automobile; he would 
like to have a 1940 model. You don’t have to high-pressure him 
into buying new clothes or more food or even a new home; he 
wants them all. His wife wants the modern conveniences. 

John Jones and his wife and 40,000.000 others lack the means 
to buy goods with which our markets bulge. Industry has created 
the demand, but neither Government nor business has provided 
the necessary purchasing power. 

This country Is neither exhausted economically nor Inefficient 
Industrially. On the contrary, we are rich In men, money, and 
machines. We have a potential market. But until we have also 
helped to provide the means whereby this potential market be¬ 
comes an actual market, the Job Is only half done. Our energies 
must be devoted to finding ways to give the farmers and the 
workers the purchasing power that will keep our factories rim- 
nlng, not at 50 percent or 58 percent but at 100 percent all of the 
time. 

Industry, as well as labor and farmers, are vitally concerned with 
this basic task that confronts us today. No one solution Is available 
at the present time, nor Is any one group or organization In a posi¬ 
tion to recommend a specific program to be readily accepted by all 
others. The Government, therefore, must assume the leadership. 
And to this end the national leaders of Industry, agriculture, and 
labor shoiild bo called together to meet and confer and recommend 
a program by which we may achieve Industrial democracy and 
economic and social security. 

I have not mentioned International problems—^Europe and Asia 
presently know the horrors of war. We are at peace, and, God 
willing, I hope we will ever be. As a candidate for reolectlon to the 
Senate in 1934, I promised the people of Montana that I would 
never vote to send an American boy to fight on foreign soil. In 
1940 I am again a candidate for reelectlon to the Senate, and I give 
to you and renew to the people of Montana that same pledge. 

As Americans—^Democrat or Republican, liberal or conservative— 
our main and first and final duty is at home, not In Europe and 
not In Asia. We need not fear armed Invasion by any means from 
any nation 3,000 miles away'. We can and should, therefore, devote 
ourselves to a solution of domestic problems, not European diffi¬ 
culties. The danger to the United States and to democracy comes 
from within, not from without. We have nothing to fear from a 
mad dictator in Eui'ope, but we do have much to fear from con¬ 
tinued unemployment and an unsolved agriculture problem. Those 
are the primary problems that face us and their solution must be 
found within the framework of traditional American principles. In 
a spirit of constructive cooperation we can do this. American labor, 
agriculture, and capital working with Government, can solve all our 
problems. We do not hate any race or nation. We must keep peace 
with the world and at the same time extend the borders of eco¬ 
nomic and social Jtistlce at home. We are the richest, the freest 
country on this earth, and the last haven, the last frontier of 
tolerance and reason. By making the United States a better place 
In which to live, by maintaining our sanity and balance, we best 
serve democracy, civilization, and the world. 


Pembrook Republican Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address I 
delivered before the Pembrook Republican Club, Harrisburg, 
Pa., on February 1,1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

The economic basis of our Republic must be maintained, or we 
are destined to witness the greatest social tragedy the world hae 
ever known. The mounting national debt and the continued policy 
of borrowing without respect for our ability to pay is brin gin g on 
a crisis. Probably you have all heard the lines; 

Oh. Little Debt, don’t you cry; 

You’U be a crisis by and by. 


1 tell you this is no laughing matter. 

I have^ advocated for years that public confidence is “ 
to economic prosperity as our material resources, and that pumlo 


confidence can be sustained only by the active developxdent of our 
capital structure. The American people are being led into a trapt 
We might be likened to mice nibbling at the cheese bait of the 
mouse trap. The cheese Is our capital wealth and the trap is na-* 
tlonal bankruptcy. Just as mice are Induced to nibble and nibble 
at the cheese until the trap snaps to break their necks, so the 
American people are being lured on to eat into our capital struc¬ 
ture, to borrow and borrow and borrow again, and all the time 
beholding no Increase of earning power and no increase of economic 
strength with which to meet our obligations. With no money with 
which to buy, we have been encouraged to borrow tmtu we are 
sinking In the devastating quicksand of debt. 

If we tie our Nation to the lag of world prices, we shall unques¬ 
tionably remain just about where we are for a long period of time 
for the simple reason that the weight of world difficulty Is so 
ponderous as to keep us constantly depressed. World prices will 
rise, but slowly. On the other hand, if we adopt a strict national 
developmental point of view and constitute ourselves as economi¬ 
cally self-sufficient as possible, we shall not have to wait for world 
forces to recover, but shaU be able to move toward prosperity much 
more rapidly. 

Wealth consists not of any form of money, credit, or reform 
propaganda but rather of human and material resources, with which 
we are abundantly blessed in America. True wealth consists in high 
standards of living, together with the resources necessary to the 
maintenance and development of these standards. Our wealth, our 
capital structure, remains unimpaired today; our material and hu¬ 
man resources are just as powerful as ever. However, inflation, the 
artificial alteration of price and wage levels, does not strengthen the 
capital structure or permanently stimulate exchange. Inflation Is 
like a shot of a high-powered drug; it temporarily quickens the 
heartbeat of industry but must be constantly repeated In order to 
permanently speed up business. If oft repeated, the spiral of arti¬ 
ficial prices soars beyond control and the capital structtire is weak¬ 
ened, for confidence Is lost. Any act of inflation, such as the de¬ 
valuation of the dollar or the Issue of greenbacks not backed by a 
metallic reserve, Is a blow which staggers public confidence, for It 
always decreases the value of the securities of those who have them, 
the people who have had the thrift and the ingenuity to acquire 
them. 

Credit expansion whether based on an Inflated base or on a 
normal base has severe limitations for loans can be extended profit¬ 
ably only when borrowers possess earning power with which to 
repay them. Credit expansion Is absolutely out of place when 
Industry Is stopped. ’The only use of credit expansion is a parallel 
movement with business expansion. 

New forms of government and new forms of industrial discipline, 
new bureaus, and new codes do but little to strengthen the capital 
structure. These new forms are frankly experimental. They are 
powerless in themselves to make the economic machine work more 
efficiently. ’The only way to put power into new forms of govern¬ 
ment and industry Is to place them In the hands of those who have 
the capacity to lead. ’These are people of brain power and experi¬ 
ence, and it Is very, very difficult to persuade them to scrap the 
old forms of society to which they are accustomed and to accept 
substitutes which are frankly experimental. 

Therefore, If we are to emerge from the depression we shall have 
to find a way to increase our capital structure. If we seek simply 
to maintain It, we shall find It will decay before our eyes. Things 
do not stand still. They either go forward or backward. Our cap¬ 
ital structure must be Increased, and the only way to do that la 
to put It to work to meet economic demands. 

Our problem Is that of putting our capital structure to work. We 
need to search out the greatest markets in the world and use them; 
they are ours. The greatest purchasing power in the world is the 
United States. The greatest producing power In the world la the 
United States. Harness this purchasing power to the producing 
power and you have prosperity If you maintain quality production 
and a constant increase of wages. 

These years of depression have laid low the pride of millions of 
our citizens. They have been compelled to subject themselves to 
conditions of life entirely strange In our American economy and 
for the first time many of them have been brought to a clear realiza¬ 
tion of the tragedy of insecurity which so long has prevailed through¬ 
out the world. The spirit of these depression years has been one of 
increasing Insecurity. In the attempt to attain social security 
through governmental action economic security for our citizens as 
a whole has suffered. Our people know that war would bring 
Increased uncertainty, and they have had enough of It. This Is 
not the spirit that welcomes a fight on foreign soil. 

If war ever had any glamour at any time, surely that strange 
romance has vanished In recent years. The world has been ap¬ 
palled by the revolting cruelties of war that have been thoroughly 
exposed by our recently developed efficiency of modem communi¬ 
cation. War has ever been hgly, hldeoiis, and ghastly. But its 
tragedies were known chiefly of old by those who went to battle. 
Now everyone who reads the papers, listens to the radio, attends 
the movies, has intimate glimpses into the reeking horror of It all. 
The American public has had a dally diet of this devil’s brew 
during these fateful years since 1981. The bombing of innocent 
civilians, the starvation of helpless women and children, the wars 
that have Involved all Europe and Asia have stabbed open the heart 
of the American people. The futility of war has been thoroughly 
exposed. 

America has the will to peace and this will should be kept effec¬ 
tive by a never-ending concentration on our own unsolved domestic 
problems. ’The more we think about foreign affairs In terms of 
war the more likely we are to become Involved In foreign wars. We 
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luinN) ^xumgh uxBMdmett pBOtolOTBg i& ottr onvn countf^ ^ jpr&texat 
ttm« wltiiout gotm abimt to Melt out tbe imaoleetf probieuMi Gt 
foreign pov^. lEw ^xm not Mean tlaat we slicmlil refoee our 
egpmpatlij to th& copwiwwO Mlnoritlea of tlie world. Xt dooe moan 
that we OasiXL leBolistetf {flaoe firat the peaoe, weUara, and safety 
of the Araerloan peoplei. 

The strongeet safeguard of peace is not to he fDond In pnMtMtlM 
acts of hes^railltgr. The strMigest sefeguard of peace is etemsfl 
elgUanoe tn tniming up the mind and wHl to pmee among the 
people, iL peace*inlnd6d people will not easHy be betrayed ixtto war. 
The s ppep sig n power of government is still with the people. This 
will is reflected from day to day m an erer-lncreaslng eapresslon of 
pufelte opinion. If the stream of public opinion Is kept strong for 
psaoe, America will keep the peace. 

It Is Inescapably true that the peaoe of the world is now vpset 
by nations whose powers of govenmient are dictatorial and removed 
jCrom the thought and will of the people as a whole. It has ever 
been true that war Is made by political (Piques that rffle ronghshod 
oser ^e peaceful desires of the people in order to attain increased 
domlnaticm for themselves. This makes ever more clear how for¬ 
tunate we are in the United States where the President and the 
Oongress are granted concurrent responsibility under the Con¬ 
stitution tn the formulation of effective foreign policy. Executive 
control cff foreign policy such as is exercised by highly centralized 
governments has an advantage of speed and secrecy but the Ameri¬ 
can pec^e do not want to be hurried into war in any sudden or 
secret way. So long as the United States continues to be governed 
under our Constitution, Congress will directly participate in the 
formulatlim of foreign policy, reflecting directly the will of the 
peOTle. And the American people do not want war. 

we have demonstrated on the North American continent that 
human beings of different race„ class, and creed can live side by 
Bide peaoeabty. We have proven that defense consists of something 
more than guns. It takes more than armaments to make society 
secure. It takes men and women, boys and girls, with integrity and 
character and the will to peace. It is pathetic to see millions of 
people driving down the road to war. seeking to kill and destroy, 
without knowing why. trying to gather vip the answers to their 
broken lives in the later records of historians who recount the 
tragic tale. We have shown that no bajrricades are necessary be¬ 
tween Canada and United States. The good wlU established along 
this border can and should be extended In other parts of the world. 
We ihould put our trust In peaoe—not in war. 


Tribute to tbe Late Senator Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. D. WORTH CLARK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
V, February Z, 


POfiM BY KKNKBTH &TUABT McBSDfZIE 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President^ I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Bscoan a poem written by 
Kenneth Stuart McKenzie, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, on the 
occasion of the death of Senator Borah* 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be 
printed in the BicaaB^ as follows; 

stand silently, ye multitude, 

With bowed, uncovered head, 

Let no irreverence mar your hallowed mood. 

Before yotrc mighty dead. 

Stand silently about his bier, 

His soul's before his God, 

Bis mortal corpse, with gltstenfiig tear, 

Ybun lay benea^ the sod. 

May no trifling speculation 
I)larai>t the reverenoe of your mlsn 
Or dieturb the relaxation 
Of bis esKUew sle^, serene. 

The Master’s cairs been answered 
By one of great renown, 
the "Lion ox the Senate** 

Has laid Itfe's b#den down. 

Bo more shall stanch siipstortem 
Bese him on the Senate Soon 
Bo moM shall news rsporters 
Record the X4cm*s ftiar, 

No mm reverberations 
Brem the geSerles apj^aswe 
BbsH re s MMd r thrcugii senete eew hi e M 
Por the Justfoe of hie osuan 


But the stttl-amilstiiltng pqpulaee 
X4steiie tn vMi bated breath--- 
He was eloqusiit In life; 

He'S stui eloquent M death. 

He oft defled the tyrant's eoom, 

He was falth^ to his trust, 

But soon his cold and pulseless Iona 
wm mingle with tbe dust. 

WhoU dare now to fill his plaoe? 

WhoU stand now In his stead? 

No mortal men oen try. with greeei 
The Unaeortel Bonsoi'e deed. 

Down the last, long, lonely river. 

His soul has goxxe to rest; 

But his spirit’s hsre forever, 

Tto the spirit of the West. 

Ksmumr Stuart IdACXxifafi. 

Idaho Falls, IdahOk 


The Negro in American Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, IfiO 


RADIO ADDRESS BY MARL W. MANN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, 1 ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Rbcord 
an address by a wide-awake, thinking, and observing Negro 
leader of Colorado, Lt Earl W. Mann,^on the subject of the 
Negro in American politics. 

This splendid adless vras delivered over radio station 
BT^OD during Negro achievement week, and enlisted wide¬ 
spread comment. It analyzes, in a matter-of-fact way, the 
political significance of the migration into the North of the 
American Negro. It is startling to note that Lieutenant Mann 
looks upon the slums and abandoned areas of northern 
American cities as both a refuge and an opportunity for the 
foot-loose, and points out that city air still makes men 
free, and that these so-called slums are the most democratic 
of an our territorial units. 

There is a challenge to his race in his quote that the 
Negro’s struggle to get ahead is an inspiration and a dis¬ 
cipline. This very significant and thought-provoking ad¬ 
dress is well worth the time of every American interested in 
the complexities of his country’s current;, political develop¬ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows; 


Before discussing the Negro in politics of a northern community. 
It is necessary to revive the history of Negro participation in Ameri¬ 
can polttlM. Xt is also neoessury to consider in What direction this 
group is going. The trend of American political development has 
been toward a wider and wider partieipatio& of all elements of the 
population in the affairs of goverzunent, sex, religious, and racial 
qualifleations for voting and oflLceholding have been gradually 
llberaUaetf. These ohangee being made in aeeordanoe with the 
ideology of democracy, which eaUe for political equality, in form of 
universal suffrage and freedom of choice. However, when these 
dogmas bfive been applied to these people, struggling from an in¬ 
ferior aiattus, Irletloa and coniltloi have resulted. In recent yean 
there has been a great mlgratkm of the Negroes from the plontattCBM 
and small towns of the South to the aeamifacturlng cities and 
metropolitan centers of the North. This migration has brousht a 
great change in the oondtUoKi end In the outlook of the N egro 
people of America. In the oitleg mrail Negroes havebscdCM Involved 


in a competition—biological azid econoznlc—more Inteziae and per- 
TBSlve than they hod ever kzzown. On tfle other hand, the Negro 
has developed sai intellectual life and prochtoed a literature mr 
whieb, otherwise and etsewhere, there wumd have been zzelther the 
eceaeioto nor the opportunity. The character of this pew Negro 
politios seenos largely dsterthlzied by the Ibet that, hke other immi¬ 
grants, Negroes moving noethwazd settle Azat wtiere they encounter 
least opposition, elth^Mi the way of higli xenta or social prejudice, 
namely, in the so-oaUed slum areas. TbjMe areas where people flee, 
ordinarily from neoesatty rather than choloe, are in ma^ respects 
dhe most d m aocr b tt c df aN the temtonal mhti m widxm this urban 
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complex finally resolved itself. Here where neighbors are mostly 
strangers, there is likely to be some sort of equality and a general 
disposition to live and let live, not characteristic of more highly 
orfi^aed coznmtmlties. It is in these areas and the adjacent ter¬ 
ritories, where these people are forced to reside, that a voting pre¬ 
ponderance has been achieved that has made them a political power 
to be reckoned with. It is significant also that the migration of 
the Negro to the northern cities took place at a time whites were 
leaving their homes in the center of the cities for the more spa¬ 
cious suburbs. Commensurate with the expansion of these suburbs, 
the abandoned areas also expand, now being peopled largely by 
immigrants and Negroes. 

The restat has been that by a singular turn of fortune the south¬ 
ern Negro, lately from the sticks—the man furthest down—now finds 
himself living in the center of a great metropolitan city, where his 
vote is not only counted but where, in various ways and for various 
reasons, it counts. Whatever criticism that may be offered for the 
birth of this new Nation upon the embers of an old one. the fact 
remains that those responsible were not able to see the woods for 
the trees. It Is quite probable that no one visualized this new way 
and new deal, wherein the Negro would enjoy his civil rights. But, 
happily, he has at least been able to enforce, in this new social and 
political order, a consideration that he did not receive In the old. 
When, in January 1001, George H. White, the last Negro Member 
of Congress from the Southern States, delivered his valedictory 
speech, the Incident, although It attracted little attention at the 
time, marked the end of an epoch. Since that time the public that 
gets Its politics from the press had become accustomed to the 
notion that the Negro was out of politics, if not for good and all, 
at least for an indefinite period. The public was, therefore, sur¬ 
prised and a little disconcerted when. In 1928, Republicans of the 
First Congressional District of Illinois, elected a Negro to Congress. 
Still more surprising, 6 years later a Negro was elected from the 
same district on the Democratic ticket, to succeed a Republican. 
This shattered all traditions. Today we have Negroes holding leg¬ 
islative positions In several States, as well as members of this group 
being Identified upon school boards, administrators of our courts, 
one young woman, a Yale Law School graduate, being recently 
appointed to a Judgeship In New York City at a salary of $10,000 
a year. Also other appointive positions too numerous to mention. 
What makes this more Interesting and significant is that these 
positions have been developed by the votes of the Negro migrants 
from the South, voters who at home had been effectively dispos¬ 
sessed of their franchise. It is still true of the Negro In America 
as It was of the serfs of Europe that city air makes men free, and 
this Is true in more ways than are ordinarily conceived. The great 
cities are now what the frontier and wilderness once was—the 
refuge of the foot-loose, the disinherited, the exploited, and all 
those possessed of that undefined malady we call social unrest. The 
struggle of the Negro to get ahead has been described by one of my 
good friends of the dominant group, os an Inspiration and a dis¬ 
cipline, It has given the Negro a cause and a career, the influence 
of which upon his intellectual life can hardly be overestimated, for 
Intelligence and intellectual life are incidents of action that give 
Individuals and races the courage and inspiration that Is necessary 
to rise from a lower to that higher cultural level of Intellectual life, 
which Is the standard of the world. It la true that there have been 
other races similarly circumstanced, as both Irish and Jews were 
left to their own resourcefulness upon arrival upon American shores. 
But in these comparisons we must bear in mind that the Negro 
had farther to go than either Irish or Jew. He started farther 
down—a slave. He has adapted himself, however, to our western 
civilization, with its complex traditions and polyglot groups, as 
has no other ethnic group, and Is deserving the equality of oppor¬ 
tunity he seeks. _ 


America’s Relations With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. B. CHANDLER 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 


INTERVIEW WITH HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREaEN, OP 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an interview 
participated in by the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], in which he answered questions put by 
Mainlchi, a newspaper published at Osaka, Japan. This 
interview was a most unusual one. It was transmitted by 
telephone from Washington to San Francisco, by radio to 
Honolulu, and thence to Japan, where it was broadcast to the 
country. The Senator from Rhode Island, in the interview, 


answers three very important questions concerning the rela¬ 
tions of our country with Japan. 

There being no objection, the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

AKSWXRS OF HOK. TK80D0RE FRANCIS QRXXN, OF RHODE ISLAND, IN A 

RADIOPHONE INT ERVIEW TO QUESTIONS PUT BT MAINICHI, A NEWSPAPER 

OF OSAKA, JAPAN, FROM WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 

24, 1940 

1. What are the reasons on the part of the United States tor 
delaying the conclusion of a new treaty with Japan? 

The reasons for delay in concluding a new treaty with Japan are 
the same reasons which led to the termination of the old treaty. 
You have asked me to be frank In my answers. Being frank, I believe 
that these reasons are twofold. In the first place, the people of the 
United States are indignant at the way In which their rights In 
China have been disregarded and denied by Japan. Many of these 
rights are based on treaties entered Into by China and the United 
States in good faith on both sides, and the United States cannot 
condone their denial or Interruption. In the second place, our 
people realize the Importance to all civilized nations of law and 
order In the world and the abandonment of war as an Instrument of 
national policy. We believe that our own Interest and also of 
interest of the world at large Is threatened by the use of force 
unsustalned by right. They therefore condemn the Invasion of 
great parts of China both as Inhumane and a threat to world 
peace. 

2. What Is the prospect of an embargo on Japan? Is the senti¬ 
ment of Congress favorable to the adoption of embargo blUs? 

All bills and resolutions relating to this matter have been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. As a member of 
that committee, I feel that I should not express any opinion pending 
discussion in the committee and report by the committee to the 
Senate. 

3. In view of the European war, don't you think it Important for 
the United States and Japan to be on amicable terms and maintain 
a spirit of mutual cooperation? 

Without regard to the European war I do think It Important for 
our two countries to be on amicable terms and maintain this spirit. 
Our countries were for many years close friends. As a United States 
Senator from the State of Rhode Island, I appreciate this fact 
particularly because It was a son of Rhode Island, Commodore Perry, 
who helped Japan to open Its doors to the world and create a modern 
Japan. Since then my countrymen have for many years looked 
with admiration at the extraordinary progress Japan has made. 
They have watched this not only with admiration but with friendly 
Interest. However, we must remember that friendship cannot be 
one-sided. It must be mutual. It Is difficult to maintain friend¬ 
ship when one of the friends ceases to respect the rights and opin¬ 
ions of the other. I, therefore, sincerely hope that the present tense 
situation may prove temporary and that the old friendship between 
our two Nations may be restored. 


Indian Fishing Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. D. WORTH CLARK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 


ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBBRGER 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record an article appearing 
in a recent Issue of Collier's magazine, written by Richard L. 
Neuberger, and entitled “Unhappy Pishing Ground." 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From Collier’s for October 21, 1939] 

Unhappy Pishing Ground 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

WE'RE STILL CROWDING OUT THE INDIAN—THIS TIME IT'S KIS FISHINO 
RIGHTS THAT ARE IN DANGER—MAYBE HE WILL HAVE TO PAY A TOLL 
EVERY TIMS HE GOBS FISHINO FOR SALMON 

At the last big drop of the Columbia River on Its swift course 
to the Pacific, Abe Showaway and four or five thousand other In¬ 
dians are making a final defense of the heritage which was theirs. 
All else that belonged to the red man Is gone. Even his lands have 
been taken from him. CelUo Palls Is his last stand. There he Is a 
warrior still—fishing exactly as Indians were fishing when they 
held dominion over North Amerloa-^except that the white man has 
told him he must have a fishing license. 
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The marks Islitoh WtlUam C?hiziook. IQaih KUh Kic» 
Mission John, and other chiefs ceded to the United States an area 
as large aa England were not pax to taie treaty of Wasco in 1858 
until a clause had been Included assuring the Indians perpetual 
fishing rights at Celllo Falls. Almost within sight of the white 
plumes of the tumbling river the treaty was drawn up and signed 
and seat by military courier to far-off Washington, D. C. 

The treaty of Wasco, ratified by Congress and proclaimed by Presl- 
di at James Buchanan, made no mention of poundage fees, fishing 
licenses, game wardens, State policemen, open and closed seasons, 
and huge dams across the Columbia. The right of the Indians to 
fish forever for the giant Chlnoc^ salmon was not limited or quali¬ 
fied. Bow restnoUoDB have been Imposed and the warriors are 
waging a resolute campaign of opposition. 

*lf white man can tell us go get fishing license,’* argues wise old 
Tommy Thompson, chief of the OelUo Indians, “maybe by and by 
he can tell us go away from falls all time and no fish any more.” 

The controversy involves not xanly the Federal Government, with 
which the Indian tribes made their treaty 84 years ago, but also 
the States of Oregon and Washington, which are separated by the 
river at CelUo Falls. Washington forms the north shore of the 
Columbia, Oregon the south. These States have been exclusively 
responsible for such restraints as fishing licenses and game Inspec¬ 
tors. The dams blocking the river, with their threat to the future of 
the salmon runs, are solely the product of the Federal Government. 

The red men believe that this encroachment Imperils their very 
livelihood. Royal Chinook salmon from the Columbia River xoay 
be a rare treat In restaurant or dining car, but at Celllo Falls It is 
actual subsistence for hundreds of Indian families. Salmon to 
these original Americans Is the equivalent of rice to the Japanese. 
This explains the perseverance and resourcefulness with which the 
tribes are protesting denial of their treaty rights. 

When ordered by game wardens to fish on the Columbia accord¬ 
ing to State regulations, the Sokulk Indians in Washington began 
a campaign of passive resistance. They put away their dip nets 
and spears and let the salmon thrash upstream unmolested. 
Hunger Invaded the wigwams and cabins of the Sokulks, who al¬ 
ways had depended on salmon as their main food supply. In the 
river there was sustenance, but Chief John Buck shook his head 
each time braves took down their fishing equipment. “My people,” 
he told them, “this is the way we must uphold our rights.” 

The Gandhi strategy proved successful. With famine menacing 
the topees and shelters of the Sokulks, white settlers In the region 
became aroused. They sent a long petition to the State capital. 
It stirred the poUticians, and the Washington X^islature has Just 
passed a law pledging the Sokulk Tribe unrestricted salmon fishing 
on the Columbia River. 

Public opinion in the Northwest overwhelmingly favors the In¬ 
dians. This was demonstrated recently when warriors were arrested 
for fishing without licenses at CelUo Palls. While the braves sat 
In Jail in the Washington town of Goldendale, their chiefs congre¬ 
gated In front of the building and solemnly made known their 
feelings. 

BOSS or INDIANS* LOBBY 

It was clear everyone agreed with gray-halred Chief Speeding 
Arrow, of the Spearllsh Indians, who raid, with stony expression, 
“We all no like this.” Friendly lawyers advised the prisoners to 
demand Jury trials. They did. The charges were dismissed, the 
authorities apparently deciding It was wiser to free the Indians 
Immediately than wait for 12 citizens to do so. 

To protect the rights assured them by the American Government 
nearly a century ago, the Indians fishing on the Columbia even 
have ventured Into politics. John Whiz, of the Yakima Tribe, is 
chairman of the Celllo Falls fish committee. This means he is the 
boss of the Indians* legislative lobby. In fact, he Is the wlKUe lobby. 

“Indians have hard enough time now without paying fishing 
lees,*' John Whiz told senators and representatives as he stood in 
the marble rotunda of the capltol building beneath the mural 
of Lewis and Clark at Celllo FaUs. The legislators and Gov. Charles 
A. Sprague concluded he was right, and this all-lmpl^ant sentence 
was inserted In the Oregon laws iH>eclfylng fees for fishing: 

“Provided, however, That the fees prescribed In this chapter shall 
not be required of Indians with treaty rights.** 

*rhe red men regard John Whte’s lobbying feat as a great vic¬ 
tory, but they know the campaign Is stUl far from won. A district 
judge in Yakima has Just ruled that the State of Washington 
can ooUact license tolls from the Indians, because the funds are 
used for conservation of the salmon runs. Chiefs and warriors 
with grim faces listened In the courtroom as the verdict was 
given. 

The Indians will not ^ve up until every appeal has been ex¬ 
hausted, and even after that they may keep on trying. The De¬ 
partment of Justice Is allied with the tribes in this phase of the 
struggle. The National Government Insists that Indians with 
rights under the 1855 treaty cannot be conq>eUed to buy State 
licenses In order to catch salmon at their traditional fishing 
grounds. 

**Thls is an important problem,** contends Carl Donaugh, one of 
the Federal tUstrict attorx^eys In the Northwest. **Our country has 
a pact with these pepple. To violate that pact in any way would 
be as morally wrong ss to break a treaty with our most powerful 
neighbor abroad. Our treaty with the Indians on the Golumbia 
River is as entitled to respect as a treaty with the British Itoplre.*' 


Yet, colorful though it is, the spectacle at Oelilo Fells Is no 
synthetic ceremony imaged Cor vislUng royalty or curious Pullman 
passengers. It Is a real and serious business to the Indians of 
many tribes. The salmon catch Is not only their principal food 
but also the soUtary source of Income for most of them. At the 
ak of the autumn run. when the fish Jam In a thick mass b^ow 
e falls, the Indians with their dip nets and q^ears have taken 
out 100 tons of salmon In a day. Diurlng such a period a dextrous 
brave can haul In enough fish to feed his family for many moons. 

Not BO long ego the Indians were pulling 9,000 tons of salmon 
annually from this swirling stretch of the Columbia. At a cautious 
calculation of 4 cents a pound, the value of such a catch would he 
$720,000. In reoent years the haul has been less. As civilization 
has hemmed in the river's lower reaches and have hlookaded 
Its course In the highlands, the salmon runs have dwindled. The 
Yakima Indian Agency estimates that the red men now catch 
approximately 6.000 tons of fish at Celllo each year. This is stlU 
no haul to be gnmted at disdainfully. It oonsists of the sleek, 
flaky-fleshed Chinooks which are matched few other places on 
earth, and Its commercial value would be $400,000. If the catch 
only stays at this level—and the Indiana are left in peace to catch 
It—the tribes will be content and Celllo Falls will continue to b# 
their happy fishing grounds. 

SALMON THEIR MAIN DIET 

The Indians cure and smoke all the salmon they possibly can use 
themselves. The rest they sell to canneries along the river. At 
the crest of the September run, a fisherman like Abe Bhowaway or 
Joe Skahan can make as much as $125 a week In this fasmon. 
It Is all the money many of these Indians earn during the year. 
It must pay for blankets, overalls, salt, sugar, diapers for the new¬ 
born papoose, a white doctor for the papoose’s mother, and gaso¬ 
line for the rsunshackle, second-hand automobile t^t takes tho 
family to Celllo for the spring and autumn salmon fishing. 

Most of what the Indians catch they eat. I^lmon Is the bulk 
of many of their meals. While the men fish at the falls the 
squaws chop up and cure the catch. The portion of the catch sold 
to the canneries Is shipped across the globe. 

Red men whose s£dmon-catchlng prowess Is almost legendary 
along the Columbia—Tom Frank Yallup, Joe Esterbrook, WHHe 
John, Charley Fectochim, Oscar Billy, Abe Showaway hlmi^f. and 
many others—occupy dozens of rocks and crags at the falls. Some¬ 
times they fish from wobbly platforms. A lot of the braves -are 
fastened to the shore with ropes around their waists. Seldom a 
season passes that an Indian, thrown off balance by a salmon 
thrashing in his net, does not totter into the rushing river where 
no man can swim. Ladders leaning against the cllfls get the war¬ 
riors from one crag to another. They also ride a little Improvised 
cable car to the rocks in the center of the cataract. This Is a 
hazardous passage. The cables and posts are makeshift, the work 
of the Indians themselves. 

No brave has a monopoly on any particular point at Celllo. The 
place Is the property of all the tribes. The fichermen cooperate 
rather than compete. Every Indian has an equal time to catch 
salmon. 

Because the Indians want no white men interfering with their 
ancient fishing site, the braves at the falls take charge of their 
own discipline. Fishermen who get drunk are banished from 
Celllo. Night fishing is not allowed, for fear some warrior will 
stiunble into the rapids in the dark. Rowdy or quarrelsome fisher¬ 
men are also told to get out by the tribal council. 

Except for their overalls and factory-made shirts and caps, the 
Indians at Celllo Palls have not changed greatly since Lewis and 
Clark paddled down the Columbia in 1605. They use the same 
sort of equipment the red men had then. The cable car is the 
only addition. When the river Is especially thick with salmon some 
of the warriors bring out spears their fathers used. 

Otherwise the standard device Is the dip net. Once in a while 
the nets fill so rapidly that It takes two Indians to lift them out 
of the water. From experience the red men know exactly which 
swirls and eddies to probe. As a pilot charts a channel, they have 
spotted the white caps and chutes where tlie salmon accumulate. 
In these spots the Indians hold the dip nets, which are oval- 
shaped, with pole handles. The nets are constructed in the same 
way as they were long ago, with the frames being bent from sapling 
wood or pliable animal bones. No metal holds the nets together; 
Instead, cord and thongs are used. 

Prom the passes of the Cascade Mountains and from the plains 
of the Inland e^lre many tribes trek to Celllo each year to catch 
the Chinooks. There they are governed by Chief Tonuny Thomp¬ 
son, ruler of the Celllo Indians. Other chiefs, sovereigns in their 
own realms, sit respectfully at his council fire during the fiiqi itwg 
season. At the war dances and salmon feasts Tommy occupies the 
place of honor. 

Bo many Indians now come to Oelilo Palls that there are not 
enough cabins and shaificB to shelter them. The long bouse has 
been commandeered in the emergency, and ecoret of tribesmen 
sleep on the floor, blanket to blanket, like marching soldiers bedded 
down for the night. Many of these Indians and their families speak 
only tribal tongues. 

What sdMTttt the dame and the salmon mnsf 

lASt year approximately 418J)00 salmon wore counted flipping 
their way up the big concrete fish ladders at Bonneville. This Is 
a lot of fish, espectai^ considering that one female Chinook 
salmon may deposit 8,500 eggs In the spawning bed$ in the ‘ 
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Ian(i8. But the purent fish InTarlably die after the eges are 
laid; and Prof. Lawrence B. Griffin, of Reed College, who has made 
an extensive study of the salmon runs, believes the quantity of 
hsh ascending the $7,022,000 steps at Bonneville Is “Insufficient 
to maintain their numbers in the river.*’ 

And 290 miles above Bonneville Dam now looms the vast fortress 
of Grand Coulee, already the largest structure ever built by man, 
although less than two-thirds completed No salmon can pass 
that towering wall. Bo the fish will be collected in tanks and 
placed on truclcs for transportation to the upper river beyond the 
dam. There the salmon will be released into the Columbia again. 
A fleet of these trucks has been specially constructed for the Gov¬ 
ernment. They will contain Ice compartments to keep the water 
cold, and oxygen pumps to keep It fresh. Fifty mUes an hour 
the trucks will travel to return the llsh to their natural environ¬ 
ment as speedily as possible. Borne of the salmon will be taken 
all the way to the tributary rivers In which the flsh customarily 
spawn. 

OTHER PERILS BESIDES DAMS 

Nor are dams the only menace to the flsh on which Abe Show- 
away and his fellow braves rely for subsistence and livelihood. 
Civilization—cities, towns, factories, mills, docks, sewers—consti¬ 
tute an equal peril. In 1925, 8 years before Bonneville Dam was 
started, the salmon runs began to taper off sharply. The weight 
of the total Chinook catch declined 18 percent from 1925 to 1926. 
Hugh C. Mitchell, director of Oregon State flsh hatcheries, Is afraid 
the great Chinooks, finest of all salmon, are gradually disappearing 
from the Columbia Elver. He blames dams, stream pollution, and 
civilization in general. 

The faces of Tommy Thompson and his red-skinned followers 
are hard and set when they realize that fewer flsh come upstream 
each year. Yet the Indians will be happy and content If only the 
present runs get no smaller, and If the white man honors the 
treaty the Government made in 1866. 

“The multitudes of salmon are almost inconceivable,” wrote Lt. 
William Clark in his journal as the little Indian girl, Wolwaypoo, 
watched him long ago. That day Is gone now. Wolwaypoo’s grand¬ 
son, Abe Showaway, points to the thundering falls and says: 

“All we want is white man leave us flsh enough eat, and no 
arrest us when we catch—^llke white man promises our people 
when treaty made.” 
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ADDRESS BY HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER, OP PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following address delivered 
by me before the Women’s National Republican Club of New 
York, on Saturday, January 20, 1940, and broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting Co.: 

Mrs. Ha 3 rB, and members and friends of the Women’s National 
Republican Club, it has been said “the hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.” Well, some of you may never 
touch a cradle, but if the enthusiasm that I see here today starts 
rolling, I am convinced that your rocking will put the New Deal 
to sleep soundly In November. It may take a lot of rocking, for 
the baby has been weU fed, has gotten beyond the bottle stage, 
and knows how to squeal and squirm, but I believe you intend to 
do the Job, and do It you will. 

I recall my last visit here. It was around the time that the Court 
was to be packed and the executive branch of the Government dis¬ 
organized. Since then there have been purges, tweedledees, twee- 
dledums, and the 1938 elections. My. what a difference a few short 
years can make. 

I find that I am In much the same frame of mind, though not 
In the same spirits, as the Irishman at a wake who was drowning 
his sorrows, not wisely but too well, when he said, “As sad as we 
are at Mike’s death, I must confess I’m glad the Lord spared me 
to help celebrate the event.” I am certainly glad that the Lord has 
spared me to help celebrate this occasion, helping to mark, as I 
believe it does, the beginning of the end of the New Deal; and I 
want to express to you my appreciation of the honor which is mine 
in being your guest today. 

You are to be congratulated today for one thing—there are no 
empty chairs such as those which aroused heavenly hopes at the 
• Jackson Day dinner. I am delighted that you felt it unnecessary 
to invite three high priests of the New Deal to bolster up the tone 


of this luncheon. X admit that It would have been dtffloult for me 
to shed crocodile tears over empty chairs, and I know they would 
not have inspired me with any sense of saintliness. 

But while the praise of the Women's National Republican ^ub 
is still on my Ups I would like to give credit to the leadership of 
this club, representing as It does the Republican women of America, 
for its enthusiasm, its activity, and its devotion, all of which have 
been a continuing chaUenge^ real Incentive to the men—and 
which in a large measure have helped to make the New Deal today 
as nervous as a dish of JeUo. 1 marvel especlaUy at the fidelity 
of those who must vote in this Tammany stronghold, who must 
withstand from day to day the direct shock of the New Deal, and 
who. because of mass production at the polls, are required to sup¬ 
plement their active political work with prayers for tnelr unregen¬ 
erate neighbors. I believe your prayers will be answered. 

That hope Is the stronger as I realize the complete change of 
front which has taken place in Washington during the last 6 
months. Like a drowning man grasping for a rope, they have 
snatched at every pretext to send out an S O S for the adjourn¬ 
ment of politics. Some attribute It to the war abroad, although 
others are more practical in their thinking. At all events, It Is be¬ 
coming increasingly evident day by day that the administration 
knows that the Republicans must be reckoned with as the day for 
the final accounting of the New Deal approaches. There certainly 
has been a complete change of front. 

But the Republican Party wants more than that. It wants more 
than a change of window dressing. It wants a change In thought— 
yes; and a change In actions, too. It’s time to stop daydreaming. 
It’s time to stop pussyfooting. It's time to call an ace an ace and 
a spade a spade. It’s time to stop and decide where we are going 
and what we’ll find at the end of the road. It's high time that a 
decision be made as to what our future is to be. 

We can't wobble around, first here and then there and expect to 
get anywhere. We can't be parlor pinks today and true blues to¬ 
morrow. We can't flirt with collectivism and cherish competitive 
endeavor. America cannot have free enterprise with ringmasters 
cracking the whips of regimentation. I repeat. It is not a change of 
front that is needed. What the country calls for is an about face, 
so that we will be looking not for a “rendezvous with destiny” but 
out in the open in search of rallying posts of new and larger op¬ 
portunities as freemen. No one can gain a yard or hope to make a 
touchdown unless he knows where the goal line is. And that goes 
for the quarterback as well as any other player. Our first job is to 
get back to bedrock—^to fundamental principles—to the land¬ 
marks of the Republic. 

In his message on the state of the Union, the President urged 
the need of a reassertlon of our faith in moral values. He could 
have given no better advice. I know, and I believe you know, that 
our faith in these values has been shaken severely in the last 7 
years with a heads I win, tails you lose game going on at full swing 
in Washington. As a matter of fact moral values have been 
marked down so low that in many cases they have not been sale¬ 
able even in a bargain basement. Moral values are more than a 
blatant billboard or a fancy label. They are a way of life. In the 
days of the old-fashioned copybook they Included such principles 
as honor bright, as good as one’s word, on the square, utmost good 
faith, clean hands. And moral values, to he worth anything, must 
be woven from exactly the same fibers today. 

Manifestly our faith in moral values has been tried as we have 
heard promises of breathing spells made to businessmen today, 
and have watched the executioner go to work to strangle the life 
out of those selfsame businessmen tomorrow. It’s bard to have 
faith without any practice, for “faith without works Is dead.” How 
has our faith In moral values been affected by the Federal Admin¬ 
istration of relief? It Is painfully plain that the faith of a Moses 
would be tested as the record reveals an agency which has squan¬ 
dered millions of dollars with outrageous extravagance, which has 
shackled the needy with the chains of political sei^dom and which, 
nevertheless, has been condoned, excused, and unrebuked. It takes 
more than a whitewash brush to restore life to a shattered faith. 

You are familiar with the shocking revelations that come to us 
day by day from the House committee investigating the National 
Labor Relations Board. They wotUd try the faith of a saint. For 
a long time the lid was clamped down tight on that Board's con¬ 
duct, It was harder to pry open than the vault of the Federal 
Reserve. The bill to authorize that committee was fought tooth 
and nail. You and I—^yes, everyone—^had beard of the suspicions 
of conspiracy. Repeated charges were made that the most ele¬ 
mentary rules of evidence were flagrantly violated and the nrost 
fundamental principles of law and equity defiantly ignored. The 
record of the hearings is disheartening as well as disquieting, with 
case after case showing the abortive methods which an aominis- 
tratlve agency may use when clothed with judicial power. That 
record speaks for itself. You know the details just as well as I do. 
That record calls for action. The country wants neither an apol¬ 
ogy nor an excuse. It wants the stigma of disgrace which has been 
fastened on our regularly constituted judicial processes by this 
sinister Intruder removed. It wants every taint of suspicion cleared 
up. It wants the relation between the employer and the employee 
protected against the ctumlng designs and the crafty purposes of 
racketeerlhg spoilsmen. It wants an umpire who knows the rules, 
who keeps his eye on the plate, who calls halls and strikes without 
fear or favor, and who has not placed a bet on the final score. 
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As A inember of the i^propvtAtlons Ckmunlttee of tbs House X 
bAve been interested p«rSotilArl7 In the flscAl polidee of the 7^- 
eral Ctovemnwnt Unoe 1088* I oaa*t help but wonder how these 
operations have InUtienoed our faith In moral values. I recall the 
assurances given year after year that the Budget would be balanced, 
but always neat year, t recall the lavish hand with which eiqpendl- 
tures have been made, I recall the promises going back as far as 
the oainpaign of 1938 that our Federal housekeeping would be put 
in order, I have seen the ex^aordlnary methods the compll* 
cated bookkeeping which has been tried in the hope of making it 
a{^>ear that outgo was somewhere in Une with income. At last we 
have come to the point where an “A** budget and a “B** budget are 
In operation. To watch the ease with which bureau chiefs switch 
items from one budget to another is enough to make an engineer 
on a shifting freight green wltht envy. As a matter of common 
ee pg f there Is no real or practical dlilerenoe between the two 
budgets. Whether the items are in *‘A*’ or **B/' or, for that matter 
in or *%,'* they are one and the same thing—dollars and cents 
coming out of the taxpayers' pockets—«nd no amount of alpha- 
betlcal jugfdiug will change them. 

The more I think of our hscal operations and our faith in moral 
values, the more am I Impressed with the Biblical definition of 
faith as the suhstanoe of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. We certainly have been called upon to live by faith 
diiring the last 7 years In the management of our fiscal affairs. 

In 1932 the President promised to put our financial house in 
order. Deficits were to stop. Debts were to be reduced. Taxes 
were to be lowered. There were no ifs or buts attached to the 
promlees. They were positive. They were plain. They were clear. 
But that job has not even been started. 

It la now suggested that what the New Deal has failed to do 
along this line i^ould be imdertaken by others—that others should 
Indicate methods by which order can be brought out of chaos. 
It's pretty much like locking the stable door after the horse is 
stolen. 

Our present financial plight is a direct result of a policy that is 
xiear and dear to the heart of every new dealer—a policy that has 
been approved and followed with but slight Interruptions for the 
last 7 years—^the policy that prosperity depends upon pouring out 
the money In the Public Treasury and when that is all gone to 
borrow more and start pouring ag^. 

The President is reported to have said some time ago that "we 
can afford what we zieed." He was right. The trouble is we have 
been trying to afford a lot of things that we do not need. The 
Federal Government has been spending money right and left for 
a lot of trinkets and soothing sirup that we neither needed nor 
could afford. As a matter of common sense—^yes; and common hon¬ 
es^, too—there Is only one way to put our financial house In 
order, and that's to start doing It. As long as the automatic check 
writer In the Treasury Department is permitted to run wild, as 
long as it continues to be me most overworked machine in Wash¬ 
ington, deficits will continue to be piled upon deficits, and the 
Budget might just as well be put on exhibition in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

When the present administration took over the reins of Govern¬ 
ment, the Federal pay roll carried less than 600,000 names of the 
civil administrative function. By September of 1939 that figure 
had jumped to more man 900,000. TIiIb means that over 300,000 
new job holders have been added to your pay roll in less man 7 
years. As you know most of these new berths are filled by people 
who are busy in eimer making or eziforclng rules and relations 
which tie down yomr hands and me hands of millions of other 
Americans. The more rules and regulations we have the harder it 
becomes to get any real work done. That's true in your home and 
it Is likewise true in me Nation, for every new rule and regulation 
Is in some measure or other a restraint upon initiative, upon pro¬ 
duction, upon enterprise, and upon me smooth flow of plenty. 

Those 800,000 new pay rollers are a very definite part of otzr 
problem. All of us remember the vast expansion of the Federal 
machinery during the World War days. No one ever Imagined that 
we would ever see such a mushroom growth again. But the fact 
of the matter is mat our peace-time growm of bureaucracy under 
the New Deal has overreached by far me war-time expansion of 
the Wilson years. At me World war peak me executive civil rolls 
carried 917,000 names as agsdnst 940,000 last September. Only a 
wizard could imagine what me Federal pay roll would be were a 
genuine national emergency forced upon us. 

In the present confusion, in trying to square national conduct 
wim the precepta of its leadermip, in tr^g to find the aubatance 
rather than the form, me words of me Freildent tiag in our ears 
When he said, "But remember well that attitude and method— 
tn other words, me way we do mings, not just the way we say 
things—Is nearly always me measure of our alnoerlty." 

We look out on a troubled world today, lloral values have ebbed 
to A low levdl. TbeX have been lost in the twin ot dictatorships. 
Deception and eumung* have forced the surrender of honesty and 
frankness, and the cruel pasaiaDS of hate have tom me world, loose 
from its moorings, purs is a serious responsibility as men yearn 
for enrichment and healing. In the measure by which me soul at 
America is rekindled with a love at troth will this enrichment and 
healing come. 

Wim the prophet of old we cry "To your tents, dh larad.** 
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Mr, THORKELSON. Mr. l^ker, it Is hardly conoelvaUe 
that the piRilic will be so fooliah as to believe the atrocity 
stories now published in the daUy papers, magazines, and 
glibly shot over the air by superdetectives who advise the 
F. B, 1. how to catch patriotic American citizens, in order to 
protect the Communists. The purpose of this propaganda is 
to start tears rolling for the plight of our own hidden rulers, 
SO that we will rally to their rescue and our doom, 

I am little interested in Europe, but greatly interested in 
keeping the United States out of the present strife in Europe* 
for as I have said before, we are facing a much more serious 
situation at home. Let me now quote from articles which 
appeared In the Jewish Chronicle, London, December 20, 
1935, February 7, and May 8, 1936, by Mr. S. Landman; 

THE OBIGIN OF THE BALFOtXE XUBCLABATIOK 

To TKE Editor of the Jewish Ohronigle: 

Sir: The JewiBh Ohronlole U rendering a valuable service by 
opening its columns for dlsoufislon on this very important subject, 
and it is certainly advisable that me utmost possible light should 
be thrown on the origin of the declaration before all of moss 
responsible for It have passed away. 

During me critical days of me war, in 1916, when the defection 
of Russia was imminent and Jewish opinion generally was anti- 
Russian and had hopes that Germany if victorious would in cer¬ 
tain clrcumstaxKjes give mem Palestine, several attempts were made 
by the Allies to bring America Into the war on their side. These 
attempts were unsuccessful. Mr. Malcolm, who at that time was in 
close touch wim the late Sir Mark Sykes (of the war cabinet 
secretariat) and M. Georges Plcot (of me French Embassy In 
London) and M. Gout, of me Qua! D'Orsay (eastern section), took 
the Initiative in convincing these representatives of the British 
and French Governments mat the best and perhaps the only way 
to Induce the American President to come Into the war was to 
secure the cooperation of Zionist Jewry by promising them Pales¬ 
tine. By so doing the AUles would enlist and mobUlze the hitherto 
unsuspectedly powerful force of Zionist Jewry in America and else¬ 
where In favor of the Allies on a quid pro quo basis. 

At that time President Wilson attached the greatest possible 
importance to the advice of Mr. Justice Brandeis. • * • Sir 

Mark Sykes obtained permission from the war Cabinet to authorize 
Mr. Malcolm to approach the Zionists on that basis. Neither Sir 
Mark Sykes nor Mr. Malcolm knew who were the Zionist leaders, 
and it was Mr. L. J. Greenberg to whom Mr. Malcolm applied for 
Information to whom he should address himself. Mr. Greenberg 
arranged for Mr. Malcolm to meet Dr. Welzmann and Mr. Bokolow 
whom Meaeolm put into communication with Sir Mark Sykes and 
later with MM. Picot and Gout. Mr. Wickham Steed, In bis book 
Through Thirty Tears, mentions Sir Mark Sykes and Mr. Malcolm 
as me two individuals mainly responsible for me Balfour Declara¬ 
tion. The Zionists carried out melr part and helped to bring 
America In, and the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, was 
but the public confirmation of the verbal agreement of 1916. This 
verbal agreement was made wim me previous knowledge, ao 
quiescenoe, and approval not only of the British, American, French, 
and other allied governments but also of me Arab leaders. It was 
not merely a voluntary gesture on the part of me Allies, but, as 
I have previously mentioned on the aumorlty of H. M. V. Tem^ 
perley (History of me Peace Conference in Paris, vol. 6 (1920)» 
p. 178), it was a contract between the British Government and 
the Jewish people. 

In reading the first paragraph of this letter, it is evident 
that Mr. Landman feared that he and his brother Zionists 
would not receive full credit for their effort in involving the 
United States In the World War, and it is to give them this 
credit I am quoting from his letter. 1 am even agreeable 
In granting the same group credit in attempting to Invohe 
us In the present war. I am also anxious that the Americsiki 
people wUl take notice and give them credit for this lntrigue| 
and double dealing, hoping that suxdi knowledge will keep val\ 
out of the present European war- 
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It Is most Interesting to note that the Zlonlstic Jewry had 
consigned the United States to war early in 1916, when we, 
the people, in simple faith elected President Wilson for the 
second term on the slogan *‘He kept us out of war/' It is 
extremely interesting to note according to this letter that 
•'Jewish opinion generally was anti-Russian" at that time, 
when Russia had a Christian government, and that the same 
groups became pro-Russian after a communistic government 
had been established by Lenin and Trotsky. .That in Itself 
is significant and should identify the source of communism 
and the Communists. 

In order that there will be no misunderstandings as to the 
identity of the international warmongers, I quote again from 
Mr. Landman's letter: 

As already explained elsewhere by me In detail, Dr. Weizmann 
and Mr. Sokolow knew that Mr. James Malcolm came to them as 
the emissary of the British War Cabinet, which authorized him to 
say in their name that England would “give Palestine to the Jews” 
In return for Zionist assistance, through Justice Brandels, In In¬ 
ducing the United States to come to the help of the Allies, 

As a result of the Balfour Declaration, controversy arose 
with the Arabs because of promises which had been made to 
them by Colonel Lawrence. They rightfully resented the 
about-face of England in the Balfour Treaty, which gave 
Palestine to the Jews, and it is over this grant war broke 
out in Arabia. I further quote: 

I have read the letters on the above subject from Mr. Gullaroff 
and Mr. Hyamson In your recent issues, and they call for a reply. 
As they are couched In similar terms, 1 wlU deal with them to¬ 
gether. 

Tour correspondents are entitled to their own views about Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, but it does not follow that the advice given him by 
Zionists was reprehensible or not according to the view taken of the 
feelings and interests of the vast majority of the American people 
who were straining at the leash to Join the Allies In the war. As a 
matter of fact, no one else has ever thought or said so. 

Mr. Hyamson may disagree with the History of the Peace Con¬ 
ference In Paris, by Professor Temperley, which says that the Bal¬ 
four declaration was “a definite contract between Great Britain and 
Jewry,” but I think if he reads the Journal of the Royal Central 
Aslan Society for January 1936 he wUl be rudely siirprlsed and 
reluctantly obliged to admit that he Is In fact supporting the 
opinions of Pakhrl Bey Nashashlbi, who Is probably the most In¬ 
veterate and uncompromising of the antl-Jewlsh Palestine Arab 
leaders. He alleges that I have “attributed actions” to Sir Herbert 
Samuel which he had previously disclaimed. But where, how. and 
when he does not say. 1 certainly fail to see that I have done such 
a thing. 

Please note that in the third paragraph the Palestine Arabs, 
who you may recall as Semites, are called anti-Jewish by Mr. 
Landman himself, who is a Zionist. This, according to Mr, 
Landman’s own Interpretation, makes the Palestine Jews 
anti-Semitics, for they are now fighting the Arabs. 

In the following paragraph which I shall now quote it is my 
desire to call your attention to the fact that the writer of the 
letter involves the United States in the Arabian controversy: 

As regards knowledge by Arab representatives of the pour-paries, 
Mr. Hyamson is in error. Both Sir Mark Sykes and Mr. Malcolm 
Informed the Arab representatives in London and Paris that without 
the assistance of the United States the prospects of any Arab state 
arising after the war were most problematical, and they must, there¬ 
fore, agree that Palestine should go to the Jews as their reward for 
their assistance In bringing In the United States. , , ^ 

Ihe Arab representatives understood and agreed, and later Bmlr 
Feisul confirmed the agreement In his letter to Professor Frank¬ 
furter. The Palestinian Arabs were at the time fighting against the 
Allies and could not (even If It were necessary) be consulted. 

I hope the American people will now give full credit for our 
entrance in the World War to those who are bragging about 
the power they had to involve us in that conflict. We were 
Indeed gullible, for we swallowed all this prepared propa¬ 
ganda “bait, hook, line, and sinker," I also hope that we will 
not become imduly excited over the present emergency and 
propaganda, which is manufactured by the same group, to 
fool the American people again. If there is to be another 
I war, let us give the Zionists and the international financiers 
1 guns so that they may finish their anti-Semitic and antiraclal 
i war in Arabia. 

Have you folks noticed that little or no criticism is leveled 
against Russia in her present inexcusable war against Fin¬ 


land, and have you noticed that the President has failed to 
declare Russia an aggressor nation? Do you not think it is 
strange? He declared Germany the aggressor against Eng¬ 
land and France, in spite of the fact that Germany as yet has 
not declared war on either of them. Oh, neutrality, what 
crimes are committed under they name. 

I often wonder what sort of neutrality we observe. Here 
is Russia with 170,000,000 population engaged in war with 
Finland, a nation with a population of 3,000,000 people. Rus¬ 
sia may buy all war materials she wants, in spite of the fact 
that she is an aggressor nation with nearly a 100 percent 
Jewish communistic government No one can deny that 
Russia is the cradle of communism and the source of com¬ 
munism in the United States. The Russian Government, 
with her mass liquidation of life, torture in Siberia, and sub¬ 
marine graveyards, is not the most benevolent government, 
but is, Instead, if one is to believe such descriptive literature, 
as Democracy and World Dominion, by Schoonmaker, a most 
inhuman and un-Christian nation. After reading this book 
by Schoonmaker, including many others, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that we should not only get rid of communism but 
the Communists as well. In order to support the statement 
I have already made. I shall quote a few excerpts which, I 
believe, should be interesting to all Americans. 

In a report on bolshevism in Russia, written by Sir M. 
Findlay to Mr. Balfour on September 17,1918, he makes this 
statement: 

I consider the immediate suppression of bolshevism the greatest 
issue now before the world, not even excepting the war which is 
still raging, and unless, as above stated, bolshevism Is nipped in 
the bud Immediately. It is bound to spread In one form or another 
over Europe and the whole world, as It Is organized and worked by 
Jews who have no nationality and whose one object is to destroy 
for their own ends the existing order of things. • • • So 
numerous were the communications and so important was the sub¬ 
ject • • • that the State Department compiled and published 

a digest of these reports, and, In addition, the United States Senate 
appointed a special committee called the Overman committee, 
which went thoroughly into the whole matter. • • • The fol¬ 

lowing extracts show the general trend of the testimony of these 
witnesses: “The leaders of the movement, I should say, are about 
two-thirds Russian Jews” (William C. Huntington, commercial 
attach^ of the United States Embassy at Petrograd from June 1916 
to September 1916, p. 69). 

“In Russia It is well known that three-fourths of the Bolshevist 
leaders are Jewish” (Mr. Welsh, for 2 years a Junior officer of the 
National City Bank in Russia, p. 269). 

Later, In the Yale Review, in an article entitled “The World 
Menace,” Mr. Henry C. Emery, LL. D., former chairman of the United 
States Tariff Board, supported this testimony. “No one who ever 
made a visit to Smolny Institute, when that was the headquarters 
of the Bolshevist government In Petrograd, could fall to understand 
how easy It Is to get the impression that the Jews have at last 
seized powers.” Newspaper correspondents on the ground cata¬ 
loged their numbers and gave them to the world. “Ninety percent 
Jews,” said the correspondent of the London Dally Mall. The cor¬ 
respondent of the Morning Post was more exact. Out of 545 com¬ 
missars in the country, 447 were Jews. Of the leaders of this alien 
bureaucracy a few stand out like flags. There was Trotzky, from 
New York, leading the armies of Russia, and Zinoviev heading the 
great international that was to release the tollers of all nations. 
Zinoviev was also commissar of Petrograd, while Kamenev, brother- 
in-law of Trotzky, was commissar of Moscow. To Madame Kamenev 
had been entrusted the culture of Russia, and to Radek, director of 
publicity, the task of selling this new Russia to the world. Stein¬ 
berg was commissar of Justice, and Uritzsky, commissar In charge 
of counterrevolution and speculation. Over the Ukraine, the rich¬ 
est province of Russia, was Rakovsky, while Joffe, high plenipo¬ 
tentiary, negotiated treaties for this new Russia with the nations 
of Europe and the Far East. From the foreign office was soon to 
pass the Russian Chloherln, to be succeeded by the Jew Litvinoff 
(Flnklesteln). and behind Flnklesteln. Weinstein. And so It went. 

Equally surprising and equally significant Is what happened in the 
field of religion. “Religion Is the <mlate of the people,” Marx had 
written. To destroy religion, therefore, was essential If the great 
emancipation was to be achieved. Fifteen years after the Bolshevist 
Revolution was launched to carry out the Marxist program, the 
editor of the American Hebrew could write: “According to such in¬ 
formation as the writer could secure while In Russia a few weeks 
ago, not one Jewish synagogue has been tom down, as have hun¬ 
dreds, perhaps thousands of the Greek Catholic churches. • ♦ ♦ 

In Moscow and other large cities one can see Christian churches 
in the process of destruction * « * the Government needs the 
location for a large building. (American Hebrew, Nov. 18, 1982, 
p. 12.) Apostate Jews, leading a revolution that was to destroy 
religion as the *oplate of the people' bad somehow spared the 
synagogues of Russia.” 
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It idiouki now be cksr wba the Conanimifits are, and where 
tbesr may be found, for th^ are aeSI-identtfted. Ihis self- 
IdentificdUon shotidd not only be uaefol to the Dies committee, 
but pattkulady to the Department of Justice and the P. B. 
credit however, be idven to the congressional coimnittee 
on subversive activities for having at least exposed one com¬ 
munistic organization, the League for Peace and Dexnocracy. 

The recent fiasco in New York City, where 17 young men 
were arrested lor the pcesessiozi of obsolete rlfies, which they 
used for target practice, is a childish attempt to shield the 
Ccsnmunists, who operate openly with the utmost freedom 
In their attempted destruction of our Government. Who is 
Mr. Birmingham and what is his connection with Mr. Prince 
and Mr. Shelton? Why not investigate the communistic in¬ 
telligence service with headquarters in New York? Just vdiat 
excuse for existence has various boycott leagues and pri¬ 
vate propaganda analysis bureau? No one is allowed to 
operate such private investigation bureaus except the Com¬ 
munists. Why was Mr. Birmingham employed by the F. B. 1. 
to build up and prepare a case against the so-called Christian 
Front? Is not it possible that this investigation was directed 
by certain defamation groups in New York City, in some¬ 
what the same maxmer as was employed in the recent at¬ 
tempt to smear the Dies committee? It is to the everlasting 
credit of the IXes committee and Mr. Mayne for having ex¬ 
posed this defamation racket, for others have suffered hrom 
attacks by the same defamation groups. Their raeket is not 
that of intelligent criticism and fairness; It is instead pure 
mud slinging, which is now rebounding on those who have 
been pitching for these international defamers. 

The Dies committee has made a good start and should 
continue to Investigate the higher Communists. Many of 
them, their leHow travelers, and their nit-witted gentile 
fronts should now be investigated, and their names may be 
found embossed on the margins of many letterheads such 
as Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, 20 West Forty-seventh 
Street; Council Against Intolerance in America. Lincoln 
Building; Humanity Guild, 11 West Forty-second Street, all 
in New York City, and the last with approximately 120 names, 
professors predominating. We then have United Christian 
Council for Democracy, and when you find these organiza¬ 
tions with ^‘democracy,” scratch it a little bit and you will 
find it full of Communists. That is what the Dies committee 
did to the Leagtze for Peace and Democracy and whose mem¬ 
bership in Washington was found to be well represented and 
fully employed in various Federal d^;mrtmaat& We then 
have the Peace House, One Hundred and Tenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, which the United States de¬ 
tective No. 1 may investigate and report over the air to his 
friend in the F. B. L To me It is strange that the greater 
number of these peace organizations may be fovmd hi New 
York City, in a State and city always restless, but with two 
distinguished gentlemen at the heads of both governments. 
Investigation may also be made of Rev. Charles C. Webber 
and Ihs new philosophy, and particularly the membership of 
the board of control. Then there is the Federal Council of 
Churches, 227 Fourth Avenue, New York City, which should 
not be lorgotteQ. The greatest attention sbor^ be bestowed 
on the financial resources of these anti-American organiza- 
tiOBS and their ^^sugar daddies” exposed publicly. It is only 
reasonaUe to assume that it takes a lot of money to run and 
hire the framing of these cnganlzations, and we should make 
it our business in Congress to find out in what manner this 
nuntey is obtained. 

Govenunent records, intelhgence reports, and hundreds of 
piMfeatiOBS reveal that the Communist and Ms fellow trav¬ 
elers are the anti-Americans who art threatening our Oov- 
ernment and instittitlQDg of learning. The auestion may 
therefore be ailcect; What Is the Department of Justice and 
Hie F. B. 1 waiting for? These departments know that the 
Communists are and have been here for over 40 years, and 
that the United Mine Workers complained about them 30 
years ago. Is it possible that the Department of Justice is 


sMeldlng these aatk-Ainericana^ who are now engaged In the 
sabotage of Hie Govesmmesi, and if so. Is It because the Jus* 
tlee as well as other Depeortments are iixftHeated wlHi com¬ 
munism to sia^ an extent that exposure of sudi activities by 
the employees is tantamount to dismissal? 

The recent attempt in smearing the Christiaa Front and 
the Dks committee is a peeubat warfare, which la not Amezii- 
ean, but is, instead, Asiatic in origlnu It is promoted by the 
Communists and disseminated In pro-commundstic newspap¬ 
ers, whiob are owned or controlied by the Ctoafwmmiste or 
communistic sympathizers. It was this kind of rldteide that 
was heaped on General Mos^y, Messrs. Deatherage, PeUey, 
True, and others because of having exposed and identified the 
Qommunists. These gentlemen are 100 percent patriotic 
American citizens, who are persecuted because they hate com¬ 
munism and subscribe to the fundamental princbfdes of tina 
Republic, 

It is wen to bear in mind that the peoxde reserve the right 
imder the Constitution to carry arms, and naturally such 
arms will be kept in their homes. The Bill of Rights also 
provides for free speech, to wMdi there is, of course, no 
objection, so long as such speech does not advocate changes 
or destru^ion in the Government. When the speaker advo¬ 
cates destruction of the Government, he has then exceeded 
the liberty of free speech and is, instead, engaged in spreading 
sedition. The Constitution does not provide either the right 
or liberty for anyone, under the guise of free speech, to 
advocate changes that will prove destructive to our Govern¬ 
ment. Free speech is one thing—seditious speech is another* 
The Cemstitutkm provides means for taking care of both. 

All of this can be avoided if every citizen subscribes to the 
principles of this Republic, and the fact that those who so 
subscribe denounce attacks upon our Government is a natural 
defense reaction vdxich xnay be expected when the Govern¬ 
ment itself departs from the principles of this document. 

It is. Indeed, unfortunate that a person cannot address 
himself to the fundamental principles of this Republic, as 
set forth Ih the Constitution of the United States, without 
being smeared and ridiculed by international communistic 
saboteurs. 1 am quite willing to admit that these interna¬ 
tional Communists, whose ”god is gold and whose savior 
is a bribe,” control our money through their banks and bank 
associations. I am also willing to grant that they have used 
this deposit money to buy press, radio, cinema, hotels, real 
estate, and nearly all paying industries in the United States. 
It should, however, be understood that this accumulation of 
wealth and property has been acquired by them, not with 
their personal money, but with the Natlon*s monetary wealth, 
which is on deposit and naturally gravitates into the larger 
banks. 

In order to clear up the confusion under which we labor 
today, let us divide the various groups that are now operating 
within the United States Into two parts. The first group is 
composed of patriotic Americans, who believe in the funda¬ 
mental principles of this Republic* as originally set forth in 
the Constitution of the United States. This group, being 
Americans, is, of course. Intolerant toward socialism, bolshe¬ 
vism, communim, and all forms of radicalism, covered by the 
cloak of liberalism. This group iz becoming larger and 
larger 1:^ leaps and boumis, as the people realize the Inroads 
which communism has made in the United States. 

The second group te composed of a oongtomerate mass of 
peqple wiio believe the Constitution is a flexible document 
and therefore adaptable to their particular views. In this 
group we find the Socialist, the Botshevlst, the Cmmunist) 
the radical, and the syndicalist, and those Fkblani that do 
not bdam Many government The strange part is that these 
subversive groups are well flnancett Congyess make 

It tti huitntas to find out from wtieaoe ttie money eomei. It 
Is tiCds group tbat dbonts ^bout tbe rigbt of free speceb while 
It is laetdleusly e&gsgped la seetrlctl^ tbOM who beUere to 
and advocate strict adherence to the ConsUtotiaa <d the 
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Bonneville Power for Southwest Washington—The 
Pacific Northwest—New Frontier for Men, Bta- 
chines, and Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP KEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

ARTICLE IN UNITED STATES NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. O.. 
FEBRUARY 2, 1940 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the great Bon¬ 
neville hydroelectric power project on the Columbia River in 
my district is beginning to prove an important and vital fac¬ 
tor in the development and progress of southwest Washing¬ 
ton, and I shall always be proud of my sponsorship of this 
legislation. Pour local public-utility districts are now selling 
public power on a county-wide basis, my home county of 
Grays Harbor, Pacific, Mason, and Skamania Counties. The 
Cowlitz County district, also in my congressional area, is 
operating a rural electric-power project financed by the Fed¬ 
eral Rural Electrification Administration. Pacific County 
has Just completed purchase of private power facilities. 
Skamania County acquired the West Coast Power Co.*s prop¬ 
erties January 4 and Grays Harbor Public Utility District 
purchased the Grays Harbor Power & Light Co, January 15, 
and all four districts are now selling power at retail. Grays 
Harbor and Pacific districts are using present generating 
plants and will be hooked up with the new Bonneville trans¬ 
mission lines next summer. Skamania County is already 
distributing power from Bonneville Dam, the first utility dis¬ 
trict to do so. 

When the Pacific County district took over the local dis¬ 
tribution system, the Bonneville administration purchased 
the Willapa Electric Co.*s 66,000-volt transmission line in the 
northern part of the county; also the Raymond substation. 
It was Bonneville's first purchase of a private utility property 
for incorporation into the Bonneville Pacific Northwest power 
system. 

Steady progress is being made In the construction of 
Bonneville transmission lines in Cowlitz, Lewis, and Pacific 
Counties, and this work is furnishing employment to hun¬ 
dreds of citizens. In northern Cowlitz County over 500 men 
are working on the right-of-way for ftie line which will 
extend from Vancouver to Puget Sound. In Lewis County 
crews totaling 458 men are working on the north-south line 
and Raymond-to-Chehalis line. Actual construction has 
been commenced on the line at the Raymond terminus, and 
about 5 miles of double poles are being placed eastward from 
the Raymond substation, headquarters being maintained at 
Pe Ell. About 125 W. P. A. workers are clearing the 32-acre 
site near Napavine or the Chehalis substation planned by the 
Bonneville administration. Tentative plans call for a sub¬ 
station at Mossyrock to supply eastern Lewis County with 
electricity from Bonneville. 

The location of the large plant of the Aluminum Corpora¬ 
tion of America at Vancouver is Just the beginning of the 
great industrial development certain to result in southwest 
Washington from the Bonneville project. Other big eastern 
concerns are making inquiry regarding sites and ascertaining 
possible savings in operating costs due to cheaper hydro¬ 
electric power and closer proximity to raw materials, ac¬ 
cording to information received from official sources. 

President Roosevelt approved January 24 an allocation for 
$919,859 for clearing the right-of-way for Bonneville project 
transmission lines. These lines will run from Vancouver to 
Aberdeen, in my congressional district, and from Vancouver 


to Eugene, Oreg., and from Bonneville to Yakima and Grand 
Coulee. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
article which appeared in the United States News, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C„ February 2,1940, which describes the prospects for 
development of a great rich empire in the region to be served 
by the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams in the State of 
Washington: 

[From the United States News of February 2, 1940] 

President Roosevelt is holding firmly to an idea that dominated 
much of his thinking In early New Deal days. 

The President thinks that New York City would be better off If 
Its population was six million instead of seven. Mr. Roosevelt 
thought the other day that he could pick an argument with Mayor 
FTorello LaGuardla of New York when he reexpressed this sentiment. 

The mayor Jumped to the argument, but on the ground that New 
York would be better off with five million in Its population than 
with six or seven miUlon. 

Here is the germ of the idea that haa persisted deep In the Pres¬ 
ident’s thinking. At one time he had in mind moving large num¬ 
bers of people from drought regions in the Middle West. At an¬ 
other time he had In mind large numbers of subsistence homesteads 
that could absorb idle workers from the cities. The President 
thinks that the country would be better off if large cities were 
smaller and If the Nation's Industry was decentralized. 

That thought is taking positive shape again with new plans for 
moving large numbers of people. This time the President Is an¬ 
nouncing an Intention to make a real Garden of Eden for 600,000 
people in the Pacific Northwest, where the Government is spending 
large amoimts of money to complete the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams. And Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Is an¬ 
nouncing plans to spend more millions to develop other areas that 
can start to absorb people moving from the drought areas of the 
Farm Belt and the blighted areas of the Industrial Belt, 

Nearest completion is the development in the Northwest. 

Her© the Bonneville Dam is producing electric power, available 
for distribution under a plan that does not Involve displacement of 
the private utilities. Farther upstream on the Columbia River Is 
Grand Coulee, nearing completion. When completed, this dam will 
supply water to irrigate 1,200,000 acres of rich, but dry, land. 

It is this area that the President sees as a new frontier to provide 
for 80,000 farm families who will help supply what he expects la to 
become an important new industrial area utilising low-cost power. 
Industry in this region—if plans carry—will be decentralized, cen¬ 
tering about small communities, rather than centralized, to corre¬ 
spond to the industrial cities of the East. 

Interior Department officials say that the metallic and non- 
metalllc resources of the Northwest are sufficient to support Iron 
and steel, ceramics, plastics, electrometallurgical and electrochemi¬ 
cal Industries, in addition to paper, furniture, food processing, and 
lumber. 

Already the Aluminum Co. of America is planning a plant to cost 
several million dollars at Vancouver, Wash., to be powered by 82,600 
kilowatts from Bonneville. A steel company is contemplating con¬ 
struction of a new plant at Portland. 1%’esident Roosevelt Is Inter¬ 
ested in development of a steel industry on the Pacific coast that 
would utilize what he is told Is a practical "wood coke." This Indus¬ 
try would turn out the very highest grade steel for naval armament 
purposes. 

But the President Is not to realize his dream of getting a million 
persons out of New York to the great open spaces. Neither Is he to 
realize any time soon his dream of moving large numbers of farmers 
out of the drought regions and the overpopulated farming regions 
of the country. 

Reason is that even in the large Northwest area farm operations 
with Grand Coulee water cannot begin for at least 4 years. Irriga¬ 
tion projects must await completion of the dam itself, now about 
three-quarters finished. Resettlement will not be completed, proba¬ 
bly, for 30 years. 

HOMCSTEAD REQinRSMEI<rr8 

No one is advised to migrate northwestward 3ret. When the first 
50,000 or 100,000 acres are Irrigated, the Government will select 
families for the land. Basis of selection probably will parallel pres¬ 
ent homesteading procedure. Requirements will Include 2 years* 
farming experience, irrigation experience preferred, good health, 
moral character, and $2,000 in capital or credit—possibly from the 
Farm Security Administration. 

Holdings will be limited to 80 acres per family. Land values are 
to be fixed by the Government at dry-land value, probably about $10 
an acre. Large holdings now In the hands of banks, railroads, and 
city families must be sold before the Government will supply water 
for Irrigation. 

Rainfall In this area is about 8 Inches a year, as compared with 
SO inches in the Midwest. Climate is dry. Winters are short: 
summers long. Normal temperatures range from 32 in winter to 
82^ in summer. 

Such are the ingredients from which a new northwest empire is 
being built. Up to now industrial development has been held back 
for lack of coal. Now this deficiency is made up by almost limitless 
of electric power. 

vlsiDu of tha Northwest is the vision of a new kind of empire. 
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America’s Biggest Ditch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. D. WORTH CLARK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2,1940 

AHnOIiS BY EZCHABD L. NEOBERGEB 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Hscord an article entitled 
**America’s Biggest Ditch,” published in a recent issue of the 
Coast magazine and written by Richard L. Neuberger. of 
Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Racoao, as fol^ws: 

[From the Coast for December 1030] 

AMCRZCA*6 BIGCIST DITCH—^HELXS CAHTOH HOLM THE TOITUOUS SNAKE 
RIVER BE T WEE N IDAHO AND OBXQON 

(By Richard L. N^berger) 

Washington Irving never got beyond the Rocky Mountains In his 
westward travels. The Snake River he knew only by the narrations 
brought back by Lewis and Clark, the Astor ezp^ltlon of 1811, 
Captain Bonneville, and others who struggled Into the Padflc North¬ 
west when the United States was stlU a new country. From these 
sources Irving obtained a vivid Impression: 

‘Tndeed, from all that we can gather from the Journals before ua, 
we are Inclined to think that the Snake River must be one of the 
most remarkable for varied and striking scenery of all the rivers of 
this continent. It penetrates vast sierras or mountainous chains, 
broken Into romantic and often frightful precipices, and crowned 
with eternal snows. Tremendous walls of basaltic rock rise per¬ 
pendicularly from the water edge, frowning In bleak and gloomy 
grandeur. Wildness and sublimity appear to be prevailing char¬ 
acteristics.** 

This is a description of Hells Cayon. the deepest chasm of North 
America and one of the last great wHdemess fastnesses of conti¬ 
nental United States. Hells Canyon Is the final frontier of the far 
West. Men who have explored the world say there Is no more 
rugged res^on on the planet. It was the prlxiclpal barrier to the 
adventurers who settled the Paclflo seaboard, and It has not yet 
been fully conquered. To this day, a century and a third after the 
first pioneers, Lewis and Clark, saw the Snake River, Hells Canyon 
remains a chcOienge to the people who would have a look at the 
American West as it was before the frontier was pushed back. 

The immense abyss carved by the Snake lies along the border 
between Oregon and Idaho. It Is 189 miles long and 10 miles wide 
at the broadest point. In the deepest stretch It averages 5.510 
feet In depth lor 40 miles. At one place It Is 7,900 feet deep; this 
is at He Devil Peak, on the Idaho side. The Wallowa Mountains 
of Oregon form the western ramparts of the gorge, and opposite 
them- is the Seven Devils Range of Idaho. Promontories 8,000 feet 
above the river are not unusual. The Snake Is a tenuous thread 
from the last rlm. 

AU over the West men and women are Just beginning to realize 
that Hells Canyon Is one of America’s premier spectacles. Few 
natural wonders have been more obscure. Many encyclopedias 
and atlases barely mention It; tourist offices have not known 
whether it is In Idaho or Zanzibar; the thorough Brltannlca gives 
it only passing reference; the World Almanac does not list it at 
all. Such an authentic source of information as the World Book 
calls the Grand Canyon of the Colorado the deepest chasm In 
the Nation, with the Grand Canjron of the TeUomtone second. 
The Yellowstone’s beautiful canyon reaches a maximum depth of 
X,5<)0 feet. Hells Canyon is five times as deep in some places. Actu¬ 
ally the third deepest of the country’s cbaiwns, after Hells Canyon 
ftpri the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, is the canyon of the Sal¬ 
mon River, which Is the main tributary of the Snake. Its greatest 
depth is 6,000 feet. Then come the Bl^orn River Canyon In Mon¬ 
tana and the Gunnison River Canyon In Colorado. 

Not until 1936 were the great dimensions of Hells Canyon oiBolally 
oonflrmed. That year a report of the United States Gedbogioal 
Survey declared: ^*B«2ow the Oregon mining town of Homestead 
the Snake River has cut through the mountain ranges that blodced 
its way to the Columbia River and fiowa in the deepest, narrowest 
oanyon In the United Slates. When this canyon becomes better 
known it wlU doubtless rank as one of the great canyons of the 
continent.” 

There are three ways to gUmgiee America's deepest chasm: On 
foot, by automobae, oar freon a boat AU of them are adventures 
Hal d ane (Bugs) Hohnstrom is the meat famous river runner in 
the world. He Is the only person who ever voyage d through the 
Grand Canyon at the Colorado alone. Bscantiy he added Bills 
Canyon to his exploits. ‘*The Snake River Oanyon,” said he, **ia 
four times as tough as the trip down the Colorado to Boulder Dam. 


I was mighty IdCky.” And Amca Burg, of the National Geograidilo 
Msgaclna, Internationally known ms an explorer, exclaimed as he 
reached the lower end of the abyss, IMqplds axe so frequent we 
seemed to be deeeendlng the canyon on watery statrs. Above us 
moimtaln rose upon mountain, shooting their splintered pinnacles 
dizzily into the heavens, flanked by more mountains and more 
pinnacles, climbing to loftier and loftier altitudes.** 

The average traveler cannot duplicate the feats of Buzz Holm- 
strom and Amos Burg. But he can go on the most sensational 
boat ride in the United Statee of America. This is the 99-mlle 
voyage from the Idaho shying center of Lewiston south and up¬ 
stream to Johnsons Bar, uk into the oesre of Hells Canyon. The 
trip Is made once a week by a calm, laconic boatman named Kyle 
McOrady, who takce mail imd supplies to the prospeoters. ranch¬ 
ers, and sheep herders dwelling In America’s loneliest hinterland. 
Occasionally MoOrady has spaoe for a passenger or so. In a few 
weeks he wlU have room for more; he now is building a larger 
boat. 

At Lewiston there also is a pair of veteran Sneke River argo¬ 
nauts—Press Brewrlnk and *X7ap” MBcFarlane. When the water 
Is not too low, they can coax their fiat-bottomed Idaho upstream 
to Johnsons Bar. The Idaho comes back down the river In ap¬ 
proximately one-fifth the tlDoe it required to make the oeoent. 

The boat trip from Lewiston to Johnsons Bar does not include 
the worst stretches of the river, but It covers rapids and white water 
which make the heart heat faster. Above Johnsons Bar the Snake 
Is a hurtling demon. At Cauldron Linn, upstream from Hells 
Oanyon, the water virtually bolls. There the Astor expedition came 
to disaster, losing boats and t)oatmen in a tragic pile up. ”La 
maudite riviere enrag6e,” the early French-Canadlan voyagers called 
the Snake—“the accursed, mad river.” At Johnsons Bar this term 
Is tmderstandable. 

*rhe paramount drawback to the Journey by boat is that only 
from Johnsons Bar and one or two other points may the final rlm 
be seen. Otherwise merely the first clUf Is within view of the 
traveler. This fact impressed itself on frontiersmen who tried to 
make Hells Canyon a route to the Paclflo. The Astor party, at¬ 
tempting to climb out of the abyss, scurried past the first rlm and 
*Tcmnd they were not half way to the summit, and that mountain 
upon mountain lay piled beyond them in wlntery desolation.” 
Bonneville and hte followers experienced the same disappointment 
and discovered that “although already at a great elevation they were 
only as yet upon the shoulder of the mountains.” 

To appreciate the true proportions of Hells Canyon It must be 
seen from above. *rhls requires a route somewhat different from 
the boat trip. The bulk of It can be covered by train. The South¬ 
ern Padfle’s Klamath Limited leaves San Franclsoo at 9 o'clock at 
night and exactly 24 hours later Is In Portland. At 9:30 this second 
night the Union Pacific's Portland Rose starts for the East. In the 
shivery, gray dawn the next morning the wayfarer tumbles out on 
the station platform at La Grande. At 6:15 in the morning a 
mixed freight and passenger train pulls out of La Grande for 
Enterprise. 

This is a typical hinterland locaL The coaches are heated with 
wood stoves and have carbon-arc lamps. The conductor wears 
overalls and knows most of the passengers by their first names. 
The train stops along the wayside to pick up loggers, ranchers, and 
backwoodsmen. As the chugging engine conquers the steep grades 
of the Wallowa Valley, villages become less frequent and farmhouses 
more remote. Forests begin to encroach on the railroad embank¬ 
ment. In the background, over In Idaho, tower the distant tips 
of the Seven Devils. 

At Enterprise, automobile Is the method of conveyance. Thirty- 
six miles away, over good dirt roads. Is the post office of Imnaha, 
the jumplng-off place for Hells Canyon. Imnaha seems at the 
end of the world; it Is at the head of the canyon of the Imnaha 
River, which Is almost half a mile deep. 

Up out of Imnaha, around the shoulder of the Canyon of the 
Imnaha, curves a narrow road. It is wide enough for one car, with 
turn-outs spaced at Irregular intervals. There Is no railing, but 
there is often a 2,000-foot drop on the outside. Over the cowl of 
an automobile, the passenger sees space In which hawks and eagles 
soar against a backdrop of far-off mountalne. This stretch Is a 
mere 3 miles, but after It Is over hands are usually clammy and 
abdomens seem to be revolving tike a ferrls wheel. *T*m used to It 
now,” observes Grady Miller, who for 29 years has been a Forest 
Ranger In the Snake River region. “The only time I get nervous 
Lb when I think a lot about it afterward.” 

Once past the Imnaha, the road covers 17 miles of forests thick 
with lod^pole pines and comes out at Hat Point. Imnaha Canyon 
appeared inq^nnlve and deep, but It is a guUy compared to the 
pfmorama from Hat Point. Far below, the Snake flows through 
Hells Canyon. Ponderosa plnqs and Douglas firs seem dwarfed 
to the size of the hackberry bushes. The crags are rough and the 
rtdgee bredum, and the whole earth here gives evidence df the 
buckling and gnawing which took irilaoe during prehistoric epochs. 
The chasm Is so vast that its depths fade away in a thin blue haze. 
Forest Service photographers, reaching this spot after having taken 

g ietures In almost every State, said no view oouM compare with It 
1 tmineiisll^ and grandeur. 

The road to Bat Point is open only abmst 6 months of each year, 
generally ffom June through October. Snow and ice barricade the 
passes me rest of the time. The difference In elevation between 
xlm and river Is so ginat that sRhough the dllffs above Hells Can¬ 
yon are invariably mantled and blocked every winter, the bottom of 
the chasm Is powdered only with an occasional snowfall. Trails 
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from Hat Point lead to Harton Heights and Freeeout Saddle and 
other promontoriee, where even more epeotactilar gllmpees of the 
canyon are poaelble. These trails can be traversed on foot or by 
horseback. 

There is a third direction from which Hells Canyon con be ap¬ 
proached, This is at the upper end, near the Oregon hamlet of 
Homestead. The Oregon Short Line of the Union Pacific crosses 
the Snake 60 miles above Homestead, and a fair automobile road 
covers the rest of the distance. No other route Is so good In 
winter, because from Homestead the chasm can be reached via the 
bottom. A road comes down from Idaho not tar from the aban¬ 
doned Bed Ledge mine. It Is called the Klelnschthldt Grade and 
surpasses even the Imnaha for thrills. The road has started to 
slough away In some places and slopes toward the outside. Once 
slipping there, a car would soar Into the canyon like a stricken 
bombing plane. 

Fewer people visit this unparalleled spot each year than go to 
one performance at one movie theater in San Francisco or watch 
the girls undress in a single evening at a burlesque house in Port¬ 
land. But eventually Hells Canyon will probably be one of the 
great outdoor centers of the Pacific coast. Prom the population 
centers of California it is not so far to the vast chasm. Lewiston, 
where the boat trips begin, is 922 miles from San Francisco by 
highway; Homestead is 856 miles, and Enterprise is 929 miles. It 
is only a day’s drive from Seattle or Portland to Lewiston. 

Cliffs 1,600 feet to the first level are not rare In this awesome 
declivity In the American wilderness. Thousand-foot bluffs are 
ordinary. Borne precipices tower 3,600 feet up from the river. 
Sheep Rook along the Oregon wall is higher than the whole Cat- 
skill Mountain Range on the other side of the continent. The 
needled trees on the crag’s summit are 4,278 feet above the Snake. 
Three Empire State Buildings plus one Golden Gate Bridge, piled 
on top of each other in the river bed, would only slightly surmount 
the crest of that rock—and above Sheep Rock the canyon slopes 
upward another 1,007 feet to Lookout Mountain. 

Various plans are now under way to make the chasm of the Snake 
River a recreational and scenic center for the States of the far 
West. In the summer a Department of the Interior survey examined 
the region, preparatory to recommending to Congress that it be set 
aside as a national park or national monument. The survey was 
requested by Senator Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, the Republican 
minority leader. The American Wilderness Society would like to 
keep the region a vast primeval area, untrammeled by tonneau 
tourists or professional sightseers. Secretary Ickes hopes to have 
certain sections of the West preserved in their natural state, a 
scheme into which Hells Canyon might fit appropriately. Ranchers 
and stockmen will protest any attempt to take the management of 
the area away from the Forest Service. 

Some public officials in Idaho want a road constructed through 
the bottom of the canyon. A preliminary survey by the State has 
disclosed that the project would cost approximately $12,000,000, 
Other people are supporting the road venture, but think it should 
be along the rim of the chasm, in the heart of the Seven Devils. 

Whatever is done v;ith the expansive wilderness of Hells Canyon, 
it will not be possible to rob this last frontier of its color and 
flavor and folklore. It is as rich in tales and personalities as it is 
in scenic majesty. Back in the Wallowas is Charley (Silver Tip) 
Seeber, venerable woodsman, who Is 100 percent for a national park. 
Along the river rides Mack Chetwood, cowpuncher from Halfway, 
carbine at his saddle, cowhide mackinaw on his back; he thinks 
cattle should be allowed to graze on the upper slopes above the 
Snake. In the heart of the Seven Devils is a school where children 
come in from far-flung ranches, leading pack horses with loads of 
provisions and blankets. Downstream is the place an old hunter 
unearthed Meriwether Lewis’s branding iron. Every cabin and tent 
and shack contains a score of tales and stories which have yet to 
be forgotten in the rush of civilization. 

Long, weary wilderness miles from the soimd and bustle of 
modern society, the water gurgles and splashes as it seeps down 
out of the highlands—the noise, once a whisper and later a roar, of 
Sheep Creek flowing to the Imnaha. of the Imnaha flowing to the 
Snake, of the Snake flowing to the Columbia and. far off, of the 
Columbia flowing on to the sea. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and Airport 
Development 
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given In Chicago this week before the American Road 
Builders* Association: 

“Thli s 3 rstejn • • • of making gifts to States end sections 
of the Union for roads and canals—will degrade the States by in¬ 
ducing them to look for bounties, to the Federal Government; will 
degrade and demoralize the people, by making them dependent 
on the Government * * •.As soon as the people of ancient 
Home were taught to look to the public granaries for support, the 
decay of public virtue was Instantaneous.” 

Thus, over a centtuy ago, did a South Carolinian protest to the 
House of Representatives against congressional spending. And with 
this quotation an eminent student of our constitutional system 
opens his history of the spending power of Congress a hundred 
years later.^ 

This sober warning against the Iniquities of Federal spending has 
been repeated in varying terms upon many occasions, even in years 
fresh in our memories. Within the sweep of the condemnation 
comes Federal spending for airports quite as well as for roads or 
canals or farm relief. And we, as responsible citizens, cannot sanc¬ 
tion increased Federal participation in a program of airport develop¬ 
ment if these dire consequences, so eloquently asserted, wlU indeed 
follow from such a course. And the Civil Aeronautics Act, in pro¬ 
viding for such Federal participation, should promptly be amended 
if such degradltion and demoralization wlU result. 

Of course, the truth of the matter is that no such doom is upon 
us. On the contrary, Federal participation holds Incalculable 
promise for the future strength and security of our Nation. But 
we must understand and accept the full implications of Federal 
action in this realm if we are to avoid waste and foolhardy expendi¬ 
ture of money and energy. 

Both in the old Air Commerce Act and in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act airports are treated as air navigation facilities.^ They are, in 
other words, means whereby air navigation is made possible, of 
exactly the same nature as other facilities such as beacon lights 
and radio beams. Taken all together these facilities are to flight 
exactly what navigable waterways are to water transport. 

The validity of Federal expenditures for such objects was estab¬ 
lished by a deeply significant political and constitutional struggle 
which began a hundred and twenty-five years ago and raged fever¬ 
ishly until a Civil War embraced all the clashes of our early history 
in one bloody climax. I refer, of course, to the struggle over “inter¬ 
nal improvements ” a term which merits capitalization. The struggle 
had many battlegrounds, from the Cumberland Pike to the first 
land grant to the Union Pacific, and there finally triumphed the 
principle that the Government of the Nation should take the lead 
in the development of the Nation’s resources. The principle may 
be termed distinctly socialistic; but it Is a fundamental of our 
American order, it is applied annually without question In the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, and it has made 
possible the development of engineering wonders which go far to 
explain the proud position of our country in the family of nations. 

Thus when the air became a means of commerce and travel there 
was an American tradition firmly grounded that the establishment 
of facilities necessary to air navigation should not be left to private 
interest. The universal acceptance of governmental responBlblllty 
for the facilities necessary to navigating the high seas, extended as 
well by our long struggle over the question of internal improve¬ 
ments to a comparable responsibility for inland waterways, made it 
clear from the beginning that air navigation facilities must be a 
matter of direct concern to the Federal Government. 

That this should be true is not a matter merely of tradition, 
however. Consider the alternative. 

In the early 1920 ’b, when, becaxise of the constructive policies 
of foreign governments, civil aviation was advancing rapidly abroad 
but, because of the negative attitude of our own Government, was 
floundering badly here, there were many wise men who gave serious 
study to the future of aeronautics and who considered every pos¬ 
sibility. It was obvious that one of the most immediate needs was 
that of proper air-navigation facilities. At the very beginning cf the 
olr-mail service some had blandly assumed that nothing more than 
a compass was necessary for flight. This gross misapprehension 
was soon corrected by events sometimes amusing” but too often 
tragic. And very shortly students of this new science and leaders 
of public thought became impressed with the magnitude of the 
navigation faclUtles which would be required. 

One possibility, of course, rras that the provision of these facili¬ 
ties should be left to private capital. Another possibility was that 
there should be InltlaS governmental aids to private interests, but 
that, once an industry had been launched, private capital should 
assume the full burden. 

I speak advisedly of these alternatives as possibilities. For either 
was possible. 

The fact that right up to 1937 private capital had spent more on 
the construction of alr-navlgatlon facilities than had the Federal 
Government ^ Is sufficient Indication that private enterprise might 

»Warren, Congress as Santa Claus (1932). The quotation is from 
a speech by Congressman Warren R. Davis on April 4, 1832, 22d 
Cong., let sess. 

»Alr Commerce Act, sec. 6 (b) (1); Civil Aeronautics Act, sec. 
1 (7). 

»Warner, the Early History of Air Transportation (1928), at 
pages 7-8. 

* Hearings on Senate amendments, State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Iiabor appropriation bill for 1938, befewe subcommittee of House 
Committee on Appropriations, 76th Cong., 1st sess., at p, 16. 
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well have been ptoceecM but^ndentSy, or mi^ have carried on 
after on initial period of aselotance. In the case of the railroade, 
after enormous grants-ln-ald early in the Industry’s histo ry,* th e 
provision of rlghta-ctf-way and related facilities was left to prtvato 
enterprise. The same thing might have been done in the case or 
civil aviation. 

But had any such policy been adopted the consequences would 
have been dlsaabtms. Not only would there have been a much 
slower and more restricted development of scheduled air trans¬ 
portation, due to the demands which would have been placed upon 
private capital and to its necessary tendency to Invest only where 
It could be most secure and profitable, but there would have been 
erected a barrier against the development of the nonscheduled 
commercial operator and the private flier which would have crippled 
us irreparably. Por the result would have been the acquisition of 
monopolistic rights by large aggregations of capital in a few choice 
air routes. Not only the nonscheduled commercial operator and 
the private flier (were any to appear) but also the national defense 
forces would have been at the mercy of private monopoly. And 
except for a few choice routes where private capital could have 
effectively protected its monopoly, there would have been no devel¬ 
opment whatever of air-navigation faoilftlea. 

These consequences were foreseen by sober minds In the early 
twenties, and they came swiftly to the conclusion that the Ameri¬ 
can tradition of direct governmental action to provide the ways 
for commerce travel must be extended to the air. The entire 
argument is aptly summarised In striking p as s a ges from two re^ 
porta which largely influenced the adoption and the terms of the 
Air Commerce Act of 102e. One was a report on civil aviation by a 
Joint committee of the Department of Commerce and the American 
Engineering Council. The other was a report of a board, beaded 
by Mr. Dwight Morrow, appointed by the Fresldent to study the 
development of aircraft as a means of national defense. 

Xn the one it was said: 

‘’Ah routes can be developed In one of two ways—olther they 
can be buUt up and maintained at great expense by private organi¬ 
zations, which may result in monopolistic control of the desirable 
routes, or they may be established as pul^ic feollitieB free to all 
who conform to proper regulations governing their use. The latter 
method is wise and sound and will be effective in bringing about 
the rapid development of civil aviation and avoiding the mistakes 
which have acc(»npanied the development of some of the other 
zxkeans of transportation." * 

And in the other report it was said! 

"The principal conditions standing In the way of progress and 
acting in restraint of the more rapid Investment of private capital 
in the field of air tnmsport are: 

. "(1) The excessive burden pieced iipoit private capital if It is to 
be required to pkmeer In the development of fl 3 dng equipment best 
suited to air transport and at the same time sui^y all the collateral 
requirements, Incfudlng airways and alr-navigatlon facUftles, espe¬ 
cially as such facilities are by their very nature open to the use of 
all, and ho propo^tary rl^ts can be retained by the parties under¬ 
taking the original investment and the expense of maintenance. 
The parallel with maritime transport in this particular is exact." f 

There, in brief, is the entire point. If the establishment of air- 
navigation facilities had been left to private capital, those facilities 
would have been provided in only a few favored regions because of 
thetr cost and because of the necessity that they be so situated that 
the private owners could exchtde others from using them save at 
the owners’ terms—^necessarily a difficult accomplishment—and the 
power of large aggregations of capital in this new science would have 
been enhanced beyond all oonaerenee, to the sore detriment both of 
our civil and our military life. 

NO wonder, then, that in the Air Commerce Act of 1926 an Amert- 
can tradition developed on the ground was applied by Congress to 
the air, and in section 5 (b) of the act the Secretary of Commerce 
was authorized to establish, operate, and maintain air-navigation 
facaitles. That decision, reflecting stirring and even bloody pages 
in the history of our coimtry, was probably the most important 
single decision ever made by our Government in its treatment of 
oivll aeronautics. It is the very foundation of our aeronautical 
future. 

The act of 1026 did, however, exclude alrporta from the competence 
of the Becietary of Commerce. His powers extended to all other 
sir-navigation facilities, including emergency landing fields, but 
airports—a most important facility—were entirely excluded Ifom 
his Juxlediotion. Xn^d Conicress went so far aa to provide that 
even thoee airports which in 1926 the Postmaster General already 


* Civil Aviation, a report by the Joint Committee on Olvn Avia¬ 
tion of the 17. a. Department of Commerce and the American 
Bngineertng Council (1926), states, at p. 96, "Aid was given to 
the pioneer raflroadt because capital would not and could not 
enter upon costly and speculative ventures without assurance of 
supporl. The devstopment of the west would have been long de¬ 
layed If such aid t&ad not been extended." • 

* Civil Aviation, op. olt., supra, No. 6, at p. 13. 

^Xtepoit of board eppotzxted to make a study of best means of 
developing and applying aircraft in national defense (S. Doc. No. 18, 
69th Oong., 1st seat., st p. P), This passage was jmraplirased in 
6. Kept. No. 2, d9th Cong., 1st asm,, by the Senate Commerce Com- 
, mittse in favoratdy reporting the bffl which Was to become the Air 
Cbmmeroe Act. (Bee LegfsUttve History of thw Air Omaamree AaP 
let im, imeA,a f. o., stp, n.): 


contre^M could not be transferred to the Secretary of Commeroe 
but only to the various municipalities.* 

This hx^rtant exoeptioR from the powers gwtsd to the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce may at first blush seem lllc^ical, it not quite 
inexplicable. 

It arose in the following manner. 

The bill as adopted by the Senate gave to the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce the power to establlah and operate only certain named navl- 

S tion faculties, in substance lights and osrtaln radio facilities.* 
the House amendments to the bill the powers of the Secretary of 
Commerce were broadened to Indliide all ahr-navlgatlon faculties, 
including airports, and provision was also made for trmiifening the 
Post Oflice Department’s airports to the Secretary of Commerce. 

In explaining this extension of the Secretary’s power, the House 
committee’s r^)ort recognized that normally in water commerce 
terminal facilities had been provided either by the municipalities 
or by private interests, and it was stated that, while the Secretary 
was, imder the proposal, given broader power, it was assumed that, 
pursuant to another provision of the House hlU. ^e Secretary would 
have due regard to hN duty to encoiirage the establishment of alr- 
navigatlon facilities, "and, in particular, airports," by municipal and 
private enterprise in order that the place historically occupied by 
such enterprise in water transportation might likewise be occupied 
in air tranisportatlon.^o 

Thus, the maritime analogy was strongly urged, even by the 
Bouse, and the compromise reached by the conference committee 
carried out precisely what was conceived to have been the historic 
view respecting waterways and seaways, by providing for Federal 
establishment, operation, and maintenance of air-navi^tion facili¬ 
ties, except airports. The matter was explained by Senator Bing¬ 
ham, one of the conferees and the Senator in charge of the bill: 

"The conferees after a long discussion agreed that It was an 
unwise thing for the Ibderal Government to enter upon the owner¬ 
ship of airports, and that provision was stricken out * * *. 

The object of the bin as now presented Is to encourage mimle- 
Ipahtles to own their own airports and to permit the Secretary 
of Commerce to arrange for prefer navigable airways * * • 

it was not our intention that any airports should be operated by 
the Federal Oovemment. ’The committee thought that would leave 
the door wide open to thousands of cities desiring to have airports 
provided by the Federal Oovemment. The Federal Ckrvemment has 
never provided seaports, but only facilities in between seaports." " 
While the Senator spoke of the dangers of ownership by the 
Federal Government, the real objection, obviously, was that too 
great a demand would be made upon Federal funds—and this 
objection would apply not only to Federal ownership, but also to 
Federal expenditures with municipal ownership. 

Bo the alleged maritime analogy was carried otrt preciyiely, and 
airports, oorrespondlng to seaports, were to be left to municipalities 
and private capital. 

While a great step had been taken in granting to the Secretary 
of Commerce these powers respecting air-navigation facilities, the 
exclusion of airports left open some of the very problems which 
had led to the Air Commerce Act. 1 have referred to the grave 
dangers Inherent In any policy which leaves to private capital the 
establishment of air-navigation facilities. Obviously much the 
same dang^ is inherent in a policy which leaves to private capital 
the establishment of an air-navigation facility so important as 
airports. ’The cost of airports would he a deterrent to all but large 
aggregations of capital. Furthermore, of all air-navigation facilities 
the one which would be most suited to the exercise of an effective 
monopoly is the airport. This had been recognized by the joint 
committee of the D<partment of Commerce and the American En¬ 
gineering Council, to whose report 1 have already referred.^ ’There¬ 
fore if there was any thought that the restriction in the Air Com¬ 
merce Act would encourage private capital to provide airports, Con¬ 
gress was treading on dangerously thin ice.^* Were the field to 
have been preempted by or left to private capital the con¬ 
sequences to the development of dvil aeronautics would have 
been far more ominous than have been the consequences to wat«r 
oommeroe of such activity as there has been on the part of private 
capital in seaport construction. 

In any case, while there ensued some notable instances of private 
Investment in airport development, and while several proposals for 
large-scale private financing have been advanced from time to 
time, it was naturally the municipalities which came to the fore. 
Their contribution has been of incalculable value. Not only has 
It assured them of air service, but it has provided the very nucleus 
for the development of private and mlscellaneotis l^lng using 
publicly owned airports op^ to ail aviation. 

•Sec. 6 (a). 

*ThiB provision and its later legislative history are succinctly 
reviewed in H. Bept. No. 1162, a9th Cong., Ist seas., the statement of 
the Managers on the part of the House on the Conference Report. 
See Legislative History, op. clt., supra. No. 7. at p. 51. 

Legislative History, op. dt.. supra.. No. 7, at p. 87, 

*>67 CONQXXSSIONAL Reoobo 6354-0355. 

** Op. clt. supra, Na 5, at pp. 18, 98. 

The House commltt^ had stated that private enterprise as well 
as municipal enterprise should be encouraged to undertake ahmort 
development. Supra, No. 10. Senator Bingham, in the passage mm 
his remarks quo^ above, spdee onlF of eneountgtng municipal 
ownership of aliports. Later in his remarks, when Senator Norris 
twitted him toe sociallstlo tendencies, he staiM that he should have 
earn that both private end municipal ownership should he enoomr- 
9g6d (8?t& OoMwnm^ 
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KoDeth^M» the nunielpaUttee* eKpertenoe hee bm in many 
unequal odde. below 1938 It wm 

too big and toa conqUicated foe 
to Handle alone. The amlogy between airp<»te and aeanorta 
out of oomlderatkui eome vSel charactert^itea of civtt 
nautlea. 

the adc^tJon of the Air Oomnwroe Act. there were 
dtaturoiiig algne. According to the admlaelon of the Poet OOoe 
Department* eome of its agents had Induoed certain municipal ^»>d 
civic groups to finance airport construction with an overrsealous 
repraaenta^n that the I>%d6ral Oovemment would reimburse 
them.^^ ITndoubtedly there have been numbers of cases where 
znlaapprehenslona of one sort or another were InatrumentcU in 
securing municipal action and disappointed es^ectationa as to the 
adequacy of airports* their Oovemment rating, and the use to which 
they would or could be put have been too frequent. 

To A large degree this has been due to misdirected enthusiaam 
and to carelesaciess. Unfortunately there has been a dearth of 
activity by Inlomied and responsible organlmticms which could 
furnish to municipalities the advice and leadership which they 
should have had. 


However, the hade difilculty is that neither from the standpoint 
of the financial burden Involved in airport development nor from 
the standpoint of the planning and placing of airports can the 
problem be regarded as a matter for the municipalities alone. 
The airport is a llnh In a vast chain of technical apparatus that 
must continually he altered to keep pace with sdentlftc and com¬ 
mercial developments which are proceeding with lightning speed. 
Zn the time taken to build one aii^rt of respectable sme, a 
thousand changes may have occurred in aeronautics which could 
make that airport either obsolete or misplaced. Unlike water 
transportation, aeronautics has not developed slowly, along obvious 
lines, and in channels which can be marked ahead of time with 
reasonable certainty. For airport dev^opment to proceed wlUy- 
niUy from one municipality to another is folly. Long ago it 
became clear that there must be Federal partlc^tion to a degree 
which the framers of the Air Commerce Act did not appreciate. 
The principal need was for adequate Federal pianniiig, coordina¬ 
tion, and advice. And there was also need tor a certain amount 
of Federal funda 

Before the Air Commerce Act had been changed there appeared,, 
quite fortuitously, a form of Federal particlpatlozi which no one 
would have thought of a few years ago. Due to the remarkable fore¬ 
sight of a handful of individuals, the Works Progress Administration 
Included in its stupendous program of work rehef projects a generous 
allowance for airport coMtruction. When the history of dvil aero¬ 
nautics during its formative era is finally written there will be a 
chapter on the activities of W. P. A. which will be imstinted in 
praise. At a time which has proved critical in the development of 
civil aeronautics, at a time, moreover, when those who had been 
meeting the needs for airport development had taxed their resources 
and ingenuity to the breaking point—even though many of them 
probably did not realise it—^the W, P. A. launched its program. It 
was one of those seemingly unplanned coincidences which charac- 
terine democracies. But it was the result of deliberate and shrewd 
foresight, for which those reeg)on8lble, from the President on down 
the line, are entitled to the h^hest measure of gratitude and credit. 
Sasy hindsight today shows that this action was a most important 
step in the development of civil aeronautics in the period from the 
adoption of the Air Commerce Act of 1936 to the adoption of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

But the W. P. A. program did not and cannot offer a permanent 
baste for Federal pcutldpation. That came with the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Act. In the provisions of that law we have at last aU the 
necessary legislation lor proceeding with a permanent program. 

Strangely enough the importance to airport development of the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act has been grasped only 
slowly by many who are vitally Interested in the proUem. Bven 
during the last session of Oongress a bill was introduced authorizing 
certain appropriations for Edr]X)rt development. No such authori¬ 
zations and enabling legislation are nooessary. Advocacy of such 
legislation wastes energy that should be devoted to securing such 
appropriations as may necessary* confuses the real issue, and runs 
the risk of tmfavorahle p(^lUcal consequences that might follow if 
a new enabling biU were defeated or were ad^ted with restrictive 
terms not appearing in the present law. 

Let us, then, understand ejmctly what the Civil Aeronautics Act 
provides, and act accordingly. 

Section 303 (a) of that act, In the broadest possible phraseology, 
authorizes the Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
acquire (a power never conferred upon the Secretary of Commerce 
under the Air Commerce Act), establish, operate, and maintain 
along civil airways all necessary air-navigation facilities. And the 
term, air-navlgatlon facilities, is defined to Include airports, or 
facilities OB airports." He can also acquire, establlih, operate, and 
maintain, in whole or in part, any air-navigatlon facility on a land¬ 
ing area, municipal or otherwtee. The only limitation upon his 
power is that he cannot acquire, by purchase or condemnation, an 
airport. And that means only that he cannot buy up completed 
airporte. But he can, himself, establish an airport and he can 
maintain an airport. And he can oBtahlteh and maintain any 
navigation facilities on airports. 


»6ee. e. g., R. IBiept. NO. 473, 68th Oong.* lit sess., at pp. 2, t; 
iae also hearings before a tubcoamittee of the Bouse Committee 
OB the Poet Office and Post Hoads. 68th Cong., 1st mm^ on H. R, 
4898 amt R. R. 4643, at pp. 4 et seq. 

»Bec. 1 (7) and (8). 
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It te difficult to eoneelve how a broader power could have been 
oonferred. In this law there te all Ihe power neceeesry for FederiA^ 
partlolpatlfm m sound airport devel^^ Ah that lemalne to be 
done to that the law be propeidy edmhileteied and that the Oonffvsas 
provide the funde n e c e ssar y for that administration In Its regiOar 
iqaproprlmtion aota 

Here then, at kwt, there to the legal baels for eouad airport 
development. The gap in the c^tt Air Oo mmm m Act to cloesd, Rrery 
agency of Ctovea mn awit—mumoipal, State, and Federal—can co¬ 
operate fully, each according to its proper oigtoclties. The time le 
ripe for the fonnulatton and the eaeoutlon of plans for doing the 
jeh properly. To accomplteh this there must be ooM, dtopaaslonste 
appraisal of practical paaslbittttoa and rigid adherence to sound 
planning for the future. The day te long past when blind enthusi¬ 
asm and haste can prevail. What te moat needed te dteady and 
persistently cooperative work on a coherent, practical program. 

I have spoken in these later peragraphs o< plans and programs. 
I have indicated that Federal participation Implies more than the 
doling of money. Let us be dear ae to just what is Implied. 

No agency of government ought to spend the people's money 
unless it is convinced not only of the need for the expenditure but 
also that the expenditure will be made imder conditions which will 
assure that the need will be met. 

In some cases it may be true that the Federal Oovemment can be 
more effectively assured of wise expenditure by turning funds over 
to local or State governments virtually without strir^ attached, 
to be applied by those governments as needs appear to them to 
dictate. 

But I can see no basis lor regarding such a passive attitude on the 
part of the Federal Government as necessarily proper in all cases. 
And certainly In the case of airport devdoj^ent it would be a 
serious error. In fact, you will observe that under the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Act no provtoioB appears whereby the Administrator can 
-merely dole funds to municipalities or States. He mtist hlmseh 
do the establtehtng or the maintaining of the facility In question. 
Under the temporary W. P. A. program—^whlch to still in effect— 
a greater degree of formal local autonomy in the use of Federal 
funds to possible; but as that program has been administered, the 
Federal Government has by no means been passive. And, to 
assure that the expenditure of Federal funds, even pursuant to 
the W. P. A. program or some siinllar medium which might be 
eetabltehed in the future, will at all times be in accordance with 
standards and needs considered from the broad national point of 
View and In accordance with a coherent national program, Congress 
Included In section 303 of the Civil Aeronautics Act a require¬ 
ment that no Federal funds can be expended, other than tor mili¬ 
tary purposes, upon amy landing area, or any air-navigaUon facility 
on any landing area, without the recommendation of the Adminis¬ 
trator of tlie Civil Aeronautics Authority and his certification that 
the expenditure is necessary. 

Thus, however Federal funds may be expended, they can be ap¬ 
plied only under oondltlons which fit the Federal Administrator's 
standards and program. And it may be earnestly hoped that the 
Congress will provide the necessary fuikdB for the Administrator 
himself to proceed with the necessary construction quite inde¬ 
pendently of the exigencies of temporary work-relief projects, so 
that he may be able to apply most effectively a true Federal program 
looking to the Nation’s needs for many years to come. 

In the formulation of the Administrator's program all of us 
should be prepared to give him the advice and help that he will 
need. Again, careful, oc^ thought to requisite. 

An example will Indicate the nature of the problem. 

Next only to the central question of actually providing for airport 
construction, nothing to so Important as assurance that the areas 
surrounding airports win not become so obstructed with buildings 
or other structures that the airports will be too hazardous for 
proper use. To secure that assurance must be one of the first con¬ 
cerns of the Administrator if he te to avoid wasteful expenditure. 
This means that In some—and perhaps many—^instances the Ad¬ 
ministrator will have to examine local provisions for airport zoning, 
and he may well find it necessary to require either that zoning 
legislation be adopted or that existing legislation be Improved or 
that other steps be taken to asstire against future destructive 
obstructions. 

On a question of that kind voluntary organizations of Informed 
citizens can, if they will, be of great aid, not only through the 
studies and recommendations they can make to the Administrator 
but also through the work of education which thev can perform 
so effectively before loeal governing bodies and State legislatures. 

In the administration of the great public-works program, the 
Public Works Administration found It necessary to draft and secure 
enactment of a whole eertes of measures by Stktes and municipali¬ 
ties designed to secure adequate protection for its public works. 
Such enactment was often imposed as a condition to the grant of 
funds. Necessarily the P. W. A. had to work hurriedly and often¬ 
times toes were trod upon and feelings offended. 

It may be—^indeed* an appreciation of the importance of prob¬ 
lems such as that of airport zonlnc Indicates that It te quite likely— 
that the Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Authority will have 
to proceed in acxnewhat the same way. In doing so. if he has the 
alert help of patriotic organizations everywhere, he should be able 
to avoid much of the difficulty which other agencies of the Federal 
Gov^nunetit hffve exuxAintered In some of their cmergeoey pro¬ 
grams. Whatever can he dons to promote timely action by the 
AdmUxtetrator and to smooth the way tor informed cooperative 
effort between the Wloua afencies of govenunent wiH ptove a boon 
tQ the Nation. 
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8o I repeat, the time if ripe for action. The problem la national 
In scope, and it la not an easy one. Not only must there be the 
Immediate appnmrlatlona of funds necessary to effective admin¬ 
istration of the airport provisions of the Olvll Aeronautics Act and 
to the airport construction now wanting—of even more Importance 
Is the careful study that should be devoted to the kind of program 
that Should be followed and to the standards that should be 
applied, and the work of preparation among the various States and 
munloipaUtles to meet that program and those standards. America, 
In looKlng up from the navigable waterways to the airways, has 
taken a step of the most profound importance to the natloxial de¬ 
fense and to our happiness and prosperity. May our new enthusi¬ 
asm be guided with the same intelligence that has led us to so many 
constructive aooompllBhments on the waterways. And may we be 
inspired by the same foresight which motivated the advocates of 
internal iinprovements, the sponsors of the Air Commerce Act, the 
leaders of W. P. A., and finally the authors of the Olvll Aeronautics 
Act, 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, this morning while turning 
the pages of the Congressional Record I observed an ex¬ 
tension of remarks by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Terry], which Included a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. In this letter Mr. O’Neal made inquiry about my 
view on farm legislation generally and parity in particular. 

Perhaps the best answer that I can make will be further 
In the remarks which I made on the pending bill on the 30th 
of January: 

I am willing to support any feasible and reasonable farm program 
and support any and all reasonable expenditures in behalf of 
agriculture if only there is some prospect that a solution will be 
found. In the light of the experiences of the last few years with 
generous appropriations to carry out a program for curtailing supply 
and expanding demand, is there anyone so bold as to Insist that we 
have found the solution or, if not, approximated a solution? It is 
results that we are after, and X believe I express the sentiment of 
the majority of farmers that they seek results rather than experi¬ 
mentation. 

It was rather Interesting to observe in the February 1, 1940, 
edition of the Chicago Tribune an article which quoted one of 
the outstanding and most vigorous farm leaders in Ihs United 
States. I refer to Mr. Karl C. Smith, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and vice president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, who, in addressing the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
stated as follows: 

Everything yet done by Congress for the solution of the farm 
problem has been done to appease the farmers rather than to solve 
the agricultural problem. 

Mr. Smith rather well expresses my own sentiments. I. too, 
with all sincerity am seeking a solution of the farm problem. 


The Venezuelan Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF RE|dARKS 

OP 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

STATEMENT BY HON. LTLB H. BOREN. OP O KLAH OMA, BEFORE 

the ways and means committee 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, Under leave granted to extend 
my remarks Record, I include the following statement 
1 mUfiOe IMm the Committee on Ways and Means: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear here to 
request this committee to make whatever amendment Is necessary to 
existing law to prevent the inclusion of oil excise taxes as tariffs in 
trade agreements. In my judgment, the State Department has made 
a mistake by their inclusion of Uie oU excise taxes In the Venezuela 
trade agreement. I cannot believe that the State Department would 
deliberately Ignore the clear Intent of Oongreos, nor do I believe 
that they would knowingly grant privilege to a few great oil- 
importing companies at the expense of the United States Treasury 
and of the domestic petroleum industry. 

I am not here to criticize those who are responsible for this error. 
I am quite aware that thoee in high positions must rely for Infor¬ 
mation on subordinates, upon whom it Is dllflcult to fix responsl- 
bUlty. The question is not who might be to blame for this, but 
rather, “What Is the best manner of undoing the wrong?" 

There Is no great blame in making a mistake, but it is a great 
wrong to make a mistake and refuse to rectify It. I feel that the 
Democratic Party should evidence to the Nation that it hastens to 
correct any mistake that It might make. I personally never want to 
be In a position of attempting to defend or conceal error. 

Mr. Chairman, my duty to my constituents also directs me here. 
Large numbers of my constituents are stripper-well operators. I 
believe I have more stripper wells in my district than Bxe found In 
any other district In this country. Their production Is of great 
Importance to the entire Nation. Their costs are high and they 
cannot compete with cheap foreign oil. If the operators are 
forced to abandon these wells because they cannot be economically 
produced in a market controlled by the Importers, then this coun¬ 
try will lose the oil which underlies them. The national conserva¬ 
tion program is largely based upon the protection of the wells of 
settled production many of which are commonly called stripper 
wells. The State conservation legislation for the prevention of 
waste limits the production of flowing wells to a comparatively small 
percentage of their potential production in order to effectively 
protect the stripper wells from abandonment. These wells can only 
produce when they have a market. They cannot have a market 
unless they can receive at least their costs of production. If a mar¬ 
ket is denied them over a considerable period the wells are closed 
down, water usually enters and the oil underlying these wells is 
lost so far as present known methods of recovery are concerned, 
since it would not pay to redrill them except as an emergency meas¬ 
ure. Every known oil well will eventually become a stripper well 
unless it goes dry. Therefore the national conservation program 
put Into effect by regulatory bodies in the oil States is protecting 
the future of the flush wells at the same time It protects the present 
stripper wells. To invite unlimited imports of cheap foreign oU 
by taking from Congress the power to deal with these imports 
and with the excise taxes as necessity may dictate, threatens the 
life of every stripper well in the country and with them the greater 
part of our known petroleum reserves. 

My constituents, like the rest of the domestic petroleum industry, 
felt quite assured that Congress would not permit any trade agree¬ 
ment to take away its power to take any necessary legislative 
steps to meet changing situations In the petroleum Industry due 
to Importations. Because of that they made no representations 
when the Trade Agreements Act was originally enacted or when It 
was renewed in 1937. They were, therefore, shocked when this 
Venezuelan trade agreement was promulgated and they learned 
that their market was at the mercy of the Importers and that in 
the future, for the life of this agreement at least, they could not 
turn to Congress for that sympathetic imderstandlng and quick 
relief which they have previously experienced. 

Because of the confidence I have In the Integrity of purpose 
of the administration, I have no hesitancy In urging that this 
committee place Itself upon record as favoring the definite exclu¬ 
sion of the existing excise taxes from any trade-agreement negotia¬ 
tions. I believe that if we thus make clear our policy and the 
Intent of Congress the State Department will, in turn, take such 
steps as are best adapted to eliminate the petroleum excise taxes 
from the Venezuelan trade agreement and restore these to the 
supervision and control of Congress. 

The trade-agreement program in Its conception Is sound. The 
Venezuelan trade agreement is not In harmony with that program. 
It Is an abuse of a policy which the Democratic Party has estab¬ 
lished. If the example set In the negotiation of that treaty should 
be followed. It will mean the abandonment of principles as well 
as programs which our party has sponsored. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we should very definitely and 
positively place ourselves on record in favor of correcting the mis¬ 
take which has been made and make clear otir desire that it shall 
not recur. We must, furthermore, do all in our power to actually 
correct the error and reestablish the situation as It existed before 
the excise taxes were Included In the Venezuelan negotiations. 

The Democratic Party Is committed to the program of reciprocal 
concessions in order to promote trade. As a member of the party 
I am in hearty sympathy with this program. I have spoken In its 
favor. I have voted for It. As a Member of Congress I owe a duty 
to my constituents as well as to my party. The duty I owe each of 
these compels me to call attention to an abuse of this program of 
our party which I feel, if not corrected, will not only destroy our 
program but will destroy the party and our country. 

In this Venezuelan trade agreement we have turned over to a 
few great Importing companies one of the most jealously guarded 
prerogatives of Congress—the power to conduct foreign relations. 
This was never contemplated when we planned and worked for the 
Trade Agreement Act. If we are to keep our foreign relations In 
proper bands, we must be honest In our effort to correct the mis- 
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take irtitck baa bMn made in this trade agreement. That oorreo- 
tion Mould come from those of us who are members of the party 
and believers In reciprocity. If this criticism were being offer^ by 
a member of the oppoalng party, it might be treated as a political 
maneuver and, therefore, not receive the consideration it deserves. 

Mr. Chairman, I view this question as a matter of principle with 
broad and far-reaching scope. After mature and deliberate con¬ 
sideration I have decided, as an Individual, that I wiU have to 
oppose the further continuation of the trade-treaty program imless 
this fundamental problem is solved and the State Department shows 
full faith in living up to the intent of Oongreas as expressed in the 
original report of this committee on this subject. iSnnot see our 
oil compact system destroyed by this means. I hope this committee 
will noake It possible for me to continue my support of this pro¬ 
gram by correcting this situation. 


Diplomacy and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2. IHO 

UNITED PRESS DISPATCH 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, the first resolution offered In 
this House at this session was one requesting that appropria¬ 
tions for supporting the Embassy and diplomatic agencies In 
Russia be no longer made. The effect of this resolution would 
be to close our Embassy In Moscow and all other agencies of 
the Department of State having to do with the Soviet Socialist 
Union. 

I based that resolution on the constant violations of the 
terms of the agreement between Litvinov, the Commissar, 
and President Roosevelt, in 1935, and these violations still 
continue with more emphasis even than at the beginning. 
I find other nations are taking somewhat the same attitude. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in these remarks, copy 
of a United Press dispatch from Moscow dated February 1: 

MOSCOV 7 , February 1.—French Ambassador Paul Emile Naggtar 
will leave for Paris Saturday on “indefinite leave," it was learned 
tonight. 

The British Ambassador to Moscow, Sir William Seeds, recently 
returned to London for a “holiday” which is expected to be of pro¬ 
longed duration. 

Demands were raised in the French press and Parliament last 
week for recall of Naggiar and a breaking off of diplomatic relations 
with Russa. The government, Indicating that It refused to take 
such a step pending a similar decision by Great Britain, refused to 
heed the demands, but explained that relations with Moscow were 
under constant scrutiny. 


Julien N. Friant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 19i0 

EULOGY BY ALPHONSE C. LA FORGE 


Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker,, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks, I desire to include a eulogy to Hon. Julien 
N. FWant, former Special Assistant to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, by Alphonse C. La Forge, entitled “He Was My 
Friend**: 

Hb Was Mt Faobnd 

MT fiSAOS 

For many and many a time, in grief, 

My weary fingers wandered round 
Thy circled chain, and always found 
In some Hail Mary sweet relief. 

-—Father Ryaru 


Julien N. ftlent. an estabUshed and beloved boyhood friend, Im 
with a patient little sigh closed his eyes and drifted out to aborts 
beyond our view. The hands that bled at Calvary carried that 
gallant soul through stariand to his tr^ng place with the Divine, 
where Qod will bestoy Bis reward as he kneels before His throne. 

There is nothing more precious than an old friend—nothing more 
difficult to replace when we are In the youth of our old age and 
our thatches have thinned and been grayed by the years. 

A mantle of gloom has been oast over his family and his friexuts 
as bruised and broken hearts mingle their tears and mourn their 
loss, and our happiness Is eclipsed by sorrow as we stand in the 
shadow of sadness. 

Tt> his wife, Bertha, the memory of his tender love and happy 
relationship will shine forever in the horlaons of her heart—nor 
lose a single ray. Until death do us part—a sacred pledge fulfilled. 

His children, IDkthexIne and John, are like two faintly glowing 
sanctuary lamps shedding their rays In the home whence a loving, 
an understanding father has departed. Tis fame enough to bear 
his name. To them he left a legacy of loving acts done tenderly, 
unselfish gestures performed graciously, dreary tasks done cheer¬ 
fully, the privilege and pleasure of having enjoyed his love, com¬ 
panionship, and gxUdance, lo, these many years; it gladdens them, 
their mother, and his sisters; and it is solace for their grief. 

To his friends and associates the building in which his office was 
located will for a time become a big shell, a mausoleum to remind 
them that therein' once worked a noble and gentle soul, a faithful 
and priceless friend. Our pot of gold is burled deep in the heart 
of friends like him. His friendship was a golden gift to share. 

Better than riches are a peaceful home, fii'eside friends, sane 
living, and lofty thoughts—all these, and Heaven, too, for Julien. 

Ever in the strife of his own thoughts he obeyed the nobler 
instinct. 

His bright and cheery home held a welcome, opening wide its 
door of greeting to the many, not the lew. and we who were privi¬ 
leged to call him friend and enjoy his hospitality will cherish his 
memory always. 

He taught me that kindness Is the best key to unlock the door to 
happiness. 

I voice the thoughts of all those who loved him when I dedicate 
with tears the burning lamp of memory for him out somewhere over 
the rainbow. 

Though he sleeps peacefully back there amidst the birds and the 
flowers, where dongs and silences unite, I sense him at my side. 

I breathe this blessing, I pray this prayer: 

Out where he rests may the sun shine kindly, stare gleam brightly, 
breezes blow softly, rain fall gently, someone keep it orderly, and 
angels guard the lovely scene. And please, dear God, help me live 
so that I may be with him again. 

Good-bye, Julien, 

Alphonse C. La Forge. 


Let’s Get Back to States’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, before and since my 
election to CJongress, I have presented the thesis that we 
should get back to the original theory of States* rights, which 
are fast being taken away and destroyed by the process of 
centralization of power and government In Washington. 

Home rule is the only flit government for free men and 
women, and operation of every single activity and detail of 
government should be carried on In the respective States 
and the political subdivisions thereof to the fullest possible 
extent, leaving to the Federal Government only such limited 
powers and duties as were originally established by the 
Constitution and intended by its framers. 

In practically every case the various States could operate 
their activities more efficiently and more economically than 
when operated and overseen by Washington authorities. In 
fact, most States collect and pay over more money to the 
Federal Government than they get back in largesse from 
the handers-outers here. A good illustration of this fact 
is called to attention in the last paragraph of the following 
letter, which came to me today regarding the Cartwright 
bill (H. R. 7695) providing for a 2-year authorization for 
Federal aid to State highways, and calling attention to the 
discrepancy between Federal gas-tax and excise-tax 
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collections and the Federal aid Minesota has received for 
highway bnUdinf: 

Assocutta omwtAL CoirTRACTOBs or Miknesota, 

Minneapoliit Minn,, Janttary BX, 1940, 

Hon. JoKif O. ALncANDsti 

House Office Building, Washington, X>. C. 

Deas Sm: There has been Introduced into the House H. R. 7695 
and 8. 8020, by Oongressman Cartwright and Senator Hayden, 
respectively, providing for a a-year authorization for Federal aid in 
connection with State-highway construction. 

It Is our understanding that hearings will commence, or already 
hAve commenced, on one or both of these bills, and we direct your 
attention to them, because, if passed, It will be a major factor in 
Minnesota In providing employment for between ten and fifteen 
thousand workmen, and around 800 employers, with a capital 
Investment of between ten and twenty-five million dollars. 

The effect of the legislation on Minnesota construction will be 
discussed with you In a future letter in more detail, but, in view of 
the fact that at no time has Minnesota received In Federal-aid 
highway funds from the Federal Government as much as has been 
paid In through the Federal gas tax and excise taxes, we believe that 
these bills should have your favorable consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

Ajbsociated General Contractors of Minnesota, 
By B. J. Hendershott, Manager. 

Now, after studying the above communication, what is 
the conclusion which strikes one? Is It not that It would 
be better to collect our own gasoline and excise taxes and 
spend them ourselves, than to let them pass through the 
Federal sieve and then have only part of them come back 
from the Federal wringer to the States? If my mathe¬ 
matics is as correct as usual, then I am forced to conclude 
that there should be a reawakening among our people and 
among our legislators. 


Larger Percentage of Noncollege Students Should 
Receive Pilot Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

LETTER TO CHAIRMAN OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTIC AUTHORITY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following letter written 
by me to the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority: 


February 1, 1940. 

Eon. Robert H. Hinckley, 

Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Chairman Hinckley; I want to take this opportunity 
to highly commend the manner in which the civilian pilot-training 
program is being handled throughout the country. I have had an 
opportunity to personally observe this student training at several 
colleges and have only the highest praise for the thorough and com¬ 
plete preparation these young men and women are receiving In the 
science of aviation. X know that Grove Webster, Chief of the 
Division of Private Flying, and his staff, are doing splendid work 
and are to be congratulated. 

I would like to suggest at this time that the quota of noncollege 
students benefiting from this program be Increased from 5 to 20 
percent for the coming year. I know personaUy several splendid 
young men and women who are most anxious to participate In this 
training and who, I feel, would make excellent pilots, but who are 
not eligible under the college requirements. I feel that this would 
be the means of actually providing a career for many young people 
who are unable financially or for other reasons to attend college, 
but who. at the Same time, are definitely air-minded and anxious to 
participate. 

Let me again commend you on the success of this undertaking 
and want to assure jrou of my cooperation at all times. 

With kind personal regards. 1 am, 

Blncer^, 

JSNNZNOS RANDOLFH. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Register-Tribune Backs P. W. A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

EDITORIAL APPEARING IN THE JANUARY 22. 1940, ISSUE OP 
DBS MOINES (IOWA) REGISTER-TRIBUNE 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I Include the following 
article from the Des Moines (Iowa) Register-Tribune of 
January 22,1940, pertaining to the Public Works program: 
[Prom the Des Moines (Iowa) Register-Tribune of January 22, 1940] 

P. W. A. LOOKS BACK ON NOTABLE SERVICE 

Because projects authorized under the last Public Works Adminis¬ 
tration allotments are now rapidly approaching completion, and 
because there appears little likelihood of further large appropria¬ 
tions, this region’s P. W. A. office at Omaha Is to be closed on 
February 1 and consolidated with the Chicago office. 

Of the 226 P. W. A. projects in Iowa for which allotments were 
made In the current program, all but 32 have now been finished. 
Unless the program is to be further extended, this elimination of 
regional direction is a logical retrenchment. 

Much slower to get under way than some of the other Federal 
emergency agencies, because It dealt principally with major Improve¬ 
ments that couldn’t be launched overnight, it has proved to be one 
of the most efficient and meet productive of them all. It provided 
employment directly at the site of substantial construction projects, 
as did other programs, but because the Improvements under Its 
supervision called for vast quantities of materials and the use of 
construction equipment, it also extended the employment benefits 
back through the long lines of supply and transportation to mines, 
mills, forests, factories and shops, and Into the plants of the heavy 
Industries. 

At the same time, P. W. A. added enormously to our national 
wealth In the construction of schools, highways and crossings, 
streets, courthouses, hospitals, and other public buildings which 
will serve generations to whom this depression will be history. 

When conditions are more favorable, we shall do well as a Nation 
to plan Into the future for other possible emergencies. P. W. A. 
has given us a pretty good model for such planning. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 


RESOLUTION OP THE LEGISLATURE OP THE STATE OF SOUTH 
CAROUNA 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of South Carolina: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States not to make the farmer the goat of economy 
Whereas It appears In the morning press that a certain group 
In the Congress of the United States are demanding a 61-percent 
cut in next year’s Agriculture Department supply: and 
Whereas if this group succeeds, the farm fund wlU be cut from 
$1,301,340,316, the amount provided In 1939, to $630,374,266; and 
Whereas It is a matter of common knowledge that the things 
produced today by the farmers of America are not bringing a parity 
price as compared with other articles of necessity and common use 
and especially with those which he has to buy: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the house of representedives {the senate concur¬ 
ring), That the Congress of the United States is respectfully re¬ 
quested and urged not to make the farmer the goat of economy and 
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"“*51 "PP^oprtattons for the Departmeirt of 

AgrtotiHure; be It further 

JtMolved, That copies of this resolution be maUed to the Halted 
Btates Senators and Congresemen from this State and to the clerk 
of each braxioh of the Congress. 


United States Imports—Selected—Of Special 
Interest to California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, there were approximately 
2,600 classes of products upon which Import duties were levied 
under the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. Of this num¬ 
ber, tariffs have been reduced on 1,004 of such classes of 
products through the consummation of trade agreements 
with 22 foreign countries under the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of 1934. I have examined the voluminous statistics 
concerning our foreign trade and have selected from them 
a list of Imports of products that are of particular interest 
to the people of California. 

In the following table which I have prepared I have en¬ 
deavored to present these statistics as compiled from several 
sources. In considering them it must be remembered that 
several factors enter into imports in addition to the cus¬ 
tomary fancy demand for certain imported articles. One of 
the strongest factors is the price of the article in the United 
States as compared with the foreign price. When our prices 
are comparatively high. Imports should increase; and when 


our prices are comparathrdy low, they should decrease. The 
rate of the American tariff enters into the ptcture at aU 
stages, because when foreign shippers eye the American 
market they figure their own price plus freight plus duty 
in deciding whether or not they win ship to the Unlt^ Btates. 
They also figure the exchange rate of their own currency 
in terms of United States currency, of course. Currency 
controls have been exercised In many countries and, although 
direct information is not made available, it Is assumed that 
our Government also exercises such control through the 
operation of our stabilization fund. This is an interesting 
factor that enters largely into foreign-trade operations and 
is most difficult for the layman to fully comprehend. 

Another set of Infiuences bear upon Imports and exports, 
and they Include unsettled conditions, war and wartime 
needs, dumping operations, gold purchases by the United 
States since (1934) trade balances, and combat zones, requi¬ 
sitioning of vessels, and so forth. Still another set of influ¬ 
ences include weather and crop failures, domestic acreage 
allotments and subsidies, Ooveornment purchases of surplus 
commodities, and so forth. 

While the quantities of the articles enumerated in this 
table are not all large in proportion to the total annual do¬ 
mestic production of such articles, yet the fact that they are 
imported In any quantity at all is of importance to American 
producers. Every such importation has an effect, in some 
degree, upon the American home market and the American 
grower, and insofar as these products compete with like 
products of our own their importation and sale takes produc¬ 
tive iobs frmn American labor. 

I recognize that we cannot export unless we are willing to 
also import in order that foreigners may be able to pay us 
for the things we sell them, but I fail to see how we are 
ultimately benefited by importing products that compete 
directly with our own and of which we have ample capacity 
to produce economically. 


Table I.—tfS selected United States imports—Dutiable items upon which tariff has been reduced in reciprocal^trade agreements 


Item 


Unit 


Tariff reduced 
from— 


Raduction date 
effective 


10 months. January to Oeto* 
ber, Uidusiver 1U38 


Quantity 


10 months, January to OctO' 
ber, Induslvo, 1030 


Value 


Quantity 


Value 


United States 
duty or tariff 
reduced by 
agreonienta 
with— 


Figs. 

Raisins.. 

Walnuts.. 

Grai>efruit (Cuba: Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30). 

Limes (Cuba)... 

Candied or prepared fruit, 

Jellies, marmalades, etc. 

Cocoa -.. . 

Sugar and related products-. 
Olive oil: 

In riackages loss than 40 
pounds. 

40 pounds and over. 

Olivos in brine: 

Not pitted.. 

Pitted or stuffed. 

Beverages- 

Whisky. 

Rum. 


Gin.. 


Brandy. 

Other gpirlts and com¬ 
pounds. 

Wines: 

SparkMng wines... 

Blill wines.-. 

Other....-. 

Vegetables: 

Peas.. 


Tomatoes: 

Natural state- 

Canned. 

Canned beef.-. 

Pork (fresh). 

Bacon, hams, etc.- 

Poultry: 

Turkes^s: 

Live. 

Dead.. 

Other poultry (live). 

Whole: 

in the sbett.. 

Dried. 


Fmmd- 

Pound- 

Pound. 

Pound. 


Pound. 

Pound... 

Pound_ 

Pound... 


to 3^. 

2f‘t0 . 

ifty,—DO change, 
l^to %t . 


May 6, 1939. 
-do. 


mt to . 

iOt to 2&t . 

28^ to 14^... 


Bept. 13, 1934.. 

Sept. 3, 1034... 
Juno 15, 1030.. 
Sopt. 3, 1934... 


3,033.176 
171,327 
2,628,009 
4,071,999 

4,033,607 
624,612 
1,827, 839 
2,620, 487 


Pound. 

Pound- 


Gallon. 

Gallon. 


Proof gallon.. 
Proof gallon..- 

ProofgaIlcn-.- 

Proof gallon— 
Proof gallon... 


.. 

654^no change.. 

20<5—no change.. 
SO^no change... 

$6 to $2.60.. 

$5 to $2.50.. 


July 24, 1931. 


$6 to $2.60.. 
$6 to $2.60.. 


Jan. 31, 1039 . 
/Jan. I, 1939-. 
j\Jan, 3, 1935.. 

(Jan. 1. 1939... 
\Feb. 1, 1936... 

June 18,1036.. 
_do. 


Gallon. 

Gallon. 

Gallon.. 

Pound-, 


$8 to $3.-.. 

$1.26 to 75 cents.. 

$1 to 60 cents.. 


..do.. 


Ponod.. 
Pound-. 
Pound-- 
Pound-- 
Pound-- 


3Ho4to2A—. 


to mu (Cuba). 
60 percent—no diango. 


_do. 

Feb. 16, mSw- 

Jan. 1. 1936.— 


27,640,381 

36,656,508 

2.800. 68.6 
2,662, 633 

7,646, 461 
311,943 

49,040 

460,044 

244,490 


261,209 

2.064,650 


Sept. 3, 1934.. 


Pounds- 
PouKKli. 
Pounds- 


Dolmens.. 

Pounds. 


^ to , 

to 2ie.— 


Jon. 1, 1938-. 
_do. 


8eto4t‘.- 
mto 66.. 
10^ to U- 


Jon. 1, 1939.. 
Jan. 1,1936.. 


10^ to U . 

to m -1 


Jan. 1, 1939.. 

JnlyHmi. 


2,480,089 

50,849,244 
46,006,900 
65,832.643 
3,706,912 
86,617,802 


8,308 

.200,620 


182,8U 
148,615 


$205,420 
16,003 
368, 065 
49,343 

106,612 
46. JRI 
221,211 
303,930 
133, 421,836 

3,914,983 

4.786,215 

1,806,804 
2, 889,167 

81,667,686 
1,217,074 

148,069 

$2,28.1,066 
066.332 


L 808,328 
1344,546 
1,627,996 

120,726 


1,134,618 
1,802,640 
7,031,749 
667,698 
9,746,371 


1,466 

44,620 

171,673 


3i4g2 

40,336 


2, 726,044 
192. 661 
3,967,244 
4, 264,148 

8,108,820 
447,210 
2,809,987 
2, 788, 231 


22,809, 611 

31,771.036 

2,614,688 
2,884,653 

7,686,288 
812,534 

67,419 

696, m 
262,066 


860,890 
2, 573,874 


2,061,624 


40,413,697 
47,772,816 
78,072,684 
1,904,869 
S6,003,101 


0,880 

61,226 


267,326 

40^600 


$182, 483 
in, 060 

626,005 

62,322 

60,070 
85,114 
838,700 
320,619 
116,601,078 

8,025,866 

3,907,119 

1,624,080 
2,746,748 

32,810,067 
1,221,099 

188,734 

$2,694,170 
1. IH 274 


1.652,686 
51,001.003 
1,641,140 

99,824 


873,803 

1,884,062 

7,818,096 

864,871 

0,261,122 


1,178 

10,856 

94,832 


46,783 

11085 


Turkey. 

Do, 

United Kingdom 
Cuba 

Da 

Franca 

Cuba 

Cuba, etCL 

United K 1 n g- 
dom, eta 


Canada. 

/Haiti, United 
Kingdom. 
[United King¬ 
dom, NethMV 
. laoda 
Franca 
Da 


Da 

Da 

France, eta 

Canada, July 1 
to Sept, 30. 


Cuba 


Canada 

Da 


Da 

Do, 

Do. 


Da 

Da 
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Table I.—-ffP selected United States imports^-^Dutiable items upm which tariff has been reduced in reciprocal-trade agreements — CJontlnued 


Item 


Unit 


Tftrifl reduced 
from— 


Reduction date 
effective 


10 montbs, January to Goto- 

10 months, January to Octo- 

United States 

ber, inclusive, 1938 

ber, inclusive, 1939 

duty or tarlfl 
reduced by 





agreements 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

with— 

40, 303, 226 

3, 680, 780 

40,001,140 

S, 456, 803 

Do. 

6,810,896 

604,844 

6,641,051 

590,193 

Do. 

1,033,947 

42,078 

1,276,057 

40,800 

Do. 

6,008, 241 

601,020 

6, 22 : 1 . 484 

667,863 

Do. 

9H8,889 

68, 777 

1,017,972 

65,604 

Do. 

4,234, 382 

829,142 

3.842,629 
3,856,080 

586,177 

Do. 

<908. 807 

172,620 

181,851 

Do. 

17,329,258 

2,864,728 

27,777,468 

4,060,701 

United Elns- 


dom. 

1,641,783 

732,861 

1,908,821 

694,050 

Do. 

6,359,883 

1, 098,684 

8,618,852 

1,309,209 

Do. 

480, 208 

128,422 

489,405 

128,033 

Do. 

11, 633,678 

1, 083, 822 

12,363,984 

1, ISO, 900 

Do. 

126,701 

70,765 

744,899 

820,844 

Do. 

322,834 

216,342 

370,728 

213,064 

Cuba. 

29,099,280 

88,272 

47,022,768 

61,092 

Canada. 

28,431 

601,837 
270,627 
103,890 

9,968 

193,332 
594, m 
200,807 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

13,508 

35,550 

2,368,400 

466,203 

2,224,104 

340,055 

Canada. France. 




United Elnff. 
dom. 


1, 372, 346 

366,414 

1,371,473 

287,017 

Do. 

2,430,030 

486,990 

2,010,605 

566,762 

United Kingdom. 

20,023,700 

2,038, 673 

66,447, GOO 

8,628,943 

Do. 

18, 127,302 

8,006,088 

15, 284,421 

2,686,096 

Do. 

18, 390,199 

13, 020,766 

23,346,666 

15,872.567 

Venezuela. 

23,113,357 
984,232 

16, 398,336 
8, 738,348 

23,293,355 

16,660,864 

Do. 

1,384,588 

5,150,972 

Brazil. 

334,860, 890 

SO. 511,823 

864,234,263 

34,090,288 


34, 903, 702 

8, 761,078 
1,212,170 

1,194, 043 

79,407,756 

19,012,348 

1,188, 814 

1,575,160 

Canada. 

Canada, United 
Kingdom. 
Belgium. 

663, 974, 666 

630, 652, 320 

3.30,683 

6, 794,238 

664,339 

18,138, 810 

Canada. 

818,694 
38,421,224 

} 3,333, 649 

/ 2, 261, 595 

\ 99,548,328 

} 8,620,385 

Do. 

1, 493, 242 

683,830 

82, 643 

3, 280,9G5 

162,101 

United King¬ 
dom. 

249,267 

3,190,422 

1,012,846 

2, 042,043 

1,489,694 

2,358,677 

1,014,555 

Do. 

21, 729 

21,414 

20, 050 

17,327 

Do. 

1,120,3.87 

834, 069 

1,208, 280 

841,318 

Do. 


316,613,431 

037,296,000 

1,612,697, 000 


441,955,083 

717,718,000 

1.827,973,000 












Flih (ftreeh or from): 
Fresh water and eels.. 


Salmon. 

Cod, haddock, hake, eto. 

Halibut. 

Mackerel. 

Swordfish and sturgeon.. 

Other fresh fish.. 

Fiah (InoU.etc.): 

Sardines..— 


Anchovies. 

Tuna fish.-. 

Other..... 

Fish; Packed in eirtlffht con¬ 
tainers, not in oil, eto. 
Ornins; 

Barley. 


Pounds.-. 

Pounds_ 

Pounds.... 

Pounds_ 

pound8„.. 

Pounds_ 

Pounds_ 

Pounds... 

Pounds. 

Pounds... 

Pounds... 

Pounds.., 


Mostly one-third re¬ 
duction. 

i.'i.do.’.v.'.’V.V-Trirrr 

....do. 

....do. 

_do... 

_do... 


Jan. 1, 1938-39.... 

.do_ 

-...do. 

.-..do.. 

_do.— 

....do. 

_do. 


80% to 48%. 
increase.) 

.do.—. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

28% to 18%.. 


(Note 


Jan. 13, 1034.. 


.do_ 

.do_... 

.do. 

Jan. 1, 1939.. 


Com— 


Salt. 

Beet pulp (dried).- 
Fodders and feeds. 
Hay. 


4 8 • p 0 u n d 
bushel. 

6 6 ■ p 0 u n d 
bushel. 

Pound.. 


20^ to 18(1 bushel- 
20ii to 10^ bushoL- 


Seeds; 

Alfalfa.. 


Other. 

Cotton cloth: 

Not bleached. 

Bleached. 

Printed, colored, etc. 
Oils: 

Petroleum, crude_ 

Refined mineral oil... 
Mongauese ore. 


Copper.-. 

Nickel and alloys .. 
AVood manufactures. 


Ton.. 

Ton.... 

2,0U0-pouDd 

ton. 


Pound. 

Pound. 


11^ 100 pounds to 7^ 
100 pounds 

$B.(K)to$3.76 ton. 

10% to 8% ton-. 

$8.00 to $2.50 ton. 


_do. 

Sept. 3, 1934.. 
Jan, 1,1039... 


.do -. 

Jan. 1, 1938-39- 
Jan. 1,1939. 


80 to 4^ pound.. 

80 to 40 pound-. 


.do. 


Jan. 1,1930-39- 


Square 3 rBrd„ 
Bquare yard... 
"Square yard. 


Barrel... 
Barrel-- 
Pounds. 


Various reductions... 

.do. 

..do. 


Jan. 1,1939.. 

.do.. 

-do.. 


Excise tax M to 1<40..-. 


Cement (hydraulic). 

Cattle.. 

Cattle hide (wet salted),.. 


Wool grease.. 


Word and hair wastes. 

Earthenware: 

Domostio__ 

Hotel and restaurant.. 
Other... 


Total value of 89 im¬ 
ports listed above— 

10 months.. 

Total of all Imported 
dutiable items—10 

months... 

Total of all imports 
for consumption—10 
months. 


Pounds. 

Pounds_ 

Misoellaueous. 

Pounds. 


Number, 
f Pieces.—. 
iPouad... 


10 pound on most con¬ 
tracts. 

40 excise tax. 

30 to 2^0. 

Reductfon.s, 33to 
60%. 

60 100 pounds to 4H0 
100 pounds 
2)^ to 1^0 per lb ... 


Pound. 
Pound- 


Doz0n-— 

Dozen..., 

Dozen.. 


10 to W- . 

20 to 10.. 

,30 to 20. 

Various reductions. 


lO0doz.-f8O%to3O% 

_do. 

—do. 


Dec. 16,1930. 

_do . 

Jan. 1,1936— 


Jan, 1, ] 
.do. 


May 1,1038.. 

Jan. 1,1936-39-.. 


Jan. 1,1939- 
-do. 


- do. 

.do_ 

..do. 


Not*.—W here the tarlfl rates are referred to as 
Ushed as fair In the foreign country of origin. 

Not*.—W here "(Cuba)" appears, it is meant that the tariff reduction applies only to Imports from Cuba. 


'percent" percent ad valorem is meant. It means that the import duty is figured as a percentage of the value estab- 


Items entering the United States duty free constitute 61 
percent of our total imports. 

There are over 200 paragraphs in the Tariff Act of 1930 pro¬ 
viding for the entry of certain classes of merchandise into the 
United States duty free. These items are largely those that 
are not, for the most part, highly competitive with our home 
agriculture and industry, and which we need and can use. 
Some of these, such as fertilizers, are entered free of duty in 
order to directly benefit agriculture. 

In negotiating certain trade agreements the United States 
has agreed not to place tariffs ofi most of these now duty-free 
items, and we have bound ourselves against conditional tariffs 
with certain exceptions. These items are listed as “Duty¬ 
free-status bound/' When we took that course we laid our¬ 
selves open to possible dumping operations. Very soon after 
signing agreements most of the countries proceeded to reduce 
their currency exchange rates with our currency, thus en¬ 
abling them to sell more readily on our markets and make it 
more difficult for us to sell on their markets. Tor example, 
Canadian exchange is now on a better than 10-percent dis¬ 


count basis. A dollar's worth of Canadian goods can now be 
sold in the United States for 90 cents plus duty. On the other 
hand, it costs the Canadians $1.10 to pay for one dollar's 
worth of merchandise in the United States. By the reduction 
in the exchange rate by 10 percent the Canadians have there¬ 
by canceled the effect of our Import duties to the extent that 
10 percent is a proportion of our tariff. Exchange rates with 
some other countries show greater discounts, and to the 
extent of such reductions the United States tariff rates are 
nullified. 

When wars and conseauent trade interruptions have passed, 
when millions of men return to productive work again, there 
will be a terrific struggle for markets. Unless steps are taken 
to protect ourselves we may well become the dumping ground 
for large quantities of foreign merchandise. 

The following table contains a list of many items that are 
now “Duty-free status bound" under our trade agreements 
with foreign nations. This list Is selected at random, but 
with a view to popular interest. Where the status as duty 
free is not bound, 1 have so noted. 
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Breeding aninuds: 

Hoteei..._ Number_ 

Cattle...........—................___Number..... 

Doge... Number. 

Bananas... Bunohw. 

Ooflee. LOOOpounds- 

Tea-..-....... Pounds. 

Sploes (onground)... Pounds. 

Taplooa.-.... Pounds_ 

Wood (unmanufactured); 

Ix]^... M hoard teat. 

Softwood.—-—...-......- M board foot- 


7,816 

499 

60,727,409 
1,620.416 
66,386,640 
40.710.631 

183.321,906 


Hardwood. M board loot. 

Raw silk.. Pounds. 

Yam (Angora rabbit). Pounds.. 

Rag pulp.-... Poimds. 

Chrome ore.... Tons. 

Fertilisers. Tons. 

Skins: DswEndeik..{poiSdv:';;;;:;::;;'" 

Rubber; 

Crude....... Pounds... 

Baiata...... Pounds__ 

Gutta percha and otlier guttas.. Pounds.... 

Sisal (not dressed or manufacturod). Tons.. 

Oattle*body and horse-body hair. Pounds. 

Gypsum or plaster rock.. Tons.. 

Shingles of wood...... Squares (lOO square feet). 

Platinum. Oiincos troy . 

Newsprint paper...... LfXK) pounds.. 

Wood pulp... Tons. 

Tin_-„.-.. Pounds. 

Asphalturo and bitumen. Tons. 

Turtles and crabs... Pounds... 

Furs; 

Cony and rabbit.. Number. 

Hare.-... Number.. 

I/amb, kid, sheop, and goat. Number. 

Other furs. Number. 

Coal: 

Anthracite--.-. Tons... 

Bituminous coal and shale. Tons. 

Coke. -.. Tons . 

Charcoal.... . .. Pounds. 

Slack and culm and lignite. Tons... 

Coel tar product; Dead or creosote oil. Gallons.. 

Precious stones: 

Diamonds ...... Carats. 

For glaziers, engravers, and miners, not set.. Carats....—, 

Gold, at $36 per ounce. Ounces. 

Total of the 42 dutyfree items listed above, ex- 10 mouths. 

cept gold. 

Total including gold... 10 months.. 

Total imports “duty-free” for consumption, 10 months. 

Total all imports for consumption. 10 months. 


$207,603 
731,641 
83,603 
24,622,607 
112,137,221 
16,084,767 
2,912,443 


391 

8,232 

662 

40,239, 626 
1,608,816 
76,638,403 
60,103. 666 


43,663,286 
79.168 
66,264,621 
486,690 
1,292,481 
602,416 
1,736.088 

738,496,000 

963,984 

469.400 
94,381 

2,086,298 
560. G20 
1,836,021 
2,464 
8,671,116 
1,360,047 
93,402, 774 
16,167 
464,720 

68,422,661 
3,887.038 
4, 601,932 
10, 600, 247 

262,013 

131.401 
79.346 

6,063,237 I 
87,686 
44.567,944 j 

79,414 I 
1,080,048 


8,310,906 296,068,400 


187,348 
161,000 
1,269 
41,643.654 
66,866 
104,137,609 
323,722 
1,146,012 


60,668,414 
306,462 
1,018,978 
4.628,426 
80,161,314 


102,183,469 
160,182 
107.618 
8,477, 186 
194,088 
619, 661 
4,996, 261 
62; 446 
81, 710,687 
57,816,383 
37,274,084 
298.860 
26.313 


810,873,000 
1,196, 786 
2,780,266 
02,826 
2,703,113 
868,960 
2,660,708 
6, 943 
4, 246.669 
1,618,702 
111, 674, 325 
65,162 
699,020 


6,947,300 83,618,816 

040, 247 8,098, 305 

16,057,638 4,772,132 

14,920, 234 13,408,131 


1.709,292 
683,984 
797.290 
34,331 
146,672 
5,074,186 


247. 012 
215,459 
93. 642 
4, 884.961 
45, 879 
43,242,415 


6,931,245 83,107 1 

3,328,0:14 3,2:t4,034 


$286,790 United Kingdom, Belffiimi. 

756.128 Canada. 

81,649 Uidted Kingdom. 

24,827,094 Haiti, Honduras, Costa Rioa, etc. 

112,800,538 Guatemaia, Nloaragoa, Si Salvador,etc. 
16,680,300 United Kingdom. 

A 374,490 Haiti, Uzdtad Kingdom, Netherlands, 
4,018,887 


«3.ii33 { } 


1.826 United Kingdom. 
t,967 Do. 

1,108 Do. 

^ 330 Netherlands, Belgium, 
no, /Nicaragua, Costa Rica, K1 Salvad<N:,flto. 
(Costa Rioa, El Halvador, Beoador, etc. 


\Oosta Bloa, El Halvador, Beoador, etc. 

United Kingdom. 

Brasil. CkUombia. 

Netherlands, United Kingdom. 

Haiti, Netherlands, United Kingdom. 
Canada. 

Do. 

Do. 

Columbia, United Kingdom. 

Canada, Finland. 

Do. 

United Kingdom. 

Do. 

Nicaragua, Costa Rica, United King¬ 
dom. 

United Kingdom. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


127,141,741 United Kingdom. 
188,914 Brasil, Colombia. 
418,097 Netherlands, Unit< 
0,626,071 Haiti, Netherlands 
234, .344 Canada. 

884,206 Do. 

7,210,813 Do. 

137,600 Columbia, United 
94.228,948 Canada, Finland. 
67,488,620 Do. 

60,908,0H5 United Kingdom. 
461,169 Do. 

40,023 Nicaragua, Costa 
dom. 

6,340,962 United Kingdom. 
1,267.133 Do. 

14,195, 284 Do. 

18.626,380 Do. 

1,760,917 Do. 

1,066.141 Do. 

970,199 Do. 

32,406 Do. 

202.010 Do. 

4,800,788 Canada. 

4,907,739 United Kingdom. 


1,661. 132,924 . 2,965,484,973 

616,330.928 . 701,917,822 

2,176,468,860 . 8,667,402,796 

976,801,000 . 1,111,204,000 

1,612,697,000 . 1,828.973,000 


The following table is to be found on page 384 of the state of the finances for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Tieasury on the 1939: 


Tabus 13._ Values of dutiable and taxable imports for consumption and estimated duties and taxes collected^ by tariff schedules, fiscal 

years 1938 and 1939 



Duties and Import taxes > 


Chemicals, oils, and paints. 

Barths, earthenware, and glassware-.. 

Metala and manufactures... 

Wood and manufactures. 

Bugar, molasses, and manufactures... 

Tobacco and manufactures. 

Agricultural products and provisions. 
Spirits, wines, and other beverages ... 
Cotton manufactures. 


Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures. 
Wool and manufactures.. 


Bilk manufactures.. .. 

Manufactures of rayon or other synthetic textiles----- 

P«ilp^, paper, and books.-. 

Free list coinm^Itiee taxable under the Revenue Act of and subwquent 
acts, dutiable under section 4(66, Tarifl Act of 1930, etc. 


Percentage Increase 
or decrease (—) 


Value Duties 


$66,476,8.W 

$67,368,627 

*$19,111,740 

$21,109,486 

3.4 

10 0 

*81,426,090 

25,532,716 

* 14,849,480 

11,144,248 

-18.8 

-25,0 

87,619,666 

78,422,702 

28,8.53, H16 

23,267,203 

-10.4 

-IH.O 

16,340,747 

16,131,862 

2,736,283 

2,210,492 

-7.4 

-19.0 

92,608,849 

76,010,309 

*38,343,028 

87,090,323 

-17.0 

-1.7 

82,281,001 

87,086,697 

22,660,323 

25,700,004 

16.7 

12.6 

*200,232,082 

104,240,322 

*07,078,047 

50,008.020 

-18.0 

-10.6 

*68,968,794 

68,093,406 

*41,087,301 

33,249,541 

-15,8 

-19.1 

82; 046,789 

26,774,976 

>12,723,900 

9,673,061 

-19.6 

-24.8 

60,282,274 

62,040,863 

14,730,639 

11,646,278 

-13.7 

-21.0 

87,006,874 

, 37,847.816 

24,439,511 

25,692,091 

2.8 

6. 1 

7,866,871 

6,700,214 

*8,087,016 

8.068,704 

-21.6 

-23.1 

4,897,922 

8,064,008 

2,248,238 

2,793,879 

70.7 

24.3 

13,776.001 

12.031,449 

2,976,107 

2,403,700 

-12.7 

-19.2 

180,051,003 

129,717,872 

5 40,701,091 

80,067,511 

-.0 

-a. 4 

*87,312,089 

84,934,071 

*11,044,722 

10,463,680 

-6.4 

-6.1 

*908,641,340 

820,166,960 

*847,271,400 

812,094,970 

-9.7 

-lai 


^ Taxes ooUeetod on dutiable commodities under the revenue acts and the Sugar Act of 1937 are included in appropriate soheduks. 




























































































































«Li. Vk.—'EaUmttteflL cuatcmvi fliutleB, *oaluw VrfVpoflrt^ ]tn ccra- ^ 
BumTuticm, aua Tat\o o1 0ALtle% to -oalue ot flAitiaUe im-poft* a-nA to 
vcaue o} all imports, tc>T tlie calendar pears 1929 to 1938 and bp 
months from Jantiarp 1938 through June 1939^ 
tDollors In thousands] 


Year and Jiumth 

Estimatod 

duties 

Value of imports for 
consumption 

Ratio of 
dutiable 

Ratio of duties to 
value of— 

(including 
taxes on 
imports) 

Total 

Dutiable • 

to total 

Dutiable 

imports 

Total 

imports 

Calendar year 

1929. 

$584,772 

$4,388,572 

$1,458,444 

Percent 
33.62 

Percent 
40.10 

Percent 

13.48 

1930. 

461,885 

3,114.077 

1,033,964 

33.17 

44.71 

14.83 

1931.. 

370,771 

2,088,455 

696,762 

33.36 

53.21 

17.75 

1932. 

269.600 

1,326,093 1 

439,667 

33,17 

50.06 

19.69 

1933. 

283.681 

1,433,018 1 

629.466 

36.95 

63.68 

19.80 

1934... 

801,168 

1,636,003 

644. H42 

39.42 

40.70 

18.41 

1936. 

857,608 

»i088,905 
» 2,423,977 

832,418 

*40.83 

42.96 

*17.64 

1936_ 

408,061 
470,505 

1.038.219 

*4Z83 

89.30 

* 16. m 

J937. 

»3,009,852 

1,243,634 

41.31 

37.84 

16.63 

1938. 

801,380 

1,949,617 

766,963 

39.28 

39.35 

16.46 

Month: 

19.38- 




January. 

24.933 

» 163, 312 

64.862 

>39. 71 

88 . 43 

*16.26 

Fobraary. 

22,961 

J 155, 927 

69,448 

88.13 

38. 62 

14.73 

March. 

27,214 

» 173.1H5 

09,816 

> 40. 31 

38. 98 

> 15.71 

April.*_ 

May. 

22 , 626 

»165,118 

68,744 

> 37. 74 

38.35 

* 14. 52 

20,796 

»147,12.3 

54,188 

*36.83 

38.38 

* 14.14 

June. 

21,632 

* 147, 779 

6.3.807 

* 36.41 

40.20 

* 14 64 

July. 

24,150 

147.707 

69.746 ‘ 

40. 43 

40. 42 

16.34 

Auenat .. 

$29. 288 ' 

$171,023 

$71,082 

41.56 

41.20 

17.13 

Poptombor^. 

27,663 

172,909 

70,960 

41.04 

38.08 

10.00 

October. 

28.973 

178,447 

73,780 

41.35 

39.27 

16.24 

November. 

27, oin 

171,668 

67,683 

30.37 

39.97 

16.73 

December. 

24,244 

166,369 

61,958 

87.47 

39.13 

14.60 

1939- 





January. 

23,708 

169,358 
152,577 

66,031 

38.09 

35.90 

14.00 

February. 

22,000 

60,876 

39.67 

36.44 

14.42 

March. 

28,539 

191,369 

76,182 

39.80 

37.49 

14.92 

April. 

May. 

27,053 

185,916 

78,642 

42.30 

35.16 

14.87 

24,679 

194,185 

68 , 670 

86.31 

35.90 

12.71 

June... 

24,189 

178,374 

65,290 

30.61 

37.04 

13.56 


» The amount of customs duties Is calculated on the basis of reports of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Comineroe, Department of Commerce, showing the quan¬ 
tity and value of merchandise Imported. Figures for 1934 and previous years were 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; figures for 1935 and 
subsequent years were compiled by tbo Treasury Deiwvrtment. For figures back 
to 1B(17, see annual reports for 1930, p. 523; 1032, p. 382; and corresponding tables In 
subsequent reports. 

> Imports Into the Virgin Islands from foreign countries not included in “dutiable" 
imports for 1935 and subsequent years. 

> Revised. 

A number of conclusions may be drawn from these figures, 
but it Is evident that because of lowered tariffs a higher 
proportion of dutiable goods are entering the United States, 
and that the income from duties on dutiable goods has not 
only failed to Increase proportionally but has fallen off, as is 
to be expected. These dutiable goods that are increasing in 
volume are, with certain exceptions, goods which are largely 
In competition directly or indirectly with American home 
products. 


New Post Office at Madison, Conn, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Febniary 2, 1940 


ADDRESS BY FRANCIS J. BUCKLEY. DEPUTY FOURTH ASSIST¬ 
ANT POSTNCASTBB GENERAL, AND ESSAY BY MISS GLORIA 
CIABURRO 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. SpeaJier, I have asked and obtained 
unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks and 
include two speeches made on the occasion of the dedication 
of the new post office in Madison, Conn. One is by the Deputy 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Francis J. Buckley, and 
the other Is the prize-winning essay by Miss Gloria Claburro, 
which are as follows: 

ABotaaB or hok. fbanoib j. bttoxuet 
It Ifl tn bonor and privilege to appear before you on this occasion 
and join wttb you in the dedication of this new home for your post 
oOce and other Federal activities in this community. 


'BLoh. 3am»B K. YatVey, oux Yoatoaafcet Genetel, and Bon. 8mV\h 
. Ynxdnxn, Yo'urtYi Asslatant Postmaster Cleneral and member ol 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Public Buildings tor the 
Post Office Department, both send you their kindest greetings and 
best wishes tor the success ot this occasion. 

This fine building will provide for the postal needs of your com¬ 
munity. It will replace the present post-office quarters, which have 
been leased from Mr. J. Harrison Monroe for many yeare, and will 
provide for you patrons, the postmaster, clerks, and carriers a 
more modern, airy, and satisfactory place In which to transact 
your business with the Federal Government. It will always be a 
reminder of this Government and what it stands for—^liberty, 
equality, and freedom. 

The site upon which this building stands was selected after care¬ 
ful consideration had been given to all of the sites offered, and was 
purchased from Mr. L. E. Bonoff for $15,000. The building was 
constructed at a cost of $62,740 and is modern in every way and is 
ample to provide for your needs for some time to come. The build¬ 
ing was obtained largely through efforts of your Congressman, 
James A. Shanlet, who is here with you today. 

The town of Madison was originally a part of the town of G\ill- 
ford. The earliest record of any settler in this section of the old 
Guilford colony is that of John Meigs in 1664. This record also 
shows that the land now included in the town of Madison was 
acquired from the Indian sachems Weekwash and Uncas, and con¬ 
sisted of approximately 26,000 acres, the purchase price having 
been four coats, two kettles, four fathoms of wampum, four hatch¬ 
ets, and three hoes. From this brief historical statement it appears 
that the settlers adopted peaceful methods to sectire their land 
rather than the seizure of the land from the Indians by force. 

Madison was separated from the town of Guilford In 1826 and 
named for James Madison, the fourth President of the United 
States. 

Postal records show that the Madison post office was established 
July 1, 1826, and was given its mall supply by the stage rout© 
plying between New Haven, Conn., and Providence, R. I. The 
earliest postal records show that Mr. Alva O. Wilcox was the con¬ 
tractor for that portion of the route between New Haven and Say- 
brook. The service was three times weekly, and the stage was 
described as a one-horse wagon. 

The first postmaster appointed at Madison was Mr. Curtiss Wilcox, 
who served from July 1. 1826, to September 13, 1829. In all, there 
have been 19 postmasters or acting postmasters, including your 
present efficient postmaster, Clinton A. Thels. 1 have here a list of 
the gentlemen who have served your community as postmasters, and 
I will hand It to Postmaster Theis so that he may have it as a 
record here in your office. 

The earliest postal records were not as complete as those now 
maintained, hence we find that the first record of postal receipts at 
Madison were for the fiscal year ended March 31. 1827, a period of 
9 months from the date of establishment, and amounted to $67.70 
net. For the next fiscal year, ended March 31, 1828, the receipts 
amounted to $78.10, as compared with $14,783 for 1938, which would 
indicate that your office is in a healthy condition insofar as the 
postal receipts are concerned. 

The postmaster’s salary was not always what It is today, as the 
earliest postal record shows that Mr. Curtiss Wilcox received a total 
salary of $72.31 for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1829. 

We now complain somewhat at times because wo are required to 
pay 3 cents in postage to send a letter any distance outside of the 
delivery of the postal district in which we live. In those good old 
days the postage rate on single sheets of paper was 6 cents up to 30 
miles; 30 miles to 80 miles, 10 cents; 80 miles to 160 miles, 121/2 
cents; 150 miles to 400 miles, cents; and over 400 miles, 25 
cents. 

Those rates were doubled for two sheets of paper; tripled for 
three sheets; and quadrupled for what was then called a packet, 
made up of four or more sheets and weighing not more than 1 
ounce. In those days the person who had much news to convey 
certainly had to pay the postman. Consider the postage rates of 
those days, and what the settlers received in return, with the rates 
charged today, and we can find small cause for complaint. 

During the period 1921 to 1933 I was the resident post-office 
inspector for this district and Inspected the Madison post office a 
number of times. While making those Inspections the number of 
issues of the different denominations of postage stamps always 
caused me to wonder why they were necessary. Finally I asked and 
was Informed that there were several stamp clubs in your com¬ 
munity. Recalling this incident, I thought you might be interested 
somewhat in the history of postage and the several ways in which it 
was collected. 

In the earliest days of the American Colonies postal service and 
posts were unheard of. Occasionally letters were brought by sea 
captains from overseas and these were delivered to coffee houses 
and taverns, where the addressees would eventually call and secure 
them. This uncertain method continued until November 6, 1639, 
when the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts passed an 
act authorizing Richard Fairbanks, of Boston, to receive these 
letters from the sea captains and receive letters from the colonists 
for delivery to the captains to be carried overseas. For this service 
Mr. Fairbanks was authorized to collect 1 penny for each letter 
and was held responsible for the safekeeping and delivery of the 
letters. Here we have our first instance of the collection of postage 
in this country. 

The next step was the establishment of a postal service in 
Pennsylvania by William Penn in 1683, and under this system fixed 
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MtM wm cfiirgMl Ibf tbe traiiq>art»U(m and delivfiy k) post 
ofltas oC tha tnail JBetween tbase two atantB ttoe wow otber 
atten9|»t!B to ostabUah loiiie lOnd of poetal aanrlce lo tdie oolonlea, 
Imt witboot ttuioh suocefis. 

On February 17, 1(591, tetters patent were granted to TTiomae 

sate by the Kiiig and Queen of Kngland giving him fuU power 
end autnoilty to establish offices for the receiving and dispatching 
of letters and paoltets and to receive, send, and deliver the same 
under mcdi vates and sums of money as the planters agreed to 
give. Mbate never came to the colonies but appointed Andrew 
Hamilton to the position of Postmaster General for America. 
Under the gu i d a nce of Mr. Hamilton a weeldy service between 
Portsasouth, K. H., and the Colony of Virginia was established on 
May I, 1693. Records do not state whet the postage rates were 
but cUd oomment that the rates were high but not excessive for 
the service rendered. 

Prom this beginning we trace the service through its vartous 
stages, the establishment of additional post offices, improvement 
in transportation methods, and gradually growth of the service. 

During all of this period postage was collected by postmasters and 
the amount «o collected was either written or stamped on the outer 
covering of the mail matter. Some postmasters had i 9 >eclal stamps 
and devices for use on mall matter as evidence of the prepayment 
of postage and these have come to be known as ‘^postmaster's stamps" 
or “provisional" Issues. Borne of these have a very high philatelic 
value and have been sold to collectors for as much as glOXKX) each. 

The first issue of postage stamps was placed on sale at the Hew 
York, N. Y., post offloe July 1,1647, and consisted of only two denomi¬ 
nations, a 6-oent stamp bearing the likeness of Benjamin Franklin 
and a 10-oent stamp bearing the likeness of George Washington. 
The use of adhesive postage stamps for the prepayment of postage 
was not made obligatory until July 1, 1836. and during the inter¬ 
vening B years the postage on mail matter was collected by means 
of both stamps and money. 

The Postmaster General has authority under the law to make such 
change In postage-stamp designs as may be found desirable, includ¬ 
ing the lasuanoe of special stamps for historical events. 

For convenience in classification, postage stamps are listed in 
three groups: 

First. Ordinary or regular series stamps. 

Beoond. Commemorative stamps. 

Third. Memorial stamps. 

The first set of commemorative stamps, known as the Columbian 
series, was issued in connection with the world's fair in Chicago 
In 1893, and from this date practically every event of importance 
In which the Government has participated hy act of Confess has 
been recognized by a special set of postage stamps, and there have 
also been many stamps issued to commemorate anniversaries of 
Important historical or industrial events associated with the devel¬ 
opment of the Nation. 

The study and collection of postage stamps has grown to huge 
proportions, and has passed Into a classification which can be cor¬ 
rectly termed "big business." The sales of special issues by the 
Philatelic Division of the Post Office Department has grown to 
almost $2,000,000 annually. The sale of ordinary Issues of stamp® 
for regular use on mall matter has increased from 860,380 during the 
fiscal year 1648 to more than 16,000,000,000 during the last fiscal 
year. 

The foregoing is but a very brief sketch of the Interesting data 
concerning postage and postage stamps. One could talk for hours 
and not exhaust the known facts, historical information, and In¬ 
terest in this subtect. 

One thing is important about postage stamps and that fact Is 
known to all of us. We affix a stamp to our letter, drop the letter 
In the post office or street-collection box. and we have the assur- 
anoe that for the small fee of 8 cents that letter will be conveyed 
by the fastest available transportation facilities and reach the 
addressee in the shortest possible time. If by chance one of our 
letters should be delayed we make haste to let our postoaster 
know of the incident and we feel certain that the cause for the 
complaint will be corrected, and It Is. ^ 

Zn conclusion, as the representative of the Post Offloe Depart¬ 
ment on this oooaalon, it Is with pleasure that 1 inform you that 
this buildup is yours for the traneactlon of jrour business with the 
Federal Government but principally your postal busing. It te my 
sincere wish that you may all nave the pleasure of using Its facu¬ 
lties for many years mad that the tetters and other mall matter re¬ 
ceived by you i^y bring you nothing but pleasuie and good news. 

Tbonk you. 

THE TOST OmCE OF TODAT 

(By Gloria Claburro) 

The backbone of modern oommunlcatlon Is the mall service. This 
service Is one of the biggest businesses in the world. It covew a 
larger area than all other businesses add uses a goodly amount 
money. Today we are dedicating a new post office to carry on this 
business here In This Is a business we have at our finger- 

tipn^ lor granted. But few of us stop to realise how this 
great businieas was started. Let’s turn back the pages of time to the 
seventeenth century. 

At this time the United States had no postal system, but tetters 
•were posted by private messenger and only the wealthy could 
affonl it. Zn Bngland a postal system had been dovMoped, but It 
was!i*t very effloto&t hecaiiM It was far too expensive to be ptaotteoL 


After g few wmrs, tboiQrb, Jaiter writlog became man pojmiBe $ad 
neccBsary, A postal symm was esganimi in a vagus sort of mj 
which seems as quaint totfay as the powdered wigs of tb$ same time. 

Id VhgJnia there was a Jaw written requiring every pimtee to 
carry the mall as far as the next ptentatton and in this it 

finally reached Its destination. A little later, 1672 to be exact, a 
monthly post was established from New York to Boston. It took 
only 1 week to send a letter on this route. In 1753, 81 years later, 
Ben Franklin was made poetmaster general of New York City. Up 
xmtil this time the posted rates were charged as to the number eC 
sheets of paper used in a tetter and it was charged to the recipient. 
But In 1775 Ben Frankhn introduced the penny postal system and 
on July 28 of that year the first real postal estabtlshnient wse opened. 
Immediately boxes were erected in most towns and the spas 
gathered from these and distributed either by stagecoach or sailing 
packet. At this time the mail route of the whole country covered 
453 miles. 

In 1788 the first Government post office was bunt and the mall 
system, which was then started wrong, started going down and the 
financial support as well. This Postal Service drifted along 
until 1860 when the Government realised that a postal system 
was really needed to aid the people and not Just to bring profit to 
those who ran the establishment. Prom this point on appropria¬ 
tion of $500,000 was made annually to make up for any deficite. 
The postal system Increased by leaps and bounds. Within 30 years 
registered mall, money orders, and special delivery were intro¬ 
duced along with an Intematlonid postal union, organized at 
Berne, Switzerland. This postal system has been steadily in¬ 
creasing through the years not only In size but in efficiency as 
well until in 1938 the United States postal route covered 44,000 
miles and sold 14,000,000.000 stamps. 

Our United States postal system costs the Government $100,- 
OQOfiOO a year, and yet here in Madison today we are dedtooU^ 
a new post office which was built for our own use and to satisfy 
all our needs for many generations to come, with no financial 
obligation to us whatsoever. We will all endeavor, I am sure, to 
make the moet of our good fortune and let this, our new post 
office, be a symbol of the greatest business enterprise of the United 
States of America. 

Senator Borah 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1940 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, recently I returned from the 
funeral of Senator Borah at Boise, Idaho. It was a most 
impressive occasion. The State capitol was filled to overflow¬ 
ing, with thousands outside. It seemed as if every citizen of 
Idaho was present to pay tribute and respect to their and one 
of the Nation’s greatest sons. The rotunda was literally filled 
with flowers. There was a general feeling of grief and yet of 
subdued Joy. A feeling of strength and pride—a determina¬ 
tion that the things the Senator stood for would continue to 
be the guiding spirit of this Nation—democracy without 
foreign entanglements. 

Every boy and girl and every man and woman present felt 
that the State of Idaho and this Nation were better places to 
live In because of Senator Borah’s long and brilliant career* 
They felt that he did not belong only to their State but to 
every State of the Union—to the Nation and to the world. 
They knew that he was intellectually honest with himself and 
with their State and Nation, a quality altogether too rare In 
our everyday political Ufe. 

Senator Borah was greater than Presidents—greater than 
kings. He was an American eitiaen—an intellectual giant 
who was not afraid to say He was the enemy of greed 

and selfishness, of fraud and deception. He was not cowed 
by kings, queens, or Presidents. He belonged to the class of 
Clay* Webster, and Calhoun. His name, the same as theirs, 
for years had been mentioned as a Presidential possibility. 
But the king makers would not have it that way. They pre¬ 
fer more doefie men* 

Senator Borah is not dead. He is part of the infinite. His 
name now more than ever will be associated with human 
progress. He will continue to live in the Nation’s memory 
through geoeraUons. He will be remembered by every man 
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and woman who works for an honest living. His grave will 
become a shrine for those who appreciate and know true 
greatness. 

His battles in the United States Senate were for humanity— 
for the common people rather than for the pampered, select, 
and privileged few. We will miss him, but from his passing 
Congress and future Congresses will tsike renewed devotion 
and determination so that this Nation will again become the 
guiding light of all nations—a place where one who possesses 
energy possesses wealth, and where such a person will have 
an opportunity to live and let live. 

Why Beat Around the Bush? Let Finland Have 
Loans for Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BT HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
ON FEBRUARY 4. 1940 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include a radio address which I 
delivered Sunday, February 4, 1940, over radio station WMCA 
entitled “Why Beat Around the Bush? Let Finland Have 
Loans for Arms,“ as follows: 

Finland must have ammunition and Implements of war to fight 
her battle—and even our battle—against the Communists. She 
asks for planes, we offer her cookies. She asks for guns, we offer 
her cake. To vary the simile, shall we sit in the bleachers and 
watch her being slaughtered In the arena of bloody Stalinism? 

My understanding Is that when the settlement was made with 
Finland, the amount funded was $9,000,000, which was set up on a 
62-year amortization plan, with Interest at 3 percent for the first 
10 years and 3 Vi percent thereafter. 

Prior to the funding agreements Finland paid Interest In the 
amount of $309,316.27, and subsequent thereto she paid interest of 
$4,624,443.27, a total of $4,933,768.54. She has also made principal 
payments of $967,611.23, so that payments of principal and of 
interest, both prior and subsequent to the funding agreements, 
aggregate $6391,291.77. 

The balance of Finland’s indebtedness is $8,042,466.77 principal 
and $100,423.44 accrued interest. 

If we eliminate interest, Finland has paid over $3,000,000 on a 
debt of $9,000,000—^practically eight-ninths of her debt to us. 

She fights Soviet Russia, which owes our Government approxi¬ 
mately $187,730,000 and which owes our Citizens approximately 
$225,000,000. 

Think of this—^Finland has paid and retired bonds held by our 
citizens during the past 8 years in the sum of about $80,000,000. 
If she had followed the example of Russia and other nations and 
refused to pay she would have accumulated $8,000,000 paid Into 
our Treasury and $80,000,000 paid to bondholders, or a total of 
$88,000,000. If she had held those $88,000,000, she would not need 
our loans. She could now purchase with such sum all the arms 
and planes she needs. She paid. Others reneged. She is entitled 
to special treatment. 

Under the proposed arrangement, which has the White House ap¬ 
proval, a loan of $20,000,000 might be made by the Export-Import 
Bank, whose capital would be arranged for that purpose. The loan, 
however, would be made on the condition that the purchase In 
this country would not Include airplanes, arms, and munitions. 
Under such an arrangement, what Is to prevent Finland from 
taking the American food that she can buy with the money loaned 
to her and exchanging same with other nations for such military 
supplies? 

But why put such temptation up to Innocent Finland? Where 
18 the consistency so far as our policy toward Finland is concerned? 
It has been the well-recognized and well^mertted rule of the State 
Department to refuse to recognize any territorial changes brought 
about by force. For that reason, we refuse to recognize the cap¬ 
ture of Manohukuo in China by Japan; we refused to recognize Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia, which was stolen from Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. For the some reason we could not recognize any ex¬ 
ploitation of Finland by Russia. Why should we not help Finland 
against the bandit Stalin? We make speeches concerning the 
sanctity of treaties and International law. We have a Kellogg 
Treaty, to which scores of nations have been slsmatorles, where^ 
we exacted the solemn pledge that they would not resort to war 


as an instrtanent of national policy. Russia has violated the letter 
and spirit of that treaty. She seeks to possess Finland by force. 
She has ditcmed international law. Shall we encourage her 
butchery by refusing aid to her victim? Shall we remain stupidly 
silent in the face of rapine and plunder? 

Nay. more, we have sent to aggressor Japan, In her pillaging of 
China without let or hindrance, scrap Iron, copper, lead, and all 
kinds of military supplies. If we can supply 85 j^rcent of the mili¬ 
tary import needs of Japan, Including planes, equipment, and 
American bombs to slaughter Chinese women and children, as¬ 
suredly there should be a way to help the gallant Finns fight the 
cause of human liberty and prevent ruthless slaughter of innocents. 
The Finns badly need pursuit planes to fight off Russian bombers. 
We should help supply them. 

We have loaned money to China to the extent of $25,000,000. 
China Is in no way one wit different from Finland, because we have 
refused to apply the Neutrality Act In the fracas between China 
and Japan. 

In my humble estimation, we subscribe to International anarchy 
if we do not help poor and helpless Finland—and that help should 
mean “help.” The only help worth while Is arms, airplanes, bullets, 
guns. Cakes and cookies and sandwiches will not do much good to 
Finland now. I would thumb my nose at some of the psalm-singing 
hypocrites who agitate against sending her military supplies. The 
Finns today, in their heroic stand against Stalin's Communist 
hordes, rank with the Greeks at Marathon, Washington at Trenton, 
and the Texans at the Alamo. 

The whole world acclaims plucky Finland, whose guns at the Man- 
nerhelm line and whose skiing patrol have punctured the bubble of 
Russia's supposed military power. The Finn’s machine guns sweep¬ 
ing along the frozen surface of Lake Ladoga have virtually slaugh¬ 
tered Red army regiments. The debt of the entire world should go 
to the Finns for their destruction of the bogey man of the European 
chanceries. They have literally “shown up” the leaderless mob 
Which we call the “red" army. The world no longer need fear 
Russia’s supposed military power. 

How can we stand by and be neutral when on the one side we 
see this monstrous bloody contemptible Stalin, and on the other 
Bide we see a nation of free men outnumbered 100 to 1 fighting 
voluntarily not only for their firesides and for their very existence 
but for democracy. Shame on any American who presumes to be 
neutral under such circumstances. 

Remember this: The Finns are defending the gateway to the 
whole Scandinavian world. If the Soviets break through the 
Mannerheim line, Lord help Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. If 
Russia can get within cannon distance of Sweden, Hitler will un¬ 
doubtedly send his army through Denmark and finally Into 
Sweden before Stalin can get control of the Swedish Iron-ore mines, 
because that ore is Indispensable to Germany. We will then have 
a repetition of the tragic happenings In Poland. As soon as one 
or the other of the vile partners of the vile and unholy alliance 
between Hitler and Stalin becomes victorious In any part of 
Scandinavia the other will step In as in the case of Poland. Such 
thieves have no honor among themselves. Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway will then become conquered provinces. 

Therefore the gateway to Scandinavia must be held at all costs. 
If that gateway Is not held, the cause of the allies, to whom we 
cannot but assume a “benevolent neutrality,” will be greatly 
weakened. In truth and in fact, democracy Itself, which Is now on 
trial, will have received a severe blow. We cannot help being 
actively interested. 

The European agents of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace declare in confidential reports recently received here 
that United States help for Finland Is imperative if Scandinavia 
is to remain intact. Without such active help the Scandinavian 
countries will go down one by one before the aggression of Russia 
and possibly Germany. Without our help Finland cannot hold 
out more than 10 weeks or so. 

The fifty million or sixty million used for unrestricted purchases 
would enable Finland better to “gird her loins.” It would enable 
that plucky little country to resist probably another 4 or 6 months. 
Frankly, if there ever was a case where, as Walter Llppmann puts 
it, “a stitch in time might save nine,” it is the case of Finland to¬ 
day. For today the whole controversy can still be averted by sup¬ 
plying the Finns with arms; if this is not done, an infinitely more 
complicated problem, involving both Germany, Russia, and all 
Scandinavia, will confront the American people. 

The Finns have proven their military Judgment and capacity. We 
can rely upon them. They asked us for $60,000,000 In order to 
offer ample resistance for 4 months. They turned to us because 
the United States is the only country where the type of arms and 
munitions and planes that they need can be sold to them immedi¬ 
ately. France and Great Britain and other countries need all 
modern equipment they can make or purchase. They can only let 
Finland have their obsolete stocks. We are turning out a super¬ 
abundance of the kind of modern and up-to-date e<^pment which 
Finland vitally needs to stop the Russian advance. Both our Amer¬ 
ican Army and Navy are willing to let the Finns have this equip¬ 
ment, particularly pursuit planes and Garand semiautomatic rifles. 
Why in thunder should we object? I shall do all In my power to 
get congressional approval. I have offered appropriate bills for that 
purpose. I shall not rest until they have been approved. One bUl, 
H. R. 7932, reads as follows: 

**Be it enacted, etc,, That the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is authorized and empowered to loan to the Republic of Finland a 
sum at money not exceeding $60,000,000 for the purpose of enabling 
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tlw ^ 1^0 puNliiuni In tiki VnlMt 

of lurtlolw and matartal* of wwt «a tt dmm neemuaj^ Izieludtng 

tlM Afmy dimika aoioteiitomatle rtae. T!!li» Secretary of Wee le 
autboilvecl atui tfteeoted to eeS to the BepuhUc of Vlalaiid eseh rtflea 
and other materlale of war at a price not exoeecUag ooit. Ihle loan 
shall be nacte thcoogfi the Szpo^lmport Bank on funds tnmlahBd 
by the Aecoxkstruotlosi PUnance OorporatioQ on meh terms and cood- 
cmionaasxiMy be preeccihedi by the Pbdeeml Loan Artminiitrator. 

^ oeder to provide funds to oairy out the purposes of this act 
the amount pf notee, debentures, bonds, or other such otAlgatlons 
whloh the Beoonstnictlon Finance Corporation Is authorlBed and 
empowered under eectlon 9 of the Recoaistruotlon Flaahee Corpora¬ 
tion Act, as amended, to have outstanding at any one time is hereby 
Increaeed by $a0,0004KK), 

**7hle trot Shall be in fun force and effect hnmediately upon the 
enactment thereof.^ 

It was refreshing Indeed, a few months agov to have read of the 
Bctlone of the assembly of the League of Nations to oust Bussia 
from the League and eml her as an aggressor. That was an effec¬ 
tive way to strike at the brazen, appalling brute. I would en- 
drele Stalin with a moral blockade. I would ostracise bhn as being 
afflicted with a dread disease which his excesses have brought upon 
hhn. The foulness of his crime Is all the more dlaeemlble since 
he refused to accept the good offices of President Roosevelt to 
negotiate a settlement, whereas Fmiand willingly accepted. OuUt 
Is written all over Stalin. It oozes out of his slimy mouth and 
bleary eyes. 

Our refusal properly to aid Finland now is hardly understand¬ 
able because there was every Indication a few months ago that 
we would hem Finland. We have led Finland on. We have de¬ 
ceived her. nere was every indication of American sympathy 
and om desire actively to help. The Finns, I am sure, never would 
have applied for the loan for the purchase of arms had they 
received the slightest indication that they would be refused. That 
refusal would be tantamount to a great victory for Stalin. It 
would be a horrible blow to Finland. 

As Dorothy Thompson recently said, the refusal would be equiva¬ 
lent to tending a handsome wreath to Finland's funeral, bearing 
the inscription TSe was an upright man and paid his debts." The 
Dally Worker, the Communist mouthpiece of the Soviet Oovem- 
ment, in msny of its news items and editorials is highly jubilant 
over the attitude of some of our men and women in public life 
who refuse to finance the defense of Finland. It speaks of ihe 
refusal as a great victory. 

Bari Browder, who stands convicted of a Federal crime, likewtae 
applauds. He said recently that If the United States ever gets into 
war with the Soviet Union, he would start a civil war In the United 
States. 

How in thunder can we give comfort to rascals like Browder and 
publications like the Dally Worker? There must be something 
wrong with anything that §^ves them a feeling of victory. 

Finland’s 78-year-old peasant President, KyOstl Kalllo, who is full 
of slsu—^which In English Is courage—has recently stated to the 
New York Times oorre^xmdent. Harold Denny, as follows: 

“We are deeply grateful for the help America has extended \is 
with humanitarian materials, but such help must be altered if the 
Pinniiih population is not to be massacred. If our civilians—our 
old men and women and children—are to be killed in their houses, 
as is happening every day in our cities, towns, and villages, they 
will have no need for food and clothing." (Finnish estimates of last 
fortnight’s air raids—^worst of the war: Localities bombed, 42; hos¬ 
pitals bombed, 8; bombs dropped, 2,000; people killed, 18; wounded, 
98.) 

Why could not all prosperous American cities decide each to take 
care of one city in Pinland. or each one of your 48 States ad£g>t a 
Finnish town? E. g„ New York could adopt Helsinki, Chlbigo 
could adopt Viborg, Washington could adopt Abo. etc. 

We must help the plucky Finns against the "red" OoUath, against 
the "red" Uoioch, ai^nst Og^u terrorism. 

Write me if you are with me on this loan to Fimand. Write your 
Congressman and Senator. Write the President. 

Industry and Agriculture at the Gates of a New 
Decade 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HOK JOSIAH W. BAILEY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,194(^ 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMBS A. FARLEY AT WINSTON-SAI^, 
N. Cn AND EOrrORlAL OOMBiENT 

Mr. BAZLBY, Mr, President, I asic anantmoiis consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Ricono an Important 
and timely address delivered at wmston-Salem, N. C., by 


the Hohdralfle Jam^s A. Parley, and toge^ier with tt oertahi 
iptereeting editoriai comments on the same subject. 

Hiere being no objection, the address and editorial com-* 
ments were ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

I am happy to be In Winston-Salem again for the privilege it 
affortlB to address this representative group of your chamber of 
commerce. 

Whenever X plan to oome to North Carolina I always have the 
feeling of friendship and good wlU. Your welcome tonight con¬ 
firms my faith In your friendship. 

Sometime ago, President BooaeVelt, In cooference with aoutheast- 
ern Governors, Is reported to have said that North Carolina is the 
best balanced State In the Union. This Is a most distinctive tribute 
from a most distinguished source. 

When I received your Invitation to speak on this occasion my 
mind went back to the statement of President Roosevelt, 

I am satisfled from my study thsd; your unique position of bal¬ 
ance Is due, in part, to your economic equilibrium, to the diversity 
of your cr<^, and the wide scope of your Industrial activities. 
There are a number of States with larger industrial production than 
North Carolina. There are also States with greater agricult\iral pro¬ 
duction. But there is no State where Industry and agriculture, 
operating together with local raw materials, give such \mified scope 
of industrial activity and steadineafi of emj^oyment. 

Other factors indicate your balance. North Carolina has busy 
factories and extensive park playgrounds, good roads, and diversi¬ 
fied small industries, depending upon economical tranq;>ortatlon 
beyond their local markets. State-supported public schools offering 
the children In the outlying communities as good as is offered the 
children of the cities. State maintenance of the local roads of the 
poorer counties as well as the wealthy counties. State supervision 
and handling €i all prisoners with practical work programs looking 
to rehabilitation d the hopeful. I could go on, but 1 think I have 
made the point. 

1 have been collecting material for some time to undertake a 
speech giving expression to my views from a national standpoint 
on the subject of industry and agriculture, and saying nothing at 
all about politics. If I get throu^ this speech without a political 
tinge, some people will doubtless think that such performance is 
in its^ highly political. Maybe so. In any event, I have traveled 
up and down this country from Texas to Maine and across and back, 
and beck again many times. I have seen my fellow coimtrymen In 
every business, occupation, axid profession. I have talked with them 
In over a thousand cities, towns, villages, and hamlets, and at the 
countryside. I have beard their story. They have told me of their 
joys and their disappointments. I hope I am not too bold in saying 
that I have become acquainted, In peurt at least, with their Intimate 
needs and problems. 

1 know that back of every factory and every farm lie economic 
and social issues more deeply imbedded than the surface content 
or discontent that expresses Itself in political action and reaction. 

In this connection, I would like to make It perfectly clear with¬ 
out pretense or flag raising, that I am partisan In politics and 
hcmestly devoted to the success and wellare of my p^y. I also 
want to make it clear that if at any time I am confronted with 
the issue of the welfare of my party, on the one hand, or the 
wellare of my ooimtry on the other, that that issue has already 
been decided. 1 love my country better than 1 love the Democratlo 
Party. It is my constant hope that I will never be confronted 
with such an Issiie; but If It should come In this hour of interna¬ 
tional chaos, I owe too much to America to sacrifice my first 
loyalty uptm the altar of party expediency or peu^ fealty. The 
effect of existing wars upon American poUtlca Is utterly unpredict¬ 
able and the Judgment of our people in patriotic devotion will 
subordinate partisanship to the public good. 

I Just wanted to make this observation to clarify my political 
attitude with reference to my paramount obligation as a citizen 
of this Republic. 

1 stated that I was going to talk to you on the subject of Indus¬ 
try and Agriculture. In doing this I shall lay down my conception 
ot certain princlplee of fimdamental impertanoe. There are five 
factors, as I view It, essentially Inteswoven with American in¬ 
dustry—the employer, the emplospee, the stockholder, the con¬ 
sumer, and the Oovemment. If Industry is to carry on, giving 
steady work, there must be genuine uxkderatandlng axxl cordial 
coajp&tAihoxk between these forces afiecUng industrial production. 

Let me ^ak of the employer first. He must be able to operate 
under wholesome condltlona with an Of^iortunity for a fair margin 
of profit and a conscloxis sense of obligation to tbe public welfare. 
He must do more than this. He must recognize the legal validity 
of the statusy and the moral rights, of the worker and the reason¬ 
able wisdom of a Just participation of labor In the fruits of Its 
service. 

What about the employee? The Ck)ngre8s, the country, and the 
conscience of America have come to understand that it was In 
justice and not in wrath that man was commanded to eat his 
broad in the sweat of his brow. Labor in America Is no long^ a 
commodity. It has been decreed that labor shall not be bartered, 
sold, trafficked, and marketplaoed as an inhuman senseless product. 

women, and children shall not be exploited to the powerful 
f p^maT><;Va of materialism. 

Let me say a word about the stockholder. This point has par¬ 
tially been covered In my statement on profits. The American 
investor cannot be expected to risk his capital and venture his 
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Msets Without rwaoMt regard lor the profit motive. This ap¬ 
plies with equal force when taxes become so burdensome as to 
stifle private ihltiatlve and abolish fair prospects of profit. If we 
should ever at any time in America rub out the profit motive, we 
lay the foundation of the totalitarian state. 

What are the rights and interests of the consumer? He is likely 
to become the forgotten man. But since we are all consumers— 
all of the 130.000,000 of us—his Interest in the aggregate is greater 
than that of any other. 

It is to the best Interests of the employer, the employee, and the 
stockholder to furnish to the consumer the goods that meet his 
needs and wants at a fair price, and whenever possible, at a price 
that will lead to the highest possible consiimptlon. 

May I now say a word on the question of government and Indus¬ 
try. On this point, I have no sympathy with the theory that 
government and business are naturally arrayed in hostile camps. 
Government must look with clear vision and embrace within its 
broad scope the employer, employee, stockholder and, finally, the 
whole public. My conception of government in business is that 
government should act as an umpire, and we all know that the 
first duty of an umpire is fair play and no favorites, to call fouls 
when fouls are committed, and to follow the ball without prejudice 
or bias. 

This general statement regarding industry and its allied rela¬ 
tions is capable of expansion and more detailed outline, but it 
represents my view of the Bill of Rights, of fair and reasonable 
treatment, and 1 believe constitutes the basis of liberal, mutual, 
and successful operation of American industry. 

May I now tell you something of what I have absorbed, learned, 
and believe concerning some aspects of American agriculture. 

I would like to talk to you at the moment about agriculture, 
in relation to an equally Important subject—^national defense. 
Today the mind of the Nation Is turning In unity to the question 
of national defense. With the exception of the United States, most 
of the powerful nations of the world are engaged In war and 
thinking In terms of ships and guns, and forts and aircraft. Yet, 
I cannot escape the feeling tnat when this was Is finally won its 
victory will not be accomplished on land or sea or by guns or air¬ 
craft alone. The forces of victory may come from the quiet peace 
of the laboratory and from the brain of creative research. They 
may come from the farms of this Western Hemisphere. 

t^en I think of our experiment stations, agricultural colleges, 
farm agents, and above all, our vast State and National depart¬ 
ments of agriculture all working together, I see the front line of 
our national-defense program gather a new force against any eco¬ 
nomic upheaval at home or abroad, and, at the same time, make 
more formidable our most powerful battleship and more swift our 
most daring aircraft. 

Here in North Carolina industry and agriculture both loom large 
and strike an excellent balance. In the Nation at large, however, 
we have so long treated symptoms coming from the dislocation of 
these great branches of our national life that I fear we have 
developed a tendency to lose sight of the fundamentals of their 
Interrelation. 

The great industrial development which sets this Nation apart 
from all others has been made possible only by its fortimate agri¬ 
culture. I doubt that the inventive genius of our people would 
ever have prevailed in industry except for our agricultural back¬ 
ground. Here Is one distinctive feature of how we differ from 
other lands. No other great nation of the world is able to produce 
Its food from the land with the efforts of less than one-half of 
Its total population. Agriculture In this Nation produces our food 
from the land with the efforts of only 13 in 100. It is the vast 
manpower released for other things than food getting that has 
made possible the creation of wealth and luxuries that set oxir 
civilization apart. 

Happenings of the past two decades, however, have thrown in¬ 
creased burden on our agriculture. And industry could not escape 
the shook of adjustment to these events. Let us look at what has 
happened. 

In the first place agriculture lost the market of the production 
of 60 or 00 million acres of land. It lost this market to the oil 
wells through the coming of motorized transportation on roads 
and streets and the coming of tractors to do farm work. The 
product of these acres, which formerly furnished horse and mule 
feed, is now thrown on the human food market in the form of 
bread, meat, milk, and eggs. 

Right on top of this transition from horsepower to motorpower 
came the 1930 tariff revision, resulting in retaliatory measures by 
other countries which barred many of our farm products from 
European Shores. 

Heretofore, as agriculture has increased its efficiency and produc¬ 
tion dty industries have expanded sufficiently to absorb the man¬ 
power released from the farms. In the decade Just preceding the 
high days of 1029, 17,000,000 young people between 16 and 80 
years of age left the forms and found employment in the towps. 
But for the past 10 years rural population has been damming up 
In rural districts. And we should never forget that niral districts 
constitute the great breeding ground of America. Yet the farmer 
today has lost the market for his greatest of all crops—-his baby 
crop. 

We are now over the critical stage of the maladjustment and are 
ready to start forward again. And I believe that this historic 
sketch of the road along which we have come furnishes us with 
a real clue to the road we shall travel. 


Bdenoe and research got us into our trouble through making 
more complex our otvlllaatlon. Science and research, 1 believe, 
stand ready to get us out and keep us out of our trouble, and to 
build a new civilization the like of which has never been charted, 
even by imagination. 

Have you ever reflected on the fact that the great industries of 
today are along lines never dreamed of 40 years ago? 1 do not 
think I am alone in believing that the great industries of to¬ 
morrow will be along lines not dreamed of today. The industries 
which set today apart from 40 years ago are based on Inventions. 
These inventions, in turn, are based on pure science studies carried 
out over a long period in laboratories manned by men of genius. 

My proposal is that this Nation should give unstinted support 
and encouragement to basic research in phimlos. metallurgy, and 
chemistry. It is on discoveries In these fields that ingenious men 
contrive inventions upon which new Industries are built. 

Today research must be bought and paid for Just as any other 
commodity, and while we have today the personnel of brilliantly 
trained young men ready and eager for opportunities our Govern¬ 
ment has, to a large extent, been neglectful of this whole field. 
In this respect Burc^)ean dictatorships have far exceeded our 
efforts. 

In agriculture our present situation calls for the expanding of 
basic research for the very reason that it Is burdened with many 
surplus products—overproduction. For example, In addition to 
competition with other nations, the fanner today has strong com¬ 
petition from farmers of other regions of this Nation. Too often 
he has to meet this competition without adequate knowledge to 
support his efforts or without being informed of the limitations 
\inder which he operates. To Illustrate: The new hybrid corn 
of the Middle West, yielding one-fifth more per acre on these 
already high-yielding lands, puts a strain on the North Carolina 
com farmer. The discovery of how to adapt the growing of cotton 
to the semiarld lands of Texas put nearly as much strain on cotton 
growing In Eastern States as did the boll weevil. 

In any research program the plant breeder must be a sentinel In 
the front line of agriculture. It is only during the past couple of 
decades that it has been poseible for man radically to change and 
modify plant forms. What they are doing today for human better¬ 
ment has no counterpart In all history. Just a few months ago, the 
world was thrilled by reports of the new potato developed here in 
North Carolina by a member of your eminent State College staff. 
This potato, bred for high resistance to diseases and to Insects, has 
yielded over a 6-year period, under the conditions of Its trials, 
approximately 100 bushels more per acre than its nearest competitor. 

Soil conservation has been given a new life by the coming of the 
great group of Asiatic plants called leepedezas. Here in North Caro¬ 
lina, more than 1,000,000 acres are covered by these plants which 
were unknown here 20 years ago. Throughout the Nation there are 
40,000,000 more acres in this crop. They check erosion, and build 
rich soil In land heretofore considered marginal and headed back to 
complete destruction. We are Just beginning to realize the vast 
and limitless value of lespedeza to American farming, and we owe 
much to our brilliant agricultural Journallste In spreading the gospel 
of this great legume. 

Scientists working on the problem of saving the blow lands and 
the almost denuded public domain now see that the new magic of 
the plant breeders must be made their first ally. It is in basic work 
In science that we are most deficient. 

It seems to me to be fundamental and noncontroverslal that the 
solution of many of agriculture’s problems will come through the 
encoviragement of basic research and that scientists themselves 
should make their basic programs and should be permitted to follow 
relentlessly any mystery that Intrigues their Im^natlon. 

Basic research adequately financed is the biggest long-time crea¬ 
tive force for adjusting agriculture and Indiistry to one another and 
for the advancement of both. 

In the working out of our problems in these fields there Is one 
conviction that Is deep with me. We have had uncertainty and fear 
striving to monopolize our national thinking, but we must not have 
these two devils again. I have respect for the past, and I realize 
that It is through error and mistake that progress comes; but at 
heart I keep looking ahead, convinced that tomorrow, somehow, 
some way, will bring a better day. Above all, I have confidence In 
the capacity of this country to solve Its problems righteously and 
that the steady upward movement of our Industry and agriculture 
will carry us to greater heights than we have yet achieved. 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal of Thursday, January 25, 1940] 

THE XMSRGENCB OF A STATESMAN 

Citizens of Winston-Salem and a national radio audience were 
happy participants last night in a significant and history-making 
event, when the Honorable James A. Farley addressed the annual 
meeting of our chamber of commerce. 

They sat in on the casting of a new role for one of America's 
great citizens. They saw the acknowledged maestro of political 
movements, perhaps American history's outstanding vote getter 
and election-return prognosticator, start down what may become 
his and his country’s glory road as a statesman. 

Here was Jim Farley, Postmaster General, dedicating not a 
shining new post-office building but himself to whatever broad 
service his country might call him. Here was not a word about 
postal surpluses or deficits nor about the sleek efficiency of the 
great communloatlons system he directs. Here woe Jim Farley, 
j^mocratlc national chairman, chief to millions of party workers, 
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not asking for vote* and political operatives on behalf of hi« 
Mrty*B nominees, and playing his characteristically unselfish role 
but, instead, avoiding all reference to partisan politics—an omis¬ 
sion significant in Itself. 

And here was Jim Partey, Democratic disciplinarian and loyalist, 
pithcUoal organlEational genius, the greatest believer in party 
solidarity, patriotically putting country above party If necessary, 
demonstrating his boundless worth to his coimtry as a publlo- 
spirlted. forceful, and yet humble citizen. 

But most significant of all, here was James A. Parley, speaking out 
on the fundamental problems of our Nation. Here was a man 
whose intelligenoe and integrity go Unchallenged by Democrats and 
Republicans alike, setting forth for the first time, perhaps, on the 
basis his wide travels from coast to coast, from border to border. 
hlB own views on Industry and agriculture, and the part that gov¬ 
ernment should play. And here was a statesman, probably better 
equipped than any other living man to tell of the thoughts and 
desires and needs of an the people, in all walks of life, submitting 
a cogent and restrained, yet unequivocal, bill of particulars for the 
Nation*8 consumption, and, we hope, acceptance. 

Here was a disquisition in statecraft, with no political ha¬ 
ranguing. 

What Mr. Farley did not say la Important. But what he did say 
merits the careful and exhaustive attention of every voter in 
America. His remarks, concerned as they necessarily were with 
national afialrs, were neither Old Deal nor New Deal. They were 
neither rightist nor leftist, and for that reason will not have the 
ecstatic endorsement of reformists on the one hand or of Inactionlsts 
on the other. But this sound and progressive attitude, this ex¬ 
pression of moderate democratic philosophy, will, we feel sure, 
appeal to the vast majority of forward-looking citizens who are 
proud of American Institutions and are hopeful for the future. 

Mr. Farley is, we believe, on solid ground in his attitude toward 
fundamental problems. With regard to Industry, he feels that the 
employer must have an opportunity for a fair profit, and yet 
recognize a sense of responsibility to the public welfare and to the 
employee, who at the same time is not to be exploited. He believes 
that the stockholder shotild properly expect a return on his Invest¬ 
ment, and that the consumer should not be the forgotten man, but 
should have his needs and wants at a fair price. 

Mr. Parley does not believe that government and business are 
naturally arrayed in hostile camps, but that the role of government 
in business is that of umpire. 

Mr. Parley takes the position that the unparalleled Industrial 
development of this country has been because of its fortunate agri¬ 
culture, the comparatively small percentage of our population 
needed to produce food from the land. But developments of recent 
years, such as the loss of great areas of production for certain pur¬ 
poses. and tariir retaliations because of the 1930 revision have put 
Increased burdens on agriculture. Blr. Farley thinks that science 
and research, which got us into trouble, can get us out of trouble. 
He believes that science and research will make possible the adjtist- 
mefit of agriculture and Industry to one another, and advance both, 
and that we will see the end of the damming up of rural population 
in rural districts. And to these ends he advocates xmstlnted sup¬ 
port of basic research. The problems of surpluses and overproduc¬ 
tion will, he believes, be solved by the results. 

Altogether Mr. Farley accepts the American way and looks to the 
future. He Indicates the necessity of the retention of the profit 
motive, for industry and for agriculture, and a square deal for 
workers in both. He believes that the alternative of the retention 
of the profit motive is a totalitarian state, such as those crushing 
the people across the oceans. And with an optimism which we 
share, Mr. Parley conceives of a new civilization, on the threshold 
of which we have arrived, to be created by new industries and 
inventions surpassing even those of the past 40 years. 

If James A. Parley is a candidate for high office in this land, we 
believe that he has stated an attitude toward fundamental prob¬ 
lems which should, in that respect at least, qualify him for any 
position of solemn trust to which he might aspire. We do not 
know his plans. We do know, however, that he has appeared for, 
perhaps, the first time as his own spokesman on the state of the 
Nation. 

There are other things we do know: That he is an inspiration 
and an example for every mother’s son in his personal habits; that 
his honesty is as long as the tall shadow which he casts over the 
length and breadth of this land; that his word is as steadfast as 
the smiling sky above him; and that his growth in stature as a man 
and as a leader has been an American phenomenon. 

No; we don’t know what will hapj>en at the Democratic National 
Convention, hut we do know that Jim Farley and his views won’t 
be Ignored there, and that his strong voice will sing loud in the 
ohonis which shapes oiu ooimtry’s destinies. 

And practical politician or not, we salute him as a statesman. 


[From the Greensboro (N. C.) News of January 26, 1940] 

MR. rARLVY AT WIKSTON-SALEM 

Postmaster General James A. Farley’s speech before the Wlnston- 
Balem Chamber of Commerce Wednesday night assumed signifi¬ 
cance not only because of its context but, even more so, because of 
the advance publicity and emphasis placed upon it by Washington 
commentators who should have been in position to know its politi¬ 
cal background and purpose. 

The Postmaster General, who cannot be dissociated In the public 
mind from his chairmanship of the Democratic National Commit¬ 


tees, stressed throughout his presentation of views and 

impressed upon his audience at the outset that his data and his 
impressions had been gathered over the entire Nation. It was dbvl^ 
ou^ a Natum-wlde tnd which he was making bn the two intdtte- 
lated subjects, business and agriculture, which have been the chief 
bones of Washington contention. 

Mr. Farley*s prefatory assurance that country comes above party 
might be Intei^ted as anyone wished. It could mean a readi¬ 
ness to go along with the New DeM, to lead Mr. Roosevelt In a 
third term campaign even If a party split resulted. On the other 
side, however, it is Just as possible that he would go with what 
he conceives to be the old-line forces of democracy, that the good 
of the coimtry and national unity In time of international chaos 
would cause him to take a walk in a direction that F. D. R. had 
not Intended In his projection of walk-taking suggestions. These 
courses, however, offer the two extremes, and there is endless ter¬ 
ritory between them for compromise and for political as well as 
public service. 

It is In this middle ground that we conceive Mr. Fartey to stand. 
He obviously believes he is expressing the wishes and the feelings 
of the American people in decrying hostility between business and 
Government, in upholding the profit motive, in stressing coopera¬ 
tion rather than strife and In asserting that Government’s role in 
business is essentially that of an urnpu^, which presupposes fair¬ 
ness to all sides. In the Farley discussion of agriculture cme finds 
no reference to restriction; rather there are a forward-lookingness, 
a preachment of Increased production, with the consumer ever in 
mind, for the life more abundant and a dependence upon science 
and research to steer us through the situation into which they 
have brought us and out into brighter social and economic vistas. 
The Farley philosophy, liberal in its basic aspects as some of us at 
least have Interpreted liberal, differs sharply In various respects 
from that which has prevailed and ruled in Washington these last 
few years. 

To us it seems that Mr. Farley has said, In so many words, that 
this Is his creed, his bill of rights for business and agriculture, 
that that bill of rights will serve as his guide In days ahead and 
that when it comes to selection of a Roosevelt successor he and his 
views, based on close contact with the American people, must and 
shall have consideration. 

[Prom the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen of January 26, 1940] 

MR. FARLET BESTIRS HIMSELF 

That was an uncommonly thoughtful and constructive speech 
which Jamee A. Parley delivered in Winston-Salem Wednesday 
night. In some ways it was one of the most significant addresses 
which this parlous political situation has produced in recent 
weeks. 

Mr. Farley Is, among other things, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. He could not discharge his duties as field 
marshal of his party if he did not devote a vast deal of 
thought and emotion to partisan issues and activities. His primary 
task is to keep the Democratic forces organized and enthusiastic 
and to win elections. Even the Republicans must admit that he 
performs this task with unusual ability and success. 

Naturally enough, the American people have come to expect 
strictly partisan speeches from Mr. Farley. When they listen to 
him, they are in no wise disappointed or disillusioned If he cele¬ 
brates the glories of the Democratic Party In glowing phrases and 
discredits the Republican Party at every honorable ^portunity. 

Idr. Farley changed his role Wednesday night. From the text 
and tenor of his remarks, he might have been an Independent 
statesmen rather than a party chairman. His references to the 
Democratic Party were incidental and oblique. He discussed na¬ 
tional Issues with originality of thought and expression. 

Some citizens, in office and out, feel that there Is a natural and 
ineradicable antipathy between business and government. The 
citizen fears that this feeling is rather generally held by many of 
the young theorists who swarm all over the Federal buildings in 
Washington and who are so active and so vocal in their attempts 
to shape the policies of the Government. Mr. Farley does not share 
this view. If this means treason on his part, then his critics will 
have to make the most of it. 

Mr. Parley spoke his mind forthrightly in Wlnston-Saiem. He 
dismissed with genial scorn the highly mischievous view that 
“government and business are naturally arrayed in hostile camps.” 
He asserted the contrary doctrine that there can be no sane and 
durable prosperity unless all the elements—government, industry, 
labor, and agriculture—^work together. 

He went even ftirther. He added: conception of govern¬ 

ment in business is that government should act as an umpire, and 
we all know that the first duty of an umpire Is fair play and no 
favorites, to call fouls when fouls are committed, and to follow 
the ban without prejudice or bias.” This is, of course, sound 
democratic doctrine. It Is but a restatement of the policy which 
Woodrow Wilson announced and practiced. 

This doctrine will draw the fire of the extreme liberals who 
look upon all business as suspect and who feel that government 
should side instinctively against industry. But It is none the less 
sensible and sound on that account. Business in the aggregate is 
neither saint nor sinner. The average businessman Is an honest, 
patriotic citizen who wishes to provide emplosrment, to deal fairly 
with hlB employees, and to do his full duty by his community, 
State, and Nation. The antisocial, malevolent businessman is 
exceptional. Of course. Industry must be regulated. Such legal 
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control Is Inescapable In our complex society. But such regula¬ 
tion should be directed against epeoldc abuses and should be 
onioroed with rigorous impartiality. The honest role of the Fed¬ 
eral Government is the rule of the vigilant, incorruptible but Just 
Tunplre. 

Equally original and Interesting was Mr. Farley’s discussion of 
the agricultural problem. He made no references to the com¬ 
monly discussed and practiced remedies for the medication of this 
problem. It is fair to assume from such omission that he has 
little faith In crop-production control and other artificial solutions 
of the question. He must realize that these schemes are at best 
temporary devices which can be Justified on the score of an 
emergency but furnish no permanent cure of the faim aUments. 
Any lasting betterment of the situation must be based upon poli¬ 
cies that treat the disease rather than the sirmptoms. 

The United States can grow more farm products than it can 
oonstime or export under present world conditions. Of course, 
the Federal Government should not relax Its efforts to open new 
foreign markets to our surplus agricultural commodities. But we 
must learn how to grow better cr<^ more cheaply. Above all. we 
must develop new domestic uses~~and therefore new domestic 
markets—for our farm products. Given the same research which 
has blessed American Industry with such miraculous achievements, 
our agricultural problem will be solved partly if not completely. 
As Mr. Farley phased it, ’’basic research adequately financed is 
the biggest long-time creative force for adjusting agriculture and 
Indust^ to one another and for the advancement of both.” Gov¬ 
ernmental research In agriculture has accomplished much, but it 
has hardly scratched the surface. If the Federal Government had 
spent on such research one-fourth of the sum that it has expended 
on subsidizing crop control, the whole farm picture might be 
changed today. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Farley’s address was a noteworthy effort. 
It was all the more notable because it was delivered by a man 
who is supposed to be thinking only in terms of his party and of 
elections yet to be fought and won. 

[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of January 27, 1940] 

MR. PARLEY IN THE SOUTH 

Significance attaches to the visit of James A. Parley, Postmaster 
General and chairman of the Democratic National Committee, to 
this general part of the South at this time. 

Particular weight is to be ascribed to his remarks Incident to his 
dedications of post odlces at some points, but notably, we contend, 
to his address before the annual meeting of the chamber of com¬ 
merce at Winston-Salem. 

This latter occasion gave him an audience before which he could 
touch impressively upon his views as to business and industrial 
situations In the United States, but more strategically as to what 
he thinks ought to be the relationship between business and 
Government. 

The Importance which we believe to be associated with these 
engagements of Mr. Farley in the South at this time, and to his 
Winston-Salem speech in particular, lies in the unquestioned fact 
that he remains very much of a possibility as the l^mocratic 
nominee for the Presidency in 1940. 

There is a sense in which he may mount up to be the strongest 
candidate entering the nominating convention. 

It is the sense in which he maintains such a powerful hold upon 
the machinery of the party. 

None is warranted in denying his unique power at this point. 
As chairman of the national committee, he Is awarded this 
advantage by tine mere mechanics of his office. 

It is his duty in such an official position to handle the political 
organizations of each of the States and, through them, on down 
to the smallest political subdivision of the government of this 
coimtry. 

By reason, therefore, of this assignment, Mr. Farley comes into 
direct, intimate, and influential touch with the political machinery 
of the party, with the most powerful leaders in the States and, 
only somewhat more remotely, with the most important leaders of 
the party In the smaller communities. 

Not only, therefore, does he hold in his hands this potential 
delegate-strength in the national convention, but there Is some- 
thlnig else about him which is even more strategic. 

Mr. Parley is imiquely popular with these influences within the 
party. 

The public likes him and the men who officially work with and 
for him are manifestly devoted to him personally, and quite apart 
from their political attachments. 

He has a magnetism that radiates from his speech and his pres¬ 
ence, but no more so from these sources than from the simple 
strexigth of the man’s morality and personal uprightness and in¬ 
tegrity. 

Those who speak of him even dispassionately admit his power at 
this point. His almost puritanic habits are such as to commend 
him to those who appreciate high-toned personal behaviorism. 

And not only so, but Mr. Farley’s further assets include his 
knowledge of the American people and of their government. 

We doubt if there is any other man in the Nation who so singu¬ 
larly possesses within his own knowledge a cross-section of what 
are the thoughts of the public on problems of government, and so 
long as we confess that the human factor is ^e biggest problem 


of government, we must likewise admit that the individual who 
has a mastery of knowledge of simple human problems and what 
the people themselves think and believe to be their problems, 
such an individual is in position to exercise a peculiarly wise and 
gifted sense of the solutions for a nation’s political issues. 

Mr. Farley’s position in relation to the problems of American 
government at this time was touched upon in his Winston-Salem 
speech. 

Notably intriguing were his remarks relating to what he believes 
should be the attitude of business and government. 

Striking out strongly in defense of the profit motive and of the 
system of free enterprise, which lies centric to the basis of repre¬ 
sentative government—which. Indeed, is the mudsill of the demo¬ 
cratic concept—^Mr. Parley would allow government only to occupy 
the status of an umpire and not of dictator or usurper. 

This is refreshing and heartening. 

And whether Mr. Farley manages to annex the nomination for 
President or not, he will do his party an Invaluable service and 
his coimtry an even greater and more permanent favor, if he will 
continue to use his powerful Influence, in the convention, and 
everywhere else, toward magnifying this immutable truth and In¬ 
sisting that the American Government return to the simple role 
to which he ascribes its basic and Ideal purpose. 

Other phases of Mr. Farley’s address were more than merely 
illuminating. They were frank, clear-cut, emphatic, and eloquent 
of that fundamental Americanism, back to which, in all of its 
rugged but effective simplicities, there comes clear and unequivocal 
call in these heavy and disturbed days In our national life. 

Mr. Farley may, therefore, be kept constantly in mind by the 
American people as one whose influence in shaping the policies 
of his party will continue to be effective and intelligent. 

He may not win the nomination for the Presidency, but his 
services have been too great, his devotion to Democratic principles 
too deep, and his influence too pervasive to think of him as being 
Ignored at the next convention. 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette of January 25, 1940] 

MR. FARLEY STATES HIS VIEWS 

If the speech James A. Parley delivered last night at Winston- 
Salem. N. C., could have been made a year ago, it might have passed 
largely unnoticed. The Postmaster General has been making ad¬ 
dresses all over the country. Whenever a new post office was ready 
for dedication, he was pretty sure to be on hand with a few well- 
chosen words. 

He went a little further, last night than he has gone before in 
defining his views on the proper relation of government to busi¬ 
ness. Yet a year ago this might have been taken as merely another 
voice from the administration promising peace and harmony for 
business. 

No one today assumes that he is speaking for the New Deal or 
for the President. Mr. Parley is presenting nobody's views but his 
own. He is telling the country what he thinks about all this 
business baiting. 

A possible key to his purpose was his Introductory statement that 
he was going to avoid any reference to politics, but that this very 
fact would probably strike his hearers as "highly political.” And 
that is precisely the way it does strike them. 

As between the New Deal reformers of yesteryear and the hide¬ 
bound conservatives of the Democratic Party, Mr. Parley takes up 
his position carefully in the middle of the road. He is not an 
avowed candidate. But he is definitely freeing himself from the 
contaminating Influence of the present administration. And. if 
the Democrats should find themselves in need of a compromise 
candidate, there he is. 

[From the Sheboygan (Wls.) Press of January 26, 1940] 

A REAL AMERICAN 

Postmaster General James A. Parley, guest speaker before the 
Winston-Salem Chamber of Commerce last evening, drew tremen¬ 
dous applause when he placed his country above party if that day 
ever came for choosing. 

His address was nonpartisan and his keynote was the Govern¬ 
ment acting in the position of an umpire, deciding questions in¬ 
volving the rights of the people, and always in the interest of a 
fair deal, calling fouls when fouls were committed, to the end that 
no injustice would be done. 

Mr. Farley said he was a partisan in politics, but added: 

’’I want to make it clear that if at any time I am confronted 
with the issue of the welfare of my party, on the one hand, or the 
welfare of my country, on the other, that that issue has already 
been decided. I love my country better than I love the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

"It is my constant hope that I will never be confronted with such 
an issue: but if it should come in this hour of international chaos, 
I owe too much to America to sacrifice my first loyalty upon the 
altar of party expediency or party fealty.” 

Those are the sentiments that have dominated our men in public 
life and which have contributed so much in building a stronger and 
enduring America. We are proud of "Jim” Farley because he rep¬ 
resents the best in American citizenship, and God and country are 
his first concern. Nothing else matters. Upon a foimdatlon like 
that we can go forth to further heights. 
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fVtan the New Yoxh Times of January 26* IMO] 
worn uvT oKaAXDf 

A good many things can be and are being read between the lines 
of Mr* Narley^ pleasant talk before the chamber of commerce at 
Winston-Salem. Perhaps he intended to put them there. If so. he 
will no doubt bring them more plainly into view When he believes 
that the time is ripe to discuss them. 

Meanwhile it is not necessary to read between the lines of the 
Winston-Salem talk in order to find in It much common sense and 
sound advice. In these categories fall Mr. Farley’s repudiation of 
“the theory that government and business are naturally arranged 
in hostile camps”; his advice to goverzunent to risk no measures 
that threaten ^to stifle private initiative and abolish fair prospects 
of profit”; his advice to business to recognlm “the legal validity of 
the status and the moral rights of the worker, the reasonable 
Wisdom at a Just participation of labor in the fruits of its service.” 

One passage in the speech has drawn particular attention: *1 
want to make it clear that if at any time I am confronted with the 
Issue of the welfare of my party, on the one hand, and the welfare 
of my country, cm the other, that that issue has already been de¬ 
cided; I love my country better than I love the Democratic Party.” 
The immediate Implications of this statement may be somewhat 
cryptic, so far as 1040 is concerned. But no first-hand friend of Mr. 
Fi^ey can doxabt that in a real test for him between party and 
country his Democracy, peifervid though it is. wotild come off second 
best. 


The National Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Fehruary 6,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF MONTANA 


Mr* MINTON. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an able address 
delivered by the Junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray! 
at a Joint session of the American Statistical Association and 
ihe American Association for Labor Legislation, at Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., on December 29, 1939, in regard to the legis¬ 
lative potion of the national health bill. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It is altogether fitting that the members of your two associations 
should be reviewing and discussing legislation for health security. 
The American Statistical Association represents statesmanship, as 
weU as scholarship and technical expertness, in all the fields of sta¬ 
tistical knowledge. The American Association for Labor Legislation 
has for a long time furnished strong and effective leadership In the 
promotion of progressive legislation in the interest of labor groups. 
Ae two associations embrace knowledge and action, the twin bases 
for progress. You should have much to contribute which should 
be of permanent value to the health of the Nation. 

At a time like the present, when a large part of the world is con¬ 
vulsed in the agonies and disruptions of war and international dis¬ 
sension, there is a tendency in some quarters to forget or to rele¬ 
gate to the background many of the vital problems which confront 
us on our own domestic scene. There is much loose talk today to 
the effect that our domestic program for the solution of social and 
economic problems is “on ice” for the duration of the war. This, 
in my Judpnent, is an imBsponsible attitude. 

No sensible person can ignore world conditions and their effects 
upon our own lives. Yet no responsible oitieen Should seriously 
propose to disregard our own problems or sanction or encourage any 
reduction in our own efforts to strengthen and extend the welfare 
of our own people. The greatest problem of our country—it is sec¬ 
ond to none—>is to make our democracy strong, efficient, and effec¬ 
tive. At this time, when the lamps of civilization are burning low 
in Europe and in other parts of the world, it is our special duty to 
undertake to make them bum Inighter and dearer in the United 
States. Thus only can we preserve our American system of govern¬ 
ment. 

Democracy is being challenged on all sides. Our answer to that 
challenge is a renewed determination to make our democracy an 
even stronger Instnunent for peace, for defense of liberty, and for 
the health and happiness of our people. To these ends we must 
look to the needs of our citizens and we must encourage construc¬ 
tive efforts to advance human welfare, The<health of the Nation 
cannot be viewed apart from other important characteristics of 
national life. Just as health is a basic need for all other pursuits* 
so also it is a result of many other conditions. 


Yet* to the extent that public health, medical science* a:^ ad¬ 
ministrative skill provide special and direct methods of deaUag 
with health needs, a for national health need not widl 

on the solution of other major problems. We can reduce a worker’s 
eiq>oBiffe to silica dust and thus protect him from contracting 
silicosis, even if we cannot yet assure him ftill employment* ade¬ 
quate compensaticn* and economic security. We can make pos¬ 
sible the draining of malarial swampB* the conservation at great 
water resources* and the establishment of many sound practices 
in agricultural economics* even If we cannot yet solve all l^e prob¬ 
lems of agricultural nroduotion* distribution* and prices. We can 
build and staff hospitals and h^th centers and make them avail¬ 
able to oommunltieB lacking in such facilities, even if we cannot 
yet solve all the pressing domestic problems which contribute to 
unemployment, poverty, and human distress. Modem medical 
service means something totally different than the medical prac¬ 
tice of past decades. No longer can an individual doctor give com¬ 
plete medical service to his patients. Modem practice is group 
practice. We can bring together doctors and ^tients and we can 
provide lor more effective distribution of beeath services, even if 
we cannot yet solve all the vital economic problems of production 
and distribution which leave large portions of our population in- 
sufficiently provided with the necessities at life. 

The national health bill (8. 1620) now before the United States 
Senate is a comprehensive proposal to establish a health program for 
the Nation. Indeed, it is probably no exaggeration to say that the 
program which this bill proposes to establish could contribute greatly 
to the health and welfare of the entire population. It is therefore 
one of the most Important subjects under consideration by the 
Congress. 

The national health bill (B. 1620) was Introduced on Fetaiary 
28, 1939. by my able colleague. Senator Robert F. Wagnir, of New 
York, whose long association with liberal and progressive programs 
has made him a distinguished national figure, ^hind this bill* 
Its objectives, and its provisions, there is a long history of in¬ 
vestigations and conferences. Many of you are aoqtiainted with 
much of this background. I need only remind you of the most 
recent events. 

The Committee on Economic Security, appointed by President 
Roosevelt in 1984, developed the outlines of a health program as 
part of a general plan for economic and social security. Some parts 
of that health program were adopted In 1936, and they were em¬ 
bodied in the Social Securitv Act as titles V and VI, providing Fed¬ 
eral grants to States for maternal and child welfare and for public- 
health work. Other parts of that prognun—deallng with medical 
care, the construction of needed hospitals and other health facili¬ 
ties, and compensation of disabled workers—were reserved for fur¬ 
ther study. 

The President's Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities resumed the health studies, and in 
1938 made public the national health program which had been 
developed by its technical subcommittee on medical care. As many 
of you know, this report was very favorably received at National 
Health Conference in July 1988. where it was considered by a large 
and representative public gathering. Subseqzzently the program 
was explored In some detail with lay and professional groups and 
it was transmitted to the Congress by the President with his mes¬ 
sage of January 23, 1939, accompanied by a report of the Interde¬ 
partmental Committee. 

Senator Wagner's bill was introduced shortly thereafter. It was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, which created 
a special subcommittee, of which I am chairman, to handle this bill. 
The subcommittee conducted public hearings between April and 
July 1939, in the course at which It accumulated an eimaustlve 
record of evidence demonstrating the need for the national health 
program, and the opinions of many representatlvee from various 
groups, both lay and professional, concerning the bill. 

I will not undertake to review at this time the record of existing 
conditions which have led many leaders of the country to propose a 
new health program for the Nation. These have been stated in suf¬ 
ficient detail in the reports of the technical committee and of the 
interdepartmental committee: they are embodied in the hearings 
and are summarized in the preliminary report which I made to the 
Senate on August 4, 1989, on behalf of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

A large mass of evidence which has been presented before this com¬ 
mittee shows convincingly that there is a great need and a great 
opportunity to Improve health conditions In this country, to reduce 
the toll of pain and suffering, to lessen disease and premature death, 
and to greatly diminish the public and private burdens created by 
preventable sickness and disability. These opportunities exist not¬ 
withstanding the fact that health conditions have been steadily 
improving. 

cmr general death rate has been declining; the deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis. diphtheria, and other diseases have been greatly reduced: 
infant mortality has been cut to nearly half of what it was about 25 
years ago; and other great accomplishments have been achieved. 

While idl this, and more, redounds to the credit of public and 
private efforts which have been made to improve the Nation's health, 
urgent speeds still exist and large opportunities fure still ah^. 

can be done—what it is possible to~ do with the resources at our 
command. It is well known that the prevalence of disease and the 
length of life are related to economic status. Because of this cotm- 
try's relatively high standard of living it is to be expected that our 
sickness and death rates should compare very favorably with those 
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of other countries. While death rates were lower last year than ever 
before, this is no reason for falling to strive for further Iniprovement, 
since the same statement could have been made concerning the rates 
of 5. 10, or 80 years ago. 

However good our accomplishments, compared with those of other 
countries or those of oxzr own past, It is nevertheless true that the 
conditions of health In this country could be and should be very 
much better than they are. We are convinced, from the testimony 
presented before us, that if existing medical knowledge and skills 
were adequately marshaled and put to work the prevalence of disease 
and disability could be greatly lessened, tens of thousands of deaths 
annually could be prevented, the average expectation of life could 
be appreciably Increased, and our people could be rendered healthier, 
happier, and more productive. 

The opportunities for Improvement In health conditions become 
evident when we look beneath the surface of national death and 
Sickness rates, and consider the rates for particular localities or 
groups in our population. Then it becomes apparent that these 
average rates, which may be highly encomaglng. obscure rates for 
particular communities, population groups, or diseases which are 
disgracefully high. We then find how much less we are doing than 
we are capable of doing; how much sxifferlng, disability, and pre¬ 
mature death persists which obviously could be prevented by 
known and applicable methods. If to accomplish these ends is a 
good, sound national investment, why should we delay? 

The purpose andbbjective of S. 1620 is to aid the States in im¬ 
proving health conditions and services In the United States and 
In establishing systems of Insurance against wage loss from tem¬ 
porary disability. 

This bill does not propose a new departure or a new t 3 rp€ of 
activity for the Federal Oovemment. Participation In health serv¬ 
ices by the Federal Government Is as old as the Nation itself. 
Federal cooperation with the States in safeguarding health and 
streng^ening State and local health services has an unbroken his¬ 
tory of 160 years. The bill before ns proposes only to lay out a 
long-range and systematic program as a basis for carrying on old 
and traditional activities in a sound and efOclent manner. 

Disease germs and the economic effects of sickness do not re¬ 
spect State lines. The opportunities for the spread of disease are 
Increased by modem methods of transportation and by the mo¬ 
bility of population. The citizens of one State cannot be safe from 
communicable disease so long as such disease prevails among the 
citizens of other States. We recognize all these principles In re- 
ard to our national livestock and agricultural industries. One 
tate cannot stamp out tuberculosis among its people unless the 
disease is also stamped out in neighboring States. One State can¬ 
not meet all the costs of Improved health services and cannot pro¬ 
tect Itself against the burdens of dependency caused by sickness, 
disability, or premature death unless other States also participate 
In a common effort against disease. But together, and with the 
aid of the Federal Government, an effective and concerted war 
can be waged against disease. Such an Investment would pay divi¬ 
dends to the States and to the Nation. 

The Federal Government Is now providing aid to the States for 
B variety of purposes having to do with the general welfare and 
with health. Grants to the States are now being made for the 
provision of asslstancje to the needy aged, dependent children, and 
blind, for vocational rehabilitation, for the strengthening and de¬ 
veloping of public health and maternal and child-health and wel¬ 
fare services, for the provision of health services to crippled chil¬ 
dren, and for the control of venereal diseases. There are as strong 
reasons for Federal assistance, financial and technical, to the States 
for health services as for any other objective of social endeavor. 

A national health program is not merely an emergency program, 
any more than the health problems of today are emergency prob¬ 
lems. On the contrary, a sound health program must deal with a 
problem of large magnitude. It is a problem which can be solved 
only by years of sustained effort. The accumulated neglects of 
many years must be overcome and careful plans must be laid to 
wage a ceaseless and uzu'emittlng war against disease. 

We are spending about three and a quarter billion dollars or 
more each ^ar for heaKh services and medical care. Our workers 
probably lose over a billion dollars a year in wages that are un¬ 
earned because of disability. Premature death of wage earners 
brings losses in our human capital which have been authoritatively 
estimated as amounting to over $5,000,000,000 a year. Altogether, 
sicknese and disability levies upon the national economy a toll, 
in costs and losses, of something like $10,000,000,000 a year. 

As a result of these costs and losses there Is a staggering public 
burden for dependency and relief. One State alone expends $22,- 
000.000 per year for home relief of families made dependent by 
illness of the breadwinner. 

The public hearings on 8. 1620 held by our committee provided 
an Opportunity for us to be furnished a large voltime of informa¬ 
tion and to hear the opinions of groups and IndlvldtialB Interested 
In health services and in the public welfare. The committee can¬ 
not fail to be greatly impressed by the large number of highly 
responsible organizations and agencies whose representatives tes¬ 
tified in support of the bill and urged action by the Federal 
Governments 

These public hearings have shown that there is broad and 
substantial support in this country now for Federal legislation to 
strengthen, extend, and improve the health services of our people. 
Scarcely a witness raised objection against the objectives of the 


bill, although representatives of some organizations presented 
serious criticisms. These criticisms^ In the main, resulted from 
a misconception of the real provisions of the bill. 

This national health bill simply proposes to Implement the 
national health program by building upon the framework of 
health services already constructed under the Social Security Act. 
To that end it merely amends several titles of the act, to enlarge 
and broaden their scope, and adds three new titles. There would 
then result the outlines of a general program, with five principal 
elements: 

(1) Maternal, infant, and child health and welfare services; 

(2) General public health services; 

(8) Construction of needed hospitals and related facilities; 

(4) General medical care; and 

i(6) Compensation for disability wage loss. 

S. 1620 offers the basis for a balanced, long-range program. 

In its general pattern, S. 1620 undertakes to develop the na¬ 
tional health program primarily through the method of Federal 
grants-ln-ald to the States, Thus It follows closely the basic 
pattern of the Social Security Act. This pattern tends to give 
great latitude to the States in the development of their own plans. 
Hie last 4 years’ experience shows that such a pattern is flexible 
and adjustable to the different needs which exist in the States, 
though It has some weaknesses evident in the diversity and 
in the Inadequacies of some State plans and In the inability of 
the poorer States to meet the uniform matching of funds required 
alike of the poor States and the rich States. 

There Is only one part of the Social Security Act which Is wholly 
Federal; that Is the system of old-age Insurance, I pointed out in 
our preliminary report that this has a direct bearing upon the 
health bill in connection with the proposals for disability Insur¬ 
ance. The health bill proposed Federal grants-ln-aid to the States 
which develop systems of temporary disability insurance. The bill 
did not deal directly with insurance against permanent disability, 
because it was intended that insurance for those who are perma¬ 
nently disabled should be part of the Federal old-age Insurance. 
An Independent amendment to this effect was introduced In con¬ 
nection with other amendments to old-age Insurance, but permanent 
disability Insurance benefits were not adopted at the last session of 
Congress. Accordingly, I reported that when our subcommittee 
resumes the study of the health bill, It will have to consider 
whether permanent disability insurance should be taken under 
consideration at the same time when we study temporary disability 
insurance. 

In the preliminary report to the Senate I pointed out that S. 1620 
has received wide support from large and representative organiza¬ 
tions. Its objectives are noncontroversial. However, the impor¬ 
tance and complexity of the program requires that It shall be 
worked out with great care. The committee had not had adequate 
time to make an exhaustive study of all of the problems Involved 
in this proposed legislation. It therefore promised to continue Its 
study of the bill so that a definitive report could be submitted soon 
after the beginning of the next session of Congress. 

In order to expedite further study of the bill, I submitted a care¬ 
fully prepared summary of the bill Itself and of 12 of the most 
Important problems raised In the hearings, these being questions on 
which differences of opinion had developed or topics which required 
special further study. These special Items Included such subjects 
as: The formula on which Federal grants would be made to the 
States; the methods of adjusting the giants to the financial needs 
of the States; the Income limits of the populations which may be 
aided under the bill; the need for special provisions to support or 
encourage medical education, research, and health education of the 
public; the coordination of administration at both the Federal 
and State levels; the protection of mlnorltv population groups 
against unfair discrimination in any health plans developed under 
, this program; limitations on the freedom of each State to determine 
1 the scope of services or the eligibility of practitioners under State 
\ plans; cooperation between official and nonolficlal health agencies; 
safeguards to assure the construction only of needed hospitals; and 
assurances that nongovernmental hospital and other facilities 
would be utilized effectively under State plans. I review this list 
In order to call to your attention the scope and the complexity of 
the problems which still remained before our committee after the 
public hearings were completed. 

These special problems raise questions of different kinds. In 
some instances, we are confronted with highly technical subjects in 
which we must be guided by experts of one type or another. This 
is inevitable in a program which is designed to deal In a compre¬ 
hensive way with different kinds of needs in highly diverse com¬ 
munities. In other instances, we are dealing with misunderstand¬ 
ings rather than with real problems. In most instances, these 
questions can be resolved by comparatively simple amendments to 
bill. 

In the preliminary report Z gave special attention to the problem 
of industrial health and safety hazards. There can be no doubt 
that the activities of the Federal and State Governments need to 
be greatly expanded and strengthened so that the health of In¬ 
dustrial workers may be better safeguarded and improved. If we 
needed any new reminder of the terrible plight of workers ex* 
posed to dangerous dusts, fumes, vapors, etc., and living under 
Insanitary conditions, we should find it in the recent report on 
Living, Worlclng, and Health Conditions in the Trl-State Mining 
Axe9, (Missouri, Oklahoma, and XCansas). I am personally ao- 
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Walntod with ■UlcoKls problema In my own State of Montana. 
Furthermore, there Is serious need to strengthen the administra¬ 
tion of workmen's compexuatlon laws in the States. To these ends 
we have been giving careful consideration to the proposal made 
to our committee that an additional title be added to the bill. 
Under this title, while strengthening the industrial hygiene activi¬ 
ties of health agencies, it is proposed that Federal grants-in-aid 
be made available to the States, through the Department of Labor, 
to assist the States in the control of working conditions and prac¬ 
tices involving health and safety hazards in Industrial establish¬ 
ments, and in the administration of workmen’s compensation 
laws. There would, of course, need to be coordination at the Fed¬ 
eral and State level among the health, labor, social insurance, and 
related agencies. Such coordination can. of course, be worked out. 
Developments along these lines could give a new and strong stimu¬ 
lus to industrial hygiene activities on a practical scale. This offers 
one of the Important opportunities for the improvement of na¬ 
tional health. 

Thus, the specific amendment of the bill still lies ahead, but I 
believe that soon after Congress convenes our committee will 
tmdertake the job of preparing an amended bUl in a hopeful and 
optimistic spirit. 

In bringing you up to date on the legislative position of S. 1620, 
I must refer not only to the problems and issues which I sum¬ 
marized in August but also to some more recent developments. 

Wc have, for example, reviewed the recommendations recently 
published by the American Youth Commission of the American 
Coimcil of Question, calling attention to the special health needs 
of the youth of the Nation. It is gratifying to find that these 
recommendations are amply anticipated and met by the provisions 
of the bill. 

Two of the great labor organizations of this country, namely, the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or¬ 
ganizations, recently enacted resolutions at their annual conven¬ 
tions in which they emphasize their preference for national rather 
than State social-insurance systems to protect wage earners against 
the costs of medical care and against loss of earnings because of 
disability. There is obviously much to be said in support of their 
recommendations and these mvist be given very careful considera¬ 
tion. We recognize that the development of the Insxirance parts of 
the health program on a Federal basis presents some complex and 
knotty administrative questions which require further study by the 
technical experts as well as by Members of Congress. 

Many welfare administrators in the States and localities, as well 
as other persons, have repeatedly called attention to the health and 
medical problems of needy people. In many places the deficiencies 
of medical care are quite acute for people who are already being 
assisted for their food, shelter, and clothing through funds pro¬ 
vided under the Social Security Act or through the general relief 
programs of States and localities. A serious question has been 
raised whether the Federal Government should make special provi¬ 
sion to help the States in providing medical care for these needy 
persons through the health bill or whether this problem should be 
met by amendment of the public-assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act. 

Medical assistance for needy persons would meet an obvious 
objective. It cannot, however, be considered as a substitute for a 
program to meet the medical needs of many millions of self- 
supporting people. We have had ample testimony showing that 
wage earners, farmers, agricultural workers, and people who run 
their own small btislness do not wish to obtain the medical care they 
need on a charity or on a relief basis. Millions of these people who 
are self-supporting for all the other necessities of life find them¬ 
selves unable to pay their way when they are faced with serious 
illness or expensive medical or hospital care. These people who do 
not have to take a ’’means test” for anything else do not want to 
take a ’’means test” for health services. Medical assistance is no 
sound answer to their problem. A sound plan would make medical 
care available to them on a basis which they can accept as self- 
respecting. 

There are varlotjs groups of people who have expressed dlssatls- 
facti on with the general medical care program embodied In title 
xm of the health bill. Even some of those who believe that medi¬ 
cal care Insurance should be developed on a State basis would prefer 
to see this title divided eo that some parts would deal with medical 
assistance for needy people and other parts would provide specifically 
for medical care insurance programs, with appropriate standards 
and safeguards explicitly stated in the bill. If the medical care 
programs for self-supporting people should be developed on a na¬ 
tional basis, it is possible that the Federal-State program of title 
xm should be restricted to the needy. 

Many of you know that the health bill received endorsement from 
many Important organizations, representing citizens In all walks of 
life. These endorsements included not only labor, consumer, civic, 
welfare, public health, and other groups, but also many special 
professional groups. The American Medical Association and some 
other professional associations endorsed the general objectives of 
the bill, but expressed various reservations as to the specific pro¬ 
posals or the details. 

Recently, the American Medical Association published an eight- 
point platform which has a direct bearing upon the problems before 
our committee considering the health bill. That association advo¬ 
cates: The establishment of a unified Federal agency coordinating 
and administering aU medical and health fimotlons of the FMerai 
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Government, exclusive of those of the Army and the Navy; the 
allotment of Federal fimds on proeff of need; local responsibility, 
local determination of needs, and local control of administration in 
health and medical services for the sick, for the prevention of 
disease and tor the care of the indigent and the medically indigent; 
full utilization of qualified existing facilities; the continued develop¬ 
ment of the private practice of medicine, subject to such changes as 
may be necessary to maintain the quality and increase the availa¬ 
bility of medical services; and the expansion of public health and 
medical services consistent with the American system of dexnocracy. 

It is gratifying that the brbad principles and objectives expressed 
in this platform are in general agreement with the principles on 
which the health bill was drafted. Nor is this surprising; when the 
bill was being prepared the American Medical Association had 
already stated in considerable detail—in the resolutions adopted by 
Its house of delegates in September 1988—its views on the proposals 
previously developed by the technical committee on medical care. 

The only point at which the bill is clearly not in accord with 
the eight-point platform of the Association is on their first point, 
the establishment of a unified Federal agency embracing all medi¬ 
cal and health functions of the Government except those of the 
Army and the Navy. This is obviously a counsel of perfection, 
which must be tempered by practical and realistic considerations. 
To carry out this proposal numerous and complex activities would 
have to be dislocated wholesale from other agencies of government 
with which they are now functionally coordinated. This would be 
greatly to the disadvantage of their efficiency. Otherwise I can see 
no basic disagreement between the platform of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association and the objectives or the provisions of the bill. 
There may be some minor differences of detail, but It should not be 
difficult to iron these out. I look forward to cooperative exploration 
of all such problems. 

Whether all parts of the program can be worked out satisfac¬ 
torily in the next few months, whether it should be enacted as a 
whole, or whether some of its parts should be given preference over 
others will receive careful consideration. 

Last week the President himself suggested the advisability of a 
limited program, concentrating for the present on the construction 
of hospitals and health centers in communities where the need for 
such facilities is greatest. It is reported that this plan contemplates 
oonstructlon of hospitals by the Federal Government, wholly at its 
expense, where the need exists and where the locality Is willing and 
able to maintain and operate the Institution after it is bulit. I 
imderstand that the details of this plan have yet to be worked out 
and that It is being carefully studied by the interdepartmental com¬ 
mittee. It is therefore premature to hazard opinions about its 
merits. 

The health bill emphasized the need for constructing hospitals 
in certain areas. It also made provision for small temporary grants, 
disappearing after 3 years, to assist the communities in taking over 
financial responsibility for operation and maintenance. Qrants- 
In-aid for hospital construction are proposed in the bill on a 
“variable grant” basis, the Federal grants ranging from 331/3 per¬ 
cent for the wealthiest State to 66% percent for the poorest State. 
It was intended that this formula should enable even the poorest 
area to participate substantially in the program. If this formula 
still gives too much to the wealthy States and too little to the poor 
States, there might be justification for spreading the range of vari¬ 
able grants still further. Under the public-health title of the 
present Social Security Act no matching of funds is required from 
the States. CXir committee will carefully study any plan which 
may develop from the President’s suggestion. 

Thus, while there are both old and new questions still confront¬ 
ing us, we can happily report that much progress has been made in 
the development of health and disability legislation. It is now 
widely recognized that many fears which were expressed when the 
bill was first introduced are largely groundless. Some who at first 
thought that the bill proposes to bring about revolutionary or 
dangerous changes in medical care have found, as they have pro- 
ceded with the study of the bill, that these fears are largely 
unwarranted. Everyone is agreed on the objectives to make health 
services available to all our people; everyone wants these services 
maintained at and raised to the highest practical level; everyone 
wants sound relationships between doctor and patient; everyone 
wants to protect the integrity of health services; and everyone 
wants the worker protected against disability which brings loss 
of eamlnge and threatens security. I am confident that these 
objectives are attainable. 

As we continue our work on the bill, we shall welcome further 
suggestions as to specific amendments which. may safeguard the 
objectives of the bill and make its provisions surely practical. 
Medical science has reached a high state In this country. The bill 
should contain provisions which will encourage the fmther evolu¬ 
tionary development of medical science, teaching, and practice. It 
should contemplate proposals which will work toward the goal of 
making modern health services—^preventive, diagnostic, and cura¬ 
tive—available to all people in all walks of life. It shotild aid and 
encourage health safety in Industry. Its provisions should be 
equally significant for the people living on farms and in villages 
as for those who live in the cities. It should not only maintain 
but encourage the partnership of effort between the FMeral Gk)v- 
emment and the States and localities in the continuous improve¬ 
ment of health and the advancement of security. 
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Jewish Congress at Detroit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 

OF MIOHXQAM 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

AZSmBBB OF HON. FBENTH98 M. BROWN, OF BdOHIOAN 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent that 
an address delivered by me to the Jewish Congress at Detroit 
on Sunday, February 4,1940, may be printed in the Rsemn. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. eSMUinnan, ladles and gentlemen, from the dawn of reoorded 
history down to the present day the peoples of the world have 
been engaged In bitter stmggle. War ie. of course, a most news¬ 
worthy fact. Historians as weU as newspaper reporters lay great 
emphasis upon the spectacular, and war is spectacular. Perhaps 
the picture is somewhat overdrawn, but, nevertheless, the history 
of the human race Is a history of Internal and external videnoe. 
War, not peace, has prevailed In this world oi ours. 

In the days of my youth, when we contemplated the period of 
peace between the end of the Ftanco-Prussian War and the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century, we who were in school and college 
thought that perhaps the era of struggle was coming to an end. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the first half of the twentieth century is pr<m- 
ably the bloodiest in history. The promise of the late years of the 
nineteenth century has not been borne out. America, in this 
century, has not been the scene of war. The one in which we par¬ 
ticipated was. thank C3K)d, away from our shores and beyond our 
realm, but we were finally drawn Into the greatest struggle in his¬ 
tory and played a part in its Anal irears. It Is our most heartfelt 
hope that we may avoid embroilment In the present struggle. 

But the present wars are more widespread than the last World 
War. Then it was confined to the east, west, and south borders of 
the Central Powers; now It has spread to the north, before un¬ 
touched. The great struggle in China Involves more than a half 
btUlon people, over a quarter of the entire population of the world. 
It has not, like the last, affected as many nations, but many more 
people are closely involved, subject to war's horror and the civilian 
population who actually feel the hot and destructive breath of the 
war monster, is many times that In the last war. 

I think that If you will search deeply, you will And that mankind 
In general will suffer almost any kind of enslavement other than 
enslavement of the mind. 1 think you will And also that from the 
days of the holy wars of the crusades, down to the present struggle 
In Eurc^, that Intolerance, the desire to Impose the thoughts and 
beliefs of a more powerful and numerous people upon the less pow¬ 
erful, the mlnortty, Is still the deep underlying cause of war. I 
said a moment ago that man would accept almost any yoke of 
service. He will wllltngly obey the laws which impose restrlcticms 
upon his right to do business, such, tor example, as tariffs, trade 
limitation, and regulation; on his mode of living, such as the type 
of house he may build in a certain locality, the speed at which he 
wlU drive his automobile, and even the number of hours that he 
will work and the minim um rates of his pay. He will assent to the 
public demand that his children obtain a minimum of schooling in 
schools of hlB own choice. In short, he will accept the restraints 
that civilization requires. All of these restrictions on personal lib¬ 
erty we generally recc^nize as being necessary to our peaceful living 
together. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the most important thing in our lives is our 
Individual theory of morality, our ideas of the future, our religion, 
our worship, particularly the course that we should take in life to 
assure as nearly as we each think we can, what will happen to us 
after we leave it. The answer to the famous Jew, the Psalmist, who 
asked, "Lord, who shall abide In Thy tabemade—^who shall dwell in 
Thy holy hill?" Is one that each for himself must make. In this 
realm, the Ood of us all has placed in each of us an unquenchable 
determination that he shall think his own thoughts, live his own 
life of worship, and attach himself to the religion of his choice. 
When men interfere with this phase of our natures, no matter what 
the cause, we humans rebel at restriction. There is also a desire on 
the part of mankind to Impose, persuade others to their favored 
viewpoint, and that desire carried to extremity. Is In my Judgment, 
the chief cause of world unrest, of world war. 

Ihe converse of this is the denial of the right to worship, to the 
exercise of religion, of the right to believe according to the natural 
processes of thought of each individual. Search of the beginnings 
of the present holocaust in Europe and you will And It was Arst 
exhibited m the persecution of your brothers by the Oerznan ruler 
in the early days, a persecution that has continued unabated to the 
present hour. It was the wpixit of intoleranos, denial of freedom at 
thought and worship. 

If wars were carried on today in the twentieth century as they 
were carried on in the nineteenth century and preceding centuries, 


there would not be the suffering that we have today. Then armies 
fought ae representatives of nations. Today, the entire populace ie 
involved. The only civilian contacts with war in the cAd days were 
In thoee places through which the armies passed and in the few and 
usually remote looaUWes where battles took plaoe. Now the whole 
population of a nation Is In fear of air raids. Where once men 
looked upward to the skies for peace, now it is AUed with the hel¬ 
iums of destruction. Peaceful travelers are the targets of undersea 
assaesins. Neutral ebipe and the property of citizens of ne\xtral 
nations are destroyed without hesitation and without discrimina¬ 
tion. In the eyes of the rulers of osrtaln powers, every babe in the 
is a combatant. 

The Chinese j^oeemher Confucius is generally credited with 
the idea of the Qolden Rule. Five thotisand years of bloody history 
has not taught the peoples of the woiM the truth of the Golden 
Rule. At least we do not apply it. The exoeeees of the eavage 
barbarian of the past came from an unolvlDeed, uneducated, un¬ 
taught mind. He justlAed his savagery upon the ground of some 
strange belief, but the cold-Uooded barbarian of today has been 
taught the tenets of religion. He knows of pity, tolerance, hu¬ 
manity, but he rejects them all. The savage of the past knew no 
better; the savage of today can plead no such Immunity when he 
faces hie Maker. 

Mr. Chairman, many have painted for you the picture of the 
treatment of your race by the present mlsruler of Germany. I give 
you. a brief summary, a f^tual summary of the suffering, the de¬ 
struction, the butchery that has taken place: Since January of 
1983 the Jewish population of the then Germany has been reduced 
from 600,000 to 180,000. About 250,000 have mlmated and an un¬ 
known number of the remainder have succumbed. In 1933 the 
employed Jewish population of Germany was 61 percent of the total 
of all Jewish employables. Today only 16 percent are so employed. 
There are said to be 85,000 Jews In 3 concentration camps. Dur¬ 
ing the month of November 1638, 468 synagogues were demolished. 
This was before the war. over a year ago. 

In Austria, in March of 1638, there were 165,000 Jews. In Sep¬ 
tember of 1939 there were 65,000. In 5 years over two-thirds of the 
Jews in Aust^'la have either migrated or have been driven out. 
It Is now announced that the Nazis intend to expel all Jews from 
Vienna at once. Boonomloally leaking, there are no Jewish enter¬ 
prises left In Austria. Out of 25,898, all have been liquidated or 
taken over. 

Previous to the taking over of Czechoslovakia there were 356,000 
Jews. I am reliably Informed that this number has been reduced 
almost one-half; that the Jew Is denied the right to engage In all 
professions and many occupations; that In Slovakia the Nazi rep¬ 
resentative, Premier Tlao, announces that Jewish property reverts 
to the Government upon the death of the owners. 

It is Impossible to keep up to date with Nazi persecution in 
Poland. At the outbreak of the war there were 2,000,000 Jews In 
the German-occupied area. It Is estimated that about one-quarter 
million have died, 25,000 were executed, and 2.500 committed sui¬ 
cide. One estimate states that less than one and one-half million 
have survived out of the former population of 2,000,000. The 
Essen National Zeltung, a German publication, says that the Nazis 
have liquidated 87 percent of the workshops and 83 percent of the 
stores owned by Jews. Agricultural property has been conAscated. 
Funds remaining In the hands of Individuals or Jewish institutions 
have been, In effect. conAscated. I could go on giving you details 
of petty persecution, of execution, of suicide, and the general ter¬ 
rorism, but I know that you have full knowledge of all of these 
things. I summarize without the gruesome but truthful details in 
a few lines from a weekly news magazine; "Since Adolf Hitler's 
inspection of bomb-shattered Warsaw last October, German- 
occupied Poland has been verboten to neutral correspondents. Only 
the meagerest details Of how 16,000,000 people were faring at the 
bands of their new Nazi masters Altered through the news l^k-out 
to the outside world. The woeftA experlenoes of escaped refugees, 
occasional off-the-record reportings of neutral consular agents, 
revelations of the Nazis themselves, have generally added up to the 
same thing: The Germans have methodically looted the land of 
grain, foodstuffs, cattle, butter, swine, horses. Jewish and Polish 
property has been conAscated indiscriminately. Vast concentra¬ 
tion camps have been set up and at least 300,000 young Poles, many 
Of them former soldiers in the Polish Army, have been conscripted 
for labor In the Belch. Jews have been forced to wear Identifying 
clothing (generally yellow arm bands) and are largely oonAned to 
ghettos. Thousands of Jews, not only from former Polish provinces 
but also from Bohemia, Germany, Austria, have been dumped un¬ 
ceremoniously, with little food, clothing, or money, into a small, not 
yet deAned enclave aroxmd Lublin, southeast of Warsaw. Famine, 
disease, and epidemic threaten the territory.’* 

I cannot understand the type of mind that permits these things 
to be done, nay. that directs the hand that does It. I cannot under¬ 
stand the inhuman attitude toward the Jew. In every nation in 
which your pec^le have been accorded a degree of tolerance, they 
have rapidly taigeA to the front, be It In government, in law. In 
Anance, In charity. In religion. That may be the reason for It. I 
am most famlUar with the achievemeaits of members of the Jewish 
race in the law. 1 think the most brilliant advocate of my time 
was the gteat New Yorker, Samuel Untermyer, and I recall Chica¬ 
go's great legal light, the famous Levi Meyw, and in our own 
Detroit, the Butzel family, one at whom sits on the higheat court 
in our state, and many others. When the history of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is written none wlU eclipse Brandels, 
whom I consider the greatest judge of the present day. 
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Xn science 3 ^ 0 x 1 have produced Einstein and many others. In 
politics many, headed at the present time by the solid, substantial 
Morgenthau, the Secretary of the Treasury; Governor l^ehman; 
Governor Homer. In charity, Strauss and many othm in the met¬ 
ropolitan center of New York. I well recall the great promlnenoe 
that David A. Brown achieved, and his success in carrying on the 
drives for charity In the city of Detroit. In nellglon we admire the 
leaders]:^ in the Nation of Rabbi Stephen 8 . Wise and your own 
Leo M. li^nklin in the city of Detroit. In finance the accomplish¬ 
ments of your race have been most remarkable, some heading the 
greatest of our financial Institutions. I know of no line of endeavor 
where you have not proven yourselves to be fully adequate to your 
responsibility. 

I cannot understand intolerance. I do not believe that I have an 
ounce in me. You know that the great Catholic Church has been 
the object of intolerance on the part of many. You know that 
attempts have been made to prevent her from educating her own 
children. My earliest political effort was my resistance to the so- 
called parochial-school amendment. My first national political 
convention was one in which I, a Methodist, voted constantly and 
continually for a great Catholic, Alfred E. Smith, of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now in a State which was carved out of a 
territory whose original basic organic law, the Ordinance of 1787, 
stated this great principle, that the Northwest Territory was founded 
for the purpose of "extending the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty which form the basis whereon these republics, 
their laws, and constitutions are erected, to fix and establish those 
principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments 
which forever hereafter shall be formed in said territory." 

The substance of that ideal Is the fundamental law of Michigan 
today. And, Mr. Chairman, we live In a Nation whose Constitution 
provided In its first amendment, yea, in the first sentence of Its 
first amendment, the following: 

"Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of re¬ 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." 

There have been violations of these cardinal principles in this 
land of ours. There have been in the past, and there are now. 
many movements contrary to these superb tenets of democracy, to 
these assurances of religious freedom, but in the main the great 
majority of our people when the tests came, when the issue was 
raised, stood by your religious liberty and mine. 

I know that spirit pervades the Congress of the United States 
today. I know that it pervades the administration in Washington. 
Criticism has come to it because too many representatives of 
minority groups are in this administration. I would rather lean 
backward in my tolerance than forward in intolerance. 

1 am not among those who believe that the moral force of what 
I consider to be the prevailing public opinion of my coimtry 
should not be used. I do not believe that neutrality Implies that 
a citizen or a Member of Congress may not condemn aggression, 
cruelty, and modern barbarlanlsm when he finds it. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I have not hesitated to express my views concerning 
the actions of the present ruler of Germany. During the neutral¬ 
ity debate on the fioor of the United States Senate, and subse¬ 
quently over the radio, I said: 

"American public sentiment is against Germany in this war be¬ 
cause the ruler of the German people has seized and throttled 
democratic government in Germany and has reorganized a power¬ 
ful nation apparently for the purpose of dominating Europe. Our 
sentiment has risen against him because he has cruelly persecuted 
a Jewish minority; because he has endeavored to break down re¬ 
ligion, attempted to throttle the great Christian Church in Ger¬ 
many, Catholic and Protestant alike; because he has mercilessly 
bombed Polish cities and slaughtered Polish citizens without just 
cause; because he has devoxired the democratic countries to the 
south of Germany, such as Austria and Czechoslovakia against 
their will. I think no military master or ruler in history has gone 
as far as he has. He aspires not only to one-man rule, but he 
names his successor. Even the absolute monarch claimed no such 
power; he was bound by the laws of legitimate inheritance and 
succession. But Hitler names his successor and his successor’s 
successor. But we condemn him most because he has plunged an 
unwilling world into war. unleashed the most contagious passion 
known to man, and menaced my sons and yours. This and much 
more Is the reason for the dominant anti-Nazi sentiment of America 
today." 

And, Mr. Chairman, we view the nefarious doctrines of the pres¬ 
ent Government of Russia in much the same way. The present 
wave of sentiment for the heroic Finn in his defense of his home¬ 
land is due in part to our aversion for the principle of communistic 
Russia. Much of my own legislative effort for the past month is 
to get Finland such aid as I can. within the bounds of our neu¬ 
trality, in her battle for national life. Our great Nation must be 
and will be neutral In act. but we cannot all be neutral in thought. 

There still swells within our breast the love of human freedom, 
sympathy for the oppressed. We cannot view the spectable of a 
brutal foe, outnumbering his intended victims 50 to 1 , In an un¬ 
provoked attack on a peaceful nation without emotion. Those who 
love liberty need not be silent. 

The views and the attitude of this mighty Nation of the western 
world are important to the peoples of Europe. No matter how much 
they may rail at us over our commercialism, they know that In the 
last war we asked nothing and received nothing; that we expended 
tremendous amounts of money, of resources, uf men. They know 
oU this stands upon our ledgers In red, as a great loss; that the 


prevalent opinion is that our effort was In vain; but the people of 
Germany, the people of Russia, know that our great Fresident, 
Woodrow Wilson, struggled for a just peace; that probably due to 
the suffering of the Belgians and the French, to the destruction 
caused by the Germany Army, vengeance rather than justice dlo« 
tated the terms of the peace treaty, which was an unfortunate (me 
for the world. 

The thinking people of the Central Powers know that the public 
opinion of this Nation, not only because of its morality but becaxise 
of its tremendous power, can be and is a potent force In the world. 
I favor the use of that American public opinion in condemnation of 
the course that the German ruler has token in his treatment of the 
civilian populations which he has subjx^ted and cruelly mistreated, 
and, though that public opinion will riot affect him nor the servile 
sycophants around him, it will ultimately affect the people of 
Germany. And that public opinion will be a tremendous factor in 
shaping for the world a course which all men of good will hope will 
see the end of this half century of war. 

Let no man misunderstand me. Much as we condemn those lor 
the moment—and I hope It is a brief one—^who control the Gov¬ 
ernments of Germany and Russia; much as we sympathize with 
their innocent victims, there is nothing we can or should do, in my 
considered judgment, by military action. I l(X)k for their complete 
defeat. I look for the ultimate rise of their own people against 
these cruel masters of the moment. Our course as citizens is the 
expression of our abhorrence and such aid as we can In our charity 
give. I approve the eloquent words of a recent editorial in a Detroit 
newspaper: 

"The German experience must have gone far to confirm the fact, 
accepted in this country for 200 years, that religion is safe only 
where there Is democracy. Only democracy can assure that respect 
for the worth and dignity of the individual human being which is 
the basis of all freedom, including religious freedom." 

The greatest service we in America can now perform is to main¬ 
tain this Nation now and in the future as It has been maintained 
In the post an example to the world that a solid, substantial, and 
permanent government can exist with liberty of worship and indi¬ 
vidual freedom for all its people. 

That is our mission. To follow that example is the one hope of 
this war-torn world. 


Hospital and Sanitation Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February S, 1940 

RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD. OF NEW YORK, AND 
EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record an address delivered by me last 
evening over the Mutual Broadcasting System, concerning 
problems associated with hospital and sanitation needs, to* 
gether with an editorial from the New York Times of January 
31,1940, on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the address and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Tonight I wish to discuss with irou some of the problems asso¬ 
ciated with our hospital and sanitation needs. 

Last v^eek 1 presented a bill in the Senate which proposes a 
rather large construction program aimed at the eventual fulfill¬ 
ment of these needs. 

Any proposal of this type is bound to attract some criticism, 
especially In these days when we are seeking to reduce government 
costs. 

However, neither at this time nor in the futxire can we afford 
to neglect the health of our pe(}ple. 

My bill provides a modest approach to the protection and im¬ 
provement of the Nation’s health. That is why I believe you will 
be interested In what I am trying to accomplish. 

To grasp this subject we must remember that in the pioneering 
of this great country, communities sprang up almost overnight. 

The trend was ever westward. 

As towns and villages began to dot the map and to expand there 
was little or no long-range planning. 

An adequate water supply, of course, was alwa 3 r 8 an essential; 
but less attention was paid to sewage disposal, to hospitalization, 
and ta kludred health and sanitation requirements. 

It was natural, therefore, that as time went on, Improper sewage 
disposal should result in polluted rivers and lakes which, in turn, 
brought on dis ease that at times reached the proportions of 
epidemics. 
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It waa not untn BlioFtly after the CTItU War that the country at 
large realized the lack of adequate and neoemary faplUtlea for safe¬ 
guarding the public health. 

This gave rise to the creation of sanitation boards, planning com¬ 
missions, and other bodtes by States and local governments, to 
combat these alarming ccmdttlons. 

While great strides were made In the protection of the public 
health, by the turn of the century we were inundated with a vast 
army of new oltlaens. 

America was growing hy leaps and botmds. 

Cities numbering into the millions developed and with them 
developed even graver sanitation needs. 

We are atUl growing In population and the construction of ade¬ 
quate. modern howitals, water-supply systems, and sewer facilities 
has not been able to keep pace with our growth. 

Complicating this problem came the economic tallspln of 1929. 

The depression crimped all lines of endeavor and the public 
health suffered proportionately. 

A sharp curtailment of construction took place. 

The digression took its toll in health as problems of substandard 
housing, malnutrition, and reduced standards of living asserted 
themselves. 

Our existing hospitals took on added burdens. In many instances 
entire water systems or sewage-disposal systems of co mm unities 
were condemned. 

Expenditures for hospital construction by 1938 were at an In¬ 
credibly low level. 

The Public Works Administration, set up to offer financial assist¬ 
ance to local bodies In the national emergency, met a portion of the 
public need by providing funds for over 1,700 hospital projects. 
Involving the construction of over 2.000 buildings with accommoda¬ 
tions for 107,000 patients. 

The Public Works Administration has been immeasurably helpful 
to suffering communities dtfflng the 6% 3 rear 8 of Its existence but 
now it is being liquidated, therefore a new attack must he made on 
this problem. 

There Is a vast amount yet to be accomplished and it is to this 
task that my hill applies Itself. 

In 1988, President Boosevelt called attention to health require¬ 
ments of the Nation. At that time his National Health Conference, 
after a Nation-wide health survey, reported that an estimated nor¬ 
mal Increase in hospital beds should be 25.000 a year. 

Again, In January 1989, the President expressed to the Nation his 
concern over national health services and resources. 

Then. Just a week ago. he again emphasized the Immediate and 
pressing need for the provision of hospitals, particularly in finan¬ 
cially distressed areas. 

Public-health officials and private medical experts have again and 
again cited the needs that exist for more adequate and more up-to- 
date health facilities. 

And so we see that this Is not a theoretical problem; it Is an 
extremely real problem. We have no more precious stake in our 
Nation than the health of our people. 

The President has carefully and dramatically explained the needs 
for hospital facilities in financially depressed sections of the coun¬ 
try. No one has taken issue with his Judgment on this subject. 
I thoroughly agree with the proposal he suggests. 

But I am likewise concern^ with the problem of health on a 
wider scale. 

Allied to the ever-lncreaslng demand for hospital facilities Is the 
need for adequate water-supply systems. It is estimated that 
approximately 86 percent of suburban and rural communities in 
the Nation are in genuine need of additional or Improved water- 
supply systems. We must not blind ourselves to this widespread 
need. 

Sewage disposal plants and sewer lines constitute absolute neces¬ 
sities to every community. If funds at reasonable rates were avail¬ 
able from any source, hundreds of cities and villages would go 
ahead with constnicttoa of new and Improved projects of this type. 

The elimination and reduction of stream pollution has likewise 
become a paramount need thxtmghout the country. 

Aside from the disease epidemics that result from such pollution, 
there practical reasons why such conditions demand to he 
corrected or eliminated. The wholesale destruction of fish has 
resmted In many places, bringing pangs to the hearts of sportsmen 
and depletion to our Ash supply. 

CUnoe I introduced my bill to provide loans for the construction 
of facilities to meet these needs, I have received a great many 
letters from all over the country inquiring into its details. 

Before I conclude, therefore, I wish to briefly explain its 
provisions. 

I would emphasize right here that this plan In no manner 
conflicts with the President's recommendations, nor with those 
of the Public Health Service; this is a supplementary proposal to 
those recofumendations—one sdhoh, tn my opUUon, commends Itself 
as meeting the existing requirements of hundreds of our cOm- 
munltlM. 

I am proposing that the Federal WoiIes Agency be authorized 
to make loans, 100 percent loans—no grants, for the construction, 
equipment, repett, alteration, extension, and Imptnvement of hos¬ 
pitals. water and savage systems, and remedial works for the re¬ 
duction of pohutlon tn our rivers and creeica. 

In some few cases It might be advisable to amortize such loans 
over a very long period. Therefore. X have Indicated a celling of 
60 years for the maturity of these loans. I have stipulated that 
a 2 percent Interest rate be charged and that $300,0004)00 be pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. One-third of this sum Is definitely ear¬ 
marked for hospital construction. 


Hospital loans wni he made available to ^bllc bodies and to 
private nonprofit organizations. This means mat privately owned, 
nonprofit institutions, operated by religious, fraternal, and educa¬ 
tional organizations, heretofore denied Federal Public Works as¬ 
sistance, will benefit under the provisions of this measure. 

Important to bear In mind Is m fact that these loans will be 
repaid to the United States Treasury. They wtU involve no 
permanent financial burden on the Oovernment. They will assist 
communities and nonprofit organizations in the construction of 
permanent, self-liquidating, essential projects. 

While I have not discussed this proposed program as It would 
affect our economy and the unemployment problem, that, of 
course, is a natural outgrowth. 

Such a program would provide many Jobs in both the skilled 
and unskilled fields. It would serve to sUmuiata Increased 
activity in the heavy, durable goods Industries. 

In view of the liquidation of the P. W. A., and the curtailment 
of relief funds, this program would serve as a partial cushion for 
the shook that Is bound to result from abrupt reductions in 
public employment. 

This plan dovetails into other suggestions that are being ad¬ 
vanced to promote the public health. 

There is a widespread demand for essential projects of this 
nature. We cannot afford to neglect the Nation’s health—^If we do, 
we are all bound to suffer in the future. 

This is an appropriate time to apply ourselves to a practical, 
inexpensive solution of this problem. 

A strong, healthy, vigorous race is our Nation’s supreme defense. 


[From the New York Times of January 81, 1940] 

THZ PRZSmXNT’B HOSPITALS 

’There can be little doubt that Congress will approve the Presi¬ 
dent’s request for an appropriation of $7,600,000 to $10,000,000 for 
the construction of some 50 experimental hospitals In regions 
where peculations are poorest and medical care Is hardly known. 
Social workers, organized medicine, public health officers, medical 
reformers all hailed the plan when it was first outlined a few 
months ago. Yet in view of the mounting deficit, the Nation 
vrculd support the President’s medical enterprise more whole¬ 
heartedly If he had not made a special financial case of it. Though 
the maximum of $10,000,000 requested Is little more than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of a national Budget of nine billions, can we 
he sure that this is the end of medical experimentation until a 
Federal health hill Is paesed? Experiments have a way of revealing 
imforeseen, urgent, and expensive needs. The hospital plan would 
not have suffered if, instead of asking for a special appropriation, 
the President had simply included the Item of ten millions in the 
Budget and Indicated that the money should he fovind through 
offsetting economies where they could most easily be made. 

Medically the President's plan has one weakness. It does not 
dwell heavily enough on the kind of medicine and surgery that Is 
to be practiced in the experimental hospitals. Since the Federal 
Government Is to erect the buildings and retain title to them and 
their equipment, It has a right not only to set up medical stand¬ 
ards. as the President indicates, but to insist that the standards 
be observed. InsLstence Is especially important in counties where 
phsrslcians are few and not highly competent, and where surgery 
is nonexistent. Yet the President believes that a board with merely 
advlsmry powers will meet the requirements. If medical standards 
are to be of the highest the board must have authority to enforce 
Its medical rules. Advice may be ignored. 

Congress can rectify this oversight hy specifying the functions 
of the medical hoard and giving it the power that it should have 
if the local communities which are to conduct the hospitals with 
their own money are to render the kind of service expected of well- 
equipped institutions. Control is the very essence of every experi¬ 
ment. And unless control is exercised by the Surgeon General, and 
a medical hoard of which he should be the chairman, we run the 
risk of bTxildlng 60 hospitals from which little of medical value 
can be learned. If this experiment Is conducted in the right way. 
Congress will he greatly aided in framing a health bill which will 
not impose on the country a tax burden as outrageously heavy as 
that called for by the Wagner hlU. 


The Forest Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


IjBTTEE from HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Fjresident, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record and made a part of my remarks 
a letter written to me hy QUford Pinchot, twice Governor of 
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the Cbminonwealth of Penneylvanla and a recognized national 
leader in all efforts to conserve and beautify our national for¬ 
ests. In this letter he calls attention to the attempt of the 
Interior l>epartment to get the Forest Service and the natlcmal 
forests away from the Department of Agriculture and outlines 
his objections to such a transfer. 

Mr. Plnchot is an authority on this subject and speaks with 
the force of a lifetime of private and public experience. As 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania he put into 
effect his principles of forest conservation and beautification, 
with the result that Pennsylvania is the proud owner of one 
of the best maintained and most beautiful areas of forest land 
in the country. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Eecoro, as follows: 

1615 Rhode Island Avekdx NW.. 

Washington, D, C„ February 3, 1940. 

Ron. James J. Davis. 

United. States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jim : I am taking the liberty of calling your attention to the 
renewed attempt of the Interior Department to get the Forest 
Service and the national forests away from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

There is no good reason for the proposed transfer of the Forest 
Service or any part of it. Moreover, it would be a severe and 
unnecessary blow to the farmers of America. The Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Orange, the Farmers' Union, the National 
Cooperative Council, the Federation of Milk Producers, and other 
farm organizations have made official protest against it. 

So have the National Federation of Women's Clubs, the American 
Forestry Association, the Association of State Foresters, the Society 
of American Foresters, the National Livestock Association, the Na¬ 
tional Wool Growers* Association, the National Lumber Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association, the California and other western chambers of 
commerce, the Izaak Walton League, the Camp Fire Club of America, 
etc. 

The users of the national forests and the people of the 11 States 
which include most of the national forests, and their representa¬ 
tives in Senate and House, are overwhelmingly In favor of letting 
the Forest Service be. There is also strong opposition in the Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern States. 

This is no partisan question. I fought the transfer when Re- 

g ubJlcan Secretaries of the Interior tried for it under Coolldge, 
larding, and Hoover, Just as now. Under any administration it 
would ruin the Service. 

Nothing whatever is to be gained by tearing the Forest Service 
out of the Department where it belongs, grew up, and has done 
such admirable work. No one pretends that it could do better else¬ 
where than where it is now. 

Every Chief Forester has been dead against it. ETvery Secretary 
of Agriculture for the last 40 years has emphasized the close rela¬ 
tionship of forestry with agriculture. The national forests are 
Important parts of the agricultural equipment of America. They 
are cooperating forms of land use built on the soil. To separate 
them would deeply Injure both. 

As the President himself said last December, "the forest problem 
is part of the broad problem of modern agriculture." Forest con¬ 
servation is an indispensable part of agricultural conservation. 
Trees are an important farm crop. They help sustain farm enter¬ 
prises. lessen erosion and floods, serve irrigation, and contribute to 
livestock pasturage. 

The Forest Service is in close, constant, and necessary coopera¬ 
tion with more than half of the other organizations in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, such as the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, Agricultural Economics, etc. 

All but an insignificant minority of conservationists oppose 
taking the national forests or the Forest Service (in which the 
conservation policy originated) out of its present location. This 
move would amount to a most destructive attack on the national- 
conservation policy. 

The Interior Department Is not fitted to handle the national 
forests. Its chief function with respect to public lands under the 
laws of Congress is to pass them Into private hands. Again, the 
Interior De^tment centralizes its work in Washington. The 
Agricultural Department decentralizes. The Forest Service de¬ 
cides local questions by local men on local grounds. Centraliza¬ 
tion would cripple it. 

The national forests are handled for production from the soil. 
The national parks are not. That the parks are in the Interior 
Department is no reason whatever why the national forests should 
be there also. 

Because Theodore Roosevelt recognized that the Interior De¬ 
partment’s handling of the national forests was a public scandal, 
he secured their transfer to the Department of Agriculture, where 
their administration has become a model of clean, competent, 
publicly approved elficlency unsurpassed by any Government 
bureau. 

The Interior Department has no claim whatever upon the na¬ 
tional forests. Ambition for power is no good reason for upsetting 
a lay-out that works superbly where it is. 

The transfer would seriously disable the Forest Servloe, cut off 
essential cooperation with other bureaus, injure the users of the 


national forests, and hurt and affront the farm interests of 
America. 

Only the strongest constructive reasons could justify the trans¬ 
fer. As a matter of fact, every reason of morale, cooperation* 
natural relations, tradition, and good work are against the transfer* 
Why rook the boat? 

Sincerely yours, 

Gutord PmoKOT. 

Associate Justice Murphy 
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ARUCLB BY H. C. GARRISON IN THE DETROIT NEWS 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, yesterday the Honorable 
Frank Murphy took the formal oath as an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. He then 
achieved the highest position that has ever been achieved in 
this Government by a native of Michigan. A very fin© 
tribute was paid to him by Mr. H. C. Garrison In the Detroit 
News. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Garrison’s article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Detroit News of January 4. 1940] 

Murphy’s Stormy Career May Pnm Its First Calm 
(By H. O. Garrison) 

For nearly 20 years, slim, red-headed, bushy-browed Prank Mur¬ 
phy has stood at the very core of the political maelstrom where the 
storms of criticism rip and roar, where ambitions faU before the 
hurricanes of opposition and reputations are shredded into ribbons. 

His Incumbency of virtually every public position he has held—• 
and there have been a half dozen of them—has been the subject of 
violent controversy, for Prank Murphy was of a peculiar tempera¬ 
ment that caused among his friends an admiration that was close 
upon idolatry and goaded his enemies into something akin to a 
frenzy of hatred. There were few persons who were able to preserve 
an aloof middle ground with Frank Murphy. You either liked him 
a lot or you hated his guts. That’s a pretty pimgent phrase, but 
It’s descriptive. 

As Judge of the recorder’s court of Detroit, Murphy was praised 
to the skies for his humanitarlanlsm, his understanding of the 
problems of the unfortunate, and he was lambasted right merrily 
for what his critics were pleased to caU "softness." 

CITY’S GRAVEST CRISIS 

As mayor of Detroit, he ran fuU tilt into the city’s gravest eco¬ 
nomic crisis. Mayor Murphy decreed that no one should go hungry. 
The welfare funids were poured out like water. 

It may be there was waste at first, before the system was fully 
organized. On the other hand, the problem was there and had 
to be mot at once, not next week or next month or next year. Time, 
tide, and empty stomachs wait for no man. The budget went out 
of balance. It had to. 

The criticism was terrific. The wolves howled upon the Murphy 
doorstep day and night. Yet there was a mighty host who said: 
'"This is the man who fed us when we were htmgry," You were 
running into trouble when you criticized Frank, Murphy to those 
people. 

Again, as Governor, Murphy had the sit-down-strike problem 
thrown into his lap. It was a ticklish problem, too. No one can 
deny that. The stem legalists said Governor Murphy should have 
blasted the strikers out of the plants, if need be. They didn’t think 
It would go that far, it Is true. They believed that a word from the 
Governor would have brought the strikers out. But there was no 
proof of that. An attempt to dislodge them might have meant the 
bloodiest day in Michigan’s history. 

ONLY ONE HURT 

The strikes were mediated. The men finally came out peaceably. 
No one was hurt—that is, no one but the man who decreed there 
should be no bloodshed. He went down to defeat the next time 
out, and 90 percent of the cause of that defeat was opposition to 
his sit-down policy. 

His' policies as Governor General and High Commissioner of the 
Philippines met with sharp criticism and high praise. So did his 
work as Attorney General of the United States. 

Yet, buffeted and blown about as he has been, Prank Murphy 
always has weathered the storm. He has gone on steadily, relent¬ 
lessly almost, from Job to better Job. 

And now, after nearly 20 years of the wars, Frank Murphy has 
emerged on the high, still plateau of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where the political winds blow not, where crtticlsm* 
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Whan tt comcfl at all, la lablaiiarad behind a thieldizig band te dark 
corners, where there li paaoe and security and the opportunity to 
ponder probieiiis m <ini0t and at leUsire. 

Aiaybe Mr. Juatkoe Murphy win enjoy the cabn of tbe country's 
highest kgal trihunal. Maybe he has been in tbe hurly-tntrly too 
long and will fret and paw at the unaccustomed quiet like an 
unhappy dd war horse In a stall. You must remember that Frank 
Murphy la lrikb» and red-headed to boot. And he Is only 46, which 
Is young to retire. 

FAMILY or R18BUI 

Murphy comes from a family of rebels. His father, the late 
John F. Murphy, was imprisoned in Canada when a boy for Fenian 
activities. There are stories of rebellious Murphys in Ireland, but 
his lather would never permit young Prank to study his family tree. 

“Only snobs bother about family trees," said Murphy the elder, 
“and. anyway, you probably wouldn't like what you found." 

Frank Mui^hy was bom In Harbor Beach, Mich., April 13. 1893. 
He came by his Democratic poUtlos honestly, for his father before 
him was an ardent Jeffersonian and was active In Huron County 
politics. 

Frank took part In the usual boyhood activities of a small town, 
but he was more serious and farther-seeing than most boys of hls 
age. He decided before he ever left home that he never would 
smoke or drink. He felt that these habits would impair his effi¬ 
ciency, and he had already decided he was going a long way up. 
Therefore, he felt he needed all his powers. 

On the campus of the university of Michigan young Murphy won 
a reputation as an cnrator, an art which he retained and polished 
until he Is today one of America's finest platform speakers. 

Fivs-DOLLAa-A-wnac cuEas 

Graduated from the law school of the university In 1914, he 
obtained a post as clerk In the law office of the late George F. 
Monaghan, In Detroit, where hls services were valued at the un¬ 
flattering stipend of $6 a wedic. This be pieced out to $1S by teach¬ 
ing three night classes a week In the Delray district. 

After 3 years as a struggling young lawyer in Detroit, Murphy 
entered the officers* training camp at Fort Bherldan, IlL, and was 
commissioned a lieutenant. He saw no active service but went to 
France and later was part of the Army of Occupation in Germany. 
After the war he was detailed as an Army student to study law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, and afterward at TYlnity College, in Dublin. 
He was discharged with the rank of captain and returned to Detroit. 

Here he was appointed an assistant United States district attor¬ 
ney In 1919, under that stern taskmaster, the late John E. K l nniin e. 
He received official commendation from Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer and from Gen. John J. Pershing In 1020 for his 
successful prosecution of a $30,000,000 war-graft conspiracy. 

In 1033 Murphy was elected judge of the recorder's court of De¬ 
troit after a stirring campaign against the so-called "big four" 
judges. In 1029 he was elected to a second term but resigned in 
1930 to become a candidate for mayor. Mayor Charles Bowles had 
been recalled, and there was a large field, including Bowles himself, 
at the election to select a successor. Under the faulty law as it 
stood at that time, there was no primary. Mmrphy won easily. 

Murphy admitted he had had no experience as an administrator, 
but i^omlsed he would pick excellent men for hls eablnet. That 
promise was kept rellgloualy. He made the late Joseph B. Mills 
commissioner of public works, and Mr. Mills turned out to be one 
of the best execirtlves In the history of the dty. He retained the 
able Clarence E. Wilcox as corporation counsel; he put James K, 
Watkins, an attorney of high reputation. In as police commissioner. 

Perhaps his most fortunate selection. In view of hls own career, 
was that of O. Hall Roosevelt as dty controller. Hall Roosevelt Is 
the brother of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. That was the beginning 
of his friendship with President Roosevelt and the basis of the 
friendly charge that Murphy has "gone onward and upward with 
Roosevelt.” 

MXLLXOmS FOB BELIEF 

In the first year of his administration, Mayor Murphy spent 
$20,000,000 for welfare relief. Neither the State nor the Federel 
Government was contributing at the time, to any substantial de¬ 
gree. There was plenty of criticism, but MUrphy was easily re¬ 
elected mayor in 1981. 

Mayor Mttrphy. in his second term, began the job of reducing the 
budget. He called in a “brain trust" of financiers, industrialists, 
and businessmen and cut the operating costs at the dty govern¬ 
ment by $27,000,000 in a period of about a year. 

He had launched a debt-refunding program when he reelgxied as 
mayor in Aiaril 1933 to aco^t President Roosevelt's appointment to 
the $18^100 a year post as Governor General ctf the Phfllppiiies. He 
took a number of hls trusted Detroit friends to the Orient with him 
to fill key posts—Joe Mills, hls best executive; Edward Kemp, hls 
law partner; Norman Hill, bis secretary. 

In the first year of hls administration In the Phfili^lnes Governor 
General TOXatpIxf cut governmental expenses $10,000,000. Other 
achievements of hls regime included the introduction of an 8-hour- 
day law. a franchise xcnr women, a central budget control system, 
placing government-owned enterprises on a paying bads, a parole 
and indeteimiinate-sentenoe system. leorganisatlcm of the constabu¬ 
lary. 

Wlien the Fhlluq;ilxies became a commonwealth Oovemor General 
Murphy was retained at Manila as High Oommisalonar. He had no 
real amihority. Hia only job waa to ki^ relations batwemi the Gcw- 
enunantl of the Uhltad States and the Ptoiipplne OommonwiaUh 


Of ooune, he was erltidaed for hls work In the Philippines, too. 
There were some who said he too dote to ambitions Manual 
Queaon, later Prastdent ot the Philippine Ccaimmnwealth. but hie 
sucoessor, Paul V. McNutt, found he had to pay a great deal of 
attention to ^neeon, too. 

m 1986 Murphy resigiied the High OommlsalofierStiip and returned 
to Detroit to become a candidate fat Governor. He was elected by a 
narrow margin. The first big sit-down strike was already in progresa 
when Governor Mmphy todk olBoe January I. X9S7. Murphy called 
out the National Guard to keep peace in Flint, but would not permit 
them to attempt to eject the strikers. 

The General Motors strike was followed by the Chrysler strike and 
by a host of smaller ones. The critics said all suheequent strikes 
could have been avoided htad the Governor acted ^*strongly" in the 
first one. 

But there was no bloodshed and the strikes finally were settled 
peaceably. 

CALLS OK EXPERTS 

Governor Murphy had followed hls Detroit custom in hls appoint¬ 
ments. Almost all of the key appointments were nonpolitical. He 
took men who were experts In their line but were almost unheard of 
politically, men like his budget director, Harold D. Smith, who had 
been executive secretary of the Michigan Municipal League for many 
years but who never had held a political office. 

In the uproar over the sit-down strikes, the public lost sight of 
the really magnificent accomplishments of the Murphy adminis¬ 
tration In Lansing. He put through a civil-service law over the 
opposition of many of hls own party leaders; a secret primary 
ballot; a basic science act; an occupational-disease law; a teachers* 
tenure law; a welfare oociaolldation law. later defeated in referen¬ 
dum through the influence of county politicians. 

When the legislature appropriated $18,000,000 more than the 
State’s estimated income. Governor Murphy vetoed $8,000,000 in 
appropriations and slashed $12,000,000 from the budget. He cut 
another $2,000,000 from the budget in the summer of 1938, when 
the relief problem became pressing again, by reducing salaries from 
6 to 15 percent. 

DEFEATED IK 1S3B 

These accMnplishments faded out, however, before public dis¬ 
satisfaction with hls handling of the sit-down strikes, and Murphy 
was defeated for reelectlon In 1938. Even former Gov. WUUam A. 
Comstock, of hls own party, publicly turned against him. 

Before Governor MUrphy was out of office, he was appointed 
Attorney General of the United States by President Roosevelt. He 
entered into hls new duties shortly after January 1, 11^9. 

In Washington hls conduct of his new post has been spectacular. 
He convicted Democratic Boss Pendergast, of Kansas City; routed 
the corrupt Democratic politicians of Louisiana; indicted Moses 
Annenberg. Philadelphia publisher, for income-tax evasion; prose¬ 
cuted Federal Judge Martin Manton in New York for “selling jus¬ 
tice." He shook up the personnel of the Department of Justice, 
replacing many of the old political hacks with young men who were 
not afraid of |K>llticlans or political power. 


American Coalition 
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ADDRESS BY HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN, OF OREGON 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, a few days ago I delivered 
in this city, before the American Coalition, a brief address 
which reflects In a limited way my views on a subject which 
Is of lively Interest to many of our citizens. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the stenographer’s transcript of my speech 
IKlnted In the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Colby, Mr. Preeldent, feUow countrymen, what X have to say 
to you must be said extemporaneously and without previous prepara¬ 
tion. I did not know that I was to speak here today, but I am glad 
of the oj^rtunity. Ever since I have come out of the West and 
into the l^t. 1 have longed for the t^ortunlty to appear before an 
American audleiioe. [Applause.] Tune and again the lines 
have ooeurred to me: 

"Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

^Thls Is my own, my native land.* ** 

You will pardon nxe If I m a k e some reference to my own back- 
ground and present opportunltlee, because you do not know me, 
and neitlur does the kind gentleman who introduced me» nor he 
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wbo Invltad me htre. Perhaps when I get through you will regret 
you ever met me. 

On my mother's side 1 come from an old American family. She 
was a Htmtlngton, and the Huntingtons founded Norwich. Conn.. In 
1635 and fought through the American Revolution. On my father’s 
side, I am the son of an English Immigrant boy. I mention that 
because I am going to have something to say on Immigration. 

Both of my parents, but prior to their marriage, crossed the plains 
to Oregon In the covered wagons of 1862. and I Just want to give you 
a little bachgroimd because it has to do with the present philosophy 
of opportunity, or the lack of It, In this country. 

When Oregon pioneers with their covered *wagon8, facing and 
experiencing Indian attacks, came to the broad rivers, they didn’t 
stand by the river bank and begin to wear out their thumbs for a 
lift. There were no bridges but they got across the rivers. The 
faint-hearted turned back. When the Oregon pioneers came to the 
mountains and they found no roads over them they didn’t sit down 
and demand that Congress pass a law. They got over the mountains. 
And when they got In the gorge of that great Columbia River, that 
deep and Inhospitable gorge, in the late fall and early winter and 
the snowstorms came on and every head of livestock starved they 
didn’t go on relief. [Applause.] They went Into that densely 
timbered country, my own grandfather and his family, with not a 
head of livestock, winter coming on, made a clearing In the forest, 
built a log cabin, and did not have even salt to put on baked potatoes. 
They had no salt nor pepper, tea nor coffee nor sugar. They 
arched wheat to make a hot cereal drink long before anybody ever 
eard of Battle Creek, Mich. They did not claim to be under¬ 
privileged. They would have resented—and vigorously as an in¬ 
sult—any such term as applied to them. 

In crossing the plains they had thrown out of their wagons their 
bedsteads, their furniture, their dishes, everything that they had, 
except dried apples and beans and things of that kind, and a few 
crude fanning implements because oxen could not drag the heavily 
loaded wagons where there were no roads or bridges. 

The Oregon pioneers may have been destitute, but they were 
never poor. Do you get what I mean? (Applause.] They had 
character, self-reliance, and independence—they were genuine 
Americans—the * kind of Americans that made our country and 
upon whom we must now depend for Its preservation. By the 
observation of the orderly enforcement of law. by perseverance, 
truthfulness, self-reliance, and thrift, their clearings grew Into fine 
farms and their log cabins Into frame dwellings. 

I come on here to Washington with no previous experience In 
legislative work, but I have had 20 years of administrative experi¬ 
ence and have left behind me a record of doing more things with 
less money. [Applause.] It appalls me to see here the wasteful, 
useless extravagance resulting from what I think Is Incompetent 
admlntetratlon. And In this period of ever-mounting Federal def¬ 
icits. bear this In mind: No government In history ever survived 
bankruptcy, and If we lose our Government, we lose everything. 

I like the language that I learned In my schoolboy days, reported 
to have been used by John Smith who founded Jamestown, Va., In 
1607. and during that later time called the "starving time,’’ when 
he said, "He who will not work shall not eat." 

I like the words of Thomas Jefferson when he said, "If we are to 
be told from Washington when to sow and when to reap, we shall 
soon want bread.” 

1 also like his expression, "That country Is best governed which 
Is governed least." 

I like to read George Washington's Farewell Address as he 
stresses the wisdom of the avoidance of International alliances. 

I come on here as a Senator from Oregon and find mjrself a 
member of five very Important committees, some of which are 
very pertinent to the questions that this group. I understand. Is 
considering. I am a member of the Appropriations Committee. I 
am a member of the subcommittee on naval affairs of the Appro¬ 
priations Committee. I am a member of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, the Public Lands Committee, and I am also a member of 
the Immigration Committee. It seems to me I have a wonderful 
opportunity to serve the American people, and I have nothing left 
In life to do but to serve them. [Applause.] 

I have gone along and been a party to, and assume my share of 
responsibility for appropriating money and devising ways and 
means for America to become so strong In a military and naval 
sense that no nation or group of nations dare attack her, and 
then with all my heart and soul I want America to mind her own 
business. [Applause.] 

Every elected official or representative of the people In our 
Nation, from the i^esldent to the local town constable, must take 
an oath of office. In every one of those oaths Is the obligation and 
the promise to protect, defend, and support the American Consti¬ 
tution. When I have taken that oath (and I have taken it many 
times) I never have had any mental reservations. 

For what I am going to say from now on I probably will get 
hisses from some as well as applause from others, but I have 
lived my political life as a lone wolf. While I have received the 
nomination at times of both parties, I have always received the 
opposition of the organized politicians. In both parties. I am 
able to stand alone. 

When I took the oath to protect, defend, and support the Con¬ 
stitution, the obligation didn’t set forth from what particular 
kind or methods of attacks. I took It to mean from every kind 
of an attack I was to protect, defend, and support the Consti¬ 
tution. 
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It Is the avowed purpose of Communists to imdermln^‘ and 
overthrow our Constitutional Government; so that when out in 
my State one of the county courts removed Communists from the 
relief rolls and was forced to put them back on the relief rdlls by 
a representative of the executive branch of our Federal Govern¬ 
ment, 1 thought the Executive was violating his solemn oath to 
protect, defend, and support the American Constitution, because 
through one of his appointed representatives he was giving aid and 
comfort to its enemies. [Applause.] 

We need leadership In this coimtzy whose acts and deeds square 
with Its fair words. [Applause.] 

My distinguished colleague from Massachusetts, Senator Walsh, 
has told you more eloquently, and probably more forcibly, of the 
hazards of our foreign relationships than I can; but I want to call 
to your mind the immediate hazards of our domestic and Interior 
relationships. I believe If our Government Is to be overthrown 
It is to be overthrown from enemies within otir territory rather 
than by enemies from without. Our present foes are domestic 
foes, not foreign foes 

I have taken a great interest In the subject of immigration, In 
Its regtUatlon, and in the supervision of those aliens amongst us 
who need supervising. Up to now, my efforts have not resulted in 
anything constructive, and time is fleeting. I have requested re¬ 
peatedly other Members of the Congress, men who have been here 
longer than I, to permit me to join with them that we may co¬ 
operate together and bring out an Immigration bill and a bill 
governing the conduct of aliens in this country that would have 
the general and united support of all of m. All I have got so far 
along that line Is merely oral approval signifying that I have a 
grand idea. 1 have within the last 2 or 8 days made another 
attempt for concerted action which I hope will bear fruit. 

Now mind you, don’t ever forget the fact that my own father 
was an Immigrant and that I have no personal enmity to any 
such of good character, but when he took the oath of citizenship 
knder our Government but he had no mental reservations. He didn’t 
retain any tie to the land of his origin. He took that oath, as he 
did everything else in his life, sincerely and honestly, and lived 
according to it. 

And he raised an American family. [Applause.] 

We have had tremendous difficulties out In the West. Our 
leading Industry—lumber—the bread-and-butter activity of our 
population, has been paral 3 rzed. and out there we pay the highest 
wages that are paid In the world for labor. Yet an industry that 
had no quarrel with its men, or its men any quarrel with It, has 
been paralirzed and brought to its knees financially, and the 
workers have lost their chance to work and support themselves 
and their families. How and Because two conflicting groups 

of racketeers of honest labor—men who profit from exploiting 
labor, parasites on labor—were striving for the mastery to sell the 
labor of others. It has been a dreadful situation, and It has been 
directed out on our coast by aliens, and our Secretary of Labor 
has recently held some kind of a hearing and, as I Interpret the 
decision, has put the stamp of approval on those troublemaking 
aliens as if they were desirable citizens. 1 am opposed to that 
Idea and that decision with everything that is in me. | Applause.] 

I have a bill reported out of committee and now on the Senate 
Calendar, authorizing an investigation Into the conduct of the 
Immigration Bureau In the Department of Labor. I hope it may 
effect a thorough and far-reaching Investigation. [Applause.] I 
wish I could get the approval, when I appear before senatorial 
committees and before the Senate, that I can get when I appear 
before American audiences, for the Ideas that I am now expressing. 

Out on the coast we also look to Asia In our foreign relations as 
well as to Europe. We know the Chinese. The house servants In 
my father's home were Chinese boys. We know the Chinese to be 
a fine, peaceable, honest, faithful, loyal people. Those of \is who 
know the Chinese feel as sorry for them and have as deep a sym¬ 
pathy for their plight as anyone of any group can have for any of 
their group In Europe. China was a peaceful nation. It had done 
nothing offensive to anybody; minding their own business, getting 
along as best they could; and then In comes Japan without provo¬ 
cation and slaughters, malms, and destroys them. Think of the 
terrified, frightened little children, the women, the peaceful men 
of China. How dreadful their plight. 

But having that sympathy, I would not open our doors and per¬ 
mit the distressed people of China to swarm over here and settle 
In our country as permanent residents, and become American citi¬ 
zens. Neither will I open our doors to take In all of the distressed 
people of Europe. [Applause.] No man can serve two masters. I 
owe allegiance to my people—^the American people—and I have 
taken an obligation to support, defend, and protect the American 
Government, Regardless of how I may sympathize—and I do 
sympathize—^wlth the distressed people of Europe, I must take care 
of my own, and they now need taking care of. 

Therefore, In view of the trouble that aliens have made for us. 
In view of the fact that thousands and tens of thousands of Euro¬ 
peans are coming into this country annually regardless of quotas— 
they are coming here as visitors, losing themselves In our land 
even to the extent of changing their names—I want to stop all 
immigration, at least for an experimental period; at least until we 
apprc&ch a solution to our unemployment problems and our do¬ 
mestic administrative difficulties in financial matters and In law 
observance and maintenance of order and until we have estab¬ 
lished peace In industry. Then, perhaps If the experiment proves 
successful, the prohibition could be m^e per m a n e nt . 
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I want tbe govornoiMit of ttkls oomtrj to go book to Ite olty 
JmOIs, its oourthouaeft, Iti ototuhoUM, oisd ttB IlfttloxijKl Oipltol. 1 
objoot to tbo pvoirolling Umimmsetm, wad being told tram the bead- 
Quartera of racleeteeri of iioaeBt labor, from bhe cell* <tf Oom- 
xnunifita, and txom other onauthorlBed ptaoes of Oovemment What 
we, a* Anwfftoan eltlgen*, may and may not do. (ApplaoBe.] 

1 look back to tbe founder* tor guidance. Sapience is a wise 
master. I still am a dlaotpte of Benjamin FranfcUn and his Ideas 
of industry, thrift, eelf-rellanoe, trumfulness, and loyalty: and of 
Qeorge Washington and his determination not to accept a third 
term. {Laughter and applause.] 

To me the Constitution means liberty and freedom. Ify liberty 
cea ses where yours begins. Oh, I shall name those who ins|mre 
me: Washington, Jefferson, John Marshall, Andrew Jackson, and 
that almost Ood like man Abraham Lincoln; and Qrover Cleve¬ 
land, when he did not permit interference with the delivery of the 
United States mail. What a contrsst with what happened recently 
in ■ 

When 1 look back to these patriots and statesmen, my reverence 
lor tlie wisdom of those who founded this great Government of Ub- 
erty and freedom and opportunity, and those who have carried it 
on and perpetuated it for us. 1 say, with Kipling— 

^'Lord Ood of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget.** 

(Applause.] 
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OF 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


ADDRESS BY WALTER PERRY 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have Inserted in the Appendix of the Hrcord an 
address d^vered by Mr. Walter Pexry, bank commissioner for 
the State of Connecticut, to the Connecticut Bankers Asso¬ 
ciation at its midwinter banquet, held in New Haven, Coim., 
on January 25,1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Were 1 to choose a text this evenlxig, it would be found In the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel according to Matthew, in tbe twenty- 
first verse; **For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.*’ Now, we are led to beUeve that when St. Bfatthew wrote 
these Immortal words they were words of admonition not only to 
the men of his own time, but be was also looking far into the future, 
and in his mind’s e 3 re he saw the board of a mutual savings bank, 
a few members of which, although they proudly referred to tbe in¬ 
stitution as “our bank,” continued to keep their own money, if 
they had any. somewheie else. In ord er to correct this seemingly 
unethical situation 1 am strongly in favor of a deposit qualification 
for directors or trustees of savings baxUca. My reasons for ‘ipeaklng 
to you about it are these: 

This is a very unique gathering, since it is made up of the repre¬ 
sentatives of National banka and State banks and trust companies, 
while many of these representatives of both groups are also directors 
or trustees of savings banks. Although savings banks do not belong 
to this association, there are probably more savings-bank dlreotars 
or trustees here than ever gather at the meetings of the savings- 
banks association, such meetings usually being attended by cOloeri 
and by but few directors. 

8avh^ banks keep their checking accounts with the commercial 
banks, both State and National, and oocaslonaUy barrow from thmn. 
Ttueb departments of these banks deposit trust funds in savings 
banks. The stock of every commercial bank in the State Is on the 
legal list for savtngs hanks, so that to a considerable extent eavlngs 
banks are also your stockholders. Your interests are so interwoven 
with those of the savings banks that I feel sure 1 can count on 
your ioawmoe to help add a slight percentage to the number of 
those who live up to the already high standard of management eet 
by many banks. 

Dtrectors of most eoipotatlons ars xequlrod to hold qualtfytng 
shares of stock. The law requires this of both State and Nattonia 
banks. It seems to be a sound rule, and one of long standing, that 
the owners of a business who are stookboldBrs have a right to insist 
that a director shah have some stake In the enterprise wtiloh he 
serves, and also that the stock hokt e r s shall elect him. Boards of 
management are thus not only the chosen representattves of the 
owners, but also have a stake lUtang with the other owners. 

XT we allow that the ownw e of a smitusil savtngs bank are the 
people who have their money in It, sinoe tbeie ace no stookholdeta, 
jye must admit that the owners of this particular type of business 


have neither of the two usual prtvUeges, that of sSlectfon of man¬ 
agement, and that of requiring of management a etake In the 
busineBs. While at present tha law gives the depositor neither 
privUege, if he Is the owner in effect, X wieve he has a moral right 
to at least one of tibeee pitvtlegee, and future leghlatton may i^ve 
him both. 

Some claim that depos i t or s are not the owners. There are no 
stockholders, but there must be ownership somewhere and while 
we may not agree as to just What type of ownendilp to can it, there 
certainly Is ownership of soms type, though perhaps akin to a 
veeted interest in a trust fund. There Is very definite support for 
the ownership theory in the Watertown ease <81 Conn. 286), and 
there Is reference to the trust theory in the Windsor Looks ease <89 
Conn. 451). I believe, however, that there Is no support whatever 
to be found anywhere for the sometimes accepted theory that the 
depositors are nothing but the customers of a business owned by 
somebody else. 

Depositors in mutual savings banks are beginning to be articulate, 
and during the last three general assemblies they Introduced bills, 
some of which provided for tbe election of directors by depositors, 
and some for the appointment by some authority of at least some 
depositors as directors. Elections by depositors would be cumber¬ 
some and Impractical. A simple and effective way to remove the 
cause for this demand, is to provide that those who now elect the 
directors, elect only depositors for directors, and there you are. 
Depositors are then directors and directors are depositors. Whether 
depositors are owners or trust beneficiaries, they are vitally inter¬ 
ested In an Invested fund of some $800,000,000, and 1 believe they 
have the moral right to demand that the State which chartered 
these savings banks shall see to it that this fund is administered 
by the best management that law can provide. The management 
of the savings of a million depositors should be regarded as a public 
trust and never a private snap. A law which provides that every 
member of the managing board of a savings bank must qualify as 
a depositor of some spedfled minimum amount will not result in 
perfect management, but it will help, and it will remove a 
grievance. 

At present a self-perpetuating body of corporators meets only 
once a year and elects directors who, like themselves, may or may 
not have a dollar invested in the enterprise. At the time of the 
last General Assembly, little more than halt of the directors of 
savings banks had any depoelt at all. A deposit qualification would 
be some pledge of good faith and result In better management 
for some savings banks. Of course, there are many directors who 
would serve the savings banks, or any other institution, just as 
faithfully and with as much Interest, whether or not they had 
any financial stake in the business, but the stake I propose would 
insure the interest of any who might not be in that category. 

A national banker, very prominent In your association, told me 
some time ago that he did not agree with my proposal. He was. 
however, recently elected to a board of a savings bank and Imme¬ 
diately became a depositor. When t asked him why he did that 
he said, ‘T would not feel comfortable not to do so.” Perhaps, 
having for so long a time been under the influence of tbe comp¬ 
troller’s office and Governor Young’s office, he bad developed a 
yearning for those activities that are voluntary rather than manda¬ 
tory, but he certainly knew what was the right thing to do and 
he did It. 

In spite of inroads on earnings, we have been able by a reduc¬ 
tion In dividends to maintain surplus at approximately the same 
level as in better times so that the savings banks are now soimd, 
as sound as before although earning less. In order to continue to 
keep them sound, we want the best possible management and a 
management that has the full confidence of the public. If your 
name alone as a director gives the public confidence in the insti¬ 
tution you serve, the public will have an even greater coxifidence 
in the institution, and with reason, if it knows that your own 
money Is invested with that of other depositors. 

“For where your treasure Is, there win your heart be also.” 
And St. Matthew might have added—^but he didn’t, so IT do It 
for him— 

Let him that hath stewardship over the treasures of many 
people* subject his own treasure to the haaards of that steward¬ 
ship. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tweida 9 , Febnutrv 6,1949 


ADDBBSB BY BON. JOHN BAKII.TOH 

Ur. CASPER. Mr. President, I adc unsnlmous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix ol the Rbcoro an addrew on 
liberaUsm, delivered by John Hamilton of Kansas, chairman 
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Of ^6 Republican Kational Committee, at Westminster Col¬ 
lege, Fulton, Mo., January 30, 1040. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

We hear a great deal about llberaltoi today. In current political 
dleouMlon lew words are more frequently xised and few are less 
understood. It has become a popular catchword, a nebula of half- 
xmderstood Ideas, a smoke screen for designing propaganda of all 
sorts. In recent years this word “liberalism’’ has become almost a 
necessary badge for the holding of public office, although few who 
claim the label seem to know reaUy what it means. 

It seems to me eminently fitting then that in these halls of schol¬ 
arship and learning we pause brlefiy to inquire into the nature of 
real liberalism. Such inquiry, I believe, will disclose that much 
which passes among us today as liberalism is merely disguised sub¬ 
versive radicalism and a cloak for the schemes of crafty politicians 
who would substitute bureaucracy for our constitutional form of 
government, and economic regimentation for otir system of free 
American enterprise. 

Present-day liberalism flows from two distinct traditions in the 
eighteenth century. They are not easy to distinguish because they 
often express themselves In the same words. The first lays em¬ 
phasis on reason, on individual initiative, on freedom guaranteed by 
a bill of rights. It Is from this philosophy that real liberalism 
stems. 

The second liberal tradition that has come down to us had its 
origin in the emotionalism of Rousseau. It emphasizes enthusiasm, 
collective sovereignty, and, yes, even the uprising of the people. It 
Is this philosophy which has been perverted into the false liberal¬ 
ism of today which, like charity, is used to cover a multitude of sins. 

It was on the first of these traditions that the old English liberal¬ 
ism was based—the liberalism which we carried forward In this 
country for 160 years. In politics it found expression in the formal 
limiting of the powers of government by recognized respected con¬ 
stitutional checks and grants. 

The purpose of a constitution is first of all to compel the sov¬ 
ereign power to act only within the law. Instead of depending on 
the Government to make them decent, reasonable Englishmen 
sought to make the Government decent and so to respect the dig¬ 
nity and peace of the Individual, to assure men’s rights by seeing to 
It that everyone had legal remedies against usurpation. 

The great purpose was to prevent any organized group to rule 
by sheer brute force. Inevitable conflicts among men were to bo 
settled as matters of principle and reasoned law. Tills Is revealed, 
for Instance, In the whole tone of Burke’s speech on conciliation. 
The argiunent Is based on discussion of the rights guaranteed men 
under the constitution. “We conquer,’’ said Burke, “not by force 
but by our constitution.’’ Here is no rule or ruin temper of mind. 
Discussion here is not intellectual bullying or raucous demand, but 
a tolerant attempt at a meeting of minds. 

Thus, we may define real liberals as those who have learned to 
exercise self-restraint, to respect one another’s InUtpendence, to 
grant one another opportunity for self-development and personal 
responsibility. In other words, we have real liberalism when peo¬ 
ple on the whole are intelligent enough to create a social order 
In which both the Individual citizen and the Government mind 
their own business. 

The characteristics of the pseudo liberals are a passion for blind 
reform, an Impulse to crusading, and an attitude of intolerance. 
Without a cause and a creed their ego shrinks. Their wish to be 
important la rationalized as devotion to principle. Their lack of 
inner adjustment and their emotional instability they mistake for 
philosophic love of truth. 

Raymond Moley, In his book. After Seven Years, relates an anec¬ 
dote concerning President Roosevelt that aptly Illustrates this 
type of mind. 

The President told Moley that he wanted a “fighting speech” for 
his annual message In 1936. 

“Whom are you going to fight? And for what?” the astonished 
Moley asked. 

The President, Moley says, was vague about whom he wanted to 
fight or why. But he was very definitely of the opinion that fight 
he must. 

Liberals with such a mental outlook seldom attain Intellectual 
Independence; their life Is a series of conversions. The objects of 
their belief shift and change, but the act of believing remains the 
same. They accept their latest faith with the same infantile 
credulity and delusion of finality as their first. 

Their technique to bring about what has been called the more 
abimdant life Is to operate on man from without, manipulate his 
environment, regulate the conditions of his life. Never mind about 
Individual responsibility—such a term has no place In their vocabu¬ 
lary. Treat every man as an autoobiaton. Emancipate the masses 
by social machinery. 

So they talk glibly of liberalism. But the course they pursue 
clearly Indicates that they are little familiar with Hume and 
Voltaire. Indeed, from their mouthings one would hardly suspect 
that Hobbes, Milton, Montaigne, Rabelais, Locke, Gibbon, Shelley, 
John Stuart Mill, or even our own Emerson and James, had ever 
lived and made their priceless contributions to the cause of real 
liberalism* 

None has paid greater lip service to liberalism than Mr. Roose¬ 
velt and members of his administration. But if true liberalism 
be what I conceive it to be, let us apply the add test to the New 
Deal and Its works. 


Is it liberalism to demand that our essential liberties be handed 
over to boards of bureaucrats over which the people have no con¬ 
trol because they never eubmit themselves to the verdict Of a 
popular election? 

Is it liberalism to tax business enterprise to death and to shut off 
the free flow of Investment funds Into new enterprise? 

Nowhere in the world have enterprising young men with only 
meager capital had such opportunities to start in business as In 
the United States. 

Is it liberalism to take from them their surpltis earnings in 
the form of an imdlstributed-proflts tax and prevent them from 
plowing back these earnings into a growing enterprise? 

Is it liberalism to thus prevent the growth of small business? 
Is it liberalism to leave the small-business man so little profit 
that when slack periods come he has no funds to tide him over 
and must close up shop? 

Is It liberalism to use the prestige of the Federal Government 
to split organized labor wide open and embroil it in dvU war? 

The answers, I believe, are obvious. And I also believe that 
you will agree with me that true liberals, today as always, are 
those who are making a determined fight against the centralization 
of government powers in one man. ’True liberals would never vote 
for such relics of the reactiomuy periods In France and China as 
the New Deal schemes to restrict by compulsion indmtrlal and 
agricultural production and fix prices. True liberals favor en¬ 
forcement of the antitrust laws and not their suspension. 

True liberals would never vote for irresponsible fiscal measures 
and for monetary tinkering which chiefly benefit a few speculators 
at the expense of the industrious farmer and worker. True liberals 
today are fighting against domination of the labor movement by 
government bureaucrats. 

True liberals do not harbor In their party leaders who deny men 
their constitutional rights of free speech and assembly. 'True 
liberals cannot remain silently acquiescent when funds voted to 
relieve the distress of the unemployed are vised lor partisan 
political purposes. 

For a short period after entering the White House Mr. Roosevelt 
Indicated an understanding of true liberalism, lor he said that 
“too often In recent history liberal governments have been wrecked 
on rocks of loose fiscal policy.” What he then feared has happened, 
for today Mr. Roosevelt regards as a liberal anyone generous and 
liberal with other people’s money. 

So much for the liberalism of the New Deal. Now let us look 
at the attitude of the New Deal toward youth. The question has 
been raised in your series of discussions here as to whether student 
America should concern itself with politics. The answer is a short, 
sharp, decisive “yes.” For the students of America are young, 
ambitious, and self-reliant. ’They do not want government hand¬ 
outs, but a real opportunity to help themselves. 

And what hope does the New Deal hold out to them? Let me 
quote you what Aubrey Williams, head of the National Youth 
Administration, said in an address before the Council of Social 
Agencies of Buffalo, N. Y., In 1936. I quote: 

“Thousands of young men and women leaving our schools each 
year are destined never to become self-supporting and Independent 
in the sense that your and my generation were led to believe was 
our due. The supply of workers exceeds the demand. Man power 
Is a drug on the market. The productive forces of this country 
are glutted with brain and brawn which they cannot use. And 
what can't be utilized is simply laid aside to molder and decay.” 

Are you willing to be “laid aside to molder and dacay”? Ar& 
you willing to accept that philosophy of defeatism? Never; not If 
I know the spirit of the students and youth of the United States. 

A significant report was made recently by the American Youth 
Commission, a body of leading educators and Industrialists that 
inquired into the nature, extent, and causes of the problem of 
unemployed young men and women. 

The report stated that the rate of unempl 03 rment Is higher 
among youth between 20 and 24 than In any older age group, end 
that the rate of unemployment above the age of 66 Is not nearly 
as high as imder the age of 26. Tlie report also stated and I quote 
directly: 

“ • • • the number of farm boys who reach the age of 18 

each year Is more than twice as great as the number of farms 
that fall vacant. Opportunities * * * are reduced by the 
growing concentration of business and the diminution in the 
number of small bxislnesses. • * • iTie restrictive rules of 

trade unions and professional associations have limited * * * 

openings for beginners.” 

And the only answer the New Deal has—^the only answer it has 
ever had In its futile and costly attempt to solve the unemploy¬ 
ment problem—is the creation of more work projects. 

Is It really, as the report states, a growing concentration of 
business that compels us to throw young producers on the scrap 
heap before they have even begun to produce? If that Is so, 
should not some thought be given as to whether business should 
not be deconcentrated? 

Is It trvily the diminution of successful small businesses that Is 
to blame? Then how about working to restore small businesses? 
Are oqr prospective farmers really outnumbering the farms? 
Could Government policies curtailing crops and tending toward 
even larger farms have ansrthlng to do with It? Are the restrictive 
rules of trade unions a factor? Then should not some attention 
be given to modification of those rules? 

And while we’re about It, shouldn’t we get rid of every depressive 
rule and practice; every prloe-flklng, trade-barrlcadlng, production- 
thwarting, competition-stifling dodge that is hamstringing our 
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•oonomy? Hasn’t the time emne to etop feeding free men the 
dangeroue pap Uwt the way for a Nation to get rich la to <leetroy 
its wealth, reetrain its prodnotlon, and restrlot its Jot»? 

On April 13, 1380, Mr, Booeevelt made a speech in B alti mor e, 
addressed to the youth the Nation. What he said was little 
noted nor long rememhered. In view of the New Deal record 
alnoe that time, a rereading of that address today leaves the 
impression that its signlflcanoe lies not in what Mr. Boosevelt 
said hut In what he failed to say. 

It was in this address that Mr. Boosevelt said that **some 
people tell you that even with a completely restored prosperity 
there will be a vast permanent army of unemployed. I do not 
accept that.” Bow hollow that sounds in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
more recent utterances on the subject. 

And when In Baltimore Mr. Roosevelt discussed reemployment 
he failed to make mention of the obvious truth that if corpora- 
tons were not allowed to keep surpluses it would mean the cur¬ 
tailment of employment and the reduction of wages as soon as 
the Inevitable rainy day came. 

He did not say but well he might have that every young man 
and young woman coming out of college knows that there can be 
no Jobs unless business is making some profit. 

And he might also have well said that all young people know 
that if we do not enooinage Industry, if we pass legislation which 
hinders and stifies business, this will create more unemployment 
and, therefore, less opportunity for young people to get jobs. 

Yes, Mr. Roosevelt might well have said these things to the 
youth of America, because our young men and young women un¬ 
derstand conditions pretty well—^many of them better than the New 
Deal administration. 

’They understand that unless the finances of the Nation are put 
in order, it is the youth of America and the generation to come 
who will have to pay both direct and Indirect taxes to liquidate 
the already colossal and ever-growing Federal debt. 

Fresh from school, high school or college, our young men and 
women know that a business house cannot add employees tmless It 
can afford to pay them. They know that industry is as anxious 
to employ more workers as unemployed workers are anxious to 
get jobs. 

Waiting impatiently on the threshold of life, youth realized that 
its opportxmltieB can never rise iintil. with the overwhelming 
force of Its mllUons of new votee it removes extravagant and 
eiqpenmenting officials from high ofOce, lifts the weight of Gov¬ 
ernment interference from business, and permits a return to 
normal conditions, In which youth will find Its place. 

To a large extent there rests today on the shoulders of the 
youth of America the responsiblUtv of bringing America back from 
the ruinous Roosevelt experiments. In the hands of youth lie 
the ballots which can bring the change next November—a change 
which would mean restoration of youth’s opportunity and the 
deliverance of the Nation from 8 years of political and economic 
bondage. 

Democratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tnesdaps February 6,1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Rxcoao the address delivered 
yesterday by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee, at the meeting of the com¬ 
mittee at the Willard Hotel, In this city. 

There being no objection the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Once more we are gathered to formulate plans for a continuation 
of democratic government. This means that our procedure and 
our processes must be such as to prevent any interruption of the 
program which has kept our coiuitry at peace amid a world the 
countries of which are either actually at war or are trembling at 
the menace of war; a program that has restored business to a peak 
that has not been patidleled since the last Republican administra¬ 
tion led us into a depression that shook the foundations of the 
Whole American system. We must all shudder to contemplate the 
depth to which our failure to win the 1333 election would have 
plunged the country. 

The pern of those dark days was averted by the Boosevelt policies, 
and as a result of those polioies the United States continues to 
be the greatest nation in the world--great in Its wealth, great In 
Its power, and more important than all, great in the circumstance 
that our people are the envied of all w» earths iH we know 


about food rations and interference with the natural rights of free 
people is what We read In the teepatte of cozxdltlons abroad. 

The Democrats have accomplish all these things without the 
saorfflee of any of our cherfshed instltuttans. We continue to 
have freedom of speech, the freedom to worship as we pleiee, free¬ 
dom to develop individual enterprise, and freedom to enjoy the 
l»oceeds of our Industry. 

The mere fact that we have intensive polttlcal activity In this 
country Is In Itself the finest evidence that we are on the right 
track and going strong, ^ere else but on this oontlneiit is It 
possible today for an (Opposition party to flourish? Where else 
would any group or UuUmuai be permitted to assail the govern¬ 
ment. to question its motives, and to urge the people to strip It 
of power? In any other oountiT this would mean revolution. Here 
it means filling the air with radio clamor. flUlng the newspapers 
with critical editorials, and fining the Ookcxbbsxowax, Raooao with 
speeches for or against the administration. These things are 
IH'obably the healthiest manlfestaticm of the sturdiness of American 
principles and our greatest safeguard against the evils that beset 
the other great oommonwealths of the world. 

True, we have by no means solved all the problems. True, the 
job our party undertook 8 3 rear 8 ago has not been completed. Much 
remains to be done, and it is o\ir part to see to it that what remains 
to he done will be deme In orderly, democratic fashion. So I sd- 
dress you today not merely as the chairman of this committee, but 
as an American citizen, proud of the progress we have made and 
eager and anxious that there shall be no let-up in our efforts to 
preserve all our American liberties and to enhance the happiness 
of our people. 

Naturally, our poUtioal foes questlcm Democratic competence to 
meet the problems that still exist. They point to the vastness of 
our Federal debt. They emphasize the perils of an imbalanced 
Budget. They declaim against continuing imemployment and the 
size of the relief rolls. That is their right, and is perhaps the only 
method available to them to forward l^ir hope of regaining con¬ 
trol of the Government. They dare not permit the oomparlson of 
things as they are, compared with things as they were, when a dls- 



Of course we have a huge Federal debt; that is the price we paid 
for averting chaos. The situation Is comparable with that of a 
family stricken with a dreadful disease that goes into debt in order 
to save the patient. We have had a big debt before, and have 
worked out of it with no great distress. ’The Roosevelt Administra¬ 
tion did not Invent the deficit. We had 2 or 3 years of deficits 
under Mr. Hoover. The difference between those deficits and ours 
is that the Hoover deficits accomplished nothing, while the Rcxise- 
velt deficits fed and housed millions of people and gave business 
the backing which has enabled it to substitute dividends for 
assessments; to substitute soimd and secure banks for the toppling 
array which closed the doors of more than 6,000 national and State 
banks In the few years prior to the banking holiday, which was the 
first act of the Roosevelt Administration. 

I confess that I have no great apprehension as to the result of the 
forthcoming election. Until or unless the Republicans are able to 
formulate a better program to take the place of our program, I do 
not think there is any danger of the voters of the United States 
consenting to any interruption of the course that has brought us so 
far on the road to recovery. It has long been a political maxim 
that in a political campaign you cannot beat anybody with nobody. 
It is equ^y true that you oannot beat any program with no 
program. 

We have come through more than 7 years of an administration 
that has expended enormous sums with not a single scandal. It is 
quite possible—^in fact, it would have been a miracle if In our wide 
distribution of relief some fellow had not received a basket of 
groceries for which he was able to pay. But I think you will agree 
with me that it was better to have a limited amount of this petty 
chiseling rather than to have deserving and destitute people go 
hungry because some relief administrator was hardboiled or too 
busy to bother with such petty things. We have had no Teapot 
Dome scandals, no hundred thousand dollar bribes in a black 
satchel, pr anything of that sort to blemish our record as cus¬ 
todians of the country’s welfare. 

But while I express to you my sincere belief that our party la 
in a healthy condition and still has the warm affection and sup¬ 
port of the majority of our people, I must urge on you that we 
cannot afford to take any chances. The opposition is bitter and 
resourceful. It has at its command bottomless money bags to 
carry on Its campaign. The eminent gentlemen who possess the 
greatest wealth in thU country are hung^ for a return to the old 
conditions by which they dominated the (iovemment for their own 
advantage and profit. They wlU have dollars where we have dimes, 
to pay the normal expenses of the coming campaign. And long 
practice has made them experts in how to put their dollars around. 

Against a united Democracy our enemies are helpless. Between 
the two great parties are roughly 10,000,OCM) voters who will cast 
their ballots for the best ca n didates and the best program that Is 
offered. It must be our job to so conduct our campaign that those 
Independent voters will adhere to the allegiance they gave in 1338 
and 1338. Nothing would so tend to make them waver as the 
ipectaole of a shattered Demooratlo front. I look forward to a 
very active preconvention campaign, for there are many cazuU- 
datea, each with his devoted adherents. The greater the enthu- 
siaam that can be aroused for these varying candidacies, the 
greater the good to the Democratic Party, always provided that 
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the preconvention campaign does not become so bitter that the 
rlvaines will hold over beyond the period when our coming con¬ 
vention gives us a ticket. 

Officially the Democratic National Committee can, of course, take 
no part In the preliminary struggles. We all have, of course, our 
Individual preferences. But the guiding principle must always be 
that the Democratic National Committee Is for the candidates 
selected by the national convention, unqualifiedly, enthusiastically, 
mllltantly. 

Our function Is to see to It that our party workers have every 
encouragement. We did not win the other elections. Those were 
won by the party workers; by the men and women far down In 
the ranks who gave their time and all that was tn them to the 
maintenance of Democratic principles and to carry the message 
to the whole country that our candidates were the men best 
fitted and most eager to serve the public Interest. I have the 
deepest appreciation of the faithfulness with which you men and 
women have carried on. May I take this occasion also to thank 
the vice chairmen and women of this committee, Including sturdy, 
stalwart John Nance Garner, Vice President of the United States. 
Let these words of gratitude go to the State chairmen, the Btato 
committeemen, the county chairmen and the county committee¬ 
men, district captains and ward leaders, and that other multitude 
of good Democrats who, without title, labored so tirelessly In the 
past. I know that 1 do not appeal to all of these In vain when 
I ask them to take up the burden again and to work as hard and 
to strive as tirelessly in the coming election as they did in the 
past elections. 

Victory is again within our grasp. We can only lose If, through 
overconfidence, we neglect to do the things that we are able to do 
or to slight our Individual tasks with the Idea that somebody 
else Is sure to shoulder the burden. 

It seems to me that It Is the best political strategy to regard no 
battle as won until the ballots have been counted. 

In fact, as to the coming election, we shotild regard the size of 
our majority as only less Important than having any majority. 
The fight for popular government, which has been the mainspring 
of every Democratic campaign, is not over on election day. It 
must be our aim to make the assurance and the sustaining of 
democracy so plain that the lesson to our adversaries will not be 
lost sight of in the future. In no other way can we make certain 
of a long continuance of our party in power. We can and should 
demonstrate that regardless of candidates our determination is to 
give this country the best government that can be furnished. We 
must never lose sight of the principle that good government la 
good politics. We must realize that oxir term in office can last 
only so long as our administration meets the popular will and 
wins the popular approval. We are all good Democrats, of course, 
but we are loyal Americans first. 

Let me thank you again for your service to your party and your 
country. And now let’s get to work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OP FLORIDA 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Record a very Interesting address deliv¬ 
ered by the distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] 
on February 1. 1940, before the South Carolina Political 
Forum at the University of South Carolina at Columbia, s. C. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

Reaching from the tidewater of Virginia to the plains of Texas lies 
an area one-third of continental United States. This region forms 
a great crescent bounded on the east and south by the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, which meet at the southern tip of 
the Florida Peninsula, and on the north by the Ohio River and 
the Potomac. Traversed hy the great waterway of the Mississippi 
and Its tributaries, crowned by the Blue Ridge, the Great Smokies, 
and the Ozark Mountains, basking in the salubrious climate of 
the temperate and subtropic zones, endowed with an abundance 
and variety of natural resources and presenting every promise of 
potential bounty, are 13 great States comprising the South. 

Let us take* a quick look at a business-like inventory of that 
South. 

PopulaUpn: Estimated (1937) over 36,000,000; white, 71 p6rcent; 
native born, 07 B percent. 


Land: Total area, 562,000,000 acres, or between one*fourth and 
one-third of Natlon^s total. Soil types, three hundred odd; farms, 
2380,000. or nearly 40 percent of Nation’s total. 

Climate: Range, temperate to subtropical. Area with frostless 
growing season over 6 months; about 60 percent of Nation’s total. 
Area with 40 inches or more annual precipitation, two-thirds of 
Nation’s total. 

Forests (southeast) .* Commercial forest area, 198.000,000 acres, 
or about 40 percent of Nation’s total; saw timber area, 80 percent 
of Nation's total; virgin area, 15 percent of Nation’s total; hard¬ 
wood area, 78,000,000,000 board feet, or 43 percent of Nation’s total; 
softwood area, 121.000,000,000 board feet, or 6 percent of Nation’s 
total; southern yellow pine, 118,000300,000 board feet, or 98 percent 
of Nation’s total. 

Minerals: Soft coal reserves 5 percent of world’s total, 10 percent 
of Nation’s total; soft coal supply, 20 percent of Nation’s total; 
coal seams imtapped, 98 percent; iron ore, 10 percent of Nation’s 
1980 supply; phosphates, 98 percent of Nation’s production; petro¬ 
leum (including New Mexico and Arizona), more than 65 percent 
of Nation’s production: natural gas, more than 60 percent of Na¬ 
tion’s production; others available, limestone, granite, sandstone, 
basalt, slate, marble, copper, baiuclte, manganese, clay, lime, soap¬ 
stone, and barite. 

Power; Installed hydroelectric capacity, 27 percent of Nation's 
total; undeveloped hydroelectric capacity, 13 percent of Nation’s 
total. 

Wealth and Income: Tangible wealth (Southeast), $1,498 per 
capita. Bank resources: Highest Southeastern State, not over $275 
per capita: highest State in Nation. $1,850 per capita. Savings 
deposits: 7 Southeastern States, under $50 per capita; 6 Northeast¬ 
ern States, over $500 per capita. Average Income: The South, $314; 
the Nation. $604. 

Cotton and tobacco; Total anniud production range for cotton, 
12,600,000 to 17,000,000 bales; proportion of 1932-33 world consump¬ 
tion grown In South, 68.2 percent. Tobacco production (South¬ 
east), 1,600,000 pounds, or 85 percent of Nation’s total. 

Textiles, pig iron, and cigarettes (Southeast): Producing cotton 
spindles (1929), 68 percent of Nation’s total; counties with over 
100,000 spindles each, 66 of Nation’s 79; plg-lron production, 7 
percent of Nation's total; cigarettes, 84 percent of Nation’s total. 

Fish and game: Furs (1 State). 6,000.000 furs from. 20.000 trap¬ 
pers. Value of 1920 commercial fisheries: Southeast, $22,000,000; 
Nation, $104,000,000. 

Transportation; Railways (1931), Southeast: Main track, 62,433.48 
miles. Main track to 1,000 population: Southeast, 2.05 miles; Na¬ 
tion, 2.03 miles. Main track per 100 square miles: Southeast, 10.27 
miles; Nation, 8.22 miles. Locomotives, 11,205, or about one-fifth 
of Nation’s total; freight cars, 431,264, or about one-fifth of Na¬ 
tion’s total; passenger cars, 7,979, or about one-sixth of Nation’s 
total. 

Highways (1933), Southeast: State and local, approximately 666,- 
666. or 22.1 percent of Nation’s total; surfaced, 70,638, or 26.6 per¬ 
cent of Nation’s total. 

Other facilities: Mississippi and tributary river systems to other 
regions and to Gulf and Atlantic coasts; Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for seagoing vessels; major air lines serving each of the major 
cities. 

(Note. —^These data refer to the 13 Southern States of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, except where noted ’’Southeast,” omitting Oklahoma and 
Texas.) 

It might be added that this South is bordered by thousands of 
miles of coast line affording innumerable and excellent harbors for 
seagoing transportation, while the whole region is traversed by a 
generous portion of the Nation’s internal wawrways. 

Southern shores, rivers, streams, and lakes abound In shrimp, 
shad, oysters, clams, scallops, mullet, mackerel, sponge, trout, bass, 
bluefish, frogs, and turtle to the extent that the South supplies the 
Nation with more than a fifth of its total commercial fisheries’ 
products. A high authority states that the best fishing In the 
world Is found In the waters of the Gulf of Mexico off Florida. 

The South has almost half of the country's agrictiltural work¬ 
ers. It has four-fifths of the Nation’s female form workers. 

These are good things about the South in terms of physical 
assets. The richness of her culture, the nobility of her spirit, her 
ability to sacrifice and to suffer, the soaring reach of her idealism, 
the deep roots of her understanding, and her culture, are a world¬ 
wide tradition which shall in the future, as it has In the past, 
dignify and beautify the pages of history. 

Unfortunately there are some bad things about the South. 
Eleven of the twelve States with an annual per capita crop farm 
income of less than $200 are In the South. The average annual 
wage of southern Industrial workers is but two-thirds of that of 
the lnd\i8trlal workers In other parts of the country. The 12 
States In this country in which the average per capita wealth Is less 
than $2,000 are Southern States, and the figure for the thirteenth 
Southern State is only slightly over the amount. The South has 
been so unable to accumulate productive capital assets out of her 
spares Income that the average per capita income from dividends 
and Interest is but a fotnrth of that for the rest of the country. 
Taxable property In the South yields to State and local govern¬ 
ments but three-fifths as much revenue per person as that of the 
Nation, and southern Income yields per person are less than half 
as much Federal income-tax revenue as that of the Nation as a 
whole. 
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More tlian hall at the Nattan's imtorates are m tbe South. In 
the South only one cmt of atx school c^dren Is in high school, 
os compared with om out at foulr for the other perts at the ISatlon, 
end the combined endbennent of all southern colleges and uzdversi- 
tles Is less than that of two large northeastern schools. 

The South has to bear the soourge of malafla» typhoid, hook¬ 
worm, pellagra, venereal diseases, tuberculosis, and other etcknessea, 
which. If attacked with adequate means by medical science of 
today, could be eliminated or controlled. Malaria takes a toll at 
a third of southern laborers’ industrial productivity. Pallagra, the 
disease of malnutrition, is readily preventable, and yet afSlots 1 
southerner in 60. Perhaps half of the school children receive 
inadequate diets. Tuberculoels. rloketa, and anemia generally harass 
those Improperly and Insufficiently fed. 

Farms in the Bouth are small; 1 m 6 la less than 20 acres. 
Two-thirds of the Nation’s tenant fanners are In the South; and 
halt of the southern fanners are tenants. A small farm operated 
by a tenant farmer means that every available acre must be tilled; 
that little or no Ineentive exists tor conserving the land; and that 
cash crops receive an undue share of attention. Cotton, com, and 
tobacco continttaUy planted without cover crops, contour plow¬ 
ing, and other devleee for oonservlng and restoring the essential 
qualities of the soil, have wreaked havoc with land originally so 
fecund. Of the South's 100.CX)0,000 acres, or three-fifths of the 
Nation’s badly eroded soli, over 20,000,000 acres are ruined beyond 
recovery. This is the uncounted harvest of intertilled cotton, 
tobacco, and com. 

There are no moore deserving people In the world than southern 
fanners, yet only 1 farm In 20 has water piped to the house; only 
a third of the houses are protected from flies and mosqultoer, 1 
farm in 5 does not have a privy. According to modern housing 
standards, half of the farmhouses have been described as Inade¬ 
quate for human habitation. Of the 10 States In which the value 
of farm equipment is less than 9200 per farm, 0 are Southern 
States. 

The farmer has no monopoly on privation; the industrial worker 
lAiares his lot. Two out of five southern urban homes are sub¬ 
standard, with more than one-fourth ot these lacking sanitary 
plumbing. Before the effective date of the Pah Labor Standards 
Act in 1938, more than two-thhds of the southern textile mill 
workers received less than 37cents an hour while two-thirds of 
the northern mlUworkera received more. In spite of the very 
high standard of wages which prevails in certain cotton textile 
mills, which are highly to be commended Indeed, it is unfortu¬ 
nately true that, taking southern cotton textiles as a whole, re¬ 
ports to the Bttreau of Labor Statistics for November 1939 Indicate 
that there was still a difference In average hourly earnings of 7% 
cents between the North and the South. 

What I have said Is unpalataWe to us who are of and who love 
the South, but I have presented a sketch of our assets and lia- 
bUttieB. The facts and figures are not mine; they are gleanings 
from the thorough woric of scholarty people who have been per¬ 
mitted more time than 1 to make a survey of southern problems. 
This Is what has been variously called the Nation’s economic 
problem No. 1 and the Nation’s No. 1 opportunity, appellations 
which to me have seemed B 3 monymous. This Is the good and the 
bad which we must accept objectively in our efforts toward solving 
the problems before us. 

Let us look at some of the causes of these dark shadows across 
the picture of the South, Until the War between the States, this 
region was In many respects the richest section of the Nation. 
The devastation of the war itself and the subsequent reconstruc¬ 
tion cannot be estimated In terms of money. The accumulated 
capital represented by slaves alone has been estimated at 93,000,- 
000,000. This was wiped out together with other forms of capital. 
The whole “going concern” value of the Soxith was dissipated. 
The waste of cities pillaged and homes and factories burned, her 
^ung men killed and maimed, and women and children ravaged 
by disease and starvation left the South prostrate and at the 
mercy of a bitter and hostile North. Under these tremendous 
handicaps her efftnts to build herself anew Inevitably forced the 
South to place herself In hock to the remainder of the Nation. 

The passions and prejudices of the war are gone, but the eco¬ 
nomic burdens which were Its aftermath in the South are deeply 
entrenched and linger on to plague her people. 

Undoubtedly the fact that our economy had been built on slave 
labor and had to experience the shock of an adjustment to free 
labor, together with the hazards of weather, price, and markets 
growing out of the two-crop sjratem, have contributed immensely 
to much of our unhappiness. 

The southern farmer, forced to purchase his commodities In a 
protected market and sell his products In an unprotected world 
market, without adequate capital to finance his efforts or to enable 
him to choose to whom or where he shall sell, and paytog for the 
money he uses at exorbitant Interest, hks continually faced a 
oomblnation of economic forces which have kept his nose to the 
grindstone. 

Again a freight-rate structure had grown up in the Nation which 
to a large de^e Isolated the Bouth economically from the rest of 
the country. Such a system of rates put the South generally imder 
a SO-peroent disability In reaching the great market north of the 
Potomac and east of the M ississi pp i, and, naturally, limited the 
extent of the South’s competition, 

A low wage scale zKst only pulled down the South’s standard of 
living but it so reduced the South’s purchasing power that we have 
had no adequate market for what we produced. 


Moiwover, there has been a eontlnuouE draining of the SouthU 
resouicas and wealth into the poedtets of the great ficnnclal oentere 
of other sections of the oountiy. Not only were our foreets, 
and znlnerala-^ln fact, eseentlally everything we had of Nature’s 
ez^owment—being developed to the profit of absentee Investors, 
but our savings as well, poured In a steady stream Into insurance 
compan i es, investment bouses, banka^ and enterprises cff all kinds 
end character centered principally In the North. The North was 
the owner of the machines and the patents constituting the essen¬ 
tials of our mechanization and Industry, and to them went a steady 
tribute. Meanwhile the Federal Treasury poured out to citizens 
of the North billions of doUars la the form of pensions and busi¬ 
ness subsidies, while the South continued ai«iost ”a stranger in a 
strange land,” her status still almost that of a province, as she was 
after the Civil War, except only that her subjugation was economic 
and pouucal Instead of military. 

Standards of public education and public-health facilities for 
research and graduate education in the South, being lower than In 
other parts of the Nation, were an Incalculable drag upon our 
ability to progress and our advancement. Because of a combination 
of all of these conditions It Is not surprising that the Bouth has 
lost every year thousands of Its most alert and enterprising young 
men axxd women, whom It has trained and educated at painful 
expense, to devote their Increased productivity to a further dis¬ 
parity between the South and the North. 

What forces have been at work to improve our situation? For 
the first year after the Civil War the energies of the South were 
dedicated to a restoration of oiu* civil order, the preservation of 
the essentials of our civilization which war had shattered and all 
but destroyed. With matchless faith and courage we entered upon 
the lonely and hard struggle against odds which would have de¬ 
stroyed the faith of a less virile and determined people. By the 
end of two decades the South had thrown off the shackles of mili¬ 
tary force and dominion and regained Its political sovereignty. 
Again self-determining, Herculean were Its efforts to build a new 
edifice from the fragments of the old and the vital materials of 
new hope and new opportunity. 

But the new prosperity which came to the South In the wake of 
the great sales campaign of the South’s resources so efleotively 
launched and sustained by Henry W. Orady, and his colleagues, 
fattened only a few chosen spots in the South and almost as many 
out of the South. Nearly everywhere there was still abject poverty, 
the natural consequence of the shock of the war and the disrupted 
economic order of pre-Clvll War days. So the State and the iMal 
governments had little money for education, lees for pulflio health, 
and hardly any at all for public aid either to agriculture or to 
native indiistrlee. 

Moreover, a great part of the South’s ills grew out of the atti¬ 
tude and the policy of the Federal Government, kqA, ot course, the 
Federal Government for nearly two decades after the Civil War was 
the armed enemy of the South. Afterward those dominating this 
Government disdained the South’s problems unless they afforded an 
opportunity for exploitation of the South’s virgin resources. Hence, 
the local governments were not able to discharge their obligations, 
and the Federal Government was not interested. 

Though there has been a steadily Increasing tempo In the South’s 
progress, the last 6 years have seen a more ftindamental and sympa¬ 
thetic attack upon our real problecos than has ever been made. A 
glance only at these 6 years will show what a friendly Federal 
Government has done for the South. During the past 0 years 
the nonrepayable Federal expendltiires in Southern States amounted 
to 96,400,000,000. Repayable loans totaled 92,900,000,000. In addi¬ 
tion 9300,000,000,000 of F. H. A. home mortgages have been insured. 
These figiiree are exclusive of the activity of the United States 
Housing Authority In erecting low-rental housing units to replace 
the substandard dwellings that so many of our southern people are 
forced to inhabit. 

During this period the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
loaned 9700,000,000 to stabilize and increase credit of eouthern 
business. Some 9900,000.000 has been loaned farmers and livestock 
raisers in the South during the 6-year period by the Farm Credit 
Administration. These loans Included a quarter million long¬ 
term amortized loans on farm properties, 1,000,000 crop-produciiiu 
loans and one-half million loans to livestock growers. Also more 
than 75,000 loans were made for drought relief. Over 990.000,000 has 
been loaned to over 400,000 needy famines by the Farm Security 
Administration's Rural Rehabilitation Division and subsistence 
grants allowed by the agency amounted to 965,000,000 for the 
period. The Rural SSeetrlfloatlon Administration has loaned 
917.000,000 and provided 24,000 miles of electric lines to serve 90/)0O 
families. 

During this period the Publlo Works Administration made over 
9300,000,000 available to Southern States for a variety of public 
proj^ts including schools, waterworks systexns, sewers, jails, uni¬ 
versity buildings, libraries, hospitals, dtiiposal plants, auditorhuhs, 
recreation centers, fire houses, gymnasiums, bridges, and streets. 
Home owners who found their property about to be seized because 
of unfortunate personal financial troubles found relief through 
loans made by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which loaned 
948Q,000XK)0 to 200JQOO distressed home owners. The Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration insured 9213^000,000 for the building of new 
lea or for refinancing existing homes for 952,000 southern fam¬ 
ines, and Insured 980.000.000 loaned to 217,000 southern families 
for modernization and repair purposes. The Bureau of Publio 
Roads has spent 9410,000,000 in building more than 21^000 miles 
of aoutbem roads and In eliminating over 1,000 grade crossliigs. 
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The Agrleultiure Adjustment Administration has made 4,600,000 
crop-adjustment contracts amounting to $900,000,000 with south¬ 
ern farmers, to stabilise prices and allow them to change their 
crops from those that deplete the soil to those that Improve or 
conserve soil resources. The Important programs of soU-eroslon 
control, forest-flre protection, and reforestation have been aided 
tremendously by the expenditure of $32,000,000 in the southern 
region during the period by the Soil Conservation Service, which 
also operates several demonstration areas throughout the Southern 
States. 

With an expenditure of $570,000,000, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has provided admirable training to 686,000 enrollees in the 
South who during the 6-year period made great improvements in 
forest areas, through extensive conservation and reforestation. 

Relief expenditures have amounted to nearly a billion and a 
half dollars and in addition to giving jobs to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our needy and unemployed, have resulted in an impres¬ 
sive array of public improvements: roads, bridges, culverts, cmbs, 
schools, athletic fields, playgrounds, parks, tennis courts, golf 
courses, water supply, sewage systems, and Improvements made to 
thousands of such families. More intangible but worthy contri¬ 
butions to southern life have been made through projects for 
serving of hot lunches to needy school children, nurses to visit 
indigent homes, furnishing clothing made In the sewing rooms. 
Finally, there is the research and clerical work which has helped 
au many local governments in their work. 

The National Youth Administration has aided 93,000 southern 
students In providing adequate work for them to do so that they 
can earn their education. Fifty thousand youths who are out of 
school but need assistance have been helped by the N, Y. A. work 
projects. Another great humanitarian venture is the social-secu¬ 
rity program, which through State and local authorities has pro¬ 
vided aid in the South to 8,800 needy blind people. 410,000 aged 
persons, and 160.000 dependent children. The Federal expendi¬ 
tures for the program have amounted to $72,000,000 

The Corps of Engineers of the War Department has done 
$300,000,000 worth of river and harbor development and flood- 
control work in the South for this period. Even the angry flood- 
waters of the Mississippi have been successfully harnessed. 

The contribution of the Tennessee Valley Authority in reclaim¬ 
ing a great valley of the South cannot be measured in terms of 
money. It has provided a pattern of such magnitude that the 
history of the Nation will bo affected by it henceforward. 

The employment work of the United States Employment Service, 
the securing of bank depositors' savings through the insurance 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the extensive re¬ 
search work of the Department of Agriculture, the distribution of 
Eurplus commodities—all have made a peculiar contribution to the 
South’s rehabilitation. 

Late in the session of 1938 the Congress passed the wage-hour 
law. Many claimed to see In It the death knell of the South. 
Others of us saw that the South had to raise her wage scale to 
get a greater purchasing power, which In turn would lead at once 
to a better market for southern Industries and agriculture, and 
a hip her standard of living for the southern worker. We saw also 
an economy of the South’s native resources which had been 
squandered without conscience and without economic Justifica¬ 
tion, except by the use of sweated or underpaid labor. There was 
also the thought that the accelerated emergence of a skilled labor 
supply of strong and Intelligent people would attract industry 
requiring more skill and responsibility in the worker. In spite of 
the shock which always follows a fundamental change in economic 
conditions, and a number of defects in the law, which experience 
has revealed and are in process of adjustment, the satisfaction 
with the law has been far more general than was anticipated, and 
it is realized that the law was an Inevitable attribute of the times. 

The South has already gained from the Congress two major 
concessions as a result of the wage-hour law. The first is the 
provision in the transportation bill, which passed the Senate dur¬ 
ing last session, directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to take such steps and to enforce such rules and regulations as 
will abolish and prevent freight-rate discrimination against any 
section or region of the country. This provision is also In the 
House bill, and will undoubtedly become the law at the next 
session of the Congress. 

Here is one of the major obstacles to the South’s progress, which 
would otherwise have challenged our best efforts for years, swept 
away in a few months after the wage-hour law became effective. 

After these differentials are removed, the products of southern 
industry will be able to enter the great markets of the country 
without having to surmount a freight-rate structure which was, 
In effect, a tariff wall shutting out the South’s products. 

The second glaring discrimination against the South has been a 
W. P. A. security wage scale which gave the worker In the North 
or West much greater compensation than the southern worker 
for the same labor. The soxttherners who resisted a W. P. A. wage 
higher than the impoverishing prevailing wage are as much re¬ 
sponsible for this condition as uninterested outsiders. This dif¬ 
ferential we abolished in the Emergency Appropriation Act of 
1939 with the proviso that workers mtist be paid the same wages 
the country over for the same work, with a permissible allowanoe 
only for actual difference in cost of living. We know that If the 
same standard of living is maintained, the difference in living cost 
in different sections of the country Is hardly more than 6 percent. 
Thus, more millions of dollars will come to southern workers and 
southern merchants. 
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The passage of the wage-hour law has given the remainder of 
the country a new feeling about the South. Realizing that the 
South thus undertook new burdens, they have been willing to re«, 
Ueve it of many old discriminations and handicaps. 

The Conference on Economic Conditions in the South, sum¬ 
moned by the President, held In Washington in 1938 was the first 
time a President of the United States has so conspicuously and so 
conscientiously set in motion the machinery of government de¬ 
signedly to help to a new life a particular section of the country. 
No other President has been so close to the South, has had the 
same knowledge of Its problems and the same sympathy for our 
difficulties, as has President Roosevelt. 

In Congress a real fight is under way to meet another great need 
of the South—adequate capital and credit for business and business 
expansion. The South’s vast resources are notoriously owned and 
exploited by absentee ownership. The South did not have the 
money to develop these resources, and it has had to do what Henry 
W. Grady and southerners after the Civil War did—beg northern 
capital to ’’come over into Macedonia and help us.” Help came, 
but it stayed and took over the place generally. 

As a consequence, our transportation systems, our utilities, our 
mines and factories, are not ours. While our resources have been 
used up, and wealth from our Treasury has poured into the coffers 
of other sections, the South has gained little in either taxes or 
wages. With 28 percent of the population, our Investment banking 
facilities were less than 20 percent of those of the Nation. Big 
Investment bankers of the North were not Interested in our un¬ 
known Issues. Such Issfies were not proper subjects for houses 
which have a large overhead expense and have to sell quickly. 
Everywhere there has been an admitted demand for effective long¬ 
term credit to small- amd average-sized business. Impossible through 
the existing banking system, which by Its very nature can accom¬ 
modate only short-term commercial demands. 

Accordingly, hearings have been held, or are under way before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee and the Temporary 
National Economic Committee on the Mead bill, providing Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation insurance for bank loans to 
small business, and the Pepper bill, contemplating a system of 
regional banks with an adequate capital subscribed by the Gov¬ 
ernment initially, but open to subscription by the public. Such 
banka, governed by boards chosen Jointly by the President and 
private investors, would be reservoirs of capital and credit not 
drying up in bad times, and having available equity capital and 
investment capital, as well as both short- and long-term credit. 
The plan Includes also a system of Insurance for the funds em¬ 
ployed so that a large distribution of any loss may be had. Prom 
such facilities the alert and responsible businessmen of a section 
may develop the resources there, and their increment will go to 
enrich their communities and States, as well as themselves. 

Laboratories and experimental research in agriculture and in¬ 
dustry the Government has also established in the South. A vast 
new industry—the kraft-paper Industry, has, to a large degree, 
grown out of a forest-conservation program of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Florida and Mississippi have recently Joined Virginia In 
shipbuilding under the Maritime Commission contracts. Army 
and Navy air bases, alert eyes and arms of our Nation’s defease, 
and furnishing a permanent pay roll, dot the South. 

The greatest effort we have ever seen has been made by the 
Government to stabilize the income of farmers. Control programs, 
subject to the approval of the farmers themselves, have been set 
up, by which production and price have been relatively stabilized. 
Crop insurance against the hazards of weather and pests has been 
provided for the wheat crop; a recent Senate bill etxended It to 
cotton. Soon It shall assure the producers of all major crops, and 
the gamble, which the farmer could never afford, will have been 
largely removed. 

A vast program for Federal aid to public education, which will 
have the effect of equalizing the educational opportunity of the 
children of the South with the offspring of the North, is upon the 
Senate calendar with a favorable report from the Senate Educa¬ 
tion and Labor Committee. 

Also upon the Senate calendar, with a favorable committee 
report, Is a bill for Federal aid to the States in affording required 
training in the public schools for physically handicapped children, 
and for children in the tender, but important kindergarten stage. 

Last year the Congress vastly Increased the funds available for 
vocational education. 

The Wagner bill, providing for Federal aid to the States In fur¬ 
nishing better health facilities, will give the South means for health 
work which now is so pathetically needed. Recently the Congress, 
with larger annual appropriations, laimched a great attack on cancer 
and venereal diseases. New funds for research In the virus diseases 
are about to be voted to the Public Health Service. 

Here, then, are only a few of the Instances in which the Nation, 
through the effective Instrumentality of Its Government, is under¬ 
taking a program which reaches down to the very roots of our 
problems. Gone is the old enmity and the ancient indifference, 
and in their place in the White House, in Congress, in the bureaus 
there are men and women who are zealous to be helpful to the 
South, to make things better with us. 

What is the South’s future? Are we to remain an agricultural 
economy, or shall we forsake our ancient role and embrace the new 
industrialism? Or shall we, perchance, be the favored region where 
a proper balance between the two may be struck? Shall those who 
locate Industry hereafter take Into consideration the opportunities 
wlxlch a certain locality offers lor living as well as for working? To 
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What axtent ahmll am iNitHble climate with a long 
where the laborer oanimt Cftilj hftee a home but a garden 
the eetabllahment at a factory? Axe we about to loee ootton ae our 
great crop to other ticmixtxlee hairing lower labor etandards or to 
•nbetltutee? Or ahall we meet lower ooste by leae ootton prodno- 
tlon or by maeblnery dlqplaolng manpower? Zf we do loee ootton, 
what ahaU talce tta plaoe? How ahall we accommodate the mllllone 
of nnahilled labor now engaged in ootton produetlon to an abrupt 
change If It should ooour? Shall we go in for subsiatence farmlzig 
and the earadue be to the farm for food and shelter? If so, what 
shall be the cash crop? Shall we turn to home manufacturing 
again, or to decentraltaed industry, where small units shaU be dle- 
trihuted over the countryside? Due to our proximity to Central 
and South American coxmtries, shall we In the deep South be great 
assembly centers for Amoican production, where raw material from 
thoee countries and the factory shall meet? What changes shall 
research and discovery make in the South In the next quarter of a 
century? 

There are many who think the South, with the prospective loee 
of her cotton crop and the general plight of agrlmilture, has a 
somber future. Others wonder If, as has happened before, her mis¬ 
fortunes may not be her greatest opportunity. With her vast nat¬ 
ural resources of increasing use with the lU'ogress of science, with 
her climate and living advantages, the strength and genius of her 
people, and the rewards of profit, health, and pleasure which await 
those who come to blend their destiny with ours, no plaoe in the 
world has an assured future more inviting than the South. In 
many of our hearts hope is hardly ahead uf faith that the South is 
destined to be the cradle of the best that oivillaation can produce. 
We believe that here sturdy men and women may learn to live 
not too hurriedly but intelligently and well, properly balancing 
their work: gain something of equilibrium in their economy and 
in their lives. 

In the last analysis, what the South Shall be. her people, and 
not her resources, or her climate, will determine. What shall be 
the attitude of the South's people to her profalemB toward other 
people, toward the Nation; and the Nation's government? There 
may be some who dream of some glorifled isolation for the South. 
Only the l^lnd can feel such detachment, or the unthinking desire 
It. Most of us will zealiiie that we cannot, If we would, sur¬ 
mount our difficulties alone. We cannot free ourselves from age- 
cia disortmlnations and injustioes by our own remonstrance alone, 
or with only local instrumentalities. In short, we are of and a 
part of this great, throbbing Nation. We must go along with it. 
We must help It solve its problems and see that It aids with ours. 
If we pull back we shall be dragged along anyway. If we go along 
joyfully and bear our share, we shall enter into the councils of 
the common course and have our just rewards. 

One thing must be clear. We were bom to be leaders, not fol¬ 
lowers or pouters with our lips stuck out. We led this continent 
in a Dedlaration of Independence at Mecklenberg. We led in the 
War of Independence, and for decades we led the procession of 
the Nation's noblest men across the stage of our national life. 
We led the trek of virile men and brave women who made the 
West and remade America. Only when we lost our consciousness 
of identity with the Nation did we cease to lead and our vision 
fail. Again we led the Nation to a new sense of right in the 
eighties and nineties, and set In motion a train of ideas and a 
sense of social justice which have swept on down through WHUam 
Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
tradition of the South is positive, not negative. Its men have 
dreamed but they wrought their dreams into throbbing truth and 
vital fact. 

There are yet myriad wrongs to be righted. From generation to 
generation honest and diligent men still bear the galling yoke of 
economic slavery. Callous wealth still indifferent and conceited 
yet sees the neglected babe sobbing beside the mother, dead ahead 
of her time, and preventable disease taking its barbaric tolL Na¬ 
ture's rich jewels are swept up by the powerful, and hoarded from 
the hungry sight of the confused and Impotent masses. Millions 
needlessly suffer "the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" 
molded by human and not divine hands. 

There are great dreams to be dreamed, and mighty works to be 
done In our South, In our great country, in this troubled world. 
These great things cannot be done by those who sit beside the road. 
The South is ready to march as she always, in her heart, has been. 
Let her speak In this troubled today in the same stirring words of 
determination to go through with the program now under way, 
which one of her great Georgia aoxa uttered when she was leading 
another crusade. 

S^id he: 

"Today there stands waiting in the South and West as grand an 
army as every brought pride to a warrior. It only needs leaders 
bold and true. Leadnrs who can't be bought, or duped, or buUieC 
Leaders who, knowing what the enemy Is, will dash straight against 
it and take no rest and make no terms until the enemy is routed. 
Leaders who do not stand aside and shirk dangers and avoid re- 
QSiblUtles, but who will dash to the front: who by example will 
* doubt and remove hesitation and who by their courage will 
win the right to say, 'let the bravest follow me.' 

"Given leaders like that, there can be no retreat. We know what 
we want: let ue take nothing else. With this resolution strictly 
adhered to, we draw all our enkglee to a locus « « * any othor 
policy txreeds dlvlstoos, factions, malcontents. Our energies will be 
ioattered. • • • 


Zantered this refcnn movement I meant busineei. 

'The pcmle Who tfeetod me meant bushiMB. I mean tl yet. 00 
do they. Wo never meant to carry the movemmit a trifling dietanoe 
and then etqp. Wb meant to go clear through or die trying. We 
mean It yet." 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROBINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1^40 


ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. HUGH A. DRUM 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed In the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress by lit. Qen. Hugh A. Drum, commanding the First Army 
and the Second Corps Area, on the occasion of the award of 
a distinguished-service medal by the American Defense So¬ 
ciety at a banquet at the Hotel Commodore, December 15, 
IS39. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Ricord, as follows: 

Twenty-four years ago the founders of srour society pledged them¬ 
selves to maintain a policy of "peace through preparedness." 
Through the long years which have intervened, our gnat Nation 
has watched the world turn away from the peaceful pursuits and 
become engaged in conflict. As these unhappy events have come 
to plague us, the United States has eagerly sought to solve not 
only our own problems but, through sympathetic cooperation with 
our neighbors, to seek solutions for our common problems. Despite 
these efforts, we And that war remains a pa^unount issue in many 
parts of the world. It is not my desire to speak of conditions in 
any part of the world other than our own. It would be Idle to 
deny that we are unaffected by happenings on other ahores. Conse¬ 
quently, it is important that we consider in detail our own house¬ 
hold and how we may best avoid the miseries we see in other lands. 

What is our own ability to maintain your policy and our Govern¬ 
ment's policy of "peace through preparedness"? Are we prepared 
to insure such peace as will guarantee to all our dtlaens life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? You will recall that in 
1930 the CoDgreaB oi the United States established a law outlining 
the framework of oxtx national-defense policy. 

Our national war experiences indicate a consistent aversion on the 
part of our people to a sound preparedness policy. The old mili¬ 
tarism of mother countries and financial burdens caused them to 
shun a practical solution. Our people seem to have preferred to 
risk national ruin—to pay unoaUed-for expense in lives and 
finances—than to have faced this national problem with a realistio 
approach. History shows that we have followed a vicious cycle-^ 
first, hasty defense, irrespective of costs or sacrifices; second, war 
luceeas without thought at lives needlessly sacrificed and financial 
burdens; third, a rush back to the old state of defenselessnesa, 
exposing the next generation to a worse fate. 

As a result of our World War preparedness, we had 30 years ago 
the strongest defense establishment our Nation had ever known—^in 
fact, the strongest in the world. Some 4,000,000 men had been 
under training, our navy was unsurpassed, and we had secured or 
produced adequate arms and supplies for such a force. During the 
demohUization of these forces, and after prolonged study. Congress 
enunciated a defense program to meet our peacetime pre p aredn es s 
needs. 

In its act of 1920 the Nation adopted for the first time a defense 
policy parallel to that enunciated by Washington and translated 
the objectives into an army at some 300,000 Regulars, 486,000 Na¬ 
tional Guard, with an indefinite number at Organized Reserve offi- 
eers and enlisted men, and stocks of arms, munitions, and supplies 
for an army of not leas than 1,000,000 men, as well as a system for 
mobilization of our industries. 

Whet has become of this policy in the last 30 years? It has re¬ 
mained on the statute books with only minor changes, but have 
we kept it implemented, active, and healthy, or has it loUowsd 
the course of many other of our good defense intentions? Three 
great influenoee ai^eared shortly after its adoption and ptactloaUy 
made it noneffeotlve: 

Flxst. The slogan "war to end war" and all the associated hope¬ 
ful, theoretical, psychological, spiritual views come into play. wS 
had made the "world safe for democracy," and the next st^ was for 
our Nation to lead the world in disarmament; we Should lead the 
way and be an example. We scrapped the siqieriority of our fleet 
and reduced our army. It wee a great experiment and too bad 
that our c<moeption was not followed in the resS of the world. Our 
faith and intentions were honest but hardly praotioal in view at 
the world situation of today. 
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Btcozui. “Economy,** **reduoe the war debt,*' became a laudable 
political appeal, accepted by our people In principle,, but the mam 
application was tied into the theory of **peace by disarmament** 
and being an example to the rest of the vrotUX —so that the main 
economies were applied to our naval and army forces. The policy 
of 1930 was forgotten, and our great defense power of that time 
was allowed to slide unobserved, so that by 1930 we stood seven¬ 
teenth in armed military strength of the nations of the world. 

Third. Old age and obsolescence and depletion of stocks came 
upon our trained manpower and arms, mtmltions, and equipment. 
In the 30 years since the World War the fine men trained therefor 
became too old and much of our organization antiqtiated. In these 
years our reserve supplies were used up or deteriorated as funds 
were not available to replace or renovate them. Then again, mod¬ 
ern improvement in military weapons paralleled similar advances In 
civil life. Think of the mechanical advances In your lines in these 
20 years—transportation, motors, aviation, communications, busi¬ 
ness machines, etc.—and add to these the developments in spe¬ 
cialized military weapons—airplanes, tanks, antiaircraft artillery, 
CGonmunlcatlons, etc. 

These considerations, at well as the lack of governmental sup¬ 
port, not only depleted our vast assets of 1920 but reduced our 
standing defense forces In many ways to less than we had had 
before the World War, and, such as they were, they were far from 
being modern. This is a brief picture of the history of our de¬ 
fensive forces since the World War. As in the past, we are now 
rushing with all the weakness associated with such a hasty 
approach to overcome these existing deficiencies. 

The crisis in Asia and the turmoil in Europe a few years ago. and 
the war today have fortunately had their repercussions on our 
people. The fallacy of neglecting Washington’s advice has grad¬ 
ually gained ground. Our present administration sensed the situa¬ 
tion some time ago and is striving to recuperate some of our losses 
and to revitalize and modernize the whole system. Our past neglect 
has now “come home to roost.” Lack of funds In the past years 
must now be compensated for by extraordinary appropriations if 
we are to catch up. Bear In mind that modern arms—aviation, 
tanks, motors, anti-aircraft, and anti-tank weapons—cost far more 
In funds, and, more to the point. In trained manpower to operate 
and maintain them. An airplane In the air requires about 16 men 
to produce and maintain It. a field gun about 8, and a tank about 
10 men. One mechanized brigade costs about $100 per mile of 
travel, not counting the pay and maintenance of its personnel. 

These new financial problems are complicated by the increased 
difficulties of organizing and training forces to use efficiently the 
modem weapons of defense. The day of the “minutemen” and 
the “making of a soldier in 10 days” has passed. The system of 
scattering oiir army in small posts In 48 States without adequate 
training facilities must be discarded. The great mass of an army 
must be skilled mechanics—the Infantryman must combine in¬ 
dividual initiative and field craftsmanship with skill in operating 
the new mechanical weapons. The Junior officers as well as the 
higher leaders must learn the characteristics of all weapons and 
know how to team those in the air and on the ground to secure 
decisive results In a battle crisis. These ends are difficult to secure. 
Without such efficiency modern arms and weapons are valueless. 
Consequently, forces trained In the practical employment of 
modern weapons is a prerequisite and one that cannot be secured 
without long individual and group training and the facilities 
essential therefor. 

The War Department has been well aware of all of these 
several deficiencies which I have briefly enumerated here. Its 
plans look to the future and are, of course, dependent upon re¬ 
ceipt of appropriations from the Congress. However, we must 
bear In mind the time required to produce airplanes, arms, and 
other munitions. With the funds now available little of the 
modem equipment contemplated thereby can be made available 
in less than a year, and in many cases it will take 2 years. 
Then again, even though all the modern equipment required were 
available today, our army would still face a difficult task. There 
must be men available to put this equipment to use, and that 
problem requires long and painstaking care to see that individuals 
are well trained, well led, and well organized for the duties facing 
a modem army. This essential difficulty has, in a small way, 
been brought to the attention of the American public during 
the series of army maneuvers held this year. These maneuvers, 
particularly the recent maneuver In August in the vicinity of 
Plattsburg, N. Y., clearly Indicates that in numbers of men, 
amount of equipment, and in organization and training, all 
components of our army require attention. To my mind, the 
outstanding characteristics of these maneuvers was the clear indi¬ 
cation that the spirit and willingness of all the officers and men 
exists as high today as it ever has in our Nation. With 
that spirit and willingness, so clearly evident. It is essential that 
these men be provided with adequate equipment and opportunity 
to train for the tasks our Nation may require them to perform. 
I cannot emphasize too stroxigly that throughout every part of 
the ftegular Army and the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves this same spirit to face every task tinfllnchingly exists 
In all the officers and men. And I emphasize with equal force 
that It is the duty of every citizen and of our Government to see 
to It promptly that these men are provided with the essential 
tools they need to do their work and greater opportunity to learn 
how to use them efficiently. 
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We are all aware that In the field of political philosophy today, 
force remains an essential factor. We are equally aware that if 
we as citizens are to enjoy the rights and privileges of our sooi^, 
then we must cheerfully accept the obligations that accompany 
them* 

The Blight of Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


ARTICLES BY COLE E. MORGAN 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Record four very able 
articles written by Mr. Cole E. Morgan and published In the 
New York Joumal-American under the caption “The Blight of 
Bureaucracy.** 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

Washington, January 2. — One of every seven persons employed or 
engaged in business in the United States draws a Government pay 
check every week, every month, or twice each month. 

Of the $63,993,000,000 total national income earned by the 46,500,- 
000 gainfully employed workers and producers of the Nation in the 
calendar year 1938, $7,926,000,000 was received in the form of salary 
or wages from some Government disbursing office by 6,902,000 men 
and women enrolled on some public pay roster. 

This means that of each 100 workers or producers, 15, or prac¬ 
tically one-seventh, were getting their pay from some agency of 
Government, Federal, State, county, municipal, township, or other 
subdivision. 

Of each $100 of Income earned by all the people, these public pay 
rollers received $12.36—12.36 percent—virtually one-eighth of the 
total. 

Six Income producers, engaged In privately operated commercial, 
Industrial, agricultural, and professional activities, earned the 
income. 

They provided the taxes therefrom to pay off one of those for¬ 
tunate enough to have a public office or a public Job. 

The 38,598,000 private income earners received $56,067,000,000, or 
an average of $1,462 each, for the year. The 6,902,000 public pay 
rollers received $7,926,000, or $1,148 each, on an average. 

But 2,996,000 of the 6,902,000 receiving public pay and constitut¬ 
ing 43.6 percent of the group drew only $2,100,000,000, an average 
of $701 a year each. 

The other 3,906,000, or 56.6 percent, got $5,826,000,000, an average 
of $1,492 each. This is more than double that of the low-pay 
group and $40 a year more than the 38,598,000 private income 
earners averaged. 

The $701-a-year-average men and women were employed on 
depression-made emergency Jobs at subsistence wages as an alterna¬ 
tive to a direct-relief dole. 

Yet they were working. 

The $l,492-a-year-average folk were In regular governmental 
empl 03 nnent, though hundreds of thousands of them Were in 
positions created In the last 7 years under the cloak of emergency. 

The foregoing facts and figures are derived from official Federal 
Government sources—after painstaking research, study, and an¬ 
alysis. If anything, they ere ultra-conservative. 

These facts and figures mean that every one of the close to 
40,000,000 of income earners engaged In private endeavor in the 
United States last year contributed. In direct or Indirect taxes, on 
the average of $17 a month to support some governmental Job¬ 
holder. 

This was apart from what they also provided to carry on the 
multifarlotis operations of government from the rural civil dis¬ 
trict and township up to the mammoth national and Interna¬ 
tional ramifications of Federal administration. 

The Federal Government alone In 1938 spent ... in round fig¬ 
ures . . . $8,000,000,000. . . . This was one-eighth of the entire 
$64,000,000,000 total national income that year. 

Half of this eight billions ... or four billions . . . went out In 
the form of wage . . . and salary . . . checks ... to Federal Job 
holders, 

Practically another four billions . . . went in wages . . . and 
salaries ... to Job holders of State governments , . . and their 
poUtidal subdivisions. 

.Thus the Job holders* pay rolls . . . consumed one-eighth of the 
national income. 
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Th« FMaral tiitd . . . v<i» MiHltMO^aM . . . aiMt fln« nt tba 
Bliitt«s ... and tlMlr aMhdtamoMiii . , •MtS.iatMO....- feveak- 
ing down the flgam <& dakwH ; . . 8MM4MW pataoaa .. ..ittwaged 
lA private baMneM aiMl Uutmrtr y .. . wgtM ~ . • 

while 6.002,000 peraoiu received . . . 67,626,000,000 . . . U ioMn^ 
niBZital pay <^bablcs* - 

The stalMolaaa « , . la<Auiie thli $74^.000.000 ... of 

g ubUc iMty-roU ainisizigs ... as paart of the $63,090,000,000 national 
icoma. 

NaoaasarUy tt lifid to come oat of tax rerentraa tevled ... on 
the returns ... of private busmaoi. 

It (Udn't Just come out of the air . . . though it would appear 
• . . some governmental spendefs have that idea. 

Here is the govemmantal Job holders' breah*down: 


Qovermxifiat 

Employees 

Payroll 

Wage 

average 

’Vftdftrftl_ . - _ _ __ _, 

1,187,814 
476,988 
809,801 
721.911 

1. 210,946 
2.9e8,7W 

$1,931,949,000 
616,056,000 
410,948,000 
1.204,266,000 
1,653,454,000 
2,100,000,000 

$1,626 

Sf.fitea_ _ 

1,294 

1,366 

1,668 

1,365 

701 

Counties___-... 

Munlcli^.-. 

Piihlif* KdiiCAtion_ __ _ _ _ 

WorkRAUcf__ _ 

Totri__ _ 

6,901,962 

7,925,678,000 

^ l,M8 



The work-relief category covers oxdy wages . . . paid to w ork es a 
... on Work Projects Administration-operated i^ecti . . . anC 
enroUees . . . and military detalis ... in the Civilian Conaervatton 
Corps. 

With 38.598,000 private busineea e ar ner s . . . providing the 
025,673,000 ... of tax money to pay the wages . . . and ealahes 
... of the 6,901,962 governmental jiAbolders-rthe average cost $o 
each private earner . . . waa $206 for the year. 

This, divided by 12. makes $17 a month . .« aa the IndlvIdiiiK 
contrlbutlQn to the pay-cou army. 


McncLS n 

WssKimivOMr, January 3.—Public education ... Is one of UnA 
major aotlettles of government ... in the United States tOChiy 
. and probatdy the most inu’ortant and valuable ... to ttm 
fle a# a whole. 

tht year 19B8 various governmental agencies . . . fram 
the Pfderal Qovemment . . . down to the local school district 
. . . Impended $1,659,4644»00 in salaries ... to l,210,04i6 teaohCKs 
. . .^ihd others in the Kation's public school and colleis system. 

averaged $1 j65 salary 


school and college employsea 
eHiib ... for the year. 

Hlndergarbi$i--~p]lmary~^ grade school teachers—everaged 
asmmd $i.<w . . . high-sohool faculty members around $ 14»00 
. . . and ooUegs and univeraity instructors around $2,000. 

These figures are the estimates . . . ctf the Offloe of ttduoatlon 
... of the Department of the Interior. 

Specific flgines for the 1986-^ public echoed year . . . show: 

That STORMS elementary and hlsh^school teachers . . . reoeived 
$l,146.400»00a ... an average of $1«8^ 

That 19,118 administrative officers . . . received $67,436,271 . . • 
an average of $6,637* 

That 39JI70 supervisory and maintenance w o rk ers . . . received 
... an averafipe of $24161. 

Thus . . . 919,651 public school personnel ... In tlia$ year . . . 
rseefved fl474,a(M,9i8 ... an average of $1687 ... which is 
$22 mom . . . than the 1988 average. 

Money spent for education . . . does not go to Waste ... as 
history well proves in the Intellectual advance . . . mud the de- 
cltne of nittsraey ... in the country in the last half-century. 

If all tax moneys were spent as judioiously ... as are thOSt 
invested in edtxcatlon ... the taxpayer wocUd have little ... if 
whiefa to complain. 

So, to be fair to the cause of eduoatiem, funds eiqiwnded tn ttnsl 
field . . . cannot be treated in the same Ug^t ... as those for 
other governmental operations. 

Deducting the $1,658,454,000 . . . paid to the 1610,946 em¬ 
ployees ... on the public educatlofnal pay inils--th 0 re remain 
2664414 governmental employees . . . dnmiliv 11(808.118,000 tn 
198$ ... an average of $1,616 each. 

Tuemg the educators out . . . jumps the avsnigs $||l better a 
year . . . better than $2 a week ... for jobs tm ais mientialiy 
pdittoal. 

Iieast poutical ... of any branch cf government * •« is the 
judiciary, 

The Federal judloi$l system's personnel In 1988 . . « numbered 
2 i 271 persons. . . . These 2671 psmons, Inoliiitiig 1.880 hoMiog ott» 
eial status and 411 in minor cwiiMitlei reeMfed $Mi8609 ... an 
asarags of $8601 each In 19964 

The legislative organisation of the Federal Government . • the 
Gongrew and its eiis Cf aadstants « .. that year sinlNnoiill 4186 
psreons. 

The legislative pay roU . . . incMhli $6461,000 . . . for Silaslsi 
ef 96 Senators and 486 BspcemtiiiilWii $10 ,0 09 a year 
totaled $18,185,000. 

The average . . . was $2402* 


tftie Federal laghH atl iw md fudleMI pemeawiid ; .. out of 
^ ih# FMlesal pay rod B89488 


Thsas conaUtute th$ i oyi . of tbs 

branch ... of the Ooveriimeiiti 

There also remain 1407400 ... cm the varloiia State pay roUe 
. . . In cl ud ing mtlea , . • and counties •« « as wWU as State gor- 
emmente. 

Deduct the $6,816,009 Juctfolary pay roa ... and the $18,186,000 
going to the eonfraesioiiikl or lighlative estelhshment . . . from 
the $i4i24te(40D Fsdeml expenditure . .. that vematnad ., . after 
the Army and Mavy and work laUef wages . . had been ohalked 
off. 

That .leaves $1442,849,000 with vhich the executive pereonnei 

.. . waakJskl for the year 1968. 

ThemJwo remained ♦ . . $2440470 of State pay-roll expemUtures 
* * I *Gif.:*Se ed u ca t i on ,$1 outteys . . . were elln^ted ... a total 
of $6,7il4l8 Fedetralmid State funds. 

ThS/laaae-iehitad mei ho di of presenting governmental statistics 
. . . Snmwn^ fhre an incomplete picture ... of the whole . . ♦ 
mdeesrihe flow of figures ... Is tr$osd to its aouros. 

Thte^’hi'how it is dcmei 

OtvU Bwvto. OommlMloB't nnatlily rqmrta . . . showMt » 
tafat «t 01 iSM.M 0 .MO . . . p 0 M out ta omnxttn deportaient 
. OKMl wag— . . . in tiio u cotautar montb, at IMS. 

M aftwnmito^ *161 • month . . . 0(01.812 oyMHT . . . this out- 
100 . . , IMI tlM 0U.4M5.e8i Dtrinmiiir portal mvloe ostra . . . 
or a aM «r 01,881382MO . . . wmSP-ro poM 8404M IuU-Ubm 
_Wte'year. 

Tha Steteih of Foreign and Domestic Uommeroe ... fixed the total 

^ Govemment ... at 
^p|gg9$460--14894l4 as the total number on the Federal pay roU 

^4^ te e h M le rl , beside the saeeutive department, the Amy . .. 

Msdns CofpP enlisted and officer personnel . . , 
taranch of the Ooverxunent . « . and the fhdiural 

Cd labor Stotistics . . . gave the writer the figures 
Si$400 .. 0 ^ m WB Army, Navy, and Marine personnel . . 76,146 
ter the tlgWaGTe sstemishinent . . . and 2471 for the jutUciary 
^ w o Thasa three items total 848,316 . . . and leave 689,498 , . . as 
thecaetlteUf the executive personnel. 

The Qivil Ssrvios Oommiasion's semiannual report . . . added up 
0 •. to a total of 10,164,685 man-months of executive draartment 
osploymisit in 1088. 

^Xh^Ung that by 12 . . . gives a monthly and yearly average of 

Bow are these three flgures-447,067, 845,198, and 839,408—to 
be reconciled? Tbs writer chose the lowest figure—639,498. 



Washutotom, January 4.—The foundtfig fathers, in drafting and 
adopting the American Constttutkin a century and a half ago 
c aeats d three coordinate branches of the Federal state—the exe^- 
tlve, the legtslattve, and the judicial. 

To all practical purposes there has developed a fourth branch, 
the national defense. 


No part of the Government operates more Independently 
the Military BstabZlehment—the uniformed Army, Navy, 

Corps. 

With 340400 men drawing $869,100400, the average is $1,080 $ 
year, or $90 a month, for the oombiped officer and emlked mUltanr 
personnel. 

^ wilM Wt outside of this base pay they are fed, clothed, and 
housed 1$ Oovernniisiit expense. 

^ dsparrinent, the 1938 pay roll was figured at 

P iGDV'V^SHBwBDwu V* 

c te hn e d only 1460 judicial employees against 
f tte Bozeau of Labor Btetlstloe. Taking the 
t %lire, the $64X6,000 pay rod struck an aver- 

list la pbtef Justice Gharles Fvxns Hughes* 
~ Bdpretne Court Justices at 

I circuit court judges get $11400 and district judges $10,00$, 
__Hawtet. whete the pay ts ISrjOO. 

Ctefla nuDge from $6;000, ter the Hu|tteme Cofort, down to $2,400 
in Hawaii, With $9400 ^ WSil te the fitetes. 

Distiriot ederks average $8400. 

District attorneys run from $10400, tn New York City, down to 
$4,600, With $6,000 the 

United States marsbils teXie fitett $6400 down to $8,000. 

Other judicial persoteiM teSlitgeS 7 . . United States oommls- 
•toners . . . and refsvees id hlMdarUptoy . . . district attor¬ 
neys . . . dsrks . . . mariiMaa I«; ladttffs .. . stenographsra . • . 
fha clerks . . . record dafki . , 4 gte. 

legislative branch of thS Ifmmmmxt . . . with tte 6*146 
persotmte . . , and $18,161,01$ Wiii and salary account ^ . . m 
md avara^ ... $ 2,668 per psra#. 

The funds wsre divided as teUow$; 



Salaries, 06 Senators^ at $10400 each—«rt— 

Saiariaa, 496 Bspreasntsttves, at $10400 iadb- 

saiariis, 8 territorial telsgatea, at $t0,ooo each.. 

Total, 694 IfmiMsri' salaries---— 


_ 4, 9d0;600 


_ 80.000 

_ 6,840,000 
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Senatorial patronage poBltlona, 864, at $1,800 average.. 

House patronage posmona, 1,752, at $1,600 avwage_ 

t>ermanent non-patronage pazilameutary staffs, 60, at 
$ 3 , 000 .......... 

Congressional Library, 864 positions, at $2,000 average.. 
Architect of Capitol, 800 positions, at $1,600 average.. 
Miscellaneous employment, 71 positions, at $1,000 

average__ 

Miscellaneous employment. 200 positions, at $1,000 
average--- 


1,565,200 
2.808,000 

180,000 
1,728,000 
1,280.000 

96,600 

200,000 


Total salaries for 5,145 positions___ 13,185,000 

Bureaucracy flowers ... to its fullest bloom ... in the Execu¬ 
tive establlBhment ... of the Federal Government. 

Seventy percent ... of the entire regular Government per¬ 
sonnel . . . hold bureaucratic positions . , . chosen for . . . and 
placed In . . . their jobs by bureaucrats, not one of whom . . . 
except the President himself . . . owes his ofllce directly to the 
votes of the people. 

The others ... are creatures of the appointive power . . . 
vested in the Chief Executive . . . and, exoe^ in a few instances, 
delegated by him to bureaucratlo subordinates. 

The E]|;ecutlve departmental personnel ... in the main ... Is 
composed of inteUlg^nt and conscientious persons . . . and per¬ 
sons of unquestioned character . . . But anyone who has been 
aroimd Washington . . . knows of many instances of square 
pegs . . . trying to flU round holes : . . at the behest of some 
bureaucratic ... or political . . . friend. 


ARTICLX zv 

Waskinotom, January 6.—^Recruiting the governmental Job¬ 
holders and pay-roll proportions ... is not confined alone to the 
Federal Government. 

It is Just as pronoimced ... In the States . . . the counties 
. . . and the cities. 

The percentages of Increases for the States . . . and their polit¬ 
ical subdivisions ... do not run quite as high ... as for the 
Federal Government . . . but they ore high enough to cause the 
average taxpayers to stop . . . look . . . and wonder . . . what it's 
all about and why. 

Statistics . . . compiled by the United States Civil Service Com¬ 
mission . . . and the National Income Section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce . . . disclose that between De¬ 
cember 31, 1932 . . . and December 31, 1938 , . . administrative 
personnel of the Federal Government rose . . . from 568,346 . . . 
to 861.914. 

This excludes all military . . . legislative . . . and Judicial olfl- 
cials and employees and ... It represents an Increase of 293,569 
... or 52 percent. 

Personnel of the States . . . counties . . . municipalities . . . 
and minor subdivisions . . . excluding all public education . . , 
rose 218,577 . . . from 1,288,923 ... to 1.507,500 ... an Increase 
Of 17 percent. 

State government personnel alone Jumped from 334,476 ... to 
475.988 ... a gain of 141,512 ... or 42 percent. 

Coimty employees, including all minor governmental units out¬ 
side the Incorporated municipalities, climbed . . . from 270.621 
... to 809,601 ... a gain of 39,080 ... or 14 percent. 

Municipalities . . . went up from 683,926 ... to 721,911 ... a 
rise of 37,985 ... or 6 percent. 

For the calendar year 1932 . . . the Federal executive depart¬ 
mental pay roll was . . . $1,038,000,000 . . . For the calendar year 
1088 ... it was . . . $1,643,000,000 ... an increase In 6 years 
... of $505,000,000 . . . say a round half billion ... or 40 percent. 

The States . . . and their subdivisions In 1932 . . . had pay rolls 
totaling $1,916,000,000 . . . and in 1938 . . . they ran up to $2.- 
240,000,000 ... an Increase of $324,000,000 . . . nearly one-third of a 
billion ... or 17 percent. 

It will be noted that the Increase in personnel and pay rolls for 
the States and their subdivisions . . . were identical ... 17 per¬ 
cent . . . while Federal personnel jumped 52 percent . . . against 
a 49 percent gain In pay rolls. 

The State governments . . . increased their pay rolls . . . $187,- 
592,000 . . . from $428,464,000 ... to $616,066,000 ... a step-up of 
44 percent . . . against 42 percent ... in personnel. 

The counties and minor subdivisions . . . went up in pay rolls 
. . . from $876361,000 ... to $419348.000 ... or $43,087,000 . . . 
an Increase of 11 percent. . . . That was 8 percent leas than . . . 
the employment gain. 

The municlpaUttes . . . rose $93399300 . . . from $1,110,309,000 
in 1932 ... to $1304,266300 ... in 19S8>~« boost of 9 percent . . . 
against a 6 percent employment rise. 

There was a tax Increase ... of $4,616,000300 ... or 61 per¬ 
cent ... in the 4 years from 1933 ... to 1837 ... It will be 
observed . . . that the Federal taxes Jumped . . . from 243 percent 
of the total in 1938 ... to 42.8 percent In 1987. 

The State percentage . . . shifted only one-tenth of 1 percent . . . 
dropping from 23.2 to 28.1 . . . while on the other hand . . . the 
city and county taxes dropped . . . from 52 percent ... to 34.6 
percent. 

That means . . . that the local communities . . shifted a big 
share of their obligations and responsibUitles . . , to the shoulders 
of a willing Unole Bam, 

In fact, they were heartily encouraged to do it ... by the liberal 
way ... in which the Federal Government . passed out loans 
and grants . « . for most every conceivable puipose. 

LXXXVI-^pp-35 


The Federal tax haul in those 4 years . . . Jumped $3,269,000,000 
a year . . . that of the States, $1,065,000,000 . . . and that Of the 
cities and counties, only $282,000,000. 

Federal taxes were up 175 percent. 

State taxes were uj) W percent. 

City and county taxes were up only 7 percent. 

On February 1988 ... 4 days before the Inauguration 
of the Roosevelt administration, there were 663,487 names . . . 
on the Federal executive civil pay roll ... On October 81, 1989. 
there were . . . 987357 ... an Increase of 873,8701 

If that monthly average of increase . . . keeps up another 12 
months ... up to Octob^ 81, 1940 ... It will mean the creation 
... of 66,076 more Jobs ... to be passed out to the faithful . . . 
In time to be on the pay roll . . . when next election day comes 
arotmd ... on November 5, 19401 

When the New Deal came into Moe ... on March 4. 1933 . . . 
It was faced with this pledge . . . written Into the platform 
adopted by the Democratio National Convention ... in 1932; 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic rediiction of Govern- 
ment expenditures by abolishing useless oommlssiona and ofBces, 
consolidating departments and bureaus and eliminating extrava¬ 
gance to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 percent in the 
cost of Federal Government.'* 

President Roosevelt ran and was elected in November 1932, on 
that platform. 

The Federal Budget ... in 1932 . . . was $8,600,000,000 a year 
... In his message to Congress last January . . . submitting the 
Budget for the 1940 fiscal year . . . the President said; 

“The expenditures contemplated for the fiscal year 1940 (ex¬ 
clusive of expenditures for debt retirement and those payable 
from postal revenue) total $8.995,663300.“ 

When the President sent his message to Congress last April 
25 . . . submitting a plan for reorganization ... of the executive 
establishment . , . Congress quickly adopted the program . . . and 
put It Into effect July 1. 

On June 80 . . . according to the Civil Service Oomxnlsslon . . . 
the executive personnel . . , was 925,982 . . . and the monthly 
pay roll ... $140,217374 ... On October 31 . . . after 4 months 
of reorganization . . . that promised a saving ... of $16,000,000 
... to $20,000,000 ... a year . . . the personnel was 937,367 . . . 
and the pay roll . . . $142,0653401 

In the first 4 months of reorganization . . . the personnel 
was “reduced” by hiring an additional 11375 workers . . . and 
the pay roll was “reduced” by an additional $1,847,366 In pay 
chec^. 

Some people may figure . . . that’s good arithmetic . . . but 
It's not the kind this writer was taught . . . many years ago . . . 
back In grade school. But such Is government . , . In these 
new deallsh days. 


Civic Planning: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5 ,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF 
JANUARY 29. 1940 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of January 20. 1040. concerning the develop¬ 
ment of the Naticmal Park and Planning Commission in the 
city of Washington. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of January 29. 1940] 

CmC FLANWINII 

More than a decade and half ago. when much of the post-war 
public building and parkway program for Washington was stlU 
In the dream stage, a group of forward-looking citizens organized 
the Committee of One Hundred on the Federal City. With the 
Nation's Capital already suffering from growing pains due to the 
tremendotis expansion of governmental activities resulting from 
the World War, the committee, of which Frederic A. Delano was 
chairman, appointed subcommittees to study such problems of city 
mvelopment as zoning, architectural harmony, parks, highway im- 
provhnent. school and playground sites, and water-front beautifica¬ 
tion. The committee offered its cooperation to Federal and mu¬ 
nicipal authorities In solving these ever-multiplying problems, 

At that time there was no official park and ^Manning agency such 
as exists today, but this situation was remedied the next year, 
- with the passage of the BaU-Glbson Act. creating a National 
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Capital Parle Oommlaslon md authorizing purchase of land for 
parks in the District of Columbia. Two years later Senator ABTKtm 
Capper, of Kansas and Senator Ernest W. Gibson, then a Member 
of the House, sponsored the noteworthy Capper-Olbaon Act, which 
created the National Capital Park and Planning Ooinmlasion. In 
1930 another important act bearing on the methodical esthetic 
development of the whole metropolitan area was passed—the Oap- 

g er-Oramton Act, providing for the George Washington Memorial 
arkway along the Potomac River, from Mount Vernon to Great 
Palls. 

These were memorable milestones along the path of Washing¬ 
ton's amazing progress of the late twenties and of the thirties. 
X>urlng that epoch the sprawling, flimsy temporary war buildings 
in the Mall area were replaced by Imposing, columned structures 
of stone and steel. The "Federal Triangle," which so long existed 
only on paper, became a magnificent reality. Great memorials, 
broad avenues, new parks came Into existence. All are fine monu¬ 
ments to the foresight and determined endeavors of countless citi¬ 
zens and agencies, both public and private. Borne of these civic 
planners will review the accomplishments of the past and discuss 
a program for the future at a dinner Wednesday night in the 
Willard Hotel in honor of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. The hosts will be the Committee of One Hundred on 
the Federal City and the Board of Directors of the American Plan¬ 
ning and Civic Association. Attending will be many of the persons 
who have played leading roles In the controlled development of 
Washington in recent years. They have the satisfaction of knowing 
that their plans were well laid and that their efforts have brought 
remarkable results. But they know, also, that Washington will con¬ 
tinue to grow and that new problems constantly will arise. An 
Immediate concern of the planners, for example, is the overdevelop¬ 
ment of Northwest Washington. The trend of expansion naturally 
is toward the east, where large parkway and building projects are 
planned. Such publlo-spirited citizens as those to gather here this 
week must continue their vigilance and their cooperative efforts if 
the Washington of tomorrow is to continue to enjoy the orderly 
growth befitting the Capital of the Nation. 


Gold Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JOHN G. TOWNSEND, jR, 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE NEW YORK POST OP SEPTEMBER 

19, 1938 

Mr. TOV7NSEND. Mr. President, my recent speeches on 
gold have Inspired numbers of people to write me and to 
send me clippings of articles on the subject. Among these 
Is an interesting editorial from the New York Post of Sep¬ 
tember 19. 1938. which I ask consent to have printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Post of September 19, 1938] 

GOLDEN BOY 

"I would classify this [inflow of gold] as a very pleasant move¬ 
ment."—Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 

Gold continues to pour into the United States. The Nation's 
monetary gold stock rose last week by $184,000,000, to a new record 
high of $13,421 000,000. 

If gold should continue to come into the country at the same 
rate, in 1 year and 3 months we'd have all the monetary gold In 
the world. 

That, to Secretary Morgenthau, is a pleasant prospect. 

Mr. Morgenthau's Statement is a monument to the gold obsession 
which grips him and which appears to have hypnotized official 
Washington. 

To U3 the spectacle Is anything but pleasant. 

It is not pleasant Insofar as It represents panic and terror abroad. 

It is even less pleasant insofar as It represents stupidity here at 
home. 

Every otmee of this gold will be paid for In the labor of American 
workmen In one of two ways: 

Or in the form of bank balances, securities, or other credits which 
can be used as claims upon goods later on. ^ 

In either case, now or later, we hand over something valuable and 
usable In exchange for metal so Useless that the most we do with it 
is to bury it In the ground. 

That gold never win be any good to us unless at some future 
date we can dig It up again and use It to buy from other countries 
commodities which we can use and enjoy. 


At present we have nearly 60 percent of all the world's monetary 
gold. Yet Mr. Morgenthau declares: 

"The attitude of the Government is that If Individual investors 
and governments and central banks want to send their money here 
in the form of gold, as a haven of refuge, why, we stand ready to 
buy it at $36 per ounce." 

This nalveta of the Secretary of the Treasury reveals how little 
he has analyzed the problem which faces him and how oblivious 
he is to the great danger which faces the Nation. 

For what's going to happen after we get the bulk if not all of the 
world’s gold? 

The theory Is that it will represent a ticket for the future on the 
goods of other nations; that, say in 1980, we will be able to send 
it to England or France and get goods in exchange. Just as they 
now send It here and receive goods in exchange. 

But if the other powers ship their gold here— 

What’s to prevent them from demonetizing gold? From tell¬ 
ing us: 

"Well, Uncle Sam, you've got the gold; may It do you a lot of 
good. We don’t want it. It isn't money In our cduntries any more." 

Fantastic? No more fantastic than the repudiation of the wax 
debts. No large nation today uses gold as general currency; most 
use it as a sjnnbol. 

And other nations can demonetize gold, once they are rid of It, 
quite as easily as we prohibited citizens from possessing gold. 

Then we will be left with a huge burled pile of metal—a pile 
worthless to us, worthless to the world. Again we will have been 
the prize sucker of civilization. 

Yet, as the gold pile moimts, as the day draws nearer, Mr. 
Morgenthau smirks with satisfaction. 

For sheer contemptuousness of reality, the pose of America’s 
Golden Boy may go down in history alon^lde Casablanca's stand¬ 
ing on the burning deck and Nero’s fiddling while Rome btimed. 


The Northwest Territory 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we recently celebrated 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the formation 
of the Northwest Territory. Virginia, of course, claimed 
title to that vast area and ceded it to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In colonial days all of the Northwest Territory was 
a part of Augusta County, one of the counties of the present 
Seventh Congressional District. Rev, James Sprunt, of 
Lynchburg, Va., has written a very interesting article on 
the early settlers of Augusta County, describing their origin, 
their hardships, and their manner of living. It was those 
settlers in colonial days that first went into the great North¬ 
west Territory. Their descendants in the States carved 
from the Northwest Territory as well as their descendants 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia have a right to be 
proud of these nation builders. 

Tlie article by Reverend Sprunt follows: 

THE SETTLEBAENT OF THE OBEAT VALLEY OB EARLY DAYS IN THE OREAT 

VALLEY 

(By Rev. James Spnmt, Lynchburg, Va.) 

Virginia was settled from two directions. As Dr. R. B. Bean 
succinctly points out in his book, the Peopling of Virginia, "The 
earliest settlers came almost entirely from the south and southwest 
of England and settled around the Ohesapeake Bay and along the 
rivers which empty near its confluence with the ocean. They were 
chiefly cavaliers and were strong for church and king. The second 
great movement of people Into Virginia started from the north¬ 
western comer of the State into the Shenandoah Valley, also called 
the Valley of Virginia, These were mainly Scots with a consider¬ 
able number of Germans, a few Dutch, and some Irish." And, we 
may add, they were a conscientious, God-fearing, hard-worlring. 
liberty-loving people. 

Back of this second great movement into Virginia, which Issued 
in the settlement of the great valley, there was another which 
must at least be mentioned. Beginning about the year 1714, 
and continuing for 60 years and more thereafter, there occurred a 
singular migration from Europe to America. It has been described 
as the most extensive movement ever made across the Atlantic 
before the modem days of steamships. Often as many as 12,000 
persons came in a single year (which I believe was the record 
number of troops carried the other way by the steamship Levia- 
them on ohe trip in the days of American participation In the 
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Woiid Wm). Xa 1* PMk In 1727, t loads landad at PhUadel- 
pliia. And aKho wars tbay? Tb^ were sturdy Bootttah foUc 
Xrom meter, la the north of Ireland, and &om Scotla n d. One 
of tbeno# Thomse Chalghead, was entered upon the records of 
the University of Olaegow as Sooto^Hlbemue, a Scot from Ireland. 
Most of these Immigrants were such, and we call them the 
Scotoh-lrlsh. So many of them sailed westward across the great 
sea In those days that when the War of the Revolution broke out 
there were approximately 600,000 Scotch-lrlsh In the Colonise, 
forming one-sixth of the total population. And these same valiant 
folk plained a heroic role in the winning of our* independence. To 
answer the natural question as to why it was that Scots should 
come from Ireland to America would take too long Just now, 
though it is an intriguing story. Suffice it to say that harried by 
persecution in Scotland, there had been numbers who had set up 
in the north of Ireland a godly, Presbyterian civilization. But 
there too they met with conflict and trials innumerable. Finally 
to escape the oppressive, tyrannical laws which bound them, a 

r st host of these liberty-loving Soots of Ulster sought new homes 
America, where their longing to be free contributed so vitally 
to the making of a new nation on this side of the water. Haxma, 
the historian, estimates that about 200,000 Protestants, most of 
them Presbyterians, one-third of the entire Protestant iK)pulatlon 
of Ireland, left the Emerald Isle between the years 1725-68. These 
represented the young, the enterprising, the mx>st energetic and 
desirable classes of its population. They took such a leading part 
In their new home in America toward the attainment of self- 
government and liberty that when the news of the extraordinary 
proceedings in the days of George the Third reached England. 
Horace Walpole exclaimed in the English ParlUunent, ‘‘Cousin 
America has run off with a Presbyterian parson.” 

You will no doubt think that we have wandered far from the 
great valley, but as a matter of fact we are heading straight for it. 
Borne of these incoming Scotch-lrlsh folk landed in New England, 
and some In South Carolina, but the great majority sailed up the 
Delaware Bay into Philadelphia, and most of these soon made their 
way westward into the Pennsylvania settlements, realizing that 
the best opportunities for themselves and their families lay on 
the frontier. It was from there that the stream of pioneers began 
to pour down into the inviting valley of the Shenandoah, "the 
daughter of the stars." About 1732 the first trickle of settlement 
took place In the northern tip of the valley, but from that time 
on It grew in volume and extent, pushing on by 1740 Into North 
Carolina and 10 years later Into upper South Carolina and on Into 
upland Georgia. During the days of savage Indian warfare prior 
to the Revolution and in that long struggle Itself these Scotch- 
lrlsh and their fellow pioneers were settled largely on the frontier, 
a Line of strong, sinewy men thrust In as a barrier between the 
older colonists on the east and the Indians on the west. 

This actual settlement of the valley of Virginia was not the first 
time that its soil had been trodden by the feet of the white 
colonists of America. It is customarily thought that Gov. Alex¬ 
ander Spottswood. that brilliant exception to the rule of despicable 
royal Governors of Virginia, and his Knights of the Golden Horse¬ 
shoe were the first to look upon the entrancing vistas of the valley, 
from Swift Run Gap in the Blue Ridge in 1716. One may read 
the description of their achievement In prose and poetry on the 
monuments erected there beside the highway. But there were 
earlier explorations of this tramontane region, to say nothing of 
the isolated hunters and traders from the east who made their 
unrecorded travels across Its happy hunting ground. In 1669 John 
Lederer, an enterprising German surgeon, said to have been a 
former Franciscan monk, explored the James River over the valley 
of Virginia, up which he proceeded to the headwaters of the 
Roanoke. Later he traveled from Williamsburg across the Blue 
Ridge at Rock Fish Gap (which we more generally know as 
Alton) to where Waynesboro now stands, and In 1670 he crossed 
the valley somewhere In the vicinity of the present towns of 
Front Royal and Strasburg. He left a fascinating diary of his 
perigrlnations, in which one finds the sizigular statement that 
from the top of the Blue Ridge he was able to see the Atlantic 
Ocean. Those of you who have climbed our highest mountains 
will understand how he could be so deceived by the eastward haze 
that resembles the great sea. 

In the year 1671 Governor Berkeley directed Gen. Abraham 
Wood to send an exploring party imder Capt. Henry Batte. Thomas 
Wood. Robert Fallen, and an Appomattox Indian, who traveled with 
8 horses. They were sent, Berkeley says, "for ye finding out of ye 
ebbing and flowing of ye waters behind ye mountains In order to 
the discovery of ye South Sea." Their nearest approach to the 
south sea was the discovery of a river which the Indians called 
Kanawa, "River of the Woods," which flowed in that direction. 
In 1684 MaJ. Abraham Wood of' Petersburg made a trip of ex¬ 
plorations through a gap in the Blue Rl^e, even now called 
"Wood’s Gap," m the endeavor to find a body of water that 
flowed into the Paclflc Ocean. He discovered New River, which 
was known for a time as Wood’s River, but never got time to 
follow it on to his cherished Pacific. How astonished he would 
have been to know of the vast area which even the waters of the 
New River traversed on their way to the Gulf at New Orleans. 

Louis Michelle and others came up from AnnapoUs in 1707 and 
entered the valley at or near Harpers Pbrry and proceeded im 
the north fork of the Shenandoah as far as what is now Wood- 
stock or Edinburg. Iffiehelle’s map of his itinerary is now on file 
in the PuttUo Reoord Office in London. There were many othem 


who penetrated at ^ time or another into the valley and 

some worth-wliile siurveys were made. The dates of these various 
expeditions are matters of controversy now. and no one can m 
quite sure of their accuracy. 

Although there were, it is stated by some, a small handful of 
German settlers In the valley near the Massanutten Mountain 
prior to this time, the first real settlement took place in 1732, 
when the area around Winchester (westward and northwestward), 
and that farther along, near Staunton, was occupied, joist 
Hite, a German, like a patriarch of old, with his family; his 
sons-ln-law, George Bowman, Jacob Chrisman, and Paul Froman, 
with their families; Robert McKay, Robert Green, William Duff. 
Peter Stephens, and several others, amounting altogether to 16 
families, came down from Pennsylvania, cromlng the Potomac 
(called by the Indians, and for many years by the whites, the 
Cohongoruton, "River of Wild Geese") near Harpers Ferry (about 
2 miles above). Hite settled on the Opecquon, a few miles south 
of Winchester, and the other faznUles settled in the same general 
neighborhood wherever they cotUd find wood and water conven¬ 
ient. They took what lands they wanted, largely by "tomahawk 
rights" (marking their area off by slashed trees), not bothering 
about proprietors, but later had many disputes about titles. 
After them came many others in an Increasing stream down 
the old Indian warpath that was worn and deep and followed 
by so many that it came to be called the Pennsylvania Road. 
Some settled on the Shenandoah, some stayed Just south of the 
Potomac, others turned to the west of the Indian road to the 
Wappatomaka. the south branch of the Potomac, while others, 
Ross and his Quakers, abided on the Oacapon. Many of these 
settlers of the lower, or northern, part of the valley were German 
Palatinates, who had fled their native land because of Bang 
Louis, and the large number of Lutheran German Reformed, 
Mennonlte. and Brethren Churches in the lower valley today tes¬ 
tify both to the numbers and godliness of these German an¬ 
cestors. In this same year of 1732 there came one John Lewis, 
a Scot from Donagah in Ulster, with his wife, Margaret Lynn, 
and their two daughters and stalwart sons. Thomas, Andrew, Wil¬ 
liam, and Charles, who pushed on up the valley beyond the 
settlements on the Shenandoah and the Potomac to the two 
little mountains opposite Rock Fish Gap which he named Betsey 
Bell and Mary Gray, after two hills back in County Tyrone In 
Ireland. 

"O Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 

They were twa bonnie lasses— 

They blggit a bower on yon burn-brae, 

And theeklt It ower wl’ rashes." * • ♦ 

There they built their stout log home, and became the founders 
of what later became Augusta County. In his wake there came 
Ulsterman after Ulsterman, the Robertsons. Campbells. Matthews, 
McClanahans. MoClungs. McCauslands, McCues, Mosbys. Mc¬ 
Dowells, Mackays, etc. Some of them wore attracted by the lands 
to the south, among whom were Ephraim McDowell and his sons, 
John and James, the Greenlees, and Paxtons, who were the first 
in the Rockbridge section. 

It should be stated that most of the domain In the great valley 
was divided up Into large grants of land procured by energetic 
and Influential Individuals who became thus responsible for the 
settlement of these broad acres. In the main there were four of 
these large tracts, aside from the vast area which was under the 
sway of Lord Fairfax, from the northern neck of Virginia westward 
across the lower portion of the valley. The Van Meters, and later 
Joist Hite, obtained the grant of the region around Winchester. 
William Beverly, in 1736, was granted by patent of Bang George II 
the 119,000 acres of Beverly Manor, which lay to the southward In 
what is now Augusta. Benjamin Burden (or Borden) was the 
owner of what was known as Burden's grant, to the south of 
Beverly Manor. The story is that this affable and wily Individual 
Ingratiated himself with Governor Gooch at Williamsburg by the 
present of a buffalo calf which he had captured in the valley, and 
by virtue of this was able to obtain the grant of this great area. 
In the absorbing diary kept by Margaret tiewls, the wife of John, 
sometimes called the Valley Manuscript, she states that this calf 
was captured by her sons, kept at their home some months, and 
then given to Burden, who took It to the Governor. Because, as 
she says, the Governor had never seen "so comical a monster In 
lower Vlrglnik." he was in generous mood. The area south of 
Burden’s grant became the property of Matthew Burke, and was 
known as Burke's tract, lying along the James. If you would read 
a perfectly fascinating account of the settlement of this particular 
region, I heartily commend the novel by Mary Johnston entitled 
"The Great Valley.” All of these grantees were obliged to settle 
a stipulated number of families on their land In thousand- or 
hundred-acre sections, or to have a certain number of cabins erected 
by a certain time. In the event of failure their patents would 
be forfeit or would have to be extended. Strenuous efforts were 
therefore made to induce settlers to take up land by these large 
landowners. And sometimes Ingenious tricks were resorted to to 
fulfill the legal oonditioiis of ownership. Samuel Kerchlval, the 
Froissart of the valley, In his classic history written in 1883, tells 
of how Jacob Stover, an enterprising German, obtained a grant 
for 6X)00 acres on the south fork of the Shenandoah. "On his 
application to the executive for his grant," writes Kercheval, "he 
was refused unless he could give aatisfaotoxy assurance that he 
would have the land settled with the requisite number of families 
within a given tima Being unable to do this he forthwith passed 
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over to Sngland, petlttomed King to direct his grant to lesua, 
and In order to Insure saooess had given human names to every 
horse, cow. hog. and dog he owned, and which he represented as 
heads of families ready to migrate and settle the land.” It worked, 
and soon after obtaining the land be sold it off In small lots and 
went off with his money. Ihe bona fide grantees, however, labored 
hard to bring in true and able settlers to their lands. As Foote 
tells us In his Sketches of Virginia, advertisements describing in 
glowing terms the beauty and fertility of the valley, offering a 
home, terms, were sent abroad In every direction and attracted the 
attention of the hard-working tenants in England. Ireland, and 
Germany, to whom the offer of a farm in fee simple was the offer of 
wealth. (We may rest assured the hardships'and dangers of the 
frontier life were not mentioned at all.) 

These advertisements, no doubt, played their part in maintaining 
the stream of immigrants that flowed across the sea in those years. 
The results were shortly evident. Within 10 years there were about 
a^OO settlers in the region knovm as Beverly’s Manor alone. As 
Waddell suggests in his Annals of Augusta County: “We may accom¬ 
pany in imagination these Immigrants on their way from the settle¬ 
ments north of the Potomac, through the wUdemesa, to their future 
home. There was, of course (In the beginning), no road, and for 
the first comers no path to guide their steps, except the trail of the 
Indian and the buffalo. They came as a venture, climbing the hills, 
fording the creeks and rivers, and groping through the forest. At 
night they rested on the ground, with no roof over them but the 
broad expanse of heaven. After selecting a spot for the night’s 
bivouac and tethering their horses, fire was kindled by means of 
Hint and steel, and their frugal meal was prepared. They carried 
only a scanty supply of food, for as game abounded they mainly 
’subsisted off the country.’ Before lying down to rest many of them 
did not omit to worship the God of their fathers and invoke His 
guidance and protection. The moon and stars looked down peace¬ 
fully as they slumbered, while bears, wolves, and panthers prowled 
around. It was impossible to bring wagons (at the first) and all 
their effects had to be transported on horseback. The list of articles 
was meager enough. Clothing, some bedding, guns and ammuni¬ 
tion, a few cooking utensils, seed, cord, axes, saws, • • • and the 
Bible were Indispensable, and were transported at whatever cost of 
time and labor. Houses and furniture had to be provided after the 
place of settlement was fixed upon. We may imagine the leaders of 
each band, on arriving at a well-wooded and well-watered spot, 
exclaiming, ’This Is my rest and here will I dwell.* In the meantime 
there was no shelter from rain and storm.” 

“The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest and Providence their guide.” 

For a graphic description of such a pioneer Journey I refer you 
again to the story of Mary Johnston, which tells of a Scottish family, 
the Selkirks, making their way from Williamsburg to Burke’s Tract, 
the establishment of their home, and the saga of their family. 

The vaUey country has been under many political authorities In 
Virginia. The whole area beyond the mountains was added to the 
domains of Essex County by Governor Spottswood In 1716. Then In 
1721 Bpottsylvanla County was formed from parts of Essex and other 
counties, and was the frontier county. Giles Brent, cousin of Lord 
Baltimore, who married an Indian princess, was its first settler. 
Orange was formed from Bpottsylvanla In 1734, Just 100 years after 
the first eight orlgmal shires of Virginia were established. Orange 
County was the largest county the world has ever known. It went 
“with a fine Indefinlteness” south toward the Carollnas, north to the 
Great Lakes, and westward to the blue waters of the Pacific. Out 
of Orange In 1738 were cut Frederick and Augusta, “the first," as 
Mary Johnston writes, “leaning upon Potomac, the second upon 
James, but careering sublimely, when it came to the west, over 
Alleghanies and outward.” 

Frederick was named for the Prince of Wales and Augusta for 
the princess, his wife. Neither of these two counties could com¬ 
pete with their mother county, Orange, In size, for their west¬ 
ward limits were merely upon the Mississippi. Nevertheless, by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1763, the territory of our present States 
of Missouri and Michigan were added to Augusta. Therefore. 
Augusta, be it known, was not a county to be sneezed at, for 
It then embraced the area now comprising the States of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
and the southwestern parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia. It was 
to this region that General Washington referred when, In a dark 
period of the Revolution, he said, “If I am defeated I can retire 
to the wilds of West Augusta and hold out indefinitely.” And 
the metropolis of this vast domain was a town, If such it could 
be called, consisting of a mill and two or three log houses, before 
the largest of which swung a sign stating that It was McClanahan’s 
Ordinary. This was Beverly’s Mill Place, better known to us as 
Staunton. The other coimtles of the Valley were not formed 
for a score of years and more. 

Perhaps you have wondered ere this that I have not mentioned 
the Indians and their relationships with the white pioneers of 
the Valley. Let a page from the novel The Great VaUey serve 
us here. The Reverend John Selkirk, one-time minister in 
Thistlebraa Kirk. In Old Bootla, is talking In WUllamsburg, with 
Col. Matthew Burke, the bolder of Burke’s Tract, and the colonel 
is much interested In the posslbUlty of the Soot and his family 
becoming eettlers on his land. 

“There is another thing, sir/* said Selkirk. **tbat I would bring 
up now rather than later. 1 would know about the Indiana.** 


**The Indians?** 061. Matthew Burke again straighteued from 
the map and prepared to take up a frequent explanation. Every¬ 
one into whose head the Great VaUey had entered must know 
about the Indians. Very soon In their conversation they asked, 
“What about the Indians?” So now this Soot minister and his 
family had come to it. 

“WeU, Indians are Indians. Mr. Selkirk! Ood made them and 
they have certain virtues. For the rest, when it comes to a 
fight and the ways of it before and after, they are much. I’m 
thinking, like the Caledonians and Piets and the sons of Erin 
before the time of the blessed saints Patrick and Oolum! But 
In the first place you're to understand that the authorities do 
ever 3 rthlng possible to.make and keep peace with them, and that 
we’ve had peace for a score of years.” 

“What I’m meaning,” said Selkirk, “is, If 1 and mine go to 
this new coxmtry, will we put them forth, or agree with others 
putting them forth, from lands they’ve held God knows how long, 
and that make their home on earth? In my life, Colonel Burke, 
I’ve seen a deal of putting forth of the helpless by the powerful. 
I would not cross over Into that camp!” 

“Ah?” said the Irishman, “And that’s the way you're feeling 
about it? And of course it does you honor! Then I’m happy 
to tell you, Mr. Selkirk, that the great valley, from the first sight 
of it a score or more years ago until now, is not dwelt in by 
Indiana. When they left It, and why they left It, God knows, for 
It is a fair land. It’s likely It was once pretty populous with 
them as they count populousness, which Is nothing like our 
populousness. 

"Long ago they cleared a considerable portion of the floor of It 
and left it to the high grass and the buffalo and the elk. There 
must have been villages and maize fields. There are many beau¬ 
tiful rivers, and they love rivers. But they’re hunters, and at last 
they eat up the forest around them and they move. Or there 
is a war and they are killed off. Or they move restlessly anyhow, 
like the waters of the sea. Whatever the reason, they’re clean 
gone, and with them, or before them, the buffalo and the elk. 
Hunting parties, or Just rovers for ciirloslty come back into It at 
times, and It Is true that the war bands of the Catawbas and 
Delawares, who are perpetual enemies of one another, have a 
warpath through it which they use when they are in active con¬ 
troversy. But that’s all. The true Indian country is now back of 
the Ohio, behind those Allcghl or Alleghany Mountains that make 
the western boundary of the valley. No, sir! Indians may make 
a sentimental claim to all of Virginia, or all the continent for 
that matter. But as they don’t choose to live in the great valley, 
who's to gainsay others from doing so? • • * Faith, and In¬ 

deed, sir, your conscience may be at ease!” (pp. 20, 21). 

Just how tragically wrong Colonel Burke was in his promise of 
naught but halcyon days for his settlers in the valley is discovered 
by the further reading of that splendid book. It Is true that the 
relationships were all to the good between whites and Indians 
at the first. But 70 pages of Kercheval’s fascinating history 
of the valley are taken up with the accounts of those Indian 
forays and massacres and fights which brought such sorrow and 
tragedy to the border folk In the years Jxist prior to the Revolution, 
to say nothing of the continued strife with the red man during 
that bloody period. Now and again we see the markers on our 
highways telling where such and such fort stood, and where a 
massacre took place. The first clash with the red men was In 
1742 when John McDowell and seven of his men fell up here where 
the North River Joins the James at Glasgow. Following the dis¬ 
astrous rout of Braddock’s force on July 9, 1765, the terrible news 
spread like wildfire through the valley, and consternation and fear 
followed In Its wake. And well It might be so, for a wave of 
dolor and horror broke upon the border In those days, and many 
there were who fell victims to the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife. An Interesting side light on the state of mind produced 
among the settlers by the tidings of Braddock’s defeat is preserved 
in the memoirs of a young minister who was traveling through 
this country southward at the time. He was the Reverend Hugh 
McAden, a graduate of the fifth class of Princeton, then Nassau 
Hall, afterward to do a great work among the Presbyterians of 
Carolina, who, by the way, Is a great, great, great, great grand¬ 
father of my wife. It was at the house of a Mr. Bowyer, near 
Staunton, that McAden noted in his diary on July 16, 1756: 
“Here I received the most melancholy news of the entire defeat 
of our Army by the French at Ohio, the General killed, numbers 
of Inferior officers, and the whole artillery taken. This, together 
with the frequent accounts of fresh atrocities being daily com¬ 
mitted upon the frontiers, struck terror to every heart. A cold 
shuddering possessed every breast, and paleness covered almost 
every face. In short, the whole inhabitants were put into uni¬ 
versal confusion. Scarcely any man durst sleep in his own home, 
but all met In companies, with their wives and children and set 
about building little fortifications to defend themselves from such 
barbarian and Inhuman enemies, whom they concluded would be 
let loose upon them at pleasure.*’ 

It was at this period that the many forts were constructed here 
and there for every convenient group of settlers. Into these tiny 
areas of protection they gathered In apprehension during the days of 
Indian raids, free to live In their own homes In comparative peace 
of mind only during the days of winter. In some oases, as at the 
Old Stone Church at Fort Defiance, the etoxie church buildings 
were centers of these fortifications. If you wish to read the detaUs 
of the awful expedenoe of those days when any moment might 
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brixtg the eoiind of aai Indian irar whoop, the destniction of one*e 
home, the death of dear ones, oxid possible captme and torture, then 
you will find much absorbing material in old Kercheval’s History. 
You will find it hard to put it down, X assure you. It was not until 
General Wayne’s treaty in 1794 that the menace of the red men and 
the tomahawk was removed from the frontier folk of the valley. 

It was my intention at the outset to describe in some detail the 
homes, the dress, the food of these early pioneers, and something of 
their manner of life and customs, in particular their wedding feasts 
and jollities. Now 1 must revise that outline, as my time is over¬ 
past. Nevertheless, with your indulgence I would give you a glimpse 
of these things, by quoting a paragraph or two from Bean’s The 
Perallzig of Virginia: 

“The pioneers had no luxuries in those days. They possessed a 
scant Bui^y of clothing and bedding, and had for kitchen utensils 
chiefly iron kettles, frying pans, pewter spoons, steel knives and 
forks, wooden bowls, trenchers, platters, and noggins. The head of 
the family had to be a farmer, hunter, and warrior. He was a 
*jack-of-all-trades,' as he made the wooden vessels, bedsteads, cup¬ 
boards. tables, stools, looms, and moccasins. His tools were a 
drawing knife, ax, tomahawk, and possibly an auger and handsaw. 
The inen wore leather breeches, leggings, llnsey woolsey suits, and 
moccasins. A bride, we are told, wore a poke bonnet, ‘bedgown,’ 
llnsey petticoat, and moccasins. 

“The hoiuies were cabins of unhewed logs with but one room, 
except in the families of the well-to-do, who had hewed logs with 
huge fireplaces, a living and eating room, a small bedroom, and 
kitchen, and a loft above reached by a ladder, where the boys slept. 
The Joints were held In place by wooden pegs, and pegs were also 
thrust into the walls to serve as wardrobes. Buck antlers held the 
ever-ready rifles, foiu: wooden logs were used to hold a huge clap¬ 
board for a table, and there were three-legged stools for seats. At 
mealtimes the tables groaned with a display of all varieties of 
meats: Bear, venison, steaks, roasts, wild turkey, pheasants, and 
other small game. Wonderful Johnny cakes and com pone, abun¬ 
dance of rich milk from cows that grazed on the pea vine and blue- 
grass, sparkling water that gushed from lively springs provided the 
families with nourishment that kept the grown people robust and 
vigorous and developed the children into stalwart men and women. 

“LogroUlngs. house warmings, sugar stirrings, quiltings, 'apple 
butter blllngfl,’ com shuckings, house raisings, and the Old Virginia 
reel were frolics in which the entire neighborhood took part. (When 
a new house was needed the logs were cut and hauled to the de¬ 
sired place, and there in 1 day the men of the community would 
complete the house, except for doors, floors, windows, the roof, and 
the chimney.)*’ (Pp. 4D-42.) 

And we may add to this brief description to say that in all and 
over all and through all the church of the living Ood stood Indeed 
for them not only as the pillar and ground of the truth but the 
center of their community life and Interest, their social hub, and 
their spiritual fountain. They had strong minds In those days that 
delighted In sermons of hours’ duration, that often had some 50 
points and more, and equally strong backs to enable them to sit on 
their puncheon pews and not only take it but like It. 

These are some vistas of those early days in the great valley that 
will serve, I hope, to entice you to further exploration. And if as we 
ride along in our comfortable cars on the smooth surface of the 
valley pike we will have a new appreciation for those hardy souls 
who broke the way and bore the brunt and lived heroically that we 
might have our heritage of today I will be indeed content. 


Thomas A. Edison 


REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 11th of this month 
will be the anniversary of the birth of Thomas A. Edison, 
who died a resident of West Orange, N. J., In my district. 

Mr, Speaker, dining the first portion of my remarks on 
this subject I am going to ask all who are present to employ 
their imaginations, as the condition I am about to describe 
is, I am glad to say, an imaginary one. 

Suppose, if you will, that it is nearly half past 3 in the 
morning on the 18th of October, 1931. Suddenly the entire 
world is robbed of its electric power. Whole cities are 
plunged into darkness. Transit lines are at a complete 
standstill. Radios, telephones, and the telegraph are unable 
to function. Communication has received a tremendous 
set-back. 

The 18th of October dawns on a different world. Men In 
cities either walk to work, or go by horse and buggy, for 
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storage batteries have failed completely and countless thou¬ 
sands ot automobiles, subways, and airplanes are electrloal 
cripples. In the tall city biUldlngs elevators are no longer 
running. Factories lack the power to operate. Electrio 
api^ances in the home are reduced to the status of orna¬ 
ments. In the rural districts, men on modem, electrically 
equiwed farms are forced to return to the harvesting 
meth^ of their grandfathers. By nightfall, panic has 
seized the world. Every division of industry has been vic¬ 
timized. The United States and all the world about us are 
paralyzed. People seeking solace In entertainment find the 
phonograph silent and motion pictures nothing but a 
memory. In hundreds of ways, the progress of civilization 
has been robbed of the accomplishments of half a century. 

I suppose you are saying to yourselves that my words are 
fantastic and that such a series of calamities could never 
befall the world. Tou are right. My words are fantastic. 
6uch a series of misfortunes is most improbable. Then 
why did I use such fantasy to preface my remarks? I will 
tell you. 

I employed the story of a crippled, paralyzed world be¬ 
cause that is exactly the way it would have been if, on that 
quiet October morning, 9 years ago, the things created and 
made possible by Thomas Edison had been taken from this 
world when he himself passed into the Great Beyond. 

Not one person In this great room can fully appreciate 
what Thomas A. Edison did for America and for the entire 
world. He changed America and he changed the world as 
no other man has done before or since. 

The story of Thomas Edison unfolds like a fairy tale and 
is amazing In its revelation of what one man can accom¬ 
plish in the span of a single lifetime. Here today time will 
permit me to mention only a few of the outstanding events 
in the life of America's greatest genius, but, perhaps, after 
hearing these, we will all come to realize some of the great¬ 
ness of Mr. Edison and the unpayable debt of gratitude which 
we as Americans owe to him. 

Ninety-three years ago, on the 11th of February 1847, 
Thomas Edison was bom in the little town of Milan, Ohio. 
Young Edison was a real boy and got into trouble with an¬ 
noying frequency. He nearly lost his life when he fell in 
the town canal, and again when he tumbled into a great pit 
of wheat in a nearby grain elevator. He had the top of a 
finger accidentally chopped off by an ax, was butted through 
a fence by an angry ram, and was spanked in the public 
square, as an example to the other village boys, because a 
fire he had built in a bam had burned it down. 

Despite all this, the young lad was a constant student. 
He watched everything and learned something from it. One 
of his earliest experiments was to sit on a nest of hen’s 
eggs in the hope that he could hatch himself a batch of 
chickens. 

At the age of 12, Edison had his own laboratory rigged 
up in the cellar of his home. While still 12 years of age, the 
boy began to sell newspapers on a local train, running 
between Port Huron and Detroit, Mich. Later, he set up 
a second-hand printing press and printed his own Weekly 
Herald, the first newspaper ever printed on a moving train. 
The fame of his little journal spread to England, where it 
received the enthusiastic approval of the London Times, 
Edison, only 16 years of age, was everything from newsboy 
to editor and publisher, and proud of his achievement. 

Soon the youthful Edison became interested in the tele¬ 
graph, which was then in its infancy. Before long he be¬ 
came an expert and, like all telegraph operators in those 
early days, drifted from one section of the country to another, 
serving as telegraph dispatcher on the railroads. 

While following this occupation he perceived many difiS- 
culties in the crude telegraph equipment. His Inventive 
mind began to function. Young Edison began to experiment 
with Improvements for the telegraph systems, both sending 
and receiving. Even then, he was working under difficul¬ 
ties, when we consider it was not many years after his birth 
that Edison was left almost totally deaf, due to an accident 
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which occurred while he was editing his Weekly Herald on 
the Grand Trunk Railway. 

But in spite of this physical handicap, he continued the 
work that was to bring him world renown, and secured the 
patent for his first Invention, the electrical vote recorder, 
when he was only 21 years of age. 

This, however, was only the beginning. After obtaining 
his first patent, Edison really went to work. The resulting 
inventions were amazing in their number and variety. All 
told, they reached the staggering sum of more than 1,150 
products of Edison genius, all of them patented in the 
United States Patent Office and many patented in foreign 
countries as well. 

When we consider that it took “The Wizard of Menlo 
Park“ 10 whole years and that he experienced some 50,000 
disappointments before he completed his most difficult in¬ 
vention, the nickel-iron-alkallne storage battery; and when 
we consider that the scope of his inventions encompassed 
evers^hlng from .gigantic electric dynamos to our simple, 
everyday waxpaper, we begin to get a faint idea of the 
greatness of the man. 

It would take hours to mention those 1,150 inventions, so 
I will merely mention a few of them in order that we may 
get a small idea of the debt we owe to this great American 
genius, 

He ushered in the era of electricity, inventing the first 
practical electric light, the dynamos to supply power on a 
commercial basis, and. the first electric lighting ssrstem. 
He gave the world the duplex and quadruplex telegraph; 
the first thermionic tube, forerunner of our modem radio 
tube; the telephone carbon transmitter which contributed 
much to the development of both Bell’s telephone and the 
radio; the Edlphone business dictation machine now so 
indispensable in our great business concerns; the magnetic 
ore separator; giant cement kilns for the mass production 
of Portland cement; the electric pen, which led to our mod¬ 
em mimeograph machines; the storage battery safety lamp 
for miner’s caps; the Universal stock ticker; a fluoroscope 
now used in modem X-ray machines; and even the gummed 
paper we find in nearly all our up-to-date stores and shops. 
If, by any chance, you begin to grow tired of this parade 
of inventions, gentlemen, please remember that there are 
more than one thousand, one hundred more, which I am 
not taking the time to mention. 

'The favorite Inventions of the Wizard, himself, were 
the phonograph and the motion-picture camera. We do not 
know why, but I would like to venture the opinion that 
Mr. Edison preferred these two because they added so much 
to the gaiety and entertainment of the world, for Edison 
was always the humanitarian, thinking not of what he could 
do for Edison, but rather of what Edison could do to make 
life easier and bring more comfort and happiness to his 
fellowman—and more prosperity and prestige to his country. 

One Invention alone, such as the electric light, would have 
given Thomas Edison a permanent place on the pages of 
history, but the tremendous Edison energy kept new ideas, 
new mental conquests tumbling forth from his Inexhaustible 
imagination. 

Most people think that the story of Thomas Edison begins 
and ends with his multitude of inventions, but that is where 
most people are wrong. 'The story merely starts there. 
Here, briefly, is what the inventions of Thomas Edison mean 
to the world in general and to the United States in par¬ 
ticular. 

They mean employment. A recent survey has shown that 
one out of every nine people gainfully employed in the 
United States in all the transportation, communication, and 
mechanical industries, owes his employment directly to the 
inventions of Thomas Edison. 

The Inventions of Edison mean higher standards of living. 
We can be sure, gentlemen, that the fantastic situation I 
described in the beginning of this talk would not be at all 
fantastic if the multitude of Thomas A. Edison inventions 
were suddenly subtracted from our everyday lives. 

The inventions of Edison mean the development of in¬ 
dustries. As far back as 1931^ the industries arising directly 


from the Inventions and discoveries of 'Ihcwnas Alva Edison 
represented a total of over $26,000,000,000. That was 9 years 
ago. A conservative estimate of their worth today would 
be well over $30,000,000,000. The genius of Edison has aided 
the development of every single industry we have. The 
Inventions of this one man have made the United States the 
greatest Industrial nation on the face of the earth. 

Not only have Edison’s Inventions made us the greatest 
industrial nation on earth, but they have also given the 
United States leadership in the constant battle to uncover 
the secrets of nature and further the progress of mankind. 
When Edison erected his laboratories In New Jersey and 
surrounded himself with a group of master scientists, 
technicians, and students of physics and chemistry, he 
pioneered a system of organized research. This system, after 
steady development, is today responsible for the marvels 
of science and industry continually being bom in our great 
scientific and industrial research laboratories. 

The potentialities of the organized research methods and 
rich industrial heritage which Thomas Edison bequeathed to 
the world in general and to America in particular defy the 
powers of human calculation and conjecture. This is a 
strong statement to make, a very strong statement, but also 
a very true one. 

The inventions of Edison mean democracy. Take Mr. Edi¬ 
son’s very first invention, the electrical vote recorder. There, 
right at the start, was an instrument of democracy. “The 
Wizard of Menlo Park’’ loved and labored for his country and 
the principles of stanch democracy for which it stands. 
During the World War he devoted all his time and his genius 
to the United States Government, making a complete, first¬ 
hand study of conditions and needs, and then suggesting 42 
defense and life-saving measures, rather than instruments 
of war and death. 

His work in establishing methods and plants with which to 
overcome shortages in the necessary war chemicals is out¬ 
standing. For instance, Edison Installed and put into opera¬ 
tion in 45 days a benzol plant at Johnstown, Pa., and in 60 
days another in Woodward, Ala. Previous to this time it 
had taken 9 months to install and operate benzol plants. 
In Canada two plgints were put into operation within 60 days. 
This, too, was accomplished according to plans mapped out 
by America’s greatest of all inventors. 

Later he surveyed national economic conditions and drew 
up a complete report, Including his suggestions for improve¬ 
ment, which he presented to the astonished officials at 
Washington. 

Finally, the Inventions of Edison mean an inspiration to 
youth. It is common and very logical knowledge that the 
future of any nation is in the youth of the land. With the 
advantages and inspirations supplied by Thomas A. Edison 
the youth of America has an example of inventive accomplish¬ 
ment that the youth of no other land in the world can boast. 
Young America can look upon the life of Thomas Alva Edison 
as a life of conquest and achievement—a life of conquest over 
the things worth conquering and of achieving the things 
worth the work of achievement, a life that embodies all the 
finest ideals of America today and the America we hope for 
tomorrow, a life that is the very essence of peace and progress, 
because it has made possible, and will continue to make pos¬ 
sible, the peace and progress which we, sis a nation, are en¬ 
joying today. 

There are some among us who may say that Mr. Edison 
received ample reward for the products of his genius and 
that we would be lucky if we possessed the wealth which 
came to him from his inventions. It is true that Mr. Edison 
did receive large sums of money from his Inventions, but not 
nearly as much as he could have made. As soon as an in¬ 
vention was perfected by the great inventor, he lost no time 
nmrketlng it for whatever it would bring. This money was 
then turned over to finance his new Inventive Interests and 
the operation of his research laboratories. Why, on the 
Edison steel storage battery alone, the Electrical Wizard 
invested the enormous sum of $3,000,000. 

No, gentlemen, his motive was not to obtain a life of case 
for Thomas Edison. If it were, he could have retired for 
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life on the royalties of Just one Invention. However» on the 
very day when fatal illness overtook him, he was at his Fort 
Myers, Pla., laboratories, busying himself with the problem 
of extracting njdt)ber from the common, ordinary goddenrod. 
Therefore, gentlemen, we see that Thomas Edison derived 
his reward not from what money he made, but rather 
from the happiness he brought to his fellow man, and the 
peace and prosperity he did so much to secure for America. 

Merely because his birthday neighbors were also great 
men, the life and deeds of Thomas Alva Edison should not be 
consigned to obscurity. Men like Edison are mighty scarce. 

It is Indeed difllcult to think of any other man who has 
patented more than 1,150 inventions, and who has con¬ 
tributed to mankind the tremendous amount of good that 
has come to us, and will continue to come, from the genius 
of Thomas Edison. 

To forget a man like Edison is not characteristic of the 
American people. He merits exceedingly high ranking 
among the great men of our young and glorious history. 
His name should be honored and his birthday celebrated 
by America and by Americans everywhere. 

He is an outstanding example of achievement and initia¬ 
tive of the people of this country by the efforts of whom it 
has become the greatest nation on earth in the shortest 
period of any in history—a great American and a great 
country. 


Navigation on the Columbia River^ 1897-1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


STATEMENT BY M. J. VENNEWITZ 


Mt. ANGELL. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the following statement by 
Mr. M. J. Vennewitz: 

NAVIGATION ON THE COLUMBIA BIVEE, 18fl7‘-“1839 

(By M. J. Vennewitz) 

Two years ago, in January 1938, the Bonneville lock was opened 
and a new era In river navigation above Bonneville began. Prior 
to the construction of the Bonneville Dam and the formation of 
the pool to The Dalles, the Cascades Canal provided the means for 
navigating the Cascade Rapids and continuing upstream. On the 
upper river the DaUes-Celilo Canal is still the connecting link be¬ 
tween the deep-draft navigation possible below The Dalles and the 
shallow-draft navigation above. (At the present time, pending 
completion of a 27-foot channel below Bonneville and the raising 
of several bridges, all traffle on either stretch of the river is shallow 
draft.) 

In the table accompanying this article an abbreviated summary 
has been made of river trafllo since the construction of the Cas¬ 
cades Canal in 1897. With the exception of logs which are rafted 
down river from points usually between Stevenson and Hood River, 
the difference between commodities shown passing Bonneville locks 
and those passing the DaUes-Celilo Canal represents that shipped 
from or to The DaUes. 

Traffle through the Cascades Canal from its opening in 1897 to 
about 1920 was mostly In miscellaneous merchandise, berries, and 
fruit. Practically no petroleum products or rafted logs were moved 
and shipments of wheat, if any, were small and unimportant. 

From 1021 to 1926 traffle through the Cascades Canal underwent 
a transition. The commerce in merchandise, berries, and fruit 
which prevailed during the first 23 years of canal operation ab- 
rui^y diminished and by 1925 had disappeared. Blnrultaneously 
with the diminlshment of that traffle commerce in logs began, in 
general, increasing as the previous traffic declined, fihipments of 
petroleum products and wheat, If any, were stlU small and incon- 
■eouentlal. 

^e year 1931 marked the approximate date of another transi¬ 
tion p^od lor nvw traffic. Movement of logs reached its peak 
during that year, sharply declined the next year, and then sta¬ 
bilized around an annual tonnage of between 40,000 and 50,000. 


About this ttme shipments of Wheat throufl^ both Cascadee 
ipid the Dalles-CelUo Canals began. SmaU at first, they increased 
sharply for several years, reaching a high in 1934 of 33,608 tons 
through Cascades Canal and 21,017 tons through the DaUes-Celilo 
Canal. Wheat listed as through the DaUes-Celilo Canal actually 
was shipped from a point located on the canal. It was not until 
1938 that any wheat was shipped from points on the upper river. 
(In that year about a third of the wheat through the DaUes-Celilo 
Canal came from points above. Figures are not yet complete for 
1939, but with several new terminals constructed on the upper 
river during the year, the proportion of wheat coming from points 
above the canal promises to be much greater in 1939 and to con¬ 
tinue to Increase in future years.) 

In 1937, when other traffle was choked by construction activities 
at BonnevUle Dam, the petroleum products transportation indus¬ 
try was bom. For 9 months, while other traffic was at a standstui, 
gasoline was pumped over the dam and continued upstream to 
The DaUes and Attalia. 

At first, all petroleum products passing through the DaUes- 
OelUo Canal went to Attalia. 127 miles above The DaUes. Since 
the construction in the ^ring of 1939 of terminal faciUties at 
Umatilla, 30 miles downstream, the traffle above The DaUes has 
been divided between the two. In 1938 and 1939 a little over 50 
percent of the petroleum products passing BonnevUle locks con¬ 
tinued through the Dalles-OelUo Canal to UmatiUa or Attalia. the 
remainder was discharged at The Dalles. 

With the opening of the Bonneville lock In January 1938 river 
traffle surged forward. The newly born petroleum commerce ac¬ 
counted for about 60 percent of the traffle through both canals, 
with wheat representing roughly 25 percent at Bonneville. With 
one exception, no previous year has been as large (1931 was a 
little larger, but that traffle was almost entirely logs valued at 
about one-fourth that of wheat or gasoline). The DaUes-Celilo 
Canal passed nearly as much freight during the year as in the 
previous 22 years of canal operation. In reality, for the first time 
since its construction in 1915, this canal was effectively serving 
the vast hinterland beyond The Dalles. One Important reason 
why the canal had failed to attract commerce in the past was the 
number of swift, shallow rapids above Celilo, making navigation 
possible only at high-water stages and hazardous at all times. 
This condition was remedied to a great extent in 1938 with the 
completion of a channel 160 feet wide and 7 feet deep at low 
water from Celilo to UmatlUa, making shallow-draft navigation 
possible over the entire year. 

In 1939 commerce through the canals soared. Petroleum prod¬ 
ucts, amounting to over 60 percent of the traffle through both 
canals in 1938, Increased over four times. Wheat almost doubled. 
Rafter logs, which represented 80 percent of the traffle through 
Cascades Canal in the period from 1925 to 1936 was less than 6 
percent of the total commerce through BonnevUle in 1939. Total 
commerce throiigb Bonneville during the past year was three times 
as great as that in 1938, while at DaUes-Celilo nearly twice as 
much went through in 1939 as in the 22 years of canal operation 
from 1915 up to 1938. 

Such is the record of river navigation before and after the con¬ 
struction of Bonneville Dam. The large Increase In traffle since 
the dam was constructed Is gratifying In the fullest measure and 
prophesies a future which Indeed looks bright. 

Abbreviated statement of tonnages through Bonneville and DoUes- 
Celilo Canal, 1897-1939 


Throuch Bonneville locks (Cas¬ 
cade locks prior to 1038) 
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• Canal completed 1916. 
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Abbreviated statement of tonnages through Bonneville and Dalles^ 
CelUo Canal, 1897^1939 —Continued 



Throui 

h Bonneville looks (Oas- 
e looks prior to 1938) 

Through DaUee-Oelilo 
Oanal 

Period 

Petro¬ 

leum 

prod¬ 

ucts 

WTicat 

Rafted 

logs 

Total 

tonnage 

through 

locks 

Petro¬ 

leum 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Wheat 

Total 

tonnase 

through 

look! 

1939: 

January_ 

6,2X7 

1,121 

420 

7,257 

2,736 

1,868 

4,197 

February— - 

4,003 

6,281 

296 

9.031 

8,137 

8,296 

6,434 

March_ 

6,292 

11,208 

4,462 

170 

11.476 

2,081 

2,264 

6,646 

April_ 

May_ 

4,420 

830 

17,676 

7,298 

1,436 

8,734 

13,723 

3,641 

1,698 

19,160 

7,980 

1,210 

9,192 

June_ 

18,653 

i,m 

2,642 

23,616 

11,868 

708 

12,728 

July. 

27,367 

3,660 

2,388 

37,787 

16,834 

1,825 

17,826 

Aujnist_ 

29,649 

9,749 

2,466 

43,926 

16,064 

8,302 

19,494 

September. 

26.618 

6,002 

1,810 

36,700 

14,973 

2,704 

17,677 

Ootober- 

23,366 

3,410 

3,722 

2,168 

30,866 

8,211 

0 

8,211 

November_ 

26,534 

2,082 

34,484 

16,296 

769 

16,063 

December. 

24,100 

3,132 

900 

29,210 

12,984 

460 

i 13,434 

1939 total— 

216,809 

40,420 

17,838 

300,867 

119,360 

18,921 

136,635 


Note.— Total petroleum products sho\nm above are about 93 percent gasoline and 
7 percent fuel and Diesel oil. 


The Shadow of McKinley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OV 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON HERALD OP FEBRUARY 4, 1040 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remaiks in the Record, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Herald of February 4, 1940: 

[From the Boston Herald of Fehruary 4, 1040] 

THE SHADOW OF MtoNLEY 

It was Inevitable that advocates of the renewal and extension of 
the Hull pacts should call attention to the last speech of President 
McKinley. A Civil War veteran, a staunch Republican, a former 
Governor of Ohio, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
which prepared the McKinley tariff bill, an associate of Mark 
Hanna, he was the embodiment of Republicanism at the turn of 
the century. Six months after he began his second term 
In 1901 he delivered in Buffalo a speech which was still echoing 
throughout the country when he died, assassinated, 9 days later. 

In that address he carried the doctrine of reciprocity further 
than any of his predecessors. There is no toUing how much more 
he would have modified hie views or whether he would have 
recanted if he had survived. 

The United States was not a creditor nation then, but cir¬ 
cumstances were making it a power In the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. The strictly continental phase of our development had 
come to an end. The yoimg giant was feeling Its Industrial and 
agricultural might, and visualizing the Stars and Stripes flying 
all over the world on ships laden with American goods. President 
McKinley, triumphant a second time over William J. Bryan, was 
reaching out in a more or less vague way for new, larger markets. 
His eagerness to obtain them had apparently made him turn his 
back on the high-protection dogma which had been so closely 
associated with RepubUoanlsm and was largely responsible for his 
second election. 

In this mood he made his last address at the Buffalo exposition. 
Few were prepared for It. Hardly anybody had expected him to 
speak so emphatically. He said, among other things: 

Oiu* capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our 
products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets re¬ 
quires our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad and 
enlightened policy will keep what we have. No other policy will 
get more. * * * By sensible trade arrangements which will 

not interrupt our home production we shall extend the outlets for 
our Increasing surplus. A system which provides a mutual ex¬ 
change of commodities Is manifestly essential to the continued and 
healthful growth of our export trade. We must not repose in 
fancied security that we can forever sell everything and buv little 
or nothing. • • ♦ What we produce beyond our domestic con¬ 
sumption must have a vent abroad. The excess must be relieved 
through a foreign outlet, and we should sell everywhere we can 
and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and productions. 


and thereby make a greater demand for home labor. The period of 
exclusiveness Is past. The expansion of our trade and oommerce 
la the pressing problem. • « • 

That speech will be referred to continually when the debate on 
the Hull pacts engages the attention of Congress and the country. 
To date the discussion has not produced anything new or startling. 
The short experience of the Nation with the agreements and the 
exceptional circumstances of the period have blurred the picture. 
Interests which objected to the arrangement a year or two ago 
are still antagonistic. Interests which see in them what McKinley 
and Blaine saw In something similar have not changed their atti¬ 
tude. The impressive, influential speeches are yet to come. 

It is not unlikely that a compromise wlU emerge, under which 
the pacts and the salutary principles underlying them wUl be re¬ 
tained, with the Senate somehow receiving more consideration than 
at present, and with mechanics Improved. A return to the old, 
time-consuming. puU-and-haul process of tariff making of the days 
of McKinley Is not a pleasant prospect for even the m^ vehement 
critics of the H\ill treaties. 


Aid for Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the great majority of our 
people have the utmost sympathy for Finland and her people. 
I have not heard any expression in favor of Russia—but our 
people, without exception, express the greatest admiration for 
the brave Finns and they deeply sympathize with them on 
this grave crisis. 

Finland has many near neighbors in Europe who can aid 
her and who should aid her in this great disaster. The prob¬ 
lem of Finland is their problem. The result of this conflict 
between Russia and Finland will have a direct and far-reach¬ 
ing effect upon those near neighbor nations. TTiose Euro¬ 
pean nations owe to Finland their wholehearted support and 
they should contribute unstintlngly to Finland’s cause. 

Mr. Speaker, we of the western hemisphere have com¬ 
mittments which we must respect. We have our own prob¬ 
lems to solve. Our economic conditions in this Nation are 
our first concern, and our own people must be rehabilitated 
and our own people must be properly cared for. This is our 
first duty, and that duty must be met. 

May I say that in the event our Government should en¬ 
gage in ma^ng any loan, as a Nation, to Finland, we would 
thereby establish a precedent which I fear would become 
very embarrassing in the future, If, in fact, the same would 
not cause us to become Involved In this European conflict. 
If our Government should make one loan to Finland—and 
I have the greatest sympathy for that nation—then I wonder 
how many European nations would negotiate a like service 
from us? And, in the event we should make one loan to 
any European nation at this critical period, how long would 
it be until we are asked to furnish manpower? If we should 
participate in this European war by making any loan, or 
loans, to belligerents we cannot now contemplate the far- 
reaching mental effect that overt act would have upon all 
other European nations who are unable to secure such 
assistance. 

We have our own problems which must be solved. Let us 
engage In the solution of them and let us avoid any partic¬ 
ipation in this war. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include therein a brief but 
very carefully written editorial which appeared in The 
Palladium-Item, of Richmond, Ind., on January 31, 1940, 
which follows: 

[From the Palladium-Item, Richmond. Ind., January 31, 1940] 

MORE WAR PROPAGANDA? 

Get a copy of the January 29 issue of the magazine Life and turn 
to page 16. A subhead states: **The Great Isolationist dies as 
America moves toward a place of power In world affairs." The lead 
article Is an editorial appreciation of the late Senator Borah. 
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Zn It the Senator ta deaerlbed aa a loser In the battle to keep the 
TZxxited States trom interterLng In loreign affaira and pursuing an 
iBolationlat poltoy. Life aaya Borah’s cotmsel ot Isolation was that 
of wtadom when our country was young, but that now that ’’great- 
neaa and power have been thrust unwillingly iqwn her,” she cannot 
**shlrk” her destiny. 

Walter Lippmann Is quoted: “What Rome was to the ancient 
world, what Great Britain has been to the modem world, America 
is to be to the world of tomorrow.” if this is not propaganda to 
the effect that we must turn militaristic and go forth and try to 
conquer the world, what is it? That is what Rome and Britain 
tried to do. 

In the article that follows this one Life puts up an argument for 
aiding Finland. 'Imi^ements of war are the one thing that Finland 
needs,” says Life. It continues, “One thing certain is that if Fin¬ 
land falls and the Russians or Germans overrun all Scandinavia, 
both the pressure and the need for American dollars will be multi¬ 
plied manyfold,” 

A European, a Britisher, recently said the present war In Europe 
was a civil war: the rebellion of one part against the other. Dur¬ 
ing our Civil War Britain and France gave every aid and comfort 
possible short of war to the Confederate States. It was quite ap¬ 
parent the motive behind this enmity toward the North was that 
the United States should be permanently divided and weakened. 
In the present war in Europe we are a bit better toward the British 
and French than they were toward us during our Civil War. We 
hope they will win, because we believe they represent the better 
cause. 

The situation in Finland Is not yet our concern. It is the con¬ 
cern of Europe and of Britain and France, and of all the neutral 
nations of that continent that do not want to be swallowed by 
powerful and unscrupulous neighbors. Finland Is the left flank of 
the battle line occupied by the enemies of bolshevism and nazl-lsm. 
If the other Scandinavian nations are at heart enemies of those 
movements, if they are determined to hold them at bay, then they, 
not we, as yet, belong in the fighting line alongside of the Finns. 

Europe was spoiled by our cirmed intervention in 1017. She now 
has the idea that we should send her armed help every time she 
gets into serious dlfflciilties. If we give in again to this Idea, then 
we will give In aga'n and again, because Europe is always having 
recurring “civil wars.” Then the end will be that we shall have to 
go forth and attempt to conquer the world, as Life and Lippman 
seem to urge. It would be the only way, we or our children would 
be told, by which we could attain lasting peace—the lasting peace 
that Is already ours if we will but let Europe settle her own affairs, 
and we be sufficiently armed and cooperative with our sister Ameri¬ 
can nations, also adequately armed, to make the rest of the world 
with Its quarrels and conquests keep away from our hemisphere. 


Civil Aeronautics Authority Favorable Toward 
Increase in Noncollege Students Participating in 
Pilot-Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

LETTER FROM ROBERT H. HINCKLEY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I placed in 
the Record a letter I had written to Robert H. Hinckley, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, in which I ad¬ 
vocated an increase in noncollege students participating in 
the pilot-training program. I am gratified at the reply re¬ 
ceived, copy of which is included, as follows: 


Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
Washington, February 2, 1940. 


Hon. Jenkincs Ranbolpk, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

Mt Dear Congressman Randolph: Thank you very much for your 
letter ot February 1 and your fine expression of commendation. 

With regard to your suggestion for increasing the nonooUege 
quota from 5 to 20 percent, you will be interested to know that we 
have now enrolled this year approximately 8 percent Instead of 6 
percent, with the possibility of the percentage being still higher 
next year. 


With aU good wishes to you. I am. 
Sincerely, 


Bombt H. HlifCKurr, 

OhaHmm^ 


What Can We Do About Civil Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ow 

HON. GUY L. MOSER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GUY L. MOSER. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record , I include the following personal 
address In the American Forum of the Air panel, Mutual 
network, January 14, 1940, cm the subject. What Can We 
Do About Civil Service? 

By an unflagging honesty In practice and a genuine sincerity of 
purpose, the present progress of disintegration of aU semblance of 
merit under our civil-service system, as presently and for many 
years past administered, can be arrested and effectively stopped. 
Confidence can only In this manner be restored, Individual Initiative 
and enterprise be encouraged, and a genuine system of merit based 
on efficiency reestablished. 

The act of Congress January 16,1888, establishing the civil service, 
provided for open competitive examinations as therein described, 
and only permitted “noncompetitive examinations in all proper cases 
before the Commission, when competent persons do not compete, 
after notice has been given of the existence of the vacancy * * •.« 
Contrast this to the well-known and established practices of 
favoritism and prejudices manifestly rampant. Instead of extending 
the merit system, It crushes ambition, destroys initiative, and creates 
apathy, lassitude, and indifference, with Its consequent enmities, 
jealousies, and other elements destructive of harmony so essential 
to efficiency. 

This generation of Americans In its “rendezvous with destiny” 
has little In which to look forward to a career In the classified civil 
service. 

When I was a young rural teacher In a single-room hilltop school- 
house, ambitious to advance m 3 melf beyond the munificent $28 per 
month salary, the Railway Mall Service beckoned. I applied to the 
Civil Service Commission and received with my formal application a 
Manual of Examinations, containing a sample set of questions pre¬ 
viously used In strict conformity with the provisions specifically 
set forth In the act dted. It was Invaluable, as I burned the mid¬ 
night oil In preparation for the examination. I passed fourth In the 
State of Pennsylvania, being offered a substitute's appointment, 
which I accepted within 3 months of the examination. Try and get 
a manual and match that record now. It cannot be accomplished. 
I cite this as an example of the Commission’s conformity to the act 
of 1883, when It had only attained Its majority after 21 years of 
existence. 

In the years that followed, with requisite qualifying experience, 1 
applied for but couldn’t get permission to take an examination td 
qualify for post-office ln^>ector, until I used the Influence of a 
Member of Congress. Though I passed the examination in a class 
of seven, six of whom I believed competitors. I learned the exami¬ 
nation had been noncompetitive, without the restrictive permissi¬ 
bility under the act having been met. I was even then denied 
appointment until years later a cdiange in the national administra¬ 
tion had been effected, establishing the complacency with which 
the Commission was then already yielding its prerogatives under 
the act. 

Our Nation abounds In landmarks and epigrams of our form 
of democracy In a republic under our Constitution. In the 
Declaration of Independence, Thomas Jefferson penned, “All gov¬ 
ernments derive their Just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” only a corrollary to the Divine Injunction, “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” 

By the apathy of the citizens another Jeffersonian admonition 
relative to “external vigilance” was forgotten and his phillsophy of 
democracy, "Equal and exact Justice to oil men of whatever state 
or persuasion, religious, or political,” cast to the limbo so far as 
merit under present civil services can be reconciled. 

When I became a Member of Congress, ihere was before our 
House Committee on Civil Service a bill (H. R. 2700), introduced 
by our distinguished chairman, providing for open competitive 
examinations for all persons already employed by the Federal 
Government. President Mitchell and others, speaking for the 
Clvfl Service Commission, opposed it. We had the votes to report 
it out 2 to 1, but an amendment to make It noncompetitive was 
offered end defeated to 1 after other opponents had left the 
execu^ve session. It died in the committee exactly that way. 
I shaU violate no confidences reflecting the change. However, In 
the Seventy-sixth Congress we have H. R. 660, {uroposing the same 
purpose of blanketing all prohibited positions under the act of 
1888 Into the classified civil service, subject to noncompeutlve 
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examinations. With absent opponents and a change of pledged 
positions, It was reported out by scant margin and Is on the House 
calendar. It has my opposition for reasons manifestly apparent. 
Though the President In his message to Congress, January 3, 
only mentioned extension of the merit system, among others, as a 
desirable objective, I can neither reconcile It to bo his aim to use 
patronage, by blanlcetlng processes and noncompetitive examina¬ 
tions to create merit, nor square such course with hie pronounce¬ 
ments in Liberty magazine In 1832 on the subject. Only recently 
he declared to me personally: “This country is still on a competi¬ 
tive basis," agreeing that “competition is stlU the life of trade." 
Competition, law observance, and the application of the philosophy 
of the Golden Rule, only, enhance merit. 


The Late Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE^HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM N. MORELL 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the following address by Hon. 
William N. Morell, national president of the Federal Bar 
Association, at the tomb of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Arlington Cemetery, on February 1, 1940, on the occasion of 
the SesQuicentennlal of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, under the auspices of the Joint Committee of the 
Congress of the United States on the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Supreme Court of the United 
States: 

It is appropriate, In commemorating the Besquicentennial of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that the members of the bar 
make a pilgrimage to this hallowed place in Arlington National 
Cemetery—^the grave of the late Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Oliver Wendell Holmes. He brought 
to the Court high attributes of character and intellect, noble quali¬ 
ties of mind and spirit, the impress of which will remain a heritage 
of our people as long as the courts endure—as long as the love of 
Justice lives in the soul of our Nation, We come to pay homage 
to him as a great prophet of the Court, as a brave soldier, and as a 
true citizen. His mortal remains rest In perpetual reunion with his 
comrades of the Civil War here on the hills of Arlington, overlooking 
the Capital of the united Nation which he served so valiantly in 
war and so wisely in peace. It brings to mind the verse of the poet 
O’Hara: 

*The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread. 

And glory guards, with solemn round. 

The bivouac of the dead.’’ 

APPOINTED BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

It is not necessary to recount his many achievements as a soldier, 
citizen, and as a Jurist before his appointment by President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt to the Supreme Court of the United States on 
December 4, 1902. We may recall, however, that Justice Holmes, 
as a valorous offlcer In the Union Army, was wounded in action in 
three separate engagements; that he had a brilliant career as a 
lawyer in active practice, as a law professor, as an associate Justice, 
and as chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. He 
was the son of an Illustrious father and from him, no doubt, he 
inherited his genial wit, poetic imagination, and brilliant literary 
style. 

believed in the wisdom of the people 

It has been said by one of our great leaders of the bar that Justice 
Holmes’ conception of the Judicial process “Is our best hope in 
the painful process of adjusting ancient dogma to the startling 
changes of the modem world.” He was close to the heart of the 
people. He firmly believed that the law was a matter of slow 
evolution. The dissenting opinions of Justice Holmes constitute 
a vital link in the process of legal evolution. They bridged the 
gap from ancient dogma to modem realities and made the phll- 
ofiophlc Journey a less painful pilgrimage. He had a profound 
belief in the ultimate wisdom of the people and their essential 
capacity for self-government. He was not a hermit cloistered from 
the realities of life. He scorned false pretense. The spirit of 
legalistic sacerdotalism was not In Justice Holmes. Justice Holmes 
conceived the law as a reasoned adjustment of human relations. 


The opinions and writings of Justice Holmes stand as a monu¬ 
ment to his scholarship, his courage, and his vision. His influ¬ 
ence in formulating constitutional doctrines is equalled only by 
Chief Justice Marshall. Theodore Roosevelt considered his ap¬ 
pointment of Justice Holmes as an outstanding accomplishment of 
his administration. Well might he have been proud of that ap¬ 
pointment. 

THE COURT AND THE CONSTITUTION 

While we are commemorating today the sesqulcentennlal of the 
Supreme Court, the Court In an important aspect is an extension 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. The convention wrote 
the Constitution, but the formulation of the prevailing concepts 
and doctrines of that document is the work of the Supreme Court. 
The opinions of Justice Holmes had a constant recognition of this 
fact during his 29 years on the Court. 

JUSTICE HOLMES’ MESSAGE TO FEDERAL BAR 

The Federal Bar Association feels honored to have been selected 
under the auspices of the Joint Committee of the Congress of the 
United States on the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to render this homage to Jus¬ 
tice Holmes on behalf of the American bench and bar. On the 
ninety-first anniversary of the birthday of Justice Holmes, March 8. 
1932, the Federal Bar Association held its annual dinner In his honor. 
Although his health did not permit him to attend that dinner, he 
sent the following memorable message to the members of the asso¬ 
ciation, a message which has the place of honor in the archives of 
the association, as well as in the memory and heart of each member: 

Washington, D. O., February 29, 1932. 
Gentlemen of the Federal Bar Association: 

Your kind Invitation for March 8 has been answered, I believe, In 
due form. But I cannot say farewell to life and you In formal 
words. Life seems to me like a Japanese picture which our imagi¬ 
nation does not allow to end with the margin. We aim at the 
infinite and when our arrow falls to earth it is in fiames. 

At times the ambitious ends of life have made it seem to me lonely, 
but it has not been. You have given me the companionship of dear 
friends who have helped to keep alive the fire in my heart. If I 
could think that I had sent a spark to those who come after I should 
be ready to say good-bye. 

O. W. Holmes. 

A SPARK bundles A TORCH 

To those who come after he sent a spark which kindled a flaming 
torch. Its flar-flung beams encompass us alL It Is a perpetual light, 
which the profession, the bench, and the bar with reverence, affec¬ 
tion, and respect will Join In carrying on. That flame lives and is 
vibrant today—the Sesqulcentennlal of the Siqjreme Court. Hold 
high the torch which that spark has kindled. May its bright beams 
dissolve the shadows and darkness which hide the oppressed and 
may It shine forever as a beacon of inspiration in a troubled world. 


A Balanced Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMMET O^NEAL 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


ADDRESS BY NICHOLAS H. DOSKER 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address by 
Nicholas H. Dosker, administrator, city of Louisville Munici¬ 
pal Housing Commission, before the National Public Housing 
Conference, January 26, 1940: 

Most of the mistakes of our early efforts at public housing were 
the result of our American weakness of attacking a great problem 
too hastily without proper study and research. Splendid as are 
most of our P. W. A. housing projects, and excellent as is the 
character of the accommodations they provide for the higher brack¬ 
ets of the low-income group, they nevertheless should have been 
built at the end. Instead of In the beginning of a national housing 
program. 

It was unavoidable that U. B. H. A.-aided housing should have 
been Influenced in its early stages by the existing P. W. A. program. 
Therefore, some of the earlier efforts under the U. B. H. A., though 
they all serve only the lowest income third, still did not reach down 
far below the top portions of this group. The present policy of 
planning U. S. H. A.-aided projects which will provide decent shelter 
without frills within the financial reach of the vast bulk of the 
lowest Income third, will, in our opinion, sell itself to the good 
sense of the American people. TTiis does not discount the need for 
better housing for the highest bracket of the low-income third. 
It merely places the emphasis for Federal Bubsldlzed housing where 
the need is greatest. The extent to which low rents will be achieved 
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d«p6zid8 sot only upon the oIoob •enitlny at ooste !>y the local 
autliorltlaa and the XJ. 6. H. A., tmt In a Uurge degree upon the 
cooperation given them by labor and the materialmen. 

18 unqueetlonahly an acute shortage of decent etandard 
dwelling unite now available to famlUee of all low*lncome groups. 
But the needs of every community are not the same. What hind of 
housing shaU we build? Where shall we build it? What low-lnoome 
and racial groups shall we serve and In vdiat proportion? How 
large are the local pools of available tenants from which we can 
draw? These and many other related questions are of deep con¬ 
cern to any local authority contemplating a housing program. The 
answers can be arrived at only by an intensive survey. Such a 
survey Is an essential lor any well-planned housing program. In 
Louisville we are fortunate In having one, and we have molded it 
Into an elastic, workable, long-range housing program. We call 
this our 10-year plan. 

In preparing this plan, our first concern was a complete and 
detailed study of families now living In substandard hoiulng. To 
aid us In this work, we recently completed two very important sur¬ 
veys—one a real property, and the other a low-income housing area 
survey. The housing eurvey has become our chart and compass in 
analysing both our present and anticipated needs in our sincere 
efforts to bring low-rent hoiLslng to our needy families. From this 
survey we learned the number of tenant families, by race, now 
living in substandard housing. The all-important data relating to 
incomes and rents now paid by these famUlea are also pointed out. 
From this Information elaborate tabulations are made dividing all 
tenant families not on relief Into groups, and labeling these groups 
according to the agency from which they may expect assistance. 

By this method we are able to pick out those families, all in 
the lowest-lncome third, which may look to the local authority 
and the United States Housing Authority for aid. At the very 
bottom of the lowest-lncome third is found that hopeless element 
of families whose exceedingly low incomes now prohibit our offer¬ 
ing them dwelling units at such rentals as they can afford. Even 
though we are unable to presently offer them assistance, we have 
at least definitely established the number of such families by race, 
income, and current rents. From these data, and with a con¬ 
tinued study of their living habits, it is hoped that some ultimate 
solution can be found to render assistance to this unfortunate 
group. 

Above the lowest-lncome third set cMlde for United States Hous¬ 
ing Authority assistance, we find a large number of families in 
the middle-income group who, though now living in substandard 
housing, have such Incomes that private Industry through research 
and study should iiltlmately develop low-rent housing for them 
without the assistance of annual subsidies, capital contributions, 
or local tax exemptions. 

We now have In Louisville two housing projects built by the 
Housing Division of P. W. A. which offer dwelling units to families 
in the higher portion of the low-income third who come out of 
substandard housing. Our two United States Housing Authority 
aided projects now under construction, which will offer approxi¬ 
mately 800 dwelling units to white families and 800 dwelling units 
to Negro families, are designed to meet the middle portions and 
as much as possible of the lowest portion of the lowest-lncome 
third—^the only third helped by the United States Housing 
Authority. 

We have Just made application for a loan contract from the 
United States Housing Authority to build two additional projects. 
A way must be found, and we believe will be found, to build these 
new projects to serve the lowest portions of the lowest-lncome 
third. In these projects we expect to serve nobody with an annual 
Income exceeding $800, and we expect to provide shelter rents not 
exceeding $8 per month for an average four-room unit. Con¬ 
templating this, we have secured the services of Mr. Walter B. 
MacCormack, dean of the school of architecture of the Massa- 
chiisetts Institute of Technology, and under his guidance and 
based on a program to be outlined by him and ourselves, we are 
preparing to hold an architectural competition, under the rules of 
the American Institute of Architects, to develop an improved, 
sound, but Inexpensive tyx)e of low-cost housing. 

Although we realiJBe that the population in most of our large 
cities is not increasing at the accelerated tempo suggested several 
decades ago by our city planners, we have, nevertheless, refiected 
In our suggested pools an anticipated Increase in population in o\ir 
low-income groups. We also considered that a small nximber of 
owner families now living in such deplorable and dilapidated hous¬ 
ing that they can scarcely be called homes might be given con¬ 
sideration In futiire housing plans. 

The second part of our extended plan deals with the study of the 
dwelling units in which these families now live. Although we know 
that in Louisville we have approximately 32,000 dwelling units which 
we Class as substandard, we have* never felt that this study was 
quite complete. The irurrent definition of a substandard dwelling 
unit Is BO broad that when applied to some 32,000 dwelling units we 
still have only a mass of figures. To prepare for our study a more 
accurate detailed picture of our substandard dwelling units, they 
were divided into seven groups, ranging from structures unfit for 
human habitation to those barely substandard by occupancy stand¬ 
ards. Although the study is not yet complete, a partial analysis 
of this data has presented many interesting facts. We know that 
ultimately we wiil be able to segregate these dwelling units into 
three principal types of neighborhoods. The first, of course, will be 
such areas as contain structures unfit for hmnan habitation, In need 
of major repairs or those lacking proper plumbing facilities^ or 
any combination of the above. These are the districts to . which 
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we now point as odr slum and blighted areas. Generally they are 
found in contagious areas. However, we do find single, seattered 
bioolDi throughout the oity which present In themselves conditions 
quite as poor as those in our worst slums. 

The second type distrlot determined is one which offers a serious 
future problem, which, if left unchecked, will become the slum of 
tomorrow. This area is characterized principally as containing 
many old single family structures which are now beii^ cut up and 
converted into multifamily buildings. In most oases these con¬ 
versions are made without the addition of bathrooms and kitchen 
equipment, which force the unfortunate tenants to share these 
utiUtiee which are so Important to private use. We do know that 
unless measures are taken to arrest this wave of conversion and to 
stop the spread into these neighborhoods of all these factors which 
are so incompatible to better living, we are actually permitting the 
development of our future slums. 

The third group, very much like the second, except that condi¬ 
tions have not developed to as critical a point, also present one of 
our future problems. With the knowle^ of the families and 
neighborhoods to be served the basic points of our problem have 
been brought to light. The coordination of these two will serve as 
part three. When this relationship is studied and planned for a 10- 
year period with particular reference to our city plan, intelligent 
results will follow. 

A city plan that proposes the development and addition of such 
important utilities as parks, playgrounds, schools, streets, park¬ 
ways, community centers, and neglects the rehousing of those fam¬ 
ilies now forced to live in substandard dwelling units presents only 
a portion of the plctme. A more solid approach to the ultimate 
betterment of our city should in a measure be based on the replan¬ 
ning and construction of decent standard dwelling units to meet 
the needs of the now unserved low-income groups. A city with 
broad highways, magnificent parks, and tall buildings that hide 
miserable hovels which cost very large sums to support is not 
progressing on a firm foundation. Our cancerous slums that breed 
those things so incompatible with decent and better living are the 
areas heretofore overlooked in the planning of our American cities. 
These were perhaps not so much overlooked as they were considered 
diseases for which no cures were known. The current inability of 
private industry to cope with this problem and the opposition from 
pressure groups have been powerful factors which have contributed 
to their existence In so many American cities today. 

In addition to slum areas planned for demolition and reconstruc¬ 
tion there are numerous areas suggested for demolition only. These 
are the areas we hope to clear when vacant land is used for future 
development and the equivalent elimination clause invoked. These 
areas generally are small and scattered and are foimd principally 
surrounded by old-established industrial developments or adjacent 
to new, last-growing industry. In such districts we know that 
existing residential development has no chance to survive and shotild 
be ellm’inated to provide expansion for future Industry. In such 
scattered areas it would be impracticable to replace the worn- 
out, dilapidated structures with decent standard housing when 
areas more conducive to better living can be found. 

In part 4 we concern ourselves with the design and construc¬ 
tion of such dwelling unite as will meet the rents outlined in part 
1 and designed to serve particular income groups. In this connec¬ 
tion we contemplate a competition among local architects for the 
design of our two anticipated projects. We feel that through this 
competition the many worth-while ideas which are currently dis¬ 
cussed, but not put on paper, will be brought to the attention of 
the local authority and built into our future projects. It is our 
policy to continually keep abreast of such construction methods as 
will permit lower construction costs, which, of course, means lower 
rents to the low-income groups. 

Part 6 of our ten-year plan concedes that all of the families 
of low incomes, now revealed by our research to be living in 
substandard housing, cannot be served by United States Housing 
Authority-aided projects, which are limited to the lowest Income 
third. Those with Incomes in excess of $1,500 per annum, and 
many below that limit, can and we believe should be decently 
housed by private capital, either through new construction or 
through the rehabilitation of existing structures worth saving. 

We believe it to be the duty of the local housing authority to 
do whatever it can, to correct, as far as It can, whatever bad 
housing conditions exist under its Jurisdiction. In most cases 
beyond United States Housing Authority aid, it can only provide 
the leadership, and be the coordinating force, hut that leader¬ 
ship, if vigorous and Intelligent, should be able to make a com¬ 
munity 80 housing-conscious that great good can be accomplished. 
Our present intention is to attempt to interest owners and mort¬ 
gagees of substandard and blighted properties In a plan of neigh¬ 
borhood rehabilitation somewhat similar to that now being ex¬ 
perimented with by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation In 
Baltimore and Chicago. As a result of such a plan much housing 
could be restored to its former substantial character, thus pro¬ 
tecting equities in It which are now slipping dangeroufdy because 
of neighborhood blight. Buch a plan would do much to reclaim 
today the slums of tomorrow. 

A»other activity to which we are giving serious consideration Is 
the assuming of leadership In attempting to Interest the owners 
of vacant or partially built-up industrial subdivision sites, In the 
building of new, decent, low-coat houses for that part of the 
low-income group at the bottom of the middle-income third and 
therefore just beyond the reach of United States Housing Author¬ 
ity assistance, and also for some of those who may bo barely 
within the lowest-lncome third, but who caxmot be accommodated 
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In existing tTnlted States Housing Autnority aided projects be¬ 
cause more needy applicants are given preference. 

The Federal Housing Administration has just Issued regula¬ 
tions covering property Improvement loans, imder title 1 of the 
National Houeli^ Act. This revised regulation seems to offer a 
splendid opportunity for hesitant capital to build low-cost hous¬ 
ing on very favorable terms for those in the middle-income third. 
Several of our local owners of land contiguous to Industrial dis¬ 
tricts are now giving serious consideration to this plan. Other 
avenues for proper housing activities outside the United States 
Housing Authority aided projects will unquestionably present 
themselves from time to time. 

In part 6 we plan a study of existing laws Incidental to the 
execution of our suggested plana. Prom the study of substandard 
dwelling units referred to in part 2 we expect to prepare such maps 
as will show the location of structures unfit for human habita¬ 
tion and those in need of major repairs. These data may well be 
used to inform our building Inspector’s office of the deplorable con¬ 
ditions that exist scattered throughout our city and of the im¬ 
portance of preparing or strengthening such legislation as Is neces¬ 
sary to rid the city of these menaces to health and morals. It is 
possible, too. that some revisions to our present building code may 
be necessary before some of the planned activities may be effected. 

All of this 10-year plan may not be accomplished, but we believe 
that armed with ^ detailed knowledge of exactly what we have 
to do to achieve ideal housing conditions In our city we will actually 
do a much better job than we would do if we did not set a high 
goal, the reaching of which would mean real housing progress in 
our city. 

The avoidance of superlatives is difficult for those of us who have 
made a serious study of low-rent housing for the lowest income 
groups, and for those of us who think we can visualize its possi¬ 
bilities for transforming the outlook of the beneficiaries of this 
program from despair to hope—from the straw-grasping espousal 
of un-American panaceas to an unquestioning return to the 
American philosophy and all that It denotes. 

We must remember that much must yet be done before our 
country is sufficiently sold on subsidized public housing to be as 
enthusiastic about it as we are. The decent housing of the lowest 
Income third, at rents which they can afford to pay, is a program 
too Important to be a football for partisan politics. It is big 
enough and broad enough, when properly understood, to demand 
the support of all thinking persons, regardless of political affilia¬ 
tion. It Is a basic philosophy as fundamental as the American 
home Itself. Its accomplishment represents not only a duty of a 
great, growing nation to those economic unfortunates whose present 
living conditions are a byproduct of the upward surge of our 
rapidly growing national economy, but also a duty to our own 
more fortunate progeny. 

There is nothing radical In providing the means for obliterating, 
as far as possible, the spawning beds of radicalism, crime, disease, 
and immorality. Yet some of our friends would have us believe 
that our championship of this worthy cause marks us as “crack¬ 
pot sentimentalists," If not potential enemie.s of the existing order 
of things. To me our efforts to eradicate the slums and effect 
their replacement by decent, low-rent housing for the lowest In¬ 
come groups, secured by Government subsidy when necessary, is 
merely an evidence of Intelligent capitalism entrenching itself 
more firmly as the basic economic philosophy of American life. 

We may not enjoy the applause of our contemporaries, but I 
am convinced we will earn and receive the plaudits of the next 
generation In proportion as we succeed in our effdrts to improve 
the basic housing conditions of today. 


Gridiron Club Dinner, St. Louis, Mo. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. MAY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY H. WOODRINO 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the following address of Hon. 
Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War, at the Gridiron Club 
dinner, St. Louis, Mo., January 30, 1940: 

You have rung down the curtain on a stage that is a symbol of 
a great Institution—a democracy of free people. Your gridiron is 
the expression of that freedom of speech, fre<^Qm of assembly, and 
freedom of the prase that are cardinal principles Of this great 
American democracy In which we Uve today. 


Only recently In Washington the curtain was nmg up on the 
stage where the last forum of true democracy holds sway-—the third 
session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. It Is the opening scene of 
the deliberations of a true democracy at work. All of us, I think, 
are Impressed with the thought that this assembly of Congress 
represents one of the last of the world’s great, true democracies. 

In this tragic era in the life of our Republic, In both domestic 
and foreign affairs, It Is well that we Americans take stock of and 
analyze our Institution of government; determine in our own minds 
oirr course of direction as we face the fateful fortles-^not as parti¬ 
sans, not as Democrats or Republicans, but as Americans. 

Elsewhere, in most countries of comparable Importance, demo¬ 
cratic processes have been temporarily or permanently suppressed. 
There has been an alarming growth of the idea—^to which I cannot 
subscribe—^that democracies are inefficient, outmoded, and unwork¬ 
able. We have witnessed the phenomenal rise of the concept of 
the totalitarian state—only a new name for an ancient institution. 
We have seen old democracies forego some of the functions of 
democracy in the Immediate interest of their national security. 

Across the ocean a great war is being waged. During its progress 
the peoples of the nations Involved not only suffer all the unspeak¬ 
able horrors of modern warfare—devastation, death, disease, fam¬ 
ine—but they are temporarily losing those hard-won personal lib¬ 
erties for which their ancestors fought and died. Instead of 
democracies, we have a modification of the Idea of the absolute or 
totalitarian state. This hazard to free institutions should alone be 
sufficient cause for our democracy to remain at peace. 

The totalitarian concept of the state has come down to us from 
ancient times, A modern exposition of this concept was given by 
Kant and Hegel. They declared that the state was omnipotent, 
infallible, and divine in essence. Some of their disciples went much 
further, holding that the state was bound neither by the prin¬ 
ciples of morality nor international law. This led to the view that 
the state must be self-assertive, aggressive, and militaristic, and 
that a superior civilization had the right, If not the duty, to Impose 
its culture upon those less favored. Naturally, I do not suggest that 
any responsible statesman of the present day holds such an extreme 
view. However, it is correct to assert that In the totalitarian state 
governmental functions are performed primarily with a view to 
the advantage of the state and only secondarily for the benefit of 
the individual. 

Strangely enough, the philosophy of Hegel—^the deification of 
the state—and that of Marx—the glorification of the proletariat— 
appear to have merged. While the theories of communism differ 
widely from those of Hegel, the practical effects on the inhabitants 
of a country adopting either Ideology seem to be almost identi¬ 
cal—a ruthless suppression of all active or potential opposition to 
the government. This Is the very negation of democracy. 

European democracies engaged In the war have felt it necessary, 
in the interest of victory, to restrict greatly individual rights and 
privileges traditionally exercised by the people. Government by 
decree has to some extent superseded government by law. More 
or less strict censorship of the press has been adopted in some 
countries, while in others newspapers ore either owned outright by 
the government or are published under rigid governmental control. 

We may well congratulate ourselves that in America freedom 
still lives. Here, at least, democracy survives and flourishes. But 
we must remember that eternal vigilance Is the price of liberty. 
It is not enough to talk about democracy. We must make it work. 
Marshal Foch once said that the French were an oratorical na¬ 
tion—because they had said a thing they thought they had done 
it. Some of us Americans are more or less like that. We make 
laws and speeches about our liberties and sometimes straightway 
violate the spirit, if not the letter, of our declarations. 

The BUI of Rights of our Constitution Is the very soul of democ¬ 
racy. Freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion 
and freedom of the press—Including freedom of opposition—are 
enshrined In our Constitution. Yet within 10 years after the 
adoption of the BUI of Rights the hateful sedition laws were en¬ 
acted, which made it an offense to make false or malicious state¬ 
ments about the President or the Congress. As our hosts will 
recall, Dr. Thomas Cooper, a Pennsylvania editor, was fined and 
imprisoned for declaring that President John Adams was incom¬ 
petent and that he had interfered with the administration of jus¬ 
tice. Congressman Mathew Lyon was likewise fined and JaUed for 
accusing the President of avarice and a thirst for ridiculous pomp 
and foolish adulation. I need not remind this audience that such 
comment on political leaders today would scarcely attract atten¬ 
tion. much less land a man in jaU. Otherwise, after tonight’s 
performance, most of the St. Louis gridiron members would be in 
jail tomorrow. 

I do not fear that we will again have to deal with repressive 
legislation of the type enacted in the Adams era. I do not 
tlilnk we will ever have a censorship of the press. Certainly, in 
office or out, I will always oppose such censorship, whether we be 
at peace or at war. I have sufficient faith in the loyalty of our 
American newspaper men to rely on their judgment in keeping 
the columns of the press free from anything that will give aid 
and comfort to our enemies. 

However, 1 do fear that in a grave crisis there is a real danger 
that we may disregard some of the fundamental principles of 
democracy. This threat Is a reality in Europe. Not long ago a 
dietinguiAiert British economist asked the question, **l8 democracy 
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committing mickle In aelf-tfefenie^' Whet wouAtf it profit a 
democratic governmeiit 11 It won a war, but k»t ita demo c rafiy? 

In America our acute pvoblein le not that ol winning a ear- 
rent military oonlUct. Thanka to the bleMinge otf a benign 
Provklenoe we are at peace, and I am eonfident we are going to 
remain at peace. Recent enactment of our Reutralltf Act and 
other it e p e taken toy our Executive and Legislative brasdree, 
backed by almost unanimous public sentiment tor peace, have 
greatly lessened the possibility of our Invcdvement in the war. 

Kevertheless. we caxmot tel^ Ignorance ct the s tnig ide being 
waged acroes the water, or of the Imuee IniolvecL We caniaot 
remain safely Isolated and insulated b^ind the great moats of 
two oceans. America canzK>t poeslbly avoid the ultimate evil 
economic effects of this war. War is waste! The cost of that 
waste to a s e e e s od not alone against the vanquished, bixt also 
with trafldc Impartiality against the victor and the neutral. 

An early and a laeting peace would be tremendously advantageous 
not only to the nations suffering the horrors of war, but atoo to 
the entire wortd and especially to the United States. There 
may be for us some immediate financial gain from war orders, 
yet an inevitable, tremendous economic loss in the readjustment 
period after peace. Our foreign trade and our domestic 
economy have already experienced tremendous dislocations. The 
shook of the conflict to felt throughout our social and industrial 
organisation. Planning for the future neoeseartly must be con¬ 
tingent on events over which we have no control. The people of 
America, therefore, umte with all peoples of the world in the 
fervent hope and prayer that hoetllttlea will soon cease and that 
a just peace will be pvo^imed. Candor compels the obeerva- 
tk>n that at the present moment there to nothing in the inter¬ 
national situation that justifles the belief in an early end at the 
war. However, things sometimes happen with startling sudden¬ 
ness, and it to xkot impossible that a beacon of hope, of peace, 
may eoon penetrate the thick fog of war. Therefore, we must at 
once be planning a program to take care of the serious eco¬ 
nomical and social situation that win confront this nation as 
Boon as peace to declared. 

While our eyes and our thoughts are turned abroad as epectacuktr 
events uiffokl on foreign battlefields, we should not permit our- 
aelvee to forget the present domestic scene. We are at a crucial 
point In the history of our democracy. There is need to concen¬ 
trate our best thou^t, our best effort on our domestic problems. 
If these are solved we will retain the gains made by our democracy 
and continue to enjoy the fnsita thereof. If we fall to sedve these 
queetlons or neglect them, we will not only lose the gains we have 
made, but we may face the failure of democracy itself. Not only 
for ourselves but for the world we mxzst preserve our American 
democracy. While we must not be obllviotis to our International 
responsibilities, let us at the same time rededicate a considerable 
portion of our efforts to our own protUems. 

When this great conflict came to Europe last Septemb^ our first 
thought was to insure oureelvee against being caught in the greedy 
reach of the ugly tentacles of war. We have kept our ships from 
the zone of hostilities and thereby lost millions of dollars of normal 
exports, and we have sacrificed many of our rights under Interna¬ 
tional law in order to lessen the danger to American lives and 
property. We have strengthened our Army and Navy. We are 
fortlfyl^ the bouse of democracy against outside attack. We must 
i vi«n preserve the house of democracy against the termites of social, 
political, and economic problems. Armies and navies do not shield 
us from Internal deterioration. 

The progress that has been made In the recent past Is self- 
evident. Bodal advancement, unemployment ccwnpensatlon, old- 
age insurance, aid for our youth, our aged, and our physically handi- 
ceqpped, assistance to agriculture, extensive public improvementa— 
all these have occupied our attention in the years just past. Much 
remains to be done. Some weeds must be pulled from our garden 
of progress. We must consolidate our gaiixs. We still have poverty 
In the midst of ^enty. Farmers are still selling products at less 
than cost of production. We must plan our fiscal administration 
BO as to relate our Federal expenditures more closely to our Income. 
Unemployed still walk the streets in a fruitless search for a job. 
Capital and labor, government and business, must learn more thor¬ 
oughly the lessons of cooperation In the interest of the joint solving 
of our domestic problems. 

TTie solution to these problems has been made tenfold more diffi¬ 
cult by the hostilities In Europe. AU the wishful thinking on this 
earth will not make It possible for us to retreat tortotoellke within 
OUT borders and let the rest of the world go hang. Though we 
r!^n Insulate ountelves from Europe in a military sense, we cannot 
hope to dwell unscathed from the social, moral, and economic 
consequences of this second World War. 

It to to our disillusioned citizens whose judgment has been 
warped by long, desperate efforts -to keep body and soul together 
that the promoters of political panaceas shout their propaganda 
of envy and strife, hatresd, and Intolerance. The gnawing pangs of 
a hungry man dim his ears to the clan kin g accompanlmeiit of 
Bbtvery in the siren song of Utopia. 

Today, 1940, as never before does our democracy cry out for clear, 
dlinaBSlonate, critical, constructive thinking on the part of every 
American. It clamors for an open, unbiased m in d . It places great 
stress on conscience, InltlaUve, reason, morality, and discipline. We 
who would be true sons of democracy must separate the chaff from 
the grain in the political market place. 


D e mo g racy to win wqpaHam a suitable iplrtt m meat aa minable 
Institutions. 

As we gaze on a world in which moral, religious, and politick 
standards, won after centuries of heartaebe and struggle, are 
mined In a sea of oppression and hate, we see the necessity of pledg¬ 
ing the best that is in us to the strength and the glory of our 
republic. 

For more than IBO years our way of gove rn ment has proved Its 
temper; It has met the changing needs of a changing world and 
yet preserved our individual freedom. It Is a prlceleas thing, our 
freedom—our democracy. 

Other peoples may tuna to the philosophies of Marx and Hegel. 
We want none of them. The democracy of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln meets our need. 

As the curtain of this great eymbol of freedom—the gridiron—Is 
drawn until next year, our duty la crystal clear. In a strife-ridden 
world America must remain at peace. We must keep ever burning 
the torch of American democracy. When a war-weary world re¬ 
turns to sanity and begins to clear away the wreckage of destruc- 
tlcm let the scene be lifted by those beacons of Amerlean liberty- 
freedom of assembly, freedom of rehglon. freedom of mech, and 
freedom of the press—kindly lights that show the way for a world 
of free peoples to peace and happiness. 


Appropriations for Farm-Tenancy and Stamp-Plan 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARVIN JONES 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Titesdau, Febrmry 6,1940 


TELEGRAM FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS* UNION 

Mr. JONES Of Tfexas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Rbcors, 1 Include the following telegram 
received by me from the chairman of the legislative com¬ 
mittee of the National Farmers’ Union: 

St. Paul, Minn., February 3, 1940, 

Hon. Marvin Jones, 

Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture aaul Forestry, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

One week ago at Chicago the national omclals of the National 
Farmers* Union, with most of the State presidents In attendance, 
unanlmouidy chose me as chairman of their national legislative 
committee. The next day at Chicago the aflUiated members of 
the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives unanimously re¬ 
elected me president for the ensuing year. The affiliated members 
of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives are large regional 
cooperative grain-marketing associations at Amarillo, Tex.; Den¬ 
ver, CoK).; Ogden, Utah; Kansas City, Mo.; Spokane, Wash.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; and 6t. Paul, Minn. Both the National Farmers* Union 
group and the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives enthu¬ 
siastically and tmanimoualy approved the statements of attltttde 
on national legislation which I discussed with President Roose¬ 
velt on January 16, 1940. We have twrniMbed to you a copy of 
that statement. Therefore, I authoritatively speak for these two 
great farm groups. We are most grateful for the fight you are 
making for appropriations to carry on the farm-tenancy program 
and we are equally in support of adequate appropriations for the 
Btanm-pl^^ program. How any informed and intellectually honest 
Congressman can oppose adequate approprlatlonB lor these two 
programs is difficult for our groups to understand. The two pro¬ 
grams mean much more to our unfartnnate and loyal American 
subjects than a couple of battleships. In a representative gov¬ 
ernment It to our right and duty to follow Representatives in Con¬ 
gress and to advise our people relative to their political conduct. 
We greatly appreciate the crltielem of Congress made by Secre¬ 
tary Wallace with reference to the economy drive made against 
agriculture while at the same time these economizers are support¬ 
ing huge appropriations for armaments. All of us are firmly sup-. 
pevting your intemgent and militant fight for $25,000,000 appro¬ 
priation to carry on the farm-tenancy program. We are equally 
militant in our support for substantial increase to the appropria¬ 
tions for the very Important stan^-plan program. Regret illness 
preohides personal contact with you. We will be grateful If you 
win place this statement In the Concrbssional Record, Please 
accept our gratitude and beet regards. 

M. W. Thatcher, 

Chatrman, tftrtional Farmerff Union Legislative Committee; 

President, National Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
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One Hundred and Fifty Years of Census Taking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW A, DUNN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM LANE AUSTIN 


Mr, DUNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following radio address of 
Hon. William Lane Austin, Director of the Census, on the 
Washington Star Forum, February 6, 1940: 

The authors of the United States CJonstltutlon saw the need for 
a census of population every 10 years. They wrote Into 
article one of the cfoxastltutlon these words: “The actual enumera¬ 
tion shaU be made within 3 years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term 
of 10 years, in such manner as they shall by law direct.’* 

Please let me emphasize that last clause by repeating it: *Tn 
such manner as they—the Congress—shall by law direct.” 

The first oenstis, as ordered by the Constitution, was taken in 
the year 1790, a full century and a hall ago this year. It had but 
one major piirpose: The determining of how many representative 
each State was entitled to seat in the Lower House of Congress. 

The story of the 1940 census, with its wide range of subjects 
and questions becomes much clearer If we understand what has 
happened In the meantime. 

By 1018 our great patriotic leaders were sajdng that our newly 
won political independence was not enough. We needed economic 
independence. We still were bound to the Old World by our need 
for manufactured goods. We needed to encourage the building of 
factories in this country, to make ourselves more Independent from 
European merchandise. But how? Obviously the primary need 
was to know what factories already were here, and thus be able to 
Judge our various needs. 

So, as authorized in the Constitution, Congress passed a law 
creating a census of manufactxues. That was In 1810. 

Thirty years later, farming had become such a far-flung Ameri¬ 
can activity that there was wide papular demand for a census of 
agriculture; and Congress again extended the scope of the census. 
'That was in 1840, and the following 60 years saw a number of 
further extensions of this work—^principally Into the field of social 
statistics. 

I am doubly thankful to the Washington Star and the National 
Broadcasting Co. for this opportunity to talk about my favorite 
subject: First, it Is the one hundred and fiftieth aniversary of the 
census; and second, It is my fortieth year as a census worker. 

I do not wish to burden you with my personal experience, ex¬ 
cept that I can testify first-hand to many of the reasons why the 
1940 census Is what it is. 

Til a census Is the fact finder of the Nation, Its Inquiries change 
or expand as the needs of the people change or expand, and 
those changes are made, on constitutional authority, by Congress. 

This year Congress has decided we will take a census of housing. 
It is a subject we never have covered before. But Congress felt 
that with all the talk that a great home-building revival might be 
a major step toward prosperity, the Nation at least should know 
the facts. Congress, as is Its custom, was acting in response to 
powerful public sentiment. That is the way a democracy works. 

I began work in this Bureau at the time of the Twelfth Decen¬ 
nial Census in 1900—actually before there was a permanent Census 
Bureau established by act of Congress. In those days we had to 
build up an entirely temporary staff each time, and so we had to 
i 2 se men and women who had had little or no experience In census 
work. I was one of them then. We were all very earnest and as 
scientific as we knew how to be; but judged by today’s standards, 
the 1900 enumeration was an Impromptu and a hastily organized 
affair. 

The perxnanent Bureau of the Census was established by Con- 

f ress while we were In the midst of compiling the tables from the 
900 enumeration, and It made everyone connected with the work 
feel that at last the census had come of age. Even so, as I look 
back at our work for that period and compare it with what we are 
doing this year, I realize not only how the Census Biireau has grown, 
how it has matured, how it has found its feet, so to speak, but also 
how America has grown. 

The America we analyzed in that year was a simple and an 
imcompUcated nation compared to what It is now. The census 
was less than half the job It Is today. There were about 66,000.000 
fewer people In the country than there are now, and farming was 
the principal occupation. Sixty percent of the people lived on 
farms, whereas today nearly 60 percent live In towns. The rail¬ 
roads were our main industrial achievement. The automobile was 
Just a visionary novelty, and there were virtually no good roads, as 
we know them now. Airplanes and radios were merely something 


for the crystal gazers. Thousands of other machines of today had 
not yet been Invented, and the effects they would have on our 
whole pattern of living were, of course, undreamed of. 

Thus the Census Bureau’s activities and scope have grown In 
direct response to the growth of America. Through the complex 
tabulating machinery of the census they pass—employmentj unem¬ 
ployment; citizens and aliens; the growth of cities; depression on 
the farms; variety and change In occupations; decline In the birth 
rate; the movements of people from farms to the big cities; the 
shifts In Industrial centers from one section to another In search 
of raw materials; the Increasing average age of oinr population; and 
many other significant long-time movements within our civilization. 

Taking the censuses which reveal these Important facts Is in itself 
a tremendous undertaking. For one thing, there is not Just one 
census this year. The Biireau Is taking seven separate kinds of 
enumeration in 1940. The one which has most general Interest Is, 
of course, the census of population, but there are six other major 
subjects. Borne of them already have begun. On January 2 approxl- ' 
mately 6,500 trained men and women started out from the 5^ dif¬ 
ferent districts Into which the United States Is divided for census 
purposes. They carried with them the many varied questionnaires 
which are used In taking the census of manufactures, and census 
of business, and the census of mines and quarries. Every one of the 
170,000 factories, over 3,000,000 business establishments, and 12,000 
mining and quarrying operations are being covered by these enu¬ 
merators, They will be laboring at this task until May or June. 

The censuses which will begin on April 1, although a much greater 
task, win be done in a much shorter time. These include the census 
of population, the census of housing, the census of agriculture, and 
the census of Irrigation and drainage. These enumerations must be 
completed within 80 days, and because of this a much larger number 
of census takers Is needed than for the operations whlcm began in 
January. Along about the middle of March the supervisors of those 
629 districts which I mentioned before will begin examlhlng and 
hiring more than 120,000 men and women, who will do the huge Job 
of conducting the April censuses. 

One hundred and twenty thousand people I That Is nearly half 
as many as there are in our regular peacetime Army. I think you 
can imagine the technical difficulties which the employment and 
training of such a number of people Involve. That they will be 
trained, and well trained, we know. Our plans have been developing 
for well over a year. You might be Interested In a brief sketch of 
how this Job Is done. 

The Census Bureau Itself la a permanent division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. Our regular year-to-year staff, including 
administrators, division heads, special scientists, machine opera¬ 
tors, and the force does not nm more than 760 as a usual thing. 
This permanent staff is kept constantly busy with the various 
permanent activities of the Bureau, such as the compilation of 
vital statistics and the Issuance of monthly, quarterly, and annual 
Industry reports. But It is also the function of certain members 
of our staff to plan for the major census operations. It is the 
work of these men and women to make sure that the big censuses 
run smoothly. 

As the time approaches for a major census, some of our 
experts begin planning the questionnaires which will be used. 
They are assisted at every point by specially appointed committees 
from business and industry, from other groups or organizations of 
citizens, and from well-known experts both in other governmental 
departments and in private enterprises. Tills work has been com¬ 
pleted for our 1940 undertakings, and all the census forms, with 
one or two minor exceptions, either Eire published or in the 
hands of the printer. 

Meanwhile, another group of experts has been mapping the 
country scientifically for census purposes. We call these men the 
geographers. ’They gather all the latest local maps of cities, 
counties, and States: and they break up the country Into more 
than 140,000 small Individual maps known as enumerators’ dis¬ 
tricts. 'These little maps are complete In every detail, and each of 
them Is, generally, the “beat” of one census-taker. In sparsely 
settled areas two maps are given to one worker, but in any event 
this Nation-wide pattern of territories shows the workers where 
they must work and eliminates duplication of effort. 

Into the picture, at this point, step the men who have the 
fastest Job to do. We call them the field division. They must 
recruit, organize, and train the people who come to your door and 
ask you the questions. First, they bring neEirly 200 picked “key 
men” to Washington for 6 weeks of intensive schooling. Those 
who pass this grind successfully become “Eirea managers” sta¬ 
tioned at more than 100 control points across the country, EewL 
“area mansiger” must train from five to eight district supervisors. 
Then the district men set up 629 district offices, In which they 
examine and select the workers. This work Involves the pre¬ 
paring of detailed instruction books on each subject from housing 
to agriculture. It Includes the locating of suitable offices In more 
than 600 locations convenient for the work. It Includes the time 
schedule of each step, the prepEirine and distributing of supplies, 
and a thousand small details. Ana it must be done, from start 
to finish. In about 6 months, so that there will be no distractions 
during the “work month” of April, when every minute counts. 
Just before the big drive starts in April, all the key officials will 
gather at eight convenient centers across the coimtry for a final 
intensive review of their campaign with experts from Washington. 
Then they will hurry home for a final checklng-up of their staffs. 
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That » witat I nm by m^tag tbat tbe IMO tsenrai to a «IOfler- 
loitt and liemMlellnBd ipmtkm tban em befora. 

WiMt X tiara Just draeribed is tho ceiurtw operation only for 
oontinantal Untted Siatra. Xt dora not inclixie tho aniuneratloas 
in AiiMrtoa*i outlylnc t^ltortoi, which alto are being taken tn 
ld40. Theoe araat ladude Alaska, where the work it tlraady w^ 
under way. and Puerto Hloo. Hawaii, the Virgin Xslande. Guam, 
eainoa* and the Panama Canal Zone. Oonditiont are so different In 
theee outlying poteettiont that that la an entire story In Itself. But 
the work It being done Just ae thoroughly as poraible, eran though 
we toBwttmee have to ute dog teams and sometimes get the help of 
the Navy. Nbt only the population, but also the homes, the farms, 
the busineeses and manufacturee. and the mining and quarrying 
Operations wlU be analysed by the more than 2v000 enumeratc^rs for 
theee araas. 

In the Philippines a complete census was taken during January 
1699. but It did not come under the Census Bureau. It was con¬ 
ducted by the Philippine government. However, on their request, 
we did loan them one of our best men to supervise the Job. 

Now. every time there Is a census there are a few people who 
complain furiously that the Government is poking its nose into their 
personal affairs, and one or two already have said It about our cur¬ 
rent work. I want to show you how absurd that is. 

In the first place, the questions we wUl ask you are not our ques¬ 
tions but your quesUons. They have been pressed upon us by scores 
and scores of large and important organizations and groups citi- 
aens, declaring the facte Uiey will develop are vital to the general 
welfare. We don't originate questions; we don't have to. During 
the past 2 years literally thousands of questions have been urged 
upon us. And we have sorted them down, rejecting and rejecting 
until we have the minimum number of basic questions according to 
the most expert counsel we can obtain. 

I have been asked If It Is compulsory to answer the questions 
which the census taken will ask you. The answer is "Yes." And it is 
nothing new. The answers have been compulsory for over 100 
years, but the only questions you must answer are the questions 
printed on the census schedule. If you suspect that a census taker 
is asking you questions not on the offlcial list, you may require him 
to show you the offlcial list of questions. And the same law which 
requires you to answer requires the census taker to keep your 
answers confidential. Moreover, it provides much heavier punish¬ 
ment for him. Should he violate his oath, he is subject to a $1,000 
fine or 2 years in prison, or both. 

You also have a right to know that your reports to us remain 
confidential for all time. No Government bureau or agency can 
look into our files to find out about you. No person or bureau 
can get our files for any purpose—^taxation, or criminal Investi¬ 
gation, or anything else. That Is the law. and it has been tested 
In the courts and upheld. 

1 hope you will remember that the census Is nothing new and 
startling, but one of the oldest of Federal activities. It comes 
along, decade after decade, carried out In just about the same 
manner. A few new questions are added each time because of 
public demand, and quite often more efflclent methods are intro¬ 
duced, but essentially it Is jiist about the same thing your parents 
and your grandparents experienced. 

The value of the facts developed may be Judged by the willingness 
of everybody to concede they are tiie ultimate in accuracy and 
completeness. The reason is that no private enterprise has either 
the resources or the authority to conduct such a big undertaking. 

And the basic soundness of the census is best illustrated, in my 
opinion, by the fact that we have no record of ever having been 
forced to put a citizen in jail for refusal to answer. Of course, we 
use all possible persuasive means first, and on a few occasions 
It has been a hard Job, but thus far explanation has been enough. 

Of course, we wUl prosecute any of our own employees caught 
Violating his oath, for the validity of this whole undertaking 
depends upon the cooperation and good faith of the mlUons who 
participate in It, 

I have talked to you principally about the historical development 
and significance of the census and about the mechanical task it 
entails rather than discussing the questions to be asked this year. 
Those questions will be presented from many angles, during the 
next 2 months, In many media of public expression—In the news¬ 
papers and magazines, on the radio, and In other public forums— 
even in the movies. I hope that this brief look behind the scenes 
at the evolution of the census Idea, and the organization of the 1940 
activity, will give you a better understanding of why each question 
is asked when you oome to answer. 

It is safe to say that this census Is as important to the lives of 
all of ua as any Government activity to be undertaken this year. 
Few of us ever will have a complete conception of it. For even we 
at the Bureau are frank to say that it Is much more than a one-man 
Job to be personally familiar with jaU the Bureau's complex measure¬ 
ments of America. 

But parte of it will be of Intimate value to every one of ue. 
Parts of it will have direct influence on our own lives, our pros¬ 
perity, our health, and our security. The census is in effect an 
activity conducted by an enormous corporation, of which there are 
132.000,000 stockholders, and its assets are nothing more or less than 
those stockholders themselves and their productive wealth, whether 
in labor or In machines or in management. You govern and control 
this corporation, and through your representatives you have ordered 
that the inventory of your coxporation's assets, which we call a 
census, be taken. 
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To make the census valuable for your use the facts reported xnust 
be accurate. When the census enumerator rings your doorbell ip 
a coiq;>le of months, think of him as your representative, the mah 
or woman who Is in hls own small way responsible for the Inventory 
of your Nation's wealth. The finding of this great census wlU be 
merely what you tell this man, added to what 132.000.000 other 
people t€Al 120,000 other oensus takers. The more accurate the 
facts you give him the more complete and useful will be the results 
of the 1940 census and the more beneficial to you and to America 
will be the uses to which the material is put. 

Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


AB'nCLES FROM THS SUGAR JOURNAL 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, the January issue of the 
Sugar Journal, published at New Orleans, La., which Jtust 
came to me this morning, carries certain data which 1 hope 
every Member of the Congress will have an opportunity to 
study, because I believe that the voice of 21 sugar-growing 
States will be heard on the floors of Congress during the 
present session in protest against the all-too-severe limita¬ 
tions placed upon domestic sugar production. 

I should like to have Inserted In the Bxcobd the Sugar 
Journal’s article captioned “Cutting Down on Cuban Sugar,” 
as well as the article from the same publication captioned 
“Where the United States Gets Its Sugar.” 

Attention is especially directed to the paragraph In the 
first article which explains the figures which suggest an actual 
drop in Cuban importation in 1938 as compared with 1937. 

I should also like to direct special attention to the second 
article mentioned, which groups the figures on cane-sugar 
production by Louisiana and Florida, the two most important 
cane-sugar-producing States. These figures reveal that 
Florida and Louisiana produced in 1937, 11.31 percent of our 
domestically produced sugar. Of this 11.31 percent, Florida’s 
production was merely a fraction of the total. Florida is 
producing slightly less than 1 percent of the domestic pro¬ 
duction, or only 10 percent of the cane production of the 
continental United States. 

I earnestly hope that'at this session of Congress the for¬ 
eign policy and Uie domestic policy of this Government with 
respect to the production of sugar are going to be reviewed 
and that particular emphasis will be placed upon our domes¬ 
tic capacity to produce articles of this character, with respect 
to which there Is no domestic surplus. On this Issue there 
must be one single principle upon which our eyes must 
focus: Our first concern must be the welfare and the pros¬ 
perity of the American farmer and grower. 

I ask unanimous consent that these two articles may be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Sugar Jamnal for Jaznuury 1940] 

CUITINO DOWN ON CUBAN SUGAR 

The last bulletin on sugar and mdaseee Issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce in the spring of 1939 shows that 
we Import Into the United States from Cuba in 1986. 1937, and 
1038 the following quantities of sugar: 



Raw 

Fnllyr©- 

fined 

icas ,, _ _ _ 

SAvrIioat 

1,025,913 

9,089,334 

873,943 

SAorltofw 
837, g)4 
354,943 
843,831 

um . . _ _ _ _ - - 

law . _ 
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The value of this sugar was as follows: 


1936 _ _$96,478,466 

1937 ___ 103, 807,698 

1988__ _ 76,828, 640 


We then Imported from Ouba large quantities of blackstrap 
molasses. The following table gives the importation and the value 
for the last 8 years: 



Osllons 

Valns 

103fl___ _ _ ^ ___ 

134,282,000 
237,272,000 
131,240,000 

$0,220,000 
13,207,000 
6,847,000 

1QS7 _ _ . _ . _ 

IflSH ___ _ _ _ _ _ 



We also Imported considerable edible molasses into the United 
States from Cuba, as follows: 



Gallons 

Value 

iQSft - - __ 

15, 172,770 
8, 211,047 
8,609,200 

$1,653,715 
1,230,284 
1,498,119 

1H37 _ _ 

1938... _ _ -_ _ _ _ 


The total importations from Cuba of sugar, sirup, and molasses, 
In dollars and cents, for the 3 years were as follows: 

1936 _$107, 356.181 

1937 _ 118.253,972 

1938 _ 84,173. 669 

Total_ _ 309,783. 812 

It will be noticed that there is a great difference In the total value 
of sugar and sirup in 1987 compared to 1938, A large part of this 
difference is due to the fact that the excise tax of one-half cent a 
poimd on raw sugar, which is absorbed by the exporters and does 
not show on the import value of the sugar, affected only a small 
part of the importation for 1937. 

It will thus be seen that we are ''giving Cuba a good deal of busi¬ 
ness.” Actually, we have alwa 3 rs bought more from them than 
they buy from us. We can go back to 1911, and for 4 years the 
average value of our exports to Cuba from 1911 to 1916 was 
$72,875,000. For the same period our imports from Cuba averaged 
$142,695,000. The percentage of our total exports to the whole 
world which went to Cuba was 2.9 percent, whereas the percentage 
of the Imports or products we bought from Cuba amounted to 8.2 
percent of the total United States Imports. At this time we 
bought nearly twice as much from Cuba as we sold them. From 
1911 to 1925 the percentage of total United States imports that 
came from Cuba ranged from 8.2 percent up as high as 10.9 per¬ 
cent. Thus, for a period of 16 years nearly 10 percent of our total 
Imports came from the Pearl of the Antilles. From 1926 to 1930 
our exports to Cuba ranged around 21^ percent of our total exports 
to all the world, whereas our imports from Ouba were around 6 per¬ 
cent of our world imports. From 1931 to 1938, Inclusive, the per¬ 
centage of our total exports that went to Cuba ranged from IV^ 
percent to 2.8 percent, whereas in the same period the percentage 
of our total Imports that came from Cuba ranged from 4 percent 
to 6.4 percent. 

Throughout the years, then, there has not been much change in 
the proportion of United States exports that went to Cuba as com¬ 
pared to the percentage of the total United States Imports coming 
from Cuba. We have paid Cuba hundreds of millions of dollars 
more than we have received from Cuba. 

In 1988 our trade with Cuba declined considerably. In fact, our 
imports went down nearly 30 percent. As sugar is the leading 
commodity, we have already explained why this is so—namely, 
the generally low price received for sugar. (Note Italics above.) 

We hear a lot about the necessity of buying so much sugar 
from Cuba In order to sell more of our products to the people of 
that country. It is partlcxilarly emphasized that we are selling a 
lot of farm products there. Here is what the record shows for 
1938: 

Percentage of each economic class in our exports to Cuba 


Crude materials- 4.8 

Crude foodstuffs_ 3.0 

Manufactured foodstuffs- 23.9 

Semimanufactured--- 13.6 

Finished manufactured---- 64.8 

Total_100.0 


In 1938 only 8 percent of our exports to Cuba Included crude 
foodstuffs and 23.9 percent manufactured foodstuffs. Thus, only 
a little over 26 percent of the exports came directly from the 
farmer. It Is true that the total cotton and cotton products used 
ran about $6,000,000, or a little less than 13 percent of our total 
exports. But this Is the manufactured value, and the actual 
amount of cotton used could not have been over $2,000,000. This 
is a drop in the bucket to our vast southern cotton production. 
One good-sized town in one State in the United States would buy 
that much cotton products in a year. The total edible animal 
products amounted to $5,826324. 

Thus it will be seen that Cuba's consumption of food products 
' and other farm products* while desirable business, does not bring 


in any great wealth to the United States as a whole. If 
100,000 more people were given employment in Louisiana alone, 
or 26,000 were allowed to become proeperous sugar producers, 
they would create a market much larger than that furnished by 
Cuba for farm products. Twenty-five thousand families, with in¬ 
comes of $1,000 a year, would spend $25,000,000, and most of this 
woiUd be for foodstuffs and the neoessitiee of life. The American 
standard of living is so much higher than that of the Cubans, 
it would not take many people to counteract the email amount 
of trade we get from Cuba. Now, If all the sugar sections of the 
United States were allowed to produce more sugar, and we could 
grow in this country much of the sugar now Imported from 
Cuba, we would not only keep the money at home but we would 
make this country richer. Without the consumer paying any 
more for his sugar, we could get more wealth spread around: more 
trade developed among ourselves, and we would be better off 
economically than hu^g twice as much sugar and a few other 
things from Ouba in order to sell them half as much again 
manufactured products and some foodstuffs. 

Remember that the same manufactured articles—automobiles, 
machinery, chemicals, and so on—^would be sold to our additional 
producers of wealth here, not only in like amount as the Cubans now 
buy, but to a much greater extent. In other words, the automobile 
manufacturer would sell more automobiles to the sugar growers 
of Louisiana, Florida. California, Utah, Oregon, and so forth, if 
the farmers there were allowed to expand their industry than 
he woiild to the Cubans, where we are now buying so much of our 
sugar. 

Instead of trying to restrict the production of the United States, 
as an economic proposition, we ought to expand it and gradually 
cut down on the importations of sugar from Cuba. 

It Is not necessary to feel so sorry for Cuba. Every nation In the 
world throughout history has been able to adjust itself as certain 
emergencies arise. Cuba Is a tropical Island and there are so 
many things Jt could grow down there. It coxild develop Its 
banana production alone and make just as much money, or more, 
than It does on sugar. If Cuba wants to go ahead and sell sugar 
to the rest of the world, that's fine, but if they think the price 
Is too low, then they ought not to hope that the United States 
will help them out forever by giving them tariff preferential on 
sugar. Let them try some other products that will do well in the 
warm, congenial climate. In any event, we should cut down on 
our Importations from Cuba and Increase the home production. 


WHSRX THX U N IT E D STATES GETS ITS SUGAB 

The Sugar Act of 1937 allocates the sugar supply of the United 
States as follows: 

Percent 

A. Prom domestic producers, including island possessions_66. 69 


B. From foreign countries—Cuba, Philippines, etc_44.41 

Total_ —100.00 

The domestic producers’ 66.69 percent is divided: 

Beet sugar_41. 72 

Louisiana and Florida sugarcane (Florida only 90,000 tons, 
or I percent)_11.31 


Total for continental United States producers_68.03 

Hawaii—.—.-..26.25 

Puerto Rico_21.48 

Virgin Islands- . 24 


Total__—....100.00 


Foreign countries and the Philippine Islands are allowed the other 
44.41 percent of the sugar consumption of the United States. Of 


this 41.41 percent: 

Percent 

Cuba gets-64.41 

Philippine Lslands-34.70 

Other foreign countries- . 89 


Total..-.—.100.00 


Let us translate these percentages into concrete figures. If the 
United States continental consumption is 6,800,000 tons—3,780,000 
tons (or 56.59 percent) can be supplied by United States sugar 
growers, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, as follows (In 
tons): 


Continental beet growers_ 1, 677,016 

Continental sugarcane growers- 427,618 


Total for United States growers- 2,004,534 

Hawaii_ 964,460 

Puerto Rico-811, 944 

Virgin Islands. .. 9, 072 

- 1,776,406 

Total for United States and Island possessions-. 3,780,000 
Out of the remaining approximate 3,000,000 tons: 

The Philippine Islands can sell- 1,047,940 

Cuba—--.-. 1,946,182 

Other foreign countries- 26,878 




8. oao, 000 
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Prom this we will see that the sugar growers of this country, 
which Includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, pro¬ 
duces only a little over one-half of the sugar we need. 

We are, then, buying nearly one-half of the sugar used In this 
country from Cuba and the Philippines. Why Is It necessary 
to do that? 

The following table shows where the United States got Its sugar 
during the year 1938: 

Where our sugar came from in 1938 
[Raw sugar—short tons] 


Continental beet__ 1,471,000 

Louisiana and Florida cane_ 422,000 

Hawaii_ 922, 000 

Puerto Rico_ 846,000 

Virgin Islands_ 4.000 

Philippines_ 958, 000 

Cuba...... 1, 047. 000 

Others_ 160, 000 

Miscellaneous_ 1,000 

Total..-.. 6,721,000 


UNCLE SAM CONSUMES 6.8 CUPS OF SUGAR A YEAR (EACH CUP IS A 
MILLION TONS) 

Two cups come from the 21 beet- and canc-growing sugar 
States. 

One and throe-fourths cups come from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Two cups come from Cuba, a foreign nation. 

One cup comes from the Philippines, half way across the 
world—a foreign nation. 

Value of raw and refined sugar shipped into continental United 
States during 193G, 1937, and 1938 



1936 

1937 

1935 

Boflt RUffflr.....* 

$43,634 

$57,881 

$21,252 

Cano sninir: 

f’nlifi, 

96.473,466 

103,807,698 
2,242.;349 
69. 19H, 317 

76,828,540 
2,983,2fl'J 
60, .588, no 

Other dutiable... 

1,918, 398 
67,007, 143 
67.975. 548 

Philippine Islunds, free____ 

ITawnli, free......_..... 

63, 575, 478 

50,743,327 

l^iorto itlro, free___ 

64.167,644 
206,804 

66,090. 370 
645,000 

I 64, ,505.410 
236,010 

Virgin Islands, free_ 


TnPil _ _ 

287,862,037 

290, 617,693 

236,905.921 



As we are getting practically 3,000.000 tons of sugar from Cuba 
and the Philippines, It would seem that the common-sense thing to 
do Is to allow the cane and beet growers of the United States to 
gradually Increase thclr production. The quota on Cuban and 
Philippine Importations can gradually be decreased. 

Sugar is the only Important food crop, or staple, that Is not 
wholly grown within our own borders. Certainly we ought to in¬ 
crease our production from three and three-quarter million tons to 
a larger total. We might start with one-half million tons a year, 
gradually reducing the quota of Cuba and the Philippines. This 
one-half million could be divided up among the beet-growing sec¬ 
tions of the United States and the cane-growlng States of Louisiana 
and Florida, as well as to Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

ARTICLES BY LLOYD C. ORISCOM 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. In the October 28,1939, Issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post there appeared an article en¬ 
titled “Give Me Allies to Fight,” by Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom; 
and in the subsequent issue of the Saturday Evening Post of 
November 11, 1939, there appeared another article by Colonel 
Griscom entitled “Let the Neutral Beware.” 

In view of the importance to the country at this time of the 
subjects discussed in those two articles in connection with the 
efforts of the United States to preserve its neutral rights 
while war rages In Europe, I offer the articles for printing in 
the Record. I am proud of Colonel Griscom, an honored 
LXXXVI-%App—36 


part-time resident of Florida. I am proud of him as a great 
American. I append to the articles a statement from "^ 0 % 
Who, which gives eloquent evidence of the rare ability and 
background out of which come these two articles. I ask 
unanimous consent to have that statement also printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of October 28. 1939] 

Oivs Me Allies to Fight 

(By Lloyd C. Griscom, former lieutenant colonel, United States 

Army, and liaison officer between General Pershing and British 

War Office) 

A telegram reached me only a few days before half of the 
Seventy-seventh Division was to move Into the front line. The 
windows of my office at divisional headquarters were rattling to 
the thunder of British guns; a few miles away the Germans were 
desperately trying to push the British into the sea. The message 
read as follows: 

Chaumont, May 25, 1918. 

Ma], Lloyd C. Griscom, 

Adjutant General, Seventy •seventh Division: 

Report G. H. Q. for duty Immediately. 

McAndrew, Chief of Staff. 

Wars. I had always thought, were won on the battlefield, and I 
had come to Flanders hoping I could be somewhere near the 
center of activity. With a sigh of regret, I cleared my desk, packed 
my bag, and set off for Chaumont by way of Paris. 

The next morning General Pershing Intercepted me at the Hotel 
Crillon. He began In hls usual brusque. Incisive manner, “Sorry 
to take you out of the fighting line, but I've a far more important 
job for you. I need an experienced diplomat. You and I worked 
well together during the Russo-Japanese War, when you were 
minister at Tokyo and I was your military attach^, I won’t give 
you any orders, but will you help me out?" 

Clearly and directly the commander In chief explained what he 
wanted—someone to restore harmony behind the scenes between 
him and the British War Office In London. They were at odds over 
a fundamental principle of how American troops should be used. 
Ho was determined to form an American army as soon as possible; 
the Allies Insisted that our soldiers should be brigaded with theirs. 

General Pershing believed the chief difficulty was that direct 
communication with the British War Office was impossible. Any 
message from him to Lord Milner, the British Secretary of War, 
had to go across the Atlantic and back—from Chaumont to our 
State Department at Washington, to the British Ambassador there, 
to the Foreign Office at London, and finally to the War Office. 

Neither side was necessarily to blame for misunderstandings. 
Disagreements were bound to occur between allies differing in 
temperament, background, experience, and concept of the war. 
Because the feeling had become so strong as to threaten suc¬ 
cessful cooperation. I was to go to London to speak for General 
Pershing. There could hardly have been a better Illustration of 
Napoleon’s famous dlctim, “Give me an alliance to fight," than 
the story of my next 3 months. 

INTO A FAMILY QUARREL 

I spent 10 days at Chaumont, during which each department of 
the General Staff answered freely any questions I could think of 
to ask. Then I visited the American troops in the front line at 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. On the way to Boulogne I 
stopped to call on Col. Robert Bacon, the only other ex-Ambassa¬ 
dor in the Army, who was General Pershing’s liaison officer with 
the British G. H. Q. at Montreull. He was dining with the British 
commander in chief, Sir Douglas Haig, that evening, and took me 
along. 

Among the large group of officers present was General Lawrence, 
chief of staff. Hls first remark to me was, “Maybe you can put In 
a word for us in London." 

“What do you mean?" I asked in surprise. 

"Well, youll find out, as soon as you get to the War Office, thav 
they don’t see eye to eye with us In the field. To be sure, they 
can call us by telephone and we can reach them In the same way, 
but In reality we are as far apart as though we belonged to an¬ 
other nation. This antagonism Is hurting military operations. 
They supply us with arms and ammunition, and yet we feel their 
lack of confidence in the way we carry on the war. We're doing 
the best we humanly can; they aren't satisfied, but they can't 
show us how we can do any better." 

Later that night Bacon gave me a sketch of the strained rela¬ 
tions between G. H. Q. and the War Office. Quite natiually, he 
had no sympathy with the political cabal in London which wanted 
to remove Haig and was solely prevented by the fact that the 
British Army would not stand for It. Here was just another one 
of those astonishing situations that grow up In war and some¬ 
times offer the gravest danger to its successful conduct. 

This unexpected state of affairs brought home to me even more 
the gravity of my own mission. As 1 went up to London through 
the trim, rolling Kentish countryside, I sat wondering what the 
next few days had In store. I was like an ambassador arriving in 
a country in which he had no official standing, no high rank, no 
imposing staff, and no definite instructions to guide hls actions. 
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liy taak was to win the oonfldenoe of tiiree mext-on E n g U rti peer, 
a Nortb-of*lrelancl soldier, and a Welsh politician. 

Lord Milner had served his apprenticeship under Cromer In 
Egypt, and had won his spurs as High Commissioner for South 
Africa before and during the Boer War. Although a bureaucrat 
of the old school, he was an able administrator who had the 
reputation of holding steadfastly to the course he thought right, 
no matter what opprobrium It might bring down upon his head. 

Ihe chief of staff, Sir Henry Wilson, had had a long career 
in the army and, owing to his services as liaison officer between 
the French and British earlier In the war, he was very close 
to Marshal Foch and his chief of staff. General Weygaxid. By 
some he was considered the foremost mlUtary mind of his day, 
clear and farseeing; by others he was regarded as little more 
than an eccentric and prejudiced Intriguer. 

Both of these men had not always seen eye to eye with the 
Prime Minister. Lloyd George, however, never let personal feel¬ 
ings influence his choice of the men who, in his opinion, could 
do their jobs best. He, too, aroused intense loyalty In some, and In 
others bitter enmity; In the army he was damned much more 
than he was blessed. He could and woiUd shift like a weather 
vane if he thought It desirable. War was no time for a politician 
who had to probe public opinion here and test it there before 
he took action. , 

DBAmSD BT BBZTAZK 

At the war office, Lord Milner, very English, elderly, quiet, and 
self-possessed, stood up to greet me; he was glad I had come. 
No one else had yet brought him first-hand news of the Amer¬ 
icans in battle. Wasting no time in preliminaries, he put a 
series of questions, and listened attentively to my answers. I 
could not Judge what Impression I was making; he appeared 
silent and uncommunicative by nature. However, I gathered 
he was apprehensive as to what General Pershing was going to 
do with our five divisions now in training with the British, and 
was afraid we were going to form them into a oorps and move 
them away. Finally, in his unhurried way, he got up and opened 
a door behind him into a smaller room where two officers were 
seated at desks: *1 say, I want Major Griacom to be a member 
of my personal staff. Couldn’t you make a place for him here?” 

Although it must have been a shock to have an officer of an¬ 
other nationality thus thrust upon them. Colonels Bowly and 
Am^ry said it could be managed easily, and before I knew it, 
J was established at a desk in the war office in a room next to 
the secretary himself. 

One of their first questions was, ”Are you on the general 
staff?” 

”No.” 

”What do you know about the war?” 

“Very Uttle.” 

As soon as they saw 1 was not there to be an authority on 
strategy or tactics, or to Instruct In any way, we got on without 
any nonsexise. 

Colonel Bowly conducted me down long corridors and presented 
me to Sir Henry Wilson, tall, lanky, with a large head and strong 
face—the most un-English person you could imagine. His first 
remark startled me: “Have you any news of my cousin?” 

“What cousin?” I asked, bewildered. 

A WAR OF WILSONS 

”My cousin Woodrow. Has he taken back that statement about 
your ’being too proud to fight’?” 

Sir Henry made no effort to conceal his dislike of our President, 
Every time I went to see him he started off with some thinly dis¬ 
guised slur, and I could not help resenting bis sarcastic references. 
With full fine Gaelic fervor he launched himself into a dissertation 
on General Pershing's “ghastly mistake” in refusing to allow 
American troops to be brigaded with the British. He still hoped 
our commander would change his mind. He could assure me 
that the Prime Minister was not disposed to let the matter lie. 
“You lack staff officers accustomed to handling large foroos of 
troops in battle. Xt has taken us 4 years to learn how; you can’t 
learn in 4 months.” 

It seemed tactless for Sir Henry Wilson to start in by emphasiz¬ 
ing so strongly the allied belief that our troops were of little value. 
However, I accepted his challenge. Our troops were being trained 
and had a far higher morale than he realized; he should not \mder- 
estlmate the ability and knowledge of the American Army officer; 
our WOTt Point training was the best in the world. 

He looked at me skeptically. “What difference do you think 
that makes over here? This is a modern war. The only experience 
that counts Is what you get on the spot. Tell me, how soon do 
you think American troc^ can really render us any Important 
assistance?” 

Apparently the chief of staff enjoyed putting me on the de¬ 
fensive, but again I took up the cudgels. **They're rendering It 
right now. In a few months, theyll be doing as much as anyone. 
By autumn theyll be a major factor in the war.” 

Sir Henry smiled at me again, condescendingly. *T’m an ex¬ 
perienced soldier and I tell you it will take at least a year. Some¬ 
time in the summer of 1019—'if we can hold out until then—^the 
American Army wiU begin to contrtbute materially.’* 

To find such unshakable prejudice on the part of the British 
chief of staff almost took my breath away. Obviously, any further 
effort of mine to convince him would tw absolutely wasted, and 1 
could not Imperil xny mission by entering Into any altercation 


with him, 1 wondered what would happen ffiiouid hts remanoi 
come to Gensrml Pex«htng*e ears. Then and there 1 made up my 
mind I was going to hear many things which, were I to maintain 
friendly relMlons, it would not be advisable to Include in my 
xeports, 

I had not been in the War Office a week before I discovered that 
the English were taking their impressions from and basing their 
judgment of the American Army almost entirely upon French 
reports; a perfectly natural procedure, since our troops were fight¬ 
ing with French armies. To my astonishment, I found, again and 
again, that these accotmts were extraordinarily inaccurate, colored, 
and even prejudiced. The result was that the whole War OfBoe 
was remarkably misinformed of what our tro<^ were doing or 
even what they had already done. 

As soon as it could be arranged, I had an Interview with the 
Prime Minister. I wanted to keep an open mind about this con¬ 
troversial figure, but his personality was so dynamic that 1 did not 
find it easy. From the moment we had shaken hands a torrent 
of words began to pour forth on the subject I would so much 
have liked to avoid. He seemed to feel a definite personal griev¬ 
ance at General Pershing’s refusal to feed our troops Into the 
depleted British divisions. His references and comparisons were so 
like Sir Henry Wilson’s that there could be no doubt of their 
source. 

Deciding to be perfectly frank, I told him General Pershing 
regarded the matter as settled; I could not possibly bring it up 
again. “Perhaps you can’t,” he said gruffly, “but that won’t stop 
my doing It,” 

I left Downing Street understanding very well why General 
Pershing and the prime minister did not get on. 

To make my position more authoritative for a time, I seriously 
considered building up a staff. The French must have had a 
dozen officers; even the Japanese had an imposing military mis¬ 
sion. Soon it was apparent, however, that this would serve no 
good purpose. My task was to acquire the confidence of indi¬ 
viduals. This was so purely personal that no hli^r rank or more 
imposing staff could help me. I said to myself, “I have a unique 
opportunity. Other missions, with their major generals and gold- 
braided aides, are isolated; the French have to walk about an 
eighth of a mile to get to Lord Milner’s office, while I’m right in 
the heart of things.” 

The principal topic of conversation at the War Office continued 
to be American manpower. One day, Lord Milner, much dis¬ 
turbed, handed me a telegram from the' British military attach^ 
in. Washington, who had learned unofficially that we Intended 
to send over only two divisions in August and the same number 
each month thereafter. He said General Pershing had promised 
him six divisions in August. If there was any doubt about ship¬ 
ping, he could assure me formally that enotigh would be available 
to bring over at least a quarter of a million American soldiers a 
month. Ho believed General Foch, at the approaching meeting of 
the Supreme War Council, would demand our program for the 
next few months, and he was entitled to know, X telegraphed 
General Pershing at once, and in a few hours receiving a soothing 
reply that the two-dlvision report was a false alarm. Lord Milner 
was once more restored to calm. 

I was sent over to speak to the British for the Americans, but 
almost Immediately our O. H. Q. began bombarding me with 
requests for Information from the British which they could not get 
In any other way. Our Ordnance Department wanted to find out 
about a new English gun. How many were there? Could we get 
any? 

Such information as this the British would, naturally, be very 
reluctant to part with. At first the official In charge was Indignant, 
I kept quiet for 15 minutes while he elaborated on the colossal 
cheek of the Americans, end finally demanded, “Why the devil 
should we give you fellows these guns that we've worked so hard 
to develop?” 

That was my cue. “In April 1917 our Congress declared war on 
Germany and we found ourselves engaged In hostilities with the 
German Army. During these montl^ we’ve learned the British 
are also engaged in similar hostilities. Since our Interests seem 
to be the same, we're venturing to ask you to tell us about this 
gun.” 

“Oh, come around In a couple of days and weH have a memo¬ 
randum ready for you.” 

The only department of the war office which I felt might have 
been somewhat more free and open was the intelligence. Colonel 
Nolan, the head of our service, was very anxious to get an accurate 
piotiire of what was going on in Russia; the United States had no 
adequate sources of information and the British were known to 
have most elaborate reports. I went to call on Maj. Gen. Sir 
George Macdonogh, their director of military Intelligence. 

ANOTHXR WAR FOR ZNDSPBXmSNCB 

I had been accustomed to go anywhere in the war office un¬ 
challenged, and walked unconcernedly past the barrier. Suddenijr 
an office functionary told me sharply to get back. My feelings were 
somewhat hurt by this rebuff, although I could understand thafi 
all inleUlgence services would, naturally, be unwilling to explain 
their methods, which outlasted any particular war. Both the 
Brithffi and French guarded their secrew from each other, fearing, 
perhaps, that in 20 years they might be on oppoelte sides. 

In telling Bowly about the incident, I dropi^ the remark, *111 
have to let Colonel Nolan know of thia lack of sympathy In your 
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Intelligence department.** I meant to Imply that we, on our part, 
might have to retaliate, I was sorry afterward. 

Several days later I received a courteous Invitation from General 
Macdonogh himself to lunch at the Carlton Hotel. I arrived to 
find almost every member of his staff there—obviously tiylng to 
allay any ill feeUng I might cherish. General Macdonogh said 
frankly he thought there should be closer intimacy between their 
Intelligence and ours; thereafter he was always ready to exchange 
Information. In fact, I sent over so much material to Chaumont 
on Russia that Colonel Nolan assured me I was one of his best 
sources. 

It was easy to see how misunderstandings could arise between 
peoples of different language, race, or traditions, but I was always 
surprised at the number of cracks that kept appearing In the 
armour of each ally. The distrust between British General Head¬ 
quarters and the war office in London had its counterpart in the 
coolness between General Pershing and General March, chief of staff 
In Washington. Over and over again I found myself Justifying Gen¬ 
eral Pershing, not only to the English but to my own countr 3 nnen. 
Apparently among them also the feeling was widespread that Gen¬ 
eral Pershing was not using our Army to Its best advantage. Soon 
after my arrival I saw Admiral Sims, the commander of the Amer¬ 
ican fleet In Europe. To my complete amazement, he was honestly 
convinced that the French and British criticisms of General Per¬ 
shing were warranted. 

I knew the admiral was In high favor in Washington and that 
any Information he transmitted would be accepted for truth. I 
sat right down to ^ to show him he was totally misunder¬ 
standing General Pershing's Intent. If there were a crisis, the 
British commanders had a free hand in using any of our troops 
In their area for defense. But In the case of small offensives, 
where their participation was quite unnecessary. Pershing objected 
to their being thrown In: especially when they were often arriving 
with thousands of absolutely green men among them. 

Amusingly enough, when the admiral was discussing the Navy, 
his feelings toward the British were not at all the same. He 
said the only way he had avoided friction was to pretend not to 
notice some of the things they had tried on him. 

Before I left I had the satisfaction of seeing the admiral's point 
of view veer around entirely, but this Interview brought home to 
me the Importance of having accoirate information circulated 
among Americans about General Pershing and our Army, Every 
few days distinguished fellow citizens of mine wotdd arrive in 
London, nearly all of them on some sort of official mission. If 1 
could. I wanted to see that none who might have power to make 
trouble should receive erroneous ideas or become embittered 
through hurt feelings. 

One of the evident places where misrepresentation of General 
Pershing and our Army could occur was In the English press; 
many of Its articles were regularly reprinted In America. I did 
everything 1 could to get him a good press. A simple method 
was to arrange for leading journalists, such as James Barrie and 
Lord Milner’s friend, Geoffrey Dawson, editor of the London Times, 
to meet him when they went to Prance. 

Col. Charles A'Court Repington, of the Mornlxxg Post, was per¬ 
haps the foremost military critic in England and ^mong the few 
who dared write what they thought. One week end, between 
tennis and charades, we struck up a bargain—I would keep him 
Informed and he would show me what he was going to print. 
I would have done the same thing for any other writer, but 
nobody else wanted it. 

One day came a letter from General Pershing; we needed 70,000 
horses and the French could give us no more. Now it was 
up to the English. Lord Milner promised to take this up with 
the quartermaster general, Sir John Cowans, but nothing hap¬ 
pened. 

It Is a very hard thing to get a good horse away from an Eng¬ 
lishman, and I knew we would not want the horses they wished 
to get rid of. Therefore, I went around myself to see General 
Cowans, an imposing flgiu-e, a good 6 foot 3, very heavy, and 
habitually genial. When he heard what I wanted, he was non¬ 
committal. Fortunately, I discovered, in the course of the con¬ 
versation, that we were both spending the week end at the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s place In the country at Crowhurst. Peeling sure 
that would offer a better opportunity for persuasion, I abandoned 
my efforts temporarily. 

The week end started off pleasantly enough, but in the middle 
of the first night a fellow guest awoke me, saying Sir John Cowans 
was very 111, could I suggest anything to do for him? I went to 
his bedroom. He was rolling about In absolute agony, the sweat 
pouring off him. I do not know why a fat man seems to siiffer 
more than a thin one; perhaps it Is because there Is so much more 
of him, but, obviously, Sir John was In excruciating pain. It 
might have been gallstones, but I was reasonably certain It was 
appendicitis. 

A GENERAL WHO DIDN'T DIE IN BED 

We summoned a doctor. He gave General Cowans a little mor¬ 
phine and then ordered a purgative. I was horrified. If It really 
was acute appendicitis, then a purgative might be fatal. By this 
time all the other guests had gathered in the hall outside. I asked 
them whether they would back me up If I fought It out. They 
cald they would. 

I confronted the doctor. He declared he had made his diag¬ 
nosis and given his prescription; he would not be responsible for 
Sir John's life if I persevered. I had visions of the flag on the 
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building of the Quartermaster's Department flying at half mast, 
all because of my Interference. Yet I believed I was right. 

An ambulance was called and the next morning we got General 
Cowans to the hospital at London. His appendix had just burst, 
but the infection had not spread. His physician said that, had he 
taken a purgative, he probably would not have lived. He never 
forgot this Incident. He used to Introduce me jokingly, •*You 
know, this beggar saved my life," and thereafter he always did hls 
best to help me out with the problems I brought to him. Even¬ 
tually a horse trade was made whereby the British furnished 
draft animals for three divisions and we brought over heavy 
artillery. 

At this moment a matter came up which, utterly ridiculous on 
the surface, threatened to disturb Anglo-American relations in cer¬ 
tain high quarters. OoL Charles O. Dawes, general purchasing agent 
of the American Army, occupied a position far out of proportion 
to his nominal rank because he was General Pershing's best friend. 
He was a character If there ever was one. You have only to think 
of hls nickname, “Hell and Marla,” to get some Ihkllng of his nature. 
He had found that Great Britain and France were actually bidding 
against each other for mules, horses, onions from Spain, optical 
goods, watches, field glasses from Switzerland, copper and all sorts 
of much-needed supplies In other parts of the world. He suggested 
a united Allied purchasing commission. 

A meeting was arranged at which he could submit hls plan to Sir 
John Cowans and other British officials. Sir John listened without 
enthusiasm, said stiffly and coldly, ”Oh—ah—ouah—^you know, we've 
so many Important things on hand already, well have to put this 
matter over for a month.” 

Then Dawes rose from his chair, banged the table with hls fist, 
delivered himself of a speech that would never be forgotten by those 
present. “No; you won't put this over for a month. You've been 
fighting this war for 3 years. Where have you got? Now we're 
here, and weTe going to tell you how to run this war. It’s time for 
you British to learn that if you're going to win, you’ve got to give 
up the methods of an effete monarchy.” 

“Effete monarchy” was too much for General Cowans. Furious, 
he jumped up. “I can't stand this. I’m finished.” He walked 
out of the room and the conference broke up In confusion. The 
Cowans-Dawes affair had produced an open brecush; you could not * 
afford to have such misunderstandings between allies. I hoped that < 
some opportimlty might present itself for bringing about a 
reconciliation. 

Everything else was driven from my mind, however, when one 
morning on arrival at the war office I was told I was to be Included 
In the group leaving Jxily 1 for a meeting of the supreme war coun¬ 
cil at Versailles. A distinguished party stepped aboard the special 
train at Victoria Station—Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Milner, Foreign 
Secretary Balfour, Premiers Borden, of Canada; Hughes, of Au- 
tralla; Lloyd, of Newfoimdland; and assorted secretaries and aides. 
We had the Channel boat to ourselves and zigzagged frantically 
back and forth, the radio aerials crackling with messages. 

LLOYD GEORGE AND THE TIGER 

When teatime came, Mr. Lloyd George asked me to sit by him 
and he burst forth again on “General Pershing’s great mistake”; 
he was even sharper and more severe in hls criticisms than on the ' 
first occasion. There was nothing for me to do but preserve discreet 
silence until he ran down and shifted to hls troubles with Clemen- ■ 
ceau. He admired and respected the French Premier, but found It 
very hard to get on with him. “When we’re together the sparks , 
are apt to fly, but It always ends happily. I think we really have 
discovered a method of working together.” 

I started to express my great pleasure, hut he went right on to 
discuss the British Army in the field, supplying statistics and details 
of the horrors of Ypres and Passchendaele, stressing the 700,000 
men lost In the 1917 offensive. “It was a terrible blunder on Haig's 
part, and I’ll never forgive him. It bled England white.” 

One of Mr. Lloyd George’s weaknesses was hls blind and bitter 
dislike of the military, although he could find few who did not 
think Haig was doing as well as was humanly possible. I thought 
It remarkable that he should pick upon an American officer close 
to Pershing as hls confidant for scathing criticism of the head of 
hls own armies. 

The next morning I met General Pershing at the Rue de Varenne, 
and on our way out to Versailles asked hls advice on the IDawes- 
Cowans Imbroglio. 

“Dawes Is here In Paris,” he said. “Why not see him yourself?” 

The Trianon Palace Hotel had been taken over for the meeting; 

I joined Bowly, sitting outside the long gallery which ran across the 
front. He said all I had to do was to wait there until the conference 
was over. One by one the leaders arrived—^Balfour, Foch, with Wey- 
gand close behind; Pershing, followed by our Chief of Operations, 
Fox Conner; Clemenceau, who sat dawn at the head of the table. 

The great glass doors were closed; the session was called to order. 
Clemenceau embarked on a lengthy harangue, hls walrus mus¬ 
taches wagging. Then he began banging the table, waving hls 
arms, raising his voice, so that we could even catch a word or two. 
It was perfectly patent that wigs were on the green. Lloyd George 
leane^l over to Lord Milner and then grew equally excited, shaking 
his fist, giving tit for tat. Clemenceau consulted Weygand and 
broke out again. General Pershing and Conner were going through 
papers and discussing something earnestly. After a while, however, 
they all calmed down enough to go on with their business. 

It was a protracted meeting. To my astonis h m e nt, the minute 
the doors were opened, Clemenceau grabbed Uoyd George by the 
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mtm vnd the two wamUmA out enct by us Into the gmt reet e nrant 
room at the end of the gallery, where they «it down for a o\q) of 
tea. In a few moi&enta both were laughing merrily. 

The SngUah alwajtt aald some of the best business of bringing 
the Allies together and eoming to important agreements was done 
over the Versailles teacups. Everybody gathered at little tal^tos, 
nibbled sandwlohes and calces, BippMl tea amid a buaa of converea- 
tion. It gave me an opportunity to lind out what had caused the 
excitement. 

M. demenoeau had begun by saying the Allies were very badly off. 
He named the number of Allied divisions; the Oermans had many 
more. Desperate measures had to be taken. There must be no 
holding back of men. or the war might easily be lost. While he was 
qpeaking, Lloyd Oecoge and Milner had their heads together. The 
French Premier wae in the full flight of eloquence, when the British 
Premier Interrupted, dexnenceau. Lord Milner tells me our 
figures do not agree with irours." 

‘^Marshal Foch himself gave me these. Who shorild know better?** 

The two Englishmen aj^n conferred. '*We*re sorry, M. Clemen- 
oeau, but we can’t make our figures ocdncide with yours. We show 
the Allies have 20 divisions mm'e. 

At this point Clemenceau's rage became monumentaL He 
pounded the table, shouted, said it was intolerable that Uoyd 
George or anybody else should attempt to tell him how many divi¬ 
sions the Allies hdd. His figures must be accepted without ques¬ 
tion. He had the most absolute confidence in his military advisers. 

Uoyd George shouted back that he, too, had the utmost ocnfi- 
dence in his military advisers. He could not permit anybody to 
tell him he was wrong. The British information was as good as the 
French. 

In this grave crisis you could imagine the Allies quarreling about 
principles of strategy, but not about a matter of simple mathe¬ 
matics. A more rklieulous situation would be hard to conceive; it 
had an absurdity equaled only by the tea party Alice attended. 

After fully 15 minutes of tension, it occurred to these gentle¬ 
men simultaneously to look at eaeh other's lists. All was at once 
plain, demenoeau had entirely omitted to Include in his cal¬ 
culations the Belgian divisions which the English had counted in. 

IProm all that I had seen and heard, the conclusion had been 
borne upon me that the best place for reconciling divergent points 
of view was a genial dinner table rather than a formal conference 
table. In my experience, difficult negotiations with no matter what 
nationality were always most successfully conducted when we 
talked things over as friends rather than officials So many mis¬ 
understandings could be avoided if those at odds could sit com¬ 
fortably down together; agreement woiald be well on the way if 
they were all smoking fragrant cigars, sipping whlsky-and-sodas, 
laughing at an amusing st^. 

I was certain this would be the best means of bringing to¬ 
gether Ctenerai Cowans and Colonel Dawes, both such good fel¬ 
lows at heart. At my first opportunity I went to the Bltz to loc^ 
up Dawes. As I entered his room he roee from his chair, lifting 
his arm as though to ward off a blow. *‘A11 right, Griscom, 1 
know what you’re going to say, but go easy.** 

THE DAWES TECHNIQUE 

He was tall, thin, with a charming, whimsical sort of face, a 
man obviously full of good humor; certainly not the sort to pro¬ 
long a quarrel. Z began my little ^eech about the folly of an- 
tagonizli^ the British Army, and particularly its quartermaster 
general, who was so vital to Dawes’ own plan. 

“Walt, now,’’ he interrtqjted. ‘T want you to hear my side. 
I found, years ago in business, that if you were talking to a fellow 
and he took a condescending attitude, there was no better way 
to negotiate than to haul off and hit him a crack in the belly. 
Then he began to notice who you were and to think you might be 
somebody. That's the principle Tve adopted all my life, and I’ve 
never known it to fall yet. I don’t actually hit anybody with my 
fist, but I do with my tongtie. If ever a person was polsonously 
British, It was Sir John Cowans. I knew I would get nowhere 
If I didn’t hit him. Crack! I did It, knowing exactly what I was 
doing, and I think you'll find it will work In the long run.** 

I could not help Ic^hlng; his explanation was so plausible. ‘Tf 
I can Interpret your peculiar technique to Sir John and In some 
way bring about a reopening of relations, will you meet him 
halfway?’* 

‘Til promise to be as meek as a lamb.” 

“Fine. Come to dinner tonight and we'll have a glass of cham¬ 
pagne on It.” 

Dawes occupied the seat of honor between MSrs. Leeds, our 
hostess, and Lady Barah Wilson, aunt of the Duke of Marlborough, 
a moat dignified, white-haired grande dame who had been a great 
HgMre In London society for a generation. I could not help over¬ 
hearing the conversation. As soon as soup was served, the cham¬ 
pagne began coming and the waiter started to fill Dawes' glass. 
"Here, waiter, you take that away. You get me a big cup of oofEee 
and some cream.” 

Lady Sarah viewed him with surprise and endeavored to correct 
what she considered his bad manners; “Colonel Dawes, if you are 
dining as a lady's guest and want something different, don't give 
the order to the waiter, but ask your hostess. I'm sure she would 
be glad to order it for you.” 

“I’m a plain American and I don't pretend to imderstand these 
fancy European customs. We plain Americans like a big cup of 
oQflee with our suppers. « • « Bay, I dldnt catch your name. 
Who are you?” 

“Lady Sarah Wilson.** 


“Lady Sarah Wilson. I can never get theee titles over hem 
straight, in give you a ohoioe. HI e& you either ‘Mrs. WUeon* 
or just plain 'Sarah.' “ 

Never In her experience had she enemmtered anything like thiA 
But she was equal to the occasion; “Of the two, I t hink Z prefer 
to have you me 'iterah.* “ 

“Then you call me ‘Charl^,' “ aald the unabaffied Dawes. 

Before the dlzmer was over, they were having a wonderful time, 
and she asked him to come see her In Xjondon, It Is certain stie 
never forgot that evening. 

A OOLT HUNT 

As soon as I returned to London. I went down to see General 
Cowans, who was rectq>eratlng at his Sussex cottage by the sea. 
He loved golf, and, even thou^ temporartly deprived of his favor¬ 
ite sport, he had found a method of enjoying tlM game. On sunny 
moTDdngs he used to go down to the near-by links, dboose a 
dose to the rough where the seaside gorse grew In thickets so 
bristly and dense that it was practically Impossible to get through. 
There he would sit, puffing away on his pipe, his retriever by nle 
side. Soon a ball would come bounding along and dis^jpear into 
the thorniest part of the underbrush. The players would approach, 
the caddie would say dlscouraglngiy, “YouTl never find aj^hlng 
in there.” The moment they were out of sight. General Cowans 
would whistle to the dog, It would dart off, and soon Its master 
would be the richer by another golf ball. 

I happened to arrive after a particularly lucky day: the general's 
pockets were bulging. He seemed in such good fettle that I ven- 
ttned to remark I had seen Colonel Dawes in Paris. Although the 
first mention of this name put my host very much on his dignity, 
I boldly went on to describe Dawes' i^ame-faced attitude when I 
entered the room, and his motion to ward off my verbal blows, 
making my story as humorous as I could. General Cowans began 
to laugh, and I continued quickly. “After all, Colonel Dawes is 
General Penthing's most Intimate friend; he has a serious scheme 
that both the genera] and the French War CMBce believe In. He 
has behaved in an extraordinary manner, but he Is an extraordi¬ 
nary American.” 

Sir John's antagonism vanished. *T suppose it's time 1 learned 
something about Americans, if we're going to fight a war together. 
Probably Z was never niiore Insulted in my life, but you tell Dawes 
to come over again and ril try to get on with him.” 

A remarkable friendship resulted. The two men, eo entirely 
different, came to respect each other greatly, and, at the end of 
the war. parted on tenns of unusual affection. 

ETven after repeated American succesBes in the field, the old 
friction over the separate American Army, which I thought had 
been burled in oblivion, again flared up in Augtist. Lord Milner 
disoovered privately that the American divieions were being re¬ 
moved from English areas. I had heard nothing about it, but 
came in for a full share of displeasure. He Icily informed me that 
he thought the removal premature, and the manner of removal 
without consulting him showed want of consideration. He 
greatly regretted that our good relations Should receive this 
blow and feared to tell the Prime Minister, knowing how angry 
be would be. 

Here was a danger signal; I hurried to telegraph General 
Pershing. His reply was prompt and did not mince words. He 
had considered the matter settled. He believed he and Haig had 
full authority to make whatever arrangements were necessary. 

Lord Milner said nothing more, yet there was an underground 
current of unrest about the War Office. Constant rumors were 
coming to my ears that the Prime Minister was very angry; he 
was merely waiting for the impending arrival of Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker before demanding General Pershing’s removal. 

I knew the hotheaded Welshman was ciqMble of anything, and 
I had no idea what effect a diatribe from him might have on 
Mr. Baker, who was entirely unknown to me. While I was wait¬ 
ing for something definite to take shape. Lord Milner said we 
were going to France again. Mr. Baker was already there, and 
I made up my mind, if possible, to bring the two Becretarles of 
War together. A meeting in France proved impracticable, but I 
met Mr. Baker and we traveled back to England together. I 
warned him In detail of the British disapproval of General Per¬ 
shing and told him he should be prepared for crltlclam by the 
Prime Minister. He listened attentiv^y. and then said noncom¬ 
mittally in his soft, gentle voice, “Thank you. Your Information 
may be very useful.” As to what he really thought, I could get 
no inkling. 

At my house we found a message from the Prime Minister that 
he would disobey his doctors and come to London if Mr. Baker 
would not go down to the country to see him. He had something 
he felt he must say. 

I believed Ctoeral Penshlng's fate might well lie in the balance, 
and waited with anxiety the result of the meeting. Mr. Baker 
returned at nightfall, as usual, calm and unmoved. I naturally 
asked him how things had gone. “1 am entirely satisfied,” was 
all he would say. 

AMXaiCAir FAWNS 

The next morning, however, when I reached the War Office, my 
ears were filled with the doings of day before. Everyeme was 
saying, “There's a great man • • • a real statesman • • • 
What an cffatorl” 

I managed to piece together what had happened. Immediately 
after hmeh, UofiX George had half turned his chair so that he 
faced Mr. Baker, and began a vehement eonqplalnt: Great Brltatn 
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had stripped necessary Empire servloea of ships In order to carry 
American troops. They had scarcely arrived In British areas before 
General Pershing pulled them away. After 16 minutes, during 
which he became more and more wrought up, he ended with the 
categorical statement that, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
the American Army was perfectly useless and the shipping devoted 
to bringing it over entirely wasted. 

Mr. Baker now displayed In full measure his extraordinary gift 
for using the English language. He expressed profound astonish¬ 
ment at Mr. Uoyd George's accusations. He had Just come from 
Prance. On General Pershing's war maps he had observed the 
number of German divisions stationed opposite'the Americans and 
had been persuaded that our soldiers were at least detaining troops 
which might otherwise be added to the concentration against the 
French and British. He recognized the duty of the Prime Min¬ 
ister to employ the resources of Great Britain In any way that 
seemed most advantageous. Quite clearly, if carrying American 
soldiers to France was not the best use which could be made of 
British ships, Mr. Uoyd George ought to withdraw that service at 
once and devote them to whatever would be helpful. 

BIB. BAKER'S VICTORY 

Gradually, as he went on, this little man lifted his voice and 
banged on the dinner table in Just the same way that Lloyd George 
himself had banged It. “Mr. Prime Minister, we are not in need of 
advice from any foreign nation as to who should lead our Armies. 
General Pershing possesses the fullest confidence of President Wil¬ 
son and myself, and except for the most unusual and sudden emer¬ 
gency, American troops must fight as American units and be com¬ 
manded by American officers.” 

Lloyd George retreated precipitately from the attack, never voic¬ 
ing his demand that General Pershing be removed. With a few 
scattered remarks on the helpfulness to American troops of Brit¬ 
ish training, he said he had to fight the war with Turkey and 
withdrew to his room. 

Years later, Mr. Baker himself finished the story. When the time 
came to return, he set off with Lord Reading. About halfway to 
London, the Lord Chief Justice said, with diplomatic casualness, 
“Oh. by the way, Mr. Secretary, the Prime Minister asked me to 
excuse his not saying good-bye. Incidentally, he also wished me to 
say to you that you should think no more about the matter which 
he had raised for discussion after lunch.” 

The Baker episode was the nearest we ever came to an open 
breach. In a few weeks the worth of the American Army was so 
well demonstrated In the Argonne that no doubt could remain of 
the wisdom of General Pershing's position. 

Events speak for themselves, but in a war the proof may be a 
long time coming. When human lives are at stake, every factor 
must be carefully weighed before a final plan of campaign is 
adopted. It is during such time of stress and strain that one 
ally may forget he has partners and that his idea is not neces¬ 
sarily the only one or the right one. 

The clever and able Count Adalbert de Chambrun, who served 
many months as liaison officer for the French with General Persh¬ 
ing, once Imparted to me his recipe for maintaining harmony be¬ 
tween his two chiefs. “Every time I see General Pershing I tell 
him what a great man General PCtaln is; every time I see General 
P6tain I tell him what a great man General Pershing is. After a 
time they both come to believe it.” He said this to me half Jok¬ 
ingly, but underneath was the fimdaraental principle upon which 
a liaison officer must work—the building and maintaining of con¬ 
fidence between the partners of an alliance. 

Allies without faith are no allies. One of the greatest victories 
of the last great war was that the Allies, despite quarrels, criti¬ 
cisms, and disputations, ultimately did ccme to have faith in one 
another. 

[Prom the Saturday Evening Post of November 11, 1939] 

Let the Neutral Beware 
(By Lloyd C. Grlscom) 

A heavily laden freighter, the American flag whipping from her 
stern, was butting stolidly through the North Atlantic. Just off the 
Shetlands a grim, lean British cruiser shot up alongside, signaled, 
“Heave to.” A boat put off. an officer boarded the freighter and 
demanded of the master, “Where are you bound?” 

“Copenhagen.” 

“What’s your cargo?” 

“Pork.” 

“You'll have to go Into Kirkwall for examination.” 

“But that’s 160 miles out of my way. This Is a neutral ship going 
to a neutral port.” 

“Can’t help It. Denmark’s an exporter, and not on importer, of 
meat. You’ll have to prove it’s not going to Germany.” 

The news came back to America that at Kirkwall officers had 
taken the freighter’s manifest on shore for examination, gone 
through the cargo and checked the Items, telegraphed to the con- 
^aband committee at London for instructions. Back had come 
the word, “Conditional contraband. Hold for prize court.” At the 
hearing In London the captain could not prove his goods were not 
ultimately destined for Germany. They were condemned and sold 
for what they would bring. The proceeds were being held In Eng¬ 
land. 

*rhls was 1916. The same thing happened over and over with all 
sorts of cargoes—oil, cotton, copper—destined for Amsterdam, Hot- 
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terdam, Stockholm, other neutral ports. Again and again, I; like 
other International lawyers, was asked, “Have not we neutrals the 
right to ship what we want wherever we want? Steve the British 
the right to slap new Items on the contraband list whenever they 
please?” And more and more frequently, “Aren't we going to be 
paid for what the British take?” 

THE BRITXSR BLOCKADE 

The principle of blockade was very simple—one side wanted to 
stop anything helpful to the other. In the process, international 
law as it had been known had been entirely altered. The lay¬ 
man, then as now, shook his head in bewilderment over whether 
rubber was absolute or conditional contraband, or what made a 
voyage “continuous.” He wanted to know in plain, simple terms 
just how he was going to be affected. 

The shippers were already feeling %he pinch on their pocket- 
books. Their howls of protest rose higher and higher. If the 
cargoes had reached their destinations, they could have made huge 
profits; the British, they thought, were stealing these from them. 

From the minute the Germans had invaded Belgium, my sym¬ 
pathies had been entirely with the entente. I was much con¬ 
cerned by the growing resentment against Great Britain. Public 
opinion was almost as much aroused against her as against Ger¬ 
many. She was fast making an enemy of the United States at a 
time when she could least afford our IH will. 

One day of early November, when antl-Brltlsh feeling was al¬ 
most at the bolli^ point, I had a message from Paul Oravath, 
asking me to meet him at the Piping Rock Club. Wondering 
whether this was to be business or pleasure, I drove over from 
Syosset to Locust Valley through the narrow Long Island lanes 
brightened with autumn red and yellow. I found Cravath already 
there, a dominating figure, huge in build, who looked not only im¬ 
portant but wise. 

He had a very ticklish case on his hands. One of the clients 
of his firm, the Chicago packing house of Sulzberger & Sons, 
had a claim of several million dollars against the British Gov¬ 
ernment for cargoes of meat condemned as contraband and sold 
by order of the prize court. Some months ago, Sulzberger had 
Joined with Armour. Swift. Hammond, and Morris in appealing 
to the British Privy Council. The total damages for some 60 
cargoes amounted to $20,000,000, the largest case since the Ala¬ 
bama claims, paid by England after the Civil War. 

Everybody realized the prize court was a purely partisan body, 
but the four law lords who acted as the Judicial branch of the 
privy council were high-minded and Impartial, comparable to our 
Supreme Court justices; they might easily decide the meat prod¬ 
ucts must be paid for. 

However, before the case came to trial, the British Government 
could Interpose so many delays that the Interested parties might 
be dead or the companies In bankruptcy; the Alabama claims had 
taken 8 years to arbitrate. Compromise was Infinitely better 
than a remedy that came too late. The packers had sent a lawyer 
abroad to attempt a settlement out of court. His efforts had 
failed and the other packers had put the blame on the inclusion 
of the Sulzberger claims; the nominal head of that concern was 
known as an ardent and active pro-German, They now had de¬ 
cided to act on their own and had engaged as counsel Chandler 
P. Anderson, who had formerly been the able legal adviser to the 
State Department, and, until a few weeks previously, to the em¬ 
bassy in London. The Sulzbergers, left out in the cold, had come 
running to Cravath for advice. 

“You won’t find it easy to represent a house with a German 
name in England,” concluded Cravath. “But no one is available 
in our firm. Will you go?” 

I went home to think It over. Actually, the pros and cons of 
this case had already been set forth at length and eloquently. 
The shippers whose cargoes had been stopped had the most power¬ 
ful lawyer that could be obtained—the United States Govern¬ 
ment. When the war had been hardly more than a few days old, 
Secretary of State Bryan had suggested to the English that they 
should accept the declaration of London of 1909, which put cotton, 
copper, oil, food, and other products on the free list. Although 
no nation had ever ratified the declaration, the British at first 
made some gestures toward observing It. However, In December 
1914 Secretary Bryan felt compelled by their actions to send a very 
polite note to Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, 
hoping his • Government would be as considerate as possible of 
our neutral rights. Sir Edward Grey, in reply, assured Mr. Bryan 
that, of course, every effort would be made to do so. However, 
the seizures continued. 

THE battle or NOTES 

In February 1915, Mr. Bryan had sent another note, this time 
a trlfie firmer, and referring specifically to food, asking Great 
Britain not to put It on the absolute-contraband list. Great 
Britain said she would do what she could, but there was no 
way that she could see of distinguishing between food consumed 
by the German Army and food consumed by German civilians. 
She would have to keep right on seizing all that came her way, 
and ’offered Bismarck as an authority. The Iron Chancelor had 
said this practice was a justifiable method of shortening a war, 
if impartially enforced against all neutral ships, sini^ it in¬ 
creased the difficulties of the enemy. In spite ^ Britain's con- 
oUiatory words, her actions said plainly. ”These cargoes are Hot 
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galng to get to Oernmny* intexnottooal lew or xk> lotemetHmAl 
lew, end we*re going rltlit on wltn our leisures.'* 

Seoretery Tjiiiitag replAOed Seoretery Bryeo in tbe sumncMr. 
We now insisted more crisply that Amerlcen rlgbte must loe 
re^MOted. Tbe notes grew iberper end sharper. The Bdtttii 
were offering as Justification e doctrine whl^ we ourselves had 
originated during the OivU War. At that time we had declared 
a blockade of the Confederate ports, but our comparatively small 
Navy eosOd not at once make it entirely effective. However, in 
time, regular freighters found It unwise to attempt to run the 
blockade. 

HtSfroST aSPBATS 

Xn 1861, Nassau in the Bahamas had been a sleepy town from 
which only two steamers had cleared for southern ports. Two 
years later a swift, sballow^draft blockade runner was leaving 
every few days; under cover of fog and ni^t. she could dodge 
past the sentinel guards into Wilmbxgton, ^arleston, and other 
southern ports. Trade in Nassau had increased thlrtsrfold. The 
warehouses contained more clothes, shoes, guns, and cutlery than 
the Inhabitants could uee for generations. To a lesser extent, the 
same transformation had taken place in Ramllton, Bermuda, 
and Matamoros, Mexico, right acroes the Bio Orande from 
Brownsville, Texas. 

Confronted by this situation, the United States decided It was 
easier to intercept the cargoes before they reached the port of 
transshipment, and they invented the doctrine of "continuous 
voyage" to Justify their seizures. Since the goods were obviously 
destined for the Confederacy, what dfiference did it make where 
they were captured? The Supreme Court of the United States, 
sitting In admiralty, declared the cargo of the Springbok, 
Nassau-bound, to be good prize, and likewise that of the Peter^ 
hoff, en route from London to Matamoros. In the post-war settle- 
ments, this doctrine was upheld and • incorporated Into inter¬ 
national law. 

As far as I could see. tbe packers had little hope of winning their 
case by relying on precedents. I should have to proceed by persua¬ 
sion rather than by law. England waa In an awkward position. 
She did not want to lose our friendship, but if she paid the packers' 
claims, it would set a precedent which might force her to pay out 
millions of pounds for similar claims. 

I realized my particular mission might not only be difficult but 
even disagreeable. Tbe British were certain to regard the Sulz¬ 
bergers as Germans, and anybody who tried to make them pay money 
to their enemy was likely to be considered an enemy himself. 
Paradoxically enough, however, by paying on enemy, they woifid be 
helping to gain us as a friend. Settling the case would really be a 
contribution to friendly Anglo-American relations. I accepted 
Cravath's offer. 

The first whiff of my case almost knocked me down. When I 
arrived to collect the data at the Sulzberger offices on First Avenue, 
1 found myself right in the slaughterhouse. Everyone but me 
seemed to be totally unaware that anything was wrong with the 
atmosphere. I could hardly pay attention while the officials routed 
out boxes and boxes of documents, bound in huge files, classified 
according to items, destinations, prices, and dates. I beat a hasty 
retreat as soon as possible, wondering how anyone could work in 
such a nauseating stench. 

I knew I was not going to win my case simply by brushing the 
dust off this tiunkload of documents. If 1 tried to present my small 
claim separately, I would have little hope of receiving any attention. 
Somehow or other. I had to get my clients readmitted to the fold. 

Essentially, all the packers' cases were Identical. Tbe Sulzber¬ 
gers, whatever their origin or sympathies, were American citizens 
operating an American company under the neutral American flag. 
If the State Department would come right out and say the question 
at principle would not be settled until the claims of every single 
packer were also settled, then my clients could not be disregarded. 

The affairs of tbe packers were under the watchful eye of Frank 
It, Polk, counselor for the Department of State, whom I had known 
as a yotmg man In the law in New York. I walked up the steps of 
the State Department, sought him out, and told him what I was 
about to do. "Can you see any reason for distinguishing between 
these cases?" 

"No," he declared. "Only the settlement of all win remove the 
bone of eontentlon." 

Since the other packers could now gain nothing by acting alone, 
I went to see Anderson, who was also in Washington. He agreed 
that we khottld present a united front, and we begah discussing 
wiM and means. It occurred to me at once that we would have 
difficulty making a favorable settlement as long as British officials 
could go through all our papers and read all our communications. 
Supposing negotiations reached a polDt where we could cable, 
"We*re offered twelve million. Shall we accept?" If the answer 
came back, "Thke it if you have to, but try for fourteen," clearly 
the British Government would be bright enough not to give us 
the fotirteen. 

AN T7ND1FLOMATZO SXVLOMAT 

Polk volunteered to help us out of our dilemina. We might store 
our confidential documents In the sales of tbe London Embassy, 
which would also transmit in code our messages to our clients. 
We ^t out paper and pencil, and a cable waa jpuBiedlatcly drafted 
to Ambassador Page, ending with the recpieet that he give us 
"every tmoffieial assistance." 

TtiUs having prepated the ground when we regchad England, X 
thought it would save time and trouble In getting the papers past 


the pert authoritiee If the MtHh Ambassador, Cdr Oecfl %)ftntf- 
Biee, would drop them a word. Aooordlzigty, X called on him. At 
the first mention of Sulzberger, he seemed to shudder. I had 
expected at least the courts of our protasten, but, to my 
astonlshmetit, met a waU of Impenetrable frigidity. Facilities tat 
me were out of the queetkm. errand was equivaleixt to aiding 
the enemy. He could not understand why Americans were not at 
that very mcHnent in ttie trenches by the side of his countrymen— 
not realizing how much it might help to get them there If the 
Sulzberger thorn were extracted from the aide at Anglo-American 
relations. Spring-Btee was otovioasly a very tired and exhausted 
old man, quite changed from tbe warm-hearted, quick-witted 
young secretary 1 had known years before. 

smee I had pulled all the strings I could In Washington, X went 
back to New York to get my case in order. The Sulsbergers, to 
assist me in any way poesible, sent from Chicago a eerlous-minded 
young lawyer named Brown, a speoiaUat in international law, who 
was familiar with the material. He called my attention to sheafs 
and sheafs of invoices. "These cover BhlinnentiB of casings. 1 dont 
see how they can be of any possible good to tbe enemy." 

"What are casings?" I asked curiously, 

"Sheep or pig gut used for sausage skins, violin strings, and med¬ 
ical purposes. You cant digest them, and I dont see bow they 
could be used for anything connected with war." 

I consulted a chemist, who confirmed Brown's statement that 
they were utterly without food value; obviously, therefore, here was 
one item which the British could not claim as contraband aod 
object to paying for. 

After the loss of the Lusitania and the Arabic, everybody had 
been nervous about crossing the Atlantic. Even though Germany 
had promised not to sink any more passenger ships without warn¬ 
ing, we equipped oxirselves with Gieve's waistcoats, made of rubber 
with cloth outside. The Instant you were torpedoed, you pulled out 
a little pipe and blew and blew until you had blown a life preserver 
around yourself, quite safe and warm—unless 3 rou had a puncture. 

Three days after Christmas I met Anderson and Brown at the 
HoUand-Amerlca pier. "Rotterdam" was splashed In great red 
letters along the side of oior vessel*, they were lit up at night by 
bright lights, so that no mistake might be made. Newspaper pho- 
to^phers and reporters were all over the place. Col. Edward M, 
House was also sailing on some sort of mission—as the President’s 
alter ego whatever he did was news. Cameras were flashing \mtll 
the moment we backed Into the river. 

FLOATING INTBIGTTX ' 

On the voyage I saw a great deal of Colonel House, a thin little 
wisp of a man, so fragile that you would think he would blow 
away. He spoke in a voice that was scarcely audible, yet you could 
not help listening to him. In all my experience, no one ever gave 
me more the impression of being what you might call in simple 
terms a "wise man." He told zoe he was planning to see Sir 
Edward Grey and Lord Reading, tbe Chief Justice— Just the two 
people who would have greatest influence in my case. He agreed 
as to the vital importance of settling this quarrel, and promised 
to speak a word for me if I needed it. 

The passenger most In the limelight was Captain Boy-Ed, the 
half-Chlneee, slant-eyed German naval attache, whose recall bad 
been requested by Washington because of his "improper activ¬ 
ities." With spirits entirely undampened, be was devoting much 
attention to certain American girls. We used to watch his way 
with the ladles, wondering wtxat plots be was putting them up to, 
and we were certain British agents were watching him too. 

Outside Falmouth a little Navy patrol boat met us and guided 
us, zigzagging, through the mines into the harbor. British intelli¬ 
gence officers clambered on board and made straight lor Boy-fid’s 
cabin and also the cabins of every one of his feminine admirers. 
Meanwhile we alien goats were sf^arated from the British sheep, 
and while we stood waiting for officials to make up their minds 
about us, we saw Boy-Bd being led off the ship, protesting vigor¬ 
ously. The rumor went round that he was being taken away for 
examination. 

Arriving in Londem, even In the gloom of January, had always 
h ad something of the cheerful excitement of srrlvlng home ever 
since I had first lived there as Ambassador Bayard's private secre¬ 
tary. Now, howevear, I was stnick by the air of depression. Som¬ 
ber-faced, set-jawed soldiers were drilling in every vacant square. 
When I reached the Rltz, they were even tramping back and forth 
in the Green Park right under my window. Warnings were posted 
in the room to keep curtains tightly drawn after dark, so that 
not a ray of light coedd escape. Anyone who left his shade up 
even a silt would be fined a potmd. 

WHAT HAFPZNZD TO BOT-ED 

While I was unpacking there came a knock at my door, and who 
should walk in hut Gerald Fltzmaurlce, a secretary at the BritiBh 
Embassy in Constantinople when 1 was charge d'affaires at Abdui- 
Hamld’s court. Just as though IS years had not passed since we 
had said goodby at the gates of Isfahan, he remarked, with that 
queer, cynical smile of hia, "Well, here we meet again. It's a long 
way from Persia, Isnt it?" 

"Where the devil did you come from, and how did you know I 
was here?" 

He threw back his head and laughed. "Huh. Huh. That's wsf 
businees, to keep track of suspickius strangers like you." 

As soon as 1 dtoeoveted he was in the inteSligenee eervlee. 1 asked 
him what had happened to Boy-Ed. It appeared that our travel- 
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Ing companion had been brought to London almost frothing at 
the mouth, objecting voclferoiisly that he had a safe conduct. 
Capt. Reginald Hall, of the Naval Intelligence, had silenced him in 
short order by saying, “We guaranteed the safe conduct of your 
person through England, but nothing was said about your papers 
and clothes. If I hear another word. I’ll have you stripped naked 
here in this office and send you on board In that condition.** 

“Better watch your step, Grisoom,** he said, as he rose to leave. 
*‘We have our eyes on you.’* 

I went on to dress for dinner. As I emerged from the hotel to 
take a taxi, 1 plunged into murky darkness. Along the streets only 
a few lamps with shades painted black or green emitted a faint 
flicker. It was said more people had been killed by the automobiles 
which dashed about without headlights than by the Zeppelins. At 
dinner everybody was discussing which part of a building was 
safest in case of a raid. If a falling bomb hit the roof, it would 
penetrate a floor or so; if it exploded in the street, it would blow in 
the lower stories. Obviously, the safest place was in the middle, 
and here space was at a premium because London buildings were 
not very high. 

I saw the point of Pltzmaurlce’s Jocular parting remark when, 
back at the Rltz, I discovered that my baggage had been thor¬ 
oughly ransacked. In order not to lose a minute In getting our 
papers to safety the next morning, Anderson and I hurried around 
to call on Mr. Page. We found the embassy a perfect bedlam. 
It not only had to take care of vastly Increased American business 
but also was handling German Interests. The force had had to 
be extended until It was equal to our whole State Department staff 
before the war. 

We told Mr. Page about our papers and messages, and said the 
only additional favor we would ask was that he or some member 
of the embassy should arrange our first call at the Foreign Office 
and intimate to them an “unofficial interest.** He apparently con¬ 
sidered we were trying to put him in a position where he would 
be making trouble for the British by helping to extract money from 
them, because, to my amazement, he announced freezingly, “Your 
case is a private one and you must handle it without any help from 
me. lam the official representative of the United States in England 
and, therefore, every act of mine is official.” 

This was an extraordinary statement from an experienced am¬ 
bassador. Almost the first thing you learn in diplomacy is that 
the real accomplishments often come as the result of Informal 
actions. All he had to do was say to Sir Edward Grey, “I’m not 
here oflflcially and I don’t know anything about this case myself, 
but I do know that my Government would like very much to 
see it out of the way.” 

Mr. Page was an excellent example of a man who had set out 
to be persona gratisslma and had accomplished his end; no am¬ 
bassador of ours was ever more liked. But from the point of view 
of the State Department he could hardly be regarded as successful. 
When he was charged to deliver a formal and disagreeable note to 
Downing Street, he would often soften it verbally so that it would 
lose its effect. 

AN OUTCAST IN LONDON 

Since I was unable to get any help from the Ambassador, I 
went to the counselor, Irwin Laughlln, who had been my first 
secretary in Japan, and asked him to make the introduction. 
It never occurred to me that he would think we were trying to 
hurt the English,.but he, too, flatly refused. Knowing very well 
that the Embassy must have received the State Department’s 
cable, I could not understand their attitude. However, with the 
Embassy hostile, there was no point in opening negotiations. We 
decided to notify Polk what had happened, and then sat tight 
and waited for developments. 

At first I was glad of a little leisure, so that I could pick up the 
threads of former friendship.? and associations. Throughout the 
years I had kept up my membership in the Bachelors’ Club. As 
I had always done when in London, I dropped in at the earliest 
opportunity and ordered some tea. All about me groups were 
conversing. I could not help overhearing their remarks. A young 
guardsman said there was going to be a big push in a certain 
sector, a fellow from the Foreign OflBice told some Inside news, 
finally an old gentleman said it was a shame the Americana did 
not lend a hand, and the others chimed in with derogatory 
i*GmQ<t*ks 

I gulped down my tea and left hastily. I did not want to 
eavesdrop on their secrets. It was their club and their war, and 
no place for me. 

On the street, a woman, seeing me in mufti, tried to pin on a 
white feather. 

“I’m an American.** I protested. 

“Oh, one of those who’re too proud to fight,” she retorted, and 
threw the feather at me. 

Everywhere I went I was asked, “Why doesn’t America come 
In?” One old lady, in the presence of a company, embarrassed 
me by saying she hoped we were not so mean and cowardly a 
race as she had been led to believe. There was no argtUng the 
point; neither she nor her fi-lends were in the mood to listen, 
I could not get used to being treated as an alien by the same 
people with whom I had had so many good times. 

I was glad and relieved when, after 2 weeks, we were summoned 
to the embassy. The State Department must have sent fi sizzling 
cable, because Laughlln was now only too ready to cooperate. We 
should bring our papers over and he would arrange an interview 
at onoe with the Permanent Under Secretary of the Foreign Office. 
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Sir Byre Crowe was very friendly and we got right down to lousi¬ 
ness. Ihe British Government would appoint a body of 12 ihen 
with whom we could negotiate, including himself, the leg^l ad-, 
viser of the Foreign Office, representatives of the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade, the Procurator General, the Solicitor General, 
and, as chairman, Commander Frederick Leverton Harris, the head 
of the Blockade Bureau. 

Before the first meeting of the committee, we set about lining 
up our cases. In the process I discovered that my clients were 
about to receive a severe financial setback. The British Govern¬ 
ment was planning to bar their products from being sold in Eng¬ 
land. 1 was sure the English could not know control of the Sulz¬ 
berger company really belonged to American banks, mainly the 
Guaranty Trust Co., from Which England had to borrow. In hit¬ 
ting the Sulzbergers, she was really hitting her best friends. I 
cabled Cravath that he shovUd have the New York banks protest 
to tbe Midland Bank In England, which. In turn, should protest 
to the English Government, The ban never was put in effect. 

ARISTOCBATS OF THS LAW 

I realized, however, the English would never become enthusiastic 
over products labeled “Sulzberger.” Better change the name, I 
suggested, and soon “Wilson hams** were on display in British 
butcher shops. 

On some points I had to get a barrister’s opinion—a momentous 
undertaking. He could only be approached through a solicitor, a 
humble fellow who prepared your brief, marked It In the corner 
with the price you would pay—^four pounds, a hundred pounds, a 
thousand pounds—then sent It on to a barrister. 

If he turned It down, It went to a second and even a third or 
fourth until finally someone deigned to accept It. 

No American would understand the unique divinity which hedged 
about an English barrister. The story was current of a Judge 
who, in the midst of a trial, looked up, glared, thundered, “Pro¬ 
ceedings in this court will cease! *rhere is a stranger within 
the bar!” Every eye was Instantly focused on the unfortunate 
solicitor who had dared to lean over to whisper something to a 
barrister. 

After what seemed to us an inordinately long delay, our solicitor 
sent word that the barrister would be ready to deliver his opinion 
at 4 o’clock the next day. He saw to It that Brown and I were 
10 minutes early. As we passed the window we glimpsed a man 
reading and smoking, his feet on the sill and hls chair tilted back 
comfortably. We entered the outer office. The clerk, recognizing 
tiie solicitor, asked rather curtly, “Wliat are you doing here?” 

“We’ve an appointment for 4 o’clock,” the solicitor answered 
meekly. 

The clerk looked at the clock. “Well, you may wait,” he said, 
as though doing us a favor. 

We waited. Not a second before the hour were we ushered In. 
The barrister spoke to the solicitor, but treated Brown and me 
as though we were not in the room. He pocketed our fee, de¬ 
livered a very clear opinion, and then dismissed us without even 
an attempt at the ordinary courtesies. He had accepted the Sulz¬ 
berger Co. as a client much as a criminal lawyer would take the 
case of some villain he knew to be guilty. 

When we finally met the board we found It an Imposing array 
of talent, containing some of the sharpest brains In England. 
Anderson undertook to debate back and forth the purely legal 
aspects of the case, and soon he and the solicitor general were 
engaged In learned disputations upon all the different precedents, 
the history of prize courts, blockade running, and the like. 

I suggested the Immediate elimination of casings from all dis¬ 
cussion. “They are,” I pointed out, “inedible and Indigestible, 
In exactly the same category as the tins which hold sarilines. 
You can claim the sardines themselves are food products, but 
it would be difficult to do the same with the tins.” 

The committee, which had begun by being very stiff, laughed 
and agreed to exclude the casings. 

By merciful providence. Commander Harris and I took to each 
other from the start. I described to him the tremendous volume of 
accounts, affidavits, bills of lading involved. “We’U never read all 
this stuff. Let’s try to find some way to settle it in principle, and 
then we'll hire chartered accountsnts to go through the mess and 
set up fair valuations.” 

“Yes,” he assented. ‘T haven’t any time either. Let’s stick to 
that.” 

And we shook hands on It. 

Shortly, Commander Harris asked me for a week-end to Leather- 
head. Hls house, Camilla Lacey, had been built by Fanny Burney. 
He knew everything about her, had collected everything of hers 
he could lay hls hands upon, had jammed every room with Burney 
memorabilia. When he drew from me the confession that I had 
never read Evelina, he brought out a copy, and, at hls insistence, 
I read It and loved it. It formed a bond between us. 

I found that the commander had also invited other members 
of the committee. We were served a dinner that had been pre¬ 
pared by the commander’s famous chef, and afterward, over our 
port, they began chaffing me about my German clients, a very good 
sign, 

FEATHXRED ECDDLX8 

**You think your case Is difficult,” said Commander Harris, 
**WeU, listen to this one. You Americans apparently wanted your 
canary birds, war or no war, and clamored so loudly for them that 
a group neutral bankers decided It would pay to make up a big 
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cargo to mi this demand. lYom the Harz MoTmtalns In Qermany 
thousands of birds, worth several himdred thousand dollars, were 
shipped to a Dutch port and lay there lor 2 or 3 months before 
being loaded on a Swedish ship. On putting out to sea. she was 
promptly hauled In by our blockading squadron and the cargo 
confiscated on the excuse that It was of German origin. The 
bankers employed a clever counrel, and soon we found we had 
stbred up a hornets’ nest. He divided the birds Into five cate¬ 
gories and tried to argue that four of them, each worUi thou¬ 
sands of dollars, could not possibly be considered of German 
origin * * *. Iiook here,” Commander Harris finished, and 

shoved over a memorandum. “That’s the way they’re classified.** 

1, Birds bom In Germany and shipped out—indisputably Ger¬ 
man. 

2. Fledglings hatched In the Netherlands while awaiting ship¬ 
ment, from eggs laid In Germany-German or Dutch? 

B. Eggs laid In the Netherlands, but conceived In Germany— 
German or Dutch? 

4. Fledglings hatched on Swedish boat—a floating bit of Swedish 
territory—from eggs laid In the Netherlands---Swedlah or Dutch? 

6. Eggs laid on Swedish boat—Swedish. 

One of the Interested parties went to a member of Parliament 
and suggested that he should ask questions about the case of the 
Intercepted canaries. 

It happened to hit the House of Commons' sense of humor and 
was greeted with roars of laughter. The members began speculat¬ 
ing as to when a canary bird started acquiring a nationality—at 
the moment of fertilization, as an egg. at the time of hatching, 
or when It was mature enough to feed itself, Were the Dutch and 
Swedish Governments going to be Involved over their canary-bird 
rights? 

I spent several pleasant week ends with the committee and. 
on the surface, our business seemed to be progressing smoothly. 
Actually, at the regidar meetings we were getting nowhere. 
Colonel House arrived at the Rltz from Germany on February 9, 
and 1 saw him daily during the 2 weeks he stayed. We agreed it 
Was time for him to put In a word. 

Nevertheless Colonel House left England and the business still 
hung on. The government, loath to pay out so much money unless 
absolutely necessary, Interposed an endless series of delays, and X 
could see that years might go by before the finer points of inter¬ 
national law could be exhausted. Not the least of our troubles 
were the barristers, who were constantly going off shooting. The 
solicitors recognized this as a matter of course, and could not 
wderstand om Impatience. 

We had to stay In London all week, and for exercise I used to 
drag Brown off on long walks about the town. He was efficient 
end hard-working and knew his Job, but seemed to be getting 
little out of his first trip abroad. 1 did my best to stir up his 
Interest in Londma. ’There,” 1 said, ”ls Buckingham Palace. The 
roof Is covered with sandbags to protect the royal family from 
falling steel and iron.” 

He glanoed up casually and grunted. 

I thought I would try him on something modem. “Over on that 
great arch at Hyde Park comer is a searchlight and an antiaircraft 
battery.” 

Another grunt. 

I showed him Stafford House, now a museum, hut In my youth 
the home of the Dxikes of Sutherland, where I had often been. 
I indicated the ever lovely view over St. James’ Park; the bit of 
water and the stately Foreign Office as a background. 

Brdwn only sighed deeply, 'T wish I could be back again In my 
office in the stockyards of Chicago.” 

Brown had formed a deep-seated disapproval of monarchies and 
titles.’ He even looked askance at me because of my British asso¬ 
ciations. I told the committee about him, and they were de¬ 
lighted. * making me repeat again and again his remarks about 
“arrogant aristocrats.” 

Finally, one day in March, Lord Reading sent for Anderson and 
me and made tentative inquiries as to our lowest figure for settle¬ 
ment. We set it fairly high; nothing was to be gained by con¬ 
cession. To our surprise, we met no opposition at all. Suddenly 
the Government capitulated. Our committee told me they had 
known all along they were going to pay eventually, but they had 
to put up a good fight. 1 always thou^t Colonel House's recom¬ 
mendation may well have turned the scales in our favor. The 
negotiations ended, as do few such long-drawn-out controversies, 
with friendliness on both sides. Each thought It had driven a 
good bargain. 

The packers’ case was historic because it settled a vital principle 
of international law, establishing that if a belligerent seized goods 
he could not (Beany prove wotc contraband, then he would have 
to pay for them. The one great cause of friction between the 
British and American Governments was thus removed. The State 
Department could now stop bombarding England with disagreeable 
notes, and the way was paved for our ultimate entrance into the 
war on the side at the Allies. 

The average reader, puzzling his way through his newi^per, may 
be no more at sea about bis rights as a neutral than the expert 
steeped in Grotius and Pufendorf; the law Is constantly being de¬ 
termined by changing conditions. Our case was won not so much 
because of precedents as because of the e xigen c ie s of tbs British; 
tbey needed a frlsncL 


Before our departure we had one mcu'e example of tbs alterlxif 
list of contraband. Anderson and I decided to celebrate the con¬ 
clusion of our efforts with a good wHl dinner to the oommlttee 
and Include our unbelievably large array of counsel; not only did 
each packer have his own barrister but we had retained Others to 
htip prepare the legal briefs we were going to submit to the privy 
council. To our surprise the solldtora said they could not poesibly 
attend unless, as one rather naively suggested, the permission of 
the barristers could be secured. This we did without difficulty. 

The one person who refused to attend was Brown. The com¬ 
mittee really wanted him produced, but he still felt that the 
dastardly British had behaved so badly to us in the Revolution 
that he ought not to consort with them. Anyhow, he did not 
approve of their monarchical form of government. 

About halfway through dinner. Commander Harris pulled out of 
his pocket a small piece of material about 6 Inches long and 4 
wide, which he handed to me. "Can you teU me what that Is?” 

I examined it carefully. One side was like fine cotton drill; the 
other was a shiny, smooth substance, semitransparent. The two 
were glued together. *T give up." I said. 

"Did you hear that we had shot a Zeppelin down at the mouth 
of the Thames?” 

"Yes.” 

"Well, the report was true. This Is a piece of the bag.” 

"Yes,” I said, still wondering. 

”Do you see that shiny side? Do you know what that is?” 

“No.” 

Those are your damn casings, your sardine tins. If I had 
learned about this 46 hours sooner, you’d never have been paid 
for those. The Germans weren't Importing them for sausages but 
for Zeppelins.” 


[Prom Who’s Who] 

Qribcom. Llotd CARPKNTXit; b. Riverton, N. J., Nov. 4 . 1872; s. 
Clement Acton and Prances Canby (Biddle) G.: Ph. B., V. of Pa., 
1891, LL. D., 1906; studied tJ. of Pa. Law Sch., 1891-93. New York 
Law Sch., 1896; sec. to Mr. Bayard, Ist Ambassador to England, 
1893-94; admitted to N. Y. bar, 1898; m. Elisabeth Duer. d. 
Frederic Bronson, of New York (dec.); children—^Bronson Wlnthrop, 
Lloyd Preston; m. 2d. Audrey Margaret, d. Marlborough Crosse, of 
South Sea, Eng. Deputy district attorney New York, 1897: volun¬ 
teer in Spanish-Am, War; commd. capt. and asst, q.-m.; served 4 
months in Cuba as a.-d.-c. to MaJ. Gen. James F. Wade; Recom¬ 
mended for promotion, but resigned to reenter diplomacy; apptd. 
sec. legation, Constantinople. July 1899; charge d’affaires. Constanti¬ 
nople, 1899-1901; E. E. and M. P. to Persia, 1901-02, to Japan, 
1902-06 (during Russo-Japanese War); A. E. and P. to Brazil, 
Jan. 29, 1908-Mar. 3. 1907, to Italy, Mar. 6, 1907~June 14, 1909. 
Pres, N. Y. Co. Rep. Com. 1910-11 and former mem. Rep. State 
Com., N. Y.; del. Rep. Nat. Conv.. Chicago, 1912. V. p. Charity 
orgn. Soc.; mem. Soc. Internat. Law, Geog. Soc., Am. Red Cross, 
Japan Soc., Pa. Soc. (New York). Clubs: Knickerbocker, Century, 
Republican, Seawanhaka Yacht; Bachelors (London). Contributed 
articles to Philadelphia Sxmday Press on travels In Central America. 
Apptd. maj., adj. gen.’s dept., 1917; ordered on active duty June 26 
as a.-a.-g.. eastern dept.; made a.-a.-g. 77th Div., N. A., at Camp 
Upton, N. Y.. Aug, 1, 1917; with 77th Div. In France; later liaison 
officer, staff of Oen. Pershing; promoted It. col. Awarded D. 6. M4 
Knight Oomdr. St. Michael and St. George (Brit.)', 1919. 

Arizona Small-Mine Operators Celebrate the 
Second Birthday, February 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. MUHDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, there is no Ques¬ 
tion but that mining is one of Arizona’s basic Industries. 
Years ago it was the predominant Industry. Later It became 
rivaled by livestock and agriculture. Since, however, so large 
a proportion of this State Is known to be highly mineralized, 
and since so small a proportion of it can be used for agri- 
ciulture, and so limited are the possibilities tor stock raising, 
mining must continue to be an important leg of our industrial 
prosperity, If not the taproot of our economic growth. 

There is no question but that mining as a whole has been 
in the dumps for a number of years and that several things 
are needed besides the presence of rich ore deposits to restore 
mining activity as it once was and as we would lil^e to see It 
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again In Arizona. What are some of these needed steps 
which might be taken by proper governmental action? 

First, is the protection of our present copper Industry from 
ruinous competition from abroad. This step has been par¬ 
tially taken by the placing and retaining of an excise duty on 
foreign copper, thus giving a measure of protection to our 
own production. We must not let down on this protection. 

Second is a satisfactory price for the precious metals, gold 
and silver, which are found rather extensively in Arizona. 
Government has recently taken this step to a certain extent 
by fixing the price of gold at $35 an ounce instead of the old 
price of $20.67 an ounce, and very recently by remonetizing 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. However, the silver bullion 
owners are paid only 65 percent for their bullion at the 
mint. These featiu*es of a recent act can but stimulate the 
mining of the precious metals and encourage mining of 
the baser metals having gold and silver as a byproduct. Of 
course, it must be understood that there are conveniences 
yet to be worked out with regard to the Government's pur¬ 
chase of gold, and there are injustices to be righted concern¬ 
ing the Government's enormous profit of 45 percent seignior¬ 
age on silver. No one has seen and emphasized these de¬ 
tailed reform needs concerning gold and silver so well as 
have the small mine operators of Arizona. 

A third step is the discovery and utilization, in a broad 
program of national defense and economic development, of 
strategic war materials, especially minerals, in Arizona. It 
is well known in Arizona, if not outside, that manganese, 
tungsten, and some other strategic minerals exist in abun¬ 
dance within the State. To prove that fact and to get gov¬ 
ernmental action is the next step in mining. A beginning 
has been made; at this very moment men from the United 
States Bureau of Mines are exploring the mineral possi¬ 
bilities of Arizona. Soon we shall have their word, together 
with that of local authorities, as to what actuaUy exists 
imder our ground. Simultaneously with the outbreak of the 
European war, the Nation hastened to lay in stock piles of 
the strategic minerals. Perhaps unfortunately, this legisla¬ 
tion was written by an eastern Congressman, but western 
Congressmen succeeded in writing in an amendment which 
provided for the Buy American Plan favoring the de¬ 
velopment of home production. 

A fourth step calls for the introduction of new capital into 
the mining industry out West, That conceivably might be 
brought about in more than one way. To those of us who 
believe thoroughly in individual initiative and private enter¬ 
prise, the thing could be done automatically, and private capi¬ 
tal would eagerly seek Investment in mining if prices were 
right. This raises the question of how prices may be made 
right. Several suggestions have been made by Arizona men 
designed to accomplish that end. Another proposal is that 
the Government liberalize its lending regulations so that gov¬ 
ernmental capital may be more readily available. This calls 
for a liberalizing of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
requirements and regulations, or perhaps an extension and 
liberalizing of Reconstruction Finance Corporation powers. 
One way to liberalize the R, F. C. powers would be to extend 
its loan provisions to strategic minerals and other than gold, 
silver, or tin, to which it is now limited. Another way to 
liberalize the R. F. C. would be to furnish it more fimds from 
which mining loans could be made. If the Government turned 
back into the mining Industry the 45 percent seigniorage 
profit which it makes on domestically mined silver, there 
would automatically be provided a large sum which ought to 
be loaned to mining men. Nothing Is fairer or more just than 
this logical proposal. 

These are only a few of the steps, unexpressed until the 
Arizona small-mines organizations crystallized them Into 
plans and proposals. As I said to some small-mine operators 
in AJo about the time the organization was bom, “Your public 
servants need to be educated along these highly technical 
lines," and this young organization In Arizona, only 2 years 
old, has done a remarkable job of just that. The eyes of the 
mining Industry are upon this Arizona organization and great 
things may be expected from such a remarkable 2 years' start. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements Favored by Hon. 
Frederick P. Kenkel, an Authority on Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

ARTICLE BY FREDERICK P. KENKEL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, for many years I have been 
fortunate in enjoying the friendship of Mr. Frederick P. 
Kenkel, of St. Louis, a man who I feel is one of the outstand¬ 
ing authorities in this country on domestic as well as foreign 
affairs. Mr. Kenkel is a journalist. In 1930 Mr. Kenkel re¬ 
ceived the Laetare medal awarded annually by the Notre 
Dame University. He is a director of the central bureau of 
the Central Verein and editor of the Central Blatt and Social 
Justice, the official journal of the Central Verein of America, 
and the central bureau. This magazine has been published 
since 1909. 

Mr. Kenkel received the Notre Dame medal in consideration 
of 35 years of service as an active, energetic journalist and 
for his constant espousal of sound social and economic teach¬ 
ings. Since 1895 he has fought, in the papers he edited and 
from the lecture platform, as well as through the medium of 
societies with which he has been affiliated, and their resolu¬ 
tions, the dangers of socialism on the one hand and of un¬ 
scrupulous misuse of wealth and privilege on the other. He 
is essentially an exponent of a wholesome middle-class policy. 
He wants this class preserved, and. where it has vanished, 
restored. The farmer, the worker, the craftsman, the inde¬ 
pendent merchant and manufacturer, the "white collar" man, 
and the man In overalls alike, from his point of view, are to 
be provided with opportunity to attain and retain independ¬ 
ence and to foster among themselves a sense of social respon¬ 
sibility. While the middle class, which is to be kept open to 
all, is, to his mind, the backbone of society and the state, he 
feels cooperation among socially and economically related 
individuals and groups filled with a sense of duty toward their 
families and society and the state is an essential demand for 
social harmony and true economic progress. 

In view of Mr. Kenkel's background, I feel his views on the 
question of reciprocal agreements should be Invaluable, and 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I include an 
article written by Mr. Kenkel published in the February issue 
of Central Blatt and Social Justice. The article follows; 

[From the Central-Blatt and Social Justice] 

THE PROXIMATE AND ULTERIOR PURPOSE OF OUR TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Men profess to love peace; horror of war Is expressed on every 
side; vehemently by those who realize best that our Nation, one of 
the “haves." Is opposed to any change in the existing condition of 
things economic. But what of the nations left out in the cold? 
Is It reasonable to expect them to accept the status quo as perma¬ 
nent and therefore never to be questioned? To do so would be 
tantamount on their part to signing their death warrant. There 
would be little else left to them but gradual decay preceded by 
revolutions and civil wars. Therefore, the “haves" must either be 
wUling to make concessions to the people who were so unfortunate 
to be the last out of the woods or expect to defend their empires 
with their armies and navies. 

According to O. S. Richards, who reviews Professor Bonn’s book, 
the Crumbling of Empire, in the South African Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics, the chapter devoted to empire making and empire break¬ 
ing “raises many questions of vital importance at the present 
moment: the positions of the ‘have’ and ‘have not’ nations and of 
©quality and inequality among nations.” ^ As Mr. Richards re¬ 
marks, in Bonn’s Judgment the conditions necessary to world peace 
are a return to universal free trade postulating the gradual removal 
of all tarllT and other official barriers. As between conquest or 
federation, federation is shown to be the only sane method, implying 
a willingness on the part of the “have” countries to grant conoes- 
Bions and a more reasonable attitude on the part of the “have note.’* 

1 Loco citato, Johannesburg, S. A., vol. 7, No. 3, p. 323. 
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Cmrs i 0 one of the *^ve** oountrlee, e fact of which we are inordi¬ 
nately proud. Now, while there are those who would wish us to 
assist the nations of the world toweod peace and federation, there is 
little willingness on our part to grant oonceasiona of an eoonomio 
nature. To Instance a point: Every trade agreement concluded by 
the State Department under the wise leadership of Secretary Hull 
has met with complaints and critlolsm, dictated to a great extent 
by ignorance of the facts in the case and an unwillingness to await 
results. Sneaking for the National Cooperative Milk Producers' Fed¬ 
eration, Charles W. Holman, its secretary, accuses the trade agree¬ 
ments of blocking farm relief and asserts that "opposition by the 
general public In the United States to trade agreements is growing." 
The opposition is said to be paxticulaxly keen among farmers "whose 
Interests have been least protected In the agreements made to date." * 
Or, to quote Louis B. Ward, author of a pamphlet. Business Is Busi¬ 
ness: "America, by her reciprocal trade agreements program, pro¬ 
tected foreign trade, but at the price of selling the farmer down the 
river to secure a more imposing export figure for products of 
Industry."« A narrow opinion, contrary to the facts in the case and 
unrelated to the broader aspects of the situation, 

Mr. Hull has successfully refuted the criticism opponents of the 
reciprocal-trade agreements have leveled at them. The letters he 
addressed to Senators Ckarxjb L. McNaet and Abthub H. Vandsn- 
BEBQ on December 16 last are of Interest in this regard. The Secre¬ 
tary of State renfinds the former that, when addressing the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago on December 5, 1038, he had 
presented to his audience **oonolueive evidence of the advantages 
secured by tZ^ country as a whole, and more specifically by our 
farmers, from the operation of the trade-agreements program." 
Moreover, that he had "also Indicated some of the urgent reasons 
why this Nation, In Its own best Interest and in the face of the pres¬ 
ent grave emerfl^oy conditions, should continue to adhere to the 
policy underlying that program." * There is no mention In Mr. Hull's 
statements on this subject of national economic self-sufficiency, one 
of the outstanding phenomena of our days, the Influence of which on 
the welfare of the nations of the world is so far-reaching. But he 
does speak of the ntunerous trade restrictions, such as foreign- 
exchange controls, quota restrictions, export-import license agree¬ 
ments, and other similar devices which serve as trade barriers. 
They are to an extent the aftermath of the World War; at its 
close, "everywhere the condition was one of serious dislocation and 
maladjustment In both agriculture and Industry." as the Secretary 
of State said in his address, War, Peace, and the American Farmer, 
delivered before the American Farm Bureau Federation, 

The obvious need at that time was. Mr. Hull stated on this 
occasion, "the restoration of normal and healthy trade relations 
among nations as the only possible means of establishing secure 
foundations for enduring peace and for the economic well-being of 
the peoples of all nations." But that Is, as the speaker emphash^, 
"exactly what did not happen. Instead, the world pessed 'head¬ 
long down the perilotis road of narrow nationalism.' On all 
sides there grew up a vast network of trade restrictions and other 
Impediments to normal economic intercourse. Imposed according 
to the mistaken theory that such extreme measures would bring 
greater prosperity. Instead new dislocations were added to the 
old. Agriculture and other supplies piled up in some parts of the 
world with no way to sen them. At the same time other regions 
were living on short rations, their purchasing power seriously re¬ 
duced by inability to sell tbelr industrial and other surpluses to 
foreign lands."» 

Mr. Hull might have added, as proof of a further and more per¬ 
manent result of national economic self-STilBciency, the introduc¬ 
tion or extension of the cultivation or manufactvire of products not 
hitherto produced or dumped on the world market In great quan¬ 
tities by countries forced or tempted to adopt this course by the 
ramifications of international affairs. Unfortunately, our country, 
together with other nations, was guilty of "great mistakes of policy" 
which "contributed greatly during the twenties to the impairment 
of the whole world economic situation" and culminated "in the 
great general break-down at the end of the decade.” 

"We refused to face the realities of the situation,** Mi*. Hull asserts. 
"We raised our tariff shaxply and Indiscriminately and thus made 
It impossible for other countries to keep up their purchases of our 
farm and other products and at the same time make payments on 
their debts to us. We then tried to escape the consequences by 
loaning the money to pay for our own exports. Finally, after 
announcing in 1928 our intention of once more raising our tariff, we 
capped the climax of an ever-narrowing eoonomio pc^cy by putting 
on our own statute books In 1930 one of the most ill-ttened and 
costly pieces of lefl^lation in the entire history of this country--* 
the Hawley-Bmoot Act." 

What followed is, indeed, "painful history," to use Mr. Hull's 
expression. The tendency to adopt economic self-sulBcleney spread 
to all parts of the world, with results from which the fiarmers of 
our country will oontlmie to suffer If "the dogged-im ehannds of 
mutually beneficial trade between our country and other countries" 

* From his Trade Agreement With Argentine. Washington, p. 2T. 

* Detroit, Mich., 1939, p. 11. 

^Department of State Press Belease No. 608. December 18, 
1839. p. 4. 

«Hull, War, Peace, and the American Fanner, Department of 
State Publication 1410. Washington, 1838, p. 3. 


are not reopened and kept open. To do so Is the purpoM of die 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 

Fully In accord with the policy pursued by the Secretary of State 
toward attaining this end, the Preslilent In a noteworthy passage of 
his recent annual message declares authoritatively: 

"For many years after the World War blind economic selfishness 
In most ooimtries, including our own, resulted In a destructive 
mine field of trade restrictions which blocked the channels of com¬ 
merce a m o ng nattona. This policy wae one of the contributing 
causes of existing wars. It dammed up vast unsalable surpluses, 
helping to bring about unemployment and suffering In the United 
States and everywhere else. 

"To point the way to break up the log jam, our Trade Agreements 
Act was passed, baaed upon a policy of equality of treatment 
among nations and of mutually profitable arrangements of trade." 

Ultimately, President Roosevelt insists on the importance of the 
Trade Agrements Act and that It should be extended "as an indis¬ 
pensable part of the foundation of any stable and durable peace." 
The old conditions of world trade, he continues, "made for no en¬ 
during peace; and when the time comes, the United States must 
use its Influence to open up the trade channels of the world m order 
that no nation need feel compelled In later days to seek by force 
of arms what it can well gain by peaceful conference. For this 
purpose we need the Trade Agreements Act even more than when 
it was passed."* 

There is meaning and logic tn the President's farther statement 
that our Nation would find It difficult to exert Its leadership "when 
the time comes for a renewal of world peaoe * * * If this Gov¬ 
ernment becomes a dog in the manger of trade selfishness." And 
while *the present President of the United States" subscribes to 
and follows Washington's precept, warning the nation against en¬ 
tangling foreign alliances, be aaaerta the belief that "trade co¬ 
operation with the rest of the world doee not violate that precept 
in any way." 

The Hawley-Bmoot tariff has amply proved the contention that 
the protective tariff on importe tends to destroy foreign markets 
of the fanner's surplus. This has resulted in conditions even the 
numerous well-meant efforts of the Government for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of agriculture have not surmounted. The farmers of our 
country do not, as a body, enjoy prosperity. King Cotton Is sick 
even imto death and his realm, the South, is facing a pitiful eco¬ 
nomic situation from which there seems no escape. In spite of 
the evident results of economic nationalism on agriculture and In¬ 
dustry, "the only suggestions seriously put forward by opponents 
of the program (of trade agreements) are," as Mr. Hull remarked on 
the occasion previously referred to, "poorly disguised maneuvers to 
return this ooimtry to the Hawley-Smoot embargo policy or its 
equivalent."' 

The author of these sentences clearly stated in his letter to 
Senator Vandenbxso what. In his opinion, "the interests of this 
Nation demand iinder existing abnormal conditions—an emergency 
method of adjusting our tariff structure with a view to obtaining, 
through reciprocal reduction of trade barriers in foreign countries, 
better market outlets abroad for our great exportable surpluses 
of farm and factory products. This means that we must have a 
method by which we can adjust our tariff rates below the embargo 
levels of the Hawley-Smoot Act."* But due care would be ob¬ 
served "to make sure that the branches of production immediately 
concerned, In agriculture and In industry, are amply safeguarded." 
An almost superfluous assurance; we are sc wedded to the existing 
tariff policy, and business, so sensitive to interference with the 
monopolistic privilege the tariff endows it with, that no far- 
reaching departure from the existing order of things is possible. 
Free trade Is, for the present at least, out of the question. Trade 
agreements are evidently the only means we have at our command 
to mitigate the effects of the Hawley-Smoot embargoes and to aid 
a distracted world to open up the badly clogged channels of inter¬ 
national trade. 

It has been said the existing governance over society by the 
capitalism of the present makes for a state of perpetual war. 
Almost 40 years ago a former Secretary of the Treasury—Shaw- 
told the student body at Harvard University the new century would 
witness a tremendous, bitterly fought, International trade war be¬ 
tween England, France, Germany, and our country, with the mar¬ 
kets of the world for their aim. This prognostication proved only 
too correct. In fact, Japan, Italy, and a few other countries are now 
participating In the struggle. In a lecture delivered a little over 
a decade later before the Army War College at Washizigton. D. C., 
Henry C. Emery, profeesor of economlos at Yale umvenity, de¬ 
clared: "The most recent wars, such as the Boer War and the war 
between Russia and Japan, have imquestionably been primarily 
economic tn their nature; and If I have been oo r rect In my state¬ 
ments regarding the economic changes of the last generation and 
their effect on the Increasing race consciousness and feelings of 
International hostility, we may be sure that even more completely 
than In the past nations will seldom go to war except for com¬ 
mercial advantage, but will ultiniately resort to arms when oon- 

*Prew release, the President's Biesmge to Congress of ttae United 
States. Washington, January 3,1940, p. 4. 

^Hull, Department of State Publication 1410. 

• DeiMurtment of State Release No. 690. Washington. Dec. 16,1839, 

p.4 
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vlnced that by victory they will seciire for themselvca the necessary 
means of their commercial welfare/^* 

The wars of the past 25 years have underscored with a stylus 
dipped in blood the opinion expressed by Professor Emery, whose 
address was published in 1914 by the War Department for distri¬ 
bution in connection with the educational work of the Army. 
Historians of the future will view the catastrophic results of the 
wars we have witnessed since 1914 with astonishment over our 
apparent inability to realize that the days of purely national exist¬ 
ence of states and nations have passed. They will deplore the fact 
that our times should have produced no statesmen capable of im¬ 
buing the nations of the world with the conviction existing condi¬ 
tions demanded of them the acknowledgment in fact of the 
solidarity of the human family. Once upon a time there was 
fought a stiff tariff war between New York and Connecticut. How 
ridiculous this event appears to us today. Among the reasons re¬ 
sponsible for the World War the tariff laid by Austria-Hungary on 
Serbian pigs—caused by the machinations certain competing manu- 
factiorers of armaments had been guilty of—^was not the last or 
least. And thus throughout the centuries strife has been en¬ 
gendered and wars fought to satisfy either the need or greed of 
peoples. 

Our receding from the position we assumed by adopting the 
“Hawley-Smoot embargoes'’ grants, therefore, a ray of light and 
hope, sustained by the President’s words regarding the obligation 
of the Nation to open the trade channels of the world with the 
Intention of promoting international peace. Whatever the out¬ 
come of this policy may be, It is a commendable effort to veer away 
from economic nationalism, of which Pius XI says the state has 
made Itself guilty, having become **a slave bound over to the 
service of human passion and greed.” ^ 

Subsistence Relief Bill for Emergency Areas Due to 
Droughts, Floods, and Other Acts of Nature in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN A. HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. EDWIN A. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Introduction of 
this meajsure is an Indirect result of conditions which were 
experienced in my own congressional district in the southern 
tier of New York State during the past summer when a 
10.71-inch deficiency in rainfall during our normal growing 
season of 157 days caused an acute and in some cases dis¬ 
astrous shortage in subsistence roughages. 

That meant what it means in every part of the country 
when anything of the sort happens. It meant that our 
farmers were faced with the alternative of selling off a 
large part of their stock at a terrific sacrifice or else buying 
roughages at exorbitant figures not consistent with good 
farm economy. 

The shortage amounted to something like 50,000 tons of 
hay and 25.000 tons of ensilage, both figures spelling disaster 
for a great many farmers unless we could obtain hay at nom¬ 
inal prices for the relief of our farmers. I say “nominal 
prices” because of the fact that very little hay is grown in 
our area for the commercial market. At least 95 percent of 
it is grown for subsistence purposes only and is absorbed by 
the livestock on the farms where it is grown. Roughly, I 
would say that the average cost of such hay in the mow is 
less than $4 per ton, represented in labor, team time, trans¬ 
portation, taxes, and other overhead. This means that for 
the farmer to go out and buy subsistence hay at more than 
let us say $8 or $10 a ton, even in an emergency, would be 
thoroughly disastrous in farm economics. It would sink the 
average dairy fanner. 

But when we sought to obtain, through the various agen¬ 
cies of Government, the shipment of hay into that drought- 
stricken area to be distributed by Government agencies at 
a maximum price of $10 a ton (which was all that sound 
farm economics dictated), we ran head-on into the fact 

*^Some Economic Aspects of War. Washington, 1014, p. IL 
Quadragesimo anno. Oxford ed., p. 40. 


that no law existed permitting such relief In subsistence 
crops for animal consumption, regardless of the emef^fency. 
The Agricultural Department was willing enough and fio 
were the various farm agencies, but none of them had any 
legal right or power to do the thing which had to be done 
If any real assistance within economic reason were to be 
given to our farmers. 

As an example, the Farm Security Administration was per¬ 
fectly willing to make loans for the purchase of hay. But 
what point would there be in a fanner's borrowing money 
to buy subsistence hay at $18 to $25 a ton? His business 
simply could not stand it even though he were able to borrow 
in unlimited amounts. 

So what we have tried to do in this bill which has been 
prepared after extended conferences and detailed Investiga¬ 
tion—^what we have tried to do is define a policy for Gov¬ 
ernment relief, which is not a grant, covering such cases all 
over the country in the future—emergencies due to acts of 
nature, such as fires, frosts, droughts, insect plagues, earth¬ 
quakes over which the farmers, ranchers, and husbandrymen 
of those areas have no possible control and to which they 
are certainly not contrlbutive In any way through ne^gence 
or bad-farmlng practices. 

I neglected to say that one argument which was raised 
against Government relief such as we asked for at the time, 
and such as other areas over the United States are bound to 
need from time to time, was that the purchase and trans¬ 
portation of hay or roughages of any kind by the Govern¬ 
ment for resale to emergency-area farmers at nominal prices, 
for subsistence purposes only, would conflict with commercial 
operations. 

That is why we have undertaken in this bill to draw the 
proper line of distinction between subsistence crops and 
commercial crops and to set up some other definitions highly 
essential to the establishment of a reasonable Government 
policy covering such emergency relief. Our definitions may 
not in every circumstance coincide with dictionary definitions, 
or even the definitions which are taught by some agricultural 
colleges. That is to say, they may not go as far. But they 
are practical, as every farmer, every ranchman, every hus- 
bandryman in the United States will recognize. 

In this bill we have established these definitions and then 
we have done what has been done so often in the past few 
years. We have stated the intent of the Congress. In other 
words, we have attempted to outline the policy of the United 
States Government in such matters, making it entirely plain 
that here is no Interference with any commercial crop, its 
movement, or its use. 

Then we have undertaken to outline, first, what a condition 
of emergency is, how it Is created, and how it becomes an 
official fact. 

We have protected its establishment as an oflacial fact so 
that it will be impossible to dip into the Treasury of the 
United States for so-called relief or emergency purposes in 
just any old case. The Secretary of Agriculture, the Gov¬ 
ernor of the State, and the Farm Bureau people who are on 
the ground must not only be satisfied, but they must certify 
to the existence of such an emergency due to an act of Nature. 

Then we have provided for an easy, foolproof, chiselproof 
method of giving direct relief within the shortest possible 
time without unnecessary red tape. We have provided 
against profit by the Government or by the individual dis¬ 
tributors, and in section V of this bill we have provided for 
a fine of $1,000 or a year in prison, or both, for chiseling), 
falsification of returns, resale of relief subsistence, and we 
have also suggested the sort of bookkeeping which we believe 
the taxpayers have a right to expect when Federal moneys 
are used for this or any other worthy relief purpose. 

Finally, I want to make it plain that this act probably 
will not do my people in the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District any particular good this year. It comes too late. 
The damage has been done in my district, and it is rather 
tremendous damage, too, because no such law as this was on 
the Federal statute books among all the relief laws that have 
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been passed What we are trying to do here is to prevent 
the same sort of economic disaster in the agricultural struc¬ 
ture in other parts of the country due to a lack of scientific 
approach to emergency relief problems until they have be¬ 
come disasters. 

There is nothing of the “grab bag'’ about this bill; nothing 
of the “pork barrel.” We have tried to draft a sensible, prac¬ 
tical emergency measure which I think will be recognized 
by farmers, ranchmen, and husbandrymen generally all over 
country as the same sort of honest help which one farmer 
would extend to his neighbor if the other neighbor were in 
dimculty. 

Call it a helping hand from Uncle Sam if you want to. It 
is Just that There is no radicalism in it, no paternalism, 
no socialism, or communism. It is as sound as the founda¬ 
tions of a well-built bam. 

[Ttom the Binghamton (N. Y.) Pres of February 8, 1940] 

THE DCmE&XNCE 

Aside from Its deliberate approach to a weU-demonstrated problem 
in farm economics. Representative Ed. Hall's proposed measure for 
emergency subsistence relief in case of drou^ts or other acts of 
Ood is a good example of the difference between New Deal leg^lsla- 
tion and old-fashioned American legislation on the same subject. 

One might also say that It Is a good example of the difference 
between the Republican viewpoint and the New Deal viewpoint. 
Tltiat is particularly true of the formula which it sets up for the 
administration of necessary emergency farm relief. It Is a work¬ 
manlike job. Buies of administration are not left to the discrimi¬ 
nation of quasl-judlclal, quasl-admlnistratlve body. No new bu¬ 
reaus or agencies are established to carry through Its provisions. 
Not only Is the intent of Congress established by a flat statement on 
the subject, but an exact process by which the emergency is estab¬ 
lished and through which aid is given is delineated In full outline. 

Further, the measure carries penalties—and they are stiff ones— 
against chiseling. Those penalties are not limited to the redpiant. 
l^y are also aimed at the distributing agency, and even include 
Oovemment employees who falsify repoxts. 

As Mr. Hall says, It isn't a "grab bag" or a "pork barrel." It Isn't 
loose at the purse strings. It is a strict formula, and yet there is no 
delaying and entangling red tape to it. An econcxny-mlnded Con¬ 
gress, rather sick and tired of the creation of new ag^cies for every 
conceivable act of government, shoidd welcome it as establishing a 
new pattern in such matters. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday» February 6,1940 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I include that portion of 
the resolutions adopted at the Twenty-fii'st Annual Meeting of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation on January 17, 1940, 
relating to trade agreements. 

This resolution, I believe, represents the opinion of the 
majority of fanners in the State of Minnesota, and it will be 
noted that this resolution differs with the attitude as expressed 
by the national organization of the Farm Bureau Federation: 

n. TRADE AGREEMENTS 

While supporting generally the continuance of reciprocal-trade 
agreements, we demand that no such agreements be consummated, 
the effect of which may or woiUd be to force or hold domestic 
prices on any farm products below parity level. Any other course 
would justify the condemnation of any such agreemicnts by aU 
agricultural groups: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That In the negotiation of any reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ment that— 

1. No tariff concessions be made on items In any treaty or agree¬ 
ment the effect of which would be likely to reduce or bold the 
domestic price of any farm commodity below parity; 

2. Poll hearing be given to spokesmen for producers of agrlcixl- 
tural commodities affected In any way by treaty concessions, with a 
guaranty of consideration of such representations, and assurance 
that no treaty shall be completed until a fuU and complete record 
of such hearings has been made available; and 

S. That the United States Senate must approve each propoeed 
tassty or agreement in Its entlrsty in order to make it effeotlm 


Also, Mr. fik)eafcer, under permission given me In the House, 
I Include herewith in my remarks a letter received from Mr, 
W. 8. Moscrlp, president of the Twin City Milk Producers 
Association, St Paul, Minn., which clearly expresses the 
opinion of that association, an organization of farmers In 
Minnesota, in reference to the reciprocal-trade agreements. 

It will be noted that Mr. Moscrip’s organization backs up 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation in the resolution 
concerning trade agreements. 


Twin Oxtt Milk Producebs Assocution, 

St, Paul, Minn,, Janmry 30, r 

Hon. H. Carl Andersen, 

House Office Building, Washington, D, 0, 

Dear Mr. Andersen: Newspaper reports of the appearance of 
Bdward O'Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
before the Ways and Means Committee, give the impression that this 
federation favors reciprocal-trade agreementa. The newspaper re¬ 
ports of his statement do not indicate that the proper safeguards 
for American agriculture, as we in Minnesota understand such safe¬ 
guards, were Included. 

For your Information as to the position of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, I am enclosing a printed copy of the resolutions 
passed by this organization at their annual meeting In St. Paul on 
January 17, 1940. I have marked in red the resolution, which is 
No. 2, regarding trade agreements. Arti<fle 8 of this resolution. It 
would seem to me, ought to meet any fair-minded person's ideas as 
to the proper procedure In approving trade agreements or treaties. 

Have we reached a point in this country where we are fearful of 
entrusting to the United States Senate the duties which imques- 
tlonably are theirs under the Constitution, namely, the approval of 
trade agreements and treaties? If this Is true, we had best recog¬ 
nize It by doing away with that body and resigning ourselves to 
dictatorship, such as is apparently desired by this administration. 

If we have not, then Congress should assert itself by so amending 
the Trade Treaty Act as to require Senate ratification, court review, 
and a return to our constitutional government. 

Your best efforts to secure such an amendment will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours truly, 


W. S. MoaoRiP, 


Aid for Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS D. THILL 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL OF FEBRUARY 

2. 1940 


Mr. THUIj. Mr. Speaker, imder leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal of February 2, 1940; 

[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of February 2, 1940J 

ZT MEANS OtTNS, BULLETS, AIRPLANES 

Odd Nansen, son of the explorer, clarifies the question of aid to 
Finland—that is, he clarifies by explaining Just what the Finns 
need and expect. He said while In Milwaukee: 

"Everybody In Finland and In Scandinavia knows what Finland 
means when It specifies a loan for 'governmental purposes.’ That 
means but one thing. It means guns, bullets, airplanes." 

The request, then, la for American economic participation in the 
war, not by our citizens but by the Government, It amoimts to 
making an end of our formal neutrality. 

That the sympathy of Americana is with Finland has been 
abundantly demonstrated. The public has expressed sympathy In 
two ways: In condemnation of Russia and in contributions for 
the relief of Finnish war sufferers. 

There has not been anywhere near the same expression for a 
course that might Involve us in war and would certainly make an 
end of our neutrality. Borne few men In Congrees have urged 
such a step. There was the proposal to lend $60,000,000 for arms, 
and the plan to sell 10,000 of our new rifles to the Finns at $1 
each, although they cost $100 each to make. This would amount to 
a war subsidy of $990,000 on one shipment. 

In general, public expression shied away from that. Oongrea- 
■kmal toaders backed off from it. And President Roosevelt neatly 
sidestepped. Some of his lieutenants said they would fight for the 
proposals If he would give the word, but he did not give it. 

Instead, there has evidently been the feeling that If we gave 
enough for nonmllitary purposee, we could, p erh aps, avoid facing 
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the iiuestlon of mtlltary aid. Propoeed oongreselonal help now calls 
for nonmilitary loans, of a size yet undetermined. One such loan 
Is already in elfeot. 

But this does not meet the need, as Finland and those who speak 
for her make clear. They are frank. Here Is no attempt to propa¬ 
gandize America, to mislead this country. The request Is for guns, 
bullets, airplanes. Finland, looking at the size and man power 
of her foe, foresees defeat unless It is war aid that comes. Food, 
hot coffee, bandages, medicines will not do. These have their 
place, and no doubt Finland Is grateful. But It has to be gims to 
repel Invaders and planes to shoot down the bombers If Finland 
Is to survive. 

So we have to face this question. There is no dodging. We 
might as well stop beating around the bush. Esther we abandon 
our neutrality and become the ally of Finland or we do not meet 
the Finnish needs and requests. And if we do abandon our neu¬ 
trality, we have no Idea or assurance where we will stop. Will wo 
be on a battle line before it all is over? 

America laid down a principle In October. It was clear and 
definite. We would have no part In the European war—and that 
meant any fighting across the Atlantic. This time European con¬ 
ditions and developments would not succeed in sucking us in. 
Shall we abandon that clear resolve now? 

It Is the very essence of this question of military help to Finland. 


The Venezuelan Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON. OP KANSAS, BEFORE 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I include the following 
statement I made before the Committee on Ways and Means: 

Mr. Chairman, It Is my intention to discuss at this time only the 
very serious effect the Venezuelan trade agreement will have on the 
oil Industry In Kansas. 

The Venezuelan trade agreement, by Including the petroleum excise 
taxes In its provisions, has turned the machinery of control of the 
Kansas petroleum Industry over to a few major companies who are 
Importing foreign oil. The amount that these companies will Import 
and dump Into the domestic market will determine the amount 
which the small wells of Kansas will be' permitted to produce. The 
costly exploratory work which has been done in Kansas in recent’ 
years and which has added millions of barrels to the Nation's oil 
reserves must be discontinued because the importers are encouraged 
by the Federal Government to bring in cheap oil, which may be sold 
at so low a price that it would be unprofitable for Kansas to search 
for new fields and pools. 

This oil question is of vital importance to Kansas. Of the 
62,600.000 acres In the State, 40.000,000 are now classified as potential 
oil and gas land and over 13,000.000 acres are now under lease for oil 
and gas production and exploration. Out of the State's 105 counties, 
oil has been found in more than 60. Approximately 40,000 persons 
are employed in the Kansas petroleum Industry, and in a single year 
farmers and other landowners In oil-producing areas received over 
$10,000,000 for rentals and an additional $10,000,000 for royalties. 
The oil Industry has invested over $400,000,000 in my State. 

This Indicates the importance of the domestic petroleiim industry 
to Kansas. So long as the watchful eye of Congress was upon the 
importers, the domestic market, In which Kansas has Its part, was 
not seriously disturbed by the Venezuelan oil. Today that protec¬ 
tion has been removed. By reducing the excise taxes on crude oil 
and on fuel and gas oil and by freezing the other taxes, the power of 
Congress to supervise these Imports through its consideration every 
2 years of the oil excise taxes has been taken away. There Is nothing 
now to prevent the importers from bringing In unlimited quantities 
of cheap petroleum to the damage of the S^nsas petroleum Industry. 

Kansas has been one of the leading States In the movement for 
conservation of our petroleum resources. It Is a member of the 
Interstate oil compact. The State regulatory body has held the pro¬ 
duction of Kansas In restraint In order to prevent a wasteful over¬ 
production of this Irreplaceable resource. In every way KUinsas has 
cooperated with the Federal Government and with other State 
agencies in the operation of what we believed was a national program 
for conservation. A part of that national program was the practical 
control of Imports by CongresB. With that control now gone K a n aas 
wonders what is left of the national conservation program. 
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The wells of Kansas are not all large ones. The greater part qf 
them are older wells of settled production. The cost of production 
from these wells, Involving heavy labor charges per barrel, makes It 
Impossible for the stripper wells to compete in the same market with 
the low-priced foreign petroleum. 

Kansas has been forced to sell Its oil for a long time In a re- i 
atrlcted market. Its outlet has been estimated at about 4.45 per¬ 
cent of its potential oil production. In spite of this the Kansas » 
producers have asked no special favors but have merely urged that; 
they be accorded an equitable part of the oil market between the ^ 
States. This has been done so far as practical In the past. The 
new competing factor which will be introduced Into the situation 
through the Government’s encouragement of cheap foreign Im¬ 
ports may reduce the outlet of Kansas oil to far lees than the 4.45 
percent which it has been enjoying up to the present time. 

The local communities and the State of Kansas receive large 
revenues from taxes levied upon the Kansas petroleum Industry. 
These revenues will be greatly reduced In proportion to the amount 
of the former Kansas market which Is taken by the Imported oils. 
This will constitute a very serious blow to a State which has 
been carrying heavy loads. 

Kansans believe that it Is improper and grossly unjust for any' 
agency of the Federal Government, through favoritism shown to a' 
few big Importing oil companies, to Jeopardize the well-being of 
one of the principal Industries In the State of Kansas. Without 
subsidy and without the requirement of repayment, the petroleum 
Industry has paid out, year after year, hundreds of mUllons of 
dollars In Investment, In rentals, In bonuses, and in wage checks. 
It was able to do this because the Kansas petroleum industry 
could rely upon a certain share of the domestic market. The as¬ 
surance of that share was definite so long as Congress maintained' 
Its biennial supervision over the excise taxes. Now that the Im¬ 
porting companies have obtained, through the Venezuelan treaty, 
the official approval of their importation, Kansas has no assurance 
of any definite part of the petroleum market. The industry in 
my State will be unable to make any plans for the future. 

The independents are in the petroleum Industry in Kansas 
largely because the antitrust laws made It possible for them to 
compete. They have their lives Invested In this industry In my 
State. They will not stand Idly by and permit a few Importing 
companies to take this from them. They will not understand why 
this Congress cannot protect them. 

I cannot afford, because of any program or policy, to fall to Insist 
that Congress must now correct a serious mistake that turns my’ 
people over to the control of a few whose Interests are so dangerous, 
•niis treaty, so»far as my people are concerned, nullifies the anti-1 
trust law as It applies to the oil Industry. 


Importations of Oriental Starches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


L ET TER PROM THE CORN INDUSTRIES RESEARCH FOUNDATION t 


Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarkfil 
and include therein a letter from the Com Industries Research, 
Foundation of New York, as follows: 

May we call yom attention to the fact that during December th 0 
Importations of oriental starches were the largest monthly total of 
all time. In spite of ample domestic cereal and root crops for starch-' 
making purges. 

This heaviest total on record Is the highest since February 1937, i 
a year of high corn prices following drought. The total Importations 
for 1939 were over 400,000,000 pounds, an Increase of 67 percent 
over 1938. 

Our advices are that this Increase Is partly due to the closJng of 
European markets and amounts, In effect, to the dumping of the: 
entire oriental starch production on our markets. In exploitation of 
the binding of these products on the free list uhder the Netherlands. 
trade agreement. 

Increased plantings of tapioca are reported from oriental starch- 
producing regions, indicating a continued increase of competitive | 
pressure upon the domestic situation. 

In this connection you may care to note a highly interesting find¬ 
ing, developed in the course of an Investigation on starches recently 
completed by the United States Tariff Commission, showing In an 
advance copy of the text of its report that In 1987 ttuE»e Imported 
Btarchw aooounted for 44 percent of the starch consumption in those t 
industries in which domestic and Imported starohes oompeted. 
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Hie Forest Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, l^iO 


LETTER FROM HON. an?TOBD PINC^OT 


Mr. HOPE. Mt. Speaker, no man In America has a better 
light to speak on behalf of conservation than Gifford Pinchot. 
For almost 50 years he has been a leader along that line. 
His work in the Held of forestry speaks for itself. He not only 
knows forestry from a technical and professional standpoint, 
but his long experience as the head of the Forest Service en¬ 
ables him to speak as an authority on forestry in its relations 
with the Federal Government. 

In view of the efforts which are apparently now being made 
to transfer the Forest Service to another Government depart¬ 
ment, the following letter from Mr. Pinchot is of great 
Interest: 

1616 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. O., 

February 3, 1940. 

Hon. Clutord Hope, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNaRBssMAN Hope: I am taking the liberty of calling your 
attention to the renewed attempt of the Interior Department to 
> get the Forest Service and the national forests away from the 
Deparment of Agriculture. 

There Is no good reason for the proposed transfer of the Forest 
Service or any part of It, Moreover, it would be a severe and un¬ 
necessary blow to the farmers of Atnterica. The Farm Bureau Fed- 
' eratlon, the National Orange, the Farmers Union, the National 
' Cooperative Council, the Federation of MUk Producers, and other 
farm organizations have made official protest against it. 

So have the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Forestry Association, the Association of State Foresters, the Society 
of American Foresters, the National Livestock Association, the Na¬ 
tional Woolgrowers’ Association, the National Lumber Manufac- 
' turers Association, the California and other western chambers of 
commerce, the Izaak Walton League, the Camp Fire Club of Amer- 
' lea, etc. 

The users of the national forests and the pec^le of the 11 States 
which Include moat of the national forests, and their representa¬ 
tives in Senate and House, are overwhelmingly In favor of letting 
the Forest Service be, There is also strong opposition in the Central 
and Eastern States. 

This is no partisan question. I fought the tranMer when 
Republican Secretaries of the Interior tried for it under Coolidge, 
Harding, and Hoover, Just as now. Under any administration It 
would ruin the service. 

Nothing whatever Is to be gained by tearing the Forest Service 
out of the department where It belongs, grew up, and has done 
such admirable work. No one pretends that it could do better 
elsewhere than where It Is now. 

Every Chief Forester has been dead against it. Every Secretary 
of Agriculture for the last 40 years has emphasized the close 
relationship of forestry with agriculture. The national forests 
are important parts of the agricultural equipment of America. 
They are cooperating forme of land use, built on the soil. To 
m/parate them would de^y injure both. 

As the President himself said last December, ’*the forest prob¬ 
lem is part of the broad problem of modem agriculture.” Forest 
ooneervatlon is an Indispensable part of agricultural conserva¬ 
tion. lYees are an Important farm crop; They help sustain 
farm enterprises, lessen erosion and floods, serve Irrlgs^Lon, and 
eonbrlbute to livestock pasturage. 

The Forest Service is In close, oonstant, and necessary oo« 
operation with mors than half of the other organizattons In the 
Department of Agriculture, such as the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Farm Security 
Administration, Agricultural Economics, etc. 

All hut an inrtgnifloant minority of conservatlonlists oppose 
taking the national forests or the Forest Service (In which the 
conservation policy ortglnated) out of Its present location. This 
move would amount to a most destructive attack on the na¬ 
tional ooneervatlon policy. 

The Interior Department Is not fitted to handle the national 
foreets. Its chief fUnetton with respect to public lands, under 
the laws of Oongreas, is to pass tlwm into private hands. Again, 
the Interior Department oentrallsses Its work In Washington. The 
Agrlctfltural D^wrtment decentralizes. The Forest Service de¬ 
cides local questions by local men on local grounds. Centraliza¬ 
tion would cripple it. 


The national forests are luuidled for production from the sofl. 
The national parks are not. That the parks are in the Interior 
Department is no reason whatever why the national forests should 
be there also. 

Because Theodore Booeevslt recognized that the Interior De¬ 
partment’s handling of the national forests was a pubUe scandal, 
he secured their transfer to the Department of Agriculture, where 
their administration has become a model of clean, ooinpetent, 
publicly approved efficiency, unsurpassed by any Government 
bureau. 

The Interior Department has no claim whatever upon the 
national forests. Ambition for power Is no good reason for up¬ 
setting a layout that works superbly where It is. 

The transfer would seriously disable the Forest aervloe, cut 
off essential cooperation with other bureaus, injure the users of 
the national forests, and hurt and affront the farm interests of 
America. 


Only the strongest constructive reasons could Justify the transfer. 
As a matter of fact, every reason of morale, cooperation, natural 
relations, tradition, and good work are against the transfer. 
Why rock the boat? 

Sinoerely yours, 

OnroRi) PiNOHOT. 


Undominated Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY PRANK T. BOW 


Mr. SECCOMBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my^ 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address by 
Prank T. Bow, general counsel for tbe National Council of 
Independent Unions, over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem, January 31, 1940: 

Ladles and gentlemen, 1 am going to start my very brief talk 
by asking you a question. This question Is directed to the men 
and women who are or who have been union members, but I hope 
you of my audience vdio have never been union members wlU 
think about it too. 

The question is really in two parts. First, do you consider your¬ 
selves actually free people in union affairs? That may seem a 
strange query, but bear with me a minute. Don’t answer it too 
quickly. Reserve your decision until you have beard the second 
part of the question, which is this: Can you say what you please 
about the conduct of the affairs of your union; can you speak out 
about union policies: can you make your officers do what you 
want them to do; make them refrain from doing that which you ^ 
do not want them to do: do you control the election of your 
officers, both local and national; can you demand and got com¬ 
plete, honest, and understandable statements ot where your union, 
money goes; can you resist an assessment, let us say an assess¬ 
ment for political purposes, levied upon your pay; can you da 
any or all of these things fearlessly and as of zl^t without being, 
driven out of your union by some self-appointed and self-per-J 
petuating officers and deprived of your right to earn a living? 
Can you? I hope that your answer is ”Ye8”; hut I know that in 
too many cases your only honest answer must be ”No.” And If 
3 rour reply Is ”No,” my good union friends, you are not free men^ 
and women and you cannot, without a cruel penalty, exercise 
the rights which are Inherently yours as American citizens. The 
question bolls down to Just about this: Do you and can you run 
your own union for your awn benefit or are you exploited 
the benefit of union leaders who tell you what to do imd you do 
tt or else? 

A man who holds his job and earns his living solely by his 
ability and willingness to do his work is truly a free man econom¬ 
ically, and he can look the world In the faoe and tell It what 
he thinks on any subject anytime. That man represents the 
American ideal of free, Independent worker. He symboUzee un- 
domlnated labor, imdomlnated by anyone. 

If, in order to keep his Job and earn his living, a man has to 
depend upon something else besides his ahOlty and willingness 
to do his w o r k , or if he has to think as bis employer thinks, say 
what his employer wants him to say, lDe«p silent when his em- 
Ifioyer wants him to ke^ sUent, stay out of a union if his 
employer does not like imkms, or Join the union his employer 
dliaots btm to Join, that man is not a free man. He is dominated 
by his employer. 

Zf that man, our worker about whom we are talking, may not 
question or even expose effectively the policies of his union leaders 
without being given the quick choice of dropping bis protest or 
getting out, or remaining docile and jeopardizing his right to 
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.work by offending his own so-called leaders, if he must pay when 
they say "pay,” strike when they say "strike,” he Is still not a 
free man. He Is just as effectively dominated by the ruthless men 
who have saddled themselves upon him as he might be by his 
employer. 

Zn neither case does he approach the American ideal of undoml- 
nated labor. 

Let us take a recent instance that all of us know about. The 
leader of one of the biggest unions in the Nation has imposed 
an assessment, a tax. of $2 upon each of the half-million or so 
members of the union, for a political campaign f\md. The dis¬ 
position of that money Is In the hands of one-man. Now, I ask 
you this: Did the members of that union vote upon or agree to 
have anything to say about that tax? You know they did not. 
And will they have anything to say about what will be done with 
the money? You know they will not. 

Now, among the members of this union there must be Democrats. 
Bepublicans, Socialists, and, In the light of newly discovered purity 
and Americanism of its leaders, even Communists. The Democratic 
members of the union will not want their money to go to the Re¬ 
publican campaign fimd; the Republican members will not want it 
to go to the Democratic Party; and the Socialists and Communists 
will not want It to go to either of the major parties. Can they do 
anything about It? They cannot. And if they make any protest 
about It, out they go. Or can they repudiate their national officers 
at the next election of officers? Again the answer Is, they cannot. 
Nothing so old-fashioned and democratic as the election of national 
officers by the members Is permitted. Finally, are the members 
of that union free and imdomlnated labor? I leave the answer to 
you. 

Here Is a strange thing. The ideal of undominated labor is the 
ideal of Independent unionism, of unions run by members for the 
benefit of the members and wholly controlled by the members. Yet 
the wholly undemocratic, even autocratic, union I have just been 
talking about is viewed with warm approval by those great idealists 
who have to do with the labor policies of our National Government, 
while the tree, democratic. Independent unions are looked upon 
with disfavor and suspicion and are treated as an unwelcome In¬ 
truder, But let me add this; The more our independent unions 
are abused the stronger and more enduring they become. The fact 
that they have had to compete with Government-favored unions 
has made them depend upon service and responsiveness to their 
membership for their strength. The result is, unhappily for those 
who would destroy us, that Independent unions are stronger today 
than ever before. 

The National Labor Relations Board has been a relentless offender 
In this respect (as is evidenced by the investigation of the Smith 
committee in the House of Representatives) and independent 
workers will not forget it. The Labor Board has two standards of 
dealing with unions—one for nationally affiliated unions and one 
for independent unions. Let me give you an example. The Labor 
Board has used its power to destroy Independent unions and pre¬ 
vent them from representing their members because the union was 
guilty of using the bulletin board of the employer for its notices. 
Ridiculous? Of course it’s ridiculous. The Labor Board would not 
think of permitting on an election ballot the name of such a con¬ 
taminated, Independent union. Yet recently the Board helped, 
without a qualm, In the certification of a nationally affiliated union 
In the moving-picture Industry whose most active representative 
was accused of having taken a loan of $100,000 from an executive 
of the Industry which employed his members at the time he was 
said to be breaking a strike for that Industry. But an Independent 
union, on the contrary, may not even use the company bulletin 
board without a "crack down" from the Labor Board. 

In the majority of Instances the members of the big international 
unions have about as much to do with the management and control 
of their union, as union men, as a buck private in the Russian 
Army has to do with the policy of the Kremlin. 

Those of you in my audience who are not union members may 
say, "Well, the law will protect union members from injurious and 
unjust practices by union officers. Why don’t they turn to the 
law?” I ask you, "What law?" There is no law to protect union 
members from the crudest injustices by their officers, practices 
which deprive the members of Independence, self-respect, and a 
livelihood itself. 'They are defenseless so far as the law Is concerned. 

The conditions which created an atmosphere or attitude among 
those who govern us favorable to the kind of unions which domi¬ 
nate their members and use them as pawns and unfavorable to 
undomlnated labor and Independent unions was brought about 
by the political power of the leaders who profited from it. 

Conditions which will encourage or enforce free, democratic 
procedure and will relieve union members from corrupt, auto¬ 
cratic domination by self-appointed, self-perpetuating officers as 
well as by antisocial employers, • will be brought about by the 
political power of those who are offended by injustice and have 
suffered from It. 

The right of men to "unions of their own choice” Is a hollow 
mockery to many of them until they are effectively guaranteed 
the further right to the democratic management of those unions 
for their own benefit and the benefit of their fellow employee, to 
the end that all American workmen may approach the independ¬ 
ent-union Ideal of truly "undomlnated labor." 

Independent unions believe In and shall use all the force at 
their command to preserve the right to organize and bargain 
collectively with their employer, as well as the preservation of the 
right to strike or the right to work. They believe the 8,000,000 


of the working men and women in the country that are 
of the two quarreling international unions should have the right 
to belong to those unions if that bo their free choice; and that 
the 85,000,000 independent working men and women not membem 
of the international unions, by the same token, should be per« 
mlttcd to exercise the same rights and remain independent, if 
that is their choice, without coercion and threats by union leaders 
or domination by biased governmental agencies. The aim of the 
independent union Is to bring about Industrial peace, for the real 
and final sufferer in Industrial warfare is not the leader who 
pockets the dues derived from the workingman, but the indi¬ 
vidual worker and his family. The Independent unions are con¬ 
stantly striving for a better, fuller understanding between capital 
and labor, for to them It seems inconceivable that these two 
great forces composed of men and in the age of an enlightened 
and advanced civilization would permit Intervening forces, 
whether of their own inception or by the organization of outside 
influence, to create jealousies, hatreds, and suspicion for the driv¬ 
ing of a wedge between them, to the destruction of harmony and 
cooperation. 

I desire to express to the Columbia Broadcasting System the 
sincere appreciation of the National Council of Independent 
Unions for the time which they have extended to us to bring 
you this message, and this appreciation comes too, I know, from 
all members of independent unions throughout the Nation and 
all other who believe in "undomlnated labor." 

The Bulwark of the Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1940 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, with the approach of 
Washington's Birthday, February 22, it Is natural that we 
should devote some time to the consideration of the influ¬ 
ence which America's greatest hero, soldier, and statesman 
has had upon our great Republic. To me, the most out¬ 
standing work that Washington accomplished was his in¬ 
valuable aid in the formation of the American Constitution, 
which, although 152 years old, is still the oldest active polit¬ 
ical document existing in the world today. 

Therefore, we are confronted with this arresting paradox: 
The United States, the youngest of the great nations, is at 
the same time the oldest government. 

Since 1787, when our Constitution was adopted, civiliza¬ 
tion has been a world of tumbling thrones, prostrated dy¬ 
nasties, overturned constitutions—of new empires, new re¬ 
publics, new and constantly varying conceptions of states— 
yet in this epoch of upheaval during the last 152 years, one 
political entity, and one alone, has remained intact; that 
is the Constitution of the United States of America. 

Our Constitution is not self-perpetuating. If it is to sur¬ 
vive it will be because it has public support—active support, 
not passive. The Constitution of the United States is the 
final refuge of every right that Is enjoyed by any American 
citizen. So long as it is observed, these rights will be secure. 
Whenever it falls into disrespect or disrepute the end of 
orderly organized government as we have known it for 152 
years will be at hand. 

Calvin Coolidge said: 

The Constitution represents a government of law. There is 
only one other form of authority and that is a government of 
force. Americans must make their choice between these two. One 
signifies Justice and liberty; the other tyranny and oppression. To 
live under the American Constitution is the greatest political 
privilege that was ever accorded to the human race. 

When the Constitution was formulated in 1787, one world 
war had recently ended and civilization was entering the 
eclipse of a new and great one. Then, as now, half the world 
was prostrated by the wounds of fratricidal strife. As Wash- 
ingtpn said, "The whole world was in an uproar" and he 
added that the task "was to steer safely between Scylla and 
Charybdls." 

The problem, then as now, was not only to make "the 
world safe for democracy'* but to make democracy, for which 
there is seemingly no alternative, safe for the world. 
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Impoverished izi resourees, exhausted by the loss of the 
flower of their youth* demoralised by the reaoticm from 
feverish strife, the fi^roes of dlslzitesration had set in in the 
United States between 1783 and 1787. Law and order had 
almost perished and the provisional government had been 
reduced to Impotence. 

It was then that Washington’s greatest service was ren¬ 
dered to his coimtry. The Thirteen Original Colcmles were 
then governed by the Articles of Confederation, weakly 
drawn and unsatisfactory in their nature. Jealousies had 
arisen between the 13 States so that instead d having one 
United States we had 13 independent States, each striving 
against the other. 

Washington for years had advocated a strong central gov¬ 
ernment His experiences In the revolutionary world had 
deepened that conviction. The flrst final step in the forma¬ 
tion of the American Constitution was made in 1785 when 
the States of Maryland and Virginia endeavored to arbitrate 
their diflerences growing out of commerce on the Potomac 
River. 

The meeting of the delegates was called for Alexandria, 
but later they met at Mount Vernon, and the agreement 
reached between those two States was called the Mount 
Vernon Compact. The following year, 1786, a call was issued 
by Virginia to all of the States to meet at Annapolis for the 
purpose of regulating commerce and other (questions of mu¬ 
tual interest. This finally resulted in the call for the great 
Convention to be held in I^iUadelphia in 1787, not for the 
puiTpose of drawing up a new Constitution, but for the pur¬ 
pose of revising and perfecting the old Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion then existing. 

The history of the world presents very few historic events 
more important than the Constitutional Convention. Our 
American credit was gone, our business was paralyzed, law¬ 
lessness was triumphant. Not only between class and class, 
but between State and State, there were acute controversies 
and an alarming disunity of si^t. To weld 13 Jealous and 
discordant States, demoralized by an exhausting war, into a 
unified and efficient nation against their wills, was a seem¬ 
ingly Impossible task. 

The Convention met on May 25, 1787, in the Old State 
House in Philadelphia, then a city of more than 30,080 peo¬ 
ple. The Convention met in a hall about 50 feet square, 
whose walls were already ^oquent with sacred memori^. 
Ihere the Second Continental Congress had met, and there 
the Declaration of Independence had been signed. The dele¬ 
gates could from time to time hear the solemn reverberations 
of the old liberty Bell, which from the belfry had ’’pro¬ 
claimed liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof.” 

Seventy-two leading men In the Colonies had been selected 
as delegates to the Philadelphia Convention, as each State 
was permitted to send as many delegates as it pleased, the 
States, however, to vote as units. Each of the Thirteen 
Colonies selected delegates with the single exception of Rhode 
Island, which at that time was in the remorseless grip of 
demagogues. Rhode Island showed no desire to enter into 
a union, neither did she show any desire to cooperate with 
the other States, and became so disloyal that Washington 
called her action scandalous. 

While 72 delegates had been selected, the highest number 
that attended at any one time was 55, and at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution only 39 remained to flni^ their 
great constructive work, and to sign the Constitution which 
was to immortalize their names. 

These delegates constituted a cosmopolitan group; there 
were merchants, financiers, farmers, doctors, educators, sol¬ 
diers, and lawyers. Of these 65 delegates who participated 
In the Convention, 39 had been members of the First or Sec¬ 
ond Continental Congresses; 31 of them were lawyers; 8 of 
them had already helped to frazhe the constitutions of their 
respective States, and 24 of them were college graduates. 
This last statement is a remarkable tribute to the intellectual 
caliber of the Convention. To say that 24 men out of 55 
were college graduates at a x>erlod 152 years ago is rather a 
remarkable gtatement and shows great care irhidi the 


various States exercised at that time in the choosing of 
delegates to represent them In the National Convention. 

It is significant to note that of these college graduates, 
nine were graduates of Princeton; three of Yale; two of 
Harvard; two of the College of Philadelphia, now University 
of Pennsylvania; four of William and Mary; and one each 
frcmi University of Oxford, Cohimbta, Glasgow, and Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Of these 55 delegates, 2 of them towered above the rest: 
Benjamin Frankhn, enjoying world-wide fame, was possibly 
the most versatile genius of the eighteenth century and uni¬ 
versally known and honored as a scientist, philosopher, and 
diplomat; and George Washington, whose fame even at that 
day had won the admiration of the world as that of a true 
and unselfish leader of men. 

It was Washington’s great patriotism stnd love of coimtry 
and strength exf minA and purpose that made the Convention 
possiffie and the adoption of the Cozistitution assured. 

Washington did not have the i>assionate and fervored tio- 
quence of a Patrick Henry, nor the matchless logic of a John 
Marshall, nor the philosophical brilliancy of a Benjamin 
Franklin, nor the scintillating mental acumen of Alexander 
Hamilton, but he towered over and above these men as the 
polar star of American freedom and patriotism. 

Washington was the master dreamer of the age. Although 
a cold, practical businessman in other ways, he dreamed a 
dream of a united country, of happy homes, of churches 
where one could worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, of schools where the youth of America could 
attain their education—and this dream came true. 

So at the beginning of the Philadelphia Convention the 
first action was the unanimous choice of Washington as 
President, and he presided over the 4 months’ deliberation 
with unusual and commanding ability. 

The delegates to the Convention were comparatively young 
men, the average age being a little above 40. Franklin, the 
oldest member, was 81 years of age; Washington was 55; 
James Madison was 36; Edmund Randolph was 34; Alexander 
Hamilton was 30; Charles C. Pinckney was 29; and Dayton, of 
New Jersey, the youngest member of the Convention, was 
oifiy 27. 

This Convention assembled behind closed doors, and the 
public was not admitted to the various sessions. 'There was 
a gentlemen’s agreement among the delegates that none of 
the proceedings should be made public, and this gentlemen’s 
agreement extended during the entire 4 months of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention. 

Many highly controversial questions came before the Con¬ 
vention which required the tact and ability of the chairman 
at all times to hold the Convention within bounds. Many 
compromises had to be made; between the North and the 
South; between the small States and the large. In order 
to insure the support of the small States It became nec¬ 
essary to agree that every State, regardless of size and 
population, should have equal representation in the Senate; 
namely, two to each State. Then, to conciliate the larger 
and more populous States, the membership in the House 
of Representatives was made to depend on population so 
that these large and more populous States had greater rep¬ 
resentation in the House than did the smaller and less 
populous States. 

The slave issue was a cause of bitter discussion. The 
Southern States wanted the slaves to be Included as popula¬ 
tion in determining the number of Representatives each 
State should have in the lower House. The Northern States 
bitterly opposed this and so as a compromise, we have the 
famous three-fifths clause which allows three-fifths of the 
slaves to be counted as population. 

On September 8, 1787, the draft of the committee on 
detail was approved and a new conmoittee was appointed to 
revise the st:^e and arrange the articles that had been agreed 
to by the Convention. This committee was one of excep¬ 
tional strength. Its members were Dr. William Samuel 
Johnson, a graduate of Oxford; Alexander Hamilton, bril¬ 
liant New statesman; Qouvemeur Morris^ a profound 
with an unusual iift for lucid eipceuiaa; James 
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Madison, a true scholar in politics; and Rulus King, a great 
orator of his day. 

86i)teinl}6r 1%, the printed copies of the report of the com^ 
mlttee on style were ready, and 3 more days were spent by 
the Convention in carefully comparing each article and 
section of this final draft. 

On September 15 the work of drafting the Constitution 
was regarded as ended, and it was adopted and ordered to 
be engrossed for signing. 

The Convention had been in session for 81 continuous 
days; during that time probably more than 400 hours were 
consumed lb debate and if these debates had been fully 
reported they would probably have filled at least 50 volumes. 

The delegates of the Convention, however, worked so 
efllciently that the net result of their work, the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, consisted of only about 4,000 words, 
89 sentences, and about 140 distinct provisions. 

Lord Bryce, a distinguished English statesman and author 
of the American Commonwealth, in paying tribute to our 
constitutional forefathers for their terseness of English and 
the brevity of their statements, said: 

The Constitution of the United States. Including the amend¬ 
ments, may be read aloud in 23 minutes. It is about half as 
long as St. PauPs Epistle to the Ooiinthlans, and one-fourth as 
long as the Irish Land Act of 1881. History knows few instniments 
which In so few words lay down equally momentous rules on a 
vast range of matters of the highest importance and complexity. 

Even Including the 21 amendments, the Constitution after 
152 years of development barely exceeds 7,000 words. 

What remarkable self-restraint! Single opinions of the 
Supreme Court on a single phase of the Constitution can be 
cited which are as long as the entire Constitution. 

On September 17 the Convention met for the last time. 
The document was engrossed and laid before the members 
for signature. Of the 55 members who had attended, only 
42 remained, 3 of whom refused to sign the Constitution. 
They were Edmund Randolph, George Mason, and Elbrldge 
Gerry. 

While the members had not been unconscious of the mag¬ 
nitude of their labors, they were quite insensible to the 
magnitude of their achievement. The historian Bancroft 
says they were awe-struck at the result of their labors. 

Before the Convention adjourned they resolved: 

That the preceding Constitution be laid before the United States 
in Congress assembled and that It Is the opinion of this Convention 
that it shotild be submitted to a Convention of delegates, chosen 
In each State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of 
Its legislators, for ratification; and that each Convention assenting 
to and ratifying the same should give notice thereof to the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

A sufficient number of States having ratified the Con¬ 
stitution, the Continental Congress reported a resolution 
for putting the new Government Into operation and on 
March 3, 1789, the death of the old Confederation of States 
was announced and on April 6, 1789, George Washington of 
Virginia was declared President by Congress, and on April 
30, he was duly inaugurated. 

WThile the Constitution apparently only deals with the 
practical and essential details of government, yet underlying 
these simple but wonderfully phrased delegations of power is 
a broad and accurate political philosophy, which goes far 
to state the '‘law and the prophets’' of free government. 

There are six basic principles of the Constitution to which 
I wish to call your attention briefly: 

First. The first Is representative government. 

Nothing is more striking in the debates of the convention 
than the distrust of its members, with few exceptions, of 
what they call democracy. By this term they meant the 
power of the people to legislate directly and without the 
intervention of chosen representatives. 

They believed that the utmost concession that could be 
safely made to democracy was the power to select suitable 
men to legislate for the common good, and nothing is more 
striking in the Constitution than the care with which they 
sought to remove the powers of legislation from the direct 
action of the people. 
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Our Government Is not a pure dwnocracy, where the 
people assemble directly to transact the business of the 
government but Is a representative Government becemse the 
people act through their agents in transacting governmental 
business. 

Second. The second and most novel principle of the 
Constitution is its dual form of government. 

This cemstituted a unique contribution to the science of 
politics. This was early recognized by de Tocquevllle, one 
of the most astute students of the Constitution, who said 
that it was based upon a wholly novel theory, which may 
be considered a great discovery in modem political science. 

Previous to the adoption of the Constitution, it had not 
been thought possible to divide sovereignty, or to have two 
different sovereignties exist at the same time in the same 
Nation. However, these two sovereignties do exist, the Na¬ 
tion and the State. A citizen is at the same time a citizen 
of the United States owing allegiance thereto and also a 
citizen of the State, owing allegiance to that sovereignty. 

The Federal Government has jurisdiction over the gen¬ 
eral affEdrs of government while Uie State has jurisdiction 
over matters particularly pertaining to the State adminis¬ 
tration. 

Sixty-five powers are given to the Federal Government 
and seventy-nine are withheld, of which thirteen are denied 
both to that Government and to the constituent States. 
Forty-three of the sixty-five powers given to the Federal 
Government are expressly denied to the States; while, as to 
eighteen powers, the grant is concurrent. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, the States 
were very jealous of any encroachment upon their power 
and the doctrine of States’ rights was developed to the 
maximum degree. But the tendencies In more recent years 
are toward centralization In the National Government, to 
the detriment of the State. As a result several scores of 
governmental bureaus assume powers formerly exercised 
by the States. There should be a happy medium between 
these two extremes if we are to have a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Third. The third principle was the guarantee of individual 
liberty through constitutional limitations. 

This certainly was a great American contribution to the 
science of government. In all previous government building, 
the State was regarded as a sover^gn, which could grant 
to individuals or classes certain privileges or exemptions, 
which were called liberties. Thus the liberties which the 
barons wrung from King John at Runnymede were virtually 
exemptions from the power of government. 

Our constitutional forefathers did not believe in the sov¬ 
ereignty of the State In the sense of absolute power, nor 
did they believe in the sovereignty of the people, In that 
sense. They believed that each Individual, as a responsible 
moral being, had certain "inalienable rights" which neither 
the State nor the people could rightfully take from him. 

Under the guarantee of individual liberty a man, by vir¬ 
tue of his inherent and God-given dignity as a human soul, 
has certain specific rights, such as freedom of the press, 
liberty of speech, property rights, and religious freedom, 
which no one can rightfully take from him, without amend¬ 
ing the Constitution. 

Our forefathers believed in Individualism. They were ani¬ 
mated by a sleepless Jealousy of governmental power. They 
believed that the greater such power, the greater the danger 
of its abuse. This theory of government gave a new dig¬ 
nity to manhood. It said to the State: "There is a limit 
to your power. Thus far and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed." 

Fourth. Closely allied to this doctrine of limited govern¬ 
mental powers, even by a majority, is the fourth principle 
of an Independent judiciary and the creation of the Supreme 
Court. 

Our independent judiciary has been called the balance 
wheel of the Constitution and, to function, it must be beyond 
the possibility of attack and destruction. 

Hiis country was foimded upon the rock of personal and 
property rights and the sanctity of contracts. The several 
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States are forbidden to Impair the obligation of contracts, 
nor can Congress take away life, liberty, or property “with¬ 
out due process of law/’ The guaranty is as old as Magna 
Carta; for “due process of law” is but a paraphrase of “the 
law of the land/’ without which no freeman could be de« 
prlved of his liberties or possessions. 

In order to protect these rights our Constitution created 
an independent Judiciary. It throws about the individual the 
solemn circle of the law. It made the Judiciary the final 
conscience of the Nation. 

One of the greatest clauses of our Constitution is that 
which created the Supreme Court of the United States, now 
consisting of one Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices. 
Ihis Court during the formative period of our country’s 
history was under the leadership of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, fourth Chief Justice of the United States, from 
1801 to 1835. It clarified and interpreted the Constitution 
which our forefathers had built. Our Supreme Court is the 
safety valve of the American Government. 

Under our theory of government Congress is the legisla¬ 
tive department of government, the President is the Execu¬ 
tive, and the Supreme Court is the highest Judicial body, not 
only in the United States but throughout the world. It has 
been wisely called the highest intellectual forum in the world. 
May our Supreme Court continue to maintain the high 
standard which it established during the formative and 
growing periods of this Nation. 

Fifth. The fifth basic principle of the Constitution seeks 
to prevent the concentration of power in any one man or 
body of men by a complex system of checks and balances. 

It deliberately delays and restrains both the Congress and 
the Executive to give ample opportunity for deliberation. 
Thus our forefathers created a bicameral Congress, a power¬ 
ful Executive, each of which had power to check the other 
and both of which could in turn, be restrained by the system 
of short and fixed tenure of office. 

The question of the wisdom or the folly of the framers of 
our Constitution in creating checks and balances could 
safely be left to any experienced Member of Congress, and 
such would probably say, with practical unanimity that it 
were much better that a few good laws should fall of passage 
by reason of the cumbrous machinery of legislation, rather 
than the country should be overwhelmed by a destructive 
flood of unwise legislation, which a single-chambered Con¬ 
gress, subject to no check from the Executive veto, would 
make possible. 

The question of the checks and balances turns largely upon 
the question whether the real need of the public is for more 
or less laws. If the Interests of the people require efficient 
power in grinding out new laws, then the framers of the 
Constitution made a great error; but if the welfare of the 
people is best subserved by the fewest possible laws and it 
be thought that a nation is best governed when it is least 
governed, then the system has been, and still is, admirably 
efficient in requiring that no law should be passed until after 
a period of careful deliberation, and then only when two 
differept departments of the Government concur in its 
wisdom. 

Sixth. The sixth basic principle of the Constitution is the 
Joint power of the President and Senate in the determination 
of the foreign policies of the United States. 

This peculiar feature of the American Constitution has 
been the subject of world-wide comment in the last decade. 
While such comment was generally hostile, it is Interesting 
to note that the present tendency of many European govern¬ 
ments is to imitate the American plan of imposing such Joint 
responsibility upon the executive and legislative departments 
of the Government. 

It is especially important in these days of unrest and of 
depression to become students of our great fundamental 
law. It has been our guiding genius for 152 years, from 
the time when our country consisted of 3,000,000 people along 
the Atlantic seaboard to today, with its 130,000,000 people. 

We are an emotional people, and deep and quick in our 
sympathies. All too frequently in recent years we have been 
beguiled in our domestic affairs by appeals to otir hopes and 


to our fears. In our international outlook, we have been 
in constant danger that frantic appeals to our prejudices, 
and equally frantic appeals to our sympathies, would breed 
a tension or Intolerance or an unreasoning devotion to causes 
abroad that would bring into our country all of the hates 
and the cleavages of sympathies which underlie the ap¬ 
palling situation in Europe. 

In a topsy-turvy world in which many sins are being 
committed in the name of democracy, we must distinguish 
between real democracy and the sham and pretense which 
seeks to masquerade under democracy's cloak. 

We must remember that no government can be auto¬ 
matic; that it depends upon the intelligence, the integrity, 
and the loyalty of her citizens. 

The public schools and colleges of our country should 
present as one of their major subjects a close study of the 
underlying thought and principles of the American Consti¬ 
tution, because if the youth in our schools of today receive a 
proper conception of the importance and dignity of the 
American Constitution, then the future of our beloved Nation 
is assured. 


Management’s New Responsibilities in Our Chang¬ 
ing Social Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1940 


ADDRESS BY C. M. CHESTER, CHAIRMAN, GENERAL POODS 
CORPORATION 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address de¬ 
livered by Mr. C. M. Chester, chairman of the General Poods 
Corporation, before the United States Potters Association, on 
January 23, 1940: 

Allow me—at the outset—to tell you how deeply I appreciate the 
honor which you hav« accorded me by this invitation to speak here 
tonight. 

All of us have a little of the Christopher Columbus spirit in us. 
We like to make happy discoveries of our own—and I have Just 
recently made one for myself. You see, over a period of years, I 
thought I knew most of the things to be proud of, as I surveyed 
the American industrial landscape. But not long ago, to my 
chagrin and delight, I found that I had overlooked one of the most 
admirable examples of organizational honor and Integrity and co¬ 
operation In the whole land. 

My only alibi is that perhaps I have been too preoccupied—as 
management generally is today—with the complications and prob¬ 
lems of my own business duties; and I regret that I have known 
all too little about the fine traditions of the American pottery in¬ 
dustry. For It is a stimulating story, gentlemen—an Inspiring 
example of teamwork—and I think a lot of other businessmen 
and Industries need to learn more about you and your good work. 

At General Foods, we are proud of our pioneering background; 
and one of our divisions, In fact, Is operating on the same his¬ 
toric site of Its founding before the Revolutionary War of 1776 
• • • and you pottery makers can look back a long time, too. 

James Bennett started the first pottery in 1834. The pottery indus¬ 
try ifl an American tradition of more than 100 years' standing, and 
yours Is one of the oldest trade associations In the country. 

But what impresses me is this: Hallowed traditions have not been 
allowed to become cobwebs shadowing your industrial thinking. 
Steadily, you marched forward behind the banner of progress. You 
had the inheritance of pioneers to Inspire you to pioneer yourselves. 

For example, 40 years ago the United States Potters’ Association 
was encouraging friendly and mutually fair relations with its em¬ 
ployees and Joining with them in collective bargaining In regard to 
wages and hours. You long ago set a fine example in cooperation 
and mutuality of interest between management and labor. 

And it Is to be regretted that our pottery industry today, despite 
its internal harmony, should be suffering because of external influ¬ 
ences. You have taken a lot of beating from the competition from 
the cheap-labor countries. And how can your workers expect to 
compete, when we realize that 3 rour Industry pays an average of 
73 cents an hour, compared with the 4V^ cents an hour paid on 
other shores? 

What is the answer? The only suggestions I have are these: 
Make the truth widely known. Bring your problem fully befart 
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the Ametlcsn imtvUc And Ooiwratnent nOolals* Public aduoAtlon 
is still a onduff need but it la maJdng headway. 

Howaw. you lealte no doubt that your troubles are not unique. 
Mwaty liidi]etxy*-^ai:kd every individual manufactureawfaces dUBcutt 
problems today. And we have teamed from hard eaperienoe that 
tndustry cannot be coddled and wet-nursed back to robust health— 
it hae to dgure out Ite own salvation. 

After ell, this is a man-made emptre--hewn out of the wilder¬ 
ness, with the Almighty's blessing. At the moment, we*re still a 
free people. Our destiny atlU ie in our own hands. 

But along with the realiasatlon of self-determination and self- 
betterment, there is, too. the imperative vmmng at this critical 
hour that thoee of ue in industry, business, agriculture, labor, and 
government who have been elected to posts of responsibility must 
today dignify the mandate from the people by znanftiUy and Intelli¬ 
gently and cooperatively shouldering these responsibilities. 

It is the wisdom of history that challenges those who seek to 
shun the mature duties of mature men and women, and, above all, 
calls to book those among us who are slaokers in trusteeship. 

These latter are the guiltiest—the willful elackers in trustee¬ 
ship. Too easily they abdicate, when troubles and oomplicaldons 
challenge their traditional rights to a place in the sun. They are 
too rea^ to resign themselvee to eynleism—^too prone to forget 
that cure still is a new, free, grofwlng civilization, rich in resources. 

rm afraid some of your friends and mine—some of these slackers 
in trusteeship—-have succumbed temporarily to helpleesness, some¬ 
thing after the faihkm of a famous doctor recently. 

This doctor. I am told, woke up the other night. He complained 
plaintively to his wife of a headache. He groaned and he moaned. 
Finally his wife turned on the light at the night table. 

'^Robert,” she said, **what is the matter?" And the doctor 
moaned Just like the thousands of patients be had treated so suc¬ 
cessfully. and he said, "My head aches. My head is splitting/* 

By now his wife was fully awake. She said impatiently, ‘'Eobert, 
why Ue there moaning? Tou know what to do—you’re a doctor. 
Why don't you get out of bed and do something? Tou can cure 
that headache.** 

But her husband was stubborn. He groaned. "How can I?" 
And she cried, "How can you—what?" And the doctor said, "How 
can I do an 3 rthlng now? My visiting hours are from 2 to 6 in the 
afternoon.’* 

A lot of people, I think, are also groaning about their headaches, 
when they could do something about It. They could, that is, if 
they manfully and intelligently shouldered their responsibilities, 
based on our great inheritance of trustworthy economic and social 
pathology. 

We have possibly entered the most fateful year In our history. 
A fearless approach to the diflUniltlcs we face Is the duty of all who 
can even remotely contribute to their solution. 

What, briefly, is the national situation today? 

First, beyond our borders 20 nations have abandoned democratic 
government. Six of the eight most powerful are at war. There 
Is unrest everywhere. 

Cruellies of dally occurrence that find their counterpart in the 
I>ark Ages. 

The ruthless use of armed might against weaker nations. 

Dictators, loss of religion, loss of liberty, loss of hope. 

And in our own country, 10 years of increasing debt, with no end 
In sight. In 1938, Government expenses absorbed the equivalent 
of all the Income produced in every State west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Vast reservoirs of capital lying dormant in our banks, afraid to 
venture to the old of productive enterprise. 

Millions still unemployed; annually 600,000 men and women 
seeking and many failing to get employment; and. In consequence, 
challenging the system which permits these things to exist. 

Class consciousness greatly accelerated; the "have nots" against 
the "haves.” the growth of the "Government owes me a living" 
school. 

And, most dangerous of all, the Insistent determination of the 
disillusioned or the vicious to make our system of free enterprise 
so unworkable that frustrated people will have no more of it and 
seek an answer to their Justified demands in some of the alien 
philosophies with which we are being infiltrated. 

These facts are known to you. Their cumulative recital is only 
for the purpose of throwing the spotlight on them and emphasizing 
their seriousness. 

By no action of ours, I fear, can we at the moment greatly affect 
the course of events outside our borders, but we can help to rebuild 
America on a 1940 pattern, avoiding the pitfalls of the past, and by 
so doing we can make this country the model that may again appeal 
to the disillusioned people of other lands, who, after the war, will 
seek some safer road to happiness. 

AM&RICA'a liabujties 

Now, I ana no prophet of doom. But let’s look clear-eyed at the 
situation. 

First, fof more than 10 years America has experienced subnormal 
business activity and abnormal unemployment. It Is the longest 
period In our history when business did not rise to new high peaks 
of prosperity. We have plunged deeply Into debt. Taxes are 
higher and national Income lower. 

Right here in Washington your search will rival that pf DlogeiaeB 
If you fry to find the man who knows when our Government win 
stop going further into debt. 

Harmony between government, business, and labor Is necessary for 
the securliy of America’s priceless systeixL ot business enterprise. 
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tet, unfortunately, such harmony has only resched the g^ttne 

in all eonsclenoe, can we eolve unemployment esoigrt through 
Increased production and lower costs, so that purchasing power can 
be increased? Tet when there have been moments that business 
had the ball and started to run with it an unexpected tacBcle wae 
too often made, and employment and national income failed to 
gain. 

What Is the real objective of those who make these tackles? Is 
business being punished for past decades, or is thenre a blue print 
somewhere for some new kind of sirstem? If there is, we businese- 
men should see It. If it is something better and will bring more 
happiness to more people, we are for it. But If it Is only a revamped 
form of the fallacious doctrines so often disastrously fried out in 
certain other countries at various times in history^ then we must 
fight against it with every resource we have. 

A decided majority of business people accept the principles of 
collective bargaining and sound labor praotloea: of old-age unem¬ 
ployment insurance to an extent that our economy can aesiune it 
without danger; of reasonable regulation of our security markets; 
of aid to depressed farm regions; of help fc»r people out of work who 
cannot find work. 

Nevertheless when such changes are effected with what many 
believe to be a purpose to place private business enterprise under 
complete political control; when bxisiness Is hampered instead of 
encouraged; when 10,000 Government agencies issue regulations hav¬ 
ing the effect of law. and not one human being can know or \mder- 
Btand them all—then loss of confidence Is Inevitable. The millions 
of people who do have money to invest are fearful. They do not 
want to risk Investment in a business when they are uncertain as to 
whether it may be taken over by government. They do not want to 
venture their savings in enterprise when it Is faced with unneces¬ 
sary restrictions and dangers of destruction by excessive taxes. 

There is no need to tell this audience the details of some obvious 
remedies. 

A detailed blueprint of recovery has been worked out by a group 
of men who seek recovery chiefly because their Jobs and the jobs of 
their employees depend on recovery. I refer to the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers. At the Congress of American Industry last 
month a program and platform were adopted. 

In addition to the platform, the association in the last year or 
two, has drawn up in detail many changes needed in laws affecting 
business to make such i^s^lslation and its administration workable 
and fair, resulting in greater cooperation and effectiveness. 

The association has done a Job of this type on all phMes of 
important business legislation. But more than that, it has set up 
principles for the guidance of its own membership. 

For instance, it has written down principles for the best possible 
relations of business with its investors, employees, suppliers, dealers, 
and consumers. It Is promoting health and safety tor workers, 
scientific and market research, and all other known sound practices 
within Industry. Furthermore, it has a program under way to get 
this news to the general public. 

Other trade associations are working along similar lines. The net 
effect should be an upward surge of progress within industry. And 
with or without public education programs, such progress cannot 
forever remain a secret. But there is not plenty of time, and proper 
publicity should be used—and more of it—to interpret to the public 
what is golrrg on. 

Furthermore, business In this day of the expert asks that the 
local, State, and Federal Governments be operated on the same 
expert efllciency lines. 

DUTIXS OF MANAGEMENT 

In light of all this the question then follows: What can be done 
about it? It is not for me to suggest what government and labor 
can do about it, but I am sure one of the greatest contribution^ 
must come from the managers of Industry. That is the field I 
know best, and if you will bear with me, I would like to discuss 
the question briefly from that standpoint. 

LABOR RXLATIONS 

The business manager must make a study of the whole field of 
employer-employee relations. More, he must keep in touch with 
the situation as it changes from day to day. Once, most of the 
managers worked In the ranks; they knew how their fellow workers 
thought and felt. But too often today’s management becomes in¬ 
sulated from former working mates because of a cordon of assist¬ 
ants and secretaries, and through distance In cases where plants 
and offices are located in many States. 

I consider It one of the phme duties of management to keep 
In close harmony with the employees. The executive manager 
should frequently make the effort to go In person through his 

g iants and offices and use his eyes and ears—^yes, and his mind and 
cart. 

The manager obviously cannot do the whole Job through per¬ 
sonal contacts. He needs adequate assistance—soundly trained 
industrial-relations specialists, 

Every little grievance—real or imagined—should be observed as 
It sends up its first sprout, and should be attended to before It 
grows up into trouble. Every effort needs to be made to see that 
employees are fairly paid and treated. After all, manats and 
wage earners have every reason to get along together—they are 
business partners, or should be. 

Also, the Industrial manager today, in his Jack-of-all-trades role, 
must become a public-relations expert. 

Above all, whether a company sells directly or very Indirectly 
to the public, the good will of the public—the consumers—Is vital. 
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The constimer Is the person with both the family biidget and the 
ballot. If he Is sold on the integrity of manufacturing, he trades 
more freely, and, furth^more, he turns a deaf ear to unjust attacks. 

Incidentally, one of the shortcomings of business management is 
its frequent lack of political sense. We know how to make products 
well, but we often fail to grasp public attitudes. On the other 
hand, it Is unfortunate that so many highly popular politicians 
have so little understanding of economics and business. 

In training our future business leaders we should make sure that 
they master public trends of thought and feeling. 

And, we might add, In developing politicians for America every 
effort should be made to give them a thorough schooling in eco¬ 
nomics and practical business problems. In the meantime people 
on both sides of the fence need to try hard to overcome their short¬ 
comings in these respects, if they want to avoid ftirther serious 
mistakes. Conflict Is too expensive. It hxirts most the national 
economy. It Is senseless and unnecessary. 

Industry within Itself can do some of the Job of restoring em¬ 
ployment and aiding recovery. The key to more Jobs is found 
In public purchasing power. If the public can buy more things 
with its dollar, there will be more buying—Whence more Jobs. To 
bring this about there must be constant Increases in industrial 
efficiency, making for lower prices. We. of course, also need the 
public back of to demand utmost efficiency in the handling of 
public funds, so as to moderate the tax load on business. But 
within the field of business itself the congress of industry has 
mapped out practical suggestions for increased efficiency. 

We must have new industries—new and better products, new 
Jobs and services. We must become explorers again—treasure 
hunters in the new frontiers right here in our midst. 

I. for one, am surprised to realize that only one or two American 
manufacturers out of every htmdred have a research laboratory. 
And few indeed seem to be using the new techniques of market re¬ 
search. True, Industry In this country has done a better Job than 
Industry in other countries. But we can and must do more, 

INVESTOR RELATIONS 

What about money—the stimulation of investment? 

Probably a fair Job has been done In the handling of stock¬ 
holders by most leading companies. The millions of American in¬ 
vestors undoubtedly will have a better feeling when some of the 
obstacles to sound business recovery are cleared away. Many 
stockholders have little understanding of the enterprises in which 
they have invested. The need of more stockholder education and 
cultivation Is imperative. 

COMMX7N1TY RELATIONS 

By now I hope that I am making what I believe Is a significant 
point in our quest for better times. To my mind, recovery is a 
patient step-by-step Job of self-betterment—the taking of Infinite 
pains, the steady search for new efficiencies. 

Thus, for example, I believe more and better work is demanded 
of industrialists in the community where any plant is located. The 
main thing here, of course, is to have enthusiastic workers. But 
the handling of visitors, telephones, and mall are more Important 
than we used to think. 

The appearance of the plants—inside and outside—has a decided 
effect on the community. The local plant manager and his assist¬ 
ants should be trained to become a vital part of community life. 
All such activities in the community, multiplied a thousand times, 
give the voting and consuming public its impression of American 
Industry. Industry is more efficient in America than anywhere else, 
but mere ef&clency is no longer enough. We must have public 
support and approval. 

MANAGEMENT’S JOB 

We could go on and on lining up the challenging duties of 
modern management. We can point out shortcomings easily enough 
and we also can show improvement. Still I believe that manage¬ 
ment in production, distribution, finance, and many other fields 
has made more progress In the past 10 years than in the preceding 
20. and in the next 5 years I believe it will march ahead as much 
as It did in the past decade. 

As a matter of fact, it is vitally necessary that it do so. If 
another economic hurricane hits America, the fury of a disillusioned 
public must not be again directed at management, if we want our 
system of private enterprise to pull through. 

To reach this goal a responsible manager of enterprise can help, 
first of all, in his own sphere of influence, by getting an outstanding 
Job done to obliterate the likelihood of ill will, so that there can be 
no Just basis for attack. 

Secondly, by making sure his motives and accomplishments are 
properly understood by outside contacts. 

And, thirdly, by working together with other leaders In united 
efforts to raise the standards of business as a whole and to let the 
country know fully and frankly what is being done. 

AMERICA’S ASSETS 

All these are but highlight details In a huge and complicated 
Job—the Imperative Job of making this isolated citadel of freedom a 
prosperous land again. 

Siirvey the scene. Sample the ore In the mountain. Analyze 
the economic factors. And Inevitably you find that the gold salted 
away in those Kentucky hills Is but a tiny nugget compared with 
the untapped national riches that fairly clamor for the pick and 
shovel. 


America may be in a puzzled, disillusioned condition today, but 
It Is not worn out physically, mentally, or spiritually. 

Americans are a mixture of many backgrounds and forces which 
seem somehow to cause an explosion of the atoms, resulting In a 
new high for ambition and restlessness. They marched from Bast 
to West until stopped by the Podflc Ocean. Are we stopped? Not 
yet! Today we are in the process of pushing forward to some 
new kind of horizons through laboratory and test tube and Inven¬ 
tive genius. There are fires of destiny smoldering among our peo¬ 
ple—we would like to go places and do things. 

Look at our assets. 

America Is something new In the world from the standpoint of 
things material. It is demonstrably the world’s leader In Industry, 
commerce, and wealth. It produces within its borders most of the 
things It needs. It has become a leader In science, education, liter¬ 
ature, arts, the professions, agriculture, mining, and many other 
fields. We know in America most of us enjoy standards of living 
higher than elsewhere—higher than any earlier generation. 

An American worker can buy more of almost everything with an 
hour’s labor than can the citizens of other leading nations. Our 
task is to help more workers to buy more of these comforts of 
modern existence. 

Despite the airplane and fast ocean ships, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans are two of America’s mighty assets. They will be for a long 
time to come. Other assets are friendly neighbors—Canada and 
Latin America. We are, therefore, better able to concentrate on our 
domestic problems, with a minimum of worry about dangers from 
abroad. To our geography are added other material blessings of 
Nature—wide variations of climate, soil, and minerals, and supplies 
of oil, lumber, and waterpower. 

THE GOLDEN RULE RESTORED 

Balance it up. the debits and the assets; the blunders and follies 
and selfishness, and the signs of new determination to heed indus¬ 
try, which says: “Let’s get back to work—let’s work together. 

Can we make a go of it? Yes; we can. The opportunities and 
the resources in men, money, and machines are here. But will we? 

Possibly it all sums up to this: We’ll Just have to put more of 
the Golden Rule into our dally lives. We have got to be less self¬ 
ish. less casual, and very much more responsive to our duties as 
citizens, If this system we call American enterprise is to survive. 

For free enterprise is in danger. It can’t stand up indefinitely 
under the barrage of calumny, debts, taxes, and unemployment of 
the last decade; and if free enterprise gpes, liberty as we knew It 
goes with it. 

We are sometimes prone to forget that the right of individual 
liberty in America was not the gift of a king. It was won at Iho 
point of a bayonet and pitchfork; but we, for some reason, think 
that it has become a right in perpetuity, that it will last through 
the ages. Such thoughts are sweet but only an illusion. 

To save our country from disaster and to keep it on the road of 
progress who in honor can do less than perform faithfully and 
well the role of good citizenship in this our free democracy? 

To do so may mean sacrifices on our part, but the road of indi¬ 
vidual freedom which winds through the years from Concord up to 
the present day, was paved in sacrifice. It would never have been 
built by those too timid to speak their thoughts or man the ram¬ 
parts. Their courage left us this free America, and the thought I 
would leave with you tonight is that we turn anew to the lesson 
written in the eighteenth century upon glazed ware, and find 
courage in self-sacrifice and self-accomplishment from those 
pioneers who said: 

“No handicraft can with our art compare, 

For pots are made of what we potters are.** 


Nils Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1940 


ADDRESS BY BERNHARD KRAFFT 


Mr. MOI'IKIEWICZ* Mr, Speaker, the community in which 
1 reside is proud of Its population. It numbers among its 
residents a great variety of Americans and people of many 
extractions. Among its leading citizens, as in many other 
communities of my State and a great portion of these United 
States, are the descendants of the Swedish race. A quiet, 
respectable, peaceful people; lovers of good, conscientious, 
hard work; earnest in their endeavors and devoted to the 
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principles of this cotmtry» they have become a valuable asset 
In our American life. Their contribution to the culture and 
refinement of our country, as well as of the world, through 
their achievements in the fields of art, the sciences, music, and 
literature Is of inestimable value. 

The city of New Britain, Conn., is honored by the fact that 
for a great many years it had had as one of its residents Nils 
Pearson, a leader of these people and one of the founders and 
the first grand master of the Vasa Order of America. On 
October 8,1989, at the dedication of a monument erected over 
Nils Pearson in Fairview Cemetery, an address was delivered 
by Bernhard B^rafTt, of Buffalo, N. Y., present grand master of 
the Vasa Order of America, which address, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I hereby Insert in the Recoho: 

Members of the Vasa Order of America and assembled friends, 
ladles and gentlemen, it Is with deep reverence In our hearts 
that we are gathered on this solemn occasion to pay homage to 
the everlasting memory of Nils Pearson, the prindF^ founder and 
first grand master of the Vasa Order of America. Only too well do 
I realise that nothing I oould possibly say would add to the affec¬ 
tionate regard and high esteem, in which he has enshrined himself 
with all who had the privilege of knowing him or worlcing with him, 
nor with the many thousands who today enjoy the benefits of his 
stalwart, constructive and, above all, sincere leadership. Yet It is 
only appropriate that a fitting record sbotild be left to eternity 
of the vtrtxiee and achievements of a man that so nobly and 
unselfishly gave his very all In the service of his fellowman. 

Nils Pearson was bom In Sweden, the province of Bleklnge, on 
April 24. 1850. As many other young men of his day, he felt on 
Irresistible urge to travel in quest of greater opportunities, and 
this brought him to America in 1881, where he settled here in New 
Britain, Oonn. Of his early life we Icnow but little, except that 
he came here equipped with a good education and thorough train¬ 
ing In his chosen field of engineering. 

As all genuine men, so was Nils Pearson unassuming and plain. 
He cared not for pomp or ceremony, nor for ostentatious recogni¬ 
tion of his life’s accomplishment. Were he alive today, he would 
not have allowed us to single him out from among others of those 
early pioneers. Still his services to the Vasa Order stand out like 
a glittering beacon In the darlmess of the night. Truly he earned 
the name of the ’’Grand Old Man” of the Vasa Order, and as such 
he will always live In our grateful memory. 

The Vasa Order of America never had a truer exponent than Nils 
Pearson of Its adopted motto: ”Generoslty, truth, and unity.” and 
by an abundant display of all these sterling quaUtles he endeared 
himself to tis all. 'Truly he was generous, and gave freely in his 
untiring effort to serve and assist his less fortunate fellowman, 
and what makes his star shine brighter In the blue sky of our 
souls Is the fact that he did It unassumingly and without thought 
of reward. 

Those that were associated with him through his long and hon¬ 
orable life, and therefore knew him best, proclaim him as being 
scrupulously honest. To them his word was his bond. The many 
problems of those early struggles to establish our order he faced 
squarely and courageously, never choosing the easiest way out, but 
facing each issue as it came up with detennlnatlon and devotion to 
duty. Sham and hypocrisy were no part of his nature, neither was 
there ever anything artificial detected In his make-up. NUs Pear¬ 
son was true to every trust confided to him; he was ^nuine. 

It was not only new opportunities, however, that faced these 
early pioneers, but also serious problems. Most of them had sud¬ 
denly become separated, at least temporarily, from both family 
and friends, and been placed in an altogether new and strange 
environment. In case of eventual misfortune they stood alone and 
had nobody to fall back on. To aid and assist his fellowman has 
long been recognized as a legendary virtue of the Swedish people, 
and this tendency soon found an outlet among the early set¬ 
tlers to band themselves together in fraternal groups for mutual 
aid and self-protection. 

Nils Pearson was a firm believer in the age-old axiom that in 
imlty there Is strength. With this conviction firmly established in 
his mind, he soon visualized the importance of bringing these 
many small. Independent groups together In a Nation-wide associa¬ 
tion, and this theory became an established fact in 1896, when the 
Vasa Order of America was organized. 

At the outset, the purpose of the order was mainly directed to¬ 
ward aidi 22 g and assisting the Swedish immigrant in case of sick¬ 
ness ft ud distress, and to sMeguard for him an honorable funeral. 
In later irears, however, as the Swedish Immigration has more and 
more decreased, a new field of service has been entered upon, 
which Is directed toward the younger element In an attempt to 
have the characteristics and cultural inheritance of the Swedish 
pec^le kept alive and perpetuated to generations to follow. 

Today we find locals of the order working for the above-stated 
purposes In every town or hamlet In both the United States and 
Canada, where pe<^le of Swedish birth or extraction toil and 
build. Thus It can truly be said, that the UtUe seed which Nils 
Pearson planM 43 years ago, has grown tram a small sapling to 


a large and strong tree, that today spreads Its protecting branches 
all over the American Continent. 

After a long and merltorioua life, and having reached the ripe 
old age of nearly 88 years. Nils Pearson’s journey came to an 4nd 
In Caanan, Conn., where he died on February 9, 1938. The 
grand lodge of the Vasa Order of America, holding Its trlannual 
convention In Philadelphia, Pa., concurrent with the tercentenary 
celebration of the first Swedish settlement on the American con¬ 
tinent, decided by unanimous vote to erect a fitting monument 
to Its principal founder and first grand master, and the result 
of that decision stands now before you, ready to be unveiled. 

By that mandate we are here today to consecrate the grave and 
for all time enshrine the memory of Nils Pearson. He Is no 
longer a trusted member of our council, nor Is he still tolling 
with our problems. He has completed his journey through life, 
and now entered “that unknown country, from whose bourne no 
traveler returns,” But, even if he has left our midst, his name 
will leave with us an Inspiration and a benediction, giving us 
strength and courage to carry on where he left off. He lived in 
the belief, that even if we today are forced to taste occasional 
sorrow, by concerted effort It will be a happier tomorrow. Yes; 
that Is the kind of meditation that gives comfort to the human 
soul and brings out what is fine and noble within us. 

My friends, a great life like that of Nils Pearson never dies, 
because great deeds are imperishable. He who loves hla fellow 
man, who accomplishes something for human happiness rmd 
human good, who lives not to himself alone, but freely and fully 
for all mankind, lives on in the hearts and minds of their fellow 
man—^he knows not death. And so will the memory of Nils 
Pearson live as an inspiration for us to cherish and cultivate the 
structure that came out of his foresight and genius—^the Vasa 
Order of America. 


What Some Southern Editors Think of the 
President’s “Squeeze” Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the President is ever giv¬ 
ing advice, ever suggesting new experiments. Not so long 
ago he said, **Tbe South should get out of hock to the 
North.” 

Presumably he meant that the South should build its own 
factories, furnish the money for development of its own 
industries. 

To the President's statement the Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier (Democratic) in part, had this to say: 

The South can build factories. . . . Why does It not? The 
people are afraid of hlB government. ’They are afraid of him . . . 
afraid of his laws ... In terror of his new, his strange, his 
multifarious forms of taxation ... of the competition of his 
government with concerns in which they might Invest. ’They 
see Government building hoiises and renting them. Why should 
they put money Into houses and lots? They see Government de¬ 
veloping electric power. They steer away from piirchase of bonds 
and shares In private corporations selling Metric current. 

They are afraid to take a mortgage on a farm for they are not 
sure how long Government wlU permit It to be tUled. For the 
same reason they hesitate to buy lands. They cannot lend money 
at 6 percent, for Government, as a lender, underbids them. ’They 
behold Government borrowing billions and practically oompeUing 
many of the banks to lend it. . . . They Interpret him as an 
advocate of currency infiatlon. and that means debt repudiation. 

Before their eyes is the evidence every day that if they buy 
shares in any Industry, they who have sweated, sacrificed, and 
saved . . . Government may destroy its values. Yes, Mr. President, 
thousands of our people have thousands of dollars lying Idle In 
banks. There was never before such a plethora of the stuff. Our 
people, thoee who have money, am not only without faith in 
Government, but are rapidly coming to believe that Government 
is their enemy, and that they prefer to have their properties in 
hock to the North than under the club your Government swings 
over them. 

Tbie above does not come from a partisan Republican, nor 
from a so-called Northern Conservative Democrat; it comes 
from the South, and if the South can shake off its blind 
adherence to a party label, the New Deal reign of business 
oppression will be ended and there will be no third term: 
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Address of the Postmaster General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MILLARD F. CALDWELL 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I include the following address 
of Hon.. James A. Parley, Postmaster General of the United 
States, at the dedication of the new Federal building, Pensa¬ 
cola. Fla., on Tuesday, January 23, 1940: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to Join with Senator Charles 
O. Andrews, Representative Muxard P. Caldwell, and other Federal, 
State, and local officials in dedicating this Federal building to the 
needs of Pensacola. 

The best measure of a community’s growth and progress is the 
history of Its postal receipts, and, Judged by that standard, Pensa¬ 
cola has every reason to feel proud of Its record down through the 
years. 

Although Florida was ceded to the United States in 1819, the first 
record of a United States post office here was in 1822. There are no 
figures available on the receipts for that year. But 5 years later, 
in 1827, the net receipts totaled $1,123.44. Pensacola had hardly 
begun to grow. 

The intervening years, however, have been marhed by the steady 
march forward of 3 rour city, and lost year the postal revenues 
reached the substantial sum of $182,200.30. It was this increase 
in revenue which Justified the erection of this excellent building, 
which houses not only the post office but other agencies of the 
Government, as well. 

The gain in Income is only one of the many remarkable changes 
which has taken place since the early day when Pensacola first 
became a link in Uncle Sam’s far-fiung postal system. 'The delivery 
of a letter was something more than a routine governmental 
transaction in the far-off period of the 1820’s. There were no 
trains, no airplanes, and no motor cars to rush delivery of the malls 
from one end of the country to the other. 

When the office was first established, there was only one mall 
route reaching Pensacola from the outside world, and this route 
involved a long and tedious Journey by stagecoach and horseback 
for the letter carriers of that day. By 1830 there were three routes 
coming here, but the method of transportation was essentially the 
same. A letter from a sister State up north took several weeks In 
transit. 

The high-speed service now in operation presents a picturesque 
contrast to those early days. In one swift flight letters are borne 
across the continent In one night by means of the air mail 
service. For the regular mall service, the Department at Wash¬ 
ington employs every device of rapid transit which the ingenuity 
of man has been able to develop. Some of the methods em¬ 
ployed include special high-speed mail trains, motor trucks, and 
underground tube service in the larger cities. 

This advance In the methods of communication hoe helped to 
bring the people of Pensacola closer to every spot on the civilized 
world. The businessman, corresponding with a customer in a 
far-off State, is not compelled to wait weeks and months for an 
answer to his query. The individual, who has a friend or rela¬ 
tive on the Pacific coast, or even in a foreign coimtry, may 
write a letter with the assurance that a reply may be expected in 
a reasonable time. 

The size of this gathering here today indicates that the citizens 
of Pensacola are proud of the building that has been erected 
here. Those present may observe Its attractive appearance. It 
is of contemporary design with limestone and stucco walls, lime¬ 
stone trim, and wood, and double-himg windows. The building 
is three stories high and has ample accommodations for the post 
office, the Federal court, the United States marshal’s office, and 
other governmental agencies. It will be adequate to meet the 
needs of this city and the surrounding territory for some years 
to come. 

The construction of a Federal building at Pensacola is part of 
a policy and a program adopted by the administration in power 
at Washington to meet a pressing national need. The economic 
depression which overtook the United States nearly a decade ago 
resulted in the loss of employment for millions of worthy citi¬ 
zens who had no other means of subsistence but their dally toll. 

In 1936, Congress moved to meet this emergency In part by 
enacting the Emergency Construction Program Act. The purpose 
of the act was to utilize the credit of the Government in pro¬ 
viding work for the unemployed on useful and worth-while public 
projects. The administration proceeded in the belief that to use 
Government funds In this manner was not only soimd public 


policy but good business as well. In the past, the erection of a 
public building in a growing community has proved itself to be 
a wise investment and there Is reason to believe that the build¬ 
ings constructed under the present program will also Justify 
themselves from the economic standpoint. 

I am pleased to report that in the great task of economic re¬ 
habilitation and readjustment, the administration has had the 
constant support of the two Senators from your State, Senators 
Pepper and AimREws, and also of the Florida members in the 
House of Representatives. The loyalty of the Florida delegation 
has been a potent factor in the success of the administration's 
program. 

It has been charged that the money spent on public works has 
been wasted. That is a gross misstatement of the facts. In a 
program of such magnitude there may have been some miscalcula¬ 
tion and occasional waste, but for the most part, the money spent 
was translated Into property that today Is worth all the dollars 
Invested in it. 

The Government has constructed or repaired about 200,000 miles 
of public highways, built more than 7,000 miles of storm and 
sanitary sewerage, erected 32.000 bridges, and put up a vast num¬ 
ber of up-to-date public buildings. Large areas of grassland in 
the farm belt have been reforested—a form of soil conservation 
that should be of great help In preventing the type of dust storms 
which plagued the country a few years ago. 

There is not time here to review all the worth-while things 
which the country has secured for the money invested. It Is suf¬ 
ficient to note that the physical plant of America Is In better shape 
today than it ever was before because the Government had the 
foresight to employ the Nation’s Idle manpower during a period 
of economic stagnation. 

While the Roosevelt administration has been sharply criticized 
for its policies, a study of the various measures written into law 
will convince any fair-minded person that the sole purpose behind 
them was to protect and preserve the economic security of the great 
mass of American citizens. If conditions were ideal, of course, it 
would be better to get along without such legislation. But the 
fact remains that to refuse Federal aid for the farmers, the working¬ 
men, and the needy unemployed under the kind of conditions 
which have prevailed, would be nothing short of a reckless gamble 
with the Nation’s future. 

Individuals may differ about the merits of the administration’s 
agricultural program, yet every person who has explored the sub¬ 
ject is ready to admit that some form of Federal aid Is absolutely 
necessary. 

A good example of the kind of legislation sponsored by the 
administration is the Social Security Act—the most humane piece 
of legislation ever written into the statutes of the United States. 
Payments under the act are beginning this year. When it is in full 
operation the Social Security System will help to stabilize the 
entire economic structure, besides providing assistance for a most 
worthy class of citizens. 

It may be objected that the United States got along fairly well 
for a century and a half without the Government setting up this 
form of social Insurance for the old folks. That Is correct, but 
conditions are radically different from what they were in former 
times. 

There was a time when the United States was largely a nation of 
farmers; and when old age came to the tiller of the soil he could 
sit before the fire in his own homestead and let the children 
carry on. But with the development of an Industrial civilization 
all that has changed. 

Many millions of men now toll for wages in factories and shops; 
and with the speeding-up process the man of 40 is haunted by the 
fear that he may be thrown out of his Job for a younger man. It 
is easy enough to say that the average man on average wages 
should save enough to live In Idleness in old age, but you and I 
know it simply is not so. 

And so millions of men, worried about the future, have lived in 
constant fear, And this fear makes for a resentment against the 
entire social system, the kind of resentment which so often in the 
past has helped fan the fires of social revolution. 

Under the new Social Security system, the worker will have the 
satisfying knowledge that provision has been made to take care 
of him when he is no longer strong enough or swift enough 
to carry on. 

The banking structure In any country should be a major con¬ 
cern of government. The savings of the people should be given 
every safeguard to make sure that they are not lost or wasted by 
those who operate the banka. Yet, before the present administra¬ 
tion came into power, it is an unpleasant fact that more than 
10,000 banks had failed over a period of years, resulting in enor¬ 
mous losses for the most thrifty citizens In the communities 
where the banks were located. 

The Roosevelt administration moved swiftly to correct that con¬ 
dition. Today every bank deposit up to a maximum of $5,000 
is Insured and the number of failures has been reduced to a 
fraction of what they formerly were. This is another example 
of a wise government taking necessary precautions to protect 
the interests of its citizens. 

One of the major causes of the economic collapse of a few 
years back was the wholesale Issuance of securities that were 
either worthless or worth only a small part of the value they 
were supposed to represent. Many thousands of honest investors 
were the victims of this vicious system. Since then the Securl- 
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ties azul Excbangt OommMon ham been created to exerdse super¬ 
vision over the issuance of stock certificates. The former whole¬ 
sale swindling of Investors has been st(m^^ 

It would be possible to continue IndwUtely the list of worth¬ 
while measures which have been enacted for the sola purpoee 
of promoting the general welfare. These laws were not put 
there to promote the wen-helng of any favored class or group. 
They were designed to aid the great mass of average American 
citizens who have every right to the full protection of their 
Government. 

The country has been rocked and shaken during the past few 
years by explosive controversies over the merits or demerits of 
legislation enacted by Congress to deal with domestic problems. 
Ihere have been heated ezctianges and many exaggerated state¬ 
ments have been made by partisans on both sides. This Is the 
acomted American way and X doubt If any sertous-mlnded people 
would have it otherwise. 

But when all the record Is in. I think that the great majority 
of the people, regardless of party, approve at the outstanding 
measures taken by the administration to promote the general 
weU-belng. It was a period that called for strong leadership and 
the public was fortunate to have a man in the White House who 
measured up to the test in every way. 

No matter what our viewpoint on domestic issues, the need for 
national unity In the face at turbulent world conditions was never 
greater than it is today. It is the fervent wish of us all that the 
United States may continue to go forward along the pathway of 
peace and progress. 

In his message to Congress on the state of the Union, President 
Boosevelt voiced the need for a united people In compelling 
language when he said: 

**These words *natlonal unity* must not be allowed to become 
merely a high-sounding phrase, a vague generality, a pious hope, 
to which everyone can give lip service. They must be made to 
have real meaning in terms of the daily thoughts and acts of 
every man, woman and child in our land during the coming year 
and the years that lie ahead. 

**For national unity is. In a very real and deep sense, the funda¬ 
mental safeguard of all democracy.'* 

Under the wise leadership of President Boosevelt, this Nation 
has made substantial progress in finding a solution for the same 
kind of economic and social problems Which have brought about 
such fateful consequences In other lands. The solution has been 
found within the framework of traditional American principles 
and Institutions. 

The lesson for the United States Is to continue along the course 
already charted. The ideal of national unity and national pros¬ 
perity can be achieved in no other way. 


Emancipation Day—A Verse for the President’s 
Birthday 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


POEM BY OBOBGB SANFORD HOLMES 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, In praise of the 
humanitarian purpose—the treatment of victims of polio¬ 
myelitis. or Infantile paralysls^to which are devoted the 
proceeds from the dinners, balls, and other entertainments 
held on January 30 in celebration of President Roosevelt's 
birthday. Mr. George Sanford Holmes, of Denver, Colo., wrote 
the following poem: 

ZIftAKCXFaTXOK XkAT —A VXXSX fXXI THE FXXSIDENT'S BStTRDAT 

(By George Sanford Holmes) 

Somewhere today a child strapped to a bed. 

Or manacled In steel, with shining face 

Will smile at thought of you and know the brace 

That harnesses him to patience will be shed. 

Somewhere a mother, when your name Is said, 

WUl breathe a prayer and wish you health and grace, 

The while she sees a loved one romp and race 
And dance on limbs restored as from the dead. 

A new emancipation day is this, 

For shackled ^soners of paralysis; 

With purse and power a mighty land responds, 

To ransom captives from their lingering bonds* 

Its gold and genius pledged to your decree 
That youth ezulaved to **polio** go free. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements Raising Hstoc With 
West Coast Lumber Export Trade 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have often called to the 
attention of the House the Importance of the forest Industry 
to the people of my section of the country—^the great North¬ 
west—and to the serious plight in which that Industry now 
finds Itself. Since 1934 there has been a loss in excess of a 
billion feet of forestry products annually in offshore trade. 
This has affected, directly or indirectly, every family In the 
Pacific Northwest. It has meant the loss of thousands of 
Jobs in this Industry as well as unsettling employment in many 
other operations directly connected with this undertaking. 
The loss of a billion feet of lumber from our trade means the 
loss of 2,000,000 days of work every year, aggregating 
$12,000,000 in wages. 

Export trade In this industry, which formerly employed 
12,000 sawmill and logging-camp workers, now employs some 
4,000, resulting in a loss of 8,000 Jobs for these workers. 

Half of the territory of Oregon and Washington is forest 
land, and more than half of the industrial pay rolls in the two 
States comes from this one industry. This territory alone has 
the largest supply of exportable Douglas fir of any section in 
the United States. The Federal Government, forestry depart¬ 
ments of Oregon and Washington, and private owners of for¬ 
est areas are cooperating to the fullest extent in an endeavor 
to preserve this great industry and to preserve its continuity 
by selected cropping, reforestation, and other safeguards to 
insure a continuous crop. 

Markets for our forest products have been lost or curtailed 
by our own operations under the reciprocal-trade agreements, 
foreign discriminatory or preferential tariffs, barter systems, 
(luotas, limiting the volume of imports, exchange controls, 
managed currency, subsidized shipping, and other methods 
designed to place our own export trade at a disadvantage. In 
cooperation with others in the House and Senate I have intro¬ 
duced H. R. 7463, designed to give some relief by placing the 
power in the Maritime Commission to give lumber and manu¬ 
factured timber products the export shipping services con¬ 
templated in legislation previous^ enacted by the Congress. 
This legislation is designed to make American lumber and 
manufactured timber products competitive in the major mar¬ 
kets of the world insofar as it is affected by transportation. 
It is hoped that this legislation, with such amendments as may 
be deemed necessary, will be enacted at this session of the 
Congress, in order to afford some relief to this great industry. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks I ask leave to in¬ 
clude an address recently delivered by Mr. W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa¬ 
tion, dealing with foreign trade in west coast lumber. Mr. 
Greeley is an outstanding authority on this industry, and 
this address is most Informative and thought-provoking. 

It is important to note that Mr. Greeley in his statement 
calls attention to the fact that four-fifths of the offshore 
lumber business of the west coast has been lost in the last 10 
years and that the reciprocal-trade agreements have not 
only failed to restore our lost trade overseas but they have 
left lumber in a worse condition than It was before this 
policy was launched. He also states that protection of our 
domestic markets In the United States should be the first 
concern of the west coast lumber industry. Unfortunately, 
the recixxrocal-trade agreements thus far negotiated have not 
only failed to protect thi$ American market for American 
products but they have lowered the bars not only to in¬ 
creased Canadian importatlims of lumber products but have 
also* through the most-favored-nation clause* oj^ned our 
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markets to the other lumber-producing countries of the Old 
World. 

Mr. Greeley’s address is as follows; 

The Experieiyci of Wbst Coast Lumbeb in Fobxzcn Trade—^Wkerb 
Do OuB Interests Lie? 

This is a plain, unvarnished talk. Passing by the glowing gen¬ 
eralities usual In discussions of foreign trade, what are the cold 
facts In the situation of west-coast lumber? 

THE WEST COAST HAS LOST MOST OF FTS EXPORT TRADE 

The first cold fact is that our Industry has lost four-dftha of 
the offshore business which we had 10 years ago. In roimd num¬ 
bers we have lost a billion board feet In our yearly export volume. 
Roughly, $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 less business each year; and 
eight or nine thousand less Jobs In our sawmills and logging 
camps. Prom an Industry exporting 16 or 18 percent of our pro¬ 
duction, we have become an Indust^ exporting 6 or 6 percent. 

The whole American lumber Industry has lost two-thirds of Its 
overseas lumber market. All American lumber exports have 
dropped from 3,000,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 feet a year. Prior to 
1930, American sawmills led the world In International lumber 
commerce. Now we have dropped to fifth place. We are surpassed 
by Sweden, Finland, Canada, and Russia. And Poland was about 
to crowd the United States into a still lower notch before the war 
broke. 

Of aU American species of lumber, Douglas fir has suffered most 
heavily In export trade. The American hardwoods have lost 46 
percent of their former volume, southern pine has lost 63 percent; 
XX)ugla8 Hr has lost 79 percent. 

RIXTPROCAL AGREEMENTS HAVE NOT RESTORED FOREIGN LUMBER MARKETS 

The second cold fact In the west-coast situation Is that the 
reciprocal-trade agreements have not only failed to restore our lost 
trade overseas, they have left lumber in worse case than before 
this policy was launched. In 1933, 1934, and 1935, west-coast 
liunber on the one hand and British Columbia lumber on the 
other had reached a fairly stable division of markets. The United 
States was well protected for the American Industry by the tariff 
and excise tax. The British Empire was well protected for the 
Canadian Industry by preferential tariffs. The net effect of the 
trade agreements with Canada and the United Kingdom has been 
to tear down the protective wall around the United States, not 
only for the benefit of Canada but of every other lumber-export¬ 
ing country In the world, while leaving the protective wall around 
the British Empire practically Intact. It la probably true that 
our high-priced clear and shop items have moved to Great Britain 
a little more freely under the very limited concession from the 
preferential lumber duty contained In the trade agreement with 
the United Eangdom of 1938. But our status as a supplier of the 
United Kingdom remains substantially imchanged. We get only 
the business, either In volume or In grade, that the mills in 
western Canada cannot supply. 

That Is where we stand with the entire British Empire. 

For example, while the United States pays South Africa a tre¬ 
mendous bonus for her gold that country's discriminatory tariff 
against American lumber Is still In full effect. 

On the other hand, Imports of Canadian fir and hemlock Into the 
United States have Increased about fivefold. Under the old divi¬ 
sion of markets we sold, annually, In the British Empire about dou¬ 
ble the volume of lumber that British Columbia sold In the 
United States. The reshuffle has enabled British Columbia to sell 
in the United States, prior to the emergency war purchases of 
England, three times the volume of our lumber moving to the 
entire British Empire. In the plain terms of business accounting, a 
former trade balance of 2 to 1 In favor of the American Industry has 
been converted to a trade balance of 3 to 1 in favor of the Canadian 
Industry. 

While there have been slight changes favorable to lumber in 
ether trade agreements, nowhere In all 20 of them has any real 
market been opened that would compensate for the domestic busi¬ 
ness we have tiuned over to Canada. The record of diminished 
west-coast exports speaks for Itself. The role of the west-coast 
lumber industry In the foreign-trade program of the Government 
appears to be that of the sacrificial lamb, offered on the altar of 
Canadian appeasement. It la not surprising that the proposed re¬ 
newal of the Foreign Trade Agreements Act brings no resounding 
cheers among west-coast lumbermen. 

THE HANDICAP OF HIGH LABOR COSTS—^IN FOREIGN TRADE 

There are more cold facts that we should face. And one of the 
coldest is that the high cost of labor in the manufacture of west- 
coast lumber Is probably our greatest handicap in competing for 
world trade. Let us analyze our situation fairly, and not try to 
make the reciprocal-trade policy a scapegoat for all our troubles. 
In round flgfures, the lumber Industry of western Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington pays an average wage 20 cents per hour higher than that 
of British Columbia, and must carry a higher overhead cost of 40 
or 60 cents per thousand feet because of the shorter work week 
Imposed by Federal law and labor relations. The unemplo 3 nnent 
and social-security benefits accorded employees by American law 
cost this industry another 40 cents per thousand feet. The labor 
cost of production in the Pacific Northwest is from $3.60 to $4 
per thousand feet higher than In our competitor industry on the 
north. 

X do not assume that this tells the whole story of comparative 
production costs In Canada and the United States. But It is self- 


evident that the pinnacle of high labor cost on which the west- 
coast lumber industry finds itself, operates with special disad¬ 
vantage in competing with Canada for world markets. Especially 
is this true when, as In the case of British Columbia, our rival 
maintains an aggressive foreign-trade policy, designed to keep its 
lumber competitive In the markets of the world—a policy ex¬ 
pressed in dealing with labor, in port and stevedoring charges, in 
export shipping subsidies designed to aid lumber in most of the 
trade routes of the world. All of which is best expressed by the 
difficulty of the west-coast Industry In holding its place in open 
markets where there are no discriminatory tariffs, like those of 
China and Japan. 

PROTECTION OF DOMESTIC MARKETS SHOULD BE OUR FIRST CONCERN 

From our experience in these competitive relations, it seems 
clear that protection of our domestic markets In the United States 
should be the first concern of the west coast lumber industry. 
Those are the marching orders of this association, from our com¬ 
mittee on governmental relations. A test came in connection with 
the Canadian trade agreement of lEist year. It promised a further, 
though far from adequate, reduction In the preferential lumber 
tariff of Great Britain—^when and if the American excise tax is 
wholly abolished. This was obviously an Invitation from the State 
Department to go along in its quest for export markets, at a 
sacrifice of domestic trade. We said that, notwithstanding our 
desire for greater outlets overseas, protection of the American 
lumber market must come first, that the excise tax on lumber 
imports should be renewed. That was done, and It should remain 
the cornerstone of west-coast policy. 

As part of the same necessary protection of the home market 
for the industry and labor of the United States, whatever may be 
done in renewing the Foreign Trade Agreements Act, there are 
some things that should not be done. 

The trading powers of the Department of State should be limited 
to the adjustment of duties. They should not be permitted to 
Invade the internal labor and recovery policies of the United 
States, as was done when the last Canadian trade agreement wiped 
out the requirement that imported lumber be marked to show 
its country of origin. 

In the second place, reciprocal trading should not be permitted 
to destroy the well-established principle In American tariffs—of 
equalizing foreign with domestic costs of production. The present 
Foreign Trade Agreements Act suspends section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 as to any article covered In a reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ment. As to such articles, the President; the Tariff Commission, 
and congress are powerless to make any tariff adjustments to 
protect American wages or other production costs against the 
lower costs of imported goods. And nearly every trade agreement 
has bound certain commodities on the free list and thereby taken 
from Congress the power to establish any duties on such com¬ 
modities, Thus, in the trade agreement with Sweden wood pulp 
Is bound on the free list. As long as that agreement stands the 
United States has tied Its own hands from providing any pro¬ 
tection for Its own wood-pulp Industry. If the Foreign Trade 
Agreements Act is renewed it should at least reinstate section 336 
and thereby restore to the Tariff Commission Its function of 
adjusting duties within the limits prescribed by law, in order 
to equalize foreign with domestic costs of production. 

In the third place, the trading powers conferred upon the State 
Department should not bind the Government of the United States 
against the adoption of antidumping duties necessary to offset 
the depreciation In foreign currencies. It is true that every trade 
agreement contains an article which permits either party to offer 
amendments In the event of wide variation In exchange. But 
the State Department Is evidently unwilling to invoke this reserva¬ 
tion unless serious Injury Is demonstrated by some American in¬ 
dustry. And then relief would be subject to the long delay of 
negotiating all of the questions that have arisen on either side 
under a particular agreement. 

For more than 4 months Canadian dollars have had an official, 
established discount of 10 percent or more In American dollars. 
This new factor In competition Is affecting the importation of 
Canadian lumber and shingles. There have been periodic attacks 
upon the American wood-pulp Industry by the depreciated currencies 
of northern Europe. In 1932 discount rates in north Europe ex¬ 
change, of from 26 to 30 percent, dealt a body blow to the wood- 
pulp industry of the Pacific Northwest; and In 1939, before the 
outbreak of war In Europe, a similar situation had our Northwest 
pulp mills woiking at half capacity and millions of feet of hemlock 
logs left in the woods. 

We can readily visualize the economic warfare that will follow .the 
end of the present conflict In Europe. Every country involved, and 
the suffering neutrals as well, will seek to recover their lost trade, 
to reemploy their men In Industry, to speed up economic recovery. 
We will go through a long period of unstable currencies and of 
**managed" inflations to stimulate the Industries of particular coun¬ 
tries. It would seem essential that the United States retain the 
right to deal with these threats against our home Industry and 
empl 03 niient by some clean-cut. generalized form of antidumping 
duty to take up the slack in foreign exchange, and that our country 
should not be compelled to deal with these trade crises through the 
slow process of renegotiating a score or more separate foreign trade 
agreements. 

This Is all to say that. If the reciprocal-trade policy Is continued, 
It shoidd be brought Into harmony with the labor policy of the 
United States; with our monetary policy and gold-purchasing pro¬ 
gram; and also with the essential needs of our home industries for 
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ttotection 0uilil0xi dlnruptlozM aikI chAi^gos In Aconomle ooncU* 
tiom abroad. On tbe one binidr the United States has set out on 
the most edtanoed program in the entire world for protecting its 
labor—In wages, working hours, compensation when unemployed, 
and pensions in old age. But another division of the Gkwemment, 
in Its pursuit of international commerce, destroys the safeguards 
and aspirations for American labor. It would certainly seem that 
now is the time to unify these two Federal policies on some common 
ground. 

There Is one other thing which I believe should not be done if 
the Foreign Trade Agrssnients Act is renewed. It should not re¬ 
main a **star chamber*' affair. American industries are entitled to 
know what is proposed in a trade agreement before the Government 
is irrevocably committed to it; entitled to an opportunity to point 
out how a pact wUl work, so that errors may be corrected before the 
deal is ratified. This would be accomplished by a requirement for 
Senate ratification. At the very least, a proposed trade agreement 
should be published and cooled off for 60 days prior to its final 
acceptance by the Government. This would enable affected indus¬ 
tries or labor groups to point out its precise effects and thereby 
better enable the Btate Department to review its own work whUe 
there is still opportunity for change. 

SHOULD TRX roasiazr tbads aosssmcnts act be renewed at all? 

At about this point many of you are saying, “Then, why not ditch 
the whole works?" 

Perhaps the only practical answer is to let the Foreign Trade 
Agreements Act die and be buried, without benefit of clergy. 
But before throwing our clods of earth upon Its coffin. I suggest 
we stop, look, and listen. 

I don't need to tell the men in this room how seriously the 
west-coast lumber industry needs the large trading area and 
range in lumber orders that can be obtained only when a sub¬ 
stantial foreign market supplements our domestic market. Or 
how much bettor balanced and more economical la the utiliza¬ 
tion of our timber when orders for eiq)ort cutting are plentiful. 
One of the serious losses in recent years has been the wastage 
of raw material, the greater cost of production, and the glutting 
of the domestic market with low-grade 1-inch and 2-lnch items, 
because of the dearth of export business. 

Nor do I need to emphasize how heavily the loss of export 
markets has fallen upon a number of west-coast tidewater com¬ 
munities and their labor. Nor how the economy of the whole 
Pacific Northwest has suffered from the "missing ships and 
missing men" that were formerly engaged in offshore trade. 
Within the past 6 years 41 substantial mills have dropped out 
of the west-coast lumber industry. Upward of 2.500 Jobs have 
gone with them. The great majority of these mills were in tide¬ 
water communities; and had been maintained substantially by 
offshore trade. 

The practical question is. Adhering to what we regard as 
necessary protection of our domestic markets, can we then re¬ 
cover the greatest volume In business overseas by killing the 
reciprocal-trade policy, or by continuing it In modified form? 

Here I suggest a lew more practical facts to consider: 

First. If Congress declines to renew the Foreign Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act, no new agreements can be negotiated; but the Ca¬ 
nadian agreement is an international obligation and will pre¬ 
sumably run for the full 3-year term frrnn its date of ratification. 
That means for 2 years more—^unless Congress should intervene 
with compulsory adjustment or cancelation. 

Second. Lumber has already taken the worst punishment that 
can be administered under the law. Our duties have been cut to 
the maximum extent allowable, and the benefits of that cut have 
been extended to every country In the world that ships lumber to 
the United States. We have put our share into the contribution 
plate for International commerce and peace, Possibly from now on 
we may get some returns. 

Third. A number of trade agreements remain to be negotiated, 
including Argentina and other Latin American countries, Australia, 
and South Africa. Some of these will doubtless materialize and 
some will not. But it is not inconceivable that a continuation 
of the reciprocal-trade program may reopen important offshore out¬ 
lets to the west coast lumber industry, and I believe I am justified 
In saying that the State Department recognizes our emergency in 
lumber exports and will keep lumber In the forefront of negotiations 
where there is opportunity for additional foreign markets. 

Lastly; and this, In my Judgment, is the most Important fact on 
our foreign-trade horizon. We are in a world of numerous and 
complex trade barriers and we will see a fresh recurrence of them 
In the struggle for recovery following the present war. Even now, 
all around us, there are discriminatory tariffs favoring the products 
of one country over another; bilateral agreements or barter deals 
between two countries from which the rest of the world is shut out; 
managed currencies, designed to give the products of one country 
a competitive advantage In the markets of another; export or ship¬ 
ping subsidies, design^ to reduce the cost of getting the products 
of one country into foreign markets; exchange controls, which limit 
the purchases of foreign goods by citizens of the countries con¬ 
cerned; and so on, and so on. 

These are the conditions that the west-coast lumber industry 
must meet and overcome if we are going to trade abroad. They 
are not conditions that we can overcome ourselves. They are be¬ 
yond the possibilities of trade promotion; most of them are beyond 
the posslbllltlee of price cutting. Very largely, these barriers to 
trade can be broken dowh only by our Government. And to do 
that, our Govenunent must be armed with trading powers. Xt 


must be able to bargain acrom the table. do this fior my 

industry, and Ill do that for your industry." I cannot plolune 
important headway being made in removing the barrlere against 
ou^ lumber overseas, except through the principle of redprooiil 

Nor can I picture the west-coast lumber industry as content tb 
quit the expe^ field or wait, like Elijah, for the ravens to bring an 
occasioned order. We need export markets. We should be aggres¬ 
sive In going after them. I believe we will gain more overseas 
trade in the long run If the reciprocal approach to this maze In 
the commercial relations of the world is retained. 

But its retention should carry real safeguards. While reciprocal 
trading Is probably the best key to the closed doors of offshore 
markeU, its use should not permit one Industry, however limited 
its political infiiience, to be "sold down the river" for the advan¬ 
tage of more powerful Industries. And certainly foreign trade 
pacts should not be permitted to reduce the employment or lower 
the working standards of American labor. 

While I believe lumber should support the reciprocal principle, 
we Justly demand a far better application of it than we have had 
thus far. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PIUS L. SCHWERT 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1940 

Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from the 
great State of New Jersey, Martin J. Kennedy, has offered 
a measure requesting that all negotiations for a St. Law¬ 
rence seaway pact be suspended until a very thorough study 
and survey of the subject can be made. When original ne¬ 
gotiations began the subject was considered to be solely In 
the nature of a treaty, and It would therefore be a subject 
only for Senate consideration; and it would require a two- 
thirds vote of that body. We learn from recent statements 
that authorization for this deep-waterway canal may take 
the form of an agreement between United States and Can¬ 
ada under a resolution which would require only a majority 
vote of both Houses. 

It therefore behooves every one of us, Mr. Speaker, to 
carefully study and weigh the many interesting and expen¬ 
sive problems presented to the United States, to the l^ate 
of New York, to my own congressional district, and to 
every taxpayer by this proposed St. Lawrence seaway which 
has been under discussion by conferees of the United States 
and Canada for some time. If the problems are considered 
in a nonpartisan manner by any of the above groups to 
which it might be presented, the final decision of these con¬ 
siderations would favor the Immediate adoption of the pre¬ 
viously mentioned Kennedy measure; and the Anal decision, 
following the Investigation mentioned in this measure, 
would, I believe, be against approval of the project—at least 
at this particular time. I therefore hope my colleagues will 
bring the Kennedy bill before the House for adoption, so 
that proper investigation and hearings can be held on this 
most important subject. Do not accept it as a minor piece 
of legislation, overshadowed by appropriation and war ques¬ 
tions—it is important now, and It will alwairs be an impor¬ 
tant question. 

While respectfully requesting approval of the Kennedy biH, 
may I take this opportunity of setting forth reasons why, 
in my humble opinion, the Bt. Lawrence seaway should not 
be approved at this time. It Is my belief that completion of 
this seaway pact would strike a disastrous blow at estab¬ 
lished United States business, to say nothing of the addi¬ 
tional burden placed upon the taxpayer to build and main¬ 
tain it. 

Let us analyze a few of the questions already presentable 
for our consideration; Is such a seaway project ccmimer- 
clally and economically sound? Commercially we must ad¬ 
mit that at present t^re is no lack of adequate, low-cost 
transportation in the territory the completed seaway would 
serve. Economically we must also admit that at this very 
time we, as a Nation, have reached the ceiling of our debt 
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limitation. We» in tills Congress, are endeavoring to reduce 
Federal expenditures, vdille improving our various arms of 
defense, and we have been eliminating items much smaller 
than this seaway project in our effort to accomplish this 
result. The whole expenditure would be made on borrowed 
money, and we have borrowed close to the limit. Under 
present financial conditions It is therefore unsound econom- 
IcEJly to begin a new unnecessary project at this particular 
time. 

The cost figures now being studied by the conferees are 
not new figures—statements made bringing out the fact that 
some of the cost figures are 10 years old. Therefore, other 
details of this seaway are being Ironed out by the conferees 
before they have the present cost of the completed power 
and waterway development before them. Is this method 
of procedure good business, or is it economically the way to 
approach this question? As an example of Increased costs 
we might refer to the increased cost of battleships as shown 
during recent hearings. Would we not find similar increases 
in the cost of,this seaway—especially over a period of 10 
years? 

Prom a commercial viewpoint again: We read statements 
that this seaway will result in a saving of 10 cents to 12 
cents per bushel on wheat exportation. These figures are 
ambiguous, because the entire cost per bushel of shipments 
to New York amounts to approximately 6 cents. Thus the 
maximum saving that could be brought about would be be¬ 
tween 1 and 2 cents. As a matter of fact, recent figures 
tend to prove that our wheat-growing center is not in Minne¬ 
sota or Wisconsin, as mentioned so often, but it is in Kansas. 
I believe that the gentleman from Kansas IMr. Hope] will 
agree with this statement. 

Now, as to the question of tax burden, would we receive 
corresponding benefits from the increase in taxes caused by 
this seaway project? Here we must refer to the last figures 
available, and these are becoming ancient history. These 
figures give the over-all cost at about $543,000,000, with New 
York State paying $90,000,000, the United States Government 
paying $125,000,000, and the balance of $328,000,000 to be 
paid by Canada. The cost does not seem large when com¬ 
pared with many other congressional figures, but it does seem 
large when you compare it with the reductions the present 
Congress is endeavoring to make in our governmental ex¬ 
penditures. But there are other questions presented by these 
figures which make it unwise to hurriedly approve this un¬ 
necessary project at this time. We find that the Dominion 
is to receive credit for construction already undertaken by 
it and that this would materially decrease Canada’s por¬ 
tion and Increase the United States and individual State 
payments. It also appears that Canada will receive credit 
for such expenditures as the Welland Canal. This canal is 
wholly in the province of Ontario, controlled entirely by 
Canada, and, while it does help New York harbors on Lake 
Ontario, it was primarily built to help the Canadian cities. 
Should we be retroactive in this project and allow United 
States to pay for this canal wholly within and entirely con¬ 
trolled by Canada and which was built many years ago? 
Payment now (same as credit allowed Canada) would not 
give us any new or additional benefit from our tax dollar. 

liCt us look at the situation from the angle of States re¬ 
moved from the area of the St. Lawrence seaway; for ex¬ 
ample, let us consider it from the viewpoint of the taxpayer 
residing in the State of our majority leader, Mr. Rayburn. 
This State of Texas pays 3.2 percent of the Federal tax bill, 
and with the Canadian credits now being considered—^whlch 
will boost New York: State’s share to approximately $130,- 
000,000—the taxpayers in the great State of Texas will be 
paying $18,000,000 as their share of this seaway project. 
None of these taxpayers would receive any benefit from that 
portion of their tax dollar used for this $16,000,000 expendi¬ 
ture. Yes; we grant that one section of the country should 
help another section of the country in necessary and bene¬ 
ficial expenditures. At present this project seems to fall in 
neither of these categories. What applies to Texas taxpayers 
applies to taxpayers of other States of the Union. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the proposed waterway 
would be ineffective about 43 percent of the year. This is 


because of weather conditions in the various waters affected 
by the waterway. Winters, such as we now seem to be hav¬ 
ing, would Increase this percentage of ineffectiveness. Are 
we getting corresponding benefits when we make this un¬ 
necessary expenditure for a project to be ineffective 43 
percent of the time? 

At this point we might pause and ask, Are we considering 
this waterway as a means of transportation, or are we in 
reality using that phase as a subterfuge to bring about a 
power project that would eventually make the T. V. A. look 
small? Originally Canada was against the waterway. Since 
the outbreak of the present war she has become more con¬ 
scious of her need of hydroelectric power. As a matter of 
fact, prior to the passage of the neutrality bill, industries at 
Buffalo and along the Niagara frontier were receiving entic¬ 
ing inducements to locate in Canada—more hydroelectric 
power for Canada will cause greater inducements to be 
made—thus we are practically helping Canada to induce 
our industries to locate in Canada if we build this waterway 
to furnish them hydroelectric power. As to power being 
cheaper—is power cheaper near Niagara Palls than It is in 
other portions of the State? As a matter of fact, hydro¬ 
electric plants are continually facing increasing competition 
from improved, high-pressure, high-temperature boiler and 
engine, and from the Diesel engine. 

There has been a power authority in New York State for 
the last 8 years, and it has had about $600,000 of the tax¬ 
payers’ money; but about all the State has received in re¬ 
turn is a set of plans for a St. Lawrence power develop¬ 
ment—rather an expensive set of plans for our New York tax¬ 
payers. Possibly the present treaty conferees are thinking 
of these plans more than of the transportation on the pro¬ 
posed waterway. Is it possible to provide power which will 
result in serious transportation difficulties? Such action 
would not mean increased benefits from our tax dollar. 

Let us now turn to the transportation question. Would 
the St. Lawrence waterway divert traffic from American 
transportation systems, including motortrucks, steamship 
lines, and railroads? The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Donbero] recently stated that in 1938 21 percent of the 
United States commerce moved on the Great Lakes. That 
is Indeed a large percentage, and practically all of it moved 
in United States vessels. The completion of the waterway 
through the St. Lawrence would cause this traffic to be 
diverted from these United States ships. We hear the plan 
referred to as a seaway plan, which would cause one to be¬ 
lieve that the cities on the Great Lakes would become prac¬ 
tical ocean ports. This is a fallacy insofar as the larger ships 
are concerned. The proposed channel, with a depth of 27 
feet, would close the seaway to about 95 percent of the 
United States merchant marine, and to all foreign liners. 
Only small foreign tramp steamers could use Great Lakes 
ports as seaports. Competition with cheaply operated foreign 
steamers of this type would drive both Canadian and Ameri¬ 
can-owned ships to a minimum of operation and possibly 
cause them to cease operations entirely. This would be more 
than a diversion of traffic from our own steamship lines. 

How about the diversion of traffic from motortrucks and 
railroads? If a study of traffic on the Great Lakes Is made, 
it will be found that the greater portion of this traffic Is 
handled by railroads and motortrucks at various ports on the 
Lakes. Completion of the St. Lawrence waterway, therefore, 
would not only divert 21 percent of our commerce to foreign 
tramp steamers, but in so doing it would eliminate this busi¬ 
ness entirely from the railroads and motortrucks leading into 
and out of our various lake ports. It is estimated that the 
seaway would divert 3,500,000 tons of traffic from the rail¬ 
roads. May I be frank at this point and state that my own 
congressional district would be about the greatest loser of 
any along the Great Lakes. Great Lakes steamship lines, ele¬ 
vators, railroads, and truck lines all cooj}erate in traffic move¬ 
ments in my district and all would be disrupted by the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. 

What effect would the St. Lawrence seaway have on rail, 
water, and highway freight rates? Competition with cheaply 
operated foreign tramp steamers would not only give them 
most of the Great Lakes commerce, but it would entirely dis- 
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rupt our various traffic rates and throw our rail, water, and 
hii^way freight rates entirely out of balance. 

Would the effect of this waterway be detrimental to em¬ 
ployment purchasing power, and industry generally? May 1 
answer this question by givi^ the effect on my own district? 
We would lose approximately $50,000,000 worth of business 
annually. No locality can toe this amount of business and 
not have greater unemplosunent, greater loss of purchasing 
power, and a detrimental effect on industry generally. Labor 
used on the ships, on the docks, in the elevators, on the rail¬ 
roads, in the trucking business, and other incidental lines 
would be materially—and in some cases entirely—eliminated, 
resulting in a great increase in unemployment. 

In 1039 more than 60 percent of every tax dollar in Erie 
Comity, K. Y., was for relief, and any increase in unemploy¬ 
ment would be dlsa^rous. An increase in imemploiunent 
means a decrease in purchasing power and thus a decrease 
in other lines of business and industry; the result is more 
trouble ahead. All the capital invested in Great Lakes ship¬ 
ping in Buffalo would be lost. The waterway pact would 
cause further lack of confidence in the investing public; it 
would cause the investors to hesitate at a time when we 
must build up rather than tear down their confidence; this 
would affect industry generally. Pay-roll reductions would 
bring corresponding reductions in general business. We 
have spent much money in an effort to improve business 
and increase sales. Should we reverse this process by build¬ 
ing the St. Lawrence waterway project? 

Would this project reduce tax returns by impairing prop¬ 
erty and rental values? Business could not be reduced and 
capital impaired without impairing property and rental 
values and thus reducing tax returns. Another phase of the 
present waterway discussions is the proposed Increase of 
water diversion from the Great Lakes for the Chicago Drain¬ 
age Canal, Prior to allowance of present amount of water 
diversion it was said that this canal would bring seagoing 
craft from New Orleans to the Great Xjakes. This never 
materialized as it was planned; and, as I remember it, this 
Chicago project was going to help Buffalo. Well, the result 
on Buffalo was that the level of the lake has been so lowered 
that at the last session of Congress I had to request deepen¬ 
ing of the Buffalo Harbor in order to allow lake boats to 
come into the harbor with a full cargo. Conferees are now 
talking of a gentlemen's agreement between Canada and 
United States to allow more than the present limit of fifteen 
hundred cubic second-feet to be diverted at Chicago. The 
present limit was established by the United States Supreme 
Court. Thus, this project, including this greater water 
diversion at Chicago, would result in a further lowering of 
the water levels and the possible closing of Buffalo and other 
lake ports, unless we again turn to another large expendi¬ 
ture for deepening all lake harbors. Do you think that im¬ 
paired property and rental values and reduced tax returns 
would be the result? There can be but one answer. We 
are for Chicago, but not to the detriment of all other lake 
ports. 

Aside from commercial and economic reasons, is this the 
proper time to conclude this treaty, or agreement, with 
Canada? We are, in reality, making a pact with a belligerent 
nation—Canada is a province of the British Empire—and 
thus we are opening our neutrality position to serious criti¬ 
cism. It has already been mentioned that the Welland Canal 
is entirely within the borders of Canada. Completion of this 
waterway will open up a 2,687-mile seaway, but the entrance 
to this seaway will be entirely within the borders of Canada— 
note portion of the 6t. Lawrence River entirely in Cana¬ 
dian territory. If at any time we have difficulties with 
Canada, this entire 2,887 miles of waterway will be in control 
of Canadian actions. Our relations with Canada have been 
beyond criticism, and yet we grant them more privileges now 
than they grant to us, and we will be assisting them more 
than we assist ourselves in the completion of this so-called 
St. Lawrence waterway. Many are now beginning tty call it 
the Alice in Wonderland pact because they cannot understand 
what is really behind It. 

The above questions are all worthy of careful Investigation 
and study. They would indicate to me that there is no honest 


excuse for spending imtold millions of the taxpayers' zboney 
for an entirely new lEoject which would simply compete with 
existing transportation agencies vdilch cost the taxpayers 
nothing. Let us, therefore, get behind the Kennedy meas- 
ure-Hstudy and investigate—before we vote and authorize 
further expenditures for this St. Lawrence Waterway. Let us 
look before we leap. 

In the past. Congress has shelved the St. Lawrence seaway. 

1 believe a careful investigation will find Congress following 
Its own excellent previous example whm the proposal is 
brought up, as a treaty before the Senate or as an agreement 
before both Houses of Congress. 

I thank you. 

Cotton Export Subsidy 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STEPHEN PACE 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 19i0 

Mr. BACE. Mr. Speaker, a small portion of the funds ap¬ 
propriated by the 1939 session of this Congress for the re¬ 
moval of surplus agricultural commodities was devoted to the 
payment of a small subsidy imder the cotton-export pro¬ 
gram. 

The operation of this program has produced good results, 
and I believe the Members of Congress would be Interested in 
the following announcement made by the Department of 
Agriculture on January SO, showing that for a period of 6 
months, or since July 27,1939, when the program began, sales 
and deliveries of cotton and cotton products have totaled 
6,214,000 bales, as against total exports during the entire 
I938<-39 marketing year of only 3.327,000 bales of cotton. The 
announcement of the Department is as follows: 

The Department oX Agriculture announced today that the rate 
oX payment under the cotton-export program woizld be reduced to 
zero on cotton and on card strips and comber waste, effective at 

2 p. m., eastern standard time. January SO, 1940. 

Present rates of payment on cotton products other than card 
strips and comber waste will be continued. 

Suspension oX operations under the cotton-export program, ex¬ 
cept Xor cotton products, was made necessary by the Xaot that com¬ 
mitments under the program are nearing the total oX available 
Ximds. Funds remaining on hand, however, are suiDcient to make 
payments In connection with the exportation oX cotton products 
equivalent to approximately 70.000 bales. 

Sales and deliveries oX cotton and cotton products as OX January 
29, 1940, under the cotton-export program totaled approximately 
6.214.000 bales. This total Includes sales and deliveries oX cotton 
products equivalent to 338,000 bales. 

The sales and deliveries so Xar this year (under the cotton-export 
program, which became effective on July 27, 1989) compare with 
total exports of 8.327.000 bales oX lint cotton during the entire 
1838-39 marketing year* 

Brotherhoods on S. 2009 
EXTENSION^OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN a ALEXANDER 

OF MIKNS90TA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, F^yru/aty 6,1940 

XJnrXBS FROM BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN 

Mr. AUTKANDEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following letters; 

BrOTKSRKOOO of RAlLXOAn Thaizcbcen. 

MnmxsotA Stasv Legislative Boaeo. 

MinneapoUt, Minn,, January 26, 1940, 

Hon. John O. Alexander, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman iUisxANDER: May undersigned respectXully 
direct your attention to the omnibus transportation bill, S. 2009, 
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and the House substitute for 6. 2009. now being considered by the 
Senate and House joint conference committee? 

The United States House of Representatives on July 26, 1039, 
passed the following amendment, Introduced by Congressman 
vmciiNT F, Habiunoton, of Iowa: "Provided, however, That no such 
transaction (ooneolldatlon, merger, purchase, lease, operating con¬ 
tract, or acquisition of control) should be approved by the Com¬ 
mission if such transaction will result In unempl 03 nnent or dis¬ 
placement of employees of the carrier or carriers, or in the Impair¬ 
ment of existing employment rights of said employees.’* 

This amendment proposes to protect the Jobs and working rights 
of railroad employees. Without protection of the Harrington 
amendment it Is expected that 200,000 railroad workers will lose 
their Jobs. 

May I respectfully advise that we insist upon retention of the 
Harrington amendment in the omnibus transportation bill, or any 
other transportation bill? In event of failure of the Harrington 
amendment to pass, we respectfully request you to vote against the 
report of the Joint conference committee. It is clearly discernible 
that the railroads desire authority through the omnibus transpor¬ 
tation bill to blot out Jobs of great numbers of rail workers through 
consolidations or reduced expenses resulting from consolidations. 

Your consideration and cooperation in support of the Harrington 
amendment, designed to protect the Jobs and working rights of rail 
workers, will be greatly appreciated, as well as your opposition to 
any report of the Joint conference committee that does not contain 
the Harrington amendment. 

Respectfully yours, 

G. T. Lindsten, Chairman. 


Grand Lodge, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 30, 1940. 

The following is text of my letter addressed to Senators Wheelhi, 
of Montana; Donahet, of Ohio; Truman, of Missouri; White, 
Maine; and Reed, of Kansas; and Congressmen Lea, of California; 
Grosser, of Ohio; Bulwinkle, of North Carolina; Cole, of Mary¬ 
land; WOLVERTON, of Now Jersey*, Holmes, of Massachusetts; and 
Halleok, of Indiana; all members of the Senate and House Joint 
conference committee on the omnibus transportation bill: 

“I am deeply concerned about the omnibus transportation bill 
as passed, In different forms, by the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“Railroad employees have been told that this is not ’consolida¬ 
tion legislation,’ that It will not bring about widespread consoli¬ 
dations of the railroads, and that even if It docs, the bill gives 
adequate protection to railroad workers. I have contended from 
the beginning that this Is ’consolidation legislation,’ that It will 
bring about widespread railroad consolidations, resulting In crea¬ 
tion of ghost communities, and in throwing Into the breadlines 
over 200,000 railway employees; that no adequate protection is 
afforded the employees; that the bill Is designed to give railroad 
bankers a free reign In consolidation procedure, subject only to 
the graces of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and accord¬ 
ingly enactment of this legislation will mean that the Congress has 
abdicated to railroad bankers and the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission by delegating authority to consolidate the railroads, with¬ 
out imposing any Just and adequate standards for the protection 
of the traveling and shipping public and railroad employees. 

“Who is right? If we harken to the voice of financial Inter¬ 
ests, to railroad interests, and to some representatives of railroad 
labor when they are not talking for the consumption of railway 
employees, all that I have said of this legislation, and more, Is true 
and Is confirmed by the very Interests supporting this legislation. 

“The Association of American Railroads declares that this bill will 
’facilitate’ railroad consolidations. The Wall Street Journal of 
January 17, 1940. declares as follows: 

*’ 'The Interstate Commerce Commission anticipates renewed 
activity toward railroad consolidations and is hopeful that pending 
carrier legislation liberalizing merger provisions will stimulate the 
trend.’ 

“Mr. George M. Harrison, a member of the Committee of Six, and 
chairman, Railway Labor Executives’ Association, testified before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce as follows: 

’* Through consolidations we will get a greater amount of econ¬ 
omies. undoubtedly get rid of the weak lines that are now pre¬ 
senting a serious problem, and do much to strengthen the rail- 
transportation industry. « * • Now, if our recommendations in 

that direction are adopted, we are firmly convinced that there 
undoubtedly will be a good many consolidations, whereby the 
transportation Industry, with particular reference to the railroads, 
can be strezigthened. * * • There Is no good In a consolidation 

unless It has the effect of strengthening the financial ability and 
reducing the amount of the burden that Is placed upon the indus¬ 
try.’ (Hearings. H. R. 2531. pp. 213-214.) 

“It is not being honest with railroad employees to contend that 
the omnibus transportation bill does not have as one of its major 
purposes the expediting of widespread consolidation of American 
railroads in the interests of improving profits. 

“I have repeatedly stated that such a program would add 200,000 
railroad workers to the ranks cd the unemployed. Is this a fact? Is 
this an overstatement? I submit the following from the Wall 
Street Journal of January 17,1940; 

’’ 'The savings, main purpose of mergers, and increase in efficiency 
In consolidation probably would be su b stant i al. • * * Estimates 


have been made that if ell of the possible or logical consolidations 
and coordinations were an accomplished fact, savings In railroad 
^rations of as much as $500,000,000 annually could be brought 

’Tt is reliably estimated that 60 percent of the savings from con¬ 
solidations will come out of the pay rolls of railroad workers. 
Eighty percent of $600,000,000 is $400,000,000. According to the 
official records of the Railroad Retirement Board, based on the 
wages actually received by the total number of workers employed, 
the average annual wage of railroad workers In 1937 was $1,108. 
According to the middle of the month count of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the average annual wage was $1,781, but it 
should be understood that this is a fictitious figure and not a true 
average annual wage. Consolidations would naturally eliminate 
the part-time employees first, so If we are to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the total number of employees eliminated by railroad 
consolidations, the Retirement Board estimate, which includes all 
workers employed by the industry, woxUd give us the most accurate 
results. Considering $1,108 as the average annual wage of railroad 
workers, the $400,000,000 annual ’take’ from railroad labor would 
eliminate 361,010 employees. Even If we use the fictitious average 
annual wage used by railroad and financial Interests, 224,593 em¬ 
ployees would be eliminated. We have every reason to rely upon 
the Wall Street Journal’s estimate of the contemplated savings, 
for the omnibus transportation bill proposes to give to the rail¬ 
roads and their bankers the initiative in railroad consolidations. 
The Journal of January 2, 1940, states that this legislation ’would 
give back to the railroads initiative on consolidation proposals.’ 
In Mr. Harrison’s testimony, above cited, he declared that the rea¬ 
son they were asking for repeal of the 1920 Transportation Act was 
to get rid of the uncertainty of Government action ‘and the dan¬ 
ger of having some governmental officer without practical experi¬ 
ence, perhaps, trying to lay out the physical operations of the rail¬ 
ways • * • ♦.* In other words, give the railroads a free hand in 
consolidations. 

“In any event, I am extremely conservative in estimating that 
enactment of this legislation will throw 200,000 railroad workers 
into the bread lines. 

“It Is contended that the original drafts of S. 2009 and the Htouse 
substitute for S. 2009, commonly referred to as the omnibus trans¬ 
portation bill, give adequate protection to railroad employees. 
What are the facts? The original draft of these bills authorized the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to approve railroad consolida¬ 
tions without even so much as public hearings. Through the vig¬ 
orous protests of this brotherhood, that feature of the bills was 
eliminated. It Is said that 20 railroad labor organizations favor 
this legislation and only this brotherhood opposes It. The same 
was true with respect to the original draft of the bills which 
contained the Iniquitous provision permitting approval of con¬ 
solidations without public hearings. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen was right then, and a consideration of the facts we are 
now presenting to you will prove that this brotherhood is right 
now. 

“It is true that the omnibus transportation bill does contain 
references to the protection of employee interests. For instance, 
it requires that ’the Commission shall give weight to • • •, 

where appropriate, the interest of the carrier employees affected.’ 
It is a slander upon the intelligence of railway workers to assume 
that they would accept such weak and meaningless language as 
adequate protection against the desire of railroad bankers to 
consolidate railroads In the interests of greater profits. 

“This bill is also defended on the groimds that the so-called 
Washington Jobs agreement of 1936 will protect the railway em¬ 
ployees. If you will permanently disemploy a quarter of a million 
railroad workers, somebody must absorb that pay-roll loss. In 
the hearings above referred to, Mr. George M. Harrison declared 
that ‘the entire economies possible (from the 1936 Washington 
Jobs agreement) will be absorbed by labor for the first year and 
a half and thereafter it will accrue to the corporations.’ He 
is also on record before the House Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee, March and April 1936, as declaring that that 
agreement would cost the railroads nothing, so great would 
be the savings over a period of years. Who is going to pay the 
cost of this threatened destruction of the Jobs of a quarter of a 
million railroad workers? It is obvious that railroad workers 
and public relief agencies will absorb the loss, much to the profit 
of railroad financial interests. Let It further be recorded that 
railroad workers believe that a dismissal wage is no Just substitute 
for a Job. They want the right to work, not to be forced to sur¬ 
render their Jobs for a pittance. Following the signing of the 
Washington Jobs agreement of May 21, 1936, I said the following 
of this agreement: 

*’ ’I want to emphasize that so far as the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen is concerned, the agreement with the carriers relative to 
consolidation and coordination can in no sense be Interpreted to 
mean that the way is clear for railroad consolidations and coordi¬ 
nation. This Brotherhood will continue to fight as vigorously as 
it always has, such efforts to economize at the expense of 
humanity • • •.We have now entered into an agreement with 
the carriers, designed, not to improve the standards of living or 
working conditions of railroad workers, but to share with them 
a small portion of the booty that would come to the coupon 
clippers If Wall Street’s demand for “economy” at the expense of 
htimanity is carried out’ 
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**That Is our position to<}ay. Tliat Is the position ot the rank and 
file of all classes railroad workers today. Congress would break 
faith with a mUUon railroad workers If It used the Washington 
Jobs agreement as a hlmsy excuse for turning over to railroad bank¬ 
ers and the Interstate Oommeroe Coomilesion our only mass trans- 
partation agency tar the purpose of impairing it through consoli¬ 
dation for greater banker profits. Furthermore, you would be break¬ 
ing faith with the millions of people who depend upon the railroads 
In small communities throughout the Nation. As quoted herein. 
Mr. George M. Harrison declared that this proposed legislation 
would *undaubtedly get rid of the weak Uneg.* but I submit that 
the people who are dependent upon these weak lines for their 
means of livelihood, small-business men as well as railroad wcurk- 
ers, consider the *weak lines* Just as indispenaable to their com¬ 
munity life as the financially strong railroads. 

**Ko one can intelligently consider the problems of the railroad 
Industry without understanding that that industry is characterised 
by *feast and famine.* There are bankrupt railroads and railroads 
in an imaound financial condition, largely so because they have been 
milked by the rich and powerful railroads and by railroad bankers. 
But there are also rafiroads that are among the best dividend-paying 
corporations in the Nation. In lC8d the Chesapeake de Ohio Rail¬ 
road paid more In dividends than it paid in wages to its employees; 
as recently as 1036 the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad paid 1.100 
percent dividends. It also paid 1,100 percent dividends in 1931, 
the year prior to the railway wage deduou<m. *rhe Senate financial 
Investigation of the railroads revealed that this Industry is wasting 
a million dollars a day. It has been estimated that if the Govern¬ 
ment took over the railroads and paid a fair return to the security 
holders on the true value of the present investment $500,000,000 
in dividend and Interest charges could be saved annually. The Wan 
Street Journal is Interested in saving $500,000,000 annually in the 
railroad industry. So am I, but I think the savings should come 
from those who are responsible for the present condition of the 
industry and not by deflating comzminities throughout the Nation, 
aggravating our imemployment and general economic problems, and 
imposing the burden upon the innocent and those least able to 
bear it. That is the issue presented by this legislation. 

*'In view of present economic conditions In this country, the 
Congress simply must not enact legislation that will cause great 
imemployment throughout the Nation. The economic efiorts of 
adding a quarter of a million railroad workers to the ranks of the 
unem^oyed, reaching as it would down into almost every com¬ 
munity throughout the Nation, with its consequent creation of 
ghost communities and the deflation of business on a Nation-wide 
scale, is fraught with imponderable disaster. When we consider 
the past record of financial exploitation in the railroad Industry, 
and realize that the omnibus transportation bill is proposing to 
turn over to the very financial Interests that have plundered the 
railroads the 'initiative* and encouragement to launch this defla¬ 
tionary consolidation program In the interests of banker profits, 
in an industry that admittedly is wasting $366,000,000 annually 
mainly as a result of the policies of these financiers, it is unthink¬ 
able that any Congressman or Senator would favor it. 

**The Harrington amendment to the omnibus transportation bill, 
enacted by the House, effectively guards the people against this 
ominous threat to their prosperity and welfare. The amendment 
is as follows: 

**‘Provided, however, That no such transaction (oonsolidatlon. 
merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of con¬ 
trol) shall be approved by the Commission if such transaction 
win result in unemployment or displacement of employees of the 
carrier or carriers, or in the impalnnent of existing empl 03 mient 
rights of said employees.* 

*'A11 classes of railroad employees, various civic, fraternal, pro¬ 
fessional, and business groups have signed petitions in favor of the 
Harrington amendment. Many city councils and local officials 
throughout the Nation have signed these petitions. The people 
generally, and the rank and file of railroad employees in particular, 
do not want this disastrous program of rallroeul consolidation. So 
far as I know, or have been able to ascertain, not a single repre¬ 
sentative of organized labor, including the railroad-labor groups, 
has ever spoken one word against the Harrington amendment. No 
railroad worker, and no one dependent upon the railroads for their 
means of livelihood and their community life, except railroad 
hankers, could oppose the Harrington a m end m ent. 

'*As a member of the Joint conference committee considering the 
omnibus transportation blU, I urge you to retain the Harrington 
amendment in any report you may make. It would be far better 
for the country and for railroad workers if you would report out no 
recommendations than to recommend transportation legislation 
that did not contain this amendment. If this bill should ever be¬ 
come a law without the Harrington amendment, and railroad 
bankers should launch their program of eliminating a quarter of 
a million railroad workers with consequent disastrous effects upon 
communities throughout the land, I assure you the Oongrees will 
•oon have discovered that it has not solved the railroad problem, 
for the Nation-wide inrotest against this program of Wall Street 
railroad oonsolidatlon wiU compel a new and more equitable solu¬ 
tion of our transportation problems. 

"SUMeMly jouM. WBmnr. rmUtentr 


The Attempt to Smear Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OV 

HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February e, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE TERRE HAUTE (IND.) STAR OP 
FEBRUARY 3, 1940 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Record, I Include the 
following editorial in the Terre Haute Star of February 3, 
1940: 

[Prom the *rerre Haute (Ind.) Star of February 8, 19401 

THE ATTEMPT TO SMEAR DIES 

The Dies committee has been extremely unpopular with tho 
left wing of the New Deal Party. It has been unpopular in the 
White House because some of the best supporters of the Roosevelt 
program have fallen tmder suspicion by testimonial evidence of 
having supported subversive activltiee. 

The White House was definitely opposed to continuance of the 
committee, with Mrs. Roosevelt serving as one of its chief spokes¬ 
men. The President did not remain passive, but let it be known 
his attitude, although his criticism could hold little force be¬ 
cause It was based upon the very thing that some of his favored 
committees had followed. He did not want publicity based upon 
mere evidence b^ore the committee and he did not like some of 
the methods of obtaining evidence, yet the infamous Black com¬ 
mittee was iq>held In its seizure of telegrams and no word of 
condemnation was uttered when they were published. It ap¬ 
parently makes a difference about whose ox is gored. 

The overwhelming vote for continuance of the Dies committee 
could not be countered by anything but subversive activity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Representative Hook, Democrat, of Michigan, caused 
to be introduced into the Coroxcssional Record a series of letters 
which attempted to link Bq)re8entative Du with one of the 
“shirt** movemmxts. 

David Mayne, of Washington, now has admitted forgery of the 
letters. By whose instigation it is not revealed. After the reve¬ 
lation of the forgery, Representative Hook attempted to withdraw 
publication of the letters from the Gonorbbbxonal Record. That 
move was blocked as it should have been. The record should 
stand in order that the full evidence may be available in the 
future. It is only proper that the full record stand in order 
that there may be a prop^ division of persons and determination 
of who stands for what when all information is at hand. 


La Mont Boilers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


AOTTCLB FROM THE WASHINGTON SUNDAY STAR OF 
FEBRUARY 4, 1940 


Mr. SCHUCHIAM. Mr. Speaks, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I Include the following statement 
from the Washington Sunday Star of February 4, 1940: 
[From the Washington Sunday Star of February 4, 1940J 

La Mont Bonus Givxn Oarxful Test by Navy, Pound Wanting, 
SaoRETaRY Edison BsvEans—RinrrBS Charges Contained in 
Bsapm or FSaNKLor Aseaaim 

Boilers now being used by the United States Navy in its new 
fighting ships are superior to the La Mont type as exploited in 
Europe, aooordlng to Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, and 
there Is no basis for any statement that German warships, 
Ship for ship, are the superiors of American vessels. 
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The Navy Department has made lengthy tests of the La 
Mont boiler and has been guided in its adoption of boilers for 
its new ships by the results of these tests and tests of other 
boilers of competitive design. It is the sincere belief of Navy 
leaders that the boilers which have been adopted as the result 
of these tests are the best which have yet been developed to meet 
the needs of the American Navy. 

As a result of tests which have been in progress for several 
years, Secretary Edison stated the La Mont boiler has not been 
approved as satisfactory for naval use, nor has it revealed su¬ 
perior characteristics which warranted special consideration by 
the Navy Department in one way of sponsoring further develop¬ 
ment of the La Mont boiler. 

Moreover, Mr. Edison declared, the German Navy, after starting 
out experimentally with the extremely high boiler pressures, 
which are an outstanding feature of the original La Mont boiler 
deslgi^ have been baching away from these high pressures and 
now are working with pressures reported to be identical with 
those employed in our latest naval vessels. 

TESTS AUTKOEIZED IN 1033 

Mr. Edison pointed out that the La Mont boiler situation has 
been “a long drawn out procedure, and this isn’t the first time the 
question has come up.” The use of high-pressure and high- 
temperature boilefs, he said. Is not limited to the La Mont t 3 rpe 
of boiler. 

Naval records show that the Naval Boiler Laboratory was au¬ 
thorized on October 20, 1933, to test the Ia Mont boiler and that 
necessary construction at the laboratory, In the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, was begtm shortly thereafter. The Inventor, former Lt. 
Comdr. Walter Douglas La Mont, graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy in 1010, began experimental work In the held of 
high-pressure steam generation In 1918. 

’’With reference to the Bureau’s authorization of the test of the 
La Mont boiler,” the Navy Bureau of Engineering stated in an 
official report signed by*Its then Chief, Rear Admiral Harold G. 
Bowen, now head of the Naval Research Laboratory, to Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, released for publication for the first time, ”lt is the 
policy of the Bureau to require that equipment to be tested at 
naval laboratories to determine suitability for naval use be com¬ 
pletely developed beyond the experimental stage. 

INVENTOR USED LABORATORY 

’’The La Mont test was authorized under special conditions not 
ordinarily accorded other exhibitors in that the La Mont boiler 
was entirely experimental and had not been erected or tested prior 
to Installation at the boiler laboratory. A section of the boiler 
laboratory was assigned to Mr. La Mont for the erection of his 
boiler, which was occupied without cost to Mr. La Mont for a 
period of over 3 years. 

”To operate his boiler, makeshift pumps and other auxiliaries 
were employed by Mr. La Mont. Air for combustion was supplied 
from the navy-yard mains rather than by a blower, as in a ship¬ 
board installation. Under these conditions it was impossible to get 
complete data during the test of the La Mont boiler to determine Its 
suitability for naval use. 

’’Shortly after the test was authorized Mr. La Mont informed the 
Bureau that unless unforeseen delays occurred his boiler would be 
ready for test within approximately 2 months. However, it was 
found that the boiler as originally designed required numerous 
modifications, and It was not until January 11, 1937, more than 
3 years after the test had been authorized, that the development 
had proceeded far enough so that Mr. La Mont was able to present 
his boiler for test. For more than 3 years the facilities of the 
boiler laboratory were available to Mr. La Mont, during which time 
he had the help and advice of members of the laboratory’s staff.” 

Abridged tests of the La Mont boiler were completed on February 
6, 1937, according to the Navy Department record, 

OPERATED ONLY 130 HOURS 

’’Since suitable auxiliaries are a most essential part of a forced 
circulation boiler, and since the La Mont boiler was equipped with 
makeshift auxiliaries, the boiler could not be given the usual com¬ 
plete set of laboratory tests to determine its suitability for naval 
use,” it was explained. 

It was impossible to determine the net steam output of the unit 
or the efficiency of the entire unit, nor was Information obtained 
ooncen^ing the extended reliability of the unit or Its maintenance 
requirements, it was stated by the Naval Bureau of Engineering. 

’’The efficiencies obtained during the test of the La Mont boiler 
were not as high as those being obtained with modern naval boilers 
employing natural circulation,” the Bureau stated officially, ”It 
is also significant that because of the large amount of development 
work that was necessary after the erection of the La Mont boiler 
at the laboratory it was operated but 130 hours during the Jnter- 
vening 3 years. In view of the above, the small capacity of the 
boiler, the considerable number of modifications that would be 
required for a naval installation, and the lack of suitably designed 
auxiliaries, the imit could not be approved as being suitable for 
naval use.” 

Secretary Edison said that soon after he came to the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, In 1937, his attention was called to the La Mont boiler and 
that he had gone to the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


PRSLmXNART DESIGN OFFERED 

’It was a little thing, what we call a breadboard model, demon¬ 
strating a principle rather than being a boiler,” he told news¬ 
papermen. 

Mr. Edison said he had satisfied himself that the La Mont people 
were ’’getting every attention from the engineers” and were being 
afforded every facility to make their demonstrations. 

After completion of the tests Mr. La Mont submitted to the Navy 
Department a preliminary design of a destroyer-size boiler, which 
he proposed to build and which he proposed the Government should 
purchase under a special arrangement, the Bureau of Engineering 
reported. There were no available funds, however, for further devel¬ 
opment of the boiler by the Navy, and Mr. La Mont was told that if 
further development were accomplished commercially and if the 
Navy’s experiments with the high-pressure, high-temperature, 
forced-circulation type boiler should Indicate its suitability for naval 
use, ’’the Bureau would then be Interested in a test of a full-size 
La Mont boiler and would welcoDoe the boiler into the competitive 
field.” 

In view of the rapid developments which were taking place In this 
country and abroad In the use of high pressures and temperatures In 
both commercial and naval fields the Navy Bureau of Engineering 
carefully followed these developments, having in mind the possible 
naval application of machinery installations employing higher 
pressures and temperatures. 

BRITISH MAKING TESTS 

Referring to the claims that the La Mont type boiler Is being used 
abroad while being ignored by the United Btates Navy, the Bureau of 
Engineering reported that ’’the general situation in the German 
Navy In regard to boilers, temperatures, and pressures Is knovm to 
the Bureau of Engineering.” 

’’The troubles and delays, which the developments In German 
naval engineering have given rise to have also come to the at¬ 
tention of the bureau,” it was stated. "In connection with the 
use of the La Mont boiler abroad it should be noted that the 
designs now being employed are an outgrowth of the original La 
Mont design, which the bureau believes did not prove satisfactory. 
From Information available to the bureau It is apparent that the 
development of the La Mont boiler abroad has resulted In a 
boiler which does not have the attractive features of extreme low 
weight and low space factors which the original La Mont design 
contemplated. It is also known that an experimental La Mont 
boiler has been Installed in a British destroyer. 'The working 
pressure of this boiler is 290 pounds, and the efficiency 71 per¬ 
cent at an evaporation of 121,600 pounds of steam per hour. At 
approximately the some evaporation the modern 600-pound natural 
circulation boilers being installed in our destroyers have by actual 
test shown an efficiency of 84.6 percent. Since boiler efficiency 
Is a very Important factor in the over-all efficiency of a machinery 
installation, a vessel fitted with our modern naval boilers would 
show a very appreciable fuel saving with resulting Increase In 
cruising radius over a vessel fitted with boilers similar to the La 
Mont boiler installed in the British destroyer, all other conditions 
being equal. 

COMPLETE BOILER NEVER DELIVERED 

”In connection with the use of forced-circulation boilers. It la 
the opinion of the naval boiler laboratory that It Is quite possible 
by Judicious changes in design to so raise the capacity of natural- 
circulation boilers that they can successfully compete with forced- 
circulation boilers In weight, space, and cost, still retaining other 
desirable characteristics Inherent In the natural-circulation boiler.” 

As regards the so-called water-wall structure, which is a promi¬ 
nent feature of the La Mont design, Mr. Edison stated that this 
type of boiler was developed as early as 1850 and Is not confined 
to the La Mont boiler. 'The Navy Department in 1929 authorized 
a test of the original La Mont Inventions as applied to water walls 
In boilers, he said. These tests did not demonstrate that the 
La Mont water walls were suitable for naval use, he said. 

La Mont never delivered a complete boiler with necessary auxili¬ 
ary equipment of a size suitable for installation In a naval vessel 
to the Navy for test, Secretary Edison said. Nor has there been a 
profitable exploitation of the Ia Mont boiler for commercial use, he 
Indicated. 

Secretary Edison said he had been told by Mr. La Mont at the 
time his boiler was under test at Philadelphia that this represented 
a new design, which was in many respects an evasion of his pre¬ 
vious patents, to which rights had been obtained abroad. 

ANOTHER DESIGN USED ABROAD 

”So the design of boiler that Is talked about In this article—the 
Jay Franklin series—is not the La Mont boiler that is being ex¬ 
ploited In Germany,” Mr. Edison commented. 

Summarizing his experience with the La Mont problem, Mr. 
Edison said: 

”I was faced, when the final wind-up came, with this situation: 
We have only limited funds to carry on development. Mr, La Mont 
asked that the Navy carry on the development of his idea for him 
at Navy expense. The tests In the laboratory had not progressed to 
a point and were not conclusive in any way. They did not prove 
anything because all these auxiliaries, such as the main circulating 
pumps and that kind of thing, were makeshift. * * * It was 

Just a small-scale thing that didn’t show as much promise as other 
types we were working on then. 

"We tried to get In other competition, and Admiral Bowen had 
been successful In getting Foster-Wheeler to submit a boiler, and ■ 
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Babeoek Ae WHoox. I wm faced with this patent altuatlon, which 
wasn’t dear at all. We could not get up a boiler which would evade 
or get around aU of his previous patents. 1 was laced with a com¬ 
plicated and unknown patent situation—one that was fraught with 
of suits. I was faced with a rather curious group of asso¬ 
ciates. 1 didn’t know whether We could preserve the secrecy, or 
whether this would leak on over to foreign countries, and I was 
faced with lack of funds and an unproven article. To weigh that 
against having other types which were properly made by large com¬ 
panies which gave equal promise to the La Mont, it Just seemed 
usel'sss to go on putting up more money to develop this. 

WAKTSS) WAVY FINANCINa 


’*We made the proposition that he go ahead and get somebody 
to build his boiler and finance It. We were interested, and if he 
could only bring it about and have It developed, going ahead and 
getting himself financed and build it, we would test It, and If It 
was acceptable we would be glad to consider the purchase of it. He 
didn’t want that. He wanted tis to finance the development of it. 

"Finally he oame back with another proposition. In which he 
said he would get somebody to finance the construction of a full- 
eiae boiler, and then they would build It and submit it for test, 
but If the test proved satisfactory we would have to buy It. 
• • • He might make a thing that would lit In a ship and still 

pass the engineering specifications, but which would not be suit¬ 
able for us. I refused to buy a pig in a poke. I told him to go 
ahead and develop it, like everybody else does. • * • You 

must create your product, and then we will consider buying it. 
We will put you on an approved list of bidders. And that didn’t 
satlsi^ him. 

"As far as I know. Mr. La Mont has Just an Idea about a boiler. 
He tried to sell It to somebody to make money, and he is trying to 
get the Navy to finance It so that he can sell It to make money for 
himself, and the Navy doesn’t want to." 

Mr. SidiBon said that the Navy's present standard of 600 pounds 
and 860 degrees of temperattire in boiler operation has been 
demonstrated sufficiently to show "a very large saving In fuel which 
means a longer cruising radius, saving In weight and space that 
be used for military benefits, and so Is generally accepted now 
by the Navy as a perfectly reasonable standard." 

GCSMAMS RBDVCB PBXS8UU 


He said that the Germans had started the other way, at the 
extreme upper pressure limits of around 3,200 pounds, but that the 
German Navy has reduced its designed pressures for steam installa¬ 
tions to approximately the United States Navy’s current practice 
of 600 pounds, according to currently believed Information. He 
Indicated that it is possible that difficulties experienced with mate¬ 
rials and auxiliary equipment when using the high pressures and 
temperatures was the cause of the reported reduction In pressures 
used In the German Navy, and that gains in wblgbit and space 
through the uae of high pressures and temperatures were offset 
by a lack of reliability and ruggedness through trouble with 
auxiliary equipment and pipe lines. 

Mr. Edison said there is no available Information indicating that 
the Germans have employed the la Mont boiler In their famous 
pocket battleships, but that on the contrary the recognlaed au¬ 
thority, Janes Fighting Ships, states that eight Diesel engines are 
used for propulsion of these ships. 

Mr Edison’s determination that the United States Navy shall 
remain abreast of all technological developments in order that 
our fighting ships may be the most modem In every particular 
It is possible to produce Is well known. He has Instigated a renais¬ 
sance and enlargement of the Naval Research Laboratory, making 
It Independent of the Navy Bureau of Engineering and responsible 
directly to his own office. He has added the patents section from 
another bureau to the laboratory and personally prevailed upon 
Admiral Bowen, recognized as one of the Navy's foremost advo¬ 
cates of applied research, to take over the leadership of the unit. 

BXSSAECH BEINQ rOSTEHED 


Admiral Bowen now Is building up a national research advisory 
body composed of the Nation’s foremost Industrial and research 
leaders to cooperate in keeping the United States Navy abreast of 
the latest technolo^cal advances in every field which holds promise 
of being useful to the service. 

Not only has Admiral Bowen xised every effort to expand our 
research and make It applicable to Improvement of our naval 
forces, it Is pointed out at the Navy Department, but be also has 
sought to break up monopolies In the supply of any essential ma¬ 
terials or equipment to the Navy and to Introduce free and open 
competition in the hope that quality may thereby be Improved, 
Most famous of his "monopoly smashing" campaigns had to do 
with the supply of boilers for naval vessels, and as a result there 
today Is free competition in this field, which for many decades 
has been virtually limited to one company. It is known that he 
welcomed the efforts of a hotter company nqw to the nav^ 
obtain Ucenses to the La Mont boiler In the hope that this boiler 
might be developed to a useful stage and offered to the Navy In a 
usable form, ^ 

Secretary Edison stated positively that the now American super¬ 
heat control boiler being InstaUed in hew United States naval 
vessels is superior to the German La Mont boiler for pressures now 
being used in our Navy and understood to have been adopted for 
the German Navy. He showed that no efforts are being spared by 
the Navy to keep abreast of all developments, and that whan a 
bettar bottar is produced it will be used. 


Farm Program of Oklahoma Emergonejr 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PHIL°FERGUSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

RESOLUTIONS BY THE OKLAHOMA FARMERS* EMERGENCY 
ASSOCIAHON 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I wish to insert In the Record a copy of a set of 
resolutions adopted by the Oklahoma Farmers* Emergency 
Association. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

We, the duly selected members of the resolution committee of 
the Oklahoma Emergency Association, meeting In the Hucklna 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., at our fourth annual meeting, the 
8th and 9th days of January 1940, respectfully submit for your 
consideration the foUowlng comments and resolutions: 

1. We heartily endorse the fundamental principles of the present 
Farm Act. 

2. We favor amendments to the present act as their needs appear. 
Progress In present farm legislation has been the result of expe¬ 
rience and any radical change would nullify this progress. 

8. We believe that any successful farm program must be built 
aroimd production control and soil conservation. We favor rlfpd 
production control. 

4. We recommend that greater stress be placed on the soil-con¬ 
servation features of the present act. 

5. We feel that instead of continuing to call for funds from an 
already overburdened Treasury to support our program, that a tariff 
be placed on each commodity to support Its own costs. We urge 
that the three leadlz^ farm organlzaiions of the United States, the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the Farmers' Union, Join In a united 
fVont favoring the passage of Senate bill 2395, calling for the cer¬ 
tificate plan. We favor dissemination of any information pertaining 
to the so-called certificate plan. 

6. We recognize that the present Farm Act is facing emergency. 
Farmers must cooperate In their fight to save the act, sfnee war 
appropriations and other emergencies are demanding more funds. 
Fanning, being a basic Industry, must not be Jeopardized in order 
to appropriate more funds to meet other emergencies which may 
appear. History proves that war always brings overexpanalon of 
agriculture, resiilting in disastrous farm prices. The present Farm 
Act attempts to meet this emergency. 

7. We favor crop Insurance and recommend that It be extended 
to cotton. 

8. We recommend that the multiple land-holding clause of the 
present act be modified to the extent that an operator would not be 
penalized on land not under his control. 

9. Recognizing the widespread benefits of education and informa¬ 
tion as it applies to long-time agricultural problems, we recommend 
that State administrative officials give more time to placing this 
information before the public, particularly to county committees 
and other county agricultural leaders. 

10. We recommend that the $10,000 limitations of the agricul¬ 
tural conservation payments be eliminated so long as these pay. 
ments are earned in conjimction with a tenant who operates the 
farm. 

11. We recommend that commodity loans be continued and recog¬ 
nize the widespread benefits derived from the ever-normal granary. 
We also desire that these loans be made on a conservative basis, 
without undue risk to the Federal Government. 

It Is our observation that under the present loan program a 
wide variation of service charges is being made upon redemption of 
warehouse receipts by producers before maturity of the loan. It 
is apparent that charges set up under terminal warehouse agree¬ 
ments are higher than those regularly applying on warehoused 
wheat outside the loan program. These charges must be more 
uniform, and farmers demand a voice In determining tariff schedules 
with the thought of entering into a bilateral agreement which will 
apply to all interested parties. 

We believe the economic location for storing farm commodities 
is close to the point of origin, namely: Farm and coimtry ware¬ 
house storage. We suggest that encouragement be given and regu¬ 
lations be adopted working to that end. 

12. We request that Senate bill No. 8. 2585 be enacted, thus 
returning to the various State cooperatives the fimds that are 
Justly theirs. 

18. We commend the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
Agrlctttture Department for the making of the cotton loan In 1939 
and urge that such loans be made available prior to the begi nn i n g 
of the harvesting of the crop upon which the loan Is to be made. 

14. We request that interest rates on Federal land bank loans 
be reduced to 8 percent and that legislation be enacted which will 
extend the present Commissioners land bank loan for 8 years 
Jw^nd the present expiration date. 
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15. We endorse the principles and purposes of the Tenant Pur¬ 
chase Act and, In order that adequate finance may be provided, 
we request that the Federal Government extend to agriculture the 
same privileges that have been extended to the urban population 
under the Federal Housing Act by guaranteeing payment of prin¬ 
cipal and Interest on funds provided for the purchase of famlly- 
Blse farms. 

Respectfully yours, 

Resolutions Committee of Oklahoma Farmsbs 
Bmeroenct Association, 

Rosooe F. Keiffxr, Chairman, Helena; 

B. M. Forbes, Marietta; 

Stewart Eades, Piedmont: 
iRvm C. Anderson, Waukomls, 

W. L. Hutcheson, Frederick. 


Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LELAND M. FORD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PAUSADIAN, OF PACIFIC PALISADES, 

CALIF. 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I Include the following 
editorial from the Palisadian, of Pacific Palisades, Calif.: 

[From the Palisadian of January 12, 1940] 

2 PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 

Harry Bridges’ announced Intention of becoming an American 
citizen "at the earliest possible moment” would seem to place him 
In a quandary knottier than any problem he has run up against in 
all his stormy career as a left-wing labor czar. Either he hsw 
changed his un-American views or else he hasn't studied carefully 
the nature of the oath a candidate for citizenship must take. 

Here on the west coast where Bridges Is known best, and where 
tens o^ millions of dollars have been lost In 6 years of violent, 
Bridges-dictated strikes, there is only scorn for the notion that 
Bridges can square his un-American activities by taking the oath 
Of citizenship. Bridges’ victory In the deportation hearing cannot 
erase his abuse of businessmen for pursuing their American right 
to engage In free enterprise. And his frank contempt for property 
rights, his open use of the strike—not as a means for securing the 
rights of labor but os a strictly offensive weapon for the destruc¬ 
tion of employers as a class—sound suspiciously Stallnesque to 
American ears. It will be a strange sight to see Harry Bridges, the 
ruthless, power-mad strike dictator, whose every act attests his 
distaste for democracy, with his hand solemnly raised, pledging 
allegiance to the American fiag, American Institutions, and the 
American people. 


Montreal Slaps United States Business in the Face 
by Opposing Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a few words 
about the attitude of Montreal, Canada, regarding the St. 
Lawrence seaway, that I hope will be ratified before this ses¬ 
sion of Congress comes to an end. Montreal Is evidently not 
In agreement with the rest of the Dominion on this question. 
I am unable to see why this enterprising Canadian metropolis, 
situated as It is at the head of the St. Lawrence River, should 
not be the leader in urging ratification. X wish to quote part 
of a resolution which was offered by two of Montreal's aider- 
men early in January of this year, and 1 quote a few sentences 
therefrom: 

Whereas the canalization project sponsored by certain groups Is 
liable considerably to hamper the progress of the Harbor of 
Montreal, and as such becomes detrimental to the Canadian 
metropolis; 

Whereas it is necessary to save for our sons the inheritance 
received from our forefathere^ and 


It is moved that the executive committee be requested ener¬ 
getically to oppose the project through the city council, to resort 
immediately to necessary steps to prevent the realization of the 
plan. 

Montreal is the enterprising Canadian city of 850,000 popu¬ 
lation located upon the banks of the St. Ijawrence River, 
which began as a royal colony 3 centuries ago, later became 
a military settlement and the clearance port of the early 
fur trade. Its present dominance as a great financial and 
shipping center came about through the stranglehold it has 
upon, and its ability to hold back, full economic development 
of a continent—that portion of the Dominion of Canada 
which lies to the westward of it and a large section of a 
friendly neighbor country, our United States of America. 
Blind to her best Interests, Montreal clings to the past. 
Much of the prosperity that has fallen upon Montreal has 
been the direct gift of the American people, who have made 
heavy investments in enterprises financed from Montreal and 
who as tourists have left millions in that city and the Province 
of Quebec of which it is the metropolis. 

GRATITUDE, THY NAME IS MONTREAL 

What Montreal calls her ‘‘inheritance received from our 
forefathers" is the ability to levy local tribute on all water 
freight that comes out of or seeks to enter the Great Lakes 
Basin. The bulk of the commodities are transshipped to or 
from large steamers at Montreal. This costly transfer and its 
delay would be dispensed with if the ocean craft had access * 
into the Great Lakes Basin, the world's outstanding area of 
arrested economic development. The Great Lakes Basin is 
1,200 miles long east and west, and 600 miles wide north and 
south. It is a vast region that is the very heart of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, with five sparkling deep¬ 
water lakes holding the potentiEdlties of a colossal commerce 
that is straining and groaning for the low-cost waterway out¬ 
let denied them. The entire Great Lakes water route to the 
Atlantic is now open to boats of 20-foot draft except for the 
184 miles between Lake Ontario and Montreal. Along this 
bottle-neck of canals and locks boats cannot pass that have 
a draft over 14 feet. Montreal would keep it that way always, 
and thus remain forever the head of ocean navigation. The 
United States of America has been very kind and friendly to 
the Dominion of Canada. Nothing has been withheld from 
Canadians or Canada. 

Generally speaking, the people of Canada have been per¬ 
fection, both as neighbors and as American citizens and non¬ 
citizens who have taken permanent residence in the United 
States. The natural expansion of industry and commerce 
that Montreal’s water front dog-in-the-manger policy has 
kept away from the Province of Ontario and the Canadian 
midwest is held to have been largely responsible for consid¬ 
erable of this migration across the border southward. It is 
estimated that the present "Canadian stock" living in the 
United States and being supported by wages and income 
obtained in the American Republic numbers approximately 
4,000,000, and the present total population of Canada is only 
two and one-half times that, or roughly 10,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Hence, whatever boom would come to the United 
States from the modernization by Canada of its canals in the 
St. Lawrence River over the objection of the single city of 
Montreal will be directly shared by the thousands of Cana¬ 
dians who have shifted over into the United States and who 
for the most part live in the eight States that border on the 
Great Lakes. Canadian born on both sides of the frontier 
who are victims of the Montreal squeeze play partake with 
Americans in the benefits of the completed St. Lawrence 
waterway. Every year there is a large company of Canadians 
who have made their fortunes in the United States who return 
to Canada to settle down and take it easy for the rest of their 
lives. And every day of the year many Canadians who work in 
the United States return to Canada for the night meal, their 
slumber, and breakfast. These Canadians pass back and forth 
daily Into New York, Vermont, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Perhaps the best indication of the extent to which Canada 
has been fostered and faVored by the people of the United 
States is the investment picture. At the close of 1938 in a 
tabulation by the Department of Commerce it was shown that 
|3»722,000,000 of American capital had gone Into the Dominion 
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of Canada, both direct Investments such as branch plants, 
mining properties, and other Canadian bonds and securities. 
Canadian figures of American Investments in Canada are 
higher. At the close of 1937 they were said to be $3,932,- 
000,000, while British investments in Canada at that time were 
stated to be $2,685,000,000. The United States Treasury also 
has kept the Canadian gold and silver mines going on a 
profitable basis for the last 7 years. The tourist industry 
constitutes Canada's biggest *'take" in cash from the United 
States. Last year it was more than $250,000,000. President 
Roosevelt’s recent proclamation declaring 1940 to be ’’Travel 
America Year” which includes Canada, has raised the hopes 
of Canadians to double that sum. There have been some 
lucky breaks for Canada in the trade agreements with the 
United States—formerly the imports of Canadian shingles 
into the United States had been limited to 25 percent of the 
American annual consumption of shingles. This restriction 
was removed, and with shingles on the free list, Canadian 
shingles are pouring into the United States. The duty on 
Canadian lumber has been cut in half. The duty on live 
cattle was reduced 50 percent and the same tariff reduction 
was made on pulpwood and book paper. On account of the 
war in Europe, there has been a stoppage of imports to North 
America of newsprint and wood pulp from Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland. 

These products enter the United States duty free from 
Canada but with the Canadian dollar devaluated 10 percent 
and more, the Canadian profits have been tremendous on 
both newsprint and wood pulp. Friendship of one country 
with a neighbor nation no matter how strong the heart in¬ 
terest may be is on firm footing only when there is a re¬ 
ciprocal conciliation of interests, and a fair exchange of 
good offices. It can never be wholly one-sided and last, for 
the time is bound to come when the nation that freely ^ves 
all and gets nothing in return but rejoinders such as Mon¬ 
treal’s demand ”to save for our sons the inheritance received 
from our forefathers” at the expense of 40,000,000 American 
people living in the Great Lakes Basin, is bound to awaken 
and ask ’’Why should this be?” Montreal, while the man¬ 
made head of ocean navigation into the international St. 
Lawrence River at the same time is the foot of the God- 
made system of fresh water rivers and lakes upon which the 
commerce of the interior of North America to survive and ex¬ 
pand must be given deep water to pass into the economic 
heritage of a continent. Only a few feet of new depth for an 
extremely short distance is needed. And with the St. Law¬ 
rence canals deepened to 27 feet, the best engineering opinion 
is that Montreal would still remain the chief doorway of the 
outgoing and incoming trade of the Great Lakes Basin and 
thrive and prosper as never before. The foregoing facts and 
conclusions are addressed jointly to the North American 
people in the hope that they will stand together for the full 
and rational development of this American Continent. 

SEE CONTINUED BENEFITS FROM PROJECT 

This great undertaking should not be considered as purely 
of sectional benefit. I am sure that when this waterway is 
completed all the people in the United States and Canada 
will share in the advantage this great, modern transporta¬ 
tion system will bring to this entire North American Conti¬ 
nent. President Roosevelt recently stated in part as follows: 

I wish the public to be assured not only of continued unremit¬ 
ting effort to complete the seaway and power development, but 
also of my strong conviction that recent events have helped to 
clear the way for action upon the broadest lines of public benefit. 
The use of electric energy is gaining so rapidly today that no sane 
person would dare to assert that, after the 7 years required for 
construction of works, St. Lawrence power would provide a surplus 
above actual needs. As a matter of fact, careful studies have shown 
that there will be a serious shortage of electric energy In the 
Northeast before the project can be completed. The Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence project is in keeping with the spirit of the times 
and with the policy of cooperation now firmly established cn this 
continent. Por the United States and Canada to demonstrate the 
full value of such policy on a frontier that spans a continent 
would contribute Immeasurably to security and progress In the 
Western Hemisphere. 

There is absolutely no one that questions President Roose¬ 
velt’s complete loyalty to the cause of the seaway. But it is 
encouraging and significant that the last Republican Presi¬ 
dential candidate, Governor Landon, of Kansas, is also very 
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much for It and advocated it not only as a candidate for 
President but as Governor long before he thought of becom¬ 
ing a candidate. On March 12, 1934, Governor Xjandon sent 
a petition to the United States Senate urging ratification, 
and among other things said: 

1 demand the setting aside of special privilege and seotlonaltsm 
in the consideration of this great national and International under¬ 
taking. In voicing that demand 1 speak for the homes, for the 
industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need of a 
great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great desire— 
that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be opened to the 
widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into the heart of 
the North American Continent. 

The St. Lawrence seaway treaty failed of ratification, not 
because of any lack of merit but because in the campaign 
for the improvement too much stress has heretofore been laid 
on the purely local benefits of the seaway and not enough 
attention has been given to acquainting the people of those 
sections not immediately tributary to the Great Lakes with 
the benefits which will accrue to such sections. The fact is 
that it will benefit 48 States and 130,000,000 people. To Cali¬ 
fornia we can truthfully say that the principal market for 
the product of its people—^their oranges, grapes, and figs—^Is 
now, always has been, and always will be, in the midcontinent 
of America; to our friends from Georgia we can say that the 
market for peaches, peanuts, and pecans would soon be more 
than doubled if the treaty is ratified; to the people of Con¬ 
necticut we can say that their market for watches and nut¬ 
megs would increase by leaps and bounds; to the people of 
Louisiana that they would sell more rice, and that the port of 
New Orleans would do more business than ever before, if the 
empire to the north of it were fully developed. 

SEAWAY WILL HELP THE RAILROADS 

I believe it is a historic fact that every great Improvement, 
whether in the case of building railroads into new territory or 
the deepening of great rivers, have all been subject to oppo¬ 
sition on the part of local interests, which think up imagi¬ 
nary fears and fail to realize that improved transportation 
results in increased commerce, benefiting directly or indi¬ 
rectly all sections. I am convinced that the building of the 
St. Lawrence seaway will not injure the railroads or throw 
their employees out of work; that it will not in any way 
interfere with the proper use of the Mississippi River or the 
Missouri River for navigation. On the affirmative side, I 
subscribe to the definite belief that the completion of the 
seaway will greatly serve the economic and transportation 
needs of a vast area of the United States and should, there¬ 
fore, be considered solely from the national point of view. 
I have not stressed the fact that the starting of this great 
work will put thousands of unemployed to work. I have 
preferred to stress the great future advantage to our country, 
and especially the fact that all of us should view this treaty 
in the light of the benefits which it confers on the people 
of the United States and Canada as a whole. 


Keciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHAN GURNEY 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 

STATEMENT BY CARL H. WILKKN BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, during this session of Con-^ 
gress there Is much interest in the reciprocal-trade treaties. 
I have before me a very fine statement by Carl H. Wilken, 
secretary of the Raw Materials National Council of Sioux 
City, Iowa. I think this statement contains very valuable 
information on the employment question and other things of 
interest to all Members of the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed in the Record, together 
with a schedule accompanying the statement^ 
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There being na objeetlon. the statement and schedule were 
ordered to be printed In the Rbcord, as follows: 


Mr. Cbalman* membeis of tbe Ways and Means Oommlttae, and 
l^low cltlaens, my name Is Oarl H. Wilken, of Blouz Olty, Iowa. 
First of all, I am an American olUaen, Interested In the welfare 
of my fellow men. Second. I am secretary of the Kaw Matertals 
National €X>tincll of Sioux City. Iowa, an organloation supported 
by SIO memberships, and I have personally donated 2 yeiwrs of 
time without salary. Third, X am chairman of the Progreesive 
Farmers of Xhwa, a farm organisation in northwestern Iowa, south¬ 
eastern South Dakota, and northeastern Nebraska. We are not a 
presBure group, but Interested In saving our democracy. Up until 
S years ago 1 was an actual farm operator and for 8 years served 
. as a member of a coimty committee on the TtliAe A program. 

1 think It was Frederick Taylor who once said that *'the world 
lost 4.000 years of progress and many lives becatise no one took 
the 90 minutes off to learn how to lay bricks properly.” The 
people of the United States have lost bilUdns of doUars of income, 
suffered depressions, war, and misery because so few have taken 
the time out to analyze the operation of our economy and the 
operation of money in the trade relationship of the different 
groups in our Nation. 

The subject before your committee is that of reciprocal-trade 
agreements with pther nations and their effect. It is impossible to 
analyze the economic and monetary effect of such trade agree¬ 
ments without a fundamental analysis of oiu* economy such as X will 
give to you. Without such an analjrsis any discussion of foreign 
trade will be based on theory, wishful thinking, pressure groups 
manipulation, and politics. From the research of the Raw Materials 
National Council we established a quite definite mathematical for- 
mtzla showing the operation of our economy. This formula we 
call 1-1-7, meaning that for each dollar of farm income we will 
have $1 of factory pay rolls and |7 of national income. The seven 
times being the average turnover of the dollar by the duplica¬ 
tion of the use of money received frmn the sale of farm products. 
For example, if I. as a farmer, receive 80 cents a bushel for corn, 
1 have $800 Income from each 1,000 bushels. When I trade the 
$800 of Income for products handled by the local merchant, he 
also has $800 of Income and has $800 to reorder goods from the 
wholesaler and the wholesaler has $800 to reorder goods from the 
factory, etc. But if 1 receive only 40 cents a bushel for the 
1,000 bushels of com, I have only $400 to spend, the merchant 
has only $400, the wholesaler has only $400, and factory has only 
$400. etc., or approximately one-half as much as In the first 
Illustration. 

When this formxUa was first brought forth in the Senate farm 
hearings In Sioux City, Iowa, In 1937, as a part of that testimony, it 
was buried in that record. Since that time, however, we have been 
able to practically prove its accuracy. The Farm Journal, published 
In Philadelphia, Pa., in the December issue, 1939, on page 14 carries 
an editorial stating that a billlon-dollar Increase in farm income 
will result in at least $7,000,000,000 increase in national income, and 
that a 60-peroent increase in farm income would restilt in jobs 
looking for men instead of our present unemployment situation. 
The Country Gentleman, part of the Curtis Publishing Co., of 
Philadelphia, has also accepted the formula as being accurate, and 
In the January issue on page 7, they carry an article by A. W. 
Bucker, of Eddy Rucker Nickels A Co., of Cambridge, Maas., analyzing 
the accuracy of the 1 to 1 part of the formula, or the direct relation 
of gross farm Income to factory pay rolls. 

If the committee desires, 1 will make both the article In the Farm 
Journal and the Country Gentleman a part of the record. As proof 
of the relationship of the groes farm income to factory pay rolls 
and gross national Income, f wish to file an 18-year table from 1921 
to 1988, inclusive, giving the record of gross farm income, factory 
pay rolls, and gross national income. 

The average relationship for the 18-year period ae 1 to 6.99 or 
roughly 1 to 7. One of the interesting facts disclosed by the table 
Is that the relationship between gros s farm and gross national in¬ 
comes in 1926, generally recognized as a year of 100 or parity, is also 
1 to 6.99, or the same as the average for 18 years, thus proving the 
accuracy of the commodity index in determining relative price 
relationship of various commodities. 


Statistical record of the operation of our national economy 


Year 


Gross farm 
Income 


Pactorv pay 
rolls 


Gross national 
income 


1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1024.. 

1925.. 

1926.. 
1927-. 

1928.. 
1920-. 
1930-. 

1031.. 

1932.. 
1983- - 

1084.. 
1035-. 

1930.. 

1037.. 
1938 ^ 


88,900,000,000 
0,900,000,000 
11 , 000 , 000,000 
11,300,000,000 
1^000,000,000 
11,600,000,000 
11,600,000,000 
11,700,000,000 
11,900,000, m 
9,600,000,000 

7,ooo,ooaooo 

5,300,000,000 
6,400,000,000 
7, 300.000,000 
8 . 000,000 
9, m 000,000 
9,800,000,000 
7, 800, 030,000 


88,800,000,000 
9,100,000,000 
11,000,000,000 
10,500,000,000 
10,800,000,000 
11,400,000,000 
11,200,000,000 
11,300, 000, 000 
11, 700, 000,000 
0,900,000,000 
7,000,000.000 
6,200.000,000 
6,600,000,000 
6,800,000,000 
7,600,000,000 
8,800,000,900 
9,300.000,000 
7,800,000,000 


862,800,000,000 
61,100,000,000 
69, 200,000,000 
71,900,000,000 
76,600,000,000 
80^300,000,000 
82, OOU, 000,000 
84,100,000,000 
81, 100, 000,000 
76,400,00a000 
63,300,000,000 
48, m 000,000 
44, m, 000,000 
60,400,000,000 
65,800,000,000 
68,900,000,000 
67.500,000.000 
6i 100,00^600 


Total... 170,600,000,000 


162,900,000,000 


1,19^600,000,000 


With this mathematical relatloaMhlp In extatenoe. we automotl- 
cally have a condition undffir which normal production and parity 
prioee or equal exchange relatlonshtp are a normal base for pros¬ 
perity and full employment. The Instant fium prioee drop b^w 
parity our primary income resulting from the esle of unite of farm 
products times price is reduced and results in an equivalent reduc¬ 
tion in factory pay rolls, and the collective income is reduced seven 
times that amount. 

Bconomlos has been made a rather deep subject snd has even been 
confused with social legislation. BasloaUy. however, after removi^ 
all the mystery surrounding economic discussions we usually end 
the year with two columns of figures, income and di s b urse ments, 
with the Income side of the ledger at the present time being bal¬ 
anced with deficits. 

Mathematically, income consists of units of wealth produced or 
services performed times price. At the present time we are engaged 
in reducing both factors in the equation. On one hand we are 
reducing the number of units of wealth produced and the number 
of hours of labor and on the other hand through the redpro^- 
trade agreements reducing the price per unit. There can he only 
one answer if such policies are continued and that’s national 
bankruptcy. 

A good example of what happens can be found in a comparison 
of px^uction of farm products In 1928 and 1032. According to the 
agricultural yearbook of 1035 the production of those 2 years was 
approximately the same, but due to the price drop the gross farm 
income in 1932 was $6,400,000,000 less than in 1028, and the national 
income due to the seven times turn was $43,000,000,000 less in 1932 
than in 1028. We have no quarrel with the theory of foreign trade 
as expressed in the reciprocal-trade agreements, but no agreement 
should be made allowing imports of raw materials or maniif actured 
goods below the domestic parity price level. To allow imports at 
less than parity forces our price below parity, thus cutting off our 
flow of money from the sale of new wealth, and reduces our domestic 
market, which should be our first consideration. 

Our Constitution was written to provide for a republican form of 
government and also for an economic d^ocracy. To accomplish 
the latter objective the Constitution provided that Congress should 
have the right ”to coin money and regulate the value thereof.” The 
issue of money is easy with present types of printing presses, but 
to regulate the value of the dollar requires that we regulate the 
value of the wealth that the dollar is exchanged for. The point of 
parity is a 100-cent dollar, and as authority we wish to quote from 
the report prepared by the Senate Agricultural Committee, No. 1295, 
and Calendar No. 1347, as of November 16,-1937. On page 14 of that 
report you will find that in 1926 we had a 100-cent, or parity, 
dollar, and the only year since 1800 that the people of the United 
States have regulated the value of otir dollar. I>urlng all of the 
other years, because of speculation and foreign manipulation of 
prices and money, the raw-material producer or the producer of the 
real wealth has been short-changed. 

Our forefathers were fundamental economists and recognized the 
fact that in order to protect the value of oinr dollar they would 
require a tariff. Therefore the first session of Congress, 161 years ago 
this spring, passed a tariff act, the third act of that session. With 
this principle of tariffs, which are monetary adjustments, the United 
States in 161 years reached the point where 130,000.000 people do 
approximately 60 percent of the world’s business. Strange as It 
may seem, because we haven’t got the good common sense to mark 
the price properly, we are going bankrupt because of the business we 
do. The growth of the United States can be traced to the tariff, 
because there Is no nation in the world today that has made similar 
progress under a free-trade principle. The reason back of it all is 
that with the aid of tariffs we were able to produce our own raw 
materials for Industry at an American price and the turn-over of 
the dollar made it possible to build our present standard of living. 
In the words of Abraham Lincoln, we had both the ”goods and the 
money.” 

The only critiolsm of our tariff system is that it has not been 
equitable for all groups in the past and is not equitable at the 
present time. In ottr Nation we have 48 States, 40 of which are 
principally raw-material producing and 8 industrial States. Equal 
tariff protection must be granted for the 40 States as compared to 
the 6. 

Because of the natural conditions of development of our re- 
80 \xrces, tariffs on raw materials could not be effective until 1910. 
In 1910, because of the normal Increase of population and the in¬ 
crease resulting from immigration, our consumption of raw mate¬ 
rials and finished goods reached a balance with our production. 
As a result, our first parity period for a hundred years was a natu¬ 
ral condition, in the 6 years from 1910-14, often called the golden 
age of agriculture. Any period of parity or equal exchange values 
will be a period of pro^>erity, because that is the point of mathe¬ 
matical accuracy and full operation of the law of supply and de¬ 
mand. Since 1910 we have been in a physical position of 
production to regulate the value of our dollar at 100 cents and to 
maintain parity prices. Our mental attitude and lack of knowl¬ 
edge as to the operation of our economy have prevented us from 
doing so. Otir tariff problem today is not a question of high or 
low tariffs, but a parity tariff or one that will permit us to regulate 
the value of oiur money at 100 cents and to maintain a ^ity 
price relationship between raw materials and finished goods. TOere 
cannot be any half-way mark In the matter of tariffs. They are all 
wrong or right to a certain extent. The extent to which we must 
have tariffs is the parity price level. 

Tariffs should be made on a mathematloal or Index basis Instead 
of by pressure groups. 

That^they are still being made through pressure groups is self- 
evident firam tbe bfiaklng dosm of negomtioni with Aifenrttna 


' Prelimliiary estimstse for 1908. 
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and Chile In regard to farm products and copper, because of the 
political **heat/* as we call It. 

Inequality of tariffs, under the present agreements, can be proved 
from the record. For example, the so-called Smoot-Hawley tariff, 
which increased the disparity between the raw-material producer 
and Industry has not been repealed during the past 7 years. 

As a result, tariff reductions under the trade agreements have 
been mostly on raw materials. 

For example. In the CorroasssioKiiL Record of Wednesday, June 
15 (legislative day June 14), 1938, you will find In a speech by Oon- 
gresaman Case of South Dakota a tabulation of tariff benefits re¬ 
ceived by the steel Industry. The table was originally prepared by 
Senator Oddle and brought up to date from the records of the 
United States Tariff Commission by Hon. Andrew J. Mat, chairman 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs, and Is so set out In the 
discussion by Congressman Case: 


Imports and production of crude and semifinished steel in the 
United States and cost to American public of duties on crude and 
semifinished steel products 


Year 

Imports of 
crude and 
semifinished 

Duties collected on 
imports of crude 
and semifinished 
steel 

Domestic 
production 
of steel ingots 

Cost to Ameri¬ 
can public of 
dutlM on emde 


steel 

Total 

Per ton 
imported 

and castings 

and semifin¬ 
ished steel 

1922. 

Grow tom 
11,703 

$198,102 

$17.00 

Grow tom 

8,900, 731 

T>iUU9 
$161,312,427 

1923. 

23,991 

641,205 

20.73 

44,943,606 

1.101,344,994 

1924.. 

38,841 

744, 443 

19.16 

37,936,969 

726,776,061 

192fi. 

8.5, 766 

1,161 036 

13. 55 

45,803, 524 

615,082, 250 

1926. 

136,606 

1,487, 676 

10.89 

48, 293, 763 
44,935,186 

525,919,079 

1027. 

no. 673 

1, 299, 014 

11. 75 

627,988,420 

1928. 

110,011 

1,290,975 

11.73 

61,644,180 

604, 613, 231 

1929. 

07, m 

1, 206, 326 

17. 83 

66, 433, 473 

1,006, 208,824 

19:i0.. 

72, 700 

864,666 

11.75 

40, 699.483 

478,218,925 

1031. 

116,699 

1.011,626 

8. 74 

25.946,501 

220,763.679 

1932. 

78.419 

638, 720 

& 14 

13,681,102 

111,364,659 

19:«. 

28,716 

320,082 

11.46 

2:1, 232, 347 

226, 763,679 

19.34. 

24, 029 

306,201 

14.87 

26,065, 289 

387,442. 147 

1935.. 

33, J59 

4.37,833 

13.20 

.34,092, 594 

450,022,241 

1930. 

60,104 

685,2.'>4 

11.68 

47, 767,856 

667,928, 558 

1937. 

64, 906 

796. 816 

14. 47 

60, 6G0,000 

731,733,430 

Total---. 

1,043, 631 

13,047,843 

13.93 

600,424, 723 

8,468,961,611 


It is interesting to note that the steel industry, with total assets 
of $4,430,866,614. as given in the Iron Age of April 1, 1938, received 
in the way of tariff benefits from 1922-37, inclusive, a total of 
$8,468,961,611, or almost 200 percent of their total assets. 

It is also interesting to note that they enjoyed the benefit of 
a tariff system which gave them a protection of $8.14 per ton on 
crude and semifinished steel in the year 1932 and $14.47 In 1937, 

I am not giving this because I feel that steel has too high a 
tariff; it should be protected up to parity so that the steel industry 
can pay American wages for iron ore, coal, manganese, and other 
products that go into the manufacture of steel and make a fair 
profit. But I feel that the producer of raw materials has a right 
to equal tariff protection. 

It would appear from our research that the steel industry could 
well afford to divulge their secrets of maintaining adequate pro¬ 
tection and help the raw-material producer up to a parity with 
them. Such a move would make It possible to Increase the annual 
production of cars a million and a half annually, thus increasing 
the output of steel tremendously. 

That the farmer is not receiving equal protection can be proved 
from the fact that the prices of his products in many cases are 
being set by the world market which is approximately one-half 
of our parity. 

And it is not due to surplus production. I will quote from Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 839, a compilation of imports and exports 
from 1926-37, inclusive, by the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce. from the monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce, December 
1938, compiled by the Department of Commerce, and from the 
National Provlsioner, Issued July 1, 1939. 

In 1938, using 600 pounds per head as the amount of meat prod¬ 
ucts imported in the form of live cattle, the record shows exports 
of meat products of 158,000,000 pounds; Imports of meat products, 
148,000,000; imports of live cattle, 424,022, or, at 500 pounds each, 
the equivalent of 212,000,000 pounds of meat products. This gave 
us a net income of meat products of 202,000,000 pounds in 1938, 
with one-third of our population hungry. 

In the first 6 months of 1939 our Imports of meat products, as 
given on page 33 of the National Provlsioner of July 1, 1939, totaled 
66,600,000 pounds, and our exports approximately 64,000,000 pounds. 
On page 42 of the same issue, we find that cattle Imports were 
460.381, or the equivalent (using again 600 pounds per animal) of 
230 190,000 pounds, or a net import for the first 5 months of 1939 
of 232,790,000 pounds, with a third of our population still hungry 
and hogs selling at 6 cents a pound, or the world price. 

Under our system of handling exports, all exports sell at the world 
price which in the case of the buying power of England, as com¬ 
pared to that of the United States, is approximately 62 percent 
of our parity price level. Imports are, of course, purchased at the 
world price. 

With our pcrlty price level almost double that of the world the 
economic law “that goods fiow toward the highest market’’ attracts 
foreign products to our shores unless protected by parity tariffs* 


For example, on page 36 of the National Provieioner, issue of 
July 1, 1939, we find the interesting Information that in the week 
of June 16 to 21,1089, 3,237,702 pounds of meat products came into 
the harbor of New York City alone from 16 different countries, 
namely. Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, Estonia, Hol¬ 
land, Italy, Latvia, New Zealand, Norway, Paraguay, Poland. 
Switzerland, and Uruguay. It is only natural that such an amount 
of imports would tend to break our prices to the world level, even 
though the record shows we had a shortage of meat in our own 
Nation. 

On the other hand, in 1937, when we had an exceptional amount 
of Polish hams, the record in Poland was one of malnutrition. In 
other words, with our tariffs below parity, we will attract all world 
surpluses and even deprive the other nations of food until our 
price level reaches the world level. 

If, on the other hand, we were to adopt parity tariffs, we could 
have parity prices for farm products and our national Income 
would be increased approximately $20,000,000,000 annually, our 
foreign trade would be Increased, and our labor would not be on 
relief. 

I know that thought is contrary to some of the theories that we 
have, but I will prove it by a simple example. 

In Iowa we produced in 1939 approximately 600,000,000 bushels 
of com. If the Iowa farmer were receiving 40 cents per bushel 
more, the farm income would be increased by $200,000,000. With 
the seven times turn of the dollar our national income would be 
increased by $1,400,000,000 from the Iowa com crop alone, or ap¬ 
proximately one-half of all our foreign trade In 1938. Yet we 
refuse to trade in our domestic market with our own people. 

In Iowa we have all sorts of merchants, and it should be self- 
evident that the Increased income would permit a greater purchase 
of both domestic and foreign products. 

With parity prices for farm products and an approximate national 
income of from eighty to eighty-five billion dollars as a result we 
would increase o\ir foreign trade. 

This can be proved by an examination of the records. In the 
period 1926-30, for example, our average imports of meat products 
amounted to 144,000,000 potinds, as g^ven on page 32 of Trade Bulle¬ 
tin No. 839 by the Department of Commerce. This can be compared 
to 148,000,000 pounds in 1938. 

But in 1926-30 We received parity prices, produced more meat 
products than in 1938, with 9,000,000 less people to feed. 

If we had the same per capita Income in 1939 that we had in 1926-30, 
we would have required approximately 6,000,000,000 pounds more 
of hogs and cattle, either through domestic production or Imports. 

1 would like to analysse briefly what can be done with our principal 
surplus crop, cotton. Under the operation of the present trade 
agreements, the South has consigned Itself to the production of 
cotton at the world price. They can have parity prices for cotton if 
they will change their direction. With parity tariffs, here is a 
simple example of what can be done: 

We are importing approximately 2,000,000,000 pounds of fate and 
oils. With parity prices and the Increased buying power, our Nation 
could easily consume an additional 1,600,000,000 pounds, or roughly, 
the equivalent of 15,000,000 acres to produce the imports and 
additional consumption. 

It would not be necessary to produce the vegetable fats and oils 
because with parity tariffs the revenue from fats and oils which we 
could Import would make the monetary adjustment in trading the 
cotton in the world market at the world price. 

On the other hand, if other nations refused to trade with us, we 
could, if necessary, divert our cotton acres to crops producing fats 
and oils. 

Using the 1922-29 period, however, as a base, it would be logical 
to assume that if the United States took world leadership In 
financial affairs that our parity price would soon become the world 
price, thus bringing about world prosperity, and cotton could be 
sold at a good price in the world market in the same way that it 
was sold from 1923-29. 

The record of 1937 of increased world consumption of cotton 
with the price boom resulting from drought in the United States 
in 1936 is proof that world consumption of cotton could cozxsume 
all production at our parity price level. 

Advocates of the present policy of our trade agreements claim 
that they are seeking world peace. World peace is an impossibility 
with mass poverty prevailing throughout the world, and if mass 
poverty continues in our own Nation we will continue to have class 
hatred and unrest. 

The only way to world peace is for the United States to take 
world leadership, restore the fair Income from vrorld production of 
real wealth, and prevent the collapse of our international monetary 
system. 

With the United States doing half of the business of the world, 
the rest of the world cannot be prosperous while we are going into 
bankruptcy, and we cannot have prosperity without parity prices 
for our wealth protected by parity tariffs. 

If this committee wishes to be of service to the United States and 
the rest of the world, as I am sure it does, it ought to recommend 
that all trade agreements be adjusted on the basis of our parity 
price level. I am sure that the members are all agreed that our 
democracy, established to provide equal opportimlty for our citi¬ 
zens, also contemplated equal tariff protection for all groups. 

If such a step were taken and a foundation of parity prices for 
basic farm crops established, in 6 months the depression would be a 
sad memory of sincere mistakes; in a short period the seemingly 
tinbalanoeable Budget could be balanced for the simple reason that 
the sale of our a nn u n-i production of new wealth would create the 
necessary income; and in 18 months jobs would be looking for man 
at a decent wage. 


















Foni^ crops Oltpiace American farm pro^iueU 
[From 8 complhitioii by the Kesoireh DbiiioD of the Raw Materials National CoonoD] 

[Fdlowinf sre the eold figores on the effect imports of foreign agricultimal and allied prodncts hare upmi the Am^ean agri(mltonil pictnre. The figures are for 19S5,1036, and 16371 
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Our Relation to World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DAVID I. WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OP MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. I ask to have Inserted in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record a brief address on 
Our Relation to World Peace, delivered by me on the invita¬ 
tion of the Women’s National Democratic Club at their first 
open forum on Tuesday, February 6. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


Before proceeding to a dlscuaelon of the topic assigned me on this 
program, let me acknowledge my wholehearted approval of the 
series of symposiums to deal with vital public questions which has 
been arranged by the Women’s National Democratic Club and which 
this meeting tonight inaugurates. The wider the appreciation and 
the better the understanding of the problems and of the policies 
of our Government the better for the Government and for the 
country. 

Let me commend those women who are responsible for these 
meetings, for their energy, their public spirit, and their party 
loyalty. 

Let me also applaud the words and sentiments of those who 
have preceded me—Chairman Farley, Representative Raybiirn, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt—and let me bespeak my own appreciation of the 
privilege of participating in tonight’s forum. 

You have asked me to direct my words tonight to the subject of 
peace In the world. TTiat Is a subject which has engaged the 
thoughts of mankind and called for their supplications for cen¬ 
turies—indeed ever since the birth of Christ, the first apostle of 
peace and good will. 

And yet today in this twentieth century, this age of enlighten¬ 
ment, this age of peace talk on every hand, and treaties to outlaw 
war, we find the whole world menaced with wars as terrifying, as 
cruel, and as devastating as any the world has ever known. We 
witness unspeakable tortures and purges and whole peoples facing 
annihilation or servitude. 

The immediate and particular aspects of this immense subject of 
peace in the world, of which I shall speak on this occasion, are the 
questions relating to what our Government and our own citizens 
in this United States of America ought to do, and what we ought 
to refrain from doing under the existing circumstances in order, 
first, to insure against our Involvement in the war in Europe or 
In the Orient; second, to safeguard our own security with some 
thought for the security of the Americas collectively: and. third, to 
do anything we can—consistent with our own neutrality and non- 
involvement toward pe&ce for the world, if and when such becomes 
possible of attainment—and we may pray that It will be soon. 

No one may appraise the final consequences to those nations, 
peoples, and governments engaged in the war; nor the consequences 
upon the world—Indeed upon the whole fabric of human society. 
We only know that if this war in Europe is long continued, and 
If it spreads, the devastation will be beyond reckoning and very 
likely beyond repair within the span of anyone now living. 

If we agree, and I believe we do agree, that our objectives are 
to keep the United States out of war upon any other continent, 
and to maintain at all costs our own peace and to keep the United 
States secure against attack by any foreign aggressor, and to en¬ 
courage and to promote peace throughout the world, then It follows 
that our governmental policies, our courses of action, as well as 
our restraints and inaction, must conform to these objectives. 

I believe the rank and file of our people are increasingly militant 
in their opposition to war or to any action by our Government that 
may be said to tend in that direction. 

One gratifying element which gives strength and support to the 
cause of peace in the United States today Is the resistance of our 
people to propaganda. Some of this propaganda originates with 
selfish interests in our own country who seek profit or advantage 
for themselves. Some originates .with conscientious but misguided 

S jrsons who allow their sympathies to warp their Judgments, 
uch of It originates overseas with groups and governments that 
assume that the participation of the United States in the war 
would be to their advantage. 

But our people for the most part are evidencing a determined 
purpose to treat the present war In Europe objectively. They 
are refusing to become bewildered and confused and misled by the 
devices and the importunities of those who would lead this 
country into war. ’ ^ ^ , 

I believe they are Increasingly wary of any foreign entangle¬ 
ments and Increasingly insistent upon real neutrality; and this 
sentiment on the port of the public is finding refiectlon in Coz^ess 
and with all the officials of our Government. 


The Imperative necessity of maintaining our neutrality Is one 
of the cardinal points upon which the President, the CJongress, jand 
the coimtry, regardless of party, are today In complete accord. 

Of course, that is easier said than done. It involves many diffi¬ 
cult decisions. We cannot altogether obliterate our natural sympa¬ 
thies for certain nations now at war, and our natural abhorrence of 
the tyranny, the persecutions, and the war lust of those who rule 
other of the belligerents. But we must be guided by our heads 
rather than by our hearts. 

With reference to the question of our own security, we are taking 
necessary and adequate steps to strengthen our own defense on 
land, on sea, and in the air. We are of common mind and purpose 
on that objective. Our difierencea relate only to some of the 
details. 

We are spending immense sums of money for our national defense 
and preparedness—not as a prelude to war, not for weapons of 
offense, but as an insurance against war. 

Finally, we come to the question of being prepared to do our 
utmost to further the ends of peace for the world whenever and 
wherever the opportunity presents itself. 

But let me say at this point that if anything in the realm of 
political affairs has been clearly proven by the events of the past 
26 years, it is that the United States cannot promote world peace 
or save democracy by Joining In a European war. 

Out of the World War of 1914-18, Into which we finally entered 
to save the world for democracy, has come communism, fascism, 
and nazi-lsm elsewhere in the world, and in our own country—a 
post-war period of political and social stagnation which culminated 
in the economic collapse of 1929 and the ensuing depression—more 
severe and more prolonged than we have ever before experienced. 

So our approach to the goal of peace for the world and our con¬ 
sideration of what we can do to that end must be one of watchful 
waiting, meanwhile doing all within our power for the preservation 
of our own peace, safety, and security in this dark hour In the 
world’s affairs. 

I submit that this la not a selfish course, but a prudent and a 
sensible one. Such a course does not rest upon the premise that 
we are Indifferent to what transpires in Europe and are unaffected 
thereby. It rests upon the assumption that the preservation of 
our heritage, our own democracy, and the freedom for which our 
forefathers fought and died a century and a half ago, will not 
only serve the interests of our own Nation, but will contribute 
measurably to the post-war rehabilitation of the world. 

The great majority of our people definitely reject the concept 
that the role of the United States Is to defend right against 
wrong everywhere In the world—^to oppose aggressors everywhere 
and to defend International morality. 

I have no hesitancy In asserting that that is not the position of 
the President—nor the position of tne Democratic Party, nor the 
position of the Congress. It Is not a party question at all. 

Indeed, on this entire subject of peace In the world and the 
foreign relations and foreign policy of this Government we are 
dealing with matters which transcend all questions of party. We 
are dealing with this question not as Democrats but as Americans. 
And It Is my conviction that in the main essentials, we have a high 
degree of national unity and patriotism. 

We all desire world peace. We all desire to aid In world peace. 
We have given evidence of that desire at every turn since the end 
of the World War. The President left no stone unturned to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak of the present war In Europe and has made it 
clear that our Government stands ready to assist in a Just and 
enduring peace. 


Small Business the Key to Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGOK 

IN' THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] at Miami, Fla., 
on February 3,1940, entitled ‘'Small Business the Key to Re¬ 
covery.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It la a pleasure to come to the sunny shores of Florida from the 
snows of Washington, even If I may only spend a, week end here 
while the Senate is In session. This is the Nation’s winter play¬ 
ground. It seems too bad to interrupt a pleasant vacation with a 
serious political discussion, and perhaps you will not have much 
time to think about it during the rush of the winter season here. 
But when the vacation is over, and you go back to your homes in 
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the Nortb, or settlt down td m Florid* stiimner, you muBt look 
fthead to your deolston tu Kofomber in the most importAUt pdUtloal 
election this country h*8 sw seen. Shall a New Deal admlntetra- 
tlon govern this county for 4 years more? There may he some 
New Deal policies whl^ should he continued. There may he dif¬ 
ferences on details^ but there is a fundamental issue between new 
dealers and antlnew dealers, and this is it^ Shall the adminis¬ 
tration be guided by a bellitf that the Government can produce 
prosperity by means of Government bureaus and Government regu- 
lattcm and Oovemment In business Itself? Or shall It rely on the 
restoration of private enterprise and Individual business activity? 

THS NSW DEAL HAS FAXLBD 

We have tried New Deal methods for 7 years, and they have failed 
to produce recovery. There are still more than 9,O00X>00 people 
unemployed in the United States, whereas after every past efepres- 
slon we have always returned to a condition In which any man who 
wanted a Job could get a job. It Is true that we are better off than 
we were on March 4. 10^, at the very bottom of the depression, 
but the only fair comparison to make Is with the years which have 
followed p^t depressions. For 5 years, from 1925 to 1929, the 
national income—that Is, the Income of all the people put together- 
averaged $80,000,000,000. In 1939 It was only $08,000,000,000. There 
were 10.000,000 more people In 1939 among whom this Income had 
to be divided; therefore the average Income was 20 percent less in 
1930 than it was in the twenties. 

TO be equal to the condition at that time, we should now have a 
national Income of $68,000,000,000 instead of $68,000,000,000. It is 
certain that if there were any such increase In Income, $20,000,- 
000,000 a year, there would be Jobs for all of the 9,000.000 unem¬ 
ployed. The New Deal promised to restore agricultural prices, and 
many of its most radical measures, both with respect to devaluing 
the dollar and with respect to regulatixxg Individual activities, have 
been allegedly for the purpose of raising these prices. Yet today 
farm prices are no hi^er than they were in October 1933, 6^ 
years ago, before any of the New Deal farm-control measures were 
adopted, and before we embarked on the Warren policy of Increas¬ 
ing the price of gold. 

When I was in the Legislature of Ohio and any problem arose, 
the easy solution always suggested was to pass a law, and most of 
the laws passed were entirely useless. The Now Deal has Improved 
on this theory. Whenever an 3 rthlng appears to be wrong, they not 
only pass a law, but they create a b\ireau, and they give the bureau 
power to adopt regulations. In the course of a few years the regu¬ 
lations are 10 times the size of the law, and every day In the Federal 
Register are printed pages of bureaucratic regulations which enlarge 
the law until It does not even resemble what Congress actually 
Intended. As the law increases in size, of course the btureau adds 
more emploirees to go out and enforce these detailed rules In every 
business and every farm. Unfortunately these laws and regulations 
are not only useless, like our Ohio laws In the old day, but positively 
harmful. 

The basic principle of the New Deal is to effect prosperity by 
economic planning, enforced by Government regulation. In that 
purpose It has utterly failed. And it has failed particularly in 
restoring happiness and Income to the underprivileged, for whom 
it dally wee^ crocodile tears of sympathy. There are more under¬ 
privileged than there ever were before: more people with a bare 
living or not enough to live on than In the happy and new-deallees 
twenties. 

THE OZn.Y CX7EE IB THE GEOWTK 07 POTVATE SNTEBPBXSE 

It is obvious that the present condition of unemployment and 
hard times can only be cured by putting men back to work In 
private industry. The new dealers have done the best they could. 
They have increased the Federal employees from 563,000 to 932,000 
In 7 years, unhampered for the most part by civil service, and they 
have increased the Federal pay roll by $1,200,000,000 a year. But, 
of course, this is a mere drop In the bucket. The more active and 
prosperous private industry Is, the more people are employed. And 
so the whole problem is to encourage the development of private 
business, large and small. 

How Is it to be encouraged to grow? After New Deal experimenta¬ 
tion we at least know what will not put people back to work. They 
won’t be put back to work by vast Oovemment deficits or the pour¬ 
ing out of Government money to great niunbers of city and farm 
workers on the alleged ground that consuming power must be in¬ 
creased. Whatever the reason is, apparently you can’t produce 
prosperity by Increasing consuming power, for in the last 7 years 
the Government has ^nt $21,000,000,000 more than It has taken 
in in taxes, and most of it has gone with the idea of Increasing 
consuming power. Of coiirse, relief is absolutely essential, as long 
as present conditions continue, to meet the unemployment situa¬ 
tion In the city and the abnormally low prices in the country. 
But the idea that relief and doles and farm subsidies wiU produce 
profg>erity or prime the pump has been exploded by actual experi¬ 
ence. No people can spend ttsell Into prosperity. 

The cycle of Increasing prosperity in the past has been set In 
motion, not by Increased consumption but by Uusreased production; 
by the constant growth of private enterprise. We hear a great deal 
about big business and this country being a country of big business, 
hut It did not grow In that way, and. In my opinion, the growth 
depends far mojc on little business; on encouraging every man to 
start new one-horse businesses; on encouraging one-horse business 
to grow into big business. We are still a country of Uttie business. 
There are over 1.600.000 independent retail estahUshments: there 
are 176«000 inde pe nde n t whcHesale establishments; there are 170,000 


active manufaotureia; and of all theea eatahllshments, more than 
99 percent employ fewer than 500 men and women each. 

This country grew from a small Nation of 4.000,000 people scattered 
along the Atlantic coast to be In 180 years the greatest Nation in 
the world. There has been a constant increase in the number of 
men and women employed, and it has been due to the beginning 
of new buslneasss and their growth. That is the only reason why 
millions more people were employed in 1930 than in 1900. There 
has been a constant incentive to every man of energy or initiative 
to start for himself. He has always felt in America that if he 
was willing to put his time and money Into some business of his 
own, and if he was willing to work harder than his neighbor and 
had better than average ability, he could provide for himself a 
better Income, a better standard of living for his family, a better 
education for his idiUdren, and a better provision for his widow 
after his death. He was assured that through his own efforts he 
could improve his condition over that of his less industrious or 
less competent neighbor. 

The process of Investment, both by those who establish their 
own businesses and those who assist others, has been with the 
same motive. We have in America today a great plant on which 
employment depends. There are thousands of cities with every 
type of building from sheds to skyscrapers. There are thousands 
of industrial plants; a great railroad system; a great utility system. 
Every stick and every stone represents money which some man or 
some association of men saved and put into permanent improve¬ 
ments for the purpose of providing better for their future and for 
the future of their families. There is hardly a small town in the 
United States where there is not some industry; certainly no towns 
where there are not a large number of small, Individual business 
enterprises. 

My own belief is that big business is not the leader; that most 
big businesses are likely to reach a point at which they are more or 
less stable. When times are prosperous they increase employment; 
when times are poor they decrease employment. But sound growth 
depends on the constant Influx into the economic system of new 
enterprises which put one man to work, then two men, then hun¬ 
dreds of men, and in rare cases hundreds of thousands of men. 

THE NEW DEAL HAS SHOPPED AICEBICAN PKOORSSS 

Our trouble today Is that this whole process has been checked, 
and that more people have gone out of business in the last 6 years 
than have gone Into btislness. I have gone up and down the streets 
of small towns and talked to the butcher, the baker, and the green¬ 
grocer. There is hardly a man who would not like to sell out his 
business if he could only insure himself a small but steady Income. 
There is hardly a man who will encourage anyone else to go into 
the same kind of enterprise. He no longer feels that succees 
depends on his own efforts or ability. He has a dozen reports to 
make out every month to the State and Federal Governments, and 
at least half a dozen different taxes to pay. 

The small-business man is more discouraged than the big one 
because he must do his own bookkeeping and reporting. Every 
other day some Government agent drops In to read his reports 
and make him do them over again because he Isn’t keeping his 
books the way some bureaucrat down In Washington thinks a green¬ 
grocer ought to keep his books. He has almost as many Govern¬ 
ment agents calling on him as the farmer has. He hasn't time to 
attend to his own business, and certainly not time to develop new 
ideas and expand the business. This is the actual condition in 
America today, which has checked all initiative and enterprise. 

It Is said that everything has changed; we are in a new era; the 
frontiers have disappeared; we are a mature nation about to go 
into a decline. I don’t believe it, and certainly you In Florida 
have no reason to believe it. You are enjoying prosperity here, 
and you are enjoying it because eyen Oovemment regulations can^ 
altogether curb the American spirit under conditions such as exist 
in this Imperial State. 

From the first introduction of citrus fruit into the peninsula by 
the Spaniards, on through Flagler until the present, Florida has 
been built by private enterprise. It has not been built by the big 
corporations which the newspapers refer to as big business, but by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of individual men and 
women, rich and poor. This State, with its beautiful cities and 
greet resorts along both coasts and in the interior, is a monument 
to the traditional American spirit. If anyone is looking for 
frontiers. Florida fills the bill. 

But Florida, while the most spectacular, Is not the only State 
which has been able to rise even above New Deal bureaucracy. We 
have only to look at Texas and Its magnificent cities. If you are 
talking about physical frontiers, they disappeared 50 years ago, but 
we did not know, imtil assured by New Deal pundits, that that fact 
meant on end to progress. Frontiers consist of more than free land. 
America has the same inventive genius it always had, and every day 
are developed new products of adventtirous chemists tn the fields of 
metallurgy, fabrics, and other materials. For Instance, out of Sa¬ 
vannah we can see for years ahead a great new development of the 
South's pu4> and paper resources. There are brand new frontiers 
which can be endlessly extended. 

What has checked this progress, where it is not piDdied Irresistibly 
forward by conditions which rise above discouragement as here in 
IPlorida? Without question it is New Deal government policy. 
There is a determined hostUlty in many Oovemment departments to 
the development of private industry. The Government includes 
many men who desire to change our system to a form of state 
socialism and who spread a dootrtne of ho^lessness about the future 
of lutvate i ^ 
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You can see it in much of the action taken by Government de¬ 
partments before the Temporary National Economic Committee. 
TOey seem to be more anxious to prove that private indiistry cannot 
be carried on in free competitive style, that monopoly is inevitable, 
and t^at Government must regulate It, than they are to remove re¬ 
straints on business activity. They are showing a hostility to our 
whole system of life insurance, one of the most typical developments 
of American life and the best method of encoura^ng and investing 
the savings of the Nation. No true new dealer believes in saving. 
There is even a suggestion that the Government should go Into the 
insurance business. 

The S. E. C. has certainly gone far beyond its original purpose 
of protecting investors against fraud and through its unnecessary 
restrictions and red tape has retarded the investment of money in 
private enterprise. 

There is nothing which so completely discourages the growth of 
private business as Government competition, and It is Impossible 
to compete with an Institution which heis no need of balancing its 
budget. In the T. V. A., in certain parts of the housing program, 
and In other fields, the Government has gone into business itself. 

I have spoken of the Government regulation of little industry in 
all fields, but I could call attention particularly to the National 
Labor Relations Board, the S. E. C., the Wage-Hoin* Administration, 
the Walsh-Healey administration, each with Its own inspectors pil¬ 
ing up vast records which no one will ever look at except for the 
purpose of determining the amount of waste paper which can be 
chopped up and used again for New Deal bureaus. However hostile 
the New Deal is to business generally, it is assuredly the friend of 
the waste-paper Industry. 

Of course excessive taxation is a tremendous discouragement, and 
creates a whole crop of regulators of Its own. Taxes today have 
reached the tremendous total of $18,000,000,000 a year in the United 
States, or 26 percent of the national income. In other words, the 
Government absorbs 26 percent of the activity of its people, and for 
the most part the cost of this activity must be carried by the other 
76 percent. That means that everyone’s reward for hard work and 
initiative and daring is cut down 26 percent, whereas the chance 
of failure is even greater. The tremendous surtax has almost 
stopped the Investment by wealthy people In industry involving 
the slightest risk. The average wage earner pays 20 percent of his 
Income In taxes, and therefore he has little left to put aside to help 
him start business by himself or Join with others. Taxes today 
have reached $317 for every employed person In the United States, 
and corporation taxes have more than doubled in the lost 6 years. 

Not only that, the tax system has been employed for the political 
purpose of redistributing income, which means that the rewards 
of Initiative are less, and certainly far less permanent. Taxes are 
Imposed for economic planning purposes, like the tax on undis¬ 
tributed profits still advocated by Mr. Eccles. The drastic effect of 
this tax was to prevent small companies from building up the 
reserves necessary to assure their permanence and growth. In 
short, New Deal policy is alone responsible for strangling the growth 
and development of private Industry which has brought us out of 
every past depression to a condition of greater prosperity. 

THE REPUBLICANS CAN RESTORE PROSPERITY 


What can the Republican Party do If It is returned to power? 
It unquestionably has to meet certain increases In Government 
expense, at least for the time being. It must and should afford 
adequate relief to the poor. It must and should assist the farmer 
whose prices are far below what they ought to be In proportion to 
city wages and Industrial prices. It must and should continue 
reasonable old-age pensions and unemployment Insurance. All these 
things should be done. They can be done more economically, and 
more equally, and more efficiently than the present system, as I have 
explained In other speeches. But the total expense of all these activ¬ 
ities is not even a severe burden If private Industry can be restored 
to what It should be by Government encouragement Instead of Gov¬ 
ernment hostility. America Is rich enough to be humane and 
generous to all. , , 

In the first place the Government should at least keep out of 
business itself. Projects like the Tennessee Valley Authority, to the 
extent they have actually been undertaken, must be completed and 
operated, but they can cooperate with private industry Instead of 
supplanting It. ^ ^ ^ 

In the second place, regulation can be reduced. Take the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board. It was created for one laudable 
purpose—-to enable men who wished to organize to do so without 
compulsion from their employers. After listening to the hearings 
before the Education and Labor Committee, I am convinced that 
this purpose would and should have been accomplished without 
undue friction and without unnecessary strife. It certainly could 
have been accomplished without the outrageous perversion of 
Justice which has occurred because of the Board’s prejudice against 
employers and even against the older unions. I believe the present 
Board should be abolished and a new one set up on which employers 
and employees are represented rather than left-wing enthusiasts. 
I believe that most of the amendments proposed by the American 
Federation of Labor should be adopted. Including those to assure 
to craft unions their right to exist; to permit an employer to 
express freely his views on bona fide imlons which are contending 
In his plant; to regulate definitely the question of elections and the 
form of ballot. 

In addition, I believe there shotild be a separation of the Judicial 
and prosecuting functions of the Board because no board can 


fairly be a Judge in the prosecution of a case which it has Ipitlated. 
If employer and emplbyee know that their disputes will ultimately 
be submitted to a fair tribunal, acting under the provisions of 
definite law, it will In nearly every case compel an amicable adjust¬ 
ment in the early stages of the controversy. 

Nothing threatens to throttle small business today as much ae 
the wage-hour law. Big business can conform; little business often 
cannot do so and survive. I believe it should be amended to put 
in effect merely a minimum-wage law—one to prevent opprestSon 
In those cases where the ordinary processes of collective bargaining 
do not work because of lack of organization. It should not be 
used to move Industry from one section of the country to another. 
The whole idea of government regulation of wages is contrary to 
the collective-bargaining theory. If carried to Its logical conclusion, 
it means the end of all labor unions and the end of all Industrial 
freedom, for, If the Government once assumes the Job of fixing 
wages, there is no place left for democratic leadership among the 
employees themselves. Let us place a celling over hours and a floor 
under wages, but let us make sure there Is plenty of headroom 
left between the floor and the celling for the development of new 
enterprise in every section of the United States. 

The Securities Act can certainly be amended to be what it was 
Intended to be—a protection against fraud and not a weapon by 
which the Government attempts to say what Investment Is wise 
and what is not wise. As far as possible, necessary laws should be 
police regulations, enforced on the complaint of those who may be 
injured, and not administered on hypothetical and theoretical 
grounds by thousands of agents running loose over every busines* 
and every farm In the United States. It is right for government 
to be a policeman to keep open the traffic of free enterprise, but not 
the maiden aunt of every business. 

I have only mentioned a few examples of particular bureaus 
which have operated to discourage reemployment, but there are 
scores of other bureaus whose agents do more harm than good. In 
particular, the administration of those laws which exist can be 
changed until they are administered In a spirit of helpfulness to 
private industry, and not of hostility. We need a government sin¬ 
cerely anxious to make the present system work, and not to change 
the system. We need cooperation and not threats. Government 
should be the friend and not the foe, or the fussy critic, of the 
small-business man. 

In the tax field, there may be little chance for reduction until 
prosperity increases, but there Is certainly opportunity for a change 
In the system. The pay-roll tax is particularly oppressive on Indus¬ 
try. Yet in the end It is a consumption tax. increasing the taxes of 
every wage earner as well as employer, directly or through Increases 
in the cost of his food and clothing. It puts a premium on getting 
rid of employees and Increasing unemployment. Even a general 
sales tax would be less stifling to business and employment, without 
being any more burdensome on the wage earner. The very taxes 
planned to promote the wage earner’s security in the future In fact 
promote his insecurity in the present. 

’The high surtax rates discourage the Investment by wealthy Indi¬ 
viduals which should be most helpful In creating employment. In 
particular, I believe the capital-gains tax should be repealed or 
substantially modified so that anyone who does put his money Into 
enterprise may have an opportunity to make a substantial profit in 
those cases where he does not suffer a loss. For 6 years taxes have 
been developed on the theory that all profit Is immoral, and ought to 
be taxed out of the window. Only In the reward produced by profit 
has America been built up and employment been Increased. 

There are many policies in which the Government can assist 
Industry directly, without regulation. A complete study of the 
housing policy should be made, with the Idea of further stimulating 
private activity In that field where so much employment can be 
created, with less direct Government operation. The farmer can 
be assisted without telling him what he can plant and what he 
can’t plant. The farmer can certainly be assisted by protecting him 
against the importation of foreign products In direct competition 
with what he Is raising. The administration of the reciprocal-trade 
treaties Is Inspired by the free-trade principles of the Secretary of 
State. The Republican Party believes In imposing and retaining a 
tariff equal to the difference In cost of production abroad, where 
wages are low, and the cost of production in this country, where 
we enjoy an American standard of living. 

In short, the policy of the New Deal must be reversed. It Is lead¬ 
ing us inevitably to Increased Government regulation and activity, 
and the gradual absorption of all industry Into a collectivized state. 
It Is driving us inevitably to a condition In which neither rich nor 
poor shall have the economic liberty or freedom which we have 
heretofore enjoyed as one of the fruits of the Revolution of 1776, 
We can dispute as to the details of this policy or that policy, but 
fundamentally the new administration must restore confidence and 
prosperity and encouragement to the little-business men of tha 
United States, and those thousands who would like to become little- 
business men on their own account. They must be made to feel 
that their freedom and liberty in the conduct of their business is 
the constant concern of every department of the Government; that 
the Government is ready to help to keep open the channels of trade 
against Government regulation and private monopoly alike. We 
are‘Interested In security; yes, but opportunity and not security la 
still the goal of American youth; yes, and even of the middle-aged 
and old folks of America today. America itself Is still, thank God, 
a young country. If you need proof, look about you. 
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National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BT BON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS. OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the RscoRb a copy of a 
radio address which I delivered several evenings ago entitled, 
^*Actual National Defense.*’ 

There being no oblection. the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Good evening, fadiee and gentlemen, permit me in the outset, 
please, to thank the management of the National Broadcasting Co. 
for this opportunity to discuss the all-important subject of national 
defense, a subject in which we are all interested at this particular 
time. In view of the conditions which we find existing throughout 
Asia and Europe. 

Everyone is talking about national defense. Well, what do we 
mean by national defense? Are those words to be taken literally, 
thus meaning to defend the Nation? If so, then we must defend 
the Nation from all emenies. not only from without but also from 
within. 

I am of the opinion that the Nation is In more danger from its 
enemies within than it is at the present time from its enemies 
without. 

In addition, co I may not be misunderstood, I desire to make a 
statement in the form of a question. In speaking of national de¬ 
fense, what is meant—defense or offense? There is a radical dis¬ 
tinction between the two. Do we mean soldiers and equipment to 
defend this Nation on our own shores, or Is It that we mean soldiers 
and equipment for the purpose of engaging in an offensive campaign 
on foreign shores? Our national-defense program should Interest 
Itself exclusively in preparing an adequate national defense for the 
purpose of protecting ourselves against the enemies from without— 
that is. for the purpose of keeping the troops of foreign nations from 
landing upon and invading our mores—and that being the case, we 
should take into consideration the amount of money to be spent and 
the sort of equipment for which we shoxild spend that money. 

For the present we may well assume that there will be no Inva¬ 
sion of the United States from the north across the Canadian border. 
Certainly for the time being, at least, and for many years to come 
we need not fear an invasion of armed forces from the south acrosis 
the Rio Qrande. 

We need not fear an Invasion from either the north or the south 
because the nations engaged in war in Europe will be so thoroughly 
weakened at the end of this present struggle that It will take a 
quarter of a century for them to reconstruct their armies and re- 
habiUate their nations, and none of them wotild be in a position 
to attack us In the Western Hemisphere for many years to come. 

At the present time we are building up our defense forces in 
the Panama Canal Zone and in addition to that we are xnaking 
secure the Atlantic approach to the Panama Canal Zohe by strength¬ 
ening our outposts in the Caribbean. We have defenses in the 
South Atlantic but none in the North Atlantic. In reference to 
the latter, I wish to repeat the suggestion that at this time it 
would be well if we could peacefully acquire the British Islands of 
Nassau and Bimini, which are Just a stone’s throw off the coast 
of Florida, and also Bermuda, which is only 500 miles due east off 
the coast of North Carolina, which would provide us with outposts 
In the North Atlantic. The acquisition of these properties would 
go far toward strengthening our national defense in the Atlantic. 

As to defenses, in the PaclAc, at Honolulu we have one of the 
most powerful outpost defenses in the world, perhaps only second 
to the British fortiffcations in Singapore. In passing from the 
Panama Canal Zone northward, may I say that at this time when 
we are negotiating with the Republic of Mexico, in regard to settle¬ 
ment of certain claims, it would be well to attempt to acquire 
Lower Califorhia, which is Mexican territory. This woxild add 
greatly to our defense locations in that particular section of the 
Pacific. 

As to defenses in the far north, we should establish air bases at 
Nome, Walnwright, and Fairbanks, Alaska. Also establish an out¬ 
post in the form of an air base on Little Diamede Island, in the 
Arctic, which is only about 6 miles from Russian territory. Then 
develop air bases in the Aleutian Islands, one of which Is but a 
few hundred miles from J^anese territory, and with the develop¬ 
ment of this line of defenses from the Arctic to the Panama Canal 
Zone we would be able to defend ourselves adequately and safely 
from the aggressions of an enemy force arriving from Russia or 
Japan. 


Now, I believe in an adequate national defense. X believe we 
should have a standing army sufficient to provide a nucleus of 
officers from Its ranks in ease of war and oonacrlptlon of man 
power. This coupled with our development of the Reserve Offioers 
Corps and the development of our National Guard, which units 
would likewise be in a position to provide us with sulfiolent men 
of military training to step into the ranks of commissioned officers. 

I believe in an adequate national defense for defense purposes 
only and l do not think that at this time we shoiild go hog wild 
in spending money for armaments—^battleships partacularly-^ 
when there is no possibility of our being attacked for many, many 
years to come, even if then. But as to airplanes, let us continue 
their development because if ever we are attacked they will be 
our first line of defense. Today with airplanes carrying mounted 
guns of ll^-inch caliber as well as a number of machine guns, and 
travelling at the rate of 400 miles an hour we need have no fear 
of the enemy in the Atlantic or the Pacific, or from across our 
two borders. 

The English and the French are not able to land any troops in 
Germany, nor have the Germans been able to march into France, 
notwithstanding the fact that those nations are in immediate 
proximity of one another. How, therefore, can any reasonable 
person suspect that enemy forces thousands of miles away could 
be landed on our shores or marched across o\ir borders. Let’s be 
reasonable about this whole national-defense program, and let’s 
have an adequate national defense for defense purposes only. 

Now, as to the enemies within, they are innumerable, and there 
is more danger to be expected from the enemies within than 
there Is from the enemies without. These enemies within our 
Nation are Ignorance, disease, unemployment, subversive forces, 
such as communism, nazi-lsm. and fascism, alien saboteurs, and 
spies. Ignorance, disease, and unemployment are the cause of all 
disloyal^. If we are going to defend the Nation we must defend 
it against these enemies as well as from foreign enemies. 

Today, we are spending as much to quiet the unwarranted fear 
of a foreign enemy as we are spending on all the education in the 
United States. Our people would be happier and more content 
with our form of Government If their physical needs were given 
additional care and if our millions of imemployed were provided 
Jobs. 

’The first defense of any nation is loyal citizens, and they must 
be backed up not only with education, health, and employment, 
but with all the resources of a nation developed to the highest 
stage of perfection. 

Annually $10,000,000 are being spent In the United States for 
Communist activities. 'The fact is, the auditors for the Dies com¬ 
mittee. after auditing communistic accounts In New York City 
banks alone found that $10,164,730 had actually been spent by 
the Communist Party. It has been conservatively estimated that 
78,000,000 copies of newspapers, magazines, and bulletins are cir¬ 
culated in the United States annually in the form of subversive 
propaganda by the Communist Party, which seeks to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. 

As to saboteurs and spies, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, recently 
revealed that his division of the Government is receiving dally 217 
complaints of espionage and sabotage. These complaints are 
rolling In at the rate of 78,000 annually. Just think of It. Since 
the declaration of war in Europe more complaints are being re¬ 
ceived by the Federal Bureau of Investigation dally than were 
received yearly prior to the declaration of war in Europe on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1939. Yes, I believe in an adequate national defense, 
and that adequate national defense should be In the form of 
defending ourselves from the enemy from within as well as the 
preparation to defend ourselves from the enemy from without. 

In connection with it all, may I say that I have a five-point all- 
American program, and that program is as follows; 

Point No. 1. Keep America out of war. This may be accom¬ 
plished by remaining neutral. Keeping ourselves from becoming 
involved in any entangling alliances. Preparing for ourselves an 
adequate national defense for defense purposes only. Stopping 
the tremendous amount of propaganda that is taking place In this 
country today by word of mouth, by foreign lecturers and alien 
socialites who are honeycombing this country, and by the dis¬ 
tribution of propaganda literature. 

Point No. 2. Register and fingerprint all aliens so that we may 
know the location of every alien within our midst and what he is 
doing. When I refer to aliens I mean those who have arrived 
here illegally and remained Illegally, and those who arrived legally 
but have remained illegally, neither class of which have applied 
for American citizenship. By the registration of these aliens we 
could more easily place our finger upon saboteurs and spies. 

Point No. 3. Stop all immigration into this country for the next 
10 years, or until such time as our own 10,000,000 imemployed have 
been provided with employment. Poverty and unemployment 
breed discontent. There should be Jobs for American citizens. 

Point No. 4. Deport all alien criminals and undesirables. A 
former Commissioner of Immigration of tbe Department of Labor 
stated before a committee here at the capital that there are in 
this country today 20^000 habitiial alien criminals. Why should 
we countenance them? Why should they be permitted to prey 
upon the American people since former Attorney General Homer S, 
Cummings stated that crime In America today costs the taxr 
payers of this Nation $17,000,000,000 annually? 
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Point No. 5. Eid this Nation of all “isms/* communism, fascism, 
and nazl-lsm, and let’s light one as enthusiastically as we would 
another. This country Is big enough only for Americanism 
If you favor my live-point program I should like to hear from 
you by letter. On the contrary, if you are opposed to any one of 
the five points which I have Just enumerated, I should like very 
much for you to write, providing me with your suggestions as to 
how best to defend America from within, as well as from without. 
I thank you. 


[National Automobile Dealers’ Association 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, IHO 


ADDRESS BY DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have inserted in the Appendix of the Record an 
address delivered by Donald R. Richberg at a convention 
meeting of the National Automobile Dealers’ Association in 
the District of Columbia on January 23, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


If the N. R. A. had been stricken down by the Supreme Court 
alone, it would be alive and flourishing today, although probably 
under some other name, and, I am sure, under a different manage¬ 
ment. But the Supreme Court only destroyed an institution which 
was committing suicide. 

Most of you remember what happened. We launched “a great 
cooperative movement throughout all Industry.** Its goal was (In 
the language of the President) “the assurance of a reasonable profit 
to indxistry and living wages for labor, with the elimination of the 
piratical methods and practices which have not only harassed honest 
business but also contributed to the ills of labor.*’ 

The Recovery Act not only challenged management, labor, and 
government to play well their parts and to perform fully their share 
of a common task. It also offered to all an opportunity to spend more 
time working together and to waste less time fighting one another. 
But one of the saddest lessons taught by the N. R. A. was that It Is 
much easier to Induce men to fight for their special Interests than 
to cooperate In advancing general Intfrests. 

In the early days of the N. R. A. a good many people “got religion,” 
and actually devoted long hours to projects for the common good. 
But more and more It became evident that conflicting economic 
Interests cannot be wholly reconciled, and that the eternal price of 
peace Is compromise. This usually means that the big fellow agrees 
to take less than he could probably force the little fellow to give. A 
peacemaker may persuade the big fellow that this Is both the noble 
and the smart thing to do. But somehow the little fellow who has 
peacefully lost his shirt, but saved his undershirt, is seldom satisfied. 

So It happens that government is called upon, first as an ineffective 
conciliator, and then to fight the battles of the weak against the 
strong. And a democratic government is likely to leap Into the fray 
because It is inevitable that the weak have more votes than the 
strong You have noted that for many decades labor, unorganized 
and economically weak, sought first the conciliatory aid and then 
the militant support of government in its struggle with powerful 
employers. And with the growing strength of organized labor we 
now observe that each of these economic contestants Is seeking to 
win by adding political power to Its economic strength. 

Likewise in economic struggles between big and little business, 
between sellers and buyers, between manufacturers and distributors, 
between producers and consumers—we find that large groups of 
weak, dependent individuals are calling more and more upon gov¬ 
ernment to fight their battles with what Is commonly described as 
“concentrated wealth.*’ ^ ^ 

The N R. A,, which was designed not to be an arbiter but to be a 
conciliator, failed to meet this demand. The little fellows In busi¬ 
ness the farmers, even industrial workers to whom it rendered a great 
service, watched with suspicion which easily became hostility, and 
seldom cordially supported the N. R. A. But “big business”—the 
reputed parent of the N. R. A., although wholly innocent of such a 
conception—“big business” never accepted the basic principle that 
Indtistrv should be cooperatively organized and operated under a 
limited ^governmental supervision. Big business, along with little 
business, agriculture, and labor, had a lively fear that the prescrip¬ 
tion of “cooperation under governmental supervision was just a 
sugar-coated poisonous dose of political, socialistic control of 
business. 

It Is far from my Intention today to rehash many dlBCUsslona of 
the unreasoning nature of this fear. Let me only reassert my 


conviction that the choice w© have been facing for many years It 
not between pioneer Individualism and State socialism, but 14. a 
choice between self-government in Industry, under a limited but 
necessary governmental supervision, and a complete political control 
of industry. 

Since the end of the N. R. A. we have been moving steadily away 
from the principle of self-governing industry Into more and more 
political control. The Roblnson-Patman Act, the Wagner Act, and 
State and National price-maintenance laws may seem obvious ex¬ 
amples of this trend; but there Is even greater significance In 
increased judicial support for agriculture. Industrial and flinancial 
control measures, and their administration. 

It Is also evident, particularly in the extensive Investigations of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, that every aggres¬ 
sive group of business Interests, every organized geographical or 
Industrial section, Is promoting some sort of National or State regu¬ 
lation of business which It Is hoped will advance the special Inter¬ 
ests of one group necessarily at the expense of many others. 

It does not seem to be realized by any particular group—or else 
nobody cares—^that the inevitable product of all these varied pres¬ 
sures will be an all-pervading political control of our economy— 
not the elimination of monopolies and unfair competition but the 
regulation of prices, wages, and business practices by a government 
charged with the impossible duty of protecting the business, the 
profits, the employment, and wages of a host of organized minori¬ 
ties. while, at the same time, obligated to protect all the people 
as consumers from exploitation by these legally protected special 
Interests. 

Inevitably most seekers for political favor are going to be dis¬ 
appointed, because legislation can seldom be so one-sided as to 
serve their Interests alone. Public utilities had their day of ex¬ 
travagant favoritism and grants of monopolistic privilege; and now, 
from the staggering railroads to the weeping electric power com¬ 
panies, they are shouting and groaning over the hardships and 
Injustice of political regulation and Government-supported com¬ 
petition. 

Organized labor, with just cause, sought political aid In Its strug- 

f ;l€ for economic power; and now It faces a rising demand that Its 
ncreased power shall be balanced by legal obligations to fulfill the 
responsibilities that go with power. 

Farmers sought Government aid, with just cause, to raise prices 
and to assure them of some reward for their labor; and now they 
find that such political assistance carrlcfl with It the obligation to 
accept political control of their uses of their own land. 

Businessmen sought relief from price discriminations; and now 
find themselves enmeshed in a vast net of legal obligations to con¬ 
duct their business according to vague and complicated rules, which 
even their political regulators cannot explain except through ex¬ 
pensive litigations and volumes of judicial rulings. 

It should be evident, even to the most ardent advocate of special 
legislation, that, while ho may save his Individual white shirt today, 
he is doing his part to put the Government into the business of 
making black shirts and brown shirts which he will have to wear 
tomorrow. He Is doing his part to make Inevitable a political con¬ 
trol of all business In the not distant future. 

Lest my general observations should be misunderstood, let me 
say in conclusion that I am not criticising or opposing the effort of 
any economic group to protect and to promote Its Interests by seek¬ 
ing political aid In a struggle to survive against the competition of 
a more powerful group. It Is Idealistic to think In terms of the 
general welfare. It Is far sighted to sacrifice an Immediate gain 
for an ultimate greater gain. But everyone who is self-supporting 
has to meet the practical problem of how and where he Is going to 
earn a living today; and In a general scramble to get help from the 
Government he will feel that he should not be left behind to enjoy 
the dubious satisfaction of Independent bankruptcy. 

But I would say to any Industrial group: Do try your best to 
work out your problems within the industry before you Invite politi¬ 
cal regulators to take the management of your business out of your 
hands. If you have the organized strength sufficient to have a law 
passed for your special aid, you must have a power which can be 
wielded effectively In self-protectIon of your Interests, If that 
power cannot save you and in desperation you turn to political 
saviors, then I would say with no irreverence—God bless you and 
God help you I 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


ADDRESS BY PROF. EDWIN M. BOROHABD 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I respectfully ask unani¬ 
mous consent to include in the Appendix of the Record a 
remarkable address by Prof. Edwin M. Borchard, who is 
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Hotchkiss professor of law at Yale University. At South 
Orange, N. J., on January 27, 1940, speaking before the Yale 
alumni, he delivered an address upon the question of United 
States neutrality. Since it bears so markedly on the prob¬ 
lems confronting our Nation, and because of Professor 
Borchard’B unquestioned status in the field of international 
law, I feel that it is a document of such public interest that 
it should be incorporated in the Rsoord at this time. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Ihe subject that has been assigned to me, the Question of United 
Btatee Neutrality, arouses a oounterquestion, ‘"Why should there be 
any question about it?" The answer lies in the fact that conflicting 
yoloes have arisen in the land to coimsel, on the one hand, complete 
abstention from Europe’s (and Asia’s) wars, that is, neutrality; and, 
on the other hand, aid to one side to assure victory for the favored 
belligerent; that is. intervention. The administration seems to have 
adopted for the present an ambiguous course, poUtloally precarious 
and legaUy doubtful, of hoped-for abstention but nonmilitary par¬ 
ticipation. It may not be without Interest to trace the path by 
which the country reached its present state of divided oounselB. 

Hie historic b^lnnlngs In America were simple and clear. The 
fact that the colonists had been parties to practically every Euro¬ 
pean war of the eighteenth century, of which they were sometimes 
the cause and practically always the unwilling victims, fortified the 
moral justification for their political emancipation from Europe. 
The Europe they saw was the Europe that we see—an Interminable 
series ot feuds which place now one coimtry and now another In a 
position of temporary domination. While relief from these inces¬ 
sant struggles was not the primary motive for the American Revo¬ 
lution, the early statesmen found in such relief a decided and 
highly priaed advantage. History, geography, and hard experience 
thus conditioned the origins of American foreign policy. Whatever 
the division of opinion on domestic policy, there was no division on 
detachment from European wars. Even those who favored the 
French Revolution, hke Jefferson, did not dream of intervening, and 
when In 1793 the French invoked the alliance of 1778. the treaty 
was interpreted so as to Justify American neutrality. In 1798 the 
Congress went so far as to denoimoe the treaty unilaterally. Wash¬ 
ington’s Farewell Address did not lay the foundation of American 
policy. It merely reaffirmed it. As far back as 1776, and, indeed, 
at the very time the French alliance was under discussion. John 
Adams expressed a common conviction when he opposed any agree¬ 
ment that would entangle the Republic in the future wars of 
Europe. He added; "We ought to lay it down as a first principle 
and a maxim never to be forgotten, to maintain an American neu¬ 
trality in all future European wars." 

Whatever the name that may be given this policy, it was a natural 
policy, the only one consistent with American self-preservation, and 
in fact a boon both to Europe and the United States. It was 
founded on common sense and had as Its natural corollaries the 
doctrine of nonintervention in the Internal affairs of other coun¬ 
tries and of recognition of political facts as they evolved through 
internal revolution or external changes. As Secretary Hay once 
remarked, the foundations of American foreign policy were of 
"limpid simplicity.’’ 

Within these clear guiding lines the Nation flourished. No one 
seriously questioned the Importance of abstention from Europe’s 
wars. In the process the United States was enabled to make nu¬ 
merous contributions to international law, and especially to the 
law of neutrality, such as the proclamation of 1798, the acts of 1794 
and 1818, the doctrines that "free ships make free goods" adopted 
by the Declaration of Paris of 1886, and the campaign for the free¬ 
dom of enemy private property at sea. which has been advocated by 
Secretaries of State, congressional resolution, and by Theodore 
Roosevelt himself, who reoommended it as a matter of "humanity 
and morals." The United States was in the forefront of every 
movement for strengthening the rights of neutrals, and the con¬ 
structive character of the nineteenth century was hospitable to 
such a policy. It is a major calamity that the Wilson administra¬ 
tion, even braore entering the European war in 1917, found In the 
war’s alleged moral aims a justification for not defending the most 
time-honored rights of neutrals and the freedom of the seas. No 
one can tell when, if ever, that lost ground may be recovered. One 
can only be certain that the violations of law then committed and 
tolerated have helped to Increase naval armaments In every mari¬ 
time country and made life more precarious for all neutrals, because 
it has become more dependent on force and less on law. 

How has It come about that the sound doctrines on which the 
Nation achieved respect, greatness, and well-being became the 
subject of attack not merely from Europe but In intellectual circles 
in the United States? Before attempting to answer this question, 
something should be said concerning the philosophy and history of 
neutrality. 

n 

Neutrality as a principle and a practice was a concomitant of the 
maturity of the modem state system. It represented a triumph 
for reason and sanity in a world that had not yet overcome the 
habits of war. Sir ’Ihomas Barclay, writing In the Encyclopedia 
Britannica In 1911, deemed it the highest achievement of Interna¬ 
tional law. It was a matter of slow growth. It was not easy, from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, to win the rl^t to 
stay out at the wars of other peoples. States, especially small ones, 


were almost compelled to Join In the wars of larger neighbors, and 
often to risk their existence on their ahiUty to pick the winning 
side. But when neutrahty had acquired a fuUy accepted legal status 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was realised that a 
contribution toward the welfare of mankind had been made, tot 
large areas of the world could now cultivate the arts of peace when 
others decided to go to war. From the eighteenth century onward 
the path of progress was deemed to lie In the firm abstention from 
other people’s wars and In the development of that privUege into a 
legal system. Toward its perfection the United States made notable 
contributions. 

niualons conoemlng the state of the world were not then so 
common as they are now. It was not assumed that in a highly 
competitive world of hundreds of millions of people of varying 
outlook, wealth, territory, mores, with unfair competition a com¬ 
mon practice, all conflicts could necessarily he avoided. The effort 
of constructive stat e sma n s h ip was devoted to ameliorating tensions, 
to deflating the causes of conflict, to devising mediatory and arbi¬ 
tral methods of conciliation and settlement, to keeping alive an 
atmosphere conducive to negotiation, to preventing fundamental, 
especially Ideological, cleavages between peoples. The Treaty of 
Vienna kept major peace in Europe for a century, and modifications 
were facilitated by a comprehensive European Outlook. No super¬ 
state was assumed. No panaceas were proposed, because statesmen 
respected their reputations. As the international structure was at 
best a delicate one. It had to be treated with a certain degree of 
discretion and caution. No undue demands were made upoQ it. 
Moral judgments on fellow members of the state oommimity were 
generally withheld. Such policies, while they did not profess to 
afford a guaranteed cure for war. nevertheless did much to amelio¬ 
rate its occurrence, kept a large part of the world at peace, narrowed 
the area of conflict, and were conducive to sensible treaties of peace. 

From the fiery crucible of many a war there was g^:ttdually 
evolved a group of principles and rules by which belligerents and 
neutrals achieved reasonably definite guides for the conduct of 
their reciprocal relations on land and sea. The neutral refrained 
from military aid, the belligerent permitted nonmllltary trade. No 
nation was always a belligerent, and even the belligerents, while 
under temptation to overstep the bounds when under pressure, 
Q^preciated the necessity for rules of law as an alternative to 
anarchy and unregulated force. *rreaty, custom, prize courts, 
claims commissions, diplomatic settlements, had over a period of 
four centuries developed a great body of rules founded on Intel¬ 
ligent principles—^not necessarily on logic-—for regulating the rela¬ 
tions between belligerents and neutrals. These were known to 
informed persons and afforded a compass by which to guide the 
ship of state through dangerous waters. Belligerents had an in¬ 
centive to observe them in order to hold down claims and to avoid 
the risk of adding to the list of their enemies; neutrals, in order 
not to expose themselves to legitimate criticism, damages and 
attack, and risk plunging their people into war. 

m 

A S 3 ^em of Independent states of varying size and power could 
not, however, develop a legal system such as prevails within each 
of the states. There a legislature or lawgiver in more or less con¬ 
tinuous session relieves social strains by frequent changes in the 
law, and a balanced division of governmental powers helps to 
maintain, after a fashion, the social equilibrium. The system of 
independent states Is far too primitive for so organic a legal 
system. Many of the political errors of recent years have been 
due to the easy but unfounded assumption that there is a dose 
analogy between the law within a state, whereby the unruly are 
hailed before the civil authorities, and the International system, 
in which no nation is authorized to assume the role of policeman 
or Judge. Law Is built on experience with human conduct and 
propensities. The moment even municipal law exacts too much 
it proves unenforceable. Witness the experiment with prohibition. 
International relations are much less susceptible of external con¬ 
trol. Any attempt to Impose a rule which does not grow out of 
previous experience is almost sure to fall. Thus mere hatred of 
war is not enough to justify extravagant hopes of a fundamental 
change in International relations. 

Neutrality, as a legal status, grew out of this painful experience 
with war. It finds its source In candor, in the obligation to hold 
the scales even, to remain friendly to both belligerents, to lend 
support to neither, to avoid passing judgment on the merits of their 
war. It assures both belligerents that they are dealing with a 
friend, not a disguised enemy. The belligerents must know who 
Is In the war and who la not. In return for Obligations assiuned by 
a neutral, the belligerents undertake to respect hie rights as a 


service." But they seem unaware of the huniiliations which the 
"servant of mankind" brings to his own people and the confusion 
which Interference in foreign quarrels spreads to the rest of the 
world. 

IV 

This Is not the place to examine bow the United States slipped 
into the Eoropean war in 1917. In brief, however, the reason is 
to be found, I fear, in a departure from those ftmdamental preoepts 
of candor, impartiality, and detachment which neutrality imposes 
on a neutral. You cannot help one aids at the eiq^ense of the other 
and hope to remain neutral or escape the penalties of unneutrality. 
You can’t have it both ways If you wish to remain neutral you 
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must also respect the obligations of neutrality, know what la neu¬ 
tral and what is not, and display aome capacity to handle yourself. 
You can't ask Immunity for Americans on armed belligerent mer¬ 
chant ships. You can't write notes to one belligerent for the record 
only. 

And now we come to the question how neutrality as a principle 
and a policy for the United States came to be disparaged. It was 
partly due to the war. pictured as a crusade for righteousness, and 
partly to the theory consecrated In the Covenant of the League of 
Nations that the way to insure peace was to enforce it by Joint 
action against an aggressor. The Impractical and dangerous char¬ 
acter of the assumptions on which this theory Is based were not 
perceived by Its more trustful devotees. Apart from the fact that 
it was designed to hold down the status quo of 1919, It stands to 
reason that important nations cannot be threatened by their fel¬ 
lows with starvation and boycott and force as weapons without 
stirring emotions that are the very reverse of peaceful. And, as 
was predictable, the attempt to apply the system of sanctions in 
Manchuria and Ethiopia created new cleavages and provided new 
causes of conflict among the nations. It has necessarily stimulated 
the urge for self-sufficiency and conquest. It has encouraged the 
growth of armament, for prospective coercer and coerced alike. 

With such a sj^stem, neutrality Is necessarily Incompatible. Ac¬ 
cordingly, neutrality, and especially American neutrality, was vig¬ 
orously attacked as selfish, immoral, and cowardly. One of the 
leading spokesmen of the new theory of peace by force, Professor 
Fenwick, exclaimed: • • Neutrality must go as a legal con¬ 

ception." It was asked, with the utmost sincerity, how could any¬ 
one conscientiously remain out of the posse comltatus when an 
aggressor was on the loose? 'The long-established rules of inter¬ 
national law, which had been founded on practical experience, were 
now disparaged as inconsistent with the new theory which con¬ 
ceived the world as divided between peace-loving and warlike na¬ 
tions. We were to quarantine the aggressors, In the name of 
what was called collective security, international cooperation, 
and preventing war. Intervention, not neutrality, was to become 
the way of life for the United States. 

But how the bad were to be made good, and especially demo¬ 
cratic by starvation and hostile measures short of war was left unex¬ 
plained. It looks as though the new methods oversimplified the 
problem of peace and war and neglected many elemental facts of in¬ 
ternational relations. For example, the new theory overlooks the 
manner in which wars arise; the complex causes of war, historical, 
psychological, and economic; the nature of nationhood in the mod¬ 
ern world, including prestige and "face." The theory proceeds from 
the assumption that the distempers and discontent that move 
masses of men have a moral origin; it overlooks provocations to 
resentment but condemns the expression of resentment; It over¬ 
looks the fact that the term "aggressor" Is a call to arms and at 
once raises the temperature; it overlooks the fact that historians 
after decades of Investigation usually are unable to reach a unani¬ 
mous Judgment on how blame Is to be distributed, assuming such 
a task to have any value. It overlooks the fact that the life of 
nations Is not static but dynamic and that nations rise and fell; 
that no country can be guaranteed against the consequences of 
maladministration, against a falling birth rate, against deteriora¬ 
tion of its resources, physical and spiritual; that the attempt to 
maintain an unhealthy status quo might be anything but con¬ 
structive. The modern distempers, aggravated by 20 years of mis¬ 
understanding, have made peaceful change exceedingly difficult. 
Admitting that many current invasions of territory are or seem 
unjust, the remedy of general intervention and especially United 
States ’intervention might be worse than the disease. 

The position of all neutral states has been physlcaHy and 
morally weakened by the neutral surrenders of 1914-17, by the 
political disrespect for neighboring neutrals manifested on the part 
of the belligerent states, and by the ideological attack on neu¬ 
trality as Immoral. It would be unfortunate for the European 
neutrals If the pillars sustaining neutrality were to be further 
undermined. 

V 


The United States policy toward Europe and Asia has been torn 
between nonintervention of the traditional kind, wrongly called 
Isolation, and intervention on behalf of righteousness. The con¬ 
flict of Ideologies has troubled the country ever since 1917. It lay 
at the root of the struggle to enlist the United States in the League 
of Nations and of the effort to frame a neutrality statiite. The non- 
interventionists, fortified by those who wished to take from the 
President the temptations to quarrel which led the United States 
into the last war, sought to provide for equal treatment of all bellig¬ 
erents, with as little Presidential discretion to favor one side as pos¬ 
sible. The interventionists sought as much opportunity to discrim¬ 
inate against "aggressors" as they could get, with wide Presidential 
discretion in applying the statute and in adopting implementing 
regulations. , , , 

The expression of these conflicting views in legislative bills and 
statutes makes interesting history. After the ratification In 1928 
of the Kellogg-Brland Pact, which was construed to enlist the 
United States in the enforcement of articles 10 and 16 of the Cove¬ 
nant of the League, numerous movements were initiated at Geneva 
and elsewhere to draw the United States into definitions of "ag¬ 
gression," into "consultative" pacts, into commitments to apply or 
tolerate sanctions, and other devices calculated to enable the United 
States with certain other powers to "enforce peace," as it was called. 

Numerous resolutions were introduced in Congress to enable 
the President to cooperate with other countrlea In placing an arms 


embargo on '^aggressors." Some of these resolutions passetf the 
House. One also had passed the Senate In 1934, when, on recon¬ 
sideration, an amendment was adopted providing that all arms 
embargoes authorized by it were to be applied Impartially to all 
parties to a foreign war. Although apparently approved by the 
administration before adoption, approval was later withdrawn, for 
when the bill was returned to the House it was allowed to die. 

Then came the Nye Investigation, with its somewhat extravagant 
finding that munition makers and bankers had caused our involve¬ 
ment in the last war. This view, combined with a growing belief 
that unneutrality had actuated American policy in 1914-17, led to 
the Neutrality Act of 1935 embodying the impartial arms embargo, 
loan embargo, prohibition of American travel on belligerent vessels, 
prohibition under Presidential discretion of the admission of sub¬ 
marines. and the Munitions Control Board. The act was applied 
In the Chaco war and also in the Italian-Ethloplan war of 1935-36. 
Nevertheless, after the League declared Italy to be the aggressor, 
efforts were made by the administration to place what was called a 
moral embargo on certain other commodities, such as copper, oil, 
trucks, tractors, scrap Iron, and scrap steel. This was not author¬ 
ized by the statute, and the Injunction broke down when the 
League powers found themselves unable to agree on how to apply 
sanctions against Italy. 

But the demand for commodity embargoes with Presidential 
discretion in their selection was reflected in the bill introduced In 
1936. That particular demand was defeated; critics pointed out 
that it would have violated treaties and afforded wide opportunities 
for discrimination between belligerents. But in the act of 1937, 
such a discretionary embargo on secondary commodities was au¬ 
thorized with a cash-and-carry provision applicable for 2 years. 
This was designed to Insure that no American vessels or American- 
owned cargo would be found in a war zone, yet that American 
trade might continue If cash were paid and If the foreign buyer 
carried the goods away in foreign vessels. 'The President was given 
the power to bring the act Into operation when he found a state 
of war to exist. 

On the first occasion for the application of the 1937 statute, 
namely, the Sino-Japanese war, the President declined to find 
that there was a state of war because It was said no war had been 
declared. Most wars are undeclared. It was said also that the 
reason for not bringing the act into force was that it would have 
operated to the advantage of Japan. However that may be, China 
was granted a large loan by the Export-Import Bank, and extra 
legal executive moral embargoes against Japan were enjoined 
upon American manufacturers. This injunction was at variance 
with article 5 of the Treaty with Japan of 1911 which prohibited 
discriminations in trade. It was said that Japan was violating 
the Nine Power 'Treaty and the Kellogg Pact—vague political docu¬ 
ments hardly permitting of such easy, unilateral Judgments. But 
possibly the country may have acquiesced in this departure from 
the Neutrality Act of 1937 and in the subsequent discriminations 
against Japan. 

Impartiality and neutrality began further to weaken, as Ger¬ 
many invaded neighboring countries and the war clouds gathered 
in Europe. In January 1939 the President came out for "measures 
short of war" against aggressors. In the 1939 revision of the 
Neutrality Act the arms embargo was repealed. It was repealed to 
enable the United States to supply arms, ammimition, and air¬ 
planes to the Allied Governments, material which for physical rea¬ 
sons Germany could not get. 'The mere change of law by a neutral 
during war is not illegal, provided it strengthens his neutrality. But 
when made for the benefit of one side while weakening abstention 
and neutrality, it is not privileged. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the majority of our people were willing to take the chances 
of reprisal by the disfavored belligerent, although they were not 
adequately Informed, I believe, of the risks they were running and 
the precedent they were creating. The expired cash-and-carry pro¬ 
visions were revived, and in addition the President was authorized 
to establish combat areas where no American vessels could ply. 

Finished bombing planes are now being supplied to Great Britain 
and Prance; cotton, which is but ought not to be contraband, is 
being sent to Britain by the United States Government; merchant 
ships armed with four 6-lnch guns are admitted to, our harbors 
as peaceful vessels, and other acts are being undertaken the legality 
of which on the part of a neutral not only a lawyer might question. 
In the case of the Russo-Plnnlsh war, the Neutrality Act has been 
left unapplied, again on the alleged but Irrelevant ground that no 
war has been declared. But here also the departure from the 
statute probably has popular support. It is understood that planes 
contracted for by the United States have been released to Finland, 
a $10,000,000 loan has been granted by the Export-Import Bank, and 
further public loans are now under discussion. Again it is proper 
to observe that these acts are not consistent with United States 
neutrality. 

This brief recital will have Indicated that in spite of statutes and 
of the desire of the country to remain out of war, and presumably 
to remain neutral, the urge for discriminatory treatment of "ag¬ 
gressors” has powerful support. Yet it is well to know that, however 
the discrimination may satisfy emotionally, the risks Involved can¬ 
not be overlooked. Admiral Stark, if correctly reported, recently 
asked for a fleet large enough to defeat four great powers in hypo¬ 
thetical combination. It is quite natural that hostile discriminatory 
policies would create the thought that such powers might become 
combined enemies of the United States. This invited danger is the 
only reason that I can sec for this extraordinary expansion of the 
armed forces of the United States, for it would appear that the 
gradual weakening of Europe and Aaia is relatively strengthening 
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tbe position of the United Btfttes. But If ure are to smbazit as a 
nation upon the policy of Influencing the outcome of foreign wars 
by dlacriittlnatory acta ft g*^*^**-. disfavored belllgerenta; In whatever 
interest it may be done, it is weU to recogniae that neutrality has 
been departed from and that the riak of war is invited. And it is 
quite probable that if the aid rendered proves insufficient, more aid 
will be sought and given until the connrnltment proves irretrievable. 
And if. perchance, it should prove unavailing, humiliation wotdd be 
the least of the consequences. A growing accumulation of resent- 
ftU enemies would be very likely. Bven EmerBon*a Intelligent 
aphorism that it is the ta^ of the wise to undo the hsrm done by 
the good will be academic. This is quite apart from the Internal 
wahn of dividing our own people, cd bankr^tlng the country, of 
impairing the political and social order at home. Oulzot. the great 
Branch historian, remariced In his reference to George Washington: 

*Tt Is the property of great men. even when they ^are the preju* 
dloes of thedr time of their country, to know how to get free 
from them and how to rise superior to their natural habits of 
thought 

The very fact that emotionally we are so nearly unanimous in 
wanting one aide to win shottld make us especially wary of the risks 
we are taking and of the responaihlllties that we are incurring in 
giving assistance to that side and handicapping its enemy. Difficult 
prdolems often present such dilemmas, but it Is well to be clear that 
we cannot under the gzilse of neutrality undertake unneutral action 
and expect indefinitely to escape the consequences. Whatever the 
policy desired by the country at large, there ought to be no mis¬ 
understanding as to what we are doing and the legal and political 
risks that are Involved. 

Considering the numerous unsolved domestic problems that now 
confront us, many of them legacies of the last intervention In 
Burope’s wars. It woiild seem that a more effective service to hu¬ 
manity could be perfc^rmed by solving our own problems and by 
saving the United States and this continent for constructive post¬ 
war contributions In healing the wounds of war than by participat¬ 
ing in this latest of the series of conflicts In other continents. 


Home Defense Force Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7. 1940 

ADDRESS BT E. O. B. RILEY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address 
by a gentleman of my state, Mr. E. Q. B. Riley, on the subject 
of a home defense force plan. The address was delivered 
under the auspices of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, The 
subject is a timely one, and I think the address will be of 
general Interest. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
pointed in the Record, as follows; 


Every hour flnds this country drawing nearer to a state of war. 

Every day flnds us responding more and more to the most In- 
Bidious campaign of propaganda that has ever been directed against 
any nation. 

The keynotes of this propaganda axe sympathy and hatred. 

Recognizing the futility of again being successful by a direct 
appeal to have us Join them as allies on foreign soil. Great Britain 
fiTirf France are now fostering an Indirect plan which is accomplish¬ 
ing the desired end. 

The ravaging of Czechoslovakia and Poland by Germany and 
Bussla did not result in any direct aid reaching them from Great 
Britain and France, even though such aid had been promised. 

The shadow of Munich spread even to these shores. 

Then came the diabolical raid on Finland by Russia. 

Having witnessed the desolation of Poland, brought about by 
means of control of the air, the Allies were aware of Finland’s 
inability to permanently withstand the assaults of the RusslaDB 
unless proper aviation equlixnent were provided. 

This country, in order to keep free of foreign entanglements, 
passed ovir neutrality laws. These laws prohibit our vessels from 
entering Into designated war zones, which zones are the waters 
contlgiuais to the combatant countries. These laws also restrict 
us from sending munitions of war to any of the combatant nations 
and. further, restrict our Government from making loans to any 
nations that are In default of indebtedness to the United States. 
These laws further restrain this country from delivering to any 
combatant nation munitions of war, including airplanes, \mless 
same are paid for and title passed In this country before tffipment. 

Immediately after these laws were passed Great Britain and 
Pkance set out to circumvent our neutrality legislation by inflam¬ 


ing. through propaganda, pifidllc aplnlon against the nations whom 
they were flghtlng and against those whom they xxkight be expected 
to list as their enemlee in the future. 

When Finland was invaifted by the Soviet Republic the natural 
effect was to arouse our sjmipathies for that nation, although it 
must be stated that it was most undiplomatic to hove our admin¬ 
istrative heads give public expression to sxx:h sentiments. These 
expreeaions showed distinct prejudice and disqnallfled this Nation 
from acting in the omaetty of peacemaker. 

Great Britain and mnce are the two nations most vitally inter¬ 
ested In having Finland successfully oppose Germany’s ally, the 
Soviet Republic. 

It would have been the most natursl sequence to have these two 
nations. Great Britain and France, supply Finland with the neces¬ 
sary lour at flve hundred airplanes which were so urgently needed. 

Instead of so doing, throui^ their propaganda this country has 
been placed In the position cf iqiparently denying most vital aid, 
m the form of airplanes, to Finland. Brltim propaganda has sue- 
oeeded to a point where we have relinquished title to airplanes 
manufactured for the United States Qovemment, and we have 
delivered some of these planes to Finland. To make matters worse, 
these airplanes, or mtmltlons of war, were delivered In American 
ships to Norway, where they were transshipped to Finland, one of 
the combatant nations. 

Further responding to this campaign of propaganda, ably dis¬ 
seminated through the medium of one pro-Ally columnist, our Gov¬ 
ernment has already made loans to Finland through the govem- 
mentally owned Export-Import Bank. This action can definitely 
be eonsldered by the Soviet Republic to be a hostile act. thereby 
threatening our neutrality. The desired funds for Finland could 
be properly provided for by the issuance of Finnish governmental 
bonds subscribed to by individual citizens axid corporations of the 
United States. 

We Americans have not forgotten that during the early days of 
the last World War millions of dollars were spent on propaganda 
to force our country to join the Allies in makmg war on Germany 
and her allies. 

History reveals that these mlUlons were, from the Allies’ stand¬ 
point. well spent. 

We entered into the ’’war to end all war," and we won the war. 

As victors, what did we accomplish? 

Did we succeed In freeing any oppressed nation? 

Did we succeed in spreading Christianity throughout the world, 
or did we aid in the maintenance of the Christian church? 

IMd we make safe for democracy any nation or group of nations? 

Did we for even one short i^neration insure the safety and 
security of our children? 

Did we end all war? 

No; we did not accomplish any one of these desired objectives. 

The last war brought the deepeet sorrow to millions of Americans 
who lost their husbands, sons, and r^atlvee through sudden death. 

Millions of other Americans witnessed the anguish and suffering 
of their relatives, who came back maimed and gassed, and who. after 
years of indescribable existence, passed on to jloin their more fortu¬ 
nate comrades, whose lives were snuffed out on the battlefields. 

At this time thousands of those who only 23 years ago consti¬ 
tuted "the flower of our American manhood" are lingering In 
veterans’ hospitals suffering untold misery. 

Other thousands of our brothers can be seen stHl carrying the 
soars of war which time cannot erase. 

What a terrible price to pay even for a victory won over an 
enemy who was attempting to Invade our homeland; but, alas, we 
have not even this consolation. The sacrifice of our blood was 
made on foreign soil thousands of miles from the United States. 

Of lesser importance were the results Inflicted on our economic 
life. The World War is directly responsible for the terriffio unem- 
plo 3 rment conditions under which we have been and are now 
sta^erlng. ’The war was further responsible for the Incompre¬ 
hensible debt burden of over $42XK)0,000,000, which debt we evidently 
cannot reduce and which our children and their children will be 
imable to pay. 

At the present rate of spending the United States will reach its 
debt limit of $46,000,000,000 before May 1. 1940. Any nation which 
cannot live within Its income and which cannot borrow additional 
funds is headed for bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy Is the forerunner of revolution and revolution means 
commxznlsm. 

Our request for repayment of the billions of dollars loaned to our 
Allies to finance them during the World War has for years brought 
the same response, viz, ’Tt Is Impossible for us to pay." 

American troops and American dollars saved the homelands of 
both England and France. These countries could not return all 
our troops, but they could have repaid the billions of dollars taken 
from you and your families by taxation to save their homes and 
Industries. 

A short time ago It was announoed by a member of the British 
Cabinet that this war was cx>8tlx^ England $30,000,000 a day. 

If that nation had paid $30,000,000 daily to the United States for 
a period of less than 5 m<mths, its full indebtedness to the Nation 
would have been paid in full and your tax burden would have 
been reduced. 

This ooncluslvalyproves that It was not tnabiUty, but tmwllUng- 
ness, that caused Imgland to default on her indebtedness to the 
United States. 

This can likewise be said to bs true of every other natioa now 
In default of Its debt. 
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It would be amusing were it not tragic to look over the record 
to see how numerous have been the occasions when our United 
States have been made the diplomatic and financial dupe of for- 
el^ nations. 

During the World War our so-called diplomats, supervised by our 
national governmental heads, elected to keep ua out of war, were 
placed on the international merry-go-round, and eventuaUy we 
were dragged into the conflict. 

We have not forgotten the many secret international confer¬ 
ences in which personal envoys of the then President participated. 

We have not forgotten the powers delegated to Individuals by 
Congress, which powers were so exercised as to restUt in plsujing our 
sons and brothers in the firsl-line trenches on foreign soil. 

We could have maintained our neutrality had we not responded 
to the wiles of skilled foreign statesmen and the propaganda of 
the Allies. 

Secret treaties or agreements, not ratified by the Senate, were 
other determining factors in making the United States one of the 
combatant nations. 

We now, in spite of past costly errors, are again being asked to 
have Congress waive the power, vested in it by our Constitution, 
to ratify all treaties. 

Congress Is being asked to agree to a violation of our Constitution 
throu^ the subversive method of calling a trade treaty a trade 
agreement. 

A treaty must be ratified by the Senate, and the practice of 
eliminating this necessary ratification by our representatives in 
Congress by designating a treaty as an agreement must be most 
strongly condemned. 

No matter what nomenclature is employed, any such action is 
a distinct violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

It Is now plainly evident, by the haste of the combatant nations 
to negotiate reciprocal-trade treaties, that such treaties are being 
used as Instruments to defeat their enemies. 

Such treaties or agreements have been proven to be more effi¬ 
cacious than battleships, armies, and other recognized war weapons. 

We must insist that our unalterable rights, as set forth in our 
Constitution, be observed and that our destiny be not placed in 
the hands of one Individual or a small group of individuals, none 
of which has been elected by the citizens of this Nation. 

It is not necessary to be a trained economist to know that with 
our minimum wage and hour laws, we cannot compete with coun¬ 
tries which pay wages of from 10 to 20 cents per day. 

There are many industrial and agricultural products produced in 
other countries, which cannot be produced and profitably exported 
by our citizens. 

Why. therefore, should our workers and farmers be encouraged 
to go after world markets when, after we have secured these mar¬ 
kets, we find that we have to sell these products at a figure below 
our cost of production? In addition, in cases similar to cotton, 
we have to pay the producers an additional sum over and above 
that received by them to compensate for their loss. 

This situation la certainly economically unsound, but when one 
finds that in order to sell these products at a figure below our 
cost of production, we are further compelled to reduce our tariff 
rates on other articles on which we have been making a profit, it 
is high time to call a halt. 

There is not a single Industry in the United States that can 
plan with any security for the future, as it may at any time find 
that under a new trade agreement this country is flooded with the 
same products that the said industry produces. 

Americans can and have always been able to successfully com¬ 
pete with other nations when not handicapped by laws that raise 
the cost of production and which take away much needed protec¬ 
tion that makes possible the payment of adequate wages. There 
can be no valid reason for refusing to have all trade treaties or 
agreements submitted to our Senate for ratification as provided 
for in our CJonstltutlon, We must insist that this constitutional 
course be followed. 

lYade treatlee have no more value than treaties of any other 
form, and the terms of treaties are only lived up to when it is 
expedient. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain, in an international broad¬ 
cast on January 31, 1940, apologized for the fact that Great Britain 
was not living up to the terms of the trade treaty entered into 
between his country and the United States, 

This action conclusively proves that all such treaties are of no 
value and often lead to disruption of domestic affairs. 

You are now witnessing a demonstration as to how dangerous 
a trade treaty of any character can be if abrogation becomes 
necessary. On January 26, 1940, a trade treaty with Japan, entered 
into in 1911, was terminated by our Congress. 

This was done to show our disapproval of the violation of the 
Chinese people by the Japanese. _ ^ ^ ^ . 

What will be accomplished by this abrogation only the future 
will bring forth, but we do know that at this very hour we are 
nearer to a diplomatic break with Japan than ever before. 

We at least, have, in this caee, the consolation of knowing that 
our Congress is aware of existing conditions and will act 
accordingly. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Many believe that we are driving Japan into a position where 
she will be forced to agree to the partition of China with Soviet 
Russia. 

Should this course bo followed, you will find Japan allied with 
Russia and Germany, and then further International chaos will 
result. 


A large army and navy has been, many times, as history shows, 
the deciding factor in bringing about war. 

The terrific cost of maintaining and equipping large land and 
sea forces soon proves most burdensome ^ any nation. In order 
to Justify this cost of maintaining a large armed force, adminis¬ 
trative heads, responsible therefor, attempt to prove their valxie— 
hence wars of aggression and conquest. 

Within the last 6 months two nations, Germany and Russia, 
intoxicated by the power of their armed forces, have drawn the 
European countries Into the maelstrom 'of war. 

Americans want, and will willingly take, no part in this war. 

We must not be cajoled or coerced to enter into a war of ideologies. 

We must curb our official sympathy for the oppressed, recognizing 
that we are not in a position to be of material aid to them. 

No one can be blind to the fact that we are debt-ridden and 
have reached the limit of our national Indebtedness. We are not 
in a financial condition that will permit us to finance the forma¬ 
tion, transportation, and maintenance of an Army to fight on foreign 
soil, and, of greater Importance, we are not willing to sacrifice 
American lives for the defense of foreign soil. 

Any such course of action would, within a very short period of 
time, bring about national bankruptcy, which is the forerunner 
of revolution. 

Now is the time to prevent our entry into this war! 

With this objective, I respectfully submit for your approval a 
home defense force plan, which, if properly enforced, will insure 
the safety of this Nation against invasion, and will enable the 
United States to maintain its neutrality. 

We must provide that a well equipped efficient home defense 
force is immediately formed on an economically sound basis. . 

We must also provide that the said home defense force cannot 
be sent out of the United States, and is to be utilized only for the 
defense of the United States. 

Those serving In this defense force should not be subject to 
draft or conscription. 

The training of this force should be imder United States Army 
supervision and control. 

Such a home defense force could be organized without any great 
loss of time at a small fraction of the cost of those military plans 
now being considered in Washington. 

During the last 7 years, the United States has spent over two 
and one-half billion dollars training 2,000,000 Civilian Conservation 
Corps (C. C. C.) boys and many of these are now in camp in perfect 
physical condition. These boys, with the consent of their parents, 
should if they volunteer, be made the basis of the new home 
defense force. 

Those volunteering would be transferred from the 0. C. C. to the 
new home defense force at the same rate of pay as they now re¬ 
ceive. Thus, there would be no increase in cost with resultant 
higher taxes. 

On January 29 of this year it was officially announced by the 
acting director of the C. C. C. that after filling the 67,000 vacancies 
that existed in that organization, 105,000 additional applications 
for enrollment had to be rejected. 

This fact conclusively proves that a numerically large home de¬ 
fense force could be immediately formed. 

Should it become necessary to enlarge this force by reason of 
there being an insufficient number of volunteers from the C. C. O. 
camps, preference on the enlistment rolls should be given to the 
sons of those on relief. 

No person engaged in gainful employment should be accepted In 
the home defense force. 

Every religious creed would gladly work to sustain any homo 
defense force formed to protect our churches and homes. 

Every organized worker would welcome the formation of a home 
defense force which would not disrupt Industrial or agricultural 
labor. 

Every citizen would reap the benefits of security at a most eco¬ 
nomical cost. 

I contend that this home defense force plan, if placed In im¬ 
mediate operation and if properly administered, would result in 
our country remaining at peace. 


Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


ADDRESS BY COL. OSWALD W. McNEESE 

Mr: OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Col. Oswald W. McNeese, of the National Guard 
Bureau, before the Fifteenth Annual Women’s Patriotic Con¬ 
ference on National Defense on February 1, 1940. Colonel 
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McNeese was formerly iditttant teoeral ^ tHe State of 
Xiouisiana. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
punted m the Baocme, as follows: 


If I xnay say so, tt Is a marie of Intelllgenoo and insight into the 
problems of xuitlonal defense for you ladies to desire to be brought 
up to date In your knowledge of the National Guard. The National 
Guard, as the volunteer cttlssen soldiery of the Nation Is perhaps 
that part of our armed forces with which you, as a whole, are best 
SKXpialnted, simply for the reason that it is so widespread. But 
even so, I may be able to enlighten you further, in this brief talk, 
by telling you Just how the National Guard, today, fits into our 
scheme pt national defense, and by describing for you the Im¬ 
provements and changes in the 6tati4S of the Guard during recent 
years. 

Doubtless many of you had among yo\ir forbears men who were 
not professional men at arms, but who nevertheless carried a 
saber or a musket when volunteers were called for In some of otir 
early wars, George Washington's entire force was, at first, made 
up of such men. 

For another example, most of Jackson's troops at New Orleans 
were nonprofessional volunteers. The idea of cltiaens, responding 
to a community or colony need, or even to a national need, for 
armed defense, goes many centuries back. 

The realization of the weakness of our constitutional militia has 
led our country to develop, improve, and train its National Guard 
as well as its Regular Army. The National Guard of today, how¬ 
ever, has no direct connection with the militia except as to back¬ 
ground for legal purposes. Its members who are between 21 and 
45 are exempt from militia enrollment. Zn substance, just as Is 
true of the Regular Army, and the C>rgani 2 sed Reserves, the mem¬ 
bers of the National Guard are peacetime volunteers. 

These members of the National Guard are citizens of the United 
States whose, Interest in national defense la such that they are 
willing to devote much of their time to military study and ‘lin¬ 
ing. They are not merely members of State or local military 
poups. They are, by choice and by oath, members of a national 
force, the Army of the United States. 

When becoming a member of the federally recognized National 
Guard, a young man loses or surrenders none of the responsibilities 
or burdens of a citizen of his State or Nation but In addition he 
assumes new obligations and llabUitles. He takes a dual oath to his 
State and the United States that obliges him to give his time freely 
to training and to Instantly and without regard to damage to his 
civilian occupation report for State or Federal active military serv¬ 
ice. Thus the personnel of the National Guard without question is 
entitled to the foremost place among all practical patriots of our 
country. 

For many years the law governing the armed land foroes of our 
Nation has been known as the National Defense Act. The present 
National Defense Act dates from 1920, with several important 
amendments since that time. In fact, this law establishes for the 
first time our basic military policy. The existing National Defense 
Act, in Its first par^aph. names the components of the Army of 
the United states, simplicity, we can say that there are three 
main parts: The Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Organ¬ 
ized Reserves. The Regular Army, of course, is our professional 
force. The Organized Reserves consist mainly of Reserve officers, 
many of whom are organized in skeleton units which have practi¬ 
cally no enlisted men. The National Guard, on the other hand is 
organized Into military units like those of the Regular Army, con¬ 
taining both officers and enlisted men. There are 18 complete 
Infantry and 4 Cavalry divisions, 1 Coast ArtUlery brigade, and a 
number of separate regiments of all arms and services. 

It so happens, however, that the origins of the National Guard 
were all State foroes rather than national forces. And that is still 
true. The National Guard, as it exists today, consists of State 
foroes. There are guard units in all 48 of the States, and in Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska—these are now being organized—and In 
the District of Columbia. In each State and Territory the com¬ 
mander in chief of the National Guard is the Governor, and In the 
District of Columbia there Is a commanding general appointed by 
^e President. The members of the guard take an oath to bear true 
faith and allegiance to the States and Territories to which they 
belong. 


you will remember that I said a little while ago that the 
l^tlonal Guard is a component of the Army of the United States 
belongs both to the States and to the 
United States, Its members not only swear to bear true faith and 
allegiance to their own States but also to the United States. To 
become exact In describing this dual status, there are reallv twe 
names earn© military force, and both names are used in the 

National p^ense Act. These two names are the National Guard 
and the National Guard of the United States. Tb all Intents and 
purposes these two names mean the same military force. The wm-da 
♦‘National Guard.’* however, are used in referring to the guard as a 
forre Of the Sta^ and Territories: and the words “National Guard 
^ as a part of the Army 


There is a good reason for thus having two names for wha 
mnoimts to the same thing. Under the Constitution, the Nations 
Gwd can he called into the eervloe of the United States by th 
^esld^ in orter to r^i invasion, put down rebeiUon. or eiiiforoi 
the laws of the Union, when the available B^ular Army t 


Insuflielent for the purpoee. The President has power to do this 
when he deems It neoeeeary, without any authorization by Cono 
grass. Thus he has the power, In certain circumstances to “call**— 
please keep that word in mlnd>-~to “call** the Nattonai Guard 
into the military service of the United States as forces from the 
States and Territories, wlthotit regard to the fact that these same 
toces are also a part of the Army of the United States, Such a 
call is transmitted to the Governors of the States by the Secretary 
of War for the President. Remember, please, ladies, that in What 
Z have just told you about, I wae referring to the *'National 
Guard** of the States, Terrltortes, and District of Columbia, and 
not the “National Guard of the United States” as part of the 
Army of the United States. 

The National Guard of the United States, as a part of the 
Army of the United States, cannot be ordered into active military 
service by the President. The National Defense Act requires that 
Congress must first declare a national emergency, such as a state 
of war. *rhen, instead of calling the National Guard of the States 
and Territories the President Issues a proclamation in which ho 
orders the National Guard of the United States, which is already a 
part of the Army of the United States, into active military service. 

Perhaps this somewhat complicated matter will stand out more 
clearly in your minds, if you will remember that under a Presi¬ 
dential call, the National Guard Is, In a sense, borrowed from the 
Governors of the States and Territories, and used to repel inva¬ 
sion, put down rebellion, or enforce the laws of the Union. No 
action by Congress Is necessary. The National Guard tinlts thus 
borrowed do beccone a part of the Army of the United States 
while they are In the national service, but the State authorities 
still exercise control over such matters as promotion of officers 
and recruiting of enlisted men. But under a Presidential order 
the National Guard of the United States, already a part of the 
Army of the United States, comes Instantaneously into active 
military service. There must be a war or equivalent national 
emergency declared by Congress. The Guard Immediately loses its 
status as State troops under an order, although this status Is 
simply In abeyance. When the war or other emergency is over, 
the units have to be returned to the States from which they 
came. They then resume their purely peacetime State status. 

The authority to “call" the National Guard actually dates back 
to 1789, when the Constitution was adopted. It was last exercised 
In 1917, when practically all State troops were ordered to the 
Mexican border. The authority to order the National Guard of 
the United States as a component of the Army of the United 
States Into the active military service elates from 1933, when 
Congress passed an important amendment to the National Defense 
Act of 1930. This authority, of course, has never been exercised. 

I have tried to make it plain that the National Guard (from 
now on I shall use the shorter name to mean the guard, both as 
State and Federal troops) has by law an important dual place 
In our national defense. Perhaps this will be still plainer If I 
now go on to show you the place of the guard in our actual 
military plans. 

It Is the military policy of the United States to maintain In 
time of peace a small, well-equipped land force, consisting of the 
Regular Army and the National Guard—a force which can rapidly 
be expanded In any major emergency. This force is called the 
initial protective force and Its purpoee Is to defend the Nation 
in conjunction with the Navy and other outlying defenses until 
the Army can be enlarged. The plan for doing this Is called the 
protective mobilization plan. Under this plan as It now stands 
the National Guard would form about 70 percent of the Initial 
protective force. Thus the National Guard as a component of 
the Army of the United States, composed of complete combat units, 
only, from divisions down, has become and Is a front-line M-day 
force. 

In order to keep prepared for its part In the Nation’s defense, 
the National Qtiard carries on continual training. The National 
Guard receives money by annual appropriation from Congress for 
many of Its needs. These funds provide arms and other equip¬ 
ment, uniforms, motor vehicles, horses, and airplanes, provide tor 
the construction and repair of certain buildings at camps, and for 
sending officers to the service schools of the Regular Army for 
courses of training, and for many other needs. The guard receives 
money from the States for the building and upkeep of armories, 
camps, and rifle ranges, for the expenses of rifle practice, for extra 
field training pay. and extra pay In times of State emergency, and 
for numerous other things. 

At their home stations the units of the National Guard assemble 
at least one night a week for active training. They meet in 
armories provided by their States not only as drill halls but as 
places where arms and equipment can be safely kept. Often, too, 
there are meetings of a social kind, for there Is rSaxation within 
the brotherhood of arms as well as hard work. 

In the summer the National Guard goes to camps for field train- 
J?*'. ^ purely State camps composed entirely of 

National Guard troops, or guard units may Jtsln with parts of 
tile Regular Army in large maneuvers. This summer training 
usually lasts for 8 weeks. An Important part of it Is the actuS 
travel to and from home station to comp by marching, by motors, 
or by train, which give practice in troop movement for field 
sendee. 

Re^ntly, as you have read in your papers, there has been a 
oonsidemble amount of extra training for th 
tom. which Is both the National Guaid and 
The training of the guard, of course, follows 


B Initial protective 
the Regtuar Army, 
the same lines as 
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that of the Regular Army. By this I mean that the guard uses 
the same training manuals and uses the same hinds of anns and 
equipment. It is also assisted in its training hy about 600 ofllcer 
Instructors and a similar number of sergeant instructors assigned 
to full-time instructional duty from the Regular Army. The 
actual instruction is carried on by the officers of the guard itself 
and these professional instructors supervise their work. 

Altogether there are some 4,600 units in the National Guard, 
and these are stationed in about 2,600 different towns and cities. 
Some of the units have long tradition behind them. Many date 
back to the Revolutionary War. All of you have doubtless heard 
of such regiments as the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, the 
Seventh Regiment of New York City, the Washington Artillery of 
New Orleans, the Boston First Corps, the First Maryland Infantry, 
and many other similar ancient units. Such regiments as these 
are permitted by law to keep their old names, although they are 
also designated by national regimental numbers and the names of 
their States. 

The National Guard, as the trained volunteer cltlSTien soldiery of 
the United States, carries on the old and sound tradition that a 
man can do his duty both as a citizen and, If the time comes when 
he Is needed, as a soldier. The men who must spring to arms as 
part of our initial protective force must be trained men, men who 
are ready in military knowledge to take their places in the Army 
of the United States. Those millions who spring to arms untrained 
will undoubtedly serve their nation later after they have become 
soldiers through proper training. But it is the duty, the aim, and 
the purpose of the members of the National Guard and the National 
Guard of the United States to be prepared and ready at any moment 
they are needed. 

Prom what I have told you of the National Guard, and Its place In 
the life of our Nation, you can see that it is a representative force 
based on the highest patriotic Ideals—those of the citizen soldier. 
At any time, and espteclally In such days of uncertainty in the 
world’s history as those we are now living through, there should be 
no hesitancy on the part of any American mother if her son desires 
to become a member of the National Guard. Indeed, she should 
encourage such a step. In the guard a young man learns during 
peace to adjust himself to discipline and group living, lessons not 
unneeded by the youth of today, or for that matter, in any past 
day. In the guard, too, many young men develop to a high degree 
their capabilities for the understanding and efficient leadership of 
others which is t 3 rpical of the Army of the United States. Dis¬ 
cipline and leadership alike are of far more importance than ever 
In these days when nations must consider their preparedness as 
whole nations—^when it is national morale and not merely the 
morale of armies and navies which must bear the strain of a 
national emergency. 

Above all. however, a young man learns, as a member of the 
National Guard, a thorough understanding of the utter necessity 
for an adequate national defense. There he will gain no desire to 
see war come upon us, for he will more clearly realize, as a member 
of our armed forces, just what war can be. But he will unquestion¬ 
ably imbibe, from his training and his better understanding of na¬ 
tional defense, a patriotic spirit which is clear and sound—a full 
determination that np dictator—no warlike conqueror—shall ever 
be permitted to Isolate or enslave the people of the United States 
of America. 


Sane View of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT OF 
FEBRUARY 4, 1940 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to Insert in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of February 4,1940, enti¬ 
tled “Sane View of Defense.*' 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of February 4, 1940] 

SANE VIEW OF DEFENSE 

Oswald Garrison Vlllard, contributing editor of The Nation, 
offered a calm, rationalized argument last week In opposing heavy 
increase in military and naval spending. Speaking In a forum dis¬ 
cussion, Mr. Vlllard asserted the United States Is Impregnable be¬ 
cause of the geographical protection offered by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. He ridiculed as fantastic the assumption we could 
be successfully attacked by any great power. 

He advised that If more defense expendittares are needed they 
ought to be decided on ^'wisely, rationally, after the moat careful 
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study by a national commission composed of civilians as well as 
military men.” The whole tenor of his observations was thkt the 
country eschew defense hysteria, for which there is no cause qr 
excuse. 

There is much In what he says. None can disregard sound con¬ 
siderations of national safety which demand an adequate defense. 
But it has seemed increasingly clear that the emphasis on vast Fed¬ 
eral investment in naval and military arms, since the European 
conflict started, has been inspired more by emotion than reason. 

Perhaps Mr. Vlllard goes too for In declaring this continent 'Tm- 
pregnablo,” but the natural defenses of its two great oceans make 
foreign Invasion a most remote sort of possibility. We can see 
nothing on the world horizon to make such a fear appear sub¬ 
stantial. In recommending a commission to study defense needs, a 
commission composed of civilians as well as professional military 
men, Mr. Vlllard Implies a natural aptitude on the part of Army 
and Navy authorities to stress defense expenditures out of pro¬ 
portion. The country obviously should depend on Its military ex¬ 
perts for specialized advice regarding defense. But it Is not un¬ 
reasonable to feel these authorities may in all sincerity be likely 
to scale needs higher than conditions warrant. 

There is at present no proximate danger of the United States be¬ 
coming embroiled abroad. We have already a strong Navy, almost 
a match in tonnage for Britain’s. It seems belaboring the possi¬ 
bilities foolishly to conceive any foreign power would try to come 
over here on aggression bent. And we do not want to build ships 
or squander tax funds on arms to make our intervention abroad 
more easy of achievement by propagandists. 

Adequate defense, yes. But proposals advocated now in Wash¬ 
ington seem to go too far for the present. ’Tremendous Navy build¬ 
ing now looks like a waste. When peace comes to Europe, a dis¬ 
armament agreement seems inevitable. The United States was a 
party to the last such convention and would doubtless be to the 
next. Enormous outlays for new warships will probably mean 
building naval armament to scrap a few years hence. 


My Conception of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEON C. PHILLIPS GOVERNOR OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I believe these words from the 
thought of a man of courage, ability, and great industry are 
worthy of careful and considerate attention: 

The subject of democracy is one of perpetual Interest and perma¬ 
nent Importance, especially In the United States. 

Many Americans are inclined to forget that the priceless heritage 
of democracy which they enjoy today had to be won in hard battle 
and that It took generations of effort to establish living demo¬ 
cratic institutions on this continent. 

Democracy is not a spontaneous gift of the gods. 

If we are not wise and enlightened, we may not be a democracy 
In the future. 

In the past the struggle for freedom was won by those who had 
the brain and the will to be free. 

To be preserved, every right must be fought for. 

Democracy is exemplified in Its practical application. It reduces 
the art of living to workable practice. For the Ideal democracy is 
the community, big or small, where all men are free to work out 
their own salvation, where the desire to work Is realized in ready 
opportunity. 

Freedom of life is the cherished goal of existence, because it, and 
it alone, gives liberty of action, choice of how and where the good 
things of life may be achieved and enjoyed. 

Jefferson, in the immortal Declaration, called it “the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Material existence, strange as it may seem, is Inseparable from 
the spiritual as long as we live in this material world. 

We live not by bread alone, but we cannot live without bread. 

Democracy shall attain the Ideal when opportunity Is equal unto 
all men, according to their talents, and equal protection afforded 
to all. 

That every man has an Inalienable right to live, to own, possess, 
and enjoy the fruits of his own labor is a first principle of Ideal 
democracy. 

And thus to produce and enjoy is the strongest nraterial incen¬ 
tive ‘of life. There can therefore be no freedom, no liberty of 
democracy when the incentive of Individual Initiative is destroyed 
or does not exist. 

Self-reliance is a necessary pillar to ideal democracy, and any 
policy that tends to destroy sell-reliance In like degree destroys 
democratic Ideals. 
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A KTove tendency Is manifest to forego self-reliance and rest In 
the sweet Illusions of GoTernment relief and paternalism. 

If continued, this tendency may. as It has In Europe, lead to a 
state of mind, where this group of formerly Independent and free 
American citizens wlU he willing to suffer abuses and economic 
slavery for a mere existence. 

Tills policy not only tends to destroy democracy, but If current 
trends are permitted to continue, the burden of Government taxes 
win ever Increase, thereby necessitating an ever-lncreaslng govern¬ 
mental regimentation In all lines of private enterprise, until we 
may find ourselves as completely regimented as any dictatorship 
that ever existed—a democracy In name but a dictatorship In fact. 

This must never, and shall not, happen in free America. 

As we review the ghastly spectacle of blood and carnage being 
wrought upon the world by men given dictatorial powers, we are 
thankful to God that the tradition of liberty, justice, and equaUty 
still shines from the annals of our national life. 

The heritage of our past Is too great to sacrlllce it willingly or 
thoiightlessly through our lack of effort to perpetuate It. 

We who are the proud Inheritors of a great nation and enjoy 
the privileges of its citizenship must carry also the obligations of 
Its citizenship. 

Today this Nation Is faced with momentous decisions and na¬ 
tional problems which are far more complex and formidable than 
those which occupied the labors of Its founders. 

The need for statesmanship and a rebirth of democracy was never 
greater than today, nor the call to patriotic service more pronounced. 

If our democracy Is to Uve. It must be through the unselfish 
service of its citizens today, tomorrow, and every day. 

Every reading, thinking, and observing American knows that 
right now within our own borders democracy is being attacked. 

Yes I mean attacked by propaganda clever schemes and under¬ 
handed methods of destroying fundamental American principles by 
the Communists, the Nazis. Fascists. Workers Alliance, German 
Bund, and a dozen other kindred organizations, and by fanatical 
well-meaning zealots, who would federalize all activity for the 
sake of expediency. 

And many of these have the effrontery to do this in the name of 
Americanism. 

No occasion, no group, no movement, not even political expediency 
will justify the unfurling of the red flag of communism in America. 

There is room In this democracy for but one flag, Old Glory. 

A serious mistake being made by some of our citizens is con¬ 
sidering their citizenship a right rather than a duty. 

We Americans are prone to lay great stress upon our rights and 
forget or shirk our duties. 

The truth is that duties come first and they constitute the 
foundation lor the enjoyment of our rights. 

In a democracy, the rights of liberty and property depend upon 
the fulfillment of our obligations to our fellow men. 

Organized society requires the individual to subordinate many 
of his personal desires to the good of the whole community and 
to assume duties for the public good. 

Self-government—^the democratic Ideal toward which we are striv¬ 
ing—Is impossible unless the great majority of citizens honestly 
and wisely perform the duties of citizens. 

I’m proud to be an American citizen and perform my duties as 
such. 

I want my children and their children’s children to be proud to 
be Americans. 

I can only assure this to my offspring by doing my part to preserve 
this great country as a strong and virile democracy. 

I consider that to be an American Is the noblest circumstance 
of my life. 

We need only to look at Europe to fuUy appreciate the paradise 
that America really la. 

One glance abroad makes us adore our own country, its soil, its 
climate, its equality, liberty, laws, people, and manners. 

The darkest hotars in our history have never failed to bring forth 
the will, the courage, and the faith to overcome every obstacle. 

The saga of America is the story of a people recruited from every 
corner of the world, imlted by an unswerving determination to 
make every sacrifice necessary to live in a new way In accordance 
with a fresh formula. 

What is this thing that so powerfully influences man’s thoughts 
and actions? What is democracy that It so alters the course of 
human history? 

It is not merely a form of government. It is a way of life. 

It is the way of life which the common man has sought the 
world over and one which we in America have dedicated our lives 
to attain and defend. It Is, above all, a recognition of the Inherent 
worth of the common man, the dignity of his labor, and his hopes 
and aspirations to freedom. Democracy on the political side may 
be described as that form of government which guarantees the 
necessary conditions to the full expression of that worth and dignity 
and the realization of those aspirations. 

It seems fitting and proper that we should again remind our¬ 
selves of some of the beliefs that make our Nation not only 
different, but strong, virile, and unafraid. 

We Americans believe in Individual liberty, so far as It can be 
esrardsed without injury to the superior rights of the community. 

We believe in complete rellgioue tolerance. 

We believe in freedom of speech and of the press subject to 
temporary restraint In times of popular excitement, by publio 
authority only. 

we believe In control of public polldea and measures, by re]xre<- 
sentatlve legislative bodies elected by universal sul&rage. 


We believe In the executive head of the Nation elected for a 
short term of universal suffrage and exercising large powers under 
specific constitutional limitations. 

We believe In self-government. In universal education, In re¬ 
sistance to evU men and governments. 

We believe In sutunlssion to the will of the majority after fuU 
discussion and a fair vote. 

We believe In leading rather than driving men. 

We believe in a universal sense of obligation to the community 
and the country, an obligation to be discharged by service, grati¬ 
tude and love, in the dignity and strength of common human 
nature, and therefore in democracy and Its ultimate triumph. 

With all of the above ideals of liberty being attacked In many 
sections of the world, and with eternal vigilance as the price of 
liberty, It Is well for us to be vigilant. The same conditions that 
caused all the unrest In other countries exists also here. In those 
other coiintries there was poverty, jealousy of the well-to-do and 
rich, racial hatred, religious prejudice, selfish ambitions, greed for 
power; all of these existed and were fanned Into emotional flames 
by ambitious and imscrupulous leaders resulting in political up¬ 
heaval. 

Here in our own beloved country, we have the same oonditlona 
waiting to be fanned mto flames. There exists here those same 
racial and religious prejudices, jealousies, selfishness, greed, and 
poverty. They caused great changes elsewhere: they could cause 
them here. 

The cure and remedy is In the heart and mind of each individ¬ 
ual. It Is as individuals we enjoy our present freedom. It depends 
on our actions as individuals as to how long we will enjoy freedom. 
If each individual will become a self-appointed apostle to pre¬ 
serve an orderly and peaceful Government, all will be well, as 
under those conditions, the rabble rousers and agitators will be 
left without hearers or followers. 

I would like to leave one final thoxight. I believe this Nation 
has gone as far as it should go In the centralization of Govern¬ 
ment. 

I believe it has gone as far in that direction as It can safely go. 

I believe that the pec^le are awake to the Importance of retain¬ 
ing freedom of action In the several States and that the trend Is 
now in the right direction. 

I applaud the awakened sense of the people because I believe 
that the doctrine of States’ rights is fundamental and that the 
welfare of the Nation and of every individual citizen of these 
United States depends upon steadfast devotion to that creed. 

I thank you. 


Defense of Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. McKEOUGH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


RESOLUTION OP CmCAGO ALL-AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
THE DEFENSE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following resolution, 
read and adopted at a mass protest meeting held under the 
auspices of the Chicago All-American Committee for the 
Defense of Human Rights, on Sunday, January 14, 1940, at 
the Chicago Coliseum: 

We American citizens of Czechoslovakian, Polish, Jewish, and 
Finnish origin or descent, assembled in the Coliseum m the city 
of Chicago, m., stand united In our condemnation of the un¬ 
paralleled acts of aggression which have resulted in the conquest 
of Czechoslovakia, the dismemberment of Poland, and the ruthless 
attack on Finland, and the barbarous oppression of all minorities 
in these countries. 

During the past 7 years the world has seen civilization crumble, 
freedom become enchained, and the lust lor power become domi¬ 
nant. The events of the past 5 months, since the conclusion of 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, have made the issue confronting mankind 
unmistakably clear. The ultimate conflict of our day is a strug¬ 
gle between democracy and dictatorship; between enlightenment, 
humanity, and civilization on the one hand and Inhumanity, 
brutality, and darkness on the other. Nazi Germany and Com¬ 
munist Russia are one. a united menace to the civilized world. 

The American people, neutral though they should be and are 
in political action, cannot and will not be neutral or silent in 
thought. They stand arrayed against aggression, eager to uphold 
the sacred obligations of saving humanity and preserving freedom 
by utillziiig all at the many insmunents of peace. 

The Nazis have made at free and democratic Ozechoslovakla a 
n; of Poland they have made a charnel house; Christians aud 
of Oecmany, Austria, CUeohoslovakla, and Poland have been 
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robbed of lOl their meterlal poBeesekme and of evety rteht that 
makes human life bredoue. Catholic prleeta. Proteetant min- 
laten, and JeWidu rabbis have been defraded* Imimsoned, and 
eteetited. Christian and Jewish seats of learnl^. and their irre- 
plaoealde libraries and ancient manuscripts have been desecrated, 
burned, and destroyed. Students by the thousands have been 
beaten and murdered. Two and one>half million Jews of Poland, 
and millions of Christians are now vassals of Germany and sub¬ 
jected to a barbarism and terror unknown even In the days of 
the savage Huxis. MlUlons of Jews and Christians are denied 
food, shelter, and medicine; they are perishing from hunger and 
epidemic; they are subjected to degradation and systematic whole¬ 
sale extermination; they are being killed and forced to dig their 
own graves. Millions of laborers and labor leaders, business and 
professional men, women and children have been uprooted from 
their homes, sent to tar removed places and forced to labor as 
slaves or exterminated. 

The cynicism, the ruthlessness, the disregard of human rights 
and feelings that Soviet Russia has shown tn its conquest of 
Poland, its subjugation of small Baltic nations, and its attempt— 
BO far, happily, unsiiccessfully—to conquer Finland, makes It a fit 
partner of its ally and friend, Nad Germany, and equally subject to 
the scorn and condemnation of the moral sense of the world. 

The American Government still maintains dlpiomatlc relations 
with Germany and Russia. The nations of Germany and Russia 
pay little regard to our ambassadors, and give them no oppor¬ 
tunity to protect the hves and property of American citizens In 
those eountriee. They have a prison wall around the territories 
they have conquered; they have made these territories one vast 
concentration camp and torture chamber; to maintain their ag¬ 
gressions they permit no communication with, or entrance to. 
these areas and deny opportunity to humanitarian and relief 
agencies to give aid and succor to the victims of their aggressions. 
The American Government accords to the representatives and citi¬ 
zens of Germany and Russia In this country all of the customary 
diplomatic courtesies and rights. Thus the maintenance of diplo¬ 
matic relations has many advantages for the German and Russian 
Governments, and no corresponding advantages for the American 
Government: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That we, American citlasens here assembled, representa¬ 
tives of many religions, creeds, and races, an deeply conscious of. 
and grateful for, living In and being part of this great country, do 
reafllrm our loyalty and adherence to the principles of democracy 
upon which this Nation was founded, and to the American way of 
life and government. We commend the President of the United 
States for his moral condemnation of the actions of Nazi Germany 
in conquering Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Austria, and of Its bestial 
and barbarous treatment of Jews and other minorities: and for his 
moral condemnation of Russia for Its conquest of Poland and 
invasion of Plnland, 

We urge the President and the people of the United States to 
continue their Interest in and help to the oppressed Jews, Czecho¬ 
slovakians, Poles, and Germans of Europe and to the valiant 
Finns, and to convey to the German and Russian Governments 
America’s abhorrence and condemnation of their oppressions. We 
appeal to the President of the United States, who has led the 
world in his condemnation of aggression and brutality, to raise 
his voice and exercise his great power once again In behalf of the 
relentlessly oppress^ people of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria 
upon whom is practiced a perverted cruelty which violates every 
Impulse of humanity and Justice. We appeal to the President and 
Congress of the United States to urge such measures as are avail¬ 
able to them, to enable legitimate relief agencies, of, and by, 
American citizens to bring aid and succor to the unfortunate vic¬ 
tims of Nazi and Communist aggressions; and to keep open 
the mail channels and other means of communication between 
the people of the United States and the people of conquered 
areas. We appeal to the President, the Congress, and all people 
of the United States to preserve and maintain the noble tradition 
of this country as a haven and asylum of refuge for victims of 
religious and political oppression and persecution. 

We condemn the attempt hy agents of nazl-ism and comnnmism 
and their American friends and allies, to undermine and destroy 
the principles, Ideals, and Institutions of this democratic Nation 
hy stirring up religious and racial antagonisms and hatreds. 

We call upon the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider the facts set forth in these resolutions and to 
take such measures and action. In keeping with the fine traditions 
of the United States and the fundamental rights of hiunanlty, 
which will best serve the oppressed pei^les of Eoxope and the 
interests of riils country. 


Unsound Growth in the Aircraft Industry 
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OP IOWA 
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Mr. MARTEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the Wadiington 
Evening Star lor Pebruary 6 carries an article of constdei> 
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able interest to those of us who have been carefUUy wtciiih- 
ing the effect of the lifting of the arms embargo and the 
activities of Secretary of the Treasury Morgentbaa in en« 
couraglng the rapid expansion of our aircraft industry to 
fill the large military orders of France and Britain for use 
in the present Ruropean war. The entire article appearing 
in the Evening Star is as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of February 6, 1940} 
AxacoArr xkoubtrt oeowth pbaised bt MoaosirmAu 

Secretary of the Treasury MOrgenUiau yesterday described the 
"orderly expansion of the aircraft industry" as a tribute to Ameri¬ 
can business methods. 

Returning from visits to the United Aircraft plant in Hartford. 
Cozm.. and the Wright Aeronautical Co. plant at Paterson, N. J.. 
the Secretary told reporters: 

"I was tremendously impressed that the domestic economy is on 
an even keel largely due to the leadenUiip and Initiative of Preel- 
dent Roosevelt. 

"While the rest of the world Is upset I go into these factories 
and find them working at top speed." 

He said the airplane industry was charging fair prices and pay¬ 
ing fair wages and making complaints about nothing. 

"It goes to show," he continued, "that when there is bxisiness, 
the American businessman does go ahead, does expand, and makes 
profits." 

Secretary Morgenthau heads a committee a pp oi n te d by President 
Roosevelt to coor din ate foreign and domestic airplane purchasing. 

Apparently Mr. Morgenthau overlooks entirely the real 
cause for this sudden wave of prosperity In this particular 
Industry. In my speeches In the House of November 1 and 
3, I predicted that the lifting of the arms embargo would 
have exactly the effect that is now so strongly manifest and 
I now contend that the domestic economy is not on an even 
keel and that the only leadership and initiative of President 
Roosevelt bearing upon this sudden wave of prosperity in 
the aircraft industry was the lifting of the arms embargo 
and the plunging of American industry headlong into the 
maelstrom of the present European war. As set out in my 
extension of remarks of January 24, this present exisanslon 
of the aircraft industry is wholly dependent upon a most 
volatile and unsound demand and is also robbing the Ameri¬ 
can farmer of the British and French market for farm 
products. 1 repeat that our domestic economy is anything 
but on an even keel and that we are setting in motion factors 
which will prolong the war and which will cause a large 
industry in our own land to desire the prolongation of the 
war and which may even plunge us headlong into the war. 
Furthermore, the sudden termination of new orders and the 
cancelation of old orders at the close of hostilities may be 
the very factor that will precipitate recession and economic 
collapse. 

1 have just received a letter from a very outstanding con¬ 
stituent of mine on this general subject. The writer of this 
letter, Mr. Weaver, portrays very clearly and effectively the 
views that have been very generally expressed in many com¬ 
munications 1 have received from my district on this most 
importemt issue. Mr. Weaver's letter is a splendid Mid¬ 
western answer to Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s 
views, notwithstanding the fact that it was written the day 
before the above Associated Press article appeared in our 
papers. I am including Mr. Weaver’s letter in full herewith: 

Wapblzx). Iowa, Fehrucwy 5,1940, 

Hon. Thomas E. Martin. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, O, 

Mt Dear Tom: Newspaper accounts keep coming out indicating 
an increase in the tempo in the export of arms, munitions, and 
other materials to the warring countries; also accompanied by 
loans and credit facilities by these nations In this country. I am 
not fuUy acquainted with the terms of the Johnson Act nor the 
exact wording of the late Neutrality Act, but it does appear to me 
that we are treading the same road that led to our entry in the 
last World War. Personally, I have not changed my c^>inlon In any 
respect about the late repeal of the Neutrality Act, and. if any¬ 
thing, my oonvlotion Is strengthened that Ckmgreas did away with 
a good pleoe of legislation. If this thing keeps up the way it 
is going at present, aU "Hell and high water" can’t keep us out of 
this* war. The reason I am writing you this letter is not in any 
way to criticlae your position, because I know that it is exactly 
in accord with mine, but it does seem to me that certain obser¬ 
vations can be made at the present time in regard to this situation 
which I am becoming somewhat i^prehensive about. 

1 was reading an account the other day of the negotiations for 
sals of some of our speediest airplanes to France, which would be 
exclusive of armament and motors. This alrp l wa e has just very 
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recently been broTight to the public view, and> of course, I do 
not know whether it has been superseded by some advance plans, 
but it does appear to me that such a practice is questionable in 
view of the fact that we are sadly lacking in such equipment for 
our own forces. 

I think, in final analysis, this thing all boils itself down to the 
dollar sign again, lUther the greed of certain individuals in this 
country is going to have to be curtailed, or we are going to become 
a party in this war. My apprehension about this matter is in 
part a selfish ope because of the fact that I am a Reserve officer 
in the Army and do not want to get my head blown off any 
sooner than anyone else, but will do so if it need be. Be that 
as it may, the general public Is beginning to wonder what in the 
Hell is going on, as we are definitely taking sides in this confilct 
by our actions, although we shout neutrality from the housetops. 

I know that you are keeping a close watch on this matter due 
tp your connection with the Military Affairs Committee, and 
further, I know that your convictions upon this subject are 
parallel with my own. Anything you can do to cool off the 
anxiety to continue this practice will be greatly appreciated by 
this district at least. 


With kindest personal regards, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

W. O. Weaver. 


Health Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


LETTER FROM H. C. LOWRY 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following letter: 

Parkside Hotel, D. C., February 5, 1940, 

Re Health legislation. 

Dear Congressman: As you know, Congress under the leadership 
of both the Democratic and Republican Parties, has been most 
liberal in making appropriations for public health. Each succeed¬ 
ing administration has added increased public-health services in 
different administrative bureaus. To coordinate these functions 
the President signed Executive Order No. 7481 In October 1936, 
which set up the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities. 

The committee thue created had two definite objectives to fulfill, 
both of which have been sidetracked, and the only report the 
committee has made to date is a report citing the need for a na¬ 
tional health program. A trumped-up convention was called and 
much time and money has been spent to propagandize the so- 
called Wagner health bill. More recently this program has been 
thrown out the window and a hospital building program substi¬ 
tuted therefor. Such Is the end result of all the ballyhoo and ex¬ 
penditure of money. The health activities of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment are, as they were, still scattered In 43 branches of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In effect, the yearling professors have offered legislation to change 
about everything under the sun, and neglected the most prized 
jewel—public health. The mountain has truly labored and brought 
forth a mouse. But Instead of a mouse trap we are offered “fire 
traps.” The fact that this program was set in motion by trick 
propaganda and the Inside influence of a mere handful of overly 
amDltiouB welfare workers who made the fatal mistake of attack¬ 
ing that monster—that small coterie of political doctors under the 
direct command of the medical dictator—is no reason why Congress 
should fall to give due consideration to the all-important problem 
of finding some solution to work out our national health problems. 

In the hope that Congress will deal with this subject at this 
session, I offer you certain suggestions which I think you and the 
other Members of Congress would appreciate. I trust the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress are well acquainted with the report and recom¬ 
mendations of the interdepartmental committee and the counter¬ 
proposals of the American Medical Association House of Delegates, 
judging from the remarks and opinions of the Members of Con¬ 
gress with whom I have discussed these matters, it is evident that 
Congress does not agree with the findings of the committee nor 
the American Medical Association. 

To be specific, I respeotfxilly submit that generally speaking 
competent physloians will not submit to regimentation by either 
the State or Federal Government, and this is true of the American 
people. Pew individuals would iterate any interference with the 
free choice of a physician, Any ejrstem of compulsory insurance, 
State or National, managed by bureaucracy, would quickly develop 
Into a rotten stench and a political racket. When the Govern¬ 
ment begins to pay doctor bills, graft and corruption will run riot. 
If any form of State medioine were put in opmtlon and the 


Government selected the surgeons, undertaking parlors would soon 
pop up like mushrooms on every avjailable street comer. Padded 
bills and kick-back ooxnmisalons would be the rule Instead of the 
exception. It Is not the prerogative of government to dictate medi¬ 
cal care or the ti^pe of therapy indicated In any given case. The 
reputation and good will of a physician or a surgeon would soon 
depend upon his politics and how much he kicked In to the ward 
boss. 

Prom the standpoint of the long-haired professor who would com¬ 
pare the amount of a surgeon’s fee with the price of a haircut, medi* 
cal costs could be materially reduced. But from the standpoint of 
those who are willing to take into account comparable circum¬ 
stances, there Is little hope of ever substantially reducing the costs 
of health services and maintain and Improve the standard of serv¬ 
ices we all hope to attain. Congressmen are for the most part prac¬ 
tical. if not always of the intelllgentla: therefore permit me to 
mention some known and proven facts in the abstract. 

Namely, the average cost of maintaining and operating the public 
hospitals in this country of from 400 to 600 beds Is equal to the 
entire administrative cost of any one of several States in this Union. 
That Allen County in Indiana (Fort Wayne, the county seat) and 
Allen County in Ohio (Lima, the county seat) found that they could 
pay private hospitals and doctor bills to private practitioners cheaper 
than to own and operate city and county hospitals. That eminent 
surgeons or physicians must have some Incentive to Improve the lot 
of medicine and surgery and will not work for the wages we pay 
bureaucrats. Who would patronize a doctor who collects 50 cents 
for an office call or $25 surgical fees? How much respect does the 
public have for a $2,200 per year health officer? 

No doubt the Members of Congress know of the tremendous cost 
of medical care in this country, and thus have an idea what social¬ 
ized medicine would cost the States and the Federal Government. 
If so, Congress will deliberately confine the scope of national health 
services to the control and eradication, so far as is possible, of com¬ 
municable and so-called preventable diseases and a program of 
health education. Once Congress goes beyond these limits and 
employs private physicians and embarks upon a hospital-building 
program, both as a welfare service of the Government, this Nation 
Is sunk. When the President says that a people cannot afford to 
build a hospital but can support and maintain it, he has been sadly 
misinformed. The annual cost of maintenance will equal the cost 
of production. In other words, if they can’t find $300,000 to build 
and refund in 20 years, how can they raise $300,000 per year to 
maintain the project? 

The individuals who would advocate government ownership of 
hospitals should first visit State and Federal hospitals. It will be 
found that about half of the worth-while equipment is stolen by 
the outgoing staff when there is a change In the administration. 
It will be found that graft and split commissions are common 
practices. The staff members are almost 100 percent political ap¬ 
pointees, whose first concern is how much booty they can rake up 
for the next campaign fund. And. for the most part the surgical 
staff is composed of doctors who cannot get on the surgical staff 
of a regular standardized hospital, and who "is there” to operate 
on anybody for anything in order to qualify, in a manner, as a 
surgeon. 

The Individuals who would promote socialized medicine, or 
demand that the Government employ physicians and surgeons to 
attend the public generally, should first examine the W. P, A. 
reports and ascertain how much money has been squandered to 
date. For Instance, an Interne in Chicago was paid $636 to operate 
on two W. P. A. relief clients. Another young doctor of Chicago 
Heights, Ill., was paid $698.50 to operate on two similar W. P. A. 
cases. These are not exceptions, but rather the common rule—if 
you will only examine the record ("Astorbllt” fees for charity). 

Until 1934, when the brain trust captured Washington, we 
thought the "good ole U. S. A.” had stepped far beyond the ideolo¬ 
gies of Europe. And, In fact, the rest of the world. But since 
’84 we have heard that what was new and worth while (?) was to 
be found In Europe in the totalitarian States. As, for example. 
State medicine. But little do they think. Should anyone imag¬ 
ine that Americans would stand in line, not unlike cattle, as they 
do in Europe, to wait their turn for CC pills and a daub of 
iodine? Nor do they tell us that State medicine costs have in¬ 
creased from 8 to 22 percent In Europe. From these figures you 
can well Imagine what the cost in America would be with our 
truly democratic political set-up. Even today, right here in 
America, few Government health clinics, or health officers’ offices, 
would pass a sanitary Inspection. 

For the most part, doctors in public-health work are of the 
class that graduated with little more than a prescription book, a 
tongue depressor, and a faint hope of ever developing Into a 
physician or a surgeon. Before Congress Is ready to institute a 
new health program, personnel must be trained. But, first, what 
we need most now Is to stop guessing. Experiments In medicine 
and surgery, and drug and drugless therapy, are mandatory. 
Radium and X-ray therapy have proven overrated. ’The "horse 
and buggy” cautery technique is back in vogue for cancer work. 
Blood "banks” have been discredited and known to be dangerous 
after the blood is 6 days old. Every day we hear startling claims 
made for this and that treatment, only to learn In a few days 
that it Is "out the window.” 

It has been said that 10 percent of the people can buy any¬ 
thing, that 20 percent cannot buy anything, and that 70 percent 
can buy and pay, if properly sold. And, while there is a lot of 
truth in this, at the same time we know that there are many 
exceptions to this rule when $ major illness occurs. We also 
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Icnow of many abutao that break this nile; euch as **split fees,** 
imneoessary consultation fees, unnecessary X^ray pictures and 
laboratory fees, the doctors vfho demand a **klck«baok’* from the 
pathdogioal laboratories, surgical-supply agencies, optiotana, 
anesthetists, and other allied agents. But, at best, we know that 
even after these abuses have been discredited, there remains a 
large percentage of the 70 percent who cannot pay for all advis¬ 
able and necessary health costs. 

C3roup hospitalization and Insurance to cover medical and sur¬ 
gical costs have helped to solve these needs to a oertaln extent. 
Cooperatlire group-health clinics have been organized, but they 
are of short duration, and except for a few that are being heavily 
subsidized the idea has been a failure. Private group practi¬ 
tioners have organized clinics to work out a satisfactory scdutlon. 
And while a good many such clinics are in operation, they, too, 
are Short lived due to the fact that when the ‘^moving spirit*' 
(individuality and personality) expires, the patient turn-over, like 
the operating personnel, loses faith and confidence. The Mayo, 
Percy, Lahey, Crlle, Qamble-Montgomery, and others are no excep> 
tion to this rule. Johns Hopkins, the foremost clinic in America, 
always runs in the “red." 

Therefore, the greatest health needs, no doubt, are for diagnostic 
clinics equipped for the use of the physician and the 20 and the 
70 percent. If Congress confines the Government program to 
communicable and preventable diseases, and an educational pro¬ 
gram, then offers reasonable accommodations for diagnostic serv¬ 
ices, the Insurance companies can and will write Insurance within 
the reach of all employables. No doubt, private and local public 
hospitals and clinics will be glad to cooperate in such a program, 
and the professlomds will offer no resistance so long as the pro¬ 
gram Is kept free of politics and fair to all parties concerned. 

Yes, Congress might well study the possibility of a medical 
West Point. The ground work must first be laid before any new 
health program can be made to operate economically. Personnel 
is mandatory, for there is a pitiful need for properly trained pro¬ 
fessionals and allied agents In the public-health field. We have 
only to visit our present-day health clinics and review the ex¬ 
periences of bungling and suffering and miserable treatment our 
soldiers \mderwent during the last war. and examine the staff of 
veterans* hospitals to realize the necessity of action by Congress, 
If Improvement in our Army, Navy, and public-health officers* per¬ 
sonnel Is to be attained. 

Congress might at least finish the Job the Interdepartmental com¬ 
mittee sat out to do, and coordinate all present Government health 
functions in one well-coordinated bureau. These functions might 
at least be placed In the hands of therapists and taken out of the 
hands of doctors of philosophy, old maids, and clerks. Any delay 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish, and will cost the Government 
millions of good taxpayers* dollars. The Government is now spend¬ 
ing millions training personnel in oertaln subsidized hospitals 
and colleges where certain Influences are at work to warp the minds 
of the professionals and allied agents. If the Members of Con¬ 
gress will begin on page 181 and read the Mayo-Plshbeln-Rock¬ 
efeller chapter in the volume Medical Mussolini, fifth edition, 
valuable information will be found available. 

I know you are Interested In the above subject matter, and I 
hope you can interest your colleagues to the point that some 
Immediate action Is taken. 

Most respectfully, 

H. C. (Carlyle) Lowry. 


The N. Y. A. in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday» February 6, 1940 


LETTER PROM MALCOLM M. WILLEY. DEAN OP THE UNIVER¬ 
SITY OP MINNESOTA, AND TWO REPORTS SHOWING PRAC¬ 
TICAL OPERATION OP THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I submit herewith a letter from Dean 
Malcolm M. Willey, of the University of Minnesota, together 
with two reports showing the practical working of the N. Y. A. 
and its timely assistance to promising men and women. 
I recall my own very difQcult problems of finding money for 
tuition, clothing, board, and room rent, and other incidental 
details of getting through a great university, and it is with a 
sympathetic attitude that I submit this Interesting and 
instructive report for the benefit of the Congress and general 
public: 


Minneapolis, FeOruafy 2, $940. 

The Honorable John O. AuDtAMiiEa, 

The Home of RepreBentaUves, Washington, X>. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Alcxanssr: Enclosed you wiU find two reports; (1) 
Backgrounds of College N. Y. A. Students and (2) Student Attltudea 
Toward Government Aid In Education. Now that you will soon be 
considering appropriations for a continuation of the Natlonl Youth 
Administration program, I thought you might like to have at hand 
these materials, which give indication of the success with which 
the program has operated at the tmiverslty and in the State of 
Minnesota. 

May I especially call your attention to Backgrounds of College 
N. Y. A. Students. The material on page 4 shows the income of 
parents of students who are now aervlx^ as N. Y. A. students at 
the University of Minnesota. You will see that 44J percent of 
the students come from homes where the income is less than $1,000, 
and almost 70 percent are from homes where the income is less 
than $1,500. Couple this with th3 fact, also shown In the report, 
that one-half of the students are from homes with four or more 
dependents, and It becomes clear that the N. Y. A. assistance Is 
meeting a need and that it unquestionably Is permitting promising 
young men and women to attend college who could not otherwise 
do so because of meager home resources. 

It Is also interesting to notice, as shown on page 5, that almost 
one-fifth of the N. Y. A. students at the University of Minnesota 
are from homes in which the father follows an agricultural pursuit. 

You will find a quick summary of the essential material on 
page 10. 

I know, of course, that In the weeks Immediately ahead you will 
give full and careful consideration to the needs of youth In general 
and to the appropriations for the N. Y. A. program in particular. 

Very truly yours, 


Malcolm M Willey. 

University Dean and Assistant to the President, 


BACKCROtrNDS OF COLLEGE N. Y. A. STUDENTS 

A report on certain aspects of the National Youth Administration 
program at the University of Minnesota, covering the period 
January 1, 1934, to April 80, 1939 

(By Dorothy G. Johnson, director of the employment bureau, and 
Malcolm M. Willey, university dean and assistant to the presi¬ 
dent) 

On November 17. 1933, the Federal Emergency Belief Administra¬ 
tion authorized a special allotment of funds to the Minnesota 
emergency relief administration for an experimental work-relief 
program for college students. The project had been planned by a 
State-wide commission for the education of unemployed youth, ap¬ 
pointed by the then Gov. Floyd B. Olson, with E. M. PhllUps, State 
commissioner of education, as chairman. President Lotis D. Coff¬ 
man, of the University of Minnesota, was chairman of the executive 
committee that formulated the program for which the Federal aid 
was given. Beginning in January 1934, 1,000 college and university 
students in the State of Minnesota were selected for assignment to 
work projects on the various campuses, and for the services per¬ 
formed they were paid an average of $16 a month from Federal 
funds. (A special supplement provided by the executive council 
of the State added $5 per student per month to the Federal earn¬ 
ings.) 

The preceding details are given because they mark the beginning 
of what has developed into the college phases of the National Youth 
Administration program. (An account of the development of the 
student-aid pregram in Minnesota is contained in Biennial Report 
of the President of the University of Minnesota to the Board of 
Regents, 1932-34, pp. 305-323.) Within a few weeks the experl- 
mentEd program in Minnesota was obviously a success, and on 
February 2, 1934, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
announced an extension to Include all the non-profit-making 
collegiate institutions of the country. In August 1935 the National 
Youth Administration was created to assume authority over the 
Federai-ald program for youth, including the college-aid program. 
In its essentials the student-aid progi^am in the colleges has held 
to the original pattern as formulated by the Minnesota commission 
for the education of unemployed youth. 

With the close of the academic year 1988-39 students at the 
University of Minnesota have been receiving the Federal aid for 17 
academic quarters. (The program began at the outset of the winter 
quarter, 1983-34, No aid is given during the summer quarters.) 
From the data that follow, some sl^lflcant and Interesting obser¬ 
vations may be made concerning the family and economic back¬ 
grounds of the entire group of National Youth Administration 
students. These data, likewise, are of value in any attempt to 
appraise the N. Y. A. program. 

Sex distribution: From the beginning 4,681 individuals have been 
recipients of the Federal assistance at the University of Minnesota. 
(All data cover the period January 1, 1934, through April SO, 1939. 
These tabulations include collegiate students only, and exclude 
students at the University of Minnesota schools of agriculture, 
whihh are not of collegiate level yet are not strictly high schools.) 
Of these, 3,336 (713 percent) have been men and 1,345 (28.7 per¬ 
cent) have been women. The fact that women are represented in 
the N. Y. A. group In a smaller proportion than in the student body 
at large probably refieots a greater unwiUingneM on the part of 
girls to attempt a college education on meager resources, and an 
unwillingness of parents to allow them to do so. (In 1937-88, 48 
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percent of the tot»l nnlTerBlty registration was female.) Whatever 
the cause, the fact Is that women students have profited relatively 
less by the K. T. A. program than the men. 

Family size; The N. Y. A. assistance Is for youth from families 
whose resources are so limited that without the aid It would be 
Impossible for the sons and daughters to attend college. Table 1 
shows the number of dependents In the families from Which the 
students were drawn. This should be read as foHows; In 278 cases 
the student himself was the only dependent, which would mean 
that the family consisted of a father or a mother and the student; 
in 1A38 cases there was one dependent besides the student, which 
In most Instances would mean a ono-chlld family, with mother and 
father both alive, but might mean a widow or widower with two 
children, one of which is the student. 

Tablz 1. —Number of dependents of parent or guardian in the fam~ 
Hies from which University of Minnesota National Youth Admin¬ 
istration stvudents have been drawn, Jan. 1, 1934-Apr. 30, 1939 


Dependents 


1 . 

2 -..-.. 

3 . 

4 . 

a. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 ... 

Orphans. .. 

No family ties i.. 

Grand total. 


Cases 


Number 

Percent 

278 

6.9 

1,138 

24.3 

1,030 

22.0 

796 

17.0 

463 

9.9 

193 

4.1 

108 

2.:4 

47 

1,0 

22 

.5 

11 

.2 

12 

.3 

4 

. 1 

(’.4 

1 4 

m 

11.0 

4,G81 

100.0 


i Inehides all cases where the student la totally independent of any family for his 
economic! support, that is, where he is entirely “on his own." 

The largest single group of students is from families consisting 
of the parents and himself (24.3 percent) with the three-dependents 
family (parents and two children) a close second (22 percent). 
That the N. Y. A. program has assisted students from larger families 
to attend college is shown from the fact that 47.8 percent of the 
Minnesota N. Y. A. students are from homes with four or more 
dependents (typical: father, mother, and three children). When 
the data of table 1 are coupled with those on family income (table 
2) the need for some supplementary assistance if the children are 
to attend college Is evident. 

Table 1 also reveals that 11 percent of the students are entirely 
on their own resources In attending college; for such students, the 
N. Y. A. assistance is clearly important, even though the earnings 
from this source mxist be further supplemented. (See Dorothy Q. 
Johnson and Malcolm M. Willey, the Supplementary Needs of 
N. Y, A. College Students, School and Society, 48: 666-568 (October 
29, 1938).) The group also contains 64 self-supporting orphans. 

These data have implications in considering any theory of demo¬ 
cratic education. It costs money to attend college, even a public 
institution. If the costs mount to a point that precludes attendance 
by students from families whose economic resources are limited by 
family size or by small earnings of parents or guardians, educational 
opportunities become associated with class, and the democratic 
tradition in some degree breaks down. This Is why the data on 
family dependency are Important, and become more so in con¬ 
junction with the data of table 2 on total annual income. 

Table 2. —Total annual income of parent or guardian in families 
from which University of Minnesota National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration students have been drawn, Jan. 1, 1934-Apr. 30, 1939 


Income group 

Number 

Percent 

$1,0(X) or less..... 

2,086 
1,166 
756 
347 
3:i8 

44.5 

24,7 

16.2 

i 

7.2 

$1,000 to $1,600. 

$1,500 to $2,000. 

$2,000 and up. 

Not given i_______ 

Total... 

4,681 

XOO.O 



1 In tho first months of the nroin*ftm these data were not obtained with suflflclcnt 
exactness to Include in the tabulation; certification by relief workers, for example, 
was accepted instead of a specific income figure. This accounts for the “nut given" 
cases. 

Family income: Of the entire group of students, 44.6 percent 
came from homes in which the major breadwinner had an annual 
Income of $1,000 or less. (Some attempt has been made to in¬ 
clude a cash-equivalent figure for farm families.) Almost 70 
percent (69.2 percent) of the students are from homes with an 
income of less than $1,600. More than 85 percent have parents 
earning less than $2,000. 

These data of table 2 are an effective answer, based on 5^ years 
of experience, to any criticism that numbers of students are 
receiving K. Y. A. help who do not need it. Families with In¬ 
comes of less than $2,000 and of the sizes indicated In table 1 


can hardly maintain themselves and also have resources adequate 
to send their children to college. In normal times the problems 
of educating the children at the higher levels would be great; 
in periods of depression these problems are aggravated. Unless 
children from such families are to be deprived of higher education, 
aid for them in meeting their college expenses must come from 
some source, and it is to be remembered that when business 
conditions are bad, it Is increasingly difficult for students to help 
themselves, by obtaining supplementary employment (see Mal¬ 
colm M. Willey: Depression, Recovery and Higher Education, ch. 
IS, on “Student financial problems and the depression." Now 
York; McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1937). 

Further substantiation of these points Is found in the occu¬ 
pational data on table 8. Almost one-fifth (18.2 percent) of the 
total of 3,262 cases for which data are available, are from families 
where the breadwinner Is on relief, unemployed, or working for 
W. P. A. If petty pensioners are added, nearly a quarter of the 
group Is Involved (aggregate, 23.3 percent). Here is clear evidence 
that the N. Y. A. program Is touching students who need assist¬ 
ance In obtaining an education. If public assistance Is not 
available for these students, what Is the alternative? Again the 
democratic theory of education intrudes Itself. 

Table 3. —Occupation or source of income of parent or guardian in 
families from which University of Minnesota National Youth 
Administration students have been drawn, Jan. 1, 1934-Apr. 30, 
1939^ 


Source of Income 

Number 

Percent 

AgrlculturHl pursuits_-_ 

605 

18.6 

Small-busino.s.s owners ..-_-_-----_ 

379 

11.6 

Employees of business and industry____ 

607 

16.5 


151 

4.6 


136 

4. 2 

Education (teachers and administrative)... 

17 

.6 


293 

8.9 

T^bon'fs..-...... 

168 

6.2 

Relief . . 

187 

6.7 

Works Progress Administration_______ 

241 

7.4 

Pensioners___-.... 

165 

6.1 

TJn(‘mplovcd........ 

166 

6.1 

Homoniaivers______-.. 

71 

2.2 

Dom<‘stic service ..... 

36 

1 1 

Income from capital *. „ 

128 

3.9 

Alimony.-......----- 

12 

.4 



Total,. 

3, 262 

100.0 



> The in this tnhle Is :<,2fi2 oases; nfierjuato data wore not obtained In the oorly 
months of the program. There is less (han 4 percent of overlapping In the categories. 
* Includes annuities, rent from property, do. 


As might be expected In Minnesota, 18.6 percent of the students 
are from farm families, a percentage that exceeds that for owners 
of small business enterprises (groceries, oil stations, etc.) or for 
employees In business and Industry. The categories of table 3 reveal 
again that the N. Y. A. aid Is going Into families at the lower end 
of the economic scale. 

As a final check on the economic status of the students, data 
concerning the annual liabilities of the parent or guardian with 
respect to Interest charges, life-insurance charges, etc., were com¬ 
piled. (In the first months of the program these data were not 
requested, which explains the “not given” cases in table 4.) 
Table 4 shows that 43.4 percent of the parents or guardians 
had fixed charges of less than $100, whereas 66.6 percent of them 
had fixed charges in excess of $100, running, In 8.9 percent of the 
cases, to $600 or more. These data must be read In connection with 
the Income figures of table 2, and when this Is done It Is further 
confirmed that the students have been drawn from homes where 
resources are meager. It is failure to have knowledge of such facts 
as are shown in table 4 that leads to some criticism regarding eli¬ 
gibility for N. Y. A. appointment In the specific Instances that are 
sometimes questioned by other students or outsiders. Income 
alone is not a siifficient criterion In making N. Y. A. appointments; 
as already shown, size of family and family debts and other lia¬ 
bilities must be considered In determining the needs of any single 
student. The amounts shown in table 4 are absolutely not large 
In most of the cases, but they are to be considered In relation to 
the annual Incomes of table 2. A fixed charge of $600 on an income 
of $1,600 or $2,000 does assume relative magnitude in the family 
budget; a charge of $100 against an income of $1,000 Is likely to 
have an Important bearing on whether or not children may go to 
college. 

Table 4. —Total annual fixed liabilities of parent or guardian of 

Minnesota National Youth Administration students, Jan. 1, 1934- 

Apr. 30, 1939 


Amount 

Number 

Pwoont 

$nfoftnn _ .. _ 

2,029 
740 
397 
264 
196 
417 
638 

43.4 

15.8 

8.5 

6.6 
4,2 
8.9 

18.6 

$100 to $200. 

$200 to $300. 

$300 to $400. 

$400 _ 

$600 and tip. . . . _ _ 

Not given___-_-_ 

Total_ . _ 

4,681 

100.0 
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Duration of N. Y. A. appointment*: Attention thus far hBS 
focused primarily upon the economic background of the 4,681 
students who have received Federal work-relief assistance at the 
TTniversity of Minnesota. It now shifts to the question of the 
duration of the aid. For what periods of time have the students 
been on the N. Y. A. rolls? Is there any indication that the 
students become dependent upon N. Y. A. and that a small group 
is carried along year after year? Or are the benefits spread? 

Table 6 shows the duration of the appointments. Three aca¬ 
demic quarters is the modal duration of appointment (27.1 per¬ 
cent) . The table is somewhat overweighted In the one-, two-, and 
three-quarter categories because of the appointments made during 
1938-39. yet, as the data indicate, the percentage figures drop 
sharply after the three-quarters group. (Students appointed at the 
beginning of the spring quarter, 1938-39, and who were still on 
the roUs when the tabulation was made, April 30, 1930, are included 
In the one-quarter group. The less-than-one-quarter category 
contains students who canceled their appointments before com¬ 
pleting one academic quarter as N. Y. A. students.) After nine 
quarters are passed (2 academic years) the numbers are negligible. 
There is thus no evidence whatsoever that the N. Y. A. students 
as a group are favored by making them dependent on the program. 
Only one student has been on the list from the outset—a boy 
starting as a freshman and now going on with a medical education. 
Table 5 corroborates what has previously been stated: That N. Y. A. 
is supplementary aid; no student could depend upon it solely for 
support during his college course. As it has worked out over the 
period of nearly 6 years, three academic quarters of N. Y. A. aasist- 
.anoe Is the optimum supplement, which in money terms would be 
an average of $136 per student. 

Table 6. —Duration of appointments of University of Minnesota 
National Youth Administration students, Jan. 1, Id34-Apr. 30, 
1939 


Duration of appointment 

Number 

Percent 

than 1 QUAftAT ^^ _ .. ^ ^ 

243 

5.2 

1 f[iiiu4i^r . - . _ _ _ _ . 

886 

18.9 

2 Qiiartors-^. ..........-_-__—-I 

5K6 , 

12.5 

3 qnftT4,ftrs„ _ _ _1 

1,269 ' 

27.1 

4 quarters_............._ __ - __........... 

860 

7.6 

fi quartAfs . r.r_ _ - - - _ ^ 

268 

6.5 

6 qiiarittrs-. ________ 

438 

9.4 

7 quartora.. ...... ................................_....... 

146 

3.1 

8 quarters-...-.---.--.--- ..-_-..... 

116 

2.6 

9 quarters ..... 

187 

4.0 

10 quarters _______— 

04 

1.4 

11 quarters--,-.. _____ 

51 

1.1 

12 quarters _—__________ 

66 

1.4 

13 quarters _................____....... 

13 

.3 

14 quarters.---—------——.--.—-----—-.- .... 

5 

.1 

If) quarters,- ....... 

2 

.0 

16 quarters _......._-----_-___ 

0 

,0 

17 quarters __ 

1 

.0 


Total -- - _ - -.- 

4,681 

100.0 



Reasons for cancelation: Except durlr:^ the first months, a record 
has been kept of all cancelations of N. Y. A. appointments falling 
within the academic year. Students leaving school at the end of the 
academic year, for whatever causes—Including graduation—are not 
counted In the tabulation. In table 6 It Is seen that the largest 
single group of cancelations is for the purpose of taking another Job. 
Presumably the new Jobs either pay higher rates or permit greater 
monthly earnings than under N. Y. A. (The maximum earnings of 
a student under N. Y. A, are $20 a month from the Federal funds, 
and the average earnings of the group roust be, by N, Y. A. regula¬ 
tion, $15 per month per student.) That students drop the N. Y. A. 
appointments to obtain other work is in itself evidence that no gen¬ 
eral bad habits of “dependency” develop under the program—as is 
sometimes charged by the critics. 


Table 6. —Reasons for cancelation of National Youth Administra- 
tUm appointments. University of Minnesota, Jan. 1, 1934-Apr. 
30, 1939 


Reasons for cancelation 

Number 

Percent 

1 

Dropped .... ^ - -- - 

as 

1 4.0 

Finj^ndal _ ^ ^ ^ _-r^ - _ - 

104 

203 

10.8 

Another Job, _ .._ 

27.3 

Illness.—'.-___ 

111 

11.5 

Qraduation during school year___-__ 

67 

5.9 

Too much time Involved__ . .. 

86 

8.9 

Rorrowing __ - - __ 

32 

3.8 

Mlsnellaneous reasons_ . 

116 

12.1 

Not given__ 

156 

1C. 2 


Total-————__——_ 

963 

100.0 



ZllnesB accounts for the next largest group of resignations (11.5 
percent), and the third largest number are for financial reasons, 
which means that the students are not able to supplement the 
N, Y. A. income, and hence must cancel. It should be repeated 
that no student can maintain himself at the university on $16 or 
even $20 a month; hence whatever is earned through the Federal 
work relief must be supplemented by other earnings, by borrowing, 
or by funds from home. About 10 percent of the students are not 
able to find the supplement and drop out. In a few cases students 


are able to borrow for their education and cancel the Pedecal aid. 
It should be recalled that under N. Y. A. the students must work 
for the money they earn; they are paid the prevailing student 
rates. In some curricula the academic schedules are so heavy that 
it is only with great difficulty that students can find the tl^ for 
the academic requirements and the N. T. A. work requirements as 
well. It la these students especially that seek borrowed funds as a 
means of conserving their time for academic work. 

The miscellaneotis group of cancelations contains widely divergent 
reasons, from marriage, to death; removal from the city also falls 
here. The “dropped*’ category contains scholastic failures, unsat¬ 
isfactory work history, and rare disciplinary oases. 

All these data point to the conclusion that while students ap¬ 
preciate the N. Y. A. assistance, the program by no means should 
be regarded as assuring an easy and <x>mfortable road to higher 
education. Any idea that N. Y. A. students are a pampered and 
privileged group, with all worries removed, is obviously false. 

Summary observations: This brief survey of facts pertaining to 
the 4.681 students at the University of Minnesota who have in 17 
quarters received assistance through Federal work-relief programs 
(F. E. B. A., N. Y. A.) leads to these general observations: 

1. The N. Y. A. program, as it works out, is more helpful in 
meeting the needs of men students than of women students. Judged 
by the relative number of appointments. 

2. Nearly one-half of the N. Y. A. students ore from homes with 
four or more dependents. 

3. The economic need of the N. Y. A. students may be Judged from 
the fact that 70 percent of the students are from homes where the 
breadwinner earns less than $1,500 a year; in 44.5 percent of the 
homes, the annual earnings are less than $1,000. 

4. Study of the occupational groupings of parents substantiates 
further the fact that the students are from lower economic classes; 
nearly one-fifth of the students are from families where the bread¬ 
winner is unemployed, on W. P. A,, or on relief. 

5. Analysis of the fixed liabilities of the families (interest, in¬ 
surance, etc.) further indicates the limited extent of the economic 
resources of the N. Y. A. students and the families from which they 
are drawn. 

6. The N. Y. A. program is a supplementary program, in that 
students must have some resources in addition to the N. Y. A. 
earnings If they are to remain in college. The largest single group 
of students has the N. Y. A. assistance for a period of three aca¬ 
demic quarters. No dependency on N. Y. A. appears to develop. 

7. The data for the 4,681 students raise sharply questions relat¬ 
ing to the theory of democratic education. With rising educational 
costs, It becomes progressively difficult as one descends the family 
earnings scale for youth to find the resources with which to enter 
and remain In college. All studies of scholastic accomplishment 
of N. Y. A. students, at Minnesota and elsewhere, show it to be 
high. There is every reason to believe that without the N. Y. A. 
assistance, large numbers of these successful students would be 
unable to complete their education. The alternative to some form 
of assistance for Impoverished students of promise is education on 
the basis of ability to pay, which strikes at the very heart of demo¬ 
cratic principles and tradition. The N. Y. A., while It does not 
assure a college course to every promising young man and woman, 
is one factor making it possible for large numbers of students 
to continue Into higher education who would otherwise be unable 

to do BO. 


[From School and Society, October 21, 1939, vol. 60, No. 1295] 

STUDENT ATrmJDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT AID IN EDUCATION 

Newspapers throughout the United States during the last week in 
August carried news articles concerning a report on student atti¬ 
tudes with respect to financing educational costs prepared under 
the sponsorship of the Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia 
University. (See also School and Society, 60; 376-377, September 
16, 1939.) The general conclusion of the study, which was made 
under the direction of Prof. Elmo Roper, of Columbia, is that 
student opinion is opposed to Government aid in the financing of 
the students’ education. A secondary observation based on the 
report is that the data refute those who charge that some of the 
leading educational institutions have become centers of socialistic 
and communistic theories of government and economics. The con¬ 
clusions, with data, were presented by Dean Carl W. Ackerman In 
a letter to President Butler. 

The widespread circulation of the report and its conclusion, which 
in turn gave rise to numerotis editorial comments In the news¬ 
papers, is alone sufficient Justification lor a more critical examina¬ 
tion of the study. To the writer, after a careful study of the report 
as supplied by Dean Ackerman, there appears to he considerable 
basis for questioning the data as presented, as well as the con¬ 
clusions which Dean Ackerman has drawn from them in his letter. 

’The report gives no indication of the exact methods employed 
by Professor Roper in conducting the study. It merely says, “By 
means of a questionnaire and personal interview, based on the 
technique which Professor Roper originated and has used with 
conspicuous success in making surveys of public opinion for For¬ 
tune magaasine, we obtained information which will be of value to 
the Graduate School of Journalism.” Further, 'Trofeesor Roper 
and his staff interviewed a representative cross-section of the 
economic groups among freshmen, sophomores, Juniors, and seniors 
in the following universities: East—Harvard. Brown, Syracuse, and 
Columbia; South—Tulane, Alabama, and Vanderbilt; Middle West— 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Iowa, Oklahoma, Michigan, and Ohio 
State; West—California and Washington.'* 
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Two questions were asked bearing directly on the matter of 
financing an education: “Which of these do you think Is the best 
way for capable but needy students now in colleges or universities to 
get financial assistance?*^ The alternatives, as shown in the tables 
accompanying the report, are these: 

(1) Private and/or university part-time employment. 

(2) I»rlvately endowed and/or university scholarships. 

(3) Private and/or university loans. 

(4) United States and/or State government aid. (The second 
question put the first one in reverse form; “Are there any of these 
from which you think students should not receive financial assist¬ 
ance?’* In reply 6.4 percent opposed part-time work, 24.2 percent 
opposed Government aid, 27.8 percent did not favor loans, 1 percent 
opposed scholarships. The category “None" contains 18.4 percent 
and “Don’t know" 23.7 percent.) 

Immediately an ambiguity Intrudes upon the reader which may 
well have been present to Influence the responses of the 1,607 
students answering. Is the assistance of the National Youth Ad¬ 
ministration university part-time employment or Is It Government 
aid? The fact is that under the program of the N. Y. A. the stu¬ 
dents work at tasks assigned by the institutions, but are paid from 
Federal funds. ’The students know that they work for their money; 
how many of them give thought to, or have precise knowledge of, 
the source of the funds with which they are paid Is an unknown 
factor. But there Is reason to believe that many students, con¬ 
fronted with the alternatives listed above, would not make the 
clear distinction between Items 1 and 4, and there is no Indication 
In the report that distinctions were drawn for them. 

Professor Roper’s data Indicate student opinion to be as follows: 

(1) The largest group. 42.6 percent, prefers part-time employment, 
[It is not clear that students would not classify N. Y. A. Jobs as 
part-time employment, as suggested above. In fact, In Dean Acker¬ 
man’s own conclusions there Is a basis for this very confusion. He 
writes: “As capable and needy students prefer part-time work to 
loans Or scholarships, It may be necessary, In order to attract this 
type of student, for educational institutions to adjust their curricula 
and assist students to obtain part-time employment." Is N. Y. A. 
assistance part-time work? Obviously It Is, and students so regard 
It. It would not appear that there Is room for argument as to 
whether students do or do not like part-time work. 'They do. The 
issue really centers on whether or not part-time work can be made 
available, and by whom.] 

(2) The second major group, 32.3 percent, favors scholarships. 

(3) Only 14.6 percent consider university or private loans de¬ 
sirable. 

(4) The smallest group, 7.4 percent, would be receptive to Federal 
or State aid. 

It la the last Item that raises specific doubts, especially since 
approximately 10 percent of all college students, 16 to 24 years of 
ago, Inclusive, are now recipients of N. Y, A. assistance, which Is, of 
course, a form of governmental aid. Furthermore, Judged by the 
experience of at least one of the Institutions sampled by Professor 
Roper (Minnesota), If N. Y. A. funds were available a considerably 
larger percentage of students woxild bo willing to accept the Federal 
woik assistance. It is difficult to account for the 7.4 percent shown 
by Professor Roper’s results as receptive to Federal or State aid In 
the light of the known desires of students and their parents to 
obtain the N. Y. A. help. Only two explanations suggest themselves: 

(1) That numbers of students who are not “receptive" to Federal 
aid, as a matter of fact, are taking It. 

(2) That somewhere there Is a flaw In Professor Roper’s sampling 
of students or Institutions or in the framing of his questions. 

The writer believes the explanation falls under Item (2). A 
possible ambiguity with respect to classification of N. Y. A. assist¬ 
ance has been noted. It Is also possible that were the data classified 
by public and private Institutions, further differences might be 
revealed, though the N. Y. A. assistance has been generally accepted 
by both private and public institutions. 

In view of these difficulties, the writer Is unwilling to accept the 
conclusion drawn by Dean Ackerman: 

“The real significance, I think, of present student opinion toward 
the financing of education Is the opposition to Government aid. 
Students do not favor a spendlng-lendlng policy to help them make 
their way In the world. Only 7.4 percent of the students interviewed 
considered aid by Federal or State governments as desirable." 

Incidentally, insofar as the report itself shows, there Is no 
reference to “spendlng-lendlng," and to the writer this Jump from 
the data to an Interpretation in terms of “spendlng-lendlng" policy 
Is something of a non-sequltur. 

Nor Is the writer willing to take the additional step and accept 
this observation drawn from the study by Dean Ackerman; 

*”171086 who have been charging that some of the leading univer¬ 
sities In the United States have become centers of socialistic and 
communistic theories of government and economics should study 
these statistics. University students today are not applying the 
prevailing debt theory of political economy in their own lives, nor 
are they looking forward to the Government to provide them with 
Jobs. * * * All of the International and national political and 
economic Jargon which they have heard outside the classroom, and 
perhaps in a few classrooms, has not caused them to lose faith In 
opportunities for careers In existing American enterprises and pro¬ 
fessions, nor have they been attracted by the bonanza of Govern¬ 


ment debt or private borrowing as an educational aid. Students 
prefer to work for their education, and what is perhaps more Im¬ 
portant, they are preparing to work for a living outside of govern¬ 
mental Jobs after they are m*aduated.” (Part of these observations 
relate to other questions in Professor Roper’s study on career choices. 
A report on these is promised later, and comment must be withheld 
until the data are available for study.) 

It Is obvious from these generalizations that Professor Roper and 
Dean Ackerman believe their study provides a basis for concluding 
that students look with disfavor upon Government student aid; 
and. although it is not mentioned specifically, the report might 
easily be taken as an argument against Federal or State aid for 
students, which would Include the aid provided by the National 
Youth Administration. One may also wonder If the report has 
Implications, not only for Government student aid hut also for 
public education as a whole. How and where does one draw the 
line between the assistance given individual students through such 
a program as the N. Y. A. and the assistance given students by the 
more general subsidy that is Involved in State or municipal Institu¬ 
tions? Is it implied that the enormous expenditures of the States 
and some municipalities for support of higher education involve 
socialistic and communistic tendencies? Obviously not; then why 
introduce the connotations that adhere to the argument that since 
only 7.4 percent of the sample favor Government student aid there 
is no cause for alarm on the part of those who may have thought 
that universities and colleges are centers of Communist and Social¬ 
ist theories of government and economics? One cannot hut sense 
that the argument, as drawn, involves both a considerable degree 
of antagonism to public support of education (or, at least direct 
aid to students) and a non sequitur with respect to conservative- 
radical attitudes. 

A second ambiguity Involves the point of whether the questions 
asked were interpreted by the students as calling for their opinions 
with respect to present practice or to an ideal situation. Ideally, 
private Initiative In acquiring an education and full reliance upon 
private resources may be best. As an ideal, the fact could be 
accepted that over 40 percent of the individuals in the sample 
prefer part-time employment as a means of acquiring an education. 
In a world in which private part-time employment were readily 
available, It might follow that most students would prefer the 
private employment to Government aid. But what of students in 
a world In which part-time employment Is not available to meet 
the needs of all the students who seek and can profit from higher 
education? It has already been suggested that the data of the 
study may Indicate that appreciable numbers of students have 
swaPowed their Ideals and accepted Federal aid. But the conclu¬ 
sions of Dean Ackerman ore not framed In terms of the distant 
future in which Ideals will be achieved but In terms of the present. 
This leads directly to the question of how deserving students are 
to receive assistance In acquiring a higher education; and, specifi¬ 
cally, it raises the question as to whether there is not an obligation 
upon the part of the Government—State, Federal, or municipal— 
to provide assistance to those needy students who show scholastic 
promise but who, through 111 fortune, may not have the resources 
to meet the costs that are Involved. 

•rhere Is ample evidence that not all college students who want 
private employment can get it; there is ample evidence that these 
same students do not have private resources with which to finance 
their higher schooling. Not as an ideal but as a matter of present 
fact, what Is to become of these students? Are they to be denied 
the opportunities of college? Is education to become a matter of 
class, available only to the economically successful? If so. what 
becomes of the democratic theory as it pertains to education? It Is 
beside the point, it appears to the writer, to talk of “the bonanza 
of Government debt" or the prevailing “debt theory" If the need 
for helping deserving students exists. That it does exist has been 
shown by various studios. (See Alvin C. Eurlch and James E. Wert, 
Applicants for Federal Aid at Minnesota Colleges, University of 
Minnesota, 1937; also Dorothy G. Johnson and Malcolm M. Willey, 
School and Society, 60: 262* 266, Aug. 10, 1939; and Depression, 
Recovery, and Higher Education, a report of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Professors, New York (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1937), especially chapter XIII, Student Financial Problems and the 
Depression.) 

The exact percentage of students looking with favor or disfavor 
upon governmental aid Is of significance; but In the case of the 
present study it is not the percentage figures so much as the con¬ 
clusions drawn from them that are most important. It Is because 
the data are the stepping stone to far-rcachlng observations relat¬ 
ing to the democratic theory of education that the writer is calling 
Dean Ackerman’s report to special attention. The implications, os 
they pertain to the responsibility of Government In aiding deserving 
college students, cannot go unchallenged. The implications, as they 
pertain to present political and economic policy, are of such a na¬ 
ture that they may lead the reader to confuse current political poli¬ 
cies associated with the present Government in Washington with 
the deeper and more fundamental question of where the responsi¬ 
bility ultimately rests for making it possible in a democracy for all 
young men and women who can profit by higher education to have 
opportunities for pursuing it. 

Malcolm M. Willet, 

University of Minnesota, 
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Bfany Industries Moving Into Friendly Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 19i0 


ABTICLK FBOU THS NEW YORK TIMES OF FEBRUARY 6. 1040 


Mr. MULER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the following article from the 
New York Times of February 6. 1940: 

[Prom the New York Tlmea of February 6, 1940] 

Makt iNDUsnusB Movnro Zmto Feuendlt Connecticut—State Vie- 

TUALLY Back to 1929 Levele as Flight Pbom New Yokk Gon- 

tutues—^War Boom a Pactoe in Uptden 

(By Russell B. Porter) 

Haettoro, Conn., February 6.—^Whlle there has been an exodus 
of indust^ from New York in recent years because of high costs, 
especially taxes and labor, according to the Chamb^ of Commerce 
ol the State of New York, the adjoining State of Connecticut has 
been enjoying an influx of new industry, some of which has come 
from New York. 

This movement was accentuated last year. Together with the 
current war boom, It is continuing In such a way as to be a definite 
factor In giving the old Nutmeg State a general Industrial revival, 
with Increased production, employment, retail sales, and other busi¬ 
ness activities. Shortages of skilled workers in certain trades, 
and of factory and housing space In some cities, are reported. 
W. P, A. roUs have been cut by nearly half since 1988. The 
State has nearly as many industrial plants operating as in 1929, 
and actuaUy has more wage earners than it had then. 

A definite effort for the industrial rehabilitation of New Eng¬ 
land by means of old-fashioned Yankee thrift and individual 
initiative is Illustrated by the methods taken to stimulate new 
industry. 

These tactics resulted in the location of 160 new companies in 
Connecticut during 1939, according to the Connecticut Develop¬ 
ment Commission, appointed by Gov. Raymond B. Bcfidwln 
after his election In 1988. Oovemor Baldwin, a Republican law¬ 
yer from Bridgeport, was elected on a platform pledge to establish 
a friendly government—friendly to business and Industry and 
also to labor. He adopted the slogan, '*There is no substitute for 
a good Job In private industry.” 

As chairman of his Development Commission he selected a lead¬ 
ing businessman, Charles E. Rolfe, of New Haven, general Infor- 
xnatlon manager of the Southern New England Telephone Co., and 
he appointed John J. ^an, secretary of the Connecticut Federation 
of Labor, as a member. 

Smilingly referring to himself as "Just a salesman” for prospects 
In new industry, and giving credit for the results .to the State’s 
hufilnessmen, Industrialists, and labor leaders, Oovemor Baldwin 
told this reporter he had started on the theory that the continuous 
struggle of the last few years between Government and business 
and between capital and labor should cease. 

”We believe In the definite encouragement of confidence for in¬ 
dustry and In the creation of conditions that will stimulate private 
business to create Jobs.” he said. “The Interests of capital and 
labor are the same; what helps or hurts one helps or hurts the 
other. 

**We balanced the budget without new taxes, only an increase 
In the liquor tax, and without sacrificing any essential State serv¬ 
ices; by eliminating waste, extravagance, and unnecessary expense 
In the costs of government,** 

LABOR NOT MADE TO flUITSa 

The Governor, a tall, heavily built man in his late forties, added 
that nothing had been done at the expense of labor. 

**We have progressive labor laws and powerful antisweatshop 
legislation In this State,*' he continued. "Our buMnees and In- 
dust^ pay good wages, and have fine relations with their labor. 
We definitely do not want sweatshops or anvbody else running 
away to duck labor conditions m other States.^* 

Asserting that Connecticut was not trying to steal Industry 
from other States, the Governor said many of the Industries that 
had been attracted by his friendly government were entirely 
new enterprises, while some others were branches of companies In 
other States that desired to decentralize production In regional 
distribution areas like New England. 

Of the 160 new Industries that came to the State last year, he 
oontlnued, not more than 10 percent were war babies. 


"Part our upturn in business and employment has been due 
to the war boom,” he added', "and we are prepared for ahy war 
business that comes our way. but we feel that a sound State econ¬ 
omy is not built on war orders. We all recall how the boom dajrs 
of the last war were followed by a tailspln for both manufacturers 
and workmen. War orders are only temporary, and we are looking 
ahead to the day when they will cease. We are building for a 
permanent solution of our economic problem and are taking pre¬ 
cautions which should prevent another depression after the end of 
this war.” 

ADVANTAOBS THAT ARE STRESSED 

Members of the development commission, when tliey invite new 
industries to settle here, emphasize the Governor's friendly gov¬ 
ernment, the lack of a personal Income tax, sales tax, or dividend 
tax in Connecticut, and the State's comparative freedom from 
serious labor dispute as well as other factors. 

The commission acts as a clearing house and coordinating agency 
for local chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associations, and 
other groups of businessmen and industrialists throughout the 
State to whom It gives credit for mudi success In persuading new 
industry to come to Connecticut even before the commission was 
appointed. 

’’BuslnesB, Industry, and labor have all rallied behind our 
friendly government,’ ” members of the commission say, “and 
are cooperating to make it a success.” 

Robert Crosby, secretary of the chamber of commerce In Bridge¬ 
port, the city’s principal industrial city, and Mr. Egan, secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor, both endorsed the work of the 
commission and agreed with the Governor that sweatshops were 
definitely discouraged by the administration and by the State’s 
labor code. 

According to Mr. Egan, wages paid In Connecticut Industry 
compare favorably with the rest of the country and are not more 
than 10 percent less than in New York City, a differential, he said, 
which was offset by the cost of living. 

Democratic and Independent observers agreed with Mr. Egan 
that the Governor had not tried to break down the State’s labor 
code or its social services in his economy program. 

Mr. Crosby and Oscar Monrad, secretary of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, said that no Inducements, such as free 
rent or moving expenses, were made to new Industries Invited 
here. In New Haven, where 22 companies located during 1939— 
the high mark for the State—a shortage of first-class factory space 
has developed, and the chamber of commerce Is taking the lead 
In a drive to raise a fund of $1,000,000 with which to build 
modern factories, to be rented at the prevailing rate. The pro¬ 
gram, he added, was patterned after that of the Special Areas 
Reconstruction Act in England, Wales, and Scotland, with its 
outstanding project at Glasgow. 

ACTIVITY IN TEXTILE AREA 

In Windham County, center of the eastern Connecticut textile 
Industry which collapsed some years ago, Paul V. Hayden, power 
engineer for the Connecticut Light A Power Co., organized an 
unofflclal county-development commission in 1938 and went to 
New York to look for new industry. At that time 6,000 persons 
were out of work in a county of 50,000 population, and the relief 
problem was acute. By last July Mr. Hayden had brought 27 new 
companies into the county, 13 being textile or relate^ manufac¬ 
turers and 14 being factories in new and diversified lines. They 
occupied the deserted textile factories and called 4,000 of the un¬ 
employed back to work to make such varied articles as radios, 
electrical appliances, steel pins, bathrobes, metal furniture, and 
macaroni. 

The State Development Commission appointed a committee last 
year with Carl Gray, vice president of the Whitney Chain Co. of 
Hartford, as chairman, to make a reemployment survey to find out 
who was on relief and why. and how they could be got back into 
industry. The committee found that about one-third of the 
unemployed were youths between 16 and 25 years who had never 
been trained for any trade or Job, and that another third were 
men past 40 who had once been skilled workers but had lost or 
become rusty In their skills during the depression. 

This report coincided with a growing demand for skilled labor 
in various trades, and recently groups of bus in ess m en and indus¬ 
trial leaders, stimulated by the State government and with the 
cooperation of labor, set up the first of a series of **Job-tratnlng” 
schools in Hartford. The State supplies quarters In State trade 
schools, and businem and Industry supply Instructoni and 
equipment. 

The 53 members of the first class to be graduated all got Jobs 
In Hartford factories as their diplomas. The Hartford school is 
now turning out 20 to 25 graduates a week and six other schools 
are about to be opened in Bridgeport, New Haven. New London, 
and elsewhere. Youths and "over forties” are accepted by the 
Mshools after being passed on by personnel managers of factories. 

OOBCPASXSON WITH NEW YORK 

According to figures assembled by the State Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in New York, which Is much concerned about the exodus 
0 % Industry from that State, from the official census of manu¬ 
facturing reports issued blennsUy by the Federal Department of 
Commerce, Connecticut by 1937 had recovered 93 percent of her 
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1929 peak In the ntimber of mantifacturlng establishments, 
whereas New York had recovered .only 76.7 percent. The 1937 
figures are the latest that have been issued. They follow: 



1 1029 

1937 

' Now York _,.. _ _ _ _ 

39,273 

29,746 

Connecticut.—.... — 

3,122 

2,893 


Figures from the some source showed that In the same period 
Connecticut recovered 86.8 percent in the value of her manu¬ 
factured products, against 73.9 percent for New York: 



1929 

1937 

Now York.. 

Connecticut_ 

— 

.. 

$9,892,763,000 

1,471,034,000 

$7,310,074,419 

1,261,798,329 


In number of wage earners, Connecticut in 1937 had 1045 percent 
of her previous 1929 peak, whereas New York had only 905 
percent: 



1929 

1937 

New York____,,____ 

1,104,335 

006,659 

CoTlTlI'fUoilt. ^ _ ___ _ ^__ - 

251, 839 

262,621 





Business slumped in Connecticut as elsewhere in 1938, but came 
back In 1939. In December 1939 only 81.230 were registered as 
unemployed with the State department of labor, compared to 
83,286 in December 1937, indicating that more wage earners were 
employed last year than In 1937. OfBclal employment and produc¬ 
tion figures for 1939 will not bo available, however, until the De¬ 
partment of Commerce releases Its 1939 report. The Connecticut 
State employment service placed 68.897 persons in Jobs during 
1936, more than In any year since 1933. 

According to Vincent Sullivan, State W. P. A. administrator, 
about 18,000 persons are on W. P. A. in Connecticut now, com¬ 
pared with 30,000 a year ago and 33,000 at the peak in September 
1938. 


Proposed Loan to Finland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, IHQ 


AMERICAN FORUM OP THE AIR 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, on Sunday, January 28, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. King], the Senator from Iowa LMr. 
Gillette], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wiley], and I 
engaged in a debate over the Forum of the Air on the Finnish 
loan question, a subject which very likely will be pending In 
the Senate in the next day or so. The debate has been written 
out, and I ask unanimous consent that it be printed In the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Announcer MoConMicaK. This is the American Forum of the Air I 

Listeners from coast to coast once more are Invited to hear another 
Forum broadcast emanating from the broadcasting studios of the 
New Department of the Interior Building in Washington, D. C., 
presented by WOL In cooperation with WOR. 

The facilities of these studios have been extended by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, in the Interest of promoting 
educational radio i^ograms which present national problems dis¬ 
cussed by leaders ox various schools of thought and conducted under 
nonpartisan and nonpolitical auspices. 

Tonight’s American Forum of the Air will be presented in two 
parts. 

under the direction of the cliairman, Hieodore Oranlk, pioneer in 
educational radio discussion and newspaper columnist, you will hear 
first the viewpoint of each of the speakers. Following the forzxml 
presentation of opinion the topic will be treated In extemporaneous 
discussion. And now your chairman, Theodore Oranik: 

Chairman Oranxbl. ’Thank you, Mr. McCormick. 

One of the most vital Issues discussed by our Congress since It 
has convened on January 8 concerns possible United States aid to 
Finland. Various Flnnish-ald bills have been Introduced In both 
Houses. Borne 12 days ago, President Roosevelt sent letters to the 
Senate and the House In which he said, ’’There is without doubt In 


the United States a great desire for some action to assist Finland to 
finance the purchase of agricultural surpluses and manufactured 
products, not Including Implements of war. There is at the same 
time undoubted opposition to the creation of precedents which 
might lead to large credits to nations In Europe, either belligerents 
or neutrals. No one desires a return to such a status. 

“The matter of credits to that Republic,’’ said the President, “is 
wholly within the Jurisdiction of the Congress.” 

“An extension of credit at this time does not In any way consti¬ 
tute or threaten any so-called Involvement in European wars. That 
much can be taken for granted.” 

’Tt seems to me that the most reasonable approach would be 
action by the Congress authorizing an Increase in the revolving 
credit fund of the Export-Import Bank and authorizing the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation to pxurchaso loans and securities from 
the Export-Import Bank to enable it to finance exportation of agri¬ 
cultural surpluses and manufactured products, not Including 
implements of war. 

“It is wholly within the discretion of the Congress to place a 
celling on the amount of such loans.” 

The President’s proposals disappointed some of the friends of 
Finland because they would not permit the purchase of war mate¬ 
rials here—^Finland’s greatest need. But many opposed them on 
the grounds that loans to belligerents were forbidden in the neu¬ 
trality legislation and that such a loan would eventually Involve 
the United States in the European conflict. 

Senator Prentiss M. Brown, Democrat, of Michigan, had already 
introduced a bill which would authorize the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation to loan $60,000,000 to Finland without any 
restrictions as to its use. This week, the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Wagner, of New York, continued hearings of representatives of the 
State Department and Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator. It 
favorably reported compromise legislation by a committee vote of 
18 to 2. 

The bill as reported increased to $200,000,000 the lending power 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

A provision limits the amount the bank can loan to any one 
borrower to $30,000,000, so the maximum loan which can be 
granted to Finland, In the discretion of the Export-Import Bank, 
is $20,000,000 since Finland already has been allotted $10,000,000 
by the bank. Pmehase of arms, ammunition, or Implements of 
war is forbidden under the terms of the bill. And no loan may 
be granted which violates American neutrality under established 
principles of International law as determined by the State Depart¬ 
ment. Under an arrangement previously made, the bill in ques¬ 
tion now goes to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. If 
favorably reported, it will go to the Senate floor for debate and 
vote. 

As the Nation awaits further congressional action, we are 
pleased to present its discussion tonight by four distinguished 
Members of the United States Senate: 

Senator Prentiss M. Brown, of Michigan; Senator Alexander 
WiLET, of Wisconsin; Senator William H. Kino, of Utah; and 
Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa. 

The flrst half hour will be devoted to short presentations by 
each of the participants, the second half hour to an Informal panel 
discussion among them. Now we present, as our opening speaker, 
Senator Prentiss M. Brown. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR PRENTISS M. BROWN 

The question Is often asked: Why should Congress aid Finland? 
A simple anbwer Is because the American people want to aid 
Finland. I believe that the people want to give Finland direct 
financial aid. They want to do It quickly and they want it to be 
effective. The Senate Banking and Currency Committee approved 
a compromise bill which will enable our Government to loan 
Finland $30,000,000 for general supplies. I favor my original bill 
for a $60,000,000 loan. We can’t always get all we want. The 
reasons for this overwhelming sentiment are simple. Our people 
see a brave little nation fighting against the most extensive nation 
In the world. We see a people outnumbered 60 to 1, unjustly 
attacked without a semblance of provocation. We see these brave 
people fighting for one purpose only and that is defense; defense 
of their homeland and their homes, of themselves and their loved 
ones. Finland asked nothing of huge Russia. Russia with more 
territory than It can possibly occupy and use asks that Finland 
turn over to her some of Finland’s most valuable possessions. The 
American people are always aroused at a spectacle of this kind. 
Finland Is the one European nation that has paid every Install¬ 
ment of principal and interest due to date on her debt to us. 
’The situation suggests a new credit. It is an evidence of integrity, 
honesty, and industry. Our people admire these qualities. When 
we compare Finland with that of her brutal assailant, not only 
our 83 rmpathy but our Indignation Is aroused. 

Since the end of the World War, Finland has borrowed close on 
to one hundred million dollars in the United States and has 
paid back all but $8,000,000 of that sum. It is not yet due. Since 
the beginning of the World War, Russia has borrowed almost two 
hundred million dollars from us. She now owes us $395,000,000. 
She has not paid back 1 cent of that tremendous sum. She 
has a paltry credit of $8,000,000 consisting of assets of the Russian 
Government that they could not get of this country. Little 
Finland owed our people and our Government combined over 
one hundred million and has reduced it to approximately eight 
million. She is absolutely up-to-date on her promises to pay. 
Russia owes us almost four hundred million and has not volun- 
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tarUy paid lu l cent. Does It not occur to you that If Finland 
had taJbsn the Bussian attitude and paid nothing, she would have 
bad in ezoeas of $100,000d00 wlUi which to buy the Implements 
of war from Norway. Sweden, and the other countries of the 
world as well as from us? Yet today Finland cannot buy from 
us because she paid us her debt. Russia can buy and is buying 
from us with the money that she has withheld from the American 
Ck)vemment. Should we correct this injustice? I sincerely hope 
that the Congress of the United States will provide a loan .which 
will enable our Fin n ish friends to buy the implements and ma¬ 
terials necessary to defend their homes and firesides, their women 
and children, and their Ck>vemment. 

The question is asked. What can America gain from this? What 
beneflt will it be to the people of the United States to loan 
Finland money? Our people love Justice. They appreciate honor 
and integrity and while we are unwilling to take any steps that 
win sacriflc our sons on the held of batUe, I am confident that a 
setisfa^ion much higher than the material gain comes to those 
who jdeld a helping hand by the meamt proposed to an honored 
friend in hJs hour of trouble. Uncle Sam may be ridiculed by his 
own people for trying to be the good Samaritan, but no one can 
say that the Finnish people ever gave any Just reason for ridicule. 
They appreciate what we have done and fulfill their promises to 

***2ome complaint is made that we should retain our resourcee for 
our own peo^e. I agree with this sentiment. But this money is to 
he loaned, not given. Finland's record indicates that it will be 
repaid and if it were not paid, the loss to the whole people of the 
United States would be about 25 cents to each of us. I think that 
the average man would be willing to risk the pay of a part of an 
hour’s labor and would conclude that If It assisted in stopping the 
possible subjugation of the Baltic nations by communistic Russia, 
it would not only yield rich returns in satisfaction, hut it would 
remove a possible danger of the spread of the nefarious doctrines 
of Stalin and his cohorts to the splendid peoples of all Scandinavia, 
and this Is worth something to the United States In a moral and in a 
material way. 

We live in a realistic world. We may stand aside and refuse the 
paltry aid suggested. That refusal might result In the spread of 
an unholy doctrine that will plague us, may possibly destroy us in 
the years to come. If In our Judgment a loan now to this brave 
people will 8t(H) the spread, Is It wiser In a material way to grant or 
to withhold? You may view the surge of ungodly Russia toward the 
fair states of democratic Scandinavia without a troubled heart. I 
cannot. I know the superb citizenship that Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland have given us. If I can without risk to my country stop 
this menace, I want to do so. We are not going to war about a few 
million. We can do this thing without serious risk. Not to do it 
may be much more dangerous to our democracy. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Senator Brown. We now present 
Senator Alexandsr Wiley, of Wisconsin, in tonight’s American 
Forum of the Air discussion Shall Congress Aid Finland? Senator 
Wiley. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY 

Mr. Oranlk, my colleagues, and ladies and gentlemen: In entering 
upon this debate we can agree on the following premises: 

First. That the American people are practically unanimous In 
their sympathy and their desire to aid Finland. 

Second. That the American people are desirous of doing nothing 
that will endanger the peace of America. 

Third. That the American people are very anxious to find the 
correct legal way to help Finland. 

The natural question that arises is. Why doesn’t Congress vote a 
loan or a gift to Finland? 

On January 8. I rose In the Senate and said, "Not in the spirit 
of controversy, but rather with a desire to get more light on the 
subject which apparently is becoming very significant, I am 
posing these questions: 

First. Under international law, can the Congress of the United 
States loan or give money to Finland? International law shows 
that a neutral state Is forbidden to grant loans or to open credit 
for a combatant nation for the duration of the war. 

"Credits that a neutral state may give to facilitate the sale or 
exportation of its food products and raw materials are not In¬ 
cluded in this prohibition." 

Second. Under our constitutional form of government, has the 
Congress any authority to make a loan of money or a gift to 
Finland? 

Ibe Constitution gives specific powers to the Congress. Be¬ 
sides these specific powers, there are certain implied powers. 
There is no such power in the Constitution that confers upon 
Congress this authority. Should we attempt to conform the 
Constitution to our sympathies and our emotions? 

Third. Irrespective of international law or constitutional au¬ 
thority, would it he a wise course for the Congress to follow, 
when this Nation is at peace, to loan or make a gift of money to 
another nation that Is at war? Would It not establish a new 
foreign policy? Would It not be pregnant with problems for the 
future If the Government of the United States were to loan 
money or make a gift of mcmey to Finland at this time? Would 
not this act open the door for preseure-grottp demands, aU down 
the highway of the future? Would not such action demand that 
we also make a gift or loan to Poland, to Csseohoelovakla, to 
China? If Norway and Sweden. B^gium and Holland were In¬ 
vaded, then would not pressure groups demand that we loan 
money to these nations? Then the door would be wide opeUt 
would it not, for caovsnunent iMais to Flnlanil and Franoe? 


1 asked a fourth question, *Tf no action on the part of this 
Government Is taken to appropriate money for Finland, will that 
mean injury to the cause of the Finnish Nation?" The answer 
to this fourth quesUcm will have to be found In the hearts of the 
American people. 

1 want to Impress upon my listeners that there Is a great dif- 
ferenoe between action taken by individuals or groups of oltleene 
and action taken by the Government. We here In Congress are 
trustees of the people’s money>^tru8tee8 with limited powers, be¬ 
cause imder oiir Constitution those powers not given to the Con¬ 
gress still belong to the people. It Is up to Congress to guard 
not only the liberties of this people, but so guard our actions here 
in Washington that future generations wlU not find themselves 
hamstrung because of our acto. If with reason and Judgment we 
pursue our course and do not let emotionalism and hysteria 
deflect us from our course, we will keep America safe, and we 
will still find a way through individuals and groups to aid those 
who need succor and assistance. Little Sweden found the way. 
The Swedish Government didn’t give $16,000,000 to Finland. The 
Swedish people did, and Sweden has less than 7,000,000 population. 

Above everything else, it is for us to keep America safe. I repeat 
that through individuals and groups we can do that which will not 
involve America in a violation of International law, a violation of 
our Constitution and our well-settled foreign policy. 

Once and for all, the people of this country should say to their 
representatives: "Do not open this door. Settle this problem now, 
so we’ll not have pressure groups or perhaps even foreign elements 
engineering Jobs on us in all the years that are to come.” 

I repeat, let us not open the door that will lead us Into Europe 
again. Let us guard our neutrality. Let our 83 rmpathles, our Judg¬ 
ment. and our reason also be the guide of our individual action. 
We, as individuals and as groups, ought to do as well as little 
Sweden has done; and if we do that, Finland would get at least 
$100,000,000 in gifts from America. She wouldn't have to borrow. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Senator Wiley. 

You are listening to the American Forum of the Air, presenting 
four Members of the United States Senate In a discussion, "Shall 
Congress Aid Finland?" And now we present, as our third speaker, 
Senator William H. King, of Utah. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIAM H. KINO 

Bolshevik Russia and Nazi Germany are conspiring to destroy 
democratic nations. The ideology of both is similar—the destruc¬ 
tion of democracy, of religion, and of spiritual values. The Nazi 
government destroyed Austria and made war upon the progressive 
and democratic Government of CEechoslovakia. Hitler waged a 
cruel and devastating war upon Poland, and, in cooperation with 
Stalin, a progressive and Independent republic was brought under 
subjection to Nazi and Bolshevik rule. It Is apparent that Hitler 
and Stalin seek the destruction of democratic nations. Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Latvia are under the shadow of the Bolshevik gov¬ 
ernment, and Finland is now being assailed by the Bolshevik regime. 
Democracy is alien to the philosophy of Hitler and Stalin, who seek 
to impose upon peace-loving and Independent nations an alien and 
oppressive rule. Their policies find parallel only In the dark ages 
and in periods when cruel oriental despots carried on wars of rapine 
and plunder. Not only are the rights of minorities being attacked 
by the Bolsheviks and the Nazi but liberal and progressive govern¬ 
ments in which peace and progress were enjoyed by millions are 
being blurred by the records of oppression and cruelty, and at¬ 
tempts to not only destroy minorities but the rights and dignities 
of hxunan beings and the integrity of independent and progressive 
democracies. The year 1939 witnessed the dismemberment of na¬ 
tions and the deetruction of important small peoples. If the sweep 
of brute force is not halted, this year may bring the complete dis¬ 
appearance of many small nations from the face of the earth. With 
each blow struck against nations, small and great, such as Finland, 
Estonia. Lithuania, Latvia, Poland. Austria, Caechoslovakia. it be¬ 
comes apparent that the rights of all peoples have been attacked 
and the principles of liberty and Justice assailed. A world that is 
not safe for minorities and for small nations is a world not safe for 
democracy. The inhuman and barbarous attack upon Finland is 
part of an organized attempt at the assassination of the character 
and integrity not only of all minorities but of small democratic na¬ 
tions. The whole concept of self-determination for small groups 
and small nations is being completely undermined. This is a 
process with profound implications for iul countries and all peoples. 
The way to the destruction of the rights of majorities begins in 
the footpaths of the annihilation of minorities. The rights and 
majorities are guaranteed only when the rights of minorities and 
small nations remain inviolate. 

As I have Indicated, the democratic and peace-loving peoples of 
Europe are menaced by nasd-lsm and bolshevism. The destruction 
of Finland may not appease the rapacity of the Bolshevik regime, 
and the Scandinavian states which have made Important contri¬ 
butions to the highest form of civilization may be the next objects 
of assault by Hitler and Stalin. There are indications that the 
Soviet Government plans the destruction of some of the Balkan 
States, and 'in far off Asia millions of people are concerned as to 
their future in the face of Bolshevik activities. Switzerland, Bel¬ 
gium, HoUand—countries in which liberty is enjoyed—may not 
escape the ambitions of the Nazi regime. The Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment has never concealed its purpose to extend its authority 
throughout the world. It seeks the destruction of all democratic 
nations and the reign of oomrounlm throimhout the world. Fin¬ 
land Is now receiving the assaults of bolsnevlsmt It is standing 
■Ingle-haaded In the Thennopylae of western clviUzatton in light¬ 
ing, not only for Its own life but for the principles and ldeal% 
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the maintonanoe of which Is eusentlal to the preservation of lib- 
ertv and democratic Institutions. 

Finland Is writing one of the most sublime chapters in the his¬ 
tory of the world, and so long as there are men and women who 
love liberty and Justice, heroic and Immortal Finland will command 
their admiration and indeed their love. This great democratic Na¬ 
tion cannot be indifferent to the cowardly and brutal assaults made 
by the Bolshevik regime upon a small nation which loves peace and 
justice and whose conduct has been consistent with the highest 
principles of international morality. 

The contest is unequal between 3.000,000 of people and 180,000.- 
000, and it is apparent that the destruction of Finland by the 
Oommimists would menace not only the democratic nations of 
nor^em Europe but make more ravenous the appetites of Stalin 
and Hitler. There are many persons who believe that Finland fights 
not alone for herself but for every democratic nation, groat and 
small. One can read in the statements of Admiral Stark, as well as 
others familiar with naval and military problems, that cur Repub¬ 
lic, not remotely but directly, is concerned in the fate of Finland. 
Whatever strengthens bolshevism and nazl-lsm, whatever Jeopard¬ 
ises democratic nations, is not beyond the pale of American concern. 

But, as indicated, this contest is unequal, and peoples everywhere 
who love liberty should be aroused to the importance of lending 
aid and comfort to Finland in this great crleis of her existence. 
Sweden is extending financial aid. and we are advised that many of 
her sons are cooperating with the military forces of Finland. 

The League of Nations, of which the Soviet Government was a 
member, expelled it because of its Indefensible coxirse in the viola¬ 
tion of the covenants which it had made. Members of the League 
are, therefore, at liberty to aid in the defense of Finland. Indeed, 
there may be a moral obligation to do so. Though America is not 
e member of the League, she was Influential in its formation, and 
the American people cannot view with unconcern any violation of 
treaties entered into for the promotion of world peace and the 
abolition of war. 

It is my opinion that the majority of the people of this Republic 
view with deep concern the brutal and cowardly assaults upon 
democratic nations, and the wicked and unjustifiable attacks upon 
the Finnish people. 

The unequal contest in which Finland is engaged calls, not alone 
for moral support, but for financial aid. I believe the great 
majority of the American people are willing to extend a loan to 
Finland to aid her in securing essential supplies for defense against 
the Bolshevik foe. 

Finland is not asking for gifts. Her record for financial in¬ 
tegrity gives assurance that her request is meritorious, and that 
payment will be made. More than 20 years ago Finland was 
struggling for Independence against Russia; and the United States 
and other nations, extended credit to aid her In the contest. 
More than $100,000,000 were loaned to the Finnish Government 
and all has been paid except a small amount which is not yet due. 

In contrast, neither principal nor interest has been paid by 
Russia upon the $400,000,000 loaned to her by the United States. 
In my opinion, a loan should be made to Finland, in order that 
she may obtain materials to aid her in repelling the Bolshevik 
attacks. Such a loan would not be in violation of the Neutrality 
Act, or of international law, Finland has not declared a state of 
war nor has Russia. We employ this pretext to support our con¬ 
tinued trade in war materials with Japan, though we know they 
are being used to destroy millions of Chinese men, women, and 
children. 

No neutrality has been Invoked in the Chlno-Japanese conflict. 

Can neutrality be invoked against Finland? 

We should be more concerned in extending aid to Finland than 
we are in supplying Bolsheviks with gasoline and other materials 
used in her assaults upon Finland. Hundreds of airplanes are 
almost dally flown over parts of Finland, and deadly bombs are 
rained upon hospitals, churches, cities, and towns not within the 
sphere of military operations. The Bolsheviks are apparently en¬ 
deavoring to destroy the morale of the Finnish people by slaughter¬ 
ing innocent men, women, and children, destroying their homes 
and resorting to fiendish and barbarous practices, which can find 
parallel only among uncivilized people. 

As I have indicated, Russia is no denied supplies by our Gov¬ 
ernment which are available to her in the prosecution of her 
unholy crusade. Japan, likewise, in her merciless and devastating 
assaults upon China has been free to obtain materials which have 
been indispensable to her in the prosecution of her military 
operations. 

Suggestions are made that credit be extended to Finland only 
for the purchase of food supplies. Finland still has some resources 
available for the purchase of food but her Imperative needs are 
airplanes and materials in order that she may repel the barbarous 
assaults of Stalinism. 

But, as I have indicated, Finland needs a loan to enable her to 
obtain airplanes and other military supplies. Her appeal should 
not go tmheeded. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you. Senator Kino. 

And now as our concluding speaker, in the first half of tonight's 
program: "Shall Congress Aid Finland," we present Senator Gttt 
M: QixxBrrrx, of Iowa. 

AD Da X S S BT SENATOR 01X7 M. GILLETTE 

Thank you, Mr. Oranlk. 

In determining our attitude as a Nation toward a loan to Fin¬ 
land In the present crisis, it is extremely important that we 
Americans have the problem before us in the proper form, and 
hot be Influenced by misleading angles of thought. 


From the beginning of our national history—^having In mind 
our own struggle of Revolutionary dajxs—the American people have 
been definitely sympathetic with the rmderdog in International 
complications. The wars for South American independence, the 
Cuban struggle, the fight of the Boer Republic for existence, the 
destruction of Ethiopia, the rape of Czechoslovakia, the attacks on 
Poland, Austria. China, and many similar episodes, have foimd the 
American people so sirmpathetlc with those whose rights were 
being invaded, that these sympathies found expression In attempts 
to aid the various nations and peoples. 

Following this trend and reftord. it is perfectly natural that all 
of us should be intensely stirred by the Inexcusable attack on 
little Finland, and have our admiration aroused by the superb 
fight she is putting up in her defense. But we must bear in mind 
that pity or sympathy as Individuals, or willingness to make per¬ 
sonal sacrifices as Individuals is an entirely different and distinct 
thing, from taking a position that might commit our country in 
the way of national involvement. 

The declaration of war by the United States in 1917 was not the 
result of a single Incident or episode. As a matter of fact, we 
reelected President Wilson, on a platform and In a campaign whose 
principal slogan was, "he kept us out of war." Speaking person¬ 
ally, the Invasion of Belgium in 1917 did more to arouse my wrath 
and determine my willingness to serve in that war, than any 
other particular Incident. But our Involvement in actual war 
in 1918, came as a result of series of events and occurrences, and 
because of this accumulation, aided cleverly by propaganda pres- 
sme. 

Present-day wars are waged on a threefold front—military, eco¬ 
nomic, and political. Through pressure on all these fronts, bellig¬ 
erents hope to break down enemy resistance. We must not blind 
ourselves to the fact that assisting a nation at war to acquire 
either munitions or food and clothing is recognized by all par¬ 
ticipants as an unneutral act. Why should attempts be made to 
lead anyone to believe that a loan to Finland for purchase of 
munitions or for the purchase of necessities and materials, other 
than through such agencies as the Red Cross, would be considered 
other than a breach of neutrality by the nations concerned? Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, all Insist on this position; none of them 
recognize any distinction, and each lists almost every article of 
commerce as contraband and is bending every effort to make 
Its blockade effective. Does anyone think that Great Britain 
would willingly permit a cargo of ore, cotton, wheat, or other 
material to proceed through her blockade to Germany? 

Finland and Russia are at war. To maintain otherwise Is a 
subterfuge which fools nobody. Now we are faced with a situa¬ 
tion similar to the long list of national struggles that have enlisted 
our sympathies in the past. We resent the invasion of a peace- 
loving country by a communistic tyrant. As a peace-loving people 
ourselves we bitterly deplore the use of national brute force against 
the small and weak. There Is no question whatsoever as to where 
our pity goes and our sympathies lie. And yet, we as a nation 
have recognized the Union of Soviet Republics. We knew full 
well the atheistic doctrines on which that Government was estah- 
ILshed. We knew thoroughly that communistic leaders advocated 
and justified any means or methods of spreading their doctrines 
and securing their aim of world-wide communism; we even tolerate 
to a large extent teachings of this philosophy within our own bor¬ 
ders, and permit Its advocates to present their candidates for 
national suffrage In our elections. 

Is financial aid and a&sistance a first step toward Involvement 
In European war? We have recognized the fact that It Is by plac¬ 
ing on the statute books during the past few years various neu¬ 
trality statutes, which all expressed that conviction by prohibit¬ 
ing the flotation of securities of belligerents or the extension of 
credit and financial aid. Should the small nations of Europe— 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Greece, or the other Balkem 
states—be similarly Invaded by the powerful communistic nation 
or by Nazi Germany, Is there any reason or justification for not 
immediately proposing a similar translation of our sympathies 
into tangible aid and asistance? Should we not also come to their 
aid If we establish such a precedent? Should we allow ourselves 
to drift Into a position where our sympathies can be inflamed to 
wrath by all the tricks of modern propaganda, where it will be 
necessary to engage In war as the only means of justifying our 
participation? The advocates of such a drifting policy must be 
ready to make this decision: Is the United States ready to defend 
by armed force as well as dollars and materials the rights and 
Independence of European countries? My Interest and purpose is 
to disregard my own individual sympathies and wishes, and by no 
vote, word, or action of mine let that sympathy Influence any 
legislative step which might well become one of a series of inci¬ 
dents and actions which would bring us to the edge of the whirl¬ 
pool of war which is now revolving over half the civilized world, 
with the real probability of being drawn nearer and nearer to Its 
horrible vortex. 

Chairman Oranik. Thank you, Senator Gillette. 

And this concludes part I of tonight’s forum presentation. 

Announcer McCormick. Immediately following station identifica¬ 
tion we shall continue with the extemporaneous discussion. 

This is the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

This is the second half of the American Forum of the Air origi¬ 
nating In the broadcasting studios of the new Department of the 
Interior Building in Washington, D. C. 

These weekly forums are presented over the Mutual network by 
WOL In oooperation with WOR. 

We return you to the chairman^ Theodore Qranlk. 
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Ctmimm Omhix, And now u pftrt n of tonight*! Amerloaa 
Wmm <a tho Air on **8haU Oongrese Aid Ftoland,** we present our 
psTtlotponti again tn an informal panel dlBcueslon. They are: 
8eiiiEtorPaBNTZBaM.BBOwir, of Miehl^: Senator Alexanbir WIubt, 
of Wieooxaln; Senator William B. Bhiq, of Utah; Senator Oor K. 
OxLZjnos, of lova. 

Sen a tor BaowK will open the dlscuselon. 

Blr. BaowN. Mr. ChAlrman. t would like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Iowa. Mr. Gillette. NaturaUy after hearing all of 
theee speeehee tonight I think that something that 1 said in my 
speech is probably the best thing that has been said tonight. 

Mr. Wiley. Charlie McCarthy? [Laughter.) 

Mr. Brown. That is this: What do you think, Senator Gillette, of 
the situation that arises out of our former financial relations with 
Russia and our financial relations with Finland? The situation 
now is that Russia is able to buy not only on cash but on credit 
from the people of the United States her munitions of war and she 
does so with money which she ought to have paid to us. 

On the other hand, Finland which at one time owed us something 
like a hundred million dollars has paid us. They haven’t the hun¬ 
dred million dollars because they have turned It over to us, they 
are unable to buy any of their munitions whatever from the United 
States on either cash or credit because of their honesty and their 
integrity, because they paid us. Russia Is able to buy from us be¬ 
cause they did not pay us. Should we attempt to do anything to 
correct that situation? 

Mr. Gillette. Well, Senator Brown, I am glad you asked that 
question because I had made a notation to ask you a question along 
the same line. First I want to answer by agreeing with you that 
the statement that you made in your speech was perhaps the best 
point that has been made here tonight. But beyond that I can’t 
agree with you. There is no question that the meticulous care with 
which Finland has met her obligations to the United States is 
another factor that stirs our sympathies and our anxiety to be of 
assistance to her. But when you draw the comparison between the 
Soviet Republics and Finland with reference to their attitude to¬ 
ward the loans heretofore made by the United States, please bear 
in mind that the sympathies of the American people were strongly 
stirred during the recent neutrality debate in connection with a 
desire to aid England and France, and you have made a very superb 
statement on the floor, 1 believe, with reference to the matter, and 
yet that war Is being prosecuted to a large extent through the same 
funds that England and France and Germany and the other nations 
borrowed from us and neglected with the same enthusiasm to repay, 
as Russia did. 

So that, while it Is an unfortunate situation, it is no Justifica¬ 
tion In my opinion to participate in the war. 

Mr. Brown. I think your answer is good from the standpoint, 
perhaps, that Mr. Stalin might look at It. 1 agree to that with 
respect to debt payments, but I think you overlooked the viewpoint 
of the Finnish Government. They turned over the money to us, 
they haven't it now. they could have had it If they had acted like 
their enemies and refused to pay us. 

That is the underlying situation that impels me toward doing 
something to do Justice on the part of the United States becaiise 
of that situation. 

Mr. Wiley. Senator, can 1 Just break tn here? 

Mr. Brown. All right. 

Mr. Wiley. I would like to read a statement given by Edwin M. 
Borchard, of Yale University. This Is very apropos of what you 
gentlemen have been saying. He said, speaking of George Wash¬ 
ington, and I think it Is very apropos rl^t now: "It is the property 
of great men, even when they share the prejudices of their time 
and of their country, to know how to get free from them and how 
to rise superior to their natural habits of thought.” 

X think eversrbody In this country feels a tug at their heart when 
they think of Finland, and everyone wants to help that feels that 
way. but let’s get away from this Idea again that has been so 
prevalent In the last 7 years that every time a Job has got to be 
done tn this country we can let George do it; that Is, Uncle Sam. 

Now we want Uncle Sam to do It again, when we, the people, 
ought to do It; as I suggested to Senator King, that is the way 
th^ did it back In George Washington’s time, and I want to 
particularly call attention and challenge him as soon as you are 
through with your question. 

Mr. Gilleti®. There is a question, Mr. Granlk, that I would like 
to address to my good friend, Senator Kino. I was reminded by 
something that was said by Senator Wiley of the fact that Sweden 
and Norway, who have a stake in this situation that Is more 
Intense than even ours, have been very, very careful, as presented 
by Senator Wiley, to differentiate between any action by the 
governmental agencies of Sweden in the way of lending aid to 
Finland, and the oontrlbutlons, - the Individual contributions, of 
the people. In fact, the King of Sweden, by a public statement, 
has warned than against taking any action that could be con¬ 
strued as a governmental action rather than as an individual 
action. Why do you think that we are Justtfled as a Congress, as 
a legislative branch of the Nation, in tiOdiig steps to interfere or 
to aid Finland at this time? 

Mr. Kino. In the first place, let me make one comment about 
your statement respecting Sweden. The Swedish Government 
directly and indirectly is aiding. It has, as I am advised, en¬ 
couraged a large nuxaber ctf Its citizens to go to Finland and 
participate In the war. That, Itself, would be construed by some 
ae an overt act upon the part of the Swedish Government. Xt 
Isn't an act merMy of 8yizi|»thy, ft Is an act of self-preservation. 


Xdoreover, as you may have learned—I will not say that It is an 
order by the Govemnent, but every dvll official In Sweden con¬ 
tributes one day's pay out of every month’s salary, so that dhw^ 
and Indirectly, by manpower, by money, my moral support, Swedffii 
Is aiding tn the war upon the side of Finland. 

Coming to another question, may I say that there is not ymt, in 
the legal sense of the word, between Russia and Finland any tnqre 
than there is war—and that Is the interpretation placed by oUr 
State Department—between Japan and China. We have been 
loaning directly and Indirectly $26,000,000 to China through the 
Bank of China, and we have in many ways evidenced our support 
of China, materially, morally, and spmtuany. 

As I stated, it is held that there Is no war between Finland and 
Stalin because vna has not been declared. Under our Neutrality 
Act there has been no state of war effectuated between Finland 
and Russia. We have not recognized that there is a state of war 
and therefore we are maintaining the same relations with Russia 
as we have maintained when there was no oontroversy between 
Russia and Finland. 

There is no war In a technical sense of the word and we are 
therefore not aiding one belligerent as agralnst another In violation 
of the laws and neutrality or International law. No International 
law is being violated by our contribution, If we shall make a 
contribution, to Finland In this great conflict in which she to 
engaged. 

Mr. Wiley. Well. Senator Kino, might I state that whether or not 
there Is a war within the international-law sense, it is a questton 
of fact, and I would like to call your attention speclflcally to what 
has been said on that. 

“War,” as defined by Oppenhelmcr In his Treatise on Interna¬ 
tional Law, ”l8 the contention between two or more States through 
their armed forces. War is the fact recognized by international law. 
Pot a war to be in existence, two or more States must actually 
have their armed forces fighting each other.” 

Now the fact that we have an embargo law that says that certain 
things come into existence If and when the Government or Con¬ 
gress declares a state of war has nothing to do with international 
law, which is the result of the law of nations which has existed now 
for centuries, and If you want to know whether there to a war In 
Finland, well. Just compare the war there with what there to on 
the western front, and you will know there is a war In Finland. 

And furthermore, as this distinguished professor tn Yale said, 
and I would like to read Just a- 

Mr. Brown. Why not quote from Harvard. It Is the authority 
here. 

Mr. Wiley. No; becauce I am quoting Yale. I am perfectly willing 
to refer to Harvard, too, but 1 wotUd Just like to read this statement 
of Borchard, If I may. He said: "American sympathies for Finland 
may legitimately be expressed in private contributions to the 
Hoover committee or any other private donation. A governmental 
loan to Finland, whether through the Export-Import Bank or the 
Reconstruction Finance Oorporation, to an act of intervention and 
of war, exposing the United States to legitimate reprisals now or 
hereafter on the part of Soviet Russia. 

"It therefore seems to me,” he said, "lUegml and dangerous, how¬ 
ever tempting, to advance public funds to Finland.” 

Now I made a statement a few moments ago that I just want to 
call to your attention, stating that back in Washington’s time— 
and the best authority we have In this coimtry on international law 
to Moore, our own Moore who served over abroad, who served here 
as counselor to the State Department: Back In 1798—mind you, 
1798—after Prance had helped us, France got In trouble and the 
question came up whether or not this Government of ours should 
loan money to France and with reference to the loan of money which 
was solicited from the United States by the French Government in 
1796 to the American envoys In Paris, tlie United States took the 
ground that such a loan would be in violation of neutrahty. This 
to cited and approved also by Ohancelor Kent. And one of the 
other instances was later on in 1816 in South America, when there 
was a war between Spain and one of the South American colonies, 
axMl that thing happened again, and we had refused to give money. 

Now Senator Kino said that there were certain moneys that he 
voted for. I challenge him to show where this country was not 
at war at that time. 

We wore at war and It was within our war powers, but any time 
this country has been at peace we have never taken the position 
that the Congress of the Utoted States has a right to ditoose of 
the people’s money In furthering another war overseas, no matter 
what your sympathies were. 

Mr. Kura. I think the Senator Is in error tn stating that no 
appropriation has been made except When we were in war. We 
were not in war with Rustoa when we made an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for relief; we were not at war with Japan when we made 
a very large appropriation bv reason of the oatastrophies that 
occurred there. Moreover, If the Congress of the United States da- 
sires to make an appropriation for peace or for war, there to nothing 
in the Constitution that inhibits It. 

Mr. WxLEY. Is there anything In the Constitution that per¬ 
mits it? 

I^. Kino. Well, there are many things that our Govemmeoit 
may do that are not ipeclally authorized because there Is no 
necessity for a statement with regard to the same. There are 
negative rights as well as affirmative rights, and negative Inhibi¬ 
tions as well as positive inhibitions. 

But coming back to one of the points that yen tost made, onr 
Government has hekl, the State pemartment—and X take that tn 
erence to Mr. Moore, although I have a very high zeganl for 
Moore, and his work on international law to standard. But 
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cmr state Departznent baa taken the poaltlon that there la not 
war between Japan and Ohlna. and we have made a loan, through 
a bank which we aet up, of $26,000,000 to China, and we have 
in many other ways ana through other channela given aid and 
comfort to Ohlna in the contest which she is waging with Japan. 

In the Neutrality Act, when it was under discussion, it was 
Clearly stated tihere that the President would have the right under 
the act to declare a state of war, if a state of war existed between 
Finland and Russia. He has not done so, and I draw the conclu¬ 
sion from his negative action that he does not believe that there 
Is a state of war within the definition of international law, or 
certainly within our concepts of what our duties and responsi¬ 
bilities are. 

There is no state of war so far as our State Department has 
declared, there is no state of war so far as the terms of the 
Neutrality Act would Imply. Therefore, there being no state of 
war, there is no objection whatever; if Congress desires, it may 
make an appropriation of one million or sixty million dollars, as 
called for by the bill of the Senator from Michigan, to aid in this 
great conflict. 

But there is one point that I want to emphasize, namely, the 
question of self-defense. We may sneer at that suggestion. Ad¬ 
miral Stark's view is one which will impress Itself more and more 
and burn into the hearts of the American people. If Finland 
shall be destroyed, then Sweden and Norway and Denmark will 
be the next objects of assault, and if the democratic nations of 
Europe are destroyed, obviously Great Britain and Prance may not 
win the war. and with the English fleet destroyed or nullified, 
then we will have to increase our Army and our Navy, we will 
have to police both great oceans, our liberties and our rights will 
be Jeopardized by the triumph of the Bolsheviks and the Nazis 
in this great world conflict. 

Mr. BaowN. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, we do loan the money to 
Finland. Does anyone seriously think that that is going to cause 
xis to go to war? Suppose they don’t pay it; France and Britain 
and other European nations owe us, on an agreed basis, something 
like $11,000,000,000 plus Interest. We haven’t gone to war over 
that. We are not going to war with Finland to try to collect back 
26 cents apiece for the American people. Is Russia going to attack 
us if we loan thirty or sixty million dollars to Finland? It is 
unthinkable. The Russians have their hands full at the present 
time. I can’t see this terrific danger that the Senator from Wis¬ 
consin and the Senator from Iowa point out, that it is a step 
toward war. 

That was the favorite weapon of those who bludgeoned us in the 
neutrality debate, that it was a step toward war. One Senator 
said that we were going to be in the war in Tanuary. 

Mr. Kino. Both sides argued that. 

Mr. Brown. January is pretty nearly over and we are not in the 
war. and I confidently predict that we won't be before January 
is over. 

Now, Just how is a loan of thirty or sixty million dollars going 
to get the United States into war? And if it isn’t going to get 
us into war, why not let the people of the country do what every¬ 
body knows they want us to do? 

Mr. Wiley. Are you addressing that question to me. Senator? 

Mr. Brown. It Is open to anybody that can answer it. 

Mr. Wiley. I will be very glad to attempt the answer. I don’t 
believe, in any remarks that I made, that I said this thing would 
bring us into war. I said it was an open door to new foreign 
policy that would be very dangerous, and it has become a habit. 

Mr. Brown. That is an involved way of saying the same thing. 

Mr. Wiley. It may be, but it is so easy for us to get into the 
habit, we who are the trustees of the people’s money and trustees 
of the people’s rights, to get careless with that money and with 
those rights. And while it doesn't do any good for me to deny 
or to say my distinguished colleague, Senator Kino, is wrong— 
and he says I am wrong—^I think that can be very well settled 
by saying that this bill which you introduced, Senator Brown, 
when it came before the committee, was apparently kicked out the 
window and a new bill put in that has in it the provision that 
no loan can be made even through the Export-Import Bank if 
it is in violation of the International law as interpreted by the 
State Department. 

Mr. Brown. We know how the State Department is going to 
Interpret it. 

Mr. WzLEY. If the Senate has a string on the State Department, 
that is fine. I thought they were an independent body, and that 
the Chief Executive alone could tell them what to do. 

Mr. Brown. I specifically asked the Department how they would 
interpret that question before I wrote it into the statute. 

Mr. Kino. Permit me to make the observation that the committee 
are not impeccable. They make many mistakes, and kicked a good 
bill out of the window; probably they have regretted it and want 
to bring It back again. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OiLLETTi:. Bfr. Oranlk, may I Just amplify the answer Just 
made by my colleague, the Senator from Wisconsin? 

In response to the inquiry of Senator Brown, nobody expects and 
anticipates that a war would result from a proposed loan to Fin¬ 
land. There Is no question about that. But here is the point. 
The argument that you have presented, and which was also pre¬ 
sented forcibly by Senator Kino, is strangely reminiscent of the 
argument that was presented 20 years ago that we must get into 
the European war in order to prevent the Central Poweru from 
winning and then coming over here and involving us. I refuse to 
eee the logic in taking a step toward war at the present time as a 
poMibility against being drawn into a war some time In the 


future; an inchoate thing to take it first and step—and wars don’t 
result from one step, they result from a aeries of steps and public 
opinion fomented and whipped up by clever propaganda. And I 
refuse to be excited over the possibility of a war in the distant 
future and take a preliminary step at the present time. 

Chairman Granik;. *rhank you, gentlemen. You have been listen¬ 
ing to the American Foriim of the Air. presenting the discussion 
on "Shall Congress Aid Finland?" Our participants were: 

Senator Prentiss M. Brown, of Michigan; Senator Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin; Senator William H. Kino, of Utah; Senator 
Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa. 

And now for a final word from Mr. McCormick. 

Announcer McCormick. Thank you, Mr. Granik. 

Thus we conclude another broadcast In this season’s series of 
"The American Ponim of the Air.” 

These broadcasts emanate from the studios of the New Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior Building, in Washington, D. C. The facilities 
of these broadcasting studios are extended by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. lokes, in the interest of promoting educational 
broadcasts which present national problems discussed under non¬ 
partisan and nonpolitical auspices. 

This program is arranged by 'Theodore Granik, who presided as 
chairman. 

Next Sunday at this same hotir Mutual will bring you another 
Forum. Address your comments to Mr. Granik, care of station 
WOL. 

Stephen McCormick speaking. 

This is the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Keel-Laying of the Battleship “Alabama” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COLGATE W. DARDEN, Jr. 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD, OP VIRGINIA 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Record I include therein 
the very able address delivered by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia, the Honorable Harry P. Byrd, at 
the keel laying of the battleship Alabama Norfolk Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, Va., February 1, 1940. 

The address is as follows: 

I am very grateful for the privilege today of speaking at this 
notable ceremony. I thank Admiral Simons, the Commandant of 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, for the courtesy he has paid me. 

As a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of the United States 
Senate, I take a deep interest in the United States Navy and in 
the operation of the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

It has been my privilege to work in close cooperation with the 
Congressman from this district [Colgate Darden], whose services 
as a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and recently as chairman of a subcommittee on 
the Reorganization of the Navy Department, give him a position 
of great Importance in the very front ranks of those able and 
patriotic men who are striving to make America’s Navy the most 
efficient in the world—big enough and strong enough to meet any 
emergency that may arise in a future made imeertain by the 
chaotic conditions of the world today. 

I am glad to speak at this great yard here In Portsmouth, whose 
well-trained and highly skilled workmen have made a long and 
enviable record of high and competent public service. 

This is neither the time nor the place to mention any com¬ 
parison of the work of the 21 shipbuilding yards. Yet, as a Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia, I feel a Just pride in the administration of 
this yard and in the general recognition that the Norfolk Navy 
Yard stands among the first of the great navy yards of our Gov¬ 
ernment, as measiued by the official records for efficiency and 
production. 

In our national preparedness program the annual report of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of trained civilian personnel, is of interest. This report says; 

"No Nation faced with the necessity of engaging In a prepared¬ 
ness program can afford to give primary consideration to the 
construction of equipment and secondary consideration to the 
recruitment of the civilian personnel upon whose shoulders rests 
the responsibility for success or failure of many aspects of such a 
program." 

And It Is this civilian personnel at the Norfolk Navy Yard that 
measures up to such high standards as to give complete assurance 
that they will perform their full duty as Government employees 
and American citizens in any emergency our country may face. 

Today we lay here the keel of the battleship Alabama, named 
after a great southern State. It la the fourth United States Navy 
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Te886l named the Alaitama, But another Alabarna, which never 
sailed imder the Stars and Stripes, was the most famous of all— 
that was the Confederate ship Alabama, huUt in England, whose 
heroic exploits in the War between the States will always remain a 
bright page in the history of the South’s bravery. The Confeder¬ 
ate Alabama succeeded in sinking 70 Federal ships in 2 years. 
Finally, when barricaded in a French harbor, her captain accepted 
the challenge; left the safety of the harbor, and came out to 
fight until sunk by the adversaries’ gunfire, thus making an 
honorable and glorious chapter in the naval history of our people. 

As we build the new United States Alabama and recall the hero¬ 
ism of the Confederate Alabama, we can feel the gratification 
that must come to all Americans that today loyalty to American 
Ideals knows no line between the North and the South. As we 
observe the destruction of democracies in other lands, America 
stands xmlted to preserve American ideals—to preserve American 
freedom and American institutions. Our Nation was conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to preserve the equality of all men. Our 
fathers won for las this liberty and it is for us, the living, to dedi¬ 
cate ourselves to preserve and carry on the work which they did. 

So. on this notable day in the history of the Norfolk Navy Yard 
we can take proud satisfaction in the confident thought that we 
are building here a new Alabama which will ever be worthy and 
true to the high traditions of a great Nation, a great State, and 
to the example of her heroic predecessor. 

It was imder the administration of a very distinguished Vir¬ 
ginian, the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Swanson, that the 
present naval program was formulated, including the construction 
of the Alabama. The cost of the Alabama will be $69,000,000. 
and 52 months will be required for its building. She will carry 
16-lnch gims and have 35,000 tons dl^>lacement. one of our largest 
battleships. Fourteen hundred officers and znen will be required 
to man her. 

America, I pray, will never again enter a foreign war. yet we 
must not for^t that in this day of ruthless dictators and un¬ 
curbed ambitions the best insurance for peace is national pre¬ 
paredness. Our Navy will ever remain our front line of defense. 

When our World War veterans put their uniforms in moth 
balls while the world waited to see if it had been made sale for 
democracy. America had the strongest Navy in the world—483 
combat ships built and building. In 1921, as an assurance for 
future peace, the United States led the naval disarmament and 
actually scrapped 928.000 tons of fighting ships. We find now that 
the other nations did not carry out their agreements. Instead of 
scuttimg ships, they tore up blueprints. Our country then tried 
naval disarmament by example. No other nation followed Amer¬ 
ica's example. The result was that in 1934 the United States was 
no longer supreme on the seas, and many of her war vessels were 
over-age and badly In need of replacement. 

The present naval building program in America is not for aggres¬ 
sion or to conquer new territory but Is to defend this Nation 
from any attack, no matter from whence It comes. 

The American Navy has always been a defensive weiqx)n. Its 
beginning can be traced back to Lake Champlain in 1775, the first 
American sea force that succeeded in delaying an invading British 
Army and allowed American land forces to gain a vital strategic 
victory. 

After the Revolution the American Fleet went out of existence 
completely until 1794, when Congress provided for the construc¬ 
tion of six new war vessels. Then came in 1798 the sea warfare with 
the French, later the Barbary wars, our naval war with Great 
Britain In 1812, our war with Spain, and the World War. 

Our naval heroes and naval exploits have challenged the ad¬ 
miration of the world. Ihe bravery, the efficiency, and the patri¬ 
otism of the American Navy give great pride to every American. 
Our Navy has met every crisis in our history and has never failed 
in its responsibility. American traditions and American achieve¬ 
ments are our most valuable national possessions. And to the 
Immortality of these traditions the American Navy has notably 
contributed, standing as It does today, respected and feared, 
honored for the patriotism of Its service and possessing the affec¬ 
tion and admiration of all Americans. 

We pay tribute to our Navy, to the skill and efilclency of the 
civilian personnel of such high order as to be found here at 
Fortamoutb, to the unsxirpassed morale and bravery of our en¬ 
listed men. to Its able and fine officers; and we thank God, as 
American citizens, for the American Navy. 


Parity Prices, Tariffs, and Landed Costs 
EXTENSIOfToF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav, February 7, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr: Speaker, today, bs 7 
years ago, the basic problem of this country Is the problem 
of agriciature. Pre^perity on the farm means nsdlonal 
piofiperlty. Wo hear much about the need for ^Ipartty,”* 


Under permission granted by the House. I offer the following 
definitions on the subject, written by O. L. Brownlee, In axx 
editorial in the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune: 

{From the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune] 

SXKAIfATXON OF FAWITT 

A Tribune reader writes from Ohadron, Nebr., asking that we 
give a definition of parity prices, parity tariffs, and Just what they 
would mean in terms of money to the farmer for his products. 

A good definition of parity prices would be as follows; 

“Parity prices represent cost of production plus the share of the 
national profit accruing to the number of units involved in a 
particular transaction as determined by a general commodity 
index of a given period when equal exchange value prevailed as 
between goods and commodities.” 

The general commodity Index, which is the slowest changing 
factor in our economy, establishes the price relationship of things 
to each other. It is variable as wages, taxes, and other cost factors 
change. 

Currently, parity on wheat would be about $1.19 per bushel; 
com about 78 or 79 cents per bushel; hogs around $9.40, and 
cattle around $10.60. Sheep, poultry, butterfat, eggs, etc., would 
be in relative proportion to that price range. 

A good definition for parity tariffs would run something like this: 

“A parity tariff represents a customs duty equal to the difference 
between the actual landed cost of an imported item and the 
American parity price of the domestic item which it would dis¬ 
place by competition or subetitutlon, as determined by the use 
of a general commodity index representing a period when equal 
exchange values existed between goods and commodities.” 

In our own opinion it would be more simple and practical to 
impose tariffs on the basis of a general Index than on the differ¬ 
ence in cost of foreign and domestic products. 

It is difficult to determine cost of production of any Imported 
Item Just as it is difficult to determine the costs of two or more 
farmers or manufactmers in the United States. Costs vary be¬ 
tween individuals as between countries. 

The production cost of a foreign Item is not Important to us. 
anyhow. It does not become competitive with American products 
until it has been actually landed on American shores and freight, 
Insurance, lighterage, and other cost items have been Included in 
the bill we have to pay. 

A domestic parity price for our products would Insure cost of 
production and a profit to the average producer. Some producers 
would make more than others, of course, due to the facts of 
better soil or management or better factory equipment and other 
factors which no law can control. 

Parity tariffs are necessary to the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of parity prices. Our national economy never will be put 
on a sound basis until that principle has been adopted. 

The principle can be easily and clearly expressed in law and it 
can be operated with the present machinery of government. It 
Involves no subsidies, no new taxes, no new burdens, no compli¬ 
cated measures of administration. And it will yield a constant 
and adequate price for the products of otn* land, factories, and 
labor on a basis of proper exchange relationship. 

Mr. Speaker, parity for producers is the direct road to 
national prosperity. 


Live and Let Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 

Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker. I note frantic efforts 
are made by the British propaganda machine to aline us 
with Great Britain in the present European debacle. Mr. 
Churchiirs plea in the Washington'Post, January 21. 1940. 
displayed nothing so much as fear—^fear of the untenable 
position in which Great Britain placed herself when she 
declared war on Germany in the expectation that the United 
States would fight and pay for such war. Mr. Churchill’s 
plea to neutral nations also falls upon deaf ears, for they 
know the perfidious Albion too well. 

I do not believe that Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Finland will be invaded by Germany unless 
she is compelled to do so by England, I rather prefer to 
believe that the German people will remain neutnd, or give 
these countries which are in reality inhabited by their own 
kind of people as much aid as possible in the present com¬ 
munistic InvasiozL 
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The most inhumane government is that of Russia, and the 
most unjust war is that now conducted by Stalin in his in¬ 
vasion of Finland. The papers would have us believe that 
fascism and nazi-lsm are world threats, when in reality they 
are a red herring employed by the Communist to obscure his 
own trail. Communism is the only “ism,” and the Commu¬ 
nists are the only individuals who are threatening not only 
world peace but particularly the peace of the United States. 
The leaders of these subversive philosophies—socialism and 
communism—are well entrenched in the Russian, the Brit¬ 
ish, the French, and the American Governments. It is this 
group of hidden rulers in the Invisible government who are 
responsible for the present international unrest, and it is this 
group which should pay the price for whatever may happen in 
the present conflict in Europe. It was this crowd of inter¬ 
nationalists that instigated and prolonged the World War, 
and they are now attempting to stampede the world and us 
into another conflict so that they may build a world confeder¬ 
ation of states, This confederation of states is in reality a 
substitute for the League of Nations. These money changers 
hope in this to set up a government to dominate the world, 
and at the expense of world powers. 

Mr. Churchiirs accusation of barbarism is ill-advised, as 
no nation has been more barbaric than England. In making 
this statement I do not refer to the English, people, for they 
are O. K. I refer Instead to the crossed nobility of Great 
Britain. This nobility is even losing caste with the British 
people themselves, for they are now very well aware of their 
origin. 

What is Mr. Churchill hollering about? Practically all of 
the British Empire has been acquired by conquest, with little 
or no consideration for the native populations. England may, 
in her present generous mood, do something for India. Why 
not set India free? They want home rule, so why deny it to 
them? 

Great Britain’s history is that of a bully, not only to her 
foreign subjects but even to her own people. It was Great 
Britain that banished her own citizens to penal colonies 
aboard prison ships, where many of them died chained to the 
timbers of the ships. These same ships were well equipped 
with various forms of torture machines, in which the unfor¬ 
tunate prisoners were incarcerated to satisfy the hatreds of 
British rulers. 

Let England Investigate the lot of her own citizens in Lon¬ 
don, Liverpool, and Hull before she criticizes others for bar¬ 
barism. It was the English merchant ships, owned by English 
Shylocks, who introduced opium in China to further exploit 
and subjugate the people of that great empire. This act 
alone brcke the heart of China, and the introduction of opium 
is one of the blackest pages in the history of the British 
colonial policy. The criticism of barbarism by English states¬ 
men is like the pot calling the kettle black. 

Let us look back 160 years and see what Great Britain did 
for the United States. Much Information can be had from 
Benjamin Franklin’s letters. It was the English who agi¬ 
tated the Indians and brought about Indian uprisings and 
scalping of the American people. These scalps were dried 
and shipped to the rulers of England as trophies and evi¬ 
dence of British loyalty. 

It was the English money changers that bribed Benedict 
Arnold. Here is part of a specimen of the poetry popular at 
that time: 

Olt GENERAL ARNOLD 

At freedom’s call, see Arnold take the field. 

With honor bla 2 son’d on his patriot shield; 

His gallant feats a dazzling luster spread; 

And circling glories beam’d around his head. 

His well-earned praises were consigned to fame; 

And fate decreed him an immortal name, 

But when, estrang’d from freedom’s glorious cause. 
Neglecting honor and its sacred laws, 

Impell’d by motives of the basest kind. 

Which mark the vicious, mean, degen’rate mind, 

To virtue lost, and caUous to disgrace, 

The traitor hiding with the hero’s face, 

His canker’d hean to sordid views a slave, 

To mammon yielding all that freedom gave, 

Enleagu’d with friends of that detested tribe, 

Whose god is gold, whose savior is a bribe. 


Cotild basely Join, his country to betray. 

And thus restore a ruthless tyrant’s sway. 

On freedom’s sons Impose the galling yoke. 

And crush each foe to vice beneath the stroke; 

Not all his laurels in the field obtain’d. 

Not that which Phillip’s son by conquest gain’d, 

Not all that once adorn’d great Caesar’s brow, 

Nor aU that Washington may challenge now. 

Could save a wretch, whom crimes like these debase. 

So far beneath the rank of human race. 

But stung with keen remorse, his guilty soul 
In vain shall seek repose from pole to pole; 

Perpetual anguish shall torment his breast, 

And hellish demons haunt his troubled rest; 

Not even death shall shield his hated name, 

For still the caitiff shall survive to fame, 

By fate’s decree, who thus pronounc’d his lot: 

“Too bad to die, too base to be forgot; 

Thy crimes succeeding ages shall proclaim. 

And Judas be forgot in Arnold’s name.” 

Tills shows the feeling harbored by the people at that 
time, and it is evident that the international money changer 
was In no greater esteem then than he Is now. 

In a letter to the Marquis de Lafayette, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin had this to say: 

Passt, May 14, 1781. 

Dear Sir: • • • Your friends have heard of your being gone 

against the traitor Arnold and are anxious to hear of your success 
and that you have brought him to punishment. Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter from his agent in England, captured by one of our 
cruisers, and by which the price or reward he received for his 
treachery may be guessed at. Judas sold only one man; Arnold 
sold three millions. Judas got for his one man 30 pieces of silver; 
Arnold not a halfpenny a head. A miserable bargain; especially 
when one considers the quantity of Infamy he has acquired to 
himself and entailed on his family. 

’The English are in a fair way of gaining still more enemies; 
they play a desperate game. Fortune may favor them, as It some¬ 
times does a drunken dicer; but by their tyranny in the east, they 
have at length roused the powers there against them, and 1 do not 
know that they have in the west a single friend. If they lose 
their India commerce (which is one of their present great sup¬ 
ports) , and one battle at sea, their credit is gone, and their power 
follows. Thus empires, by pride, folly, and extravagance, ruin 
themselves like individuals. 

This letter does not speak so well for the attitude of Eng¬ 
land toward the United States, and we had dififtculty Indeed 
even to exchange prisoners of war. As a matter of fact, 
England did everything that could possibly be done by in¬ 
trigue and otherwise to destroy the United States. In this 
attitude she did not have the sympathy of other nations, 
which this letter I now quote from clearly shows: 

Passt, June 8, 1781. 

To Messrs. D. Wendorp and Thomas Hope Heyhger. 

Gentlemen: I received the letter you did me the honor of 
writing to me on the Slst past, relating to your ship, supposed 
to be retaken from the English by an American privateer, and 
carried into Morlalx. I apprehend that you have been misin¬ 
formed, as I do not know of any American privateer at present In 
these seas. 1 have the same sentiments with you of the injustice 
of the English, in their treatment of your nation. They seem 
at present to have renounced all pretension to any other honor 
than that of being the first piratical state of the world. There 
are three employments which I wish the law of nations would 
protect, so that they should never be molested or interrupted by 
enemies even in time of war: I mean farmers, fishermen, and 
merchants; because their emplosmients are not only Innocent, but 
for the common subsistence and benefit of the human species in 
general. As men grow more enlightened, we may hope that this 
wlU in time be the case. Till then we must submit, as well as we 
can, to the evils we cannot remedy. I have the honor to be 
gentlemen, etc., 

B. Franklin. 

I am Interested in Mr. -Franklin’s mention of farmers, 
fishermen, and merchants, for they evidently suffered then 
from enemy acts as they are suffering today. I, in no sense, 
condone attacks upon lightships, fishing vessels, and peaceful 
merchantmen. Lightships are placed in a position where 
they furnish protection for shipping, fishermen furnish food, 
and the merchantmen carry this food which sustains the 
lives of noncombatants, who are composed of old men, 
women, and children. Decency, it seems to me, would de¬ 
mand that they be left free to operate, free from attack 
and destruction. 

England is. In reality, responsible for these attacks for her 
method of warfare has always been to lay down a starvation 
blockade. As a result of this inhumane attitude on her 
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part, nations so blockaded cannot help but retaliate. This 
finally ends in mutual destruction, starvation, and loi^ of 
life. 

The question may be asked: Is this the will of the people? 
And the answer comes back clearly: No. For the people 
themselves have no desire to suffer from starvation or to 
enforce such suffering upon their brother men. It is, in¬ 
stead, the will of the rulers, of those who control the money, 
of those who place gold above principle. Gold under the 
control of an unprincipled few becomes an international 
power that buys weaklings and bribes those with unstable 
principles. 

International financiers should be deprived of this owner¬ 
ship of gold, for it does not belong to them but is the common 
property of all the people in every nation. The international 
bankers should be placed exactly on the same basis as a 
private individual. When he borrows money he must fur¬ 
nish security. When the international bankers decide to 
avail themselves of the nations’ monetary wealth, they should 
in such event be forced to furnish security for money which 
they require, no differently than a private citizen. 

There is only one way to destroy this hold upon the world, 
and it is to place an embargo on all gold, repudiate gold cer¬ 
tificates, and place the international Shylocks on the same 
platform as that of those who have earned this wealth and 
who alone are rightfully entitled to the security of it. It is 
time for all loyal citizens to demand that Congress take charge 
of this Government, in the manner in which the Constitu¬ 
tion provides. For why should we allow a selfish group of 
international adventurers to operate on a plan like this: 

Prom the moment when we shall have made ourselves sole 
possessors of all the gold In the world the real power will pass 
Into our hands, and then shall be accomplished the promises made 
to Abraham. 

Gk)Id is the greatest power In the world—gold, which Is force, 
reward, and the means of all pleasure, all that man fears and 
covets. There you have the great mystery, the deep knowledge 
of the spirit which rules the world. There you have the future. 

If gold Is the first power in this world, the second undoubtedly 
Is the press. But what can the second be without the first? Since 
we cannot realize all that has been already said and plaimed 
without the help of the press, therefore our people must direct all 
the daily newspapers In each country. The possession of the gold, 
and the cleverness in using It to grease the palms of those open 
to bribery, will make us arbiters of public opinion, and will give 
us dominion over the masses. 

Advancing thus, step by step in this path, and with the perse¬ 
verance which Is our great virtue, we shall push back the Christians 
and annihilate their influence. 

We shall dictate to the world In what they should have faith, 
what they ought to honor, and what to curse. Perhaps some indi¬ 
viduals will set themselves up against us and condemn and curso 
us, but the masses, docile and Ignorant, will listen to us and take 
our Bide. 

No doubt many of you will recognize this, particularly after 
you have given it serious study, for It is operating today in 
many nations. I am not, however, sure that our people are 
docile and Ignorant. On the contrary, I believe the workers, 
farmers, professional, and businessmen, are intelligent and 
quite capable of doing their own thinking. I do not doubt 
for one moment but that the people in this country, as well 
as the British Empire, will set their own house in order. For 
it is only in such manner peace may again prevail. The dis¬ 
sension which reigns throughout the world today is not In any 
sense the wish of the people. It is, instead, to consummate a 
fanatical desire by a group who Intend to rule and dominate 
the world. 

Let us now discuss the conditions which existed during the 
World War. The British Government then, as now, did not 
respect our neutrality, for British warships invaded even our 
own 3-mlle limit. This became such a serious matter that 
the State Department Issued many protests to Great Britain, 
and were In reality on the verge of Interrupting diplomatic 
relations with England. 

England then, as now, furnished the United States with a 
list of firms with which we were not supposed to trade. And 
I may ask this question, What right has any belligerent to 
demand such acquiescence on our part? Are we Incapable of 
running our own affairs within the United States, or must we 
submit to dictation from across the water? I do not think so. 
This advice by the British rulers should be rightfully re¬ 


scinded by us, for it is, if nothing else, pure tommyrot and an 
affront to the United States. 

Our ships are now intercepted by Great Britain. They 
held at the British ports for examination while contraband 
cargo is confiscated. We even tolerate examination of our 
private mall, which in no sense can be considered contraband. 
This search of ships and seizure of cargo is so glaringly crude 
that one cannot but believe that deliberate collusion exists 
between interlocking American and British Interests. 

To correct this and to maintain national self-respect we 
should deny all shipments to England until she is willing to 
allow free delivery of American cargoes to neutral nations. 
One cannot help but admire the Japanese attitude in her 
demand that Great Britain release the 23 German passengers 
that were taken off a Japanese merchantman. It is such acts 
by Great Britain which arouse international ire against that 
nation. 

It is because of this intrigue that no one should become 
unduly excited over the propaganda in pictures, in papers, or 
from the lecture platform by agents from the British Gov¬ 
ernment who are now attempting to convince us that we 
should pull their chestnuts out of the fire, so that they may 
remain world rulers while we are nursing burnt fingers. 

The attitude of Great Britain is clearly set forth in the 
Washington Post, February 4, 1940, In Mr. Oliver Stanley’s 
first public speech, in which he makes this statement: 

Great Britain was fighting for a peace wherein Germany would 
be allowed a place in the European family of nations, but stripped 
of power periodically to disturb peace for the world. 

In other words, England is no different from Japan. The 
latter is killing Chinese to establish friendship with China, 
and England proposes to destroy a nation of 79,000,000 
people, so they will love and defend England. A stupid 
policy indeed and one that can never estabjish peace any 
place. It would be much more sensible for England to ally 
herself with Germany to stop the Russian threat in com- 
munizing Europe. For such alliance will not only control 
Europe, but the Orient as well. 

Mr. Stanley says: 

This is no war of aggrandizement. We seek neither wealth nor 
territory. This Is no clash of dynasties. It is a struggle for inter¬ 
national decency. Let me try to express in one sentence what it Is 
that is at stake—^the rights of all people, small or great, to lead 
their own lives, to think as they will, to worship as they will, to 
cultivate the arts in freedom, at peace and free. 

This paragraph is empty as we realize that England con¬ 
trols one-fourth of the earth’s landed surface, and nearly all 
of it, as I have said, obtained by conquest without due con¬ 
sideration for the rights of the people in areas conquered. 
Why does not England bestow the right of self-determination 
upon India and other peoples in the British Empire that 
prefer to shape their own destinies? England should be the 
last to speak of the people’s rights, because for years she did 
not even recognize the rights of free expression either In 
England or Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley says: 

The world cannot survive half slave and half free, and we ore 
determined that we shall be free. 

I wonder if Mr. Stanley refers to the freedom of the hidden 
rulers? Let those who have enslaved people in colonial pos¬ 
sessions held by force set the slaves in those possessions freo 
first before they appeal to the world for a freedom which they 
deny their own colonials. 

I agree with Mr. Stanley when he says: 

lilake no mistake. We are not fighting only for our Ideals and 
our Ideas, but we are fighting for our lives. 

In this he is right, for the invisible government today is 
fighting for its life and for its Ideals, which are to dominate 
the world. The peoples of nations are very well informed 
and, I believe, will not involve themselves in the blunder of 
1914, for that war was created to set up a world government, 
which, ^anks to God, failed. 

His reference to the Treaty of Versailles and his pre¬ 
sumed comparison had the Central Powers won, Is an ex- 
ptei^on of his own idea based upon that unjust treaty. 
En^and, herself, has provoked more wars than any other 
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nation in Europe, so little room Is left for Mr. Stanley to 
sing a song of peace. I advise those who are Interested in 
conditions that prevailed in Central Europe to read, Why the 
Treaty of Trianon is Void, by Louis Kossuth Blrinyi, pub¬ 
lished by V. L. R. Simmons, 631 Cedar Street Northeast, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. It is indeed difficult to understand 
what impression Mr. Stanley intended to convey in the state¬ 
ment which I now quote: 

For ourselves we want nothing Irom Germany or from the 
Germans. We do not desire their destruction; we do not grudge 
them their prosperity; we do not want to make them the helots 
they have made millions, or to make their land the desert they 
have made one-quarter of Europe. We want them to he peaceful, 
happy members of a peaceful, happy Europe. 

I wonder what else Great Britain and France could take 
from Germany. After the World War, both of them grabbed 
all the colonies and dismembered Germany, Hungary, and 
other Central European states. The question may be asked: 
For what purpose? Will anyone have the temerity to say 
there was Justice in the partition of Central Europe? I think 
not. The fact is England has never reached a point where 
she does not want more, and Mr. Stanley’s statement is empty 
words comparable to the empty promises of England. 

Mr. Stanley states that Germany has made a desert of 
one-quarter of Europe. What quarter does the gentleman 
refer to? The fact remains that not even one acre of land 
can be wasted in Central Europe, because all of it is re¬ 
quired to sustain overpopulation. 

It is not my Intention to raise an argument or criticize any 
state in Europe, except for the fact that they are deliberately 
attempting to Involve the United States in their own silly 
ventures. If England and France want to fight, their total 
population is well over 65,000,000 people, which should be 
sufiBcient to overcome a nation with a population of 79,- 
000,000 people. The same powers also own gold mines and 
diamond mines in South Africa that may be utilized to de¬ 
fray the cost of their unnecessary wars. Great Britain may 
also draw on the markets of India to defray her warfare, as 
she has in the past, instead of looking to us for aid. 

We paid for the World War, and do not let anyone kid 
you that we are not helping in this war as well, for plenty 
of equipment is leaving the United States for the British 
Empire to build up and complete the English war machine. 
We have been suckers for the English nobility for a long time, 
and I think it Is high time that we forget this hoi polloi and 
turn our attention to our own reconstruction. There are too 
many people here who are willing to kiss the hand of the 
King and Queen, instead of kissing the Stars and Stripes. 

In order that you may have a clearer understanding of 
Mr. Stanley’s Ideology, let me quote: 

Britain came close to agreement with the French, who are deter¬ 
mined, by one means or another, Germany be rendered powerless. 

The distinguished English and French gentlemen do not 
speak here as angels of peace, but they speak Instead as 
provocateurs of war. It was this attitude on the part of 
France—^revenge—that plunged Europe into the World War, 
and it is the same attitude today—^hatreds and revenge—that 
is now threatening world peace. 

However, it is none of our business. We have nothing at 
stake to defend, and we have no bones to pick with any 
nations in the Occident. I do not believe that the medicine 
men of Europe can stampede Europe into another devastating 
war, for the British, French, German, and all European 
peoples are unwilling to sacrifice their lives in the defense 
of the international rulers. 'The world is sick of this horde 
of money changers, and their safety lies in becoming real 
nationals of such nations in which they live. 

The paper further states as follows: 

The Stanley speech was one of the regular week-end series by 
members of the war cabinet to rouse the fighting spirit of the 
people. In It he defended the Versailles Treaty as a generous peace, 
contrasting it with the kind Great Britain could expect If she 
called off the war now or stilfered defeat at the hands of Nazi 
Germany. 

This is nothing but deliberate deception and propaganda 
to build a sentiment for war in England. Why did England 


and Prance declare war? Was it the usual English bluff and 
bullishness to coerce other powers? A nation has reached a 
sad state Indeed when the war cabinet attempts to promote 
the destruction of property and the lives of its own people by 
selling them on a war they do not want. That very statement 
shows that Mr. Stanley himself is apprehensive, "and these 
meetings are for no other purpose than to Instill self-confi¬ 
dence in the present British debacle. Mr. Stanley and others 
should know that if Great Britain disgorged the colonies 
taken from Germany in the World War peace would again 
prevail throughout the whole world, and such attitude on 
England’s part would be only an act of Justice. 

There can be no brotherly love or friendly feeling among 
nations so long as we are required to travel on permits and 
passports, for such restrictions are evidence of suspicion. The 
people of the world should be able to travel unmolested and 
free to all nations, using gold and gold currency if necessary 
to facilitate such travel. This cannot be brought about by 
the promotion of boycotts and hatreds, for such attitude Is 
not that of Christian civilization. It is, instead, a backlash 
of paganism and persecution. 

We should, as a matter of fact, recall the 300-mile coastal 
patrol which is now plowing the waters in this zone looking 
for the proverbial Flying Dutchman. There is no excuse 
and there is no emergency and there is no rhyme or reason 
why our taxpayers should be charged with the cost of this 
300-mile water policing force. In the first place, we cannot 
enforce neutrality outside of our own 3-mile limit unless we 
use the United States Navy, and that means war. So why, 
for the love of Heaven, should we allow the Government to 
engage in this wasteful, unnecessary spending of money? 

England, herself, has said that If we attempt to enforce 
this it will mean war with England, so what is the big idea 
in having this mystic fleet churn up the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific? Is it not much more.sensible to save the cost 
of this patrolling, since it is for no other purpose than as an 
aid to Great Britain, and even she objects to it. 


The Home Is the Foundation of This Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am afraid we are fast 
drifting away from the very purpose of this Government. 
I do not know whether Congress represents the sentiment of 
the Nation on the subject of homes, but I am fearful that 
it does. If Congress did not represent the sentiment for 
the perpetuation of the home, we would have at least some 
hope left—the people could elect a new Congress. But, on 
the other hand, if this Congress does represent the wishes 
of the people of the Nation, then I say there is nothing 
within the power of man that can save this Republic from 
utter and final collapse. If the people themselves do not 
now, in tliis time of extreme financial involvement, stop long 
enough to recognize that homes must be preserved at all 
costs, we are well on the way to the destruction of the Gov¬ 
ernment itself. 

This situation presents one of the most unwarranted enig¬ 
mas conceivable. 'The great majority of the people of this 
country have a well-formed fear against collectivism. They 
hope the day will never come in the United States when the 
liberty of the Individual will be merged in collective activity. 
I share the same hope—^I pray that day will never come in 
this Nation. But those who fear this condition most are 
themselves contributing most to the realization of collectivism. 
All the Communists in America cannot bring collectivism into 
being by their own power, but aided and abetted by those 
unthinking people who fear collectivism and yet at the same 
time are making that situation a distinct possibility, there Is 
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every reason to believe that we are headed directly to that 
result. These people are so engrossed with the private opera¬ 
tion of all lines of economic endeavor, so engrossed with 
profits and gain and greed, that the result they hope will not 
happen is unavoidably sure to happen. 

The most charitable thing that can be said about them 
Christ once said: 

Forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

When home owners on the farms and in the cities are fight¬ 
ing desperately to hold on and preserve the home—the very 
foundation of the Government Itself—^these people who fear 
collectivism most turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of the dis¬ 
tressed. With 2,000,000 farm homes destroyed since 1929 we 
can see the scope of this alarming condition. The enormity 
of the devastation makes no appeal to the representatives of 
the people who could save the situcltion if they would. These 
representatives are proud to say that they are conserva¬ 
tives—that they wish this Government to return to the good 
old days when business was unrestricted, farmers could pay 
their taxes and interest, people in urban homes could pay 
their rent and live, and business could divide up unconscion¬ 
able profits at the end of the year. These conservatives do 
not think long enough to understand that the present finan¬ 
cial debacle a majority of our people are in is due directly to 
the operation of this business system that they once knew and 
to which they are determined to return. 

When the agricultural bill was before the House the Repub¬ 
licans. almost as a solid phalanx, supported the cuts that 
meant doing away with parity payments, finance of farm ten¬ 
ants, and every other aid asked by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Enough conservative Democrats supported them to 
annihilate the appropriations for the farmers. 

The significant thing about this stand of the Republicans is 
that, while the vote in the House was not made a record, the 
Republicans must know that the people will find out how 
they stood on this proposition, and with an election com¬ 
ing up they must feel that they either have the support 
of the Farm Belt or do not need It. Whatever their reason, 
the fact remains that the appeals made In the House to aid 
the farmers fell on deaf ears as far as the great majority of 
the Republicans in the House is concerned. They voted as 
conservatives. They rest their case on the false premise that 
they are saving the taxpayers' money in denying aid to agri¬ 
culture. They knew all the appalling facts relating to fore¬ 
closed farms; they knew that loss of purchasing power by the 
farmers affected business and caused unemployment. Those 
facts have been poured into them constantly by the progres¬ 
sive Republicans and progressive Democrats to absolutely no 
avail. These conservatives have not stopped long enough to 
think; they are herded by the party organization. They evi¬ 
dently do not know that a dollar spent to help the fanner 
sustain himself saves $10 in relief as soon as they drive the 
farmer out of his home. The slogan that they cannot over¬ 
come is, “Save the taxpayers’ money, take away the restric¬ 
tions against business, and let us have the old balmy days of 
business and profits.” 

I do not know how far this sentiment will go in the next 
election, but I for one do not subscribe to this doctrine and 
will not support such a doctrine no matter whom the Re¬ 
publicans nominate. I do not think the mass of the voters of 
North Dakota will support that doctrine. 

On the farm-tenancy bill, for example, the Government 
has started a policy of finding homes for ousted farmers— 
ousted because they could not pay their debts. We asked for 
only $25,000,000, or about enough to refinance and set up 
7,000 homes. Ihe money is hot given to these farmers; the 
Government loans the money on long-time credit with easy 
Interest, and the experience so far has been that all the 
money due has been paid back except about 2 percent. The 
only reason why this program has not reached more farmers 
Is because we could not get more appropriations. We will 
now take these 7,000 farmers from these homes and drive 
them into the relief lines. What would happen? That 
would happen that is happening to thousands of other 
farmers. The relief load among farmers averages about 
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$745 per family annually. Multiply that by 7,000 and the 
result is $5,215,000 for 1 year alone; remember, too, that 
It may be the same amount the next year, and the next, 
and no end in sight. Now, which is the best plan, to loan 
these farmers $25,000,000 annually and receive it all back 
except $500,000—and a chance to get this, too—or drive them 
out into the public highways, where we must spend over 
$5,000,000 annually? The Republicans and the conservative 
Democrats could not stop long enough to think about this in 
their mad stampede to “save the taxpayers’ money.” 

How will any conservative explain to anybody this unwar¬ 
ranted, illogical, and asinine stand? The most favorable 
thing that can be said for the conservatives is that they are 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

I actually heard Republicans in debate say that, because 
we cannot save all the farmers, let us not save any, because 
it would hurt the feelings of those we cannot save. Surely 
logic has taken wings. The right policy to follow is to in¬ 
crease the loan to the tenants and save twenty thousand 
annually instead of seven thousand. As long as the Govern¬ 
ment can make the record it has on repayments, it is the 
most profitable business in which this Government can en¬ 
gage when we have a deficit. 

I wish I had the power of persuasion among my brother 
Republicans. I cannot break this Republican blindness in 
following party leaders. Many good Congressmen are so 
bound up with the “party” and are afraid to effend the party 
machine that they have lost the habit of thinking for them¬ 
selves or, indeed, thinking at all. If these Members only 
knew it. the party could not punish them for their inde¬ 
pendence. I have never admitted that the moon was made 
of green cheese just because the Republican leader said so. 
I have said “no” and I have been summarily punished. I have 
been kept off Important committees and demoted on the 
small ones I did have. But that has not stopped my thinking 
powers. This punishment was no punishment at all, for if I 
had to obtain positions on committees by having to follow 
some autocrat who happened to be in a situation where he 
could “demote me,” I would soon be discredited by thinking 
men and women who sent me here. I would rather be right 
and stand alone than be wrong, though propped up by all the 
conservatives in the United States. 

If we actually want to prevent collectivism from getting 
control of this country we had better change our line of rea¬ 
soning and build a home every chance we get. It is a home 
that people will fight for, and history shows that without 
homes the people ever 5 rwhere are a prey to any “Ism.” The 
Roman Empire has not become effaced from the map of the 
world by the power of any invader, but it went down to oblivion 
because the time arrived in its plutocratic government when 
only 2 percent of the people owned their homes. It decayed 
from within and did not fall because of any power from with¬ 
out; the Russian Government fell prey to collectivism because 
the time arrived In its plutocratic government when only 5 
percent of the people owned their homes. If those conserva¬ 
tives actually want to maintain this great free Government, 
they will come forward and stop the movement now rampant 
in this country which is hourly losing more homes. For the 
Nation at large the tenant class now numbers 42 percent of 
the farm population; in many States the percentage is a great 
deal higher. I know of whole counties where the tenant class 
numbers 72 percent of all the farmers. As soon as this per¬ 
centage increases a little more—and it will if we keep on 
denying aid for permanent stability—the time will be ripe in 
this country for collectivism. Then those who now Ignore 
the pleas of the farmers will shout the loudest concerning 
their deplorable fate, but those voices will not be heard by 
an enraged people. 

I can clearly see this situation because I have lived and 
now live as a farmer. I am a son of the pioneers who, be¬ 
cause of loss of property through high interest rates, and 
poor farm prices, moved out across the whole area of the 
United States, settling new territory as they went. When 
they reached the valley of the Ohio, they found free land 
and made a new start, but in the appointed time, they lost 
again—^they braved the wilderness and fought the Indiang 
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and moved on to the prairies of Wisconsin and forgot their 
financial troubles tor finding new land and making a new 
start. For 50 years more they prospered but in the allotted 
time they were overcome with debt and mortgages and were 
driven from their homes again. They took up the trail by 
covered wagon and moved on the plains of Dakota and 
found a new home and made a new start. For 50 years 
more tticy prospered, but in the same due time they were 
again overcome with debt, but this time the seriousness of 
the situation not only was presented to them, but to the 
entire coimtry. They could not go farther on. They had 
reached the end of the trail, all lands by 1928 had been taken 
and there was no place to go. There was no new country 
anywhere that could again be exploited by the interest taker, 
and because of this abrupt ending of new territory, the whole 
Nation felt the shock. We cannot go anywhere, we must stay 
where we are, and the exploiting process that has been work¬ 
ing on the farmers for 175 years must be stopped. Unless 
it is, the entire Nation must go down. 

People must have homes. Of all the institutions of society 
the home comes first. The church, the school, the Oovem- 
ment are all secondary to that great institution—the home. 
Unless our people are given an opportunity to make a home 
for themselves in this great land of plen^, then the whole 
scheme of Qovernment Is a mockery. It is through no fault 
of their own that farmers and city people are losing their 
homes at such an alarming rate, it is the fault of this Con¬ 
gress more than anything else. Just suppose we would make 
the funds and credit of this Government available to the 
people instead of to a few who get it free and in turn loan 
it out at unconscionable rates of interest, what would hap¬ 
pen? Loans now averaging 6 percent could be reduced to 1 
percent, and a farmer who owed $5,000 would have to pay 
$50 annually instead of $300. Would that make any differ¬ 
ence in 60 years? 

The program of a better day is all before Congress at this 
very minute. The means by which collectivism can be 
avoided is before Congress in the following bills, and we can¬ 
not pass any of them because the conservatives want to save 
the taxpayers’ money. These conservatives should be ready 
now to fight to the last ditch to restore homes in America 
and keep them safe; if not, then we arc subject to collectivism 
and any other ’"ism” that will destroy all individual inde¬ 
pendence, that will destroy any freedom of religious worship, 
all freedom of speech, and place every man, woman, and 
child In this great, free America under bondage of autocratic 
and Inhuman rulers. 

Is that what the conservatives want? Is that what they 
will appeal for in the next election? In the words of Queen 
Elizabeth, I must say, “God save us from our friends.” 

I. H. Res. 217, restore to Congress the power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. 

n. H. R. 7600, eliminate debt money and taxes. 

IIL H. R. 8264, Townsend bill. 

IV. H. R. 7528, Frazier-Lemke moratorium. 

V. H. R. 6151, labor-hour money. 

VI. H. R. 1675, Peterson farm-tenant WU. 

Vn. Burdick farm-products bill (introduced today). 

Aid for Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

aw 

HON. CHARLES A. EATON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 

LETTER PROM THOMAS ROBINS, OP NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following letter received 
by me from Mr. Tboxam Robins, of New York City: 


New York, N. Y.. January Z9,1940, 


Hon. Charles A. Eaton, 

House of Representatives, Washinyton, D, C, 

Dear Sot: As a pacifist I don't want to «ee this country get 
embroiled In another war. I feel, however, that the present war 
is moving in our direction, and that we should do our utmost to 
stop It before It arrives. 

Anyone who doubts that we are facing the possibility of a war 
should be asked to answer the following questions: 

‘1. Is Finland, with Its 3J)00,000 people, capable of ultimately 
withstanding Russia, with a population of 130,000,000? 

2. If Finland falls, will It take long for the Russians and Oer- 
msns to partition Scandinavia as they partitioned Poland, strength¬ 
ening themselves with iron, nickel, and food supplies which are 
of vital necessity to Great Britain? 

3. With their defender, Britain, thus weakened, would not the 
Low Countries —^Holland and Belgium—^fall into the hands of the 
Germans? 

4. With England in easy bombing distance of an enemy just 
across the channel. Instead of 275 miles away as at present, would 
not Britain and France be forced to capitulate to Hitler? 

5. In that case would not Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium 
be forced to give up to Germany as indemnity their fleets and 
colonies, which Germany has envied for so long? 

6. In that event would we not be obliged to purchase from 
Germany the tin, rubber, and other supplies in the sale of which 
there is now competition between the Dutch and English 
possessions? 

7. With Britain and France out of the way, would not Japan have 
a free hand In the east, selsse the Philippines, and forever close the 
open door in China? 

8. Would not we lose our export business to South Africa, China, 
the Philippines, and Australia? 

9. Being thus weakened and threatened, would we not be com¬ 
pelled to protect our own shores with a Navy far larger than any¬ 
thing that has been dreamed of up to the present time? 

10. With all our millions impoverished who are now supported by 
our export trade, and burdened as we should be with the cost of 
huge defense forces, should we not face a depression which might 
result in revolution and chaos in the United States? 

11. Can we not insure against this dire chain of possibilities by 
supplying the guns and planes which our defender, Finland, now 
requires to stand the Russian attack? 

12. If so. Is it not well for us to do so without further delay? 

Yours respectfully. 


Thomas Robins. 


Trade Agreements and the Fresh-Fruit Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


LE T T ER PROM THE INTERNATIONAL APPLE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. ROBERTBON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following letter 
received by me from the International Apple Association: 

Ixttsrnational Apple Association, 
Rochester, N. Y,, January X6, 1940. 

Hon. A. Willis Robeetson, 

House Office Building, Washingtem, D. C. 

Deae Sir; I am writing you as a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and as one who has long been familiar with the 
dtfllcxiltleB which confronted the United States apple and pear In¬ 
dustries as related to our highly necessary exports, and whiCh 
started to become serious during the latter part of the 1680-^1 
season. 

As you know, the International Apple Association Is a nonprofit 
^rade association. Its membership, among o*'her places. Is located 
In the Important and leading producing sections and distrlbuUng 
markets of the United States. It is composed, among others, of 
the leading apple- and pear-shipping organizations, individual ship¬ 
pers and firms, outstanding growers, apple and pear ooqperattve 
associations, wholesale distributors, and exporters. 

The United States has been exporttiig apples for over three- 
quarters of a century, starting, of course, in a smaU way. During 
the 1914-15 crop season our exports to aU destinations had reached 
7,054,SOS bushels, but naturoUy suffered a recession during part of 
the first World War and particularly during the 1017-18 season. 
By the time of the 1920-21 crop season we had regained lost 
ground, and exported 7,065,303 bushels. From that season on, with 
various fluctuations, we rapidly expanded our eiqKirts, until during 
the 1930-31 season we exported 20361,472 bttshelB. 

This development and expansion In our exports took place during 
the period when world trade channels wm open. 
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•ITie orchards were grown and developed through a long series of 
years to supply not only domestic but world markets. 

It takes from 10 to 16 years to bring an apple orchard into real 
production and about 7 years for pear orchards, plus a heavy 
investment. 

This production cannot be shifted like an annual crop. The 
manufacturing plant is built. It cannot be materially abandoned, 
either In whole or In part, without very great capital losses. 

The United States produces more apples and pears than it can 
consume on the domestic markets, and foreign outlets are most 
essential for both apples and pears. 

Following the 1930-31 crop and export season, foreign trade 
barriers began to be serious. These trade barriers eventually 
assumed about every type of barrier that could be Imagined, In¬ 
cluding total or partial embargoes, prohibitive duties, exchange re¬ 
strictions, import permits and licenses, drastic sanitary restrictions, 
etc. The result was a decline in our apple exports from 20.361.472 
bushels for the 1930-31 season to as low as 8,061,966 bushels In 
1934-36, which represented a loss of 60.4 percent from the 1930-31 
season, and to 6,718,936 bushels In 1936, a loss of 67 percent from 
1930-31. During the last two crop and export seasons, to wit, 
1937-38 and 1938-39, we had restored our exports to 10,967,630 
biishels and 12,102,880 bushels, respectively. If It had not been for 
the disruptions caused by the present war, we have every reason 
to believe that we would have continued to show a further Increase 
In future seasons. 

This association, which, by the way. Is now in Its forty-fifth year, 
recognized the handwriting on the wall during 1930-31 and, at its 
annual convention held at West Baden, Ind., In August 1931, unani¬ 
mously deplored economic trade barriers and International economic 
warfare. 

At our annual convention held In New York In August 1932 this 
association urged the calling of an International economic confer¬ 
ence to the end that International trade channels be kept open. 

At our annual convention held In Chicago. Ill., In August 1933 
the association unanimously urged that International economic 
peace be restored, and called for the negotiation of reciprocal-trade 
agreements and that power be delegated to the President to that 
end. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act became law on June 12, 1934. 
and at every annual convention since then down to and including 
our Cincinnati convention held in August 1939, the association 
unanimously reaffirmed Its endorsement of reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments and the act. 

Not only the above but we have participated in all of the impor¬ 
tant trade agreements negotiated to date, including the filing of 
sw'orn statements and appearances at all of the Important oral 
hearings. 

There is no question that the reciprocal-trade agreements nego¬ 
tiated to date and taken as a whole have been of distinct assistance 
to the apple and pear industries of the United States. They not 
only stopped the upward spiral of trade barriers, which was a highly 
Important factor, but in addition obtained concessions which have 
been of distinct benefit. For example, the United States-Brltlsh 
trade agreement became effective on January 1. 1939. For the crop 
and export season of 1938-39, our apple exports to the United King¬ 
dom from July 1. 1938, to January 1, 19j9, showed a decrease from 
the preceding crop season of approximately 11 percent. After the 
trade agreement went into effect on January 1 and from that date 
to the end of the season in June 1039 we increased our apple exports 
to the United Kingdom by a little over 26 percent. 

It is true that in various instances we did not receive all that we 
hoped by way of concessions, but at the same time we appreciated 
the fact that when trade bairiers become well established and when 
International economic warfare has been practiced for several years 
it would be very difficult to at once restore the status existing prior 
to 1930-31. In other words, we appreciated the fact that when the 
eggs become scrambled It is difficult to put them back In the shells 
at once. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act and trade agreements, 
substantial and highly Important steps had been taken In the right 
direction. In other words, if trade barriers, which existed prior to 
the advent of reciprocal-trade agreements and until those agree¬ 
ments could become effective, had continued, apple and pear exports 
from the United States would have gone from bad to worse and with 
disastrous consequences to these industries. 

We feel that the cancelation of existing trade agreements and 
failure to extend the existing Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act would 
be a severe blow to the United States apple and pear industries and, 
for that matter, would be a serious blow to the restoration of Inter¬ 
national world trade generally. Such a course would turn the clock 
backward. 

The plain fact is that neither the United States nor any other 
country nor the apple and pear Industries of the United States can 
afford another era of international economic warfare and trade 
barriers of every name and nature. The present war has greatly 
disrupted foreign trade and particularly as applied to apples and 
pears, but that was to be expected under war conditions. This war, 
however, will be over some day, and when it is over the United 
States not only should be but very much needs to be In position 
to restore Its foreign trade. If we are not in that position, then we 
are likely to become involved in an international economic warfare 
which will be far more violent than the economic warfare which we 
have been gradually escaping from since the advent of reciprocal- 
trade agreements. 

This whole situation is of profound Importance to the United 
States apple and pear industries. We therefore strongly urge that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be extended. 


It win bo Impossible for me to appear personally at the hafolngs 
which are now going on. I am therefore writing you as a strong 
supporter of the apple and pear Industries of the United States and 
as one who is thoroughly familiar with the whole situation. Tdu 
are at liberty to file this statement with the committee or read It 
Into the committee record. 

Sincerely yours, 

International, Apple Association, 

R. O. Phillips, Secretary, 

Mr. Hanes Gives More Sound Advice to the 
Administration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 

EDITORIAL BY PAUL BLOCK 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following short editorial 
on the subject of taxes: 

MR. HANES GIVES MORE SOUND ADVICE TO THE ADMINISTRATION 

In June and again in July of last year, John W. Hanes, at that 
time Under Secretary of the Treasury, made some suggestions on 
tax revision before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. On both occasions we pointed out the emi¬ 
nent soundness of his remarks. 

In December Mr. Hanes resigned his Government post. While 
we do not have any private Information about the reasons for 
his resignation, we believe that, in addition to the fact that he 
wished to reenter private business, he had come to realize that 
he could get nowhere In his attempts at sensible revision of the 
present tax structure while Mr. Roosevelt and his left-wing ad¬ 
visers remained in power. This Is the same conclusion eventually 
and In many cases reluctantly leached by other men of business 
experience in Government service during the last 7 years who 
have finally resigned after vain efforts to make plain common 
sense square with New Deal policies. 

Having resigned, Mr. Hanes has not abandoned his Insistence on 
a realistic view of our tax problem. Speaking recently at a dinner 
of the Yale Alumni University Fund Association, he reiterated his 
opinions, which we heartily share. 

'Tt Is my belief," Mr. Hanes declared, "that the highest rate of 
taxation upon the taxpayer does not always produce the maximum 
revenue. When equitable adjustments In Federal taxes are pro¬ 
posed there seems to arise a chorus of fears, or supposed fears, 
that to lessen the rate of taxes will have the effect of reducing 
the total amount of taxes collected. I do not subscribe to that 
theory. 

"On the other hand, I am convinced that the Treasury of the 
United States will collect a larger total of •mx dollars with a tax 
bill that takes Into broad consideration th^ effect of the dollars 
It will leave the taxpayer for expansion and development." 

This Is a position which we have frequently advanced. We have 
often pointed out that the ruinous burden of New Deal taxation 
Is perhaps the chief obstacle to sound recovery. Only when 
private enterprise Is able to expand and reemploy can our stalled 
economy get in motion again. But as long as the New Deal Im¬ 
poses taxes without regard to their effect on business and Its 
ability to expand or even survive, progress toward prosperity will 
remain Impossible. 

It Is profoundly unfortunate for the welfare of our country 
that the New Deal refuses to listen to men of the caliber of 
Mr. Hanes. But If administration ears are deaf to Intelligent 
counsel, the Nation is still able to recognize and to approve. The 
continued failure of the New Deal to solve the problems of unem¬ 
ployment and recovery can have only one result, and that Is the 
repudiation of the administration In November. 

Paul Block, Publisher, 


The Negro a Factor in the History of the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

. HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, ladles and gentlemen of 
the House, hardly a day passes that some person In high 
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authority, either in this House or In official capacity else¬ 
where, does not request of me information of some kind with 
reference to the achievement of the American Negro. Per¬ 
haps there is less actually known about the historical back¬ 
ground of America’s largest minority groui>—the Negro— 
than about any other minority group in this country. One 
searches our textbooks and literary records in vain for the 
real facts of Negro achievement, even in America. Little or 
no real facts concerning the Negro prior to the introduction 
of slavery in the American Colonies can be found in our 
books and periodicals used in our schools and colleges. 

About a quarter of a century ago Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
a scholar and historian of recognized ability, founded the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. The 
beginning was modest, but through the years this has become 
the outstanding organization of the world for the discovery, 
preservation, teaching, and the diffusion of important histor¬ 
ical data and facts giving the true picture of Negro life in the 
past. Among the outstanding things which this organization 
is now doing I wish to mention the following: Publishes 
magazines, researches in Negro history, directs studies in 
clubs and schools, promotes the home study of the Negro by 
mail, produces texts on the Negro for schools and colleges, 
collects and preserves the valuable documents of Negro 
history, supplies libraries with special collections of rare 
books on the Negro, educates promising and enterprising 
young men for service in historical research, and for the last 
15 years has developed Negro History Week. 

In answer to the following letter which I wrote to Dr. 
Woodson a few days ago he sets forth In his letter to me, in 
a rather definite manner, the fine work this organization is 
doing: 

HOXTSB or Bkpebbentativbs, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 3940. 


Dr. Carter Q. Woodson, 

Director, The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His^ 
tory, Inc., 1338 Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Dr. Woodson: For more than a decade I have watched 
with great Interest and pride the line work your association Is doing 
In the way of preserving records pertaining to the history and 
achievement of the Negro in America and other countries. Because 
of misstatements of facts, often designedly made reflecting on the 
Negro, grave injustice has been done the race. Your organization 
seeks to correct this, and is rendering a imlque service not only 
to the Negro but to all lovers of truth and Justice. 

For 15 years the organisation which you founded, and which you 
still direct, has, through schools, churches, and various institutions 
and organizations, celebrated Ne^ History Week. This celebration 
Is fast becoming an established institution within Itself. You will 
be interested to know that this year I have been Invited to visit 
at least a dozen States, and to speak on more than 60 occasions 
during the celebration of Negro History Week, which I understand, 
begins February 11, ending February 18. It must be a source of 
gratification to you to note the growth of this splendid institution 
which you have fouled, and to be able to see In your own day 
the taiigible expressions of appreciation of peoples of aU races and 
zmtlonalltles of the fine work you are doing. 

1 am asking you to please write me a letter, setting forth i;n 
succinct form the work which your organization seeks to do through 
Negro History Week. I am frank to tell you that I expect to use 
whatever statement you make on this subject In some of my talks 
during Negro History Week, and shall probably Insert the same in 
the Congressional Record as a matter of history for the coming 
generations. 

Permit me to congratulate you. and to say that it has been a 
genuine plcostire to me to make whatever financial contributions I 
could to your splendid work, and to help you in this unique Job 
in all other possible ways. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur W. Mitchell. 


The Association for the Study or 

Negro Life and History, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1940. 
Hon. Arthur W. Mitchell, M. C., 

United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Bm: Replying to your inquiry, I desire to say that during Negro 
History Week wg feature the work of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. The aim of the association is to collect 
the records of the Negro and treat them scientifically in order that 
the race may not become a negligible factor in the thought of the 
world. The past of the Negro race has been so obscured and belittled 
by propagandists that little is known of Its creditable record. Today, 
as a rule, we take notice of only the undesirable Negroes and Ignore 
those who are straggling to climb upward. Few persons in public 


life today think of what the Negro has thought and felt and 
attempted and accomplished. 

To direct the attention of the public to this long-neglected aspect 
of our history the Association for the Study of Negro Life and His¬ 
tory was o»anized in Chicago September 9, 1915, by Carter O. 
Woodson. This learned society publishes two magazines, researches 
in Negro history, directs studies in clubs and schools, promotes the 
home study of the Negro by mall, produces texts on the Negro for 
schools and colleges, collects and preserves the valuable documents 
of Negro history, supplies libraries with special collections of rare 
books on the Negro, and educates promising and enterprising young 
men for service in historical research. The various monographs and 
reports produced by this scientific body, as well as its two magazines, 
the Ne^ History Bulletin and the Journal of Negro History, are 
used throughout the country by schools and libraries. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History finds 
by scientific investigation that the record of the Negro is not to 
be despised. Even in Africa the Negro race achieved much for 
which It has not been given credit. There are historians and 
anthropologists who say that the Africans first discovered the use 
of iron; first domesticated the sheep, goat, and cow; and first 
stimulated Europe toward fine art. Some have found among the 
Mossl In Africa what they consider the first evidence of trial by 
Jury. It is generally conceded that when Surc^>ean8 first began to 
penetrate Africa during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they 
found the natives as far advanced in their political and social 
organization as the Europeans themselves were In the ninth and 
tenth centuries. This the Africans had accomplished with little 
or no help from Asia or Europe. Evidences of this progress were 
found In the well-organized African kingdoms and empires like 
Ghana, Manding, Mossl, Songhay, Hausa, Bornu, Congo, Dahomey. 
Ashanti, Loango, Bechuana, Monomotapa, and Uganda. 

Brought to Europe, the Negro even there demonstrated his ca¬ 
pacity in spite of handicaps. Juan Latino excelled the scholars 
of Spain In Latin; Juan de Pareja won his way as a noted artist 
there, and so did Sebastian Qcanez. Miguel Kapranlzlne became 
among the Portuguese such a theologian that they made him the 
vicar of the convent of Santa Barbara in Goa. Le Chevalier de 
Salnt-Qeorges reached the high rank of a musician and soldier in 
France; Lislet Oeoflroy dlstln^shed himself there as a scientist; 
and General Dumas, the head of the great literary family of Prance, 
won laurels as a soldier In the defense of that land. Angelo Sou- 
man stood out as a general In the service of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Abram Hannibal, the grandfather of Alexander Pushkin, became 
one of the builders of modem Russia. In Holland, J. E. J. Oaptein 
impressed scholars as a theologian and philosopher. A. W. Amo 
so moved the circle of scholars at Wittenberg that after taking his 
degree at that institution they made him a professor. 

Later, when European explorers came to America, Negroes were 
with them to play a prominent part. In the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean, Balboa carried with him 30 Negroes, including Nullo 
de Olano. In the conquest of Mexico. Cortez was accompanied by 
a Negro, who, finding in his rations of rice some grains of wheat, 
planted them as an experiment and thus made himself the pioneer 
in wheat raising In the Western Hemisphere. Negroes assisted in 
the exploration of Guatemala and the conquest of Chile, Peru, 
and Venezuela. Negroes accompanied Ayllon in 1626 in his expedi¬ 
tion from the Florida Peninsula northward and took a part in the 
estabUshment of the settlement of San Miguel, near what is now 
Jamestown, Va. Negroes accompanied Narvaez on his ill-fated ad¬ 
venture In 1526 and continued with Cabeza de Vaca, his successor, 
through what is now the southwestern part of the United States. 
There Bstevanlco, a Negro, discovered Cibola, the seven cities of 
the Zunl Indians. Matthew A. Henson, the last to appear in the 
role of explorer, was chosen by Commodore Peary to accompany him 
to the North Pole. 

The first Important contribution of the Negro to the development 
of America was toil. First as indentured servants and then after 
being debased to the status of slaves, Negroes supplied the demand 
for labor necessitated by the expansion of trade in the commercial 
revolution of the modern era. Negroes cleared the forests of our 
Southland, drained the swamps, prepared the soil for the production 
of Its staples, and dug from the earth nuggets of precious metals. 
In that section, too, appeared Negro mechanics and artisans, using 
the skill which was natural to the African even in his native land. 
These Negro workers shod horses, oast fanning Implements, made 
vehicles, constructed boats, and built railroads, which provided the 
South with a network trf transportation facilities. 

While thus at toll the Negro showed Inventive genius in produc¬ 
ing labor-saving devices. Negroes assisted Eli Whitney in his experi¬ 
ments with the cotton gin and McCormick with his reaper. James 
Forten perfected a machine for handling sails; Henry Blair patented 
two corn harvesters; Granville T. Woods stimulated Industry with 
his electrical patents; Elijah McCoy brought machinery nearer to 
perfection with his lubricating devices; Norbert RiUieux revolution¬ 
ized the manufacture of sugar with his vacuum pan; and Jan E. 
Matzeliger revolutionized the shoe industry with the lasting device 
for making shoes with machinery. 

While helping to develop the country, the Negro has done his part 
in defending it. As a soldier, the Negro has acquitted himself with 
honor In all American wars. Negroes served with the Colonial forces 
on land and sea and helped to shape the destiny of America. Brave 
men of African blood followed the British standard during the 
Seven Years War until Montcalm was vanquished by Wolfe on the 
Plains of Abraham, thereby making English institutions possible In 
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Amerlcit. Dutiiig the struggle of the Ooloules with the mother 
country, more than 3,000 other soldiers of African blood lived up to 
the record of heroism of Orlspus Attuoks on the Boston Commons; 
Peter Salem at Bunker Hill; Salem Poor at Charlestown; Pompey at 
Stony Point; Austin Dabney in Oeorgla; the 700 Negroes at Mon¬ 
mouth; and the daring re^ment In the Battle of Rhode Island. 
Negro soldiers stood out with equal valor In the War of 1812. They 
fought bravely under Perry and Macdonough on the sea. Men of 
color came to Andrew Jackson’s rescue in the Battle of New Orleans 
In 1816, and by their bravery elicited from him highest praise for 
their defense of the land of their fathers. 

In the Civil War 178,000 Negro soldiers convinced observers that 
they could not be excelled In maintaining the honor of the Nation, 
and therefore were entitled to the rights of citizens. Their fighting 
at Santiago In the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War was all but wonderful. 
The Tenth Cavalry and the Twenty-fourth Infantry distinguished 
themselves at Oarlzal as the heroes of the hour. In the World War 
Negro troops and olficers acquitted themselves with honor. 

The Negro Is a natural artist. He has the gift of producing 
things useful and pleasing to the eye. He has, therefore, been 
accredited with achievement In both the Industrial and fine arts. 
Numerous implements, utensils, weapons, musical instruments, 
and personal adornments made by the natives of Africa show expert 
workmanahlp and exceptional skill. In the fine arts the African 
has left such striking evidences of his aesthetic development In the 
Sherbro figures, the Megaliths of Gambia, the bronze sculptures 
of Benin, and the ornate productions of the Congo. In the tombs 
of their kings, on the ornamented vessels, and on stones of the 
highlands have been left other striking evidences of this art. The 
Bolutrlc rock painting on the cliffs of South Africa shows an ideal 
of beauty as expressed by a most fertile imagination. In America, 
Edward M. Bannister was painting with success before the Civil 
War; at the same time Edmonla Lewis was working toward renown 
as a sculptor; and since their day Henry O. Tanner has made a 
place for himself among the most distinguished of all American 
painters. With the promising efforts of William Edward Scott, 
William A. Harper, A. A. Motley, J. L. Wells, Lois M. Jones, J. L. 
Porter, and Aaron Douglass in painting, and with the advance of 
Meta Vaux Warrick Fuller, May Howard Jackson, and Augusta 
Savage In sculpture, we are assured that the American Negro is 
standing on the threshold of great things In fine arts. 

This same productive Imagination is evident In the striking poetry 
produced by Negroes even when In primitive condition In their 
native land. In the folklore, the charming tales handed down from 
sire to son, In Africa Is found evidence of this same art in tender 
and gracious touches. Art is found also In the very telling of these 
stories with a wealth of descriptive detail In a sort of recitative 
chanting and crooning very much like a song. Taken abroad and 
taught the means of expression In modern languages the African 
exhibited this poetical power In a manner which Americans and 
Europeans can better understand In reading the productions of 
James Weldon Johnson and Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

In dramatic art the Negro has also given a good account of 
himself, The Negro is naturally an actor. Inasmuch as he has 
never permitted his mind wholly to dominate his body, he finds 
expression much easier than In the case of other people. What 
other theatrical persons have to spend years in acquiring the Negro 
exhibits spontaneously. In the story telling and the folk drama 
of Africa the actors are most original In the Imitation of things In 
their respective environments. There Is that frequent Inrltation of 
the voice of the thing Impersonated, admirable use of gestures, 
which sometimes show as many as three simultaneous motions of 
the body. Of the many persons who have undertaken to imitate 
the Negro on the stage none has as yet been able to manifest that 
art to take the place of the Negro In the histrionic sphere, although 
racial antagonism has often supplanted the Negro elsewhere, Ira 
Aldridge, Richard B. Harrison, and Paul Robeson are cases in 
evidence. 

Of the value of Negro music, the testimony Is almost universal. 
Even in hls untutored condition, the slave sang his “canticles of 
love and woe/’ chanted wildly in that darkness which only a few 
rays of light brightened. This was a significant contribution, an 
art still lacking appreciation taut getting a hearing now and then 
from persons who have sufficient penetration to enter the soul of 
an oppressed people. Clothed In their primitive dignity, these 
epirituals are now being understood as artists are beginning to 
focus their attention on this Important background of the Negro. 
Marlon Anderson, Roland Hayes, and Caterlna Yarborough have 
demonstrated what the Negro can do in this art. 

Attention to this spiritual side of the Negro has been productive 
of a keener appreciation of the art of the Negro. It has tended 
also to invite attention to the unexplored background of the race, 
to discover whether or not there may be other contributions of 
the Negro to civilization. The result has been first to force scien¬ 
tists to revise their estimate as-to the Negro, who has long been 
regarded as an inferior. A few years ago investigators accordingly 
began to say that although the Negro did not reach a high stage 
of development in other respects, he did excel In art. Further 
investigation has convinced these same thinkers that they should 
revise this opinion again so as to say that the Negro not only 
reached a high level of culture In art but that he made valuable 
contributions in other spheres. This last effort has required a 
sweeping revision of the former estimate of the Negro to the extent 
of considering him as being equal to others belonging to the family 
of mankind. 


m 

Since the days of emanctoation the Negro has nieasured W ^ 
the highest expectations. Toward this end the race was gmtly 
stimulated by that matchless orator and sane statesman, Frederick 
Douglass. During the reconstruction the Negro gave a good ac¬ 
count of himself as a citizen and as a statesman. The majority of 
the Negro leaders of that day advocated high ideals. The pmlci- 
patlon of the Negro In the affairs of the Government was denounced 
and opposed from the very beginning; but despite the mire of cor¬ 
ruption Into which the Negroes were drawn by the white men who 
profited thereby at the expense of the freedmen, the race decisively 
demonstrated its capacity for citizenship and its right to all of the 
honors within the gift of the Nation. The Negro has never im¬ 
posed upon the Government such collossal evils as the “credit 
moblller,” the “whisky ring,” the Tweed ring,” and the “star-route 
frauds.” 

The achievements of the Negro In freedom have been all but 
wonderful. Under the leadership of one of the greatest educators 
of all time, Booker T. Washin^on, American Negroes have met 
the most rigid test of civilization in first acquiring material 
things and thus permanently attaching themselves to the com¬ 
munities In which they live. In proportion to their population 
Negroes constitute a larger percentage of those gainfully em¬ 
ployed than any other element of the country. Negroes now 
own B million farms. 31 percent of those employed have gone 
into industry; and in spite of their low wages, lack of credit, 
and handicaps have built homes, churches, and schools worth more 
than $2,000,000,000. In the effort to facilitate labor and to In¬ 
crease the comforts of life this race has given the world that 
universally known agricultural chemist. George Washington Carver. 

In teaching the history of the Negro, however, we do not mean 
to dim the luster of any star In our firmament. We should not 
learn less of George Washington, “First in war, first in peace, and 
first In the hearts of hls countrymen”; but we should learn some¬ 
thing also of the 3.000 Negro soldiers of the American Revolution 
who helped to make this Father of hls Country possible. We 
should not fall to appreciate the unusual contribution of Thomas 
Jefferson to freedom and democracy; but we should invite atten¬ 
tion also to one of hls outstanding contemporaries, Benjamin 
Bannaker, the mathematician, astronomer, and advocate of a 
world peace. We should In no way detract from the fame of 
Perry on Lake Erie or Jackson at New Orleans in the second strug¬ 
gle with England; but we should remember the black men who 
assisted in winning these victories on land and sea. We should 
not cease to pay tribute to Abraham Lincoln as the savior of 
the country; but we should ascribe praise also to the 178,000 
Negroes who had to be mustered Into the service of the Union 
before it could be preserved, and who by their heroism demon¬ 
strated that they were entitled to freedom and citizenship. We 
should in no way whatever withhold assistance from the effort 
to make the world safe for democracy, but we should teach our 
citizenry history rather than propaganda and thus, make this 
country safe for all elements of the population at home. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. G. Woodson, Director, 

If we are to have genuine democracy in our country, our 
largest minority group must come in for its proper con¬ 
sideration, recognition, and credit, as well as for its responsi¬ 
bilities and contributions in the form of work, taxes, war 
burdens and risks. I observe with much interest and satis¬ 
faction that as we draw away from the bitter days follow¬ 
ing the close of the War and reconstruction in the South, 
the growing tendency among the people of the dominant 
race to be more tolerant and considerate toward this mi¬ 
nority group. In many parts of the country Negro History 
Week is being celebrated not only by the colored school but 
by thousands of white schools, whose pupils are realizing more 
and more the necessity of a knowledge of all of our people. 

There is no more striking evidence of this growth of 
racial Interest on the part of the white citizens of this coun¬ 
try than the rapidly changing attitude of the white press. 
The great metropolitan daily newspapers and hundreds of 
magazines published throughout the Nation have joined 
with Dr. Woodson and others in their effort to give the world 
the proper information with reference to the Negro. There 
was a time when the Negro had to commit some sort of 
heinous crime In order to have his name appear on the 
front page of a newspaper and in the editorial columns. 
Thank Qod, this is no longer true. It is no unusual thing 
now to And the Negro favorably mentioned in the headlines 
of our newspapers, and to find scores of magazines carrying 
creditable accounts of Negro endeavor and achievement. In 
this, democracy is taking a firm root and is growing as the 
time passes. This Is our hope. It is the hope of the Nation, 
because it is true now as always that righteousness exalteth 
a nation; Injustice is a reproach upon any people. 
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Trade Ai:reeineiits and the Woolen Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Fehrvary 7, 1940 


LETTER PROM THE SECRETARY OP STATE 


MP. ROBERTSON. Mr. Spealcer, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record^ 1 Include the following letter 
received by me from the Secretary of State: 

January 16. 1940. 

The Honorable A. Wuxis Robbrtsok. 

House of Representatives. 

Mt Dear Mr, Robzrtson: I refer again to your letter of Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1939, forwarding a letter and accompanying pamphlet which 
you received from MT. F. Eugene Aclserman, of New York. N. Y.. 
relative to the woolen industry. I appreciate the opportunity to 
present some facts which show that the apprehensions with regard 
to the effect of the trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
upon the American wool-tjextlle Industry are wholly unfounded. 

Mr. Ackerman’s letter and pamphlet give the impression that 
the American wool-textile industry Is In a serious condition, and 
that this Is the result of concessions made to the United King¬ 
dom In the trade agreement which became effective on January 
1. 1939. The facts would seem to bear out neither of these con¬ 
tentions. The wooKtextUe Industry has been extremely active 
since the first of last year, and conditions In the Industry through¬ 
out 1939, while the trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
has been in effect, have been vastly improved over conditions 
in 1938. 

The developments In the wool-textile Industry since the trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom has become operative pro¬ 
vide one more significant iUustratlon of the fact that carefiUly 
devised tariff reductions can be made which stimulate Interna¬ 
tional trade without causing harm to the domestic industry. I 
am sure you will be interested in a few figures relative to the 
outstandl^ Improvement in conditions in the wool-textile In¬ 
dustry during the past year. The following index figures (rela¬ 
tive to the woolen and worsted industries), which appear In the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, speak for themselves: 


Indexes 



19SS 

(average) 

1939 (Jan- 
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October 
average) 
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(percent) 

Machinery aotivltv-___ 

09.1 
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Factory fimploymont, _ _ 
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84.4 
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i 
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While It is true the wool-textUe Imports have increased, it is 
also true, as the foregoing factual data make clear, that conditions 
in the domestic industry have improved very substantially. 

Inmorts of wool textiles during 1939 were equivalent to only a 
small percentage of the domestic production—^not more than 4 
percent cux^ardlng to reliable estimates. The statement In the 
pamphlet which you forwarded, that there would have been more 
employinent in the United States If wool-textile imports had not 
been permitted, Is based upon an oversimplification of the prob¬ 
lem. It assumes that the domestic market, for wool manufactures 
and for everything else, Is a purely static market, and that all that 
counts is having 100 percent of it. But that to a false oonoeption. 
If all Imports were prohibited, foreign countries, obviously^ would 
not be able to Import from us and the millions of dollars paid 
annually In wages to the many thousands of workers producing 
commodities exported from the United States could not be paid 
and the workers could not be so employed. 

Furthermore, the Increase in our export trade that results from 
the Improved treatment our goods receive In foreign countries as 
the Tesult of trade agreements Increases employment here and con- 
eequently ehtargas the domestic demand for American products 
such as domestic wool textiles^ If we shut out imports, we shut 
off exports too, and the domestic market then becomes a poor 
market. 

The point Is driven home by Inquiring whether it is better for 
our wool manufacturers to have 100 percent of a poor home mar¬ 
ket or 96 percent of a good one. How was the domestic industry 
faring in 1982, Wtien Hawley-Bmoot embargoes were giving it 
praotloaliy every sluwd of the home market, but of a ruined home 
market? Was not the income of the Induatry praotiocOiy at rock 
bottom? Was not employment In the Industry at a low ebb? 

In ooxmectlon with statistics relative to Imports of such raw 
materials as wool noils, waste, and rags. It to apparent that 


creases m these Imports merely provide further evidence of 
improved conditions in the wool-textile industry durl^ 2939. Jha- 
poHs of raw materials were naturally reetrioted In im. a period 
cff stafi^anoy in the industry. The increased Imports of noils, ragt. 
and waste in 1939 reflected the expansion In demand for raw 
materials caused by the acceleration in manufacturing activity. 
Incidentally, it to noted that exports of wool rags from the United 
States during the first 10 months of 1980 in fact exceeded impcnts 
by more than 800,000 pounds, 

Mr. Ackerman’s letter to you Implies that domestic wool growers 
would have a larger domestic market If it were not for Imports of 
manufactures of wool, in reality, the United States Is not able to 
produce economically sufficient apparel wool to meet the demands 
of the American manufacturing industry In times of normal ac¬ 
tivity. The domestic production of raw apparel wool annually 
totals about 435,000,000 pounds (on a measy shorn basis), while 
the consiunption of wool in the United States has exceeded this 
figure in every year during the last 10 years, with the exception of 
1934 and 1938. For example, consumption of raw wool in the 
United States totaled 579 A million pounds In 1987. 666.4 in 1936, 
and 746.4 in 1935. As regards carpet wool there is practically no 
production in the United States, and consequently It is necessary 
to Import this type of wool to supply the raw material for our 
factories. 

There is enclosed, for your further Information, a copy of a letter 
I sent to the president of the Continental Mills on May 15, 1939, 
on the subject of the effect of the trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom on the wool-textile Industry. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cordell Hull. 


The American Aviation Industry of Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DOW W. HARTER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY COL. JOHN H. JOUETT 


Mr. HARTER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, 1 include the following ad¬ 
dress upon the American Aviation Industry of Today by Col, 
John H. Jouett, president of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc., delivered January 27, 1940, over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System: 

Much Is being said and written about the aircraft Industry of the 
United States. The romance of fiying is still fresh in our minds 
and forever fasclncktlng. We are interested in fiying over our 
country and the seven seas In great transport planes. We have 
the keenest interest in watching the tens of thousands of young 
Americans learning to fly. In reoent months the deadly destruc¬ 
tive powers of an army in the air have oonaumed hours of radio 
time and countless pages of our newspapers. We Americans, looking 
at the war from across the broad Atlantic, have realized that a 
nation must have a strong air force to protect itself against an 
enemy. Thus we have before us the contrast between peaceful 
flying in our own country and the horrors of air raids abroad. 
That is why we In the aviation industry are besieged with in¬ 
quiries from the public concerning the business of building air¬ 
planes in the United States. 

For many years our Induatry has held an important place in 
the Industrial and economic life of our Nation. Thirty years ago 
it was passing through a period of Infancy marked by malnutrition 
because few people wanted anything to do with It. The World 
War gave the child a period of enforced growth. Here in the 
United States we started out with two or three airplane plants and 
a few hundred persons building airplanes. The Industry expanded 
80 rapidly that It soon was hiring 150,000 persons. At the time of 
the armistice we were turning out airplanes at the rate of thousands 
of planes a year. That was a production In excess of any possible 
need in a post-war era. and the result was disastrous deflation. 

The industry oontinued to grow mentally, however. Courageous 
men oontinued to Invest money in the devfdopment of the airplane, 
and it was improved from year to year, but the Industry remained 
physically small. There was little or no commercial flying for 
many years. The military needs of our country were met by a 
small industry, and the tendrils of an export trade were nourished 
into strong and far-zeaching btanchss. Throughout that period 
the troubles of the deflation days following the last war remained 
indelibly imprinted In the minds of those manufacturers who had 
faith enough in the future to carry on. 

The building of new plants and the gradual expansion of exlstizig 
factories were planned by* wise and cautious management who 
\mderstood our peacetime requirements for airplanes and who 
wanted to meet any increased jproductlon needs caused by an 
emergency. 
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That emergency has now reached us, and It finds the industry In 
the extremely healthy condition ot being able to meet all domestic 
needs at our coxintry, both military and commercial, all our normal 
export trade, and the sudden military demands from some of the 
countries in Europe now engaged In war. 

Meeting the sudden procurement programs of those nations pre¬ 
paring for war In 1938 and the needs of those actusilly engaged 
in war In 1939 forced our aircraft Industry to expand Its facilities 
to an appreciable extent. I must repeat, however, that the expan¬ 
sion which already has taken place, as well as that which may 
be added later, must be gaged by poignant memory of the post¬ 
war deflation of 1919. As the burnt child fears the fire, so does 
the aircraft Industry fear overexpansion. Mistakes of the World 
War period will not be repeated. 

We now have a very large airplane manufacturing Industry with 
plants throughout all the great Industrial areas. We have 45 air¬ 
plane plants and 13 engine factories, scores of companies making 
Instruments and accessories, and others in 60 or more allied Indus¬ 
tries working on aviation equipment. 

The Industry has grown up. It has developed into an efficiently 
planned and well-managed business. 

Our companies at present have a backlog of orders amounting 
to about $626,000,000. That compares to $126,000,000 a year ago. 
That Is a gain of half a billion dollars In 12 months—In orders. 
Two months ago the manufacturers were turning out about 
$18,000,000 worth of flying equipment every 80 days. It rose to 
$20,000,000 last month, and now Is $26,000,000. During the next 
4 months it will double. That ability to Increase production at 
such a rapid rate is the result of the private enterprise which 
has put manpower, machines, and raw materials Into motion for 
the mass production which can rise to any emergency. 

Our industry has been ready for the urgent demands placed 
upon it thus far; and It Is prepared for the future. 

This month American manufacturers have a production ca¬ 
pacity of 16,000 planes and 18,000 engines a year. Before the end 
of 1940, without adding any plant expansion other than that 
already under way, they will be able to turn out planes at the 
rate of 23,000 a year and aircraft engines at a rate of 36,000 a year. 
Of that potential number of engines, 26,000 would be of 1,000 
horsepower or more. Whether such numbers of planes and engines 
are manufactured In any given period depends, of course, on 
whether anybody wants them. 

We do not know what our own United States air forces will need 
In the future. They must come first. At present our manufac¬ 
turers are making deliveries to our Army and Navy air services, 
either on time, as required in the orders, or well ahead of delivery 
schedule. We stand prepared to serve our national defense first. 

After that we intend to take care of our commercial business. 
The American public has invested millions upon millions of dollars 
in the development of our plants and our ability to turn out 
superior planes that are the envy of others the world over. The 
people have invested other millions in the flying activities that 
make us potentially the greatest air power on earth. It is up to 
the manufacturer of aircraft to continue to develop and supply 
our own public with the best machines that our traditional inven¬ 
tive genius, backed by adequate private capital, can produce. 

After our own needs come our export markets. For 20 years this 
industry has struggled to develop that export trade—under all kinds 
of handicaps end foreign competition. That trade beyond our 
shores has been built up year by year and nation by nation until 
today it covers 91 countries, dominions, and colonies out of a 
possible market of less than 100. 

If p’.ans for additional equipment among air lines, both in the 
United States and in more than 20 other countries, are carried 
out, our manufacturers should have a backlog of approximately 
$40,000,000 in transport equipment alone within the next few 
months. Meanwhile, we have made very real progress in private 
flying. Our new models are Improved In design and performance. 
The number of new planes produced for the private owner in 1940 
was approximately 3,700, slightly more than 100 percent above 1938. 
Improved economic conditions and the pilot-training program of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, which is now being carried on In 
over 400 colleges throughout the United States to train 10,000 pilots 
every year, have contributed to a greater demand for private planes 
of all types. They range from the light plane to the e-passenger 
executive models. We have also noted Increased Interest In this 
kind of equipment among the countries of Latin America, where 
we expect to develop large markets for private-owner planes. The 
life of the export trade of the United States, In the aeronautical 
field no less than any other, depends upon its peaceful and orderly 
continuation and expansion. No one knows this better than the 
manufacturers of airplanes, engines, propellers, and accessories. 

The war in Europe will end, and when it does the feverish post¬ 
war activity for the domination of export markets will occur, as 
history shows It has always occurred In the past. We must let no 
impulsive action or policy at this time Jeopardize the future of our 
export trade. Now. what does this Increased activity In aircraft 
production mean to the average American? What does it mean to 
those who wish to work In aviation? 

A year ago we employed 30,000 men In oiur manufacturing plants. 
Today that number has doubled. It Is now 60,000. That 100- 
percent Increase In employtnent was created by large orders for both 
military and commercial planes. It also has caused a rapid upswing 
In employment throughout the 60 or more allied Industries which 
contribute to the finished flying machine. 

Quantity orders for planes of the same model have brought about 
» modification of the Industry’s labor requirements and have per¬ 


mitted adoption of straight-line production methods. This simpU- 
ficatlon of manufaotihring technique has reduced the ratio between 
skiUed and unskilled labor formerly required when the demand lor 
aircraft limited production to comparatively few machines of the 
same model at one time. 

Today the manufacturers find that they can use a much larger 
percentage of unskilled and semiskilled labor, which results in a 
great saving In time required for training personnel. For that 
reason we do not see any serious shortage in the future, although 
1940 will be the greatest productive period in the history of the 
industry. 

What will It be tomorrow? Prom what I know about the rapid 
growth of the industry, I should say that more places will be made 
for young Americans in our industry every year from now on. 

Meanwhile our manufacturers are increasing their research and 
engineering development facilities wherever possible. Some are 
building their own wind tunnels and other laboratory equipment. 
Whole sections of their engineering departments are developing new 
planes, engines, propellers, and other accessories to make flying 
even faster, more reliable, and more economical. New manufactur¬ 
ing equipment Is also contributing to American progress in produc¬ 
ing better planes. As an average over many years, the manufac¬ 
turers have devoted to development work approximately 10 percent 
of their total sales. 

Reports received by the Aeronautical Chamber In recent weeks 
show that the industry is continuing to make improvements more 
rapidly than ever before, because with Increased business It can 
afford greater expenditures for research and engineering. 

In recent news items there has been some mention of the 
possibility that output of airplane engines will become a ^‘bottle 
neck” In airplane production. I must ask by what yardstick the 
so-called bottle neck Is measured. The principal constructors of 
engines are expanding their plants. Almost xinllmlted sources of 
subcontracting are available. We have the utmost confidence that 
the needs of our national defense, even under emergency require¬ 
ments, can be met by the aircraft industry as It Is now constituted. 
Any productive expansion far above national requirements must be 
gravely considered from the point of view of future economic health. 

The entire Industrial growth of the United States and Its world 
leadership in mechanical quality and production methods have been 
the outcome of individual Initiative and effort, coupled with dogged 
perseverence and ingenuity. A generous system of patent protec¬ 
tion and an absence of governmental restriction have been the 
vehicles which have carried all American Industry forward to its 
present recognized leadership. Aircraft manufacttiring is no excep¬ 
tion. It has been developed on the same American principles as 
our other leading Industries. Its pathway is now beset with tempta¬ 
tions which involve untimely expansion advocated by the unwise 
counsel of hysteria. These temptations are well recognized by those 
aeronautical leaders who, through years of bitter experience, have 
guided the growth of American aviation to Its present state of well- 
balanced productivity. Such a development and its continuation 
can only occur in a nation such as ours, where Industrial accom¬ 
plishment is unhampered by the restrictions Imposed on business 
by governments less democratic and less farseelng than that In the 
United States. 

The 1940 Census 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OP COMMERCE 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the following letter sent by 
Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins to Senator Charles 
W, Tobey; 

Department of Commerce, 
Washington, Fehrnary 3, 1940, 

Hon. Charles W. Tobey, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Tobey: This Is In reply to your letter of Jan¬ 
uary 31, In which you characterize certain questions to be asked 
in the approaching census as departures from precedent and In¬ 
vasion of the privacy of the Individual. 

Surely you know that the census is 160 years old this year—one 
of the oldest activities of the Federal Government; that It waa 
provided for In the United States Constitution; and that It has 
been taken every 10 years since 1790. Surely you know that, al¬ 
most throughout this Nation’s entire life, the census has provided 
the basic facts for democratic guidance not only of Individuals and 
public officials at all levels, but also of agriculture and Industry. 
The census has survived and grown stronger, through eOl sorts of 
p^tlcal administrations, because it Is so designed, and has been 
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•0 conducted, ae to command the oontlnulxig respect and con¬ 
fidence of a free people. Any atnoere public official abcmld regret 
seeing this long and splendid record damaged for purely partisan 
political reasons, and that Is why I am replying to you at such 
length. 

Your entire dlscussltm of the census is based upon misconception 
of It. First, you write as if census questions concerning home 
mortgages were new this year. The truth Is that 50 years ago. in 
1890. such questions were first Included In the census dtirlng the 
Republican admimstration of President Benjamin Harrison, and 
that these questions were speolficaUy ordered by Congress. I quote 
the exact lanfruase of the law.* 

‘*That it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Census, in 
addition to the duties now required of him by law. to ascertain 
the number of persons who live on and cultivate their own farms, 
and who live m their own homes, and the number who hire their 
farms and homes, and the number of farms and homes which are 
tinder mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the value of 
the property mortgaged. He shall also ascertain whether such 
farms and homes have been mortgaged for the whole or part of the 
purchase money for the same, or for other purposes, and the rates 
of Interest paid upon mortgage loans.'* 

Questions conoemlng this same subject—^value of nonfarm homes, 
mortgage debt, and rate of interest—again were included in the 
census of 1920. 

Indeed, this whole furore about personal questions In 1940 is 
absurd. I can well imagine how much more vivid your complaint 
woiild be if it were proposed that, in 1940, each person be asked 
to state the value of all the real estate he owns and the value of 
all other property he owns. We are not asking these questions. 
But the first of them was asked by the Whigs in the census of 
1850 under President Zachary Taylor. Both of them were asked 
in 1860 and 1870 under Democratic President Buchanan and 
Republican President Grant. 

As for asking people who rent their homes the amotmt of rent 
they pay. that question was first placed in the census list In 1030 
under President Hoover. 

Second, you express alarm over the fact that the answering of 
census questions la compulsory. The truth la that the laws have 
contained penalties for refusal to answer these questions ever 
since the first census In 1790, and that nobody has complained 
seriously and almost nobody has been penalized, because the 
American people, on the whole, recognize the basic value of 
this work. 

Third, you create an impression that the 1940 census is some¬ 
thing new and strange which shatters precedents and somehow 
carries a threat of dictatorship. The truth is that the law under 
which the 1940 census will be taken, with the single exception 
of the housing schedule, Is the Fifteenth Census Act, sponsored 
and recommended to Congress by Herbert Hoover while he was 
Secretary of Commerce, and enacted while he was President. 
Except for the supplementary census of housing, no new decen¬ 
nial census leglsla&on has been enacted since Mr. Hoover left the 
White House. 

On this point let me quote Representative B. Hart Penn, chair¬ 
man of the House Census Committee, as he opened the hearings 
on the Fifteenth Census Act on January 11, 1928: 

"Before I came to Washington I communicated with the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce and the Census Bureau ♦ • * and this bill 
was referred to me by Mr. Hoover * * • It Is what I may 
characterize as the bill which the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of the Census consider advisable to be adopted for 
the taking of the Fifteenth Decennial Census." 

Fourth, the method of selecting enumerators which is In force 
today Is such an old and traditional method, having been con¬ 
curred in by both political parties far longer than the memory 
of any living man, that It needs no comment from me. 

I make these political references with the utmost reluctance, 
and only because your letter forces me to do so. The census, an 
established and valued American institution, shotUd not be made 
the butt of partisan, political sniping. Its questions are not its 
own. They are the questions to which large and responsible 
groups of American citizens are demanding the answers. 

Now where do the questions come from? The Census Bureau 
calls together, in conference after conference, representatives of 
business and industry and labor and aU other large groups pri¬ 
marily interested. They sift down a multitude of questions, always 
seeking to reduce the number to a few of the most basic, most 
broadly significant inquiries. Literally thousands of questions have 
been rejected during the past year—^many of them useful ques- 
tions-HBo as not to burden the public. 

Then these questions are further sifted by the Central Statistical 
Board of the Bureau of the Budget, and finally by the Census 
Advisory Committee, a group of widely known experts from outside 
Government circles. This committee includes Dr. Robert E. Chad- 
dock. of Columbia University; Dr. J. Frederick Dewhurst, of the 
Twentieth CSntury Fund; Paul T. Cherlngton, market analyst; 
Dr. William F. Ogimm, of the University of Chicago; Dr. Willard 
L. Thorp, of I>un and Bradstreet and economic adviser to the 
Secretary of Commerce; and BCuxray B. Benedict, of the 

University of California. 

Thus these questions reprseent, as far as the Census Bureau can 
ascertain by vast labor and pains, the wishes of the American people. 
In fact, the questions on uie population schedule were tried out 
with nearly 200,000 persons in the Indiana test census. There the 
fusitions on earnings were answered with very little heidtan^. 


What hesitancy was displayed came chiefly from the higber<^lnoome 
groups whose objections vanished when they learned that all they 
needed to state was “over $5,000." If, however, there should be 
objectors among those of lower incomes, it must be said that the 
law prescribes severe penalties—$1,000 fine or 2 years In prison, or 
both—^for any census taker who reveals any of this personal infor¬ 
mation, Throughout the long history of the Bureau there have 
been very few cases of it. 

Yoiir views on the housing census apparently have been formed 
without knowledge of the facts, and are out of step with the wishes 
of the American people. Literally thousands of large business and 
industrial Interests and associations, along with groups of many 
other types, want the picture of American housing. The builders 
cannot take the risk of large operations without knowing the facts. 
This is a situation which has been known for years to any person 
who cared to read about current affairs. The files of the Census 
Bureau are full of requests for this information. 

Your fears about the invasion of people's privacy, and about the 
widespread misuse of this confidential information by the census 
takers, will hold up only so long as you labor under the delusion 
that this activity is something new. This, of course, Is completely 
false. 


There is almost unlimited experience to prove that the American 
people are willing to cooperate in providing the facts sought by 
the census, and to prove further that census enumerators, with 
very rare exceptions, respect the confidence entrtisted to them. The 
census is not essentially different from decade to decade. A few new 
questions are added each time, out of the experience of the Imme¬ 
diate past; but the same general method applied to your parents 
and your grandparents now applies to you. Yet can you recall 
any important outcry concerning misiise of census information In 
your entire lifetime? 

The whole theory of democracy Is based upon confidence In the 
individual and In his willingness to cooperate, in proper fields, for 
the common good. I have faith both in the people who will ask 
these questions and those who will answer them. 

The one thing which might do serious violence to the 1940 census, 
and thus to the national welfare, would be the wide circulation of 
false charges that it Is something new and fearsome. 

I assure you that It represents no departure from precedent, 
either in the law under which It operates or the mechanics by 
which it is carried out. The 1940 census, as in the past, finds us 
taking our regular Inventory of democracy in action. 

Sincerely, 

. HAxrt L. Hopkins, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


Public Opinion Strongly in Favor of the Hull 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, ttie Gkillup poll which aiH 
peared In the Washington Post of February 4 shows that a 
great majority of the informed public opinion supports Sec¬ 
retary Hull's trade-agreements program. This poll com¬ 
mented as follows: 

Among those who have definite views on the question, even a 
majority of Republicans are In favor of the treaties. 

Now, I am well aware that this does not represent the 
attitude of our friends on the other side of the aisle. I have 
a sort of long-shot hope, however, that a number of them 
will be converted during the next few weeks. 

As indicated, the Oallup survey found no substantial diff¬ 
erences in the attitude of Republicans and Democrats on 
the question; 71 percent of those answering the poll were 
favorable to this program. 

During the recent hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, a number of prominent Republicans appeared 
in favor of extending the Trade Agreements Act. The lead¬ 
ing R^ublican editors and newspapers favor extension. 

Incidentally, on the same page of the Post with the 
Gallup poll survey I was attracted by the following state¬ 
ment under the heading, “Hull's fan mail begins to pour in." 
After commenting on the popularity of the Secretary, we find 
this statement; 

And, strange to say, the percentage of his mall protesting 
against the trade agreements has dropped sharply—down to about 
cme letter in a hundred. 
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The above-indicated poll is somewhat in line with news¬ 
paper opinion as recently published by James S. Twohey 
Associates, Inc. According to their analysis, 82 percent of the 
newspaper opinion was favorable to the Hull program, 9 per¬ 
cent was unfavorable, and 9 percent noncommittal or mixed. 

Such conservative Republican papers as the Boston 
Evening Transcript have come out strongly for the trade- 
agreements program In the following language: 

We strongly favor many basic precepts of thQ Republican Party; 
we are firmly convinced that it wlU be ill advised if it goes be¬ 
fore the American people in the coming election with the propo¬ 
sition that tariff control should be restored to Congress where it 
would be subjected to the logrolling and alliances of special 
Interest sectional pressure. 

Under congressional control there wiU be no guaranty that 
Congressmen, intent on serving powerful pressure groups, would 
not propel this Nation toward such excessive and calamitous pro¬ 
tectionism as the Hawley-Smoot law. Ttils law contributed its 
share to the building of high trade barriers which became one 
of the causes of the present war. 

Mr. Speaker, the enlightened public opinion of America 
today knows that undue restriction, obstruction, and pre¬ 
vention of national and international trade through exces¬ 
sive high tariffs and other schemes, instigated by selfish and 
monopolistic seeking groups, cause universal suffering, fric¬ 
tion, unemplojmient, discontent, and thereby create the real 
basis for most of our wars. 

The Hull trade program on the contrary generates a 
spirit of International friendliness, peaceful relations with 
all nations, greater general exchange of products, a better, 
more general, and higher standard of living everywhere, 
and is a great enemy of war. 


Obligations of Soviet Russia to the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON* KEY PITTMAN 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 8 {legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7), IHO 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OP STATE 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President. I ask leave to publish in 
the Record a communication to the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee from the Secretary of State, responding to the request 
of the committee for comments upon Senate Resolution No. 
219, submitted by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vanden- 
berg], in which the President was requested to report to the 
Senate whether the Government of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics had fulfilled the obligations contained in the 
agreements entered into between that Government and this 
Government on November 16, 1933. 

There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Department op State, 
Washington, January 30, 1940, 

The Honorable Key Pittman, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

United States Senate. 

Mt Dear Senator Pittman : I have received your letter of January 
19, 1940, inviting such comment as I may feel disposed to make 
on Senate Resolution No. 219 of January 18, 1940, in which the 
President was requested to report to the Senate, if not Incompatible 
with the public interest, whether the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics had fulfilled the obligations contained 
in the agreements entered into between that Government and this 
Government on November 16, 1933. 

Although the agreements of November 16, 1988, between the two 
Governments were concluded slmultaneotuly with the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations between them, the maintenance of 
diplomatic relations has not been made ‘‘wholly contingent,*' as the 
wording of the resolution would appear to indicate, on the ful¬ 
fillment by the Soviet Government of the ■ obligations set forth in 
these agreements. Whenever this Government has cause to believe 
that another government has failed to live up to agreements with it, 
It is accustomed to make use of the very channels which exist by 
virtue of diplomatic relations, in order to bring this failure to 


the attention of the other government, to endeavor to effect an 
adjustment of resultant divergencies of views, and to attempt to 
prevent similar differences from taking place in the future. 

During the years which have elapsed since the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, this Government on several 
occasions has had ground to believe that the Soviet Gkjvernment 
was not fully living up to the obligations undertaken at the time 
of the establishment of such relations. On such occasions this 
Government has made appropriate representations to the Soviet 
Government. In certain Instances these representations have 
3 delded constructive results; in others, they have disclosed diver¬ 
gencies in the Interpretation of the agreements in question. 

It was the opinion of this Government in August 1986 that the 
Soviet Government had violated its obligations not to Interfere In 
the Internal affairs of the United States when It permitted the 
Seventh All-World Congress of the Communist International to 
convene In Moscow. 

Accordingly, on August 26, 1935, the American Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union addressed a note of protest to the Acting People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. A copy of this note is attached 
hereto as enclosure 1. 


On August 27, 1935, the Acting People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs presented a note in reply to the Ambassador in which It 
was denied that the Soviet Government had taken upon itself 
obligations of any kind with regard to the Communist International. 
A translation of this note Is attached hereto as enclosure 2. 

The Department of State on August 31, 1935, Issued a statement 
In which It maintained that the language of the agreement between 
the two Governments “Irrefutably covers activities of the Com¬ 
munist International.’’ A copy of this statement is attached hereto 
as enclosure 3. There has been no further exchange of views or 
communications on this subject between the two Governments. 

In connection with the work of the American Embassy in Moscow 
regarding the protection of American citizens and interests in the 
Soviet Union, a number of cases have come to the attention of this 
Government Involving the arrest or detention of American citizens 
by the Soviet authorities. In the opinion of this Government, the 
Soviet Government in the handling of some of these coses was not 
living up strictly to Its undertakings relative to the rights of citizens 
of the United States to legal protection. Following representations 
made by this Government the American citizens under arrest were 
eventually released, and at the present time, so far as this Govern¬ 
ment Is aware, no American citizens are under detention In the 
Soviet Union, except a number whom the Soviet Government con¬ 
siders to be citizens of the Soviet Union rather than of the United 
States. 

This Government has not had occasion to make representations 
to the Soviet Government for violations of any of the other obliga¬ 
tions assumed by the Soviet Government In the agreements of 
November 16, 1933. 

In addition to concluding certain agreements at the time of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, the American and Soviet Gov¬ 
ernments exchanged views with regard to methods of settling all 
questions of Indebtedness and claims outstanding between them. 
This exchange permitted the hope for a speedy and satisfactory 
solution of these questions. Subsequent negotiations, however, 
terminated unsuccessfully. On January 81. 1935, the Department of 
State Issued to the press a statement, a copy of which is attached 
hereto as enclosure 4, pointing out that “there seems to be scarcely 
any reason to doubt that the negotiations which seemed so promis¬ 
ing at the start must now be regarded as having come to an end.’’ 

There Is attached hereto for your convenience as enclosure 5 a 
publication of the Department of State which sets forth the various 
agreements entered into between the Governments of the United 
States and of the Soviet Union on November 16, 1933. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cordell Hull. 


f Enclosures: 

fl. Note, dated August 25, 1936, addressed by the American Am¬ 
bassador at Moscow to the Acting People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the Soviet Union. 

[2. Translation of a note, dated August 27, 1935, addressed by the 
Acting People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union 
to the American Ambassador at Moscow. 

[3. Statement issued by the Department of State on August 31, 
1935. 


[4. Statement Issued by the Department of State on January 31, 
1935. 


15. A publication of the Department of State entitled “Establish¬ 
ment of Diplomatic Relations With the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.’*] 

[Enclosure 1] 


[For the press] 


Department of State, 

August 25, 1935. 

The following Is the text of the note presented today to the 
Acting People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Moscow by Am¬ 
bassador Bullitt and thereafter made available to the press at Mos¬ 
cow l?y Ambassador Bullitt: 

“Under instructions from my Government, I have the honor to 
call attention to the activities, involving interference in the In¬ 
ternal affairs of the United States, which have taken place on 
the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics In connec¬ 
tion with the Seventh All-World Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, and, on behalf of the Government of the United States, 
to lodge a most emphatic protest against this flagrant violation 
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of the pledge given by the Gkivemment of the Union of Soviet 
Soclallat Republics on November 16, 1033, with respect to non¬ 
interference In the internal affairs of the United States. 

“That pledge, which was given by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics as a result of the discussions which 
tools; place prior to the establishment of diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the IWted States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


reads in full as follows: _ ^ 

“Washington, November i6, 1933. 

**Mt Dbae Mv PausmBNT: I have the honor to inform you that 
coincident with the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
our two Governments It will be the fixed policy of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

“1. To respect scrupulously the indisputable right of the United 
States to order its own life within Its own jtirlsdlotlon in its own 
way and to refrain from interfering In any manner in the internal 
affairs of the United States. Its territories, or possessions. 

“2. To refrain, and to restrain all persons in Government service 
and all organizations of the Government or under its direct or in¬ 
direct control, including organizations in receipt of any financial 
assistance from it, from any act overt or covert liable m any 
way whatsoever to injure the tranquility, prosperity, order, or se¬ 
curity of the whole or any part of the United States, Its territories, 
or poesessions, and, in particular, from any act tending to incite 
or encourage armed intervention, or any agitation or propaganda 
having as an aim, the violation of the territorial integrity of the 
United States, its territories or possessions, or the bringing about 
by force of a change in the political or social order of the whole or 
any part of the United States, its territories, or possessions. 

“8. Not to permit the formation or residence on its territory of 
any organization or group—and to prevent the activity on its terri¬ 
tory of any organization or group, or of representatives or officials 
of any organization or group—whlcffi makes claim to be the Gov¬ 
ernment of, or makes attempt upon the territorial Integrity of, the 
United States, its territories or possessions; not to form, subsidize, 
support, or permit on its terrltonr military organizations or groups 
having the aim of armed struggle against the United States, its 
territories, or possessions, and to prevent any recruiting on behalf 
of such organizations and groups. 

“4. Not to permit the formation or residence on Its territory 
of any oi^anlzatlon or group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of representatives or 
officials of any organization or group—^whlch has as an aim the 
overthrow or the preparation for the overthrow of, or the bringing 
about by force of a change in. the political or social order of the 
whole or any part of the United States, its territories, or possessions. 

“I am, my dear Mr. President, 

“Very sinoerely yours, 

“Maxim LrrviNOfT. 

"People's CommUear for Foreign Affairs, Union of Soviet 
Sciolist Republics. 

“Mr. Frankun D. RooaBvsur, 

•^president of the United States of America. 

The White House." 


“My Oovemment invites partictilar attention to the obligations 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con¬ 
tained In the paragraph No. 4. 

“In view of the fact that the aim and activity of an organization 
such as the Congress of the Communist International, functioning 
on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, cannot 
be unknown to the Government of the Union of Soviet Ekxdalist 
Republics, it does not seem necessary to present material to show 
the aim of the Congress of the Communist International with 
respect to the political or social order of the United States or to 
quote from the published proceedings of the Congress to show Its 
activity relative to the internal affairs of the United States, as evi¬ 
denced In the discussion at the Congress of the policies and activi¬ 
ties of the Communist organization In the United States and the 
determination and formulation by the Congress of policies to be 
earned out in the United States by the Communist organization 
In the United States. Nor does It appear necessary to list the 
names of representatives or officials of the Communist organiza¬ 
tion in the United States who were active at the above-mentioned 
OongresB and whose admission into the territory of ttxe Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was. of course, known to the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“As I have pointed out to the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs when discussing earlier violations of the undertaking of 
November 16,1833, the American people resent most strongly inter¬ 
ference by foreign countries in their internal affairs, regardless of 
the nature or probable result of such Interference, and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States considers the strict fulfillment of the 
pledge of noninterference an essential prerequisite to the mainte¬ 
nance of normal and friendly relations between the United States 
and the Union of BodaUzt Republics. 

**The Government of the United States would be lacking In can¬ 
dor if it failed to state frankly that it anticipates the most seri¬ 
ous oonsequenoes if the Oovemment of the tlnion of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics is unwilling, or unable, to take appropriate 
measures to prevent further acts in disregard of the soienm pledge 
given by it to the Government of the United States. 

“I may add that it Is a source of regret that in the present inter¬ 
national situation the development of friendly relations between 
the Russian and American peoples will inevitably be precluded by 
the continuance on territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publios, in violation of the promise of the Oovemment of the 


Union of Soviet Socialist RepubUcs, of activities Involving Inter¬ 
ference In the internal affairs of the American people.” 

[Enclosure 2] 

[Translation of note as received by the Department of State from 

Ambassador William O. Bullitt at Moscow. The note was handed 

to Mr. BuUitt today by the Acting People's Commissar for Foreign 

Affairs] 

Moscow, AugtLSt 27, 1935. 

Mr. Ambassador: By note of August 26 of this year you Invited 
my attention to the activity of the Congress of the Communist 
International, which took place at Moscow; and, referring to the 
note of the People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs Litvinov to the 
President of the United States of America, Mr. Roosevelt, under 
date of November 16, 1033, protested against this activity, con¬ 
sidered by your Government as a violation of the obligations of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con¬ 
cerning noninterference in the Internal affairs of the United States 
provided for In the note of November 16, 1938. 

In coimoction therewith I consider it necessary to emphasize 
with all firmness that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has always regarded and still regards with the 
greatest respect all obligations which It has taken upon Itself, 
including, naturally, the mutual obligation concerning noninterfer¬ 
ence in Internal affairs, provided for in the exchange of notes of 
November 16. 1033, and discussed In detail in the oonversationa 
between the President of the United States of America, Mr. Roose¬ 
velt, and the People's Commissar Litvinov. There are contained no 
facts of any kind in your note of August 25 which could be consid¬ 
ered as a violation on the part of the Soviet Government of Its 
obligations. 

On the other hand, It Is certainly not new to the Government of 
the United States that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics cannot take upon Itself and has not taken upon 
itself obligations of any kind with regard to the Communist Inter¬ 
national. 

Hence the assertion oonoemlng the violation by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of the obligations con¬ 
tained in the note of November 16, 1033, does not emanate from 
obligations accepted by both sides, In consequence of which I cannot 
accept your protest and am obliged to decline it. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, sin¬ 
cerely sharing the opinion of the Government of the United States 
of America that strict mutual noninterference in internal affairs is 
an essential prerequisite for the maintenance of friendly relations 
between our countries and steadfastly carrying out this policy in 
practice, declares that it has as Its aim the further development 
of friendly collaboration between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America, responding to the 
Interests of the people of the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America and posseseing such great Importance for the cause of 
imlversM peace. 

Taking advantage of the occasion, I invite you to accept the 
assurances of my high esteem. 

N. Krestinski. 

[Enclosure 3] 

[For the press] 

Department or State, August 31, 1935. 
[Confidential release for publication In morning papers of Sunday. 

September 1, 1935—not to be previously published, quoted from. 

or used In any way] 

In connection with the protest lodged by Ambassador Bullitt 
against the violation by the Soviet Government of its pledge of 
November 16, 1933, with regard to noninterference In the Internal 
affairs of the United States, and the reply of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment thereto, the Secretary of State today made the following 
statement: 

“The recent note of this Government to the Government of the 
Soviet Union and the reply of that Government raises the Issue 
whether that Government, in disregard of an express agreement 
entered into at the time of recognition in 1988, will permit organi¬ 
zations or groups operating on its territory to plan and direct 
movements contemplating the overthrow of the political or social 
order of the United States. For 16 years this Government withheld 
recognition—as did many other governments—mainly for the rea¬ 
son that the Soviet Government had failed to respect the right of 
this Nation to maintain Its own political and social order without 
interference by organizations conducting in or from Soviet terri¬ 
tory activities directed against our institutions. 

“In 1983 this Government, observing the serious effects upon 
peace and prosperity of the many partial or dislocated international 
relationships throughout the world, took up anew the question 
whether the United States and the Soviet Union, two of the largest 
nations, could not find a way to establish more natural and normal 
relations which would afford a basis for genuine friendship and 
collaboration to promote peace and Improve material oondltlona 
both at home and abroad. After various stipulations in writing 
had first been carefully drafted and agreed upon by representatives 
of the two Governments, recognition was aooorded to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union by this Government in November 1938. 
One of the most Important provisions of the agreement thus 
reached was the plecto of the Soviet Government to reepeot the 
right of the United States *to order its own life within ite own 
Jurisdiction in its own way and to refrain from Interfering in any 
manner in the internal affairs of t3ie United States, ite territories* 
or possessions.' The easenoe of this pledge was the obligation 
assumed by the Soviet Government not to penult persons or groups 
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on Its territory to engage In efforts or movements directed toward 
the overthrow of our Institutions. The representative of the Soviet 
Government declared In writing that ‘coincident with the estab¬ 
lishment of diplomatic relations between our two Governments it 
will be the fixed policy of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: • • *. 

** *4. Not to permit the formation or residence on its territory of 
any organization or group—and to prevent the activity on Its terri¬ 
tory of any organization or group, or of representatives or officials 
of any organization or group—which has as an aim the overthrow 
or the preparation for the overthrow of, or the bringing about by 
force of a change In, the political or social order of the whole or any 
part of the United States, its territories, or possessions.’ 

“ITie language of the above-quoted paragraph Irrefutably covers 
activities of the Oommimlst International, which was then, and 
etui Is, the outstanding world Communist organization, with head¬ 
quarters at Moscow. 

“In Its reply of August 27, 1936, to this Government’s note of 
August 26, 1935, the Soviet Government almost In so many words 
repudiates the pledge which It gave at the time of recognition that 
*lt wUl be the fixed policy of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics * * • not to permit • • ♦ and to pre¬ 

vent’ the very activities against which this Government has com¬ 
plained and protested. Not for a moment denying or questioning 
the fact of Communist International activities on Soviet territory 
Involving Interference In the internal affairs of the United States, 
the Soviet Government denies having made any promise ‘not to 
permit * * • and to prevent' such activities of that organiza¬ 

tion on Soviet territory, asserting that it ‘has not taken upon Itself 
obligations of any kind with regard to the Communist Inter¬ 
national.’ That the language of the pledge, as set out above, is 
absolutely clear and In no way ambiguous and that there has been 
a clean-cut disregard and disavowal of the pledge by the Soviet 
Government ,1s obvious. 

“The American Government, having previously made oral com¬ 
plaints of failure by the Soviet Government to carry out Its pledge 
and being deeply concerned over the growing Instability of Inter¬ 
national relations and the dangerous consequences thereof to peace 
and economic recovery, sought most earnestly In its note of August 
26 to impress upon the Soviet Government the sanctity of Its 
pledge to the end that there might be between the two nations 
continued development of friendly and official relations and valu¬ 
able collaboration In many beneficial ways. When In Its reply 
the Soviet Government Indicated an Intention entirely to disre¬ 
gard Its promise ‘to prevent' such activities as those complained 
of it struck a severe blow at the fabric of friendly relations between 
the two countries. 

“To summarize, In view of the plain language of the pledge. It Is 
not possible for the Soviet Government to disclaim Its obligation 
to prevent activities on Its territory directed toward overthrowing 
the political or social order In the United States. And that Gov¬ 
ernment does not and cannot disclaim responsibility on the ground 
of Inability to carry out the pledge, for Its authority within Its 
territorial limits is supreme and Its power to control the acts and 
utterances of organizations and Individuals within those limits is 
absolute. 

“It remains to be seen to what extent the Intention Indicated by 
the Soviet Government’s reply, which is directly contrary to ‘the 
fixed policy’ declared In Its pledge, will be carried Into effect. If 
the Soviet Government pursues a policy of permitting activities on 
Its territory Involving Interference In the Internal affairs of the 
United States, instead of ’preventing’ such activities, as Its written 
pledge provides, the friendly and official relations between the 
two countries cannot but be seriously Impaired. Whether such re¬ 
lations between these two great countries are thus unfortunately 
to be impaired and cooperative opportunities for vast good to be 
destroyed, will depend upon the attitude and action of the Soviet 
Government." 

[Enclosure 4] 

[For the press! 

Department op State, 

January 31, 1935, 

[Confidential release for publication in morning newspapers of 

Friday, February 1, which do not appear on the streets before 

9 p. m„ eastern standard time, Thursday, January 31, 1936—not 

to be previously published, quoted from, or used In any way] 

The Secretary of State had a conversation today with Ambassador 
Troyanovsky. Assistant Secretary Moore, Ambassador Bullitt, and 
Mr. Kelley, Chief of the Eastern European Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of State, were also present. This evening Secretary Hull made 
the following statement to the press: 

“You vdll recall the fact that in an effort to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Government with respect to debts, claims, 
and credits for trade, negotiations wore begun more than a year 
ago In Moscow and continued In Washington, but that no under¬ 
standing had been reached when Ambassador Troyanovsky left 
Washington In October to visit Moscow. 

*Tn our last conversations with Ambassador Troyanovsky, prior 
to his departure, we submitted for the consideration of his Govern¬ 
ment a proposal representing the limit to which we believed we 
could go without complete sacrifice of the interests of American 
claimants and without unduly pledging the credit of our Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of facilitating trade between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, 

“The Government of the United States Indicated its willingness 
to accept in settlement of all claims of the United States and Its 
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nationals against the Soviet Government and Its nationals (and 
of all claims of the Soviet Government and Its nationals against the 
United States and its nationals) a greatly reduced sum to be paid 
over a long period of years. The Government of the United States 
Indicated that it would accept payment through the application of 
a rate of Interest beyond the ordinary rate of interest on credits 
extended to the Soviet Government with the financial assistance 
of the Government of the United States. To facilitate the placing 
of orders in the United States by the Soviet Government on a long¬ 
term credit basis, the Government of the United States was pre¬ 
pared to make, through the Export-Import (Bank, to American 
manufacturers and producers requiring financial assistance in con¬ 
nection with the granting of credit on such orders, loans to a very 
large percentage of ^he credit granted. It was contemplated that 
the length of the credit extended would vary according to the 
different categories of goods, and the Soviet Government was ad¬ 
vised that the Government of the United States was not averse to 
making special terms In exceptional cases at the President's dis¬ 
cretion. It was Intended that the loans extended to American 
manufacturers and producers should constitute a revolving fund 
for the continuous maintenance of Soviet purchases In the United 
States. 

“We hoped confidently that this proposal would prove entirely 
acceptable to the Soviet Government and are deeply disappointed 
at Its rejection. In view of the present attitude of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, I feel that we cannot encourage the hope that any agree¬ 
ment Is now possible. I say this regretfully because I am In sym¬ 
pathy with the desire of American manufacturers and agricultural 
producers to find a market for their gcK>ds In the Soviet Union and 
with the American claimants whose property has been confiscated. 
There seems to be scarcely any reason to doubt that the negotia¬ 
tions which seemed so promising at the start must now be regarded 
as having come to an end. 

“It will be for the Board of Trustees of the Export-Import Bank 
to determine whether or not there is any good reason for continuing 
the existence of the bank.” 


Land and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 8 (.legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7), 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE, OP OKLAHOMA 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an Interesting address delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma FMr. LeeJ over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on February 7, 1940. The 
subject of the address is Land and National Security. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as foUows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the air, let me express my appreciation 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System for this opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss with you the subject of land and national security. 

Our Government has In the past turned to the land as a means 
of taking care of the unemployed who accumulate periodically. 
Every time there was a depression the Government would open a 
new frontier for settlement and drain off the disinherited, but 
today there are no new frontiers to open. Therefore, our Govern¬ 
ment must provide means of helping the family farmer to purchase 
and pay for a farm of his own. 

At the present time, blg-scale farming is sweeping the family 
farmer from the land and sending him to town to seek employment 
on the relief rolls. Big land owners are discharging their tenants 
and farming their land with power machinery, but the family 
farmer who farms only a small unit cannot do this. The size of 
his farm wlU not Justify power machinery. 

Therefore, he either goes broke and moves to town or else ha 
buys power machinery and rents the farms of his neighbors and 
they go to town. In either case the present tendency is for the 
family farmer to be crowded off the land and start his trek down 
the highway with the sharecroppers. 

This threatens the very security of our Nation. Today 42 per¬ 
cent of all of the farms in the United States are farmed by tenants. 
In Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and the deep South the percentage 
Is almost two-thirds; 1. e., two-thirds of the land Is farmed by 
tenants. But the most alarming fact about It is that tenantry in 
the United States is Increasing. 

I am convinced that the Government can solve this problem; 
first, by reducing the farm benefit payments to the big-scale oper¬ 
ator and correspondingly Increasing them to the email unit farmer; 
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second, by giving the tenant farmer a chance to own the land that 
he tiUs. 

The Oovemment can by insuring the mortgage give these tenant 
farmers an opportunity to buy farms of their own. This can be 
done without taking money out of the Treasury but by simply 
extending the Government’s credit to the farmer In the same 
manner as It Is now being extended to the city dweller through 
Federal housing. Give the farmer easy terms so he can make the 
farm purchase Itself. 

Such a measure has already passed the Senate and Is now pend« 
Ing before the House Agriculture Gommittee. Such a program as 
this offers permanent relief from unemployment. Place a family 
on the farm with the hope of becoming the owner of that farm 
and you have started a self-sustaining program. 

Such a program would increase our national security. Put 
people on pavement and they will starve, but put them on the land 
and they will live. The best way to help a man Is to help him 
help himself. This program will do Just that. 

We must not only And jobs for unemployed men but we must 
rehabilitate the men themselves. We can do that only by giving 
them an Incentive. There Is nothing that will rekindle the fires of 
hope as will the opportunity to own land. 

We have in the past been wasting the two greatest assets in 
America—men and soil. One is Indispensable to the other. The 
erosion of the soil and the erosion of character are simultaneous 
processes. With the washing away of the fertile, virgin soil of 
America we have also suffered tremendous erosion in human char¬ 
acter. You cannot maintain a great nation on eroded, imfertUe 
land. Neither can you conserve the fertility of the soil when it 
does not belong to the man who rxms the plow. 

You cannot maintain a great nation when the majority of the 
people own no property. Many of ollt farm tenants and share¬ 
croppers have already lost hope and are now in a fit mood to 
listen to the dangerous doctrine of ’’isms.” *rhere Is no fall so 
dflmgerous as the fall of those Invisible towers of faith. The an¬ 
swer is to make possible a farm for every farmer and a home for 
every family. 

William C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to Russia, tells this story. 
He attended a dinner a few years back in Moscow with some of 
the old Bolsheviks who subsequently were purged. They were 
talking about the early days of bolshevism, when Communist 
Russia was struggling for its existence. They were conferring with 
Lenin about the menacing drive of the White Russian armies 
when he surprised them by saying that he believed the peasants 
ought to be trowed to own their farms Just as in capitalistic coun¬ 
tries. Several of the old Bolsheviks present replied: ”Oh, no. We 
couldn’t vote for that. It would be contrary to orthodox Marxism.” 

Whereupon Lenin retorted, “You fools, don’t you xmderstand? 
Let the peasants feel the land, hold it, run it through their hands. 
’Then they will fight for It against the returning landlords, and win. 
Afterward we can take it away from them and communlze it.” 

Which is just what Lenin did. The peasants, fighting for their 
own land, put up a magnificent battle. The Whites were stopped 
and Russia became a great power, whereupon the farms were 
collectivized. 

Today the Finnish-Russian war presents a parallel. The Finns 
are fighting for their own land. But the Russians are fighting 
for their collectives, and, consequently, fighting with a remarkable 
lack of zeal. 

The love of Americans for the land Is one of our great national 
traits. 

There is something inspiring and majestic about the feel of 
ownership. As a man walks on his own soil and gets the feeling 
that there is something firm and substantial under him, it makes 
a better man of him, willing to die if need be for that small plot 
of earth, but which is even more important, it makes him willing 
to live, work, suffer, and sacrifice In order that he may continue to 
own that land. 

This desire to own land is one of the most powerful motivating 
Influences Inherent in humanity. Because of it, America was 
settled In an unbelievably short time. This urge to own land 
pushed our frontier farther and farther west In the face of the 
dangers and hardships of frontier life. 

Fifty years ago teeming thousands of land-hungry people waited 
the signal on the Ransas-Oklahoma border. They waited the 
signal that would open new land to settlement in the Territory 
of Oklahoma. Every one of these new settlers had a dream of 
an empire, and that empire was IfiO acres of land and the ruler 
of that empire was the settler himself. 

As these settlers became homesteaders, the feeling of ownership 
was strong upon them. They became rooted to the soil. They 
became a part of the community. They lived on little and did 
without much. Their sacrifice was cheerfully made because of 
the hope of full and complete ownership of that tract of land. 
No matter whether the soil was rich, fertile bottom land, or 
whether it was tjaln, unproductive hill country, that pride of 
ownership, that feeling of possession, was the same. 

But many of these farms have been deserted. The families have 
moved to town to get on W. P. A. and the farms have been taken 
over by big-scale operators, who farm them with power machinery. 
The trees in the small family orchards have died. The yard and 
garden fences have been moved to make way for the tractor. Only 
a few landmarks tell the story of a farmer who once made a home 
there for his family and farmed that land with the help of his 
family, but finally was forced to leave the land because of economic 
conditions over which he had no control. 


We must make it possible for the real dirt farmers to own the land 
which they tlU. Then these deserted homesteads wiH be rehabUi- 
tated. Cmce more the small-family orchards will become snowy 
white In the springtime and bang low with a burden of fruit in the 
harvest time. Once more the farmetr*8 children will sing and whistle 
as they go about their chores and we will have rekindled the fires of 
patriotism in the hearts of men. 

The best answer America can give today to oommtinlsm is home- 
ownership. We must launch a Nation-wide, back-to-the-land pro¬ 
gram. The family farmer is the bone and sinew of America. We 
miiat save him in order to save ourselves. 

It is when the great mass of our people own lio property that we 
are in danger. It is only in misery and distress that people turn to 
communism. Consider our tenant fanners who move from one place 
to another. Consider our sharecroppers who drift along the high¬ 
ways without food, raiment, or shelter. How much patriotism could 
you expect of them? They camp here tonight. They have no loy¬ 
alty for the land on which they camp, because they move on tomor¬ 
row, but give them a chance to own a small plot of that land and 
see what a miracle it will work. 

If you want our people to sing, “My country, tie of thee; I love 
thy rocks and rills,” then let them own some of those rocks and rills. 
When a man tills his own soil he is twice fed by it. In addition to 
the fruit it produces, there is a spiritual manna that feeds his soul 
and inspires him to noble deeds. When a man leans up against the 
forks of his own apple tree you cannot persuade him to plan the 
destruction of his own oount^. 

1 thank you. 


Taxation in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

h6n. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8 {legislative day of Wednesday, February 

7), mo 


EDITORIALS FROM THE McCOOK (NEBB.) GAZETTE AND THE 
ALMA (NEBR.) JOURNAL 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record two editorials on 
the subject of taxes, one appearing in the McCook (Nebr.) 
Gazette, and an answer thereto appearing in the Alma 
(Nebr.) Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(Prom the Alma (Nebr.) Journal] 

Below the Journal reprints an editorial from the McCook Gazette 
and an answer thereto: 

“HOW ALMA PATS TAXES 

“The little city of Alma, according to the Omaha World-Herald, 
has been tax-free since 1934, because the city light has paid the 
expenses of city government. 

“How did It do it? 

“Turning to the report of the Federal Power Commission for 
January I, 1939, we find that among cities of 1,000 or 2,600 popu¬ 
lation, Alma ranks thirty-fifth in its charge for 26 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity; that is, there are 34 cities In Nebraska in that class 
which charge leas. Central City, for example, charging only $1.13 
for what Alma chwges $2 for; for 100 kilowatts Alma ranks forty- 
seventh, forty-six of the forty-seven cities of her class having a 
lower rate; for 260 kilowatts Alma ranks forty-ninth, only three 
cities of her class having a slightly higher rate. 

“Alma, then, is not tax-free at all. The electric-light xisers are 
paying the taxes through an exorbitant power rate. 

“And this means nonresident property owners go scott free of 
dty taxes. 

“The above analysis of mimlcipal ownership as applied to the 
city of Alma, is not unlike a huge majority of municipally owned 
utilities, where taxes are low and rates are high. High enough to 
more than offset the difference as far as the local consumer and 
taxpayer Is concerned.”—McCook Gazette. 

The above article appeared in a recent issue of the McCook CH- 
zette, and after looking into the affairs of the city of McCook 
(which, of course, is really none of our business) we wish to make 
a few comparisons. Alma, population 1,285; McCook, 6,d88. Mc¬ 
Cook, with more than five times our population—should have a 
much lower power rate than Alma>~doee have a lower rate. The 
Gazette is no doubt misled by thinking the published rates are 
ac^Uy the amoimts collected from ovx power users. 

During the year of 1939 discounts have been given to all users 
of electrical energy as follows: March, 60 percent; and 26 percent 
in each of the following months: May, July, September, and De¬ 
cember. making the reductions for the year average 12^ percent. 
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Now let us melee some oomperlsons on rates tor 1939. 

RESmENCE 

Cost of 15 kilowatts—^McCook, 91.25; Alma, $1.06. 

Cost of 100 kilowatts—^McCook, $4.20; Alma. $4,375. 

COMMERCIAL 

Cost of 50 kilowatts—^McCook, $2.60; Alma. $3.60. 

POWER 

Cost of 160 kilowatts—^McCook, $6; Alma, $6.25. For large users. 
6.000 kilowatts—McCook. $144; Alma, $116.95. 

WATER 

For city water, Alma charges 16 cents per thousand gallons for the 
first 4,000 gallons, and 5 cents per thousand gallons for all In ex¬ 
cess of that amount. McCook, after a discount of 10 percent. Is 
allowed 9 cents per hundred cubic feet for the first 25,000 cubic 
feet, and 7.2 cents per hundred cubic feet for all In excess of that 
amount. They charge $2.26 minimum for 3 months; Alma charges 
a minimum of 60 cents per month, or $1.80 for 3 months. Changing 
cubic feet to gallons, they get 12 cents per thousand gallons for 
the first IS,760 gallons, and 9.6 cents for all in excess of that 
amount. For 100,000 gallons Alma collects $5.40; McCook. $10.05, 

McCook levies 18 mills city tax; Alma, none. And in Alma a 
very large majority of homes are locally owned. We do not know 
about McCook. 

One of our citizens, owning a modest $2,000 home and using 100 
kilowatts electrical energy per month, would pay the city lor the 
year 1939, $52.60, with no city tax; while If he lived in McCook 
and owned a $2,000 home, he would pay the Power Trust $60.40 for 
electrical energy, and In addition he would pay the city of Mc¬ 
Cook at the rate of 18 mills on $2,000. or $36. making $86.40, com¬ 
pared to our $52.50. 

As to public improvements, we are sure we have a better street- 
lighting system and better parks than McCook. Our library may 
not be as large as theirs, but it Is Just as good. Even our alleys 
are floodlighted In the business district, and our stores are more 
free from back-door robberies than most cities that we know any¬ 
thing about. Thieves do not like light. 

We like our system, and if you want to call It sales tax. O. K., 
for we collect 99.60 percent plus, and you do well to collect 70 per¬ 
cent on your 18 mills, but even then we hope you like your system. 
We have never criticized any other town in the State of Nebraska 
on the conduct of their local afialrs, and the above is not a criti¬ 
cism but a comparison. 


Foreign Island Possessions Near American Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8 {legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7). 1940 


ARTICLE BY FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record an article entitled “Foreign Islands Near United States 
Feared—^France and Britain Should Pay Debts With Them, 
Ex-Envoy Feels.** This article was published in some Ameri¬ 
can newspaper in 1932. It is by the pen of Mr. Frederic 
William Wile, and I thought it would be of Interest to my 
colleagues and to the readers of the Congressional Record, 
due to the fact that much has been said upon this subject in 
recent months. It is interesting to note that our former 
colleague, Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, on July 8. 1932, pre¬ 
sented a resolution which proposed then that the Secretary of 
State ascertain whether any of the European powers indebted 
to the United States would prefer to transfer to the United 
States, in lieu of cash payments, colonial possessions, and so 
forth. 

There being no objection the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

Forexqn Islands Near United States Feared—France and Britain 
Should Pat Debts With Them, Ex-Bnvot Feels 
(By Frederic William Wile) 

Charging that the British and French insular possessions in 
the Caribbean Sea “constitute potentially a battery of guns pointed 
at the heart of the American continent.*’ Arthur H Qelsler, from 
1922 to 1930 United States Minister to Guatemala, proposes the 
voluntary transfer of these islands to the United States “as 
an expression of good will.** 

Mr. Oeisler, one of the coimtry's recognized authorities on 
Central American affairs, holds that such an offer would be a 
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suitable gesture on the part of Great Britain and France In con¬ 
nection with their expectation—likely In 1938 to take the form of 
a demand—^that their respective war debts be heavily revised' 
downward. The former diplomat, a lawyer in Oklahoma City, 
was recently in Washington discussing his project at the Capltcd. 
The Junior Senator from Oklahoma. Thomas P. Gore, Democrat^ 
now has a resolution pending, suggesting the transfer to the 
United States by our Sfuropean debtors of the German colonial 
possessions acquired by them as the result of the World War. 

LEAVES memorandum 

Mr. Gelsler left with interested authorities In Washington a 
memorandum of his plan, which reads as follows: 

“Extending from off the coast of South Carolina, past Florida 
and on down toward the coast of Venezuela, there are the fol¬ 
lowing groups of Islands held by Great Britain: 



SQuaro 

miles 

Population 

The Bermudas,....-... 

10 

80,814 

The Bahamas___...._ 

4.306 

60,367 

Jamaica.... 

4,460 
716 

074,742 

I>eeward Islamis........ 

124, 518 

Windward Islands... 

616 

183, 6S7 

Barbados. ....».... 

166 

168, 299 

Trinidad and Tobago_ 

1,974 

807,100 



“France exercises sovereignty over Martinique (385 square miles, 
235,000 Inhabitants) and Guadeloupe (582 square miles, about 200,- 
000 Inhabitants) and several smaller Isles. 

“Into the same category of European possessions may be placed 
the colony of British Honduras (8,598 square miles, 60.286 inhabit¬ 
ants) or Belize, as the Central Americans call It, adjoining Guate¬ 
mala on the east. That Includes practically all of the European 
holdings In the region of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
except a few small Islands held by Holland which is not Indebted 
to the Government of the United States. 

“The present ownership of those colonies dates back more than 
160 years, to the days when France and England had projects of 
empire involving Louisiana. Mexico, and Central America, when 
Great Britain was planning to control the Nicaraguan Interoceanlc 
route, and Prance Intended to build the Panama Canal. It will 
have been observed that the aggregate area of the Islands is rela¬ 
tively small. Those held by the British are only equal in extent to 
a square of 111 miles by 111 miles, or approximately the size of the 
State of Maryland. The area of the French holdings Is about that 
of a small county. Some of these colonies have much of the time 
been economic burdens upon the public treasuries of Great Britain 
and Prance. But they were valued as naval and military base* 
from which to dominate the mainland. 

DECLARES NEED GONE 

“During the last century and a half conditions have changed. 
The United States has come into existence. It purchased Louisiana 
from France. The Monroe Doctrine was promulgated against the 
further acquisition of territory in America by European govern¬ 
ments. The United States with the acquiescence of England and 
of French interests for which recompense was given built and now 
owns the Panama Canal and has an exclusive option on the Nica¬ 
raguan Waterway. In consequence of these developments the Eu¬ 
ropean powers no longer have need of the Caribbean fortification 
sites for purposes of defense. Their lack of need In that respect 
may be compared to that of America in reference to Islands In the 
channel between England and Prance or In the Mediterranean. It 
may be noted that the United States neither has nor seeks any 
territory in Europe. 

“To say that those possessions In the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea constitute potentially a battery of guns pointed at 
the heart of the American continent does not Imply that France 
or Great Britain will ever make war upon the United States or on 
any of the other American countries In that region. However, It 
Is conceivable that one day some country or other may attack 
America. It Is quite possible that then Great Britain and Prance 
may find that their interests or necessities impose neutrality upon 
them, while those possessions, or some of them, will perhaps be 
needed as additional bases for America’s defense. The security of 
the American continent requires that those potential military and 
naval bases In American waters be under American control. 

“History records numerous cases of the transfer of colonies, 
prompted by good will or policy of state. Thera were, for instance, 
the conveyance of Louisiana by France to the United States In 
1803 and the transfer of Helgoland In 1890 by Great Britain to 
Germany. The Helgoland transfer was part and parcel of a three- 
cornered deal whereby the British acquired supremacy In Zanzibar 
from the French and the Germans and the British waived all claims 
to the Island of Madagascar In favor of France. 

UNITED STATES ACTION LEFT FOR LATER 

•'Whether upon the relinquishment of those colonies the United 
States will wish to extend Its own sovereignty over all or any of 
thetz\ 1 b a question to be considered when the occasion arises. 
It is possible that the Congress may prefer to accept only such of 
them as are best suited for the defense of the continent, leaving 
the others to form Independent governments or to join existing 
republics, although perhaps the people of most of the lands under 
conBideration would, for economic reasons and other causes, prefer 
to become part of the United States. 

"During the post century several American statesmen have en¬ 
visaged Uie desirability of Europe’s relinquishing the possessions 
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tmder consideration. As recently as July 8, 1983, Senator Gore, of 
Oklahoma, presented a resolution which proposee that the Secre¬ 
tary of State asoertaln whether any of the fluropean powers In¬ 
debted to the United States would prefer to transfer to the United 
States, In lieu of cash payments, colonial possessions received by 
such European governments from Germany as a result of the war, 
or whether they would prefer to assign to the United States islands 
they hold In American waters. As the erstwhile German colonies 
consist entirely of holdings In the regions of Africa, Asia, and 
Australia, there might eventtially be voiced considerable opposition 
in the United States to their acquisition by the United States. 
Furthermore, it may not be quite opportune to press any part of 
that resolution. Possibly the fact that Mr. Gore has not yet urged 
its adoption indicates that the Senator himself believes that Great 
Britain and France may prefer to initiate the idea of such cessions 
rather than having America suggest them. At any rate, such an 
offer on the part of the British and the French woxild undoubtedly 
be deemed a pleasing act by American taxpayers to whose shoulders 
our European debtors would shift a part of their obligations to the 
United States Treasury.” 


Tribute to the Late Senator Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 8 {legislative day of Wednesday. February 
7 ), mo 


POEM BY GUY H. LAGROE 


Mr. DANAHEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to be permitted to insert in the Record a poem written by 
Guy H. Lagroe in memory of the late Senator Borah, entitled 
‘‘The Grand Old Statesman, Senator William E. Borah.” 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

THE GRAND OLD BTATEBMAK, SENATOR WILLIAM S. BORAH 

Each age has one great soul to offer men, 

And causes freed of swollen lust and greed, 

For thus a generation gilds Its name. 

And makes nobility a living creed. 

Sheer emptiness would crown a nation’s days. 

And history would run a selfsame course. 

If it were not that lofty souls came oft 
To lift men’s eyes to some immortal source. 

Thus one day’s race of men bequeathes to those 
Who follow next or come at later time 
Its link of thought, of work, of hope, of aim. 

The hard, enduring conquest made sublime. 

Once happy Is that man who measures true 
In youth or early manhood to that task. 

And while he rides to lead the mighty throng, 

Finds need of neither sword nor armoured mask. 

In envy men may call his daring vain, 

May can him fool and lasy lag behind. 

Yet some far goal and star is strong enough 
TO soothe the weary limbs and c&aw the mind. 

Twice happy he through manhood’s settled span. 

Who shirks not once his clear, allotted duty, 

And courses on. without the thought of self. 

To win for other men some part of heaven’s beauty. 

Though others dare not follow for the fear, 

But sit to whlQ>er failure by the road, 

Because a jealous stain sits on their hearts. 

He strives to ease the coming morning’s load. 

In worship, science, art, or government, 

Whate’er he touches turns to men’s esteem, 

And what could not have been for want of hope 
Is made both real and perfect by his dream. 

Thrice happy he when silence creeps around, 

And in the evening's shade of age he stands. 

To meditate iu>on the trails he blaac<i and won, 

The hopes he stirred, the heights he now commands. 

Ye noble warrior out of Idaho, 

True statesman, legal sage, and glorious name! 

God grant thee honor with the immortal few, 

Whose generations fan the historic llamet 

tf. 


Ilie Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSH D. HOLT 

* OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8 {legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7), 1940 


EXTRACTS FROM CENSUS BUREAU REPORT 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record certain extracts 
taken from a report of the Census Bureau. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(Prom Census Bureau Report, Significant Pacts and Trends Indi¬ 
cated by 160 Years of Census Taking] 

Billions in Volume and Wages in Retail and Wholesale Distri¬ 
bution AS Shown by Census —How the Consumer's Dollar, 

Spent in Trade, Maintains Values and Taxes—Average Dollar 

Volume of Stores—^Independents and Chains 
oettino goods to consumers 

The vastness of the organization necessary to get the products of 
farm and factory from the producer to the consumer is graphically 
illustrated by census records. 

A history of the development of merchandising In this country— 
retail, wholesale, service, hotels, theaters, construction—^would be 
as replete with romance, with Interesting and revealing sidelights, os 
is the history of manufacturing. Unfortunately this fascinating 
story cannot be developed from census records as the business census 
was taken for the first time in 1939. 

Prior to 1929 it was impossible to tell within 500,000 the actual 
number of retail stores in the United States. 

EARLY DAYS IN MERCHANDISING 

The early history of merchandising is largely tradition. We know 
that George Washington operated a grist mill and perhaps sold feed 
and flour to his neighbors. We know that Abraham Lincoln and a 
partner operated a grocery store. We have fragmentary pictures of 
the highly personalized businesses of our early years—Importers in 
New Amsterdam; Yankee traders who covered the world as our 
first wholesalers and exporters; fur traders who set up trading posts 
in the West In advance even of the wave of civilization that was 
pushing relentlessly westward; showboats on the Ohio and Missis¬ 
sippi and barnstorming road shows which were the forerunner of 
our modern stage, motion picture, and organized commercial sports. 

We know something of the start of great department stores; of 
great chain-store organizations; of vast theater circuits; of great 
wholesale and mail-order houses. But the picture of the year-to- 
year developments in this vast machinery of trade and service during 
the transition from one-man enterprises to great aggregations of 
capital serving millions of customers with millions of employees, is 
mis^g. 

CUSTOMER DEMANDS SERVICE 

When the customer goes Into a store and buys an article over the 
counter, he knows that he pays more than the manufacturer’s or 
producer’s cost of that article. In addition to this intrinsic cost 
he is paying something for service, for convenience, for risk, for 
invested capital, for management and perhaps for credit. As the 
standard of living Increased, the customer demanded more and more 
service and convenience. The census records on the vast distribu¬ 
tion machinery indicate not only the extent and cost of this service 
but how this additional payment of the customer flows back to 
the benefit of the customer through pay rolls supporting an army 
of clerks; thrm^ rents and taxes which maintain billions of in¬ 
vestments in land and buildings, and throu^ the maintenance of 
the large sector of population, all themselves customers of the 
goods that farmers, manufacturers, and others produce. 

GREAT VOLUME OF TRADE 

The census figures on the extent of the wholesale and the retail 
activities of the Nation are staggering. The First Census of Business 
in 1929 showed that there were 1,643,156 retail stores in the United 
States, with 1,510,607 proprietors and firm members not on the 
pay roll. These stores had 8,888,581 full-time employees, 676,659 
part-time employees; and to the full-time employeM they paid in 
wages $5,189,667,960, and to part-time employees $161,367,615. 
These retail stores had stocks on hand worth, at cost, $7,262,682,920; 
and the total of their sales for the year was $49,114.653,269—10 
times as much as all the money in circulation at that time. 

The 1983 survey of retail stores at the bottom of the depression 
showed 1.526,119 stores with 8,488.653 full-ttme and part-t^e em¬ 
ployees (against 4,403,940 in 1939), who received wages of $2,910,- 
446,000 as their part at the sales amounting to $36,087,225,000. 
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Th« BuBlnesa Census of 1936 revealed 1,663.961 retaU stores with 
8.961.478 full**time and part*time employees who were paid 
$3,623,289,000 In wages. Bales bad advanced to $33,181,278,000. 

In addition to these retail stores, and providing them with mer¬ 
chandise, were 169,702 wholesale establishments with sales in 1929 
of $69,291,647,604. These wholesalers employed 1,606.042 people; 
they paid in salaries and wages $3,010,129,636, and the value of 
their stochs on hand was $6,246,739,657. 

WHOLESALE VOLUME LARGER 

The fact that wholesalers’ gross business shows a volume 40 
percent greater than the total sales volume of retailers Is explained 
by the fact that, in addition to serving retailers, wholesalers sell 
Industrial goods such as coal, oil, steel, machinery of all kinds, sup¬ 
plies to railroads, to mines and to factories, exports to all parts of 
the world, and make direct sales to institutions which do not 
have their counterpart in retail sales. 

The census of 1938 showed the number of wholesale establish¬ 
ments at 163,563 with employees of 1,187,688, pay roll of $1,669.- 
487.000, and sales of $30,009,590,000. 

Two years later the census of 1935 showed that wholesale estab¬ 
lishments numbered 176,766; that they employed 1,277,717 people; 
that they paid in wages $2,049,483,000; and that their sales 
amounted to $42,802,913,000. 

How this vast organization of wholesalers and retaUers served to 
cushion the shock of the depression is Indicated from the fact 
that their volume of employment, and payments in wages and 
salaries did not decline as deeply as their sales. 

CKAIK-STORES AND INDEPENDENTS 

Of the 1,663,961 retail stores in 1935, 1,419,866 were single stores, 
63,951 were two-store and three-store Independents, and 343 were 
local branch systems. There were 127,482 chain stores of which 
17,964 were local chains; 1,926 were manufacturer controlled. 

The sales ratio of chain stores in 1929 was 20 percent of the total 
retail sales. This rose to 26.4 percent in 1933 and dropped to 22.8 
percent in 1035. Chains Increased their sales nearly 19 percent 
between 1933 and 1936 while they reduced their number of stores 
10 percent, increasing their sales per store 31 percent. Indepedents 
Increased their sales nearly 36 percent and the number of stores 
more than 9 percent, with a 24 percent Increase per store between 
1033 and 1936. Sales per store for Independents In 1936 averaged 
about $16,450, whereas chain units averaged about $59,200. 

THE COST OF OVERHEAD 

It cost retailers, according to the 1936 retail census, 22.9 percent 
of their sales to cover pay roll, rent, advertising, supplies, heat, 
light, power, taxes. Insurance, interest, etc. Compensation for 
proprietors of incorporated businesses is not Included. All retailers 
required an average of 48 percent of their operating expense for 
pay roll. Rental costs averaged 3.91 per cent of sales In leased 
premises and rent constituted more than 16 percent of operating 
costs. 

The average annual wage for full-time employees was $1,017 In 
1036 and the pay roll (except proprietors) consumed $10.93 out of 
each $100 of sales. About $12 more was required for all other 
expenses, and $75 per $100 of sales for replacing the goods sold. 

SUMMARY OF TRADE VOLUME 

RiHighly, then, the 3 surveys of the great machine necessary 
for the retail distribution of goods from the producer to the con¬ 
sumer show a volume of business which averages $40,000,000,000 
per year. To do this retailers employ from 6 to 7 million wage 
earners, depending on the current state of business, and pay 
them in wages from 6 to 7 billions of dollars annually. Whole¬ 
salers employ an additional 1,600,000 workers and pay them more 
than $2,000,000,000 annually. Much of the total volume of goods 
this machine handles has previously been processed or fabricated 
in American factories, themselves turning out $60,000,000,000 worth 
of goods and employing over 10,000,000 people with wages of more 
than $10,000,000,000. Part of the goods for which they find a 
market comes from the nearly 7,000,000 farms which employ more 
than 10,000,000 other workers. Production and distribution em¬ 
ployment is further increased by nearly 2,000,000 employees of 
service businesses, theaters, hotels, and laundries, and by 1,000,000 
workers in the offices of insurance, real estate, and financial 
Institutions. 

This whole picture of the operation of American business made 
possible by a study of census facts is impressive evidence of the 
cooperative character of the Nation as a whole and of the dally 
efforts of approximately 60,000,000 gainful workers to bring home 
on Saturday night the wages whose expenditure keeps the machine 
fimctlonlng, 

LABOR GETS NEARLY HALF 

The woman who goes into a store and spends $100 may know 
that approximately $25 of It goes to the maintenance of the retail 
distribution machinery. Nearly $11 of this $26 is used by the 
retailer to pay wages, and these wage earners probably consume the 
products, In turn, that give her husband a livelihood. These 
wages enable the worker to pay rent and taxes to help maintain 
the school system which she enjoys; to pave the streets and to 
maintain the benefits of communal living. Of that $25, nearly $4 
goes to the landlord or to pay maintenance on owned premises. 
This contributes to the property values, adds to community tax 
revenues, and likewise helps to maintain the facilities of commu¬ 
nity convenience. Another part of it goes to the insurance agent 
and to the insurance company, another bit goes to the newspaper 
for advertising, to pay printers who are also oonsumers of i^ods. 


Even that portion of the $25 which goes to the profit ot tlie 
retailer, if there is a profit. Hows back into trade because the 
retaUer probably has a family to support; he pays taxes, he buy# 
gasoline and clothing and supplies, which in turn support other 
industries. 

RETAIL STORE BALES AVERAGES 

As to the profit the retailer earns, the census figures make intw- 
estlng revelations. Even In 1929 when retail sales mounted to 
forty-nine billions the average store did an annual business of only 
about $32,000. The fact was that only about 22 percent of the 
stores, however, did that much business. More than 75 percent of 
the stores in that good year sold less than $30,000 and the com¬ 
bined sales of this 75 percent of stores was about 26 percent of 
the total. About 25 percent of the stores did 75 percent of the 
retail business. 

In extreme contrast, 25 percent of the total business was done 
by 1 percent of the stores, each of which did more than $300,000, 

More than 43 percent of the stores did less than $10,000 each 
and their aggregate sales were 5.69 percent of the total. One-half 
of all of the stores did only 8.6 percent of the total, an average 
per store of less than $6,600. The average per store for the re¬ 
maining 50 percent was $58,000 and their aggregate sales were 91.4 
percent of the total. 

SMALL STORES JUSTIFY THEIR EXISTENCE 

The census figures Indicate that a $12,000 retail business can 
make a modest living for the proprietor provided he works In the 
store in lieu of a paid employee, has merohandlslng ability, and 
has a sufficient amount of Invested capital. The figures show that 
there Is an Insufficient margin In such a business to cover Interest on 
borrowed money, and, to make a profit every cash discount must 
be taken. The thousands of small stores, therefore, which pro¬ 
vide the means of livelihood for many thousands of families, and 
perform a useful service of convenience to the consumer In In¬ 
creasing the number of contact points, are insignificant in their 
total sales volume but are a necessary part of the distribution 
machinery of the country. They survive by providing service and 
convenience as well as merchandise. 


Disgracing an Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 

EDITORIAL FROM JUSITCE 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave w extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the foUov/lng editorial 
entitled ‘'Disgracing an Industry” from Justice, published 
by the International Ladies' Garment Workers’ Union, for 
February 1, 1940: 

[Prom Justice] 

DISGRACING AN INDUSTRY 

We have been reading a lot these days about manufacturers, some 
of them “big shots” In their respective industries, being caught in tho 
meshes of the wage and hour law and compelled to make restitution 
to their workers of wage and overtime underpayments. 

Nearly all of these workers belong to the “forgotten” tirpe of wage 
earners—shipping clerks, office help, floor girls, and home workers. 
These workers have no union to protect them. They are easy prey 
for any chiseler who stretches a long finger after their hard-earned 
dimes and pennies. 

When the union Insists on the right to Invest^ate the books of 
suspected wage manipulators and agreement violators among em¬ 
ployers, we hear no end of grumbling about its “unreasonable atti¬ 
tude.” about “interference with business,” and similar lamentations. 
Now the United States Government has set out to look into the 
books and records of violators of the wage and hour law—and what 
a crop of petty larceny, small-time cheating, and dime snatching 
it is discovering. 

The other day the entire cloak and suit market was shocked 
when the firm of H. 6c J. Block, manufacturers of children's wear, 
was indicted by a Federal grand jury on a charge of having violated 
the provisions of the Pair Labor Standards Act on 17 counts. Gov¬ 
ernment reports allege that the total filched from the firm’s lowest- 
paid employees over an extended p^i^iod runs in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. Underpayment of the 25 cents minimum hourly wage 
and falsification of records are among the charges against the firm. 

Last month 11 members of the Hand Knitcraft Institute were 
ordered by the Government to pay back to their home workers the 
stupendous sum of $250,000. Last week the Commodore Knitting 
Mills was ordered to pay back to several himdred of their home 
workers from Maine to Pennsylvania $27,000 and to keep “proper 
and accurate” home-work records. Many of these home workers 
were discovered to have been earning the munificent sums of 8 and 
5 cents an hour. 
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The case of the Wllltun Baas Dress Oo. falls in the same cate¬ 
gory but may be painted In mnder ocAora This flnn **forgot** to 
pay its oilloe staff for overttme oaer an extended period to the 
tune of nearly 48«00a. When the Qovemment intestlgatton re¬ 
vealed the fact, the firm made full restitution. 

Many of these employera play, or Uke to play, an important 
part In their ttMmbcy and in the community. Some like to 
parade as pubUo figures and oooaeionally give generously to many 
causes. Tet they uould stoop to conunon cheating of their low¬ 
liest employees and would face violations of the law of the land 
and pex^ties running to many thousands of doUan. Whichever 
way you look at them, they are small potatoes, mean little human 
helngs. 

The papsra are full of violations of the wage-hour law practiced 
In the South. Here we have a bushel of cases right in our own 
'iaack yard,*' in the East, In an organiced Industry where decent 
work oondlttons have been won after years of struggle for all 
tmion men and women. 

They point a moral. 

Shipping clerks, floor girls, office workers, home workers—all 
the unorganised with no union to protect them—may have their 
pockets picked at any time. Let them not be scared—if they are 
not getting what is coming to them, let them complain im¬ 
mediately to Uncle Sam. Tlie union, on its side, we can promise 
these workers, wlU keep a vigilant eye on every possible and 
actual violator of the law and will help to bring them to book. 
It wm, in addition, help to expose these cheats before the Indus¬ 
try and the general public and will keep their records on Its files 
for future reference. 


The Housing Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav, February 8,1940 

Mr. MniiER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
this morning I received a petition circulated in a small town 
in Connecticut by a woman who, for the past several years, 
has been active in various club woiic. This woman writes me 
that she had never seen so much interest in a petition; in 
fact, several people had called her on the telephone asking 
for the opportunity to put their names on the petition which 
they understood she was circulating. You have perhaps 
guessed by this time that this petition is in opposition to the 
"too Intrusive census questions." 

The last session of Congress provided for the taking of a 
housing census. This approval was granted in good faith on 
the assumption that it would be a bousing census and nothing 
else. Now we find that a questionnaire has been prepared to 
carry out the provision of the housing census and, in the 
opinion of an overwhelming majority of citizens with whom 
I have talked, that questionnaire goes far beyond the re¬ 
quired needs of a housing census. It is a well-known fact that 
this census will be taken by political appointees, most of whom 
will work In the communities in which they reside. Just why 
it is necessary for our citizens to make known to a census 
enumerator the unount of income; the amount of mortgage 
on their home; whether or not they are reducing that mort¬ 
gage annually, semiannually, or quarterly, and so forth, Is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Many people feel that the Federal Government is doing 
for too much snooping into the private lives of its citizens. 

I eiQiress the hope that those responsfide for preparation 
of this questionnaire will take the time to read the excellent 
address made In this House by the gentleman from Texas, 
the Honorable Hszzon Summxrs, on the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Suiareme Court. 

Yesterday an effort was made to strike the funds carried in 
the appropriation MU under conslderatkm for the taking of 
this housing census, as it seemed to many of us that only in 
this way could we prevent the Federal Government frmn a^- 
lag these too petsoud questions. Perhaps from Ihe temaiiEs 


made on the Horn: during this debate, those responsible for 
these questions will learn that they do not meet with tiis 
approval of the Members of Congress. 

Great LiUkes-St Lawrence Seaway Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 

OP MK3HIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE tmCA (MIGH.) SENTINEL 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record and to include an editorial 
from the Utica Sentinel, of Utica, Mich., entitled 'The Sea¬ 
way,'' which is a strong argument for the construction of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway canal The editorial 
follows: 

[nrom the XJtica (Mich.) Sentinel] 

THE SEAWAY 

Mr. C. H. Calllghan, manager of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, lists seven reasons why the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway would be a "flop.** He claims: 

1. The proposition is unsound. 

2. It would Impose tax burdens without corresponding benefits. 

3. It would divert a lot of traffic from the railroads. 

4. It would imbalance freight rates. 

6. It would Injure employment generally. 

6. It would impair property values, reducing tax returns. 

7. There would be serious dangers In navigating the seaway. 

Now, the gentleman In question Is no doubt a whole lot smarter 

than a mere country editor can ever hl^ to be, or he wouldn’t be 
in his present job. Also—and this is Important—^he wouldn’t be 
singled out to xxiake a case against anything so logical as the seaway. 

However, though he has done well, the reasons as cited don’t stand 
up under thoughtful questioning: 

1. Is it sound that the naturally navigable connection orf the heart 
of the Nation with the seven seas be forever blocked? Has this 
gentleman been employed to oppose the opening of Washington’s 
inland empire by a series of expensive Federal projects which will 
make the Columbia navigable? 

2. Is not the proposal to connect two of the country’s most pop¬ 
ulous cities and all their vast hinterland with the seaboard, as well 
as developing great waterpower, any less a probable tax load, for 
example, than T. V. A.? And has the gentleman yet been chosen by 
the big southern power companies to help them block that project? 

8. Is not his effort In its last analysis an effort to serve the 
exclusive Interests of certain railroads, which connect the great 
Middle West to the port of New York, and the interests of those 
interested In that port? And if such diversion is to be dreaded, 
why does New York want to sell the barge canal to XJncle Sam? 

4. Have we not a governmental comnussion empowered to keep 
freight rates in balance? 

5. Would not the seaway, encouraging a sea-going trade that 
already exists, build up the great Middle West commercially, indus¬ 
trially, and populously; and would not that help employment? 

6. Can It be proved that New York property values would suffer? 
And even so, should Albany be shut off from her national water 
route to the sea simply because New York City is located at the 
Hudson's mouth, and by so doing Gotham’s property values might 
be conserved? 

7. And will it be any more dangerous navigating the Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence when we have the seaway than it is now? 

Our conclusion Is that the Fort of New York Authority is being 
bluffed by those big eastern railroads Into believing that something 
dreadful will happen to it and them. It won't. What they may 
lose of their stranglehold on us people out here they’ll make up In 
more friendly gains. 

Let the Middle West and the lake country grow and theyll take 
care of New York. New York grows only as we do. 

Anyway, despite Gotham's ill-advised obstructionists, the enter¬ 
prising race that dwells on both rides the Laurentlan border are 
^ numerous, too strong, and too determined to be denied their 
natural right; European peoples fight many wars to reach the sea, 
but all we ask Is the right to brmg the sea to us. Well be paying 
the most of the taxes on this—as wen as most of all the taxes that 
other great Federal projects entail. ZnriP^red taUaoles wont hold 
us back forever. 
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Politics iiBtl tiie W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF FEMNSTLYANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 
TfmrsOxtp, Fetfrmry B, 1B40 


BADIO ADDR86S BY HOWARD O. HUNTER. D E PU TY COM- 

MIBSIONBR OF THE WORK FROJBCTB ADMINISmATION 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Hpeate, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in ibe Hcoosid, I include the foUowlna address deliv¬ 
ered hy Howard O. Hunter, Deputy Commissioner of the Work 
Projects Adfntnistration, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, speaking from the studios of WJSV, in Washington, 
D. C., Saturday, Pebruary 3: 

Tlie W, P. A. wlU probably be In polttlce up to Its neck tzom now 
until November. It bat already been toaMd Into the political 
arena by sundry poUtieal oandldates; and It no doubt wlU d;ay 
there as a oonvenieiit straw man for other candidates, large end 
smell, tSffUUghout this electioii year. Among the early sharp¬ 
shooters in the popular polttlcal pastime of sniping at the imem- 
ployed and the Federal work program are Governor Bridcer, of Ohio, 
and Oovemor Jaznos, of Penniylfaala. More about these genUemen 
later. 

The puibtie may expect all sorts of acousatlons. adding up to the 
major charge that W. P. A. emptoyment is being manipulated lor 
political purposes. The publle may alao expect a resurrection of 
old stories about politics and relief wblcb have been so convenient 
in the past to those who either wish to dodge the issue of unem¬ 
ployment relief or who are mtetleetually sterile as to proposals to 
handle it. 

Politk» In the W. P. A. has been a honey of a vmdke screen for 
many politicians and many newspaper stories. And it will con¬ 
tinue to be such for tJhe next 9 months. The American voting 
public may Just as well look forward, either with eagerness or dis¬ 
gust as the case may be. to a rehash of all this business of politics 
in the W. P. A. 

Frankly I am not only willing but anxious to have the question 
of the W. P. A.—or to put it another way, the question of the 
proper method of relief lor the unemployed—become a main politi¬ 
cal issue. But I would require a good deal more to be said about 
this question than simply shop-worn generalities. 

The political questions about the W. P. A. and unemployment 
that should be discussed are these: With unemployment still exist¬ 
ing. should the Federal aovemment, in cooperation with the States 
and localities, provide a iwogram of osefta work for the needy un¬ 
employed; or should the Federal Government return this problem 
to the States and local communities? Should the unemployed have 
an opportunity to work on uoeful public pro j ects at a security 
wage, or should they accept less than a subslstenoe dole in the 
form of a grocery onler or direct relief? 

Such political questions are worth the examination of the public 
and the debate of all polttlcal candidates. 

However, if recent political blasts of the Oovemor of Ohio and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania are to be taken as examples of what 
we have to look forward to this year, then the political discussion 
of unemployment is simply going to degenerate into mud slinging 
and windmill fighting. 

For Instanoe, in order to divert the public’s attention from inq>t- 
yififf t in handling a State relief problem, tim Governor of cmio re¬ 
cently charged that the W. P. A. was punishing the State of Ohio 
because it had dared to elect a Republican Governor. This punish¬ 
ment was in the form of reduced W. P. A. employment quotas. He 
charged that the W. P. A. had enormously increased Its am- 
ptoyment In Ohio In 1988 in order to keep him from being elected. 
Neither of these charges, nor any of the other charges made by 
Governor Brlcker, was substantiated by one single fact, and Gover¬ 
nor Bricker cannot iubstantlate them. 

Ijet me tell you in Just a few words what did happen In Ohio in 
1938. 

Cleveland, January 1938: A sudden and unprecedented rise in 
unemployment. Steel mills and automobile plants closing down 
overnight. Reports by Oeaelaiid economists of an unemployment 
figure of 890,000. A problem of hungry and needy people far be¬ 
yond the ability of the city to handle. Urgent requests from the 
dty government {BepubUean) for Increased W. F. A. aid. 

Detroit: Thirty thousand people from one motor plant fired over- 
night. An incraaee of 100,000 unemployed in 2 manths. 

Chicago: Steel mills, cailcoads, paokUig houses, farm Implement 
dlsbbarging men by the thousands. A wave of reoes- 
ston and unemployiBent etriking like a tornado Uwough the indus¬ 
trial Middle wait 


Psbmeiy tost: A conCmzme of mgfons of haoMUt 
w s ston ettiea, aU poi itt cai parties r e p ieaented. but 

dramatlo fiaets pees onb ad. A eoauntttee of five o 
sent to wrashlngton to seotte addtHaMd W. P. A matter and ] 

On the coanulttee. the Democratic mayor of St. Louis, the Demo¬ 
cratic mayor of Ohleago, the Socialist mayor of Milwaukee, the 
DepubtiCEn mayor cf Detroit, and the Repuhlksn mayor of CSeve- 
iand. Ocngtese noted and acted qidofcly hi appropriating addi- 
ticmal fiinda. 

Half a million—a million—^then a million and a half were given 
W. P. A Jote. The recession was broken. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of famines in the depressed nreas were saved. The W. P. A. 
was credited by Republlean and Demooratle ofBciabi ahke and by 
an enormous body of puiito opinion as an agetmy which not only 
pr ev ented mass starvation but also provided uoeful work and cash 
wages to help revive a stricken reipon. If this was politics then 
it was an American way of poiltlot for the pxeservatlQn of 
democracy. 

Now as to the Qovemorb absurd charge that the W. P. A. did idl 
of this In Ohio, and particularly Cleveland, In order to beat blm at 
the election. Certainly the S’10,000 unemployed and needy men 
and women who wore put xm the W. P. A. In Ohio In that reces¬ 
sion will dispute that charge. The diarge has also been denied by 
public officials in Ohio, Inciuding the Republican mayor of Oleve- 
land. And as a matter of fact, tn tbe month Just beCom the elec¬ 
tion the W. P. A actually deoreaeed its roHs in Ohio because of 
the beginning of a buslnesB upturn. For further llhietration, letls 
examine this general charge in tbe light of what happened Tight 
across tbe lake in Michigan. 

In Michigan the nattonal administration was certainly desirous 
of having the Democratic candidate for Governor elected. MIy 
hsteners will remember that there waa a dear-cut New Deal cam¬ 
paign on in Michigan. And yet. In the Important f months ; 
ceding the election, the W. P. A made a ahaHmr cut In its ( 
ment In Michigan than it did in any other State In the Union. In 
those 2 months immediately preceding the 1986 election we cut 
W. P, A. quotas in Michigan from 806^000 to 161A00. A out of 
46,000. Why? Because at that time Industrial employment tn 
Michigan b^n shari^y to Improve, and improved at a much faster 
rate than in most other States; and. accordingly, the W, P. A. 
reduced Its quota, as it always has in periods of rising private 
empipyinent. 

The Governor of Ohio knows perfectly well that the W. P. A. 
today is operating on an approprlatkm one-third less than it had 
in 1988. The Governor of <H3 lIo also knows, as does tbe Wall Stteet 
Journal and the Cleveland Manufacturers’ Association, which are 
not New Deal agencies, that Industry and business have reoently 
picked up in Ohio at a sharper rate than the average for the 
oountry. The Governor of Ohjk> atoo knows that W. P. A. enddoy- 
ment for these same reasons has been reduced in other parts of the 
country as well as in Ohio. He also knows that today, while Ohio 
has but 5.4 percent of tbe national population, it has 6.7 peroent 
of W. P. A. employment. This is not discrimination. 

NOW Gtovemor Jamas, of Pennsylvania, was the next to take up 
the cudgels. The Pennsylvania Governor bad no particular qirliv-* 
board to jump from, so he started his fire by writing a letter to the 
W. P. A. Oommissioner for the purpose of getting some newspaper 
publicity. Governor James simply made the general statement that 
the W. P. A. was manipulating the Pennsylvania quota for pollticai 
reasona Aside from the fact that this is simply not true and that 
the Governor presented no evidence that it was true, the best 
answer that could be given to such a general charge is that the 
W. P. A has offered Pennsylvania for the last 6 months a larger 
quota lor employment than Pennsyivcuiia has been willing to 
employ. 

To indicate the absurdity of the Governor’s charge and that of 
editorial writers on the Philadelphia Inquirer—^they xnake the state¬ 
ment that the W. P. A. has consistently failed to ite own quota 
of Job allotments in Pennsylvania. ’That is very much like saying 
that if a charitable person f um ls fa e d a well-cooked beefsteak to a 
hungry man, the charitable person Is then ppen to criticism because 
the hungry man does imt eat the whole eteak. The W. P. A. has 
been and is today, even with its decreased appropriation, ready and 
willing to provide at least 20^)00 more in Pennsylvania if 
Pennsylvania will pnwide good projects on which to employ them. 

Perhaps you may be Interested to tie up Governor James’ political 
blast with the fact that he, like the Governor of Ohio, is faced with 
the task of doing somethtz^ about his own State-reUef pmblems. 

Now we are promised a •’speech a dayr attacking the W. P. A. for 
discriminating against Pennsylvania. And so it goes and so it will 
go until November. But these casee are cited chiefly as types of 
what we may expect—and not for the purpose of further advertising 
the good gentlemen In question. 

I do not make any claim that the W. P. A. today is providing 
Jobs for all of the needy unemployed. I will not dispute a claim 
from Ohio or pennaplvazila tliat there are persons eligible 

for the W. P. A. who are not today being employed. I do, however, 
emphatically state that the W. P. A. employment in Ohio and Penn- 
s^vaula Is thorougldy fair la proportion to the rest of the oomitry 
bae e d on the appropriation made available to us by Congress, 

Now, X want to aay something really important to the American 
people and in saying It I want to make a complete distinction 
between the question of relief in politics and the questtorn of poltOcs 
tiifellgf. Pomuoal candidates ■ Jocal, fltate, and National—eurs going 
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to keep the question of relief In polltioe open. That Is their 
privilege In a democracy, and It should have free and wide discus¬ 
sion. But some will generellae, distort facts, and Invent untruths, 
and that probably Is also part of the political game. 

However, when it comes to the question of politics In relief. 
Insofar as it applies to the W. P. A., I give you the pledge of the 
Commissioner of the W. P. A. and all of his assistants that there 
will be no such thing. This is not only the desire of those of us 
who administer this program but it is also the specifLo intent of 
your Congress. 

A year ago Congress put into the W. P. A. law drastic provisions 
against the use of W. P. A. ftmds for political purposes; against 
political activity on the part of any administrative exnployee of the 
W. P. A., and this act has since been reenforced by the Hatch Act 
which prohibits any political candidate, or for that matter any¬ 
body else, from making promisee, for the purpose of securing votes, 
to any person receiving Federal relief benefits. 

I assure you that these restrictions, so far as the W. P. A. Is con¬ 
cerned, will be completely enforced. I assure you that charges of 
the Improper use of W. P. A. funds for political purposes or the 
Improper political activity on the part of any of our employees 
will be promptly Investigated, and where fotmd true will be pun¬ 
ished to the limit of the law. 

There will be thousands of candidates for political office this 
year in every community in all of the 3,000 counties in the coun¬ 
try. No doubt some of them will attempt to make political capi¬ 
tal out of unemployment and relief. Wherever they touch the 
W. P. A. they will be promptly checked. 

Some of the ways In which people might try to use the W. P. A. 
politically Include the promises of certification for jobs In return 
for votes, attempts to pad pay rolls, the coercion of workers on 
projects and threats against them If they don't vote right. Such 
actions are Intolerable to all of us. I am not simple minded enough 
to say that attempts to follow such practices will not be made, 
but I am confident enough of the W. P. A. organization and its 
integrity to assure you that they will not be tolerated. 

1 want to emphasize that In the past, when charges of politics In 
the W. P. A, have been Investigated, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
times such charges have Involved people entirely outside of the 
W. P. A. 

At the same time I want to say a word directly to our W. P. A. 
project workers—some two and a quarter million today and some 
five million others who have at one time or another worked for the 
W. P. A.—and that word is simply this: The fact that you are not 
employed in private industry, that you are in need and consequently 
are now working on useful public projects and receiving your pay 
from the Oovernment, in no way diminishes your rights as an 
American citizen. You have every right and liberty to participate 
In an election for public office and to select and vote for any candi¬ 
date of any party who may be your choice. The laws of the United 
States protect you in exercising that right. I know that a few 
people have publicly proposed that the right to vote be denied to 
people who receive relief or W. P. A. jobs. I also know, however, 
that the overwhelming majority of American people in every walk 
of life and every political party thoroughly resent such a proposal. 
I know, further, as do thousands and thousands of others, that 
instead of being recipients of charity you who work on the W. P. A. 
are, on the contrary, helping to build America and that you are 
entitled to and should exercise your personal rights as a citizen. 

Finally to all my listeners In business, government, Industry, 
relief, and what not, 1 will say that the W. P. A. may feel called 
upon occasionally to answer phoney and funny attacks on the 
W. P. A. as a political agency, btxt that regardless of such attacks 
we propose to run the W. P. A. as an agency for the benefit of 
the unemployed and the whole coimtry without any consideration 
of politics. We feel that with the backing of the laws of Congress 
and with the cooperation of the mass of American citizens we are 
perfectly able to do just that very thing. 


The Slum-Clearance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. MCCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February S, 1940 


EDITOHIAL FROM THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Mr. McCX:)RMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Rscord, 1 include the following editorial 
from the Journal of Commerce of New York City for Febru¬ 
ary 5. 1940: 

[From the Journal of Commerce, New York City, February 6, 1940] 

THX BLTTM-OLXABANCE PBOORAM 

While the present federally financed and subsidized slum- 
olearance and low-rent public-housing program 1 b In fuU swing. 


Its extension continues to hang In the balance. An economy- 
minded Congress naturally dislikes to depart from the drive to 
scale down Federal expenditures, which it hae had the courage 
and restraint to launch In the present session, despite the Im¬ 
minence of a national election. On the other hand, many Members 
of Congress recognize that the slum-clearance program constitutes 
one of the less objectionable and, socially, more necessary types 
of Federal expenditure. 

The passage of the pending bill, already approved by the Senate, 
to expand the loan fimd of the United States Housing Authority 
by an additional $800,000,000, with a relative increase in the au¬ 
thorized subsidies, is not of Immediate urgency. The public¬ 
housing projects under this program for which contracts have 
already been let or are to be let will not be completed, with few 
exceptions, until late this year or during 1941. However, If slum 
clearance is to be conducted on a reasonably continuous basis, an 
expansion of the authorization this year or, at the latest, early in 
1941 is eminently desirable. 

The United States Housing Authority Administrator reports that 
requests for $1,006,000,000 of additional loans have already been 
filed with him In anticipation of the Increases in the authorization. 
The funds available under the present law have all been allotted. 
A large proportion of the 180 further requests pending, covering 
projects In 32 States, emanate from rural and suburban com¬ 
munities rather than metropolitan centers. A broadening of the 
present public-housing program would thus occur, should the pend¬ 
ing amendment be enacted Into law, especially since 25 percent of 
the new authorization Is reserved for rural rehousing. 

Like all new ventures Into a complicated field, the Federal low- 
rent public-housing program has suffered from practical defects. 
By and large, however, those concerned with its administration 
have shown a readiness to correct errors and to avoid as far as 
feasible competition with private enterprise in the building field. 
Hence a good case could be made for authorizing the expansion of 
the loan fund at this time to permit the United States Housing 
Authority to proceed at leisure with the approval of the additional 
projects already pending before it, despite the very urgent need for 
economy in Federal expenditures that now exists. 


Organizations Which Have Indicated Their Support 
of Mundt Antipollution Bill, H. R. 7971 


EXTENSION OF- REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by 
the House I am attaching hereto a partial list of the patriotic 
and conservation organizations which are actively supporting 
H. R. 7971, which bill I Introduced and which Is known as the 
Navigable Waters Antipollution Act. 

I would like to call the attention of my colleagues to the 
high quality of public service and unselfishness represented 
by this long list of constructive, Nation-building organiza¬ 
tions. You will find there every Nation-wide conservation 
organization of any size or scope, and more important than 
that, even, you will not find in this list a single industry or 
group which is today polluting the public waters. H. R. 7971 
not only outlaws any new forms of pollution in the navigable 
waters of America but it sets up a reasonable, orderly, and 
moderate program for correcting and controlling the destruc¬ 
tive forms of pollution which are now making open sewers 
and poison pots out of some of the greatest rivers and streams 
in America. Since it is an honest step in correcting an obvi¬ 
ously serious situation, H. R. 7971 has received the support of 
citizens of all walks of life and of all parties as well as the 
active endorsement of community serving organizations of 
many kinds. 

H. B. 7971 HAS SOME OPPONENTS, TOO 

Because H. R. 7971, variously referred to as the Mundt bill 
or the Navigable Waters Antipollution Act is the only legis¬ 
lation now before Congress which seriously challenges the 
practice of certain industries and cities whereby they thumb 
their noses at the public interest and contaminate with 
selfish indifference the public waters of America, it has some 
opposition of which, incidentally, friends of clean-streams 
legislation are very proud. We are proud, for example, that 
in lists of those opposing H. R. 7971 are found the major pol¬ 
luters of America. Realizing the unpopularity of putting 
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their Interests above tbe health and recreational in- 

tetesta of the public, most of these organizations have 
switched from outright opposition to antipollution legislation 
to enthusiastic, active, and open support of a bill bearing 
the misnomer of *^tlpollution legislation” but actually pro¬ 
viding what is tantamoimt to a 10-year breathing spell for 
poUutera Ihe bill for which polluters have had their sup¬ 
port listed in previous issues of the Ebcoiu) is known as 8. 685, 
was Introduced by Senator Barxxey, I believe, by request, 
and a rule for its consideration by this body now reposes on 
the Speaker's desk. It will be the first piece of legislation 
bearing the label of “pollution legislation” upon which this 
House will have an opportunity to vote. It must be defeated 
or recommitted to committee for further study before this 
body will be given an opportunity to vote on H. R. 7971 or any 
other geniUne pollution-eliminating legislation for which the 
friends of clean streams throughout America are clamoring. 
Hearings on H. R. 7071 have not been held. They will not 
be held until and unless S. 685 is defeated or recommitted. 
Consequently, to vote for effective antipollution legislation 
Members must first dispose of S. 685 by defeat or recommittal, 
so the path will be cleared for consideration of a bill which 
sincere conservationists and sportsmen can support. 

8. 685 fiOVNUS $1,000,000 FEB TEAR FOB ^POU.miOK INSURANCE’* 

At first glance it must seem to Members who have not 
studied the legislation that the spectacle of the biggest pol¬ 
luters in America actively supporting 8. 685 is a strange para¬ 
dox Indeed. Either the polluters are losing their sanity or 
they must see in 8. 685 legislation to befriend them and pro¬ 
tect them in their dirty business of poisoning the public 
waters with industrial and municipal wastes. A study of 
S. 685 reassures one and all about the continued sanity of 
America's polluters. At no place except in its title does 
8. 685 even mention the phrase “control of pollution.” Its 
supporters among polluting industries proudly recommend it 
to their fellow travelers in public filth as a “study bill.” It 
is precisely that and nothing more, and it would appropriate 
$1,000,000 annually from an exhausted Federal Treasury for 
purposes of studying the problem of pollution and of estab¬ 
lishing Federal control of State health departments by sub¬ 
sidizing them to the extent of $700,000 per year. It criticizes 
pollution and appropriates a million dollars a year of the tax¬ 
payers' money for the purpose of scolding it, but it sets up no 
standards of purity and does positively nothing by way of 
controlling pollution practices. The opportunity to share in 
the $700,000 annual “bureaucratic melon” Is one reason why 
many State health departments have written Members in 
favor of S. 685, and the hope of preventing vigorous anti¬ 
pollution legislation by passing a vapid bill limited to critical 
adjectives Indicates the reason why polluters are exerting 
organized pressure on Congress to pass S. 685 and give them 
a buffer against genuine clean-streams legislation. It is easily 
seen, therefore, why conservation organizations, Legion posts, 
women’s clubs, individual sportsmen, outdoor magazines, 
and others who are imselfishly interested only in cleaning 
up the streams of America are saying, “No pollution legisla¬ 
tion at all is better than S. 685. If we cannot make progress 
in pollution control, let us at least not take this backward 
step.” 

There follows a partial list of organizations which have 
indicated their support of the Mundt pure-streams bUl, H. R. 
7971, and which, by the same token, oppose the passage of 
8. 685: 

ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE INDICATED THEIR SUPPORT OF MUNDT PURE- 
STREAMS BILL 

Hi© Council Of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

American Nature Association. 

American Wildlife Institute. 

National Wildlife Federation. 

National Association of Audubon Societies. 

National Ckmncil of Garden Clubs. 

American Fisheries Society. ^ ^ 

Xntematlonal Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com¬ 
missioners. 

Xsaak Walton League of America. 

of Mkrareet nsh and Game Commissioners (North Da¬ 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
mmols). 


Square OtrQle Club (Pi^ and Stream magazine). 

National Sportsman magtidne. 

Rimttng and Flshmg magazine. 

Outdoorsman magazine. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engmeers. 

Bloomfield Fish and Game Club, Bloomfield, Conn. 

Calumet District Clean Streams Committee (a citizens* com¬ 
mittee with headquarters in South Holland, lU.). 

Chicago Conservation Council. 

Union Conservation Club, Wheeler, Ind. 

Glen Park Civic Club, Gary, Ind. 

Pittman Square Civic League, Gary, Ind. 

West 46th Civic Club, Gary. Ind. 

Woods, Waters, and Wildlife Association, Gary, Ind. 

Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Maryland State Game and Fish Protective Association. 

Maryland Outdoor Life Federation. Inc. 

Maryland State Game and Inland Fish Commission. 

Michigan United Conservation Clubs. 

Gasconade Coimty Wildlife League (Missouri). 

New Jersey Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs. 

New Jersey Board of Fish and Game Commissioners. 

Forum of Politics, State Teachers College, Albany, N. Y. 

New York Association of Biology Chairmen (New York City). 
Green Moxmtain Club (New York Section). 

Sportsmen's Council of the Marine District of New York. 
League of Ohio Sportsmen. 

Stillwater (Okla.) Woman’s Club. 

Western Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s Club. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Crafton-Ingram Sportsmen’s Association, Grafton, Pa. 

Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arnold Sportsmen’s Club. Arnold, Pa. 

Westmoreland County Sportsmen’s Association (Pennsylvania), 
Gulf Coast Hod and Reel Club, Beaumont, Tex. 

Aviation Post, No. 651, American Legion. Chicago. 

Lafayette Post No. 61, American Legion, Unlontown, Pa. 
Columbus (Nebr.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah Wildlife Federation. 

McDermott Post, No. 144. American Legion. Albany, Wis. 

Guy Drews Post. No. 88. American Legion, Manitowoc. Wis. 
Panels B. Pritchard Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Oil City, Pa, 
Oil City (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 493, Connellsvllle, Pa. 

Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 

Johnson Motor Co., Waukegan. Ill. 

Evlnrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Century Boat Co.. Manistee, Mich. 

Champion Motors Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Muncle Gear Works. Muncle. Ind. 

National Outboard Association. 


Antipollution 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


L E TT ER PROM THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES 


Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include therein a letter from the 
National Association of Audubon Societies on the Barkley bill« 
8. 685. The letter follows: 

The above bill is represented to be an antipollution bill. We 
are Informed that it has been favorably reported on by the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and a rule issued by the Rules 
Committee; that It may be brought up shortly for a vote in the 
House; that It was passed by the Senate at the previous session 
of Congress. 

In our opinion this bill should not be passed, as it does not ap¬ 
pear to us to offer means of effectively and promptly reducing or 
eliminate poUutlon of navigable streams. 

On the contrary, it provides for 10 years* further study of a sltua- 
tlon so bad and so well known that immediate action, in our esti¬ 
mation, is called for. We see little If any point In spending a size¬ 
able sum of money, as provided for In this biU, on further study of 
the situation. *rhe bill, we understand has the support, in gen¬ 
eral, of those who are currently polluting our navigable streams. 

Mxy we, therefore, urge your favorable consideration of a policy 
which would Involve a vote against the Barkley bUL 8. 685. if 
brought up for a vote and In favor of its being recommitted to 
the House River and Harbors Committee for reconsideration. 
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America’s No. 1 Problem—Unemploymeni—Being: 
Submerged in Wave of Political Balderdash and 
Bunk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES O. OLIVER, OF lAAINE 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted to 
me by unanimous consent of the House to extend my remarks, 
I am pleased to incorporate herewith a statement which I 
broadcast aver station WCSH, Portland, Maine, on Satur¬ 
day, January 27, 1940: 

Citl25ens of the First District, 2 weeks ago, when I discussed with 
you the national problems as they are focused into the limelight 
through congressional consideration, I dwelt at some length on 
current and continuing unemployment as America’s problem No. 1. 
Because of my persistency in dwelling on this critical paradox, 
wherein millions of willing and able Americans are denied the 
opportunity to work in this great country of ours, I have felt that 
the constant reference to unemployment might be somewhat 
boring. But, In view of the many statements made during the 
past 10 days by leading statesmen and those who are seeking high 
public offlce, to this same effect, namely, that unnecessary and 
involuntary imemployment Is public menace No. 1, I feel more 
justified In continuing ray reference to this absurd situation 
wherein our youth, as well as our older and more experienced Oiti- 
zpns, mill around dally looking in vain for work opportimltles. 

Ladles and gentlemen, it is not only tragic but It is downright 
criminal for us as an intelligent and aggressive people to endure 
and tolerate the continuance of unemplo 3 rment In this Nation, 
•rhe fiscal headache resulting from continued Budget deficits for 
the past decade stems from this absurd lack of jobs. The debt 
frankensteln becomes even more horrible because men and women 
are not working. Terrific burdens of taxation continue to add up 
to even more staggering totals simply as a result of Idleness. Class 
tension and labor extremism are fostered by the host of unemployed 
who are dally in competition with those more fortunately em¬ 
ployed. Those on the extreme right and the extreme left of our 
public opinion become more sharply antagonistic and unreconciled 
because of the problem which, acute today, grows even more acute 
as year follows year with no determined approach to the necessity 
of people going back to work. The pies committee investigation 
of un-American activities, which I supported this very week In 
Congress, finds its reason for being In the fact that resentful men 
and women of this Nation develop because there are no work 
opportunities for the submerged 8 to 10 percent of our people. 
Our young people graduating from high schools and colleges are 
asking, as they have a right to ask. ”What does this all add up to 
and what Is this all about?" They know that there are enough 
natural resources and there are enough industrial plants in this 
Nation to provide Jobs for all if the people of this country are 
eating, clothing themselves, and sheltering their families on decent 
standards. 'These inquiring younger members of our society know 
full well that there is something sadly out of balance, and they 
completely realize that there must be some wairto put the razzle- 
dazzle parts of this economic puzzle back together so that they 
and all others who want to work can find the Job opening through 
which each and every one of them can work out his own destiny. 
Friends, this is our problem, and this generation which is now 
running the show must find the answers. 

It is true that for the past 10 years politicians have not been 
willing to find that answer, but it is also true that you, the people, 
have not demanded that public omclals shall find the answer. We 
have had attempts made to palliate and salve over this cancer 
which is eating away at the very soul of this great Nation. Work 
relief has been provided, but work relief Is not what our good men 
and women want. They want Jobs at productive enterprise and 
they want decent wages for their work. This is nothing new that 
I am saying, but we must face the fact that we have tolerated 
this needless condition for 10 long years and we are still stalling 
and drifting so far as a solution Is concerned. Unemployment is 
the challenge of 1940 to democracy, and we cannot afford to let 
Presidential appeals for national unity nor distracting issues of 
foreign wars conceal the problem. 

It Is a human problem, and no wide-awake and no thoughtful 
American is being misled by the current ballyhoo regarding the 
state of the Nation’s prosperity. A truly prosperous nation contains 
no unemployed host of its dtliens as does the America of today. 
You know that, and so do X. What’s more, we know that a truly 
proeperous nation earns Its way as it goes and finds no difficulty In 
balancing any sensible budget of normal expenditures for the pur¬ 


poses of sound government. And we know that any truly prosperous 
nation, if wisely governed, at all times possesses defenses ample to 
protect that prosperity and its harvest, avoiding the necessity of 
frantic and wasteful efforts to erect such defenses in the face of 
threatening peril from without or from within. The very best 
and the most effective defense against such perils to our welfare and 
our prosperity Is the continued employment at productive enter¬ 
prise of our people and all of our people. 

During the past 2 weeks in the House, the membership, under 
the leadership of an economy-minded Appropriations Committee, 
has made deductions in two supply bills of some $126,000,000. Butr- 
and this Is the significant fact—these two bills, even after the 
pinning, still carry the staggering sum of between two and two and 
a quarter billions of dollars. There are still a dozen or more bills 
appropriating money yet to come. Doubtlessly the total appropri¬ 
ations for 1941 fiscal year will add up to nearly nine billions. Our 
income may total six billions for the similar period. Where are we 
headed after 10 years of such a devastating and demoralizlDg deficit 
procedure? Mr. Morgentbau says we can safely hicrease the na¬ 
tional debt to fifty billions, and I say to you that we cannot and 
should not increase the public debt by one thin dime. Our con¬ 
scientious Secretary of the Treasury is a splendid man, but he is 
only a man, even as you and I, therefore his statements and his 
opinions are not in any sense of the word "Infallible’’ or the last 
word. W© have had enough of debt. Debt is the curse of this 
Nation. There Is no more need for this Federal Government of 
ours to go into debt than there is for us to endure the imemploy- 
ment of 10,000,000 citizens. Congress, which is the medium of ex¬ 
pression and action of and for the people of this country, has the 
constitutional right to coin and regulate the value of our money, 
and Congress has the constitutional right to levy taxes In the inter¬ 
ests of the general welfare of the people. With these two sovereign 
rights there is no need for deficits and debt, and there is no reason 
under the sun for unemployment. Today and for the past three- 
quarters of a century, we have been shackled and we have been 
strangled by a financial octopus which thrives on debt accumula¬ 
tions and deadening deficits, both public and private. The produc¬ 
tive possibilities of this Nation are stalemated by the debt system 
of finance, which hangs around our collective neck like a millstone. 
Our present Secretary of the Treasury and his associates think com¬ 
pletely in terms of debt. There are those of us, however, who are 
thinking in terms of work. But we cannot go to work until and 
unless you, the people, begin to question more insistently the 
present practice of relying on extension of debt as the sole stimulus 
of production. This past week, following up previous correspond¬ 
ence with Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, I requested 
Information officially as to the percentage of our money which 
comes Into circulation and use as the result of the creation of debt. 
I expect that his answer will confirm me In my opinion that nearly 
90 percent of our medium of circulation results from the Issuance of 
evidences of debt either public or private. How can any person de¬ 
fend such monetary procedure when all must realize that a con¬ 
tinuance of debt expansion through the extension of credit must 
eventually pyramid to a point where It collapses of Its own weight, 
bringing In the wake of that collapse mass unemplo 3 rment and 
misery. Neither this administration nor preceding ones have done 
anything about this all-important proposition. Nor have I heard 
any Presidential candidate touch upon the subject. President 
Roosevelt, in his inaugural speech, did promise to drive the money 
changers out of the temple, but this promise unfortunately has 
only resulted in giving the temple to the money changers. 

The plight of our elderly citizens wherein thousands in this 
State and hundreds of thousands over the country are unable to 
secure even the pittance of that which is called old-age assistance, 
the unemployment of our youth and the consequent slamming 
in their faces of the door to opportunity, the misery of nearly 
half of our people, occasioned by starvation annual incomes, all 
of these un-American paradoxes are the direct result of financial 
strangulation of our productive machine caused by our blind 
adherence and obeisance to a debt-money practice foisted upon us 
by the greedy international and national master minds of finance. 

It is not only the misery of the unemployed and their families 
which disturb me but It is also the decreased amount of produc¬ 
tion resulting from the idleness of millions with its consequent 
lowering of the standards of living for all as it becomes a tre¬ 
mendous toll which America must pay. If we estimate during 
the past decade the cost of this man-made and man-caused de¬ 
pression, we find that potential production could have totaled at 
least $1,000,000,000,000 while we actually have used not more 
than $600,000,000,000 worth of goods and services. This entailed 
a net loss of $400,000,000,000 which every man, woman, and child 
of this country suffered. It is also interesting to note that during 
the I920’s our production increased some 43 percent while our 
population was Increasing 16 percent but In the 1930’s our pro¬ 
duction decreased some 11 percent from the previous decade while 
our population continued to increase by 8 percent over the 1920’s. 
In other words, with a larger population during the past 10 years 
we have had much less production to use thereby actually de¬ 
creasing the standards of living. So do not think that you. Just 
because you have a Job at present, can safely Ignore or be dis¬ 
tracted from the unemployed status of yoiur nei^bor or friend. 
You not only pay the bill in decreased standards of living for 
yourself and family but you also pay the bill through taxation 
in keeping mllllone continuously unemployed In America. But 
in spite of the most Important slgnlfioanoe of this unemployment 
cxlBls X do not know of any congressional organization that haa 
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been set up to wrestle with It. I do not know of any privately 
endowed foundation or Ixietltution Which has taken unto Itself 
the responsibility of doing an 3 rthlng about it. During the past 2 
weeks, several Members of the House have discussed the advisabil¬ 
ity of organizing a bipartisan group to make it our business to 
study and review the monetary approach to this No. 1 problem 
constituted by the Jobless. But we are limited by the lack of time 
and funds to do the Job which must be done. We are also handi¬ 
capped by the lack of a nationally known and trusted statesman 
who could and should be the keyman in euch an effort. There is 
one such Member of the Seventy-sixth Congress and that Is Senator 
Notais of Nebraska, who could lead such a fight against the common 
enemy of unemployment because of the universal confidence and 
respect which Is accorded him by the whole country. Independent 
and fearless, he would be the figure around which would rally 
those of us who do believe that the people can be put back to 
work—^those of us who believe that every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
of this Nation is entitled to the fullest opportunity for dignified, 
constructive work. It is my sincere hope that in the near future 
I may be able to report to you that such a group has been organ- 
lf 9 ed and that we are applying ourselves to the Job of finding the 
real approach to the creation of Jobs for all who are willing axia 
able to work. 

In dosing let me agree with you that the balancing of the 
Budget is desirable and necessary, let me Insist that constantly 
recurring deficits must be eliminated, let me state wholeheartedly 
that our traditional rights and principles of Government and our 
American freedom of individual Initiative and enterprise must 
be safeguarded and preserved. But let me at the same time 
emphatically call to your attention In no unhesitating terms that 
the one way to accomplish those results Is to put people back to 
work. This brings me right back to where I started—America’s 
No. 1 problem is unemployment. 

And so, amid the ballyhoo and the bunk of a political Presi¬ 
dential year, let us not forget the simple truth Involved In that 
assertion made by me 2 weeks ago and confirmed since then on 
several occasions by those who are considered to be In the top 
flight of Presidential politics on both sides of the political picture. 
In the next few months do not be blinded by the political eye¬ 
wash and balderdash but rather be determined to require, as you 
estimate candidates for public office, that each and everyone who 
seeks your favor shall have some specific suggestions to offer in 
connection with a permanent solution of the xmemplosonent 
problem. 

Until 2 weeks from tonight, good wishes and good night. 


Tallulah Bankhead’s Gift to Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OJ* 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, February 8 {legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7), 1940 


POEM BT H.- O. CARLISLE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, inspired by Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead’s generous gift of $3,000 to the suffering people of 
Finland, Mr. H. C. Carlisle, of Alabama, has written a 
tribute to her which I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the tribute was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

TALLULAH BANKKSAD 

T-bere*8 a noted little lady, 

A-U unepoUed by wealth and fame, 

L-lvlng to make life worth living, 

Ir-lftlng high her family name, 

XT-elng her unusual talents, 

Ir-ast of all for self alone, 

A-s she, true to early training, 

H-appUy helps others on. 

B~om and bred In Alabama, 

A-4abama’s favored child— 

N-atlonally and uniquely 
K~nown, for those on whom Bhe*s smiled— 
H-armonlzlng with her talents 
E-legance of heart and mind, 

A-lways with Tallulah Bankhead 
D-o her bit to aid mankind. 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, every nation In the world has 
its heroes. But some men are heroes to the entire world. 
Some element in the nature of human beings compels us to 
revere the memory of those great people who have left the 
tracings of their character upon the pages of history. We 
stand in tribute before them, because we see In their lives the 
patterns we seek to follow. Millions of American boys and 
girls in our country have thrilled to the story of Abraham 
Lincoln. They have sat in the comforts of their homes to 
read a tale more absorbing than any fiction. No one who 
reads can find in any language a record more fascinating 
than the life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Here truly was a man who belongs to the ages. He was 
more than a great man. He was a man so simple, so humble, 
so human that those who lived about him did not realize his 
stature. During his lifetime his opponents poured ridicule 
and abuse upon his head. More than once he was deeply 
hurt. More than once he found himself tired and depressed. 
A dozen times he was tempted to give up. The tremendous 
burdens visited upon him during the years of the Civil War 
were crushing in their force. On every side he found suspi¬ 
cion and discouragement. The members of his Cabinet were 
skeptical of his judgment; in fact, President Lincoln’s Secre¬ 
tary of State thought so little of his Chief that he once asked 
for authority to run the Government in place of the President. 
But Abraham Lincoln was not destined to surrender. Through 
bitter adversity he fought on. He did not give up, because it 
was not within him to give up a cause he thought right. 

Truly this is the mark of his greatness. He championed 
causes which seemed to be lost. The preservation of our 
Union, the maintenance of a strong Federal Government, the 
doctrine of human freedom—no issues more magnificent have 
ever troubled the minds of Americans. Yet no causes have 
ever been so bitterly fought. Abraham Lincoln stood his 
ground on every one of these grave issues. He stood his 
ground in the conviction that he was right, in the certainty 
that no matter what his contemporaries said of him, his 
descendants would approve his works. 

Here was a life which deserves the study it has received. 
Literally hundreds of books have treated the career of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln from the moment of his birth on February 12, 
1809, to the day of his death on April 15, 1865. It is a recital 
which deserves retelling again and again. For if ever a man’s 
life has been an inspiration, that life was Abraham Lincoln’s. 

The people of a dozen nations, young and old, have fol¬ 
lowed the thrilling episodes of Lincoln’s life from those early 
days in Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois. No American can 
check his pride at the recollection of young Abe Lincoln 
clearing the forest, building the log cabin which was to be 
his home. Those early years bring the tang of pioneering 
days right Into our modern era of city streets and flying 
planes. We can sUU see lincoln sailing down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, looking for a market to sell the produce of 
his neighbors’ farms. We watch him ferrying passengers 
across the Ohio River from the Kentucky shores. We join 
him in the operation of his general store at New Salem, HI. 

The picture brings back nostalgic memories of America’s 
early d^s, memories almost forgotten in the rus^ and excite¬ 
ment of our pressing problems. Most of us have almost for¬ 
gotten that not so many years ago the people of our Nation 
faced periodic outbursts of Indian warfare. Abraham Lincoln 
brings back those memories to us. Like the hardy young 
backwoodsman he was, he served as an officer of Volunteers 
in the campaign against Chief Black Hawk’s Indians. He did 
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not know much about military affairs, but he won the affec¬ 
tion of his men. He acquired new ambition for the future. 

By the time he was 24 years old Abraham Lincoln had run 
unsuccessfully for the Illinois State Legislature and had failed 
In business. Of course, he was discouraged. But he had read 
Blackstone’s Commentaries; he had learned the value of hard 
physical labor. He had sharpened a keen mind for the great 
tasks before him. 

If any man had come to Abe Lincoln in 1834, when he 
was lust 25 years old, to prophesy that the young man 
would one day be the President of the United States, no 
one would have laughed harder than Lincoln. But in his 
twenty-fifth year the upward march began. He was elected 
to the legislature. Two years later he received his license 
to practice law, and went off to Springfield, the new capital 
of Illinois, to begin a new life. For 8 years he served con¬ 
tinuously in the legislature. By 1846, when he was 37 
years old, Lincoln was elected to Congress, where he earned 
the unpopular distinction of opposing the war against 
Mexico. His fortunes sank once more, for he knew that he 
could not be reelected to Congress. But he was content 
because he had voted as his conscience dictated. He did not 
consider his election as important as his vote. 

All this time Lincoln was learning. He watched men 
around him who compromised with their convictions. He re¬ 
fused to join them. In Congress he voted 40 times for the 
famous Wilmot Proviso, excluding slavery from all lands 
acquired as a result of the War with Mexico. He introduced 
a bill to abolish slayeholding in the District of Columbia. 

Freedom was a living thing in Lincoln’s mind. It meant 
the opportunities he had enjoyed himself. It meant the 
right to fight one’s way upward along the ladder. It meant 
hardships, rebuffs,* determination. To Abraham Lincoln it 
meant the privilege of placing conscience above wealth. He 
turned down many a case in the days when he was prac¬ 
ticing law because he could not bring himself to believe in 
his client’s cause. 

Lincoln returned to Illinois, following his term in Con¬ 
gress, to resume his old life. He was almost 40, virtually 
unknown outside the limits of his own State. Seemingly, 
he was content to remain at home with his wife, Mary Todd 
Lincoln, and his three boys. He declared himself “unfit” for 
political life, no longer Interested in making a career for 
himself in politics. The plesisures of “traveling the circuit,” 
practicing law through a score of counties in company with 
the circuit judge, telling good stories, making friends with 
the people he loved, occupied his time and his mind. 

Peace and quiet were not written in Lincoln’s destiny. It 
was an age when men’s thoughts were tom by matters of grave 
Importance. ’The slavery issue would not die. Not even the 
Missouri Compromise could kill the belief in men’s hearts that 
slavery was wrong, immoral, unjust. By 1854. the battle was 
raging again. The Kansas-Nebraska bill made possible the 
extension of slavery into lands which the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise had declared forever free. It was too much for Abe 
Lincoln. 

All his life he had believed that slavery was wrong, that no 
man had a right to own another. ’There were other men, too, 
in the Uhlted States who agreed with Lincoln. Their views 
were so imperative that they could not be satisfied with any 
existing political party. The Whigs were dying. The Demo¬ 
crats were afraid of the wrath of the Southland. It was a 
historic moment. It was a moment in American life of which 
every citizen can well be proud. It was the signal for the 
birth of the Republican Party, dedicated to the proposition 
that all men, black or white, must be equal in the eyes of the 
law. It dow not matter how much the modern-day oppo¬ 
nents of the Republican Party minimize its importance. 'The 
truth remains. Opposition to human slavery was the funda¬ 
mental issue upon which the Republican Party was estab¬ 
lished. It will be forever to the glory of the partisans of the 
Grand Old Party that they stem from the greatest single cause 
in American history. It will be forever to our glory that the 
doctrine of those men who founded Republicanism was placed 
upon a plane so high that it captured Abraham Lincoln. 


“Free men,” the words were magic to Lincoln. He dropped 
his allegiance to the Whigs and joined the Republicans at 
Bloomington in 1856. He did more than join the new party. 
He inspired the convention. When the audience shouted for 
him to speak he answered their call. He plunged into his 
thoughts with passionate emotion. Those who have recorded 
the scene tell us that the men and women who heard him 
cheered and cried. When he spoke his final words, “We must 
highly resolve that Kansas must be free,” the people who were 
present declared they had heard the greatest speech ever made 
in Illinois. Newspaper reporters who were present were 
spellbound. They had heard a man speaking out his soul. 

Abraham Lincoln’s fate was sealed on that afternoon In 
Bloomington. He could no longer escape the calls of public 
service. Within 2 years his nomination for the United States 
Senate on the Republican ticket was a certainty. When he 
addressed the nominating convention Lincoln made one of 
America’s most famous speeches. He said to his followers: 

A house divided against Itself cannot stand. I believe this Gov¬ 
ernment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I 
do not expect the Union to be dissolved —1 do not expect the 
house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 

’The words were challenging. ’They brought a torrent of 
criticism upon his head. But Lincoln knew his mind. He 
challenged his rival in the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates 
to answer the basic Issue. His impressive words made him 
the idol of every citizen who cherished human freedom. 

Is slavery wrong? 

Lincoln demanded. 

That is the real Issue. That Is the Issue that will continue In 
this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and my¬ 
self shall be sUent. It is the eternal struggle between these two 
principles—right and wrong—throughout the world. 

Lincoln lost the race for the Senate, but that loss gave 
him the Presidency. By 1860 the Nation knew Abe Lincoln 
well. His friends from Illinois stood solidly behind him. 
The people who knew him best were all for him. It was a 
thrilling Republican convention. When Lincoln was nomi¬ 
nated he made one of the most unusual campaigns in the 
history of our Nation. From the nomination in May to his 
election in November, he made only one speech, and in it he 
said— 

The time comes upon every public man when it is best for him 
to keep his lips closed. That time has come upon me. 

The Nation knew where Uncoln stood. The people of 
America knew that he would not waver. He never did. 
Through the long trying days of the Civil War to the day 
of his assassination 5 years later the policies he urged were 
the policies of the Nation. His personality dominated the 
affairs of our Government as few others have ever done. His 
courage gave strength to those who despaired. 

On the anniversary of his birth every citizen of our Nation 
should remember him; every man and woman who values 
the Ideals of human liberty should recall the famous words 
of his Gettysburg Address. Millions of American boys and 
girls who have learned them by heart should repeat them 
on this day; 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new Nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are en¬ 
gaged in a great Civil War, testing whether that Nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who here 
gave their lives that this Nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But In a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, wo cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have 
consecrated It far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take Increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people shaU 
not perish from the earth. 
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These are the Immortal words of immortal t^innoin. i 
commend them to a Nation whose spirit too deserves im¬ 
mortality. 


A Voice From Across the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

0 » 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 


LETTER FROM SINO-KOREAN PEOPLES LEAOX7E 


Mr. HARRINOTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
zny remarks in the Rxcord, I wish to include the following 
letter from the Sino-Korean Peoples League. 

Siko-Korbak Peoples Leaoxte. 

Washington, D. C. 

A Voice From Across the Sea 

Fellow Christians: Bible Institutes, girls and boys Bible clubs 
and seminaries have been cloeed In Korea. 

Recently AustraUan Presbyterian Mission and Board have both 
decided that they cannot conscientiously allow their church mem¬ 
bers to go to the Japanese Shinto shrines to pay obeisance to the 
Shinto Kami or gods. Henoe the Japanese Oovemment closed all 
their schools. 

A few weeks ago an American missionary sent word that the 
*Tyengyang Seminary, the Women’s Bible Seinlnary, all Presbyterian 
Bible Institutes, and even the Bible clubs In which we had 1,500 boys 
and girls, are all closed. Because of these conditions I went to see 
Mr. Grew, the American Ambassador • • •; he is Interested and 

anxious to help. He realizes that missionaries are being squeezed 
out Just as American businessmen are being squeezed out * * */* 

EVEN PASTORS ARE COMPELLED 

The Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board recently appealed to the 
Department of State: 

“You will regret to learn that most recent advices indicate that 
a still more serious situation is developing. Attendance at the 
shrine is being required not only of educational institutions but 
pastors of chinches and religious bodies are compelled to take part 
in the ceremonies. Severe punishment and long Imprisonment are 
being Inflicted upon any persons who on conscientious grounds 
refuse to conform to this requirement. Our entire work in Chosen 
(Korea) la being imperiled." 

BACKGBOUim 

On December 14, 1935, the education ministry council suddenly 
drafted a religious bodies bill, making a drastic revision of educa¬ 
tional system. The ministry declared: 

“Today it is impossible to Improve education without the aid of 
religion. The foundation of the new policy for improving the 
educational system is the worship of Amaterasu Omikaml and the 
place of worshiping the Imperial Ancestor is to be established in 
each school." 

Note. —^It is significant to note this declaration and its very word¬ 
ing and its Implications. 

This declaration was a direct violation against the Christian reli¬ 
gion and the so-called religious freedom granted under the Japa¬ 
nese Constitution. Hence many protests were made. Even the 
Japanese Christians in the beginning made Joint protests with the 
missionaries and the Koreans. However, protests were of no use. 
The Shinto militarists were bent on performing an operation on 
the heart of Christianity. The design of the Japanese Government 
was to Japanlze Christianity as they did to Buddhism, "Ryobu 
Shinto," half Christian and half Shinto. 

Pressure was brought upon the Christians in Japan, and particu¬ 
larly in Koreai. where an absolute military iron-rule governor gen¬ 
eral is now performing this operation. 

Last May a Japanese Christian pastor in Tokyo went to the length 
of preaching the need and Justiflcation of changing the doctrine 
of “Trinity." He urged the addition of Shinto Kami and made it 
the doctrine of quadrlnlty. 

“VFE MUST LOOK AHEAD" 

Last January 8. 1040, President Roosevelt, in his message to Con¬ 
gress, advised that: 

“We must look ahead and see the kind of lives our children would 
have to lead if a large part of the rest of the world were compelled 
to worship the god imposed by a military ruler or were forbidden 
to worship God at all • • 

This is precisely what is happening in Korea. The Shinto mili¬ 
tarists are forcing the Christians to violate their faith contrary to 
tbs Ten Commandments. They are forced to pay obeisance to 


Shinto Kamls or deities. This, they say, is not a rellgimui but a 
patriotic exercise. 

What may now take place in Korea will soon affect Manchuria, 
north and south China. Eventually it will have a dlsintemtlng 
effect on the spiritual quality of Christians in America. 'The re¬ 
sults would be like an empty bag—^it will never stand the test of a 
true Christian when a greater crisis comes. 

“We must look ahead" to the future mission work in the Far East. 
To capitulate under the Japanese Shintoism In the name of mis¬ 
sionary expediency will mean the signing of Christianity’s death 
warrant. Christianity must be saved; it is the only hope for the 
world. 

BZSUOP WELCH FIItST PROTESTANT LEADlSt TO COMPLY 

Regrettably, Bishop Herbert Welch, who was then the head of the 
Methodist mission, accepted the Japanese Government’s decree, 
thus starting a train of horrible events to the present state of 
affairs. Bishop Welch’s decision to go to the Shinto shrine gave 
the Japanese the much-needed weapon to plunge into the other 
Protestant denominations who stood pat on the principle of the 
Ten Commandments. It brought about the dlsinte^tlon of Chris¬ 
tian unity and harmony In the mission fields. Since then the 
Japanese have conveniently used the Methodists to fore? th; Pres¬ 
byterians to do that same. 

Early in 1936, in Honolulu. Hawaii, Bishop Welch, in his inter¬ 
view, said that the Methodist decision was and is a “tentative" one. 
Today, after 4 years, there is no visible sign of any change of this 
Bo-callod tentative decision. Frankly, his acceptance was largely 
a policy of expediency, not dreaming of the far-reaching repercus¬ 
sion it may cause upon Christianity In the Par East. 

AMERICAN JOURNALIST CRITICIZES MIBSIONARIBS 

Not long ago Mr. A. Morgan Young, a well-known Journalist, who 
lived in Japan for more than a generation, made a searching and 
Just criticism of the missionaries who are on the Japanese side 
Indirectly aiding the Shinto militarists to carry on this diabolical 
scheme. He emphatically stressed and warned that the belief of 
in the “actual divinity of the Emperor and the omnipotence of the 
god-emperor combined with Shinto requirement of blind accept¬ 
ance of it becomes a dangerous threat to world civilization.” 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP AND MISSIONARIES 

Up to the end of 1935 missionaries in Elorea strongly condemned 
and disapproved of the "ancestor worship" of the Koreans. The 
Korean Christians were urged and demanded that they refrain from 
participation of the ancestor-worship rituals. The burning of 
Incense before the "Shinju"—meaning “spiritual tablet" of their 
ancestor—^were said to be idolatrous, hence against the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. 

Therefore, the outward manifestation of becoming a good Chris¬ 
tian was to destroy, bum, or do away with this “ShlnJu," which 
has been handed down to them for centuries and generations. It 
often meant the breaking up of families—love between father and 
son, etc. Today these very same missionaries who only a few years 
ago were so strong asks the Christians to go and bow—^pay their 
obeisance to the Shinto deities. While they know the Shinto rituals 
are far more religious in every respect in comparison with the 
Korean ancestor worship, one wonders whether the Shinto mili¬ 
tarists, who are non-Christians and anti-Christians, are more 
worthy and intelligent to define the true Interpretations of the 
Ten Commandments than the bishops and other Christian leaders. 
Every American missionary who has accepted the Japanese version 
are trying to defend their "tentative" decision. 

NATIONAL SHINTOISM 

The Society of International Cultural Relations, an organization 
headed by the brother of the Japanese Emperor, former prime min¬ 
ister, counts, viscounts, religious, political leaders, minister of 
imperial household, and what nots, in 1937 published a book entitled 
“Guide to Japanese Studies." 

Under the chapter of Shintoism, on page 140, it said: 

"Nlhonshokl and Kojlkl is the essence of the Japanese spirit, 
which has been the basis of the religious life of ancient as well as 
modern Japan. • • • The Japanese people regarded them as 

their Bibles which fostered their religious faith and racial spirit." 

Note. —In these books “Bible" contains the accounts of the crea¬ 
tion, hell, division of land and waters, and the divine ancestor of 
the Japanese Emperor, Amaterasu Omikaml, a fenaale supreme deity. 

EMPEROR DESCENDANT OF GODS 

On pages 148-149: 

“The Emperor Melji, a descendant of the gods, wrote a famous 
poem— 

“ ’Yorno no uml mina harakara to omo yo ni, 

Nado namikaze no tachisawaguran.’ 

“which may be translated as: *We regard all the countries outside 
the seas surrounding Japan as our brethren, but why must the seas 
be disturbed by heavy v^ds and waves?* 

“There is an expression, 'A god incarnate.' The Emperor Melji 
was such a noble character that we all look upon him as a revelation 
of God in this world. This poem of his is an expression of the mind 
of his great divine ancestor. Amaterasu Omikaml." 

Note. —Amaterasu Omikaml, the above-named Emperor, and 
other war deities are said to be enshrined in the national Shinto 
Shrines in E^ea. These are the deities to which the Christians 
refuse to bow, pay obeisance, and worship. Are they wrong? Would 
you? 
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Last December 2 an American citizen of Japanese ancestry in 
Tokyo, correspondent for the Honolulu Star Bulletin, wrote to the 
paper: 

*T had the good fortune to be sitting in the press section less than 
20 feet away from the imperial balcony. It is probably the last time 
I shall ever be that close to the emperor, who is revered as a living 
god in this country.” (Japan.) 

rnaa psycholoot amono missionaries 

This peculiar fear psychology has been evidenced not only in Korea 
but prevalent in America. On occasion American missionaries who 
returned to America from Korea have shown marked evidence of 
this fear phychology. They fear to speak out loud concerning the 
true situation in Korea—they will always end their whispered con¬ 
versation with a plea of warning not to tell their superiors. They 
fear that they might be reprimanded or the Japanese officials may 
retaliate against them on their return. They fear their mission 
schools may be closed because of their speech or behavior; they fear 
that their Jobs may be Jeopardized; they fear that other Christian 
denominations may take advantage over their stand—on the whole, 
they show signs of possessing a mortal fear psychology, unhealthy 
for any Christian leader, particularly a missionary living in a so- 
called heathen country. 

As far as one can surmise, this fear psychology is to a large degree 
due to the lack of backing of their missionaries by the Christian 
leaders in America. 

CHRISTIAN LEADERS IN AMERICA DIVIDED 

Hundreds of Christian leaders in America are well aware of these 
conditions in Korea—Korea, the great mission field in the Far East. 
However, knowing this and Its need of some concerted action by the 
Protestant denominations, the leaders stand divided. 

As far as our experiences are concerned, the South and North 
Presbirterian Foreign Mission Boards are and have expressed their 
willingness to sit in a round-table conference and discuss ways and 
means to find a solution on the common ground for a positive and a 
constructive policy. We hope the Methodists, too, will take this step 
soon. 

On several occasions I have heard American officials making this 
remark in Washington, D. C.: 

“The missionaries themselves are divided on this issue." 

No longer is this grave situation a denominational one; it is a 
searching and a challenging problem affecting each and every 
Christian leader of all Protestant denominations in America. 

TIME FOR ACTION, NOW 

We sincerely believe now is the opportune and the psychological 
time to take a positive united action. The Par Eastern conflict 
between China and Japan Is coming nearer to some sort of peace. 
The United States-Japan Navigation and Commercial Treaty of 
1911 has expired, There will be many events in the near future 
which will bring about definite political, social, and economic 
changes. This will give the Christian leaders a golden opportunity 
to prove their statesmanship in aiding the various Oovemment 
leaders to bring about a Just and humanitarian peace. 

Here in America you have freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom to learn the truth, and the freedom to do a Justice 
to fellow men on the principle of Christian brotherhood. Let 
us be frank, honest with conscience, and face the truth. Will the 
American Christian leaders here in America make compromises 
with the devil in the name of denominational expediency? In the 
name of denominational prestige and denominational security and 
power at the expense of Christianity? 

Fellow Christiana, we fervently and humbly pray that you make 
immediate inquiry as to the speediest means of taking a united 
Protestant action to solve this grave issue. 

A positive cooperation and collaboration between all Protestant 
denominations now will not only solve the Shinto Shrine issue. 
It will also bring constructive aid to a true Christian understanding 
among the Christians within America. 

May we make the following suggestions: 

First. Call a Joint Protestant foreign mission board conference 
in Washington, D. C., in March 1940. 

Second. Make a Joint Protestant representation to the American 
State Department making known the findings and recommenda¬ 
tions of the conference with the ultimate view of getting diplo¬ 
matic aid in the clarification of the Shinto Shrine issue. 

Third. This Joint Protestant representation be made before the 
resumption of or negotiations for a new United States-Japan Navi¬ 
gation and Commercial Treaty. 

"O beautiful for patriot’s dream that sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam undlmmed by human tears 

America I America! Ood shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood from sea to shining sea.” 

"Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high 
Can we to men benighted 
The Lamp of Life deny? 

Salvation! O Salvation! 

The J 03 rful sound proclaim 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learnt our Saviour’s name ” 

Humbly submitted with prayer. 

Knsoo K. Haan, 

Washington Repre$entatU>€, Sino^Korean Peo/gles League, 


As the British See Our Foreign Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


ARTICLES FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE AND NEW YORK 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Mr. PISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include some newspaper articles quot¬ 
ing the British view of the administration’s foreign policies: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of January 10, 1940] 

England Renews Drive To Induce United States Tb Join War^ 
Press Sees Roosevelt as Empire’s Champion 

London, January 9.—^British public opinion appears to be getting 
the conviction that It is only a matter of time before the Roosevelt 
administration induces the American people to abandon their 
neutrality and enter the war on the side of Great Britain and 
Prance. 

In the press and public utterances the point is stressed that Its 
neutrality will not secure America from the menace of Adolf 
Hitler and that this war is a moral challenge to American ideals 
and freedom. 

What seems to be a renewed propaganda onslaught to get the 
United States to join in open hostilities is under way. The war, 
which has not yet exploded except on the sea and in the air, is 
heralded not as an ordinary war but as something of a crusade, in 
which America cannot afford to stay out. 

GIVE credit to ROOSEVELT 

Articles In today’s press indicate that the political circles here 
believe that good progress has been made in influencing public 
opinion In America to abandon Its neutrality. Credit Is given to 
President Roosevelt for this tendency which is alleged to be taking 
place. 

The papers assert that the tenor of Mr. Roosevelt’s last meesage 
to Congress, as compared with what he said last September, shows 
that America is moving slowly but steadily toward participation 
in the war under Mr. Roosevelt’s guidance. 

The Daily Telegraph declares: 

“President Roosevelt promised America's fullest cooperation in 
reorganization of international trade. The promise is most welcome, 
but it still leaves a gaping void. Nevertheless, anyone who com¬ 
pares the President’s last message to Congress with that of 10 
weeks ago cannot fall to note a striking difference in tone. It is 
the difference between ’we are determined never to enter this 
war’ and 'we will not enter this war unless.' 

“American public opinion often moves In what seems to us a 
mysterious way, but it moves and is moving, and with the American 
President for its guide and Interpreter, one may be reasonably 
confident of its general direction.” 

BEAVERBROOK BEHIND DRIVE 

The growing belief by some persons in England that the United 
States will, under Mr. Roosevelt, abandon its neutrality is linked 
with the campaign started last Saturday by Lord Beaverbrook, the 
press lord. He sought to show that the British in 1917 thought the 
money then advanced to them by Congress for prosecuting the war 
was an outright gift and not a loan, together with the Idea that 
collection of war debts by the American Government was a cruel 
and mean afterthought. 

The Dally Telegraph for the past 2 days has been developing the 
theme of American abandonment of neutrality, pointing out the 
parallel of the present moment with that of 1916 when Woodrow 
Wilson was elected President on a “He kept us out of war" program 
and shortly afterward moved in the direction of war. 

The Telegraph tells the Americans that If the empire countries 
lose this war it will be bad commercially for America and the circle 
of customers for American business will be greatly restricted. 
call it "freedom war" 

It expresses the belief that England and France now are fighting 
the battle of freedom in behalf of America as well as of Europe 
and declares: 

“If the United States had accepted a more reasonable role than 
that of an onlooker at the Eur^ean conferences of 1919 until 1930 
the results might have been different.” 

Declaring that no nation is so responsible as the American to an 
appeal to its sentiment, the Daily Telegraph stresses the special 
crtisade nature of this war. 

“Nations, like individuals, will not throw themselves into a 
crusade by some overpowering emotion, whether of faith or fear,” it 
says. “Hence the sacred cause of the Allies needs a powerful and 
continuous presentation to the conscience of those who at present 
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do not aM the danger near or are lolEewarm in th^ eupport of 
privileges won and transmitted to them bjr their forefathers.** 
in seeking to get America in on this **sacred cause** of Great 
Britain and France and a omsade **not to make the world safe 
for democracy but safe for decent governments and decent nations 
to Uve/’ the Dally Teiejpmph quotes Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia university, as saying that this tragic mesa in 
Burope IS the direct and overwhelming fault and responsibility of 
Amerloa for not having years ago taken a hand In Bur^an 
affairs. 


IFrom the New Tork Journal-Amerlcan of February 7, 1940] 
BwTAm Hints Boosivilt Wnx Support Allies—O mciAL Bats 

Presxdsnt Wants To Join **CausADi*’; Bees United States in 

War 

03 CFORD, Bnoland, February 7.—OlBolal British belief that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt wishes a **change** in Amerlca*s isolationist policy, 
and that the United States may be swept Into the war was plainly 
intimated today in a f^eeoh by an executive of the British Infor¬ 
mation Mlnlsti^. 

Lecturing at Oxford University, Sir Frederick Whyte, director of 
the American division of the ministry, declared: 

**The neutrality act showed where Amerlca*8 sympathies lay. 
The Instlnot of isolation In America is still deep rooted. The 
change desired by President Roosevelt may be slow in com¬ 
ing. * • • 

*‘€?onsiderlng the vehemence of the American temperament, it 
is not inconceivable that these sympathies may one day sweep 
Amerloa into the crusade which today she shuns.’* 

Sir Frederick rebuked English critics who have been impatient 
with the neutrality policy of the United States, and urged them 
to reconsider their attitude for the sake of better Anglo-American 
understanding. 

He made it plain he considers the American neutrality law as 
evidence that the sympathies of the United States are with the 
Allies, and that these sympathies may bring America into the 
•‘crusade.” 

It was Sir Frederick’s second lecture on America's position in 
current world affairs. In an Oxford lecture last Monday he became 
the first British Government official to suggest that the Anglo- 
French cause is also the cause for which the United States might 
in the future choose to fight. 


Stream Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN McDowell 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE ROBEY 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following article by 
George Robey which appeared in the Citizen of Columbus. 
Ohio, on January 29. 1940; 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, January 29, 1940J 

OUTDOORS—TWO BILLS 

(By George Robey) 

It was evident at the recent convention of the League of Ohio 
Sportsmen that advocates of clear, pure streams are tired of being 
put off with promises on the matter of municipal and industrial 
pollution. Action is being demanded. 

Consequentiy, the Mundt bill is receiving the almost unanimous 
support of sportsmen throughout the United States. 

Threatenliig to upset the equanimity of the convention which 
had been otherwise unstormy was the appearance on the fioor of 
a lobbyist from Cincinnati from whence comes the strongest oppo¬ 
sition to the Mundt biU. His opposition comes naUiraUy from the 
fact that the blU no longer provides merely for the Investigation 
of pollution without proposing to do anything about it. And so 
It Is only to be expected that the opposing element would turn 
their Bupport to the Barkley bill, .which would create bureaus, or 
at least committees, to investigate poUutlon but which would give 
no one any power to act when the committees found pollution to 

Just why anyone should think it necessary to make further In¬ 
vestigations to determine the fact that pollution exists when there 
is so much evidence of It all about us is a matter which the imon- 
sors of the Barkley bill seem unable to answer. In their defense 
of that bin—and defense It is because almost everyone opposes 
it—^the advocates say that we have had enough Government inter¬ 
ference without State problems and that therefore the pollution 
problem should be a State problem. 


That is exactly what It has been for a great many yeafa JRie 
troaUe Is, no headway has been made in solving the inoblem. Efow- 
ever, granting that the Government interference angle might haVSt 
some merit, there Is nothing to be gained mertiy by tossing the 
problem right back Into the lap of the State without pitmding 
some means by whldh they may and must enforce new antidilution 
laws or at least the ones they already have. So the Barkley bill 
accomplishes nothing, and the gentleman from Cincinnati found a 
veritable hornets* nest down on his head when he tried to sell the 
bill to delegatee at the League of Ohio Iteortsmen convention. 

On the other hand, let’s see what the Mimdt bill provides. Quot¬ 
ing from section 3 (a) to show the relation of Federal authority 
to existing agencies; 

“The Chief of Bnglneers shall, after careful investigation and in 
cooperation with the Burgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, the Chief of the United States Biological Survey, the 
Commissioner of Fisheries, which three shall constitute an advisory 
committee, perform the duties Imposed upon it by this act and shall 
make rules and regulations as may be necessary for carrying out its 
provisions.** 

Section 6 establishes the position of the States with regard to 
pollution: “The consent of Congress is hereby given to two or more 
States to enter into agreements or compacts, not In conflict with any 
laws In the United States, for cooperative effort and mutual assist¬ 
ance for prevention and abatement of water poDutlon and the 
enforcement of their respective laws relating thereto, and to estab¬ 
lish such agencies. Joint or otherwise, as they may deem desirable for 
making effective such agreements and compacts.** 


Flood Control in the Ohio Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES G. POLK 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 


ADDRESS BY BRIG. GEN. THOMAS M. ROBINS 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address, *Tlood 
Control In the Ohio Valley,** delivered by Brig. Gen. Thomas 
M. Robins. Assistant to the Chief of Engineers, before the 
Ohio Valley Conservation and Flood Control Congress at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, on February 6, 1940: 

Back in 1324, when this vast Ohio Valley was a sparsely settled 
wildernes^s, the Corps of Engineers made a survey of the Ohio River 
with a view to the Improvement of navigation. In the report of the 
two officers who made the study we And the statement, ’The Ohio 
has its banks so high as to be seldom overflowed.** That statement 
was no doubt made because neither developments nor encroach¬ 
ments were at that time such as to warrant any concern over occa¬ 
sional floods. We have gone a long way since that 1824 survey and 
if there was any lack of foresight Involved in the statement quoted, 
I am willing to look lightly upon it, for the growth of industry and 
population in the valley has exceeded any logical estimate which 
those early engineers might have made. However, this valley devel¬ 
opment progressed In a t 3 q)ical early American fashion, without 
serious regard of the hazards involved in encroaching on the flood 
plain, and slowly but surely it came to pass that the river Which 
“seldom overflowed its banks** became a menace to life and property 
as well as an artery of commerce. 

Having the problem of flood control in the Ohio VaUey on our 
hands as a concrete fact, it seems fitting that we briefly orient our¬ 
selves as to the existing policy with respect to this work, what Is 
being done, and what remains to be done. 

For many years the Department has been aware of the problem of 
controlling floods on the Ohio River system, but no concrete action 
lr4 the matter has been taken until recently because of the lack of 
legislative authority to undertake the necessary Improvements. In 
1832 Charles Ellet, a civil engineer of the Bnmneer Department, first 
proposed, as one step toward Mlasisaippl Vall^ flood protection, the 
construction of reservoirs on the Ohio and Its tributaries. He saw 
that such works would be of value not only for the reduction of 
Mlsslseippl floods but even of greater value for diminution of Ohio 
River flood stages and Improvement of navigation. The Tygart Res¬ 
ervoir, completed 2 years ago, is one such as Mr. EUet advocated. 
During these early years flood data were gathered by the Depart¬ 
ment, but activities were limited by congresBlonal mandate pri¬ 
marily to Improvements for navigation. Proposed flood protective 
works were ocmsidered to be of Federal interest only to the extent 
Of their direct benefit to the navigabiUty of streams. Accordingly 
a repcnrt of a board of oflioers made in 1912 found that a series m 
stor^ reservoirs in the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers would 
be of only limited value to navigation on the Ohio and consequently 
could not Justify great Federal participation. 
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In March 1913 a devastating flood struck the valley. The Secre¬ 
tary of War directed a hoard of exiglneer oflioers to investigate and 
report upon flood condltloxui in the valley of the Ohio River and In 
the drainage area of XiSke Brie. The hoard Investigated in detail 
conditions at 66 localities within the next year and submitted its 
report recommending detailed surveys and setting forth a program. 
The hoard concluded that no one method of flood control could be 
recommended to the exclusion of others* and stated that **the suh- 
ect of flood protection and flood prevention is one of great national 
mport. • • ♦ The interests of navigation end of interstate com¬ 
merce demand that the Federal Oovemment seek a remedy and Join 
with the local Interests in applying it." 

As a result of the report of the hoard convened in 1913, further 
studies on several Ohio River tributaries were authorized, and 
another report on the flood-control situation was submitted to Con¬ 
gress by the Department In December 1916. This report was note¬ 
worthy for its conclusion that the undertaking of works for flood 
control “shoxUd preferably not be based on the uncertain and indefi¬ 
nite benefits that may accrue to navigation, but on the certain and 
positive benefits that will accrue in the protection of life and prop¬ 
erty from loss and in the prevention of the interruption by floods 
of general Interstate commerce and the interference with the mails." 

The report from which I have Just quoted went to Congress at a 
time when the attention of the world, Including the United States, 
was focused on war rather than the protection of mankind In 
Its endeavor to achieve a higher civilization. The results of the 
first World War were far reaching, and for a decade progress in 
flood control, along with other measures for conservation of our 
water resources, was at a standstill. 

In 1926, in cooperation with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Department made detailed studies of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers. Then, in 1927, Congress, realizing that it was high 
time something should be done toward water conservation, au¬ 
thorized the well-known 308 surveys of the major rivers of the 
country in the combined interest of navigation, flood control, 
power development, and irrigation. These studies Included the 
Ohio River and 23 of its tributaries, and the first of the reports 
thereon was submitted to Congress in 1930. 

The major flood in March 1936 demonstrated the need for a 
national policy with regard to flood control more conclusively than 
all the reports previously written. The Nation became conscious 
of a grave responsibility, and the 1936 Flood Control Act became 
law. This law sets forth an admirable national policy for flood 
control. I am sure that you gentlemen are familiar with the 1936 
act, as well as the 1937 and 1938 Flood Control Acts which followed, 
and shall therefore not dwell further upon them. 

Under existing law the flood^control projects adopted for the 
Ohio River Valley Involve construction of some 74 storage reser¬ 
voirs and local protective works for 130 communities. The total 
estimated cost, of these projects is $640,000^000. Toward the com¬ 
pletion of all these projects Congress has authorized to date a 
total expenditure not to exceed $190,000,000, leaving an additional 
expenditure of $460,000,000 yet to be authorized before the com¬ 
prehensive plan for protection against floods on the Ohio River 
system can be carried out. 

Of the sum of $190,000,000 now authorized to be spent on Ohio 
River Valley flood control, $39,600,000 has thus far been allotted. 
With the funds so far allotted there have been completed or placed 
under construction 18 reservoirs and local protective works for 13 
communities. Before the close of the present fiscal year it is 
expected that 16 more projects (1 reservoir and 15 local protective 
works) will be placed under way. The progress being made is a 
substantial step forward, but so much work remains to be done 
that accomplishments to date should be considered only as an 
Incentive to speed completion of the program. 

in his last annual report to Congress the Chief of Engineers 
states that during the flk^al year 1641 over $63,000,000 can profit¬ 
ably be expended on flood-control work in the Ohio Valley. Plans 
are now complete, or near enough to completion, to enable the 
initiation without delay, after suiflclent 1941 funds become avail¬ 
able, of 5 additional reservoirs and 11 additional local protection 
projects. At the same time, if sufficient funds are made available 
during the next fiscal year, rapid progress can be made toward 
completion of those flood-control projects now under way or ex¬ 
pected to be placed under way in the near future. 

It is not for me to say how much money the Nation can afford 
to spend for flood control in any fiscal year, but I feel it is my 
duty to point out how important it is from both a social and 
economic standpoint that authorized flood control projects 
throughout the Nation, and particularly in the Ohio River Val¬ 
ley, should proceed to completion at a reasonably uniform rate. 
With Irregular or intermittent progress, another catastrophe, such 
as we aU remember too well, may overtake us, proper planning 
and orderly execution of the work become well nigh Impossible, 
and in the last analysis the cost is bound to be more than the 
taxpayer should be called upon to pay. 

From the standpoint of national defense, the Ohio River Valley 
is one of the bulwarks of the coimtry and must be depended upon 
to produce a large proportion of our material needs in time of 
war. Until the existing flood hazard is removed there is always 
the danger of the flow of supplies and equipment from the Ohio 
River Valley bei^ interrupted. The country cannot afford to 
have this happen during a war and the only way that such a 


happening can be forestalled is by completing the comprehensive 
plan for flood control in the Ohio River system. 

The Corps of Engineers has given its best effort with a view to 
protection of our people against destructive floods and has today 
a Nation-wide organization engaged in planning and constructing 
flood control works, which I believe is second to none in earnest¬ 
ness of purpose and efficiency in execution. I can assure you 
gentlemen that this organization will continue to serve to the best 
of its ability whether the times be good or bad, and that it ap¬ 
preciates the aid and support of the Ohio Valley Conservation and 
Flood Control Congress. 

National Resources Planning Board 
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HON. KENT E. KELLER 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to call attention to just 
two or three basic points in this whole matter, which touch 
on the broad aspects of what we are trying to do in the United 
States today. I think it can be safely said that no matter 
what side of a political question one stands on we can all 
agree that here in the United States we are demonstrating 
a system of government, a system of economics, and a way of 
life that can succeed without resort to the controls that char¬ 
acterize the heavily centralized governments abroad. Those 
governments have employed their peculiar kinds of planning, 
which have led to the regimentation of the lives of their 
citizens. They have claimed great accomplishments and some 
enthusiastic individuals in this country have been ready to 
praise that accomplishment and borrow the methods. 

In this country where the need for planning is readily 
admitted, but where no one wants to trade loss of liberties 
for the kind of planning that means regimentation, we have 
tried a different method to accomplish the benefits without 
reaping the evils. We have tried planning for our democracy 
in a democratic way. An advisory planning agency which has 
no powers except to advise was established in 1933 to help 
formulate programs which might be used to adjust the na¬ 
tional welfare to the disturbing economic conditions—not just 
for the period of the depression but for the long term. 

By this method the final decision as to the value and wisdom 
of any plans remains in the hands of the Congress of the 
United States. Nothing can be imposed on our people unless 
the Congress imposes it. For example, when this planning 
agency considered all the results of research in the field of 
energy resources, it developed its findings and recommenda¬ 
tions, which were transmitted by the President to the Con¬ 
gress. It then remains with the Congress to say whether or 
not the program for energy resources shall be carried out. 
Certainly no one here is going to assert that Congress does 
not want all the information and suggestions that experts can 
give it. An advisory agency of this kind is one part of that 
scientific administration, so highly developed in modern busi¬ 
ness, which is needed in the governing of our Nation. 

I realize that the Congress can call on the various Oovem¬ 
ment departments for their expert information and advice, 
but I realize also that there are a great many problems today 
whose solution demands Information from many different 
Oovemment departments. In such cases the National Re¬ 
sources Planning Board has acted in the past and can con¬ 
tinue to act as the correlator of pertinent information and 
advice from authorities in different fields. I believe the Con¬ 
gress has an example of this in the case of its Concurrent Res¬ 
olution 24, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, calling on the 
National Resources Planning Board for its study of the Terri¬ 
tory of Alaska. It has other examples In the reports that have 
been transmitted to the Congress by the President. I cite 
such reports as Energy Resources and National Policy; Report 
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m the Cut^Oeer Begion of the BorlSieni Btates; the 
JEteport on W«ter BeHutlon hi the IThited States, ^mich ^wai 
inade House Document No. 156 In the last session of congress; 

! and the Iteport on ttochncdogiGal Devehnwents, of n^tiich tbs 
House had piinted 10^000 copies for the use of Its Mhmheni 
1 their 04 

lhei» te not mimh trufistlcm (d tim i^ne of this 

Yisonr plann i ng unit It may be that the full worth of this 
orgaaiaation wm be thankfufiy measured in 
fare of C3ixr dtUldren, Instead of in terms of how much it 
spends or saves within the limits of any one fiscal year. 

A great deal has been said here and elsewhere sdxiut what 
this Board is and is not It seems to me a brief statement of 
how it came into being and how it developed to its present 
position is extremely pertinent at this point. 

In 1933 when it was realized that governmental expendi¬ 
tures for public works would have to take the place of money 
that was formerly spent by business, it became immediately 
dear that such expenditures should be in line with some 
sound program that would insure future benefits. The Na¬ 
tional Planning Board was appointed under P. W. A. to begin 
formulation of such a program. Members of this Board un¬ 
derstood that a properly developed program could not be 
bom, full-blown, overnight. It tadded a dual job of advls- 
ing on immediate expenditures and developing a long-time 
program. Its first sound conclusion was that any such pro¬ 
gram would have to be based on comprehensive. Integrated 
plans for natural resources. The National Resources Board 
was thereupon appointed in June 1934 to develop a land, 
water, and mineral-resources program and to encourage the 
States to develop similar programs through State planning 
boards. In January 1935. the President transmitted to the 
Congress the basis of these natural resources programs in the 
report of the Board, dated December 1934. 

With its planning for the physical resources of die Nation 
well begun, the Board intensified its attentions to the use of 
these resources. Thus it began its studies in an effort to 
determine something about the population for vhom our re¬ 
sources are being conserved. Thus the National Resources 
Committee appointed in June 1935 found It necessary to study 
such problems as the amount of production necessary to meet 
the needs of the population, to study how much income the 
population receives and can spend in purchasing the goods 
produced. Along with the attention given to such problems, 
the Board has continued its attention to the problems of 
land, water, and mineral resources, reorienting these in the 
light of problems of the day. Thus, because of the many 
complexities of the problem of power, it has seemed ad¬ 
visable to study all energy-producing resources so that no 
phase of the power problem is lost sight of through over¬ 
emphasis on one or two manifestations of that problem. 

]^om the very first day the National Planning Board was 
appointed, down through 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, and right 
down to date, all of these problems have been studied with a 
view to their bearing on the problem of public-works plan¬ 
ning. Advice from the States has been repeatedly sought 
In an effort to develop non-Federal programs of public works 
planned as much as 6 years in advance. Consultation has 
been held with all Federal agencies concerned with public- 
works programming so that plans for a program of Federal 
public works can be maintained 6 years ahead. For this 
reason, it was the most natural thing in the world for the 
functions of another unit of the Government with similar 
responsibilities to be transferred and merged with the Na¬ 
tional Resources Committee under the reorganization plan. 
In that manner the National Resources Hanning Board was 
formed, having the functions of the old Employment Btabill- 
zation Act as well as the functions carried from the beginning 
by the National Resources Committee. 

To conclude, I only want to point out that the Congress 
cannot afford to deprive Itself of the billions of dollars of 
future value to come from the woik of this organization. Just 
because It is disinclined to spend three-quarters of a million 
doUsrs for this putpose during the next fiscal year. 


m 

Kattonal TMth AdttikdstxmtiM 
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HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 

CNP AEKANBAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, i$40 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, with the thought in 
mind that the greatest asset that we have in America is 
youth, and that youth is perhaps handicapped at the present 
time in its effort to adjust itself to a chaaglng economy, 
I desire to make a few statements with reference to the Na¬ 
tional Youth Administration and its work In my State In 
assisting young men and women to become useful citizens. 
We are very proud of the record that is being made by the 
State administrator, Mr. J. W. HuH, and his assistants In 
Ai'kansas In teaching boys and girls how to make a living as 
well as how to live. 

The public is familiar with the facts concerning the creation 
of the National Youth Administration by Executive order of 
President Roosevelt on June 26,1935, at which time the Presi¬ 
dent said that the young people of the Nation should *'have 
tiielr chance in school, their turn as apprentices, and their 
opportunity for jobs—^a chance to work and earn for them¬ 
selves.” 

In Arkansas the N. Y. A. is operating under two broad 
programs: 

(1) Out-of-school work program: Part-time emi^oyment 
for out-of-school boys and girls on work projects designed not 
only to give these young people valuable work experience but 
to benefit youth generally and the community in which they 
live. These workers are selected from low-income famiheB 
and must be between 18 and 25 years of age. Projects must 
be sponsored by some public agency and must be located on 
public property. Through a cooperative agreement with the 
State public-welfare ccmimission, youth who work on N. Y. A. 
work projects are certified to the N. Y. A. by the various 
county public-welfare agencies. 

(2> Student work program: The student work program in 
Arkansas sponsored by the National Youth A^hnlnlstration 
has provided and Is still providing part-time employment for 
needy high-school and college students between the ages of 
16 and 25 so that they can continue their desired educational 
life. 

In 16 resident training projects located in various sections 
of the State many Arkansas young people are assembled In 
groups from 50 to 150 where they live. Being on the project 
location full ttaie, these young people have a double opportu¬ 
nity to gain work experiences, receive valuable training in 
related training classes, as well as the wholesome experience 
of developing habits of social adjustment. The State depart¬ 
ment of education, through Its various vocational-education 
divisions, has cooperated and is still cooperating with the 
N. Y. A. In providing supervision and vocational Instractions 
to enrollees assigned to the various resident training projects. 

Although the N. Y. A. has tumi^ed and Is still furnishing 
thousands of Arkansas young people with needy work ex¬ 
periences in order that they might find themselves voca¬ 
tionally and to team the type of woik they wish to follow 
as a vocation, this Federal agency is also leaving monuments 
in practically every county In Arkansas in the form of public 
buildings which win add to the well-being of the State’s 
citizenship tor years to come. It has been the desire of the 
N. Y. A. In Arkansas through its out-of-school work pro¬ 
gram to bufld those things by youth and for youth in order 
that the buildings might be of service to the present-day 
youth and the youth of future generations. 

In order that a clearer picture of the out-of-school work 
program might be had, It is weU to note that 16 vocationid 
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and shop buildings are now under the process of construc¬ 
tion, while 43 such buildings have been completed. Thirty- 
five home-economics buildings have been completed and 9 
are now under construction. Sixty-one school buildings have 
been completed and 25 still are under construction. Fifty 
parks and playground projects have been completed, with 
four such projects still in operation. In order that the pic¬ 
ture might be shown in outline form, you will find below a 
table giving the type of construction, the number active, 
and the number complete. 


Type of project 

Active 

Complete 

A. CONaTBUCTION 



Vnnfttlnnftl shop building __ 

16 

43 

Homo-coonomios buildings____ 

9 

35 

Gymnasiums and auditoriums_............._ 

22 

13 

Airport hangar____..............._... 

1 

Practice home......______ 

1 


Model farmhouse____ 

1 


Teacherages.................._ 

5 

4 

Bus garages and shelters..........__ 

1 

7 

Other school buildings..... 

26 

61 

City libraries.......-. 

2 

1 

City halls....... 

1 

6 

City fire stations_.....___ 

1 

2 

City garages____......_....... 


2 

Courtnnuses _________ 

1 


Community buildings...._............_ 

6 

6 

Sidewalks........ 

8 

7 

Amphitheaters......-_____ 

1 

1 

Forest* biiildings units____ 

3 


Park and ground improvement... 

4 

50 

Athletic fields.. 

7 

13 

Brickmaking_________ 

1 

Office bulldmgs.. 

2 

i 

Drafting ..... 

2 

2 

Making marble markers...... 

1 


Other construction and remodeling projects... 

2 

33 



'I'otal construction projects... 

123 

287 



In Arkansas we have sponsored by various public agencies 
17 woodworking shops. In these shops youths assigned have 
not only received experience in every phase of woodwork but 
have received training periods in which they secure instruc¬ 
tions in the use of various tools and power equipment. Mate¬ 
rials used in these workshops are furnished by some public 
agency desiring articles to be made. These workshops are 
located in the following cities, so planned to be of service in 
some way to practically all counties: Fayetteville, Fort Smith, 
Mansfield, Russellville, Atkins, Des Arc, Lonoke, Little Rock, 
Helena, Vick, Camden, Texarkana, Warren, Hope, Newport, 
Searcy, and Forrest City. 

At the present time there are 16 resident training projects 
located in the various sections of the State. Some of the 
resident training projects are sponsored by State-supported 
Institutions of higher learning. Institutions sponsoring a 
resident project are as follows: Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Russellville; Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; A. M. 
and N. College for Negroes, Pine Bluff; State A. and M. Col¬ 
lege, Magnolia; Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; and 
Junior Agricultural College, Beebe. 

Resident projects located at the above-mentioned schools 
provide not only a well-rounded work-experience program but 
also affords the eziroUees an opportunity for some college work 
as W611 as a well-rounded related training program supervised 
by the faculty of the above-mentioned institutions. 

Other resident-training projects located at various points 
in the State provide a well rounded work experience program 
and related training activities to isolated youth who cannot 
be reached by what is known as the local out-of-school work 
project activitlea These resident-training projects include, 
among many other work activities, auto mechanics, metal 
work, woodwork, experimental and practical farming, brick 
masonry and many types of construction work. The resi¬ 
dent-training projects not sponsored by an institution of 
higher learning but by some other public agency are located 
as follows: Lake, Fort Smith, Ark.; Huntsville, Ark.; Clarks¬ 
ville, Ark.; Couchdale, Hot Springs, Ark.; Solgohachla, Ark.; 
Bo^sville, Ark.; Melbourne, Ark.; Porta Village, Magnolia, 
Afk.; Jerome, Ark.; Monticello, Ark. 

1 have mentioned above a number of times a well rounded 
work experience and related training program. To be more 


specific, such a program Includes work experiences of various 
types, training in subjects related to their work experiences, 
a program in recreation, a program of health under which 
are secured the services of the State and county health offi¬ 
cials along with materials and literature availaUe for health 
education and hygiene. The above-mentioned well-rounded 
program also includes education toward a well-rounded social 
life. In this respect there has been made available to us the 
assistance of local social organizations. This, of course, will 
include the outstanding citizens of the State and communi¬ 
ties who give their free time in addresses and in personal and 
group conferences. 

In order that the girls in Arkansas might have an oppor¬ 
tunity to earn and learn, there are at present in Arkansas 
seven part-time resident projects. These projects are de¬ 
veloped and operated on the theory that at some time these 
girls will be homemakers. The program developed is in the 
field of homemaking of a practical nature, taking into con¬ 
sideration cooking, sewing, home management, gardening, 
child care, as well as a well-rounded social life. Where facili¬ 
ties are available, the girls are given the privilege of taking 
high-school or college work relating to a homemaking activity. 
The part-time projects affording the above type work and 
training for the girls in the State are located in the following 
cities: Lonoke, Ark.; Hot Springs, Ark.; Helena, Ark.; Nash¬ 
ville, Ark.; Texarkana, Ark. (white girls); Texarkana, Ark. 
(Negro girls); Wynne, Ark. 

In the above-mentioned part-time resident projects Mr. 
Hull has foimd the oificials of the county departments of 
health, the home-demonstration agents, and the State home- 
economics departments most helpful in assisting in the de¬ 
velopment of the homemaking related training programs. 
The N. Y. A. has had the wholehearted cooperation and sup¬ 
port of the above-mentioned organizations and officials. 

In Arkansas there are in operation 38 projects known as 
clerical assistance and service projects. These projects offer 
through the cooperation of many public agencies work ex¬ 
periences of the *‘white collar’* type. Work experiences and 
related training activities are in the fields of clerical activities 
such as typing, shorthand, mimeographing, office manage¬ 
ment, filing, and interviewing. These projects reach a high 
type of youth who have had sufficient educational background 
and work experiences to benefit by such projects. 

In 487 schools in the State we have participating at the 
present time 4,857 high-school students. It is well to re¬ 
member that the educational forces through the various 
superintendents and principals of our public schools are 
wholly responsible for the operation of the student work pro- 
graxfi. The above-mentioned school officials have accepted 
wholeheartedly the responsibility in the selection of the youth 
who shall participate in this program, the development of a 
constructive out-of-school work program for the youth, as 
well as the supervision of the work done by the participating 
youth. 

The sincerity in which the school officials have accepted 
this responsibility is worthy of everyone’s consideration. 

In 24 colleges in the State there are at the present time 
1,144 college students receiving N. Y. A. assistance through 
a part-time employment program. Here, again, we find the 
college officials accepting the responsibility of selection, the 
development of a works program, and providing supervision 
for the student work program. The cooperation of the vari¬ 
ous colleges with the N. Y. A. in relation to the college work 
program Is of the very highest type. No better cooperation 
could be expected from any coUege or Individual. Taking 
both the school work program and the college work pro¬ 
gram into consideration, at present there are 6,007 youth 
remaining in school due to this cooperative student work 
program. 

To further explain the operation of the complete N. Y. A. 
program in Arkansas it might be wise to mention the part 
taken by the State advisory committee and the various local 
advisory committees In the State. One of the purposes of 
these committees is to work with the various N. Y. A. officials 
in studies of the needs of the youth of the State and youth of 
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particular localities. Bjr this means it Is possUile to develop 
projects of such a nature that meet the needs of the youth 
as they exist In the various localities. The advisory com¬ 
mittees also assist in developing related training programs, 
as 'nrell as soliciting the help and assistance of all publlc- 
splilted groups and individuals. By the use of the above- 
mentiOQed committees, the public is better advised of the 
program and its objectives. 

The work of the National Youth Administration in Arkan¬ 
sas has proved successful, as is evidenced through the fol- 
lovrtng quotations from Arkansas newspapers: 

The National Youth Administration Is a New Deal agency that 
has won commendation both for the ideals that Impelled its organ- 
l 2 satlon and for its achievements.—Walnut Ridge Tlmes-Dispatch. 


by polluting industries and blessed by existing State and local 
control agencies because of the pleasing subsidy contained thereto. 

House Doouxnent Ho, 156« the basis for S. 685, znalEes grateful 
aclcnowledgment to a group of manufacturers who are naturally 
anxious to preserve the status quo of pollution; we believe the 
President to have been exposed to bad advice in accepting this 
document as the basis for his recommendation to Oongrese, and 
are definitely opposed to both the philosophy and the appropriations 
contained In 8. 685. If we cannot have an honest pollution-con¬ 
trol measure at this time, let us be content with things as they are 
for the present, rather than to enact into law a bill providing for 
appropriations with which to postpone action. 

Most respectfully yours, 

P. G. Piatt, Secretary. 


An English Viewpoint 


We believe that the work being done by the N. Y. A. very Im¬ 
portant to the future of our State. The agency is playing a very 
Important part In the betterment of the social and economic lives 
of our 3 roung people.—Forrest City Tlmes-Herald. 


The N, Y. A. program should be carried on as a part of our 
educational program, either as a separate omit or through consoli¬ 
dation with some other department.—^BuasellvUle Courier- 
Democrat. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


Judging by the good that is being accomplished In this section 
as well as throughout the State, and realizing that only a begin¬ 
ning has been made in this work, this paper feels that no better 
money can be spent than that which Is benefiting the youth of 
our country. The N. Y. A. should be enlarged and made an inde¬ 
pendent organlaatlon.—Bates vine News-Review. 

The N. Y. A. was created 4 years ago as a depression emergency 
program. It has proven practical and constructive and should 
remain part of our national educational program.—^Marianna 
Courier Index. 

There has been little or no criticism of the N. Y. A., one of the 
few governmental agencies which has escaped. Like the C. C. C., 
Its purpose Is above reproach. We trust the N. Y. A. will con¬ 
tinue to do its Job of providing opportunity for our youth to pre¬ 
pare for the future.—Blythevllle Courier News. 

Recently, we said editorially that one of the finest things to come 
out of the New Deal was the C. C. C„ and we might add here 
that another of the finer efforts of the New Deal Is the N. Y. 
A. • • * There is no question about how much the National 

Youth Administration has helped the young people of Arkansas, Is 
still helping them, and will continue to do so.—-Idike City Sun 
Times. 

The New Deal has produced a bumper crop of alphabetical 
agencies, some of which we consider excellent, some only fair, and 
some practically worthless. There is one, however, which we can 
endorse without any ‘ qualifications or reservation—the National 
Youth Administration.—Wynne Dally Star-Progress. 

Wise economy in Oovernment does not call for too drastic 
a reduction in the funds made available for an agency do¬ 
ing the task assigned to the National Youth Administration. 


Stream Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 


LETTER PROM P. G. PIATT 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the foUowlng letter from Mr. 
P. G. Platt, secretary of the Izaak Walton League of America: 


IVtAAic Walton Lsaque of Amxbica, 

PENNSTLVANIA DXVISSON, 

Wallingford, Fa., February 3, 1940, 
To AU Fennsylvania Congressmen: ^ ^ 

We urge your unalterable opposltlOBi to S. 685, which is, m ow 
optoimn, a ‘^ork barrel” subterfuge poUutlon-oontrol btU, sponsored 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, our papers have ex¬ 
pressed themselves freely upon their attitude toward Ger¬ 
many, and those who oppose them are labeled “Nazi,” “Fas¬ 
cist.” and “anti-Semitic.” For the past 6 or 7 years it appears 
to have been a crime to state an opinion in regard to Ger¬ 
many, in spite of the fact that it may be entirely just. As 
a matter of fact, it is just, and to clarify this point I shall 
quote to you from an English paper so that you have the 
English people's viewpoint on the status of Germany—^May 
6, 1939: 

Tricked Into Enchclement—^Reasonable German Terms to Poland 

Hitler's speech and his denxmclatlon of his two pacta with Brit¬ 
ain and Poland bring the Government face to face with the grave 
consequences of encirclement. It was Inevitable that Germany 
should regard the Anglo-Pollsh military alliance as an unfriendly 
act destroying the basis upon which both the Anglo-German naval 
pact and the Polish-German agreement were made. Bo now we 
see the last bonds between axis and entente broken by the grave 
menace to European peace. 

The loss of the Anglo-German naval agreement is particularly 
serious, as this pact was entirely to Britain's advantage, removing 
a nightmare of a naval race similar to that which culminated In 
1914. Now this one sane achievement of our diplomatic relations 
with resurgent Germany Is sacrificed for the sake of Polish Intran¬ 
sigence. Hitler, checked In his eastern expansion of German Inter¬ 
ests, Is showing signs of turning back to the west with the most 
ominous consequences. So does the Government blunder ever closer 
to catastrophe. 

hitler’s offer to POLAin> 

For what have we sacrificed our naval security In the North Sea? 
The answer can now be given after all the scaremongering and 
panic in the press has done Its worst. In his speech Hitler gave 
the terms of the proposal he made to Poland, which were eminently 
reasonable. 

(1) Danzig to return to the Reich. 

(2) Germany to have a rood and railway through the Corridor 
with extraterritorial rights to connect East Prussia with the rest 
of Germany. 

It Is my desire to interrupt here to emphasize the fact that 
Germany requested two minor privileges, which the English 
people themselves agree were no more than right and Just. 
If these had been granted, there would have been no war in 
Europe. As a matter of fact, Germany obligated herself to 
enter Into a 25-year nonaggression pact, which would have 
benefited not only Poland and Czechoslovakia and other cen¬ 
tral European states, but would have been of the greatest 
benefit to the British Empire itself. Why did not England 
accept it? I shall let you read their own version of these 
negotiations: 

(3) In return Germany— 

(i) To recognize Polish economic rights In Danzig. 

(11) To guarantee Poland a free port In Danzig. 

(ill) To accept the frontiers between Germany and Poland ss 
firuri (despite the fact that many Germans would remain imder 
Polish rule). 

<iv) To conclude a new 36-year nonaggression pact, 

<v) To have the independence of Slovakia guaranteed con¬ 
jointly by Germany, Poland, and Hungary, ending the provisional 
German protectorate. 
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Surely no reasonable man U going to argue that these proposals 
were not timely and In the beet interests of European pecuse. The 
Corridor* dividing east Prussia from Germany, has been condemned 
by all progressive opinion, and yet Hitler aslced not for Its return 
to Germany but merely for a means of free communication. Dan¬ 
zig is obviously a German city and its return to Germany is already 
conceded by Bhiropean diplomacy, and yet Hitler was prepared to 
guarantee Polish rights in the Danzig port. Most astonishing of 
aU was the renunciation of German control of Slovakia, which is 
given in maps published by Left papers as already a part of Greater 
Germany. 

Hitler for once had tried the method of negotiation so highly 
praised by the democratic governments and Mr. Roosevelt. What 
was the result? 

MIUTART RESISTANCB 

Poland promptly mobilized her army. The British Government 
[presumably properly Informed as to the terms presented by Ger¬ 
many] hurriedly offered a guaranty to Poland and invited Beck to 
London. With all this encouragement, Poland sent a flat rejection 
of the German proposals and made quite footling countersugges¬ 
tions, conceding nothing. 

Now that the British people know the real cause of all the fuss 
about Polish independence, we may expect considerable Indigna¬ 
tion. It is quite disgraceful that our Government, apparently out 
of mere pique over Czechoslovakia, should have encouraged the 
Poles to refuse such reasonable terms for the settlement of long¬ 
standing grievances, especially when the release of Slovakia from 
German domination was to be gained In return. Even more repre¬ 
hensible was the violent campaign in the press, accusing Germany 
of all sorts of designs upon Poland, which could have been ended 
in a moment by the Government publishing the real German pro¬ 
posals most acceptable to reasonable British opinion. 

ENCIRCLEMENT BY STARVATION 

In fact, the British people have been tricked into acceptance of 
encirclement by deliberate misrepresentation of the nature of Ger¬ 
man demands on Poland. Hitler's attempt to negotiate on out¬ 
standing and universally recognized grievances was met by armed 
resistance through mobilization and military alliance, without the 
British people being given an opportunity of considering the merits 
of the German case. Secret diplomacy has once more sabotaged 
European peace. 

It is all very well for Chamberlain to claim that he does not 
wish to “encircle” Germany by promising a pact ornonaggresslon. 
Military alliances to deny Germany even the most reasonable re¬ 
vision of long-rocognlzed grievances in eastern Europe arising out 
of the notorious Versailles Treaty are encirclement. Trade dele¬ 
gations to purchase raw materials and foodstuffs from eastern 
European states, which we have in abundance in our Empire, are 
an attempt at what has been called appeasement by suffocation, 
and are encirclement. As Senator Pittman said recently In relation 
to American moves against Germany: 

"Why shoot a man when you can starve him to death?” 

Encirclement need not Involve military attack. It may operate 
more surely and more fatally by denying access to economic re¬ 
sources In a long process of virtual starvation. But will 80,000,000 
Germans and their 70,000.000 central European allies and asso¬ 
ciates wait until they are starved out? 

The Government Is rapidly creating an explosive situation In 
which war becomes Inevitable. When will the British people call 
a halt to this madness? 

A BASIS OP negotiation 

Hitler’s speech wsis extremely sarcastic and even bitter, but he 
did not shut the door upon future negotiation. Both Anglo- 
German and Polish-German agreements can be renewed by mu¬ 
tual arrangement, and Hitler Is obviously prepared to enter Into 
a conference on outstanding difficulties. Now Is the time for the 
British people to Insist upon a real effort for peace. As it is 
obvious that we wore tricked Into encirclement over Poland, so 
now we can demand a review of this mistaken policy In the light of 
a general European settlement. 

Mosley has already laid down the basis of such a settlement In 
four simple points. They are as follows: 

(1) Disinterest in the east of Europe. 

(2) Disarmament in the west of Europe. 

(8) Return of the mandated colonies we do not need. 

(4) Development of that quarter of the whole globe which 
belongs to us—^the glorious heritage of British Empire. 

REVISION OF VERSAILLES 

The fact Is that peace can only be assiu'ed by a complete and 
final revision of Versailles. What does this Involve? Versailles had 
one fundamental basis—^vae vlctis. Almost all Its provisions were 
drafted with the object of keeping the German people down and 
preventing them ever attaining world influence. If Versailles is to 
go, and no progressive mind has thought otherwise, then the Ger¬ 
man people must return to world influence equivalent to their 
numbers and cultural attainments. They must have colonies like 
other European powers, and lacking the Imperial domain of Britain 
or Prance some sphere of influence among the backward peoples of 
eastern Europe, who as agrarian states have such a fundamental 
need of olose economic cooperation with a great Industrial nation 
like Germany in order to develop their resources. 

objection is there to such a settlement, which would give 
anlooaet to German energies in a direction least likely to conflict 
mol our own? Russia and her red friends In western Europe are 
nH^flotibt alarmed at Hitler’s Drang naoh Osten, but that is no 


concern of Britain or the Empire, especially when communism has 
been the bitterest enemy of British Empire. 

THE PEAR COMPLEX 

The only valid objection Is based upon fear, which Is always the 
gravest cause of war. A stronger Germany would menace Britain. 
Considering the vast extent and resources of the Empire, why 
should 70,000,000 white Britons and 500,000,000 colored subjects fear 
Germany? This Is an admission of democratic weakness under 
flnanclal exploitation when faced by the unity and efficiency of 
national socialism in Germany. 

Instead of seeking allies among the backward peoples of eastern 
Europe to hamper German growth and help defend Britain, we 
should set our own house In order. Growing German power can 
be easily offset by developing British power by modern methods. 
The democratic system must go. Financial power must be sub¬ 
ordinated to the national will. Then we can take our stand on our 
own ground In western Europe as the strong man armed, and build 
a greater Britain more than able to hold its own with Hitler’s 
greater Germany. 

I have Inserted in this Record three articles published in 
an English paper, which I am reasonably sure is not sub¬ 
sidized by the international financiers, but is instead a publi¬ 
cation that represents the viewpoint of what I have often 
referred to as the middle class or common people. I prefer 
to listen to this group, for in the final decision it is they 
that set all nations right. 

It is not my intention to discuss each of these articles, but 
I shall ask you to read them instead, for they are thought- 
provoking and very Important at this particular time. The 
point I want to make is that these articles are not mine, and 
I am not responsible for them, but they are instead published 
by English people and in English papers. They are free from 
American interpretation. In other words, they are purely 
English. 

The Money Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex¬ 
tend and revise my remarks in the Record, I submit the 
following letter from a constituent, Mr. O. M. Thomason, to¬ 
gether with an accompanying memorandum regarding our 
economic distress and its relation to the Federal monetary 
system. 

Due to the hundreds of letters and other messages I have 
received regarding this angle of our national problems, I 
submit the article, as I know there is great interest in the 
matter: 

WiLLERNiE, Minn., February 7, 1940. 

Hon. John G. Alexander, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Mr. T. O. FredeU's letter to you led me to set down 
a few figures which I pass on to you. I read very closely what so 
many Members have to say about economy, and am made to 
smile derisively at times. 

The repetition that "we can't afford It” sent me to documents 
tending to show that we can afford It—can afford most anything. 
The difficulty lies not In inability to produce goods but the inability 
to distribute them. Our inability to distribute them arises out of 
our failure to provide the means by which distribution Is effected. 

Such means Is purely technical—the same as production is 
technical. What Is physically possible can be made monetarily 
possible. We regulate physical production, but permit monetary 
supply to seek its own level. The two should be made to syn¬ 
chronize at a regulated and controlled price level. 

Why is Congress so strict In guarding the weights and measures, 
yet BO negligent In regulating the value of money? 

These are questions that keep coming up In my mind. 

As a means of trying to stimulate a little different thinking, 
you have my permission to cause to be inserted In the Record the 
attached letter. 


To note the fluctuation of prices see Senator Elmer Thomas’ 
chart. As money becomes dearer, through scarcity, prices go down. 
Dollars go up In value because they are scarce compared to' goods. 
The dollar is now 1.326, while the price level Is around 70. This is 
something Congress must regulate. 


Yours sincerely. 


O. M. Thomason. 
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UZMOEANDUM REGABDINa ICONST VALTW 

^ ^ ^ , PEBEtTABT 7, 1940. 

Hon. John G. Audumder. 

House 0 / Representntivea, 

My Dear Sir: The daily rieing. tmllmbering, and blazing away at 
our **inountlng debts*’ upon the part of many Oongreaamen Indi¬ 
cates a misunderstanding of the ”nature" of our economy. Ours 
is an economy of debt, not of credit. The only way we can have 
**j»oeporlty*' Is by going in debt. All our money is "borrowed** Into 
existence. If all our debts were paid, both public and private, 
there wouldn’t be a dime In droulatlon. 

I’m not going to drag out the bugaboo of Inflation. The bank¬ 
ers keep that dangling before our frightened eyes all the time. 
But I will say that scarce money means dear money, hence low 
prices. The "founding fathers,” of whom we hear much and do 
little, knew the difference In "fixed** weights and measures and 
"regulated** money value. Money value is determined by Its cir¬ 
culating quantity relative to the quantity of goods. As Industry 
expands circulating money volume (or credit), must Increase pro 
rata or there will be a disparity In relative values. 


THE REGULATED DOLLAR 

Due to unscientific monetary control (by private money mak¬ 
ers), the commodity price level In 1014 was 68 and dollar value 
1.46. Due to inflation, during the war, by 1020 commodities were 
up to 1.67. according to Government statistics, and dollars down 
to 64. Then the Federal Reserve Board called for payment of some 
$18,000,000,000 In loans, and prices nose dived while dollars soared 
and the two met at approximately 100. By 1927 the deflation set 
In operation in 1920 b^an to "take** and dollars rose to 1.67 in 
1933, while commodities were back to 64. All this fluctuation comes 
from one cause—^unscientific "regtilatlon” of the value (which is 
determined by circulating quantity) of money. 

All this chaos and confusion helps to direct men’s minds on our 
debts, hence on ezpendittirea, and sets up the cry to economize. 
It releases tearful exhortations to save and pinch even while peo¬ 
ple are in need of food and clothing—of which we have a poten¬ 
tial abundance. We do not have an actual abundance because we 
are frightened at debt. Frightened at debt under a debt economy. 

WHEN MEN WORE SILK SKIRTS 

We drag out the $50,000,000,000 the first World War cost us and 
dangle that before horrified eyes. But that did represent some¬ 
thing. We did produce, even if to destroy. Men worked and got 
good wages, even If they paid some of the money for silk shirts 
(silk shirts are more comfortable than flour-sack shirts). The 
j^ty billions the war cost us was not a total loss. No farms were 
foreclosed on. No doles were tossed out. Pew Idle men were de¬ 
teriorating and being innoculated with "subversive" doctrines. 

So let’s dismiss that insignificant sum and take a look at another 
economic waste—a total loss—^wlth compound Interest. The Na¬ 
tional Resources Committee, authorized by Congress, in the Intro¬ 
duction to its June 1939 report, page 2. column 2—turn and read 
it. you Congressmen—^makes a sensational statement. Bluntly, it 
estimates—conservatively, too; perhaps short by $50,000,000,000— 
that In the 6 years between 1929 and 1937, due to nonuse of man¬ 
power. machines, and resources, the Nation suffered an economic 
loss of $200,000,000,000. That Is four times as much as our loss 
in the war. It amounts to $10,000 for each hour since the birth 
of Christ. It would have paid for four times all the automobiles 
and trucks made in the United States since 1900. It equals all the 
accumulated wealth of the Nation—seven times the value of all our 
farms, or five times the value of all our factories, or seven times the 
value of all our railroads. 


VrX LOST $200,000,000,000 


I notice (H. Doc. No. 272), the report of the Committee on Roads 
(April 27, 1939), that to build six transnatlon two-way and four¬ 
way highways—^three north and south and three east and west— 
across the country would cost $2,899,800,000. Congress will debate 
long and loud about where the money is to come from. And yet 
the $200,000,000,000 would build over 400,000 miles of such roads. 
But not one penny of that vast possible wealth ever saw the light 
of day. The goods were not produced because there was no market 
for them. There was no market because of empty pockets. We 
are no better off than we were in the hand-tool days. Then we 
were poor because we couldn't produce. Now we are poorer because 
we don’t know how to distribute, hence do not produce. 

Let’s break down that vast sum some more. We could have 
wired for electricity 9,400.000 homes at a cost of $2,933,000,000 and 
had $7,060,000,000 left to apply on old-age pensions. We could 
have paid off the farm-mortgage debt of the Nation, aggregating 
$7,646,000,000, and had $22,933,000,000 left to apply on old-age 
pensions—not doles. We could have installed bathrooms in 6,760,- 
000 homes at a cost of $2,875,000,000 and had $8,626,000,000 left to 
apply on old-age annuities. 

LOST OVER S,000 ECKOOLKOUBES 


We could have set up educational endowments of $3,000,000,000— 
twice the amount of such present endowments—and had $3,000,- 
000,000 loft to apply on annuities for the Nation’s aged. We could 
have built four $250,000 schoolhouses In every county in the Nation 
and hod $11,019,000,000 left to apply on security for the aged. We 
could have built a milUon-dollar airport In every county in the 
United States at a total cost of $3,073,000,000 and had $11,019,000,000 
left to apply on old-age pensions. 

We could have doubled the $5,000,000,000 we spent for s<fll- 
eroelon pr< on, m^iring it ten billions instead, and had another 


$10,000,000,000 to apply on old-age annuities. We could have cre¬ 
ated a trust fund paying $200 a month to each deaf and blind 
person In the United Stam totaling $9,000,000,000 and had 
$9,000,000,000 to apply on retirement anniUtles for the aged. 

COULD RAVE DOUBLED RZLIXr 

We could have built 20 New York Trlborough Bridges and 2 
Panama Canals at a cost of $2,268,000,000, and had another 
$2,258,000,000 to apply on old-age annuities. We could have dou¬ 
bled the relief and recovery program, making It $37,874,708,000 (for 
the 6-year period) Instead of half that, and had another $37,874,- 
708,000 to apply on old-age pensions. We could have set up an 
endowment fund of $1,536,752,000 to maintain a League of Nations 
and a World Court combined and had another $1,586,762,000 left 
to apply on old-age dividends. 

In other words, after paying all the sums named above (out of 
what we lost by nonproduction In 6 years), we could have had left 
to apply on old-age pensions, retirement dividends, or whatever 
you want to call It, a grand total of $117,707,460,000. Divide that 
by 6 years and we have $19,519,676,666.66 per year, or $1,626,388.88 
a month, which would give each one of 6,000,000 elders $208 83 
monthly. 

NOT CRACKPOT OR UTOPIAN 


There is nothing fantastic, crackpot, or Utopian aljout those fig¬ 
ures. They are authoritative and reliable—^furnished by conserva¬ 
tive departments of the Government. The only amujiting thing Is 
that we do not blush with shame at the realization. That shame 
should arise out of the admitted fact that we could have produced 
that amount of wealth, In addition to what we did produce, yet did 
not do it. 


The alibi that the volume of circulating money did not Justify 
such production is childish. What is physically possible can be 
easily made financially possible. The physical problem, the pos¬ 
sibility of producing abimdance, has been solved, at least poten¬ 
tially. The line between necessary scarcity and possible plenty 
(physically), was crossed in 1909. At that time technology came to 
man's rescue and said, "Here, let me do that. You take a rest.” 
But man’s troglodyte mind refused to let his nimble hands (which 
had become electric hands, steel hands), do the work. As a result 
starving, naked, houseless man goes about the streets throwing 
ashes on his bowed head walling to stop the machine, destroy the 
machine—dump fruits, plow under crops, kill pigs—give us back the 
hand tools of the caveman. 

All this arises out of the fact that we do not believe that wise 
provision of the Constitution which says Congress shall regulate the 
value of money. 

Yours sincerely, 


O. M. Thomason, 

WUlemie, Minn, 


1 invite further advice and suggestions. 


The Pure-Streams Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 

EDITORIAL FROM OUTDOOR AMERICA 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, with the unani¬ 
mous consent of the House of Representatives to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include therewith an editorial on 
the pure-streams bill introduced by the gentleman from 
South Dakota, Karl Mttndt. This editorial was written by 
Kenneth A. Reid, conservation director of the Izaak Walton 
League, and it appeared in the February issue of Outdoor 
America. This editorial presents a strong case for Congress¬ 
man MuNDT's bill, and I hope that all those Members who are 
interested in the elimination of stream pollution will read the 
following remarks: 


[From Outdoor America] 

On January 17, Congressman Mundt reintroduced the league’s 
pure-streams bill, which was referred to the House Rivers and Har¬ 
bors Committee with the new number, H. R. 7971. Representing 6 
years of legislative experience, It gives the utmost consideration both 
to State control agencies and polluters; yet It maintains in the back¬ 
ground for use when existing agencies are unable or unwilling to 
function the Federal authority so essential to accomplishment. 

Many loose charges have been made against the Mundt bUl to the 
effect that It was '’drastic,” that it "Ignored and supplanted State 
control agencies,” '*requlred complete elimination of aU pollution 
Immediately under threat of criminal prosecution,’* and similar 
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scare statements. We challenge all of the above and Invite those 
who continue to make them to choose their own classification— 
Ignorance of the facts or deliberate misrepresentation of them. 

The Issue has not changed since the league started the present 
Federal pure-streams movement In December 1934 with the Dern- 
Lonergan conference. On the one side representing this original 
movement for uniform and Nation-wide control of pollution we 
have the Mundt bill, supported by conservationists; opposing it 
under the excuse of more study and investigation, but with no con¬ 
trol authority whatever, we have the Barkley bill, supported by the 
same Industricd polluters who have always opposed every construc¬ 
tive attempt to abate their pollution. 

Undoubtedly many well-meaning but uninformed people have 
honestly supported the Barkley bill under the erroneous belief that 
It afforded some control over pollution. But the real leaders of this 
opposition movement support it because they know full well that 
It has none, and, further, that its passage would constitute the best 
possible Insurance against their fear of an effective bill. 

Those who would block the public demand by passage of a subter¬ 
fuge bill claim that no further control of pollution is desirable or 
necessary, and that polluters are willing and anxious to clean up 
With the friendly advice and assistance of the Federal Government. 
We can understand a child's belief in fairy tales, but to expect 
intelligent adults who know the history and status of pollution to 
subscribe to such doctrines is asking too much. 

Polluters have always had the opportunity to act voluntarily. 
Most States have had antipollution laws on their books for years 
and some of them contain adequate authority if enforced. State 
and Federal bureaus have studied the subject Intensively for more 
than 25 years and already have more factual data than could be 
used In an active abatement program during the next decade. 
And finally for more than 6 years, Federal grants and loans have 
been available to municipalities for sewage-treatment works. Yet 
pollution remains a major national problem. 

What do the opposition forces propose to do about It? They 
propose as a remedy the Barkley bill which relies entirely on volun¬ 
tary action and coptinuatlon of fisting agencies and methods. 
They point to existing treatment plants as evidence that no addi¬ 
tional authority is needed. 

Polluters who have cleaned up and polluters who have not are 
two different birds. The former have proved that they are sus¬ 
ceptible to existing control agencies, but unfortunately our present 
problem Involves only the latter. These are largely the recalcitrants 
who by their continued pollution have proved their immunity to 
existing agencies and methods these many years, and who obviously 
have no intention of doing anything about their pollution unless 
forced to by some additional authority. 

The Mundt bill contains that additional authority; the Barkley 
bill does not. The Mundt bill squarely faces realities with a prac¬ 
tical remedy; the Barkley bill would merely preserve the status quo. 

If every Member of Congress would take the time to compare 
the two bills we would have no doubt of a satisfactory outcome, 
but due to misunderstanding and bad advice, the Barkley bill is 
now on the House calendar and may be up for a vote any day 
while the Mundt bill is still in committee. 

The cause of pure streams demands that the Barkley bill be 
stopped. That is necessary, preliminary to passage of the Mundt 
bill—and the time for action is now. 


Arkansas Friendly to Co-ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FADJO CRAVENS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE PORT SMITH (ARK.) TIMES-RECORD OP 
JANUARY 29, 1940 

Mr. CRAVENS, Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I include an editorial 
appearing in the Times-Record, of Port Smith, Ark., under 
date of January 29, 1940, dealing with the question of the 
taxation of electric cooperative associations in Arkansas. The 
editorial is as follows; 

[Prom the Port Smith (Ark.) Tlme» Record of January 29.1940] 

ARKANSAS FRIENDLY TO CO-OPS 

Congressman Rankin, of MlssiBslppl, turned loose bitter criticism 
of Arkansas in a pubUc statement the other day without knowing 
his facts. 

The Mississippi Congressman Is an ardent advocate of rural elec¬ 
trification. Someone told him that the cooperative rural electrifi¬ 
cation projects in Arkansas are hdng assessed for taxation hy the 
State corporation commission, so he leaped to the conclusion that 


an unfriendly State administration was taring to do his pet coopera¬ 
tives wrong. He put a statement in the Congressional Record 
charging that Arkansas had made a move ^'calculated to cripple if 
not destroy rural electrification by placing a tax on rural power 
lines," built with Federal money. 

The truth Is Arkansas has been most hospitable to the Idea of 
rural electric cooperatives. The 1937 legislature passed an act 
authorizing their organization which was suggested by the Federal 
authorities promoting this type of organization. The State utilities 
commission has been most friendly to the rural cooperatives and 
has given them every assistance in getting started. The private 
utilities in the State have not fought the rural cooperatives, at 
least not In any way which has come to our attention. On the 
contrary, they sell the rural cooperatives electric energy at low 
prices. The private utilities are glad to see the rural cooperatives 
get Into business. They mean electric consumers. The private 
utilities cannot extend their lines Into sparsely settled rural areas 
unless they can see sufficient business at sufficient price to pay 
operating costs, plus taxes, and retire the whole coat of the invest¬ 
ment. The rural cooperatives are able to get generous Federal 
grants and loans, which materially reduce their first investment. 
They can provide electric service to areas too sparsely settled for the 
private utilities to serve, and at prices the private utilities cannot 
offer. 

The rural electric cooperatives in Arkansas are subject to taxation 
under the Constitution. In fact, if the Constitution were strictly 
followed, they would be taxed on a basis fairly comparable with the 
privately owned utility, because the Constitution requires uniform 
taxation on the same classes of property. The assessments against 
the cooperatives are very low and so far none of the cooperative 
officials in this State have made a complaint about them. 


Pack Up This War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 

Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may 
understand that warfare in England is not unanimous. I shall 
quote from the December 7, 1939, issue of Action. This is 
generally known, but in no sense does information of this sort 
appear in our own daily papers. As a matter of fact, our 
daily press, for some reason or another, Is a bigger and better 
booster of war in Europe than the press of England. 

Pack Up This War—^Hypocrisy Exposed—^What About Aggression 

Now? 

Russia has invaded Finland. She has no excuse for doing this. 
She cannot in the name of nationality claim that she rescues Rus¬ 
sians from Finnish rule; she cannot claim that she needs living 
space. 

When the Soviet give as a reason for their action the conditions 
in Finland, the same reason would enable them to invade any 
country whose government they disapproved, and to impose upon 
that country a Soviet Republic by force of arms. In fact, they take 
this action against Finland Instead of a great power merely because 
she Is small and weak. 

Their reasons are nakedly imperialist and strategic. 

The capital of Finland was immediately bombed and civilians 
were killed. An ultimatum was sent to Finland, according to the 
Dally Herald, demanding that— 

"Finland must surrender to Russia before 3 o'clock tomorrow 
morning, otherwise Helsinki and aU the bigger towns will be razed 
to the ground." 

As a result even the Daily Herald is moved to say; 

"This is as open and unashamed a piece of aggression by a 
great power against a small one os any in the sorry story of inter¬ 
national anarchy." 

What, then, is the attitude of government and parties? Mr, 
Chamberlain stated the attitude of the government: 

"They deeply regret this fresh attack on a small Independent 
nation, which must result in fresh suffering and loss of life to inno¬ 
cent people." 

Not a voice in Parliament was raised demanding action against 
Russia. "They regret"; that is all that Finland got to help her. 
But Poland has the whole might of Britain and France placed at 
her command for a bloody war. Why the difference? Wby in the 
eyes of financial derpocracy Is the crime of Russia so much less 
than that of Germany? Is it because Germany desired to free the 
German city of Danzig and many other Germans from Polish rule, 
while Russia's reasons are merely strategic? Is that the difference 
which secured for Germany a war and for Russia a trade pact? 

While this crime was being planned Russia received a bouquet 
as well as a trade pact from the Prime Minister of Britain. After 
the Soviet had forced their way Into Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
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and Estonia, and only a month before they finally Invaded Fin¬ 
land, Chamberlain was still deceiving himself that the Soviet meant 
to “prevent aggression,” and this absurdity was dutifully cheered 
by his Conservative followers: 

“I remember that in an earlier speech, on May 31, M. Molotov 
Issued a warning that his Gtovernment would not be drawn into 
International conflicts. He said also on that occasion: *We stand 
for the cause of peace and for the prevention of any sort of develop¬ 
ment of aggression.* That is also the position of His Majesty’s Oov- 
ernment, and I am not disposed to disturb myself over the flights 
of fancy in which M. Molotov indulged when describing the alms of 
the Allies.” (Prime Minister—^Hansard, February 10, 1939.) 

At the same time Halifax was busy finding excuses for Russia’s 
action in Poland. He stated in the House of Lords on October 27: 
“They would never have taken that action if the German Govern¬ 
ment had not started it.” Will he now answer this question: Did 
Germany start the attack on Finland? If not, what fresh excuse 
will he find for his Soviet friends? But Halifax at his most fatuous 
cannot compare with his new colleague, Churchill, who as recently 
as April 3 last observed: 

“No one can say that there Is not a solid Identity of Interest 
between the western democracies and Soviet Russia, and we must 
do nothing to obstruct the natural play of that identity of interest. 
• * • Rumania, Poland, the Baltic States all feel easier because 

this great mass of Russia is friendly behind them and lies there in a 
broad support.” (House of Commons, April 3. col. 2602, vol. 345.) 

Can anyone pretend much longer that these men are fit to govern 
a great nation in a great age? 

Will any supporters of financial democracy answer this further 
question if they can? 

According to their own principles, have they any conceivable 
excuse for not fighting Russia now on behalf of a small nation, as 
they claim to have fought Germany for a small nation? They have 
no excuse—their attitude toward Russia makes their statements and 
action against Germany pure hypocrisy. 

The German war Is finally exposed for what It is—a financial 
and political vendetta. Every word that British Union uttered is 
proved true up to the hilt. 

BRITISH UNION ATTITUDK 

What then is our attitude toward the Russlan-Flnnlsh war? 
Again we pursue our long-declared policy with unswerving con¬ 
sistency. Britons fight for Britain only—we mind Britain's busi¬ 
ness. It Is the principle of the parties in parliament to Interfere 
in every quarrel that is going; It is not our principle. We only 
fight when the life and Interest of Britain or British Empire is 
threatened. We are only interested In this case because It exposes 
the hypocrisy of the political conspiracy to sacrifice British life 
and Britain’s safety In the quarrels of Jewish finance. 

The interest of Britain In this matter is only very indirect. As 
was pointed out in a previous article. It Is probable that Russia 
has committed four out of her five acts of aggression in the last 
3 months (Latvia. Estonia, Lithuania, and Finland) in order to 
fortify her rear In the west against counterattack before she 
attacks British Empire in the east. 

In fact, more reason exists for Britain to Intervene in Finland 
than In Poland, but certainly not sufficient reason to warrant any 
departure from British Union’s policy. Free from the western 
quarrel, with calm and confidence we would await any Russian 
attack on British Empire in the east. We cannot run around the 
world nipping In the bud possible preparations to attack us—we 
must be sufficiently strong and prepared to be able to crush any 
attack when It comes. 

Therefore, British Union would Intervene neither in Poland nor 
in Finland. We defend Britain and British Empire alone. But to 
those politicians who blatantly before the world now betray every 
principle for which they ever pretended to stand, we say: 

“Your hypocrisy stinks to heaven—you are exposed for what 
you are. Make way for the British people and a British peace:” 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken the liberty to quote from this 
publication. Action, which is published In England. I shall 
neither take from it nor add to it, but let the article speak 
for itself. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Chicago Sunday Times, January 28, an 
article appeared with the title “Keep Out of Peace, United 
States Told“: * 

London, January 27. —“Let America do what she will about the 
war but for God’s sake don't let her have anything to do with 
the peace,” A. P. Herbert, humorist and novelist, pleaded today. 

“Last time she left us with a large baby, calling It the League of 
Nations,” said Herbert, a Member of Parliament, at a London Press 
Club luncheon. “Now she Is, I understand, busily dressing up Its 
poor little corpse and calling It A Federal Union. 

“I have no doubt that once again after the war she will pop off 
home again the moment the child begins to yell. No, slrreo!” 

Such expression as this no doubt is intended to be humor¬ 
ous. However, the League of Nations was not our infant, and 
neither is the Federal Union, in spite of the fact that it is 
fathered by Clarence Streit, In view of this, and so that we 
may have a better understanding of this new attempt to 
involve the United States in a world league, I shall quote from 
an English paper Action: 
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Federal union examined 
(By Oswald Mosley) 

It Is a dreary business to review the chickens which the IdeologUes 
are always counting before they are hatched. It Is dreary because 
the whole process is so remote from reality at a moment when only 
reality counts. Why then do it? For one reason, and one reason 
alone. To have a look at these dream chickens gives us at least 
a reflection of what certain people desire and, therefore, affords 
us some Idea of what other people are doing. The chickens which 
are being counted so carefulfy are the peace terms which they wish 
to impose on Europe after the easy and speedy defeat of Germany 
and the final "overthrow of Hitler.” At present scores of busy little 
men are almost exclusively occupied with the new world they 
are going to create after the war. Most of them are still as much 
the prisoners of their Idle wishes and feeble fantasies as they have 
been for the last half century or more. Through ,two or three 
generations they have chattered; and they will chatter to the end. 
The only strong feeling, let alone strong action, that they have 
ever experienced, la evoked by their fear of anyone, at any time, 
actually doing any of the things about which they have talked for 
so long. Most of them would be horrified If they were made to 
see what they were really doing now, or to realize the nature of the 
forces which their easy talk may really benefit. For some of the 
most sinister forces In the world may benefit from the cheap 
chatter of some of the silliest and most Innocent types which even 
the decline of democracy has produced. 

In analyzing federal union and Its results, It must, therefore, 
be clear that I.do not accuse all. or even most, of Its devotees of 
any sinister motives. On the contrary, many of them have the 
very best intentions; with the Ideologue the complaint Is usually 
of the head rather than of the heart. Also it is quite conceivable 
that some “eminent statesmen” who, In var 3 dng degrees, pay tribute 
to this Idea, do so in all Innocence and with the best Intention, 
•rhe Idea is being assiduously circulated and It Is not surprising 
that politicians who are always at a loss for any Idea, and partic¬ 
ularly now are at a loss for any war alms, should eagerly seize any 
idea that might put a little uplift into their fiat perorations. 
A conservative, for instance, may well feel the nocesslty for some¬ 
thing a little more definite and Inspiring at this grave hour than 
the clarion call of his leader. Mr. Chamberlain, In the last debato 
on November 27: “I say now that none of ua knows how long this 
war will last, none of us knows In what direction It will develop, 
none of us knows when it Is ended who will be standing by cur 
side and who wlU be against us.” Such a bright light of the mind, 
and such a clear call of the spirit, may be too acute for the average 
Conservative. They, as well as the Labor Party, show signs of seek¬ 
ing refuge In federal union. It is so much easier to dream about 
“after the war” than to get on with the Job either of stopping the 
war or of winning it. The feeble paranoiac type seeks refuge from 
reality in the roseate illusion of what Is miscalled a mind. This 
is the eternal refugee of the spirit. 

AMERICAN ORIGIN? 

What, then, Is federal union? Like some other afflictions of the 
British, Its first symptoms apparently came from America. By an 
extraordinary coincidence in fact it comes from the land that is 
blessed by the possession of Wall Street. How entirely unexpected 
this is the reader will observe from a description of the proposal. 

In brief, we understand this is proposed: The nations of the world 
are to have a federal union on the lines of the original Federation 
of the separate American States. Each nation Is to surrender much 
of Its sovereign right to a central International authority. In par¬ 
ticular, nations are to surrender to this International authority the 
right to defend themselves, and imperial nations such as ourselves 
are to surrender to the International authority all our colonial 
empire. The International authority will have an international 
force at Its disposal resting mainly on air power. If any nation Is 
recalcitrant or challenges in any way this international authority, 
It will be bombed Into a submission, which, after the surrender of Its 
own forces to the international authority, It would be powerless to 
resist. In the extremes of this proposal, we should all lose national 
citizenship. We should no longer be Britons, Frenchmen, or Ger¬ 
mans; we would be citizens of federal union! 

Buch, as I understeind it, is the full development of the proposal. 
How far the various parties go toward supporting all or part of this 
extreme the reader can study for himself In the various quotations 
which the editor has undertaken to supply. It is at least apparent 
that the old “new world record” of the last war has been touched 
up In some degree by all parties with the new federal polish. 

Now, who benefit from this policy? (Let me again say that it is 
possible for either politicians, writers, or ordinary citizens generally 
to support It In entire ignorance of the results.) I say without 
hesitation that the Interest which would benefit from “federal 
union” policy is the biggest racket which Jewish finance has yet 
attempted to swing across western civilization. They have done 
pretty well, these usurers, already; they hope to do better. They 
have tied Britain down to an International system a hundred years 
out of date. ’They have even entered British Empire to develop 
sweated labor of the Orient to undercut the standards of the west 
which gave them their power. With the propaganda of the money 
power they have persuaded the British to pursue their quarrels 
which had no earthly interest to the British people. Now they go 
further. ’They want our colonies that they may carry to a lucra¬ 
tive conclusion the Job of sweating the black to the ruin of the 
white, who costs too much. They want our power for their Inter¬ 
national in nsune as well as In fact, so that British force can 
never again be used for British ends but only for their ends. 
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upsoormo patszotxsm 

They want above all to uproot even the sense of patriotism 
and nationality because the organl2sed nation, e3q;>res8ing the will 
of a great people is not only the last remaining obstacle in their 
path to world dominion, but the last possibility of any chal¬ 
lenge to their power when such a p^ple decides to win freedom 
from the slavery of world finanoe. Without force of our own and 
confronted by overwhelming international force In their hands; 
without cc^onles of our own, but confronted by the competition 
of sweated black labor exploited by them In what were otir 
colonies; without the right even to oaU ourselves British, let 
alone to organise what our fathers won by heroism, and trans¬ 
mitted to men with the manhood to hold and to develop the 
greatest heritage on earth; without strength, without Empire, 
without name, what should we be—slaves, branded before our 
fathers and before history as the slaves of Jewish finance. 

“What proof have 3 rou of those beliefs?” I may be asked. 
I answer: When we see a crime let xis seek the motive—^who bene¬ 
fits from the death of nations as much as the force that knows no 
nation? I believe that any such international force would be 
controlled by international Jewish finance, because for centuries 
they have been organized internationally, while we in our days 
of greatness and happiness have always been organized as a 
nation; because the money power which they possess is the ex¬ 
isting and established International force: because that force 
has ever ruled by the division and break-up of civilizations from 
within; and because the sense of nation and of patriotism Is the 
last conscious entity which it has to destroy before assuming 
world dominion. 


Taxation of Electric Cooperatives in Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FADJO CRAVENS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent address, which 
appears in the Record of January 25,1940, my friend the dis¬ 
tinguished and earnest gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] had occasion to criticize taxation by Arkansas tax¬ 
ing authorities of rural electric lines constructed and main¬ 
tained by cooperative associations. It is not my plan to enter 
upon a discussion of the question of whether such associations 
should be taxed or not. My purpose is to clear up the unfair 
Implication created, unintentionally, no doubt, by the asser¬ 
tions of the gentleman from Mississippi. The impression has 
been left that the taxing authorities of Arkansas are doing an 
illegal and unwarranted thing in taxing the property of elec¬ 
tric cooperatives, and in doing so are motivated by a sinister 
Influence wielded by the Power Trust. Such an inference is 
unfair to the taxing officials of the State of Arkansas. Under 
the constitution of that State, all property not expressly ex¬ 
empted by the constitution itself must be taxed. The prop¬ 
erty of the kind now under consideration Is not in any of the 
exempted classes. The constitution of the State further ex¬ 
pressly provides that property not exempt by the constitution 
Itself must be taxed. The Supreme Court of Arkansas has 
consistently held that the legislature is powerless to relieve 
from taxation property not exempted by the constitution. To 
fall to tax such property would lay the taxing officials liable 
to a well-founded charge of gross neglect of official duty. I 
am confident that no one familiar with the situation as above 
disclosed would counsel such a course. Until the people of 
Arkansas themselves determine that additional property 
should be exempted and express that conclusion in an amend¬ 
ment to their constitution—not a difficult procedure—the 
taxing officials of the State will have no other alternative but 
to tax property of cooperative electric associations. 

The officials of the cooperatives themselves fully appreciate 
the necessities of the situation. It is my information from 
reliable sources that they do not, under the constitution, 
demand or expect the pursuit of a different course. It is con¬ 
ceded that such cooperatives have, in taxing matters, been 
dealt with fairly and have been shown every possible con¬ 
sideration. 

What I have said should not be construed as indicating 
opposition to cooperative electric associations. My attitude 


Is to the contrary. At the present time X am engaged in aid¬ 
ing the extension of cooperative electric facilities and in the 
enlargement of the scope of their activities. My sole purpose 
in presenting the above picture is to clear the taxing officials 
of Arkansas of the unwarranted inferential charge made 
against them, and to demonstrate that in taxing the proper¬ 
ties of electric cooperatives the officials of Arkansas are only 
doing what a proper respect for their legal duties requires of 
them. 


Praise for National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6,1940 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
greater duty before Congress than the conservation of the 
human resources of America. And there is nothing more 
essential in that regard than to see to it that our young people 
have opportunity for worth-while training and to help build 
their Nation. 

Let us never be guilty of economizing at the expense of 
the charEUJter of the youth of America. In this regard I give 
you the following article by Raymond Clapper: 

[From the Washington Dally News at January 31, 1940] 

PRAISZ FOR N. T. A. 

(By Raymond Clapper) 

El Paso, Tex., January 31.—Maybe the National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration is one of those extravagant New Deal spending agencies. 
Possibly it Is one of those expenses we could get along without. 
Even Mr. Roosevelt himself seems tempted to give it the ax. 

But I spent a little time on the receiving end of N. Y. A. out here 
in the great open spaces, and 1 know there are ambitious young 
fellows in Texas working out an education In ways that would be 
impossible without the assistance of N. Y. A. Borne of our well- 
fed. well-heeled economizers In the East who were fortimate enough 
to be educated by wealthy parents no doubt subscribe to the theory 
that it is only pampering these youths to help finance a ooUege 
education for them. Let them stay on the feirm. Don’t arouse 
ambitions In them that can never be fulfilled. 

Well, I discover in going around that some of our leading citizens 
who are so violently opposed to Institutions like the National 
Youth Administration are not so opposed to subsidizing college 
students for football teams. In one Middle Western city I hap¬ 
pened to be in a business office. My host proudly pointed out a 
strapping young fellow working in the large office which we were 
passing through. 

”He*s a star back on our team,” my host said. “They have given 
him a Job here and he Is a good worker. This office always provides 
a job for one man on the team.” 

At another stop I learned that several boys—six, 1 think—at 
the nearby college were carried on the police department pay roll 
as undercover men. Some question was raised about using college 
boys In that way. It developed that It was only a practical way 
of financing a few students who were needed on the football team. 
So the city taxpayers willingly accept the expense of that subsidy. 
The boys help make a good team, and the team brings thousands 
of dollars’ worth of business Into town during the football season. 
{Those college-boy imdercover men are considered a good civic 
investment. 

At Amarillo. Tex., you can drive out a few miles from town to 
West Texas State Normal College and find something that will 
restore yotir confidence in post-depression youth. Zf anyone in the 
East thinks that the American spirit is dying out of the yotmger 
generation—^that it has succumbed to defeatism—let him take a 
look at any college In the western country. 

At West Texas College, N. Y. A. is helping 100 students, men and 
women, work their way through school. Part of my Income tax, 
and some of yours, goes toward paying them $16 a month. In ex¬ 
change the students work 50 hours a month. Some I met were 
working as library assistants. Others were cataloging the rich 
Texas historical material which Is being accumulated here In one 
of the most remarkable oolleotions of fremtier source material to be 
found anywhere. As they work they are learning. They are doing 
some of the most useful work at the Institution. They are at the 
same time training themselves to become teachers of the next gen¬ 
eration. In my time I have seen a good many billion dollars appro¬ 
priated in Washington, and none of It could go to any more useful 
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or more constmctive purpose than this $16 a month that goes out to 
these young Texas men and women, who come mostly from hard- 
pressed ranch families. 

N. y. A. also Is supporting a large squad of boys who are some¬ 
what below college grade. About 70 of them are here, learning to 
be carpenters, airplane mechanics, sheet-metal workers, welders, 
stone- and brlckmasons. They are building school dormitories and 
school buUdlngs while learning their trades. They receive $30 a 
month and work 4 hours a day for it. 

I visited dormitories where students do their own housework on 
a cooperative basis. Thus they obtain their college education at 
a cost of $16 a month. They may bring food from their ranches 
and sell It to the college commissary at market prices. In one dor¬ 
mitory the girls have managed to cut their expenses to $13 a month. 
That takes hard work, planning, and sacrifice which the manicured 
dolls In eastern girls’ schools would consider far beneath them. 

Even If N. Y. A. Is going to add a few million dollars to the na¬ 
tional debt, I as a taxpayer consider it a good Investment—Insofar 
as the money goes to these students and not to padded overhead. 
For here you are giving a chance to the most ambitious young men 
and women, the ones with real stamina. They are willing to put 
themselves through work that would be disdained by eastern col¬ 
lege boys who are being educated on dad’s checkbook to grow up as 
smug reactionaries. This country will be better off for these young 
people who, In 2 or 3 years, will be out teaching the next generation. 

I could write much more and give you more facts. But It isn’t 
popular copy. Some people might think I was a “red”—those people 
who don’t know Americanism when they see It. 


The Pacific Northwest Bulb Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OREOONIAN, PORTLAND, OREG. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following editorial from 
the Oregonian of February 3, 1940: 

[From the Oregonian, Portland. Oreg., of February 3, 1940] 

TWILIGHT OP AN INDUSTRY 

In 1926, the Bureau of Plant Quarantine of the Department of 
Agriculture put an embargo on iris and narcissus (primarily 
daffodil) bulbs from Holland because they were Infected with eel- 
worm (nematode) * ♦ * On the basis of this decision, bulb 

farmers of the States of Oregon and Washington made an invest¬ 
ment of millions of dollars. They have built a branch of agricul¬ 
ture which during recent years has been supplying 90 percent of 
the American market. The bulbs they have been shipping an¬ 
nually to various parts of the country would All several freight 
trains. 

Now—-arbitrarily and without opportunity for a hearing—the 
Pacific Northwest bulb Industry has been sacrificed by Secretary of 
State Hull for the purposes of a trade treaty with Holland. And 
on August 15, last year the Bureau of Plant Quarantine cooperated 
with Hull and lifted its embargo. 

Puff! goes our Oregon-Washington Investment of several millions, 
our pay roll, and our new branch of agriculture. 

Though the full force of Holland competition has not been felt 
yet In all the varieties of daffodil and Iris bulbs, one Item will tell 
the story. A year ago the variety known as No. 1 King Alfred 
could be sold by Oregon and Washington growers for $42 a thou¬ 
sand, at the farm. Today the Holland agencies are offering to 
deliver to the dealers In the various parts of the country for an 
average of $40. To meet this competition, considering freight and 
handling rates, Oregon and Washington growers have to come down 
to about $20 at the farm. 

And the worst of the whole mess Is that both Mr. Hull, In his 
refusal to provide tariff protection, and Lee Strong, of the Bureau 
of Plant Quarantine, In his refusal to continue the embargo, appear 
to have been moved by theory rather than by new facts. Nematode 
is Just as dangerous as it ever was. It is a disease peculiar to 
narcissus and Iris in the bulb family, but transferable to other 
plants, and so permanently dangerous. It cannot be detected 
except by cutting a bulb open and examination in a laborato^. 
Holland bulbs tire still infected. American growers have gone to 
great expense to use the hot-water treatment, so that they have the 
disease under control. ^ ^ 

But Mr. Hull has a theory of tariff reductions, and imder the 
reciprocal trade treaty law he is empowered to make treaties behind 
closed doors. He made a treaty with Holland which fixed a t^ff 
of $e—not enough to take care of the freight differential. And 
then Mr. Strong, of the Bureau of Plant Quarantine, fell in with 
Mr. HuU.* He cast out the embargo. 


After all, what do the bulb growers of the far Northwest amount 
to? It Is a scant population out here at best, and the growers are 
a scant few In this scant population. Why worry? (Hadn’t Mt. 
Hull even taken a chance on the destruction of lumber for the 
benefit of eastern manufacturers?) 

What If western Oregon and western Washington do happen to 
be the only parts of the country with a climate comparable to 
Holland, where the long spring season, after fiowering, allows the 
bulbs to fill out? What If the Department of Agriculture did 
deliberately create the daffodil and Iris industry by Its embargo 
action of 1926? What If the honor of the Government of the United 
States does happen to be Involved? After all, that was a Repub¬ 
lican phase of the Government which brought the Northwest bulb 
Industry Into existence, creating pay rolls and Income. There is 
another Government now, with a short memory, and committed to 
the more abundant life—for Holland. 


American Aviation Goes Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT H. HINCKLEY 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include parts of the following able 
and informative address by Mr. Robert H. Hinckley, Chair¬ 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Every time I see a great air liner In port or In flight I think of It 
as the end product of thousands of hours of painstaking work In sci¬ 
entific laboratories. The curve of the wings, the N. A. C. A. cowling, 
the adjustable pitch propeller, the delicate yet dependable Instru¬ 
ments filling the panel, the lightness and strength of the metal 
covering and internal structtxre. I think, too, of the marvelous 
efficiency of the motors and of the high octane fuels, of the quality 
of lubricants, of the radio system, and of the passenger comfort. 
But never do I forget that the place of origin of this modern miracle 
was Kitty Hawk, N. O., and that the original creators were two 
brothers who knew how to use the scientific method. Neither do 
I forget that you meet each year to report new discoveries and thus 
honor the men who closed an age-old debate on December 17, 36 
years ago. They proved that men could fly. 'Their achievement 
was one of those revolutionary scientific demonstrations that smash 
centuries of so-called hard-headed logic. 

One of your distinguished members suggested to me that I ’’ex¬ 
press some basic ideas about aeronautical engineering, research, and 
applied aerodynamical science.” I appreciate the compliment. 
However, I am not going to venture out beyond my own depth Into 
the sea of science. 

There are certain things about science which a sensible adminis¬ 
trative official must understand. He must have a healthy respect 
for the problems which science has solved, and an eagerness to use 
these solutions wherever they will further his work. 

RESEARCH IS VITAL 

In public work, just as In private enterprise, a large proportion 
of your actions can be based upon precise scientific knowledge. 
And I hope you realize that every public official Is extremely grateful 
for this, because each time he can turn to a formula he can act 
promptly and confidently, avoiding the turmoil of controversy and 
debate. 

As you well know, we depend on formulas devised by you to solve 
problems of design, of airworthiness of airplanes, of reliability of 
communication systems and the like, and the list of scientific facts 
on which we can lean is growing all the time. But In a dynamic 
activity such as aviation, new problems are arising also. 

I do not mean by this either to state or to imply any criticism 
of science for not always being able to see into the future. 
Rather, I want to take you away from your science and into those 
realms of government—and there are more of them than you 
might realize—where for various reasons there are no calipers for 
objective measurement, and decisions must bo based upon opinion. 

I want to talk to you as businessmen and as citizens, rather 
than as scientists. You are businessmen, in the sense that your 
own work depends, broadly, upon the welfare of the business of 
aviation. I have been a businessman much longer than I have 
been a Government official. But my brief public experience has 
been a revelation to me, showing me problems In public adminis¬ 
tration that I never dreamed of in my own business. 

REGULATION IS NEEDED 

And then you run Into this no man’s land of science where 
there are no objective yardstlclcs, where human opinions and hu¬ 
man emotions color every judgment. For example, how far shall 
we carry Government assistance to aviation? How far centralized 
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control? At what point ibiOl we abr^ the righto <»* ^ ^** 
vldual flyer Xor the mke U the public? Shall we ^ «« 

flying freedom to protect him against himeelf? Shall we set \ip 
rigid fitandarde both for alrilne pilots and airline equipment, or 
how far shall we trust private Industry? What is our obll^tlon 
toward operators who come running to us with minor probieiM 
and ask us to regulate, regulate, regulate? How far sh^ ^ 

eliminate competition? What Is wasteful competition? W^t w 
the regulatory relationship between the Federal Government ana 
the various States? ShsU we pilots airports and t^^ 
to foUow. or promote planes and trust the alrj^rta ^ 

both, and how much of each? Right now we have 
of determining how much the larger airports ^ the 
many scheduled airliners land, are to be restricted so far m their 
use by private owners and small commercial operators is con¬ 
cerned. . . ^ 

These are Just a few of the questions tliat pop at us, and lor 
which we have no scientific answers. Of one thing we are sure: 
We do not know aU the answers. We want to sit down and hear 
everybody who wants to be heard, and determine a common-sense 
course of action. ^ 

I am going to talk about government in aviation. Of course, 1 
mean democratic government. I am going to deecrlbe for you a 
number of our difflcultles. It would not be necessary to endure 
these dlfflcmtles If this country was run like modern-day Germany 
or Russia. In those countries the all-high merely would issue a 
decree which said, “This Is how it will be; let there be no further 
discussion.” 

Well, we all pay something for every bleesing we enjoy, and we 
pay for democracy by wide-open discussion and wide-open han¬ 
dling of the public buslnees. We have our own crystal-clear way 
of meeting our problems. If we want, for example, a continuing 
permanent policy In aviation, all we have to do is to demonstrate 
the public desirability of that policy. That may be a little trou¬ 
ble. It may entail explaining ourselves a great many times, and 
living somewhat in a goldfish bowl. That is what we pay, in a 
democracy, for individual freedom. 

Take conservation. The American people believe it is wise, and 
are willing to spend public money for it. Any time they change 
their minds, they can stop. 


example of thla tendency to makeJmii^Jwtenwta 
— bias and lack of knowledge wae called to 
One of the greatest banking flgiues in 
the Congress on Hduoatlon for Democracy, 
urrent “tendency toward overleglslatlon In 
the''''i 7 nited''staW^ the s«ne newpapw page aiw^w 
statement by an er-candldate for the FMldency of the United 
crying out with equal violence that there ought to be a 
law SpSkWV w an independent oU operator, he cSarged that 
the‘oil crisis was due to ''Ruthless and arrogant big business 
refusing to cooperate with conservation authorities.'* Believe It or 
not. he urged the President to call a special session of Congress 
to enact legislation for strict control of the oil industry. 3o we 
have two men of similar political convictions, one bitterly erlticis- 
ing overleg^latlon in general, and the other demanding more 
Government regizlation In his own behalf. 

I do not know to wliat extent the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences will extend Its field to include the problems which we 
might classify under the general heading of human behavior. I 
know that the solution of such problems la very dlfflcult. I know 
tliat the units of measurement In these fields are few and that the 
methods for making such measurements are being developed. But 
that is no reason for ignoring them, and I note with commendation 
that you have on yow program workers in the field of medicine. 
These workers play a very important part in aviation, although 
they may not have developed as many formulas or units of meas- 
iirement or exact methods of measurement as are needed in that 
field. Every field you conquer means fewer headaches for admin¬ 
istrators. 

CRITICISM IS WXLCOMED 

By saying that we welcome criticism and want a great many 
people to express themselves I do not mean that we want to pass 
a lot of rules. We do not want to pass a single regulation that 
is not absolutely necessary. We recognize that a pioneering activ¬ 
ity such as aviation needs especially to be left free from over- 
regulation. Daniel Boone would have had a hard time making his 
reputation under a modern bureaucracy, what with nonresident 
hunting and fishing licenses In each State, and knowing what game 
was in and out of season and having to pass examinations on 
marksmanship, swimming, and meteorology. 


AVIATION GOES FORWARD 

Aviation la no different from conservation or any other public 
activity. You have to prove your case. But If you do prove It, 
your program is safe no matter how any election goes, or who is 
at the helm. 

Those of us in this room are all wrapped up in aviation. But I 
am going to talk about government, because we must serve avia¬ 
tion In a way that wlU strengthen, Instead of weaken, the bigger 
thing which Is our form of government. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority is only 18 months only, so that 
everybody still can remember clearly how and why It was created. 
We all remember that aviation awoke one morning to the realiza¬ 
tion that it was In a desperate condition. “Chaotic” is the way 
a congressional committee described it. Unbridled, ruinous com¬ 
petition had frightened off investors and ruined many operators. 
Government services to the Industry were scattered In small seg¬ 
ments through numerous unrelated Federal agencies. And so avia¬ 
tion requested one central authority with which it could deal. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority was that authority. 

Since that time we have had to plot and travel a new course 
somewhere between the old-fashioned, dog-eat-dog, lalssez faire 
competition and the other extreme of absolute monopoly. We have 
had to guide and service the faatest-growlng public utility the 
counti 7 has ever known in a way that would maintain competi¬ 
tion and private Initiative. 

1 don’t mean the Industry should not criticize. Constructive 
criticism is good medicine for governmental bureaus. Bureaus 
have an inevitable tendency to grow smug. Their officials tend to 
lose their sense of responsibility to the public—to feel they know 
more than those with whom they deal—to resent being questioned. 

Their values get distorted and they are sometimes short on 
humility. Sometimes the need for a regulation disappears, but 
the regulation does not. It is kept alive by the bureaucrats who 
seek to perpetuate themselves, or fall victim to the easy habit of 
Inertia to any and all change. Hie best Insurance against such 
dangers Is for us to keep the door alwairs open to recommenda¬ 
tions and criticisms. 

You have a habit of wanting to know a speaker's sdentlfio 
background: and you might very properly say to yourselves, “What 
are his technical qualifications?” I Ixnaglne most lay speakers 
who appear before you feel the same hesitancy that I fern. But 
I can assure you that people in general, whether qualified or not. 
have no hesitancy about telling public officials exactly how to 
run the most complex public functions. 

K, A. c. A. DOES GOOD WORK 

Only a short time ago a well-known political figure without 
any knowledge of scientific matters advised the President of the 
United States that certain governmental agencies had only orna¬ 
mental use. Among these governmental agencies he Indluded the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Yet, 1 am sure 
that an objective study of the evidence would show that, for 
every dollar expended by the Government through the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, numy dollars were returned 
Ih cash dividends. 


This may sound ridiculous; but If we take down our hair and 
talk facts, some of our own rules can produce at least a chuckle. 
We say with great solemnity, in print, that no private aircraft shall 
take off unless It has enough gas and oil (taking into account the 
wind and other factors) to reach its dntended destination. We 
actually have that rule. We have another which declares that the 
wheels of a private plane must be blocked or roped, or Its parking 
brakes fully on. before Its motor is started. Now consider what 
happens to a fellow who has a plane with foot brakes and a self¬ 
starter but no parking brakes. He must block his wheels before 
starting his motor. But he isn't going an3nvhere unless he has 
somebody else there to take away the blocks, or unless he puts on 
power and Jumps the blocks, because it’s against the rules for him 
to leave his ship with the motor running. And If you are a woman 
flyer and become pregnant, you must stop flying Immediately, 
because you are deemed to be in an abnormal physical condition. 

I wish every man seriously Interested in aviation could sit offi¬ 
cially with us for a while and watch the steady procession of 
people coming to us and asking us to pass more regulations. Every¬ 
body is opposed, as a general principle, to much regulation. He is 
opposed, that is, until some particular thing comes along that 
gores his own ox, and then he cries out that there ought to be 
a law. 

The Census Bureau has refused to ask more than about 3 per¬ 
cent of the questions submitted, yet I will predict that neverthe¬ 
less it will be criticized for too much snooping Into people’s 
personal affairs. So the governmental aspects of aviation aren’t 
much different from the governmental aspects of other things. 
Otir concept of this situation is that we should hear everybody 
concerned, and gather very complete evidence, but that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority's working relationship with the Industry— 
particularly since the whole field Is new—should be kept as fluid 
as possible, with mandatory regulation at a 
DANOn is NOTED 

We recognize clearly that an acquisitive tendency often Is pres¬ 
ent hi Okivemment—that bureaus seek to gather unto themselves 
entirely complete facilities for a given function, so that they will 
be entirely self-sufficient, and not have to depend either on other 
bureaus or outside faculties. Thus they are in complete control. 

We do not want this complete autonomy for the Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics Authority. And because the statement sounds very pious and 
a little too good to be true, I hasten to add that we are not 
motivated by piety, but by some common-sense observations. 

Someone In the administration said recently that private enter¬ 
prise is Judged by Its successes, while Oovemment Is Judged by 
Its faUures. And that philosophy Is behind this policy of ours. 

If I might make so bold, the same Is true about aircraft with 
nonstall and nonspin oharaoteristics. We have them now. of 
course, but their arrival was exceedingly tardy and beset by all 
sorts of controversy which is far from ended even yet. 

I am not complaining about these things. I am merely stating 
facts. Industry can make a thousand mistakes and be remembered 
only for the thousand-and-flrst success. Government cannot. 
This causes the constant temptation In Government to drift with 
tiie tide. On one extreme it may mean the piling up of restrlo- 
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nUflt jvmt toeoaufe poopto Mk fw them, and on the other ox^- 
treme it may mean doing nothing. When In doubt, say ’*no.** 
There is eaf^y in doing nothing. I may make a mistake, and 
Government la judged by Its mistakes. So 111 find a reason against 
this proposal and stop It. Xt may be that a one-eyed aviator 
can't dy. It X say he oan, and aoo of them do It without accident, 
then I was right, but if one of them crashes, X did wrong. No. 
sir, one-eyed aviators must not be permitted to fly. 1, as a Gov¬ 
ernment ofllclal always open to criticism, can't tedre a chance, 

Perhaps you can see. then. Why we turn willingly to nongovern¬ 
mental facilities whenever we can for much research, aircraft 
testing and servicing, pilot training, and the like. They then will 
share the responslbUlty with \u, and help us to avoid the bureau¬ 
cratic sickness. 

■AFETT IS FACTOR 

Of course, the OlvU Aeronautics Authority has to take the lead. 
It has to create the set-up, One of our biggest problems right now 
is how much of our authority we can properly delegate, and It’s 
another of those fields of pure opinion. We are working on It, 
along with numerous other problems such as, shall we subsidize 
feeder lines, shall we promote safe-type aircraft, and what is our 
relationship with aviation authorities of the various States? 

I believe we all will agree that one of the basically Important 
things to the Industry is the number of people who own and fly 
aircraft. Several months ago I asked our people a few questions In 
this fleld, and I was startled to learn that nobody ever had com¬ 
piled the answer. I merely wanted to know the statistical story 
of those who buy private planes—how long they keep them, whether 
their second planes are better; that sort of thing. The great 
achievements of the commercial carriers give us in general a pretty 
rosy picture over the last couple of years, and it is something of a 
Jolt to make such a simple Inquiry in the private fleld and draw a 
blank. 

Well, our people have done some rather elementary research since 
that time, and I want to tell you about It. We made a crose-sectlon 
study of the private ownership of airplanes In this country during 
the past 8 years. We found that the average life of a private air¬ 
plane was 6 years. But we made the very unpleasant discovery 
that the life of an airplane owner, as an owner, was far shorter 
than the life of his flrst plane. 

In short, four out of five of all those who bought their flrst 
planes during this period had got rid of them within a mean 
period of 2 Vi years, and had not bought others. Over half had dis¬ 
posed of them in 2 years, and one-third had got out of the owner¬ 
ship field in 1 year. 

The “mortality" of ownerships Is so great today that 2,900 new 
owners must be found each year to maintain the present total 
without increase. 

What Is the answer? We don't know. It may be, as some would 
say, too much bureaucracy; too many log books and Inspectors, too 
much required practice. It may be too few airports, so that a 
flyer’s destinations are limited. It may be any of a score of things, 
or, more likely, a combination of several. 

At any rate, aviation as a whole must diagnose this trouble and 
cure It. We hope that all of you will go to work on it with us. 

PILOTS ARE TRAINED 

One thing we already have done, of course, is to arrange for the 
training of thousands of new civilian pilots. We feel certain that 
If you create a great many new flyers you are going to produce, 
inevitably, a considerable number of new owners. 

America, traditionally, depends for Its national defense largely 
on its civilian facilities. Instead of building mlltary roads, we 
build great commercial highways, knowing full well that these 
highways can be used In case of a national emergency, including, 
of course, war. The same holds true for our steel mills, our tex¬ 
tiles, our chemical plants, and even our airplane maniifacturlng 
plants. 

Because of the development of totalitarian states with their ag¬ 
gressive policies, It may be that we have put too much dependence 
on civilian facilities. That I do not know, but I am sure that we 
must at least have those civilian facilities. This holds especially 
for the fleld of aviation, for I am quite sure you will admit that 
the airplane Is changing the world as no other single instrument 
of our day. But it holds not only for the airplane as a machine; 
It holds for the human material that must control this machine. 
Moreover, it takes longer to train a pilot than it does to build an 
airplane. 

It seemed, therefore, desirable to kill two birds with one stone— 
to develop civilian facilities, Including pilots and civil aircraft 
factories, as a defense measure; and at the same time to advance 
use of the airplane and knowledge about the airplane through 
civilian activities. If by any happy chance we do not have to 
defend ourselves, there will be nothing but profit, because the ex¬ 
pansion of our civilian facilities is long overdue. 

How did we go about meeting these two problems? First, we 
prepared a plan of action within our own organization. Then 
we discussed it with State aviation officials, with officials of our 
educational systems, Including the office of education, with the 
operators of private commercial schools and the builders of civil 
aircraft. We did not forget the Army and Navy, because our 
defense services have had years of experience with pilot training. 

But in order to test it out, we obtained from the National YoutSi 
Administration $100,000 to conduct a group of experimental courses 


at 13 colleges in various parts of tbe country. T^req itMl 

thirty students were enrolled, of whom 97 percent finished their 
training and received certificates of a private pilot grade. 

Following the completion of the experimental course, we called 
In the operators of the commercial schools who had been conduct¬ 
ing the flight training, and the college officials who had been 
directing the ground schools. We obtained from both groups 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of our original plan. 

OOLLEOXS PARTICIPATB 

As the result of this careful preparation, we were able to go 
before congressional and senatorial committees and present ob¬ 
jective evidence of the desirability and workability of a much 
larger program. This program is now being carried on in 437 col¬ 
leges and universities throughout the country and the territorial 
possessions. That is the policy of using the nearest thing to a 
scientific approach that was immediately available. 

Congress wisely provided that at least 6 percent of those we 
train In this larger program should come from noncollege young 
people. We have met this requirement by arranging for the 
training of 700 young people, or approximately 7 percent of the 
total to be trained, by commercial operators and to be supervised 
largely by local committees of interested citizens. Wherever a 
State has a director or commissioner of aviation, he has been asked 
to supervise this part of the program for his State. In other States 
the training has been turned over to chambers of commerce wbo. 
In turn, have called on their aviation committees to perform this 
public service. That is a policy of simple democracy, of not limit¬ 
ing this opportunity to college students alone. 

Now what has been the response of students to this opportunity? 
There Is enough money In this program to permit 10,000 young 
people to learn to fly this year. Each of those who qualifies for 
flight training has to put up a $40 fee of his own money. Yet the 
437 colleges and the 75 noncollege stations were literally swamped 
with applicants. We do not know what the total of applications 
was, but we are confident that if we had had the facilities, it 
woxild have been no trouble at all to enroll 50,000 young people. 
In one university, there were 1,200 applications for a quota of 30 
places in the course. 

The demand did not stop there. When we started ground EChools 
for those who had qualified, 8,000 additional college students en¬ 
rolled and started gi'ound training, even when assured they cannot 
have flight instruction this year. These 3,000 are being carried 
by the universities and by their own funds, without cost to us. 

The situation In the noncollege group is even more startling. 
Here, It now appears, at least 10,000 applicants between 18 and 25 
years of age will pay $10 each for the privilege of taking a ground 
course and competing for 700 places in the flying course. They 
are doing this with their eyes open to the fact that 93 percent of 
them will have to fall. Their enthusiasm is so inspiring that a 
number of chambers of commerce have raised private funds to 
Increase the local quotas. 

It should interest you to* know also that every applicant for 
flight training must present the written consent of his parent 
before he Is allowed to enroll in the flight-training course. This 
last provision alone Is In dramatic contrast to totalitarian states, 
where parents are punished If they in any way Interfere with the 
wishes of youth to follow the proposals of the government. 

It seems to me, then, that our procedure In the flight training 
Is In line with the best democratic philosophy. The Authority did 
not hesitate to tackle it; did not play safe in fear of failure. It 
obtained the advice of all the interested groups In the fleld of 
aviation and education Instead of depending on the decision of a 
few agency officials. It reached out to educational and flight- 
training institutions where facilities were already set up instead of 
creating bureaucratic units of Its own that it could supervise with 
an iron hand, without interference from anyone else. It showed 
confidence In these local units by leaving to them many details of 
administration and operation. 

The same policies have been followed in our pilot-selection re¬ 
search program. This enterprise has been turned over to the 
National Research Council, an agency of the National Academy of 
Sciences. The National Research Council was originally set up by 
President Lincoln and reorganized under President Wilson to serve 
the Government in research whenever requested. A distinguished 
committee of scientific men has been appointed by the council to 
give direction and advice to workers in university laboratories who 
will conduct researches on problems of selection and training of 
pilots. Thus the existing facilities In many of our best universities 
have been made available to us. 

I know that I have slighted much of’the work being carried on 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority by describing in some detail 
the organization and operation of the civilian pilot-training pro¬ 
gram, but It seemed to, me that the newness and. to some extent, 
the novelty of this pro^am oflered an excellent illustration of the 
way a service agency oan operate and avoid the pitfalls cxf 
bureaucracy. 

CITIZENS TAKE INTEREST 

I hope you will not feel that my detailed recltal< of some of the 
problems of public administration was intended to bring you a tale 
of woe. The clash of free opinion Is tremendoiisly stimulating. 
The wheels of Uncle Sam's big wagon may creak pretty loudly at 
times and it may break an axle now and then, but It does keep 
moving fCR'ward at the head of the entire human parade. 
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Is Oar’s a Feoplev Gavenmtent? 
EXTSKSION OF BEMABKS 

or 

HON. DONALD H, McLEAN 

OF NEW JBESET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February S, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. DONALD H. McLEAN. OF NEW JERSR 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, imdcr leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I incltuie herein an address made by 
me before the Hamilton Club, of Paterson, N. J., on Janu* 
ary 11, 1940, at the celebration of the birthday anniversary 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

The address is as follows: 

I want you an to know how very much I appreciate the dlattniction 
and honor conferred upon me by this Invitation, and I thank you, 
Mr. President, for your generous Introduction. 

The privilege of being designated as the guest of honor on the 
occasion of the celebration of the birthday of Alexander Hamilton 
is one of which any American may be Jusdy proud. 

It is quite appropriate that such a celebration should be held here 
In the city of Iverson, founded by him, and by the club which was 
organlaed to perpetuate the memory of his life and works. 

It flatters me to be here under such favorable auspioee. As has 
been said, I am a son of Paterson. Many of you 1 have known. 
Others I have known about. Some of you had already attained 
positions of respect and importance when I was a youth about town, 
and I assure you of my appreciation of your presence. 

We have come to commemorate the birthday of Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, and incidental thereto, to celebrate the golden anniversary of 
the Hamilton Club, and 1 am sure that you, like myself, are e^- 
cially happy to be here on the occasion of the elevation of Robert 
H. Cunningham to the presidency of the club. I claim a lifelong 
friendship with him, and it is altogether fitting that I should be 
here tonight to share the honor and distinction you have conferred 
upon him. 

The best testimony to a man's worth is his recognition by elevation 
to a position of Importance by those with whom he comes In daily 
contact. Bob’s elevation to the presidency of the club Is evidence 
of tbe esteem in which he is held by his associates. It should be to 
him a source of much satisfaction and ever remain one of his cher¬ 
ished memories. I am glad to be here to congratulate him on this 
occasion and to wish him every success. 

The reference to my early life In the city serves to remind me of 
the editorials that Mr. Joe Crowell used to write for the Morning 
Call. It was Mr. Crowell’s habit to go around on Market Street 
and Bit on tbe front porch of the United States Hotel and see who 
there was to write about—anyone who had come back to town 
and was renewing old acquaintances. In that day Paterson was 
famous for the minstrel men. baseball players, circus performers, 
and the like who had gone into the world to seek their fortune. 
It was the habit of all such, sooner or later, to return—some came 
back blessed with good fortune, others down on their luck. The 
parable of the prodigal son was often reenacted. Mr. Crowell had 
gone forth to the Civil War and had himself wandered afar. He 
had eiqperienced the thrill of coming back home and this qualified 
him to extend a sympathetic welcome. Naturally, everyone he met 
told him how glad they were to be back, and Mr. Crowell would re¬ 
turn to his desk, his mental processes stimulated by bis emotions, 
and prepare an editorial about the pun the city had for its own. 
He would prove beirond all doubt that once one was a Paterson boy 
he would always be a Paterson boy. I have never been quite able 
to give up calling Paterson home, or to forget all that It has been 
to me. 

Tonight we celebrate the birthday of Alexander Hamilton. 
America has a great heritage in the example set by its patriots, 
and it is well for the coun^ on important anniversaries that we 
remind ourselves how it came about that we made a success d 
free government, and that we refresh our memories of those Who 
laid the foundation for it and whose example is so worthy of 
emulation. 

We celebrate particularly because of Hamilton’s part in the 
building of the dty of Paterson. Important as that accomplish¬ 
ment was, the mention of his name must turn our thoughts to 
Hamilton, the great American, and his services to the Nation. 

Of the Judipnents of Hamilton rendered by his countryihen, 
Washington’s confidence In his ability and integrity Is perhaps the 
most slgniflcant. Chief Justice liavsluitl ranked him second to 
Wasfaln^n alone. In person, he wea ehort and tdender; in oarrlage, 
eseet, dlgnlfled, and graoeful. Friends he won easily and held In 
devoted attachment a trank, generous, warm-hearted, and high- 
minded oharaoter. **nie roll of his foUowers,’* writes Henry Cabot 
Lo^e, “is enough iteelf to establUh his position in American 
history.** He was not popular, nor did he strive after popularity; 
but his memory and achievements are Imperishable. He lived for 
the public good. Eloquent and refined, able and brilliant, tbe 


cmdxxUment of defuSlon, Integrity, and courage. A aohotaNy etu- 
dent, captain of airtlUery when but a boy, j^vate secretary and 
confidant of Oenml Washington, iEember of Congreee and the 
Constitutional convention, Semetary of the Ikeasury, lawyer, and 
e o o no mlBS-^-A«eiioan blstory presents no more striking character, 
no one who has left a deeper mask upon our political instttuttons. 
Ris pubUo Ufe began preoo ci ously and ended prematurely. Before 
be was of age his powers were acknowledged and his reputation was 
established. BMore he was 60 all was over. 

Hamilton was doubtful of the sucoess of the Pedaral Oovenunent 
under the newly adopted Constitution, but be set about to make it 
work, and his contrlbutums to the establishment of the permanent 
Government are rated highest among his aooompUshments. 

The establishment of the city of Paterson was not an Isolated 
tmdertaklng. It was part of HMnllton*s plan in the purpose “to 
form a more perfect Union.’* After the surrender at Yorktown. and 
as a result d the successful outcome of the struggle for liberty, 
the Colonies had risen to the dignity and importance of sovereign 
States. The effort to exist as such, independent of each other, 
resulted in chaos and led to the adoption of tbe Constitution. 
HamUton was oonvinoed that the new Nation could not long sur¬ 
vive unless it provided Itself with the means of producing sufOcient 
textiles and manufactured products, and Paterson is the result of 
hls suggestion that there should be developed a nxanufacturing 
center of national importance. 

It was no boom town that Hamilton determined should be built 
at the great falls of the Passaic. It was to be a prosperous, pro¬ 
gressive, manufacturing city, making Its contribution to the na¬ 
tional welfare. The scheme adopted for Its development had to 
surmount many vicissitudes, and laid itself open to severe criti¬ 
cism, but Paterson survived and has been an important spoke In 
the wheel of national progress. Financial disaster, even fire and 
flood, coming close upon each other, could not impede it, and It 
is today making its contribution in the development of the 
greater city envisioned by Hamilton that should extend along the 
Hudson from Perth Amboy northward. What brought this about? 
Was it the thrift and industry of its people, takh^ advantage of 
its natural resources, or was It because of the governmental scheme 
under which it was developed? Probably a combination of the 
two; and we who are concerned with the future welfare of our 
country can profit by a comparison of the purposes of the founders 
with the present-day conception of oiu* Government. 

Is ours a people’s government? 

Its founders intended and provided as definitely as they pos¬ 
sibly could that it should be—that there should be no dictator 
or totalitarian state arise on the American Continent. 'The sacred 
rights of personal liberty and free enterprise were to be Jealously 
guarded, and no one will deny the success of the plan. 

What made the Government established under the Federal Con¬ 
stitution successful was the restraints that were embedded in it— 
its checks and Its balances. All rights not delegated to the Federal 
Government were expressly reserved to the States and the people 
thereof. The jurisdiction of the Federal Government over such 
matters as had been delegated was divided into three separate and 
distinct parts—the legislative, the executive, and the Judicial. The 
Jurisdiction of the several branches was defined, and restraints 
were provided to prevent the encroachment of one branch of the 
Government on the other and the Federal Government from 
usurping the rights reserved to the States. By disregarding these 
restraints the power of the Federal Government is expanded, and 
the more that power is expanded and our everyday life directed 
from Washington, the further the Government becomes removed 
from popular control. 

We are warned against subversive practices and propaganda. We 
are told that Communists and Fascists and other organized groups 
would overthrow our Government by force. Serious as we know 
that threat to be, there is a more serious challenge beyond It. The 
danger is that those who are charged with the responsibility of 
preserving our Government may themselves provide the machinery 
by which It can be destroyed. 

We are today permittt^ and encouraging weakening practices. 
The purposes of constitutional restraints are lost sight of. They 
are either disregarded or there is resort to unique and subtle devices 
to circumvent them. The tendency of the time Is toward a system 
which will destroy the sovereignty of the States and render them 
mere administrative agencies of tne Federal Government. 

For example—and these are only a few of the Illustrations I might 
cite—^under authority of present-day enactments which contain 
provisions giving him authority to make rules and regulations, the 
President may by Executive order alter or supplement the provi¬ 
sions of law and entirely change the purposes of Congress. 

It is no longer an exaggeration to say that in many matters trlM 
by Jury has been abolished and that fines and penalties are im¬ 
posed without due process of law. We are establishing boards and 
bureaus with full jinlsdiction to promulgate rules and regulations 
which have the force and effeqt of law and to prosecute under 
them. This situation brought forth only yesterday, in a ease 
wherein the National Labor Relations Board was resjxmdent, this 
observation by the circuit court of appeals: “This case Illustrates 
the danger of placing In a single agency the multiple dutiee of 
prosecutor, Jud^, and executioner.*' 

The States and their essential agencies have enjoyed immunity 
from Federal taxation, the Federal agencies immunity from taxa¬ 
tion by the States. The principle has been that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and each of the States is a separate and distinct sov¬ 
ereignty. Immune from taxation one by the other. This rule was 
declared by John Marshall In the very beginning of our national 
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existence as an attribute of sovereignty and necessary to prevent 
tbe destruction of our dual system of government, because, as 
Webster said, **the power to tax Involves the power to destroy." 

Today's thought would abolish that rule, and we have already 
opened the door through which the Federal Government may enter, 
armed with the bludgeon of taxation, and destroy the essential 
agencies of the States, and likewise the States may attack the 
essential agencies of the Federal Government, as was attempted by 
the State of Maryland against the Bank of the United States, and 
which was prevented only by the intervention of the Supreme 
Court in McCvUooh v. Maryland, 

Today Federal officers set up corporations under State laws for 
carrying on Federal activities. The invested capital is a con¬ 
tribution by the Federal Government. The corporation claims for 
Itself all of the rights and privileges of on artldolal person, and at 
the same time demands immunity from obligations imposed by 
State law, claiming to be an agency of the Government of the 
United States. These corporations are organized to borrow Gov¬ 
ernment money from each other, to distribute relief funds, to in¬ 
crease patronage rolls, and to avoid the legal requirement of mak¬ 
ing appointments from the classified civil service. By this method 
statutory direction and limitation on the activities of public offi¬ 
cials is avoided. 

There is no Justification for this unique procedure. Surely if 
Congress deems it necessary or wise to carry out a Federal function 
In corporate form, it can so provide, and has done so in many 
instances. It is but another illustration, to put It mildly, of the 
lack of understanding on the part of some of the functions of 
Congress, or It Is an intentional purpose of evasion. 

Again, the Constitution provides that treaties with foreign nations 
shall be made by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
There was sound reason for this Constitutional limitation on the 
powers of the Executive. Its purpose was to prevent the President 
from involving the country In entangling alliances with foreign 
countries. 

Today our commercial relations with foreign nations are ar¬ 
ranged by so-called reciprocal trade agreements. These so-called 
agreements with foreign nations are not submitted to the United 
States Senate for ratification. It Is contended that In making 
them the advice and consent of the Senate is not required because 
they are agreements and not treaties. Such a distinction cannot 
be supported by anyone’s definition of either the word treaty or 
agreement. A treaty Is an agreement. A treaty differs from any 
other agreement only in that it is an agreement with a foreign 
nation; and Congress, in disregard of constitutional restraint, has 
delegated to the Executive the power to make trade treaties with 
foreign nations with the possibility of consequences It has always 
been our purpose to avoid. 

Such agreements affect the revenue, and under the Constitution 
revenue measures should originate in the House of Representatives. 
It Is no matter of chance that this is so. Its purpose is that by 
control of the purse strings the control and direction of govern¬ 
mental activities will remain with the people through their elected 
representatives. 

Under this new program Congress no longer shapes our tariff 
policy. The so-called reciprocal trade program is admittedly a tariff- 
reducing program. If our tariff duties are too high, they should 
be altered, but altered in the proper way—by congressional action, 
"But,” say Its proponents, "it’s too big a Job for Congress. It is 
too complicated, it leads to scandalous practices,, and should be 
done by experts, and adjustments made only pursuant to an agree¬ 
ment with some foreign nation that would bring concessions from 
such foreign nation for the exportation of our products." These 
are the words of a United States Senator. His admission that his 
Job is too complicated for him and might tempt him Into scandal¬ 
ous practices, and that in the discharge of his duties ho should 
have the assistance of a foreign nation, Is a serious self-indictment. 
He should allow his place to be filled by someone else who is 
capable of discharging the duties he was elected to perform. 

The President finds it necessary to defend the charge that In 
this matter of trade agreements legislative powers are being trans¬ 
ferred from Congress to the Executive and that the practice could 
lead to entangling foreign alliances. Does this not Indicate that 
there is some basis for the charge? 

It is not my purpose here to make a political argument against 
pending legislation; It is only to Illustrate the disregard of consti¬ 
tutional limitations and restraints which accompany the program 
and the simple manner In which all legislative power may be dele¬ 
gated to the Executive, no matter to what political party he may 
belong. 

There is another practice which weakens the resistance of the 
States and invites the domination of the Federal Government. The 
enactment of the income-tax amendment Is responsible for the 
increase In the practice of granting subsidies to the States. TThe 
inadequate revenue systems of many States have made It difficult 
for them to finance the numerous activities of present-day de¬ 
mands. The Federal Government, taxing on a national basis with 
tremendous resources made available by the system of direct 
taxation, under the income-tax amendment is called upon to as¬ 
sist in various enterprises alleged to be for the welfare of the 
Nation as ‘a whole, and there has developed a system whereby 
subsidies are granted to the States. The suggestions for Federal 
aid uniformly come from States less fortunate, hoping to benefit 
through the medium of Federal taxation out of the resources of 
others. By accepting these subsidies the States must conform to 
eertaln requirements laid down in the Federal statutes, admitting 
a degree of supervision and control which threatens State inde¬ 
pendence. 
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The practice of granting subsidies is not new, but the amount of 
these subsidies has increased from $110,000,000 in 19S6 to the bil¬ 
lions that are now appropriated annually. These grants are fre¬ 
quently made on condition that similar appropriations be made 
by the respective States. Under this system a State Is compelled to 
imdertake work which It might not wish to undertake or lose Its 
share of the Federal appropriations, In which case it is compelled to 
contribute In taxes to work of other States of which Its people dis¬ 
approve and from which they derive no benefit. 

Our own State of New Jersey for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1938, contributed over $210,000,000 in taxes to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. These taxes were paid by the same people who paid taxes 
for the maintenance of the State and local governments. During 
that same year New Jersey received from the Federal Government 
for various relief purposes only a little over $73,000,000—about 33 Vs 
percent of Its contribution. Therefore, If a resident of New Jersey 
paid to the Federal Government an income tax of $600, only about 
$200 was returned to the State in Federal grants, the balance being 
spent in localities far removed from the State and for purposes 
about which the New Jersey taxpayer had little or nothing to say. 

These grants are made on condition that working conditions 
dictated by the Federal Government should govern the operation 
for which the money was appropriated, and that specified materials 
should be used and hours of labor regulated and controlled by 
Federal mandate. There Is pending in CSongress a bill providing 
that the Federal Government shall make contributions to the States 
for the purpose of education, but, In order to obtain such contri¬ 
butions, the State must conduct its educational system according 
to the dictates of the Federal Bureau of Education. Large contri¬ 
butions of money have also been made to farmers, but to obtain 
these contributions the farmer must comply with the dictates of 
the Federal Government as to the kind and quantity of the crop he 
produces. It requires no stretch of the imagination to recognize 
here practices comparable to those of dictator nations. 

The obvious political significance of these Federal grants makes 
It easy for those In control of the purse strings to comply with the 
demands. The political mind, in Its desire for perpetuation in office. 
Is ever ready to yield to those Influences which will provide for a 
constituency benefits which otherwise might not be enjoyed. These 
Influences are pecullariy active at present. They reach their zenith 
around election time, and they direct our thoughts to a day when 
the States will no longer be separate. Independent entities, possess¬ 
ing their own sovereignty, but will exist merely as puppet States or 
administrative agents of a federalized Government. 

In what I have had to say my purpose has been to bring you to 
a realization of the tendency of the present day to concentrate all 
power and authority of Government, both State and National, in a 
single Government at Washington, and that our disregard of consti¬ 
tutional limitations Is gradually concentrating all legislative au¬ 
thority in the Executive, contrary to the fundamental principles 
upon which our Government was foimdcd. 

At the beginning the Constitution was but a skeleton. Hamilton, 
Marshall, and the others hung flesh upon it and made it a living 
thing. For some time we have been dissecting It and soon the 
sources of our constitutional law will be as Indefinite and difficult to 
ascertain as the unwritten constitution of England. 

It can be truthfully said that increase of population, the enlight¬ 
enment of our people through broader means and opportunity for 
education, the development of transportation and communication 
have added to our governmental problems and have a tendency 
toward centralization, but it Is equally true that our Government 
has proven itself capable of meeting every emergency Incident to 
changing conditions, and that the safety valves which have served 
useful purposes must be preserved if we are to have a people’s 
government. 

My first introduction to politics came one night in June of 1896. 
It was a great night for Paterson. It was a great night for the State 
and for the Nation. A Patersonian had been nominated for Vice 
President of the United States. A vast concourse of people had 
assembled at the armory for a great reception on the return of 
Garret. A. Hobart frmn the Republican National Convention. Others 
assembled on Market Street adjacent to the Erie Railroad station to 
form an escort. I went with my father to participate in the parade. 
There was a man by the name of Ludlum who was familiarly known 
around the town as "Punk." "Punk" was the local agent of an 
express company, and In the enthusiasm of the moment had con¬ 
tributed a horse and wagon to carry the fireworks that were to be 
set off along the line of march of the parade, and with the wagon 
loaded with all of the flowerpots, roman candles, skyrockets, and 
red fire, he took up his position In front of the Nelson-Morris beef 
houses, prepared to lead the way and keep the line of march 
illuminated. 

While waiting for the train the fireworks became ignited and the 
entire load went up In almost one explosion. Skyrockets and 
roman candles flew into the crowd, through the windows of the beef 
houses, and onto the roofs of buildings. Some naturally struck 
the hind quarters of "Punk’s” horse. There was a great commotion. 
According to the narrative as told by the late Tom Duggan In the 
Dolly Guardian, the horse separated himself from the wagon at 
about Paterson Street, and did not stop running until he reached 
tha Cottage on the Cliff, above the falls, where he was found the 
next day. As my father told the story afterward, someone stand¬ 
ing near him said he hoped that "Punk’s" misfortune was not an 
omen that the whole campaign would blow up, because if it should, 
the country would have Bryan with free silver, popular election of 
United States Senators, prohibition, woman suffrage, and what not. 
Well, it was not such an omen. The campaign did not blow up^ 
McKinley and Hobart were elected—and the country entered upon 
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a period of progrew and proeperlty greats than It had ever known. 
Stngalarly enough the yeara following brought about the adoption 
of many of Bryan'a ldeaa« but the changee that have been were 
adopted by the ordeily prooeaeea provided in the Constitution lor 
Its amendment, and prove the capacity of the American people far 
self-government and the statement of Sir James Bryce, an Bnglm 
critic, that our system is the most scientific yet devised for the 
government of a free people. . 

Recently there was held the one hundred and fiftieth aimlvers^ 
of the commencement of the Congress of the United States under 
the Constitution. On that occasion the Chief Justice of the 
Simreme Court, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, said: 

^‘We shall do well on this anniversary If the thought of the 
people Is directed to the essentials of our democracy. • • • We 

have a national government equipped with vast powers which have 
proved to be adequate to the development of a great nation, and 
at the same time maintaining the balance between centralized 
authority and local autonomy. • * • In our 48 States we have 

the separate sources of power necessary to protect local Interesta 
and thus also to preserve the central authority • • ♦ from 

breaking down under its own weight. • • • If our checks and 

balances sometimes prevent the speedy action which is thought 
desirable, they also assure In the long run a more deliberate Judg¬ 
ment. And what the people really want, they generally get. With 
the ultimate power of change through amendment In their hands 
they are always able to obtain whatever a preponderant and abiding 
sentiment strongly demands. 

*'We not only praise Indlvldtial liberty but our constitutional sys¬ 
tem has the unique distinction of Insuring It. • ♦ • We pro¬ 

tect the fundamental rights of minorities, In order to save demo¬ 
cratic government from destroying Itself by the excesses of Its own 
power. The firmest ground for confidence In the future is that 
more than ever we realize that, while democracy must have its 
organization and controls. Its vital breath is Individual liberty.** 

It’s a great place, this America. The spirit and purpose of 
Alexander Hamilton and his associates created It. and the same 
spirit and purpose should be our Inspiration to preserve It to our¬ 
selves and our posterity, 


The National Yoath Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 


LETTER FROM 8TA*ZE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE N. Y. A., 
TCHPEKA, KAN6. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following letter from 
Miss Anne LaughUn, State administrator of the N. Y. A., 
Topeka, Kans: 

Federal Securttt Aobnct, 

National Youth Aominibtration for Kansas, 

Topeka, Kans., February 5, 1940, 

Congressman Jack Houston, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Congressman Houston : Quite naturally, you must have, in 
order to weigh the benefits of the National Youth Administration 
program, a statistical report of its accomplishments. It is im- 
ponlble, however, through cold figvires, to paint a picture of the 
results of any attempt to help young people, or of what needs to 
be done for them. Also, we know It Is easy to let the pendulum 
swing too far and allow emotion to shunt out sound analysis. I 
went, however, to transmit to you as graphically as possible both 
the oondltlons necessitating a 3 routh program, and the results of 
what we In Kansas have been doing on the N. Y. A., particularly 
during the past fiscal year. 

It is unfortunate that the youth program, by some, has been 
viewed ze a form of relief. This carries with It, either earned or 
not. the stigma ctf a hand-out. Until a youth reaches a Job in 
private emidoyment through one channel or another, he is the 
recipient at asatstanoe through tax-supported institutions. Never 
have we thought of the schools in terms of relief, and now It Is 
clear that we should similarly view any help on the part of the 
Federal Oovemment, either through N. Y. A. or C. O. C., ae an 
educational and traming contribution, and not as an embryonic 
relief measure. 

Possibly, in the minds at some, youth needs have been consid¬ 
ered as results of the depression. However, I think recent reports 
of the American Youth Commission and data made public by the 
N. Y. A, reveal that some of the problems are entirely new on our 
social and economic front. In the first place, the machine age, 
which largely speaks for itself, has reduced ^e number of available 
jobs In our px^uotlon system. Not only have adults been dis- 
plaoed as a result of mechanioal invendons but aiao there has baeo 


little need for a supply at young woUcere to be taken Into the 
various enternriees. Obvlou^ the depression has very strongly 
entered here, but It Is not the sole fmotoTi 

The second important factor which must be kept in mind Is the 
change In our population. The last two Federal census reports 
show that the peroentage of middle-aged and old-agad is increas¬ 
ing, due to the oontributlon science and medicine have made to 
the health of man. Youth being In a minority, their needs are 
therefore quite naturally not given the same degree of emphasis as 
the needs at the efider grotu>. Although the assistance provided 
the aged is right—and we trust that more will be done in this 
direction—-it Is undoubtedly true that tmtU the N. Y. A. and C. 0. C. 
came into extetenoe we were passive In our consideration of youth 
problems. 

It is a well-known fact that our western frontier no longer offers 
itself as an opportunity for ambitious young people. In the past 
free lands offered an opening for idle youth. In fact, it is my un¬ 
derstanding that the total area given by the Federal Government 
to individuals in the form of free land was equal to the territory 
east of the Mlsalssl^ and north of the Ohio River. Moreover, 
rather than farms offering a vent for the out-of-school youth, the 
young people from farms by necessity are having to turn to urban 
centers. 

All of this presents an entire new youth front, and the net result 
is approximately 4,000,000 young people between the ages of 16 
to 24 in the United States who are out of work and out of school. 
This figure represents more than one-third of the total unemployed 
in the country. 

With a lessened demand and an increased supply of available 
workers, requirements for Jobs are raised and youth are confronted 
with the dilemma toat they can*t be employed without experience, 
and they can’t get experience without jobs. Bringing this pic¬ 
ture down to our own doorstep, Kansas* share of the total youth 
who are unemployed Is approximately 42,000, as determined by the 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. A recent survey of our 
own. made with the cooperation of schoolmen and welfare officers, 
indicates approximately 25.000 of this group to be definitely needy. 
We have been able to employ approximately 6.244 of them a month 
on N. Y. A. out-of-school projects. This leaves a balance of some 
nineteen to twenty thousand who are in need of employment but 
who cannot be aided under our present appropriation. 

It is interesting to note that our appropriation for this year in 
the Nation as a whole of $100,000,000 is only approximately the 
cost of one battleship and yet by means of It around 880.000 young 
people have been permitted to attend high school and college, and 
60,000 who are out of school have been ^ven project employment. 
These would be our youth derelicts without this assistance. 

In our State, with a total allotment of $1,628,896. we have been 
able to provide employment for approximately 7,000 high-school 
students and 8,000 college and graduate students, and slightly over 
6,000 out-of-school youth. Not only has this money gone for wages, 
but also a small percentage of it has been put back into business 
channels through purchases of material and equipment. Also, part 
of it has gone for adult supervision. 

*rhe total amount spent solely for youth wages will be approxi¬ 
mately 76 percent of our total allocation. 

To provide a picture of the actual physical accomplishments on 
our out-of-school program, we have attached to this letter a report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1639. In viewing these tangible 
results, I hope you will keep In mind that every completed Item 
represents sound training under competent supervision for thou¬ 
sands of young people who never have had an opportunity for a 
work experience. Also, many of them as a result of their Jobs, 
have been able to obtain work in private employment which other¬ 
wise would have been closed to them beeaxase of a lack of the re¬ 
quired experience. 

In order that you may have a somewhat dearer picture of our 
work projects, we are endoslng a few enlargements of typical con¬ 
struction work. The pictures were finished and enlarged on our 
photographic project in Topeka. 

Of the money spent for student work, this represents actual work 
being performed by these students. Unless definite project em¬ 
ployment Is furnished by the school heads for those selected, no 
money will be advanced to an institution for the program. Conse¬ 
quently, many practical contributions have accrued to the partici¬ 
pating institutions. 

On our out-of-school program, youth wages are approximately 
$14 a month, for 56 hours of work. Hlgh-school students receive 
from $3 to $6 a month, and college students from $10 to $20, with 
graduate students being permitted to earn as high as $30 a month. 

Although our report of physical accomplishments as appended to 
this letter indicates the nature of the projects on which our out-of- 
school youth are employed, you will no doubt be Interested In a 
break-down of a few as they are actually operating. 

We have found that girls need something more than part-time 
employment. In the first place, the majority of them who are 
out of school have never had an opportunity of receiving adequate 
instruction in homemaking, health hygiene, budgeting an income, 
etc. Therefore, after considerable experimenting, we worked out 
a semiresldent-project plan to which girls wotild be asslmed for 2 
weeks a month, under trained hmne economists. At these centers 
they are not only given employment on a sewlnf project but also 
are given class instruction in various types of related training and 
also courses to meet their specific nem. There are 22 of theee 
work centers for girls operating at the present time in Kansas, with 
an average enrollment of 40 c^ls. They are paid $20 a month for 
their wolic, and out at this is deducted a sufficient amount to pay 
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their subsistence. After a year’s training In one of these centers, we 
have found that the net results are girls whose morale has been 
strengthened, whose personality has been developed, and who have 
learned to care for a home properly and plan for the future. 

We have also found It desirable to establish resident projects 
for some of our boys, and two projects of this type are operating 
in conjunction with educational Institutions. The largest Is at 
Port Hays College and the other at Kansas Wesleyan College. At 
Port Hays both girls and b 03 rs are assigned, and they are per¬ 
mitted to take part-time academic work in the college and are 
also given vocational courses consisting of sclentlftc farming for 
the boys and clerical instruction for the girls. It Is Interesting to 
note that although these yoimg people come from our certided 
needy group, they are accepted on the campus on the same plane 
as regularly enrolled students. 

Our project at Sallna Wesleyan Is sponsored by the city of 
Sallna, and It operates solely for boys. A large stadium Is being 
constructed for the city and will be used by the college. It pro¬ 
vides complete training In construction work for the 46 boys who 
are assigned. They, too, are given the opportunity of taking part- 
time academic work at the college. The courses given to the boys 
Included applied electricity, engineering, drawing and design, mathe¬ 
matics of constructon, and a construction seminar which offers 
practical related work through demonstrations and discussions of 
cements, paints, geological formations, rock dressing, and masonry. 

Other resident-work projects for boys, although operated on a 
part-time basis, are at Eureka, Garnett, and In Sheridan County 
where a State lake is being developed. 

Still another example of a successful resident project Is our photo¬ 
graphic unit in Topeka, where girls selected from the State as a 
whole are given training In photography. We found after last 
year's operation of this project that we were able to place In private 
employment the majority of the girls, in fact all of them who were 
able to absorb the training offered. This year we have reason to 
believe that we will place 100 percent of them in private employ¬ 
ment. 

Of course our resident program Is only a phase of our total out-of¬ 
school plan of operation. We have many small projects throughout 
the State which not only are giving a worth-while work experience 
to the young people, but which also are netting the sponsoring 
agencies valuable physical Improvements. On all of our projects we 
require related training courses which are offered either by our 
supervisor or by cooperating individuals, as local businessmen, 
school superintendents, etc. 

Our ultimate goal Is, of course, to find youth a place In private 
Industry. We have realized that there are many young people not 
eligible for project assignment who still merit every consideration. 
In order to meet this need we have assigned a Junior counselor In 
the State employment offices In Kansas City, Wichita, and Topeka. 
The sole reEponslbillty of these men Is to Interview Job applicants 
and attempt to place them in private employment. Their contact 
with businessmen has been most profitable and results in approxi¬ 
mately 300 either part-time or full-time pi/,cements a month. 

I know that you also will be interested lA a brief report on some 
of the specific activities in your congressional district. 

Our largest projects quite naturally are in Sedgwick County, 
where, localized in Wichita, 217 youths are now working. An old 
county welfare building has during the last few years been de¬ 
veloped by youth labor Into a successful youth renter. In which is 
housed a diversified group of projects, including woodworking, 
weaving, book repair, arts and crafts, cooking, and sewing. You are, 
no doubt, familiar with this development, which has been of untold 
benefit to the unemployed youth in Wichita. 

In each of the high schools In the Fifth Congressional District 
student work programs operate, where 767 students are employed. 
Four hundred and thirty-five college students are similarly assisted, 
with average earnings of $16 a month. 

Since the inception of the National Youth Administration In 
Kansas we have at all times attempted to administer the program 
with a view toward providing the maximum benefits to our share of 
the Nation's unemployed youth. 

I cannot but hope that our adult citizenry will soon fully ap¬ 
preciate the danger which confronts us If we continue to allow 
4,000,000 youth to remain outside of the school doors and without 
Jobs, I also hope that It will recognize the distinct contribution 
which the National Youth Administration has made to this group, 
the while remembering that we have been able but to make a start 
on a problem which Is terrifically large. 

Sincerely yours, 

Anne Laughlin, 

State Youth Administrator, 


Kansas National Youth Administration—Report of physical accom- 
plishmerUs on N. Y, A. prefects for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939 


Type of activity 

Work completed 

1 

New 
construc¬ 
tion or 
additions 

Repair or 
improve¬ 
ment 

Building construction: 

i 


Administrative building... 

2 

4 

Charitable, medical or mental hiilldings. __ 


4 

Schools.—— .... . 

2 

4 


Kansas National Youth Administration—Report of physicoZ cccom- 
plishments on N, Y. A, projects for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939 —Continued 


Type of activity 


Work completed 


New 
constnic- 
tion or 
additions 


Repair or 
Improve- 
meat 


BulldfnR construction—Coatlnued. 

Dormitories. 

Library's ... 

Other educational buildinRS...i 

ARTicultural buildiaRS.... 

Auditoriums. ..... 

Btadiums, grandstands, bleachers, etc. 

Oymnasiuras__ , .. 

Shower and drosslng-room structures. 1 

Bandstands, bandshclls, and outdoor theaters...i 

Youth-{!enter buildliiRH... 

Other community tmlldlngs. 

Park and trailslde shelters, etc „ . 

Other social and recreational buildlnRS .. 

Btaff residence buildings at schools, institutions, etc. 

Bridees .. 

Landing fields... 

Park entrance tatc.s. 

Rest rooms.. .... 

Water and utilities bulUlincs. 

Pit Silas - - _ ..- 

Other construction and conservation: 


niEhways, roads, and streets ..linear feet 

Sidewalks_ _ _ __ do_ 

Bridlepaths, bicycle paths, and hiking trails..do._. 

Curbs, gutters, and guardrails..do 

Culverts.. - ... numlw-- 

Parklnc areas and overlooks.square yards 

Roadside landscrtping.. linear foct-. 

Landscaplng of grounds..acres . 

Fencing.linear feet.. 

Erection of snow fence...-do_ 

Strei'it signs.... .num her,. 

Other signs and markers..do_ 

Parks .acres-- 

Fair and rodeo grounds.do_ 

IMaygrounds: 

8chool.numl)cr.. 

Other..do— 

Beseball and football fields..do. ,. . 

Athletic fickls for track and field events.do— 

Swinmilnc pools.do.. 

Wading pools.-.do .. 

7'ennls courts .. do_ 

Plsbil and target ranges . . do_ 

Outdoor fireplaces, council rings, permanent tent floors 

do.-.. 

Trash and garbave burners.do_ 

Municipal golf course'^ . do 

Hard surface croquet courts and play areas.do— 

Picnic table units ...-.do. 

Storm and sanitary sewers... .linear feet-. 

Constnictfon of sanlfiiry privies..number.. 

Cesspools, septic tanks, etc . ... .do ... 

Storage dams, including dams for artificial lakes and ponds 

number.- 

Storage tanks, reservoirs, cisterns....do_ 

River banks and stream-bed improvements, - .linear feet,. 

Levees and retaining walls. do.. 

Chetdc dams..number.. 

Soll-eror,ion control.. , . acres treated 

Reforestation...number of trei'S planted.. 

Bird and game sanctuaries.numi)er-. 

Stone rlprapplug.square yards.. 

Water lines..-..linear feet.. 

Contour surveying...acres , 

Grasshopper poison mixed.... .pounds.. 

Lily ponds, rock gardens, constructed.number.. 


1 

1 

1 

7 


9 


7 

6 

11 

2 

10 

10 

1 

28 


10 


0 

119,110 
36, 743 
368 
6,479 
120 
3,280 


109 fi 
83,284 
9, IKX) 
6, 756 
109 
80 


3 

5 

13 

2 


8 

20 

1 

82 

10 

1 

28 

84 

76, 700 
13 
3 

3 


8,843 
J 91, .'100 
31 

10.021 
13, 545 
3 

37.202 
5,294 
22,324 
106,000 
6 


1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 


1 

7 

4 

5 


21 

1 


137,540 
33, 302 


1;760 
47 
300 
16,840 


11,225 


18 

459 

26 

14 


16 

8 

2 


45 

1 


86 -) 


8 

2 


2 


Typo of activity 


Unit 


Amount 


Nonconstnictlon: 

Clothing produced or renovated. 

Household articles, bedding, etc., produced_ 

Home furniture constructed or repaired. 

School furniture constructed or repaired-... 

Office furniture and equipment constructed or 
repaired. 

Hospital supplies produced. 

Toys made or renovated. 

Recreational and playground equipment con¬ 
structed or reualred. 

Tools and mechanical equipment constructed 
or repaired. 

Concrete articles, adobe brick, cinder block, 
etc., produced. 

Stone, sand, and gravel produced.. 

Lumber produced. 

Firewood cut..,,.. 

School lunches served. 

Foodstuffs produced (resident projects only)..J 

Books renovated or repaired... 

Ceramic articles produced. 

Project pictures enlarged.-. 

Mattresses made.. 

Blankets woven.—.. 


Number articles.... 
Number articles.... 
Number articles.... 

Number articles_ 

Number articles— 

Number articles-.. 

Number... 

Number articles--. 

Number articles.... 

Number. 

Cubic yards._ 

Board feet. 

Cords. 

Number. 

Pounds.. 

Number books. 

Number articles.... 

Number pictures_ 

Number.. 

Number.. 


45,387 
4,091 
1,690 
1,108 
274 

54 

4,660 

568 

127 


8,472 

5,533 

296 

6,813 

060 

206 

24,658 

165 

885 

1,526 

1,780 
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Responsibility Apparent to Improve Health of 
Citizens Through Adequate Medical Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the energy burned up by 
sickness requires Just as much to sustain and replace it as 
does the energy burned up by productive labor. The protec¬ 
tion of health is therefore not alone an individual service to 
the iU and afflicted. It is a national economy that turns 
waste into useful works. 

Sickness and disease exact a costly toll of our economic 
system. That cost is not measured by the money we spend 
on hospitals and medical treatment. It is measured by the 
wasted effort that goes to fight illness where such service is 
inadequate or not available, to say nothing of the suffering, 
impoverishment, and hopelessness that sickness brings down 
on individual families. 

ILLNESS TAKES BIO TOLL 

More than 70,000,000 persons lose more than 1,000,000,000 
days from work as the result of sickness, according to studies 
made by the United States Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. The estimated 
cost of illness and premature death in the Nation was put at 
approximately $10,000,000,000 a year. The American Medical 
Association has asserted that during 1938 a patient was 
admitted to one of the country's registered hospitals every 
3.3 seconds. 

The preservation of health as an obligation of the com¬ 
munity is as old as our Nation. Only as our Nation grew, 
however, did we come to appreciate the effect of individual 
health on the health of the entire country. 

In our early days treating the sick was largely a local affair. 
The modern age, however, so tied our great urban masses 
together and at the same time left many of our rural sections 
so isolated from modem science that the prevention of dis¬ 
ease and the treatment of the sick became a mandatory 
defense of our whole people. 

Fortunately as our problems increased, medical science 
entered its greatest age of discovery and opened scientific ave¬ 
nues to physiCEd well-being that promised one of the most 
humane and effective economies of our civilization. 

The world had grown up about us so rapidly that we had 
a long way to go even to catch up to the common standards 
of health that we recognize as essential today. But a new 
conception of public health, medical care, and adequate hos¬ 
pitalization sprang up. During this century in the United 
States we saw a remarkable growth in these fields, in the de¬ 
velopment of public sanitation, in protection of our water and 
food supplies, in the safe disposal of our sewage, and in the 
broader medical and hospital services that we provided. 

HOSPITALS ON INCREASE 

Of the 6,852 registered hospitals in the United States in 
1028, only 661 were established during or earlier than 1875. 
Only 2,070 had been established by 1900. During the present 
century we not only tripled our number of hospitals, but we 
replaced many old ones with modern institutions. 

From 1923 to 1928 we were building hospitals at the rate of 
$200,000,000 a year. Even that, however, was doing little 
more than to keep us from slipping backward, for it pro¬ 
vided only a 1-percent Increase over the 6-year period in 
the number of hospitals. As we built new ones older hos¬ 
pitals had to be replaced or abandoned. 

We might, however, have steady progress in equipping the 
Nation for its constant fight for its life and physical welfare. 
The depression, however, struck, and on top of all the other 


woes it brought we were forced virtually to stop our work 
for a healthier nation. 

Compared to the $200,000,000 we had been spending an¬ 
nually to hold our own against the care and cure of illness* 
our expenditures dropped to only $36,000,000 In 1933. On the 
basis of the previous rate of replacement and expansion 
needs the Nation in that year was faced with an accumulated 
deficiency in hospital facilities of about $550,000,000. 

This was one of the pressing needs for which the PubUo 
Works Administration was created in 1933. While the grants 
and loans it made available States and local communities 
were able to resume their building for better health. 

P. W. A. aids PROORAIA 

During its BV 2 years P. W. A has allotted funds for the 
construction of nearly $400,000,000 in hospitals and hospital 
facilities on 743 projects sponsored by State and local bodies. 

This work has meant 107,849 additional beds in 2,056 
hospital buildings in all the 48 States, the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Approximately 45 
percent of these projects have been in States that do not 
contain large metropolitan areas. Many of the hospitals 
were built in communities which heretofore had been without 
adequate hospital facilities. 

Of the $397,253,706 total estimated cost of these non- 
Federal hospital projects P. W. A. provided $151,180,760 in 
grants and made $25,747,796 in loans toward the sponsors’ 
share of the cost. 

In addition to non-Federal construction there have also 
been 152 Federal hospital and sanitarium projects built from 
P. W. A. funds, with a total estmated cost of $37,002,852. 
These projects, for veterans, Indians, the military service, and 
at Federal prisons, have added 13,911 beds, making a total of 
121,760 additional beds for all types of P. W. A. hospital 
projects. 

The number of additional hospital beds provided under the 
P. W. A. program is not the whole story of this program, 
although it is an important part of it. A large number of 
hospital projects were not for wards alone, but provided 
necessary services and utilities for hospital operation. Hun¬ 
dreds of projects have been for installing or improving 
kitchens, boiler plants, power and light plants, nurses’ homes, 
administration and staff quarters, garages, water-supply sys¬ 
tems, and other service features. Still another field in which 
P. W. A. construction was done has been that of medical and 
dental schools, clinics, dispensaries, and research centers. 

In addition to the many hospitals where accommodations 
are provided for both whites and Negroes, 5,838 additional 
beds have been furnished in 19 States for the Insane, for gen¬ 
eral treatment, for tuberculars and other afflictions of the 
Negro race. 

P. W. A. hospital construction was undertaken at a critical 
time. In 1934 and 1935 P. W. A. construction was accounting 
for 82 and 84 percent, respectively, of the year’s hospital 
building. Over a period of 5^2 years the P. W. A. program 
constituted 35 percent of all hospital construction. 

Of the total P. W. A. non-Federal hospital expenditures, 64 
percent has gone to State hospitals and Institutions, 23.6 per¬ 
cent to city projects, 9.4 percent to counties, and the rest to 
combinations of these or to nonprofit private institutions. 

HEALTH program HELPED 

This relieved a crisis in hospitalization, although it did not 
restore the predepression rate of progress. In most cases it no 
more than cared for the growth of normal needs or replace¬ 
ments, and sometimes fell below that. It could not provide 
for past deficiencies. The President’s technical committee at 
the National Health Conference in 1938 estimated that the 
Nation needs a normal annual increase of 25,000 beds, and 
that 36,000 beds a year for a 10-year period should be added 
to the existing number to meet the demand. In addition, the 
committee recommended that some 500 health and diagnostic 
centers should be set up in areas now inaccessible to hospitals. 
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The continued demand for increased hospital facilities was 
indicated in the fact that when P. W. A. returned 6:043 appli¬ 
cations to public bgdies on September 6.1939* because of lack 
of additional funds, these Included 203 applications for hos¬ 
pitals and institutions with an estimated construction cost of 
$105,486,892. 

The President's proposal for a $10,000,000 hospital construc¬ 
tion program by the Federal Government is a recognition of 
the continued need for better health facilities, particularly in 
certain neglected areas of the country. It is in line with his 
message to Congress in 1939 when he said: 

I have been concerned by the evidences of Inequalities that 
exist among the States as to personnel and facilities for health 
services in different sections and among different economic groups. 
These inequalities create handicaps for the parts of our cotintry 
and the groups of our people which most sorely need the benefits 
of modern medical science. 

Under date of February 1,1940,1 wrote Dr. Thomas Parran. 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, as 
follows: 

I am very deeply Interested in the message which the President 
sent to the Congress on January 80 in which he proposed that 
consideration be given to a program for the construction of small 
hospitals in needy areas of the country, especially In rural sections, 
not now provided with them. 

I further assured him I was most sympathetic to the pro¬ 
posal of the President. 

LABOR IS ASSISTED 

A vital bjrproduct of this maintenance of our hospital sys¬ 
tem in the years Just past has been the employment and in¬ 
dustrial stimulation it has produced. Hospital construction 
has been an important field in the public works undertaken 
through P. W. A. whereby men have been given employ¬ 
ment both at the site of construction and in the industrial 
fields that were activated by such work. The entire P. W. A. 
program, including hospital projects, has in 6^ years pro¬ 
vided a total of more than 7,000,000,000 man-hours of labor 
in construction or in the fields of production, fabrication, 
and transportation. And it has, in addition, left us with 
needed works that will serve us for years to come, 

P. W. A. non-Federal hospitals fall largely into four major 
classifications: General hospitals, institutions for the insane 
and feebleminded, tubercular sanatoriums, and homes for 
the aged and indigent. 

Insane asylums and those for the feebleminded and for 
epileptics constitute more than 30 percent of the cost of those 
for which P. W. A. allotments have been made. In 1934 only 
10 States in the United States even approached adequate 
facilities for these cases, and these States were slightly over 
their capacity. P. W. A. construction has added measurably 
to these accommodations, but the additions have often been 
virtually offset by the growing need. 

General hospitals have constituted nearly 25 percent of 
the cost of P. W. A. hospital construction, tuberculosis sana¬ 
toriums 12.7 percent of the total, and homes for the aged and 
indigent not quite 4 percent. 

Adequate hospitalization is a basic necessity for a healthy, 
productive nation, and to maintain it requires constant and 
continued effort and attention. It is a part of a national 
drive against disease that incorporates sanitation, protected 
food and water-supply systems, modem, safeguarded sewer¬ 
age systems, and the broadening of medical attention to meet 
the needs of all sections and communities. It was a drive 
that was well launched when the depression struck at us, and 
that was resumed with the cooperation of Federal and local 
governments under the Public Works Administration and 
our national and local health services. 

And P. W, A. has made a remarkable record. It is ready 
today to swing into action on a moment’s notice. If we fail 
to carry on a hospital program at this time, it would be a 
national loss. 

I am in favor of making use of this great organization to 
carry on the work of bringing the Nation’s hospital facilities 
to the point where the normal demands of the population 
can be met. 


The Sandy Hook Pilots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 

ARTICLE PROM THE MARTTIMB EXOHANaS BULLETIN OP 
AUGUST 1939 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I Include the following brief article from 
the Maritime Exchange Bulletin of August 1939 regarding 
the valuable service rendered to the shipping and commerce 
of our Nation by the harbor pilots stationed at Sandy Hook: 

[From the Maritime Exchange BiiUetln of Aug\ist 10391 
THE SANDT hook PILOTS 

The earliest authenticated record of pilots stationed at Bandy 
Hook is the year 1694, when the Assembly of the Colony of New 
York ordained "that there shall be four men appointed and com¬ 
missioned * * • who shall constantly attend at some con¬ 

venient place near the Hook with a boat to give aU aid and 
assistance to vessels bound for this port.” 

There have been Sandy Hook pilots In service continuously ever 
since, and while the early pilots evidently went off from the Hook 
in a small boat to meet vessels their successors of 170 years later 
were cruising 600 to 700 miles east of New York In able little 
schooners. There were In the middle of the nineteenth century 
32 pilot boats out of the port of New York and about 150 pilots. 
Competition was fierce and casualties In men and boats heavy due 
to the hazards of the service. In 100 years 64 pilot boats and 165 
lives were lost. Their losses were climaxed in 1896 by the loss 
of the George H. Warren No 5 with 12 men in a g£Ue at sea. Shortly 
afterward the steam pilot boat New York was put in service and 
the extreme offshore cruising was ended. The pilots of the various 
competing boats decided to unite harmoniously, select their own 
officers, and work together for the greater benefit of commerce 
and themselves. With minor changes, that arrangement is in force 
today. 

Through so many years of history, entwined as it is with the 
growth of the port of New York, as well as that of our country, the 
association has developed an esprit de corps with a background and 
history of Wnich it is proud. Space allows the mention of only 
some of the highlights In this record. 

In 1799 there were 21 pilots. In 1811 there were 10, manning 4 
boats. When war was declared on Great Britain by our Govern¬ 
ment in the following year 1 of these boats was immediately dis¬ 
patched to Gothenburg, Sweden, then a rendezvous for American 
merchantmen, to warn them of the approaching hostilities. This 
she did and passed from port to port repeating the warning. 
Weeks later, when the war news came to Bfurope through official 
channels, all American vessels In northern waters were either well 
on their way home or tied up In neutral ports safe from the enemy 
ships detailed to capture them. 

Sandy Hook pilot boats were commissioned as privateers in this 
war. The Teaser captured 12 British vessels, mostly brigs and 
schooners, and recaptured the full rigged ship Margaret with a 
cargo valued at $50,000. 

In Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, stands the pilot monument. 
This was erected by public subscription to Thomas Preeborne, 
Sandy Hook pilot of the bark John Minium, wrecked on the Jersey 
coast In a terrific northeastern gale and snowstorm in February 
1846. 

In 1861 Sandy Hook pilot Dick Brown won the famous cup when 
he sailed the yacht America to victory at Cowes. 

The Civil War was vividly brought home to the pilots when the 
Confederate cruiser Tallahassee, commanded by John Taylor Wood, 
captured and burned the pilot boats James Funk and William Bell 
off Fire Island. Wood later said that, "My object in capturing 
these vessels was to secure a pilot who could be paid or coerced 
to take the ship through Hell Gate Into Long Island Sound. 
• • ♦ When abreast of the navy yard, to open fire, hoping some 
of our shells might set fire to the buildings and any vessels that 
might be at the dock. But no pilot could be found who was willing 
to undertake it.” 

Many feats of salvage, as well as the saving of lives, have been 
performed by the men of Sandy Hook. In the days of sail, pilot- 
boat schooners towed disabled vessels many miles to safety, The 
Nettle No. 20, the Perkins No. 13, and the G. W. Blunt No. 11 made 
outstanding rescues of this type. In 1874 the latter boat took off 
the crew of the bark Alfred, dismasted and on her beam ends, and 
tow^d the hulk for 12 days, finally anchoring her in the North 
River. In March 1886 the liner Oregon collided with a coal 
schooner off Fire Island. There were 840 people aboard the Oregon, 
with lifeboats for less than half. Sighting the sinking vessel at 
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daylight, the pilot schooner Phantom Ho, 1 proceeded to take her 
people aboard. Pilot Parker, in charge, saw readily his 76-foot 
schooner could not begin to accommodate them alL Sighting an 
eastern-bound schooner on the horlsson, he sailed off. hailed, and 
directed her to the wreck, where she assisted the Phantom in taking 
all hands off in safety. 

During the World War 22,000 vessels were piloted with only 3 
serious accidents, and In 3 Vi hours one day 69 ships were handled 
without mishap. Throughout the war the Hew York and Sandy 
Hook were station ships for the United States nafval guards, who, 
with the pilots, were put aboard and taken off all neutral vessels 
entering and leaving the port of New York, 

One day during the existence of prohibition and “rum row” an 
obviously mishandled schooner was sighted by the New York. Upon 
Investigation she was Identified as the Mary Beatrice^ of British 
registry. There being no answer to the pilot’s hall, a yawl con¬ 
taining Pilot Hall was lowered, and he proceeded to board the little 
vessel, sailed her to quarantine, and signaled the authorities there. 

This vessel was manned by 16 Chinese. They bad boarded her in 
Habana, paying the white men in charge $260 apiece to be smuggled 
into the united States; $6d00 more was to be paid when they dis¬ 
embarked here. She had anchored off New Jersey awaiting the 
rettim of her skipper, who had ostensibly gone ashore to arrange 
for the transfer of bis passengers. He did not return, and the 
crew of 2 whites and a Negro demanded the money they knew 
the Chinese retained. A nght ensued, in which the 8 sailors 
were killed and 2 Chinese wounded. The Chinese were not sea¬ 
men. Onfy fair weather and good luck had enabled them to reach 
Bandy Hook, where the vigilance of the pilot boat prevented their 
landing. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-three saw a great rush of Immigrants 
to our shores, as well as the adoption by the authorities of a most 
dangerous arrangement (as far as ships and lives were concerned) 
for deciding on the admittance or rejection of the newcomers. An 
Imaginary line was drawn between Ports Iiala 3 rette and Wadsworth. 
Here, too. were stationed immigration Inspectors to clock the ships 
as they crossed the “line." No vessel with the now month’s quota 
of Ixrnnlgrants aboard could cross the line before midnight at the 
last day of the old month under penalty of returning her passengers 
whence they came. The same penalty held for those vessels unfor¬ 
tunate enough to lose the race into quarantine once 8 bells noted 
the passing of July into August. 

July 31, 1923. found 11 liners with about 8,000 souls aboard 
awaiting the zero hour below the forts at the Narrows. It will 
suffice to say that all 11 were anchored safely in Quarantine In 
9 minutes, a tribute to the e^ertness of the pilots handling them. 

The regulations compelling ships to take such risks were, mainly 
through the Insistence of the pilots, soon replaced by another and 
completely safe arrangement. 

The steam pilot boats New York and Sandy Hook have emulated 
their predecessors of the old days in the work of saving life and 
property at sea. 

When the outward botmd Port Victoria was rammed and sunk off 
Sandy Hook during dense fog 10 years ago, the New York and Sandy 
Hook rescued her 400 passengers and crew. The Victoria*a pilot, 
who was at the ladder about to be taken off by the pilot boat when 
the collision occurred, returned to the bridge, where he and the 
master remalx^ until the vessel sank under them, meanwhile 
directing the towing of the disabled vessel by the pilot boat New 
York, which attempted to haul her Into shallow waters. 

The wreck of the Fort Victoria lay lor many months near Am¬ 
brose Channel, plainly marked at either end by gas buoys and 
awash at low water. The wreck was frequently steered for at 
night and In hazy weather by coastwise vessels, which did not 
employ pilots, and whose navigators mistook the wreck buoys for 
those designating the entrance to Ambrose Channel. It was due 
only to the good will and spirit of service of the pilots, who warned 
many of those veesels of their error, that millions of dollars were 
saved steamship companies and the underwriters. 

When the Aforro Caatle was destroyed by fire a few years ago the 
New York acted as a rudder to the burning and unmanageable hulk, 
while it was towed by a Coast Guard cutter. 

Blck or injured persons, as well as stowaways, are often removed 
from south-bound vessels and transported ashore, or in the latter 
case turned over to the proper authorities. It is needless to say how 
Invaluable these gratuitous services are to shipping. 

There are 100 ^lots licensed by the States of New York and New 
Jersey, acting unto the supervision of their respective boards of 
commissioners. The pilotage rates are statutory. 

i^pllcants must be between the ages of 18 and 26, pass a stringent 
pbl^si^l examination, and be high-school graduates or hold officers’ 
certlffcates before admittance to service. Apprenticeship averages 
about 8 years and tenninates after the apprentice has been master 
of the pilot boat. The last year is spent in company of pilots aboard 
vessels of the various types. 

A pilot la first licensed for vessels of 18 feet draft This draft is 
ixusreaaed annually tor 7 years. If warranted, when a license to pilot 
any vessel Is granted by the board of co mmi ss i on e rs. 

The association bi^Qm and maintains Its own boats, offices, eta, 
and cares for sick and retired members. 

In addition to the main pilot service at New York, there are sub¬ 
sidiary branchee to the various ports in the Kill van KuU, Newark, 
end on the Hudson Biver to Albany. 

Stationed off Sandy Hoc^ are the pilot boats New York and 
Wanderer. The Sandy Hook recently sunk, Is about to be replaced 
by another boat. 


Patriotic Atheists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

CF CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, F^rxiary 9,1940 

ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEOLEB 

Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, I do not always 
find myself in agreement with Mr. Westbrook Pegler, but the 
philosophy he displays in the accompanying article is so 
thoroughly American that I believe it should be read by every 
believer in American democracy. 

I quote from his column in the Washington Post under 
date of February 8,1840: 

[From the Washington Poet of February 8. 1940] 

Paib Enough 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

PATRIOTIC ATHEISTS 

I have begim to doubt the wisdom of confronting every organiza¬ 
tion and all Individuals with a disavowal of communism and fascism 
and saying, in a leering way, “Sign here.” That practice encourages 
the loathsome patrloteer to drape the flag around him like a shawl 
and go around putting people on a spot who are better citizens than 
himself. 

It contains an insinuation that the organization or person In 
question is a doubtful case and that compliance is a sign of cow¬ 
ardice or refusal a sign of sedition. Of course, every loyal American 
hates communism and fascism and, on proper occasions, takes the 
oath of allegiance with dignity and solemn feeling and is willing to 
take it again, as tho officers of the Military Establlahment and 
public officials do. 

Once sworn the oath would seem to be binding unto death, but 
for some reason it is thought to have a term and, like vaccination, 
to require renewal, every now and again. Still, people don’t object 
if the circumstances are such as to Justify the ceremony, as in ob¬ 
taining a passport, enlisting, or Joining a patriotic organization. 

But no man or woman should be required to stop dead in traffhs 
and repeat the oath for anyone who takes it upon himself to go 
on the prowl of traitors, and the same resentment occurs when, in 
a public gathering, some loud-mouth fraud says. “We are now 
going to sing The Btar-Spangled Banner, and any dirty traitor 
who doesn’t get up will get such a going-over that he win never 
get up.“ 

There is a time and place for everything; and, although patriot¬ 
ism is never really out of place, organizations and people have other 
business besides denouncing communism and fascism. Anyway, 
Americans have a right to believe in communism or fascism. We 
can forbid actions but not beliefs, and we have laws and police 
to take care of situations in which persons who so believe—^for the 
two beliefs are practically Identical—attempts to overthrow the 
Government by violence. To me belief in these “isms” seems 
inconsistent with Americanism, but the Oonstitution doesn’t see 
it that way, and there is no profit in destroying the CTonstitution 
just to beat someone else to It. 

Nobody enjoyed more than I did the embarrassment of the Youth 
Congress last summer and the more recent confusion of the Stu¬ 
dent’s Union when they were confronted with resolutions against 
communism, but there are other ways of ascertaining where organi¬ 
zations and persons stand. 

’There is no law by which any group can be compelled to adopt 
any resolution, and none should be penalized for exercising its 
rights. If a group or individual Is following a line—Oommimist or 
Fascist—^that will become plain in time without our resorting to 
tricks. 

Fortunately, in these cases, the resolutions were introduced by 
members and were pertinent business, but it can easily be foreseen 
that the application of such tests can become a terrible nuisance, 
if not a menace. 

For here we have a violent organized propaganda to the effect 
that all citizens who are not Christians of the most conventional, 
church-going type^—which also means, incidentally, the showerlng- 
down type or kosher-keeping Jews—are necessarily atheists, and. 
therefore, enemy aliens. 

Now, a man has a right to be an- atheist, and he may be atheist 
and a reactionary Republican ait the same time; or a man may be 
a Christian in his own heart, according to his own interpretation of 
Christianity, but not a church Christian—and, in fact, an opponent 
of churches—and still be a loyal, law-abiding American; or a Jew 
may abandon his religion and be a capitalist and a loyal citizen. 

But if we come to the point of admitting that unbelief in religion 
or nonattendance at any church is proof of communism and some¬ 
how punishable, we are on the way to an inquisition and the estab- 
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llBhment of a Teligloua racket under Government sanction. In that 
case a man could he challenged on the street by any hot-eyed 
fanatic to declare his belief In religion and show his church creden¬ 
tials, paid up like a union card and mauled around or Jailed away 
as an enemy of the state for failure to affirm. 

The right to be a Christian Is established and respected every¬ 
where in the United States, but the right to be an atheist is equally 
Important. The assumption that an atheist is a Communist and, 
therefore, a conspirator against the American Nation Is false; 
and It should be added that a patriotic atheist does a little more 
than his share as a cltiaen, in view of the fact that he pays taxes 
right along to carry the heavy load Imposed onr all the taxpayers, 
Including Inhdels, by tax-exempt church properties. 


Extension of the Trade-Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT OP 
JANUARY 29, 1940 


Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Evening Transcript of January 29, 1940: 

[Prom the Boston Evening Transcript of January 29,1940] 

THE Kxnx TREATIEB 

This newspaper believes that the welfare of this Nation and of 
the world generally would be better served by the continuation of 
the Trade Agreements Act than by the adoption of tariff ratiffca- 
tion by the United States Senate. 

In a!-Burning this position we are not unmindful of the many 
arguments against this program, nor are we unmindful or unappre¬ 
ciative of the position against the Trade Treaty Act taken by the 
six New England Governors and many other prominent Republicans 
in Congress. 

While we strongly favor many baalc precepts of the Republican 
Party, we are firmly convinced that it will be ill advised If it goes 
before the American people In the coming election with the propo¬ 
sition that tariff control should be restored to Congress, where it 
would be subjected to the logrolling and alliances of special Inter¬ 
ests and sectional pressures. 

Under congressional control there would be no guaranty that Con¬ 
gressmen, intent on serving powerful pressure groups, would not 
propel this Nation toward such excessive and calamitous protection¬ 
ism as the Hawley-Smoot law. This law contributed Its share to 
the building of high trade barriers which became one of the causes 
of the present war. 

Advocates of congressional tariff control may sincerely Intend and 
expect to avoid a return to extreme protectionism. But tariff re¬ 
ductions are not consistent with the kind of reciprocity that goes 
on when Congress writes a tariff law. All the pressures make for 
increases, not decreases. 

The United States does not have to export or die. but unless it 
can export, it must resign itself to growing governmental controls 
In order to protect the Nation from the depressive effects of un¬ 
checked surpluses. Hundreds of thousands of our workers depend 
upon a thriving foreign trade and many industries And their margin 
of profit determined by a foreign market for their products. Our 
cotton growers must sell one-half their crop abroad. Our growers 
of wheat, com, and tobacco, must either sell their crops or be forced 
to plow them under. Our makers of automobiles, electrical and 
leather goods, and of many other products must discover markets 
opening up to them or they must adopt policies that restrict produc¬ 
tion and elevate prices. The opening of foreign markets will help 
to free private enterprise, on the one hand from socialistic govern¬ 
ment control and' on the other from managerial policies that are In 
their essence monopolistic and restrictive. 

But we cannot promote foreign trade—^we cannot find outside 
markets for our own products unless we are willing to buy from 
abroad. This means that we must be willing to make gradual reduc¬ 
tions In our tariff walls and that we must grant some concessions In 
order to create outlets for our industry and agriculture. 

We believe at this time we should not abandon the leadership we 
have assumed against economic warfare by means of the trade pro¬ 
gram. This program with Its most-favored-natlon provision, per¬ 
mits us to generalize our concessions to all nations with whom we 
have negotiated most-favored-natlon arrangements, and these na¬ 
tions do the samft for us. This has enabled us to counteract the 
trend toward autarchy and economic isolation, with Its threat to 
Uvl^ standards and democratic government. 
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We believe that the reolprooal principle of aooeleratlng norpial 
trade between the natlone muet prove partloularly useful after the 
present war, when the temptation will be great to repeat the poet- 
Versailles mistakes of attempting to recuperate behind excessive 
trade barriers. It Is fundamental that the United States should, 
for the good of the world and itself, cooperate with all peaceful 
efforts to find universal stability. The reciprocal-trade program re- 
ilects a willingness to assume this responsibility more than does 
high protectionism. 

We are aware that special Interests deem themselves to have been 
injured or likely to be injured by certain concessions In the 22 
treaties already consummated. We believe all legitimate protests 
should be examined and steps taken, through customs quotas that 
reduce the amount of Imports or through reopened negotiations, 
to remove real injuries. But we cannot forget that a similar con¬ 
centration of protests from special Interests was Instrumental In 
putting over the Hawley-Smoot tariff. Nor can we forget that 1,000 
economists signed a petition addressed to President Hoover pre¬ 
dicting that this tariff bill would have disastrous effects upon the 
Nation as a whole. Today the economists are almost as unanimous 
in the view that the Trade Agreements Act has operated and will 
continue to operate In the best interest of the country as a whole. 
We are convinced that in this matter, as In all others, the general 
welfare must have prior claim over segments of our economy. 

The present war, moreover, should offer an opportunity for the 
State Department to smooth out any Inequities In the treaties, since, 
In the main, the war needs of the major nations are sharply cur¬ 
tailing the amount of goods they could send here In competition 
With our own. 

We do not regard the trade agreements as a political or partisan 
question, but as a peculiarly national one that should be elevated 
above any temptation to make of it a political, sectional, or group 
football. Indeed, such coneervatlve newspapers as the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Providence Journal have lined up with 
Secretary Hull behind the trade agreements. We want the trade 
program renewed because it has placed tariff making upon a scien¬ 
tific and flexible plane free from the political horsetrading, which, 
not only impairs our economy, but has been a powerful corrupter of 
government. 

We do not deem this program to be undemocratic nor an un¬ 
warranted abandonment of congressional prerogatives. So long as 
Congress retains the power of reviewing Its administration and of 
adjusting it at regular intervals, we see no reason for fearing a dan¬ 
gerous growth of executive authority. 

In subsequent editorials we will discuss statistically and In greater 
detail the many phases of this program. But in the rightness of 
Its theory and in the net effects of its practice, the trade-agreements 
program represents a progressive step which Is designed to preserve 
rather than to Jeopardize democratic free enterprise and enlightened 
social improvements. 


Red Apples and Red Scares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

OF CALIFORNIA . 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 


LETTER FROM EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OP THE AMERICAN 
YOUTH CONGRESS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I submit a letter from Joseph Cadden, exec¬ 
utive secretary of the American Youth Congress, to John 
Hamilton, chairman of the Republican National Committee. 
It makes interesting reading. The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Hamilton: We thank you for your letter of February 3, 
In which you tell us how to run the American Youth Congress and 
decline to send a representative of your party to the American 
Youth Congress Citizenship Institute on February 11, 

My first reaction to your letter was to recall that a decade ago 
your party was handing out red apples to youth; now we find you 
handing out “red” scares. Neither procedure seems to cope with 
the very fundamental problems which are facing the young people 
of this country, and which we hoped a representative of your party 
would discuss with us. Shooting at Communists Instead of shoot¬ 
ing at the problems doesn't kill off the real enemies of American 
democracy and American youth—^unemployment, lack of adequate 
educational, housing, and health facilities, and the threat of war. 

The four and a half million young people cooperating through 
the American Ybuth Congress do not share your lack of faith In 
the BHl of Rights, which. If you recall, contains no “Ifs” and “buts” 
to exclude Communists or any other minority group (such as your 
own) from the American scene. 
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Ko one oan eerlouely contend that the ei^ulMon of the ftaotsonal 
number of young Oommuniite from the American Youth Oongreee 
can provide iobe for the i^OOOjOOO young Amertoane who are out of 
BchoQl and out at work. The experience of other oountrlee leada ue 
to believe it can only reault In the elimination of every type of 
diieenter. 


The Amerioaa Youth Oongreee prefers to address itaelf to the 
real problems and to those who have the power to alleviate them* 
1. e.* labor* business* and government. We are not tied to the po- 
litioal apron strings of any party. We have a program for jobs, 
civil rights* and peace* and we exercise our right to vote with that 
program in mind. 

I repeat that I regret your refusal to send a representative at 
your party to discuss the problems that millions of young Amer¬ 
icans cooperating in the organization believe to be the moat press¬ 
ing matters of our time. 1 need hardly add that if ever your party 
has a program which It feels can stand the test of full, free discus¬ 
sion, we shall be very happy Indeed, in accordance with our prin¬ 
ciple of permitting all points of view* to have a representative of 
your party at any of our gatherings. 

Very truly yours, 

Joseph Oaodek, 

Executive Secretary, 


Good-Neighbor Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CROWTHER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1940 


ARTICLB PROM THE WASHINGTON SUNDAY STAR OP 
DECEMBER 17, 1930 


Mr, CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I Include the following 
article from the Washington Sunday Star of December 17* 
1939: 

[Prom the Washington Sunday Star of December 17, 1939] 

Is United States Good-Neighbor Policy Yielding Results in 

Americas?—Uncie Sam Is a Se n ti men tal Fellow Who Gives 

Much and Apparently is Getting Little in Return 
(By Herbert M. Bratter) 

A sentimental old fellow Is Uncle Sam. Like Benjamin Franklin’s 
spinster, he Is grateful for small favore, A foreign nation has 
merely to pay him its debts to evoke his lasting friendship. Yet 
even if the foreigner defaults "Tlo Sam" retains his amicable 
attitude. 

In Latin America particularly is this the case. Uncle Sam not 
merely responds to the • slightest friendly overture. Wearing his 
heart on his sleeve, this eaballero of the north seeks out the seno- 
ritas of the south, paying Impartial court to all. 

His is a soothing serenade. Sometimes it charms. More often 
it goes unanswered, as in Argentina and Mexico. His songs are 
not all In Spanish. He sings In Portuguese, too, his golden tunes. 
In gracious response to a $17,200,000 Export-Import Bank loan last 
spring the Brazilian Government tossed him a rosy promise to 
resume early payment on the defaulted debts; or so. at least, it was 
reported to us. But the rose has withered, and the old defaulted 
debts are still in the same condition. 

Under the courting eaballero policy Washington has this year 
received more visiting dignitaries than in any comparable period 
since the World War. Prom Cuba and Nicaragua, from Haiti and 
Brazil, high dignitaries have come to thank us In advance for 
Government credits. 


on good-wlU flights; we send them our best in broadcasting efforts, 
entirely free of charge; we subsidlm shipping and airplane lines 
to knit them closer to ourselves and to each other; we foster a 
pan-American highway; we advertise their tourist attraetlons to 
our people. 

WHERE SLBXt 

Where else can you And a nation voluntarily propagandizing 
among its own people In favor of Its neighbors? Yet that Is pre¬ 
cisely what we are doing, omclally and unofllctally. For a whole 
winter season the Department of Interior broadcast weekly in this 
country a series called "The Brave New World." designed to make 
Latin Americans better known and understood here. 

The campaign to cultivate the United States of America for our 
Latin neighbors is proceeding on a much broader front than most 
people would imagine. A recent survey by the National Committee 
of the United States of America on International Intellectual Co¬ 
operation required 169 typewritten plages to describe inter-American 
cultural activities in the United States. The single-spaced list of 
organizations alone fills 6 double-column pages. In addition to 
the Pan American Union and United States Government organiza¬ 
tions, Intellectual relations with Latin America are being cultivated 
here by a long list of unofficial groups, universities, libraries, and 
business enterprises. 

If "the Lord helps those who help themselves," our good neigh¬ 
bors to the south of the Rio Grande In the years to come should be 
in a position to benefit from the educational work we are doing 
here for them. In view of all we have been reading about foreign 
propaganda in the United States, It is worth reflecting that the 
Latin Americans are In the unique position of having us do it for 
them gratis. 

SLOW with REClPROCmr 

Despite such widespread efforts, the good-neighbor policy seems 
slow In producing the reciprocity we desire. In various respects 
our investors, our businessmen, our tourist Industry, and our broad¬ 
cast business suffer from Injurious Latin American policies. 

In the matter of composing unpaid loans held by our Investors, 
virtually no progress has been made. Many Latin American bonds 
are still selling at default prices. A few days ago in New York a 
block of Mexican Government railway bonds exchanged hands at a 
quotation of that is, $2.50 per $1,000 face value. Speculators 
are hesitant to buy such bonds because it costs more to keep them 
in a safety-deposit box than the entire price of the securities. At 
present low quotations considerable amounts of Latin American 
bonds have been bought up by the defaulting governments them¬ 
selves. 

In the sphere of commerce, American exports are handicapped by 
exchange and import controls in many Latin American countries, 
some of which grant to European goods a preferred position over 
American merchandise seeking to enter the country. Efforts to 
procure trade agreements with Argentina and Uruguay have been 
conspicuously fruitless. 

united states investments SUTTER 

Elsewhere American direct Investments have been bodily taken 
over or threatened by some Latin government. Bolivia has na¬ 
tionalized American oil lands. Mexico for years has been taking 
American-owned farm lands, and in 1938 seized an estimated $150,- 
000,000 of American oil properties. Latin America would benefit by 
further American Investments in mining and manufacturing, yet 
the trend toward economic nationalism in that area has badly 
frightened American capital. 

Despite the discouraging failure, the United States goes ahead 
with its amicable aims in Latin America, and even the countries 
which have been least promising of results continue to receive our 
official good will. Mexico no less than the others. 

Mexico continues to be our pampered "Peck’s bad boy." One 
wonders how much it might obtain for us if only it reciprocated 
our pan-American impulse. 

Of all the Latin lands, Mexico has been a very special beneficiary 
of American benevolence. For not only does it benefit from our 
good will toward Latin America in general but it is the chief for¬ 
eign recipient of our foreign silver subsidy, being the leading silver- 
producing country of the world. Silver is one of Mexico’s major 
exports and an important source of Income for the nation and the 
Mexican Government. 

MEXICO AND SILVER 


MONUMENT TO A BORROWER 

Someone has describe the period of reckless foreign loans of the 
1920*8 as ‘frenzied finance.** The present period may be charac¬ 
terized as "friendly finance." 

The loans Washington is making are not large in our eyes. But 
to the borrowers In these hard times they are considerable. Accord¬ 
ing to press reports they are planning a monument in Nicaragua 
to Preindent Somoza for his success in borrowing $2,000,000 in 
Washington. 

Our Latin American overtures are not limited to mercenary 
methods. We are striving in scores of ways, official and unofficial, to 
make the Americas one happy family of nations. We call and 
attend pan-American oonferencee. committees, and meetings, we 
set up interdepartmental groups in Wsshington to rack their brains 
for ways to confer benefits on the countries to our south—^benefits 
in agriculture, mining, trade, education, etc. We lend them our 
experts; we exchange professors and students with than; we seek 
new markets here for their goods; our Army bombers visit them 


No one can claim that the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 was passed 
for an unselfish motive. It is true that the Mexicans worked hard 
to get us to adopt the program, just as they are working now to get 
Its to retain it. But, however unsound Its economics, that silver 

S rogram admittedly appealed to American export and agricultural 
aterests In 1934, as well as to the silver bloc which fathered it. 
Now, however, after more than 6 years of demonstrated economic 
folly, It is a matter of record that the foreign silver program de- 
|)end8 for its continued existence only on the administration’s 
desire to do something Mexico wants done. This Is quite plainly 
set forth In the congressional debates for 1938. The Government 
is positively afraid of offending Mexico. This overcautious attitude 
is nard to understand. 

Mexico’s dependence on bullion and other business with the 
United States is indicated by such facts as these: 

Of Mexico’s total merchandise exports, amounting to $166,000,000 
in 1988, 67 percent went to the United States. Of its total Imports* 
$494,000,000* 68 percent were supplied by the United States. 
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Mexico In 1988 produced 924,000 ounces of gold, valued by Wash¬ 
ington at $82,240,000, and 81,000.000 ounces of sliver, valued by 
Washington at $84,830,000. For both of theee metals the United 
States is virtually the only market at current prices, and for both 
of them it pays an artificially high price. 

The American silver policy has enabled Mexico to get at least 
$80,000,000 more for its sliver production than would otherwise have 
been the case. Since the silver program started Mexico has received 
approximately $220,000,000 for its output. 

TOURISTS HELP, TOO 

Nor are these the only Items. In 1938 American tourists left 
$44,000,000 in Mexico. This business with American tourists was 
almost one-fourth as large as Mexico's entire dommodity exports 
that year. And the tourist trade is growing every year. The Inter¬ 
ference of the war with travel to Europe can only serve to Increase 
Mexico’s business with American pleasure travelers, whom Wash¬ 
ington allows to bring home duty free $100 of merchandise apiece. 
No such liberal policy is followed by Mexico. 

Considering these facts, It Is a matter for wonder that In the 
country’s own self-interest Mexico’s policies toward this country 
are not less unfriendly. It is like a case of the small boy kicking 
his big brother in apparent assurance that the big fellow won’t 
dare to retaliate. 

Mexico’s seizure of the oil properties, for example, is admittedly 
within the country’s recognized rights, but only, as our State De¬ 
partment has phrased It, If “prompt and just compensation” is 
made. Now the Mexican Supreme Court has ruled that these 
properties were legally seized; that no payment need be made for 
oil In the ground; and that pajrment for above-ground oil prop¬ 
erties need not be made for 10 years. In view of Mexico’s past 
record In meeting such claims, the outlook for the oil companies 
is very discouraging. 

Mexico’s broadcasting policy cannot be viewed as deliberately 
unfriendly to us, although the badly needed North American 
broadcasting agreement, designed to unscramble the confusion 
caused by conflicting transborder stations, has been ratified by all 
the other signatories. Our State Department has been unable to 
cajole Mexico into making the agreement effective. Not only do 
certain Mexican border stations fill our air with unwelcome adver¬ 
tising but, according to Broadcasting magazine, the Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment plans now to assign to those stations wave lengths already 
in use by American stations, threatening even more serious Interfer¬ 
ence with reception In the United States. 

The good-neighbor policy has distinct merit where our Initiative 
is reciprocated, but it needs to be modified where experience proves 
It Ineffective. It needs to be individually tempered to the needs of 
each country. 

To insist on Japanese respect for our rights In war-torn China 
and simultaneously to neglect our rights in next-door Mexico is 
sadly Inconsistent. To Japan we have now talked “straight from 
the horse’s mouth.” In Mexico, then, we should not rely on “whis¬ 
pered prayers in a horse’s ear.” 


Farm Tenancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the action of the 
House In refusing to Include In the appropriations for the 
next fiscal year funds to provide for farm-tenant purchases 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act was a great 
mistake. Such action is short-sighted and cannot be Justified 
by the statement that no headway can be made against in¬ 
creasing farm tenancy. Only by a long-time program, care¬ 
fully followed and patiently adhered to, can headway be made 
against this cancerous condition in American farm life. Such 
a program is contemplated by the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, and to carry out that program funds should be 
provided each year. 

An editorial in a recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, I think, expresses well the proper attitude toward 
this problem. It is as follows: 

[From tbe Christian Science Monitor] 

TENANTS AND CONSUMERS 

For several years the United States has been mildly stirred about 
the trend of farm tenancy. And well might It be. People have 
been losing their hold on the land at the rate of about 40,000 a 


year and falUng into the tenant and sharecropper relationship 
which too often means shlftlessness, discouragement, and drifting. 

Under these conditions, vfliile applauding the general sentiment 
in the House of Bepresentatlves which has blocked heavy proposed , 
farm parity payments and made deep outs in the Depu^ent of 
An'lculture appropriation bill, it may be asked whether the deletion 
of the $25,000,000 for continuation of the farm-tenancy program is 
true economy. 'This Is the provision under which loans for 40 years 
at 8 percent are made to selected tenants to help them establish 
themselves as small-farm owners. 

Representative Dxrksxn, of Illinois, made the point against this 
program that it has reached only 13,828 borrowers In 3 years out of 
an enormous number of former landowners that have oecome dis¬ 
possessed. The raising of farm prices, he Implied, would enable 
the vastly larger number to hold their farms, and without a charge 
on the 'Treasury. But prices of the products grown In areas where 
ownership of farms has decreased—principally cotton, corn, and 
wheat—are determined ultimately by world markets, and if raising 
farm prices contemplates more tariffs, even an embargo would not 
aid them a nickel’s worth. 

'There Is a direction, however, In which tariff revision might help 
tenants and croppers to acquire or reacquire farms. This is the 
direction taken by the Hull reciprocal trade agreements program to 
reduce the costs of things that farmers and other people buy. 
This would benefit not only all farm tenants but all consumers. 
The point is well taken that It would be better to help all farm 
tenants than only a few, but It is better to do what can be done 
than to do nothing at all. And it may legitimately be asked what 
would be done about this serious national problem by those who 
proposed to repeal both the farm-ownershlp-ald program and the 
Trade Agreements Act. 


Continuance of Soil-Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 


RESOLUTION BY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OP THE NORTH 
CROWLEY RIDGE BOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the all-impor¬ 
tant question of soil conservation, I ask unanimous consent 
of the House to include in the Record a resolution which 
I have received from the Board of Supervisors of the North 
Crowley Ridge Soil Conservation District, comprising 307,000 
acres in Clay and Greene Counties, Ark. 

The resolution is as follows; 

Whereas tbe farm and grazing lands of the State of Arkansas are 
among the basic assets of the State and the preservation of these 
lands iG necessary to protect and promote the health, safety, and 
general welfare of its ^ople, and 
Whereas Improper land-use practices have caused and have con¬ 
tributed to a progressively more serious erosion of the farm and 
grazing land of the State, particularly In the Crowley's Ridge area 
of Clay and Greene Counties, and 
Whereas the consequences of such soil erosion are the reduction 
In productivity and outright ruin of farm lands; the silting of res¬ 
ervoirs, streams, and drainage ditches; declining acre yields of 
crops; an increase in the frequency and Intensity of floods; destruc¬ 
tion of the tax base; and the Impoverishment of families attempt¬ 
ing to farm eroded and eroding lands, and 
Whereas the work of the Soil Conservation Service has been of 
great and lasting benefit by assisting this soil conservation district 
and other such districts throughout the Nation to prevent the 
destruction of lands by soU erosion through the establishment of 
soil conserving practices such as terracing, strip cropping, planting 
of permanent pastures and meadows, rotation of crops, planting 
of forest trees, contour furrowing, construction of farm storage 
reservoirs, and the planting of badly gullied and highly erosive 
areas to soil-holding plants: Be it 
Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the North Crowley 
Ridge Soil Conservation District, representing over 3,000 farmers, 
opposes any reduction In funds for the Boil Conservation Service, 
and that the appropriation of funds be not less than the appro¬ 
priation for 1939; and be It ftuther 
Resolved, That this board emphatically supports the principle 
that the wealth of this Nation and the welfare of Its p^ple de¬ 
mand that soil conserving practices be installed on all eroding 
lands, and that It should be the policy of the National Congress to 
provide for the conservation of the soil and soil resources of this 
country. 
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Should a Pxwideiit Run for a Third Tmn? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JAMES SECCOMBE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 


SLAJXX} ADDRESS BY HON. IHOHAS A. JENKINS. OF OHIO 

H r, SECCOMBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rbcord. I Include the lollowing. delivered yes¬ 
terday over the radio by my colleague from Ohio, Hon. 
Thomas A. Jxnbzns: 

Ladles and gentlemen of the air. my subject Is. ShoTild a Presi¬ 
dent run for a third term? While this has been a question of great 
Interest from the days when the ConsUtutlon was being written. It 
never has been so much to the front as It is now. From the foun¬ 
dation of the Republic no President aervlng his second term ever 
considered contesting lor a third consecutive term. That is the 
reasim for the great interest manifested in the future actions of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The great Washington no doubt could have 
had a third consecutive tenn. Although Jefferson was popular, he 
could not have had a third term because he had on many previoxw 
occaa&ons indicated his opposition to It and gave most convincing 
reasons for his position. Andrew Jackson also was popular, but 
he had recommended In each of his annual messages to Congress 
that the Constitution be amended to provide for “a single term of 
4 or 6 years.” I have seen It in print that Mr. Coolldge could have 
had a third term. I think this Is doubtful. At any rate, Mr. 
Coolldge had not served two full consecutive terms. Theodore 
Roosevelt contested for what might be considered as a third term, 
although he had not served two full terms, but it was not for a 
third consecutive term. Grant reluctantly permitted himself to 
be considered for the nomination for a third full term, but it was 
not consecutive, and he was not nominated. The danger from a 
third term comes from Its being consecutive. Three nonconsecu- 
tlve terms would not be fraught with the danger from bureaucracy 
and dictatorship that would attend three consecutive terms. AH 
our two-term Presidents have declined to consider three consecutive 
terms, and those who considered a third nonconsecutlve term were 
emphatically denied it. What wUl Franklin D, Roosevelt do? Will 
he emulate his patron saint, Andrew Jadkson? WHl he follow the 
example of Jefferson, the founder of the Democratic Party? WUl 
he laugh off the Democratic platform of 1912. which said: ”No man 
should be eligible for a third term of the Presidential office”; and 
the platform upon which Woodrow Wilson was elected, which 
favored a constitutional amendment making a President ineligible 
for more than one term? Or will he order his New Deal forces to 
boldly assault the ramx>arts of custom and tradition and offer him¬ 
self for election to a third consecutive term? This question en¬ 
grosses the attention of xnore of our people at this time than any 
other public question. Should he decide to contest, his friends, no 
doubt, wlU argite that there is an emergency existing In national 
affairs and that the best interests of the Republic demand it. 

Let’s analyxe this without any political partisanship: 

(1) Do his real trlenda favor his entrance into the contest? 

(g) Is there in leaUty an emergency? 

(3) Do the best Interests of the Republic demand it? 

1 

Do his real friends favor his entrance into the contest? In a 
oase of this kind one's real friends should mean not relatives or 
cabinet officers or persons one employs to boost his cause. The 
presidency Is a political office. A candidate Is elected because he 
has been chosen by his party to be its candidate and that candidate 
should at aU times attempt to reflect the wishes and principles of 
his party. Under our system of government two parties are con¬ 
templated. Our Republic will not long endure if we And ourselves 
divided In our loyalty to cliques and blocs and a myriad of small 
polttioal parties. Political parties are not eoonomlo parties. They 
are In tact political parties. It Is not likely that the majority of 
the political leaders of the Prealdenrs party favor him for a thlnd 
term. Biost of those who do are moved to that position by the 
fact that because of the President’s popularity with certain groups 
by reason of his eirorta along economic lines it is eiqaedieut to 
support him for his third term. A spontaneous ground swell that 
would carry one to a third term is a thing quite different than a 
higt^ geaivKt pubUolty m achin e designed to move speedily and ruth¬ 
lessly, if necessary, and to constantly manufacture and distribute 
favorable sentiment tor the oancUdacy of emne one individual. In 
spite, of the popularity of the Prealdent, ostensibly for his efferts 
aioiag economic lines, not one of the Gallup polls taken on the 
straight-out issue of eleotlng the President for a third term has 
shown a majority for him. 

These polls show the strength of the sentiment against a third 
term. Inere Is a powerful senthnent in the Democratic Party 
against a third term for Presidents. In 1928 when It appeared that 


Mr. OooHdge might aaplre to a tidrd term, the Senate of the TTnlted 
States Mtopted a neSuthm agaliMt a ttdrd term. TU« was ^ 
ported by ptaottoelly aU ot tba DemoorKU to taie BasMe. T*b 
reeolutioxi is as foRows: 

"Rejoiced, That It Is the sense of the Senate that flbe precedent 
estahlished by Washington and other Presidents of the United 
States In retiring from the presidenttal office after their second 
term, has become, by a univemal concurrence, a part our repub¬ 
lican system of government, »^nd that any departure from this 
time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions; and be It further 

"Rejoiced, That the Senate commends observance of this prece¬ 
dent by the President.” 

This was only a few years ago. Many of the Democratic Senators 
who voted for this resolution then are yet Members of that great 
body. Among them are; Senators AsHtrasT, (dear Alben) Babxlxt, 
Glass, Haxrison, Kikc, McKxllax, Nxxlv. Piftmam. Skxppabo, 
Smith, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings, and WRXBLSiE. No doubt 
each of these great men, all friends Of the President, will find it 
difficult to square that vote with an open advocacy of his canr 
dldacy for a third term. Senator Noaxis also voted for that resolu¬ 
tion. but somehow it seems he has changed his mind. 1 repeat, 
then, It Is very doubtful that the President’s real friends are 
encouraging him to seek a third term. 

n 

Now we come to our second proposition: Is there a real emer¬ 
gency such as would require the reeiectlon of the present incum¬ 
bent? That, of course, would depend upon the nature of the 
emergency and upon whether the Democratic Party has only one 
man in Its membership that can meet the emergency. In 16 years 
as a Member of Congress 1 have met many highly quallfled men 
who are now affiliated with the Democratic Pfurty who could All 
the office of the Presidency with credit and honor. To claim that 
there is only one man capable of leading does not do Justice to the 
great Democratic Party. 

As to the existence of a real emergency, I leave that with my 
audience. What one might think is an emergency Is not such to 
another. If we are In the midst of an emergency, it most likely is 
the same emergency that has been offered as a reason for the pas¬ 
sage of much legislation in the past 7 years; and it Is no doubt the 
same emergency that has been used as a reason for the colossal 
governmental expenditures for the past 7 years. If this is the 
emergency that confronts us and makes the election of the present 
incumbent for a third term imperative, I might timidly suggest 
that this unsurmountod 7-year-old emergency might be a reason 
why the present incumbent should not offer himself for a third 
term. He should better let someone else try to remove this 
emergency. 

m 

Whether the best interests of the Republic demand the reeleo- 
tion of the present incumbent for his third consecutive term 
should not be decided upon the present-day economic conations. 
This is a much larger question than personal Interests or party 
success. It is beyond and outside of the personality or the personal 
welfare of the man. It is a matter that was given much considera¬ 
tion in the Constitutional Convention In 1787. Hamilton favored 
a strong national government with long tenure for the President. 
His position had practically no support. Jefferson, whose opposi¬ 
tion to a monarchy was a passion with him, although he was in 
Europe when the Constitution was being written, through his 
followers was successful, early in the convention, in having the 
tenure fixed at one term of 7 years with no succession. This pro¬ 
vision remained in the tentative draft of the Constitution until 
September 1, 2 days before the final agreement of the convention, 
when the term was reduced to 4 years with no mention of addi¬ 
tional terms. Of this change Jefferson, years later, said: 

"My wish therefore was that the President should be elected for 
7 years and be ineligible afterward. This term I thought sufficient 
to enable him, with the concurrence of the legtslatme, to carry 
through and establish any system of Improvement he should pro¬ 
pose for the general good. But the practice adopted I think Is 
better, allowing his continuance for 8 years, with a liability to be 
dropped at the halfway of the term, making a period of probation.” 

Jefferson further oommentizxg on this question of whether the 
best interests of the Republic demand the retention of any ono 
man in the Presidency lor three terms, said: 

"U some termination to the services of the Chief Magistrate be 
not fixed by the Constitution or supplied by practice, his office, 
nominally for 4 years, wUl. in fact, become for life; and history showd 
how easily that degenerates into an inheritance.” 

When Jefferson said, "Hia office, nominally for 4 years, will, in 
fact, become for life," he knew what we know, that If we ever break 
this third-term rule for a President he will be President for life 
if he desires it. 

Some men may be strong enough to carry on the democratio 
processes of a government lor life, but history does not name one. 
On the contrary, history shows where bureaucracy has throttled 
the strongest. Whan the executive usurps the other branches and 
the orderly processes of government fall, the Constitution is Impo¬ 
tent. An impotent constitution In the hands of a senile, benevolent 
dictator is as Impotent as in the hands of a despotic dlotatoir. 
When a dictator, benevolent or despotic, comes In the Constitution 
goes oat. 

Philosophically Jefferson was sound, and practically he was sound 
when he said, "Should a President consent to be a candidate for a 
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tmrd dectSon, I tzxurt he would toe Selected on thle dcnnonetrfttton 
of omtoitlous ti«W8.** 

Uy friends, the Presidents eetlons indlcete that he might seek 
bis third term tout his words indicate the contrary. I know they 
say **aotions speak louder than words.** tout let us see. On March 
4 , 1087, on the occasion of the Pre8ldent*s Tlctory dinner, and when 
he was starting on his second term, he said; 

am by no means satisfied with having twice been elected 
Presideat of the United States toy very large majorities. I have an 
even greater ambition. My ambition relates to January 20, 1941. 
BCy great ambition on January 20,1941, Is to turn over this desk and 
chair in the White House to my successor.** 

It is hard to conceive that the President would fail to keep his 
promise. Although there is no constitutional provision prohibiting 
a third-term candidacy, yet there is no provision sanctioning it. 
We do know what a large majority of the members of the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention did not favor long tenure. 

in view of the almost imanlmous opposition to a third term of 
all classes of people from George Washington down to the present 
time, the President should not temporize further or keep the people 
agitated. With great unrest in the world we, of all nations, should 
not encourage Internal unrest and discord. Dictatorships thrive on 
discord and unrest. They stalk across the world, recognizing neither 
right nor justice, disregarding all promises, however solemnly entered 
Into, defying nature, and denying Ood. All this comes from a 
usurpation of executive power. 

To break the time-honored custom of two terms for a President 
and to elect him fen* a third, a fourth, and a fifth term would launch 
us on a course that might irreslstably lead us to national destruction. 
Unlike the legislative and judicial branches of the Government, the 
executive branch is one man only. This one man Is the Commander 
In Chief of the Army and the Navy. He names the Secretary of the 
Tkeasury, who might improperly take from the people the power to 
control the purse strings ot the Nation. He names the Attorney 
General, who is the legal representative of the Government in all its 
activities. To give him the additional power that comes from the 
control of a million Federal employees, federated into bxireaus. by 
controlling their action for a long end uncertain tenure is a danger 
which we should recognize before It is too late. 

Totalitarianism inevitably displaces indlvldiial freedom of action 
In business, and chokes free sp^h, end stifles free worship. God 
forbid that the time may ever come in America when one man shall 
call himself **the state.** 


Federal Employment Hits Peak 


The December report released tiy the Uhlted States CM 
Service Commission contains the following: 

Tablb 1 .— smptopinent tot the exi^tive Itfrtmeih of the United 
States Oovemtnent by funds and character of empwymewtt Hot 
vember and December 19S9 


Item 


Entire service: Ail employees.. 

lieyular ftmds: 

Full-time permanent_—. 

Full-time temporary. 

Force account. 

Part time...—.— 

Emergency Relief Administration 
funds: 

Full time. 

Part time. 

In the District of Columbia: All om- 

ployees... 

Regular funds: .. 

Full-time permanent-. 

Full-lime temporary. 

Force account. 

Part time.-. 

Emergency Relief Administration 
funds: 

Full time. 

Part time. 

Outside the District of Columbia: All 

employees_-.-. 

Regular funds: 

Full-time permanent. 

Full-tlrao temporary.. 

Force account.. 

Part time__ -.. 

Emergency Relief Administration 
funds; 

Full-time. 

Part-time. 


Deoem- 
ber ‘ 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Net ohanfe 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Percent 

987,638 

932,641 

64807 

6.9 

728,339 
81,666 

} 746,728 

»63,369 

*8.6 

63,174 

92,489 

736 

.8 

26,462 

36,003 

-9,661 

-26.6 

66,616 

65,841 

74 

.1 

2,003 

1,633 

870 

22.7 

127,697 

126,277 

1,320 

tl 

108, leo 

8,817 

} 109,771 

*2,206 

*.2 

6,277 

6,541 

-264 

-4 

4S9 

1,091 

-602 

-56.2 

8,842 ^ 

8,868 

-16 

-.2 

12 

16 

-4 

-26,0 

. 869,941 

806,804 

63,677 

0.G 

. 620,179 

77,838 

1 636,954 

*61,063 

*0.6 

. 86,897 

85,898 

009 

1.2 

26,903 

34,912 

-8, 949 

-25.6 

. 47,073 

46,983 

90 

.2 

1,991 

1,617 

874 

28.1 


* Preliminary. 

* Data on full-t ime temporary employment is not available for November. The 
comparison, therefore, is mode between the full-time employment In November and 
the combined permanent and temporary fuU-tlmc employment in December. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9, 1940 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr, Speaker, there were 68,377 more 
civil employees in the executive branch of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment on December 31. 1939, than on December 31, 1938, 
according to the report Just released by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

At the end of 1938 the civil personnel totaled 919,161, while 
there were 987,538 employees listed at the end of 1939. Only 
during 2 months in that 12-month period was there any 
reduction in the number of employees, thus reflecting a per¬ 
sistent and definite upward trend in governmental employ¬ 
ment. 

The pay roll for the month of December 1938 was $142,- 
074,336, but for the same month 1 year later the amount was 
$152,331,559, showing an increase of $10,257,223. On the basis 
of 1 year this would amount to almost $2,000,000,000 solely for 
salary payments in the executive departments. 

The civil-service report also shows a steady upward trend 
in the District of Columbia, where 120352 employees were 
listed on December 81, 1938, and 127,597 at the end of 1939. 
These fllgures for both the District and the entire country 
establish all-time peaks. 

The Reorganization Act became effective July 1,1939, when 
there were 925,982 civil employees, or 61,556 less than 6 months 
later. Therefore, it is obvious that despite the claims ad¬ 
vanced in behalf of this program to effect efiOoiency and econ¬ 
omy, and encourage consolidations In the executive depart¬ 
ments, the results are in conflict with this trend. In reality, 
bureaucracy is stOl rampant, and the New Deal may soon be 
able to adopt the slogan: “One Million Employees by the End 
of 1940.“ 


Americans of Polish Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 9 {legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7), 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. PBENTISB M. BROWN, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. MINTON, Mr. President, on February 4, 1940, on the 
occasion of General Haller's visit, the distinguished Junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] delivered a stirring ad¬ 
dress to Americans of Polish descent. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it may be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I am here to aid and support you In your effort to help your 
unfortunate brothers In Poland. God knows they need help. I am 
glad that our great President Roosevelt, speaking through his Sec¬ 
retary of State on October 9 last, announced that the United 
States would continue to maintain relations with the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment and would Ignore the claims of Germany and Russia that 
Poland no longer existed. I agree with the new President of 
Poland when he said, a few days ago, "Poland has not perished as 
long as we live. Let us hurl at the enemy those proud words of 
the national anthem, ^Poland is immortal.* We shall deliver her 
from captivity and restore her from ruin.** As far as this country 
is concerned, Poland lives. Its Ambassador, Jerzy Potockl, is In 
Washington and Poland remains in the family of nations, temporarily 
overrun by two armies, but certain to be restored to Poland*B people. 
M^^a Just God hasten the coming of that day. 

The visit of General Haller comes at a time when the civilized 
world is astounded at the persecution of Poland’s people by Hitler 
and Stalin. Many r^orts have reached us, but not until the facts 
given the Pope by Cardinal Hlond became known did we realize 
the enormity of the crime against Poland. The persecution of 
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TOlests and the deetruottcm of religion seema to be the main aim. 
TOey know that while Pcdand’s great church lives they cannot 
eztemalnate the old homeland. 

1 read you a few short paragraphs from Cardinal Blond’s report 
to the Vatican: 

’’The new year, with its frail but refreshing promise of peace, 
brings us almost dally from Warsaw and Cracow, from Pomerania, 
Posen, and Silesia, a tale of destitution, destruction, and infamy 
of every description * * *. These are not confined to the sec¬ 

tions of the country under Busslan occupation, heart rending as 
news from that quarter has been. Even more violent and per¬ 
sistent is the assault upon elementary Justice and decency In that 
part of prostrate Poland that has fallen to German administra¬ 
tion. • * * 

’’The richest part of western Poland is being unceremoniously 
stolen from the Poles and deeded over to the Germans as the real 
proprietors are packed off In foul-smelling trains to the war-tom 
region of Warsaw. • • ♦ 

”A system of interior deportations and eonlngs Is being organ¬ 
ized In the depths of one of Europe’s severest winters on principles 
and by methods that can be described only as brutal. And stark 
hunger stares 70 percent of Poland’s population in the face as their 
reserves of foodstuffs and tools are shipped to Germany. * • * 

’’The most Catholic diocese of Poland, with more than 7,000,000 
Catholics, will soon become a land of infidels. • • • This ex¬ 

termination is continuing without interruption and takes the shape 
of perverse sadism. * * * It is a real extermination, conceived 

with diabolic evU and executed with unequaled cruelty. • * • 

We cannot help but refer to this as one of the most serious enormi¬ 
ties of all history.” 

I think that if you will search deeply you will find that mankind 
In general will suffer almost any kind of enslavement other than 
enslavement of the mind. I think you will find also that from 
the days of the holy wars of the crusades down to the present 
struggle in Europe, that Intolerance, the desire to Impose the 
thoughts and beliefs of a more powerful and numerous people upon 
the less powerful, the minority, is still the deep, underlying cause 
of war. 

Z said a moment ago that man would accept almost any yoke of 
service. He will willingly obey the laws which impose restrictions 
upon his right to do business, such, for example, as tariffs, trade 
limitation, and regulation; on his mode of living, such as the type 
of house he may build in a certain locality, the speed at which he 
will drive his automobile, and even the number of hours that he 
will work, and the minimum rates of his pay. He will assent to 
the public demand that his children obtain a minimum of schooling 
in schools of his own choice. In short, he will accept the restraints 
that civilization requires. All of these restrictions on personal 
liberty we generally recognize as being necessary to our peaceful 
living together. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the most important thing in our lives is our 
individual theory of morality, our ideas of the future, our religion, 
our worship, particularly the course that we should take in life to 
assure, as nearly as we each think we can, what will happen to tis 
after we leave It, In this realm the God of us all has placed In 
us an unquenchable determination that we shall think our own 
thoughts, live our own life of worship, and attach ourselves to the 
religions of our choice. When men interfere with this phase of 
our natures, no matter what the cause, we humans rebel at restric¬ 
tion. There Is also a desire on the part of mankind to Impose, 
persuade others to their favored viewpoint; and that desire, carried 
to extremity, is, In my Judgment, the chief cause of world unrest, 
of world war. The converse of this Is the denial of the right to 
worship, to the exercise of religion, of the right to believe according 
to the natural processes of thought of each Individual. 

If wars were carried on today in the twentieth century as they 
were carried on in the nineteenth century and preceding centuries, 
there would not be the suffering that we have today. Then armies 
fought as representatives of nations. Today the entire populace 
Is involved. The only civilian contacts with war In the old daye 
were In those places through which the armies passed, and in the 
few and usually remote places where battles took place. Now the 
whole population of a nation Is in fear of air raids. Where once 
men looked upward to the skies for peace, now It is filled with the 
hellions of destruction. Peaceful travelers are the targets of tmder- 
sea assassins. Neutral ships and the property of citizens of neu¬ 
tral nations are destroyed without hesitation and without dis¬ 
crimination. In the eyes of tlie rulers of certain powers every 
babe in the land is a combatant. The Chinese philosopher Con¬ 
fucius Is generally credited with the Idea of the Golden Rule. 
Five thousand years of bloody history has not taught the peoples 
of the world the truth of the Golden Rule. At least we do not 
apply it. The excesses of the savage barbarian of the past came 
from an uncivilized, uneducated, untaught mind. He justified his 
savagery upon the ground of some strange belief, but the cold¬ 
blooded barbarian of today has been taught the tenets of religion. 
He knows of pity, tolerance, humanity, hut he rejects them all. 
The savage of the past knew no better; the savage of today can 
plead no such immunity when he faces his Maker. 

I cannot tinderstand Intolerance. I do not believe that I have 
an ounce In me. Tou know that the great Catholic Church has 
been the object of Intolerance on the part of many. You know 
that attempts have been made to prevent her from educating her 
children. My earliest political effort was my resistance to the 
soMMlled parochial-school amendment My first national pOUtloal 


convention was one In which I. a Methodist, voted constantly and 
continually for a great Catholic, Alfred E. Smith, of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now in a State which was carved out of a 
Territory whose basic organic law, the Ordinance of 1787, stated the 
great principle that It was founded for the purpose of ’’extending 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty, which form 
the basis whereon these republics, their laws, and constitutions are 
erected, to fix and establish those principles as the basis of all laws, 
constitutions, and governments which forever hereafter shall be 
formed In said Territory.” 

The substance of that Ideal is the fundamental law of Michigan 
today. And, Mr. Chairman, we live in a Nation whose Constitution 
provided in its first amendment, yea, in the first sentence of Its 
first amendment, the following: 

’’Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

I am not among those who believe that the moral force of what I 
consider to he the prevailing public opinion of my country should 
not be expressed and used. I do not l^lleve that neutrality implies 
that a citizen or a Member of Congress may not condemn aggres¬ 
sion. cruelty, and modem barbarism when he finds It. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I have not hesitated to express my views concerning the 
actions of the present ruler of Germany. During the neutrality 
debate on the fioor of the United States Senate, and subsequently 
over the radio, I said: 

’’American public sentiment Is against Germany in this war 
because the ruler of the German people has seized and throttled 
democratic government in Germany and has reorganized a powerful 
nation apparently for the purpose of dominating Europe. Our 
sentiment has risen against him because he has cruelly persecuted 
a Jewish minority; because he has endeavored to break down re¬ 
ligion, attempted to break down the great Christian Church In Ger¬ 
many, Catholic and Protestant alike; because he has mercilessly 
bombed Polish cities and slaughtered Polish citizens without Just 
cause: because ho has devoured the democratic countries to the 
south of Germany, such as Austria and Czechoslovakia, against their 
will. I think no military master or ruler in history has gone as far 
as he has. He aspires not only to one-man rule, but he names his 
successor. Even the absolute monarch claimed no such power; he 
was bound by the laws of legitimate inheritance and succession. But 
Hitler names his successor, his successor’s successor. But we con¬ 
demn him most because he has plunged an unwilling world into 
war, unleashed the most contagious passion known to man and 
menaced my sons and yours. This and much more is the reason for 
the dominant anti-Nazi sentiment today.” 

We view the nefarious doctrines of Russia in the same way. The 
present wave of sentiment for the heroic Finn In his defense of his 
homeland Is due in part to our aversion for communistic Russia. 
My own bill, now pending in the Senate, proposes to give Finland 
such aid as we can within the bounds of neutrality in her battle for 
national life. Our Nation must be and will be neutral in act, but 
we cannot all be neutral in thought. 

There still swells within our breasts the love of human freedom, 
sympathy for the oppressed. We cannot view the spectacle of a 
brutal foe, outnumbering his victim 60 to 1, In an unprovoked 
attack on a peaceful nation, without emotion. Those who love 
liberty need not be silent. 

The views and the attitude of this mighty Nation of the western 
world are Important to the peoples of Europe. No matter how 
much they may rail at us over our commercialism they know that 
in the last war we asked nothing and received nothing. That we 
expended tremendous amounts of money, of resources, or men. 
They know all this stands upon our ledgers in red as a great loss, 
that the prevalent opinion Is that our effort was in vain; but the 
ople of Germany, the people of Rusflla know that our great 
esldent, Woodrow Wilson, struggled for a Just peace; that prob¬ 
ably due to the suffering of the ^Iglana and the French, to the 
destruction caused by the German Army, vengeance rather than 
Justice dictated the terms of the peace treaty, which was an un¬ 
fortunate one for the world. The thinking ^ople of the Central 
Powers know that the public opinion of this Nation, not only 
because of Its moralltv but because of its tremendous power, can 
be. and Is, a potent force In the world. I favor the use of that 
American public opinion In condemnation of the course that the 
German ruler has taken In his treatment of the civilian popula¬ 
tions which he has subjugated and cruelly mistreated, and though 
that public opinion will not affect him nor the servile sycophants 
around him it will ultimately affect the people of Germany. And 
that public opinion will be a tremendous factor in shaping for the 
world a course which all men of good will hope will see the end 
of this half century of war. 

In the task of the present hour—^that of getting aid to the suffer¬ 
ing of Poland—let me pledge you my complete support. Every¬ 
thing that can he done to support you will be done. I look for 
the complete and total defeat of Poland’s foes. I foresee the rise 
of their own people against the cruel masters of the moment. As 
citizens we express our abhorrence of these atrocities against men, 
women, and children; against priest, church, and God. We urge 
the utmost we can in charity give, to aid them. But, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, the greatest service we in America can give is to maintain 
this Nation, now and In the future as It has been in the past, an 
example to the world that a solid, substantial, and permanent 
government can exist with liberty of worship and individual free¬ 
dom for all Its people. This Is our mission. To follow it Is the 
liope of this war-weary world. 
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Threats to America Become Realities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

07 

HON, EGBERT R, REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, February 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, February 

7), 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT B. REYNOLDS. OP NORTH 
OAROUNA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent 
to have, published In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record an address that I delivered on January 18, 1940, at 
the University of North Carolina, which is located at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., under the auspices of the Carolina Political 
Union. The title of this address is ‘^Threats to America 
Become Realities*'; and I may add that it was broadcast over 
station WPTP from the capital of our State, Raleigh. As a 
result of this address, which was broadcast, I have received 
literally thousands of letters from North Carolina and ad¬ 
joining States reached by the facilities of WPTP, all of 
which evidenced the interest of the authors thereof in my 
ftve-point all-American program which was discussed at that 
time. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Good evening, ladles and gentlemen, I am Indebted to the pro¬ 
gram committee of the Oarollna Political Union of the University 
of North Carolina and Its members for providing me this oppor¬ 
tunity to speak tonight. I also wish to thank the management 
of WPTP Radio Station at Raleigh, N. O.. and WDNC, of Durham. 
N. C., for the opportunity provided me to reach the ears of its 
thousands of patrons throughout the Commonwealth of North 
Carolina. 

The greatest challenge confronting our people today is the need 
to defend American life and traditions against the Inroads of 
communism, fascism, nazl-lsm, and all other isms or dictator doc¬ 
trines—as well as defending ourselves against propagandists 
of nations at war at the present time In Europe and Asia who 
would have us take sides with, or show some partiality to one 
side or the other. 

1 wish to state in the outset that it Is my humble opinion that 
we. as a nation, should maintain absolute neutrality, and in this 
respect, may I, at this time, remind you of the patriotic warning 
once delivered by the Father of hts Country, George Washington, 
in his farewell address, at which time he said: “Exceeslve par¬ 
tiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for another 
causes those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, 
and serve to veU and even second the arts of Influence on the 
other.” 

Frankly, In reference to propagandists, I am constrained to be¬ 
lieve that we are flunking our national test. 1 hope not. We all, 
of course, are depending on our Neutrality Act, a dike of words 
against a sea of need and blood. Each of us are asking our fel¬ 
low man to consult the national Interest first at a time when the 
Interests of their children are ringing In their ears. We ore ask¬ 
ing that the Uttle man he big. T^t, In a sense, is a measure of 
the smallness of otir approach. 

It has been said that the stage of war, the stage for our par¬ 
ticipation, Is being set. It is a bare stage, and on It are a few 
kitchen chairs, an empty table, a congealed stove; In one of the 
chairs sits a man who fears the morning and who will accept any 
hope that comes. So far we have been afraid to look at him. 

From many sources we are warned to watch out lor propa¬ 
ganda. That Is fine, but frankly, in the larger source perhaps this 
is a false steer. Some say that the propaganda fight has already 
been fought and won by the Allies. They assert that the United 
States PLOW hates Hitler more than It hated the Kaiser In 1916, 
and that the toothiest of British lecturers can add only a drop 
to the brimming bucket of our hate. 

We have arrived at an hour when It is of the utmost Importance 
for us to protect our phases of American life and traditions. The 
history of every nation Is mkrked by periods of unusual stress. 
At this hour, when the ominous clouds of strife hang heavy over 
distant lands, the thuzuler of their wars awakens us to the pos¬ 
sibility of threats to our own America, It may be truly said that 
there has never before been the need that now exists to seek the 
truth and to recognize the facts as they are. While other peoples 
of tlie world are regimenting and assembling to hear the pro¬ 
nouncements of government, and while others have been mobUiz- 
ing and are now mobllixed for war in Burope and Aslk, we of 


America gather to seek the truth without the crushing hand of 
any dlotaton^p or i]nperlallst4o democracy directing our 
tlons or detennlnlng in advance what shall or ehaU not be aitd 
or done. 

Upon the Amerioan people of our present time has evolved the 
serious work of defending the cherished fundamental principles of 
Americanism. We cannot value this too highly; in fact, there Is 
no price or cost too great to incur in the defense of our Amerioan 
heritage. Such a heritage continued merely means the preserva¬ 
tion of life and liberty Itself. Our national Integrity and our 
Internal security is today at stake. 

Many of the mightiest nations on the face of the earth are en¬ 
gaged In the settlement of all their differences by the annihilation 
of millions of human beings, In America we are at peace with the 
world, and I trust to the Almighty that we may remain so in order 
that we may daily be the recipients of the smiles and inspiration 
provided by the youth of our land. 

Let us for the moment reflect upon the past, and In so doing let 
us recall to memory the vanishing democracies In Europe and the 
autocracies that have risen In their stead. This Is partly a picture 
of social chaos and economic security, but above aU, it Is a picture 
of the failure of governments to keep their institutions and proc¬ 
esses of democracy clean and effleient. It might be said that it is 
a picture of democratic governments that failed not only to keep 
their people physically secure but also to maintain the faith of the 
people with the integrity and efficiency of their government. 

Such must not happen in America. For more than a century 
and a half we have been successful In maintaining a system of 
human living—despite its weakness and Imperfections—represent¬ 
ing the goal of thoughtful men, great and humble alike, since the 
beginning of the history of our land. Real Americans who respect 
liberty on the one hand and Justice on the other are expecting 
that we keep that system alive for Americans In a v/orld gripped 
by war, and our real duty and obligation is to show that we are 
worthy of that sacred trust. 

It is our duty to unite tonight, tomorrow night, and every night 
for the purpose of defending ourselves against the Insidious propa¬ 
ganda having as its objective the fomenting of unrest and the 
bringing about of the destruction of our own American ideals. In 
the days gone by the United States was proudly known as the 
melting pot of the world, into which peoples living within the con¬ 
fines of our shores were assimilated into genuine American citizens 
whose thoughts and whose hearts were entirely concentrated upon 
the welfare of this country, and at the same time these citizens 
were provided all of the benefits, the opportunities, and the securi¬ 
ties that the Revolutionary patriots suffered for and died for in 
winning our highly prized Independence from the British at Tork- 
town in our sister State of Virginia. 

In the past several years that melting pot has been consumed 
by the flames that provided the heat for assimilation. Un¬ 
fortunately, but nevertheless true, there has come Into being a 
subsurface element, dishonest, malicious, and shifty, which with 
wanton effrontery has sought to turn that once great melting pot 
into a catch-all for the things that could never fuse with our 
Ideals. Despite the depths of our depression, we of this genera¬ 
tion have had more advantages provided than were advantages 
ever known by those whose alien ways of living, whose foreign 
“Isms” have elowly but gradually filtered Into our land, as a result 
of our own stupidity and blghcartedness in permitting millions 
from foreign lands to swarm upon our fertile shores. Regardless 
of the opportunities guaranteed to all within our midst, the 
liberty and opportunities provided, there are those who have be¬ 
trayed America by eternally boring from within In an effort to 
destroy the very foundations of our great American edifice of 
freedom. Yes. the enemies within our midst, like termites, have 
sought by every scheming means to Inculcate their alien ideas 
Into our social order, fouling our cradle of liberty and justice. 

This Is no place for the pinkish fellow-traveler, for those who 
would regiment our people. This Is the hour when all of us must 
think straight and not be misled by those whose allegiance is 
pledged abroad, by those within our midst, and by those who 
come from foreign shores, for the purpose of leading us astray 
by honeyed words and brilliantly painted pictures. 

In selecting a title for my message to you there ran through my 
mind the fact that through the events of the hour we are facing 
realities which many saw as threats only a comparatively few 
years ago. Thus, I shall speak to you on Threats to America Which 
Have Become Realities. 

I am happy to come home to North Carolina and be with you 
here at a great institutional center, which I was privileged to at¬ 
tend, and proud to have had the honor eff attending. I have been 
vitally interested in the maudlin sympathy which we have shown 
for undesirable aliens who unlawfully came , to the United States, 
or who came here lawfully and remained unlawfully. Likewise, 
I have been vitally interested In maintaining America’s neu¬ 
trality BO that we would not become Involved In another world¬ 
wide war, which would sweep from the mothers of America their 
own flesh and blood In the form of their sons. In other words, 
I am vitally Interested In maintaining American traditions, in 
maintaining America’s high position In the world of nations, 
and In maintaining America’s neutrality in the midst of chaos, 
war. .and in maintaining America for Americans. 

Since entering the United States Senate, and before, I have 
been interested in maintaining America for Americans; I have 
contended that we should close our gates to the elements of the 
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world, and tbat we should deport all alien crimlnale and undesir¬ 
ables. Naturally, I have been singled out for censure and con¬ 
demnation by groups, who have not the slightest regard 

for American traditions. I have been censured as Intolerant, antl- 
thls and antl-that. This condition exists and this censure and 
condemnation continues despite the fact that I have no quarrel 
with any race, creed, or color so long as those involved act in 
the way of true Americans. 

My chief enemies are the Communists, against whom I am 
waging an unrelenting war, and certain minority elements who 
are Insisting that we open the floodgates to the refugees of the 
world who are trying to come into our country to take jobs 
away from our own American workers. Yes, they have accused me 
of being either Pasclst or Nazi simply because I believe In our 
citizens and our country first. They have accused me of being 
more sjrmpathetle with this or that warring faction In Europe 
or Asia because I want to keep the United States out of war. 
But these wholesale accusations are Just part of the vindictive, 
malicious campaign against me by some of the enemies of America 
for the sole purpose of discrediting me with all you real Ameri¬ 
cans here in North Carolina. 

One malicious lie is that the American Vindicator, which is 
edited by me and published monthly at Washington, D. C., is 
financed by secret funds. This deliberate falsehood is being spread 
by the vicious minorities representing communism, nazi-lsm, end 
fascism alike. However, the noisiest of all groups attempting to 
smear me are those advocating that we open wide the gates of 
America so that the flood of refugees from Europe can be dumped 
on our shores. I refer to some of those who are demanding the 
passage of the Wagner-Rogers resolution which would admit 20,000 
alien refugee children from Germany. 1 have consistently opposed 
the passage of that resolution because I do not believe that these 
20,000 refugee children should be permitted to come to the United 
States to compete with our own American boys and girls. In this 
connection, I might state that last year 760,000 boys and girls 
were graduated from our high schools and colleges, and only one 
out of every throe will be able to secvire a Job within the next 6 
years. 

Now. here’s the real truth about the revenue of the American 
Vindicator. Its only source of income Is derived from the sale of 
subscriptions. Our books are open to the public. We will not 
accept a donation from anyone at any time, in any amount, or 
under any circumstances. We will not accept an advertisement of 
any sort from any individual, firm, or corporation, and I defy any 
Individual to prove to the contrary. I challenge my enemies to 
submit proof of their charges. They cannot do it. I am working 
night and day as your representative In the United States Senate 
in an earnest, honest endeavor to preserve my country for its 
own American citizens. I am working night and day to safeguard 
our beloved State. For these efforts I get some praise from real 
Americans, and a lot of criticism and abuse from alien and radical 
camp followers around the country. 

Regardless of these attacks on me, I am going to continue to do 
my duty to my constituents of North Carolina and to my Nation 
as I see It, subject to their wishes. 

The American Vindicator is published by the Vindicators' Asso¬ 
ciation, which la a nonprofit corporation, chartered under the 
strict laws of the District of Columbia. I am the national presi¬ 
dent and editor. Under the charter I am specifically prohibited 
from receiving any salary or remuneration of any sort either di¬ 
rectly or Indirectly for services rendered. At my Insistence, the 
charter was so drafted. I am happy Indeed to be provided the 
opportunity to contribute my services because the objectives are 
to crystallize sentiment throughout the entire United States in 
behalf of bills which I have introduced In Congress pertaining to 
restricted Immigration, deportation of alien criminals, etc.; in other 
words, for the purpose of preserving America for Americans. 

The American Vindicator was launched for the Initial purpose 
of sponsoring my immigration bills, but, In addition, the American 
Vindicator is equally enthusiastic in its support of legislation 
eponsored by any Member of Congress designed to keep America 
out of war, restrict Immigration, rid the country of alien criminals, 
and wipe out every radical "ism” Intended to destroy our form of 
government, such as nazl-lsm, fascism, and communism. 

These objectives are of vital Importance to we North Carolinians. 
Fortunately we in North Carolina have but few aliens and Commu¬ 
nists. Fortunately we have less aliens than any State in the entire 
Union. I. for one, want to keep it that way. However, unless we 
stop at once the influx of thousands upon thousands of aliens and 
refugees into America, North Carolina is bound to absorb some of 
this alien horde, some of these radicals and Communists, many 
saboteurs and spies. That Is why we, as North Carolinians, should 
be Interested in my proposed legislation and that of my colleagues. 

Many other States, particularly the New England and extreme 
Western States have already been filled with aliens and refugees, 
who are taking jobs which belong to Americans. These States are 
also overrun with alien enemies of our Government, it is our duty 
to keep our State as It Is. It Is our duty to prevent any influx Into 
the United States to curb "Ism" activities throughout the Republic 
and to remain absolutely neutral in order that we may keep out 
of the wars raging In Asia and Europe, which are no affairs of oms. 

I realize that the alien problem has never been a serious one in 
North Carolina. This, therefore, may explain some of the antago¬ 
nism to the things I have advocated. Only a small portion of our 
total population is foreign bom, and the great bulk of these people 


have followed peacefiil pursuits and enjoy fine standlpg in the 
communities in which they live. 

My program of trying to help make America a place for Americans 
Is not an outgrowth of an effort to find an issue upon which to 
work as a Member of the United States Senate. Long before North 
Carolina honored me by first electing me as one of its Senators I 
had been Intensely interested In the laxity of our national immi¬ 
gration laws and policies. I had spoken of these conditions In all 
parts of the State and in our sister States. I believed, and believe 
now, that I was rendering a patriotic service to my country. I shall 
continue to do this to the limit of my ability. The Americanization 
program of the American Legion is virtually the same as the one 
I am advocating. The program of the Junior Order, United Ameri¬ 
can Mechanics, for whom I have made many speeches In North 
Carolina, is in perfect harmony with mine. We are In thorough 
accord in reference to keeping out of war, stopping the influx of 
great hordes of aliens Into this country, deporting alien criminals 
and undesirables, and maintaining our form of government. I 
take this opportunity to salute and to praise the American Legion, 
the Juniors and the Patriotic Order, Sons of America, and ©very 
other all-American organization that Is fighting to preserve Amer¬ 
ica for Americans, such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Hon. Mabtin Dies, chairman of the committee for the purpose of 
investigating un-American activities, stated in an Interview pro¬ 
vided to a representative of the press at Chicago that there are, 
roughly speaking. 7,000,000 aliens In the United States, foreign- 
born citizens who have entered our country unlawfully, or those 
who have entered lawfully and have remained here unlawfully, 
many of whom have been here for years and have failed to take out 
naturalization papers since their arrival. They com» legally and 
illegally. They enjoy the same privileges and opportunities Imme¬ 
diately upon arrival as you do. These opportunities were provided 
them as the result of the sacrifices, toil, and blood of the pioneers 
of America. Thousands of them are with us only physically and 
for their own gain, as their hearts are still In the lands from which 
they came. They earn millions here annually, and statistics reveal 
that many millions of their earnings In America each year are sent 
back to their relatives who remain abroad. 

We are told that there are at least a million Communists hero 
who seek to instill the false ideas of socialism. They want to raise 
here the banner of Stalin. The Dies committee has also exposed 
the activities of the German-Amerlcan Bund, the members of which 
would substitute Hitlerism for Americanism. Stalin and Hitler are 
now bedfellows—we Americans cannot distinguish between the two. 
We want no part of Hitlerism and no part of Stalinism. I condemn 
now, as I have time and time again condemned, Hitlerism, com¬ 
munism, fascism, and every other foreign "Ism" opposed to our true 
American principles. 

Surely, at a time when we are seeking to maintain peace, when 
all of the hate of the war dogs is loosed with maddening fury, we 
should give attention to fundamental things which are necessary 
to keep peace, and continue on in building the finest civilization 
ever attained by man. In this connection, I am sponsoring a five- 
point program which is being advocated by the American Vindicator. 

May I say to you who do me the honor to listen In tonight that 
I would personally appreciate your getting a pad and pencil and 
Jotting down these five objectives as I discuss each and every one 
briefly. If you, as a constituent of mine and as an American 
citizen, can unearth one lota of evidence that my program—these 
five objectives—are not 100-percent American I want you to let me 
know about it. 1 will welcome your comments or your criticisms. 
If you approve of my five-point all-American program I would 
appreciate your writing me. Just address your communication to 
Robert R. Reynolds, United States Senator, Washington. D. C., and 
If you disapprove of the whole pregram, or any part thereof, I should 
appreciate your writing me. I want to hear from you. I wont to 
know where you stand upon my proposals, designed for the purpose 
of saving America for Americans. 

This five-point program Is as follows: 

Point No. 1: Keep America out of war. To date our part In the 
last World War has cost the American taxpayers approximately 
$68,000,000,000 and more than 100,000 lives. Even now, 21 years 
later, our hospitals are Insufficient to provide beds for our World 
War veterans requiring hospital care. Our veterans certainly should 
come first. Regardless of our personal opinions or sentiments, the 
United States should remain absolutely neutral. The age-old quar¬ 
rels of Europe are no concern of ours, and we must not get mixed 
up in the present conflict. After all, this is only one of the many 
hundreds of wars, revolutions, and revolts In Europe within the 
past several centuries. We should devote our time, attention, and 
energies to the many problems here at home. Why should we 
waste effort In endeavoring to solve the problems of Europe? We 
must not let our sentimental attachments to the Old World lead 
us astray. We cannot be American and at the same time be "pro" 
anything else. 

Point No. 2: Fingerprint and register aU aliens: At the present 
time no one knows how many aliens there are in the United States. 
The Department of Labor, basing its estimate on the 1930 census, 
says there are only 8,628,103 aliens here. But that estimate was 
made upon a census taken 10 years ago. You know, of course, that 
any alien who entered the country illegally would not disclose 
himself to the census enumerators. In addition to that, no one 
knows how many aliens have illegally entered our country since 
1030. However, admitting by way of comparison that there are 
3,628,103 aliens here, this total represents more people than the 
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total population of North Oaroltna. Others declare there are 
7,000,000 aliene in the United States. Of these millions now In our 
midst, some anrived legally, while otihers came illegally. 

We shoidd know how many aUens there are within our borders. 
We should know where they came from and when. We »ho tiid 
imom ediy they came and whether they arrived legaUy or lUegaUy. 
But* more important, we should know where they are now and 
what they are doing. This information can only be obtained by 
a law requiring the registration and fingerprinting of aU aliens. 
Stop and think for a moment. If we were to become involved In 
a war today, we would have millions of potential enemies and spies 
within our midst. There are now-~even while we are at peace— 
thousands upon thousands of aliens in the Uziited States who are 
accused of espionage and who are charged with committing sabo¬ 
tage. I have repeatedly stated that If we ever became Involved in 
war there would be cotmtless acts of espionage and sabotage. It 
would be difficult to lay hands on these enemy alien criminals, be¬ 
cause we have no registration and fingerprinting law in this coim- 
try. We know virtually nothing about the whereabouts or the 
activities of our aliens. My prophecies have been borne out 100 
percent by the records of the Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, which is under the able direction of the Honorable J. 
Edgar Hoover. The American people owe Mr. Hoover a vote of 
thanks for having built up the finest law-enforcement organization 
in the world. He deserves the undivided support of all true 
Americans. 

Information provided by the Bureau of Investigation reveals 
that in protecting our national defense this Bureau is now receiv¬ 
ing daily more than 200 complaints of espionage, sabotage, and 
violations of our national-defense laws, or at the rate of 78,000 
annually. Mark this: Prior to 1028 the Bureau received on an 
average of only 85 cases of espionage and sabotage yearly. In the 
year 1038, 260 cases were investigated. That is bad enough, but 
look at the record for 1089. From July 1. 1030, to January 1, 1040, 
a total of 6,700 new cases were received by the Bureau of investi¬ 
gation, while today complaints of sabotage and espionage are pour¬ 
ing Into the Bureau at the rate of 214 daily, or 78,000 annually. 
These figures, provided by the Bureau of Investigation, will give 
you a true picture of how some of our aliens are directly loyal to 
their home countries. If we had a law providing for the manda¬ 
tory registration and fingerprinting of all allena, the work of this 
Department would be materially lessened. Agents of the Bureau 
could locate these alien criminals now engaged in espionage and 
sabota^ with much less trouble and expense to the taxpayers. 

Point No. 8: Stop all imml^tion for the next 10 years. Our 
own American workmen should first be given an opportunity to 
get a Job. With more than 10,000,000 Americans unemployed and 
additional millions working only part time. 3,000,000 on W. F. A. 
rolls, 300,000 young men in C. C. 0. camps, and 760,000 boys and 
girls graduating annually from schools and colleges who cazmot 
find work, here is a problem we all must face. So why should we 
permit the thousands upon thousands of refugees and foreigners 
from all sections of the world to enter the United States and take 
the Jobs which rightfzilly belong to our own people? Yes; it la 
high time that we became pro-American and looked after our own 
before we shed any tears about the unfortunates of other lands. 
American Jobe should go first to American citizens. 

Point No. 4. Deport all alien criminals and undesirable aliens. 
Our jails and penitentiaries are filled with alien criminals at the 
expense of American taxpayers. There are thousands of these aliens 
in our Insane asylums and in our Institutions for the treatment of 
those who have become habitual narcotic addicts. They are cared 
for, housed, clothed, and fed, and provided medical treatment with 
money taken from the pockets of the American people. We have 
too many law violators of our own without liarborlng those of other 
nations. 

crime costs the taxpayers of the United States more than 
$16,000,000,000 a year, according to the estimation of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. This includes not only the direct costs, such as 
the maintenance of penal Institutions, the losses occasioned by 
criminal acts, racketeering, and other unlawful activities, but the 
indirect costs, such as losses occasioned by the death of individuals 
through criminal activities. This is appalling. Wheh will the 
American people awaken to this deplorable condition? No doubt, 
the total cost will exceed fifteen billion in 1040 when the toll 
Includes the destruction wrought by alien saboteurs. We should 
empty our prisons and asylums by sending these aliens, dope 
fiends, and dope peddlers back home. They should be the burden 
of their own nations instead of being a useless and costly burden 
on the American people. 

Point No. 5. Abolish ah ''isms’* except Americanism. Wipe out 
nazl-lsm, fascism, and communism with equal enthusiasm. Amer¬ 
ica should know only Americanism, Sweep from our shores every 
alien "ism" that would destroy the foundation of our form of gov- 
erzunent. Why should we per^t these false doctrines to be spread 
In our midst? We are the only people upon the face of the earth 
who submit to these false doctrines which are being dally spread 
by outspoken enemies of the American Govemzzient. 

I believe that the Dies committee has actually done more to un¬ 
cover the poisonous groups ezzgaged In un-Azzzerican activities than 
any other movement. That oomzzilttee has revealed the activities of 
the Nazis, Fascists, and Oommuziists aUke. That cozxmUttee has 
rendered a great service to the people of America; and the people 
owe a debt of gratitude to Congressman Mautzn Doca and nis 
associates. The committee should be continued, and the Congrese 
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should see that it eontinizas Its excellent work by provkSlxig the 
oomxnittee at least $100,000 more to pursue Its investlgattoti, 

Barry Bridges, the west coast labor leader, has been whitewashed 
of the charge that he Is a OommunlEt. He oame into this country 
Illegally and has rezzialned here lor many years illegally. Bis is 
stIU with us and, no doubt, wiU be permitted to reznain here to 
carry on the same way he has lor years past. 

Earl Browder, the Oommuntet leader, who stated before the Dies 
committee that 11 the Uhited States and Soviet Russia should be¬ 
come Involved in a war, that he would do everything he possibly 
could to stop such a war-even to turn such a war Into a civil war. 
Think of It! This Communist leader declares, without reservation, 
that In case of a war between the Uhited States and Soviet Russia 
he would try to stop it, even if he had to create a civil war or revo¬ 
lution in the United States. Communist Browder Is now under 
indictment by the Federal Qoverzunent for falsifying passports. 
He went on trial in Now York City yesterday. It will be interesting 
to note the outcome. Press reports reveal that he is about to be¬ 
come a candidate for a seat in the Congress of the United States. 

How much longer will the American people continue to remain 
the laughingstock of the world? How much longer will they allow 
minority, un-American organlzatlorLS. possessed of uzzlimlted funds 
from Moscow, Berlin, and elsewhere, to work night and day like a 
lot of termites with the avowed objective, the destruction of the 
American Government. 

Let's have more pro-AmericaziB fighting for Amerlcanlszxi. 

Let's have action. 

Let's clean house. 

Let’s put our own affairs in order, attend to our own business, 
and look after our own people first. 

Our citizens, our cozmtry, first. 
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ARTICLE BY RAY McKAIQ 


Mr. BURKE/ Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix an article entitled “The Human 
Side of Idaho’s World Respected Spokesman,” by Ray Mc- 
Kaig, published in the Boise (Idaho) Capital News of Tburs* 
day, January 25, 1940. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[From the Boise (Idaho) Capital News of January 25, 1040) 

THE HUMAN BIDE OF IDAHO'S WOELD-RESFKCTED BPOICE6MAN—CLOSE 
FRIEND WRITEB REVEAUNG ARTICLE ON GREATNESS OF BORAH 

(By Ray McKalg) 

It was at a Borah meeting in Emmett, Idaho, during the 1936 
campaign. The trend at Washington had been away from consti¬ 
tutional safeguards. William E. Borah was staking his reelection 
on the plea for constitutional government. The meeting was tense. 
The Senator pled for the safeguards of free speech and free press, 
against the encroachments of bureauocracy. Up in the gallery rose 
a heckler, "Why are you for the Supreme Court, when that institu¬ 
tion is a dictatorship, and would rob us of our political liberty?" 
The Senator's comeback was a olaaelc, "My friend, that is where you 
and I part company immediately. The Supreme Court that you 
seem to hate so, mokes it possible for you to now stand up there 
and criticize that same Judicial body without fear of imprisonment. 
If Congress, under the lash of a dictator, should pass a law restrict¬ 
ing the right of free speech, it would be that same Supreme Court 
which you so despise that would rule such a law unconstitutional, 
and preserve your present right of freedom to criticize in a free 
assembly." Nearly everybody cheered for the Senator. 

Senator Borah may be dead, but nevertheless he will live forever. 
The influences for good that one leaves behind, are necessarily a part 
of eternity, and Senator Borah's heritage to America is the in¬ 
fluences for good government so sorely ne^ed. In Senator Borah's 
political activities, and In all his political maneuvering, I never 
found a single unethical act. 

Branded as a son of a wild JackasB by Senator Mosee of New 
Hampshire, Wiluam E. Borah's retort was, "Well—^tame Jackasses 
alwk^ wear collars." Whose collar Moses wore, Senator Borah never 
said, but it silenced Moses, yet did not Insult him. 

Hailed as a radical, and out of step with the Republican Party, 
yet in one emezgency the party leaders turned to S e nato r Borah 
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for help, at last admitting that he was merely ahead of them a 
few years and had never advocated anything that was not good 
Republicanism. 

The human side of Senator Boeah appealed to me. At a great 
dedicatory service of the Borah Peace Foimdatlon In Moscow Sen¬ 
ator Bosah was the guest of honor. In a reception at the tmlversity 
following the address the higher education tycoons were parading 
before each other In their Sxmday best, regents, deans, professors, 
and matrons. In an unobstrusive suit of dark brown the Senator 
did not seem at all out of place in that well-dressed assembly. 

Subdued and quiet, the conversation was being carried on in low 
tones. Suddenly heavy, harsh words boomed over and above the 
quiet of the room. Two big Iximberjacks, heavily booted and in blue 
blouoes and overalls, stood on a raised platform about 8 feet above 
the others, close to the doorway. Their unshaven faces and their 
wooly hair contrasted strangely with the polished appearance of the 
guests. *‘We have come 100 miles to hear Bill Borah speak and a 
flat tire made us lose out. Now, by God, we are going to see him 
before he gets away." They pushed themselves past the embarrassed, 
pretty co-ed usher at the doorway, and looked over the astonished 
audience for their hero. Senator Borah. Taking him to one side, 
they talked to him for fully 16 minutes, while the show went on 
without the guest of honor. 

Dr. Hudson was the visiting professor from Harvard University. 
I happened to be standing near him when this scene took place. He 
was unable to keep his eyes from that large bay window where these 
three men were in a deep huddle. “Very unique," he commented to 
me. "Do you often have such experiences in this astounding West? 
Do you know, I rather like it." 

We watched the Senator point out to the lumberjacks a small 
table covered with sandwiches. The taller of the two men. with a 
handful of rather thinly cut elioes of bread, burst out again to the 
amused crowd, "Ladles and gentlemen, I hated to bust In on you. 

1 like these sandwiches, even if they are a little skinny (he must have 
had a dozen in one hand!), hut if you have any sense at all. you will 
vote for Bill Borah for President." The lumberjacks went away 
happy. The Senator took his place back in the reception line; the 
proiessor from Harvard readjusted his glasses, and perhaps also his 
sense of values of political leadership; the co-ed usher smiled again 
to the newcomers. An educator from the East had learned that a 
lumberjack’s welfare was Just as dear to William E. Borah as the 
futture of a so-called highbrow. 

How did he react to young people? I watched him at the recep¬ 
tion the school children gave him In Rexburg, Idaho. He was 
scheduled that evening to give an address in the Mormon taber¬ 
nacle. As we drove Into town, 2,000 clamorous children formed a 
line on each side of the road and cheered and cheered as we drove 
very slowly between them. Five hundred high-school students 
greeted us. At least 400 Ricks College young people Joined the 
procession, all cheering or singing as we slowly followed the band 
into the heart of the town. 

Time after time the youngsters would pile on the running board 
of my automobile as we crept along, eager to shake hands with 
their hero, Senator Borah, calling to him personally and waving 
flags along the curb. Senator Borah's face beamed as these chil¬ 
dren so warmly greeted him. That evening before we left for the 
tabernacle, a large crowd of women with torches came down to 
the hotel to escort the Senator. Even though that vast audience 
that night cheered him again and again, I know that Senator 
Borah that day appreciated most the welcome he got from those 
children. At Buhl, Idaho, the granges combined to give him a 
largo meeting. We went back to Twin Palls that evening, and as 
we left we could see two young girls walking along the country 
road. The Senator insisted that I stop and give them a ride. 
When we slowed down they recognized him immediately and the 
Senator said, "Aren’t you young people rather far from home to¬ 
night?” "Oh, yes, Senator," replied one of them, “we walked In 

2 i/o miles tonight to hear you speak and now we are walking home, 
but your speech was well worth It.” 

They had no sooner got into the car when they brought up the 
subject of taxation, “^nator," said the same girl, "we certainly 
need help from you, and we need it badly." “What’s wrong?” he 
asked. "The tax on lipstick is terribly high," she replied. Very 
seriously, this young lady plead for lower taxation on cosmetics. 
Without cracking a smile. Senator Borah promised to investigate 
and help as much as he could. 

As I started to chuckle, he gave me a punch, as he saw it was a 
serious matter with these two girls. He insisted on my driving 
them home, even though it took us a mile and a half off the 
highway. 

I have seen old settlers, men and women, gather around Senator 
Borah after a speech, all seeking Just a moment’s conversation with 
Idaho's great man. I have seen strong men cry after a thrilling out¬ 
burst of oratory and denunciation of some wrong, and listened to 
them as they told the Senator how they had been his followers ever 
since he started in public life. Then how they would grab his hand 
end shake it as they thanked him for never failing them on a vote 
in Congress. 

1 have watched people go In and out of his office in a downtown 
building, where he always held open house. I have seen them come 
and go, the door of Borah’s office always open, and I knew the secret 
of BoaAK’s success. He lived with his people. It is because they 
knew him and he was in contact with them at all times. 

Rich and poor, farmer and buslneseman. laborer, and of the 
professiox^—no one was barred from his door. 


Tbe Senator was not a wealthy man. He didn’t seem to care for 
money. He liked folks and they liked him. I have been awoclated 
in four of his campaigns, and I know positively never did he spend 
as much as $500 at any one time when he ran for the Senate, and he 
never accepted campaign contributions. His convictions were not 
for sale and he wouldn't buy the office either. “This has been the 
hardest summer 1 ever spent in Idaho," he told me on one trip several 
years ago. “Listening to the pitiful tales of many of my close friends 
who were once comfortably fixed, but are now In poverty. Just about 
breaks my heart." No one will know until they have seen It with 
their eyes how much actual charity work Senator Borah did. 

Up In Blaine County he met an old friend one day who began to 
talk about his poverty. Senator Borah took him off to one side 
away from me. I saw Borah hand out some money. It slipped in 
the man’s hands very quickly. The Senator got back In the car and 
he told me that man once owned considerable property. I protested 
about his giving away so much money. "You could not afford that 
$25, Senator." "Yes. Ray, I could—^he was an old friend of mine and 
he is going to California, where I will never see him again." That 
summer at every single place he spoke Senator Borah personally 
handed out money to old friends, not that they asked for it but he 
knew they needed it. 

Senator Borah was so human that he could not be bitterly par¬ 
tisan. His political Independence made him the idol of the inde¬ 
pendent voter of America. I have never heard him give a speech 
where he Indulged in political personalities. He talked issues, and 
not partisanship. I think Luke Williams put It rightly when he 
said. “The reason Senator Borah has such a grip on the inde¬ 
pendent vote of the State is they all think he votes and talks 
as they would if they were voting or making a speech." 

One day In an automobile trip to the north I asked him a 
rather perplexing question. "Senator, again and again in the past 
years I have criticized you quite sharply in some of my letters 
because of some position you have taken on a public question. 
You have then very kindly answered my criticism and usually 
silenced me. Maybe it took a year, maybe It took longer, but with 
one exception subsequent events proved you were right and I was 
wrong. Your political foresight is so uncanny I have almost 
learned to accept your Judgment even though it does seem wrong 
sometimes to me. Now, Senator, how do you get that prophetic 
vision? It is almost weird in its surety." 

For a long time he didn’t answer, and finally he said, "That may 
be so and may not be. You call It my straight thinking. Perhaps 
it dates back to my first term in the Senate. Near the house where 
Mary and I lived there dwelt an old man who was once a Cabinet 
officer under President Hayes. He knew Abraham Lincoln. He 
had worked as a clerk In the White House and had filed away the 
personal letters of the martyred President. 

"One day I asked him how it happened that Lincoln, a country 
lawyer with no visible knowledge of statesmanship before he be¬ 
came President, was so wonderfully shrewd in Judgment and right 
In his decisions and Executive orders. Sometimes Lincoln had to 
go against the Judgment of his entire Cabinet, yet history has 
proved that Lincoln was invariably right. 

"This brilliant old Cabinet officer of President Hayes told me 
Lincoln was right because Lincoln always insisted that the proper 
political move was to do the honorable, the ethical, and the right 
thing. Ray, that gave me my Inspiration, and I have always ear¬ 
nestly tried to follow that plan of Lincoln.’’ 

Maybe that fact caused Senator Borah to be considered irregular. 
I would like to remind people that Senator Borah’s irregularity of 
yesterday is regular doctrine of today. 

Republican leaders occasionally would challenge the Senator’s 
Judgment and claim he was out of step. Borah’s party irregularity 
was simply thinking along ethical, honorable, and right ways ahead 
of his time. When the pressure was put a little too strong upon 
him and others thought that he ought to play ball with the party 
leaders more, he burst out, "I have never advocated an 3 rthlng In 
which I did not believe, and I never Intend to do so. If the Re¬ 
publican Party does not think so, I am always prepared to make 
my campaign before the people upon my own responsibility and at 
roy own ejepense. If I think my party Is wrong, I have a perfect 
right to say so. Financially, I owe the party nothing. I have been 
In active politics for 27 years, and during that time I have never 
had one particle of support from the national committee, and 
I have never used one dollar of their money." 

Senator Borah opposed the League of Nations. President Harding 
favored It. He was out of step with his party leader, yet today 
America Is with Senator Borah on that question. Senator Borah 
opposed the reciprocal tariff. President Hoover was friendly to It, 
and so was President Taft, yet today the farmers of the West and 
tbe businessmen believe that Borah was right and these party 
leaders were wrong. He opposed the use of the marines in the 
collection of South American debts. If he believed he was right, 
no amount of pressure groups could get him to change his mind. 
He led the flght to clean up the Republican debacle of leadership 
in the President Harding administration. That political inde¬ 
pendence made Senator Borah an Idaho institution. 

He loved to talk at big Orange meetings where under the rules 
of the meeting, he naturally could not talk partisan politics but 
only principles. I really believe 90 percent of the Grangers of 
Idaho have always supported Borah. His big majorities on election 
day, aa for example in 1936, when he got more votes on the Republi¬ 
can ticket than President Roosevelt got on the Democratic ticket, 
shows that he had many friends among the Democrats. 
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XJp In Lemhi County, a mountainous country near Salmon City, 
15 years ago t wae organising the Progressive Party. Dressed In a 
sort of a khaki outht, 1 was mistaken for a revenue olBoer. and a 
crowd of cattlemen and miners were quite excited. It looked a 
Uttle bit squally for me for awhile. 'Dbie leader wanted to know 
my business and know It quick. 

I explained* and then he said, **Do you Progressives like BiUi 
Borah?** I said he was the apple of our eye, and then he stuck 
out his hand and said, “Put *or there, pardner. I am a Democrat, 
but any friend of Bill Borau*s Is a friend of mine." In spite of 
that assurance of friendship, I remained in Salmon City only long 
enough to buy some gasoline. 

Everywhere I went men said they were for Senator Borah, not be¬ 
cause he was a Republican but because he was Bill Borah, their 
spokesman. Borah loved to draw up to the side of a road and quiz 
some farmer about economic conditions. It is almost startling how 
he could draw out a man's views. At first I thoxight It was a sort 
of morbid curiosity to get the other man’s viewpoint, until I dis¬ 
covered it was done more to give courage to the Senator and make 
him stronger in his own light, that he was voicing the views not 
only of himself but of his people. He was feeling around for 
reassurance to give him courage in his battles. 

We were driving one day toward the town of St. Maries in the 
cut-over timber coxmtry of Benewah County. I naturally told him 
of an experience I had had in that city some years ago fighting for 
the right of free speech. A political gang controlled the town then, 
and when I was organizing the Progressive Party they had refused 
me the right of free speech in that town. I was arrested in a vain 
endeavor to break up the meeting. Even the hotel keeper refused 
me a room when he found out what I was doing. 

We adjourned and held an indignation meeting in the open air 
Jvist outside the city limits. Charley Leavett lost his Job because 
be gave me room and shelter, and he said “Is Leavett still around 
town? I want to see him." We stopped at his place Just outside 
the city limits. After a little preliminary conversation, the Senator 
said, “Leavett, I wanted to see you and your wife Just to get a 
glimpse of people who are willing to die for their convlctlcns. Ray 
has told me all about the fight you put up for him years ago when 
free speech was at stake. I wanted to breathe the same air you and 
your wile breathe here. 

“Leavett, America has been built on Just such folks as you are, 
and I wanted to see you, get In touch with you, to partake of that 
refreshing courage that you people must have." 

Senator Borah didn't have to spend that time with them. He 
had all the votes he needed in the State, but It gave him cheer to 
find people with enough political Independence to stand by their 
own convictions. 

Some time ago the Senator was campaigning for reelectlon. I was 
standing down in the hotel lobby about 7 o’clock waiting to take 
him down to Caldwell. Time was going by rapidly and I was getting 
nervous. Several men were detaining the Senator and holding him 
in earnest conversation. Knowing it was getting late, I gradually 
approached these men: they were in deep discussion. I overheard 
the Senator say, “No, no; so help me God, I will never do it." It 
seemed to me a declaration of war. Shaking his finger at the Sena¬ 
tor, one of the men said, "Unless you come across with that state¬ 
ment endorsing our man, we will print an ad in Monday morning’s 
paper denouncing you and demanding that all Republicans vote 
against you." The Senator seepied to grow 10 feet in 10 seconds. 

“If you do, I will cancel my trip in north Idaho and I will hire a 
hall here in Boise and take your hide off by inches. I will tell the 
people my side and I will explain how promises have been made and 
not kept. I will tell the people exactly what happened. I'll never 
prostitute my intellect. You haven’t the courage, you haven’t the 
sand to put out any such advertisement. I challenge you to print 
that article." 

He turned from them sharply and we left for the meeting. He 
had called their bluff, and bluff it was. I never heard him give a 
better speech in that campaign than he did that night in Caldwell. 

When President Roosevelt attempted to pack the Supreme Court 
In one wholesale act, that was the move which aroused the ire of 
the Xaon from Idaho. We all know the ultimate result, the hours of 
debate and preparation that must have had something to do with 
shortening the life of the Senator. He knew that he was burning 
up his energy, but nobody could persuade him to conserve his 
Btren^h. Constitutional government, which gives us freedom In 
America, was at stake, and the champion of human rights would not 
spare himself .In that fight. I had this story from one of the Sena¬ 
tors who is a prominent Democrat from another State. 

*We had been postponing the vote day after day and had kept 
the debate out of partisan lines. The Judiciary Committee met to 
vote OIL reporting out the bill. Should the bill he recommended 
out, or should it not? Before we went In the vote was 11 for 
recommendation and 6 against the President. Sixteen grim-faced 
men sat around that long table .In the committee room. Popular 
government was at stake in the minds of some of them. To Sen¬ 
ator Borah the foundations of our Government were beginning to 
crumble, This was unspeakable. The peremptory invasion by the 
Chief Executive of the rights of the Judiciary I 

“Senator Borah never would consent. He gave the greatest 
speech In all his career. For 8 solid hours, without a single note, 
he poured out his soul to these Senators. He pleaded with them to 
place their political convictions above their party demands, and 
as he talked every man there was In tears, ^rah opened up his 
heart to those Senators. No stenographer was present; there was 


m 

no record of that appeal; but that was the most wonderful addrers 
that has ever been made In Congress." 

The vote was taken. Senator Borah had won. The committee 
decided against the President. Even though it might cost some of 
those Senators their Jobs, they caught a vision of the America 
that Borah had been preaching. In this dark age of fascism, nazl- 
ism. of communism, one place In the world. America, must be kept 
sacred for democracy. It was this fight for constitutional govern¬ 
ment which actually cost Borah his life. 

I am human enough to state that, representing the Idaho Grange, 
of which Bobah was a member, we are proud to say to the world, 
we helped to do our bit In supporting this man who battled for 
our betterment. He was our friend and adviser. We would rather 
be a hiunble follower of this great humanitarian. Senator Borah, 
and conscious today that we supported him, than to have belonged 
to any circle of unkind critics who took delight In throwing their 
poison barbs at this greatest American of this age. 

Revenue Collections and Grants to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I am inserting a table which 
shows the revenue collections from each State for the fiscal 
year 1939 and also the total grants to and expenditures 
within these States by the Federal Government, It Is espe¬ 
cially interesting to note that the per capita contribution of 
the State of Delaware was $275.34 and that the amount it 
received back from the Federal Government was approxi¬ 
mately 9 cents on every dollar that it paid in. The other 
extreme is the State of North Dakota whose per capita con¬ 
tribution to the Federal Government was $2.26 and whose 
per capita receipts from the Federal Government was $64. 
For every dollar North Dakota paid into the Federal Treas¬ 
ury it received approximately $32 in return. 



Popula¬ 
tion as of 
July 1, 
1937 

Total Inter¬ 
nal revenue 
collections 

Total In¬ 
ternal 
revenue 
collec¬ 
tions per 
capita 

Grants to 
and CY* 
pendi- 
tiuros 
within 
States 

Total 
grants 
and ex- 
fK'ndi- 
tures per 
capita 

Amount 
received 
lier dol¬ 
lar paid 

Alabama. 

2, 895.000 

$15,491,000 

$5.35 

$96,999,000 

$34 

$6.35 

Alaska.. 

02,000 

l>r>0,0(M) 

15, 61 

2,456,000 

39 

2 60 

Arizona. 

412,000 

4.379,000 

10.63 

26,372,000 

64 

6.40 

Arkansas. 

2,048,000 

7, 043,000 

3. 88 

82,967,000 

40 

10.00 

California- 

0,154.000 

308, 909,000 

50.21) 

192,109, (XM) 

31 

.60 

ColoTHdo. 

1,071,000 

34, 698,000 

32.30 

65, 999.000 

61 

2.00 

Connecticut. 

1,741,000 

85,625,000 

49.18 

42, 773,000 

24 

.rx) 

Delaware .. 

201,000 

71,864,000 

275.34 

6,917, (XX) 

20 

.09 

Dist. Columbia 

627,000 

80,140,000 

48.07 

33, :m, 000 

53 

1.10 

Florida. 

1, 670,000 

51,432,000 

30.8(1 

50,024, (XK) 

Si 

1.00 

GeorFlii,,. 

3,085,000 

33,837, one 

10. 97 

94,;i35,(XH) 

30 

3.00 

Hawaii. 

1 426,000 

11,894,000 

27. 92 

19,771,000 

, 40 

1.70 

Idaho.-- 

493,000 

4,230,000 

8.58 

34,335,000 

60 

8 . SO 

Illinois. 

7,878,000 

436,320, (XX) 

55.38 

208,140, (HX) 

, 84 

.60 

Indiana. 

3,474,000 

114,874.000 

33.07 

119,477,000 

341 

1.00 

Iowa.. 

2,552, OtM) 

23,553,000 

9.2:i 

83,843,000 

1 82; 

8.50 

Kansas._ 

1,804,000 

21,191,000 

11. .37 

70,062,000 

37 

3.40 

Kentucky- 

2,620,000 

132,147,000 

45.26 

73,441,000 

25 

.55 

Louisiana. 

2,132,000 

46,859,000 

21.98 

79,871,000 

37 

1.08 

Maine. 

856,000 

15,453, OfX) 

18.05 

20,130,000 

28 

1.03 

Maryland. 

1,679,000 

106, 518,000 

63 44 

31,668,000 

19 

.80 

Massachusetts— 

4,426,000 

160,605,000 

86.35 

144,614,000 

82 

.90 

Michig;an. 

4,830,000 

258,163,000 

63.44 

181,551,000 

37 

.70 

Minnesota. 

' 2,652,000 

68.831,000 

25.95 

108,640,000 

40, 

1.60 

MisslBslppi. 

2,023,000 

6,162,000 

3.04 

84,746,000 

ill 

13.70 

Missouri.-. 

8,989,000 

187,716,000 

84.52 

128,926,000 

32! 

.95 

Montana. 

639,000 

5,922,000 

10.99 

44,616,000 

821 

8.00 

Nebraska—. 

l,3M,000 

19,130,000 

14.02 

64, 544,000 

47 

8.30 

Nevada. 

101,000 

4,046,000 

40.05 

10.158, UOO 

100 

2.60 

New Hampshire. 

510,000 

7,640,000 

14.08 

14,482,000 

28 

2.00 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

4,343,000 

201,827,000 

46.47 

110,920,000 

25 

.54 

422,000 

2,884,000 

6,83 

26.243,000 

G2 

15. on 

New York. 

12,969,000 

1,061,043,000 

81 .17 

301,859,000 

28 

.84 

North OaroUna.. 

3,492,000 

310,608,000 

88.08 

81,802,000 

23 

.20 

North Dakota... 

706,000 

1,598,000 

2 .2G 

45,439,000 

64 

32.00 

Qhk). 

6,738,000 

288,246,000 

42.81 

281,232,000 

41 

.09 

Oklahoma. 

2,548,000 

50,338,000 

23.20 

100,847,0(X) 

89 

1.70 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania..-- 

1,027,000 

14,003,000 

13.63 

44,179,000 

43 

3.30 

10,176,000 

488,572,000 

43.11 

289,351,000 

28 

.65 

Rhode Island.... 

681,000 

77, 653,000 

40.46 

21,985,000 

32 

.80 

Semth Carolina.. 

1,875,000 

10,533,000 

5.62 

73,094,000 

80 

7.80 

South Dakota... 

692,000 

1*972,000 

2.85 

45,954,000 

66 

22.00 

TsnneMee.. 

2,693,000 

8k 766,0001 

11.32 

67*075*000 

23 

2.00 
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Popula¬ 
tion as of 
July 1, 
1937 

Total Inter¬ 
nal revenue 
ooUeotions 

Total In¬ 
ternal 
revenue 
collec¬ 
tions per 
capita 

Grants to 
and ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
tures 
within 
States 

Total 
grants 
and ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
tures per 
oaplis 

Amount 
received 
per dol¬ 
lar paid 

Texas.. 

6,172,999 

$139,804,000 

$22.66 

$217,746,000 

$36 

$1.60 

Utah.. 

019,000 

9,616,000 

18. 62 

27,804,000 

53 

2.90 

Vermont. 

883,000 

4,327,000 

11.30 

12,828,000 

33 

3.00 

Virginia. 

2,706,000 

212,823,000 

78.66 

50,628,000 

18 

.22 

Washington. 

1,658,000 

82,666,000 

19.70 

74,420,000 

44 

2.10 

West Virginia... 

1,865,000 

22,299,000 

11.06 

60,007,000 

27 

2.25 

Wisconsin. 

2,620,000 

86,406,000 

29.63 

111, 309,000 

38 

1.30 

Wyoming. 

235,000| 

2,826,000 

, 12.02 

1 

20.734,000 

77 

7.30 


Purchases of Foreign Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 9 (legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7), 1940 


EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS NEWSPAPERS 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senate vote last June 
to repeal the provisions of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
calling for the purchase of foreign silver by the Treasury, has 
recently been made the subject of editorial comment. I ask 
permission to have published in the Record the editorial on 
this subject, entitled “Congress and Mexico,” which appeared 
In the Journal of Commerce, of New York, on January 27, 
1940, and which 1 now send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Journal of Commerce of January 27, 1940] 

CONGRESS AND MEXICO 

Last June, when the extension of existing monetary legislation 
was being debated in Congress, the Senate voted overwhelmingly to 
repeal the provisions of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, calling for 
the purchase of foreign silver by the Treastiry. It was indicated by 
administration spokesmen at the time, however, that conversations 
looking toward a settlement of the controversy over the confiscation 
of American oil properties in Mexico were then going on, and that 
the time was Inopportune to halt the silver-buying program. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the monetary legislation as finally passed left unchanged 
the provisions covering foreign silver purchases. 

The negotiations for a settlement of the silver controversy have 
since failed completely, owing to the refusal of Mexico either to 
return the properties seized or to offer reasonable compensation. 
Donald R, Richberg, who represented the American oil companies 
In the conversations In Mexico City with the authorities there, has 
published a fuU account of his efforts, concluding that ‘*it has been 
found impossible even to obtain an agreement upon the basic 
principles of a fair solution.” 

Accordingly, the situation Is back where it was at the time that 
the Senate voted to halt foreign silver purchases. In addition, it is 
known now that the Mexican Government has no intention of doing 
anything but holding on to the seized petroleum properties, while 
Ignoring the rights of the owners not only under international law 
but also under the Mexican Constitution as it has been interpreted 
by the Government there before the Cardenas regime took office. 

There are added reasons now why Congress should halt, without 
delay, the folly of buying foreign silver. For one thing, sales of 
silver to this country by China have dwindled very sharply in recent 
months, so that it can no longer be asserted that silver buying rep¬ 
resents a means of favoring that country. In the second place, it is 
no longer true that the Mexican Supreme Court might possibly void 
the expropriation of American-owned oil properties, for that court 
fully upheld the coxiifisoatlon last month. 

The action of the United States Government in giving Mexico a 
heavy subsidy, through the purchase from her of large amounts of 
silver for which this ootmtry has no earthly use. is giving Mexico the 
Impression that she has a vested interest in the sale of the white 
metal to us. Mexico’s Foreign Minister, at the recent Panama 
Inter-American Conference, seriously called upon the United States 
to commit itself to the purchase of silver on a fixed basis over a 
period of time. To cap the climax, Eduardo Suarez, the Mexican 
Finance Minister, on a recent visit to this country similarly called 
upon us to “adopt a definitive attitude” toward silver. Including 
“maintenance of a reasonable price.” 


No possible excuse can now be advanced for continuing the pur¬ 
chase of foreign silver by the United States Treasury. On the other 
hand, as long as such purchases are continued, notice Is In effect 
served upon Mexico and other countries that the confiscation of 
American property by a foreign government is not sufficient reason 
for us to cease granting a heavy subsidy to that government by buy¬ 
ing from it, at a price far above what would prevail otherwise, a 
commodity for which we can never find a useful function. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, in connection with my 
various efforts to bring to the attention of Congress the neces¬ 
sity of changing our present bullion policies, I ask consent 
that the editorial in the Washington Post of January 29, 
1940, which I now send to the desk, be printed in the Record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post of January 29, 1940] 

A “SCREWY” POLICY 

About all that can be done about our gold policy at the moment 
Is to arouse public interest in the subject and, as Senator Town- 
bend said in a speech last week, to “indicate its dimensions.” 

The Senator touched upon some aspects of the policy which he 
accurately characterized as "definitely screwy.” He points out, for 
instance, that there is a “queer Inconsistency” between our ex¬ 
pressed desire to help Finland and the very substantial aid actually 
given Russia by steady purchase of her gold at Inflated prices. 
Similarly, the aid furnished Japan by tsiking her gold and silver 
is not in harmony with a foreign policy seemingly designed to 
strengthen Chinese resistance to Japanese aggression. 

These Incidental consequences of the gold-buying policy are, 
however, only one of the “many facets” of a most complicated 
problem. Senator Towni^end also tried to give his hearers an idea 
of the magnitude of our gold takings by indicating how much 
wealth could be obtained in exchange for the more than $3,000,- 
000,000 of gold and silver which we acquired last year. *Tn 1939 
we sent abroad 13.100.000.000 worth of merchandise.” he said. “It 
required more than 32.000 vessels and 1,615,000 freight cars to carry 
It away. If all this mountain of merchandise had been used to 
pay for bullion imports, It would not have paid for all the bullion 
we bought from foreigners during the 12 months of 1939.” 

Of course there is danger of oversimplifying a very complicated 
situation by ignoring other factors involved in the movement of 
gold. Most of our exports, in fact, are paid for by imported goods 
Only the excess of exports over Imports can be said to be paid foi 
in gold. Much the greater part of the gold that has come here 
represents a capital Inflow and not all of it has affected our do¬ 
mestic economy. Unused deposits in our banks resulting from gold 
acquisitions are, as Dr. Goldenwelser says, “of no particular conse¬ 
quence” so long as they remain unused. 

However, unused balances constitute a potential claim upon 
goods, while Investment transactions paid for by gold imports in¬ 
volve a transfer of wealth to foreigners in exchange for more of 
a metal that we do not need. The danger of ultimate loss from 
this kind of exchange is obvious. And added thereto, as Senator 
Townsend says, are various internal, complications due to the piling 
up of excess bank reserves created by the gold Inflow. 

It is none too soon—in fact, it is decidedly late—to begin think¬ 
ing about the possibility that other countries may eventually de¬ 
monetize gold permanently, even to the point of refusing to accept 
It in payment of international debts. If so, as Senator Townsend 
asks, what is to become of the "value of our colossal gold hoard.” 
Like most other critics, he is not ready with an answer, but he 
properly suggests that Congress undertake a study of the subject 
at once. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, Mr. John T. Flynn, In a 
recent article, calls this country’s silver policy “goofy.” I ask 
consent that this article, as published in the Washington 
Daily News of January 30,1940, be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Dally Nows of January 30, 1940] 

PLAIN ECONOMICS 

(By John T. Flynn) 

New York, January 30.—Sometimes it is necessary to paiLse, pinch 
oneself and wonder If one is dreaming as the facts of our 6<5fulrmlng 
with our buslnesss problems dance before us. 

Take this one, for instance. Something over 5 years ago the 
lEbresldent decided to “do something for silver.” He decided to buy 
silver until the Government’s silver stocks or reserves were equal 
to one-fourth of gold reserves. That, of course, was in itself an 
unbelievably queer thing to do. But in the light of what has 
happened it becomes, to put It mildly, a trifle “goofy.” Here is what 
has happened. 

In the last 6 1/2 years the Government has bought more than 
2,000,000,000 ounces of silver. Yet we are further away from hav¬ 
ing a silver reserve one-fourth the size of the gold reserve than when 
we started. 

Last year American silver mines produced roughly 70,000,000 
ounces of silver. But our Government bought 341,000,000 ounces. 
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Whatever reasona may be offered for thla policy, the real reason la 
to help American silver producers. But the Government bought at 
high wices not only all that American producers turned oS. but 
nve times as much besides. 

The reason why, as things go now, we can literally never come to 
an end of our plan to have one-fourth as much sliver as gold In our 
monetary reserves Is quite interesting. We have been buying sUver 
In huge quantities, but all the time we were also buying gold. We 
were buying gold faster than we were buying sliver. It has been 
like pouring water into a gallon Jug until the lug Is one-fourth 
full, but all the time, by some magic, Increasing the size of the Jug, 
so that it never can be one-fourth full. 

Of course that Is the real objective—^not to get silver up to one- 
fourth the amount of gold in the reserves, but to keep on forever 
trying. If we ever got It up to one-fourth, then some other excuse 
would have to be invented. 

We actually have the United States paying for new sliver—and 
plenty of old silver—around 35 cents more than you and I can buy 
It for In any silversmith’s In the country. Why? 

There are a niunber of persons who believed that some kind of 
international agreement should be reached by which the price of 
silver would be Increased In the world markets to aid China's buying 
power. Even that was a sufficiently questionable policy. But no 
one In his senses advocated the United States buying silver at a 
highly inflated price, as it has been buying gold, and thus having 
the silver of the world dumped on our hands. 

It Is all a piece of the general policy of yielding to every pressure 
group. We have gotten up to our ears In the subsidy bog. There 
are a group of silver States and this Is their cut in the general pass¬ 
ing around of subsidies. But It would be much cheaper to give 
them an outright subsidy than to disguise it behind this fantastic 
program, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If any demonstration Is needed to 
illustrate how Russia benefits from the sale of gold at $35 
an ounce, one is provided in a Baltimore Sun news report 
from LfOS Angeles dated February 8 and credited to the New 
York Times. 

On the very day following the revelation that the Russian 
ship Kim had arrived in San Francisco carrying only a cargo 
of gold valued at $5,600,000 this news report tells of the sail¬ 
ing ot a Soviet motorshlp with a $2,000,000 cargo of strategic 
metals and minerals consigned to Leningrad. 

I ask to have the article printed In the Record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


(From the Baltimore Bxm of February 9, 1940] 

Mexico Clears Ukitbd States Copper for Russia—^Manzanillo Be¬ 
comes Vital Port for Metals Suspected Bound for Germany— 
Reason for Transshipments Puzzles Experts—Lead Also Sent 
TO Vladivostok 

(By Arnaldo Oortesl) 

[Copyright by New York Times] 

BlExico City, February 8.— The port of Manzanillo, in the State 
of Colima, has become a clearing house In an Important traffic of 
copper between New York and Vladivostok, whence it is suspected 
it will eventually go via the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Germany, 
which suffers a scarcity of this essential war material. 

In the last 2 weeks three American freighters have unloaded 
notable quantities of copper at Manzanillo, where smaller quanti¬ 
ties of lead produced In Mexico also arrived or are about to arrive. 

FREIGHTER TAKES PART 

The Russian freighter Vladimir Mayakovsky already has left for 
Vladivostok with part of this cargo, while the remainder will be 
put aboard the Russian vessels Engels, which is expected almost 
hourly, and Kim, which should have left San Francisco today for 
Manzanillo. „ , ^ 

What puzzles experts is why copper from New York should be 
taken as far as Manzanillo in American bottoms and there trans¬ 
shipped to Russian vessels. Transshipment and storage charges in 
Manzanillo obviously increase the cost of the entire operation to 
an appreciable extent. 

Perhaps the Russians cannot spare enough ships to go all the 
way to New York for their copper and prefer to content themselves 
with the shorter haul across the Poclflc, leaving to American ves¬ 
sels the task of taking the metal from New York to Manzanillo. 

FIRST LOAD JANUARY fl4 

The first load of copper from New York arrived at Manzanillo 
aboard the OuayaquU, belonging to the Stockard Line, on January 
24. A further 2,000 tons of copper were unloaded at Manzanillo 
on January 27 by the Buenaventura, formerly belonging to the 
Panama Line, now under lease to an American firm. 

Last Friday the Russian freighter Vladimir Mayakovsky left 
Manzanillo for Vladivostok with 61100 tons of copper unloaded by 
two American vessels. The Harpoon, belonging to the Shepard 
Steamship Co., of Boston, arrived Tuesday and unloaded 6.000 tons 
of copper, while yesterday 22 carloads of lead arrived by rail, this 
being the first consignment of 2,000 tons ordered. 

These metals will he to Vladivostok by the En{fies and the 
Kim, along with any further quanUtles that may have reached 
Manzanillo In the meanwhile. 


Soviet Skip Taxes Load or Molt b p ew itb on Coast 

Los Angeles, February 8.—A $2,000,000 cargo of strategic metdls 
and minerals In her holds, the Soviet motorshlp Vladimir Jtfoyo- 
kovsky cleared San Pedro today for Vladivostok, after loadtfig here 
a much-discussed 200-ton consignment of molybdenite. 

She called first at Manzanillo to take from a United States 
freighter some 5,000 tons of copper bullion and other prepared 
metals from the east coast. 

This shipment was said to Inaugurate a regular plan to so trans¬ 
ship at Manzanillo and San Pedro other war materials bound for 
Russia. 

SHIPMENT WATCHED CLOSELY 

The British and French intelligence services have watched closely 
this particular shipment of mol^denlte. used for hardening steel, 
apparently in the belief Its ultimate destination may be Germany. 

It Is consigned to Leningrad and had been lying In a transit shed 
here for many weeks while the Russian Interests made fruitless 
efforts to dispatch it to Vladivostok aboard neutral vessels running 
to the Orient. 

These vessels apparently refused the shipment In the belief it 
might be adjudged contraband by the several British men-of-war 
known to be patrolling both the eastern Pacific and the coast of 
Asia. Experts In international law here at this naval base ex¬ 
pressed the view, however, that Britain would hesitate to confiscate 
the cargo, even though Its ultimate destination is Germany, be¬ 
cause of the risk of further straining relations with the U. S. S. R. 


W. P. A. in Pennsylvania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 

LETTER TO THE MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following letter written by 
me to the mayor of the city of Philadelphia, under date of 
February 8. 


February 6 , 1940. 

Hon. Robert E. Lamberton. 

Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, 

City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mayor Lamberton: You undoubtedly are swore of the con¬ 
troversy which has recently taken place between the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and the officials of the Work Projects Administration, 
the Governor having made the charge that the people of Pennsyl¬ 
vania have been treated unfairly by the Work Projects Administra¬ 
tion. 

The controversy has extended to the floor of Congress, and today 
I am reliably Informed that Representative John McDowell, of 
the Tlilrty-first Pennsylvania District, has recommended a confer¬ 
ence on the subject, to be attended by the two United States 
Senators, the entire Pennsylvania congressional delegation, Gover¬ 
nor Arthur James, and representatives from the office of the State 
administrator and the National Administrator of the Work Projects 
Administration. 

It is my personal belief that Pennsylvania’s failure to receive 
the full benefit from W. P. A. is due to the fact that Pennsylvania 
has not sponsored sufficient projects to fill the quota which has 
been aUotted to it, and this in turn is primarily the fault of the 
administration of the city of Philadelphia, where W. P. A. Is au¬ 
thorized to employ 89,000 persons. However, lack of projects In 
Philadelphia has made it possible to employ only slightly more 
than half of this number, or approximately 20,000. But even 
more surprising Is the fact that only 4,600 of those currently em¬ 
ployed are working on projects sponsored by the city, and the re¬ 
maining 15,600 employed have been assigned to projects in Phila¬ 
delphia sponsored by Federal and State ageheies because of the 
failure of the city to furnieh the sponsors contributions as re¬ 
quired by law. 

If Philadelphia had done Its share, Governor James would have 
no occasion to make the charge of political persecution, now that 
the necessity of an extraordinary session of the Pennsylvania Leg¬ 
islature Is at hand for further relief appropriations. 

Therefore it seems to me that the conference can accomplish 
nothing unless you, Mr. Mayor, also attend and explain to those 
assembled the reasons for Philadelphia’s failure to take full ad¬ 
vantage of W. P. A. 

The charge has been made on the floor of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives that members of city council and other responsible- 
city officials have publicly stated at various times that It would be 
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foolish for them to \itill8!e W. P. A. to any extent because they 
might thereby mahe votes for the Democratic Party. 

I do not belleye that you desire such a challenge to go un¬ 
answered. and consequently I respectfully Invite you to attend 
the conference so that the people of Philadelphia, and of the en¬ 
tire State, may at last understand the position of the city admin¬ 
istration with respect to W. P. A. and whether it proposes to utilize 
the services of the full quota of 89.000 persons which has been 
allotted to It. 

Very truly yours, 

Francis J. Mters. 

President Roosevelt Defies Political Foes To Prove 
**the Countiy Is Going Bust'* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 


ARTICLE FROM ITIE NEW YORK TIMES OF FEBRUARY 6. 1940 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following article from 
the New York Times of February 6, 1940; 

[P^om the New York Times of February 6, 1940] 

Roosevelt Cites Gains in New Deal; Upholds Spending—Says 

Debt Is Less—^Federal Rise Is Offset by Cut in State and Local 

Obligations, He Says—^Wages and Dividends Up—Budget Can Be 

Balanced by a Year of National Income of $80,000,000,000, He 

Adds 

(By Felix Belalr, Jr.) 

Hyde Park, N. Y., February 6.—In hls first answer to precam¬ 
paign criticism of hls administration, President Roosevelt today 
recited substantial gains in various segments of the national econ¬ 
omy since he entered the White House in 1933. He defied political 
foes to prove that “the country is going bust.” 

With his remarks on gains in the Income of farm and factory 
workers since the low point in 1032, Mr. Roosevelt coupled substan¬ 
tial Increases In emplo 3 rment, dividends paid by corporations, com¬ 
modity exports, and a reduction In Interest rates. He then asserted 
that the total Indebtedness of the Federal, State, and local gov¬ 
ernments had not increased during the 7-year period and predicted 
that after a year of an $80,000,000,000 national Income the Federal 
Budget would be brought Into balance. 

Before producing hls statistics on Now Deal gains, gleaned from 
various Government departments, the President told his press 
conference that the country probably had become very tired of 
talk and speculation about the question of a third term. Efforts 
to draw him out on the subject were all very silly, he said, because 
the time of disposing of the issue would be of hls own choosing 
rather than that of the curious. 

After pointing out a 71-percent increase in the national Income 
from $40,089,000,000 in 1932 to $68,500,000,000 last year, the Presi¬ 
dent said it was still the administration’s hope to bring national 
Income to the $90,000,000,000 level. He conceded, however, that 
for the present he was thinking of $80,000,000,000. 

AS TO balancing BUDGET NOW 

Implicit in Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks was the idea that no attempt 
should be made to balance the Federal Budget through a horizontal 
reduction of expenditures, and that it would be time enough to 
think about balancing when the national income had been raised 
to the neighborhood of $80,000,000,000. 

Any sudden and drastic curtailment of Federal spending at this 
time would certainly be followed by unfortunate results, the Presi¬ 
dent stated. He recalled the economic recession in the latter half 
of 1937, attributing It directly to a sharp and sudden reduction In 
Government spending a few months before. 

Although the President told reporters that no particular Implica¬ 
tion was to be drawn from his long statistical review, it was the 
conclusion of $11 present that It was intended as a reply to recent 
criticism of hls administration's policies by Thomas £. Dewey, 
Senator Robert A. Taft, and Frank E. Gannett, Republican Presi¬ 
dential aspirants. 

In addition to the sharp Increase In national income from the 
1932 low, the following statistical gains in the 7 years were recited, 
with the conclusion that everybody in business had not been doing 
BO badly as had been pictured: 

An Increase of 62 percent In salaries and wages paid, or from 
$2,403,000,000 in December 1932 to $3,888,000,000 in December 1939. 

A gain of 146 percent In weekly pay rolls of factory workers, or 
from $80,384,000 in December 1932 to $197,089,000 In the correspond¬ 
ing month last year. 


RISB IN FARM INCOME NOTED 

An 82-percent increase In cash farm Income, or from $4,682,000,003 
in 1932 to $8,619,000,000 in 1939, including $807,000,000 of benefit 
payments in the latter year that were not being paid to farmers 
during the earlier period. 

A reduction In “interest received by Individuals” from $5,277,- 
000,000 in 1932 to $4,828,000,000 In 1939, a decrease of 9 percent. 

A 66-percent increase In “dividends received by individuals,” or 
from $6,277,000,000 in 1932 to $4,263,000,000 last year. 

An increase of $7,696,000, or 28 percent, in total nonagricultural 
employment during the 7 years. The President’s figures were 
27,246,000 employed in December 1932 and 34,940.000 in December 
1939, not including 2,727,000 persons who had work on W. P. A., 
N. Y. A., and C. C. C. projects. 

A 97-percent increase in commodity exports, or from $1,611,000,000 
in 1982 to $3,179,000,000 in 1938. 

A gain of 64 percent for the calendar year 1939 In the Federal Re¬ 
serve Sytem Index of industrial production, to a total of 105 In 
December 1939. 

These gains, the President said, have been attained during a 
period when the total governmental debt had remained substantially 
unchanged. Whereas the Federal debt had Increased somewhat 
during hls administration, he said, there had been a corresponding 
falling off of the debt of States, cities, and political subdivisions. 

In this explanation Mr. Roosevelt called on hls experience as 
Governor of New York. The State, he said, had to bear the entire 
relief burden during 1931, 1932, and 1933. Nothing was granted 
from Washington during that period, he stated with some emphasis. 
Since that time, however, a very large percentage of the relief burden 
had been borne by the Federal Government. 

IN HIS “fighting mood” 

Although cordial throughout the press conference, the President 
was in hls “fighting mood” when he received reporters in the little 
study of his Hyde Park home. It was with obvious relish that he 
read the record of New Deal gains during the 7 years of hls steward¬ 
ship. Occasionally he remarked that his critics would have a hard 
time getting around the statistical argument he has Just presented. 

Mr. Roosevelt chuckled frequently, and more than once remarked 
that various changes in the position of the national balance sheet 
since 1932 would come as quite a shock to some peopld. At one 
point he apologized for burdening hls audition with so many 
figures. 

This remark was followed up with the observation that while 
those present probably would chronicle all he had said, there was 
no such probability that their respective newspapers would publish 
all his remarks. He was confident, however, that editors would be 
startled by the revelation that corporation dividends were higher last 
year than 7 years before. 

It was in answer to a question that the President said that only 
1 year would be necessary to balance the Budget when the national 
Income reached the $80,000,000,000 mark. He hastened to state that 
there would be a lag of about a year, because taxes for any year 
were not collected in full until the fourth Installment came due in 
December of the following year. 

takes current YEAR AS EXAMPLE 

By way of explanation the President chose the current year as 
that In which the Budget might be balanced. Even should the 
administration’s goal of an $80,000,000,000 national income be 
realized this year, he remarked, internal-revenue collections needed 
for balancing the Budget would not be in hand until the end of 
1941. Once that Income mark was reached, however, there would 
be no need for increasing tax rates to balance the Budget, Mr. 
Roosevelt added. 

Present tax rates would be more than enough to balance the 
Budget in a single year, once the $80,000,000,000 national-income 
goal was attained, according to the President. He agreed with a 
questioner who reminded him that a national Income of $90,000,- 
000,000 had once been given as the administration’s objective. It 
was necessary first, the President said, to reach $80,000,000,000. 

'The reference to 1940 as a hypothetical year of Budget balancing 
prompted one reporter to inquire whether he had inspected fore¬ 
casts of business and industrial activity and revenue collections for 
the coming 12 months. He replied that exigencies growing out of 
the complicated international picture were too many to permit a 
safe prediction, and added that In times like these it was hazardous 
to forecast when the $80,000,000,000 national-income figure might 
be reached. 

RECALLS DEPOSIT-INSURANCE RECORD 

Leading up to his discussion of the statistical defense of his ad¬ 
ministration, the President called attention to a Washington dis¬ 
patch to the New York Hmes on a report from the Federal Deposit 
insurance Corporation. 

After pointing out that $294,000,000 had been saved to 877,000 de¬ 
positors in insured banks through the operation of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Mr. Roosevelt let it be known that 
he had long been opposed to Increasing from $5,000 to $10,000 the 
amount of individual deposits Insurable through the Federal agency. 

People having that much money deposited in banks should be 
able to look out for themselves, Mr. Roosevelt contended. He had 
laid stress on the fact that depositors in the 315 closed banks in¬ 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation that had $5,000 
or less on deposit constituted 97.9 percent of the total num^r of 
depositors In such institutions. 
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Hipt only h«d tbeae 877,000 depoatton been reimbursed. Mr. Boose* 
velt reminded the press oonferenoe, but they had been paid ofif 
quickly, without having to wait tor several years whUe the banks 
went through the usual procoss of liquidation. 

&SMABKB ON INTEREST PATMEXTT 

BThs Park. N. T.. February 6.—^Interest received by individuals 
stood at $5,277,000,000 In 1932, Mr. Roosevelt said at his press con¬ 
ference today, and In 1989 It was $4,828,000,000, a drop of 9 percent. 
That decrectse. he said, requires analysis. 

Supplying the explanation himself, he asserted that two things 
were responsible—^interest rates had gone down and so had the 
total debt burden of the country. 

Debts owed by indtvtduals and corporations are a great deal 
smaller, the President declared, and the total owed by government 
is no greater today than it was in 1932. 

In other words, he said, local debt. State debt, county debt, and 
city debt had gone down the full extent that Federal debt had 
gone up. Since private debt has decreased, he said, the total debt, 
therefore. Is lower. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. W. F. NORRELL 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill under discussion, 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture tor 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, is most important, and 
directly affects approximately 32,000,000 people in the United 
States engaged in farming, and is important and indirectly 
affects all of the inhabitants of this great Nation. 

The President of the United States realized these facts 
when. In his Budget message of January 3, he used the 
following language: 

Under the broad head of agricultural programs I have Included 
Bgiicultural adjustment benefits, the surplus-removal program, 
and parity payments arising from 1940 appropriations. Despite 
a gratifying general increase in farm Income, agriculture is still 
not receiving Its proper share of the national income. I am there¬ 
fore proposing to continue substantially undlmlnlshed the various 
agricultural programs. I have not, however, included estimates for 
new appropriations for parity payments in 1941. I am influenced 
by the hope that next year’s crops can be sold by their producers 
for at least 75 percent of parity. I do not suggest in any way the 
abandonment of the policy of parity payments heretofore adopted, 
and further events may call for some appropriations to this end. 

Also in the Budget message of the President we find that 
the total Budget of the United States Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, was estimated at $8,424,- 
000.000, which Is down $675,000,000 from the fiscal year 1940. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that the President is responsi¬ 
ble for the unfair cuts proposed in this bill. The House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee has cut the total appropriations for 
the benefit of the farmers of this Nation to the tune of $404,- 
190,796. This, indirectly at least, means that of the $675,- 
000,000 cut suggested by the President over last year’s Budget, 
all but approximately $270,000,000 has been taken from the 
pockets of the farmers of this Nation. 

We have In this country some 6^12,000 farms, according 
to the agricultural census of 1935. In excess of 513.000,000 
acres of such farms are devoted to various crops such as cot¬ 
ton, com, wheat, and so forth. There are 32,000,000 people 
residing on or in some direct way identified with these farms 
and it is this portion of our population which is having to 
sustain this unfair and unreasonable loss in revenues, 
amounting to 61 percent over appropriations for them In 
1939, on the theory that the Budget of the United States 
should be balanced. 

It is unfortunate that when Congress thinks of balancing 
the Budget the ax falls first on those who are in need and 
to some extent prostrate and unable to protect thems^es. 
The Agrlculttiral Adjustment Act under which we are now 
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operating was passed by this Congress in 1988 and, among 
other things, it provided for the reduction of cre^ in order 
that the farmers would not continue to grow unsalable crops. 
Ten million acres have been taken out of cultivation. The 
farmers agreed to make these reductions upon the specific 
promise and contract, if you please, that they would receive 
certain monetary benefits from the United States Govern¬ 
ment. This Congress must provide those benefits and com^ 
ply with that part of these solemn contracts which the Gov¬ 
ernment assumed. 

It is said by those who are not necessarily Interested in 
the direct welfare of the farmers that the administration's 
farm program has been a failure. I do not agree with the 
program In its entirety, not that my opinion is correct or even 
important, but I do not believe that the program has operated 
fairly among all of the farmers. The small farmer has sus¬ 
tained such enormous reduction In acreage and production 
that It is Impossible for such farmers to make a living. I 
have appeared before the Agricultural Committees of the 
House and the Senate In regard to this phase of the program 
but notwithstanding we may not entirely agree with the 
entire program, it must be admitted that it has been success¬ 
ful to some extent at least. The cash income of the farmers 
has Increased, under this administration, from $4,358,000,000 
to approximately $ 10 , 000 , 000,000 and so it must be admitted 
that the farmers are better off today, under the present farm 
program as a whole, than they were back In 1932. 

It would serve no useful purpose to describe the plight of the 
American farmer. This has already been discussed too much, 
but no one has offered a solution. We hear magnificent ad¬ 
dresses constantly by friend and foe alike of the farmers to 
the effect that something is wrong and that this plan and 
that plan has not worked. But none of these self-constituted 
wizards or philosophers offer any solution whatever of the 
problem. They have sympathized with the farmers, but sym¬ 
pathy is not all that the farmers want and need. They have 
offered them plenty of oratory, but they cannot live upon 
this, although they have been fed with a very liberal supply. 
They have offered promises; even back in the dark days of 
the Hoover administration something was said about ’’a 
chicken In every pot, two cars in every garage, and prosperity 
is just around the comer,” but prices continued to go down. 
It is true that they have given crop reductions and this has 
not solved the problem. They have been told to destroy their 
crops and slaughter their pigs, and they willingly agreed to do 
this in the hope that their Income would be increased. Sug¬ 
gestions of curtailment of acreage and production, and the 
withholding of agricultural products from the market, 
whether or not this has inured to the benefit of the farmers 
is at least debatable. Many other schemes have been sug¬ 
gested and in each instance the farmers have rallied to the 
cause and have done their part, but still their income is not 
up to parity. 

We all admit that, if the people of the United States had 
sufiBcient purchasing power, the farmers could not produce 
sufficient agricultural commodities for their consumption. 
Under those circumstances we would need no acreage reduc¬ 
tion and the farmers would be able to plant all of the crops 
they desired and as much as they desired and still there would 
not be a surplus. However, the critics of the present farm 
program have not offered anything that would bring about 
this paradise for the farmers and even last year, with parity 
and other agricultural benefits, their income was 26^2 percent 
below parity. 

The critics of the present agricultural program in action 
say that because the farmers' Income has not reached parity 
through the various benefits received the Government should 
therefore withdraw all benefit payments and cut out every 
direct monetary relief to them. If this is the farm program 
suggested by the Republican Party and a minority of Demo¬ 
crats, I do not see how they may expect to receive any 
enthusiastic support from the fanners. 

The present administration has said to the fanners, not 
only through the solemn acts of this Congress, but through 
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contractual obligations as well, that the farmers are entitled 
to parity, and that parity is defined as being a condition under 
which there is such a relationship between what the farmer 
has to spend and the price he must pay for the things he must 
buy, and the price which he receives for his products so 
that he will buy on the level which was attained in the base 
period from 1909 to 1914. Yet a large majority of the Re¬ 
publican Members of the House voted to reduce the total 
appropriations for the benefit of farmers to the tune of 51 
percent over last year because the farm program has not 
yielded full parity. What substitute remedy do they suggest? 
Nothing except sympathy and oratory and that the Budget 
of the United States Government should be balanced. I am 
in favor of the balancing of the Budget of the United States 
Government, but not solely and exclusively at the expense of 
the American farmer. Their budget should be balanced also, 
and you cannot balance the farmers* budget by reducing their 
benefits to the tune of 51 percent and failing to provide a 
better substitute agricultural program. 

I am for national defense, but If we must build battleships 
at the sole and exclusive cost of the American farmer, then 
I am inclined to believe that we should reduce the national- 
defense appropriation, eliminating the construction of a few 
battleships, and continuing appropriations for soil conserva¬ 
tion and parity payments to the farmers until a better and 
more successful agricultural program can be inaugurated. 

It is said that farm tenancy is increasing at the rate of 
about 50,000 per year and that there are now some 2,800,000 
tenants, or approximately 40 percent of the farmers are 
tenants. If this Congress adjourns without keeping faith 
with the farmers by making the necessary appropriations, 
unless, of course, a better plan is inaugurated, farm tenancy 
will increase more through the years to come. We all realize 
that there is only one cure for tenancy or for the relief of the 
farmers in general, and that is to raise farm prices to such 
an extent that they will make enough to support themselves 
and their families and to purchase and maintain homes. In 
other words, to enjoy a wage for his labor and a fair price for 
his produce. 

Industry has always been protected, agriculture has not 
been. Parity therefore is logical and reasonable so that 
agricultural commodities will be protected the same as in¬ 
dustrial commodities. History records that both Hamilton 
and Jefferson agreed that this statement was true. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, Congressman Whitting¬ 
ton, has suggested an amendment to the Agricultural Act 
which will provide that the customs receipts of the United 
States Government be turned over to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to be used to protect agricultural commodities 
and bring about parity insofar as the money will provide. I 
do not know whether this is a sound suggestion, but it Is 
certainly worth serious consideration. It would certainly 
eliminate the wide spread between the income of industrial 
workers on the one hand and the income of agricultural 
workers on the other hand. 

I have supported several amendments either to provide or 
increase appropriations to carry out the farm program as 
presently established in an effort to see that the appropria¬ 
tions for the benefit of the fanners are not decreased any 
more than other appropriations are decreased. The farmers 
are willing to sustain their proportionate cut. The House 
Appropriations Committee apparently has discovered that it 
has large, and probably excessive, authority because it has 
hold of the purse strings of the American Government. The 
power of the purse is deadly when improperly used. It is in 
this power of the purse that the House Committee on Appro¬ 
priations, to some extent at least, holds a whip hand over the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government. This 
power is absolute. It was used by the House of Commons in 
the seventeenth century, but heretofore, owing to the fact that 
the power was so broad and so effective, its use by the Parlia¬ 
ment or the Congress was seldom arbitrary. 

In conclusion may I state that I trust the power of the 
Appropriations Committee will be exercised in a way that will 


mete out Justice to all of the citizens of the United States, and 
that before this Congress shall have adjourned, unless a better 
agricultural program can be inaugurated, the necessary funds 
will be provided to carry out the contractual relationships be¬ 
tween the Government and the farmers to the extent of con¬ 
tinuing the present percentage of parity and in providing for 
the disposition of surplus commodities, and to improve further 
the soil by continuing the splendid work of the Soil Conser¬ 
vation Service and various other benefits for farmers. 


Address of the Postmaster General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BUTLER B. HARE 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. PARLEY 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address by Hon. 
James A. Parley, Postmaster General of the United States, at 
the dedication of the new Federal building, Clemson College, 
South Carolina, on Monday January, 22, 1940: 

I am grateful for the opportunity of being here today to take 
part In the dedication of your new post office. 

The occasion is one of special slgnlhcance because the ground 
upon which we now stand has been hallowed by the finest Amer¬ 
ican tradition. I doubt if there is anyone among us today v;ho, 
in a measure, cannot sense the living presence of those hardy 
pioneers and patriots, the Clemsons and the Immortal John C. 
Calhoun. 

It Is eminently fitting that we consecrate this new building 
to the public service. Those who are taking part in the ceremony 
Include distinguished State and Federal officials, postmasters and 
postal employees, the faculty and students of Clemson Agricul¬ 
tural College, and representative citizens of the city and of this 
section. 

The presence of such a representative assembly is a tribute to 
the American Ideals of the founders of this community and of 
Clemson College. It Is also an evidence of your interest in the 
maintenance of their principles and ideals as a part of the fabric 
of our national life. 

The building erected here is In harmony with the type of archi¬ 
tecture prevailing in this pleasant community. Those present may 
observe its attractive colonial design of one story with granite 
base, brick exterior walls, the stone and wood trim, and the wood 
cornices and windows. The ground area is more than 4,000 feet 
square and the content of the building, including the basement, 
is more than 116,000 cubic feet. It is of fireproof construction 
and is provided with every facility of a modern post office with well- 
lighted and well-ventilated workrooms for the postal employees. 

The building was erected under the authority of the Federal 
emergency construction program of 1936 which was enacted by 
Congress for the purpose of stimulating economic recovery and to 
provide work for the needy unemployed. 

An allotment of $82,000 was made to Include the cost of the 
site, the building, and the administration. In keeping with the 
patriotic spirit of Its founders, however, Clemson College very 
generously donated the site to the Federal Government. 

The records of the Department In Washington disclose that the 
post office at Clemson was established on August 11, 1893, under 
the name of Clemson College, with John F. Calhoun as the first 
postmaster. On March 1, 1935, the name of the office was changed 
to Clemson, under which it Is operated at the present time. 

The revenues from the office at the beginning, like the great 
majority of new offices, were comparatively modest. In 1910 they 
amoimted to approximately $5,000 and for the last fiscal year to 
more than $20,000. 

Since the middle of October 1931 the office has been conducted 
with splendid success by the present encumbent postmaster, Mrs. 
Carrie R. Goodman. In the 47 years of its existence there have 
been but five postmasters at Clemson—John F., Rebecca C., and 
Ida A. Calhoun and Lewis J. Goodman preceding Mrs. Goodman. 

This post office Is one of a network of more than 40.000 post offices 
established throughout the country, the combined receipts of which 
in the past fiscal year amounted to approximately $750,000,000. The 
United States Postal Service Is the largest individual business enter¬ 
prise in the world. It is an outstanding example of the ability of 
a democracy to conduct its affairs upon a businessUka and success¬ 
ful basis. 
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Tbe IMMUI syfltem bas become eucb an accepted fact In the daily 
Uvea of isioat oitkena that few pause to reflect upon the Important 
part Which it plays in the life of contemporary America. Yet with¬ 
out the postal system a vital linh would be missing m the chain of 
oommunlcation which binds your community to other communities 
throughout the Nation and throughout the civUlaed world. 

By means of the dally mall you are able to learn about the health 
and weU-being of friends and kinsfolk in far-distant places. The 
magaslnes and newspapers left at your door by the postman give 
you a keener insight Into the evmts and forces that are shaping 
the existence of your fellow human beings in less fortunate areas of 
the earth. 

Xt has been well said that the history of olviUsation is bound up 
in the development of new and better means of communication. 
The Post omce Department, regardless of the political party in 
power, has always shown a deep Interest in keeping abreast of the 
times in the matter of mail delivery and transit. Less than a cen¬ 
tury ago the establishment of the Pony Express excited the wonder 
and the admiration of the American p^le. 

The daring riders who carried the mall pouch across desert and 
mountain to the far-off Paclflc-coast regions became legendary 
heroes. People marveled at the fact that letters leaving St. Joseph, 
Mo., were carried more than hall way across the continent and 
delivered at their destination In less than B days. Today, thanks 
to the air mall, a letter may be posted in New York Cl^ this evening 
and delivered tomorrow morning in Los Angeles. Or it may be 
borne across the ocean and loft at its destination In a foreign land 
in less time than it formerly took to transmit a letter from Charles¬ 
ton to New York, 

Down through the years, especially In smaller communities, the 
post office has become something more than a mere Government 
building where routine business is transacted. It has become a 
civic center where the townsfolk gather to greet and chat with 
friendly neighbors and to look with eager anticipation for the ex¬ 
pected letter from someone far away. The pleasure of the dally 
visit to the post office Is so keen that folks In rural areas very often 
protest to the Department against the Introduction of the more 
efficient carrier service. 

We all know people who say they hate to write letters, but I never 
yet found a person who could honestly say that he or she hated to 
receive letters. 

The life span of Clemson College Is short compared to that of some 
institutions of learning which date their founding back In colonial 
days. Yet In its period of existence of about half a century, 01 em- 
son has moved forward rapidly to take Its place among those schools 
which are doing so much to provide a better and finer way of life 
for the pepple of America. 

In coming here for this ceremony I took occasion to learn some¬ 
thing more about the history and traditions of Clemson College, 
Without resorting to flattery. I can say that I was truly amazed to 
discover the depth and extent of Olemson's influence in molding 
the life and progress of South Carolina. 

I was particularly Interested In a paragraph In one of the annual 
reports, which summed up the facts In striking fashion. The report 
said; 

**Nearly 3.500 men have graduated from Clexnson College besides 
some 9,000 additional Individuals who have received some training at 
the institution. The vast majority of these men are still In South 
Carolina, though Clemson graduates can be found In almost any 
part of the United States and In foreign countries. 

“With such a number of technically trained Individuals, the State 
of South Carolina does not have to go beyond its own borders to 
find men who can build or rebuild any of Its railroads, who can 
bridge any of Its rivers, who can handle any of its textile plants, 
who can erect any of its buildings, who can equal any In the growth 
of quality cotton, and who lead all the States In the ‘live at home‘ 
policy on the farms.’* ^ ^ 

Tliere is reason for Just pride In this record of aocompliahment 
in promoting the fruitful ways of peace and progress, and I am 
happy to congratulate President Sikes, the members of the faculty, 
and all those past and present who have made their contribution 
to the solid worth of Clemson. You have given life and purpose 
to the vision of those who first conceived this splendid institution. 

Every citizen Is grateful for the fact that the United States Is 
able to live in peace and domestic tranquillity in the midst of a 
world tom by strife and turmoil. There are many reasons for this 
fesrtunate circumstance, and one of them is the fact that education 
In the proper sense has come to play a large part in the upbrmglng 
of the Nation’s youth. Every year hundreds of colleges and univer¬ 
sities. Uke Clemson, are sending forth graduates who are trained to 
think, trained to make use of the arts and sciences, trained to dls- 
tlxigulsh between truth and error, and, above all, trained to have a 
decent resp^ for the c^nlona of their fellow men. 

Education is not enough. But education founded upon the bed¬ 
rock of American principles—-founded upon a sincere belief In the 
rules of fair play and right social conduct—^Is a powerful weapon 
In the preservation of national Ideals. This Is the kind of education 
which Clemson gives to those who come here for knowledge and 
guidance, and In thia fact lies the true measure of its greatness. 

A postal system in some form exists in virtually every country on 
the globe and many of these systems have existed tor several cen¬ 
turies. In fact, communication by mail is carried on almost univer¬ 
sally and, except In time of war, tbe nations are glad to provide 
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safe and efficient transport for letters originating outside of their 
own boundaries. The International postal system Is a symbe) of 
what men may accomplish when they employ the peaceful methods 
of cooperation rather than the hateful methods of war and blood* 
shed. Unfortunately for the world, this has become an age of 
tragedy and despair because men and nations have rejected this 
simple truth. 

‘The United States has not escaped entirely from the wave of 
political discontent, caused by economic dislocation, which has 
brought about havoc and destruction in other lands. Everyone 
realizes that vast changes have tideen place here in the past few 
years—^that the Nation has come face to face with political problems 
and issues which ware unknown a generation ago. . 

As patriotic citizens, we naturally ask ourselves if the country Is 
emer^ng from this crucial period In better or worse shape than 
when It entered. My own opinion is that the United States is 
definitely emerging from the ordeal a stronger and a better nation. 

Despite the first controversies that raged over various enact¬ 
ments by the Federal Government, it Is now almost generally 
accepted that most of them were needed and should be continued in 
force. A responsible person, who hits an understanding of the 
conditions that exist In a highly Industrialized country, would 
hardly contend that the Federal Government should give up the 
policy of providing aid for agriculture, or work for the needy unem¬ 
ployed, or the humane policy of movldlng a means of social security 
for the aged and dependent. These are now basic policies, t^e 
need for which is recognized by public leaders regardless of political 
party. 

The Nation has taken Important steps forward In solving funda¬ 
mental problems. If conditions were ideal, of course, It would be 
for better to handle these problems with a minimum of legislation. 
But does any sane person think that the country would ^ better 
off if the Federal Government ignored realities and did nothing 
about them? 

In his message to Congress on the state of the Union President 
Roosevelt made an eloquent plea for national unity founded on the 
age-old principles of mutual tolerance and good will. He warned 
against the dangers that arise from setting section against section, 
group against group, or class against class. The United States, he 
said, cannot afford to face the world as a disunited nation. To this 
wholesome truth every citizen who cares for the welfare of his 
ccimtry should be able to subscribe. 

The deepest sympathy of the American people has gone out to 
those unhappy nations across the oceans who have become the un¬ 
willing victims of violent aggression and heartless persecution. The 
gloomiest prophet of a few years back could hardly foresee the ex¬ 
tent of the horror which has been visited upon small nations 
whose only desire was to live In peace with their neighbors. 

While deploring the consequences of this calamity, it Is a con¬ 
solation to know that the voice of President Roosevelt has been 
the nrlghtiest voice for peace In all the world. Without sacrificing 
the national interest in any way he has pleaded the cause of Justice 
and sanity with all the emphasis at his command. 

Before hostilities actually got under way he did everything In his 
power to bring about a peaceful solution of the troubles that 
plagued Europe. When his plea fell upon unheeding ears he did 
not lose heart. Rather, he has persisted with rare courage to search 
for the path that will lead to the reestablishment of Justice, hon¬ 
esty, and fair dealing between nations. In this great work he has 
lighted the way by practicing the doctrine of the good neighbor In 
dealing with our sister republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

The foreign affairs of the United States have been conducted with 
wise Insight and understanding In this perlloxis era. There has been 
no hint of threat or coercion against weaker countries and no dis¬ 
regard the fundamental rights of others. An eager desire for 
peace and good will has been the underlying motive in every action 
taken by a great President and a far-seeing Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull. In their handling of delicate International problems 
they have lived up to the finest traditions of American public Ule. 

The one bright beam in the present state of world-wide chaos and 
disorder Is the triumph of the democratic process here in our own 
native land. There were pessimists on every hand a few years ago 
when the country was staggering under the Impact of harsh social 
and economic forces. These individuals had lost faith in the effi¬ 
cacy of popular governnasent; they feared that rule by majority 
opinion was unable to bring either stability or security. In whis¬ 
pered tones they told of the progress being made In other lands 
where the sway of an aU-powexlul ruler had supplanted popular 
government. 

The outlook is different today. The events abroad have disclosed 
with tragic consequences that a government which takes away the 
basic liberties of its own people Is preparing the way for its own 
destruction. Here in the United States a vast program of reform 
has been Instituted without Impairing In the slightest degree the 
fundamental liberties without which life is not worth the living. 
We have set our own house In order without destroying freedom 
of ^e press, freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, or freedom 
of worship. Democracy has been vindicated as the finest form 
of government yet devised by man. 

By holding fast to these ideals the United States will continue to 
move forward as It has in the past, seeking happiness and pros¬ 
perity tor Its own citizens, and peace for all m an k i n d. 
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Parity Payments and Farm Tenantry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BUTLER B. HARE 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
* Friday, February 9 ,1940 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I regret that on account of 
Illness I was not able to participate In the debate when the 
appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture was up 
for consideration last week. I am fully aware that under oux 
parliamentary procedure legislation cannot be enacted on an 
appropriation bin, but I had some suggestions to offer rela¬ 
tive to the parity-payments program and the farm-tenantry 
problem with the hope that the appropriate committee may 
take appropriate action before the close of this session of 
Congress. 1 am sorry, of course, the Budget Bureau did not 
see fit to include an amount for parity payments in the 
Budget submitted to Congress, and I am sorry the item for 
farm tenantry was eliminated. 

I have had quite a number of farmers to make inquiry 
as to the real purpose of parity payments, asking that it be 
explained to them. I am therefore taking time to repeat my 
explanation. 

PARITT PAYMENTS 

The farmer pays his proportionate share of tariff duties 
when he buys and consumes imported goods. He also pays 
the increase in price of goods manufactured in the United 
States to the extent of the tariff, provided such duties are 
fully effective. That is, he pays the equivalent of the 
tariff duty whether he buys goods manufactured abroad or 
at home. There can be no effective tariff on raw materials 
produced by the farmer; parity payments therefore have 
been made with the idea that such payments will increase 
the price of his products as much in proportion as the tariff 
increases the price of goods he buys whether imported or 
manufactured in our domestic market, the idea being to 
place the price of what he sells on a parity with what he 
buys. 

Heretofore, it is claimed that the money for parity pay¬ 
ments had to be borrowed by the Government and paid out 
of the United States Treasury. We are now told that rec¬ 
ommendation for parity payments was not included in the 
Budget submitted to Congress at the beginning of this ses¬ 
sion because there are not sufQclent funds in the Treasury to 
make these payments and that the public debt has increased 
to such a point it was not considered wise or advisable to 
borrow more money for this purpose. It is not my purpose 
to deny or argue the reasons assigned for the failure to in¬ 
clude parity payments in the Budget, but I would like to 
insist that pailty payments could have been included if the 
Budget makers had not decided to spend all the available 
money for other purposes. There is only one conclusion to 
draw and that is the Budget makers thought less of parity 
payments to farmers than they did in spending the money 
in some other way. 

What 1 have ]ust said may seem to be critical of the 
Budget makers, but my statements are not in the spirit of 
criticism but only for the purpose of emphasizing some sug¬ 
gestions 1 have to make that will take care of parity pay¬ 
ments in Uae future without having a wrangling logrolling 
time every year. 

My suggestion is that provision be made by statute fixing a 
definite amount for parity payments annually or so much 
thereof as may be required, and that this amount be set 
aside as a st>ecial fund from tariff or custom duties as col¬ 
lected. Or such a fund may be provided by setting aside all 
custom duties so that parity payments may be made from 
this fund. 


I am convinced that the soil-improvement benefit pay¬ 
ments paid the farmer are doing more good to aid agriculture 
than all the other features of the farm program put together; 
and my further suggestion Is that in order to get away from 
the idea of a Government subsidy for agriculture, the parity- 
payment fund be transferred to the soil-conservation benefit 
fund, which should, in effect, make no change in the rela¬ 
tive amount paid the fanner. For example, if a farmer has 
heretofore been entitled to $100 per annum under the soil- 
conservation benefit plan and $50 from, the parity-payment 
plan, the latter should be transferred to the former, whereby 
the same farmer might be able to obtain $150 soil-conserva¬ 
tion benefit and parity payments combined. 

A number of reasons may be given for this suggestion, 
but it is sufficient to say in the first place that very large 
farmers, with their tenants, would then be more Inclined to 
follow the soil-conservation plan, and smaller farmers would 
be Inclined to enlarge or increase their farm-improvement 
activities, and the result would be increased fertility of the 
soil on the part of all and an Increase in yield per acre, which 
would, in turn, mean a decrease in the cost of production per 
unit. With such a policy we can easily vision the time when 
the cost of production may be reduced to a minimum and 
there will be surplus enough over and above such cost whereby 
investments may be made by farmers in better education for 
their children, an increase in more modem home conven¬ 
iences, as well as increased farm ownership. Such a policy 
will support and dovetail in with my next suggestion relative 
to farm tenantry, 

FARM TENANTRY 

There seems to be some controversy about the existing 
farm-tenantry program. I supported the amendment for a 
continuation of this appropriation but have to admit that I 
am not very enthusiastic over the program as it now exists, 
and I am taking a little time to suggest some changes in this 
program also. The evidence before the subcommittees will 
show that out of more than 140,000 applications only about 
6,000 have been approved, the estimated number for South 
Carolina in 1940 being about 1 for each county. We cannot 
solve the tenant problem at this rate. In other words, the 
number of people benefited seems to be too limited to warrant 
the amount of money being expended. It was further shown 
that the average cost per tenant farm in the United States 
is something like $6,000, and, unless I am badly mistaken, I 
am venturing the guess there is not one tenant farmer out 
of a hundred under existing conditions who can ever hope to 
pay for such a farm. It Is unreasonable to expect the tenant 
farmer to make a living and clear enough money to pay for 
a farm when we all know that his next-door neighbor, who 
may be a farm owner, is unable to make ends meet, educate 
his children, or pay off a small mortgage, although he may 
have a good equity in such farm. In other words, simply 
putting a man on a farm does not increase his ability or effi¬ 
ciency to the extent that he will be able to make a greater 
success than his neighbor. 

My idea is that better results can be obtained by taking 
the same amount of money heretofore appropriated and 
make small loans to the same type of tenants, because there 
are many of them, let them choose their farm and improve it 
in such a way as to meet their standard of living, so that they 
can reasonably expect to refund the money. There are 
hundreds, and possibly thousands of men, who can buy small 
farms for $500, $1,000, or in some Instances as much as $2,000, 
who can improve their buildings, not according to the way 
someone else might suggest, but in keeping with their own 
plans and in such a way and only to such an extent they can 
hope to refund the money furnished and eventually be a 
home owner. In this way you will be able to decrease the 
number of tenants, particularly if they avail themselves of 
the benefits provided by the soil-improvement plan I have 
Just suggested. That is, the farm-tenancy plan should be 
modified, as I have indicated, so that it will dovetail into the 
soil-improvement and combined parity-payment plan as 
outlined. 
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Lincoln—Living Legend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. T, V. SMITH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. Febrmry 12,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. T. V. SMITH, OP ILLINOIS 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, 1 Insert the first annual 
Abraham Lincoln lecture instituted this year by Cooper 
Union. I gave this address last evening at Cooper Union in 
celebration of the eightieth anniversary of Lincoln’s Cooper 
Union address there in 1860. 

The address is as follows: 

*‘Abranam Lincoln Is so Interfused with the Idea of America that 
he may be said to have extended himself backward and forward In 
time and made himself a perfectly adequate expression of the Idea 
In any year for any anniversary.”—^Topics of the Times. 

LINCOLN: LIVING LBGEND 

Men and women of Cooper Union, fellow dtlxens everywhere, 
Abraham Lincoln, of nUnols, has been dead for, lo. these 75 years. 
The Lincoln of legend still lives today, lives an expanding life: the 
clarity of mind lives: the charity of purpose lives: the good humor 
lives and chuckles throughout the roominess of our national char¬ 
acter. Lincoln, the human person, walked in boots that creaked 
and pinched; Lincoln, the personage, strides silently, yea, he stalks 
majestically through all the highways of our overburdened world. 
How and why that humble man of seAsonal mirth and unseasonal 
sadness grew to be a national legend of light, the great white com¬ 
panion of every twilight through which the Nation gropes—that Is 
our theme on this the eve of his birthday. It is not a theme which 
we shall exhaust. If the poet, surgeon as he is of the human soul, 
cannot pluck out the heart of the Lincoln mystery In six large 
volumes, we shall hardly estimate too modestly what the politician 
can do in a single speech. There Is room here, however, for every 
honest analysis and pay in kind for each sincere gesture of defer¬ 
ence. We honor ourselves In all aspiration to understand his char¬ 
acter and In every endeavor to survey our scene In the light of his 
living legend. 

HOW AND WHY LINCOLN CAME TO COOPER INSTITUTE 

We are met at this historic spot to renew acquaintance with both 
the man and the myth. It Is altogether fitting that we are come to 
Cooper Union where he stood and spoke on a memorable occasion. 
Exactly fourscore years have passed since Lincoln Journeyed from the 
pioneer West to New York City, then, as now, the Nation’s financial 
center. With the mantle of his own Integrity about him, he brought 
to the older East the homely wisdom and dogged convictions of the 
West, brought both at a time when the Nation, divided in counsel, 
was on the lookout for a leader. 

From the prairies of Illinois, Abraham Lincoln came here in 1860 
to discuss the Constitution, to reaffirm the conscience of the fathers 
as touching slavery, and to recommend a strategy, designed under 
the Constltutlcn, to save the Union through the career line of its 
own growth. He came, a plain westerner, to be gaped at by men 
who admitted that they were more civilized than he. He was 
unsure of himself, so unsure, indeed, that he wore new boots, add¬ 
ing visible discomfort to a countenance already chronically sad. 
Of hie cause, however, he was sure—so sure, Indeed, as to mince 
no words to either North or South. He came; he spoke; he 
conquered. 

Better to have galls on the foot than callouses on the conscience. 
Lincoln proved once more, from Cooper Union forward, that the 
niceties of life count for leas than does stamina In the clinches of 
history. 

Like another gawk named Saul—a gawk who went to look for 
asses and found a kingdom—Lincoln, of Illinois, came to New York 
to make a speech, and he made himself President of the United 
States. He end who else? Well, he and the fate which he trusted. 
Accident plays so large a part In all things human, espeolally in 
politics, that we must always stand ready to do deference to Its 
overtures. It Is not the part of man, however, to be overawed by this 
fact any more than Lincoln was overawed by his faith In Fate. 
We do well to discover. If possible, what Lincoln had discovered to 
fit himself rather than another to become our national emissary of 
Pate. 

LINCOLN DXSCOVSBS FOR HIMSELF A PRZNGIFUB 

Lincoln had discovered, along with deep reliance upon humor, a 
principle—a principle, indeed, which he came to New York to illus¬ 
trate. The philosophers have a name for it, but we shall presently 
prefer a name more politic than erudite.' It was a principle .that 
not only gave him gmdanoe on slavery but also constituted then, 


as now, a proper directive for the political enterprise in general. It 
was a principle that explains to us, as it seems to have Justified to 
Lincoln himself, his changing of parties—’’parties,” I say, not con¬ 
victions—in midlife. He deserted the Whigs when they deserti^ 
his principle; he espoused the Republican cause when the Repub¬ 
licans espoused his principle. 

What Lincoln discovered was. and is, the “federal principle,” as 
we shall now call it. Bom of his deepest social experience, this 
principle challenged Llnooln’s loftiest intellectual loyalty. We shall 
look at this pole star of Lincoln’s philosophy of life from as many 
angles as possible—preparing ourselves gradually for a full view of 
it eventually. We may begin by saying that Lincoln had dis¬ 
covered for himself that where two or three are gathered together 
in any name there a new power emerges as a presence not to bo put 
by. He had found, too, that discovery holds of a nation no less than 
of simpler groups. In the cant of our time Lincoln had laid hold 
of the nation that ’’mass gains” must not be monopolized for “class 
privileges.” In its moral aspect his discovery meant that union 
produces power In excess of the number united, and in its political 
aspect we may present the principle os belief that the surplus power 
resulting may be used, sometimes must be used, to succor any 
portion of the people. 

The business of government, said Lincoln under the dominance 
of this Insight, is “to do for the people what needs to be done, but 
which they cannot by Individual effort do at all, or do so well, for 
themselves.” That was, and is, the general principle popularly 
formulated. The practical problem was. and ever is, however, to 
know when and where to apply through Instrument^ of power tha 
surplus value created In union. Lincoln grew great through an 
opportune determination of this “when and where.” this “how and 
why.” Lessons of history always prevail, when prevail they do. by 
the offering of a principle to a case or by the generalizing of a cru¬ 
cial case Into a principle. Lincoln dared the one; he offered a 
principle to the case of slavery. We must risk the other for otir- 
eelves, risk the generalization of his principle to our cases. This 
risk I shall ask you presently to assume with me, lessening our Joint 
hazard, however, by appealing to the Lincoln legend which we 
know, rather than to the mart 3 rr whom nobody knows well enough 
to say what he would have done with our problems. 

Lincoln of Illinois, for all his commerce with fate, was not wizard 
enough to ’’look into the seeds of time and say which grain would 
grow, and which would not.” Not Lincoln, the humble man. But 
with a legend all things are possible. The natural hl 8 toi 7 Indeed 
of the legendary In general does, for a fact, illustrate the way in 
which logic weaves its pattern through the tangled web of a nation’s 
life. The loftiest principle must have a carrier, and across the gap 
of the centuries the carrier must he somewhat more than merely 
human. Reason in society prospers under the guardianship of 
secular saints—^folk-heroes, I mean, like the legendary Lincoln. 

THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO SLAVERY 

Lincoln’s Cooper Union address—If we may descend now to de¬ 
tails—proposed a governmental policy with reference to a given 
problem In a limited area. The problem was slavery. The limited 
area was the then territories. The governmental policy was stra¬ 
tegic intervention. In the historic words of Lincoln, here delivered 
80 years ago, the policy was authorized by the fact that “no line di¬ 
viding local from Federal authority, nor anything in the Oonstl- 
tutlDn, forbade the Federal Government, to control as to slavery 
in Federal territory.” The strategic Intent of his policy was to 
Intervene at the point of growth, saving the new for the right while 
tolerating the old with Its evils. The speech Itself consisted largely 
In showing tliat the fathers understood this policy of strategic in¬ 
tervention while Douglas misunderstood It. But the principle, the 
Federal principle, was assumed. This principle ran through Lin¬ 
coln’s speech, as It ran through his biography, buttressing every 
policy with the common sense, If radical, understanding that what 
needs to be done and is not rightly forbidden to he done, should 
be done by whatever power is competent to do It. Lincoln habit¬ 
ually followed the logic of events rather than succumb to the easier 
lure of dogma. 

But there was a question In connection with slavery, as always 
there Is with every evil, whether the power which alone could In¬ 
tervene should Intervene. It was not a question for the States 
separately. The States that had slaves wouldn't abolish slavery, 
and the States that didn’t have slaves couldn’t abolish slavery. 
Where one group couldn’t and the other group wouldn’t, a new 
power had to be found that both could and would circumvent 
slavery, or the Nation, would surrender to fate as to an agency of 
evil. It was not for the States separately. Was It for them col¬ 
lectively? 

The Federal Government that Is, and the Federal Government 
alone, physically could abolish slavery. Why wouldn’t It? That 
was the simple and clear prod of the northern abolitionists, to 
Llnooln’s left. Let It dare try. ‘That was the ominous rejoinder 
of southern fanatics, to Lincoln’s right. Reasonable men in the 
center—^like Lincoln, like Douglas—debated whether the Federal 
Government should do all that It could even if it dared. And that’s 
no simple quandary. “Should” for civilized men always comes be¬ 
tween could and would. Morality, that is, must mediate politics. 

The close of Lincoln’s address at Cooper Union makes clear that 
his proposed public policy as touching slavery arose precisely as his 
compromise between what could be done (which alone dictators 
ask) and what should be done (which alone sentimentalists ask). 
The Federal Government could, perhaps, as a matter of fact, but 
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could not as a matter of right, abolish slavery in States already 
organized; but it could, both as of fact and of right, prevent 
slavery In the States-to-be, that is. in the territories. This was 
the wisdom of the fathers, to provide a way whereby their sons 
could Improve upon their earlier compromise. Faith In the fathers 
Involved belief that the fathers had faith in their sons. In that 
faith dared Lincoln ask others to facilitate the national accommo¬ 
dation which he recommended at Cooper Union as constitutional. 
This prescribed path of duty was a delicate union marked by for¬ 
bearance of the dead past and of control for the growing future. 
So scrupulous was Lincoln's notion of how to combine might end 
right that he lost Interest in the Constitution, and even in the 
fathers, when either were interpreted as being indifferent to the 
formula dictated to him by conscience. 

THE POLITICAL BEST IS A PERSONAL SECOND BEST 

On What his faith In this formula, this moral mixture, was 
founded we have adequate reason and every right to inquire. But 
let the inquiry proceed through certain honest admisfions as 
touching Lincoln, the political moralist from Illinois. There is, 
after all, a slave morality, which creeps down the crevices of cus¬ 
tom; and there is a creative morality, which breaks new paths for 
human growth. 

Our first admission is that Lincoln was not a chronic perfection¬ 
ist. Perfectionist he was Indeed, as touching matrimony, for in¬ 
stance; and dearly did he part with his coin of happiness to pay in 
marriage for a temperament on his part that once declared: 'T can 
never be satisfied with anyone who would be blockhead enough to 
have me." But he was not chronically perfectionistlc. In things 
public he did not Insist upon the perfect best. He couldn’t find it. 
He admitted that he was not God. That slavery was wrong, wrong 
in principle and bad in practice, Lincoln knew. Thus far he went 
with the fanatical abolitionists. But that it was right forcibly to 
abolish that wrong, the peacetime Lincoln could not convince him¬ 
self. Thus stood he as protector of southern slaveholders. 

This ambivalence seemed to leave Lincoln, the moralist, in the 
curious predicament of being unwilling to right what he himself 
admitted to be wrong. Indeed, one of his present-day disparagers 
has given Lincoln’s slavery position this invidious slant: "If the 
wind come my way, I have set my sail for it; and if it does not come 
my way, it is not much of a sail that I have fiung forth, and not 
dangerously noticeable." And the abolitionists of his own time 
officially described him as a "middleman, between a very modest 
right and the most arrogant and exacting wrong." We ourselves 
must admit of Lincoln that the best right he could find as touching 
slavery, was to tolerate admitted wrong in the faith, whose founda¬ 
tion is yet to be examined, that the toleration might at last lead 
to termination. 

The second admission is that the South was right in defending 
what Lincoln felt required to tolerate. He went so far as to indi¬ 
cate that if he were a southerner, he would probably do what the 
southerners were doing. They were but the honest victims of his¬ 
tory. Lincoln saw how easily and often history becomes the enemy 
of aspiration. It fights against hope; for the course of events makes 
a vested interest of so many an evil that hope is subverted by what 
its own past has produced. The frequent Influence of history, as 
Lincoln saw with Calhoun, "is but to make the error of yesterday 
the law of today." 

The third admission is that Lincoln was prepared to risk a war to 
stop the spread of slavery, hoping thus to set the evil on the road 
to extinction. Of course, he did not wish war. Indeed, for long 
he did not expect war. For a fact. he. like Douglas, fought against 
war by proposing a compromise, by courting delay, by counseling 
forbearance. He well knew the moral Inconclusiveness of war. 
"Suppose you go to war," as his first inaugural had it, "you cannot 
fight always; and when, after much loss on both sides and no g§,in 
on either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms 
of intercourse are again upon you." But he also knew the moral 
odium of Inaction when action will help. He was not willing to 
call wrong right, and he did not fear to defend the right against 
the wrong. He wanted peace, but he was not for peace at any 
price. The price of peace at which he balked was what by the 
time of the Cooper Union address he feared the South would exact, 
the admission that slavery was right. That was to degrade the 
principle of the Union; it was to render irresponsive to the weakest 
the strength of the united. It was, therefore, martial as well as 
moral courage with which he here closed his famous address: "Let 
Ufl have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to 
the end dare to do our duty as we understand it." 

In our day it is worth remarking that Lincoln Joined the fathers 
In a view of war that was candidly realistic. They did not sen¬ 
timentalize over what loss of life was necessary to preserve liberty. 
If peace can be kept, it will be kept not by fear of offending the 
morally offensive but by fearless xise of whatever strength we have 
in behalf of what is clearly right. 

The fourth admission is, to generalize the others, the admission 
that politics normally Involves a choice between evils, tolerating 
the evil unchosen In the hope that the evil chosen will help to 
abolish the one tolerated. If not this, then that it will help produce 
might to enforce right, as Lincoln phrased it. Such realism con¬ 
stitutes a hard dose to take, a dose so hard, indeed, that only 
practical politicians like Lincoln can ordinarily stomach it. The 
trouble is that such an attitude involves a compromise, which 
oompromises tender consciences, leaving them with an oppressive 
sense of guilt. 

Such consciences as hate evil but are ignorant of the world 
argue that given a wrong and given the power to right it the 


wrong must be righted forthwith. Thus reasoned inslplent tyrants 
before Lincoln, feus reason inslplent tyrants after Lincoln. Not 
so Lincoln. This plainsman knew from experience that life is 
mostly endurance of wrongs that cannot be righted unless through 
strategy, patience, forbearance, ingenuity. At the time of the 
Cooper Union address Lincoln was bent on effecting a compromise 
between those who held that because slavery was wrong It ought to 
be abolished and those who believed that because it should not be 
outright abolished slavery was right. Lincoln believed with the 
North that slavery was wrong, but admitted with the South that it 
should not be abolished by lE^deral action. 

HOW LINCOLN ACCEPTED THE INEVITABLE 

"But that," says the moral philosopher, confusing what’s poeslble 
to a mere man with what's possible for an ideal legend, "that means 
that he tolerated. Indeed that he believed in tolerating, evil.” "Yes,” 
we reply sadly, "that’s exactly what our living man did believe, did 
the sad Lincoln. He believed it because he had found that that’s 
what life is mostly about." Lincoln, you see, Mr. Philosopher, was 
not one to shut life out of his philosophy of life. He had found it 
necessary to tolerate the evil of poverty in childhood. He had re¬ 
newed his sad covenant with cosmic wrong at the grave of Ann 
Rutledge. Terror-stricken had he fled from evil in marriage only 
to return and accept the face of maladjustment at the altar of love. 
He had to learn to accept the death of beloved children. He had 
long accepted evil in successive failures of his own ambition. 

Lincoln had learned to accept evil, I repeat, to tolerate it. Thie 
is the sum of our admissions. But beyond all admission shines this 
one affirmation: Lincoln had never learned to call evil good. Lin¬ 
coln could never learn why he should make tolerable evil utterly 
intolerable by*perpetrating the very greatest evil, the evil of calling 
it good. This was, in all conscience, the real reason he did not 
enroll himself with those who were formally religious. The tech¬ 
nique whereby Lincoln saved both his modesty, in admitting moral 
ambiguity in the universe, and his integrity, in refusing to call 
either terrestrial or celestial evil good, constitutes a story all its 
own. It was the technique of detachment, mainly through humor, 
wherefrom hangs many a tale. But we must for this occasion con¬ 
centrate upon the harder way of conscience. My best single guess 
as to why we have promoted Lincoln from life, through death, to 
secular sainthood was that he had this scrupulous mind as touching 
good and evil. Lincoln achieved the Immortality of legend because 
he deserved it. Let ue now broaden from politics to philosophy this 
suggested ground of his deserts. 

HOW HE MADE THE BETTER OF THE ACCEPTED WORSE 

It was right, argued Lincoln—argues it even in the Cooper Union 
address—right to protect slavery, but it was wrong to extend it. 
Human responsibility stops at the farther edge of human power, 
but human responsibility begins where human power begins, begins 
without vengeance wherever it can be exercised without remorse. 
Nobody at the time saw how to get rid of slavery in the South. 
Lincoln admitted freely that he did not see how. Voluntary 
emancipation was out of the question. Forcible abolition meant 
war, which was worse than slavery because it was Impotent to free 
the slaves even if it should emancipate them. Compensated eman¬ 
cipation with or without colonization, both of which had Lincoln’s 
sympathy, proved impossible to bring about politically. Clairvoy¬ 
ant of all this, Lincoln was for accepting existing slavery—as we 
have said—out of deference to history. 

After all, slavery, too, was the legacy of ancestors from whom 
Lincoln had already inherited life and liberty; a legacy not only 
from southern slaveholders but of northern slave traders as well. 
Men must accept the issue of their ancestors’ conduct, whether 
they like these issues or not. They must accept whatever cannot 
be disposed of at less social expense than is required to maintain 
it. Moralist though he was, Lincoln was no prude; he fully ac¬ 
cepted the people’s maxim that "no matter how strong the 
stomach, you should eat as few cockroaches as possible." And so 
the famous Cooper Union declaration; "Wrong as we think slavery 
Is, we can yet afford to let it alone where it is, because that much 
is due to the necessity arising from its actual presence in the 
Nation * * Impotent to cure slavery outright, the Nation 

had through the Federal principle collective power enough to arrest 
its spread Lincoln was in favor of using this power energetically. 
His sensitiveness to wrongs that must be tolerated made him 
double quick to pick on wrongs like this which could be arrested 
even if not cured. He was not one to argue that because he could 
do so little, he’d do nothing—not Lincoln. He argued rather that 
because men could do so little, they must do all they could do, 
wisely and effectively. 

The line here indicated is a nice one. a line between the effrontery 
of oompulsatlve action and the eflacacy of strategic effort. The line 
becomes fully clear only when we leave the open country of overt 
conduct and push further Into the underbrush of reflective thought. 
Lincoln was for preventing the growth of evil while accepting the 
evil already grown, and doing both with a humor marked at the 
fringes by wonder as to the ways of the overworld. Where such 
wonder fertilizes, there philosophy sprouts. 

Lincoln had a philosophy, a sort of metaphysical faith, if you 
will; but it was a philosophy that rested on, even though it tran¬ 
scended, the utmost possible through human perseverance. He 
coiUd ntot Join minds lees scrupulous in asking men lees fortunate 
than he to pay the freight for his faith. Such Indeed had been the 
faitii that produced the compromises at which he Inveighed. Such 
would have been the fruits, thought he, of the faith of Calhoun, the 
faith of Olay, the faith of Webster, yea, of the faith of LlnocOn’s 
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friendly enemy, Douglas. They were at one In the faith that slavery 
would somehow he automatically arrested In the Federal Territories 
north of some artificial line. No laws were needed, according to 
this conviction, because climate and soil and Ood would keep slavery 
where it was. Local sovereignty could only propose; it was Provi¬ 
dence that was to dispose. Well, Lincoln’s Illinois is well above the 
proposed line, and It today Is one of the great Negro States, without 
cotton. 

Theirs was a common faith, however, we may repeat; and too easy 
a one. Let the southerners feel that they were free to expand slavery 
without let or hindrance and let the northerners rest assured that 
there was no need for them to use their freedom of action to coun¬ 
teract its spread. And If this faith should fall of fulfillment, who 
would pay for the failure? It would be paid for by the weak; and 
when paid for, would weaken the country by mingling with Its 
wheat of growth the tares of decay. To have this option of creation 
offered by growth Is a fearful responsibility, linking men with the 
gods. Not to take up that option to stop the spread of evil and to 
open the future to the better alone—that Is to become a sluggard 
or a devil. Faith In lethargy Is pernicious when action can budge 
a nation toward the Ideal. Lincoln was not lacking, as we have seen, 
In natural piety to accept the covenants of the past, even when he 
did not like their complexion. He could not share with the morally 
easy going, however, the confidence that if we work with the forces 
of nature they will do all the work. Rather he had the courage to 
Join the forces of his life to the forces of nature In a sterner union 
of effort and trust. Not a revolutionary, he still was a resourceful 
pioneer. 

THE METAPHYSICS OP LINCOLN’S ATTITCmE 

Such balance implies a philosophy of life that may In the pinches 
become a major force of history. Ihe power of science Is a function 
of motion controlled and of growth directed. The power of politics 
is no different. To make neutral or morally mediocre processes sup¬ 
port the growing good—that Is creative statesmanship. Lincoln had 
Insight to locate the points of growth and stamina to stand advance 
ground chosen through this Insight. He, too, had faith. It was the 
faith of a will rendered Inflexible through clairvoyance of con¬ 
sequences. 

Hls friends called him a fatalist. Bo Herndon. So his wife. “His 
wife, after his death,” says Herndon, “told me what I already know, 
that ‘hls only philosophy was, what Is to be will be, and no prayers 
cf ours can reverse the decree.' “ Fatalist, indeed, Lincoln was In a 
way. But fatalism is usually conceived as a doctrine of pessimism. 
Personally pessimistic, Lincoln was not socially so. He allied per¬ 
sonal fatalism with social optimism, and a new confidence arose, the 
trust In a credence not blind but Informed of the future. 

His good friend, Leonard Swett, says that Lincoln succeeded in 
politics “by Ignoring men and • • • all small causes, but by 

closely calculating the tendencies of events and the great forces 
which were producing logical results." 

“The whole world to him,” says Swett again, “was a question of 
cause and effect. He believed the results to which certain causes 
tended: he did not believe that those results could be materially 
hastened or impeded.” 

Those are weighty words from one close to Lincoln’s habits of 
thought. They reveal an attitude of mind rare outside the field 
of technical science. This attitude and Lincoln's practice are 
finally summarized by Swett in a sentence that may pass as the 
veritable creed for constructive fatalism: ”Hls tactics were to get 
himself in the right place and remain there still, until events 
would find him In that place." That creed reveals for Lincoln a 
metaphysics that saved his morality from sentimentalism, and 
guaranteed action under hls leadership a career short of fanaticism. 

Here was, indeed, a man in tune with the universe, or one who 
thought that he was. The universe seems to have agreed. Lincoln 
differed from most men in this feeling that he was attuned to fate, 
and he was distinguished from nearly all the rest in having fate not 
let him down in the feeling. The moral of Lincoln’s fatalism is, 
however, that fruitful resignation begins only where human power 
ends. The morally blind will accept reeponslblllty for the universe 
as such. Then they will prove their blindness by fanaticism when 
the hour of action calls their bluff. Wise men show their wisdom, 
first, by discovering what is within their power; and second, by dis¬ 
charging responsibility for that without aimless fury or useless 
repining. 

Such accommodation of effort and trust as climaxed Lincoln’s 
preparation for legendhood need be only slightly mlscued to render 
men ridiculous. Popular fatalism is mostly the stuff of which ex¬ 
hibitionists manufacture bravado. To Lincoln, men who resigned 
themselves to either the preventable or the reparable were comic 
figures when events, alas, did not turn their wgllgence Into tragedy. 
They wore to him like the old lady of hls famous runaway-horse 
story. She trusted Providence, he said, until the “britchln broke,” 
and then didn’t know what on "alrth to do." To Lincoln, the seer. 
Providence spelled, first of all, the groundwork of prevention; 
second, all possibility of reparation; and, last of all, Justification 
for hopeful resignation to the genuinely Inevitable. 

This clairvoyance of social motion and this sense of responsibility 
for its direction constituted Lincoln one of the natural aristocrats 
whom Jefferson had described as the saving salt of democracy. 
Though he was “Honest Abe" In popular parlance. It is remarked 
that only one man, and perhaps no woman, did he himself habitu¬ 
ally call by the given name. He had the bearing of an aristocrat. 
He was, as the French diplomat phrased It, "one grand gentllhomxne 
In disguise." Though loquacious of story and ready with fable, he 
Is universally admitted to have been reserved to a fault, not to say 
•scretlve to a point almost Justifying suspicion of hls candor. As 
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humor gave him detachment, so story telling preserved hls social 
distance even in crowds to which he was accustomed. Alany a 
friend has corroborated Swett In the doubt whether “from the 
commencement of hls life to Its close • * • he ever asked 

anybody’s advice about anything." Men mostly ask advice who 
cannot take it, and those able to take It hardly ever need ask It; 
they discern In advance what sort It Is to be. 

This power of discernment appears usually to be the fruit of 
solitude, but of solitude only when one is properly seized In hls 
inner life of the very essence of sociality. Rapport with both 
social and natural processes Is best born of "the lonely debate." 
Out of the pregnant silences of reflection there arose In this son 
of the prairies a superior wisdom for life, ’"rhe truth about Mr. 
Lincoln is," observed Herndon, "that he read less and thought more 
than any man in his sphere in America." I have spoken already 
of the scrupulous mind as hls badge of credit for immortality. 
And so It Is. But he created of himself through habits of solitary 
reflection a proper person to mediate the principle of value which 
he discovered in the crowd. It is a high moment of history when 
the magnanimous person and the right principle meet and embrace. 
The person without the principle is puslUanimous, and the principle 
without the person Is but a puff of breath. 

Let us now return to the principle through which Lincoln fore¬ 
shortened time and put himself In the way of events. Then let 
us seek to discern how the person he was saved the principle he 
found from both oblivion and Ignominy. 

THE FEDEUAL PRINCIPLE AS MYSTIC FAITH IN UNION 

'The principle In question Is that to which we have referred as 
"the Federal principle." Lincoln’s faith In the Union was indeed 
hls faith In social Increment created by human accord. To see 
this Is to discover In his life the dynamics of value. And to 
appreciate this dynamics Is to discern both why and how he con¬ 
secrated power to the uses of perfection. 

It Is remembered with what reluctance Lincoln undertook to do 
anything about slavery in slave States. He early admitted that he 
did not know what to do about that, and to his latest hour he 
he.sltated to let action bespeak a knowledge which he know he 
lacked. Let us not promise what we ought not, as Lincoln put It, 
lest we be called upon to perform what we cannot. Make him 
sovereign of the growing future, however, and he would permit the 
dead past to bury its own dead. History had given slavery, let his¬ 
tory take it away. Tliat was God’s responsibility—not Abraham 
Lincoln’s. So from first to last the humane Lincoln wtis for hav¬ 
ing and for enforcing fugitive slave laws. He was not for emanci¬ 
pation save with compensation impossible to provide—not for It 
until the greater evils of war rendered lesser evils tolerable. 

It is true that Lincoln believed a house divided against itself 
could not stand. It is true that he dimly hoped that the Nation, 
half slave, would become all free. But the faith against slavery 
that took up where his policy of regulating the growth of slavery 
left off—and there was much slack to be taken up—was faith In 
the dynamics created by and sustained In union. To hls mind the 
Union preceded and created the Constitution, not otherwise. To 
his mind there was power in union to save the value of unity. In 
praising Lincoln, and appraising Lincoln’s character, Alexander H. 
Stephens once truly said that “the Union with him In sentiment 
rose to the sublimity of a religious mysticism," Lincoln himself, 
in the depth of war wrote Greeley, “My paramount object in this 
struggle Is to save the Union, and Is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I 
would do It; and if I could save It by freeing all the slaves. I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone; I would also do that. What I do, • * * I do because I 

believe It helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear be¬ 
cause I do not believe It would help to save the Union." 

But whatever he did do, or did not do, he foresaw, or at least 
forefelt the salvation of the Union. He could not bring himself to 
believe that the sacred values that arise from human association 
on so great a scale can come to naught. Thus trusted he the 
universe. It was this trust, this profound metaphysical credence, 
which satisfied Lincoln that if he only did hls part, the inevitable 
could be awaited with confidence. “I know not how," said he to a 
Christian Mission that waited upon him during the war, "but I have 
a firm, unshaken faith that in the end success will crown our 
arms, and the union of these States will be restored and main¬ 
tained.” "Stand still," Lincoln upon a crucial occasion echoed the 
Bible, “and see the salvation of the Lord.” 

This Imagery of Biblical piety was accidental to the times and 
external to the issues of Lincoln’s life. But deeply internal to 
him and of the essence of hls preparation for Immortality was 
Lincoln's reliance upon the future. He treasured the fruits that 
arose In America from our exemplification of the Federal principle 
of value. Had not he himself grown great upon the afflatus of 
the crowd? Had he not himself lived social life richly where 
groups smaller than crowds sat ollstening raptly to hls stories? 
Had he not, conversely too, felt the frustratlve effect of hls own 
failures at and in mating? Hardly could Lincoln be fooled, then, 
affirmatively or negatively, about the nature and law of social 
value. He had witnessed from the most Intimate of experiences 
the mystery of morale; namely, that where two or three are 
gathered together new power Is produced out of the very process of 
association. Lincoln knew as leader of crowds what other men 
experience as followers. 

Whatever wo call this precious unearned increment of value 
that arises when men—be they leaders or led—^pool their potencies 
while retaining their privacies. It is very clear that there are worse 
religions than Lincoln's profound faith that the increment which 
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fraternizing creates Is Itself creative of the power to keep It em¬ 
bodied In human institutions. **Let us have faith that rii^t cre¬ 
ates might ♦ • As Whitman, who turned out to be an 

uncrowned latireate of Lincoln's Immortality, said: 

**We consider Bibles and religions divine—1 do not say they are 
not divine— 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of you 
still. 

It Is not they who give the life; It Is you who give the life. 

Leaves are not more shed from trees, or trees from the earth, than 
they are shed out of you." 

It was this dsrnamlc value of unity which had created the Con¬ 
stitution, and to it the Constitution stood always subordinate In 
Lincoln’s thought and action. "1 felt," confessed he, on the im- 
oonstltutlonallty of the famous proclamation, "that measures other¬ 
wise unconstitutional might become lawful by becoming Indis¬ 
pensable." Service of this principle was Lincoln’s "higher law"— 
higher than Institutional religlcns; higher than written constitu¬ 
tions; higher than all else save the integrity of spirit found in 
serving It. 

Such faith In principle has point against more than the poli¬ 
ticians of mere expedience, which Lincoln believed Douglas to rep¬ 
resent. It needs constant assertion against the timoroiisly reli¬ 
gious; and Lincoln had braved askances directed at him for 
asserting It against them. It needs constant assertion against such 
moralists as declare, with Nicolai Hartmann In our day. that the 
higher the ideal the weaker, the lower the ideal the stronger. It 
needs constant assertion against the sophisticated who In one 
way or another amuse themselves with cynical nursery rhymes 
befitting the second childhood of their faith: 

Might and Right are always flghtln'. 

When we're young It seems excitin', 

Bight Is always nearly winnln'. 

Might can hardly keep from grlnnln*.** 

Yes; there are few, profesalonlal idealists or otherwise, who do 
not have reason for standing in awe of Lincoln's faith In the 
Federal principle. For against all pessimism and short-circuiting 
all cynicism. Lincoln had discovered, or thought he had discovered, 
this dependable principle of value to be operative In the world 
of events through the Instrumentality of honest effort. Such a 
principle could be added to most religions with profit, and could 
substitute for many religions without loss. Such a principle may 
be reaffirmed In Lincoln's already quoted words as the very creed 
liberal government: "To do for the people what needs to be 
done, but which they cannot by Individual effort do at all, or do so 
well, for themselves." This Federal principle we must now finally 
formulate In all its width and depth. 

TKS FEDiatAL PRINCIPLE DIVERSELY FORMULATED 

In ethics, the principle of which we have been speaking means 
that conscience can in the long run more than hold Its own with 
coercion. In sociology, It means that the unearned increment of 
value can be furthered by taking thought. In politics, It means 
that the power of union should be used circumspectly to dis¬ 
tribute the power created cooperatively. Constitutionally, the 
meaning of all this together was, and Is. that no dead dogma about 
the nature of the Federal Union can be allowed to frustrate the 
Federal principle in action. 

Lincoln’s whole Cooper Union address was dedicated to clearing 
the Founding Fathers of the slander that collective Inaction is or 
can be the right response to the growth of wrong. Against lethargy 
as touching the advance of slavery, Lincoln set the dynamic con¬ 
viction that, while power must be patient In temper and strategic 
In application, might which is also right must be used In the pinch 
to purge national growth of the seeds of poison embodied In every 
institution at the prime. Thus do we advance In goodness despite 
the toleration of Institutional badness. 

THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE IN OPERATION TODAY 

As we wcHTk from the live Lincoln through his accommodating 
legend to the solution of our problems today, we pluck at the hem 
of biographical virtue. We shall not, however, tear Lincoln's mortal 
raiment In haste to commit the historic man to partisan ends. 
That sacrilege we leave to the Scribes and Pharisees of politics. On 
only two problems do we seek even lengendary guidance tonlgbt. 
Such virtue as we claim to derive from his gracious legend will not 
be detached, however, from Iilncoln's own impressive words. He 
himself defined democracy so as to safegusu'd it against both pre¬ 
sumption of spirit and condescension of spirit. "As I wo^d not 
be a slave, so I would not be a master. This expresses my Idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent of the differ¬ 
ence Is no democracy." This Is the magnanimous attitude which 
makes principle safe for the world. Little wonder that the per- 
(m>lent poet of our democracy. Walt Whitman, wrote of Lincoln, 
"1 more and more rely upon his idiomatic western genius, careless 
of court dress or court decorum." Since our democratic way of life 
Is defined by Lincoln as respect for persons as such, monopolistic 
excess of personality and depreolatlve defect of personality come 
alike under the frown of Father Abraham, the legendary symbol of 
our national integrity. 

Our Federal prlnd^e Itself assumes an equality of persons as 
persons, and then capltaHzes upon the value increment that arises, 
unearned, through free association of equals. The political incre¬ 
ment of such national power Lincoln used to help the helpless, even 
at last to the freeing of those to wbom an le^ personality had 
been denlkd. The moral Idiom of this western man, to which 
Whitman so happUy referred, was to be safeguarded for future ref¬ 
erence by appropriate constitutional changes, over which Lincoln’s 
legend presides yet and ever with grace and pathoa. 


Yes, with pathos as well as grace. Tor theee very amendments 
were intended to cure the black man's defect of personality, and to 
do it In the name of a democracy which abhors alike the presump¬ 
tion of excess and the condescension of defect. While haltingly at 
the long Job of curing that lack of personality, the constitutional 
Changes caused, or consecrated, a new surplusage of power created 
by knighting souliees corporations as persons before the law. A 
new presumption then arose, the presumption of the profit motive, 
omnicompetent in its claims; and It has spread a new condescen¬ 
sion to blacks and whites alike who cannot produce profits, whatever 
else they may be able to produce. The Instinct of craftsmanship 
has become poisoned by injection of craftiness. "Getting by" sub¬ 
stitutes for getting ahead, and the bitch-goddess success exacts 
adoration rightly reserved for the creators of a better culture. 

In the din of such confusion the Lincoln legend hovers above us, 
like some holy ghost of the western way. to remind us of the 
Federal principle of value. It Is a principle wider, as we have 
seen, than the issue of slavery. It is wide enough to settle once 
for all that first and longest-lasting fruit of slavery, the lynching 
barbarity. Lynching Is a horrible symbol of the defect of per¬ 
sonality which the thirteenth amendment meant to abolish and 
the fourteenth amendment to cure. It symbolizes the spread, 
Indeed, of that original defect, for lynching may now overtake 
the impotent without regard to color or previous servitude. Ap¬ 
ply to States resulting from Territories the principle that Lincoln 
applied to the Territories of his time and we have Lincoln's dic¬ 
tum at Cooper Union reading now like this: “No line dividing 
local from Federal authority, nor anything In the Constitution, 
forbids the Federal Government to control as to the fruits of 
slavery In the Federal domain." Let that be put down as the 
authentic prompting of the Lincoln legend on lynching, however 
the legend may have been of late misread in tbe Congress of the 
United States by living mlnlattires of Stephen A. Douglas. Henry 
Clay, and John C. Calhoun. 

This Federal principle is wide enough not only to cure the severest 
defect of personality by setting the Federal Government to protect 
the weakest among us, but wide enough also to cancel the major 
excess of personality created by treating corporations as persons. 
The presumption which belonged to the plantation master of Lin¬ 
coln's definition belongs to the financially masterful today. Their's 
is a corporate presumption which can kill all that the Lincoln legend 
seeks to save. Let us not be deceived through superficial changes 
of name and date, or through any fanatic Invocation of constitu¬ 
tionalism. For nowhere will we find better put down the Irony 
of the historic process— yee, of the judicial process—than Just here; 
for these fictitious entitles, more powerful than natural persons, 
have been given their presiunptuous surplusage of power by a 
Judicial misreading of the very amendment meant to save the 
weakest among us from the curse of condescension. 

I do not mean to suggest that this corporate problem, the con¬ 
verse of Lincoln's is easy of solution, or that the presence of the 
Lincoln legend can do more than illtime for us the way we ought 
to go. But it Is a problem that we must continue to tackle, and 
to tackle In the light of the Lincoln legend, even In the spirit of 
Lincoln's own words that "labor is the superior of capital and 
deserves much the higher consideration." 

That we do not outtalk our Information about this corporate 
problem but do continue to work at the problem and to work at 
it In Lincoln's spirit. Is imperative. For the corporation In modern 
life has become the major line of social growth. It Is the great 
Northwest Territory of our industrial democracy, a state of mind 
which constitutes a sort of forty-ninth State. As such it is a 
logical competitor of the older federalism; it must be controlled by, 
or it will control, the Federal power. It Is a true competitor, for 
It Invokes the Federal principle Itself, though It applies It abor¬ 
tively, It has created new social power through association for 
profit. With all Its abuse and danger, It has, like slavery, brought 
tangible gains. How shall we deal with Its evils so as to conserve 
its goods? As In the case of slavery, there Is no way of dealing 
with it which itself Is free from evil. Enthronement of the cor¬ 
porate spirit Is fascism. Abolition of corporations Is communism. 
Toleration of Its existence with control of Its Infiuence upon the 
growing generations requires more knowledge and more power than 
we effectively possess. Modesty to admit this Ignorance and im¬ 
potence is a virtue so long as It does not substitute for efforts to 
become both wise and effective. We dare not fail to keep alive 
scientific efforts to determine which corporate monopolies are 
natural, which necessary, which democratically intolerable. Thus 
shall we turn our acknowledged ignorance to remedial account. 
But knowledge is not enough. Courage Is required to utilize 
the Federal power for moral ends. Courage is required to have 
the Federal Government assume the power that Is truly Federal. 
Courage Is required to keep In private hands what poisons power 
In political hands. But we miist have more wisdom in order to 
have more courage. If we can master for democracy this cor¬ 
porate power, but only so, shall we In our day have done what 
Lincoln did In his, "So saved the Union as to make and keep it 
forever worthy of saving." 

As the Bepubllcan Party was organized by Lincoln's friends, 
and at last embraced by bino^ to cure the evil of slavery by iq>ply- 
mg the Federal power to save the Federal principle from death 
In the Territories, so now both great parties meet their present 
test of worth in applying the Federal principle to the cause and 
cure of that corporate mastery which does democracy to the death 
in the no man's land marked by State boundaries. Either pari^ 
scores against itself in this present competition of merit when 
in the presence of pressing requirements for curative power, it 
flees for refuge to a State sovereignty that Is fully Impotent to 
•aye, impotent to save even itself. Sovereignty exists for citizens. 
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not citizens for sovereignty. Such Is onr final formulation of 
tHe Federal principle. 

THE PEINCIPLE HAS POWER AS WSZJ. AS SCOPE 

Such formulation of our Federal principle shows It not only wide 
enough to cover problems of too much and too little, but powerful 
enough to motivate present solutions of them. 

It was a principle powerful enough to budge Lincoln himself out 
of the Whig Party, which he loved, when it ceased itself to love the 
Federal principle. 

It was a principle powerful enough to fulfill Lincoln’s prayer at 
Cooper Union, that ’’right makes might”; it built a winning Army, 
broke the rebellion, unloosed the slaves, restored the Union. 

It was a principle strong enough to cause the Constitution overtly 
to empower the Federal Government with the right to make effective 
the Federal principle throughout its domain. “No State,” so runs 
the constitutional charter of the new federalism, ’’shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its Jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

‘‘The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis¬ 
lation, the provisions of this article.” 

It was a principle strong enough to change the meaning of 
property, excluding human beings from every possible interpretation, 
thus emancipating constitutionalism from mere legalism and setting 
it on its dynamic way for an expanding America. 

It was a principle strong enough to raise Lincoln from the dead 
and to Invest his living legend with the guardianship of his own 
principle, unto ovir day and beyond. 

THE PRINCIPLES SAVED PROM HARSHNESS OI^LT BY MAGNANIMITY 

But the power of this principle, not to say also Its scope, requires 
safeguarding from such magnanimity as the Lincoln legend symbol¬ 
izes. “With malice toward none; with charity for all”—those are 
the words of a mortal man who prepared himself for legendhood. 
When he spoke them, he had bested his political enemies and was 
in sight of a military triumph such as conquerors have often gloated 
over. But he did not gloat, not the man Lincoln. ”I shall do 
nothing through malice,” said he; ‘‘what I deal with is too vast for 
malice.” “I have not willingly planted a thorn in any man’s 
bosom.” That attitude it is which renders principles safe for 
mankind. 

Any principle, be It even so great as the Federal principle of value, 
drips blood when held by fanatics. 

In our time, for Instance, Adolf Hitler has himself. In deference 
to a principle not wholly dissimilar, resorted to such a frenzy of 
folklness as to choke friends and drown out the cries of all save 
sycophants. Unity is a foreboding ideal if a sadist Invoke it. And 
sadism may be of the conscience as well as of the spleen. Nor is 
comradeship, any more than Germanic folk folly, a lure to the 
knowing when the spirit of it be brandished like a sword by a cruel 
peasant raised to all power. As increment of such inverted value. 
Gtalln's Comrade Trotsky “sulks now In his tenets”; and “comrades” 
without number He even more still in premature graves. 

A union created by such men yields also, by our Federal principle, 
its Increment of value and of power. But It Is power malevolent; 
It Is value mostly in reverse. Leaders who in private ore not mag¬ 
nanimous .create as they load forth a social power for infinite 111. 
Find us a recipe for generosity, therefore, and you give us pro¬ 
tection against the power of our own principle of value. It is 
not easy to find, for no principle la proof against perverse carriers. 
I would myself, In an oversoclallzed generation, set great stead 
upon Lincoln’s love of solitude os one secret of his generosity. 
Jefferson’s preachment against urban aggregation and Lincoln’s 
practice of the lonely life unite to suggest to us that genuine in¬ 
dividualism arises out of benign Individuality. Individuality, as 
coimterpart of sociality, is a function of replenishment. Little 
men descend to meet, and the sociality that arises from the meeting 
is of the value of mob meanness. Big men meet to ascend, and 
from such meeting arises the finest value of life. 

Broadway—we might also apply it to Main Street—^has been de¬ 
fined as a place “where people spend money they haven’t earned to 
buy things they don’t need to Impress people they don’t like.” 
And nice as company is for those who need company to counter¬ 
balance previous solitude, unseasonal “neighborltls” can raise a 
raging temperature in tbe gentlest soul. As the Negro poet, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, has it: 

“There is a heaven, forever, day by day, 

The upward longing of my soul doth tell me so. 

There Is a hell, I’m quite as sure; for pray, 

If there were not, where would my neighbors go?” 

The aggressions of too much gregariousness are often pui’ged 
away through strategic withdrawal; and then the soul, strong with 
the strength of himger, rises to meet other souls and to make with 
them in gladness the mightiest value we know, mighty for weal or 
for woe. Solitude may or may not be a specific for generosity, but 
it la certainly essential In preparation for the lonely life of the 
legendary; but from it create Fate— 

• • * can 

Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of Immortality. 

THE LINCOLN LEGEND AS PQIMANENT GUARDIAN OF THE FEDERAL 
PRINCIPLE 

Majestic In its lonely grandetir, the Lincoln legend unites power 
enough and perfection enough to insure perpetuity of the years 
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for the American dream. We cannot wholly agree, therefore, with 
a recent reviewer of Sandburg’s Lincoln In the remarks that what 
America most needs today Is “Abe Lincoln as he was, not as a fblk 
hero.” Let us say rather that America needs both the Lincoln 
person and the Lincoln personage, but the personage the more* 
Wiser than our sophisticated critic were the grateful Negroes of 
Lincoln’s own time who Identified him with “de great Messiah,” 
with “Uncle Sam.” Product of our collective aspiration, the 
martyred Lincoln has indeed become our best “Uncle Sam.” “Massa 
Llnkum,” as the glad Negroes conceived it, “he be eber:^here. He 
knows eberything. He walk de earf like de Lord.” 

That spiritual John Henry of our joint imagination is the Lincoln 
we most need. Every geneiatlon can, and in large measure does, 
produce Its living Lincolns. So much Is this so that no genuine 
Democrat has to wonder with Lincoln’s law partner, Herndon, 
“that from such restricted and unpromising opportunities in early 
life, Mr. Lincoln grew into the great man he was.” Lincolns con¬ 
tinue to arise, like the Illinoisan, from the common people; and 
they are nurtured into power and perfected In wisdom by every ma¬ 
turing crisis. But it takes the sustained travail of the generations, 
of black and white, of rich and poor, of learned and unlearned—the 
sustained travail of the generations to bring to birth a folk hero 
like this living legend of our historic Lincoln. Men hardly dare 
to disrespect the deities which tholr own creative Imeiglnatlons 
have coo^ratcd in calling from the vasty deeps of chaos. 

Such supermortal heroes have been nurtured upon the pathos of 
a people. Grown great upon the vitamins of moral hope, they 
make great a people who have given to them their own greatness, 
leading the people bravely forward to each successive rendezvous 
with destiny. Such as these, and these such alone, harmonize 
democracy’s insistence upon rude equality with its need for Invidi¬ 
ous but exemplary perfection. “Let us believe as in the days of 
our youth,” said the early Lincoln, “that Washington was spotless; 
it makes human nature better to believe that • • • human 

perfection is possible.” 

Human perfection is possible, Indeed, but only through the purg¬ 
ing discipline of death. Promoted to the purity of legend, with 
hardly a speck of mortality left to dull his radiance, Lincoln’s life 
is now the embodiment of, and his career the irradiation of, pure 
principle. And of all social principles, the Federal is the highest 
and best, for it turns the imearned Increment of our national unity 
back to enrich the lives of humblest citizens through the lowly 
means of politics. Such a principle adds so nearly up to enlight¬ 
ened religion at its best that It did not seem inappropriate, nor 
does it now, for the greatest preacher in Lincoln’s America to 
preside while Lincoln, our martyred brother of common dust, put off 
this mortal veil to take upon himself the shining raiment of living 
legend. 

Let the words of his Investment come from Henry Ward Beecher. 
This is but poetic Justice. It was Beecher’s sermon that Lincoln 
heard that Sunday 80 years ego. It was Beecher’s pulpit that was 
originally Intended to be the forum for the Cooper Union lecture. 
It was Beecher’s church that was actually the financial beneficiary 
of the address which we celebrate tonight. It was Beecher's sister, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, who made Uncle Tom, the slave, Immortal. 
Let her brother speak the sacred words that raise the Great Emanci¬ 
pator to the like Immortality of all that’s nobly Imaginative. 

“And now,” rises Beecher’s prophetic and priestly voice at the 
canonization of “Honest Abe” into Father Abraham of the ages, 
“and now the martyr is moving in triumphal march, mightier than 
when alive. The Nation rises up at every stage of his coming. 
Cities and States are his pallbearers, and the cannon speaks the 
hours with solemn progression. Dead, dead, dead, he yet speaketh. 
Is Washington dead? ♦ * • Is any man that was ever fit to live 

dead? Disenthralled of flesh, risen to the unobstructed sphere where 
passion never comes, he begins his illimitable work. His life is now 
grafted upon the Infinite and will be fruitful as no earthly life 
can be.” 

Men and women of Cooper Union and of the Nation, shall we, too, 
not have faith that right makes might, and in that faith shall we, 
too, not dare to do our duty as we understand it? 

That would be to relive in our lives the life of Lincoln and to 
pass on imtarnlshed this Nation’s most magnificent legend. 


Veterans’ Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12,1940 


STATISTICS COMPILED BY MILLARD W . RICE , NATIONAL LEG¬ 
ISLATIVE REPRBSENTA’nVE OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OP THE UNITED STA'TBS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for the Information of the 
Members of this House, I wish to place In the Congressional 
Record some very Interesting and illuminating statistics 
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which were taken from the records of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration and eompded by Wllard W. Bice, national leslsla- 
ttve lepiresentative of the Veterans of Foreispa wars of the 
United States. 

These oold tisures, which Show the cost of war In human 
lives and dollaTS and cents, constltate an eloquent argument 
for peace, as well as much valuable Information on many 
phases of veterans’ afiairs. 

I wish to call especial attention to the fact that veterans of 
t)}e World War are dying at the rate of 88 per average day. 
That is an appalling death rate for men whose average age is 
now only 47 years. It also should be remembered that these 
veterans were pronounced physically perfect when they were 
Inducted into the armed service in 1817-18. 

The compUatlon by Mr. Rice follows: 

VZTERAN STATISTICS AS OP JTTNB 30, 1939 

4,791,172 served In United States* armed forces during World War. 
4,185,220 served in Army. 2,059,629 overseas. 

531.258 served In Navy, 68,289 In United States Marine CJorps, and 
6,405 in Coast Guard, about 50 percent overseas. 

23,908,576 registered for the selective draft. 

2,810,296 were Inducted after draft selection. 

250.240 were discharged from the draft after being called. 

10,250 Army men dishonorably discharged. 

130,103 total deaths. 

89,347 were killed: 87,541 Army, 1,460 Marines, and 856 Navy. 
13,990 died of wounds: 12,934 Anny, 1.007 Marines, and 58 Navy. 
63,346 were combat deaths: 50,475 Army, 2,457 Marines, and 414 
Navy. 

75,460 died of diseases: 62,670 Army. 304 Marines, and 12,486 Navy, 
1,297 died of other causes. 

116 deaths now occur each average day among war veterans; 88 
World War, 22 Spanish American War. 6 OlvU War veterans, and 1 
Indian wars. 

201325 wounded, not mortally: 193,611 Army, 7,714 Marines. 
842.072 World War veterans—less than 9 percent of all—receive 
compensation for service-connected disabilities: 44,213 on temporary 
partial ratings; 1,813 on temporary total ratings; 263,655 on perma¬ 
nent partial ratings; and 32,091 (or 938 percent of all) on permanent 
total ratings. 

25 percent of all service-connected disabled World War veterans 
receive less than $20; 66 percent less than $30; 66 percent less 
than $40; 76 percent less than $50; and 80 percent less than $60 
per month compensation; 90 percent less than total compensation; 
and only 9.91 percent receive compensation for total disabilities; 
an average as to all of $40.24 per month. 

62.936 World War veterans receive pensions of $6 or $30 per month 
for permanent total non-aervlce-connected disablHtles. 

84.185 disabled Eegulars receive pensions averaging $2131 per 
month. 

3,616 Civil War veterans were receiving pensions. 

2,525 Indian war veterans were receiving pensions. 

166,710 Bpanlah-Amerlcan War, Philippine Insurrection, and 
Boxer Rebellion veterans were receiving pensions averaging $52.48 
per month. 

1,832 emergency World War ofllcers were receiving retirement 
benefits. 

154,512 service-connected death claims have been allowed; 99,822 
are now active. 

99,822 deceased World War veterans, who died by reason of 
service-connected disabilities, provide pensions for 29,070 widows, 
35321 children, and 82398 parents. 

12,220 deceased service-connected World War veterans, who died 
by reason of some other disability, provide pensions for 10,366 
widows and 19,500 children, at average monthly payment of $2931 
per case. 

55382 deceased 6panlah*American War veterans provide pensions 
for 63.352 widows, 8,878 children, and 456 parents. 

4,261 deceased Indian war veterans provide pensions for 4,207 
widows. 76 children, and 7 others. 

57,615 deceased Civil War veterans provide pensions for 55,665 
widows and 2,449 children. 

166 widows of Mexican War (1848) veterans receiving pensions. 
1 deceased War of 1818 veteran provides pension for one daughter. 
218,621 veterans received hospital treatment last fiscal year; 
53,861 on June 80. 1939. 

28,686 veterans were admitted for domiciliary care last fiscal 
year; 15,^6 remaining on June 30, 1939, of whom 14368 were 
World War veterans (18,195 non service connected). 

48,627 were World War veterans: 10,448 service connected and 
37,016 nonservloe oozmected and 1,068 others. 

2,848 were other war veterans; 12,486 disabled Regulars; 87 Allied 
veterans; 106 were O. O. C. and W. P. A. employees; and 118 mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

31316 were N. P. patients, 17322 general medical and surgical 
patients, and 4379 were TB patients. 

71,124 beds: 54,779 hospital and 16345 domlcUlary, In 84 V* A. 
facilities. 

2,748 beds in other Government hospitals (Army, 1,100; Navy, 
1JM33; Publio Health Service, 499; and Interior J>epartmfint, 86). 


38,169 veterans were under s^rdisnship. 

4,118.041 applications for adjusted compensation. Involving $3,« 
764.118,82436, 

4,500,000 World War veterans applied for War Risk Insurance, 
involving $89,000,000,000. 

604,666 Government life-insurance policies in force with face 
value of $2,567,178,628. 

$62325,101.74 received In premiums during year. 

$8301,662.64 paid out In dividends during year to 400,760 policy 
holders. 

1315,787 World War veterans are now leas than 45 years of age; 
1,828376 between 45 and 50; 640,282 between 60 and 60; 2,725,283 
more than 46; 901,807 more than 60; 61,025 more than 60; and 
21,720 more than 65. 

4,041,020 living World War veterans now constitute about 33 
percent of the total population; about 6.64 percent of total adult 
population; about 43 percent of adult population between 40 and 
oO mars of age. 

$667,078,000 appropriation to Veterans’ Administration for year 
ending June 80, 1940, Is only about 6.05 percent of all Federal 
appropriations for year. 

$23,466,000,000 has been expended because of relief to veterans 
and their dependents since Nation was founded, which, however, 
Is only about 13 percent of the grand total of all Federal eiqpendl- 
tures of about $176,000,000,000, 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12,1940 


LBnTER PROM WILL CLAYTON, OP HOUSTON, TEX. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include a letter that I have 
this day received from Mr. Will Clayton, of Houston, advo¬ 
cating the continuance of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Mr. Clayton's intimate knowledge of international trade, 
based upon many years of active experience, places him as 
one of the outstanding authorities on the subject. Therefore, 
it strikes me that his thoughts are worthy of our considera¬ 
tion. 

The letter Is as follows: 

Houston, Tax., February 9, 1940, 

Hon. Albert Thomas, 

House Office Building, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Albert: Practically all our cotton exports go to the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

With three-fourths of that hemisphere at war and the other one- 
fourth preparing for war, the future of the American cotton export 
trade looks bad. 

The first few months of war brought a great rush of buying of 
American cotton but for a month now such buying has practically 
ceased. 

Does It not stand to reason that our export cotton trade will, to 
a considerable extent, go the way of our export tobacco business? 

Every foreign country, whether at war or preparing for war, needs 
Its precious dollars for the purchase of things more essential to them 
than our cotton. *rhey can buy cotton from 60 other countries— 
countries that will take manufactured goods In payment, thus 
effecting an exchange of goods and at the same time furnishing 
cargo for ships both ways. 

Most of the ships that come to our Gulf ports for cotton these 
days come In baXlast-Huhlps worth $1,000 a day at charter. 

Coimtrles at war or preparing for war live on their capital. 

They are sending us their gold and liquidating their balances 
and securities. 

What will they do for dollars when these things are all gone? 

Is It not dear that we must take more of their goods If we 
expect them to buy our cotton, lard, tobacco, automobiles, and 
other surplus commodities? 

This is not the time to throw the tariff back Into politics. 

We have had over a century’s experience with political tariff 
making and we know what It means. 

May I ask that you ponder these matters carefxiUy and vote and 
work for the extension of the Reciprocal Trade A^eements Act? 

Sincerely yours, 


Will GLaTxoai. 
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Faith In America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12,. 


ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following address by 
Hon. Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, at Lincoln Day din¬ 
ner under auspices of the Republicans of eastern Indiana, in 
the Masonic Tempre at Muncle, Ind., Friday evening, Feb¬ 
ruary 9, 1940: 

We are approaching a day dear to the hearts of Americans because 
the man whose birth It marks symbolizes so much of the American 
Ideal. If there was one outstanding characteristic of Lincoln, it 
was his love of humanity and his faith in mankind, without which 
the democratic ideal loses Its justification. If there was one source 
of his strength and courage in those dark days when the Nation, 
torn by civil war, threatened to be rent asunder, it was his faith 
In the American people and in the great Nation that, united as one, 
they would build. Today, when the democratic faith has faltered 
and its ideals have crumbled all about us, when Americans them¬ 
selves are disheartened and divided, more than at any time since 
the Civil War do we in those United States need a realfirmatlon 
of that faith, and the courage and unity it brings. 

Lincoln loved man because he believed in him, in his funda¬ 
mental goodness and in his untold possibilities. He believed in 
freedom not only as the right of man but as essential to his 
dignity. But what has become of that faith In recent years? 
Today we are told that man has reached the peak of achievement 
through individual initiative, energy, talent, and hard work, and 
that henceforth progress must be measured not by what the indi¬ 
vidual can attain under the Government but what the Govern¬ 
ment does for the individual. We are told that many mlUlons of 
our citizens will never again be able to find gainful employment 
and rise through their own abilities. Where is the faith of Amer¬ 
icans in themselves and in their possibilities? What has become 
of the undaunted courage that led those who have gone before 
us on to new conquests? Today vast groups of our citizens regard 
one another with suspicion and distrust; yes. even as enemies. 
What has become of the mutual respect and tolerance which made 
America the most classless country in the world and the unity 
without which there can be no progress? 

One of the reasons for this lack of faith has been that it was 
lacking in men in high public office, for the doctrines they have 
preached have tended to destroy it in others. That is a terrible 
indictment. But what else can be said when a President of the 
United States brands entire classes of our citizens as ^‘Tories” and 
“copperheads” when he boasts that they met their “match” in his 
first administration and warns that they will meet their “master” 
during his second term of office? 

Thus we have an administration which apparently regards busi¬ 
nessmen as a group as criminals unless they can prove themselves 
Innocent. Thus the rigid restrictions and consistent discrimina¬ 
tion against them by the countless agencies of the Government. 
Thus we heard the theory of a Presidential “mandate” under which 
the people in their blind faith were supposed to have surrendered 
to him the power to do as he wished. 

Without this faith In the citizen, there can be no faith in our 
form of representative government as provided by our Constitu¬ 
tion. Lincoln believed in democracy, as did the founders of our 
Government, because he believed that men were capable of self- 
government. He believed, as did they, in the system of checks and 
balances of our constitutional system as a healthy check to guard 
against the encroachment of government upon the lives of the 
people. ^ 

Lincoln once enumerated the various ways In which a Chief 
Executive might seek to Influence legislation. But he declared him¬ 
self against the “use of any of these means by the Executive to 
contrm the legislation of the country,” adding that “Congress 
should originate as well as perfect its measures free from external 
bias.” 

Lincoln believed In "obedience and respect for the Judicial de¬ 
partment of government. Its decisions on constitutional questions, 
when fully settled, should control not only the particular case 
decided but the general policy of the country, subject to be dis¬ 
turbed only by amendments of the Constitution as provided In that 
instrument Itself. More than this would be revolution.” 

Lincoln referred In his first inaugural address to “my rightful 
masters, the American people,” 

The present President of the United States Is most eloquent In 
proclaiming his devotion to democracy. But when a Chief Execu¬ 
tive seeks to bend the judiciary to his will by packing the Supreme 
Court and to ram “must” legislation down ^9 throat of a sulH 


servient Congress, who demands for himself in the name of emer¬ 
gency vast powers which he is never willing to surrender, wltet has 
become of the faith in the balance of powers upon which oui* con¬ 
stitutional system rests? When attempts are made to 'Spurge” rep¬ 
resentatives of the people; when it is argued that Congress can¬ 
not be trusted to exercise Its constitutional control over our cur¬ 
rency because it will surrender this power to Wall Street; when It 
is charged that the Senate of the United States must not be per¬ 
mitted to ratify treaties since It would turn this constitutional duty 
into a logrolling contest; when a President talks of the possibility of 
the United States being “bought” by the telegrams of their con¬ 
stituents. what confidence is shown In either the representatives or 
the people by whom they were elected? Actions such as these 
speak louder than volumes of protestations. 

With BO little faith in the American citizen, with so little faith 
In our constitutional processes of government, no administration 
could be expected to demonstrate any great confidence In a system 
of private economy. A free economy, like representative govern¬ 
ment, is based on faith in men to rise through their own abilities 
and to cooperate with others for the welfare and advancement of 
all. The purpose of government under such a system Is to prevent 
the abuse of the freedom which it affords. Lincoln believed in a 
system of private economy as the only system which, by permitting 
private property, afforded men a reward for their labors and the 
opportunity to rise. American progress during the less than 2 
centuries of our life as a nation has demonstrated its success far 
beyond the expectations or dreams of men. 

One of the manifestations of the present lack of faith In the 
ability of men to continue to go forward under a free economy, to 
conquer the problems of the vast industrial civilization they have 
created, is the argument that the very progress which men have In 
labor-saving devices has put them out of work. The President 
himself voiced this theory in his annual message on the state of 
the Union to the Congress when he declared, “We have not yet 
found a way to employ the surplus of our labor which the efficiency 
of our industrial processes have created.” He added, “To face the 
task of finding jobs faster than Invention can take them away is 
not defeatism.” 

It was the same belief that men by their creative genius throw 
themselves out of work that led a Member of Congress to Introduce 
a joint resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
“investigate the desirability and practlcabUlty of taxing the use of 
labor-saving and labor-displacing machinery.” 

The theory is not new; indeed, It may be ancient. We know 
that in England, during the ISfiO’s, Irate British workers threw their 
wooden shoes Into weaving machines which they believed had cost 
them their Jobs. Yet within a few years this invention made pos¬ 
sible not only the employment of a larger niunber of workers but 
actually the employment of a greater proportion of the growing 
population by the weaving industry than ever before. 

The same story has been repeated in Industry after industry. And 
still there are those who fall to see that labor-saving machinery, 
by lowering the cost of production, lowers the cost to the buyer, 
and that this, by resulting In greater consumption and thus greater 
demand, Increases the number of men needed to produce and 
distribute these goods. 

In the 60 years preceding 1930 our American population Increased 
218 percent, but the number of people gainfully employed rose 
291 percent. In 1900 many people began to worry because of our 
rapid industrialization and mechanization. That year a little over 
38 percent of our total population was gainfully employed. In 
1930. 40.7 percent of our people were engaged in gainful employ¬ 
ment. The United States census figures demonstrate that the num¬ 
ber of those gainfully employed ha* steadily Increased with the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery. During those 30 years our 
population increased 47,000,000. but 20,000,000 new Jobs were created. 

It might reasonably be supposed, for instance, that the introduc¬ 
tion of electric refrigerators threw men out of work in the ice busi¬ 
ness. Yet 14 years ago there were some 200,000 electric refrigera¬ 
tors. selling at around $400 apiece. Today there are over 2,000,000 
in use, selling at an average of $163. Today the new Industry 
employs twice as many as the old, but—believe it or not—United 
States census figures show that, between 1920 and 1930, the number 
of loe dealers increased from 8,000 to over 19,000. And, moreover, 
the latest flares prove that more ice boxes ore being manufactured 
today than before the electric refrigerator was Introduced. 

Another surprising example is the case of the dial telephone. 
In 1921, 2.7 percent of the phones of the Bell system were of the 
dial type. By 1930 this had risen to 30 percent. Yet the number 
of telephone calls doubled and the number of telephone operators 
increased from 190,000 to 249,000, according to the 1930 census. 
The number of telegraph and telephone linemen almost doubled. 
Bell Co. officials declare that the census this year will show that the 
number of employees has Increased by the same ratio in the last 
10 years. 

I have gone into this matter at some length, not with any pur¬ 
pose of advocating labor-saving machinery but simply because the 
new dealers from the outset have used It to frighten the American 
people, to give them a sense of utter futility about life. 

Fellow Republicans, labor-saving devices are not the cause of our 
unemployment, llie basic cause is political. 

yet today reforms have been aimed not at the revival of our system 
of private economy but at the gradual substitution of an economy 
planned and directed from Washington. Today the Government 
supports millions of the unemployed and does nothing to make pos¬ 
sible their return to private industry. Today Government spending 
takes the place of private spending, while vast stores of Idle capital 
are disoouxaged rather thiMi aided in investment in productive 
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•nterpriaes which woiU4 reemiiloy those out of work imd create a 
higher standard of living for all of our p^opit* Today Oovemment 
employment and Oovernment credlt-^ralsed by oppreaslve taxation 
of the oitiaens of today and reckless borrowing from the cltlsens of 
tomorrow**^e used in direct competition with the buelnestes and 
industries by which the vast majc^ity of the American people live. 
As this competition has spread ever further, the Ctovemment has 
gained an ever-increasing control over hanking, investment, and 
credit, either taking the place of private enterprise or forcing it out 
of business through competition in field after held. 

This has not happened by accident, nor was it the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of Oovernment aid to the needy in time of depression. 
Bather it was the deliberate plan of left-wing new dealers from the 
beginning. Tears ago Mr. Bexford O. Tugwell. one of the guiding 
spirits of the drst brain trust, declared: 

'BusineBs will logloaUy be required to disappear. This is not an 
overstatement for the sake of emphasis: it Is literally meant. * * • 
National planning Implies guidance of capital uses. • • • New 

industries will not just happen as the automobile industry did; they 
will have to be foreseen, tc be argued for, * • • or seem prob¬ 

ably desirable features of the whole economy before they can be 
entered upon. • • • It would be comparatively easy to dynamite 
the industrial system." 

Here is not only a repudiation of the American way of progress 
but a proposal of deliberate sabotage. 

More recently the Assistant Secretary of State, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
testified last year before the Temporary National Bconomics 
Committee; 

"Briehy the Government will have to enter into the direct financ¬ 
ing of activities now supposed to be private: and a continuance of 
that direct financing must be inevitably that the Government ulti¬ 
mately will control and own these activities. * * • over a period 
of years the Government will gradually come to own most of the 
productive plants of the United States. ♦ • * The country will 
probably be deciding In the next few years whether the Government 
ought not to own, directly or Indirectly, part of the national plants, 
such as railroads, electric-power and mineral resources: and the 
Temporary National Economics Committee may give us a final 
answer. • • •" 

In falmees to him, Mr. Berle was not advocating. He was simply 
giving a frank statement of what is going on. 

The issue is clearly defined—whether America Is to be transformed 
into some form of state capitalism or ecclallsm, call it what you 
will, controlled and owned body and soul by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, or whether our system of private economy is to be revived. 
It is a part of the technique of left-wing new dealers to use the 
Temporary National Economic Committee as a means of building 
up their case against business and In favor of Government owner¬ 
ship and control. 

In the investigations made by the Committee, complete control 
of the hearings rest with one of the six departments and commis¬ 
sions represented on the Committee, among them the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The selection of witnesses and the 
conduct of their examination rests with them. The witness may 
not submit any prepared statement of facts, except with the 
express permission of the agency conducting the hearing—which 
in many cases seems to regard itself as the prosecutor in the case— 
or of the Committee Itself. He may not be examined or cross- 
examined by his own lawyer, but must confine himself to answer¬ 
ing questions of the counsel of the Government agency In charge 
or of the Committee. The one-sidedness of such a procedure is 
clearly evident. 

The Committee’s chief aversion is the insurance business. Dur¬ 
ing the hearings, no opportunity has been lost to cast aspersions 
upon the life-insurance business and to insinuate—as the Now Deal 
has done in so many other instances—that it must be evil because 
of its sixe. 

Now, I do not want to be understood as being opposed to a 
serious study of our economic structure or emy major phase of it. 

But I am convinced, and in view of what I have seen and ex¬ 
perienced In Washington I don’t see how I could have any other 
attitude, that the purpose of the new dealers Is to destroy confi¬ 
dence in our private insurance system, the ramifications of which 
affect practically every man, woman, and child in this country. 

This is not the purpose, of course, of men like Senator O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the Committee. In fact, I think It Is due to his 
close supervision and to that of the splendid statesman, Senator 
Borah, who has Just died, and of Congressman Susinses of Texas, 
that the New Deal influences on the Committee are not blasting 
our whole economic structure in the newspaper headlines from 
day to day. And their supervision has been sorely tested. 

On one occasion, before these men had become aware of what 
was happening, the new dealers presented an array of C. I. O. 
members to testify that as Insurance salesmen they had forged 
the names of policyholders in the annual election of Insurance 
officials. Then C. I. O. affiliation was concealed. 

With 42 lending agencies In Washington, the Federal Government 
is now doing a large part of the banking business. 

First on the list of ICarl Marx’s 10 points of technique to bring 
about communism is the "centralisation of credit in the hands of 

StirfltiC ** 

It is my Conviction that this attack upon the Insurance com¬ 
panies Is in line with that technique. 

The pseudo intellectuals of the New Deal school of philosophy 
have reason indeed to envy the insurance business and all that it 
has reprssented in American life. First of alh it represents the 
way in which millions of Americans have sought to make their 


own future secure with the savings their toil and their talents have 
won for them independent of the Government; and this Is con¬ 
trary to the New Deal conception of security, which it believes 
should be provided by the Government. Then there is the in¬ 
disputable fact that this private institution has contributed more 
to the welfare of the people as a whole than have grandiose schemes 
of the New Deal. From January 1, 193S, to December 31, 1938, the 
Federal Oovemment spent nearly (13,000,000,000 for various types 
of relief and aid to the needy. But during the same period private 
life-insurance companies distributed nearly fifteen and three-quar¬ 
ter billions of dollars to policyholders and their beneficiaries. 
Another $5,000,000,000 was distributed to holders of other forms 
of insurance. Secondly, there Is the amazing growth of the Insur¬ 
ance business within the lifetime of oiir older citizens. For ex¬ 
ample. from 1690 to 1037 our population Increased 100 percent, but 
the life insurance in force rose 2,500 percent, until today Americans 
own 66 percent of all the life insurance In the world. The vast 
sums poured Into insurance policies have contributed incalculably 
to the development of Industry and agriculture; indeed, to Ameri¬ 
can progress as a whole. 

But already the insurance companies have felt the pinch of 
Oovemment domination of credit. Such is the control which the 
Federal Government exerts over the outlets for investment, so 
many are the fields In which Government spending has taken the 
place of private financing that insurance companies, obliged to 
keep their money working, have been forced to Invest more and 
more heavily In Oovernment bonds. In 1980, for example, 49 of 
the leading life-insurance companies had Invested less than one 
and one-half billion dollars, or 7.7 percent, In Government securi¬ 
ties. Federal, State, and local. In 1938 these same companies had 
invested over six and one-half billion, or almost 18 percent, was 
in United States Oovernment bonds alone. Thus these bllUons 
have been diverted into nonproductive pump-priming projects of 
the Government. 

The resulting effect of Government spending and financing is re¬ 
vealed in the fact that insurance interest rates dropped more than 
25 percent from 1929 to 1988. This has spelled a loss of $400,000,000 
to some 60,000,000 policyholders. 

Several plans have been evolved for putting the Government into 
the Insurance business. Late last summer the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission called upon Mr. D. C. Bronson, of the Social 
Security Board, who laid five possible plans for a so-called “burial 
Insurance," which was to bo compulsory, and would require contri¬ 
butions ranging from $3.03 to $7.56 from every man, woman, and 
chfid. However, Mr. Bronson did not include estimates of the 
cost of operating any one of these plans, but said that he guessed 
It would cost somewhere between 20 and 40 percent. 

Last November Senator Wacneb of New York announced that he 
would propose a bill by which the social-security program would 
be extended to provide the establishment of a Federal annuity 
system under the direction of the Social Security Board, by which 
anyone could purchase a Government-guaranteed annuity through 
B bank or post office, Just as he may now buy a baby bond. These 
annuities, the Senator claims, could be bought up to $100 a month, 
at a reduction of 30 percent of the cost charged by private Insur¬ 
ance companies. 

As Mr. Raymond Moley declared in a recent editorial in his maga¬ 
zine News Week: 

“The sponsors of the Federal annuity scheme speak of selling 
annuities ‘at cost.’ How Is the Government going to find out what 
an annuity costs? 

“The claim is made that the Government can sell annuities 30 
percent cheaper than private companies. It is true that the Oov¬ 
ernment can eliminate costs of solicitation and taxes. But, at 
present, such items in the cost of an annuity and, in addition, 
all overhead, do not exceed 12 percent—an extreme figure—and are 
generally considerably lower. How, then can the elimination of 
such costs reduce the cost of an annuity by 80 percent? 

“The talk of annuities paying as high as $100 a month, coupled 
with the further talk of annuities purchased by payments of $1 
a month, is a subtle way of suggesting to the gullible, the Ignorant, 
and the uninformed that there Is some magic by which small 
payments during the years of earning can be made to yield fat 
Incomes later in life. A few figures are sufficient to blow that 
decoy to smithereens. 

"Its a scheme misleading to the taxpayer, or the prospective an¬ 
nuitant, or the voter, or all three together." 

Whatever the plan finally sponsored by the left-wing new dealers, 
the general outline of the steps to be followed is now clear. The 
first would be Federal supervision of insurance Investments by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Second would be the sub¬ 
stitution of Federal control over Insurance for the system of State 
control which has worked so successfully. Meanwhile, voluntary 
Insurance would be sold under the direction of the Social Security 
Board In competition with private life-insurance companies. To 
make this compulsory, to gain control over all life Insurance, and 
finally to achieve full ownership of all types of Insurance and their 
assets—^these are the successive steps along which they would 
apparently take us. 

My contention, of course, Is that this attack upon insurance is 
but a piece of the pattern, the pattern that was so graphically out¬ 
lined by Professor Tugwell early in the New Deal. 

LlnC(^ foresaw that from time to time men would arise whose 
temperament "disdains a beaten path. It seeks regions heretofore 
unexplored. It sees no distinction in adding story to story upon 
the monuments of fame erected to the memory of others. It denies 
that It is glory enough to serve under any chief. It scorns to 
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tread In the footsteps of any predecessor however niustrloui It 
thirsts and burns for distinction and, if possible, It will have It 
whether at the expense of emancipating slaves or enslaving free 
men.” “Such a time,” he declared, “will require the people to be 
united with each other, attached to the Government and laws, and 
generally Intelligent.” 

It will require a renewal of our faith In ourselves and in our 
fellow citizens, and In our ability to solve our problems by mutual 
tolerance, respect, and cooperation for the common good. It will 
require a united determination to surge forward together to the 
conquest of new frontiers and the building of a better world, not 
only for ourselves but for future generations. 

The country has known many days before. In the midst of the 
depression of 1837, even so great a statesman as Daniel Webster 
declared, *Tt is Inconceivable that conditions can ever right them¬ 
selves. Trade and industry are disorganized. Securities have fallen 
to one-half and even one-fourth of their value. Unemployment has 
become general.” 

And yet we know what happened. Who shall dare to predict the 
heights which we shall achieve If we have but the courage, the will, 
and the vision to seek and pursue the path of progress, as our fore¬ 
fathers did before us? 

Upon the Republicans of today there rests a tremendous responsi¬ 
bility. Our party was founded In a dark hour when the Nation 
was threatened with dissolution to preserve and to carry forward 
the Ideals upon which it was founded. The faith by which and 
the ideals for which Lincoln held the Nation together must live as 
long as America is to remain America. We of today must make our¬ 
selves the Instrument by which that faith Is carried forward and 
those Ideals are brought closer to realization. Humbly dedicated 
to a crusade for the right as we see it, seeking victory as the oppor¬ 
tunity for service, we shall not fall In this mission. 

liet us, In the words of Lincoln. “Rise up to the height of a genera¬ 
tion of men worthy of a free government, and we will carry out the 
great work we have commenced.” 


Russian Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS R. BALL 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW LONDON (CONN.) EVENING DAT 
OP FEBRUARY 10. 1940 


Mr. BALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I beg to include In the Record the following editorial 
from the New London Evening Day of February 10, 1940: 
[From the New London (Conn.) Evening Day of February 10, 1940] 

RUSSIAN RELATIONS 

The admission of Secretary of State CordeU Hull that Soviet Rus¬ 
sia has, In several Instances, failed to live up to the terms of the 
1933 treaty through which the United States extended recognition 
to the nation, need occasion no surprise. In fact, it has been pointed 
out, repeatedly, that Russia has paid scant heed to the provisions 
of the treaty during the last few years. This fact has been stated 
In these columns on several occasions since the adoption of the 
treaty. Spedlflcally, the Soviets have broken their promise not to 
engage in the spread of communistic propaganda in this country 
and have repeatedly ignored their promise to give our nationals 
arrested In Russia a fair and open trial and to supply Information 
concerning any such arrest to American diplomatic representatives 
at their request. 

The Secretary of State submitted these views to a Senate com¬ 
mittee holding hearings on a resolution introduced by Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, which calls for the breaking off of diplo¬ 
matic relations with Russia. Hull declared at this hearing that, 
despite the violations of the provisions of this treaty there are 
reasons why we should continue to be represented In Russia and 
why it would be unwise to end our diplomatic relations there. 
What the Secretary of State does not say is that, in such a situa¬ 
tion, It Is far more vital to continue diplomatic relations than to 
end them, and for very obvious reasons. Without diplomats in 
Russia to inform this Nation of what is going on—as well as they 
can, granted that they will be operating under a handicap—our 
sources of information in Russia would be very sketchy indeed. 

There seems to be excellent reason, therefore, for holding with 
the Secretary of State In this issue. It is one thing, as a gesture 
of pique and indignation, to sever our relations with Russia; it is 
something else again to cut off our nose to spite our face in so 
doing. At the same time it is true enough that the opposition to 
the recognition of Russia, In the first place, was based for the most 
part upon the belief that recognition meant, In some roundabout 
way, approval of the Russian form of government and methods. 
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Now It appears that some, at least, who advocate the ending Of 
relations believe that this gesture will, in some similar, mysterlotis 
way. indicate disapproval of the course taken by Russia In Finland. 
If either act imposed any real penalty upon Russia It might be 
justifiable; since it doesn’t, however, we might as well be reaUstlo 
rather than sentimental In coming to a decision. 


Sugar Problem in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12,1940 


ARTICLE BY HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD, OP MICHIGAN 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Record, as contained in an article 
by me in the National Republic magazine, current issue. I 
submit the following, which deals with our sugar problem: 

[Prom the National Republic] 

SUGAR PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 

(By Hon. Fred L. Crawford, Representative in Congress from 
Michigan) 

Why so much controversy over sugar? 

The United States public reads that a new sugar bill is to be con¬ 
sidered. This naturally gives rise to the question, “Why should 
sugar legislation be constantly coming up for enactment?” The 
reasons for this continual occurrence of sugar legislation are; 
That the sugar acts are enacted for a short period of years and be¬ 
cause the sugar program Is still in the stage of experimentation, 
which necessarily calls for frequent adjustments in the program, 
therefore, sugar legislation is considered almost every 3 or 4 years 
by Congress In order to iron out difficulties that have appeared dur¬ 
ing the Interim. 

The domestic sugar Industry, as such, has been In existence over 
200 years, and for more than 100 years of Its life has been the 
subject of controversy. It has constantly been the subject of tariff 
protection, and for this reoson is referred to as a “political foot¬ 
ball.” Under the various tariff acts enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, the domestic islands, namely, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, were within the tariff wall, that is, they 
could send all of the sugars they produced Into the United States 
market free of duty; therefore, their off-share production, stimu¬ 
lated by free entry into the United States, greatly Increased to the 
detriment of continental producers, and to some extent nullified 
the tariff. 

The present administration has adopted a method of controlling 
the sugar industry. It has abolished the old system of protection 
by tariffs and Instituted the system of quotas. This system divides 
the sugar market of the United States among continental sugar 
producers, our Insular sugar producers, and foreign producers, such 
as Cuba. Latin American countries, and others. 

Under this new system quotas are established on the basis of 
varying records of past performance. Due to the fact that the 
continental American sugar producers have been handicapped by 
competition with foreign and insular sugar, which curtailed conti¬ 
nental production and meant heavier production for Insular areas, 
It Is not difficult for anyone to understand why the American 
sugar producer continues restricted In his productive ability by 
Government regulation as long as quotas continue to be based on 
past performance. 

The wording of the Philippine Independence Act has often been 
misconstrued In that It is often said the Philippine Independence 
Act established a marketing quota for the Philippine Islands. This 
Is wrong because the Philippine Independence Act merely estab¬ 
lished a limit on the amount of sugar that can be imported by the 
Philippines free of duty. The language of the law reads as follows 
(subsection (d) of Public, 300, approved August 7. 1939): 

“The United States duty shall be levied, collected, and paid. In 
the United States, upon all Philippine sugars, which are entered 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption In any calendar 
year after 1989, in excess of 650,000 long tons, of which not more 
than 50,000 long tons may be refined sugars; Provided, however. 
That for the period January 1, 1946, through July 3. 1946, the quota 
of Philippine sugars, not subject to the United States duty, shall 
be 425,000 long tons, of which not more than 25,000 long tons may 
be refined sugars. Any export tax imposed and collected on Philip¬ 
pine sugars entered or withdrawn from warehouse for consumption 
in excess of the quotas established by this subsection shall be 
refunded by the Philippine Government.” 

As Is shown by the language there Is no sugar-marketing quota 
In the Philippine Independence Act but merely a limitation upon 
the amount of sugar that can be Imported free of tariff. Members 
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of Oonsress and of the Bouae XxMUlar AffaiTB Committee xnade It 
very clear in the record* before the Committee on Insular Affairs* 
that the language In the Philippine Independence Act does not 
control the provisions of the Sugar Marketing Quota Act. Sugar la 
definitely a necessity to our national defense and without question 
is one of the most important foods to the normal American diet* 
if not the most important. This fact is substantiated by the con¬ 
ditions existing during the last World War. Numerous natiozxs, 
those involved in the conflict as well as those not involved* suffered 
untold hardships because of their lack of sugar* and for this reason 
it has been then policy for the past 20 years to strive to become 
self-sufficient as far as sugar is concerned. Incidentally, some of 
the major countries of Europe have succeeded In this objective. 
This is confirmed by a recent announcement of the English and 
French Allies to the effect that there Is a sufficient supply of sugar 
on hand to last for more than 1 year. Confirming this announce¬ 
ment Is the fact that England and France have Imported very 
little sugar since the declaration of war, and further substantiating 
this announcement Is the truth that England did not begin ration¬ 
ing sugar until January of this year. It Is pertinent to point out 
that England since the World War has protected and developed a 
great beet-sugar industry in the British Isles. 

Perhaps the basic reason for this constant controversy over sugar 
is due to the foreign and insular policies of the United States. Ever 
since the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War the United States Government 
has looked upon Cuba as being a protectorate, and our policy 
toward Cuba has been one of protection, for the most part to the 
Cuban sugar producer, and consequently a constant restraint upon 
the continental American sugar producer. 

Let us investigate this pretended policy of assistance to the 
Cuban people. Are the native Cubans the beneficiaries of our 
sugar policy, or are the benefits largely passed on to American and 
other capitalists? A sufficient answer to these questions is the fact 
that in 1930 American capitalists had Invested In the island of 
Cuba a total of $1,500,000,000, of which $760,000,000 was invested 
in Cuban sugar centrals. 

It has often been stated by numerous authorities in the field of 
foreign trade that our policy toward Cuba Is harmful not only to 
continental sugar producers but is also harmful to the Cubans. 

At this time I would like to quote a few passages from some of 
these authorities. 

The Commission on Cuban Affairs of the Foreign Policy Associa¬ 
tion of New York, reporting in 1984 on the economic conditions of 
Cuba, said: 

“The major evil of this foreign Investment has not been, as some 
of the more radical Cubans have stated, that the country is being 
drained of its wealth by foreign exploiters, but that excessive for¬ 
eign investment, particularly in su^r, has stimulated an economic 
growth Injurious to Cuban and foreigner alike." 

Mr. Carleton Beals, recently writing on the Coming Struggle for 
Latin America, said: 

"The crying need of Cuba right along has been, not artificial 
strengthening of its dominant one-crop system, but new industries, 
crop diversification, a bit of Intensive economic nationalism to free 
It for economic slavery to American banks and sugar interests. 
With only 4.000.000 population, Cuba, one of the richest little lands 
in the world, Is able to produce almost every supply of food needed, 
in abundance. Nevertheless a majority of its people live on a level 
close to the Chinese coolie level. Huirs treaty and the Jones-Costi- 
gan Act in their present forms promote in Cuba a system that 
tends to recurrent disaster. New economic collapse is even now 
Impending." 

Less than one-third of the consumptive requirements of the 
United States is produced on the continent, although It has been 
stated that continental sugar producers could supply, at the very 
least, one-half of the consumptive requirements of the United 
States. 

This fact can be partly substantiated by examining certain sta- 
tlfitiOB. In 1939 the Louisiana production of sugar was approxi¬ 
mately 7 percent of the sugar requirements of the United States, 
even though in 1936 an independent survey was made by the 
Louisiana State University which reported that Louisiana could 
efficiently and economically increase its present production of 
sugar until It reaches a point at which It would be supplying at 
least 12 percent of the consumptive requirements of the United 
States. Likewise, an efficient and economical increase could be 
effected In the beet-sugar area of the United States as well as In 
Florida* the other cane-sugar-producing State. 

These sugar growers receiving benefit payments from the Govern¬ 
ment, these funds flowing from a processing tax levied on the 
production of sugar. For example, in 1936 the tax on the produc¬ 
tion of sugar amounted to approximately $68,000,000, while the 
expenditures to growers were only about $60,000,000. Although the 
Government makes the payment* It merely acts as a clearing house* 
and does so at a profit which is clearly exemplified by the statistics 
for 1988. which snow that the Government had an excess Income 
from the sugar tax of about $18,000,000. Therefore the indus^ is 
not, as is often stated, a burden to the Government. In fact, the 
figures for 1938—and they are representative—show that the in¬ 


dustry is definitely an asset In that it contributes an excess to the 
general fund. 

Perhaps the most Important question for the American people Is 
whether or not the domestic sugar industry can produce sugar at 
a retail price which is fair and reasonable to the consumer. 

Here it would be appropriate to insert figures showing the retail 
prices of refined sugar in selected major countries as of May 1* 
1988. (These figures are taken from a report of the Department of 
Commerce.) 

Italy. 16.73 cents per pound; Yugoslavia, 14.23; Germany, 13.87; 
Yenesuela* 10.67; Rumania, 10.62; Hung^* 9.47; Turkey, 9,44; 
France. 9.41; Australia, 8.49; Finland, 839; Japan. 7.52; Philippine 
Islands, 6.62; Peru* 6.00; Canada* 6.90; Argentina* 6.71; Sweden, 6.60; 
United States, 5.40; United Kingdom* 4.67. 

The preliminary charts on display at the Department of Com¬ 
merce show as of May 1, 1989, the retail price of sugar In all 
European countries. Including Great Britain* was higher than the 
retail price in the United States, with the sole exception of 
Switzerland. 

Naturally, since the war the prices have risen greatly in Europe* 
although the retail price of sugar in the United States has been 
restored to normal levels, after a temporary hysteria, for which 
there was no reason, in the market immediately following the 
declaration of war last September. 

It is interesting to note that despite the tax of one-half cent 
per pound levied on the production of sugar, which in all other 
industries is passed on to the consumer, the price the consumer 
paid for sugar in 1938 ( 53 cents per pound) was less than the 
price paid by the consumer in the past 26 years, excepting the low 
depression year of 1982. at which time the price was 6 cents per 
pound, or only three-tenths of a cent less than the price paid in 
1938. 

In the past 12 years the retail price of sugar has averaged lower 
than the index of the average retail price of all foods. During the 
World War the price of sugar was very much higher than the price 
paid for all foods, but in 1931 this price had fallen below the 
all-foods average. Again in 1923 and 1924 the retail price of 
sugar went above the retail price of all foods temporarily, the 
reason for this being the fact that during this period the United 
States market was dominated by Cuban sugars, which furnished 
about 70 percent of our consumptive requirements. Since that 
period the domestic-sugar producers, including our island pos¬ 
sessions, have improved their productive power and have been 
supplying an increasing amount of our sugar supplies, until now 
the domestic producers supply about 70 percent of our consump¬ 
tive requirements and they have kept the price of sugar well 
below the average of all foods. 

Comparing the retail price of sugar during the past 12 years 
with the retail price of important individual items of food on the 
Amerlclan diet, it is releaved that, with the exception of bacon, 
lard, eggs, and butter, the retail price of sugar has been below that 
of all other Important foods. 

Under the reciprocal-trade program the sugar industry has be¬ 
come Involved in certain trade agreements. For Instance, sugar is 
the basis of the agreement with Cuba. All of the prefercntlals 
accorded the United States under this agreement are based upon 
preferentlals granted to Cuba on sugar. 

Before concluding this article it Is necessary to make a few 
statements on the living conditions of labor in the sugar-producing 
area of the United States. Under the present Sugar Act the domes¬ 
tic-sugar industry has been the subject of wage determinations 
which are very thoroughly enforced through controls over a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the total price received by the producer. In 
addition, child labor is very properly banned under the program of 
the Department of Agriculture. Finally, domestic-sugar producers 
are required to provide houses for their laborers and to see that they 
receive medical attention when it is needed. 

These restrictions are not applied in foreign areas like Cuba and 
other countries over which we have no control and that compete 
with our domestic sugar producers. Accordingly, the American pro¬ 
ducers must compete with the low-paid and poorly housed peon one 
finds in the Tropics. It has been the hlstc^ of the domestic in¬ 
dustry that when given a reasonable protection, and by this I mean 
the imposition of tariff duties sufficiently high to encourage an 
expansion of home production, there has been ample competition in 
the American market to provide sugar to the ultimate consumer at 
a price far below that which he would have to pay If entirely de¬ 
pendent upon foreign production for our sugar supply. In addi¬ 
tion to a reasonable suj^ly of sugar being produced under our own 
flag and control, we are greatly adding to the employed, and In that 
manner contributing to our own self-support, as sugar is a non- 
surplxis crop. We have thoroughly demonstrated to ourselves that 
If our form of government is to survive we must have private indus¬ 
try In sufficient volume to engage our growing population, furnish 
the necessary tax revenue with v^ch to finance the agencies of 
Government and the services they render to our people. With sur¬ 
plus crop acreage being retired on such a grand scale, we can well 
afford to encourage the production of any basic foodstuff of which 
there is no surplus, and especially so If Its cost to the ultimate 
oonsumer ranges on a price level as low as that paid by any major 
consuming class in the world. 
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Tribute to the Late Dr. John Clement Fitzpatrick 
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HON. SOL BLOOM 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Febrmry 12,1940 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following tribute to the 
life and work of the late Dr. John Clement Fitzpatrick: 

JOHN CLEMENT FITZPATRICK. 1876-1940 

Dr. John Clement PltzpatrlcR, archivist and historian, died 
on Saturday, February 8, In his 64th year, and In his passing 
our country has lost Its greatest authority upon the life of 
Its greatest character, George Washington. Born In Washington 
and educated in the schools here, Dr. Fitzpatrick looked at first to 
an artistic career, but instead entered the employ of the Library 
of Congress while It was being moved to the new building in 1897. 
His whole professional life was spent within Its walls, and when 
soon after his connection with the Library began he entered 
the division of manuscripts, It was evident to his superiors as weU 
as to himself that archival work was his real forte. He rose to 
the position of assistant director of the division, but In 1928 he 
i-oslgned In order to devote his time to his specialty. He continued 
to keepr his omce within Its rooms, where he was, day by day* 
accessible to the many who sought from him Information con¬ 
cerning the Father of our Country and the period during which he 
glorified America. For Dr. Fitzpatrick was. perhaps more than 
any other man among those who have shed light upon the history 
of their own country, preeminently the authority upon a limited 
period of that history, the men who were responsible for It, and 
particularly the man who stood head and shoulders above all the 
rest In that Influence and responsibility. Except for an editorial 
excursion which made available the autobiography of Martin Van 
Buren, Dr. Fitzpatrick devoted himself to the era of the American 
Revolution and to the career of George Washington, especially to 
the general’s career down through the war. 

This concentration had notable results not only in the Intimate 
and penetrating knowledge which Dr. Fitzpatrick gained but also 
in the scholarly way In which he gave out the results of his re¬ 
search to other students. He mined his material chiefly from the 
great treasure of manuscripts In the Library of Congress, refined It 
in the glowing retort of his archival skill, and sent It forth stamped 
with accuracy. Those whose Interests lie In the formative period of 
our national history have to thank him for several volumes of the 
complete Journal of the Continental Congress, for the series of vol¬ 
umes In which he calendared the correspondence of General Wash¬ 
ington with the Continental Congress and his offlcers during his 
years as Commander in Chief, and for a volume on Washington's 
movements during the colonial period. There was also a four- 
volume final edition of Washington’s Diaries, in which were brought 
together and published under the authority of the Mount Vernon 
Ladles’ Association of the Union all the remaining portions of the 
revealing dally record which Washington kept diufng most of his 
life. Occasionally Dr. Fitzpatrick wrote short articles on sidelights 
of his main theme, and he also published a short biography of Wash¬ 
ington. This was, however, primarily a study of the character of the 
man rather than of the period which he adorned: for Dr. Fitzpatrick 
well knew that all secondary books lose their importance but that a 
man who devotes himself to making available the primary materials 
from which all such books must be written confers a lasting benefit 
upon all students In American history, and wisely chose the less 
B^ctacular but more enduring reputation that comes from such 
specialization. That reputation gained for this self-taught scholar 
honorary degrees from various colleges, which were proud to 
enroll his name among their alumni. 

When the George Washington Bicentennial Commission decided 
that the great feature of the celebration should be a definitive 
edition of the writings of Washington, there was no question as to 
the editor. Dr. Fitzpatrick had no rival In knowledge of the liter-* 
ary remains of the general, or in ability to make these available. 
Accordingly, the lost 10 years and more of his life were devoted to 
this great task. Originally It was thought that all of Washington’s 
writings, except the diaries, could be printed within 26 volumes; 
but so much ^eater a mass was collected through Dr. Fitzpatrick’s 
persistent delving and correspondence concerning both public and 
private collections In many places throughout the world, that, in 
spite of the relegation of much strlctlv minor material to caeu^ 
mention In footnotes, It required 37 volumes of text to put before 
the public a complete set of Washington’s writings. Throughout 
the monumental work the sterling quality of archival and editorial 
ability Is thoroughly, though modestly, made evident; for Dr. Fitz¬ 
patrick’s knowledge of the history of the material he used was as 
great as that of the value of it. 
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Twenty-six of the volumes had been Issued at the time of hie 
death, and his work on the other 11 was practically finished, as they 
are all in final page proof, merely awaiting the necessary further 
appropriation for their printing and binding. The ultimate issue of 
these volumes will not only complete the great task of ^ving to 
America such a wealth of Information on the career and character 
of one of its greatest men as has not been made available oonoernlng 
any other of the world’s heroes but it will also be a fitting memorial 
to the illustrious editor who accomplished this task. 


Thomas A. Edison 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND, OF NEW 
JERSEY 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address which 
I delivered over the radio on February 10: 

I consider It a singular honor to stand before this microphone and 
talk to the people of the Nation In tribute to one of the greatest 
Americans, benefactors, and humanitarians the world has ever seen. 
This man, of whom 1 am to talk, is rapidly taking his place beside 
Washington and Lincoln as the third great son of February. He Is 
Thomas Alva Edison, inventive genius and Immortal force for good 
and social advancement throughout the entire world. 

Perhaps I can best get my message to you by asking you to em¬ 
ploy your imaginations as the condition 1 am about to describe is, 
1 am glad to say, an imaginary one. 

Suppose, if you will, what the good men do dies with them, and 
that It Is nearly half past three In the morning on October 18, 1931. 
Suddenly, as we lose the physical genius of Thomas Alva Edison, 
the entire world Is robbed of its electric power. Whole cities are 
plunged into darkness. Transit lines are at a complete standstill. 
Radios, telephones, and the telegraph are imable to function. Com¬ 
munication has received a tremendous set-back. 

'The 18th of October dawns on a different world. Men In cities 
either walk to work or go by horse and buggy, for storage batteries 
have failed completely and countless thousands of automobiles, 
subways, and airplanes are electrical cripples. In the tall city build¬ 
ings elevators are no longer rrmnlng. Factories lack the power to 
operate. Electric appliances In the home are reduced to the status 
of ornaments. In the rural districts men on modern, electrically 
equipped farms are forced to return to the harvesting methods of 
their grandfathers. By nightfall panic has seized the world. Every 
division of Industry has been victimized. The United States and all 
the world about us are paralyzed. People seeking solace in enter¬ 
tainment find the phonograph silent and motion pictures nothing 
but a memory. In hundreds of ways the progress of civilization has 
been robbed of the accomplishments of half a century. 

I employed the story of a crippled, paralyzed world becaxise that 
is exactly the way it would have been If, on that quiet October morn¬ 
ing, 9 years ago. the things created and made possible by Thomas 
Edison had been taken from this world. 

The story of Thomas Edison unfolds like a fairy tale and is amaz¬ 
ing In Its revelation of what one man can accomplish in the span 
of a single lifetime. Here today, time will permit me to mention 
only a few of the outstanding events In the life of America’s greatest 
genius, but, perhaps, after hearing these we will all come to realize 
some of the greatness of Mr. Edison and the unpayable debt of 
gratitude which we, as Americans, owe to him. Ninety-three years 
ago, on the 11th of February 1847, Thomas Edison was born In the 
little town of Milan, Ohio. 

At the age of 12 Edison had his own laboratory rigged up In the 
cellar of his home. While still 12 years of age the boy began to sell 
newspapers on a local train running between Port Huron and De¬ 
troit, Mich. Later he set up a second-hand printing press and 
printed his own Weekly Herald, the first newspaper ever printed on 
a moving train. The fame of his little journal spread to England* 
where it received the enthusiastic approval of the London Times. 

Soon, the youthful Edison became Interested In the telegraph, 
and before long he became an expert. While following this occu¬ 
pation. he perceived many difficulties In the crude telegraph equip¬ 
ment. Young Edison began to experiment with Improvements 
for the telegraph systems, both sending and receiving. Even then* 
he was working under difficulties, when we consider it was not 
many* years after his birth that Edison was left almost totally 
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deaf, due to an accident which oocumd while he waa editing his 
Weekly Hendd on the Grand Itunk Railway. 

He secured the patent for hla first inTentton. the electrical vote 
recorder, when he was only 21 years of age. Thls^ however, was 
only the beginning. After obtaining his first patent, Bdison really 
went to work. The resulting inventions were a m a s l ng In their 
number and variety. AU told, they reached the staggering sum 
of more than 1,150 products of Edison genius. 

When we consider that It took the **Wizard of Menlo X>ark” 10 
whole years and that he experienced some 60,000 disappointments 
before he completed his most difficult invention, the nlckel-lron- 
alkallne storage battery; and when we consider that the scope of 
his Inventions encompassed ever 3 rthlng from gigantic electric dyna¬ 
mos to our simple, every-day waxpaper, we begin to get a faint 
Idea of the greatness of the man. 

It would take hours to mention those 1,160 Inventions, so I will 
merely mention a few of them In order that we may get a small 
Idea of the debt we owe to this great American genius. 

He ushered in the era of electricity, inventing the first practical 
electric light, the dynamos to supply power on a commercial basis, 
and the first electric lighting system. He gave the world the du¬ 
plex and quadruplex telegraph; the first thermionic tube, fore¬ 
runner of our modem radio tube; the telephone carbon trans¬ 
mitter which contributed much to the development of both Bell's 
telephone and the radio; the phonograph and Its modem descend¬ 
ant, the Edlphpne business dictation machine now so Indispensable 
In our great business concerns; the magnetic ore separator; the 
moving-picture camera: giant cement kilns for the mass production 
of Portland cement: the electric pen, which led to our modern 
mimeograph machines; the safety lamp for miner’s caps; the Uni¬ 
versal stock ticker; a fluoroscope now used In modem X-ray ma¬ 
chines; and even the gummed paper we find In nearly all our 
up-to-date stores and shops. If. by any chance, you begin to grow 
tired of this parade of inventions, please remember that there are 
more than 1,100 more, which I am not taking the time to mention. 

The favorite Inventions of the electrical wlrard were the phono¬ 
graph and the motion-picture camera. We do not know why, but 
1 would like to venture the opinion that Mr. Edison preferred those 
two because they added so much to the gaiety and entertainment of 
the world, for Edison was always the humanitarian, thinking not of 
what he could do for Edison, but rather of what Bdison could do 
to make life easier and bring more comfort and happiness to his 
fellowmen—and more prosperity and prestige to his country. 

One invention alone, such as the electric light, would have given 
Thomas Edison a permanent place on the pages of history, but the 
tremendous Edison energy kept new ideas, new mental conquests 
tumbling forth from his inexhaustible imagination. Today, Edi¬ 
son's inventions mean employment. A recent survey has shown 
that 1 out of every 9 people gainfully employed in the United States 
in all the transp^ation. communication, and mechanical indus¬ 
tries owes hlB employment directly to the Inventions of Thomas 
^Ison. 

They mean higher standards of living. We can be sure that the 
fantastic situation I described In the beginning of this talk would 
not be at all fantastic If the multitude of Thomas A. Edison In¬ 
ventions was suddenly subtracted from our everyday lives. 

The Inventions of Bdison means the development of Industries. 
As far back as 1031 the industries arising directly from the in¬ 
ventions and discoveries of Thomas Alva Edison represented a total 
of over $26,000,000,000. A conservative estimate today would be 
well over $30,000,000,000. The inventions of this one man have 
made the United States the greatest Industrial nation on the face 
of the earth. 

' When Edison erected his laboratories In New Jersey and sur¬ 
rounded himself with a group of master scientists, technicians, and 
students of physics and chemistry, he pioneered a system of organ¬ 
ized research. This system, after steady development. Is today 
responsible for the marvels of science and Industry continually 
being bom In our great scientific and industrial research labora¬ 
tories. In this way and through his own research and manufac¬ 
turing companies In New Jersey the great work of Thomas Edison 
Is being carried on. 

The inventions of Edison mean democracy. Take Mr. Edison's 
very first Invention, the electrical vote recorder. There, right at 
the start, was an instrument of democracy, 'The Wizard of Menlo 
Park” loved and labored for his country and the principles of 
stanch democracy for Which It stands. During the World War he 
devoted all hls time and his genius to the United States Govern^ 
ment, making a complete, first-hand study of conditions and needs, 
and then suggesting 42 defense and life-saving measures, rather 
than Instruments of war and death. 

Finally, the inventions of Edison mean an Inspiration to youth. 
With the advantages and Inspirations supplied by Thomas A. 
Edison, the youth of America has an example of Inventive accom¬ 
plishment that the youth of no other land In the world can boast. 
Young America can look upon the life of Thomas Alva Edison as 
a life, of conquest and achievement—a life of conquest over the 
things worth conquering and of achieving the things worth the 
work of achievement, a life that embodies all the finest ideals of 
America today and the America we hope for tomorrow, a life that 


Is the very essence of peace and progress, because It has made 
possible, and will continue to make possible, the peace and prog¬ 
ress which we, as a nation, are enjoying today. 

To forget a man like Edison is not characteristic of the Ameri¬ 
can people. Re merits exceedingly high ranking among the great 
men of our young and glorious history. Hls name should be hon¬ 
ored and hls birthday celebrated by America and by Americans 
everywhere. Thank you. 

The American Youth 
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OF 
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Monday, February 12,1940 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, there is about 
to convene In Washington a National Youth Congress. Dur¬ 
ing the course of this meeting there will be much oratory and 
no doubt appeals in behalf of the youth of America. This 
being election year, there may be attempts at flattery and 
appeals to vanity—and undoubtedly there will be many rosy 
promises. 

The youth of America has had a hard time these past few 
years. Opportunities have been scarce and the going has 
been pretty rough. In the emergency the National Youth 
Administration program and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
played an important part In meeting an acute situation. I 
heartily approve of this effort and have supported it. In 
Virginia we have been particularly fortunate in having both 
the N. Y. A. and the C. C. C. under splendid administration. 
1 expect to support in this session of Congress adequate ap¬ 
propriations to carry these programs through the ensuing 
year. I do not agree, however, with those who advocate a 
vastly expanded N. Y. A. and that it be accepted as a perma¬ 
nent social and economic policy of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope during these meetings that some of the 
speakers will be very frank with the assembled youths. There 
are some things that should be made very clear. 

In the first place, there is no governmental short cut to the 
success that can only come through hard, patient, self-sacri¬ 
ficing toll. 

In the second place. It would be unfortunate to hold out the 
promise that the legislative branch of the Government will 
at this time favor any greatly expanded program of Govern¬ 
ment assistance such as has been suggested in certain 
quarters. 

It idiould not be forgotten that American youths have 
always had a hard time. The patriots who founded this Re¬ 
public worked hard imder adverse conditions. They walked 
through rain and plowed through mud to get to the one-room 
seboolhouse, and were thankful for the opportunity. After 
finishing school, then as now, only the most alert and the most 
Industrious were able to get on. There are many who feel 
that the overcoming of such handicaps and obstacles is the 
crucible out of which has come the character, the stamina, 
and the great spirit which is America. 

No land under God’s shining sun offers to youth as much 
opportunity as does America. Youth only needs a four-point 
program: 

First. A fair amount of Intelligence. 

Second. Fundamental honesty. 

Third. A willingness to work hard. 

Fourth. A determination to make a go of It alone. 

Mr. Speaker, It is all well and good to lend a helping hand, 
but in the last analysis, real success comes only thi^h one's 
own consecrated effort. 
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Federal Legislation 
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OF 

HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 

OP GEORGIA 
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Monday, February 12,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK. OP GEORGIA 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address deliv¬ 
ered by me on January 23: 

The first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress ended last August. 
Its sessions were carried on In an atmosphere of strife. There was 
discord within the Democratic Party and some bitter feeling between 
the President and the Congress. 

The second or special session, devoted exclusively to a considera¬ 
tion of neutrality, was surprisingly harmonious. 

This session has been marked by an unusually sober spirit on the 
part of the Members—no doubt due to the critical conditions exist¬ 
ing throughout the world today. 

It Is my purpose today to briefly refer to some of the legislation 
pending In the Congress, devoting most of my time to those meas¬ 
ures affecting the relations between employers and their employees. 

You probably will not agree with some of the things I will say, 
but I am thankful for the fact that we. In the United States, still 
have freedom of speech. I hope that we can disagree without either 
of us questioning the motives of the other. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Definite indications exist in Washington today showing a desire 
for less spending. This Is true of both the legislative and the execu¬ 
tive departments. The House has passed the first two appropriation 
bills. The Budget estimates have been reduced by approximately 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

TAXES 

It appears now that no additional taxes will be levied during this 
session, although there is a bare possibility of a small special tax to 
cover national-defense expenditures. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The cost of national defense In the current and two prior fiscal 
years has totaled four and one-half billion dollars. Further ex¬ 
penditures for the fiscal year 1941 are contemplated. Most of us 
will gladly pay this cost if It will keep us out of war. We must 
face the possibility that the democracies of Europe might lose the 
present contest. If they do, we must be prepared to meet any 
eventuality. 

TRADE AGREmENTS 

What promises to be one of the bitter contests of this session 
arises from the resolution to extend the authority of the State 
Department to make trade agreements with other nations. Under 
this plan, which has been In operation for the past several years, 
our sales to other countries have gradually Increased, In Decem¬ 
ber 1039 our exports reached $358,000,000, the highest since March 
1930, which was prior to the enactment of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act, under which duties were hiked to the highest point in our 
history. Many people blame that act for the depression. It should 
be remembered that it was initiated early In 1929, although its con¬ 
sideration was not completed until about 18 months later. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who has steadily grown In the 
esteem of the people of our country, Is effectively defending the 
trade-agreement program. He not only advocates Its extension as a 
means of expanding our sales of Industrial and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, but he sees In It the only means of restoring world-wide peace. 
He argues that nations not self-sufficient must trade with other 
nations, or they must go to war to satisfy their needs for resources 
not found within their borders. 

TRANSPORTATION ACT 

The Transportation Act, passed by the House and Senate last 
year. Is now In the hands of a conference committee. This bill is 
of great importance to the South. It contains an amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce Act making It unlawful to discriminate 
between “districts, regions, and territories” In rates charged for 
transporting freight. It also contains a section directing the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission to Iqvestlgate interterritorial freight 
rates and to adjust any found to be unlawful. Under the rule laid 
down in the southeastern Governors’ case, I believe that this will 
result in many changes in rates from the South and the West on 
shipments Into the North. 

Those of us who have led the fight for an adjustment of these 
rates from the West and South to the North have no desire to hurt 
the railroads. For myself. I believe that the salvation of the rail¬ 
road lies In selling more transportation at lower unit costs. That Is 
the trend of modern business. 


ANTXLTKCBXNQ 

The antll 3 mchlng bin Is nothing new. It was first proposed in 
1922 by a Republican Congressman. A new version of It has re¬ 
cently passed the House. It has never passed the Senate I hops 
It will not. Of course, It Is a political move directed toward securing 
the Negro vote for Its supporters. None of us condones lynching. 
Public sentiment Is rapidly wiping It out. Last year only three such 
Incidents occurred, yet the sponsors of this bill would apply the 
power of the Federal Government only to these throe murders. 
They totally Ignore the gang murders of the large eastern and 
middle western cities, the approximately 12,000 other murders com¬ 
mitted each year, and the more than 36,000 deaths from automobile 
accidents annually. 

DIES COMMITIEE 

The Dies committee will probably be given a new lease of power 
to continue its Investigation of un-American activities. Its methods 
have at times been unwise, causing embarrassment to some Inno¬ 
cent people, but It has centered the attention of our people upon 
the groups seeking to bring alien influences into our countiY. 

ALIENS 

The House last year passed and sent to the Senate five bills deal¬ 
ing with the conduct of aliens within our borders. The Senate has 
Just passed one permitting the deportation of aliens who engage* 
in sabotage. I hope the others will be passed. We have delayed too 
long giving power to adequately deal with those who come here 
from other lands and fall to appreciate the liberties enjoyed In the 
United States. Many of them have taken advantage of the freedom 
of our form of government to preach doctrines destructive of free¬ 
dom Itself. They should be sent back from whence they came. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

I/eglslatlon is pending, of which I am the author, designed to 
bring under the clvll-servlce law the more than 250,000 Federal 
employees now selected upon a political basis. More than 900,000 
persons are now engaged by the Federal Government In civil 
positions. The pay roll totals approximately one and a half billion 
dollars. 

In my opinion, no greater problem of government exists today 
than how to properly select and direct this army of civil servants. 
They no longer perform merely routine duties. Many of them tell 
you how to run your business; they make administrative rulings 
having the force of law. The best law Congress can draft may be 
forged into shackles for the people unless these employees are 
expert, honest, and actuated by a sense of fairness. They Ehould 
be selected only because of demonstrated ability and retained for 
faithful execution of the public trust placed In their hands. 

What I have said of Federal employees Is likewise true of the 
larger army of State, county, and local employees. The public 
service today—National, State, and local—^numbers three and one- 
half million persons, and they cost the people about $6,000,000,000 
annually in pay rolls. 

During the past 6 years the number of public employees In the 
United States has Increased over 16 percent and the total pay roll 
by almost 26 percent. In State and local governments the appro¬ 
priations for per.sonnel services make up from 30 to 60 percent 
of the annual budgets. Yet only 16 of the 48 States operate under 
a civil-service law, while In some of these having clvll-servlce laws 
on paper the merit system takes on more of form than of substance. 

It is estimated by persons familiar with the results of selecting 
employees on a merit basis that the people of the United States 
could save a billion dollars per year by universal application of 
this system, 

SUGAR 

The present law permitting the fixing of sugar quotas expires 
on March 1. It Is expected that the legislation will be renewed, 
but a determined fight will be made to increase the quotas for 
domestic producers. 

LOGAN-WALTER BILL 

There is pending legislation, known as the Iiogan-Walter bill, 
designed to provide uniform procedure for administrative bodies 
such as the Securities and Exchange Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission. This is an important question due to the 
growth of the practice of delegating to such boards and commis¬ 
sions a measure of legislative as well as Judicial power. The in¬ 
fluence such agencies exercise upon business, commerce, industry, 
and labor Is vast and directly or Indirectly touches the everyday 
life of most of our citizens. 

LABOR MEDIATION 

While no proposal has yet been made In definite form, discussion 
of plans Is heard In Washington for an expansion of the conciliation 
service of the Department of Labor. It has even been suggested 
that compulsory mediation be required before a strike may be 
called, similar to the plan now existing in the transportation field. 

WAGES AND HOURS 

In May 1937 the President sent a message to Congress suggesting 
legislation to put a floor under wages and a celling on hours, and 
the elimination of child labor. Bills were Introduced In each 
branch of Congress to carry out this suggestion. Joint hearings 
were liad, and the Senate soon passed a bill creating a board of five 
to fix minimum wages, not to exceed 40 cents per hour, and to limit 
hours, but not below 40 per week. 
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Tbe Senate bill waa drafted by eouthem Senatora. It 

required that in fix in g tbe wage the board xaust consider the 
Tralue of the aervioes 'rendered, transportation oosts, the cost of 
living, and other factors* 

When this bUl oame to the Bouse It was amended by adding to 
the factors to be considered in fixing the wage, the unit cost of 
production. It was reported to the House and a rule applied for* 

The Buies OommlttM refused to grant a rule, and the progress of 
the bill was ended for that aeasion. The next year—1938—^northern 
Oongresanaen Joined with other forces opposed to any consideration 
of the conditions existing in the South, and a new bill wae drafted, 
brought to the floor by a petition signed by a majority of the 
membership, and passed. It was a rigid bUl. It proposed to start 
the wage at 25 cents per hour and increased it 6 cents each year 
until 40 cents was reached. The hours were to be 44 the first year, 
42 the second, and 40 thereafter. No board was provided, and no 
consideration of varying conditions could vary the wage or the hours 
required. 

The conference committee spent 2 weeks adjusting the varying 
provisions of the bill as it passed the two Houses of Congress. Some 
of the conferees, of which I was one, vainly tried to go back to the 
flexible form of bill as passed by the Senate. We had very little 
success, because to the other sections of the country the 40-oent 
’ minimum wage was not objectionable. Some of them saw in It a 
chance to stop the migration of industry to the South. 

While I do hot question the sincerity of those who prevented con¬ 
sideration of the bill as passed by the Senate in the House session 
of 1937, they must bear the responsibility for the more objectionable 
bill which finally became law. 

I supported the Senate form of the bill. 1 felt, at the time, that it 
was the best we could get. It would have predicated the wage upon 
a finding of fact, upon facts in a given location, no matter whether 
that location was north or south, east, or west, It would have 
tested the proposed wage by the value of the service rendered. 

The present law is too Inflexible. It will have a tendency to speed 
up installation of labor-saving machinery and will work a hardship 
upon many. Its provisions as to hours should be amended so as to 
permit averaging hours over a monthly period. The Administrator 
shotdd have power to make rulings, which, if complied with, would 
protect those affected until the courts say the ruling is not correct. 
At present the ruling of the Administrator do not afford protection 
even to those compl^ng therewith. 

Last year efforts to amend this act failed. A group largely com¬ 
posed of persons interested in processing farm prociuce sponsored 
one bill. It would grant exemption from the law to most processors 
of agricultural commodities. It may pass the House, but I doubt 
the possibility of such amendments being finally enacted into law. 

I would suggest to those interested in amendments that a more 
moderate approach to the problem will have a better chance of 
achieving practical results. 

The purpose of this proposal was to prevent what we generally 
call sweatshop conditions. With that purpose I am in hearty 
accord. However, 1 would like to see the act amended so as to make 
It more flexible and more practical. 

The present law is not what the President asked for. In his 
message occurs the following passage: 

“♦ • • Even in the treatment of national problems there 
are geographical and Industrial diversities which practical states¬ 
manship cannot wholly ignore. Backward labor conditions and 
relatively progressive labor conditions cannot be completely assimi¬ 
lated and made uniform at one fell swoop without creating eco¬ 
nomic dislocations." 

If the suggestion of the President had been followed by the Con¬ 
gress this law would not, in its application, have been bo burden¬ 
some. It would have contained power to apply the changes more 
gradually and with due regard for existing diversities. 

The South cannot win a sectional fight in Congress. Its mem¬ 
bership in the Hovise is less than 80 percent of the whole. It was 
a mistake of Judgment when some of our people made this issue a 
sectional one. We should work for proper amendments, but we 
must approach them upon a factual basis. 

NATIOKAI, LABOa RELATIONS ACT 

The spotlight of the dally press has almost constantly played upon 
the National Labor Relations Act, often called the Wagner Act, from 
Its inception in 1935. 

It was denounced as not constitutional by 57 leading lawyers. It 
was bitterly opposed by many employers in every section of the 
country. Many untrue statements about it have been passed on 
to the public as facts. 

I supported this proposal and helped In its passage in the House. 
My reason for that support was simple. I believed that working 
people should be protected In their fundamental right to Join 
such organisations but no remedy existed for them if, because of 
such action, they were discriminated against. 

In 1921 Chief Justice Taft in a Supreme Court decision had not 
only affirmed the right of workers to organize but he went further 
to say: "Union was essential to give laborers opportunity to deal 
on equality with their employers." 

In 1980, in a case growing out of the Railway Labor Aot of 1926, 
Chief Juetioe Hughes said: 

"The legality of collective action on the part of employees In 
order to safeguard their proper interests is not to be dii^uted. It 
has long been recognized that employees are entitled to organlj» 
for the purpose of securing the redress of grievances and to pro¬ 
mote agreements with employers concerning rates of pay and condi¬ 
tions of work.** 


Again in the Jones Laughlln case, upholdlhg the constitutional¬ 
ity of the act, Chief Justice Hughes restated the above quotations, 
referring to the right of workers to organize, as a fundamental 
right. 

The purpose of Congress in passing the Wagner Aot wae a simple 
one. It proposed only to furnish a vehicle through which workers 
could have their remedy when their ftmdamental right of organisa¬ 
tion was violated. 

Congress did not Intend to force organization upon workers. It 
did not Intend that the Board it created, or the staff of the Board, 
should assist labor organizers. It did not Intend that the Board or 
its staff should be biased or prejudiced for or toward anyone. 

It is not generally understood, I fear, that in drafting the Wagner 
Act, Congress provided a procedure similar to that contained in the 
Interstate Commerce Aot, and one almost word for word like that of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

In the Jones & Laughlln case, Chief Justice Hughes, referring to 
the procedural parts of the act, said: 

"But these provisions, as we construe them, do not offend against 
the constitutional requirements governing the creation and action 
of administrative bodies. • • * We construe the procedural pro¬ 

visions as affording adequate opportunity to secure Judicial protec¬ 
tion against arbitrary action In accordance with the well-settled 
rules applicable to administrative agencies set up by Congress to aid 
in the enforcement of valid legislation.** 

In the same opinion, after having recited that the act did not 
compel the making of any agreement, Mr. Hughes said: 

"The theory of the act is that free opportunity for negotiation 
with accredited representatives of employees Is likely to promote 
industrial peace and may bring about the adjustments and agree¬ 
ments which the act itself does not attempt to compel. • • • It 

would seem that when employers freely recognize the right of their 
employees to their own organizations and their unrestricted right 
of representation there will be much less occasion for controversy 
in respect to the free and appropriate exercise of the right of selec¬ 
tion and discharge." 

I have recited these statements from the judges of the Supreme 
Court, one of whom was a former Republican President, and the 
other a Republican who came very close to being President, to show 
that the Wagner Act simply provides a remedy to make effective a 
fundamental right long ago recognized by the highest court id the 
United States. 

If this aot bad been impartially administered by the Board and Its 
staff, keeping within the bounds of the purpose Congress intended, 
it is my opinion that little opposition to it would now remain. 

Frankness compels the opinion, I believe, that the law has not 
been impartially applied, nor has its application been held within 
the purpose laid down by the Congress. 

The evidence I have found leads me to believe that the majority 
members of the present Board, and the staff of the Board in many 
cases, have construed the act as a mandate to assist and induce the 
organization of workers, rather than to protect the legal right of 
workers to make their free choice in matters of organization. 

It leads me to believe that they have unnecessarily contributed 
to the strife in the ranks of labor by many of their decisions as to 
the unit appropriate for collective bargaining. 

It is my conviction that these officials have not given due con¬ 
sideration to the right of workers to freely choose the organization 
to which they would belong, Including the right to have an inde¬ 
pendent union, provided It Is not dominated or controlled by the 
employer. Under this act Congress Intended to make the workers 
free to choose (a) whether or not they would Join any union, (2) 
what union they preferred, and (8) the person or persons to repre¬ 
sent them in collective bargaining. In some oases this free choice 
has not been possible due to decisions as to the imlt. 

It is therefore my opinion that the present Board should be 
removed and replaced with a board of five, regionally selected, so 
that confidence may be restored in the impartial administration 
of the act and to provide representation to the various sections of 
the country. 

Employers should have the right to an election when there is 
doubt as to what union a majority of the employees belong. This 
right should be written into the law. 

I would amend the section of the act dealing with the unit 
appropriate for coUeotlve bargaining so as to deprive the Board 
of any power to disestablish a bona fide existing union without 
the consent of a majority of Its members, provided such union was 
not one dominated by the employer. Such an amendment would 
put a stop to many of the current disputes between contending 
labor factions. 

No unit should be permitted which contains the employees of 
more than one employer. If a group of unions and a group of em¬ 
ployers wish to bargain on a group basis, they could do so, but the 
emplo 3 rees of each employer would have to vote separately in 
choosing their union and their representative. 

With the changes I have suggested. I believe that most of the 
controversy about this law would end and that peace could be 
largely achieved In Industry. This all of us should devoutly desire. 

No one profits from industrial strife. Strikes mean loss of 
wgBB lor workers and loss of profits for owners. We must find a 
way to stop them. It can only be done by mutual desire and co¬ 
operation between management and labor. Public opinion will 
not sustain unfair tactics by either party. It stopp^ the sit- 
down strike, which was not only illegal but was very hurtful to the 
cause of the workers. 

In conclusion, may I say to you that most Members of Ck^ngress 
want to do what is best for the country. They must take the con- 
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flictlng opinions of various groups and try to reconcile them. It 
cannot always be done, but we are glad to have the views of all 
groups in the citizenship, and we do try to reach a common ground. 

I realize fully that we cannot solve our problems without coopera¬ 
tion. Business must have reasonable profits or it will die. It 
can pay wages ordy from the production of its workers; therefore 
wages and hours must bear a proper relationship to the value of 
the articles produced. 

In the present period we are faced with many difficult problems, 
made more acute by disturbed and dangerous conditions existing in 
other parts of the world. Commerce, trade, and industry are im¬ 
proving in all sections of the United States. We are at peace with 
other nations, and we should strive to retain tl^it condition. 

If we are to succeed, each of us must do odr part toward the 
attainment of national unity. Today, as never before, people of all 
groups should strive to do what is best for the maintenance of the 
freedom and the liberties we enjoy as a result of the wisdom and 
foresight of the founders of this Nation. In unity there Is strength. 
If we maintain domestic unity, I have no fears as to the future of 
cur beloved country. 


California and the Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1940 


STATEMENTS AND RESOLUTIONS PROM VARIOUS AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, because no farm organi¬ 
zations could reflect more accurately the opinions and views 
of western agriculturalists in respect to the proposal to ex¬ 
tend for an additional 3-year period the Trade Agreements 
Act of June 12 1940, than do the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, the California State Grange, the California Cat¬ 
tlemen’s Association, the California Wool Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, the California Olive Growers’ Protective League, and the 
California Fig Institute, I now present for inclusion in the 
Congressional Record a number of official statements and 
resolutions from each of these groups, as well as from their 
respective national affiliates. 

CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

On the 9th day of January 1940 the board of directors of 
the California Farm Bureau Federation met in special session 
for the purpose of considering the issue which nov/ pends be¬ 
fore the Congress. At this meeting a resolution was adopted 
which will be. I am sure, of special interest to the whole 
membership in this legislative body. 

In accordance with instructions received from his board, 
Mr. Alex Johnson, able secretary of this highly influential 
organization of western agriculturists, dispatched to the Mem¬ 
bers of the United States Congress from California a letter 
in which the conclusions of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation are most convincingly set forth. The letter 
follows: 

January 24, 1940. 

To the Members of the United States Congress from California. 

Gentlemen: I wish to advise you that at the meeting of the 
board of directors of California Farm Bureau Federation on January 
9, 1940. the following resolution was adopted: 

^‘Bcsolved, That we believe the reciprocal trade agreement legis¬ 
lation should be permitted to die on June 30 next, and that we 
urge California Senators and Representatives to support this pro¬ 
cedure.” 

This position of our organization has been consistent since March 
81, 1934. when a resolution was adopted reading as follows: 

^‘Resolved, That we oppose the proposed legislation now before 
Congress authorizing reciprocal-trade agreements.” 

During this period of almost 0 years, the matter of reciprocal- 
trade treaties has been under discussion In local and Btate-wlde 
meetings and the position of our members has consistently been 
one of fear as to the effect on them of negotiations under this act, 
and I am sure that we represent the wishes of almost all of our 
members in asking you to oppose the continuation of the authority 
under the act. ^ , 

As we view the agricultural situation today, we find nothing In 
which to encourage us In the hope that the reciprocal-trade treaties 
will be of benefit to agriculture. The following comparison may 
be of Interest to you. 


Taking the year 1935 as the first year when the effect of reciprocal- 
trade treaties might be felt, and comparing it with the last official 
figures for December 1939, we find the agricultural position has be¬ 
come much more serious during this period: 


Index of prices received hy farmers 
[August 1909. to July 1914, equals 100] 
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The country has been advised that If the Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
Act was passed Its machinery would be used to reduce industrial 
tariffs so as to allow Imports of industrial goods, with an Implied 
reduction In the price of such goods, and thus create opportunity 
for greater export of agricultural products. 

If we try to read the effect on prices of machinery we find that 
the prices paid by farmers for commodities used In production In 
1935 was 126, while the latest official figure Is for September 1939, 
123. It appears then that under the operation of the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaty Act the prices received by farmers have not increased, 
but have materially declined, while the price paid by farmers for 
industrial goods has been reduced only 3 points, from 126 to 123. 
The same official figures show us that the ratio of prices received by 
farmers to prices paid was, In 1935, 86; In December 1939, 79. 

While farmers looked with distrust upon the operations of 
the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act from the beginning as being likely 
to be more detrimental than beneficial, this distrust amounted to 
nothing short of amazement when negotiations began to be under¬ 
taken with Latin American countries, most of whom were producers 
of agricultural products to the exclusion of almost everything else, 
and the proposals were made, as in the case of the proposed agree¬ 
ment with Chile, to consider reductions almost exclusively on 
agricultural products. 

It would be eminently unfair to ascribe all the difficulties of 
agriculture to the operations under the Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
Act, and in quoting the figures given above I am not Inferring 
that the distressed prices now being suffered by farmers are to be 
blamed In any great measure on these treaties, but am merely 
using the figures to show that after more than 6 years of operation 
under this act the position of agriculture has not Improved, but, 
on the contrary, has in most cases steadily grown worse. 

May we therefore ask that In accordance with the position of our 
organization you allow the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act to die. 

Yours very truly, 

California Farm Bureau Federation. 

By Alex Johnson, Secretary. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 

It is interesting to note that the American Farm Bureau, 
parent organization of the California Farm Bureau, while not 
disapproving the principle of reciprocal trading, in a long 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau at Chicago in December 1939 insisted that: 

In giving our support to the continuance of reciprocal-trade 
agreements, we renew, with increased emphasis, our demand that 
no agreement be consummated the effect of which might be to 
force or hold domestic prices for any farm commodity below parity 
level. Any other course would justify the condemnation of and 
opposition to such agreement by all agricultural groups. 

And further demanded that the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act be— 

Amended so as to provide that no agreement be consummated 
unless unanimously approved by the Secretary of State, the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE 

At the state convention of the California State Grange 
which was convened in October of 1939, two very important 
resolutions relating to the subject under discussion were 
adopted with the unanimous approval of the delegates then 
assembled. The flrst resolution was as follows: 

Whereas the policy of the present administration of the United 
States Government. In negotiating reciprocal-trade agreements with 
other nations, Is working such injustice and discrimination against 
the agricultural Interests of the Nation; and 

Whereas protests from affected groups of farmers, from time to 
time, as the policy Is being developed, have had little or no effect 
In obtaining justice or consideration for agriculture; and 

Whereas we believe that we could obtain, through the Congress 
of this Nation, some relief from the Intolerable discrimination 
against agriculture, as practiced by the Department of State In 
negotiating these agreements, If the Grange organization, through¬ 
out the United States, would employ its resources and Influence, 
actively to that end; Therefore be it 
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Rtsolvtd, That the Orange malce ft a major ohjeetlve of the organ- 
IsatlOQ to check this poraotloe ol Baling the fanner out, and Instead 
oC standing for the prlxxstple of *'The American market lor the 
American farmer” let i» mcwre lor It, work for It, and tise every 
resource and Inftuence of the organization to make It a reality. 

The second of these resolutions was as follows: 

Whereas we believe that aU agricultural products used by the 
American people should be raised here as far as possible, and a 
eufllclent tartfT placed on theee products to make it profttab^ rad 

Whereas the reciprocal-trade agreements negotiated with foreign 
countries by the President of the United States without the consent 
of Oongiess has reduced the tariff on many agricxiltural products, 
causing many to be imported which our own farmers should be 
raising, thijs increasing employmentr and ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Whereas the favored-nation clause in these treaties has lurtzier 
aggravated the situation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the California State Orange oppose any move by 
the President of the United States to reduce agricultural tariffs in 
his reciprocal-trade agreements even to the abolishment of the 
whole plan of reciprocal-trade agreements. 

THZ NATIONAL ORANGE 

The National Grange, parent organization of the California 
State Grange, is the oldest and one of the most influential of 
all farm organizations. The National Grange met in na¬ 
tional convention at Peoria, HI., on November 15, 1939, at 
which convention the following emphatic resolution was 
adopted, in which the attitude of this great organization to¬ 
ward the reciprocal trade agreements program, as now ad¬ 
ministered, was made known: 

The reciprocal trade agreements program has caused serious 
damage to American agriculture. It has depressed farm prices 
by encouraging imports of competitive products from countries 
where substandard labor conditions prevail. It is wrong in prin¬ 
ciple and violates the Constitution. It should not be renewed 
when it expires by Its own limitation on June 12, 1940. 

OAXfiOaKIA CATTLEMEN^B ASSOCIATION 

During the fall of 1939 the California Cattlemen’s Asso¬ 
ciation met in a State-wide convention at the Palace Hotel 
In San Francisco, Calif., and after a 2-day discussion of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program adopted, unani¬ 
mously, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we urge the amendment of the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act so that it will provide that all future agree¬ 
ments must be ratified by the United States Senate, to the end 
that the public may be informed and protected against secret 
negotiations and one-man power in the final determination. 

In a separate resolutkm relating specifically to the trade 
agreement recently negotiated with Canada, the following 
declaration was made: 

Resolved, That we thoroufi^y disapprove of the newly signed 
Canadian trade agreement. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVBSTOCK ASSOCIATION 

At the Forty-third Annual Convention of the American Na¬ 
tional Livestock Association, which convened at Denver, Colo., 
on January 13, 1940, the following resolution was adopted 
relative to the Eeciprocal Trade Agreements Act: 

Whereas a large majority of our people, and particularly of our 
agriculturists, are imalterably oi^osed to reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments: Therefore be It 

Beaofved, (a) That we are (Definitely opposed to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act; and 

(b) That if said act is extended. It be only on the condition that 
aU new agreements thereunder and extensions of existing agree¬ 
ments be ratified by the Senate in the manner provided by the 
Constitution. 

CALIFORNIA WOOL OROWXBS' A8B001ATION 

The Seventy-ninth Annual! Convention oi the Cshfomia 
Wool Growers’ Assodation met at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco, Calif., on September 21-22, 19t38, at which con¬ 
vention several resohitiDKis were adopted, which declared M 
no uncertain terms the attitude of this highly influential 
organization toward the reciprocal trade agreements program. 

The first of these resohiti^ is as follows: 

We are opposed to rectprooal-trade agreements: 

(a) Because they are undemocratic In principle and practice, 
being negotiated In secret and decided by the power of one man; 

(b) Because they sacrifice agriculture to a hoped-for Industrial 
gain which has not materialized: 

(c) Because they are not reciprocal but extend to an favored, 
nations the benefit of their terms with no correaponding benefits 
to the United States: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we eamestty request our Senators and Repre- 
aentatlves in Congress to see that the law authorizing them is 
repealed or at least not extended beyond J!Uxte 12, 1040. 

And it was further resolved at that State convention that 
in the event the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was extended beyond June 12,1940, that the act be amended 
so as '’to bring back to the Senate its treaty-making powers'* 
and that provision be made In sudb legislation that may be 
adopted extending the program, to make certain "that tariffs 
on wool are not directly or indirectly lowered.” 

A second resolution adopted by the California Wool Grow¬ 
ls at their seventy-ninth annual convention of September 
1939, was as fallows: 

Resolved, That we oppose all trade treaties or agreements which 
allow the admisBion of livestock or meat or meat products into our 
country at reduced tariff rates, and that all Gk>vemment meat 
purchases be confined to the products produced by American pro¬ 
ducers of cattle, hogs, and lambs. 

At the Seventy-eighth Annual Convention of the California 
Wool Growers’ Association, which convened in San Francisco 
in the fall of 1938, the following most interesting resolution 
was adopted: 

We insist that the American producer Is entitled to the American 
market. * • • Any tariff laws, treaties, trade agreements, or 

other devices, by whatsoever name, which deprive him of the mar¬ 
ket, will bring hardship, suffering, and national economic disaster 
to producers and consumers alike. • • * And we further in¬ 
sist that all such agreements be ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS^ A8S(X:iATION 

’The parent orgahization of the California Wool Growers* 
Association, the National Wool Growers’ Association, held its 
seventy-ftfth annual convention at Casper, Wyo., on January 
23, 24, 25, 1940, and adopted the following resolution: 

lYade treaties: During the past year we have observed the detri¬ 
mental effect on the wool-mowing industry by reason of the trade 
agreements negotiated with Great Britain and Canada, and the 
proposed trade agreement with Argentina. They have deprived tha 
citizens and taxpayers of this country of their own markets to the 
advantage of Great Britain, and the anticipated trade agreement 
with Argentina has adversely affec;ted the demand for the coarser 
wools and mohair. 

We again place ourselves on record as opposing the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and demand that It be permitted to lapse on 
June 12. 1940: that the terms of the Constitution of the United 
States be complied with wherein it is provided that all acts per¬ 
taining to revenue originate in the House of Representatives, and 
that all treaties be approved by the Senate of the United States 
before becoming effective. 

CALIFORNIA FIG INSTITUTE 

On the 5th day of January 1940 the executive and advisory 
committees of the California Fig Institute were called into 
special session for the purpose of cwisiderlng and determining 
its attitude in respect to the legislation now pending in the 
Congress for the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of June 12, 1934. At this meeting the following 
resalutlon was adopted: 

Whereas the Seventy-third Congress of the United States in 1934 
enacted the Ttede Agreements Act granting certain authority to the 
executive branch oi th« Government for the purpose of entering 
into reciprocal-trade agreements with foreign countries, which au¬ 
thority as reenacted in the Seventy-fifth Congress of 1937 expires 
on June 12, 1940; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the California fig industry’s protest 
against any reduction In the import duty on figs, fresh, dried, or in 
brine, the administration entered Into a reciprocal-trade agreement 
with the Government of Turkey, effective May 5, 1939, which pro¬ 
vides for a reduction in the duty from 5 cents to 3 cents per pound 
on such figs valued at 7 cents or more per pound; and 

Whereas it has been declared to be the express desire of the 
sidmliiistr&tioEi to obtain from the Seventy-sixth Congress, now in 
session, an extension of the authority granted in the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act; and 

Whereas it is considered to be to the best Interest of agriculture 
and Industry that the powers granted In such act be modified: 
Itow, therefore, be It 

Resolved,. That the executive and advisory committees of the 
California Fig Institute,, acting Jointly for and in behalf of all 
dried-fig growers In the State of Calif omia, do hereby request the 
Sbventy-slxth Congress to grant no further extension of the trade- 
agreement authority, except upon the condition that such agree¬ 
ments shall become effective only upon appoval of the same by the 
legislative branch ol the Oovenament; and be It further 
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Resolved, That a copy of thl« resolution be sent to every Member 
Of the tlnlted States Senate and the Hotise of Representatives. 

ExBOtmvi AND Advisoey Committees 

OP THE CALIPOBNIA PIO iNSTTTtJTE, 

Fresno, Calif, 

CALIFORNIA OLIVE OROWERS PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 

On the 15th day of March 1938 the California Olive Grow¬ 
ers Protective League met in convention at Oroville, Calif., 
end adopted a resolution in condemnation of the trade-agree¬ 
ments program, a portion of which is as follows: 

Resolved, To request every Member of Congress from California 
to introduce suitable legislation to repeal the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty Act or to subject the terms of such treaties to congressional 
review. 

FARMERS' UNION 

Though the Farmers* Union, a farmers* organization with 
a widespread membership in the Middle West, is not exten¬ 
sively represented within the State of California as an impor¬ 
tant farm organization, Its views in reference to the reciprocal 
trade agreements program will be of Interest, I am sure. 1 
am, therefore, setting forth a portion of the resolution which 
was adopted by this organization at its convention, which was 
held at St, Paul on December 15, 1939: 

Therefore be It 

Resolved, That we are In favor of the philosophy of the reciprocal- 
trade agreement as the most likely assurance to bring international 
cooperation and peace: and further 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the consummation of any 
Federal trade agreements which have in their provision agree¬ 
ments admitting livestock or livestock products, grain or grain 
products, or poultry products, or dairy products, or any other agri¬ 
cultural products which can be efficiently produced in this country, 
and which may, directly or indirectly, have a bearing on the supply 
of said products, or which may have a tendency to depress farm 
prices: and further 

Resolved, That we believe It against the public interest to repose 
In a single authority the responsibility for effectuating reciprocal- 
trade agioements, and that the public interest will be best served 
by a requirement that all proposed reciprocal-trade treaties be sub¬ 
ject to the review and approval of the United States Senate. 

THE REASONS WHY 

To one familiar with farming conditions in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States it is obvious why the 
West is solidly against the trade-agreements program. Ac¬ 
cording to figures furnished by the United States Tariff 
Commission, of the 13 most important items on which reduc¬ 
tions of duty have been granted, 6 are agriculture products, 
3 are mining products, 1 is northwestern lumber, 2 petroleum, 
and only 1 textile. In other words, 11 of the 13 Important 
items on which concessions have been granted by way of 
reductions of duty are western products and only 1 of the 
13 is an eastern industrial product and only 1 is an eastern 
and southern agriculture product. 

Is it any wonder that the people of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States, the petroleum-producing States, and 
thr) tobacco growers are opposed to the proposed extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act? 

Has agriculture in the West been singled out for sacrifice 
upon the altar of Industrial greed? 

Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12,1940 

ARTICLE BY ROGER W. BABSON 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, und^ leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rscoio), I Include the following article by 
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Roger W. Babson which was published in today*s edition of the 
Washington Post: 

[From the Washington Post of Februa ]7 12, 1940] 

Babson Declares Trade Pacts the Bright Spot of Mew Dfc$ir— 

Threatened G. O. P. Attack on Agreements Called Poor 

Strategy: Cites 60 -Percent Increase in United States Eeporyi 

TO Favored Nations 

(By Roger W. Babson) 

A major offensive Is being prepared here against the Hull trade 
pacts. For months the G. O. P. has been collecting Its verbal am¬ 
munition, marshaling its oratorical supplies. The Eero hour is ap¬ 
proaching because Secretary Hull’s power to make trade agree¬ 
ments must be renewed before June 12, 1940. If the attack on 
these trade pacts is not repulsed, it will be a sorry day, not only for 
the United States but for the world. The backwash of the defeat 
would be felt in industrial towns of the East, mining camps of the 
Rockies, farming communities of the Great Plains. 

The Hull trade pacts were started in 1934. ReallElng that Con¬ 
gress could never be expected to lower our tariff walls sanely, 
President Roosevelt asked and received authority from Congress for 
the State Department to make reciprocal-trade agreements without 
Senate ratiftcatlon. The principle of the pacts was to lower our 
tariffs on certain foreign products gradually and slowly in ex¬ 
change for corresponding concessions from other nations on our 
products By short-circuiting Oongrees, the usual logrolling tactics 
for high protection on “home Industry" were to be eliminated. 
The agreements, therefore, would be negotiated on a business rather 
than a political basis. 

SHIP lanes deserted 

When the New Deal first stumped for this policy world trade had 
dried up to a mere trickle. Commerce among nations had shrunk 
to 36 percent of the 1929 level. Depreciated currencies, high tariffs, 
stiff quotas, barter methods, big subsidies, and similar barriers were 
rapidly clearing the world trade routes of their picturesque tankers, 
freighters, and other cargo boats. Most able economists agreed that 
the choking off of foreign commerce was a prime cause of jobless¬ 
ness, hunger, and suffering in all nations. 

The Importance of world trade has never been fully realized by 
most people. Foreign commerce Is the keystone of world prosperity 
and peace. Our overseas markets in good times absorbed only 10 
percent of our total output: but that 10 percent was a vital 10 per¬ 
cent. Half of our cotton crop, for Instance, was sold abroad. 
Think of the Importance of cotton to United States prosperity. 
Southern banks, land values, Jobs, wages, warehouses, railroads, 
and shippers are all tied up with the price of cotton. And the 
price of cotton depends on our foreign markets. 

TOUGH ASSIGNMENT 

It seems impossible, however, to get the Importance of foreign 
trade across to the public. The high-tariff opposition has a far 
easier job. Inevitably, in any tariff-lowering program some locali¬ 
ties or some producers feel they will be hurt. They protest vio¬ 
lently to their Congressmen. Therefore It is almost impossible to 
wangle any real tariff reductions through Congress. Secretary Hull 
(a former Senator) knew that the only way to lower tariffs and 
increase employment as a whole would be a reduction program 
which excused constituent-conscious Congressmen from voting to 
ratify It. Hence the State Department's trade program came into 
being. 

Over 20 reciprocal-trade agreements have been negotiated since 
1934. Secretary Hull and his experts have done a painstaking, con¬ 
scientious Job. They have started to do the job which practical 
God-fearing people admit must be done—a slow and gradual, rather 
than a sharp and sudden, decrease of tariff walls. They have held 
hundreds of hearings, have listened patiently to thousands of pro¬ 
tests. For every concession they have made to foreign nations they 
have wrung fijom them an equally good one for Uncle Sam. More¬ 
over, due to the so-called most-favored-natlon rule, these pacts 
have lowered tariffs, helped business, given jobs all over the world. 

BRIGHT SPOT OF NEW DEAL 

The reciprocal-trade program has been a truly bright spot of the 
New Deal. In his quiet but firm way Secretary Hull has fought 
harder for peace in this decade than any other man alive. He is a 
tower of strength, vision, and unselfishness. His program has In¬ 
creased our exports to countries with whom we have completed 
agreements by 60 percent, while our exports to those countries with 
which we have not bargained have expanded less than 40 percent. 
Moreover, our imports from treaty nations have not Increased any 
faster than with non treaty nations. This, in a nutshell, tells the 
effectiveness of the program, its aid to Jobs and Industry. 

America, however, Is a hlgh-prloe. high-wage, hlgh-tax Nation. 
Needless to say, hlgh-tariff people do not like Secretary Hull’s pro¬ 
gram. Buy American has plenty of political “oomph." 

G. O. P. needs campaign ammunition and they will make the most 
of decrying these trade pacts. They claim, for instance, that the 
program permits an excessive Infiux of farm products—$800,000,000 
worth in 1939. But Secretary Hull points out that $630,000,000 of 
this was coffee, rubber, silk, cocoa, bananas, Which have always been 
admitted duty free. 

IMPREGNABLE POSITION 

The State I>epartment Is prepared to defend its policies at all 
costs. The Republican heavy artillery is laying down the battle's 
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opening barrage. What tbe outcome wUl be» no one knowi. The 
New Deal’s record Is full of broken promises and failures, for this 
reason It seems like mighty poor strategy for the Republican shock 
troops to asaiHilt the one position on which the New Deal is eco¬ 
nomically lXBMguabl^~^ll* foreign-trade policy. As a statistician. 
I believe that tlM Hull trade pacts should he backed to the limit by 
every strakpht-thlnkliig. unaelfiBh, and honest American. 


New England Waves a Yardstick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12,1940 


ARTICLE FROM *rHE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR OF 
FEBRUARY 3, 1940 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mf. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of February 3, 1940, 
entitled “New England Waves a Yardstick**: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of February 3. 1940] 

NEW BNOLANO WAVES A YARDSTICK—THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF RUOOED 

INDIVIDUALZSM GIVES IN BY COOPERATING WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 

MBZST TO GET CHEAP AND ABUNDANT ELECTRICITY ON ITS FARMS 

(By Harlan Trott) 

Folk in rural New England are thinking a good deal these days 
about having electricity on the farm to milk the cows, cut the 
ensilage, saw the firewood, turn the cream separator, work the 
horsefork, hatch the chickens, pump the water, run the radio, 
sewing machine, water heater, cook range, and do other chores In 
house and barn—cheap electricity such as the people themselves 
can have through the help of the Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion, 

Thanks to R. E. A., the miracle by which farm folk do their work 
merely by turning a switch Is no new thing—except In New England. 
Every State but Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island gets 
R. E. A. loans that help people In rural areas to help themselves to 
the natural abundance of low-cost electric power running to waste 
In their streams. And It is only within the last lew months that 
Vermont and New Hampshire, two of the richest natural water¬ 
power States, have called on this Federal agency for help. 

One may well wonder why New England should have to call on 
the Federal Oovernment at aU to get electric power when the source 
of all they need Is foaming imder their bridges and over their dams 
day and night—down the Connecticut, the Merrimac, the Andro¬ 
scoggin, the Saco, the Penobscot, the Kennebec, the Winooski, the 
Passumpslc. the Ammonoosuc and lesser tributaries to the sea. 
New Englanders are proud of their rugged Individualism. Maine 
and Vermont made that plain In the 1936 Presidential election. 

Today many believe that private power companies In New Eng¬ 
land have helped to keep this feeling alive by propaganda designed to 
egg the people into assorting their rugged Individualism in order to 
resist Federal encroachments upon the resources of the States. At 
the time the Federal oovernment tried to start flood^control projects 
In Vermont, the State blocked the program because it meant yield¬ 
ing water-power rights on the streams to Federal control. The 
Vermont Legislature rallied around the slogan, “The State’s resources 
belong to the people,” and held up flood-control work. 

Some think this slogan was planted by private-power interests 
who do not wish to have their monopoly threatened by competition 
from enterprises the farmers may be encouraged to undertake 
tluough the R. E. A. program. If so, the slogan became a boom¬ 
erang, because New Englanders began to mull it over, and the more 
they thought about the State’s water-power resources belonging to 
the people, tbe more they realized that they didn’t belong to them at 
all. Tbe water-power resources belonged to private companies who 
control practically all the electric output In New England. 

Being rugged Individuals at heart, the people in rural areas decided 
to do something about getting more of the benefits of their resources. 
The experience gained in buying grain and selling milk showed 
them tbe way to do it was through cooperatives. 

Without electricity, farming Is almost as primitive and laborious 
as it was when the first settlers burned the stumps and laid up the 
stone walls around the clearings. The State farm bureaus and the 
local granges showed the New Englanders what the rest of the 
United States was accomplishing through rural electrification. The 
farmers got busy. In 1937, farm-bureau members In western Massa¬ 
chusetts started the Trt-Oounty Electric Co-operative. ’They got 
subscribers to pledge the amount of money which the Federal Oov- 
emment requires befdre It lends R. E. A. funds to carry out a project. 

This must have made the private-power companies very angry, 
because soon assn from the electric companies in the Trl-County 
area began to do mean things to stop the R. E. A. undertaking. 


They told farmers the cooperative couldn’t afford to do what it was 
trying to do» that it would go broke and then every subsoriber might 
lose his farm to liquidate the enterprise. This scared the subscrib¬ 
ers and many of them withdrew from the cooperative. 

In one valley the cooperative had signed up many subscribers 
who sometime More had asked the electric company to install elec¬ 
tricity. The company s^d it wouldn’t pay them to serve this par¬ 
ticular area. But as soon as the Trl-Oounty cooperative signed up 
the people in the valley, the power company official came back and 
offered to string the wires. The terms were about $100 a year per 
BUbeorlber less than those under which the power company had 
Installed service in a nearby community* This made it seem that 
the latter had been grossly overcharged for installation of their 
service, or else the line in the valley where the cooperative was 
working was being subsidized by the power company to keep the 
cooperative from going in there. These tactlos caused bad feeling. 
’This and many similar cases are on file in the R. E. A. office in 
Washington. 

The Trl-County went right ahead, but Just when the R. E. A, 
was all set to grant a construction loan, the Massachusetts De¬ 
partment of Public UtUltles refused to permit the Trl-Oounty to 
start the undertaking. ’This brought a letter from the R. E, A. 
Administrator taking exception to the ruling. This Is the way 
he summed up the private utilities* stand in his letter to the 
department: “We haven’t served this rural area; we do not pro¬ 
pose to serve it, but we want the department to prevent the 
farmers from serving themselves.” 

That was the end of the R. E. A. in Massachusetts, where nearly 
50 percent of the farmers are condemned to needless drudgery 
within the sound of rushing streams and the hum of high-tension 
lines. But it was really only the beginning of R. E. A. in New 
England. 

In New Hampshire, Leon M. Huntress, project supervisor for the 
New Hampshire Electric Co-operative, Inc., tells of similar obstacles 
placed In his way by power companies determined to resist this 
threat to their system of restricted output and price control. But 
this R. E. A. sponsored group went ahead and outsmarted the 
opposition by an exciting display of strategy. 

Word came to the project superintendent on a Sunday morning 
that workers for the private company were setting poles in the 
area where the cooperative had started to Install service. Why 
Sunday? Mr. Huntress couldn’t say exactly, unless It was be¬ 
cause legal injunctions cannot be granted on that day. Tlie power 
company’s linemen had clear sailing—^untii the cooperative's agent 
arrived on the battlefield. 

First off, he cited the law forbidding the setting of poles or the 
stringing of wires on a Sunday except In an emergency. But to a 
power company enjoying a monopoly In a State where 70 percent 
of the farmers have electricity—^for which they are saddled with 
the second highest rate scale of any State in the country (nearly 
100 percent higher than, for example, the composite rate average 
of Washington, D. O., Cincinnati, Montreal, and Tacoma)—this 
was a real emergency. The cooperative supervisor was quick on 
the answer. He retorted the law doesn’t consider setting poles 
and stringing wires on a new project an emergency. 

What really floored the emergency crew was that they had 
failed to comply with the State law requiring the petitioning of 
town officials for authority to carry an electric line across the 
highway. The board of selectmen (two of them are members of 
the cooperative) did not feel that they could grant the required 
permission on a Sunday. In fact, their attitude was that they 
were not disposed to grant it anyway. There was nothing for the 
power company to do but come down off the pole. 

Today they are about ready to throw the switch on the Lempster 
line, the first R. E. A. project in New Hampshire. Farm folk united 
under a mllltantly led State grange and the more moderate State 
farm bureau are eager to see what the Lempster project can ac¬ 
complish imder the eystem whereby It buys power from the private 
utilities and supplies It to people who can’t get electricity any other 
way—a system designed to pay for itself In 20 years and which 
promises at the end of that time to reduce Its charges even more. 

Those who wonder what R. E, A. agents In New Hampshire would 
have done had the private utilities refused to sell electricity to the 
R. E. A. will find in Vermont’s first R. E. A. undertaking the answer 
to a refusal of this kind. The farmers In Vermont’s Washington 
County did what the Trl-County cooperative failed to achieve. TTiey 
formed a cooperative, and then when private companies refused to 
supply electricity at reasonable wholesale rates, the Washington 
cooperative Installed two Diesel engines and Is suppl 3 rlng farm sub¬ 
scribers with electricity they could not otherwise get—in a State 
where the resources belong to the people. 

Generating electricity by an oil-bumlng engine must aggravate a 
good many farmers, because natural water power is so plentiful in 
Vermont that the private companies are exporting 80 percent of all 
hydroelectric energy produced In Vermont. 

In pronouncing the benediction at the Washington Coimty co¬ 
operative’s switch-throwing, Oov. George D. Aiken said: “These 
lines have been built into territories which private corporations 
have consistently refused to serve at prices within reach of the 
people. It 18 probably true that extension of lines into these 
farming areas would not immediately pay substantial dividends on 
Inflated valuations, But the cooperative, working imder the R. E. A. 
program, does not inflate its capital structure, does not pay high 
official salaries, does not hire hl^-prloed attorneys, does not main¬ 
tain expensive legislative lobbies, does not pay tribute to hoidmg 
companies, and does not employ high-pressure and expensive pub¬ 
licity methods to expound its virtues.” 
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Tbme Tlewv may Mp to explain why N^w SafUnd has held out 
eo l<xQg avaliift ‘‘IMeral eiicroaohineiite/* and why rugged Indl- 
viduallem has finally turned. These R. S. A. developments la 
Vermont and Kaw Hampshire point to a reawakening that promises 
to bring the whole of Kew Kngland benefits which the rest at rural 
America has gained in lighter labor and larger income* 

Wlio Is the Present Boss? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, IHO 

Mr. HOPratAN. Mr. Speaker, even a ‘‘rubber stamp” Con¬ 
gress finds difficulty In following the boss, this for the reason 
that, picking up the paper in the morning, you discover that 
the President has expressed his views and given his orders. 
Turning the page, you learn that Mrs, Roosevelt, the Presi¬ 
dent’s wife, has been investigating something and decreed 
that a change must be made: and, over on the third page, 
from John L. Lewis you learn that both the President and his 
wife are wrong and that Lewis has a different plan, which, 
unless we want a revolution, we had better adopt, so he says. 

Only last week the First Lady, as she so often does, went on 
one of her expeditions and discovered that matters in the 
District of Columbia were all wrong and that a reformation 
must take place. No doubt she has found many a place in 
this country of ours—for she has visited every State in the 
Union, it is said, except one of the Dakotas—where things are 
not as they should be, where conditions may be made better; 
and it is a praiseworthy thing to seek to make them better. 
But all too often she and the President, too, have suggestions 
for betterment but no money to carry them out, and the net 
result Is the stirring up of discontent without the opportunity 
for an improvement. 

One thing that it is difficult for the average citizen to un¬ 
derstand is how any person who seems to feel so strongly for 
the now forgotten man has so highly developed what might 
be termed “the commercial Instinct.” On these missionary 
expeditions of hers the First Lady, at times at least, is not 
averse to charging and collecting a very handsome honorar¬ 
ium, which, in more simple language, means a price or fee. 

No one in the history of our country has ever been more 
vociferous in depicting the needs and the suffering of the 
unfortunate than have the Roosevelts, and in no group which 
ever occupied the White House has the policy of acquiring 
material wealth been so highly developed and so consistently 
adhered to. 

Some of the high-sounding and self-evident truths uttered 
by the President and his consort would be more widely re¬ 
ceived were the financial rewards for their utterance smaller 
In amount. 

While the President preaches economy he is not averse to 
the spending of thousands of dollars on vacations for himself 
and cronies. 

This week, to town came the American Youth Congress. 
That organization so far has refused to purge itself of the 
Communists within its ranks or of an organization dominated 
and controlled by Communists. 

True, the President “scolded” it because of some of its 
more radical members and tendencies. For that rebuke he 
was booed. On the other hand, Mrs. Roosevelt attended its 
sessiohs, praised it, and seemed at least to give it her whole¬ 
hearted support. 

Then along came John Lewis, speaking at the convention 
of the A. Y. C., and criticized the President because he had 
said that some of the demands of the Youth Congress were 
“twaddle.” Patriotic Americans can well accept the Presi¬ 
dent's view, but they are somewhat confused when they recall 
that he and his candidate, Frank Muziffiy, long accepted the 
support of Fellow Comrade Browder, one-time Communist 
candidate for President, and his cohorts, 
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Not so long ago Mrs. Roosevelt was Ofver before the Dlee 
committee with some of those who had been listed bi^ tipt 
committee as having Communist leanings. Tim Chief 
ecutive's wife on that occasion sought, as the President has so 
often sought, by her mere companionship, to exjireas her 
disapproval of the Dies oommlttee. That did not go over so 
big. Then expressed the opinion through the press that 
It was nobody’s business if she entertained Commimlsts at 
tea at Hyde Park. 

Borne people are happy to know of her associates and 
guests. The President seems to think tide Communists within 
the American Youth Congress are not “so hot,” but the Hrst 
Lady appears to be all for them. 

Note this article from the Washington Post of February 11, 
and then the one which follows it, taken from the Washington 
Tlmes-Herald of today: 

[From the Washington Post of February 11, 1940] 

Mss. Roosevelt Pints Lodoinos for DEueoATia—P zssuadss Psbsi- 
DENT To Open Fort Myer to Youth Conosess 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt perched herself on a table in the Labor 
Department yesterday, took a telephone, and brought the full 
power of the Federal Government Into play to provide shelter for 
500 American Youth Congress delegates who bad no place to spend 
the night. 

Then she personally arranged with a film company to provide tha 
movie Grapes of Wrath for two showings—free—^to the Youth Con¬ 
gress delegates in the departmental auditorium. The film now is 
in its Broadway premiere. 

Mrs. Roosevelt began her efforts to provide lodgings for the dele¬ 
gates when she called the White House and addressed the President 
as “Governor." She appealed to him as Commander in Chief of the 
Army to arrange for accommodations at Port Myer, Va., barracks. 
Then she telephoned W. P. A. Administrator F. C. Harrington, the 
Army headquarters, and finally District Commissioner George E. 
Allen. 

All of this took 2 hours, but she got everything she started out to 
get, which was: 

Accommodations for 160 male delegates free of charge in the 
riding ring at Fort Myer. 

Fifty girls to sleep free of charge at the Industrial Home. 

Three hundred additional hotel rooms provided for 41 a night, 
Including 40 rooms at the Shorcham. 

Army trucks to transport 150 delegates to and from Fort Mver. 

It took a lot of calls, but Mrs. Roosevelt had a grand time, laugh¬ 
ing and Joking with delegates as she dialed the telephone. Com¬ 
missioner Allen had a good time, too. He amazed those he called 
by telling them that the person who dialed their phones was not 
his secretary but the First Lady. 


[From the Washington Times-Heralcl of February 12. 1040] 
**Youth Betrayed by Roosevelts,” Says “Bed” Poe—Support of 
Congress Scored by Official 

By their support of the American Youth Congress President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt have betrayed millions of American youth. It was 
charged last night by Alfred M. Lillenthal, who has fought the 
congress since it defeated his anti-Communlst resolution last July. 

LUienthal declared the Youth Congress “is the greatest political 
hoax ever perpetrated in the name of American youth, and actually 
represents only a small handful of fellow travelers, ‘pinks,' and 
‘reds.* “ 

“cloak” for communists 

In his statement Lillenthal, vice chairman of the Provisional 
Oommlttee for American Youth, charged the congress with using 
organizations such as the Y. W. C. A. and Y. W. H, A. to “serve as a 
cloak to hide the communistic elements which dominate the 
congress,” 

Lillenthal presented letters from these organizations, and from 
the Christian Endeavor, American Baptist Publication Society, 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, American Jewish Congress. Stu¬ 
dent Volunteer Movement, and the Church of Disciples of Christ 
disclaiming any connection with the Youth Congress. 

Membership of all these oiganizatlons Is claimed by the congress, 
LlUienthal said, and declared their organization has no connection 
with the congress. 

GROUPS branded AS “BED” 

The Youth Congress In reality, LlUienthal charged, draws most of 
its membership from “groups branded as ‘red’ by the Dies commit¬ 
tee, such as the American League for Peace and Democracy, Workers 
Alliance, and American Student Union.” 

Others Included in the charge are “paper organizations with high- 
sounding names and letterheads and small memberehlps reputing to 
represent large numbers.” 

All of this leaves you, if you have not seen the youth con¬ 
gress in session or on the streets of Washington, somewhat 
confused. That confusion Is quickly dispelled when you meet 
representatives of the Congress and listen to their talk and 
their demands. No one who comes from outside ot a great 
city would, for one moment, be deceived or misled by their 
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resolutions or speeches. They are not representative of the 
youth of America. It is regrettable that many of them who 
come from the cities cannot live for 6 months or a year or 
more in some of the smaller towns or in the country districts. 

It would be Interesting to know if some of the delegates to 
the American Youth Congress had their transportation to 
Washington paid with the aid of Federal funds; also how 
many of them were entertained at Federal expense and who 
passed them into Mount Vernon. Will the same privilege be 
extended to others who come here, or is this group under the 
special protection of Mrs. Roosevelt? 

Both Mrs. Roosevelt and her husband are extremely active 
and diligent in finding new ways to spend other people’s 
money. They are, too, as canny in driving a good bargain, 
in a financial way, for the Roosevelts as any Yankee who ever 
made a horse trade. 

In fact, John L. Lewis Insists the President got the best of 
him when he contributed $470,000 to the New Deal campaign 
fund. 

Be that as it may, one thing is certain. If there is any 
Federal money around loose, or If Federal money can be bor¬ 
rowed, the New Deal administration and some of its sup¬ 
porters, if they run true to form, will see to it that it is so 
Invested as to bring returns in votes at the coming election. 

You may remember that Carter Glass said in the Senate on 
June 24,1937, page 6284, of the Congressional Record, that: 

The last election waa carried by people who were getting favors 
from the Government; people who were subsidized by the Govern¬ 
ment; people who were on relief rolls, and people who were sanc¬ 
tioning the invasion of private property and its occupation, as is 
being done now. 

Some of us are wondering whether the President and the 
Mrs. are out trying to buy another election. 

American Youth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the address of the President of 
the United States delivered from the south portico of the 
White House to the delegates of the National Citizenship 
Institute of the American Youth Congress on February lO, 
1940. 

Mr. LEE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
allow me to quote one sentence from that reassuring, patriotic 
address? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. I desire to quote, for emphasis, part of one 
sentence in that speech: 

Nor am I precluding the right of any Americans, old people or 
young people, to advocate improvements and change in the opera¬ 
tions of the Government of the United States on one very simple 
condition: That all of you conform to the constitutional processes 
of change and improvement provided in the Constitution itself. 

I thank the Senator. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen, you who are attending this Institute, 
whose primary aim is to obtain further knowledge of the demo¬ 
cratic processes of American government, are very welcome at the 
White House today. The same welcome is open to aU citizens, or 
prospective citizens, or Junior citizens who believe In the form of 
government under which the United States has been living with 
reasonable success for more than a century and a half. 

In saying this I am not denjrlng to you In any way the rights of 
free assemblage, of free petition, ana of free speech; nor am 1 


precluding the right of any Americans, old people or young people, 
to advocate Improvements and change In the operations of the 
Government of the United States on one very simple condition: 
That all of you conform to the constitutional processes of change 
and Improvement provided in the Ckmstltution itself. 

It is a good thing that you young people are interested enough 
in government to come to Washington for a Youth Cltizenshm 
Institute, because one of the hardest problems today is the indif¬ 
ference of so many people to the details and the facts of the func¬ 
tioning of their own government. 

I have said on many occasions that the greatest achievement of 
the past 7 years in the United States has been, not the saving of 
the Nation from economic chaos, not the great series of laws to 
avert destitution and improve our social standards, but that it has 
been the awakening of many millions of American men and women 
to an understanding of the processes of their own governments— 
local, State, and Federal. It is a fact that in every community, 
large and small, people are taking a greater Interest in decent 
government, in forward-looking government, than ever before, 
and that the words of Lincoln In regard to fooling people are 
infinitely more true today than they were In the sixties. 

The past 10 years have proved certain obvious facts—some nega¬ 
tive, some positive. 

We know that the prosperity of the twenties can properly be 
compared to the prosperity of the Mississippi Bubble days before 
the bubble burst—when everybody was money-mad, when the 
money changers owned the temple, when the Nation as a whole 
forgot the restraint of decent ethics and simple morals, and when 
the Government in Washington gave completely free reign to what 
they called individual liberty and the virtual ownership of govern¬ 
ment itself by the so-called best minds, which wholly controlled 
our finances and our economics. During those 10 years you cannot 
find a single statute enacted for the restraint of excesses nor for 
the betterment of the permanent security of the individual. That 
is a straight-from-the-shoulder fact which .the American public 
fortunately has not forgotten. 

It is also a simple straight fact that 1930, 1931, and 1932 saw the 
collapse and disintegration of the philosophy of the twenties, fol¬ 
lowed in February and the first 3 days of March 1933 by an acknowl¬ 
edgment on the part of those who had been the leaders that they 
could no longer carry on. 

Last Monday at a press conference I repeated certain comparisons 
between 1932 and 1939. These facts were misstated and twisted by 
many newspapers and by some politicians seeking office. Because 
of this, and because I am on a national hook-up, I repeat the 
figures. 

The national income has Increased from $40,000,000,000 in 1932 
to sixty-eight and one-half billion dollars in 1939—^plus 71 percent. 

Wages and salaries have increased from $2,400,000,000 In December 
1982 to $3,888,000,000 in December 1939—plus 62 percent. 

Weekly pay rolls increased from $80,000,000 in December 1932 to 
0197,000,000 in 1939—plus 145 percent. 

Cash farm Income Increased from $4,700,000,000 in the year 1932 
to $7,700,000,000 in the year 1939; and with the addition of farm- 
benefit payments of over $800,000,000 to a total of eight and a half 
billion dollars—^plus 82 percent. 

Dividends of corporations that were received by individuals in¬ 
creased from $2,760,000,000 to $4,260,000,000—plus 65 percent. 

It is true that our population has gone up 6 or 7 percent since 
1932; but where 27,000,000 people were employed in nonagrlcul- 
tural pursuits in December 1932, 35,000,000 people were similarly 
employed in 1939—a gain of 28 percent. 

You have heard of certain local or special opposition to our for¬ 
eign-trade policy. Listen to this: Our exports for the calendar 
year 1932 were worth a billion six hundred million. In 1939 they 
were worth nearly three billion two himdred million—an increase 
of 97 percent. 

I am repeating these figures on the air because not one citizen 
in a hundred read them in the papers last Tuesday morning. 

Furthermore, I remarked last Monday that interest received by 
Individuals In 1939 was 9 percent less than it had been in 1932. I 
am proud of that, because it means that the exorbitant interest 
rates on mortgages and on loans of all kinds in 1932 have, be¬ 
cause of Federal action, been reduced to a lower and more humane 
rate to people who had to borrow money for themselves individu¬ 
ally or for themselves as participants in many varieties of business. 

Finally, I said last Monday—and this was the part that was most 
seriously mangled and garbled by certain types of papers and cer¬ 
tain ty^s of politicians—^that the total debt of all of the people 
of the United States, private debt, State and local government 
debts, and the debt of the Federal Government was less in 1939 
than it was In 1932. That is a simple fact—somewhere around 
$2,000,000,000 less—in a nation which has six or seven million 
people more in it than 8 years ago. 

Why am I giving you all these figures? First, to remove fears, 
fears which are subtly Instilled in your minds by a propaganda of 
which you are well aware. The other day I saw an old friend, born, 
if you like, with a silver spoon in his mouth; moving, if you like, 
in so-called social circles; a decent citizen who, while he has never 
held public office, has tried to understand the tendencies of the 
times. He said to me. ‘T have come to the conclusion that there 
is no use in my trying to argue with certain types of the older 
generation, because all they do is to hope that some xniracle will 
restore the period of 30 years ago when they did not have to think 
about social problems; when taxes on the rich were comparatively 
low; when nobody was worrying about social security, or organized 
labor, or wages and hours, or the supervision of security oflerings. 
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or tbe regtUi^tloA of the manegement of baziks ” He said^ **l am 
paat fiO» but I recognise full well that those days, thank Ood. wiU 
new come agftln; and, furthermoie, that a great majority of the 
people today who want to see a liberal administration of govern¬ 
ment turned out and replaced by a conservative administration of 
government are really wishing down in their hearts for a return of 
the social and economic philosophy of 1910.** 

And now a word of warning to you who are voters and you who 
will soon be voters—several words of warning. 

l>on*t seek or expect utopia overnight. Don’t seek or expect a 
panacea, a grand new law that will give you a hand-out, a guaranty 
of permanent remunerative occupation of your own choosing. I 
told one of your members a couple of weeks ago, somewhat to his 
surprise, that ever since 1 became Governor of Mew York in 1929 
1 have been receiving in every mall a sincere, honest proposal of 
some panacea, one of them, two of them, three of them every day. 
'Zhese plans have not been put in the wastebasket: they have been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny by honest liberals who have 
hopMl that somebody would hit on something that would save us 
all a lot of time and a lot of worry. It is clear that no such plan 
exists. 

Take, for example, the question of the employment of old people 
and the employment of young people. You young people must 
remember that the problem of the older workers is j\ist as diffi¬ 
cult as youm—that when people slow up, when they have reached 
the age when one can reasonably expect no great improvement or 
imagination in their work, they find It very difficult to get a 
Job. We have not solved the problem of older people and the 
solution of that problem is evolutionary. We have made begin¬ 
nings with the Old Age Pension Act, but we know that It is only a 
beginning and that throtigh the next 10 or 20 years the system must 
be extended and improved. Ham and eggs, and other plans will not 
do it because they are all open to the simple objection that they 
either print so much paper money that the money would soon be 
worthless or that the whole burden would be placed on the shoul¬ 
ders of the younger workers. 

In the case of Jobs for you young people, let me make It very 
clear in the beginning that it is not at all certain that your 
opportunities for employment are any worse today than they were 
for young people 10 3 rear 8 or 20 years or 80 years ago. The problem 
of Jobs for young people is vastly more difficult than it was 100 
years ago because in 1840 the great open spaces of the West were 
crying aloud for willing hands—but today the physical frontiers are 
gone. 

Yes, you and I have a very distinct problem. You and I know 
that Industrial production calls for fewer hands per unit because 
of the Improvement of machinery. I have given you the figure 
showing that weekly pay rolls are 146 percent bigger than In 
December 1982. That does not mean that 146 percent more people 
are employed. Obviously not. Fewer people are needed to pro¬ 
duce the same volume of goods. And one of the things that dis¬ 
turbs me greatly is that in the present pick-up of industry, it is 
cheaper for most factory managers to work people overtime, even 
at double pay, than it is to put on an extra shift. 

This means, in effect, that we have not yet found the method 
of spreading employment to more people when good times come. 

It means, too, that we have not yet eliminated the terrific peaks 
and valleys of production and consumption. We have made definite 
gains. We hope and believe that we have found the way to prevent 
a recurrence of the collapse from the high point of 1939 to the low 
point of February 1933. We have not stopped the swing of the 
pendulum but we believe we have greatly circumscribed the width 
of that swing from one extreme to the other. 

Therefore I suggest again that on social and economic matters 
you and I are substantially in agreement as to the objective but 
that there are some of you who think that objective ccm be gained 
overnight. I don’t. I do believe, however, that all of us can make 
definite strides toward that objective if we retain a government 
which believes In the objectives wholeheartedly and which is bent 
on working toward it as fast as the people of this country as a 
whole will let us. That, In the long run, is a reaffirmation of our 
faith in democracy. 

One final word of warning: Do not as a group pass resolutions 
on subjects which 3 rou have not thought through and on which 
you cannot powibly have complete knowledge. This business of 
passing resolutions at conventions of patriotic societies, of cham¬ 
bers of commerce, of manufacturers’ associations, of peace societies, 
of youth congresses, is a perfectly legitimate American habit. Just 
as it is a fact that there are many thousands of organizations for 
almost every conceivable objective which are kept going, unwit¬ 
tingly, in order that executive secretaries, legislative agents, and 
other officers may find so-called useful employment. Hence the 
flood of lobbyists in Washington, of special counsel, of hired 
writers, which literally infests the halls of the Congress and the 
anteroohiB of all the agencies of the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment today. And I am not forgetting some of the visitors who 
come to see the President himself. 

I have in mind the type of organization which passes resolutions 
on some matter of the utmost complexity—In the field, for ex¬ 
ample, of national defense or international economics—some situ¬ 
ation on which there may be not two opinions but a dozen, some 
situation on which the policy of the moment must be formed by 
those who have given deep study to every phase of the problem. 
Buch a decision ought not to be Influenced by any gathering of old 
or young, local or national, which gets a smattering of the subject 
from two or three speakers who themselves have but a smattering 
a the neccMary kiiowledge. 
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One of the mg local American Youth Oongress Oounolie, 1 «m 
told, took a decisive stand against the granting of Amarloan lodha 
to Finland—not on the ground that we ought to spend the monels 
here among our own needy unemployed, but on Ihe gxoiMd that 
such action was '*an attempt to force America Into the ixnperlal- 
istlo war.'* That reasoning was unadulterated twaddle, based per¬ 
haps on sincerity, but at the same time on 90-percent ignorance of 
what they were talking about. 

I can say this to you with a smile because many of you will 
recognize the Inherent wisdom and truth of what I am saying. 
Here Is a small republic in northern Europe which, without any 
question whatsoever, wishes solely to maintain its own territorial 
and governmental integrity. Nobody with any pretense at com¬ 
mon sense believes that Finland had any ulterior designs on the 
integrity of the Soviet Union. 

That American 83 rmpathy is 98 percent with the Finns in their 
effort to stave off invasion of their own soil is by now axiomatic. 
That America wants to help them by lending or giving money to 
them to save their own lives is also axiomatic by now. Ihat the 
Soviet Union would, because of this, declare war on the United 
States is about the most absurd thought that I have ever heard 
advanced In the 68 years of my life. That we are going to war with 
the Soviet Union is an equally silly thoxight: and, therefore, while 
I have not the slightest objection in the world to the passing of 
futile resolutions by conventions, I do think that there is room for 
improvement in common-sense thinking, and definite room for 
improvement in the art of not passing resolutions concerning things 
one knows very little about. 

And BO I suggest that all of you smile and don’t do it again. 

More than 20 years ago. while most of you were very yoimg 
chUdren, I had the utmost sympathy for the Russian people. In 
the early days of communism I recognized that many leaders in 
Russia were bringing education and better health and better oppor¬ 
tunity to millions who had been kept in ignorance and serfdom 
under the imperial regime. I disliked the regimentation under 
communism. I abhorred the indiscriminate killings of thousands 
of innocent victims. I heartily deprecated the banishment of 
religion, though I knew that before long Russia would return to 
religion for the simple reason that four or five thousand years 
of recorded history have proved that mankind has always believed 
in Ood, in spite of dozens of abortive attempts to exile Ood. 

I hoped that Russia would work out its own problems and that 
their government would eventually become a peace-loving, popular 
government which would not Interfere with the integrity of Its 
neighbors. 

That hope is today either shattered or put away in storage against 
a better day. The Soviet Union, as a matter of practical fact, 
known to you and known to all the world, is a dictatorship as 
absolute as any other dictatorship in the world. It has allied itself 
with another dictatorship and It has Invaded a neighbor so In¬ 
finitesimally small that it could do no Injury to the Soviet Union, 
and seeks only to live at peace as a democracy; and a liberal, 
forward-looking democracy at that. 

It has been said that some of you are Ooromunlsts. That is 
an unpopular term these days. As Americans you have a right 
to call yourselves Communists. You have a right peacefully and 
openly to advocate certain Ideals of theoretical communism; but 
as Americans you have not only a right but a sacred duty to con¬ 
fine your advocacy of changes In law to the methods prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States—and you have no American 
right, by act or deed of any kind, to subvert the Government and 
the Constitution of this Nation. 

That, I am confident, receives the overwhelming support of the 
great majority of your organization and of every other large organi¬ 
zation of American youth. The things you and 1 represent are 
essentially the same and it will be your task, when I am gone from 
the scene, to carry on the fight for a ooutlntumoe of liberal gov¬ 
ernment, an Improvement of its methods, the effectiveness of its 
work. Above all, we must help those who have proved that they 
will try everlastingly to make things a little better with each suc¬ 
ceeding year. Keep your Ideals high, keep both feet on the ground, 
and keep everlastingly at it. 


Government Expenditures and the Budgret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSH LEE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES. OP SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. IjEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed In the Appendix of the Rsoord an address delivered 
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over the radio by the Jtinlor Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] on February 11. 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record^ as follows: 

A few weeks ago Senator Tatt undertook to qualify for a prize 
by epcclfying how he would balance the Budget. He stated he was 
opposed to Increasing taxes and would balance the Budget by 
reducing expenditures. He was boldly speciflc on a few snmU Itexns 
and magnlflcently vague on the larger Items. 

Starting to reduce the Budget from $9,000,000,000 to $7.000.- 
000,000, he marked for destruction a number of highly useful 
agencies. The list sounded as if It would save big money. It 
included agencies like the Disaster Loan Corporation, which made 
relief loans to the flood sufferers In the Ohio valley and the tornado 
sufferers in New England. It is maintained as a part of the R. P. C. 
to collect the money due on those loans. I have examined the 
Budget submitted by the President for the next year. If you elim¬ 
inate the amounts asked for all of the agencies marked for abolish¬ 
ment by Senator Tatt, you would save out of next year’s Budget 
$6,328,000. That would make It necessary for the Senator to cut 
out of the Budget an additional $1,995,000,000. 

He suggested that public works be ended. Well, there Is no 
request for P. W. A. for the next fiscal year. He said he would 
make some cuts in agrlctiltural appropriations, but he did not say 
what appropriations. He would take It out of the hides of the 
farmers, but he would not specify what part of the hide. He came 
out flat-footedly In favor of eliminating waste. We are all In favor 
of eliminating waste, Just as we are all In favor of “America for 
Americans,” and In favor of “the women, God bless them I” 

As to national defense, constituting almost one-fourth of the 
total Budget, Senator Tatt said it should be “subjected to critical 
analysis.” Of course. It should. And so should every request for 
any purpose. But you cannot balance the Budget merely by analyz¬ 
ing requests. The only other specific suggestion the Senator made 
was as to the appropriation for work relief. The President asked 
for $1,000,000,000 for next year. Senator Tatt said he would cut It 
to $730,000,000. 'That means a saving of $250,000,000. It leaves 
the Senator’s budget unbalanced by the sum of $1,746,000,000. 

Now, let us subject to “critical analysis” his suggested cut In 
relief appropriations. For this fiscal year ending June 30 the Fed¬ 
eral Government will spend $1,400,000,000 for work relief. Senator 
Tatt would cut this In half for the next fiscal year beginning July 
1. That means he would dismiss from the rolls one-half of the 
people who are now working. 

The day after Senator Taft made his proposal, the Republican 
Governor James, of Pennsylvania, complained about the cutting of 
the W. P. A. staff and work in Pennsylvania, Then Mr. Thomas 
Dewey, another Republican who has talked a great deal about 
balancing the Budget, became envious of Mr. Taft talking about 
economy. He declared he believed In reducing expenditures In the 
“hard way,” and cited figures to show that as district attorney he 
spent a couple of hundred thousand dollars less a year of the tax¬ 
payers’ money than his predecessor. But he forgot to tell us that 
in order to bring about that reduction of expenses in his office he 
had gotten $90,000 from W. P. A. He forgot to tell us that he had 
complained to W. P, A. that the discontinuance of this W. P. A. 
project in his office would be “nothing short of a calamity in the 
administration of criminal Justice In New York County.” That 
certainly was one W. P. A. project that the Republlcaxis will not call 
“boondoggling.” 

Harry Hopkins could not cause a calamity In the administration 
of Justice In New York, so he let Dewey keep the W. P. A. workers— 
and Jimmy Hines was convicted. If because Hines goes to Jail 
Dewey goes to the White House, Harry Hopkins should be Vice 
President. 

Now, I do not know when Senator Taft reached the conclusion 
that the unemployment situation was such that we could safely cut 
to $750,000,000 the appropriation for work relief. On June 28, 1939, 
Just 7 months ago, there was Introduced In the Senate a bill, S. 
2721, which provides that for relief and work relief “there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, the sum of $1,260,000,000.” That is the same year for which 
the Senator now says the appropriation should be $750,000,000. 
That bill was Introduced by three Senators. One was Senator 
Barbous, of New Jersey, who, I understand. Is a supporter of District 
Attorney Dewey. The Second Senator was the Senator from Michi¬ 
gan. Mr. Vandknberg. The third was the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Taft. That bill Is pending before the committee of 
which I am chairman. Because It represented, as I thought, the 
collective wisdom of the Republican Presidential candidates. I 
studied It. I looked forward to the day when they would ask for a 
hearing. They have not asked, and now Brother Taft has run out 
on them 

When this bill was Introduced last June, the amount appropriated 
for work relief for the current year was $1,500,000,000. Some sus¬ 
picious persons might think that these candidates fixed their figure 
at $1,250,000,000 Just to show they were more economy-minded than 
the President. And they might suspect that when the President in 
his Budget estimate for the year beginning next July 1 asked only 
$1,000,000,000 for relief work, Oandldate Taft had to have an issue, 
and therefore quit Candidate Vanoenbsbg and fixed the relief figure 
at $760,000,000. ® 

But I do not believe that. I believe Oandldate Taft was sincere. 
He is a wonderful fellow. He Just changed his mind. I believe that 
Candidate Vanbenbceo was sincere. He, too, is a wonderful fellow. 

Z am confident that when the relief bill is considered he will move 
to Increase the amount from $1,000,000,000 to $1,250,000,000. I am 


going to rely upon Senator Taft to help me defeat the Vandenberg 
amendment. But I warn him now that if Dewey BtUl has those 
W. P. A. workers in his office he will be found working against us. 

The Budget should be balanced. It requires, however, the services 
of a surgeon and not a blacksmith. We cannot balance the Budget 
In 1 3 rear. We can profit by experience. In 1937 we made a too 
drastic reduction of Government expenditures In a short period, and 
by doing so delayed recovery. There must be a gradual reduction. 
Republican businessmen now realize that until private industry 
furnishes more employment there must be some public works. They 
would be the first to cry for aid if we followed the advice of Senator 
Taft and overnight reduced the Budget from ^,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000. 


We cannot balance the Budget by Indulging in generalities about 
lack of confidence. If there Is lack of confidence, how did we during 
last December produce more goods than ever before? Lack of confi¬ 
dence exists principally among the Republican politicians. The 
figures published by the Pederal Reserve Board last week show that 
for the last quarter of 1939 industry produced more than it did in 
the last quarter of 1929, the boom year of all times. We produced 
more than ever before with 1,000,000 fewer persons employed. That 
was due to machines displacing workers. You will appreciate the 
tmemployment problem when you consider that we had 1,000,000 
less people at work than In 1929, and at the same time we had 
5,750,000 more people of working age. Should we cut $2,000,000,000 
out of the Government’s Budget today we would Increase unemploy¬ 
ment. We would Impair the purchasing power of the people, retard 
recovery, and reduce the amount of taxes to be collected next year. 
But with business dally Improving and the national Income Increas¬ 
ing we will have increased revenues and can balance the Budget 
without destroying activities of the Government that are demanded 
by the people and are essential to the welfare of the people. 

Under the Democratic administration remarkable progress has been 
made In Increasing the national income. In the fiscal year 1939 the 
national Income was up 71 percent compared with the last Repub¬ 
lican fiscal year of 1932. Cash farm Income was up 82 percent. You 
will find on the business page of your newspaper a statement of 
increased sales and increased net profits by every well-managed 
corporation In America reporting. 

If the newspapers would publish on the first page the reports of the 
net earnings of the Industries of the Nation instead of the pessi¬ 
mistic prophecies of politicians, there would be a further Increase In 
confidence and a further Increase in employment. 

The Government has spent money, but this money has gone to 
build up our national resources, to conserve the health and the 
mOTale of our citizens. It has made possible the reduction of the 
debts of local governments. It has built courthouses, hospitals, 
roads, airports, sewerage systems, and paving projects which were 
formerly constructed by local governments with taxes levied upon 
the homes of the people. 

If you ask Senator Taft about the part of the national debt repre¬ 
sented by loans to bUBlness enterprises, he would have little com¬ 
plaint. He would object to that part of the debt which was Incurred 
by the appropriation of $6,000,000,000 for public works In March 1936. 
Well, Just remember that when that bill was voted upon In the 
Senate, had every Democrat left the Chamber, the bill would have 
been passed, 13 Republicans having voted for It and only 10 against 
It. On the $3,000,000,000 public-works bill of June 1938, 7 Repub¬ 
lican Senators voted for and 7 against It. I think It was Justified. 
You may think differently. But even if you do, I think you will 
agree with me that it comes with poor grace for the Republican Party 
to complain of a debt they themselves helped to create. 

The I^esldent In his Budget message recommended a reduction of 
expenditures for the next fiscal year of $676,000,000. This is a con- 
servatlw Budget. He wisely gave warning that the Budget was based 
upon the assumption that current levels of business would be main¬ 
tained and that, If conditions changed, the appropriations for work 
relief and agriculture might have to be modified. The Democratic 
^ngress has reduced some appropriations below the estimate of the 
President. I am confident the total of all appropriations will not 
exceed the estimate of the President. We are going to balance the 
Budget. Balance it by the Increased revenue resulting from eco¬ 
nomic improvement. Balance it by reducing expenditures. But we 
are not going to make the entire reduction at the expense of the 
farmers and the unfortunate unemployed of the Nation 


Lincoln’s Birthday Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OP OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 13 (leoislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. AR’THUR H. VANDENBERG, OP MICHIGAN 

Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Congressional Record an impressive ad¬ 
dress delivered by the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr« 
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at St Paul, on February lo, 1940. before 

a Republican rally celebrating the anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth. 

Ihiere being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

X am happy to be in Minnesota to present my warmest compU- 
ments to your briUlant young Governor stamen who spectacularly 
captured his home State 1 year ago and who subsequently 
captured Washlzigton with his irresistible Gridiron Club address 
last neoember, He seems to have a capturing capacity. It Is a 
good thirty for divers and simdry Bepublloan Presidential candi¬ 
dates that there is a constitutional age limit at 85. 

X am glad to be here on this particular occasion—^to join with 
you in oelebrating this annual Iiincoln anniversary. So long as 
memory survives, this man of God, this son of destiny. wiU be 
enshrined in the Amerloan heart—«iot only as the savior of the 
Union, not only as the emancipator of a race, not only as the 
highest embodiment of self-made genitis. but always and forever 
as the supreme personification of the spirit of democracy in its 
finest faith and tniest form. 

One cannot speak of Lincoln without thi nk i n g of Gettysburg, 
and the speech that stUl stands as the greatest utterance in the 
English language. But one cannot speak of Lincoln and Gettys- 
bu^ without thinking of that regiment of patriotic youth—the 
First Idinnesota—^the first to answer Lincoln’s call for volunteers 
In 1861—the first in the annals of modem warfare ln the percent¬ 
age of its casualty loss—600 youthful martyrs ordered into the 
vaUey of the shadow to atop 15.000 troops in Pickett’s charge. 
600 Minnesota high-school lads who laid their lives upon the altars 
of their patriotism and made it possible for Union reserves to 
reach this vital spot and stem the tide—600, of whom but 67 
lived to see their coimtry's fiag again. It was the turning point 
of Civil War. On Lincoln’s night—and it would be with his bene¬ 
diction—bring to you the Nation’s respect and love for the rich 
memory of the loyal sons of Minne sota. 

Lincoln was the first Bepublican President of the United States. 
But his character and his tradition long since burst these botmds. 
He belongs to every American who loves his native land and kneels 
to the Constitution of this imperishably reunited cotmtry. 

Yet the fact remains that he was the first Republican President 
of the United States. Pour years later, still running as a Republi¬ 
can. he was the first coalition President, uniting behind him all 
like thinkers. regattUesa of party afOliatlons. who put the welfare 
of their Nation ahead of every other hope. 

And there, my fellow cltlaens, is the pattern for us in 1940. Xt is 
our Llnocdn heritage. It is our Lincoln admonition. Onoe more 
America is at the crossroads. Onoe more a critical hour of tre¬ 
mendous decision impends. It is the responsibility of Lincoln's 
party to save the American system of free enterprise and free men 
under the renewed spirit of constitutional democracy and to re¬ 
capture prosperity for our whole people under a Government 
restored to sanity and solvency. In my view it must strive to 
create common ground upon which all like thinkers may unite to 
produce an administration for all Americans in which a prepledged, 
one-term President is manifestly free of all incentive but the one 
and single job of saving America. 

The founding fathers constitutionally decreed that the Federal 
Government shottld have strictly limited powers so that hard-won 
personal liberty might endure. They knew the dangers of conoen- 
Kted autocracy. That is what they fought against. They knew 
the vital importance of State sovereignty and home rule so that 
control of government might remain close to the governed. They 
wanted no overlords. ^ ^ 

The New Deal, on the other hand, decrees that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment shall have xinllmlted powers; that it thall reach for every 
possible centred and dictation over the citizen’s life and livelihood; 
and that when this unholy authority Is dragooned Into Washington 
it shall be Centered in an all-powerful Chief Executive who can do 
no wrong. . 

There lies the fundamental issue; and from it, in one form or 
another, flow most of our aoounrulated problems. When Roosevelt 
and the New Deal collide with Jefferson and the Constitution we 
etand with Jeflereon, and so will a majority of the American people 
next Novemb^. 

We are on the side of decentralized government, except where 
there is clearly no escape from centralized controls. We think this 
country is too big and too complex to be run under standardized 
discipline and compulsion from any one central point. We are on 
the side of ’’checks and balances,’* the greatest Amerloan contribu¬ 
tion to the theory of demooratio government, so that government 
shall be required to keep itself wltnin freedom’s bounds. 

The New Deal is on the side ctf consolidated Federal authority, 
and then when it takes this pilfered power to Washington it is on 
the side of further dlotatorlal consolidation in the Chief Executive. 
It is on the side of subservient legislatures which shall be **purged” 
of any souls who resist the imperial will. It is on the side of 
subservient courts, which fdiaU be ’’packed” if they resist the im¬ 
perial goose-step. It is on the side of government by Executive 
decree. Its more fervid zealots are entirely logical when they speak 
up for a third Presidential term. It fits their dynastic picture 
perfectly. So would a fourth or fifth. Elisions are but an annoy¬ 
ing and needless intexlude. 

Next November the American pec^ will umpire this dispute— 
this fundamental difference between two pbtloeophiee of govern¬ 
ment and Ufb. There is no doubt in my mind what they will say. 


’They are tired of life on a Hying trapeze. They are tired of 
ments that never end and patent medicines that never cure. They 
are tired of bureaucrats, boondogglers, barnacles. ”bmn trusts;’ 
ballyhoo, and bankruptcy. An eloquent and decisive majority^ 
composed of Republicans and brave Jeffersonian Democrats alike— 
will repudiate the repudlators of the American system. They trtll 
restore the spirit of the Constitution, the spirit of free enteiprlse. 
the spirit of free men; and in this congenial atmosphere of new 
independexioe and new confidence, they will launch America upon 
an era of unprecedented prosperity and joy. 

Is there a realistic chance for this happy transition? Let us see. 

We have a frustrated economic impulse held back by a decade ot 
depression and by the deadening hand of arbitrary New Deal inter¬ 
ference and restraint. It strains at its needless lea^ and wai leap 
to action at the first dependable sign of friendly interest and 
encouragement. 

Since 1932 we have all* but abandoned new Investments, which 
spell new enterprise; and a vast accumulation of sterile bank 
accounts itch for profitable assignments which woTild spell new 
jobs, new wealth, new prosperity, and new opportunities for youth 
and age alike. 

We have suffered 10 years of veritable stagnation in plant expan¬ 
sion and plant replacement until obsolescence is a well-nigh uni¬ 
versal blight. A call for not less than twenty billions of capital 
goods awaits release to even bring us back to par. 

Our vital consumer buying power is cruelly damaged by the pov¬ 
erty of 12,000.000 citizens who are still unemployed and who deserve 
real jobs at living wages, and by the shattered buying power of 
agriculture, which flounders in the morass of subsidized paternalism 
and deserves release to a living income. It is damaged, on the 
other hand, by the nonproductive diversion of national Income to 
the heavy taxes that pay these bills and all the others incurred by 
a vampire bureaucracy which is the biggest and the costliest in 
history. 

These corrections alone would turn the trick. We still have un¬ 
touched frontiers. 

Are these and ktddred obstacles, which stand in the way of sound 
recovery, American style, insurmountable? 

With all the emphasis and conviction at my command I answer 
”No.” And 1 also answer that a majority of the American elec¬ 
torate, fed up with 8 years of synthetic socialism, will commission 
the party of Lincoln to this healing task. 

In a word—and mind you, it is the word of the administration’s 
own National Economic Council—”The American machine Is stalled 
on dead center.” 

No one ought to know the reason any better than the New Deal 
President of the United States himself. Prom March to July of 
19S3 he saw the industrial production index of his country move 
from 69 to 100—^the greatest volume ol recovery ever recorded in 
a like space of time in human history. Why? Because for 100 
days he was living up to his campaign promises to put the Federal 
Government on firm foundation; to protect the public credit; to 
balance the Budget; to encourage business. He was still remember¬ 
ing his own words—^words which subsequently became his own 
epitaph—”Mo8t liberal governments are wrecked on the rocks of 
loose fiscal policy.” At the end of 100 days, he completely reversed 
himself. He went off on a pell-mell spending spree and in pursuit 
of economic dictatorship. The result was a bankrupt utopia which 
never arrived. He built confidence and then he destroy^ it. 

But that’s not all. The President has another reason for know¬ 
ing what It'S all about. From May to December 1039, the, industrial 
production index rose from 02 to 128. It probably wUl keep on 
rising. Why? Because of a war abroad? No; except in incidental 
degree. Chiefly because the war has so intri^ed the Presidential 
imagination that he has temporarily quit his domestic vivisection 
(and he hopes that the cotmtry will forget them, too). Chiefly 
because he has once more turned economist. His eighth annual 
promise of ’’sound fiscal policy” bears more evidences of resdlty 
than any of its six sterile predecessors. Ordinarily election years 
scare business. But 1940 is a phenomenon. This election year 
scares the President. And the country benefits as a result. 

I fervently hope and pray that the present timid recovery 
trends—bom of the first hc^ in 7 years that the Corcorans and the 
Cohens and an the other Jupiter-minded bureaucrats who think 
the Amerloan people ought to be herded into kindergartens—^wlU 
preserve. But that is beside the point. The point is that the 
experience of the New Deal itself shows the basic answer to our 
national problem. When It *Tays off,” we swim. When it ’’lays on.” 
we sink. 

The trouble is that "purges” and "appeasements” rotate in such 
breathless fashion that no sustained confidence Is possible. The 
famous "off again, on again, gone again Finnegan” was positively 
static compared with Uncle Bam on his New Deal merry-go-round. 

The same President who deliberately divided the country into 
bitter factions, calling some "economic royalists” and "Tories” if 
they happened to be able to continue to meet their own pay rolls, 
and inviting class to war on class, now blandly says that "bitter¬ 
ness and vituperation” are "hurtful in the domestic scene.” Eight; 
but how long will the conversion last? 

The same President who machine-gunned our constitutional 
"cheeks and balances,” who ruthlessly sought to bind an inde¬ 
pendent Supreme Court on his imperial chariot wheel, and who has 
gathered unto himself more executive authority than exists out¬ 
side of completely totalitarian states; this same President now 
decries the destruction of "all the * * * political standards 

which mankind, after centuries of struggle, has come to cherish 
most.” Nice; but hoW long will the conversion last? By the way. 
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It wafi followed significantly within 2 weeks hy a typical proposal 
to let the Chief Executive nationalize our industries whenever he 
might proclaim a peaoetlme emergency, And yet they wonder why 
we cant sleep nights! 

The same president who promised to reduce Federal expenditures 
26 percent—and. instead. Increased them 300 percent—now says 
he “marvels at the glib generalities** of our would-be Budget-bal¬ 
ancers, Well that can mean but one thing: we must have elected 
a “glib generality* President of the United States in 1932, 

The same President who angrily told all dissident Democrats in 
his speech at the Jackson Day dinner in 1939 to go Join the Re- 

g ubUoan Vtweedledees,” now gently beckons them all back again in 
is coy Jackson Day speech for 1940. He wants a “united party’* 
this election year—but for what purpose is still a gleeful mystery in 
his own undisclosed ambitions. 

All these contradictions—and many more—are utterly baffling 
and wholly destructive of the popular confidence which must pre¬ 
cede general recovery. Partisan critics may sneer at this basic plea 
for confidence all they please. But the cold, hard fact remains 
that until the country knows that it is headed in one direction and 
the right direction for keeps, its economic recovery will be as spas¬ 
modic and as discouraging as the course of its haphazard, Joy-riding 
Government. ^ , 

Well, you ask me, what’s the answer? Is It to scrap the New Deal, 
lock, stock, and barrel? ^ „ 

Let’s be frank about that. Despite all that I have said and shall 
still say, the answer to that all-embracing question is “No”; and you 
couldn’t, even if you woiild, because there is no way to retrieve the 
eggs after you have made an omelette—and heaven knows we con¬ 
front an omelette, to put it mildly. Furthermore, whether you like 
It or not, some of these social-minded objectives are here to stay. 
New times produce new problems and new problems often present 
new needs. No; the answer is that we must wisely balance yesterday 
against tomorrow—experience against necessity. We do not weaken 
our indictment against the New Deal by finding spots of good in it. 
On the contrary, we strengthen our indictment by displaying a 
sense of discrimination and good faith. That is what the people are 
doing and it is what they expect of us. The answer is that we must 
scrap the bad; Improve the good; live by the spirit of the Constitu¬ 
tion; quit reckless innovation; make government solvent; give legiti¬ 
mate American free enterprise a sustained chance; restore a maxi¬ 
mum of home rule in States and local communities; say what we 
mean; mean what we say; and go forward in one consistent and 
dependable direction all the time. 

The President once correctly said that if we could raise the na¬ 
tional income from sixty billions a year to eighty billions a year 

S ost of our problems would automatically disappear. But his trouble 
that the New Deal tries to make an $80,000,000,000 country out of 
a $60,000,000,000 coimtry by spending the difference. It has put 
appropriations higher and peacetime taxes higher and national debts 
higher than any administration In American history. Its own bril¬ 
liant, sound-headed ex-Under Secretary of the Treasury, John 
Hanes (who like other brilliant, sound-headed *rreasuTy assistants is 
no longer connected with the ’Treasury), put it this way: “We have 
developed a $10,000,000,000 appetite with a $5,000,000,000 pocket- 
book.’’ These gentlemen who rode Into power in 1932 on a promise 
of retrenchment have stopped at no bonanza in attempting to fer¬ 
tilize prosperity with other people’s money—and they have com¬ 
pletely failed to answer anything. At their last Jackson Day dinner, 
after celebrating their affinity for common folk with terrapin and 
champagne at $100 a plate, they toasted debt-paying “Old Hickory” 
in $42,000,000,000 worth of red ink. What a cruel travesty. And 
what a grim imposition upon the hopes and needs of those who are 
still victimized by depression, on the one hand, and by the New Deal 
on the other. You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and 
you cannot build a solvent prosperity around an insolvent public 
treasury. Balanced books, unfortunately, are more Important than 
fireside chats. 

We have tried spending and borrowing and pump priming. We 
have tried clamping down on private business with punitive taxes 
and with “planned economy”—usually planned by despotic bureau¬ 
crats who never met a pay roll in their lives. It hasn’t worked. It 
never will. The way to make an $80,000,000,000 country—yes, a 
$100,000,000,000 country—is to let American business earn the dif¬ 
ference and put It Into new wealth. Wealth has to be created before 
It can be shared. 

What to do? Do ever 3 rthing to legitimately encourage free enter¬ 
prise and the honest profit motive in private business. Undo every¬ 
thing which needlessly discourages business and aggravates the 
uncertainties and the timidities which hamper success and pros¬ 
perity. Do everything that puts Government itself on dependable 
foundations. Undo everything that makes Government wobble and 
needlessly puts it in the way of recovery and reemployment. 

Here are a few specifications. 8top the hymns of hate which 
dynamite us into devastating factions. Quit Government competi¬ 
tion with private business and reduce regulation to whatever real 
necessity requires in the obvious public interest. Demobilize the 
bureaucrats; scrape off the pay-roll barnacles. Repeal the floating 
Presidential money powers so that our currency is tied to some¬ 
thing more substantial than the Presidential whim. Stop buying all 
the gold and silver in the world at swollen prices, when we already 
have twice as much as we can use. Yes; stop buying gold from 
Russia at $36 an ounce which Russia produces for $1} an ounce— 
and puts the jprofit into execrable war upon Scandinavia. Put our 
tariffs on a dependable cost-of-productlon basis, so industry and 
labor and agriculture may know what to expect. Remove all “tax 
deterrents,** as identified by the present Treasury itself, and substi¬ 


tute **tax incentives’’ to the profits system. Amend the Securities 
and Exchange Act to remove needless obstacles to new financing 
while retaining all protections against piracy. Amend the Wagner 
Act to remove needless and costly and discouraging frictions in 
labor relatlonshipB, and separate the functions of the National Labor 
Relations Board so that Judge and prosecutor are not in one tyrant, 
yet zealously protect every essential element of free collective bar¬ 
gaining. Quit all new social schemes and all new subsidies, no 
matter how worthy or persuasive, until we have found a way to 
pay for those already in existence. Eliminate costly overlapping 
duplications in Federal. State, and local service, and give homo rule 
the preference wherever possible. Another brilliant, sound-headed 
ex-Under Secretary of the Treasury, T. Jefferson Coolldge, who, 
like a long line of other brilliant, sound-headed Treasury assistants, 
is no longer connected with the Treasury, put this latter thing this 
way: “We see today consolidated Federal powers destroying the 
foundation, while, under the spell of unsound reasoning, the people 
are surrendering their rights and liberties; only by a retiun to the 
principles of State sovereignty over its citizens can our democracy 
endure.” 

But to continue the specifications. Pay as much attention to 
the man from whom we take a dollar as to the man to whom we 
give it. Stop the Houdlnl business of deliberate deficit spending 
and admit once more that thrift is more prudent than debt. Main¬ 
tain reasonable relief for all deserving citizens who are still vic¬ 
timized by this needlessly prolonged depression, but unify it under 
State responsibility, with necessary lump-sum appropriations from 
the Federal Treasury, thus reducing costly overhead and waste and 
indefensible experiments and the political exploitation which plays 
politics with human misery. Balance the Budget as rapidly as 
sound business Judgment will permit. Restore the spirit of the 
Constitution to complete authority so we may be sure this is going 
to continue to be a government of laws and not of men. Stay 
out of war. Quarantine the third termites. And then watch the 
country boom. 

With Just one question I would deal in greater detail. It is the 
question of agriculture, in which I know this heart of the farm belt 
is deeply concerned. But in reality you are no more concerned 
than the rest of us, because there can be no stabilized prosperity 
for America as a whole until stabilized prosperity for agriculture 
gives the American farmer his fair share of the national income. 
TTae family-sized farm, run by Its solvent owner, is still the core of 
American institutions. 

Let the country be warned thart it finally hurts itself if agricul¬ 
ture is subordinated or Ignored, or if Jt Is not given its full share 
of the American prosperity. But equally let agriculture bo warned 
that it finally hurts itself if it seeks any undue special favors 
which tend to defeat general recovery, because general prosperity for 
all consumers of farm commodities is the surest, natural guaranty of 
farm success. 

The fact remains that agriculture requires particular attention 
because of its particular status. In seeking to serve It, it is all 
very well to look beyond the seas for export customers. We certainly 
need all the export trade, for both agriculture and industry, we 
can profitably get. But the richest market in all this earth is right 
here among our own 130,000,000 people. When their mass buying 
power is restored and expanded, when they all, including the 
farmer, can buy not only subsistence but reasonable comfort, the 
farm problem in most instances, like many other problems, will have 
solved Itself. Bo, while the first agricultural necessity is the restora¬ 
tion of general economic health throughout this stupendous home 
market, its ultimate indispensable necessity is that this rich 
domestic prize should be dedicated exclusively to the American 
farmer and the products of his American form. There should be 
no competitive agricultural Imports when domestic farm prices are 
below domestic parity. Here Is one monopoly that Is Indispensably 
good—^the monopoly of the domestic market, against all destructive 
alien competitors. In behalf of the whole family of American 
agriculture. 

Except as we start from this base, there will never be a success¬ 
fully sustained farm formula. You can try all the patent schemes 
you please. They will all collapse unless they start from this text: 
American markets belong to American farmers. Not even Secretary 
of State Hull can produce compensatory alternatives in alien lands, 
no matter how plausible he makes his free-trade theme and no 
matter how persuasively he pleads his low-tariff caiase. I may add, 
parenthetically, that Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade treaty law 
represents a wholly unconstitutional delegation of tremendous legis¬ 
lative power to the President, indeed, greatly more power than was 
contained In the “elastic tariff” which Mr. Hull himself once con¬ 
demned, under different political auspices, as “too much power for 
a bad man to have or a good man to want.” 

But back to the immediate farm problem. These farms, even 
after they are nourished with the blessings of the American mar¬ 
ket, will need practical conservation of their soil. Soil is their 
capital account. Its depletion is creeping bankruptcy. Therefore, 
soil-conservation pa 3 rments are a logical national Investment. But 
they should go to voluntary cooperators. I emphasize the word 
“voluntary.” ’There should be no compulsory regimentation of our 
farmers as though they were peasants. Farmers today are often 
plagued quite as much by swarms of dictatorial bureaucrats as by 
grasshoppers or any other pest. Soil-conservation payments should 
go to voluntary cooperators under general congressional formula to 
assure equitable division and under guidance and administration 
of State land-grant colleges or State agricultural departments, and 
not imder the whip and spur of Washington. They should go to 
volxmtary oooperators, not merely in five specially privileged crops 
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l3iut in lai orqps. It 1« preJUfUctal dtsorUnlnAtion to call cotton, 
meat, com. tcmceo. and rloe our only paalo crops, when mlUt, eggs, 
cattle, hogs, fruit, and truck produce and others airs often greater 
or as great. When any of them voluntarily join soll-oons^rvlng pro¬ 
grams they should have reasonable Treasury rewards. 

There la another type of Treasury reward which interests me 
q^te as much, **lnoentlve payments" for growing products of which 
the Nation has not enough, and there are many such. The incen¬ 
tive-payment Idea, the exact opposite of the unpopular, unhealthy 
scarcity restrictions, may be applied to expanding the production 
of crops now Imported and to developing the production of crops 
for Industrial uses. This latter field of action'Is one of the most 
promising and fruitful. On a vastly expanding scale the farm is 
becoming the source of industrial raw materials. But the surface of 
these possibilities is only scratched. Our genius should be urged 
to this attack on every front. “Farm chemurgy" Is the vital phrase. 
It is a slow process, but it holds more promise than all the balance 
of the alphabet which bureaucratic "jltter-buga** at Washington are 
still Juggling in their anxiety to catch tq> with their own mistakes. 

In principle, crop loans are sound—so long as they are within 
limits which make Uncle Sam the loaner and not the owner of the 
pledged commodity. But in the final analysis the farmer wants 
more markets, more direct access to them, and better prices rather 
than more loans. He does not need more debts. He needs a chance 
to secure his cost of production and a fair profit so he can pay his 
debts. In the long run he needs the same “two-prloe" system which 
has permitted closely organised Industry to thrive on an American 
price in the domestic market and a competitive price In the world 
market. He will get It one day under the original self-supporting 
theory of the old McNary-Hau^n bUl, modeled down to date. He 
wlU get It when he Is protected in an American price for that por¬ 
tion of a surplus crop which la domestically consumed and when 
the export portion of the surplus crop is taken off the domestic 
market and diverted to the world market at the best price that can 
be secured through negotiation with foreign countries or otherwise. 

There are other things that ought to be said upon this subject 
but time forbids. Practical and efficient farm oooperatlvee should 
be encouraged and cooperative marketing agreements should be 
sympathetically extended. Careful experiments In crop insurance, 
despite contemporary losses, should continue. 

Speaking generally, no man who is honest with the American 
farmer can say; *T know this is the way." But no man who is 
honest with the facts can deny that the haphazard and often con¬ 
tradictory experiments of the last seven guinea-pig years have not 
created vastly more problems than they have solved, and—-despite 
some landmarks of progress that must be preserved—^have 
often done agriculture more harm than good. We must start anew 
upon the trail of this age-old problem; and we must find the 
program—^what to do and, equally important, what not to do— 
which produces an American farmer who once again Is both pros¬ 
perous and free—an American farmer who once again is his own 
happy and successful master. 

1 would briefly touch one other, final point. This distraught 
world is riddled with bitter, horrifying wars which wrench our 
hearts, ravish our Ideals, and coneume us with hatreds for san¬ 
guinary despots who extinguish the very lamps of civilization. Deep 
and Impulsive emotions might easily drive us once more to these 
battle lines 8,000 miles away. But we must ever take counsel of 
reality. Reality says we cannot hope to control the destiny of 
power politics In the Old World. We tried It 20 years ago and 
failed. Reality says we must avoid entangling contracts. One such 
is our recognition of bloody Moscow which, as a result, is able, with 
our official benediction, to attack us from within Just as treacher¬ 
ously as It attacks others from without. We have no business in 
any kind of partnership with such an outlaw. Reality tells us that 
our own stupendous obligation to democracy is to keep Its torch 
alight in this New World. Reality warns us that If we enter this 
appalling conflict we shall come from It in bankruptcy and with our 
liberties In chains. Reality demands that we must avoid these wars 
1^ every effort consistent with national security and honor. We 
can stay out if we will—and stay out we must. When we are 
attacked, we shall respond with every man and every dollar beneath 
the flag. Until we are attacked, we shall hold our peace. America 
must be our exclusive, dominating dedication. America must be 
our passion. And none but devoted, elngle-purposed Americans 
must be put on guard. 

Our battles, my fellow countrymen, are here at home. Distant 
horizons must not blind our eyes iK>r dull our senses to the nearer 
fact we, too, are in crisis—though It be of different sort. Otur 
immediate enemies are not without; they are within. I would not 
temporize one instant with internal nazl-lsm at the right or inter¬ 
nal communism at the left. I would clear this track for keeps. 
But xjtelther would 1 compromise with any other Ideology, however 
sweetly named, which—in the President's own language, describing 
the New Deal—might "provide shackles for the liberties of our 
people." 

We are entirely surrounded by desperately vital problems. They 
affect not only the material well-being of 180.000,000 people. They 
threaten the very character of American life and institutions. 
They often menace Individual freedom. They often hazard repre¬ 
sentative democracy. We cannot meet them In a iq>lrit of numb 
reaction—as though the world was finished yesterday. But we 
dare not meet them in a spirit of contempt for history, tradition, 
and experience—as If there were no wisdom prksr to 1992. We 
must put hiunan rights ahead of property rights. Yet we must 
not forget that prepay rights are among the most precious and 
the most slgnlflcant of human rights. Our call is to the high 


middle ground of realistic common sense where liberalism and 
conservatism shall strike a happy balance foe the commofit good. 

It is our assignment, in the national destiny^ to restore the 
spirit of constitutional liberty to American institutions; to restore 
the genius of free enterprise to American commerce: to restore 
real jobs to American men and women and inroteot their main¬ 
tenance; to restore hope and confidence to the American people 
who shall move forward In the American way of life. 

It Is a desperately vital assignment. It must be accepted In the 
consciousness, to borrow Emerson’s vivid phrase, that America 
is Ood^s last chance to make a world. 


Legislative Program of American Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 13 ilegislaiive day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 

RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD. OP NEW YORK 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Hkcord a radio address 
delivered by me on February 10, 1940, on the subject of the 
legislative program of the American Legion and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion Auxiliary. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoed, as follows: 

It is a deep pleasure for me to discuss with you in general 
terms the legislative program of the American Legion and of the 
American Le^on Auxiliary. 

In discussing these legislative proposals, I should like to make 
It clear at the outset that these measures are still In the process 
of refinement and consideration by the Congress and by commit¬ 
tees of the Congress. 

The five-point legislative program of the American Legion and 
its auxiliary includes measures calling for a universal service law, 
a strong program of national defense, protection for widows and 
children of deceased World War veterans, preference for veterans 
in Federal employment, and a refinement of Immigration, nat¬ 
uralization, and deportation laws. 

While these are the specific planks of the Legion's legislative 
program, of even greater Importance are the basic fundamentals 
which govern and motivate this patriotic organization. 

With shells again plowing the soil of Europe—with men again 
being maimed and killed—the men who served In the last war, 
and the women of their families naturally are thinking and are 
working to keep this war from reaching American shores. 

Members of the American Legion know all about war. They 
know from Intimate experience the horror of armed conflict. Their 
wives—and their children—and the widows of those men who 
sacrificed their lives in service to their country, know first hand 
the futility and the brutality of that legalized mass murder to 
which nations unfortunately still take recourse. 

The American Legion Is asking that the President and the Con¬ 
gress pursue a policy that, while pre s erving the sovereignty and 
dignity of this Nation, will help guarantee our noninvolvement in 
today's European conflagration. 

Its membership Insists, also, that the American armed forces be 
expanded at the earliest possible moment so that they may be 
adequate for any emergency which today's world conditions may 
produce. 

Specifically, the Legion asks that our Navy be second to none 
and that it be organized to defend our interests In both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans against any possible grouping of 
aggressors. 

It urges that the Regular Army reach a peacetime strength of 
280,000, with a National Guard of 426.000. It urges that military 
and naval aviation forces be fuHy and competently developed. It 
urges that reserve supplies be maintained sufficient for a force of 
1,000,000 men for 1 year. In short. It urges that we pursue an ade¬ 
quate program of national defense. 

Such a program would assist in Insuring our Nation against any 
ssible attack, even though that may appear to many of us to 
a remote possibility at this time. 

Such a program would be another effective method of Insulating 
ourselves against quarrels and wars abroad. 

There Is thoughtfulness and logic in the contention that If 
America is strongly prepared for defense it will be able to go 
through the present period of war in peace. 

Insofar as legislation to provide for the widows and children of 
men who served In the defense of this Nation Is concerned, this 
Government has always taken the position that such protection 
and such provision Is an obligation Incumbent upon It. 
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However, It should be pointed out that such a policy hae been 
carried out tor the veterans ot all wars in which this country has 
been engaged, with the exception of the World War. 

That this la an injustloe will appeal to many. Particularly does 
it become a burden to those unfortunate widows and children of 
deceased World War veterans. 

The American Iieglon is requesting that this session of Congress 
remove this discrimination against the families of deceased World 
War veterans, and that it extend to them the same protection given 
to the families of deceased veterans of other wars. 

This legislation, embodied In the bill H. B. 7563. is now under 
active consideration by the House Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans* Legislation. A great deal of interest is manifested in the 
measure and an effort is being made to present the proposal to the 
Congress at this session. 

Another long-established policy of the Federal Government has 
been to give those who served the country In time of war, prefer¬ 
ence In Government employment In time of peace. The American 
Legion has taken the position that, while we have some laws at 
the present time which provide such preference for veterans, those 
laws are, in some instances, Ineffective and inoperative. 

H. B. 7313, now before the House Committee on the Civil Service, 
contains the provisions advocated by the Legion. 

Having In mind the serious imemployment conditions which pre¬ 
vail among many veterans, there seems to be a Justification for 
liberalizing statutes which would give a preferential status to 
those who are badly in need of employment and who, by virtue of 
their service in the cause of the Nation, cozzunend themselves as 
meriting special attention. 

The question of Universal Service has been discussed during many 
sessions of Congress. In fact, practically every Congress since the 
World War has heard the appeal of the American Legion for a law 
which would provide equal service for all, with special profit to 
none In the time of war. 

This is an important Item in the legion program, and one which 
has already received Intensive study by committees of Congress. 
There is, however, no* specific bill on the subject pending before 
Congress at this time. 

While the principle of Universal Service has steadily gained more 
and more sympathetic support, the difficulty of writing into specific 
law provisions of this nature present a perplexing problem to any 
legislator. 

The question of revising our Immigration and naturalization 
laws, along the lines suraested by the American Legion, present 
controversial problems. Ihe fundamental idea, however, of provid¬ 
ing employment for American citizens, and of discouraging the 
migration to this country of undesirable aliens, will receive the 
endorsement of the mass of our people. 

I do not believe that we are ready to close our doors to the friend¬ 
less, the oppressed, and the unfortunate of other lands, but we are 
prepared to make this country an unwelcome breeding place for 
the cultivation and dissemination of any *‘lsms’* alien to free and 
representative government. 

At a time like this, there must be in this country a strong, united. 
Intelligent, program for peace. There must be a regeneration of 
moral and spiritual forces. There must be a unanimity of thought 
and action. There must be confidence and trust in leadership dedi¬ 
cated to our military noninvolvement In war. There must be no 
room In this country for the war monger, the Jlngoist, or the advo¬ 
cate of the un-American Institutions. 

There must remain here, however, an unlimited space for the 
statesmen and the patriots who will constructively, and mtelllgently 
prepare for the tomorrows which He ahead. 

Let noninvolvement In war be our supreme effort. Let peace be 
our constant endeavor and objective. Let a sound program of 
national defense and of progressive planning be our realistic under¬ 
taking. 

The American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary have 
exerted themselves for over a long period of years as forces mill- 
tantly defending and advocating the institutions of free govern¬ 
ment and the pezpetuatlon of American ideals. No organization 
is better equipped to understand the necessity for united en¬ 
deavor—^for mutual cooperation—and for a far-sighted leadership 
during this time of national and International distress. 

Therefore, It marshals its forces to promote the cause of better 
government—of economic stability—and of human security in our 
Nation. 

The current legislative program of the Legion has been arrived at 
after careful study of the needs of the veterans and their families 
generally. 

I do not presume, however, that anyone will Insist that this 
program Is the ultimate In perfection, or that it provides against 
all possible circumstances in the future. Nevertheless, It la a 
decisive, concrete, and thoroughly practical program. It deserves 
the attention and serious consideration of every Member of Oon- 
grees, and I think that It will receive much sympathetic treatment. 

I have been happy to make these few observations and to add 
my voice in general endorsement of the principles laid down by 
the Legion leadership. 

Most Important, I believe, Is the necessity for formulating and 
progressing a program which will strike at the vitals of our 
economic woes. That is a war which we must wage In peace at 
home. 

The great forces of veterans' organizations will join, I am sure 
in allying themselves in the strengthening of American Institu¬ 


tions through an active and unrelenting warfare against economic 
instability, and social maladjustment, which find themselves thriv¬ 
ing within our shores. 

A crusade for an Improved, domestic economy and an unceasing 
determination to remain at peace ore the greatest contributions 
that can be made at this period in our Nation's history. 

That is the broad, basic program which all of us must advocate, 
and to which all of us must subscribe. 


Youth and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13 ilemlative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON BEFORE AMERICAN 
YOUTH CONGRESS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress delivered by our able Attorney General, Hon. Robert 
H. Jackson, at the Lincoln Memorial meeting of the American 
Youth Congress in Washington, D. C., February 9, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Perhaps It is hard for you to imagine how flattering It Is to 
such a well-worn youth as I to be Invited to share the platform 
at a youth congress. For more reasons than one it Is appropriate 
that you open your Institute tonight with a memorial meeting 
for Abraham Lincoln. He was one Republican who would not have 
been afraid of you. Speaking of his long fight for human freedom, 
Carl Sandburg says of Lincoln: 

“He knew that his best hopes for listeners to such an appeal 
were the young people. The 16- and 16-year-old boys who had 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin when It was published 6 years before 
Lincoln’s 'house divided’ speech had grown Into 21- and 22-year-old 
voters. In what he was doing and saying Lincoln kept In mind 
the young men. He knew that the challenging radical tone of 
what he was saying about the Declaration of Independence would 
Interest not only the foreign-born voters but also the young people 
of all classes, those to whom the American Revolution still had 
a breath of smoke and a banner of sacred flame.” 

And, as Sandburg adds: 

“Perhaps after all only the young people with dreams and wishes 
In their eyes would understand his language. 'When his talk was 
ended and his language had failed to measure off all he wanted 
to say, It might be the young who would best understand the 
desperation of his dreams, the unmeasured lengths of the adventure 
he was for.” 

1 do not know what your dreams are, and It probably will not 
be for me to experience the unmeasured lengths of your adven¬ 
tures. In any case, I am quite certain that I believe In your right 
to have your dreams and your adventures. 

Of course, to some people this spirit of social and political uncon- 
ventlonallty Is terrifying, and to some people such an assembly of 
young people is a symbol of dark and nightmarish plottings against 
government, Lincoln, too, experienced that. A book written at 
the time of Lincoln's campal^s so exaggerated his real aims as 
to anger him. It said: 

“Men once fairly committed to Negro slavery agitation—once 
committed to the sweeping principle that ‘man, being a moral 
agent, accountable to God for his actions, should not have those 
actions controlled and directed by the will of another’ are in effect 
committed to socialism and communism and to the most ultra 
doctrines—to no private property, no church, no government—to 
free love, free lands, free women, and free churches.” 

Thus it was sought to blast the dreams and Ideals of the early 
Republican Party by labeling its antislavery sentiment as danger¬ 
ous radicalism. Seems a little far-fetched today, doesn't It? But 
what seems more surprising Is that the political party which has 
been trying to wear Lincoln's garments now refuses to associate 
with any of you youths because some among you are now labeled 
radicals and Communists. Of course, I do not know how dangerous 
you really are, hut I do hope you are not so bad as to warrant tho 
suggestion that you must clean up and purify yourselves in order 
to be worthy of a message even from the party of Warren Harding, 
Albert Fall, and Joe Pew. 

I may be wrong about it, but it always seemed to me that a parent 
or a citizen who thought a youth In danger of great error was 
under an equally great duty to give patient and understanding 
counsel. That was the spirit and practice of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Convinced that he was right and that It was a duty and a privilege 
to set others rightt he went out and fought to present his views 
to those who differed with him. He set before us the classic ex¬ 
ample of revealing his own thoughts in debate, in the generous 
confidence that out of the free competition of ideas the American 
e can be trusted to choose the best ones, 
embarrassment in speaking to you tonight is not from a sense 
of being holier than thou but from a confused sense of inferiority. 
While 1 try to be unconscious of the passing years, 1 am still vaguely 
aware of the mortality tables. They tell men of my age that, on 
average, you Will be hm long after we are gone. That means that 
our work, our capital, cur institutions, and even our reputations 
will be left in your hands. Some men like Lincoln have grown in 
fame with posterity: others shrivel. The best we of today can do 
is at the mercy of time, and more time remains to you than to ue. 

Then, too, I am not so cocksure that my own generation has done 
such a good Job in its time that I feel qualified to tell you what you 
should do with your Uves in your allotted time. It would be too 
devastating if you should, as you probably would, reply, “Well, if 
you are so wise, why are you leaving us such a mess of wars and 
rumors of wars, of social strife, economic stagnation, and political 
reaction, which has overwhelmed much of the world and bedevUs 
all of it?” I freely acknowledge that the world of today lives In a 
glass house and is not privileged to throw stones at those who are 
to follow. 

It is, I admit, a little difficult for one of my generation to talk 
to you In terms of your own dreams and visions, for we cannot 
share them fully. After all. we are a different generation, and we 
are a trifle afraid of you. That because, while you are tossed about 
by the same storms as we, you are riding free, while we older ones 
are mostly anchored. Some of us are anchored to a little accumula¬ 
tion of property; some anchored to a prospect of accumulating. 
Some are anchored to jobs, or to social position or political affili¬ 
ations, or to some of those things which are tangible assurances 
that we will “stay put.”’ No matter how free we try to be, we are 
all tangled up In the existing order of things, and It is woven into 
us. We are part of the status quo. 

And, too, no honest man can expect a free and hopeful youth to 
accept a status quo In which Involuntary \anempl 03 rment, foreclosed 
opportunities for independence, dependent old age, and so many in¬ 
justices play so large and disastrous a part. We know we are leav¬ 
ing you an indefensible legacy. We know you are going to do some¬ 
thing to it, and we don’t know what. We know that you don't 
know what. We only know that the pattern of the future Is In 
your minds, not in ours. 

Although you do Inherit a good deal of difficulty and confusion, 
you here in America are ^so the inheritors of things which have 
cost blood and sacrifice to win, and which you will find still worth 
preserving. We have a system—an Imperfect one, it is true—^but 
one which alms to give us government by consent of the governed. 
And in order that such popular will may be enlightened and freely 
known, there was established the right of free speech, and of the 
press, and of petition, as well as other liberties from restraint. 
These limitations are to protect your freedom against the persons 
you elect to office. 

Of course, they are not the only persons from whom you will need 
to guard your liberties. Under our economic system grave in¬ 
justices and inequalities may be perpetuated by men never elected 
to office, but who through economic advantage control Jobs, or 
credit, or monopolize commodities, or who can otherwise strike at 
your means to live or your standard of living. Prom these sources 
come the greatest modern threats to your pursuit of happiness. 

This democratic Government of ours was so fashioned as to be 
a power for your protection agalnet such private injustice 
and exploitation and, at the same time, not to become an oppressor 
Itself. It was placed in the hands of the people that they might 
stop wrongdoing by Irresponsible private power, without becoming 
subject to Irresponsible public power. 

Time will not permit me to trace the steps by which this virile 
and strong Government envisioned by John Marshall was stealthily 
deprived of its power to curb private exploitations and Injustices 
of an economic nature. The slave power feared a government 
strong enough to check it, and its penetrating influence was long 
dedicated to the task of restricting, through Judicial decision, the 
power of the National Government. After Lincoln struck down 
that menace there arose the great combinations of finance and 
Industry which found strong government an obstacle to their im¬ 
perial designs for exploitation. By 1936 the National Government 
was reduced by judicial decision to its lowest efficiency. 

It has seem^ to me that the biggest task of the New Deal was 
to restore to this people's Government its original powers, lost 
through judicial interpretation. That is the task in which I have 
been chiefly engaged, and we are prepared to hand on to you a 
more effective Government than the one Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has had to work with. Consider with me a list of the things that 
he was told he could never, never do, but which we now are told 
the Government always really had a right to do: 

When President Roosevelt took office the people were powerless 
to enact, either throttgh State or Nation, a minimum-wage law to 
protect women. Both the States and the Federal Government 
now have that power. 

President Roosevelt took over a Nation without power to enact 
a law dealing with child labor. We now have such a law. 

President Roosevelt found a Nation with its power to protect the 
right of labor collectively to bargain condemned as unconstltu- 
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tional by a junta of 52 of the lawyers of Amerloa, ffhe Hatton has 
now won recognition of that power. 

It was only about a year ago that we won the final decision of 
the Supreme Court confirming the power of this Nation to enact a 
valid farm-adjustment program. 

It was only about 3 years ago that I sat before the Supreme 
Court on decision day to learn for the first time that our argument 
had prevailed and that a system of unemployment compensation 
could legally be undertaken. 

Less than 8 years ago I was standing before the Supreme Court 
as a representative of this administration, pleading for the power 
to deal with the urgent problem of decent care for our growing 
population of aged and Infirm. We were opposed by the conserva¬ 
tive argument that the Nation could not take any step whatever 
to deal with old-age pensions. Now we have that power. 

President Roosevelt found this Nation without power to aid a 
distressed Industry like the bituminous-coal industry. The Guffey 
Coal Act was thrown out as wholly illegal in 1936. This year the 
Coal Commission won Its first contest In the Supreme Court. 

President Roosevelt found the power of the Nation to enact a 
public utilities holding company act challenged. Its power to 
Impose common honesty upon great interstate utility combina¬ 
tions which had always been the purse of reactionary politics was 
doubted. We have won the power to do that. 

He found the country without power to enact a municipal bank¬ 
ruptcy act to permit Its cities and villages to restore financial order 
and credit where there had been overobllgatlon from years of 
political looting or Improvidence. We have won the power to do 
that. 

He found It without power to tax the public officeholder's salary 
as it did other citizens’ salaries. We have won the power to do 
that. 

He found It without power to tax the salary of a Federal judge, 
as It did other citizens’ salaries. Today the Nation has the power 
to do that. 

In short, Roosevelt has won for the Nation that which he found 
it without adequate power to do—either to govern the powerful 
or to protect the weak. 

The reason I call your attention in such detail to this change of 
constitutional interpretation is that I think it may answer In your 
mind, as it has In mine, grave doubts as to whether our Government 
could be made equal to solving its problems. Four years ego, as 
measure after measure of recovery and of reform were crushed as 
unconstitutional, I, too, was pretty despondent about the future, 
1 did not and do not feel that the New Deal measures were the 
perfect nor even the best solution of our problems. The loss of 
these particular measures was not so serious as the loss of the 
power to enact any measures dealing with those admitted evils. 

Before you look wistfully at any other form of government, let’s 
see what we can do with this American Government with its powers 
thus restored. Here are old frontiers reopened to statesmanship. 
Here are new possibilities for the redress of grievances, restoration 
of lost opportunities and equalities. Of course, it will not mrave 
as fast as some would like, but our Government can move as fast 
as our underlying society and economy will assimilate changes, and 
efforts to move faster always produce countermovements that undo 
much of what has been accomplished. If the people are really 
determined they can now utilize our Federal Government to knock 
out old privileges and unfair advantages, to open the closed doors 
to Individual opportunity, and to turn out unprecedented national 
wealth to a source of Individual security. 

1 know full well that many people who talk of preserving this 
American system really mean only that they want to preserve the 
status quo and their advantageous position In It. But I would 
urge you to preserve our American system for an exactly opposite 
reason. Our system Is really a great system for the changing of the 
status quo by peaceful and orderly means. Except In nations that 
have the device of popular elections, there is no way to repudiate 
and change a governmental policy except by force. Elections are 
the civilized substitute for force to keep a government abreast of 
public opinion. 

I know that in many places abroad and in a few at home it is the 
custom to scoff at free government, to call democracy the “cult of 
incompetence,” to complain of it as slow and oompromislng and 
outmoded. But If we were to grant all of those charges—^whlch we 
need not—it is still democracy alone which preserves that priceless 
th) g for which youth in all ages has searched—the dignity and 
of the Individual. 

With all our grcplngs and uncertainties we have In America held 
to that ideal. If our practice does not measure up to the ideal, then 
that discredits not the ideal but only the weakness of our efforts. 
You live in a country where the individual may listen to his radio 
even If what be hears does him no good. The Individual here may 
have grievances against hie system, but he does not disappear unac¬ 
countably If he unites with others in denouncing them. The 
individual may read anything he can get hold of, write as he pleases, 
and speak his mind, even if what he says Is dlstastefid to the rest of 
the country. 

Among the great nations of the earth this is one of the few where 
plain, ordinary citizens are preparing to go to the polls and settle 
our national policy by a choice of leaders for the next 4 years. 
You are almost alone of the peoples in which the Individual In 
humble station may register his Influence on questions that settle 
the fate of the nation. You may truthfully say that we have not 
complete democracy and the perfect justice that we dreami of, 
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but you cannot deny that we are among the few who have In our 
own hands the possibilities of approaching those hopes. Is It any 
wonder that among ua are people passionately attached to this sys¬ 
tem, In spite of Its shortcomings, and Intensely resentful of any 
movement which they think would overturn it? 

You will Soon take over from your elders unsolved problems as 
vexing as have fallen to any generation. But there is also handed 
to you a Government more responsive, more effective, and more 
useful than we have had. Your great opportunity Is to make It 
work. Let that be your crusade. Drive out of power the Incom¬ 
petent, the corrupt, and the indifferent. Walk Into this democratic 
process and master It. Make it serve your dreams and realize your 
visions. I, for one, welcome your active, unbossed, and unpur- 
chasable enthusiasms In public affairs. 

If your enthusiasms and visions at times conflict with the lessons 
of experience and our cautions, that is only what happens under 
every roof that Is blessed by housing two generations. For my part, 
I am glad it Is so. _ 

A Creed for Republicans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Congressional Record a profound 
address delivered by the Senator from Massachusetts LMr. 
Lodge] before the Associated Republican Clubs of Kings 
County at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 
12. 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The times call for a nonpartisan and constructive attitude toward 
government. It was Lincoln himself who said: “Teach hope to all; 
despair to none.” This counsel is both virtuous and wise. You os 
practical citizens know the strength of the Independent vote today. 
If we are to win elections, we, as Republicans, must appeal to the 
independents. In fact, the times are too serious, even for us as 
Republican workers to be narrowly partisan, or to go In for petty 
fault finding. We are not perfect either, and let us not be ashamed 
to admit it. Of course, It is only factual to say that the party that 
Is In power has the greater opportunity to make mistakes—and you 
may forgive me for saying that they have taken full advantage of It. 

In meeting on Lincoln’s birthday we remind ourselves that the 
Republican Party—the party of Lincoln—was originally a party of 
new ideas. It was a party of the down-trodden, of revulsion against 
slavery, of America first. There is no use in blinking the fact that 
In the minds of many people we have strayed from these goals. 
We have acquired the reputation with some people of being the 
party of predatory wealth—which emphatically we are not. Unless 
we make it clear through our candidates and platform that we have 
Indeed returned to Lincoln’s philosophy, we cannot hope for popular 
endorsement. 

It should not be hard for us to make that clear. In my State, 
tor example, the structure of social legislation, touching hours, 
wages, working conditions, and Industrial accidents—all of which 
Is being rather gropingly Imitated by the New Deal—was built by 
Republican Governors and legislatures. Nor is It any mere coinci¬ 
dence that tha?c States which are most notorious for permitting the 
existence of sweatshop conditions today are those which struggle 
along under the perpetual domination of the Democratic Party. 
This is a real record based on fact. For some strange reason we 
never advertise It. With such a record, however, we should not—we 
must not—make it possible for anyone to say that we are not always 
eager for true social reform. You as active party workers will know 
what I mean when I say that we must keep men and women and 
Ideas to the front at all times who are representative of this Re¬ 
publican attitude. I do not ask a change of soul, comparable to 
the renunciation of the League of Nations by Mr. Roosevelt when 
he was a candidate for President In the winter of 1932. I simply 
ask that we do not sail under false colors. We are a kind-hearted, 
generous party. We are both practical and progressive. Let us 
appear so. 

Having looked at ourselves, let us now look at the New Deal, as 
tolerantly and as fairly as we can, recognizing that they, like us, 
are human and subject to error. In this charitable spirit I shall 
not cruelly dlsousa tne promise of economy and the record of fiscal 


disaster which has followed that promise, I shall not rehearse all of 
the pledges of prosperity—“We planned It that way”—and compare 
these promises with existing unemployment; nor shall I hark back 
to the speeches made In 1987 which told us that the Supreme Court 
of that year was the one obstacle standing in the way of flood 
control, assistance to agriculture, and Improvement of the lot of 
the laboring man, and point out that we have an entirely different 
Supreme Court today and that these problems are still Just as far 
from solution, if not farther, than they were then. In other words, 
I shall not tonight attempt to prove that the new dealers are 
breakers of their promises and men who do not keep their word. 

I do submit that there exists a confusion of thought, or a lack 
of sustained Intelligent thought, and that they are trying to do what 
no one can do: go In several diametrically different directions at 
once. Of course, they are not the only ones who want to eat their 
cake and have it, too. This Is a common thing In politics, where so 
many people are trying to have It both ways. I remember when 
1 was running for election to the Senate in 1936 hearing many dire¬ 
ful warnings about the danger of having men In public office who 
were too young. I then came to Washington at the time that they 
were trying to “pack” the Supreme Court, and on every hand I 
heard nothing but direful warnings about the dangers of having 
men In public office who were too old. This reassured me and gave 
me a first taste of the contradictions which meet one at every turn 
In Washington today. I cite a few examples: 

There Is the contradiction which has puzzled us in Boston, as I 
suppose It must have puzzled you in Brooklyn, which springs from 
the policy of paying the farmers huge sums not to grow crops, and 
at the same time expending huge sums for irrigating new territory 
so that new crops can be grown. We can understand either of 
those two policies. It Is a little hard to see how they can both 
be right at once. 

There Is the connected contradiction which springs from attempt¬ 
ing to restrict the growth of American crops and American goods, 
and at the same time aUowlng the United States to be flooded with 
the produce of foreign countries; nor shall I try to explain the 
economic reasoning of Importing vast quantities of agricultural 
products from abroad at the same time that we set up a Surplu.s 
Commodities Corporation to buy our own surplus agricultural 
products. 

There Is the contradiction or confusion of thought which arises 
from the fact that in 1937 we passed, almost unanimously, a so- 
called neutrality law, and last November moved heaven and earth 
to repeal It. 

There Is the contrast between the recognition of Russia by the 
administration, and the fervent wish today that they had not done 
so. 

There Is the tragic and repulsive consequence of this contra¬ 
diction which confronts us when we read of the Russians using 
American materials against the Finns—a shocking development 
which would not have been possible If we had only extended our 
arms embargo to all the world—even if this had Involved a loss of 
business to the munition maker. 

We have the contradiction which springs from the fact that 
huge sums are spent for the relief of unemployment and yet so 
few jobs are created. This Is a situation which I believe W3 could 
remedy by a reform of the whole Federal relief structure which 
would allocate funds to the States according to a formula based 
on need, and no longer permit huge sums to be allocated here and 
withdrawn there in accordance with political preference, or the 
personal whims of would-bo king makers In Washington. 

We have the contradiction which arises out of the fact that those 
in control pay lip service to economic recovery, although executive 
and administrative actiens are constantly being taken which pre¬ 
vent recovery and prevent the creation of new Jobs and new 
wealth 

I do not try to tell you that there is anything criminal in all 
this, although It is dreadfully clear that none of these policies have 
been successful, and that all the problems which confronted us 6 
years ago are still with us, and a few new ones besides. I Just say 
that there is something shallow and capricious and ineffective about 
this domestic record. 

Yet, what a challenge confronts the Government today. 

Take as one example the challenge which Is presented to us by 
American youth, by our young boys and girls coming out of school, 
bright-eyed, eager, ambitious, desiring nothing but a chance to 
make an effort and make their contribution to the life of the 
time. You and 1 know many of these young men and women. 
Some of tliem. to be sure, will find a career in some form of govern¬ 
mental work. Some have been benefited by the 0. 0. C, Others 
will be attracted by the Army and Navy. But, my friends, year in 
and year out the career which will hold the greatest attraction for 
the average American boy and girl—which offers the greatest hope 
of security, stability, and reward—is some kind of career In some 
form of private business or profession. And without posing as 
soothsayers or magicians, we can honestly contend that whereas 
a Republican administration would not entirely eliminate unem¬ 
ployment; and while under a Republican administration we would 
continue Federal relief imder a tremendously Improved and re¬ 
formed system; that under a Republican administration, there 
would be a big, real growth of business activity, with a real, big 
increase In jobs. 

Yes, the challenge afforded by American youth Is a stirring 
one. Contrast this challenge, I ask you, with the record of achieve- 
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Sow wi one exmin this depresslnf faUure? it is not due to 
•ny cteilciency in the land, have a combination ot natural 
resouim and of human resources which la not eoualed bv any 
wortd. As I have said, I do not explain this fulure 
on TOlltioal grounds. I am not accusing those in power of not 
w^lng to tolve these problems, I do not accuse them of bad 
talth, and of simply wanting to play to the gallery and win elec¬ 
tions, re^rdteas of the consequences. NO; I think the trouble is 
deeper. I believe the trouble redects a weaiktiesB which, for want 
of a better word, I would call a lack of faith. 

We need not only the ritual of patriotism; we require also that 
Instinctive thing which makes us always think first of America 
Instead of faith in alms and ends which are larger than our- 
selves—falth in our country, and faith In divine Providence—^there 
is a tendency In Washington to worship the htiman intellect as 
such and to pin our faith on brain trusters and 'hrlght boys.** 
This pride of intellect is one of the things which has brought our 
Government to its current state in which it devotes all of its 
energies in the domestic field to devising governmental schemes 
for guaranteeing to everybody a more abundant life. 

My friends, I humbly submit that if the phrase ‘‘abundant 
life" means anything, it means something which must come from 
the heart. Government can provide food and clothes and shelter. 
It cannot provide a more abundant life. This is something which 
can come only through the soul. 

When I survey the failure to solve our present domestic prob¬ 
lems. I am reminded of a bitter and cynical statement made by 
the Englleh author Aldous Huxley, who said: "Without faith you 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you mad." With 
faith In these greater things, with belief in the true mission of 
America, which as the poet Whitman said was "to plow up in 
earnest the interminable average fallows of humanity," we can 
solve OTir problems and develop a stronger and more self-reliant 
America. Otherwise, this record of contradiction, of insincerity, 
of floundering, of intelleotual bankruptcy and spiritual Insecurity 
must continue. 


This brings me to the last example which I ehall give you of 
contradictory policies being followed by our Government. It Is. in 
my view, the major contradiction, the most tragic and the most 
dangerous inconsistency of them all. It Is the contradiction which 
springs from attempting to follow a policy of raising wages and 
lowering hours and Improving working conditions on the one hand 
and of lowering tariff barriers on the other. I agree that both of 
these theories are respectable theories. I happen to belong to the 
school of thought which enthusiastically supports the great Ameri¬ 
can trend of raising wages and lowering hours and improving 
working conditions. To me this is one of the most inspiring trends 
in our history. X want it to continue. I admit, however, that those 
who believe in International free trade and who want to keep 
American costs down low enough so that we can con^te with 
foreign labor have a philosophy which is shared by many. It seems 
that no one can disagree with me, however, when I say that these 
two theorlee cannot go on together, and that if It Is attempted 
to serve both theories at once, one of the two Is going to suffer. I 
am much afraid that at the present time the free-trade theory, 
through so-called reciprocal-trade agreements with foreign coun¬ 
tries, has the upper hand In Washington. 

It is a vastly important matter. It touches the wages which 
you get for your labor. It affects the prices which you pay for 
everything that you buy in the stores. It is so important that for 
your own protection Oongrees should have something to say about 
the raising or the lowering of tariffs on these things which you make 
and these things which you buy. Then if Congress through its 
negligence permits foreign goods to enter so that you lose your 
Job—or if Congress through its negligence shuts down all foreign 
importations so that the cost of your living goes up—^you can hold 
Congress responsible. Congress Is answerable to you. Under the 
present system, however, with these tariff arrangements made by 
appointed offlcers who never have to submit to the discipline of the 
ballot box. you have virtually no control. 

I am not objecting primarily to the reciprocal-trade scheme on 
constitutional grounds, although there are plenty of reasons for 
thinking that in the language made famous by the late Justice 
Benjamin N, Oardozo, of New York, it Is a cose of "delegation run 
riot." I also beUeve a strong argument can be made that these 
trade agreements with foreign countries are really treaties, and, 
under the Constitution, all treaties should be ratified by the Senate. 
Without going into this constitutional question deeply, we can 
recall these words which were uttered by an eminent authority 
when a similar proposal was pending in Congress. 1 quote: 

"The proposed enlargement and broad expansion of the provisions 
and functions of the flexible-tariff clause is aetoniehing, is un¬ 
doubtedly unconetltutlonal, and Is violative of the functions of 
the American Congress. Not since ib/B Commons wrenched from 
an English King the power and authority to oontrol taxation has 
there been a transfer of the taxing power back to the bead of a 
government on a basis so broad and uxillmlted as is proposed in the 
pending bill. As has been said on a former occasion, ‘This Is too 
much power for a bad man to have, or for a good man to want.' 
We have recently witnessed the astounding qpeotacle of Congress 
In session engaged In the work of enacting tariff legislation, while 
the President, assuming equal and coordinate authority, has un^ 
dertaken to anticipate Congress by legielatlng himself while the 
session of the legislative body is In progress. 


"To give such additional authority to the President li,^ aoQord*> 
ing to this same authority, •^ntrary to the plainest and moat 
fundamental provisions of the Constitution—a vast and unoon- 
tron^ power, larger than had been simrendered by one great 
^>ordlnate department of Government to another since the British 
House iff Commons wrenched the taxing power from the autocratlo 
King." 

The eminent authority whose words I have been quoting la none 
Congressman Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, speaking In 
1929 on the flexible-tariff provisions. Contradlotions again I We 
®«<5retary of State OordeU Hull taking the opposite 

As a matter of fact, I am not objecting tonight primarily on 
economic grounds. There appear to be no ooncluslve figures or 
statistics on either side of the case. Common sense indicates that 
if a man In Brooklyn buys a cor from Michigan that It is better 
than ff a man In Europe buys a car from Michigan. The Brookl 3 m 
man be a customer for parts, for gasoline, for tires. He win 
patronize American wayside limoh rooms. The European oar buyer 
will not. 

Let me say, too, that those of us who resist the reciprocal-trade 
thTOry have no more love for logrolling than they have. We are 
not ping to defend the Smoot-Hawley bill which, by the way, the 
administration has never repealed, although they have talked about 
it all the time, and have the votes to repeal it. I was not In 
politics when the Smoot-Hawley blU was alive. We can all agree 
tnat as a dead horse It has taken a terrific beating and has been an 
ejrtremely convenient topic of conversation for those In control 
wnenever their own policies were being too severely scrutinized. 

No; we don't want to go back to the old logroUlng methods. 
Our goal is the goal of William McKinley, who said In 1897: "The 
end in view is always to be the opening up of new markets for the 
predicts of our country by granting concessions to the products 
of other lands that we need and cannot produce ourselves, and 
which do not involve any loss of labor to our own people, but tend 
rather to Increase their emplojrment." 

There Is no question of our moving to complete self-contain¬ 
ment. We favor a healthy foreign trade—^whlch will not depress 
our own domestic standards, and which wfll not embroil us In 
friction and war. We know that under the Smoot-Hawley bill 
two-thirds of the goods coming into this country were on the free 
list. There is no question of complete Isolation. There Is a ques¬ 
tion of keeping our sense of proportion. 

There Is a legitimate wonder as to whether we, a vast continental 
nation with virtually limitless resources, should frame our trade 
policy as though we were a small island country which literally 
could not live without foreign trade. There is a question of the 
trend which we are following. What is that trend today? 

It is a trend towards increasing our trade relations with the 
armed camps of the world. 

It is a trend which regards International trade as an end In 
Itself—as something for which risk should be taken—^for which 
men may even be called upon to die—Instead of merely viewing It 
for what It is—a useful economic tool. 

It is a trend which assumes that nationalism Is bad, which is a 
polite way of saying that patriotism is bad. 

It is a trend which assumes that international trade promotes 
peace—an entirely unsupported and unsupportable assertion, 
against which every counsel of experience and history stands In 
contradiction. Indeed, wherever we turn we find that Interna¬ 
tional trade is the cause of war rather than the preventer of it. 
It is certainly at the bottom of the friction between Japan and 
China; It was certainly a major factor In the rivalry between 
Germany and Great Britain In 1914; It Is certainly at the bottom 
of much of the trouble In Europe today. 

I therefore submit that this trend, embodied In the various 
policies which are now being followed at Washington, whatever Its 
advantages toward maintaining peace in western Europe or the 
Balkans or the Par East may be—and these are not very appar¬ 
ent—is not conducive to peace for the United States. And that Is 
the only kind of peace that matters to those Americans who stand 
to lose if war comes. 

We are told that the logical consequences of a self-maintaining 
America Is dictatorship. This is indeed far-fetched. Insofar iS 
dictatorship springs from any one cause. It springs from a lack of 
the good things In life. In our country we have a surplus and not 
a lack. If logical consequences are to be discussed. Is it not clear 
that the logical consequences of the internationalist theory Is war? 

We are told that there is no "peace party" In America. Maybe 
BO. There are those, however, whose motto Is, "Stay at peace by 
staying out of it." and those whose motto Is, "Stay at peace by 
getting into It"; and I leave It to you which has the best chance of 
preserving peace. We may as weU face the fact that while world 
peace is good, that peace for the United States Is essential and is 
something which does lie measurably within our own control 
There are some, however, to whom the Ideal of a peaceful America 
Is not sufficient. Their idealism can only be satlsfled by the vision 
of an entire world at peace. In which American Influence is brought 
to bear to maintain good relations from the Balkans to the Hima¬ 
layas and from the Arctic Circle to the Equator. To them the pic¬ 
ture (ff an Amenoa rising serene and peaceful above the stormy 
waters dt international conflict is not enough. 

I have spoken of faith. A reid faith in America will support our 
conviction that we can keep our country at peace even if all the 
world is in flames. It Is a military truth that no foreign country 
or combination of foreign countries can Invade and occupy the 
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United States, and that however much our sentiments are affected 
by what la going on abroad our national safety Is not involved. It 
was young Abraham lancoln who said: 

*‘AU the armies of Burope, Asia, and Africa combined, with all 
the treasure of the earth in their military chest, with a Bonaparte 
for a commander, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio or 
make a track on the Blue Bldge In a trial of a thousand years/' 

"At what point, then/* Lincoln inquired, "is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, If It ever reach us it must spring 
up amongst us: it cannot come from abroad. If destruction be our 
lot, we must ourselves be Its author and finisher. As a nation of 
free men we must live through all time or die by suicide." 

Of course, our sentiments are engaged. We detest Hitlerism. 
We abhor communism. We like the British and the French and 
the people of other countries. We admire the Finns. Many of us 
in this country have their flesh and blood In Burope—know that I 
have—^living within sound of their gtms. Our sentiments are en¬ 
gaged. But unless our national safety Is at stake, have we a right 
to risk our country’s whole future in the struggle? If you and I 
always determine American policy with reference to the situation 
confronting the land where our ancestors came from, we will have 
no country here. We have our likes and dislikes in this European 
war. Above all. we love America. 

I say to you In conclusion, therefore, that if they want to make 
a political issue of peace for America, we will accept the challenge, 
secure in the knowledge that no amount of international trade is 
worth the saciiflce of a single American life. Let us remember our 
own people. Before we rescue the child across the street, let us 
feed our own sons and daughters who look at us with imploring 
eyes. In the domestic field, let us reform our relief system; let us 
bring expenditure and income together; let us encourage risk 
taking and the creation of new Jobs; let us keep the American 
market for the American producer, and thereby keep the peace. 
Let US rededlcate ourselves and our party to Abraham Lincoln. As 
he was prepared to make every sacrifice to maintain the Union, let 
us be prepared to make every effort to keep this Union out of 
another war. 

This Is you countxj, a land of racial tolerance, a land of religious 
freedom, a land where men and women can be recognized on their 
merits. It is humanity’s best hope. Let us never flght for any 
cause that Is not an American cause, and thus preserve and Improve 
and develop and enrich our land—our Union—^for ourselves, our 
children, and for future generations. 


Should the New Deal Policies Be Continued? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13 ileyislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an address delivered by the 
able Attorney General of the United States, Robert H. 
Jackson, at Buffalo. N. Y., on February 10, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

In establishing the town hall of Buffalo you are founding one 
of the basic institutions of democratic government, and I count It 
a privilege to help. The price of free goverzunent Is that citizens 
must keep themselves informed and alert and critical of those In 
office. Our people need uncensored facts and undistorted Infor¬ 
mation. But also they need the diversity of interpretation of 
events and the clash of opinion which helps to form individual 
Judgments, the sum of which constitutes public opinion. 

I am glad that Buffalo yields the platform tonight to one of her 
neighbors from the east and to one who lives somewhat to the 
west. Perhaps I ought to say to one from the right and one from 
the left. Regardless of party, we in western New York respect the 
forthrl^t character of James W, Wadsworth, and we like him be¬ 
cause we don’t have to wait for a Gallup poll to And out where he 
stands. As one of the most consistent opponents of new deailsm 
in both parties, he is an appropriate, as well as an altogether 
worthy, adversary. 

If we were to use our short time In taking up detailed measures 
of the New Deal, I could select a half dozen that I think he would 
And little fault with, and he could select some that I would not 
care fully to endorse. In that way we might keep strictly to the 
topic but never really meet. It is necessary to deal, therefore, with 
the more general philosophy of the New Deal, which. I believe, 
should continue to guide our national policy. 


The New Deal Is the outgrowth of the economic collapse which 
hit this Nation with unprecedented severity in 1928. It came In 
the midst of a highly conservative administration which enjoyed 
the full confidence of business. It was not foreseen by those in 
power and was long and often denied to be really a depression. 
And remember this—^the depression came after eeveral years of the 
kind of administration, the kind of legislation, and the kind of 
business confidence that they now tell us we should go back to. 
And, moreover, they are unable to this day to tell us why it came 
when it did or what caused it, and the party under whose admin¬ 
istration it occurred did not then produce, and has not since pro¬ 
posed, even a partial remedy. 

In the midst of this collapse, so complete that it threatened the 
social order and the Nation’s domestic tranquillity, the New Deal 
was born. Problems met with action that was often frankly ex¬ 
perimental, because there was no previous American experience to 
guide it. Such was the securities and exchange regulation, the 
Social Security Act, the National Recovery Administration, the 
Labor Relations Act, and many others, other problems were left 
over from experiments of the previous administration which had 
either failed or been too timidly tried to be helpful. Such were 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. the Reconstruction Finance Cot- 
poration, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Fkrm Credit 
Administration, and many others. Still others were urgent in the 
relief of distress which exhausted local taxing resources were no 
longer able to handle. These include the extensive Works Prog¬ 
ress Administration program, the large Public Works Administra¬ 
tion, the National Youth Administration, and the Civilian Conser¬ 
vation Corps camps. 

I do not for one moment claim that so novel, so swift, and so 
extensive a program of action was free from error or conflict of 
policy, or faulty execution. Certainly it is our duty to reexamine 
these several policies and In the light of the lessons of experience 
reshape them in more permanent alinement with what we hope for 
the long future of America. 

In this process, however, we must remember that today the New 
Deal, whatever Its defects, represents the only body of political 
philosophy and the only coherent program of action to adjust our 
life to the new problems of this decade. No other political body has 
offered a constructive or affirmative alternative. Mr. Wadsworth 
disagrees with the basic philosophy of the New Deal. But his party 
will not follow him in repudiating it. His party cannot make up 
its mind whether to be right or left of Roosevelt, so it will just 
straddle. One wing will tell you the New Deal must be ended, root 
and branch, while another wing poses as being bigger and better 
new dealers than Roosevelt. They tell you he is a ‘‘defeatist’’ and 
want you to think they will begin fighting where he left off. The 
Republican Party will wobble around between these two extremes, 
while the country comes to the conclusion that it prefers the 
authentic and original Roosevelt to the counterfeit Roosevelts. 

In his last annual message the President put into a single sentence 
the problem he has faced and the cost if he had failed. He said: 

"'Ihe social and economic forces which have been mismanaged 
abroad until they have resulted In revolution, dictatorship, and war 
are the same as those which we here are struggling to adjust peace¬ 
fully at home.*’ 

It has been a basic doctrine of the New Deal that our economic 
system needed to be reformed in order to save It. Those whose 
privileges and profits were threatened by such a program have 
attempted to make it appear that the New Deal and this adminis¬ 
tration are antiprivate enterprise. Nothing is further from the 
truth. To try to rid American business of its parasites and specu¬ 
lators is no more hostile to private enterprise than It is hostile to a 
dog to try to rid him of his fleas. Every time an American working¬ 
man has followed the counsels of thrift and Industry and tem¬ 
perance In order to save for his old age, and has then seen his 
savings swept away by a bank failure, or a foreclosure on his home, 
or by the fraud of a glib stock salesman, or by a period of unem¬ 
ployment, a blow has been dealt at our system of private enterprise. 

The plain fact Is that this system of private enterprise is not 
going to be safe for anybody If it isn’t safe for small investors, for 
willing workmen, for thrifty home owners, and for small Independent 
businessmen. An able historian, with the perspective of scholar¬ 
ship, has come close to my philosophy in saying: 

"The real danger from the liberal point of view Is not that Nazis 
and Communists will destroy liberal democracy by free speaking, 
but that liberal democracy, through Its own failure to cure social 
Ills, will destroy itself by breeding Nazis and Communists." 

If I were to name today the most significant trend toward 
socialism in the United States. I would point to the growing con¬ 
centration of the control of wealth and business In a few hands. 
1 would point to the disappearance of the local utility, the Inde¬ 
pendent merchant, and the small Industry. It Is this concentration 
of wealth which has produced a necessary concentration and cen¬ 
tralization of government In order to deal with it. I am confident 
that over the years the greatest problem which this country faces 
is this growing control of the chance to work at productive ma¬ 
chinery for a living, the growing control of the opportunities of 
youth, and the growing control of our economic resources by a few 
men who are free of effective social responsibility. ’That subject is 
now being studied by the Temporary National Economic Committee, 
and if you have followed its results day by day, you have been 
astonished at its story of the throttling of private enterprise by 
other private enterprise, of the big-business fish eating the small 
fish. One of the great services which the New Deal has performed 
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hM been to hcHA thie eUnie orer the elok body of buslnesB. end one 
of the teeke of the nest ertmtntetretlon will be to formulate its 
hndinga into e program; I favor foUowtxig through on it It will, 
of cotzree* die m^borntng If our Republioan friends have their way. 

Another point of doctrine In which the advocates of the New 
Deal tenaraUy are in disagreement with its predecessors is that the 
New Deal has Mleved in an efficient and effective government for 
the prmnotton of the general welfare and the protection of the 
peoiae from eiu^itatlon and the solution of its economic problems. 
That is the kind of government Uiat our forefathers thought they 
were n^undlng. Our CXmstltution was organiaed In the midst and 
as the result <4 the eerlous economic ooUapse of the country which 
followed the American Revolution. Ships were rotting in the har¬ 
bors, workmen were idle in the cities, property values had fsded 
away, and the Ooveniment's promises were not, to use the expres¬ 
sion of that day, “worth a continental.” To bring brder Into our 
eoonomte life axul to establish a public credit with which to encour¬ 
age the resumption of industry, the Constitution was established, 
and under John Marshall its powers were given a vigoroxis and 
broad Interpretation to the end that the Oovemment should be 
equal to the problems of its people. Then arose the slave power, 
fearfully jealous of the national power, from which It rightfully 
thought danger might come to it, and the energies of a generation 
of able judges were directed toward limiting and reetrlottng Federal 
power through judicial interpretation. After Abraham Lincoln 
waged his fight against the court and the slave power and removed 
that menace, another interest arose. The great financial and in¬ 
dustrial combinations were able to play one State against another 
and render State regulations pretty ineffective, hut they rightly saw 
in Federal power a menace to their exjfioitations. Bo they, too, for 
further generations bent their efforts to restrictive judicial inter¬ 
pretation. This movement reached its climax and its end in 1036, 
when it had almost come to be held that the Oovernment had no 
power except a shadow, and the restrictive interpretations were 
used to wreck substantially the whole of the first 4 years’ work of 
the New Deal. 

There is one part of the New Deal whkdi will be continued. It 
has been my privilege to have a part in writing into the funda¬ 
mental law of this Nation the conception of a government more 
widely useful to Its citizens, better able to govern the powerful, 
and more competent to protect the weak. It is possible for a suc¬ 
ceeding administration to sabotage particular measures for the exer¬ 
cise of these powers, to choke them off with inadequate appropria¬ 
tions, or to staff their agencies with unsympathetic personnel, but 
the people of the United States will not readily allow any adminis¬ 
tration to shed itself of the responsibilities in the future as they 
have in the past. I wonder If you have taken time to review the 
extent and importance of the restoration of the powers of popular 
government under the administration of President Roosevelt. The 
very first power given by the Constitution is to raise revenues and 
appxoprlate funds for the common defense and the general wel¬ 
fare. Almost every clause of the Constitution had been the subject 
of interpretations in the 150 years of our Government, but it was 
not until the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt that the 
power of the Federal Government to serve the general welfare was 
sufficiently exercised to be challenged and sustained in the Social 
Security cases. The way is now open to our cotintry, as it has 
always been open to most others, to relieve some of the individual 
cruelties and hardships of our system by resort to unemployment 
insurance, health Insurance, and old-age benefits. 

The power has been won to enact wage and hour laws, child- 
labor laws in interstate commerce, labor relations acts, an 
agricultural-adjustment program, to regulate a distressed indus¬ 
try—^iike the bituminous-coal industry, to regulate utility holding 
companies, to give municipalities the benefit of bankruptcy powers 
that private corporations have long enjoyed, to tax the salaries of 
public officers the same as other citizens, and even to tax the 
salaries of Federal judges. 

Of course, to those persons who believe In the doctrine of 
laissee faire, who think that government has no function except 
to keep the domestic peace and conduct forelgfn. affairs, these 
changes are unwelcome. Those of us, however, who believe that 
the people may use their greatest social organization to advance 
their welfare, just as private organizations advance private wel¬ 
fare, see this change as opening up new frontiers for statesman^p. 

I am willing to grant that our system Is so complex that Its 
total operation is not yet fully understood and is influenced by 
forces and factors that are neither known nor measured. But 
certainly a country of such natural wealth as Is our boast can. 
If our society is rightly organized and guided, insist on a decent 
subsistence Income for its families, on adequate protection and 
security for the aged and unemployed, and on rewards for labor 
that win Increase as Its own productivity increases. 1 cannot 
believe that American ingenuity is unequal to the task of so 
utilizing our boimdless resources that they will produce an Income 
in goods and servicee that wiU su^ain a general standard of liv¬ 
ing that we think of as American. I am not ready to accept long 
and disastrous depressions as a necessary evil, for I believe Oovem¬ 
ment spending could be so planned and timed as certainly to 
shorten the duration and to lessen the depth of depressions, and 
that Oovemment coUeettons can be so increased in time of pros¬ 
perity as to balance the budget, reduce debt, and offset the da^ers 
of booms. 

Gk»vemor Bodes has wdl said: **Tlie cardinal principle of our 
national economic pdicy, I believe, must be to direct the flow of 
our national income so as to maintain an equilibrium between the 


goods and services that we are able to produce and l^e purchasing 
power wherewith o\ir people can command them.” It Is, of oousse, 
true that such an object requires adjustment of policy to m4et 
such changes in conditions as the peeing of the frontiers with 
thdr free lands, the retarding of the rate of growth of our 
population, the change from a debtor Nation to a creditor Nation, 
the collapse of foreign markets, and other economic shifts that 
characterize a changing wodd. 

The major measures of the Roosevelt regime have been directed 
to strengthening the economic fotindatlons of our democracy, by 
salvaging agriculture, by giving employment to the Idle and 
security to the home owner, by protecting the collective-bargaining 
power of Industrial workers, by estaWlshlng minimum wages, un¬ 
employment Insurance, and old-age pensions, by recapitalizing 
Impaired banking structures, rallrods, and Indtwtrlal corpora¬ 
tions, by guaranteeing bank deposits, and by Introducing a mini¬ 
mum of reform necessary to a decent business life. 

And the administration, having made sure of the economic 
foundation of our democracy, has made equally sure of Its po¬ 
litical foundations. You, almost alone among the great nations 
eff the earth, are preparing for a national election In which every 
citizen may freely vote to turn out of power those who govern 
him. You have only to pick \q) your Buffalo papers to know that 
your Government is not restraining freedom of the press. You 
may talk about Roosevelt with even aristocratic bitterness without 
disappearing or being prosecuted. These things attest the sound¬ 
ness of our freedom in a world where freedom abroad has aU but 
disappeared. 

The New Deal has been merely a shaking off of old traditions, 
a defiance of old lethargies, and a setting about with new energy 
to reshape our economic and social system to stand the shock of 
financial collapse, social confusion, and international brutality. 
These years of the New Deal have been rightly called by one of 
our most respected historians the "decade of a great rally,” You 
can no more rip the philosophy of the New Deal out of future 
American life than you can rip out the philosophy of the Emanci¬ 
pation Proclamation or the strong doctnne of the Declaration 
of Independence. It is our best Insurance against a return of 
grim and tragic years under those who would destroy it. 
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HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday February 13 {legislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL V. McNUTT 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Adminis¬ 
trator, before the annual banquet of the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, at Washington, D. C., on January 24, 
1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

L Busnmz’ STAKB m zzeuamr 

Today, businessmen evenrwhere find themselves engaged in a 
struggle which threatens the very foundations of civilized living. 
We in America have learned from cruel expwkmce during the past 
quarter century that we are inescapably a pSxt of the stream of world 
forces. We may, by constant vigilance, escape the maelstrom of 
political hatred and international distrust, but we cannot alto¬ 
gether avoid the undercurrents whtch emanate from the whirlpools 
of world disturbance. 

Our problem Is one of security. In an of security bustness 

has a vital stake. Indeed, business security cuts horizontally across 
every phase of aecunty—politioal, economic, individual, collective. 
Social security. In its broadest sense, encompasses each of these, 
with the seomrlty of business inextricably bound up in all. 

n. the ruw eri ow of b u siweb s 

Is considering the problem of security from the point of view of 
the businessman, X ^uld like to point out briefly the function 
which I think business performs in a democratic society. Only in 
relation to that function can the question of business security be 
IntelUgently considered. 

As X see it. the piupoee of business in our society is the produc- 
tlmi of consumers’ goods and the distribution of those goods among 
our 130,000,000 peo^e. It is a tremendous enterprise—running up¬ 
ward now $70,000,000,000 a year. 
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In a capitalistic society, this process must be carried on in such 
a way as to show a profit to the enterpriser, and afford employment 
to the potential consumers of the products of industry. In a capi¬ 
talistic democracy, such as ours, the process must occur In such a 
manner as to extend as far as possible the advantages of production 
to the entire community. If business fails in any of these partlcu- 
lar8~4o make a profit, to afford employment, to extend its benefits 
widely—^there results a serious disruption of our political and eco¬ 
nomic balance. 

m. aXCOBD OF AUTOMOBILl INDUSTRT 

In the light of these criteria, the Indtzstry which you represent 
makes a showing that probably cannot be equaled in the entire 
history of capitalism. Bom in the early years of the century, yoxir 
industi^ has grown until it constitutes one-seventh of the Nation’s 
business. In 1939 you dealers sold to the citiaens of the United 
States almost 4,000,000 new motor vehicles. If we Include used cars 
the total will nm approximately to 10,000,000. You have supplied 
the people of the United States with almost 30,000,000 of the world's 
43,000,000 automobiles. This is a magnificent achievement in 
democracy. ^ ^ 

The Federal Trade Commission in its exhaustive study of your 
industry has paid high tribute to your accomplishment. “Consumer 
benefits from competition,” said the Commission, “have probably 
been more substantial than in any other large Industry studied by 
the Commission.” Not often does an Industry receive praise of this 
character from a Government investigating agency. 

On the profit and employment side, the record is correspondingly 
high. More men are kept at work in the various parts of the auto¬ 
mobile business than In any other Industry in the world. More¬ 
over, the wage record has been good. Throughout the checkered 
history of the struggle between labor and capital, there has been 
less trouble over wages here than In most fields of production. 

Profits, too, there have been in abundance. One company alone 
has made a billion dollars in profits in the past 26 years. Another 
group, under single management, earned a billion dollars during 
the 7 worst years of the depression. One large concern, producing 
hundreds of thousands of vehicles annually, has shown a substan¬ 
tial profit for every single year of the depression. Nor are the 
profits confined to the production end of the industry. Dealers 
and distributors in 1937 showed an average return of 16 percent on 
Investment, after deducting executive salaries. 

It is not too much to say that the automobile Industry provides 
the greatest demonstration in all times of what business can do 
in a democracy. You have furnished to 75 percent of the people In 
the land one of the greatest miracles of modem science for the 
improvement and enjoyment of life. You have done this at a con¬ 
sistent profit to all engaged in the production and distribution, 
and at a wage level which has made possible widespread consump¬ 
tion of the product. Your progress not only is phenomenal, but 
steady. Each year you offer a better product at lower cost to the 
consumer with the maintenance of a reasonable level of profit. 
.This achievement deserves more than a headline; It deserves a 
banner head. 

I would like to see this amazing record blazoned across the front 
pages of the world—in Europe, in the east, and wherever democ¬ 
racy is under attack. I would like to see it hammered into the 
minds and consciousness of hopeless and despairing peoples every¬ 
where. It should be dinned in the ears of all whose faith in popu¬ 
lar government is weakened. If they could come to know and ap¬ 
preciate these things, uneasy would lie the heads that wear the 
crowns In those unhappy lands. 

So too should this performance be recalled by all those prophets 
of fear In America who talk of the end of the era of expanding 
Industry and business. The old frontiers are gone, it is true, 
but the ingenuity and courage of American businessmen can dis¬ 
cover—as you have discovered—^new frontiers, the conquering of 
which will make possible a life on this continent never dreamed of 
In any era. For those Americans of little faith, the monument to 
economic democracy which you have erected during our own gen¬ 
eration should be a source of renewed strength and courage. 

IV. cowomoNS Foa successfttl BXTSirncss 

But It Is not by accident that you have attained this phenomenal 
success. Nor will your future successes be the result of chance. 
The security of American business rests upon certain thoroughly 
established prlnolples and It is these principles that I now wish to 
discuss. 

TO Insure continuous economic progress, there mtist be a con¬ 
stant flow of goods to a population capable of absorbing industry's 
production. The problems associated with this process will vary 
as the Nation develops. Once the heavy industries of the Nation 
have been built up, once the basic commimicatlon and transpor¬ 
tation systems have been developed, and a series of mass-consump- 
tlon-goods industries created, there are but two avenues of ex¬ 
pansion. First, there may be an extension of existing basic in¬ 
dustries. Second, we may discover and erect new and hitherto 
unknown industries. 

The first source of progress requires a larger consumption by 
the entire popidatlon. There comes a time In the development 
of any country When the stimulation of greater consumption be¬ 
comes the major source of business advance. In the long run, 
capital-goods industries can experience enduring prosperity only 
on the basis of enlarged consumer-goods Industries. The larger 
the industrial structure becomes, of less relative importance is 
new Industry for the prosperity of the country. Thus, as civiliza¬ 
tion matures, the development of new industries becomes a dimin¬ 
ishing source of economic progress. 1 do not suggest that there 


are not still, or that there will not always be, large opportunities 
for new products. Public economy can and must stimulate the 
development of new industries at all times. In the main, however, 
such progress cazmot afford adequate security for business for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, inventions and scientific development cannot 
be controlled precisely. They come at different times and at dif¬ 
ferent rates, and the commercialization of these Inventions always 
lags. The extent of this lag can never be accurately predicted. 
For example, for some years we have stood on the threshold of 
commercial utilization of television. Yet we are not able to 
predict exactly when television will be feasible on a large com¬ 
mercial scale. Always a considerable period elapses between the 
first beginnings and large-scale mass production. This was true 
with the automobile, the telephone, the radio, and other major 
innovations. 

If the rate of technology remains substantially What it has been 
in the past, a large industrial economy such as ours must depend 
for progress upon the balanced expansion of all of its parts. The 
motive power, and the driving force in this process must neces¬ 
sarily be a constantly rising standard of living. Economists esti¬ 
mate that, during the period when we were constructing our in¬ 
dustrial machine, the rate of Increase of industrial wealth av¬ 
eraged about iy 2 percent annually. In the absence of the intro¬ 
duction of new industries, substantial In number, such a rate of 
progress can be maintained only if the total of mass consiuners* 
goods is increased year after year at a rate which approximates 
1% percent. 

To those prophets of despair who think that this is Impossible, 
I call attention again to the amazing record of the automobile 
industry. During the first 26 years of the present century, con¬ 
sumption of the products of this Industry increased at an average 
annual rate of 37 percent. To those who might suggest that this 
is an example primarily of the progress of a new industry, let 
me cite the decade 1921-30, during which the average Increase 
in consumption was 11 percent. And to those who are still 
unconvinced, we can offer the record of the past 6 years in which 
the rate of Increase has averaged 4*»^ percent. These figures indi¬ 
cate how far above the necessary li/j-percent Increase in con¬ 
sumption it is possible for an established American Industry to go. 

V. GOVEBNMENT'S FUNCTION—^MONOPOLY 

In the realization of this expansion of consumers’ Industry 
there are certain definite functions which the Government can 
and must perform to make possible the effective exercise of the 
powers of business. To one such aspect of the Government’s role 
in our economy you will be keenly sensitive. It is the part which 
Government must play to prevent the fettering of business by 
monopoly. 

By monopoly, I mean the use of combined economic power by 
one segment of business against another. It may take the form of 
the stifling of competition by combinations to control the con¬ 
sumer market, or it may take the form of coercion by manufac¬ 
turers of those engaged in distribution. In either event the public 
suffers and the great mass of businessmen suffer. It must not be 
forgotten that government is not the only agency which deals with 
the lives and activities of our people. Government is not the only 
force which can regulate free enterprise. If Inequalities exist 
between retailers, dealers, and other distributors on the one hand, 
and manufacturers on the other; if there is a lack of mutuality 
in their rights and obligations, then business, consumers, and, 
Indeed, the entire country suffer quite as much as when the pro¬ 
duction of goods becomes the prerogative of any single combina¬ 
tion of moneyed interests. Without a fair division both of profits 
and risk between producers and distributors, free enterprise to 
that extent Is an illusion. Moreover, in direct proportion to these 
inequalities, there will be a mortality rate among retail distributors 
which will add to the restrictions upon private initiative in the 
business. 

Monopoly in any form is abhorrent to a democratic society. Only 
in a few unique situations where a natural monopoly is Inescapable 
is it compatible with the basic philosophy of our Government. 
Competition is the lifeblood of a capitalistic system. Free enter¬ 
prise in commerce and industry is the essence of an economic 
democracy. Should entrenched financial power succeed in monop¬ 
olizing the industrial output and distribution in this country, 
America will already be well along the road toward some form of 
totalitarian government. 

One of two things would be inevitable. Either the concentrated 
moneyed powers would seize control of the machinery of govern¬ 
ment or a governmental oligarchy would seize control of the 
financial structure. In either case there would be the unnatural 
and corrupting union of big business and government. If govern¬ 
ment took over business and production, we would have something 
approaching communism; if business took over government, we 
should have fascism. In either case It would be totalitarianism. 
Freedom for business and the citizen would disappear. Every pre¬ 
cept of democracy would be repudiated: every canon of decency 
denied. Our best Insurance against either possibility Is to wage 
ceaseless and bitter war against monopoly in any and every form. 

VI. OTHER aOVSRNMXNT FUNCTIONS 

Government also has a positive fimctlon to perform in enabling 
the industrial workers of the country to protect the wage structure. 
The techniques which labor has developed during the past half 
century to Insure its share of the profits of industry constitute a 
vital factor in securing the consumer power necessary to absorb 
the products of Industry. Collective bargaining by labor is a logical 
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IfiBtltntlcm In om oapltaUttlo lystem. Happily, we are ooming to 
rocogUae it aa auob and to aoo^ it, properly regulated and pro¬ 
tect^, aa an integral part odC our InduatrUa economy. 

Gk>vemment muet also follow a fiscal policy, particularly a tax 

C )y, which will apt^oprlately distribute the burden of support- 
the government and which will encourage the investment 
idle funds rathCr than Impose an undue hardship upon consumer 
income, active capital, and invested income. The total weight of 
taxation is of less importance than the distribution of that burden. 
The j^wCr of taxation is capable of serving a much wider purpose 
than merely to raise sufficient revenues to maintain public services. 

There are also important functions of assembling and distribut¬ 
ing economic information which enable businessmen to act intelli¬ 
gently In seeking new outlets for the Investment of their capital. 
Finally, 1 should point out that in my judgment government 
must, as a permanent policy, make It possible for citisens generally 
to weather the worst risks of the modern economic system. If the 
Hation has adequate social insurance, covering the hazards of un¬ 
employment and the helplessness of old age, Individual initiative 
and enterprise will be s&engthened at every point. The morale 
of the citu^n himself will be bolstered up in the knowledge that 
he has protsction against the gravest of economic hardships. The 
steady flow of money to maintain a decent minimum standard of 
living insures a minimum of consumption power which will go far 
toward keeping our economy on an even kedl. 

vn. CONOLUSIOlf—GOVSXMMiafT AMD BUaZNlSS 

This fn^ogram Is not regimentation. Government Is and should 
be responsible for maintaining the fundamental conditions of eco¬ 
nomic progress and business security. It does not and should not 
attempt to take over and run business. The Government's fimc- 
tlons are enlarged In this process becaiise somebody has to prevent 
economic transition from becoming economic collapse. Centuries 
ago our people developed a body of law under which private busi¬ 
ness as it then existed could function effectively. The task today 
is similar—to develop a set of '‘rules of the game” under which 
private business as It now exists can function effectively. The 
modern rules of the game are somewhat different from the old ones. 
They may seem somewhat disturbing at first. But they will be 
perfected. Already they are recognized as necessary for the sur¬ 
vival of our system of business and government. 

The recovery we have already achieved has taken hard work—8 
years of it. We must not jeopardize the gains we have won be¬ 
cause the domestic battle is too tiring or too long In yielding com¬ 
plete vlctOTy. Democracy and free enterprise will perish not only 
from Europe but from the whole world unless at least one country 
shows that these institutions can deliver the goods and are worth 
working and fighting for. If we can imltedly carry forward this 
work, we will preserve a priceless heritage for others as well as for 
ourselves. It will be a historic achievement of a historic epoch. 
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HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, Fsbruary 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD A. O'NEAL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Appendix of the Record an address delivered by 
Hon. Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, on the Fanner’s Contribution to the 
Nation’s Welfare. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It is fitting indeed that today I should be talking to you from the 
greatest population center of this country. There are in the metro¬ 
politan area of New York City nearly 11,000,000 people, more people 
than there are In all of Canada. 

I say It is fitting that I should he talking today from this swarm¬ 
ing beehive of population, because I am going to discuss the service 
that farmers render to city people and to the Nation and the basic 
Importance of agrlciUture to the national economy. I also wlU 
discuss the penalties that have been placed upon agriculture by the 
tremendous development of industry in this country and by the 
Industrial philosophy that naturally began to dominate our national 
policies as we expanded our industrial economy. I'm so anxious for 
you to understand fuUy the place that agriculture fills in our 
Nation and that this position simply must-be maintained in the 
Interest of the country as a whole. I know of no more fitting place 
to do this than in the throbbing heart of consuming America, 
where the people are dependent for their very life on trainloads of 


food coming nightly Into the city—food produced by 83,000,000 farm 
people, some of them 3,000 miles away. 

You naturally would expect me, a farmer, to believe in tbe^ 
fundamental importance of agriculture; therefore I am going td 
base my case on the statement of authorities in another field, that 
of business. I am going to quote frcnn an article in the February 
issue of Fortune magazine, the outstanding magazine of busineie 
in this country: 

"No nation, whether agricultural, mercantile, or industrial, has 
^t emancipated itself from the soil. Humanity belongs to th« 
land and has not evolved—and may never evolve—to the point 
where it can live abimdantly and virtuously in stone and macadam, 
clustered around elevator shafts, in the midst of a synthetic flora 
and fauna created by the captains of Industry. Humanity cannot 
leave the land, and for this reason the men of the soU limit the 
level to which a civilization may rise. 

"But while the man of the soil Is thtis the father of nations, the 
relationship of the United States farmer to his Nation Is peculiar 
and unique. The entire course of American history has been in¬ 
fluenced by the struggle between farm and city; yet this has not 
been a struggle, as In many countries, between types of dvlD*' 
zation. Uniquely in the United States the farmer Is a part of tne 
industrial system. Uniquely in the United States the fanner re¬ 
gards his soil, his house, and his barns as a business, from which he 
derives a cash profit. And uniquely In the United States there is a 
thing called a ‘farm market’—^the largest single market in the land, 
or, for that matter, in the world. In all other western countries 
the men of the soil have refused to accept the industrial civilization 
and look upon the money economy as hostile. But In the United 
Stat^ the farmer plays a dynamic role in the industrial civilization 
as both producer and consumer. With his tractors, gang plows, 
pumps, saws, and stationary engines; with his automobiles, re¬ 
frigerators, canned shrimps, and silk stockings, the farmer has con¬ 
tributed to the one indispensable factor In mass production, a 
domestic volume of sales. He feels that actually In this country he 
has subsidized Industry; whereas the tariff duties on farm products 
protect the American farmer only against foreign dumping, no 
major farm commodity except sugar sold higher on the dom^tlc 
than on the world market before 1929; he has paid protected prices 
for his farm implements and fertilizers. Even today the farmer la 
not heavily subsidized; In terms of national Income, total farm 
subsidies are probably not more than a third as big as those of 
other industrialized nations. 

"Thus In the United States when we speak of an industrial na¬ 
tion we do not mean merely the cities. We mean the men In dirty 
Jeans and the women wrapping men’s overcoats around them in 
the rain, who tinker and toil throtigh long, complicated days in a 
Herculean effort to make order out of the chaos of the elements. 
We think of young men and girls in high school, and of knotty 
agx’icultural reports avidly studied in the evening. This is an 
extraordinary way to think about the land. But It is In this sense 
that the stability of the economic system rests ultimately upon the 
farm. 

"Now, the American farmer has fallen on bad times. The farm 
population has fallen from more than 33 percent of the total popu¬ 
lation in 1910 to less than 25 percent today. The farmer's share 
in the national Income has declined even more rapidly than his 
share In the population—^from 25 percent in 1910 to 22 percent in 
1920, to a mere 16 percent today. His purchasing power relative to 
the city dweller's therefore has shrunk drastically. ♦ • • Since 

1930 about 27 percent of all farms have been subject to foreclosure 
and forced sale. * • ^ • 

"The deproBsion has not been the sole cause of the farmer's 
plight but It has greatly intensified it, • • * Only twice dur¬ 

ing the last 8 years has the farmer received more than the $1 
per bushel (for wheat) traditionally claimed to he the break-even 
point. Yot unsalable surpluses have piled up over the farmer's 
head. • • ♦ 

"Thus the achievement of the farmer Is precisely the achieve¬ 
ment of the industrialist: he has succeeded In producing more 
with less. Whereas in 1787, when the Constitution was framed, 
the surplus food produced by 19 farm people went to feed I 
city person, today 19 people on farms produce enough food for 56 
nonfarm people in the United States, plus 10 people abroad. 
Nothing like t^s has ever been achieved More. It is an achieve¬ 
ment that enabled the United States to obtain and service the 
huge drafts of foreign capital necessary for the rapid building of 
railroads and industries during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed it is clear that the farmer historically has sub¬ 
sidized the manufacturer and the railroad builder, qiilte aside 
from any additional subsidy in the tariff. But the farmer's 
achievement, since It formed a part of the Industrial system, has 
generated the typical industrial problems. The farmer has too 
much at everything: too much capacity, too much product, too 
much labor. Like the industrialist, be appears to have done his 
job too well. • * • 

"However much the American farmer changes under the Impact 
of the forces of modem society, the never-changing soil continues 
to hold him in its grip. The machine and the radio, the automo¬ 
bile, i^id the scientific farming have not dethroned and will not 
dethrohe the seasons, which In their measured rhythm rule the 
farmer’s life. Good years or bad, drought or flood, the farmer tills 
bis land. Under the burning midsummer sun of Kansas, in the 
vineyards of California, behind the levees of the Mississippi, and 
In the stony glades of Maine the harvest is brought In, and though 
oom hine and tractor have replaced the horse-drawn wagons of our 
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forefathers, harvest time Is still a time of fulfillment and thanks¬ 
giving. The American farmer proudly claims his rights as an equal 
citizen In a free society; he can point out with equal pride that 
he never lost his roots in the soil. Servant of the soil, free mem¬ 
ber of a money economy; In this antithesis, pregnant with conflicts 
and victories, lie the achievements, the problems, and the promise 
of the American farmer.*' 

There you have the farm problem as viewed by a magazine of 
business. No truer picture of American agriculture was ever 
drawn. It Is encouraging Indeed that a great magazine of busi¬ 
ness recognizes the fact that farming is a great Industry, not Just 
a mode of life. As it so well points out, agriculture’s efficiency 
has kept pace, step by step, with the great increase In industrial 
efficiency. 

In this country we have only 2 percent of the world’s farm 
population, and 4 or 6 percent of the world’s good farm land, yet, 
as Fortune magazine says, ’’this relative handful of people work¬ 
ing a relatively small Island of land, have made the united States 
the greatest agricultural Nation. It leads the entire world in 
three staples: com <62 percent), cotton (42 percent), and dairy 
products. In some of the other major staples, such as meat, 
wheat, sugar, and tobacco the United States ranks either second 
or third. And these major products tell only part of the story; 
the gargantuan production of foodstuffs in the United States is 
unparalleled on earth.” 

Agriculture is, in fact, part and parcel of the United States 
Industrial system; and, more Important, the farm economy must 
be maintained In financial health if our industrial economy Is to 
be supported, for, as Fortune says, the largest single market in 
the land is the farm market. 

It Is clearly shown that the tariff system offers very little protec¬ 
tion to the farm commodity price structure, while It protects the 
Industrialist and forces farmers to pay protected prices for his 
supplies and equipment. These facts show that the farmer’s de¬ 
mand of a tariff equivalent Is a just one, one that in all fairness 
should bo granted by this Nation to the people who so efficiently 
and so abundantly supply the materials wherewith the entire popu¬ 
lation is fed and clothed. 

The tariff amounts simply to a sales tax on every individual who 
buys manufactured goods. We pay it without thinking, and for 
generations most people have paid It ungrudgingly in the belief 
that It was protecting the American standard of living. Now it 
appears that It has been one of the main factors in putting agri¬ 
culture out of balance with the rest of the country. Pood prices 
are now 26 percent lower than they were in 1929. If food were as 
high, relatively, as nonfood Items in the cost of living, the Amer¬ 
ican people would be paying about $2,000,000,000 more for their 
sustenance than they are paying now. Who can say that the 
farmers’ demand for a tariff equivalent Is not just? 

The Industrialization of this country, together with the growth 
of the large cities, has widened the spread between what the farmer 
receives and what the consumer pa 3 ^. In 1913, when agriculture 
was In fair balance with other segments of our national economy, 
the farm value of 68 typical food products was 63 percent of the 
retail value. In other words, the farmer received 63 cents out of 
the consumer's food dollar. In 1929, It was 47 percent; and in 
1919 It was only 40.5 percent. There are many reasons for this 
condition. Wages and other costs have tended to become static In 
the cities; they don’t fluctuate with the rise and fall of farm 
prices, and therefore when all people who handle the food after 
It leaves the farm have taken their toll, there Is little left for the 
farmer. Another great factor, and perhaps the most Important one. 
Is that whenever additional services are rendered to consumers in 
the process of distribution, there is a tendency to take the added 
cost out of the price the farmer receives. There have been tre¬ 
mendous Increases in services rendered to consumers In the past 
20 years because the people demanded them; and because the 
farmer was the most helpless of all the group who produced, proc¬ 
essed, transported, and handled the product, much of the cost 
of the added services has been taken out of his share. 

There are those who say, unkindly, that If the farmer were 
smart enough, he would see to it that he gets his proper share. 
It is not so simple as that. It Is utterly Impossible for nearly 
82,000,000 farm people who produce under an infinite variety of 
conditions, to work together on such a fundamental problem. If 
the total food production of this country were imder the control 
of half a dozen huge corporations, doubtless those corporations 
would be able to exact from consumers prices high enough to pay 
for the cost of production. But farmers cannot operate In that 
way. They believe In abundance, and they have practiced the 
philosophy of abundance from the beginning, in strong contrast 
to Industry and labor, who adhere to the principle of producing 
only at a price. The farmer thus finds himself In an Impossible 
position. He produces under the principles of a free and competi¬ 
tive economy, but he must buy supplies and equipment that 
are produced under the principles of a protected domestic economy. 

And so arises the farmer’s logical and just demand that the Gov¬ 
ernment, which has created a protective economy for other groups, 
create for him some tariff-equivalent device which will raise him 
to an economic level which will permit him to trade on fair terms 
with other groups. As I see it, such a plan Is of even greater Im¬ 
portance to industry and labor than it Is to farmers, for the simple 
reason that unless the farmer Is restored to a fair-exchange positmn 
with other groups, which Is parity, there will be no hope of this 
ooimtry achieving permanent prosperity, which can only mean 
abundant production and use of goods and servloes by all of our 


population groups. And the farm market constitutes the base of 
the pyramid of prosperity. That market must be strong and 
vigorous, otherwise the entire superstructure will be endangered. 

You have heard much in recent weeks about Congress reducing 
the farm appropriation. As all of you know, the present adminis¬ 
tration gave us a farm program In answer to our plea for a tariff 
equivalent. That program is all right. It Is capable of doing the 
job of conserving the soil, stabilizing prices, guaranteeing abundant 
supplies to consumers at fair prices, getting our surpluses out of 
the country, restoring agriculture to parity. But the Congress has 
never, so far, appropriated enough money to make that mechanism 
fully effective. I have a firm conviction that if that had been done, 
our Federal Government would not now be confronted with the 
fiscal difficulties that beset it at the moment. 

I firmly believe that If we had had our present farm program In 
action, powered by enough money to make It fully effective in 1938 
and 1939, the Increased farm buying power would have given a 
stimulus to business that would have required the return of mil¬ 
lions of workers to productive jobs In order to supply the demand 
for goods; and the national Income now would be so large that the 
Federal Budget would be in approximate balance. 

Why should any consumer expect to buy his food at a 26-percent 
discount, a discount which must be borne by the farmer? I believe 
people are naturally fair In their judgments, once they have the 
facts. Surely the folks who produce the trainloads of food that 
come into this great city every night are as much entitled to an 
American standard of living as are the people who consume that 
food. 

As I said a moment ago, we have a farm program designed to 
eliminate the disparity under which agriculture Is struggling. Re¬ 
sults of that program, considering the limited amount of money 
available to make it effective, have been good. A wise Congress 
would be considering not how to cut down on the farm appropria¬ 
tion but how to increase It to make It fully effective. Speaking for 
the vast majority of farm people, the American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration is demanding that Congress do this. It Is my appeal to the 
city man as well as to the farmer to join with us In insisting that 
Congress make an adequate appropriation for this purpose which 
is of such tremendous consequence to both city and country and to 
our entire national economy. Sooner or later the people of this 
country are going to learn that there Is no other way In which na¬ 
tional prosperity can be restored. World history should teach us 
that the nations which have permitted their agriculture to be un¬ 
dermined have ended In disaster. 

Our own Nation, richest and most powerful In the world, cannot 
afford to neglect its agrlctilture, because, as Fortune magazine points 
out, the stability of our entire economic system ultimately rests 
upon the farm. In view of the chaotic International situation that 
exists abroad, It Is Imperative that our own Nation put Its domestic 
affairs In order without delay. The key to the domestic situation 
Is, beyond doubt, the Nation’s agriculture, and If Congress In this 
extremity, fails to redeem Its pledge of parity for the farmer, It 
must take the responsibility for the weakening of the entire national 
economic structure which is certain to follow. 


The Heritage of a Free People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13, {legislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL V. McNUTT 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by Hon. Paul V. McNutt on February 6 last. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

Z. PERSSexmON OF THE JEWS 

Mr. President and members of B’nal B’rlth, It la with mingled 
pride and humility that I stand here this evening. Pride that we 
live In a land where a Christian Is free to extend the hand of 
friendship and a Jew feels free to grape It, humility In recognizing 
the inability of so much of the world to maintain a society in which 
such things come to pass as an accepted Incident of Its civilization. 

There Is, in the dim east, a city to which we may this evening 
point with pride; a city to which for centuries thousands of pil¬ 
grims have turned for spiritual strength and inspiration. In that 
city tonight there Is no longer the fear and bitterness that once 
prevailed. Men of many tongues and many faiths pass there in 
the streets. But eyes no longer betray the dread that once lurked 
In their souls. ’The power of an ideal has once again prevailed in 
Jerusalem. The Jew lives there now at peace with his neighbor— 
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Qreolc, Syrian, Armenian, and Arab. There Is no hatred nor distrust 
among them and a great and lofty experiment gives every promise 
of successful fruition. 

But there are cities in unhappy Europe where hatred reigns 
supreme; where men stoop to deeds of foulness unequaled by 
beasts: where man's Inhumanity to man Is unsurpassed by fiends. 

The Jewish people are oppressed today as they have been oppressed 
throughout the centuries. Long have they borne the badge of 
suffering. But never once has suffering stifled idealism. Israel is 
a dreamer. The greatest of their people are seers and the best 
believe in their vision. Jacob lay down at ntght with a stone for 
a pillow. "And he dreamed; and behold a ladder set up from the 
earth, and the top of It reached heaven; and behold the angels 
of Qod ascending and descending on it." When Jacob awoke the 
stone under his head was less real than that ladder. 

Nor has suffering banished hope from the heart. Never once 
throughout your bitter history nave you bowed your heads in 
despair. Yours has been a race of deathless hope, hope burning 
brightly throughout timeless wanderings In many lands. Across 
the centuries from an unnamed and homeless Jew standing by the 
waters of ancient Babylon comes that ceaseless cry of ecstatic hope 
that still rings throughout the world, "Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people." And that cry tonight rings In the ears of Jew and Gentile, 
of Protestant and Catholic—in Warsaw, In Berlin—wherever fear 
holds sway and injustice reigns. 

From America today Is the voice of Israel's nameless prophet 
echoed. At every stage of the monstrous tragedy of our times 
the voice of America has been raised in stern protest. 

As the cup of your people’s suffering has overflowed, the voice 
of the American people has cried out in S 3 rmpathy and encourage¬ 
ment. There was no despair in that cry from Babylon and there 
Is none in the answering echo here. Nor will there be despair in 
the hearts of the victims of tyranny anywhere so long as one 
nation keeps alive the flame of hope to the oppressed of all lands, 
n. THE srauGOLE Foa freedom 

For thousands of years have men sought the light of reason. 
Repeatedly, it has seemed, have they almost succeeded in con¬ 
structing a scale of human values that held fair promise of a 
world of decency and sanity. Suddenly, then, as though some evil 
power possessed them, would the fires of hatred consume men’s 
souls and savage furies be unleashed upon some hapless victim. 
At such times, the fragile flame of civilization fails. Darkness 
descends upon the earth and men return to the ways of unreason¬ 
ing passion. Freedom, then, is gone. Men are put in chains and 
whole peoples live in a bondage as cruel as that suffered by the 
sons of Israel In ancient Egypt. Again and again as these cycles 
unfold are the tragedies of history repeated and the gains of cen¬ 
turies of struggle poised delicately In the balance. 

Amidst the agony of what once more Is a war-tom world, let me 
read the words of a great prophet of democracy. "In Europe,” he 
said, "it is assumed by the stronger countries that the full de¬ 
velopment of one people necesssu’lly Involved its domination over 
another, and that only by such domination could civilization ad¬ 
vance. Strong nationalities, assuming their own superiority came 
to believe that they possessed the divine right to subject other 
peoples to their sway; and the belief in the existence of such a 
right ripened into a conviction that there was a duty to exercise 
It. 'The Russianizing of Finland, the Prussianizing of Poland 
• • • the Magyarizlng of Croatia, the persecution of the Jews 

in Russia and Rumania, are the fruits of this arrogant claim of 
superiority; and that claim is also the underlying cause of the 
present war.” 

These are the words of a noble apostle of the rights of man. 
They are the words of Louis D. Brandels, uttered a quarter of a 
century ago. How pertinent they are today as a portrayal of the 
Intolerance and arrogance from which gushes the bloodshed now 
besmearing Europe. How pertinent are they to the succession of 
similar tragedies running backward to the dawn of history, 

It was in such an era that our own Nation was conceived as an 
asylum for those who loved freedom more than anything in life; 
who preferred death to lives of political and spiritual bondage. 
These were men devoted to a faith, the essence of which Is the 
Inviolability of the Individual, his Inherent worth and dignity. 
Men determined to establish a government, pledged to defend 
those rights which distinguish men from brutes, the right of con¬ 
science, of free expression, and of participation in the process of 
government. 

These were the things for which my ancestors and your an¬ 
cestors struggled valiantly; the principles which they wrote into 
the law of the land. 'These were the Issues for which Washington 
led his ragged and shoeless patriots through the merciless winter 
at Valley Forge. These were principles which Jefferson reiterated 
again and again in the matchless philosophy of his pen; the rights 
which Jackson so nobly defended; which Lincoln, caricatured and 
reviled, gave his life to perpetuate. Throughout the history of 
this Nation runs the scarlet thread of sacrlflce for the eternal 
Ideals of truth. Justice, and humanity. 

m. THE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 

The plight of eo many peoples today serves as a fearful reminder 
of the genesis of our America and Its destiny In a troubled world. 
We are brought closer to the fathers of our country and the ideals 
which inspired them. 

Those who laid the foundations of this Nation wrought well. 
Have you ever examined the reverse side of the great seal of the 
United States which now appears on the back of every one-doUar 
Lxxxvi—App-ae 
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bill? In the center of the seal Is a pyramid with the capstone 
removed. This Is said to be emblematic of the unfinished RepubUo. 

In the iienlth above the pyramid Is the all-seeing eye, 8f% in a 
triangle and surroimded by light. Over the eye are the Latin words 
"Annult Coeptls”—"Heaven approves our undertaking”—and at the 
base of the pyramid are the prophetic words "Novus Ordo Seolo- 
rum”—"A new order of ages.” The pyramid and the gleaming eye 
are old. old symbols, extending far back into those ancient days 
when the child Moses sat at the feet of his Egyptian teachers along 
the banks of the Nile. *rh6 triangle, s 3 rmbol of Pythagoras and 
Euclid, rests in the very heart of IClng Solomon’s Temple, and the 
blazing light—"God said, 'Let there be light,' end there was light.” 

Yes; the founding fathers built securely on the solid foundation 
of historic wisdom the democracy which the heavens approved— 
the democracy which was to usher in a new order of ages. 

And let us remember how thoroughly were they fired by an 
idealism of which the world today stands in such great need—an 
idealism which stirred strong men and drove them on to heroic 
achievements against overwhelming odds. 

Among the little-known papers of the first President of the 
United States is a letter addressed to Washington by the Hebrew 
Congregation of Newport, R. I. It was sent on August 17, 1790—a 
hundred and fifty years ago. It is a beautiful and moving letter 
and it brought forth from Washington a beautiful and moving 
reply. These letters deal with things which Americans have for 
160 years regarded as indisputable first principles. They deal with 
matters that were vital to mankind in that century and with 
matters that are equally vital today. I am going to take the liberty 
of reading these letters to you because I am sure they will Impress 
you as much as they have stirred me: 

To the President of The United States of America. 

Sir : Permit the children of the stock of Abraham to approach you 
with the most cordial affection and esteem for your person and 
merits, and to Join with our fellow citizens In welcoming you to 
Newport. 

With pleasure we reflect on those days—those days of difficulty 
and danger—when the God of Israel, who delivered David from 
the peril of the sword, shielded your head in the day of battle: 
and we rejoice to think that the same spirit who rested in the bosom 
of the greatly beloved Daniel, enabling him to preside over the 
Provinces of the Babylonish Empire, rests, and ever will rest, upon 
you. enabling you to discharge the arduous duties of Chief Magis¬ 
trate in these States. 

Deprived as we heretofore have been of the Invaluable rights of 
tree citizens, we now, with a deep sense of gratitude to the Al- 
might Dispenser of all events, behold a Government erected by 
the majesty of the people, a Government which gives to bigotry 
no sanction, to persecution no assistance; but generously affording 
to all liberty of conscience and immunities of citizenship, deeming 
everyone, of whatever nation, tongue, or language, equal parts of 
the great Government machine. *1^18 so ample and extensive and 
public virtue, we cannot but acknowledge to be the work of the 
great God who ruleth in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, doing whatever seemeth Him good. 

For all these blessings of civil and religious liberty, which we 
enjoy under an equal benign administration, we desire to send up 
our thanks to the ancient of days, the great preserver of man, be¬ 
seeching Him that the angel who conducted our forefathers through 
the wilderness into the promised land, may graciously conduct you 
through all the difficulties and dangers of this mortal life, and when, 
like Joshua, full of days and full of honor, you are gathered to 
your fathers may you be admitted into the heavenly paradise to 
partake of the water of life and the tree of immortality. 

Done and signed by the order of the Hebrew congregation in 
Newport, R. I., August 17, 1790. 

Moses Seixas, Warden. 

The President's response to these greetings is equally impressive: 
To the Hebrew Congregation in Newport, R. I. 

Gentlemen: While I receive, with much satisfaction, your ad¬ 
dress replete with expressions of affection and esteem. I rejoice in 
the opportunity of assuring you that I shall always retain a grateful 
remembrance of the cordial welcome I experienced in my visit to 
Newport from all classes of citizens. 

The reflection on the days of dimculty and danger which are past 
is rendered the more sweet from a conaciousness that they are 
succeeded by days of uncommon prosperity and security. 

If we have wisdom to make the best use of the advantages with 
which we are now favored, we cannot fail, under the Just admin¬ 
istration of a good government, to become a great and happy 
people. 

The citizens.of the United States of America have a right to ap¬ 
plaud themselves for having given to mankind examples of an 
enlarged and liberal policy, a policy worthy of imitation. All 
possess alike liberty of conscience and immimlties of citizenship. 
It is now no more that toleration is spoken of as if it was by 
the indulgence of one class of people that another enjoy the exer¬ 
cise of their inherent natural rights. For happily the Government 
of the United States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to perse¬ 
cution no assistance, requires only that they who live under its pro¬ 
tection should demean themselves as good citizens in giving it on 
all occasions their effectual support. • 

It would be inconsistent with the frankness of my character not 
to avow that I am pleased with your favorable opinion of my 
administration, and fervent wishes for my felicity. May the chil¬ 
dren of the stock of Abraham who dwell in this land continue to 
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merit and enjoy tJoe good vUl of the other InhdbltAnte* ediUe every¬ 
one shall sit In seftt^ onder his own vine and ftg tree, and there 
shall be none to make him afrakt May the Father of aU merdea 
scatter light and not darknoM in our paths, and make us all in ooar 
vocations useful here, and la His own due time and way eveiUst- 
ingly happy. * 

OBOBOa WSfiHlKOTON. 

zv. jnnp MB epiur nT A L xtfSPiBArxoiK 

How strangely sweet and peaceful do these words fall to the jangle 
and din of the chaos about us* They were the words of men who 
had repudiated the bigotry and Intolerance of the Old World; who 
believed above aH else to the tzltimate trlTzmph of reason. For 
more than a century and a half this Nation has rematoed true to 
the teaohtogs of its founders and has faltered not once to holding 
out to a bewildered world a living example of the power of political 
liberalism. True to that magnificent tradition, America will not 
fan to this present crisis. 

Strength we must have to hold fast to the faith of our fathers 
and the Ideals of our origin. Confidence we must have to maintain 
clearly before our vision the moral values which are the very fiber 
of our national character. 

Spiritual guidance we must seek from the prophets of all the 
peoples Whose oultures have been blended mto the matchless 
synthesis of American civilization. 

Throughout our heritac^ ttoe has been always the liberal con¬ 
tribution of the mighty prophets of IsraeL Upon them we have 
drawn freely and will draw more generously still From Amos, the 
prophet of Justice. From Hosea. the prophet of mercy. And from 
Isaiah, singing of glorious and heavenly majesty as the destiny 
of those who live uprightly with the love of humanity In their 
hearts. From the wisdom of all these, epitomized In the matehleae 
poetry of Mlcah: 

**What doth Jehovah require of thee 

Save to do Justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” 

V. THK HXRITAGX OV A FB3BB PEOPLE 

Let US in America, whatever our race, creed, or faith, dwell to¬ 
gether to peace and maintain always the liberty of thought, action, 
and worship which has made us a great people. Let us strengthen 
our defenses to behalf of tolerance and freedom,^ protect and safe¬ 
guard the covenant of democracy that has become the birthright 
of every American. One land there must be where freedom prevails; 
one government which gives to bigotry no sanction; to persecution 
no assistance. One nation to all this distraught and hitter world 
vtoere “everyone shall sit in safety • • • and there shall be 

none to make him afraid.” The heritage of a free people. 


Regulation of Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13 (legislative day of Wednesday 
February 7), 1940 


RESOLUTIONS KEOARDINO WHEELBR-LEA BILL 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Appendix of the Ricord excerpts from 
recent resolutions passed by various agricultural and other 
groups. State and National, who are concerned about the 
Wheeler-Lea transportation-regulation bill. 

There being no objection, the resOlutiona were ordered to be 
printed in the Rbcohd, as follows: 

rTwenty-fiist axmual meettog, Kansas Farm Bureau, November 
a-10, 1989, Manhattan, Kans.) 

We are opposed to any legislation. State or National, that would 
have a tendency to Increase transportation costs either directly or 
indirectly. We believe the best interests of Bgrloulture will be 
served by a continuation of private ownership and operation <tf our 
railroads, 

Wc believe that each form of transportation should stand on Its 
own merit and that the rules, rates, and regulations for the various 
types of tranqpoitatton Btoutd not be made arbitrarily uniform. 
The competitive features of the different forms of transportation 
should be preserved rather than destroyed. Rules and regulations 
that are not necessary for the safety of ths public and the protec¬ 
tion of property should be greatly modified or eliminated. 


(Kacoaa Fanners* Union State meettog, October 24-37, 193B} 

We condemn the determination of our railroads to BEKmopiAisB 
our transportation facilities and their efforts to drive trueka and 
busses from our highways through the totoosltton of higher licenses 
and reatriottons and the imposition of a dual control of co ntr act 
carriers by State and Federal Qovermusnts, impostog pzohtbttlve 
legulattcms by the I. O. C. 

Our present-day needs require the unimpaired use of our high¬ 
ways by trucks as a farmer^ convenience and the retention of our 
present water-travel systems by barge and steamboats as a means 
odT rate-adjustment bases to the determination of through rates on 
grain and heavy-tonnage farm products to seaboard and export 
marketa 

[National Cooperative Elevaftor Association (Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma)} 

Whereas the flow of oonunerce between producing and consuming 
areas of an products is essential to economic public interest; and 
Whereas transportation costs are a vital factor to the commercial 
exchange of products: Therefore be It 
Heaawed, That the National Cooperative Elevator Association 
representtog the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Biansas, and Oklahoma In 
convention assembled, respectfully request that the Congress of the 
United States preserve for the Midwest agrtcxtoural area com¬ 
petitive low-coat systems of transportation and to that end urge 
that Inland-waterways transportation be not placed under any 
governmental rate-re^atory body. 

[Annual meettog of the Farmers Grain Dealers Assoeiatkm of 
Iowa, January 28, 1940] 

We believe that each form of transportation should stand on 
Its own merit and that the rules, rates, and regulations for the 
various types of transpexrtatlon shoiUd not be made arbitrarily uni¬ 
form. The competitive features of the different forms of trans¬ 
portation should be preserved rather than destroyed. Rules and 
regulations that are not necessary for the safety of the public and 
the protection of property should be greatly modified or eliminated. 

In each House Congress has passed a transportation bill, both 
of which are now pending before a conference committee of the 
two Houses. Because pf the widespread interest of citizens in 
this legislation and Its Nation-wide effects, we urge that a period 
of 80 days or more be permitted for the interested public to study 
the bill when reported by the conference committee before Its 
final consideration and enactment by Congress. 

We are opposed to those provisions of the national legislation 
now pending before Congress, which place the control of rates on 
water-borne commerce under the control of a governmental rate 
regulatory body. 

[Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, January 19, 1940) 

IX. Transportation: We believe there is a real need for the 
continued existence of each of the several major types of trans¬ 
portation. Bach can, we believe, competitively render certain types 
of transportation services better than any of the others. 

Under no circumstances should the wheels of progress be stopped 
by attempts to unduly restrict the competition through over-regula¬ 
tion of any particular mode of transportation. 

[Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, November 13-15, 1939] 
Whereas low-cost transportation Is essential to the farmer, and 
Whereas the economical development of and operation on the 
rivers and canals affords the fanners of the mld-Contlnent area a 
primary low-cosi method for movement of hulk commodities, and 
Whereas the rate-making for transportation charges on the In¬ 
land waterways Is baaed on costs of operation and the services 
are competitive: Therefore be it 
Sesolved, That the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation does re¬ 
spectfully request of the Congress of the United States that the 
inland-waterways tran^;>ortatlon be allowed to be continued on 
the present competitive basis and that no legislation be enacted 
by which this form of transportation will be allocated to or 
placed under any Government regiilatory body. 

[Nebraidca Farm Bureau Federation, December 11-12, 1989) 

We are unalterably opposed to those provlsicms of the Wheeler- 
Lea hlUa now pending before Congress which place the coxrtrol of 
rates on water-borne commerce under the control of a govern¬ 
mental rate-regulative body because we believe such a provision of 
law will be used to deprive the Mississippi and Missouri Valley 
agricultural interests of a competitive low-coat system of trans¬ 
portation so vital to the eM3onomtc recovery of business and agri¬ 
cultural interests of the mld-West agrlcuRural States. 


[Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers' Assodatton, December 8, 1939) 
There is now pending to the United States Congress, Senate 
Resolution 148, bill B. 2009, which would affect very material 
chengee in the Interstate Commerce Act. While some changes in 
the act may be advisable, this association is opposed to this bill. 
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which contemplates a rewriting of the entire act. We unqualifiedly 
oppose the enactment of this bill, particularly that portion of the 
bill which would place all water carriers imder the Jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


[Minnesota State Federation of Labor, September 13, 1939) 

Whereas in the seventy-sixth session of Congress, 1939, bills were 
Introduced Into both the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives, known as the Wheeler and Lea 
bills, which proposed many changes In the Interstate Commerce 
Act, to save the railroads, and prominent among the changes were 
proposals to put the inland water carriers under the Jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 

Whereas if such a law was enacted forcing water carriers under 
the I. C. C. Jurisdiction, It would cause the loss of thousands of 
tons of freight, which Is now carried by boat, by diverting it to 
the all-rail route on one side and to the Canadian water route on 
the other, thereby causing the unnecessary loss of Jobs to hun¬ 
dreds of longshoremen engaged in this large Industry, and who are 
organized under the A. F. of L. 

***««•« 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Federation of Labor hereby 
go on record as opposed to all types of legislation which proposes 
to put Inland water transportation under the I. C. C.; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That the olficers of the federation stand instructed to 
do all in their power to combat similar proposals which may arise 
In the future. 

[Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, January 17. 1940] 

Congress has passed a transportation bill, which is now pending 
before a conference committee of the two Houses. Because of the 
widespread interest of citizens in this legislation and its Nation¬ 
wide effects, we urge that a reasonable time be permitted the in¬ 
terested public to study the bill when reported by the conference 
committee before its final consideration and enactment by Con¬ 
gress. 

In the formulation of such bill we urge that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission be directed to give more attention to the right¬ 
ful interests of shippers in the regulation of transportation sys¬ 
tems, to investigate and remove any unjust discriminations against 
regions or commodities within any particular type of transporta¬ 
tion, and we especially insist that no provision of law or regula¬ 
tion permitted thereunder, restrict any natural or inherent ad¬ 
vantages of any type of transportation where such advantages in 
rates and services are reflected to the public. 

[Illinois Agricultural Association, twenty-fifth annual convention, 
February 1, 1940] 

Farmers believe that the interests of the general public and of 
agriculture in matters of transportation can best be served through 
the private ownership and operation of public carriers; such con¬ 
trol. however, places upon management definite responsibilities to 
modernize facilities, improve services, and effect efficient operation 
under reasonable supervision, with rates that are equitable as be¬ 
tween areas and among all users. This can be obtained through 
fairly administered regulation and through cooperation and co¬ 
ordination of all types of transportation. The natural advantages 
of rail, water, motor, and air in the respective fields of transporta¬ 
tion must bo served. 

[At a meeting of citizens called by Governor Bailey, of Arkansas, 
November 2, 1939] 

Whereas the omnibus transportation measure (Wheeler-Lea bill) 
Is now In a conference committee of the National Congress; and 
• ••••»• 

Whereas no such highly technical and complicated subject 
should be legislated on without every member of the legislative 
body having had an opportunity to study the proposals and their 
probable effect upon his constituents, as well as upon the Nation 
as a whole, • • • ; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting of representative citizens, repre¬ 
senting a true cross-section of sentiment from over the state of 
Arkansas, assembled in Little Rock, this November 2, 1939, upon 
Invitation of his excellency, the Honorable Carl E. Bailey, Governor 
of Arkansas, hereby respectfully and earnestly urge our Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives in Congress to exert their every influence 
and effort to the end that the said transportation bill, when re¬ 
ported out by the conference committee, shall He on the table for 
a period of not less than 60 days. 

[Louisiana State-wide conference. Baton Rouge, La., October 6,1939] 

Whereas under the provisions eff Senate bill 2009 and the House 
Lea bill, both of which were passed at the last session of Congress 
and are now in conference, the Great Lakes carriers and all contract 
carriers on the high seas in coast-wide trade are relieved from reg¬ 
ulation; and 

Whereas only the common and contract carriers on the rivers, 
bays, sounds, and canals are held to the full regulation • • •: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by this Louisiana State-wide conference assembled in 
Baton Rouge, La., on this 6th day ,of October 1939, That the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of the Mississippi Valley requires that the inland 


waterways be left free of handicapping regulations and controls 
in order that competing boat lines may serve valley commerce^ port 
to port, as an adjunct to the rail lines, to best advantage and at tne 
lowest cost, and we oppose any legislation which does not contain 
an Ironclad mandate to the regulating body which will insure to 
the shipping public the full economies of low-cost water services. 

[Houma-Torrebonne Chamber of Commerce. Julius Dupont, presi¬ 
dent, October 18, 1939] 

Whereas under the provisions of Senate bill 2009 and the House 
Lea bill, both of which were passed at the last session of Congress 
and are now in conference, the Great Lakes carriers and all contract 
carriers on the high seas in coast-wide trade are relieved from reg¬ 
ulation • • •; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by this Houma-Terrebonne Chamber of Commerce, as¬ 
sembled in Houma, La., on this 18th day of October 1939, That the 
economic welfare of the Mississippi Valley requires that the inland 
waterways be left free of handicapping regulation and controls in 
order that competing boat lines may serve valley commerce, port to 
port, as an adjunct to the rail lines, to best advantage and at the 
lowest cost, and we oppose any legislation which does not contain 
an ironclad mandate to the r^ulating body which will insure to the 
shipping public the full economies of low-cost water servlceB 
• • •; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Louisiana Senators and Congressmen, in the 
public interest, should vote against any bill which would place the 
inland waterways in a strait Jacket of regulations, and especially 
against any bill which relieves the Great Lakes east and west routes 
of regulation while regulating the north and south inland water¬ 
way route, 

[Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce, October 24, 1939] 
Whereas a general transportation bill, known as the Wheeler-Lea 
bill, S. 2009. has passed both Houses of Congress and is now pending 
before a conference committee; and 
Whereas this bill in its present form provides for the regulation of 
both common and contract water carriers by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, and gives that body the power to fix their port- 
to-port rates; and 

Whereas the passage of this act in its present form will cause an 
increase in all transportation costs and endanger the whole water- 
carrier industry: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the directors of the Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce, 
That they go on record as opposing this legislation. 


[Mobile Chamber of Commerce, January 24, 1940] 

To the Alabama Congressional Delegation: 

At a special meeting on January 23, 1940, of the board of directors 
of the Mobile Chamber of Commerce a resolution was adopted calling 
attention to the fact that the adoption of the regulatory measures 
of the Wlieeler-Lea bill, now being considered by the Joint congres¬ 
sional committee, would not be constructive and would do the com¬ 
mercial interests of the port of Mobile and the contiguous territory 
serious hurt without compensating advantages. 

This organization, having seen the destructive effects of similar 
regulations tending to regulate and control labor, commerce, and 
transportation by the Federal Government, feels that the Wheeler- 
Lea bill should be opposed. 

R. D. Hats, General Manager, 


[Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation, November 16-17, 1939] 

Transportation: We recommend that all forms of transportation 
assisting the farmer in the marketing of his produce be developed 
and encouraged to preserve the inherent benefits of each, and we are 
unalterably opposed to any legislation attempting to eliminate com¬ 
petition by discriminating against any one form of transportation to 
the advantage of another. 

We further recommend that transportation legislation, if and 
when adopted, specifically provide for the movement of agricultural 
commodities for domestic consumption and for export at rates com¬ 
parable to those for industrial products for domestic consumption 
and for export, and that it also provide specifically that all trans¬ 
portation operations shall be allowed to reduce rates as long as those 
rates are compensatory with the cost of such service. 

[Twenty-first annual convention, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., No¬ 
vember 17, 1939] 

Transportation: Reasonable freedom and flexibility should be 
left to railroad management in fixing rates, effecting economies, 
consolidating and elimination, improvement in service, and ad¬ 
vancement in methods for the maintenance of an efficient and 
economical railroad system. 

To accomplish this, a readjustment of governmental policies 
should be made providing for relative treatment of different types 
of transportation without limiting any natural advantages where 
these would be favorable to the public interest. 


[American National Live Stock Association in national convention, 
Denver, Colo., January 15, 1940] 

Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to Senate bill 2009, 
and companion House bill of the same number, commonly known 
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ft 0 Wh«eler-Lea bills. teeptctiVfHy, In tbe following partlculani. 
to wit: 

1. Senate bill in aU reipecta. 

2. Declaration of policy and tbe rate-malting rule of the House 
bill. 

8 . Begulatlon of water carriers under either bill. 


[International Xiongshoremen’s Association] 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, sitting In Washing¬ 
ton, D. O., have under consideration the Wheeler and Lea bills, 
which make many changes in the Interstate Commerce Act In¬ 
tended to aid the and 

Whereas the passage of the Wheeler and Lea bills would tend to 
divert from Inland water routes millions of tons of cargo now car¬ 
ried on lighters, barges, and ships to the railroads; and 

Whereas such divcraon would caiise thousands of longshoremen 
now organised and other thousands yet to be organized to become 
totally Unemployed and would caiise a very few, if any. members 
of the railroad brotherhoods to be given employment ♦ • 

Now. therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the L L. A«, in convention assembled, go on 
record as being imalterably opposed to both the Wheeler and XiOa 
bills; * • • be it further 

Resolved, That the international officers of the L L. A. stand 
instructed to immediately notify proper committees in Congress 
of the action taken by this convention. 

F. H. Mastbeson, 

it. F. of L. Organizer, New Orleans, Local 15B6, 

R. A. Walton, 

International Vice President and General Organizer, Great 
Lakes, Chicago Local 1240. 

Simon P. O'Brien, 

Great Lakes District President, Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. Lono, 

1556, St. Louis, Afo. 

B. L. Slaughter, 

International Vice President, Duluth, Minn., Locals 1279, 
1328, 2343, 1565. 

[Seventy-third Annual Session of the National Grange Peoria. HI., 
November 15-23. 1939] 

8 . Recognise that preservation of adequate transportation facil¬ 
ities is indispensable to the welfare of the Nation. Railroad regu¬ 
lation should be liberalized, but uniform regulation of all types 
of carriers would destroy competition and the economies afforded 
by each type. _ 

[Annual meeting. National Farmers Union, Omaha. Nebr., Novem¬ 
ber 20-32, 1039] 

We also affirm our position relative to the following: 

Opposition to regulation of truck and water transportation rates 
that tends to increase transportation costs. We also oppose repeal 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. commonly known as 
the long- and short-haul clause. 

[National Wool Growers Association, seventy-fifth annual conven¬ 
tion. Casper, Wyo., January 23-25, 1940] 

8 . There has been Introduced Into the Congress of the United 
States a general transportation bill known as Senate bill 2009. The 
bill has passed the Senate and an entirely different bill carrying the 
same number has passed the House. These two bills are now in the 
conference committee. 

We cannot endorse either of these bills, but livestock should 
have a hearing before any bill resulting from this conference is 
passed, and we make the following definite suggestions for enact¬ 
ment In a general transportation bill: 

We favor the elimination of inhibitions in section 15 (4) of 
part I against the Interstate Commerce Cammi 8 slon *8 establishing 
through routes. 

We do not favor the regulation of water carriers under the pro- 
vlaUmB of either the Senate or House bill. 

• ****•• 

We do favor the clause **lnherent advantages of each medium of 
transportation based on the coat of each group” and ask that it be 
retained under the section defining rate-making purposes. 

[Aimual meeting, American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, HI., 
December 4-7, 1039] 

Bach Bouse of Congress has passed a traixsportation bill, both of 
which are now pending before a conference committee of the two 
Houses. Because of the widespread interest of Cltisens in this 
legislation and its Nation-wide effects, we urge that a reasonable 
time be permitted the interested public to study the bill when 
reported by the conference committee before its final consideration 
and enactment by Congress. 

In the formulation of such bill we urge that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission be directed to give more attention to the rightful 
interests of shippers in the regulation of transportation systems, to 
Investigate and remove any unjust dlsorlmlnations against regions 
or commodities within any particular type of transportation, and we 
Qspeciahy insist that no provision of law or regulation permitted 
thereunder restrict any natural or Inherent advantages of any type 
of transportation where such advantages in rates and service are 
reflected to the shipping public. 


Lacky Comrade Browder I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LELAND M. FORD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 194& 


EDITORIAL PROM THE PAUSADIAN FOR FEBRUARY 2, 1940 


Mr. XiELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Rkcord, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Palisadian for February 2,1940: 

[From the Palisadian of February 2, 1940] 

LUCKY COMRADE BROWDBai 

Last week a couple of Communists got into trouble. One of them. 
Comrade Earl Browder, native-born American citizen, was convicted 
of passport fraud. At his trial, where he was permitted to harangue 
the Jury for an hour, he said: *1. am a Communist. 1 am secretary 
of the American Communist Party. I am proud of It.” And he told 
of secret trips to Russia for revolutionary conferences. Browder 
was given a 4-year sentence, and turned loose on ball to address his 
fellow Communists as a martyr to the ”cause.” 

The other comrade, Maxim Litvinov, a citizen of Bovlet Russia, 
came under distrust of the Kremllm because, according to a cable 
dispatch from Copenhagen, he was “a friend of the western democra¬ 
cies and. therefore, dangerous.” And, according to that dispatch, 
which has a strong ring of truth from reliable precedents, Comrade 
Litvinov had no public trial, addressed no jury, was not released on 
ball to speak to any crowds, got out with no light prison sentence. 
He was backed against a wall and shot. 

Lucky Comrade Browder—to be under the laws of the American 
democracy he yearns to destroy. Unfortunate Comrade Litvinov—^to 
be In Utopian Russia. Comrade Browder will have time for quiet 
reflection in a Federal prison cell. It might pay him. and many who 
embrace his views, to ponder that Amsdcan tolerance for allen- 
dlctated treachery Is growing strained in these times. Such luck 
may not last forever. 


A Rural Editor Opines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8,1940 


EDITORIAL BY DAN McOOVERN 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I include here¬ 
with an editorial comment by Hon. Dan McOovem, publisher 
and editor of tbe Renton Chronicle, of Renton, Wash., on 
subjects of current moment, which, I think, shbws a soundly 
progressive attitude, the reading of which will contribute to 
the enlightenment of those who study the columns of the 
Congressional Record. Mr. McOovem Is an unusually gifted 
editor and commentator whose newspaper enjoys a wide cir¬ 
culation In rural King County, Wash. Mt. McOovem is a 
versatile writer, a poet, a thinker, a speaker, and a lifelong 
Democrat. 

The editorial is as follows; 

The McClure newspaper syndicate last week sent me a large 
envelope stuffed with notices favoring Frank Gannett, New York 
State publisher, for President of the United States. As principal 
owner of the MeClure outfit Mr. Gannett naturally would not allow 
the syndicate to publish anything In which he himself did not 
have complete faith « « • which proves that Gannett Is whole¬ 
heartedly in favor of Gannett. 

Tbe president of the Pacific States Telephone Oo. gets $80,000 
per year, or $1,000 every Saturday night. After taking a oouple of 
beers, buying a package of line-cut, and assembling a shOppizig bag 
loaded with hamburger, rutabagas, canned milk, salt pork ana 
beans, he would have, figuring roughly, In the neighborhood of 
$998.40 to pay rent, fuel, clothing, etc., and to take in a show once 
in a while. You oan*t tell me a f^ow like that cant get ahead if 
he reaUy wants to. 

”Do most of us realize what a magnificent Job has been done by 
America?” thunders B. G. Forbes, the great economist. He then 
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goes rigbt ahead and demands to know If “we feel the slightest 
sense of gratitude to those who have made this country envied by 
the people of all other nations?** Questions like these make us 
excessively red In the face. After all, what have we done to show 
our appreciation? I don't blame Mr. Forbes for being indignant. 

What did we ever do to show Jay Gould how we appreciated his 
wrecking of the Erie Railroad or the masterful chicanery of himself, 
Dan Drew, and Jim Fisk for precipitating the country Into the 
black Friday panic of 1873? What have we ever done in the way 
of applauding the lumber barons who left us all these nice stTimps? 

What homage did we ever do the shipping magnates who retired 
with several billions and left the country's commerce wrecked and 
desolate? How have we repaid the saorlfices of the noble Carnegie, 
who paid the hunkies a dollar a day in his steel mills while piling 
up a billion dollars to take back to Scotland? 

What apprecJation do we show to J. P. Morgan for his father*s 
swindle of the Government with a sale of defective guns during the 
Civil War? Or the present head of the house for the nice foreign 
bonds he sold us during the war—bonds which aren’t worth the ink 
that went Into them? Where will you find gratitude to the great 
philanthropist, Andy Mellon, for keeping the price of aluminum at 
a dollar a pound for 20 years and making himself a billion? What 
manner of people are we that we don’t applaud the Ford outfit for 
accumulating a billion through Its speed-up processes? Why 
haven’t we In America the decency to praise Rockefeller and his 
partners for keeping the price of gas up to 21 cents a gallon; and 
why do we hang back with our paeans of praise for the great public 
benefactors of Wall Street who sold us those $300-a-share stocks back 
In 1928? 

A nation of Ingrates, that’s what we are, B. O.—I can call you 
“B. C.,” can’t I, B. C.? Yes, sir. I see you mention Iron and steel. 
I don’t wonder that you shudder at our utter lack of reverence for 
the great benefactors of the Nation who stripped the Iron ore out of 
the Minnesota Iron range and left that region a second edition of 
hell. ♦ • • Those boys should be canonized. 

And what have we done to perpetuate the memories of thoee 
giants who built our early railroads (and later ones) and looted the 
Government 'Treasury and the pockets of Investors at one fell 
ewoop? Why can’t we vocalize our loving recollection of the meat 
packers who sold our Spanish-American War soldiers embalmed 
beef? Why are we silent when the names of the Illustrious robbers 
of our oil lands are mentioned? 

What’s the matter with the emotions of a people who can’t cheer 
for the accomplishments of the daring and generous pioneers who 
stole our water power? Why don’t we cheer and clap when we hear 
mention of the food profiteers of the late war—the heroes who 
charged us 26 cents for a pound of sugar, $25 a pair of shoes, $16 
for a barrel of flour, and 20 cents for a yard of calico? 

Listen to the Forbes person—^listen and break down: 

"Credit for the greatness attained by the United States must, 
therefore, be generously accorded those wise, far-seeing, democratic 
patriots. (Until recent years no President, no administration 
seriously sought to tear down what they so carefully, so farsightedly 
treated.) 

"Following the noble work of American foundation-layers, what? 

"Time revealed that this vast continent possessed an abundance 
of the essentials for national and International greatness: Iron, 
coal, fertile lands, oils, forests, copper, water power, varied and 
healthful climate, unique waterways, a whole string of et ceteras,** 

Mr. Forbes goes on, rather haltingly. It Is true, to prove by Infer¬ 
ence that the patriotic masters of industry and finance in this 
country went out and developed these Industries for the covmtry’s 
good and for the benefit of the country’s people. Bull, Mr. Forbes, 
bull. 

If America Is still great It’s because we had so much that we still 
have some left In spite of every conceivable sort of piracy upon our 
resources. Piracy, waste, exploitation, ravishment—^these were the 
four horsemen of America’s youth and adolescence; these the 
plagues that your great developers let loose upon the land. 

And that’s the kind of stuff your great public Journal, your 
"family" newspaper dishes up to Its presumably Intelligent readers. 
The American today who can’t recognize bull when he sees it ought 
to have his nose examined. 


Address of the Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. PARLEY 


Mrs. OT)AY. Mr. Speake^r, under.leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address of the 
Honorable James A. Farley, Postmaster General of the United 


States, at the first-day sale of the Washington Zrving ^tamp 
at Tarrytown, N. Y., Monday, January 24: 

It Is very pleasing to me that I have the opportunity of returning 
today to your attractive city. As you know, I spent the early years 
of my life In Grassy Point, Just across the river. X recall many 
pleasant memories of my boyhood, and played hasebaU here in 
Tarrytown many times. 

If for no other reason the Legend of Sleepy Hollow would make 
this community famous to every American. *rhl8 region, of course, 
is full of fantasies beautifully woven into realities by the facile 
pen of Washington Irving. I recall that I saw as many hob¬ 
goblins as the average young man of my age, and I have crossed 
many bridges, at times near midnight; but I have yet to actually 
meet the Headless Horseman. Fortunately for me, Insofar as I 
know, he confined his activities to the east side of the river. 

It is especially fitting that during the present period of inter¬ 
national struggle our Nation should pay tribute to American heroes 
of peace. Other countries have recognized their prominent figures 
in literature, art, and science, but the United States has been some¬ 
what tardy in this respect. 

Today, however, we honor the first of 36 representative men and 
women whose lives have made our own more enj 03 rabl 6 . From 
American literature, art, and science a number of notable personali¬ 
ties axe being given a place on our stamps. 'They will thus parallel 
the appearance in other issues of our statesmen and national 
leaders. 

The selections have been made after many suggestions and polls 
for which the Post Office Department extends its thanks. These 
authors, artists, composers, educators, inventors, poets, and scien¬ 
tists represent America’s finest product. National figures, such as 
Mark Twain, Stephen Poster, Booker T. Washington, and Walt 
Whitman may be characterized as symbols In opportunity of Amer¬ 
ican democracy. 'Their achievements have influenced the present. 
Their example will build for the future. 

It is especially fitting that the first name we honor in the authors’ 
group of the Issues of famous Americans should be that of Wash¬ 
ington Irving, a native of your peaceful, enchanting region. A 
man who was at home here upon the Tappan Sea; an author whose 
characters and art came from his love for the Hudson, for the 
Oatskill Mountains, and for the old town of Knickerbocker. Cer¬ 
tainly this charming old village of Tarrytown is today a place of 
pilgrimage. Your Sunnyslde, Christ Church, and Sleepy Hollow are 
all monuments to this man. 

"1 thank God I was born on the banks of the Hudson," said 
Washington Irving, and he pictured for us the unsurpassed beauties 
of the Hudson Valley. At this time our Nation, which he made 
aware of Its own grandeur. Joins his portrait to an already notable 
list. I am sure that this community where Washington Irving 
lived and was burled will enjoy keeping this stamp as a lasting 
memento of its illustrious citizen. 

Washington Irving was the first distinctive voice of American 
spirit and legend. He was born In 1783, the year we gained our 
Independence from England. New York then was not much larger 
than Tarrytown Is now. Brookl 3 m at that time was a collection of 
Dutch farms. With Irving’s maturity, America came of age. Irving 
served as spokesman for Its ruggedness and good humor. As George 
Washington was the father of our Republic, so Washington Irving, 
the general’s namesake, was the father of our republic of letters. 

More than that, Irving was America’s most needed envoy of 
friendship. He made Europe pause to realize the existence and 
importance of this thriving new land across the Atlantic. In 1842, 
when his name was already established, he became America’s en¬ 
voy to Spain. But our reason for remembering him Is that In the 
troubled era of the previous quarter century, he was our ambassa¬ 
dor of good will to an unfriendly and skeptical world. He was. I 
might say, a kind of post-war Ben Franklin. It Is an interesting 
coincidence that, as with Franklin, his picture Is engraved on the 
green 1-cent stamp. 

Here was a writer who expressed healthy, vigorous American feel¬ 
ing. He was an artist who created living people out of folklore. 
Everyone has read and remembers Rip Van Winkle, Ichabod Crane, 
Katrina Van Tassel, and that mysterious gentleman, Diedrlch 
Knickerbocker. These people live. Imbued with Washington 
Irving’s genial spirit, his wit and humor, and his clear and forceful 
style, these stories will live on in the speech of man. 

The subtle wit and satire of Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
will always be of interest to the student of history. I was in¬ 
trigued by the stories of the old Dutch burgomaster, the chief mag¬ 
istrate of the thriving little city then called New Amsterdam. In 
appearance he was about as wide as he was tall, had fully six 
meals a day, and smoked his pipe incessantly. In fact, both time 
and distance were measured then by the smoking of plpCs-nane 
pipeful representing 30 minutes of time or the equivalent distance 
that could be traveled within that period. It Is further said that 
the old burgomaster was supplied with a very bounteous repast 
at midday, whereupon he enjoyed a siesta for a considerable 
period; that the attending bailiff warned all who came near that 
"His Excellency was thinking deeply for the good of the commu¬ 
nity." I wonder If some of these traits of the good old Dutch father 
could not well be emulated by many of us. Then nothing was 
done In a hurried manner and decisions were reached only after 
calm and deliberate. If somewhat lengthy, meditation. 

There was a story that Irving loved to tell about a ragged little 
urchin who one day came to him at Sunnyslde and whispered 
"Mister, do you love apples?" "Ay, that I do,** said Irving. "Well, 
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come Along/’ said the youngster. *'but don*t let the old man see us.** 
So Irving went on tiptoe to steel his own apples. 

Another tale reveals that some time after writing Rip Van 
Winkle, Irving for Uie 0rst time visited the soene of his story. 
Hu listened with great patience to a guide retelling his own legend 
and was amaaed to find his own Iznagination had stuck so close 
to physical fact. Finally. Irving left quietly. The gtiide had just 
claimed direct descent from the venerable Rip himself. 

These are but bits out at a life that was full of eaq;>enence. 
Irving was a prai^ish youth, in the introduction to Salmagundi, 
his first book, he wrote: *‘Our intention is simi^y to instiruot the 
young, reform the old, correct the town, and castigate the age; 
this is an arduotis task and, therefore, we undertake it with oonfi* 
denoe.” 

‘Trvlng,” said IiongfeUow, **U one of those men who put you at 
ease with them in a moment.” His stories are friendly. They 
read as though Irving had put his arm aroimd your shotdder. 
Looking now at his portrait on this new stamp we can glimpse 
some of this friendly sincerity and ease. We can understand this 
man who, the year of his death, wished for 20 years more so that 
he could write his books over again. 

There are critics who toss aside Washington Irving’s work as 
lacking in solidity and depth. That's like blaming a collector of 
United States issues of stamps for not specializing in European 
issues. Irvl^ himself would be the first to admit that he was a 
romantic. He wanted to present not actual life but a picture of 
life as we should like to have It. 

Let me quote Mr. Irving: *‘If 1 can by a lucky chance. In these 
days of evil, rub out one wrinkle from the brow of care, or beguile 
the heavy heart of one moment of sadness; if I can. now and 
then, penetrate the gathering film of misanthropy, prompt a benev¬ 
olent view of human nature, and make my reader more in good 
humor with his fellow beings and himself, surely I shall not then 
have written in vain.” 

That the first stamp of this series Is being Issued today is proof 
that Washington Irving did not write in vain. 

We have, from the nature of things, grown overly tense. Too 
often we have little time or Inclination to relax beside our albums. 
Too often we forget to turn to those who write, as did Irving, for 
some assurance that there Is permanence and rest in this world. 
Those who use force will always have trouble In banishing truth 
and beauty from the world, and we should be glad to know that 
the words of Irving which delighted our grandfathers and have 
delighted us will be read and reread with equal enjoyment by 
those who come after us. 

It Is a real pleasure for me to dedicate this stamp today to those 
who love American literature in its truest form—the writings of 
Washington Irving. Wherever the malls of the United States may 
go, there the spirit of Rip Van Winkle will be heard, forever playing 
at his game of ninepins. 
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Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following address of 
Hon. Out M. Gillette, Senator from Iowa, delivered at the 
annual banquet of the Washington College of Law, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., on February 10, 1940: 

It Is a real priVileffe to have even a small part in these proceed¬ 
ings tonight, dedloated to the commemoration of the work of the 
Washington School of Law, which, 1 believe, is now within a few 
years of a full half-century of service In Ite field of legal instruc¬ 
tion. But I wish, if possible, to make this small contribution of 
mine a helpful one. 

I am here tonight cm reoniiting service. Your country and 
mine is at war—not a war waged with lethal Instruments for de¬ 
stroying human life, but a war destructive of human happiness 
and which, unless won. is fraught with greater danger to America 
than one which we might wage against another world power or 
combination of powers. 

I am bringing this appeal for enlistments here tonight becatise 
this Is one of the most promising fields for seeming the type of 
effective recruits that I have in mind. At this gathering there are 
men and women, young and old, who have adopted the law as a 
profession. It Is needless to say that your profession is not only a 
proud and an honorable one, but one that is exeeedinidy essential. 
We know that law is a rule of human conduct. We know that all 
human laws, whether emanating from a high mr a low agency, are 


definite restrictions on the freedom of acticm of the Indlvidufia, la 
the assumed interest oC the general oommunity. It Is very neces¬ 
sary for the individual to know his rights, his duties, and his obU<^ 
gations under these rules. Because of the complexity of modern 
oommunltiee and the multiplicity of social, financial, and individual 
interests, and because of the great number of governmental agen¬ 
cies from which these various rules emanate, it is obviously impos¬ 
sible for the average individual to familiarize himself with the 
laws or to learn the machinery of administration and of legal 
procedure. But schools such as yours teach these things thor¬ 
oughly to those desirous of engaging In the profession of law, and 
are continuously employed in especially fitting hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of young men and women to know tJdte rules of statute law 
and to know the recognized principles both of law and procedure 
as developed by experience and established by the courts, and to 
iq>ply theee laws, these principles, and this procedure to the 
myriads of factual situations which arise in everyday life. And 
to do this well, of course, constitutes the practice in which you 
will engage as attorneys at law. 

But deeper than these statutes and rules, much deeper even 
than the legal principles underlying both statutory and common 
law, there are certain basic or foundational Bygtems of governmental 
philosophy from which we, as Americans, have chosen, and on 
which we have buUded our Nation. This choice of ours Is threat¬ 
ened today—not seriously from without, but seriously enough 
from within, to challenge our attention and our best endeavors. 

Bear with me. please, while I review as briefly and succinctly as 
possible four basic governmental systems: 

1. The representative democracy: Its basic philosophy Is volun¬ 
tary participation in the government by the individual, freedom 
of speech, of the press, of worship, of petition, of assembly. It 
insists on equality of opportunity and equal voice in government. 
It assumes to develop wisdom of collective action by Individuals 
through agencies of free expression, debate, and Interchange of 
opinion. Its agencies of government, however they may be named, 
must justify themselves by serving the general happiness and 
welfare. It works through these agencies freely chosen by groups 
organized for political action, and all types of minorities have 
recognized rights. It upholds private ownership of property tinder 
social decisions in the interest of the general oommunity welfare. 

2. Communiem: Basically, this system is not only atheistic but 
rejects every pattern of rell^ous thinking and considers social events 
and developments as the rigid results of materlallstio cause and 
effect. It seeks to set up a classless society, with social ownership 
and control of all Izistrumenta of wealth production. And because 
it starts with the premise that all working classes are linked in 
interest throughout the world, It fosters and believes in the de¬ 
struction or liquidation of all other classes by parallel violent revo¬ 
lutionary action throughout the world. Hence, it definitely rejects 
nationalism and rules by a one-party system, and all other parties 
are viciously attacked as being counterrevolutionary. 

3. Socialism: Socialism in its various manifestations may be anti- 
religious or not. It also sets up the goal of a classless society, with 
communal ownership of all instruments of wealth production, advo¬ 
cates solidarity of the working classes with a larger voice for them 
In politics and industry, but it advocates attaining these goals not 
by violent political action but by convincing the masses of Its de¬ 
sirability and by adapting itself at least temporarily, to the political 
forms under which It now conducts its activities. It also is not 
nationalistic, but has for its eventual goal internationalism. 

4. Nazl-lsm or fascism: These philosophies start with two founda¬ 
tional premises. First, that the national state Is the best possible 
organization of men and must have their complete loyalty as indi¬ 
viduals. Individuals have rights and meaning only as they arc parts 
of and contribute to the state Itself. As the second premise, they 
believe that there Is a natural hierarchy among men, races, and 
nations, giving to certain ones a superior quality that must be 
acknowledged and obeyed. One race is superior to all others, one 
nation to all others, and one man to all others. This, then, is the 
fuehrer or leader principle. This system recognizes private owner¬ 
ship of property and private rights only if they are maintained com¬ 
pletely subservient to the state, its welfare, and that of the superior 
racial groups. It is necessarily nationalistic and rejects entirely all 
International community of Interest. 

These four governmental systems are forced Into strife and 
physical warfare in Europe and Asia today, not because of their 
political antagonisms alone, but because of the fact that the tre¬ 
mendous pressure of commercial, Industrial, financial, racial, ter¬ 
ritorial, and population antagonisms brings on the conflict, and 
with it the oportunity to appeal for the support of the people 
for their respective political systems, and to excite and Incite the 
citizens to bitter warfare. 

Many efforts have been made and will continue to be made to 
establish in our minds the community of Interest of our Nation 
with other nations now at war because of the Bimilarlty, real or 
assumed, of our basic political system with that of some of the 
contestants, and to read Into a triumph in the present warfare 
of some of the contestants a definite threat to our national polit¬ 
ical philosophy and even our national existence. I do not care to 
discuss that question. Whether or not the triumph of any polit¬ 
ical system in a European or Asiatic war carries a potential fu¬ 
ture threat to America and Americans, a threat to our security 
through war involvemept. should not, and must not drive from 
our minds the fact that the greatest oontributlon the United 
States can make today to world peace and security, as well as to 
our own, la to prove to the wide world that representative democ- 
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racy la the beat governmental B 3 rstem yet devised by man, that it 
brings a further measure of individual welfare and security for 
all classes, all citizens and sections, than any other. We must 
prove this, not at the point of cannon or bayonets. We must 
prove it by definitely winning the terrific war in which we are 
now engaged and in which we have been engaged for several years, 
the war we are waging against unemployment, against national 
debt, against unjust and unhealthful working conditions, against 
inequality of opportunity, against maldistribution of our wealth 
production, against dishonesty in public ofiice, against hunger, 
disease, and suffering, wherever found within our Nation. If we 
win this war tlirough our democratic agencies, there will be no 
need to attempt to impose our governmental system on any other 
nation anywhere on earth. There is nothing that will stop other 
nations in the fullness of time from applying within their borders 
the lessons of our success. 

We are prone to quote from the immortal Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence these words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by the Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness." 

We seldom quote the statement which follows: 

“That whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
It, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing Its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness." 

So I come to you young people tonight trying to emphasize the 
tremendous need that our Nation has today for men and women 
schooled in legal principles and affairs, carrying the deepest con¬ 
victions of the value of our governmental Instltutlona and philos¬ 
ophy. and enlisted with every other upright American citizen to 
build on this philosophy a structure which the people of our 
Nation will behold with amazement and envy, and be Imbued with 
the desire to emulate through change in their political system, 
such as we assert is their Inalienable right. 

It is for this war that I am seeking soldiers. We need the un¬ 
selfish aid of every citizen. We need the hearty cooperation, sug¬ 
gestion, and aid of every political party and group. We need cour¬ 
age to acknowledge, face, and solve the problems. To fall to win 
would leave our democratic system prone and helpless before the 
plausible sophistry of the arguments presented by the proponents 
of fascism, nazl-ism, communism, and other philosophies that we 
hold subversive of the things we love and live for In the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address 
which I delivered last night at Parkersburg, W. Va.: 

My friends of West Virginia, you have assembled here and I have 
Journeyed many, many miles over the mountains to tonight add 
our humble tribute and pay our devotion to the memory of a 
man who has received more attention than any other figure in 
history—Abraham Lincoln. 

This night, 131 years ago, In a miserable one-roomed cabin not 
so very far west of here, In an atmosphere that was similar In 
many respects In Its humbleness and poverty to the birth of the 
Christ, the babe that was Abraham Lincoln was delivered and those 
humane of the earth who crave liberty more than any other thing 
had received their greatest gift. 

To us in America now the birth, life, career, accomplishments 
and death of Lincoln is our most familiar story but, like the prayer 
of the Lord, it grows more sweet by its repetition and generations 
yet uncontemplated will retell the story with the same warm 
enthusiasm in which I do It agaih tonight. 

Lincoln's noble simplicity has been constantly mistaken for mys¬ 
ticism and oddness. Those who have termed him a strange, mys¬ 
tical, unxmderstandable man viewed him with such fierce observa¬ 
tion that they missed the thing which has made him Immortal— 
they could not see the forest for the trees. 

We know Lincoln was the gentlest of men, yet with a firm and 
unyielding hand he launched his armies to the bloody confiict 
that was necessary to preserve the Union to which he was devoted. 
He was termed melancholy and sad. yet his entire life was replete 
with fun and humor and laughter and, aside from his other qual- 
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Ities. Lincoln takes his place as one of the greatest humorists of 
aU time. 

The mark of Lincoln is not only upon us but upon ell of the 
nations of the world. With the passing years his massive stature 
towers higher and higher amongst his fellow men and. although 
there are countless Images of Abraham Lincoln gn^aven in steel and 
bronze and marble and stone, the true image of this great charao« 
ter is Impressed upon the heart of every American as his 
birthright. 

The mark of Lincoln is upon Washington, the capital, the city 
in which his triumphs, and his heartaches, his victories, and 
defeats and death occurred. 

To one who holds a seat in the body he once graced, his dally 
presence is Inescapable. Many, many times, in my chores as a 
Member of the Congress of the United States, I walk down the 
twisting stairs from the Chamber to the ground, Ignoring the 
modern innovations, because the very atmosphere whispers, "Be¬ 
fore you was Lincoln, who loved his fellow men." 

My bed in Washington is a stone’s throw from where he lay 
in his. 

It is Impossible to walk across the Capitol plaza without the 
shade of the lumbering, towering, gaunt young lawyer striding 
along under the ancient trees, bent on the destiny that wa* 
Lincoln’s. 

At the west end of the long, green Mall he sits enthroned In 
marble magnificence, and day after day the worshipers and the 
curious walk up the steps and stand in silent contemplation 
before Lincoln. 

The artist has caught him completely. The strong, sympa¬ 
thetic face that is America’s hope: the simple garb; the strong, 
beautiful hands that wrought so well for the common man. 1 
have been countless times to the shrine to drink in the inspiration 
Lincoln gives to those who desire it. 

Lincoln was a child of the people, and his destiny carried him to 
those heights that can only mount from the people. Someone 
once said, "There Is no accounting for genius; It has neither ances¬ 
tors nor descendants; genius is the child of destiny, of necessity." 
Lincoln was such; he was the product of a crisis. Reared In the 
environment of abject ignorance, he rose to the utterances of such 
simple yet noble declarations that they have become classics, both 
because of their literary loveliness and their human truths. 

Lincoln was a politician; of that there cannot be any doubt. 
He accepted the American system of government, furthered it, ad¬ 
ministered it, and left it immeasurably better than he had found it. 

He learned, early in life, that those who captured the imagination 
of the citizenry would rule, for good or bad. It was his deathless 
fame to capture that Imagination and administer for good, and 
Abraham Lincoln proved beyond any peradventure of a doubt that 
an honest politician, with clear convictions, with his eyes on the 
horizon can bequeath to posterity a wealth that can be estimated 
only in history. 

Abe Lincoln was the product of a crisis, and the crisis gave birth 
to its own savior. There have been other critical periods since 
those dark days of the late fifties when Lincoln was forming and 
shaping for the task that confronted him. They were met and won 
by the American people In various ways and by various methods up 
until the melancholy gloom of the world-wide panic swept over the 
Nation at the beginning of the last decade. 

The crisis that confronted America then was similar In many 
respects to the one which gave Lincoln to the world. There Is 
slight difference between physical slavery and economic slavery. 
Misery, regardless of Its origin, Is much the same. The lash of a 
cruel proprietor hurts no more than the plnchlngs of a deprived 
stomach, The angry temper of a divided people is Just as destruc¬ 
tive, whether It be caused by the controversy of the question of 
men owning other men or between labor and industry. The politi¬ 
cal ideals that Abraham Lincoln gave the Nation through his party, 
the Republican, were not maintained as Lincoln would have main¬ 
tained them, and we Republicans should be the first to admit that. 

After the panic struck the Nation it was facing a serious situa¬ 
tion, and every citizen in the Nation knew It. As always, a poli¬ 
tician caught the fancy of a worried people, and once again the 
American people entrusted their fate and gave almost absolute 
authority to a President to deal with a desperate situation that was 
equally as dangerous as that which confronted Lincoln. 

The long years have passed, but a comparison of the achievements 
that began in 1860 and those that began in 1932 reveal a dismal 
difference. 

I have no desire to address you tonight in Innuendo or by 
phrases that might leave the door open for political escape. My 
convictions In the matter are firm and sincere; I am fresh from 
the national scene and anxious that you should know and realize 
and appreciate what I believe to be the complete failure of the 
present administration to meet and solve the problems that con¬ 
front the people of America. 

Eight years ago the Nation was going through its armageddon. 
Industry was stilled, labor was suffering, finance was frozen, banks 
were crashing to the ruination of both stockholders and depositors 
from coast to coast—even the mighty hand of Ood seemed to have 
been raised against the people of the stricken Nation, end unusual 
floods, droughts, duststorms, and other catastrophes added their 
quota to the Nation’s distress. 

Out of the blackness of national concern came the clarion call 
of loud voice, soothing In its timbre, sincere In its tones, hopeful 
In its premises and once again the people of America were capti¬ 
vated by what it hoped was a strong, sincere man with a vision. 
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There the paraUel of Ltnooln and the Mew Deal enda. 

Seven long years have passed and the nostriims the Nation 
eagerly accepted have been fruttleea. Seven long years have pasted 
and America has not only the hlttwr taste o< the medicine but 
the cure has not yet been effected. 

With ruinous imd rutblees foree the academic theories were 
Inflicted upon a trusting population and there was shadOed upon 
the people the most cruel and mlsrepresentatlve and expensive 
political machine the children of the United States have been 
forced to maintain slnoe they revolted in poUtleal nausea from 
the malachaintotratlon of King Oeorge m. 

Seven long years after all power, funds, and authority had been 
vested in those who aefc for It more than 10,000,000 American 
breadwinners ere still haunting the relief lines; the wheels of 
Industry, clogged by partisan and unfair legislation are gathering 
rust and cobwebs, the public debt dally mounts in staggering 
sums; the youth of the Nation view their future with forebodings 
and little hope; the aged cry for comfort and security from the 
only source left from which It may be derived—^the Government. 

Seven years after the triumphant ride to power of those who 
were going to protect the poor, advance labor, 6t<^ Injustices, and 
decrease the national expenditures we have only one sure matter 
ahead of us--«n Increase In the national debt and a subsequent 
Increase in the national taxes. 

What la the profit to labor If their advances and gains are In 
Washington-made laws but not to their tables and their bank 
accounts? What a shallow, hollow victory and what despicable 
trickery to make the man who works with his hands believe that 
an unworkable law, passed with a fanfare of trumpets, will give 
him the things free that he can only hope to earn by the sweat 
of his brow. 

Can 1 bring out to you in sharp relief what I believe Is the 
epitome of the New IDeal by Informing you that Uncle Sam now 
owns more than 60,000 homes of American citizens who have been 
sold out of them in the same harsh and cruel manner the 
prophets of the New I>eal were railing against when they were 
coming into power? 

Can you appreciate that in Washington we have great and 
expensive departments devoted exclusively to the scientific study 
of increasing the crop yields of all of the farmers, and other 
departments studying the science of reclaiming wasted and non- 
profitable lands and In the same dty are other great and expensive 
departments from which comes the theories of overproduction 
and of paying farmers to let their land fallow? 

Tlie United States Department of Agriculture has asked the 
Congress for gigantic appropriations to teach more people how 
to become farmers and. In the same breath, asks us to appropriate 
even more money to furnish food and seed and stock to the 
thousands of farmers who fall every year. 

Do you people who mine coal appreciate that through the 
ruinous and Illegal reciprocal trade agreements soft coal may be 
purchased on our eastern coast that was Imported from another 
country cheaper than can be bought good, block coal from the 
hills of West Virginia? 

Almost a million persons are now full-time employees of the 
Government of the United States—^the record-breaking number 
in its history—and this only 7 years after the firm declarations of 
both the Democratic Party and Its candidate, in the city of Chicago, 
gave a solemn pledge to abandon useless and expensive bureaus 
and eliminate the thousands of deadwood that are sucking away 
the lifeblood of the people of the country. 

The New Deal has been zealoiis over the radio and In the public 
press In expressing indignation and making laws to maintain a 
proper wage level for the workers In private Industry, yet the 
self-same New Deal has blocked every effort to grant a proper 
Increase to thousands of Government workers who receive shame¬ 
fully low salaries and who dO not know the meaning of an 8-hour 
day. Indeed, 1 have personal knowledge of high governmental 
officials who have been most vociferous about the rights of the 
downtrodden and who have In their offices heads of families work¬ 
ing for a pittance that Is a disgrace to America. 

The New Deal is a two-faced Janus that smiles on the voter and 
frowns on the taxpayer and. believe me when I tell you In all 
earnestness that the United States of America will never stand 
another 4 years of this sort of government and still remain the 
United States. 

However, cursing an evil will never cure It. 

We are Republicans gathered here tonight to honor the greatest 
of our party. Our tribute can assume no greater proportions to 
Abraham Xilncoln than attempting to carry out on the course he 
charted for the Nation fourscore years ago. 

With belief In the right as God gives us to see the right is a 
shining beacon of light that will forever guide our ship safely 
through the dangerous reefs. 

The charge has been made that the Republican Party has no 
objectives, can only criticize and not suggest, remains to eooff but 
not to lead. This a canard and we all know it. 

The charge has been made that the HepubUoan Party has not 
yet produced a man who can measure up to the standards the 
Nation will demand of the Presidency. Let me refute by shnply 
stating that we have many Republican patriots who can and will 
save the Nation from itself if given the opportimity. To be more 
specific, I feel I would be remiss In my duties if 1 did not inform 
Bcpublioans everywhere that the man whom I believe measures 


nearest the polltloal standards of Alnraham Lincoln Is one who 
is daily UOmrlng In behalf of his country and his party and has 
^bat^ saved the Nation more mlUlons of dollars than any 
other man now alive; and X am referring to the Honorable JoexTH 
Mabtzn, Jtn of Massachixaetts, minority leader of the House of 
RepresentativeB. There is no poverty of material In the Bepubli- 
can ranks, as will be proven In the short months to come. 

The charge that the Republican Party has no constructive plat¬ 
form) Is mere political pap that will be entirely refuted next in¬ 
auguration day. Is the advocating of economy in government a 
minor matter with a government rushing headlong into financial 
bankruptcy? Is the conviction that the owners of a business have 
a right to operate It without hindrance from the Government so 
long as they obey the laws and treat their employees in the manner 
in which the American people demand for labor? Is the denouncing 
of ruinous trade treaties, never ratified by the Senate and inflicted 
upon a helpless nation, a thing of no consequence? Is the belief 
that a tariff wall to protect agriculture from the products of the 
peon labor of the world a minor matter to be lightly disregarded? 
Is the firm belief and announcement that Europe^s troubles are her 
own and that their wars are not our wars nor will they become our 
wars and that our frontiers are the oceans that bouxKl us and not 
the Rhine River nor the Yellow Sea? 

The Republican Party, when It takes over the administration of 
the affairs of the people of the United States, Is prepared to carry 
out Abe Lincoln’s political theories of the most good for the most 
people, and to believe that not all of the old things that made 
America great were wrong and must be twisted into queer shapes 
that look like they were patterned In Moscow. 

The administration of the United States In the last few days has 
risked a new international situation by openly berating the Russian 
Government. If you will recall, it was the Republican Party that 
cozxsidered the Russian Bolshevik Government a gang of bomb- 
throwing murderers from the very beginning of their bloody regime, 
and the cruel killers of the Kremlin were never recognized by an 
exchange of ambassadors until the parlor pinks of the New Deal 
brought that circumstance about. 

The people of the Nation might well consider the constant efforts 
of the hl^ officials of the Nation to sabotage and stop the Dies 
committee which is dally bucketing up filth that has been collecting 
about the roots of our country since the Influx of spies, saboteurs, 
agitators, and dangerous enemies that followed tfie Roosevelt accord 
With the Soviets, 

The people of the Nation might well ponder the fact that the 
dangerous and powerful “red” enemy of ^ the United States, Harry 
Bridges, has been kept and protected in America through the almost 
obvious efforts of the pinkish Department of Ijabor and Its bizarre 
head, Madam Prances Pe r k i ns. 

Labor, which has been the stoutest champion of the New Deal, 
Is slowly beginning to make obvious the fact that it has been taken 
for a very expensive buggy ride by a soothing radio voice and a 
Harvard accent. 

May I point to the fact that many of my colleagues, both in the 
House and the Senate, have stepped down from the New Deal band¬ 
wagon, and that the music emanating from that gorgeously painted 
vehicle Is rapidly dwindling down to the thin and rather hyiiterical 
pipings and scrapings played by what remains of that great Ameri¬ 
can intellectual blight—the “brain trust.” 

We have strayed far from the path that Lincoln trod In America. 
Last week I was invited to attend the sessions of the American 
Youth Congress and declined because of the fact that many of them 
would take equal rank with Benedict Arnold In their faithlessness to 
the United States —yet they were the welcome guests In the first 
American home. 

The Republican Party wants to give the people of America a 
chance to redeem themselves—to get their breath—^to go back to 
work. It wants to bring genuine hope once more to American 
youth—It wants to offer something more than a military camp or 
a Government job to the millions of Idle youngsters whose wealth 
of talents are being cruelly wasted for lack of opportunity. The 
Republican Party wants to remove the choking hand of govern¬ 
mental bureaucracy from the throat of the small storekeeper and 
the little farmer and the middle-income employees of the Nation. 
We want to remove from the Government pay rolls the thousand 
admitted Communists who are now being paid the people’s money 
that they may live to destroy the very people who maintain therm 
We want to build an adequate Navy and Army but we will not 
build a ship for every Congressman and erect a new fort for every 
Senator. 

We want to remove several dozen of these accursed taxes that 
have settled down upon America’s prosperity like a swarm of 
locusts and which accomplish nothing but provide more jobs for 
more bureaucrats. 

You are Americans here tonight and you have a duty to perform. 
Whether you belong to my party or not you accepted citizenship 
end you are betraying that citizenship unless you perform your 
full Share of your taMc and that Is to rescue America from the 
hands of trlfiers, incompetents, experimenters, and reckless oppor¬ 
tunists and turn it back In the channel that Abraham Lincoln 
dug and through tidiich It rose to the highest pinnacle of success 
that has been recorded In the history of nations. 

My seat in the Congress important to no one but me, but the 
control of that great body must be vested in the Republican Party 
In 1641 lest these political adventurers squander Completely Amer- 
icaM heritage. 
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I am very fortunate and deeply honored that It Is my great privi¬ 
lege tonight to express my deep devotion to the Ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln In the State of West Virginia, that should have, I deem, 
a special affection for this great man. West Virginia is the only 
State of the Nation that, of Its own intense desire, underwent a 
rebirth of freedom and wrote a new chapter in defense of the 
liberties of mankind, arm In arm with Lincoln himself. Lincoln 
and West Virginia entered the Union together, and the great honor 
was sufficient for each to partake of it in full measure. 

Over and above our political affections must always be that great 
golden frame of America that he penned and spoke in a rolling 
Pennsylvania valley—“a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

Our strife In America between our people dally grows more bit¬ 
ter, more destructive, more dangerous. With the world on fire 
around us to quarrel over the riches that we possess and which are 
ample for all of us but which is being denied to most of us, must be 
a diabolical contrivance organized in hell itself. We must cease 
and go to work. 

May •! close with repeating the kindly words of Abraham Lincoln, 
ppokon the day he swore to defend and protect his country. When 
he said this he must have lifted his eyes far above the throng 
around him and looked out over the hlUs and the valleys and the 
fields and the mountains that are America. 

Abraham Lincoln said, "We are not enemies but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained It must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriotic grave to every loving 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” 

Tariff Classification of Products of American 
Fisheries 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1940 


LETTER FROM HON. D. W. BELL. ACTINO SECRETARY OP THE 
TREASURY 

Mr. DOUGHTON. fJlr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following letter received 
by me from Hon. D. W. Bell, Acting Secretary of the Treasury: 

Treasttry Department, 
Washington, February 12, 1940. 

Hon. Robert L. Doxjghton, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: In view of certain statements by Rep¬ 
resentative Brewster on the floor of the House of Representatives 
on February 6, 1940 (Congressional Record, pp. 1096 to 1111), with 
respect to the Issuance of Treasury Decision 49682, dated August 12, 
1938, defining the term “products of American fisheries” so as to 
Include fish taken by or under the supervision of American vessels 
operating In conjunction with their shore plant for the preparation 
and preservation of such fish, the Ti’easury Department deems it 
appropriate to make the following comments. 

All the circumstances surrounding the issuance of this Treasury 
Decision were fully set out In the Department’s letter of January 26, 
1940, to you, which was incorporated in your committee's adverse 
report on House Resolution 361 (H. Rept. 1658, 76th Cong.) and 
printed In the Congressional Record of February 1, 1940 (pp, 917- 
918). Further Information on the subject was furnished tn Sec¬ 
retary of State Hull’s letter to you dated February 8, 1940, which 
you Inserted in the Record of February 9, 1940 (pp. 1991-1992). 

This Department would like to add. however, that It has long 
been the practice of the Bureau of Customs to furnish American 
businessmen and others, upon their request, with advisory advance 
rulings as to the tariff classification of Imported merchandise. The 
present Secretary of the Treasury has continued this practice of 
his predecessors, believing It to be a sound one, since It affords 
businessmen an opportunity to obtain tentative assurances before 
they make commitments as to what their customs liabilities will be. 
Naturally, these advisory rulings of the Department are subject to 
the scrutiny of the courts. In the present situation a legal study 
made by this Department, as a result of such a request for an 
advisory ruling, indicated that a provision In the Department’s 
customs regulations was not a proper Interpretation of existing law. 
In accordance with Its customary practice In such matters, there¬ 
fore, the Department Issued Treasury Decision 49682 appropriately 


amending the regulation Involved. In view of Mr. Brewsipeb’s 
observations, I believe it Is pertinent to make a brief statemenjb 
about the legal aspects of the ruling incorporated In Treasury 
Decision 49682. 

Paragraph 1730 of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides for the free 
entry of products of American fisheries. Included In paragraph 
1730 of the Tariff Act Is a specific proviso to the effect that products 
of American fisheries, prepared and preserved by an American 
fishery, on the treaty coasts of Newfoimdland, Magdalen Islands, 
and Labrador shall be exempt from duty. 

For many years It has been the practice of American fishing 
vessels to proceed to the treaty coast of Newfoundland and there 
employ residents of Newfoundland to assist them In their fishing 
operations; that Is, both in the taking of the fish and In their 
preservation on shore to enable the catch to bo brought back to 
this country without being spoiled. The fish caught and prepared 
on the treaty coast of Newfoundland, with the assistance of New¬ 
foundland residents, have for many years been regarded as products 
of American fisheries entitled to free entry. As early as 1886, in a 
published ruling of the Treasury Department, it was stated that 
fish caught by the crew of an American vessel with the assistance 
of men and nets hired in Newfoundland would be regarded as 
having been taken by the American vessel and entitled to free 
entry. That the employment of foreign fishermen would not 
destroy the free-entry privileges of fish caught by such fishermen 
under the supervision of an American fishing vessel is a principle 
which has had judicial sanction for a considerable period of time. 

In 1910 the Board of General Appraisers (now the United States 
Customs Court) had before it a case Involving fish caught by citi¬ 
zens of Newfoundland supposedly under the supervision of an 
American vessel. The importer In that case protested to the Board 
of General Appraisers the Treasury Department’s Imposition of duty 
on the fish. The Board sustained the Importer’s protest, stating, 
In part: 

“While none of these fish were actually caught by the manual 
labor of Americans, still the opportunity, funds, place, and appll- 
enccs necessary fer the operation to bo carried on were furnished 
by an American with American money. Tire whole enterprise was 
conducted and carried on by an American, who was responsible for 
the operations. The law was Intended, In our Judgment, to favor 
operations carried on by Americans in this way and to encourage 
the taking of fish Ih the treaty waters” ((1910) T. D. 31028). 

The case was reversed on appeal by the Court of Customs Appeals 
In 1911 In a decision referred to by Congressman Brewster. How¬ 
ever, the apparent reason for the reversal was that the American 
vessel, which was claimed to be in control of the fishing operations 
of the foreign fishing boats, did not participate in the actual 
operations Involved in the taking of the fish, and was. In fact, some 
30 miles away from such boats. The appellate court did not appear 
to disagree with the above-quoted principles stated by the Board 
of General Appraisers ((1911) T. D. 31534). 

In 1914 a case arose before the Board of General Appraisers in¬ 
volving fish caught by citizens of Newfoundland employed by an 
American fishery and taken to the Newfoundland shores for prepara¬ 
tion and preservation for shipment to the United States. The 
Importer In this case protested to the Board of General Appraisers 
the imposition of duty by the Treasury Department and In sustain¬ 
ing the importer’s protest the Board held that the fish were entitled 
to free entry as products of the American fisheries, stating, In part: 

“The evident intent of the statute, however, is that Americans 
engaged In fishing in foreign waters by means of a fishery maintained 
and supplied by American money and enterprise shall be placed 
upon the same footing as Americans engaged In the same occupa¬ 
tion In domestic waters, so far as the duties upon the fish are 
concerned. 


"It w'as not, In our Judgment, the Intention of Congress to limit 
a fishery in its operation to the deck or hull of a vessel. It is con¬ 
ceivable that the operations might be so extensive as to make It 
impossible either to take, cure, or prepare the fish on board the 
vessel. We are therefore of the opinion that a fishery Includes the 
operation of taking, preparing, curing, and packing fish, and making 
them ready for market, whether conducted by means of a large 
boat and small boats independent of the land, or by means of 
the same connected with the land, where the fish are cleaned, dried, 
prepared, and packed for market,” ((1914) T. D. 84440, abs. 36620.) 

In issuing Treasury Decision 49682, therefore, the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment followed the above cases and other cases decided by the customs 
courts in holding that fish taken by or under the supervision of 
American vessels, operated In conjunction with their shore plant 
for the preparation and preservation of such fish, are entitled to 
free entry as products of American fisheries. The Treasiuy Depart¬ 
ment, of course, Is bound by those judicial decisions to the extent 
that the statutes under which they were rendered are substantially 
the same as those now In operation. The term “products of Ameri¬ 
can fisheries” appears In both the present statute, paragraph 1730 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, and the statutes In effect at the time of the 
Judicial decisions. Furthermore, as already pointed out, the pres¬ 
ent statute contains a specific proviso to the effect that products of 
American fisheries prepared or preserved by an American fishery 
on th^ treaty coasts of Newfoundland, Magdalen Islands, and Labra¬ 
dor shall be exempt from duty. 


Very truly yours. 


D. W, Bell, 


Acting Secretary of the Treamry. 
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Cassfus C. Dowell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1940 

Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend ms 
remarks. I should like on this occ^on to pay tribute to my 
colleague and friend the late Honorable Casszub C. Dowell^ 
of lowa. 

The passing of Congressman Dowell represents an almost 
Irreparable loss to the Sixth Congressional District of Iowa, 
and to that State, and to our Nation. His death marks the 
end of a career of faithful public service ennobled by 12 years 
in the State legislature and 23 fruitful years In the Congress 
of the United States. 

His work was marked by a quiet, unassuming, but pene¬ 
trating and intelligent attitude toward all questions affecting 
his constituency and the welfare of his country. Thorough 
and painstaking in his study of legislation, he carved out a 
career notaUe among the many great figures Iowa has given 
in service to the Nation. He ranked high among them. 

It was my privilege to serve with him. I knew him as a 
friend and counselor who gave unstinted service and a help¬ 
ing hand to everyone, regardless of political affiliation. He 
was concerned always with the best public interest and wel¬ 
fare of our Nation. While chairman of the Roads Com¬ 
mittee in the House of Representatives he secured enactment 
of legislation providing Federal aid for the building of roads. 
This accomplishment will serve as a lasting monument to his 
career as a legislator. To him as an individual, more than 
to any other, the thanks of the Nation are due for the 
progressive program he sponsored in providing the present 
network of highways throughout the country. 

Any tribute to this Illustrious public servant would be in¬ 
complete if it failed in reference to the faithful service of an 
affectionate wife and devoted helpmate, who by her encour¬ 
agement and inspiration contributed in no small way to her 
husband’s successful career. To Mrs. Dowell. I. too. pay 
tribute. 

In Congressman Dowell’s death I have lost a friend whom 
I admired and in whose Judgment I had faith and confi¬ 
dence. 


Shield of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1940 

BMTORIAL FROM THE WASHINQTON POST 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record I include the follow¬ 
ing editorial from the Washington Post entitled ^’Shield of 
liberty.” 

The editorial is as follows: 

(From the Washington Post] 

SKZILD OF LZBERTT 

X>uri]ig recent years Vm Supreme Court has tended to modify and. 
in some notable instances, even to reverse positions It had previously 
taken with regard to great constitutional issues which have come 
before It. 

In one vital particular, however, the highest trihimal has re¬ 
mained steadfast and Tmchangtng. It is today, as It has been for 
so long, a Jealous and uncompromising guardian of the Bill of 
Rights. In a series of notable opinions It has struck out with 


^ the late Senator Borah pmntad out 

rtr or mob passion, or political 

__va carried men beyond reason or Justice, the Court, when 

called upon, has Intarposad to avert great 

It has done so again In yesterdays unanimous opinion revwsing 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Plorl^ 

Negroes who had been sentenced to death after they had oonf^ed 
to the murder of ah elderly white man. The Supreme Court IM 
ruled that the third-degree methods employed by the Florida 
author!^ to secure th^confessions made them fnvaUd. 

•*We are not impressed,** said Justloe Black, In expressing the 
unanimous opinion of the Court, **hy the argument that law- 
enforcement methods such as those imder review axe necessary to 
uphold our laws. The Constitution proaorfbea such lawless means 
irrespective of the end.** And in an eloquent aside, which has par¬ 
ticular pertinence In the present age of dictators and arbitrary 
rule, Justloe Black reaffirmed the Court's solemn determination to 
act as guardian of civil liberties. 

“Under our constitutional system,** he said, **courts stand against 
any winds that blow as havens of refuge for those who might other¬ 
wise suffer because they are helpless, weak, outnumbered, or because 
they are nonoozifonnlxig victims of prejudice and public excite¬ 
ment. * * * No higher duty, no more solemn responsibility, 

rests upon this Court than that of translating into living law and 
maintaining this constitutional shield deliberately planned and In¬ 
scribed for the benefit of every human being subject to our Consti¬ 
tution—of whatever race, creed, or persuasion.** 


Decision of Supreme Court in Case of Isiah 
Chambers et aL 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13 {legislative day of Wednesday, 
February 7), 1940 

OPINION OP SUPREME COURT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Record a very notable opinion delivered 
by Mr. Justice Black and concurred In by all the other mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Court of the United States, which again 
demonstrates that the Supreme Court is the outstanding, 
uncompromising guardian of the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me it is very 
appropriate that the opinion of the Court in this case should 
have been handed down by Associate Justice Black, formerly 
a Member of this body. It seems appropriate in view of the 
criticism made against his record in a certain particular. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 13, 1940] 
[Supreme Court of the United States. No, 196. October term, 
1939. Isiah (IS9eU) Chambers, Jack Williamson, Charlie Davis, 
and Walter Woodward (Woodard), petitioners, v. The State of 
Florida.. On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Florida February 12, 1940] 

Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion of the Oourt. 

*rhe grave question presented by the petition for certiorari, 
granted in forma pauperis,^ is whether proceedings in which con¬ 
fessions were utUixed, and which culminated in sentences of death 
upon four young Negro men in the State of Florida, failed to afford 
the safeguard of that due process of law guaranteed by the foxir- 
teenth amendment.* 

u. S. —, 

* Petitioners Williamson. Woodward, and Davis pleaded guilty of 
murder and Petitioner Chambers was found guilty by a Jury; aU 
were sentenced to death, and the Supreme Court of Hoxida affirmed 
(111 Ha. 707, 151 So. 409). Upon the allegation that, unknown to 
the trial judge, the confessions on which the Judgments and sen¬ 
tences of death were baaed were not voluntary and had been ob¬ 
tained by coercion and duress, the State supreme court granted 
leave to present a petition lor writ of error coram nobis to the 
Broward County Circuit Court (111 Hm. 786,162 So. 437). 

The drcult court denied the petition without trial of the Issues 
raised by it and the State supreme ootirt reversed and ordered the 
issues submitted to a Jury (117 Fla. 642, 168 So. 168). 
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^ Florida challenges our Jurisdiction to look 

behind the Judgments below claiming that the issues of fact upon 
which petitioners base their claim that due process was denied 
them have been dually determined because passed upon by a Jury. 
However, use by a State of an Improperly obtained confession may 
constitute a denial of due process of law as guaranteed in the 
fourteenth amendment.* 


Since petitioners have seasonably asserted the right under the 
Federal Constitution to have their guilt or innocence of a capital 
crime determined without reliance upon confessions obtained by 
means prescribed by the due process claxise of the fourteenth 
amendment, we must determine Independently whether petitioners’ 
confessions were so obtained, by review of the facts upon Which 
that Issue necessarily turns.* 

Second. The record shows: 

About 9 o’clock on the night of Saturday, May 13, 1933, Robert 
Darcy, an elderly white man, was robbed and murdered In Pompano, 
Fla., a small town In Broward County, about 12 miles from Fort 
Lauderdale, the county seat. The opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Florida, affirming petitioners' conviction for this crime, stated that 
”it was one of those crimes that Induced an enraged community.” * 

And, as the dissenting Judge pointed out, ’’the murder and rob¬ 
bery of the elderiv Mr. Darcy was a most dastardly and atrocious 
crime. It naturally aroused great and well-deserved indignation.” * 

Between 9:30 and 10 o’clock after the murder, petitioner Charles 
Davis was arrested, and within the next 24 hours from 26 to 40 
Negroes living in the community, Including petitioners Williamson, 
Chambers, and Woodward, were arrested without warrants and 
confined In the Broward County Jail at Port Lauderdale. 

On the night of the crime attempts to trail the murderers by 
bloodhounds brought J. T. Williams, a convict guard, into the 
proceedings. Prom then xmtll confessions were obtained and peti¬ 
tioners were sentenced, he took a prominent part. 

About 11 p. m. on the following Monday, May 16, the sheriff and 
Williams took several of the imprisoned Negroes, including William¬ 
son and Chambers, to the Dade County Jail at Miami. 

The sheriff testified that they were taken there because he felt 
a possibility of mob violence and “wanted to give protection to 
every prisoner • • * in Jail.” 

Evidence of petitioners was that on the way to Miami a motor¬ 
cycle patrolman drew up to the car in which the men were riding, 
and the sheriff “told the cop that he had some Negroes that he was 
taking down to Miami to escape a mob.” 

This statement was not denied by the sheriff In his testimony, 
and Williams did not testify at all; Williams apparently has now 
disappeared. 

Upon order of Williams, petitioner Williamson was kept In the 
death cell of the Dade County Jail. The prisoners thus spirited 
to Miami were returned to the Fort Lauderdale Jail the next day, 
Tuesday, 

It Is clear from the evidence of both the State and petitioners 
that from Sunday. May 14, to Saturday, May 20, the 30 to 40 Negro 
suspects were subjected to questioning and cross-questioning (with 
the exception that several of the suspects were in Dade County 
Jail over 1 night). 

Prom the afternoon of Saturday, May 20, until sunrise of the 
21 St, petitioners and possibly one or two others underwent per¬ 
sistent and repeated questioning. The Supreme Court of Florida 
said the questioning “was in progress several days and all night 
before the confessions were secured,” and referred to the last night 


es an “all-night vigil.” 

The sheriff who supervised the procedure of continued Interroga¬ 
tion testified that he questioned the prisoners “In the daytime all 
the week,” but did not question them during any night before the 
all-night vigil of Saturday, May 20, because after having “ques¬ 
tioned them all day (he) was tired.” Other evidence of the State 
was “that the officers of Broward County were In that Jail almost 
continually during the whole week questioning these boys and 
other boys in connection with this” case. 

The process of repeated questioning took place In the Jailer’s 
quarters on the fourth floor of the Jail. During the week following 


Upon a verdict adverse to petitioners, the circuit court reaffirmed 
the original Judgments and sentences. 

Again the State supreme court reversed, holding that the issue of 
force, fear of personal violence, and duress, had been properly sub¬ 
mitted to the Jury, but the Issue raised by the assignment of error 
alleging that the confessions and pleas “were not In fact freely and 
voluntarily made” had not been clearly submitted to the Jury (123 
Fla. 734, 737, 167 So. 697). 

A change of venue to Palm Beach County was granted, a Jury 
again found against petitioners, and the Broward Circuit Court once 
more reaffirmed the Judgments and.sentences of death. 

The Supreme Court of Florida, one Judge dissenting, affirmed 
(—- Fla. —, — So. —). 

While the petition thus seeks review of the Judgments and sen¬ 
tences of death rendered In the Broward Circuit Court and re¬ 
affirmed In the Palm Beach Circuit Court, the evidence before us 
consists solely of the transcript of proceedings (on writ of error 
coram nobis) in Palm Beach County Court, wherein the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the obtaining of petitioners’ alleged confessions 
were passed on by a Jury. 

^Brovm v. Mississippi (297 U. S. 278). 

* Pierre v. Louisiana (306 U. S. 364, 358); Norris v. Alabama^ (294 
U. S., 687, 690). 


their arrests and until their confessions were finally acceptable to 
the State’s attorney In the early dawn of Sunday, May 21, netl- 
tlonera and their fellow prisoners were led one at a time from their 
cells to the questioning room, quisszed, and returned to their cehf 
to await another turn. 

So far as appears, the prisoners at no time during the week were 
permitted to see or confer with counsel or a single friend or relative. 

When carried singly from his cell and subjected to questioning, 
each found himself, a single prisoner, surrounded In a fourth-floor 
Jail room by 4 to 10 men—the coun^ sheriff, hie deputies, a con¬ 
vict guard, and other white officers and cltlaens of the community. 

The testimony is In conflict as to whether all four pstltloners were 
continually threatened and physically mistreated until they finally, 
in hopeless desperation and fear of their lives, agreed to confess on 
Sunday morning Just after daylight. 

Be that as It may, It is certain that by Saturday. May 20, 6 days of 
continued questioning had elicited no confession. Admittedly a 
concentration of effort—directed against a small number of prison¬ 
ers, Including petitioners—on the part of the questioners, principally 
the sheriff and Williams, the convict guard, began about 3:30 that 
Saturday afternoon. 

From that hour on, with only short intervals for food and rest for 
the questioners, “they all stayed up all night.” 

“They bring one of them at a time backwards and forwards—^untU 
they confessed.” 

And Williams was present and participating that night, during the 
whole of which the Jail cook served coffee and sandwiches to the men 
who “grilled” the prisoners. 

Sometime In the early hours of Sunday, the 2l8t, probably about 
2:30 a. m., Woodward apparently “broke”—as one of the State’s wit¬ 
nesses put It—after a 16- or 20-mlnute period of questioning by 
Williams, the sheriff, and the constable, “one right after the other.” 

The State’s attorney was awakened at his home and called to the 
Jail. He came, but was dlsaatisfled with the confession of Woodward, 
which he took down In writing at that time, and said something like 
“tear this paper up; that isn't what 1 want; when you get something 
worth while call me.’ 

’ A constable of the community, tcstiflng about this particular 
incident, said In part: 

“Q. Were you there when Mr. Maire (State’s attorney] talked to 
Walter Woodward the first time he came over there?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Take his confession down In writing?—A. Yes. 

“Q. If he made a confession, why did you all keep on questioning 
him about it? As a matter of fact, what he said that time wasn’t 
what you wanted him to say, was it?—A. It wasn’t what he said 
the last time. 

“Q. It wasn’t what you wanted him to say, was It?—A. We didn’t 
think it was all correct. 

“Q. What part of it did you think wasn’t correct? Would you 
say what he told you there at that time was freely and voluntarily 
made?—^A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What he freely and voluntarily told you In the way of a 
confession at that time, it wasn't what you wanted?—^A. It didn’t 
make up like it should. 

“Q. What matter didn’t make up?—^A. There was some things he 
told us that couldn’t possibly be true. 

“Q. What did Mr. Maire say about It that time; did you hear Mr. 
Maire say at this time, ’Tear this paper up; that Isn’t what I want; 
when you get something worth while, call me,’ or words to that 
effect?—A. Something similar to that. 

“Q. That did happen that night?—^A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. That was in the presence of Walter Woodward?—A. Yes, sir.” 

And petitioner Woodward testified on this subject as follows: 

“A. I was taken out several times on the night of the 20th. 
♦ • • Bo I stUl denied It. • * • 

«*»««** 

“A. He said I had told lies end kept him sitting up all the week, 
and he was tired, and If I didn’t come across I would never see the 
sim rise. 

• **••*» 

“A. • • • then I was taken back to the private cell • • • 

and shortly after that they come back, shortly after that, 20 or 28 
minutes, and bring me out. ♦ ♦ • i (told wmiamsl if he 

would send for the State attorney he could take down what I said; 
I said, ’Send for him and I will tell you what I know.’ So he tent 
for Mr. Maire sometime during Saturday night, must have been 
around 1 or 2 o’clock In the night, it was after midnight, and so 
he senli for Mr. Maire; I didn't know Mr. Maire then, but I know 
his now by his face. 

* • • * • • * 

“A. Well, he come in and said, "This boy got something to tell 
me?’ and Captain Williams says, ’Yes; he is ready to tell you.’ 

*’• * • Mr. Maire had a pen and a bock to take down what 

I told him, which he said had to be on the typewriter, but I didn’t 
see any typewriter; 1 saw him with a pen and book, so whether it 
was shorthand or regular writing I don’t know, but he took it down 
with pen. After 1 told him my story, he said it was no good, and 
he tore it up. • • • 

• ♦•••*♦ 

“Q. What was It Mr, Maire said?—A. He told them it wasn’t no 
good; wh€m they got something out of me he would be back. It 
was late; he had to go back and go to bed. 

• •••••* 

“A. • ♦ • I wasn’t in the cell long before they come back* 
• ft 
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This same State's attorney oonduoted the State’s oaee In the circuit 
court helow and also made himeelt a witneaSi but did not testily as 
to why Woodward’s first aUeged confession was unsatisfactory to him. 
The sheriff did, however: 

“A. No; It wasn’t false: part of It was true and part of it wasn’t: 
Mr. Malre (the State’s attonisy) said there wasn’t enough. It wasn’t 
clear enough. 

"Q. Wes that vcAuntarUy made at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

It was voltmtarUy made that time?—^A. Yes. sir. 

”Q. You didn’t consider it sufficient?—^A. Mr. Malre. 

”Q. Mr. Malre told you that it wasn’t sufficient, so you on 
questioning him until the time you got him to make a free and vol¬ 
untary confession of other matters that he hadn’t Included In the 
first?—^A. No. sir; we questioned him there and we caught him in lies. 

”Q. Oaught all of them telling lies?—^A. Caught everyone of them 
lying to us that night; yes. sir. 

“Q. Did you tell them they were lying?—^A. Yes, sir. 

Just how would you tell them that?—A. Just like 1 am 
talking to you. 

“Q. you said. ’Jack, you told me a lie’?—A. Yea, air." 

After 1 week’s constant denial of all guilt petitioners "broke." 

Just before sunrise the State officials got something "worth 
while" from petitioners which the State's attorney would "want": 
again he was called; he came; In the presence of those who had 
carried on and witnessed the all-night questioning, he caused his 
questions and petitioners’ answers to be stenograpbically reported. 

These are the confessions utilized by the State to obtain the judg¬ 
ments upon which petitioners were sentenced to death. No formal 
charges had been brought before the confessions. Two days there¬ 
after petitioners were Indicted, were arraigned, and Williamson and 
Woodwso^d pleaded guilty; Chambers and Davis pleaded not giUlty. 

Later the Eherlff, accompanied by Williams. Informed an attorney 
who presumably had been appointed to defend Davis that Davis 
wanted his plea of not guilty withdrawn. This was done and Davis 
then pleaded guilty. When Chambers was tried his conviction 
rested upon his confession and testimony of the other three 
confessors. • 

The convict guard and the sheriff "were in the courtroom sitting 
down in a seat"; and from arrest until sentence to death petitioners 
were never, either In jail or in court, wholly removed from the 
constant observation, influence, custody, and control of those whose 
persistent pressure brought about the sunrise confessions. 

Third. The scope and operation of the fourteenth amendment 
have been fruitful sources of controversy In our constitutional 
history.* 

However, In view of Its historical setting and the wrongs which 
called It Into being, the due-process provision of the fourteenth 
amendment, just as that In the fifth, has lad few to doubt that 
It was Intended to guarantee procedural standards adequate and 
appropriate, then and thereafter.* 

To protect, at all times, people charged with or suspected of 
crime by those holding positions of power and authority. Tyran¬ 
nical governments had immemorlally utilized dictatorial criminal 
rocedure and punishment to make scapegoats of the weak or of 
elpless political, religious, or racial minorities, and those who 
differed, who wotild not conform, and who resisted tyranny. 

The instruments of such governments were In the main two. 
Conduct. Innocent when enga^ In. was subsequently made by fiat 
criminally punishable without legislation; and a Uberty-lovlng 
people won the principle that criminal punishments could not be 
Inflicted save for that which proper legislative action had already 
by "the law of the land" forbidden when done. But even more was 
needed. 


"Q. How long was that from the time you was brought Into that 
room until Mr. Malre left there?—^A. Something like 2 or 8 hours. 
1 guess, because it was around sunrise when I went into the room. 

"Q. Had you slept any that night, VlTalter?—A. No. sir. 1 was 
walked all night; not continually, but I didn’t have no time to 
sleep except In short spaces of the night. 

"Q. When Mr. Malre got there it was after daylight?—A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. Why did you say to them that morning anything after you 
were brought into the room? A. Because I was scared. * * 

“There have been long-continued and constantly recurring dif¬ 
ferences of opinion as to whether general legislative acts regulating 
the use of property could be invalidated as violating the due-process 
clatise of the foxirteenth amendment. Munn v. Illinois <M D. B. 
118, 125), dissent 186-154; Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul Railroad 
Company v. Minnewota (184 TJ. 6. 418), dissent 461-466. And there 
has been a current of opinion—which this court has declined to 
adopt in many previous cases—4;hat the fourteenth amendment 
was Intended to make secure against State invasion all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities protected from Federal violation by the 
BUI of Rights (amendments 1 to 8). See, e. g., Twining v. New 
Jersey (211 U. 8. 78. 08-80), Mr. Justice Harlan dissenting, 114; 
MaxweU V, Cow (176 U. S. 581), dissent, 606; O’NeiU v. Vermont 
(144 U. S. 328), dissent. 361; Palko V. Conn (302 U. 8. 810, 825, 
826): Hague v. C. /. O. (807 U. S. 406). 

“Of. Weems v. United States (217 U. 8. 840, 872, 878), and dissent 
setting out (p. 806) argument of Patrick Henry, 8 JOUot Debates, 


From the popular hatred and abhorrenoe of illegal oonfir._ 

torture, and extortion of confessions of violations of "the law of 
the land" evolved the fundamental idea that no man'b life, Ub« 
erty, or property oould be forfeited as criminal punishment for 
violation that law untU there had been a charge fairly made 
and falHy tried in a public tribunal free of prejudice, passion, 
excitement, and tyrannical power. 

mus, as aasuranoe against ancient evils, our country, in order to 
preserve "the blessings of liberty," wrote into its basic law the 
requirement, among others, that the forfeiture of the lives, UberUea, 
or property of people accused of crime can only foillow If procedural 
safegviards of due process have been obe 3 red.^ 

Tbe determination to preserve an accused’s right to procedural 
due process sprang In large part from knowledge of the historical 
truth that the rights and liberties of people accused of crime ccmld 
not be safely entrusted to secret Inquisitorial processes. 

The testimony of centuries, in governments ox varying kinds over 
populations of different races and beliefs, stood as proof that 
‘ il and mental torture and coercion had brought about the 
Hy unjust sacrifices of some who were the noblest and most 
of thetr generations. 

The rack, the thumbscrew, the wheel, solitary confinement, pro¬ 
tracted questioning and cross-questioning, and other ingenious 
forms of entrapment of the helpless or unpopular had left their 
wake of mutilated bodies and shattered minds along the way to 
the cross, the guillotine, the stake, and the hangman^s noose. 

And they who have suffered most from secret and dictatorial 
proceedings have almost always been the poor, the Ignorant, the 
numerically weak, the friendless, and the powerless.^^ 

This requirement of conforming to fundamental standards of pro¬ 
cedure In criminal trials was made operative against the States by 
the fourteenth amendment. Where one of several accused had 
limped Into the trial court as a result of admitted physical mis¬ 
treatment Inflicted to obtain confessions upon which a jury had 
returned a verdict of guilty of murder, this court recently declared, 
Brown v. Mississippi, that "It would be difficult to conceive of 
methods more revolting to the sense of justice than those taken to 
procure the confessions of these petitioners, and the use of the 
confessions thus obtained as the basis for conviction and sentence 
was a clear denial of due process.** 

Here the record develops a sharp conflict upon the issue of physical 
violence and mistreatment, but shows, without conflict, the drag¬ 
net methods of arrest on suspicion without warrant, and the pro¬ 
tracted questioning and cross-questioning of these Ignorant young 
colored tenant farmers by State officers and other white citizens, 
in a fourth-floor jail room, where as prisoners they were without 
friends, advisers, or counselors, and under circumstances calculated 
to break the strongest nerves and the stoutest resistance. 

Just as our decision in Brown v. Mississippi was based upon the 
fact tliat the confessions were the result of compulsion, so In the 
present case the admitted practices were such as to Justify the 
statement that "the undisputed facts showed that compulsion was 
applied." ** 

As adopted, the Constitution provided, "The privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when In cases of 
rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it." (Art. 1, 
sec. 8). "No bill of attainder or ex port facto law shall be passed" 
(id.). "No State shall • * * pass any bill of attainder, or ex 

post facto law * * *" (id., sec. 10). and "No person shall be 

convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act, or on confession in open court" (art. HI, sec. 3). 
The BUI of Bights (amendments 1 to 8). Gf. Usgna Carta, 1397 
(25 Bdw. 1); ’The Petition of Rights. 1627 (3 Car. 1, ch. 1); the 
Habeas Corpus Act, 1640 (16 Car. 1, ch. 10), an act for (the regelat¬ 
ing) the private counsel and for taking away the court, commonly 
called the Star Chamber; Stat. (1661), 13 Car. 2, Stat. 1, ch. 1 (trea¬ 
son) ; The Bill of Rights (1688) (1 WIU. and Mar. Bess. 2, ch. 2); all 
collected in "Halsbury’s Stat. of Bng." (1026), vol. 3. 

**“In all third-degree cases. It Is remarkable to note that the 
oonfesslonB were taken from men of humble station In life and 
of a comparatively low degree of InteUlgenoe, and most of them ap¬ 
parently too poor to employ counsel and too friendless to have any¬ 
one advise them of their rights." FUamor, Third Degree Confes¬ 
sion, 18 Bombay, L. J., 836, 846. "That the third degree is espe¬ 
cially used against the poor and unlnfiuenticd is asserted by eeveral 
writers, and confirmed by official informants and judicial decisions," 
Fourth National Commission on Law Observance and enforcement, 
Reports (1981), ch. 8, p. 159. Cf. Morrison v. Calif. (291 U. 8. 82, 
96). 

“297 U. S. 278, 986. 

*“ Bee Ziang Sung Wan v. United States (966 U. 8.1,16). The dis¬ 
senting judge below noted (— Fla. —) that In a prior appeal of this 
same case the Supreme Court of Florida had said; "Even If the jury 
totally disbelieved the testimony of the petitioners, the testimony of 
Sheriff Walter dark and one or two of the other witnesses Introduced 
by the State was sufficient to show that these confseslona were only 
made after such constantly repeated and peirtstent questioning and 
croes-questionlng on the part of the officers and one J. T. Williams, 
a convict guard, at frequent Intervals ♦ • • (while) they were 
In jail, over a period ox 4bout a week, and culminating tn an all- 
nlfl^t questioning of the petitioners separately In succession through¬ 
out practically all of Saturday night, until confessions had been 
obtained from all of them, when they were all brought Into a room 
In the jailer’s quarters at 6:80 on Sunday morning and made their 
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Por 6 days petitioners were subjected to Interrogation cul- 
xninatiz^ in Saturday's (May 20) all-night examination. Over a 
period of 6 days they steadily refused to confess and disclaimed any 
guilt. 

The very circumstances surrounding their confinement and their 
questioning without any formal charges having been brought, were 
such as to fill petitioners with terror and frightful mli4;lvlngB.i* 

Some were practical strangers in the community; three were 
arrested in a one-room farm tenant house which was their home; 
the haunting fear of mob violence was around them In an atmos¬ 
phere charged with excitement and public indignation. 

From virtually the moment of their arrest juntll their eventual 
confessions, they never knew just when any one would be called 
back to the fourth fioor room, and there, surrounded by his accus¬ 
ers and others interrogated by men who held their very lives— 
so far as these ignorant petitioners could know—in the balance. 

The rejection of Petitioner Woodward's first “confession,” given 
In the early hours of Sunday morning, because it was found want¬ 
ing, demonstrates the relentless tenacity which “broke” petition¬ 
ers’ will and rendered them helpless to resist their accusers fur¬ 
ther. To permit human lives to be forfeited upon confessions thus 
obtained would make of the constitutional requirement of due 
process of law a meaningless symbol. 

We are not Impressed by the argument that law enforcement 
methods such as those under review are necessary to uphold our 
law8.^“ 

The Constitution proscribes such lawless means irrespective of 
the end. And this argument fiouts the basic principle that all 
people mtist stand on an equality before the bar of justice in 
every American court. 

T(klay. as in ages past, we are not without tragic proof that the 
exalted power of some governments to punish manufactured crime 
dictatorlally is the handmaid of tyranny. Under our constitu¬ 
tional system, courts stand against any winds that blow as havens 
of refuge for those who might otherwise suffer because they are 
helpless, weak, outnumbered, or because they are nonconforming 
victims of prejudice and public excitement. Due process of law, 
preserved for all by our Constitution, commands that no such 
practice as that disclosed by this record shall send any accused to 
his death. 

No higher duty, no more solemn responsibility, rests upon this 
court than of translating into living law and maintaining this 
constitutional shield deliberately planned and inscribed for the 
benefit of every human being subject to our Constitution of what¬ 
ever race, creed, or persuasion. 

The Supreme Court of Florida was in error and its Judgment is 
reversed. 

confessions before the State attorney, the officers, and J. T. Williams, 
and several disinterested outsiders, the confessions, in the form of 
questions and answers, being taken down by the court reporter and 
then typewritten. 

“Under the principles laid down In Nickles v. State (00 Fla. 669, 
106 So. 497), Davis v. State (90 Fla. 317, 105 So. 843), Deiterie v. 
State (08 Fla. 739, 124 So. 47), Mathteu v. State (101 Fla. 94, 133 So. 
650), these confessions were not legally obtained.” 

*^Cf. The statement of the Supreme Court of Arkansas {Bell v. 
State, 180 Ark. 79, 89): “This Negro boy was taken on the day after 
the discovery of the homicide while he was at his usual work and 
placed in Jail. He had heard them whipping Swain In the Jail; he 
was taken from the jail to the penitentiary at Little Rock and turned 
over to the warden, Captain Todhunter, who was requested by the 
sheriff to question him. This Todhunter proceeded to do day after 
day, an hour at a time. There Bell was an Ignorant country boy sur¬ 
rounded by all of those things that strike terror to the Negro heart; 

• • • (Bee Munsterberg, on the witness stand (1927), 137 

et peq.) 

''‘The police practices here examined are to some degree wide¬ 
spread throughout our country. Bee report of Commission on Law¬ 
less Enforcement of the Law (American Bar Association), 1 Amer. 
Journ. of Pol. Scl., 676; note 43 H. L. R. 617; IV, National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, supra, ch. 2, sec. 4. Yet our 
national record for crime detection and criminal law enforcement 
compares poorly with that of Great Britain, where secret interroga¬ 
tion of an accused or suspect Is not tolerated. (See report of Com¬ 
mission on Lawless Enforcement of the Law, supra, 688; 43 H. L. R., 
Eupra, 618.) 

It has even been suggested that the use of the “third degree” has 
lowered the esteem in which administration of justice is had by the 
public and has engendered an attitude of hostility to and unwilling¬ 
ness to cooperate with the police on the part of many people. (See 
IV, National Commission, etc., supra, p. 190.) And, after scholarly 
investigation, the conclusion has been reached “that such methods, 
aside from their brutality, tend In the long run to defeat their own 
purpose; they encourage Inefficiency on the part of police.” (Glueck, 
Crime and Justice (1936), 76. Bee IV National Commission, etc., 
supra, 6; cf. v. Wlgmore, Evidence (2d ed.), sec. 2261.) 

The requirement that an accused be brought promptly before a 
magistrate has been sought by some as a solution to the problem of 
fostering law enforcement without sacrificing the liberties and pro¬ 
cedural rights of the individual. (2 Wlgmore, supra, sec. 861; IV, 
National Ooxmniaslon, etc., supra, 6.) 


Trade Agreements and the Northwest, As Stated 
by Dr. Coalter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1940 


LETTER FROM JOHN LEE COULTER 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in the opinion of 
many Members and others, the testimony given by Dr. John 
Lee Coulter before the Ways and Means Comrnittee on the 
reciprocal-trade agreements was outstanding for its clarity, 
its mastery of the subject, and its importance to north¬ 
western agriculture. 

I have wanted to get at this question from the standpoint 
of facts and not prejudices or partisanship. The problem 
of farm prices and national prosperity is too inftiortant to 
approach in any other way. Dr. Coulter's testimony was 
so factual and his reputation as an economist so well recog¬ 
nized that I asked him for a summary of it, which he has 
given, which I here offer for the Record, under permission 
given by the House: 

Washington, D. C., February 7, 1940. 

Mr. Francis Case, 

New House Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman Case: I am glad to pass on to you an an¬ 
alysis made by myself and staff, regarding some of the aspects of 
the present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program, as it affects the 
Northwest States. 

AGRICTTLTURAL EXPORTS, 1934 AND 1939 

Preliminary figures from the Department of Commerce Indicet© 
that agricultural exports from the United States in 1939 totaled 
$656,683,000. a figure even lower than that of the very low year, 
1932, or those of any intervening year. This is in spite of the fact 
that our price levels, In terms of oui’ present depreciated currency, 
have Increased materially on most farm products since 1932, and 
in spite of the fact that export subsidies helped swell 1939 ship¬ 
ments from our shores. 

United States exports of farm products in 1934, the year the 
Trade Agreements Act was launched, were $733,400,000, so that 
exports have fallen off during the trade-agreements period. 

This must come as a shock to many of our Northwest growers 
of wheat, fiax, sugar beets, livestock, and wool, who expected that 
the trade agreements would help to restore our exports and that a 
world at war would usher in an abnormal demand for our farm 
products, and have a strengthening effect upon our price structure. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS, SAME TEARS 

On the other hand, agricultural Imports during 1939 were $460,- 
000 000 greater than in 1932, and about $300,000,000 more than In 
1984. Much of the Increases have come about in those products 
which the American farmer is fully equipped to produce, such as 
cattle, beef, and other meats, cheese, and other dairy products, 
sugar, wool, hides, vegetables, oils, etc. 

The Department of Agriculture, through acreage restrictions, ex¬ 
port subsidies, and surplus commodity purchases, assures us they 
are attempting to restore price levels on farm commodities. They 
even make loans on corn, wheat, and cotton, based on 1909 to 1014 
prices, an assumed parity, irrespective of present cash market 
quotations. 

This would seem an honest (if not the best) approach, and while 
the propriety of using Federal funds for such purposes might be 
open to question, it would appear to be a genuine attempt to aid 
agriculture. But in the midst of this demonstration, along comes 
the State Department and reduces tariffs on many farm commod¬ 
ities, and at a time when the domestic prices on those products 
are far below parity. Hogs, poultry, eggs, barley, oats, rye, hay, 
potatoes, and other crops were as much as 62 percent below par¬ 
ity (as was the case with rye) when the tariffs on these items were 
reduced through the medium of trade agreements. 

Secretary Wallace characterizes his program as “supplementary 
to that of the State Department,” but I cannot see anything but 
a fatal conflict in these two approaches. 

CERTAIN NEGOTIATIONS INTERRUPTED 

It is true that the proposed trade agreements with Argentina 
and Uruguay were not successfully negotiated. Had they been, we 
would have witnessed reductions in our duties on flax, wool, beef. 
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casein, etc. Congress is new being urged to extend the authorlBa- 
tlon for these trade treaties tor another 8 years, because ot a 
"continuing emergency.** 

It is my belief that no Industrial nations, other than some of 
those now at war, remain with whom we mi^t negotiate treaties, 
hoping to exchange oar farm products for their manufactured arti¬ 
cles, and thus providing an ouUet for our surpluses. About the 
only nations to whom we might look for trade-agreement relations 
are those whose principal exports are agricultural oommoditlesi, 
such as Iiatin America, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 

I feel quite confident that the renewal of this authorization 
which expires June 12, 1840, wUl make possible a resumption of 
our negotiations with numerous South American nations, such as 
Argentina and Uruguay. This would be almost a death blow to 
our northwest agriculture. 

The United States is the greatest market In the world, doing 
almost half of the world’s total business. Proponents of the trade- 
egreemenm program argue that so long as we can retain the great 
bulk of our market for domestic producers, we should be willing 
to surrender a small slice of this market to foreign nations, who 
"must sell to tis. If, in turn, they are to buy.’* There are two 
serious fallacies to this reasoning: 

LOW BIDOBE SETS THE MABKET 

1. Many of our domestic markets are so sensitive that the ar¬ 
rival of one shipload of farm produce at one of the Nation’s ports 
can easily force down the price. In fact, the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers* Association, consisting of 360,000 members of co¬ 
operative-owned and operated plants In 41 States, frequently finds 
that by ptfrchaalng 100 tubs of butter in the New York market 
of a morning, they can strengthen the market for that day. The 
reverse is bound to obtain. 

2. When other nations sell to us, they do not necessarily pur¬ 
chase our goods In return. Their dollar balances with us are never 
Xully utilized, and through the medium of bilateral agreements 
among themselves, war embargoes, empire preferences, quotas and 
barter, they can almost entirely eliminate higher priced American 
produce from their pxirchases. 

George Peek, as the lirst president of the Export-Import Bank, 
shows how this can work out. He shows how, during the final 
7 months of 1984, following our original tariff cut and the subse¬ 
quent trade agreement with Cuba, during which we reduced our 
tariffs on numerous items, including sugar, that cotmtry was en¬ 
abled to ship to our shores an Increasing volume of goods. *rhrough 
minor concessions granted us in return, we sold Cuba a total of 
945,323,374 In goods during the remainder of that year. WhUe this 
might appear to be a fancy bill of goods, careful bookkeeping. 
Including the Item for reduced revenues from duties, he shows that 
it cost the United States $47,000,000 In cold cash to do $46,000,000 
worth of business. 

Incidentally, after our agreement with Cuba, during which our 
two cormtries were to have entered upon a new high plane of busi¬ 
ness transactions, Cuba was charging us 1.07 cents per pound. 
t. 0 . b. Cuba, whereas she was selling the same sugar to the world 
at large for 0.80 cent simultaneously. 

EITBCT OF FOaXIGW WAGES 

The farmer of the Northwest, with his high taxes, his high costs 
of transporting his goods to market, increasing labor costs, can 
never hope to compete with foreign farm labor, which Is paid as 
little as 10 percent of the prevailing United States wage. We have 
set up strict immigration quotas to protect American labor and 
American farmers, but when we lower our protection on United 
States products, we import the labor of foreign workmen. This 
is more ruinous than to permit them to enter our borders for at 
least they would then remain as consumers, If they emigrated here. 

Prior to the last World War Import duties for revenue prac¬ 
tically maintained the Federal Government. Now, through in¬ 
creased Federal expenditures, and through an average reduction of 
38 percent on more than lAOO items through the trade-agreement 
program, this shrank to 6 percent of the Federal Income In 1938. 

WHEN SOLDZEBS RSTXTEN TO FARMS 

Secretary Hull told the Ways and Means Committee that there 
are now 26,000,000 men under arms, and that possibly as many 
as sixty to one hxmdred millions are engaged either in warfare or 
supplying needs of the warring forces. He maintains that the 
United States needs a continuance of the trade-treaty authoriza¬ 
tion In order for America to take the lead in a restoration of 
normalcy when present warfare ceases. 

Persoxially, I fear the day when sixty to one hundred million men, 
of even 25.000,000 men. will be returned to their normal peacetime 
pursuits, and, when rather than starve, will be forced to work tor 
a pittance in the production of farm and Industrial products. 
With our tariff walls now lower than in 1922, our znarkets will be 
glutted with foreign merchandise which will completely demoralize 
our entire domestic economy. The post World War depression will 
be repeated, In fact, surpassed. 

DUTIES CUT OK WOOL PRODUCTS 

The state Department tried to pacify the wool growers by pointing 
out that they had not redxioed the tariff on wool. But they did 
lower duties on wool fabrics, rags, and products. And for the first 
11 months of 1939, imports of woolen and worsted fabrics alone 
increased llo percent over a like period in 1988, accounting for a 
total of $8,093,044. It is estimated that this displaces $15,000,000 in 
United States manufactured wool products, involving over 9,000,000 
man-hours. How can it possibly be said that this does not harm the 
wool growers of this cmmtry? 


PIBFLACEMBWT OF DOBSBSTlO AOSlS 

The Baw Materials National Council estimates that imported sgrl- 
eultural products in 1989 displaced $1,964,974,987 dt American pro¬ 
ducers* dollars, and displaced a total of 43,982,410 acres of United 
States farm produce. It is generally conceded that our United States 
agriculture now has about 85,000,000 acres devoted to the production 
of surplus farm crops, destined for eimort. It would appear that our 
imports might easily accotmt for this distressed acreage. Bather 
should some plan like that of Wheeler McMillan of the Farm Journal, 
which is being espoused by Governor Stassen, of Minnesota, and 
others, be invoked, whereby instead of parity loans, benefit payments, 
etc., the United States would make an inducement payment for 
the {ffoduetton of each import basis. 

Imports of numerous farm products, duties of which were reduced 
under the trade-agreement program, show an increase of more 
than 600 percent between 1934 and 1988. This was true with such 
items as cattle (700 pounds or more each), alfalfa, alslke and sweet- 
clover, timothy, bluegrass seeds, red-clover seed, live poultry except 
baby chicks, various leather and cotton products, etc. 

Acreage allotments in our Northwest States were reduced under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration program for 1989 as 
follows: South Dakota, 1.015,000 acres; North Dakota, 2,882,000 acres; 
Minnesota, 489,000 acres; and Montana, 1,177,000 acres. Is this con¬ 
sistent with our present Import pattern? 

Our Northwest States grow hard spring wheat and durum. 
Frequently the United States is on an import basis on these 
grains, not raising enough to satisfy national requirements. And 
yet the spring-wheat section has been unable to secure classifica¬ 
tion of wheats under the A. A. A. as is done with tobacco and 
peanuts, for Instance. Meanwhile we were forced to curtail our 
wheat acreage by about 26 percent last year. 

Preliminary figures for 1939 show decided drop In exports of 
numerous crops which the Northwest produces. Among these are 
barley, which dropped from 16,130,000 bushels In 1936 to 5,410,000 
bushels last year. Corn declined from 147,605,000 to 32.117,000, and 
oats from 6,517,000 to the astonishingly low figure of 226,000 bushels. 
Wheat sank from 86,902,000 bushels in 1938 to 68,214,000 last year. 

The Trade Agreements Act is, in all probability, unconstitutional, 
but it has been drawn in such form as to prevent a test of its 
constitutionality In the courts. The Constitution provides that 
treaties must bo ratified by the Senate and that all revenue acta 
must originate in the House of Representatives; trade agreements 
partake of both, and yet are now negotiated by the State Depart¬ 
ment, with Congress given no power to review, extend, or termmate, 

IMPORTS OF LIVESTOCK 

Imports of live cattle and beef amounted to almost 10 percent 
of our Inspected slaughter last year. Our hog surplus has dis¬ 
appeared with the growth in population, and exports have fallen 
to a nominal figure. Imports of raw wool during the past 5 years 
have been almost one-third of our total supplies. Much of our 
cheese is Imported. We must gradually divert much land In the 
northern Great Plains area from wheat, which we cannot sell abroad, 
and put it back into grass for livestock which we might sell at 
home. But if tariffs on livestock, and continued heavy Imports, 
should perpetuate our present unsettled conditions, we might soon 
find again that we were still unable to adapt our northwest agri¬ 
culture to national needs. Of course we could grow more flax¬ 
seed and sugar under favorable circumstances, thereby producing 
for native consumption. This would seem to be far more American 
than to make our farmers compete with the world for our own 
domestic market. 

UKCLE BAM, GOOD FELLOW 

One hundred years ago only 5 percent of our Imports In the 
United States were on the free list. Ninety years ago there were 
15 percent; 65 years ago, 25 percent; and in 1900, 50 percent. Now, 
between 60 and 70 percent of all cmr imports are on the free list. 
This is by far the greatest free market In the world for all export 
nations. And to make good fellows of ourselves. Uncle Bam has 
reduced tariffs on 42 percent of all our dutiable list through the 
medium of these trade agreements, effecting an average reduction 
of 38 percent In the tariff which obtained in 1934. Through the 
minimum wage and hour law, sooial-seciirlty legislation, and 
through mounting taxes, we are raising our own production costs 
on every item produced within the United States, and simultane¬ 
ously removing sorely needed protection for our producers, both 
farnaer and laborer. It doesn’t make sense. 

A careful analysis of the United States tariff structure, as com¬ 
pared with those of other principal nations, reveals the fact that 
foreign powers employ largely specific duties, such as so much a 
bushel, or pound, or ton. This duty applies irrespective of price 
fluctuation, and affords Increased protection proportionately when 
domestic prices sink. Of the entire list of 4,000 items on the 
dutiable list in the United States, 52 percent are based on ad 
valorem values. Here again we provide inadequate protection to 
our producers. 

Advocates of a continuation of the trade-agreement program 
overlook a number of very pertinent factors. They point to the 
satisfactory level which our exports of automobiles maintain. Pre¬ 
sumably, a million dollars' worth of automobiles exported would 
balance a million dollars* worth of imports of soDoe farm crop. But 
this Is not true. Bay, for instance, that the United States imports 
$1,000,000 worth of woolen goods. There would be a theoretical 
balance of trade on our side of the ledger. But that $1,000,000 
represents the foreign valuation of imports, and the goods would 
carry on a 40 to 70 percent duty. So their actual value In this coun¬ 
try, upon arrival, is $1,400,000 to $1,700,000. Obviously, the domestic 
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product, with which they compete, is worth more than this figure^ 
or the foreign product would not move into consumption. 

8o the Imports actually displace perhaps $1,500,000 to $2,000.* 
000 worth of our products. And they take the place of $1,000,000 
worth of automobiles, manufactured by one of the Industries In 
the tXnlted States, which Is so highly developed that It can suc¬ 
cessfully vie with all competition in the world markets, regardless 
of whether we make exchange pmchases of foreign goods or not. 
yes; we have mo bananas 

Those who uphold the present trade-agreement program, which 
Is obviously Just a ruse under which our entire tariff structure is 
being skillfully and rapidly riddled, point to many imports on our 
free list, such as bananas, and announce that these items are not 
in any sense competitive, since we do not grow bananas. True, we 
do not grow bananas, or numerous other fruits. But if the house¬ 
wife goes down to buy fruit and is unable to buy bananas, or other 
foreign-grown fruit, she obviously would buy domestically grown 
fruit. There is no single food Item which Is not somehow competi¬ 
tive. If we are to import these Items, we should Insist upon ex¬ 
ports of an equal value of our surpluses, without sacrificing our 
other farm products. 

I could go on indefinitely, Congressman Case, reciting innumer¬ 
able other weaknesses in this present program. I fear that, unless 
corrected, this trend is heading us toward the most dangerous col¬ 
lapse in trade which our Nation has ever experienced in Its history. 
That is the reason we must be on the alert. We must examine all 
the evidence carefully, rather than Just taking a casual look at the 
picture. 

OBOANIZATIONS INTERESTED 

Numerous northwest organizations in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Montana have Joined in engaging me and my staff as consultant, 
during the present session of Congress, during which these trade 
agreements are being studied with a view to renewing them, or cir¬ 
cumscribing the present autonomous procedure by the State Depart¬ 
ment. Rest assured, therefore, that my services are at the command 
of all Members of Congress from Northwest States mentioned. 

Those groups which have Joined In engaging me are: 

South Dakota: Greater South Dakota Association, South Dakota 
Bankers Association, Chamber of Commerce of Watertown, Chamber 
of Commerce of Huron, Chamber of Commerce of Rapid City. 

Minnesota: St. Paul Association of Commerce, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Duluth. Chamber of Commerce of Moorhead, Flax Institute 
of the United States. 

North Dakota; Greater North Dakota Association, North Dakota 
Motor Trades Association, Pargo-Moorhead Fuel Exchange, North 
Dakota Highway Contractors' Association, North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association, North Dakota Bottlers' Association, Civic and 
Commerce Association of Valley City, Civic and Commerce Associa¬ 
tion of Harvey, Trl-State Farm Owners' Association, North Dakota 
Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, North Dakota Dairymen's 
Association, North Dakota Implement Dealers' Association, North 
Dakota Livestock Breeders Association. 

Montana: Chamber of Commerce of Miles City, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Glendive, Chamber of Commerce of Great Falls, Chamber 
of Commerce of Helena, Chamber of Commerce of Butte, Chamber 
of Commerce of Billings, Montanans, Inc., Southeastern Montana 
Counties Association. 

Yours very truly, 

John Lee Coulter, Consulting Economist. 


We Are Coming, Father Abraham! 
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OP 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1940 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. OF EMPORIA. KANS, 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, having been given 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include an address delivered by my friend and fellow towns¬ 
man, the nationally known and respected editor and author, 
William Allen White, of Emporia, Kans. The address was 
delivered before the Abraham Lincoln Association, of Spring- 
field, HI., last evening: 

It la one of the proofs of the genius of Abraham Lincoln that he 
turned a thousand eldos to his fellows, each one refiectlng some 
vital phase of human life. Today It may be well to think of Lincoln 
on Washington’s birthday, Just a few days before his inaxiguratlon. 
He was standing for the first time In Philadelphia, before Independ¬ 
ence Hall. Amid those sacred precincts Lincoln’s mind went back 
to the days when the Declaration of Independence was written. 
He thought of the long years of wax followed by strife among the 
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Colonies. He thought of the jealousies and divergent opinions of 
the 18 embryonic commonwealths, and then obviously he remem¬ 
bered the Constitution, the American Constitution, the compromise 
of Intercolonial Interests, the harmonizer and pacifier of many con¬ 
flicting desires. Standing there before Independence Hall, he said: 

*T have often inquired of myself what great principle or Idea It 
was that kept this confederacy so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of separation of the Colonies from the motherland but 
that sentiment in the Declaration which gave liberty, not alone to 
the people of this coimtry but hope to aU the world for futtue 
time." 

We were united then by the spirit of liberty end it bound us 
together before we found the formula to make oiu liberty secure. 
Today, across those 80 years, we are facing something like the same 
tension that strained us 150 years ago. We shall answer today’s 
riddle of the Sphinx only by cherishing the spirit of liberty, only by 
keeping In the paths of law. The love of liberty and the funda¬ 
mental law that guarantees our liberties, the Declaration and the 
Constitution—^these form the footing stones upon which Is erected 
our national srengh. 

Nothing more aptly illustrates Lincoln's breadth of vision than 
this expression of his understanding that we have two great human 
documents as the bases of our Republic, that declaration of human 
rights, sometimes called the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States. That day when Lincoln stood 
before Independence Hall, his mind must have been occupied by 
fundamentals—the day’s constitutional problems, the rights of 
States, the rights of property imder Federal and State Jurisdiction, 
the newly challenged right of the Federal Government to maintain 
the Federal Union at any cost. These constitutional questions were 
crowding upon him with tragic Insistence. Yet, even under the 
pressure and stress of those times, he knew that the Constitution 
could not survive If human rights were Ignored—human rights 
fostering and guaranteeing the liberty and the dignity of men. 
This old balance between the Constitution, representing the basic 
structure of law and order, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
the declaration of human rights stemming back to the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and written in the Bill of Rights amend¬ 
ing the Constitution—this old balance has been threatened in 
every crisis in our history. When the Constitution was adopted, 
we dodged the Issue of slavery. So as Lincoln faced his problems 
in 1861, that balance between our two charters was again threat¬ 
ened. He knew that the South had Its legal right to property in 
slaves. He knew that the slaves also had their rights as human 
beings. He knew that under the Constitution as It was interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, the Irrepressible conflict between those 
rights, the one legal, the other moral, might rend this country and 
wreck It forever. 

At bottom, the struggle was economic. Slavery and the planta¬ 
tion system had thrived in the South. But slavery and the planta¬ 
tion system could not survive the sturdier individual agricultural 

attern necessary to settle the great West and Northwest, the 

ouislana Purchase. We were a rural Nation then. The interests 
of Industrial New England and the middle States were minority In¬ 
terests, but they controlled a political majority. The vast economic 
waste that would come if we tried to populate the Missouri Valley, 
for Instance, on the slave economy—quite apart from the moral 
Issues involved—esemed to the powerfully entrenched North and to 
New England, tragically unnecessary and ultimately Impossible. 

Yet there was the Constitution upholding the right of property, 
defending the right of States. Also there, ever In Lincoln’s heart, 
was the right of the Negro to his liberty and the right of the free 
worker of the North to his dally wage upon the scale higher than 
the living standard of the slave. Coming out of Independence Hall 
that day in '61, after paying that wise tribute to all the aspira¬ 
tions which are written Into our great declaration, how baffled 
Lincoln must have been. This is one of the major tragedies of 
modem civilization that Lincoln was forced to solve his problems 
In the bitterness of war hatreds and war’s essential Injustices, 
That which might have been arbitrated without war in the decade 
of the sixties has left us problems that two generations have not 
solved. The Civil War established firmly the constitutional 
stability of the union of the States. 

But the war left elements of disunion that have disturbed our 
whole Nation, elements of injustice that have mocked our ideals 
of human brotherhood, and have developed wrongs that still 
menace our national solidarity. I mean the political, social, 
educational, and economic injustices to the slave and his children 
and his children’s children. These wrongs that Lincoln tried to 
redress In war are presenting new problems as grave as those that 
Lincoln had to meet. 

How startling Is the parallel of our crisis today: Two million 
slaves in 1860. Ten million Idle men today. Ten million men 
who are dependent upon the whim of government for their food 
and shelter. These 10,000,000 men are chained to public work 
which they must take or starve, as the slaves were in bondage to 
their masters. The tmemployed today find their political rights 
menaced by party machines. Their freedom Is lariated to eco¬ 
nomic circumstances out of their control, no less terribly because 
they are cushioned by our national kindness, our love of mercy, 
our yearning for Justice. ’The unemployed worker on made work 
has little free will as a man socially, as a man politically, as an 
economic Individual. His initiative is gone. I feel that 10,000,000 
Jobless men in our land today present a problem no less menacing 
than was the problem of 2,000,000 slaves. For 10 long years that 
tragic situation has stood before us challenging our best thought 
and appealing to our deepest sympathies, calli^ for our highest 
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patriotism. The decade of the ia50'e» with its slave polttlos and 
the decade of the 1030*a with Its problem of unemployment, present 
similar, alTnost yilSaUel, Issues In our history. 

How curlooslg^ alike politically are these two tragic periods. 
Lincoln at Ind^zidenoe Hall, deeply moved In his sympathies by 
the Declaration of Independence and Its aspiration for liberty, yet 
holding fast to the unswerving principles of our Constitution, saw 
life In his oountry as we must see it now. For oxir sympathies are 
shaken, as his were, by those in distress. We are moved by the 
tragedy of foe whom freedom is almost an empty word. We 
are stirred by the profound conviction that only under the Oonstl* 
tutton, only under the banner of its evoluUonary process shall we 
answer the terrible chaUenge to otar national stability. 

Here again we must turn to Lincoln with his many-sided wis¬ 
dom. He was forced by war to make an arbitrary settlement of 
his problem and with all his kindness, all his courage, and all his 
deep desire to preserve the Union, he left the problem only half 
solved, for the slave was denied at least half his freedom. The 
renewed Union’s guarantee of his political rights to the Negro was 
a hollow promise. The warrant for social equality could not be 
served. So It will be with iis If we try to go too fast toward the 
solution of this problem of the imemployed. Haste will make 
waste. Yet these 10,000,^000 needy idle men soon may coalesce 
socially and politically as now they are united in economic misery. 
It Is as true today as when Lincoln said it, that this Nation can¬ 
not long survive half slave and half free. Patience Is, of course, 
the first virtue of democracy. It may seem cruel at times, but In 
the end it is deeply wise and kind. Yet no one must go hungry; 
no one must be cold and homeless. That Is our Immediate Job. 
The great masses of our popiOation, from 65 to 75 percent, are 
prosperous. They are reasonably happy. They are blessed with 
all their social, political, and economic rights. Btxt the others, 
maybe a third, we may hope only a fourth, standing in places of 
danger, restricted in their opportunities as American citizens, can¬ 
not be blamed if they cry to us. “Hurry; be up and doing." And 
remember this: When these idle workers get steady Jobs that will 
make them middle-class consumers, then most of the ills of our 
social and economic body will be crured. 

It’s idl very well to say that if we unchain business the problem 
of unemployment wUl be solved. Today in certain Industries that 
are unchained, technical improvements have reduced, not in¬ 
creased the number of men employed, compared with that of 1929. 
In other industries production Is at its peak; but fewer men are 
employed than were hired In those industries 10 years ago. Free 
enterprise will help a little but not much more than the dole and 
public works. We may have to try both at first. Planned econ¬ 
omy requires omniscience. But, alas, democracy has only plain 
common sense. Maybe that is not enough. These unemployed 
are not looking for work because of the depression. They are 
looking for work because unemployment Is the product of our 
enterprise, our business, our economic organization. If we put 
these Idle men to work, we must go deeper than merely to swing 
open the gates of our factories, to release our frozen capital. 
There is much truth In the theory that made work and relief 
should be shifted In Its administrative details more closely to the 
people, to the taxpayer. But when we shift It, we shall still face 
the same old injustice. We must not forget that Individually 
every middle-class citizen who has enjoyed through the devastat¬ 
ing decade of the thirties, his full prlvUeges, economic and social, 
as an American citizen, has some Individual duty to help in this 
crisis. He must help as an employer by keeping up his pay roll 
and finding business to Justify it. He must help as a householder 
In considering how he spends his Income. He should spend It so 
that it win have some relation to the idle men. his neighbors In 
his town and county. Most of tis in the middle class spend our 
incomes without thought of our less-privileged neighbors and then 
when the Government does publicly what we should do privately, 
how easy it la to raise the cry of socialism to hide our personal 
Individual neglect. 

We, who are on the right side of the economic dead line, would 
do well to take Lincoln’s attitude. It was an attitude of bound¬ 
less sirmpathy stemming back to the Declaration of Independence 
and a righteous wisdom holding fast for the solution of this prob¬ 
lem under our CJonstltutlon. Yet we cannot be too rigid In our 
constitutionalism nor too mushy to our sympathies if this economic 
riddle is solved. The mystifying onigma of unemployment, of sea¬ 
sonal unemployment, of regional unemployment, of technological 
unemployment, and of the unemployment problems that rise out of 
economic maladjustment—all these heartbreaking questions set 
up a menacing red light before our perpetuity^ as a free people. 
Other nations, modern nations, have stumbled at this crossroads 
and have been bombed Into fleeing to one of the totalitarian 
horrors, to Stalin or Hitler. Those lands have tried the hasty way. 
They have pUt men to work universally making munitions. But 
these workers are chained to a war economy. They have no free¬ 
dom but the right to a lower political status and a meaner stand¬ 
ard of living that even our tinemployed have endured. That is not 
the way. God only knows the way. But In the end it must be 
Lincoln’s vision there to independence Hall, a balapee between the 
aspiration of otur immortal declaration of human rights and an 
unshaken loyalty to otir Constitution. And always we must hold 
last the truth; as a nation we can only enjoy our rights under the 
Constitution if we do our duty under It also. 

America's special gifts of Inltlattve, ingenuity, and ootirage have 
settled a continent and kept democracy and Justice aUve for a 
century and a half. Surely those gifts wUl lead us into some way 
.along the trail of our national tradition to put these 104)00,000 
gnen back Into their rightfxil place in our social order. Surely our 


schools, our \iniversal education, our institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing and of free research have glyen men the powers that are needed 
now. Surely trial and error will bring us to the truth. But trial 
and error is different from trial and retrial bolstered by the inanity 
of failure ever trying the same old futUltlea. It must be triid and 
error and then change of trial. This is no time to placate any 
man’s vanity, no place to consider any party's triumph. Above all, 
let us not pamper class consciousness either of the little man, the 
middlemen, or their big brothers. America is standing In the need 
of prajrer. We demand a leader who will not be ashamed to try In 
some solemn and humble way to reach the forces outside otirselves 
which make for rigbteotis Judgment. 

We live In a dark day in the world’s history. Here in our country 
we are baffled and bewildered by the prospect ahead of us. Debt 
and pending disaster are shaking our courage, beclouding our vision. 
We are a milling herd in the storm. We listen for a voice. Instead 
we hear the babble of strange tongues. Yet if we read our history 
well, we shall find prophecy there. Out of this turmoil and danger 
reason shall come. Some way, the Good God only knows how, 
democracy will work Its miracle. A free people may be trusted to 
grow wise. Free men learn In time to separate the false from the 
true. Give democracy time, and it will reject the charlatan. Thus 
freedom breeds wisdom, and Ltocoln's dlcttim Is true that “you 
can’t fool all the people all the time.” This principle that free¬ 
dom and time beget wisdom In democracy is the basis of our hope. 
Democracy cannot pick an expert. But democracy eventually will 
put its finger unerringly upon the plain, honest, brave man of com¬ 
mon sense. That man will be ready for power when it comes. His 
talents will crystallize under pressure into heroic qualities. That 
crystallizing process was well under way when Lincoln stood in 
Independence Hall In 1861. 

In this crisis of 1940, we should choose as our leader, a humble 
man and kindly, purged of all vanity. We do not see him even 
now. Who saw Washington 6 months before Bunker Hill? Who 
saw Lincoln on his fifty-first birthday In 1860? I do not feel 
that democracy Is Impotent In this hour. We still have the 
democratic privilege of choice. Democracy is not so dead at heart 
that it needs any man to make It function. The democratic will 
is not broken. The voice of the people is not strangled. The old 
flag still waves and America still marches. 

So I feel that we may be of good cheer. Washington came in 
crisis, through the democratic process, bravely yet meekly, to 
his task. So stood Lincoln there before Independence Hall, fear¬ 
ful in hls gentle courage, unshaken In hU deep faith In the 
destiny of our democratic Republic. Thus, though they wore no 
plumes, and without the pomp of heralds to point them out. we 
have followed our heroes. The water of Lincoln’s hope and love 
and Judgment gushed from the rock. The miracle of democracy 
is merely the Impact of tremendous power and grave responsibility 
upon a wise, bravo, kindly man giving him Judgment. 

Today we wait and watch and pray for the voice of the new 
dispensation which shall rise upon the strength and Justice of 
the old. Free men always have found their statesmen, their en¬ 
visioned champions armed only with the strength of the humble. 
Democracy’s ancient miracle is due which fits the leader to hls 
hour and brings wisdom to hls followers. 

I believe with all my heart that the democratic process, with 
its slow progress but sure, Is the one hope of this hate-riddled 
world. But we need more than one leader. We need an army 
to follow him, an army of brave, wise, self-respecting followers. 
I am sure that under the stress of these times that deeply kind 
and soundly wise leader shall rise. Some gentle, brave, and honest 
man, wise with the love of the people. Him we shall choose, and 
having chosen, we shall trust hls leadership. Then shall we cry 
out again; “We are coming, Father Abraham, ten hundred thou¬ 
sand strong 1" 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) AGE-HERALD OF 
FEBRUARY 7, 1940 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and feUow Members of Con¬ 
gress, on the 7th day of February of this year the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald published a short editorial called “On 
With It/* 1 believe that there is enough in the editorial and 
believe it is stated well enough to entitle it to a place in the 
CONQkissioNAL RECORD. So here it is, and I thank you: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-lSerald of February 7, 1940} 

ON W IT H irt 

In weighing the oppoetog demands of need and economy to rela¬ 
tion to the cuts which the National House has made in the fann 
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ai^TXQprtattoiui^ tntMore, «aoh lUm of reduotloa aihouM be sepa¬ 
rately oonsideraa abd judged on Its own merits. Tbere can be no 
sound appraisal of these outs which sweepingly lumps them an into 
one group and accepts or rejects them. 

This paper is deeply conscious of the need for Federal financial 
retrenchment. We realise that unless definite progress in that 
dtreetion soon is made, calamities may result that would quite over¬ 
balance the good achieved by particular expenditures. 

Heverthetess. It does not follow that every proposed reduction of 
activity and expenditure is sound. Obviously, the most conserva¬ 
tive would not shut off these outlays entirely. The question Is 
one of degree and of particular situations. 

The general teet to be applied at this stage in the country's 
battle with human need and economic maladjustment probably 
should concern itaslf with the question of immediate human need. 
Everyone agrees that no one should starve or be without shelter 
or clothing. But it is also generally agreed now that our hnancial 
position is such that we cannot afford expenditures that primarily 
conart^ltute uncertain economic experimentation. Even on such a 
test, however, we strongly believe that an appropriation sufficient 
to maintain the program to assist farm tenants in becoming farm 
owners should be restored to the bill. 

This tenant program is not a mere experiment. It has now been 
in operation for more than 2 years, ^hlnd that experience are 
many years of successful operation of such programs in Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

The program In this country is working. Families being put into 
possession of farmsl^ads are making good. Delinquents are rare. 

This great project is not something that has been suddenly neces¬ 
sitated by acute depression. The conditions which it cambats have 
been developing for many years. They should not be regarded as 
representing a temporary emergency. Nor can they be overcome in 
any great degree in a few years. It will take 10, 20, or even more 
years to get far in reversing the alarming trend toward ever- 
increasing tenancy in t ^iH country. Nevertheless action in this 
direction is immediately urgent to provide that courage, that momen¬ 
tum, that experience that are essential to reverse this trend before 
it is too late. 

A good start now has been made on a reconstructive and creative 
program of fundamental and urgent Importance to the entire 
country. 

This undertaking alms not at a sudden transformation of our 
entire rural economy but at a gradual, essentially conservative effort 
to check forces that have been progressively working toward national 
disintegration. 

This farm-ownership campaign is an essential part of the general 
national endeavor to meet pressing human needs in our rural areas. 
It represents, aside from its contribution to the general strengthen¬ 
ing of our economy, an incentive, a great objective, for tenants who 
have been struggling along—and, for the most port, successfully— 
with subsistence and crop loans. 

Courage and hope are basic essentials In finally overcoming the 
acute disruptions of severe depression. This tenant home-loan pro¬ 
gram is an immensely Inspiring influence in the rebiUldlng of 
human faith, in the acceleration of individual efforts to overcome 
handicap and disaster. 

Moreover, these loans are not sheer expense to the Clovemment. 
They are loans, a large percentage of which will be repaid and which 
are secured by the land, our source of material wealth. 

OouBciouB as it is of the necessity for strict economy, the Age- 
Herald believes it would be a tremendotis calamity now to cut short 
the heartening start that has been made in dealing with one of the 
Nation's major problems. A'reasonable appropriation for continuing 
th is great enterprise should be restored. 


American Youth Unemployment Problem 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OF NEW YORK 

IK THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. VTTO MARCANTONIO, OP NEW YORK 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following address 
which I delivered yesterday over the radio; 

1 have Introduced the American Youth Act In the House of 
Representatives. The American Youth Act sets up a National 
Youth Administration in the Federal Security Agency directed by 
an Administrator who shall carry out the policy decided by a board 
of directors, on which shall be represented youth groups, labor, 
civic, and other welfare agencies appointed l?y the President. The 
National Youth Administration set up under the American Youth 
Act shall provide: 

(1) Work projects for unemployed young people at prevailing 
rates of pay and prevaUing conditions at a nunimum of $X2.fiO per 
week and a ihaximum of so hours per week. 
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<2) Academte wortc projects lor college students at a imte of 
60 cents per hour, with the proviso he shall work only so loat he 
to bring his total income to at least $30 per month, 

(8) Employment of vocational-guidance advisers to provide tm 
service to all young people in cooperation with other agendea in 
the locality. 

(4) Stimulation of apprenticeship-training programs set accord¬ 
ing to local trade-union standards for such apprentice work. 

(6) Federal scholarships for needy high-school students at a 
maximum of $0 per week, save those young people obliged to live 
away from home due to lack of adequate educational facilities. In 
such cases the Administrator may oiake the necessary adjustments. 

<6) Federal scholarships for needy students up to the amount 
required for them to continue their education at law, medlclxie, and 
other graduate and professional schools. 

To put all this into effect Congress is authorised to appropriate 
$500,000,000. 

The American Youth Act is not only an augmenting of the present 
National Youth Administration but it is fundamentally different. 
The present set-up Is grossly Inadequate and temporary, dealing 
with the problem of the American youth on a jrear-to-year basts. 
The American Youth Act authorlsses an adequate appropriation and 
sets forth a permanent program for a permanent problem. It is 
not stopgap legislation; It is directed toward a solution. The 
American Youth Act is basically democratic. By virtue of repre¬ 
sentation given to youth, labor, civic, and welfare organisations in 
the making of policy, those who are directly affected by the program 
will have a voice In Its administering. Under the present N. Y. A„ 
wages are low, giving to the young people a bare exlstenoe. It 
does nothing to maintain prevailing rates of pay and has not in any 
manner caused any rise of substaLdard conditions In certain ports 
of the country. The American Youth Act guarantees a decent wage 
and thereby reinforces the benefits won by American workers by the 
strength of organized labor. 

The present N. Y. A. has never had more than $95,000,000 and 
has never assisted more than 700,000 youths. The American Youth 
Act provides for $600,000,000 annually to assist in a democratic way 
4,000,000 young Americans to obtain a decent American living and 
an education and training in keeping with the best of American 
traditions. 

The question now arises, Why an American Youth Act? The 
answer, my friends, is that 4,700,000 of our young Americans find 
themselves out of school and unemployed through no fault of 
their own. 

The American Youth Ckmimlsslon, composed of business leaders 
such as Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Co., and Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board of Sears. 
Roebuck & Co., in a recent report informs the country that 30 
percent of our young people between the ages of 16 and 26 are 
without jobs. Despite the alleged increase in employment, the 
New York N. Y. A. director has pointed out that since 1937 there 
has been an increase in the number of unemployed youth. 

Thus we see that even with an alleged decrease in unemploynaent 
there has been an Increase in youth unemplo 3 rment. Nor can 
American young people derive any comfort from any war boom. 
The American Youth Commission, on page 6 of Its report, states: 

"While it seems probable that business will be stimulated by war 
purchases, the most optimistic estimates Indicate only two or three 
million new Jobs for the many millions of unemployed workers. 
The commission believes that the remaining unemployment will 
be concentrated heavily in the lower age groups. The continued 
pressure of tmemployment on youth, in the midst of a war boom, 
will add to the danger of drifting Into active participation in 
the war.” 

There Is, therefore, only one alternative, and that is that our 
Government provide economic opportunity for young America. 

The enactment of the American Youth Act will be no innova¬ 
tion on the part of our Government in dealing with our youth 
problem. Opportunity for young people is a traditional American 
ideal. In the past, new fields were opened by the Federal Oovorn- 
ment to provide an outlet for the initiative of generations of 
American youth, through such legislation as the Homestead Act 
of 1862. With the closing of the physical frontier this was 
ended. The principle of Federal responsibility was reasserted in 
the establishment of the present N. Y. A., and the Civilian Con¬ 
servation Corps. Only the most violent and subversive reac¬ 
tionaries now refuse to accept these agencies as vital necessities 
of our system. However, only 700,000 are touched by the N. Y. A. 
Pour million are deprived of any means of help. 

Everyone admits the serious Inadequacy of the Government's 
present youth program. In the face of this country-wide admis¬ 
sion what are we doing about it in view of the fafiure of private 
industry to even remotely touch the problem? We have been 
given a Budget and we have a Congress. The people should know 
that both the Budget and Congress propose drastic reduction for 
N. Y. A., W. P. A., and other social-welfare impropriations and 
tremendous increases for war appropriations. I^tead of amelio¬ 
rating we aggravate the youth unemployment situation. We now 
make an about-face. Instead of scmools, we build battleships; 
instead of hospitals, we build submarines; instead of providing 
jobs, we prepare for war. We substitute for the American ideal 
of economic security and education the dictator doctrine of 
guns, not butter. 

I believe in reasonable appropriations for national defense, for the 
defense of our country amnst invasion and for the protection of 
our national interests. 1, however, do oppose the proposed ex¬ 
travaganza of militarism, this war program which proposes to solve 
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the youth problem by giving American youths the jobe of stopping 
bullets and shrapnel at the front. 

The young people of Amearlca do not want war. They ask for 
peace, Jobs and education, and civil liberties. They have assem¬ 
bled In Washington, over Lincoln’s birthday week end and through 
the Citizenship Institute of the American Youth Congress they 
have brought to Congress their program. They ask us for an 
opporttmlty to live as decent Americans, to keep them out of war, 
and to preserve the BtU of Rights. They want to live for America, 
and history will give us In Congress a notorious black page if we 
force them to die for America. 

During these 8 days while these yoimg people have In a demo¬ 
cratic and American way organized to bring tnelr problems before 
the Nation. Tories and Bourbons have heaped vituperations upon 
them in order to conceal the real Issues that these young Amer¬ 
icans have raised before the people. 

They have been vilified because they have refused to scrap the 
Bill of Rights and have refused to put “ifs” and “huts’* In it. On 
this anniversary of the birth of the Great Emancipator, I cannot 
help but pause and think of what Lincoln would have said to 
those who are taking his name In vain tonight, to those self- 
constituted paragons of Americanism; the same brand of Amer¬ 
icanism which gave American youth red apples to sell in 1930 is 
now offering American youth a “red” scare to execute. To the con¬ 
venient flag wavers who are throwing stones at young Americans, 
he would say today as he said in his day: 

“I have tried to inquire: What great principle or Ideal Is it that 
has kept this Union so long together? And I believe that it was 
not the mere matter of separation of the colonies from the moth¬ 
erland, but that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty to the people of this country and hope to all 
the world. This sentiment was the fulfillment of an ancient 
dream, which men have held through all time, that they might 
one day shake off their chains and find freedom In the brother¬ 
hood of life. We gained democracy, and now there Is a question 
whether It is fit to survive. Perhaps we have come to the dreadful 
day of awakening, and the dream Is ended. • • • And yet— 

let us believe that If Is not true. Let us live to prove that we 
can cultivate the natural wortd that is about us, and the intellec¬ 
tual and moral world that Is within us, so that we may secure an 
Individual, social, and political prosperity, whose course shall be 
forward, and which, while the earth endures, shall not pass away.” 


Waterman Steamship Corporation Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, February 13 (legislative day of Wednesday, February 
7), 1940 


OPINION OP THE SUPREME COURT 

Mr. WAONER. Mr. President, the unanimous decision 
handed down yesterday by the Supreme Court, sustaining 
In full the order of the Labor Board against the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, marks the twenty-third decision of 
our highest Court In cases concerning the National Labor 
Relations Act. The position of the Board In these cases, 
decided over the past 3 years, has been fully upheld in 19 cases, 
portly upheld and partly reversed in 2 cases, and wholly 
reversed in 2 cases. This is by far the best record of any 
major administrative agency before the Supreme Court in 
the history oi our jurisprudence. In 3 years of unremitting 
legal attack by able counsel, not a line, not a single provi¬ 
sion, of the Labor Act has been held to Infringe the consti¬ 
tutional rights of employers or employees. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions have ranged over a variety 
of issues—constitutionality, procedure, jurisdiction, propriety 
of remedial orders, and interpretation of the statute. The 
case just decided turns on the facts. It emphasizes that the 
scope of judicial review under the labor act is in line with 
a general congressional policy, ‘‘to apply an orderly, informed 
and specialized procedure to the complex administrative 
problems arising in the solutibn of industrial disputes.” After 
an exhaustive review of the evidence, the Court found that 
all of the Board’s findings, far from resting on “mere sus¬ 
picion,” as had been decided by the lower court, “are sup¬ 
ported by evidence which is substantial/* Accordingly, imder 
the statutory division of authority between the administra¬ 
tive agency and the courts, the Board’s order was affirmed. 


and 43 men Who had been discharged because of their union 
affiliation were returned to their jobs with back pay. 

Because of the general Interest in the subject at this time, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of the Court’s opinion, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Black, be printed in the Rscord as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Supreme Court of the United States. No. 193. October term. 

1939. National Labor Belationa Board, Petitioner, v. Waterman 

Steamship Corporation. On writ ot certiorari to the United 

States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. February 

12, 1940] 

Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The court below, upon petition of respondent to set aside an order 
of the Labor Board, decided that the Board’s order was not sup¬ 
ported by substantial evidence, said the order was based on mere 
suspicion, and declined to enforce It. Whether the court properly 
reached that conclusion Is the single question here. 

We do not ordinarily grant certiorari to review judgments based 
solely on questions of fact. In Its petition, however, the Board 
earnestly contended that the record before the court of appeals 
had presented “clear and overwhelming proof” that the Waterman 
Steamship Co. had been guilty of a most flagrant mass discrimina¬ 
tion against its employees in violation of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act, and that the court had unwarrantedly interfered with the 
exclusive jurisdiction granted the Board by Congress. The Board’s 
petition also charged that the present was one of a series of 
decisions in which the court below had failed “to give effect to the 
provisions of the act that the flndings of the Board as to facts, if 
supported by evidence, shall be conclusive.” ^ 

In that act Congress provided, “The findings of the Board as 
to the facts, if supported by evidence, shall • • be conclu¬ 

sive.”* It is of paramount importance that courts not encroach 
upon this exclusive power of the Board If effect Is to be given the 
intention of Congress to apply an orderly. Informed, and specialized 
procedure to the complex administrative problems arising In the 
solution of industrial disputes. As It did In setting up other 
administrative bodies. Congress has left questions of law which 
arise before the Board, but not more, ultimately to the traditional 
review of the Judiciary. Not by accident, but in line with a 
general policy. Congress has deemed it wise to entrust the finding 
of facts to these specialized agencies. It Is essential that courts 
regard this division of responsibility which Congress as a matter of 
policy has embodied in the very statute from which the court of 
appeals derived Its Jurisdiction to act; and, therefore, charges by 
public agencies constitutionally created, such as the Board, that 
their duly conferred Jurisdiction has been Invaded so that their 
statutory duties cannot be effectively fulfilled raise questions of 
high Importance. For this reason we granted certiorari.* 

Rei^ondent, Waterman Steamship Co., of Mobile, Ala., is engaged 
In maritime transportation between this country, Europe, and the 
West Indies. Upon complaint made by the National Maritime 
Union, a labor organization affiliated with the Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations, the Board held hearings and found that 
respondent had, at Mobile, laid up the ships Bienville (27 days) 
and Fairland (7 days) for drydocking and repairs, and had. In 
violation of the National Labor Relations Act: 

(a) Discharged and refused to reinstate, because of membership 
In the N. M. U., the entire imllcensed crew and the chief steward, 
Edmund J. Pelletier, of the steamship Bienville, and all but three 
of the crew of the steamship Fairland; 

(b) Discharged and refused to reinstate C. J. O’Conner, second 
assistant engineer of the Azalea City because of his activities in 
representing aggrieved members of the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, a labor organization of licensed ship personnel affili¬ 
ated with the C. I. O.; and 

(c) Pending an election directed by the Board to permit the 
ship’s crews to select their bargaining agencies, had interfered with 
Its employees’ free right to select a union of their own choosing 
under section 7 of the act by refusing to grant the ships’ passes 
to representatives of the O. I. O. affiliate, while at the same time 
issuing passes to representatives of the International Seaman’s 
Union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor.* 

The Board’s order In question was based on the foregoing findings. 

^ The Board specifically referred to National Labor Relations Board 
V. Bell Oil Gas Co., 98 F. (2d) 406, rehearing denied, 98 F. (2d) 870 
(also, 91 F. (2d) 809; 98 P. (2d) 405; 99 P. (2d) 66); Peninsular <fr 
Occidental S. S. Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 98 F. (2d) 
411, certiorari denied, 305 U. S. 662; Globe Cotton Mills v. National 
Labor Relations Board, 108 F. (2d) 91. 

*49 Stat. 449, sec. 10 (e). 

»— U. S. —. Cf. Federal Communications Commission v. Potts-^ 
ville Broadcasting Co., decided January 29, 1940. 

*In outline, the Board ordered the Waterman Co. to cease and 
desist from issuing ships* passes to the A. F. of L, on a favored basis 
as compared to the C. I. O.; from discouraging membership in G. I. O. 
affiliates by discriminating against its members; and from Interfering 
with its employees* rights of self-organization and free collective 
bargaining. It affirmatively ordered the company to grant equal 
passes to the C. 1. O. and the A. F. of L.. if granted to either; to 
make whole and offer full reinstatement to those employees found 
to have suffered discrimination; and to post appropriate notices on 
the Waterman vessels. 
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of the iMues presented by the mass dls- 

iSSj M ““O <i*»« ratrlina neoeistiata 

imtl^ PSferenee to the Federal laws governing engagement of sea- 
There Is provision (46 uTs^. 664) that 
* ^essel bound from the United States to foreUm 

pertinent) “shall, before he proceedson 

seaman whom he carries to sei as one of the crew * • * *» "nils 

wrttmn agrwment. commonly referred to in maritime cl^es as 
articles, must specify the nature and duration of the Intended 
voj^ or enga^ment; the port or country at which the voyage 
will terminate; the number and description of the crew and their 
employments; the time each seaman must be on board to begin 
work and t^ cap^ty in which he Is to serve; wages; provlsi^s 
to be tonlshed eMh seaman; regulations to which the seaman will 
be subjected on board, such as fines, short allowance of provisions, 
or other lawful punishments for misconduct; and stipulations of 
any advance and allotment of the seaman's wages. And the provi¬ 
sions of 46 United States Code 667, 568 impose penalties for carry¬ 
ing seamen In ships' crews on foreign voyages without entering into 
the required articles. All seamen “discharged in the United States 
from merchant vessels engaged in voyages • • • to any foreign 
port * • • ahall be discharged and receive their wages in the 

presence of a duUy authorised shipping commissioner • • •** 
(Id., 641) The master and each seaman shall, “in the presence of 
the shipping commissioner, • • • sign a mutual release of all 

claims for wages in respect of the past voyage or engagement"; the 
release must be recorded in a book which shall be kept by the 
commissioner, and such release “shall operate as a mutual dis¬ 
charge and settlement of all demands for wages between the par¬ 
ties • • * on account of wages, in respect of the peu 9 t voyage or 
engagement" (Id., 644). 

Respondent, the Waterman Co., has taken the position that when 
the crews of the Bienville and Fairland received their wages and 
signed off statutory articles In Mobile, all tenure of employment 
and employment relationship of these men were at an end. From 
this premlM the company insists that vacancies were created as 
the men signed off and, under an outstanding contract with the 
I. S. U.. preference In filling these vacancies had to be given to mem¬ 
bers of the I. S. U. unless contractual obligations were to be vio¬ 
lated.*^ However, the Board contends that the signing off of articles 
when the ship's voyage ended at Mobile served only to end employ¬ 
ment “In respect of the past voyage or engagement” and, therefore, 
It proceeded to examine the evidence to determine whether there 
was, after completion of the voyages In question of the Bienville 
and Fairland. a continuing relationship, tenure, term, or condition 
of employment between the company and Its men. The act pro¬ 
vides« that— 

“It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer—^to Interfere 
with • • • fthe employees'right of self-organization], • • • 

“By discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employment to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization: ♦ • 

The protection to seamen embodied In the Federal statutes which 
have been referred to has existed In some form since the earliest 
days of the Nation.'^ This statutory plan was never Intended to 
forbid the parties from mutually undertaking to assure a crew the 
right to continue as employees and to re-sign If It desires after sign¬ 
ing off articles at a voyage’s end. The design was to protect seamen 
from being carried to sea against their Will, to prevent mistreatment 
as to wages, and to assure against harsh application of the iron law 
of the sea during voyages.* The Board, therefore, properly heard 
evidence as to whether the crews of the Bienville and Fairland had, 
unless discharged for cause, a continuing tenure or relationship en¬ 
titling them to re-algn when the temporary lay-ups of their ships 
ended. If. ae the Board found, there were such continuing tenure 
and customary term or condition of employment, of covirse no 
vacancies occurred when the men of the Bienville and the Fairland 
signed off articles In Mobile. And respondent’s contract with the 
I. 6. U., which only provided preferential treatment of the I. 8. U. 
(A. P. of L.) in filling vacancies, did not require the company to 
discharge the N. M. U. (C. I. O.) men from these ships. 

If therefore there was substantial support In the evidence for 
the findings that these crews had a continuing right to and cus¬ 
tomary tenure, term, or condition of employment within the pur¬ 
view of the act even though their ships were temporarily laid up, 
and that this relationship was terminated by the company because 


*In part, that contract reads: “Section 1. It is understood and 
agreed that as vacancies occur, members of the International Sea¬ 
men’s Union of America, who are citizens of the United States, shall 
be given preference of employment, if they can satisfactorily qualify 
to fill the respective positions; provided, however, that this section 
shall not be construed to require the discharge of any employee who 
may not desire to Join the union, or. to apply to prompt reshlpment, 
or absence due to Illness or accident." Only the discharge of Pelle¬ 
tier Is claimed by the company to have been due to Incompetency. 
The court below held that O'Connor had taken a vacation and was 
not discharged, and was thus entitled to vacation pay and rein¬ 
statement; the Board had ordered that OXk)nnor be made whole 
“for any loss of pay" suffered as a result of the company's acts which 
the Board found had been discriminatory, 

*49 Stat. 449, 452, secs. 7, 8. 

^See 1 Stat. 181. 

■See Lent Traffic Co. v. Oould (2 F. (2d) 664, 666); United States 
V. Westviood (266 Fed. 696, 697); The Occidental (D, O., 101 Fed. 
907). As to the history of this legislation, see united States v* 
The Brig “Oroce Lathrop/* (96 U. S. 627). 


^ the O. 1. o. affiliation, the court below was tegtHre^ to 
enforce the Board’s order. 

Evidence as to the continuing tenure, and conditions and relation 
^ ® •«*! one wltnesi 

testllM that a ship s crew is customarily kept on when she goes 
mto di^dock and Is laid up for temporary repairs, and that both 
the Waterman Co, and the unions had observed that custoxn, 
pother, with a background of 10 years' experience at sea. in visit¬ 
ing TOme 60 ships in drydock at Mobile during the preceding few 
months had learned of 49 which had not laid off their entire 
crews but had kept a substantial number of their crews working 
aboard ship; the fiftieth had laid off its entire crew after going 
into drydock, but “the company kept the Jobs open." He knew 
of one vessel that had remained “In drydock for a period of 45 days 
and maintained its crew during that period”; several which had 
done BO recently for 30-day periods; and many for periods “from 
6 to 10 days, 16 days." He had himself been a member of a crew 
maintained In its entirety while his ship was In drydock for 22 
da3r8. 

An oiler and deck engineer, with 8 years In the service, had been 
on a Waterman ship which, as recently as 1936, spent 6 days in 
repairs, keeping Its crew on, and had “known them to stay on 
16 or 20 days and continue working that long." Asked what obli¬ 
gation an employer owes a sailor after the hitter returns from a 
foreign voyage, completes his contract under the ship’s articles, is 
paid off, and discharged before a shipping commissioner, he an¬ 
swered, “If my services are satisfactory and my work efficient, X 
have the right to stay on that ship, If I have not done anything 
to be discharged for. Why shouldn't I make another trip? ♦ • • 

Q. Ib it true to state that a seaman's Job is stUl existent, al¬ 
though he may not be drawing pay while the boat Is tied up for 
repairs?—^A. Yes, sir. Q. There Is no vancancy in his Job?—A. No: 
there is no vacancy." 

The chief steward of the Bienville, employed by Waterman since 
1934 and a seaman since 1918, testified that crews of ships In dry- 
dock—tied up for repairs for s few days—“have to do their work 
and get paid for it by the Waterman Steamship Corporation," 
and unless they quit or are fired “for cause" there is no vacancy. 
The giving of a discharge according to the ship’s articles, he un¬ 
derstood “to be a termination of the voyage, but not a termination 
of the employment." 

Although at sea but 3 years, a fireman and oiler testified that 
he had been re-signed, upon the termination of articles, after each 
of 14 trips on a single ship, from southern ports, Including Mobile, 
had been kept as a member of a crew on a ship In for repairs 9 
days, and had "known of one ship that was laid up [for lack of 
cargo] for 6 weeks and the crew went back," 

A marine fireman, oiler, and watertender, at sea since 1922, had 
been on a Waterman ship In for repairs 10 or 12 days, the crew 
of which was retained only in part, but those laid off “were notified 
when the ship went into commission they can go out again." 
He “was on one (ship) that stayed 2 months in drydock • * • 

Just part of the crew • • * (were kept on, but] the whole crew 
was there for their Jobs when she was commissioned again." He 
had never heard of a mass discharge of an entire crew such as 
occurred on the BienviUe and Fairland. In part, the testimony of 
this former I. S. U. member was; '‘Q. Do the unions consider that 
there is no vacancy until a man resigns? A. Yes; they do not 
figure It Is any vacancy until they call the (union] hall for another 
man." 

A seaman In the employ of the Waterman Oo. Intermittently since 
1924, had been on a Waterman boat which kept its whole crew 
during 6 or 7 days In drydock. It had been his experience that a 
crew was kept on ships in drydock or being repaired, unless a ship 
was to be laid up Indefinitely, 1. e., for 2 or 3 months, In which 
event only a skeleton crew would be maintained. But, he added, 
the Waterman Co. itself follows the custom of “calling back to 
the ship" men who have been laid off indefinitely and “are still 
around," and men standing Idly by without pay at the end of a 
voyage still regard themselves in the employ of the shipowner. 

One witness had served as a fireman on a Waterman ship that 
spent the period between the first of November and Thanksgiving of 
1932 In dry dock and undergoing repairs; she kept "approximately 
all of" her crew aboard ship working during this period; a few were 
permitted to go home In the interim, but returned when she started 
her voyage. On another occasion, he testified, the same Waterman 
boat stayed in dry dock about 60 days, retaining approximately the 
entire crew; although after 5 days In dry dock he was called out of 
town to appear as a witness, he later got his Job back. In his 
capacity as a shipyard worker in which he was employed at Mobile 
at the time of this hearing, this same witness observed “we have 
boats coming In from 25 up to 80 days * * • and the crew 

works In there, and they may want to lay off part of the crew, or 
work a major part, or maybe they will be discharged, but those that 
want to go back, their Jobs is open if they wish them." Of some 
600 ships he had seen or worked on In dry dock or being repaired, he 
had seen but one complete discharge of an entire crew, but even 
that crew were told they could come back “if they wanted their 
Jobs." According to his understanding and that of seamen as he 
knew It, articles “were protection to the seamen by the United 
States* Qovemment for a certain voyage, and to a certain port, or 
your final port of discharge or first loading port. That la a termi¬ 
nation of the articles to the seaman, but not the end of the 
employment." 

A witness who had worked for the Waterman Oo. since 1929, who 
had been a marine engineer for 14 years, and at sea 20 years, testi¬ 
fied that a crew which is laid off is customarily reemployed when a 
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ship emerges from dry dock, unless laid off ‘'for oause/' A Water¬ 
man ship, on which ne had been at the time serving, laid up in 
Mobile from December 1936 to about January 26, 1637, “and the 
engineers were kept on her, and to the best of my knowledge the 
firemen and water tenders and oilers were kept on there." 

The executive vice president of the Waterman Co. recalled that 
recently the crew of only one other vessel going in for repairs 
had been discharged, and that this particular crew also had been 
aflUlated tsrlth the N. M. U. (O. I. O.). Of the several Waterman 
vessels which he mentioned as having been put up in Mobile for 
drydocking or repairs during the previous year, he could note 
oxily the one that had not kept its entire crew (other than the 
Bienville and Fairland); the one other crew that was discharged 
en msusse, he admitted, was the one other also affiliated with the 

c. 1 . 57 

The witness who had been captain of the Fairland when she 
went into drydock, had served the Waterman Co. continuously 
since 1924, with the exception of 1 year, in capacities ranging 
from ordinary seaman to ship’s master. Yet, in all his experience 
with the company, he had never heard of a ship in drydock that 
had laid off her entire crew. And Waterman’s port captain, a 
veteran of 24 years, had taken perhaps a half dozen of Waterman 
ships into drydock, never staying more than 24 hours in drydock 
but with a total of 8 to 10 days in port, and his crews were never 
laid off; he preferred to retain a crew for a succeeding voyage. 

In the very contract which the Waterman Co. made with the 
I. S. tJ. there are terms providing that “in home port, all men may 
be required to work 8 hours dally • * • (with provision for 

overtime].’’ And the section of the contract covering preference 
for I. S. U. men “shall not be construed to require the discharge 
of any employee who may not desire to Join the (I. 0. U.] * * 

That the contract contemplated an employment Independent of 
the articles and subject to termination in a manner other than by 
the mere expiration of articles is apparent from the provision that 
“Nothing in this agreement shall prevent • • • [the company] 
from discharging any member of the crew who Is not satisfactory 
to the company.’’ 

All the evidence on this issue which the Board had before It 
has, of course, not been set out. In summary, it is glaringly 
apparent that men who had in various capacities followed the sea 
in the aggregate for roughly a hundred years, offered testimony 
that a seaman's tenure and relationship to his ship and employer 
are not terminated by the mere expiration of articles when his 
ship lays up in drydock or for repairs, and that the Waterman 
Co.—and maritime people generally—^have recognized and followed 
this custom. Even the Waterman Co.’s executive vice president 
could cite only one Instance in the company’s recent past in which 
this custom had been departed from, but that particular mass 
firing of the crew of a ehip headed for a temporary lay-up was 
directed against the only C. I. O. crew, other than those of the 
Bienville and Fairland, with which the Waterman Co. apparently 
had been asked to deal. And the master of the Fairland, with 

? ersonal knowledge of the company’s practice reaching back to 
924, had never heard of “another case where the entire crew was 
laid off.’’ 

In the words of the act, an employer cannot terminate his 
employees’ “tenure of employment or any term or condition of 
employment” because of union activity or affiliation. These 
words are not limited so as to outlaw discrimination only where 
there is in existence a formal contract or relation of employment 
between employer and employee. They embrace, as well, all ele¬ 
ments of the employment relationship which in fact customarily 
attend employment and with respect to which an employer’s 
discrimination may as readily be the means of interfering with 
employees’ right of self-organization as if these elements were 
precise terms of a written contract of employment. The act. as 
has been said, recognizes the employer's right to terminate employ¬ 
ment for normal reasons.^® No obstacle of legal principle barred 
the Board from finding that there was, even after the ships were 
temporarily laid up, a relationship of employment or tenure be¬ 
tween the Waterman Co. and its men. That there may be a 
tenure or term of employment determinable at will is a recog¬ 
nized principle of law.^^ For the purpose of the act, it Is imma¬ 
terial that employment is at will and terminable at any time by 
either party.^ A large part of all industrial employment is of 
this nature. For illustration, factory workers are customarily 
employed at will, without obligation of employer or employed to 
continue the relationship when the day’s work is done; or, if 
there Is an agreement fixing salary or wages per unit of service, at 
so much per day, week, or month, there may be an indefinite 
employment terc^able by either party at the end of any unit 
period. But when such employees are customarily continued in 
their employment with reco^ltion of their preferential claims to 
their jobs. It cannot be doubted that their wholesale discharge at 
the end of the day or other unit period, in order to favor one 
union over another, would be discrimination in regard to the 
“tenure" or “condition" of their employment in violation of the 

"Sec. 8 (1), (S). 

“Xiobof Board v. Jones A taughUn (801 IT. S. 1, 46). 

^See, e. g., Alabama Mills v. Smith <287 Ala. 296); Peacock v. 
Virginia*Carolina Chemical Co, (221 Ala. 680) ; Great Atlantic A 
Faeiflc Tea Co, v. Summers (26 Ala. App. 404, cert, den., 226 Ala. 
685). Ct,U,8 F.A Q, Co, v. MlUonas (206 Ala. 147, 29 A. L. R. 620). 

^Cf. Morgan v. Comm, of Int. Rev., decided January 29, 1940, 
p. 2: Lyeth V. Boey (305 U. B. 188« 193). 


act. And employees under such tenure of employment as these 
seamen were have a right guaranteed by the act that they win 
not be dismissed becatuie of afllUation with a particular union. 

Since the Board Justlfialsly found that an employment relation¬ 
ship protected by the act continued after the Bienville and Fairland 
were temporarily laid up. It becomes unnecessary to consider the 
additional finding of the Board that the “dates and durations of the 
particular lay-ups were arranged for the purpose of making It possi¬ 
ble to discharge the crews because they had joined the N. M. U.” 

The sole question remaining is whether the evidence supported 
the findings of the Board that the employment or tenure of the 
crews and of O’Conner and Pelletier were terminated because they 
had joined or engaged In the activities of the C. L O. 

Evidence of discrimination because of 0. I. O. affiliation: About 
July 1, 1937. the entire crew of the Bienville and all but three of 
the Fairland, previously I. S. U. (A. F. of L.), Joined the N. M. U. 
(C. I. O.) in Tampa. Fla. Such action had been decided on in June 
by the crew of the BienvUle while she was in Le Havre, France. 
After the crew of the Bienville changed to the C. I. O. at Tampa and 
before she reached Mobile, the A. F. of L. reprosentatlve at Tampa 
informed the A. F. of L. representative at Mobile, by telephone, that 
the change had taken place. And the Mobile A. F. of L. representa¬ 
tive at that time notified the Waterman Oo. of the change. Inter¬ 
vening scheduled stops of the Bienville were canceled by a memoran¬ 
dum purporting to have been written on July 1 and ordering her to 
Mobile to “go on Inactive status for a period of about 20 days." The 
port captain of the Waterman Co., who signed this memorandum, 
stated that it was written on July 1, “to the best of • • * [jilaj 

knowledge." He added that It had not been written until after the 
Bienville was on her return voyage from Le Havre. That was after 
the ship’s crew had, in assembly, determined to turn C. I. O. No 
such cancelation was directed to the Fairland. The Fairland, he 
testified, was laid up because periodic repairs were due. On the 
other hand, her master had no knowledge of any contemplated lay-up 
until she reached Mobile, and understood, according to advice given 
him, that she was laid up because "she was behind schedule • • • 
and they put her back to the next sailing.” The Waterman port 
captain thought she was laid up because repairs were due; he had 
no knowledge that It was because she was behind schedule. Her 
master’s testimony showed: 

“Q. The laylng-up plan, then, had been something that was con¬ 
templated in Tampa?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. It W8US something that came into existence after you sailed 
from Tampa and before you came t?o Mobile, is that right?—-A. Yes." 

The Fairland is equipped with radio. 

The ships were in Mobile by July 6. There was testimony that a 
member of the crew of the Bienville, on the 6th, was asked by 
the executive vice president of the company why the change of 
unions was made and was told by that official “a man has to use 
his own head.” This same witness testified that several of the dis¬ 
charged crew were given some work ashore and that “on a Saturday 
afternoon we collected 3 days’ pay—they held back 2 days in the 
week—and about 3 o’clock in the afternoon the first assistant came 
around there and I was working on some safety valves on the boilers, 
end • * • [the assistant port engineer of Waterman Co.] said, 

'Well, I got a chance to fire you at last.’ And I said, ‘What is that?’ 
And he said, 'Well, you can get the rest of your money when you 
ere finished.’ And I said, 'What’s the matter; aren’t we going to sail 
the ship?’ And he said, 'No; not unless you go back to the other 
place.' And I said, 'What other place?’ And he said, 'The I. S. U.’ ” 

Pelletier, the steward on the Bienville, worked for Waterman from 
1034 until discharge after joining the N. M. U. (C. I. O.), When 
the Bienville arrived at Mobile Waterman’s port steward went to 
the boat and talked with the mate, who informed him that some of 
the men had joined the N. M. U. According to the port steward’s 
testimony, he then asked the mate. “How is the steward’s depart¬ 
ment?” and the mate replied, “Well, some of them joined the 
N. M. IT.” • * • “and later on I [the port steward] found the 

steward in his room. * * ♦ i asked Pelletier did he join the 

N. M. IT. And he said, ‘Yes.’ And I said, ‘What about the rest of 
your crew?” and he said, ‘Well, they all did.’ I asked him did they 
have any reason for it. And he said, ‘Yes; everybody did,’ so I said, 
'All right.’ And I left the ship.” He returned to the company’s office. 
Two hours later he came back to the ship, charged Pelletier with 
incompetenoy, and discharged him. Pelletier testified that the 
port steward, when told that the crew and Pelletier had turned 
N. M. U., said, “Well, I have got orders to lay you all off." Pelletier 
had been promoted just prior to the voyage in question. A new 
I. S. IT. man was put on to finish up his work and remained on as 
watchman practically the full time the Bienville was laid up. 

Although her captain had, prior to the coming aboard of a com¬ 
pany official, expressed a desire to keep the Fainand's crew, as one 
of her crew testified, the crew was informed by this official that 
they could not sail, “but If you take your books and give them to 
• • • the I. S. U. you can keep your jobs;” another Waterman 

official “told me I could not sail on any Waterman steamship as 
long as I was an N. M. IT. man.” According to this witness, he had 
left hie clothes on the Fairland and slept aboard ship when she was 
in drydock with the understanding he would re-sign; he was, how¬ 
ever, ordered off the ship. 

An engineer on the Waterman vessel Azalea dtp, 8 years with the 
company, O’Conner, a member of the M. E. B. A. (also affiliated with 
the O. I. O.), testified that he acted as spokesman for other engi¬ 
neers on his ship In complaining about working conditions, hours of 
employment, and rates of pay; when he discussed the complaint 
with the company’s representative during July, he was told to take 
a vacation and left the ship on a promise of a more desirable job; 
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ntlUw tbe vfto at l on ^ the promleed Job. nor reemployment of eny 
Idtnd WAS ever given him. Waterman’s executive vice president 
never Had an e n gl n aer act In such a representative capacity 
relative to asserted violations ot a union contract. And the assist¬ 
ant port engineer stated that It was the custom to call a «iAn of 
0*Conner*s rank When not on vacation that O’Conner had been 
premised and then denied a vacation, but had not been caUed 
althoui^ work liad been available: and. in addition that O’Cozmer 
had. In conversation with him. asked, ‘’Would Waterman give me 
employment?** 

The executive vice president of the company would not “until 
the actual time oame*^ answer the query whether he would rein¬ 
state the N. Jd. U. men even If there were tu> contract with the 
1. 6. XS, He stated that he had received a wire from the Board’s 
regional director at New Orleans on July 7, recommending and 
insisting on reinstatement of N, M. U. men dismissed at Mobile, end 
did not deny that he had first told the director that his reason 
for not working N. M U. men was the existence of the I. 8. U. 
contract. He admitted, however, that later on the same day his 
decision that the men were removed because the vessels were laying 
up was attributable to an apparent change of his own mind. 

Additional evidence that the discharged N. M. U. men were again 
treated with discrimination in the allotment of repair work on 
the Bienville and Fairland; and were laid off in a block even 
from this work—all tended to buttress and Illuminate the Board’s 
fin/^ing that the tenure of employment of these men of the Bien- 
vUle and Fairland was cut short because they had exercised 
their lawful right to join the O. I. O. One of the men who was 
^ven temporary repair work—subsequent to the Board’s telegram 
of the seventh—^testified: 

“Q. While you were a member of the N. M. U., did you ever wear 
your N, M. U. badge or button?—A. Tes. sir; I used to wear it on 
my cap. on the dock while I was working down there. 

“Q. Was there anything ever said to you at the Waterman 
Steamship about wearing it?—A. Mr. Ingram told me I would have 
to take that Maritime Union button off if I wanted to stay around 
there, and I took It off, and put it in my pocket” 

Prom all this evidence, there can be no doubt of the subetantial 
support for the Board’s finding that the crews, O’Conner and Pel¬ 
letier all lost their Jobs because of C. 1. O. affiliation and activities. 

Evidence of discrimination as to ships' passes: The Board found 
“that the respondent, by issuing pasees to representatives of the 
I. S. n. and refusing to grant such passes to representatives of the 
N. M. U. for the same purpose and under the same conditions, had 
Interfered with, restrained, and coerced its employees in the exer¬ 
cise of their rights guaranteed In section 7 of the act.’’« An 
election to permit a choice of bargaining agency by the crews has 
been directed but has not been held pending termination of the 
present proceeding 

Upon this Issue of discrimination concerning passes, N. M. U.’s 
representative testified that the company’s executive vice president, 
about September 24 or 25, 1937, refuel his request “for. passes 
for the election of the N. L. R. B,” because of the I. 8. U. con¬ 
tract. But no provision of the I, 8, U. contract referred to ships’ 
passes for representatives of other unions. The respondent’s 
attorney took the position that N. M. U. representatives would 
not be permitted on board under any conditions. Testifying that 
I. 8. U. representatives were permitted aboard the Bienville at all 
times to contact the men, Pelletier “did not recollect seeing anyone 
with them." Waterman's executive vice president who pointed out 
that 1. 8. U. delegates were given passes on certain coixlltlons. such 
as taking out insurance for delegates going aboard, did not know 
whether in fact there had been oompllance by the I. S. U, with 
the conditions. He testified that he had issued Instructions, 
July 18, to permit I. 8. U. representatives aboard ship only to col¬ 
lect dues. But he also testified that they were still permitted to 
contact members. The master of the Fairland stated that he did 
not receive the instructions of July 13 until August; and that even 
after the instructions were put in effect, he permitted I. 8. U. 
representatives to board ship unaccompanied; he did not know 
what they said to the men, whether they brought literature aboard 
or whether they restricted themselves to the collection of dues. 
Although always present at the paying off and signing off of 
articles, when the I. 6. U. representatives collected dues, the com¬ 
pany’s port captain “did not pay any strict attention whatever 
to what they were doing.” Asked whether he knew what these 
representatives did at such times, he replied, “I did not follow 
them around to see what they were doing.’’ 

Enough has been shown to establish the reasons for the Board’s 
decision that If the company was to permit any opportunity for 
contact with the men a fair election required that equal opportuni¬ 
ties be given to both the C. I. O. and the A. E. of L. The control 
of the election proceedtog, and the determination of the steps 
necessary to conduct that election, falily, were matters which Oon- 
gress entrusted to the Board alone.^ Interference in those matters 
constituted error on the part of the court below. 


The Board ordered, as to ships’ passes, that the company— 

“Cease and desist; 

“From refusing to issue passes to authorised representatives ot 
the Katlonal Maritime Union of America In equal numbers and 
under the same conditions as It grants passes to representatives 
of the International Seamen’s Union of America or Its euooes- 
sors; * • 

Mfiee 12 N. L. B. B., 766, 767, 769. 

“ American Federation of Labor et at. v. Labor Board (— U. B. —); 
Labor Board v. The Falk Corporation (— U. S. — 


All of this is not to say that much of what has been related was 
uncontradicted and imdenied by evidence offered by the conapatty 
and by the testimony of its officers. We have only delineated mni 
this record of more than 500 pages the basis of our conclusion 
that aH of the Board’s findings, far from resting on mere smgilclon, 
are supported by evidence which is substantial. ’The court of 
appeals* failure to enforce the Board’s order resulted from the 
substitution of its judgment on disputed facts for the Board’s 
judgment—and power to do that has been denied the courts by 
Ck>ngre88, Whether the court would reach the same conclusion as 
the Board from the confilettng evidence is Immaterial, and the 
court's disagreement with the Board could not warrant the disre¬ 
gard of the statutory division of authority set up by Congress. 

The cause is reversed and remanded to the court of appeals with 
directions to enforoe the Board’s order in its entirety. 

It Is BO ordered. 


Importance of Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 


LETTER PROM OSCAR JOHNSTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NA¬ 
TIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, AND STATEMENT 
PROM NATIONAL CXyiTON COUNCIL OP AMERICA 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I include the following letter 
from Hon. Oscar Johnston, president of the National Cotton 
Council of America, dated 3P*ebruary 12, 1940, and a state¬ 
ment from the National Cotton Council of America relative 
to benefits flowing to the Cotton Belt of America from 
reciprocal-trade treaties: 


National Cotton Council op Ameeicsa, 

Memphis, Tenn„ February 12, 1940. 

Hon. Orville Zimmerman, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman : The National Cotton Council, representing 
15,000,000 producers and handlers of raw cotton and raw cottonseed 
in the 19 ootton-produclng States of the American Cotton Belt, 
earnestly solicit your full support for House Joint Resolution 407, 
which will extend for a period of 8 years the authority now vested 
in the executive branch of the Federal Government to negotiate 
reciprocal-trade agreements with the nations of the world. 

It is not necessary for us to emphaslae to you the importance of 
foreign trade to the Cotton Belt. The reciprocal trade agreements 
program has already been of inestimable value to cotton. Its con¬ 
tinuance is our greatest immediate hope for solving our all-impor¬ 
tant foreign-trade problem. If foreign markets are to be denied 
our cotton Industry, it necessarily follows that production must be 
placed upon a purely domestic basis, which would mean a further 
curtailment of cotton acreage, a disastrous displacement of labor, 
and a serious disturbance of our national agricultural economy. 

We slnoerely trust that you will devote your untiring efforts to 
the support of House Joint Resolution 407, which is so vitally essen¬ 
tial to the welfare of the people of the Cotton Bolt. 

Tours very truly, 


Oscar Johnston, President. 


National Cotton Council of America 

WHAT THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AORESMSatTS PROGRAM MEANS TO THE 
COTTON BELT AND TO THE NAlTON 

The National Cotton Council, in requesting support for House 
Joint Resolution 407, which provides for the continuance of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, submits the following in 
support of its position: 

1. Population and area of Cotton Belt 
Approximately one-third of the farm population of the United 
States—2,500,000 farm families aggregatmg more than 10,000,000 
persons—are engaged in the prod^tlon of cotton and cottonseed. 
More than 20,000.000 people of the Cotton Belt are directly depend¬ 
ent upon the cotton industry for a livelihood. 

The Cotton Belt embraces more than one-third of the total area 
of the continental United States, extending from Virginia on the 
east to California on the west, and from southern Illinois and south¬ 
ern Hansas on the north to the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande 
River on the south. 

3. Large percentage of American cotton must be exported 
Normally 40.000.000 acres were planted to cotton. Loss of export 
markets for cotton resulted in the accumulation of a tremendous 
cotton surplus which depressed the price of the commodity to a 
level that threatened the economy of the Cotton Belt and seriously 
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affected the economy of the entire Nation. In an effort to remedy 
this situation the 40,000»000 acres normally planted to cotton have 
been reduced to approximately 24,000,000 acres—a reduction of 
16,000,000 acres. This curtailment of acreage and production has 
seriously adversely affected the economy of this section and could 
not have been achieved without the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars supplied from the Treasury of the United States 
end made as soil-conservation payments, cotton price adjustment 
payments, and cotton loans. 

Notwithstanding this drastic curtailment In acreage, our annual 
production is still much in excess of domestic consumption. The 
figures for the past 3 years speak for themselves: 


Crop year 

Production 

Domestlo 

consurai>- 

tlOQ 

1Qa7-SS _ 

18, 252,076 
11,023,221 
‘ 11,600,000 

6,747,978 
0, m. 420 
»8,000,000 

lP38-.'^9. 

JU3y-40. 



• Estimated. 

> Estimated—a hijfh level rarely reached In the history of the Industry. 


At the beglnnjng of the current crop year, namely, August 1, 1939, 
the carry-over In America amounted to 13,032,613 bales. If export 
markets are not recovered and maintained for from 6 to 8 million 
bales of cotton annually, there will of necessity have to be a fur¬ 
ther curtailment of acreage with consequent economic disturbance, 
labor displacement and serious geographical shifts In the production 
of agricultural commodities. 

3. What redprocaUtrade agreements mean to cotton 

The continuance of the reciprocal trade agreements program is our 
greatest Immediate hope for solving cotton’s all-important foreign- 
trade problem. We believe that, through the instrumentality of 
reciprocal-trade agreements. It is possible to develop and maintain 
export markets for our surplus cotton and cottonseed products 
without serious domestic economic disturbance. 

4. What reciprocal-trade agreements mean to the United States 

Normally the United States can and does produce more of a great 
number of farm and nonfarm products than the American public 
can use. Surpluses of such production must <1) be sold In other 
countries, (2) pile up In unmarketable carry-overs In this country, 
or (3) be sold by producers at ruinously low prices. Unless exported, 
such surpluses force down prices, employment, and Income of 
American producers. Sound expansion of United States trade with 
toelgn countries accomplishes the following: 

(a) Directly benefits American producers whose goods are exported. 

(b) Improves domestic markets. Any American producer, farmer 
or nonfarmer, whose goods find a foreign market, becomes a better 
customer for the goods of other American producers. 

<c) Increases the supplies available to American consumers at 
reasonable prices of goods produced to better advantage In other 
countries or not produced at all in the United States. 

Foreign trade must of necessity mean two-way trade. This 
country cannot have the benefit of forel'^in trade without, In return, 
Importing. There Is no sound and enduring way for maintaining 
export markets for our surplus commodities except by buying in 
foreign markets those commodities, the purchase of which will not 
seriously disturb our domestic economy. 

To Increase foreign markets for products of the United States is 
the primary purpose of the trade-agreements program. This pur¬ 
pose is sought through the reciprocal adjustment of excessive trade 
barriers. 

5. What reciprocal-trade agreements mean to general world trade 

The abandonment of the reciprocal trade agreement program 
would, in our judgment, be the equivalent of saying to the nations 
of the world that the United States Is unwilling to negotiate with 
them further for the restoration of normal international trade. 
Such an act on our part will—^justifiably, we think—be construed 
by the other nations of the world as a declaration of purpose by the 
United States to develop to the highest possible degree nationalism, 
to become self-contained, and to withdraw behind our excessively 
high tariff wall from the commerce of the world. Such action on 
our part would, In our judgment, constitute an open Invitation to 
all the other nations of the world to do likewise. The effect would 
be a further disastrous decrease and paralysis of all trade between 
nations. 

6. What reciprocal-trade agreements mean to world peace 

We believe that there must come an end to the wars which now 
affect both Surope and Asia. Following these wars and In connec¬ 
tion with their termination there will be discussions between the 
belligerent nations looking to the restoration of peace and of com¬ 
merce. These negotiations and conversations will Involve the eco¬ 
nomic and social structure of every nation in the world. Results 
obtained from these negotiations will determine the futwe security 
or Insecurity industrially, socially, and economically of the peoples 
of every nation In the civilized world. 

It is essential that our Government have a part In these negotia¬ 
tions and discussions in order that our governmental structure 
and our domestic and national economy may be safeguarded. Re¬ 
gardless of the outcome of the war in Europe, there la serious 
danger that international trade, as It has heretofore been con¬ 
ducted by democracies, will be greatly Imperiled, and that prob¬ 


ably Its only salvation will depend upon the attitude and Influence 
of the United States In connection with the negotiation of peace. 
Our sphere of Influence, as well as our possible opportimlty of 
protecting and preserving the principles of true democracy, will be 
seriously jeopardized If we abandon our reciprocal trade agreements 
program and thus. In effect, serve notice on the rest of the world 
that the United States Is withdrawing from International com¬ 
merce. To pursue such a policy would be to renounce our interest 
In, and right to, participate in, the negotiations which are to come 
for an economically sound and lasting world peace. 

Additional United States District Judges 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Judicial conference, com¬ 
posed of the senior circuit judge of the 10 circuits, In session 
at Washington in September 1939, recommended additional 
United States Judges as follows: Two for New York, and one 
additional for each of the seven Judicial districts of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Ohio. Missouri, California, and 
Oklahoma. 

These recommendations were based upon a study of the 
dockets and the cases brought and tried, the report being 
printed In the November American Bar Association Journal 
on pages 930 to 933. 

How does this recommendation strike the average citizen? 
In America, we are accustomed to everyone expressing his 
opinion, whether he has adequate, or Inadequate, facts. 

A comparative study can be made by anyone, and this 
writer assembled a base table showing, 1, each State; 2, the 
judicial districts therein; 3, population of the district; 4, 
State population; 5, lawyers in district; 6, lawyers in State; 
7, United States district judges in each district; 8, aggre¬ 
gate for State; 9, ratio of population to lawyers in each 
district; 10, ratio of population to lawyers in each State; 

11. ratio of population to each United States district judge; 

12, same for the State; 13, ratio of lawyers in each State 
to the United States district Judge; and 14, ratio of lawyers 
in State. 

The population was taken from the 1930 United States 
Census, the number of lawyers by counting the names in the 
1937 Martlndale-Hubbell Law Directory, the number of dis¬ 
trict judges from a mimeographed list of the United States 
Department of Justice—omitting retired Justices—and on 
those the ratios were computed. 

This table is set out as table I and speaks for itself. 

This table shows that there are 178 United States district 
Judges in the United States, which works out 1 for each 
693,644 of population, or, on a count of 159,479 lawyers— 
United States census gave 160,605—1 for each 901 lawyers. 
Naturally a Federal court has more business In a larger city 
that in the smaller places. The congestion of population re¬ 
quires the need of lawyers, and that is a factor to be reckoned. 
The population of 93 cities with 100,000 inhabitants or more 
aggregates 36,325,836, which is 30 percent of the population. 

Any discussion of the need for United States district Judges, 
or there being a sufficiency, can be contrasted by taking the 
ratios of the several States. 

Table II arranges the States in numerological rank accord¬ 
ing to the ratio of population to each United States district 
Judge, which varies from 1 for 40,572 In the District of Co¬ 
lumbia and 1 for 91.055 in Nevada to 1,880,999 in Kansas. 
The average is 693,644. 

Table in is a table of the ratio of lawyers to each United 
States district Judge, by States, varying from 220 lawyers in 
Delaware and 231 in Nevada to 1,940 lawyers in Kansas and 
2,083 in Indiana to each United States district Judge. 

As the larger cities are usually in States where there are 
two or more Federal districts, a comparison can be made by 
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takfaigr IS Ittrpsr cittes, in order ot their population, n&A 
the number of lawyers to each United States district Judge, 
and then take the same facts for 15 other well-known cities 
in as many different States and rank them in numerological 
rank, as shown by the ratio of lawyers in that Judicial district 
to each United States district Judge. This is table IV. 

The ooimt of lawyers being less than the United States 
Census of 1930 can be explained, as numerous attorneys are 
general counsel of large corpcHtitkms. active in their preces¬ 


sion. scdely for a single client, and are not listed in U law 
directory, but were counted in the United States census* 

As showing that litigation is deipendent upon lawyers, as 
well as the business involved In a community, it is striking 
that in the eight Judicial districts In which recommendations 
were made for an additional Judge, with the single exception 
of California—ratio of 857 lawyers—all have a higher ratio 
of United States district Judges to lawyers than the average 
of 901. 


1 .—United Statee of America, 49 States, United States judicial districts; population, lawyers, and 

lawyer and judge; ratio of lawyers to each fudge, Noo, 1, 199 


pidges; 


ratio of population to each 



1 Population 

Lawyers 

Judges 

Ratio of population to— 

State and district 

District 

i 

1 

State 


State 



Lawyers 

Judges 


XrfmncL 



1 District 



Bute 



2,648,248 


1,888 


8 


1,667 


815,416 


i, 440, 2^ 
784,745 
462.058 

LOOS 

406 

1 


1,437 

1,814 

1,440,245 
734,745 

MMdln 



1 






276 


1 


1,660 


462,058 



436, .TO 
1.854,482 

M2 ) 


2 

786 

212,787 




1,676 


*8 


1,176 

. 

618,161 


1,207,286 

647,197 

1,026 

551 

1 

1,177 
1,120 

1, M7. 2^ 
647,286 




1 





6,677, 281 

9,429 


11 

M2 

676,114 


2,321,4^ 

3,366,774 

3,494 

5.935 

4 

084 

560,309 

479,896 




7 


666 




1,635,791 
1, 600,903 

1,627 


1 

679 

1,035,791 

803,451 




1,888 


2 


861 




238,380 


220 


1 


1,083 


238,380 



486,869 


3,140 


12 


155 


40. 572 

TMnHrtft _ 


1,468,211 


2,418 


4 


607 


867,053 


330,070 

1,138,141 

238 

1 


1,386 

522 


330,070 



2,180 


3 



379,380 



2,908, 500 

3,i28 


3 


933 

969,502 


1.001,540 

1,082.684 

741,389 

1,001 

1 


063 


1,061,540 



850 


1 


1,273 


1,082. 684 




677 


1 


1,005 


741,389 



445.032 
7, 830,664 

483 


1 

920 

445,032 




14,840 


10 


514 


763,065 


4,019,867 
1, 233,497 
1,476,430 

12,356 

6 


398 


818, G44 



l|003 


2 


1,229 


610, 749 




i;482 


2 


996 


738, 210 



3, 238,503 

4,166 


2 


777 

1, C19, 251 


1,204, 489 
1,074,014 

1.655 

2,611 

1 


813 


1,264,489 






766 


1,974,014 



2,470,939 

3,037 


2 


815 

1.235, 470 


1,198,007 
1,272,332 

1,351 

1 


887 


i, 198,007 



1,686 


1 


754 


1,272,332 



1.880,999 
2,614, 589 

1,940 


1 


069 

X, 880.999 




2,670 


n 


1,017 


871,530 


1.372, 283 
1,242,194 

1,260 

1,310 

1 

1,089 

i, 872. 2^ 




1 


948 


1,242,194 



2,101, 593 

i, 837 


4 

1,144 

525, 398 

mm 

960,393 

1,115,200 

1,125 
712 

2 


876 

493,197 




2 


1,666 


557,600 


_ _ 

TVrninA _ _ i 

79^ 423 

1,681, 520 
4, 349, 614 
4,842,325 

842 


1 

047 

797,4M 

'AC'A id /I 



2,594 
7.179 


2 


628 


815,763 

A oalenln ■ 1 cttf f tt 




4 


592 


1 1,062,403 




4.742 


6 


1,021 


968,005 


3,631,779 

1,308,546 

3,925 

5 


900 

882,950 



817 


1 


1,602 


1,308,540 


Acivinisan^A 1 

"i'503,953* 
2,009,821 

3.125 


4 

820 





1.322 


2 


1,502 


1,004,911 

'KIavi Imvn 

873.770 

1,136,051 

426 

1 


2.051 

873,770 

Southern_—_—-- 

iM' 


800 


1 


1, 279 


1,136,061 


■ *3*629,36^ 


5,393 



671 

725,873 


i. 861, 443 

1,708,324 

i649 

2,744 

2 


703 


930,722 

TJITAafom 



2 


044 


884,162 


WnTitfl.Tii| 

537, 006 

640 


2 


840 

268, 803 

ItfAKiNialra 


1, 377,908 
91,058 
466, 293 
4,041,334 
423, 317 
12,588,006 


1,876 


2 


027 


688.982 

^lAtr A/lca 



231 


1 


894 


91,055 

465,293 

TTfiTirpuhtrA 



392 


1 


1,187 

_ 




6,034 


4 


600 


1,010,444 

A^'Arion 



316 


1 


1,339 

_ _ _ 

423,317 

VArlr 



29,480 


21 


427 


594,669 

KTnf^hAm 

2,177,196 
2,880,292 
4. 201, 984 
2.043.302 

3,449 
19, 372 
8,704 
2,055 

2 


631 


1,088,698 

Rnitt 



11 


T04 


t 281,844 





6 


1,150 


710,330 


UUAafsij*n 



2 


691 


1,021,661 


^Inrth PiATalina 

3,170,270 

2,715 


3 

1.171 

1.056,769 

Rftstftrn 

1, 807, 414 
989,703 
873,159 

1,100 

803 

1 


1,189 

i, 307, 414 

Al'i/filTA 



1 


1,232 


989,703 
873.169 


WAgtnrn 


812 


1 


1,076 



MnrtH iVAlpAfTi 

6,646,097 

584 


1 


680,846 

Ohin 



9,968 


6 


666 


1,107,788 


3,79^553 
2.850,144 

0,014 

3,930 

3 


631 


1,^518 




3 


1 726 


950,048 


_ 

r\1rlAhnmn 

2,396,040 

3,637 

u,. , 


14 


650 

699; 010 

KTnvf Hav*a 

468,996 

886,206 

1,041,739 

1,088 

930 

1,819 

1 

431 






1 


951 


886,208 


WmiAm 



1 


643 


l,Ml,r39 ! 



963,786 

9.631,350 

i if 4^ 

1 9,106 


3 

660 

476.893 

PyinpyUvAT-^ift., -„„i,^ „ _,_ 



.. 

9 


1,057 


1.070,150 


3, 6:^, 686 

4,277 
1,454 . 



‘gif 

906,671 

_ 

MiddlA 

2,138,264 

8,766,400 



2 


1, 470 


1,069,134 


\Xr Aaf Al*n 


A 375 


8 


1,115 


1,255,466 


VKnrlA Tahunfe 

887.497 

1.788,765 

W 


1 

896 

687,497 

(South OaroiiBa___ 

Kastem......... ... 

Weetetn- 

977,677 
766.088 

607 

420 

1.117 

i 

»8 

im 

1,834 

1,656 

977,670 
766.088 

679,588 


« Adcmoaal United States mstrlct Judge for 2 dtstrlcta 


Eatio ot lawyers to 
lodge 


District 

State 


663 

1,006 


406 


375 



271 


625 

1.035 


651 



867 

873 


84ft 



1,627 


944 


220 


262 


605 

23ft 


726 



1,043 

1,601 

850 


677 



483 


1,484 

2,058 

508 


741 



2,083 

1.655 


2,611 

_ ., „ 

------ -- 

1, 519 

i.:i5i 

1,686 



1,940 


857 

i,260 


1,310 


459 

m 


306 



842 


1.297 


1,795 


946 

1,1M 


817 



781 


GGl 

4^ 


896 



1,079 

L325 

__ ^ _ 

1,372 


820 

938 


231 


392 


1,509 


310 


1,404 

1, 726 

1,862 


617 


1,477 


005 

1,100 


803 


812 



m 


1,659 

2,005 

3,310 


909 

1,088 


930 


1,619 


716 


1,011 

1,069 


727 

^_ 

1,125 


767 

872 

697 


420 
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1 .—United Statei of America, 49 States, United States judicial districts; population, lawyers, and judges; ratio of population to each 

lawyer and judge; ratio of lawyers to each judge, Nov. 1, 1939 —Continued 


State and district 

Population 

Lawyen 

Judges 

Ratio of population to— 

Ratio of lawyers to 
Judge 

District 

State 

District 

State 

District 

State 

Lawyers 

Judges 

District 

State 

District 

State 

District 

State 



692,849 


764 


1 


916 


692,840 


764 



2, C16i 666 


2,703 


<4 


963 


664 ; 139 


676 


948,003 

1,064 


1 


891 


9 IS, 693 

1,001 


Middln _ 

872, 719 


804 


1 


1,010 


872^719 


'804 



m, 144 


776 


1 


i;025 


796,144 


776 


Texas __ -___ 

1 6,824,716 


6,826 


8 

8^ 

728. 089 


863 


1,907, 348 

2.620 


3 


756 


036.449 


842 



1, 231, 348 


1,689 


2 


729 


615, ‘174 


846 



li 198i 982 


1,018 


1 


1,177 


1, 198', 982 


1,018 


Wftst.nrf) 

i; 4S0; 947 


1,692 


2 


'934 


' 743 ; 474 


'796 


Utah . 

607, 847 


034 


1 


801 

607, 847 


034 

Vermont - _ 


aroieii 


338 


1 


1,063 


869i oil 


338 

Virgin]!^ ___ 


2,421, 861 


2,617 


4 


’ 062 


606,402 

. 

629 


1,107,673 

1. 626 


2 


726 


663, 836 

762 


_ 

Western _ _ ^ __ 

1,114, 641 


092 


2 


1,123 


667, 270 


496 


Washington l . _ 

"i‘6M,'396 


2,461 


3 


637 

621,132 


817 

Kastern __ 

4.VJ, S58 

505 

i 


813 


469, 668 

606 


Western 

1,103.838 


1,886 


2 


686 


651, 910 


043 


West VirginlA __ __ __ -_ 

1,720,206 


1,486 


‘ 3 


1,104 


670,402 


495 

Northern___ 

769,418 




1 


1,118 

709,418 

688 


Soiithom_ _ 

906,166 


707 


1 


1,130 


006,166 


797 


Wisconsin __ __ 


2,939,006 


3,167 


2 


031 


1,409,003 


1, 679 

EtLstern _ 

1,693. 796 

2,044 

1 


829 


**i,"093.790* 

2,0-14 

W eatem _ 

1.247,840 


1,113 


1 


1,121 


1,247,840 


1,113 


Wyoming _ 


226.506 


271 


1 


832 

226,666 

271 













TTnited Rtates.__ 

1,444,412 

122.776,046 

1,878 

169,479 

178 

178 

709 


603,044 j 


901 


85 cllstriots. 177 ludges (Inclusive 












of District of Columbia). 














niRRXTORlAL JUDGES 


Alaska_...............__ 


60,278 


70 


4 


841 


14,819 


18 

First . 

19,304 
10,127 
10,309 
13.638 

30 

8 

20 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

642 

1, 268 
816 

1,128 

10,304 
10, 127 
10, 309 
13,638 

30 

8 

20 

12 

Second...................._ 







Third. 















1,543.913 
22. 012 
39,407 


i 

1 

1 


1, 643,913 
22, 012 





15 






15 








China . 





1 







Hawaii .- .. . 


308,336 


146 


2 


2, 533 




73 

Circuit judges of general ju- 
risdirtlon__ _ 





9 


2,633 


40,028 


18 

First . 

202 , 9&7 


113 


6 


1,795 

40. 577 

23 


Renonri 

60.146 


8 


1 


7,019 


66,146 


8 


Third. 

36,800 


16 


1 


2,238 


36,806 


16 


Fourth _ 




1 






Fifth. 

36,042 

1 


0 


1 


3,994 


36,942 


0 














judge, by 

II.- 

40, 672 

40. 

91,056 

41. 

212,787 

42. 

225, 565 

43. 

238,380 

44. 

268, 803 

45. 

350, 611 

46. 

367, 053 

47. 

423,317 

48. 

445, 032 

49. 

463, 293 
476,893 

Uni 

607.847 
521,132 

ni. 

525, 398 

1. 

676,114 

2. 

676,402 

3. 

679, 688 

4. 

694. 669 

6. 

699,010 

6. 

606, 462 

7. 

618,161 

8. 

640, 988 

9. 

654,139 

10. 

680, 846 

11. 

687, 497 

12. 

688, 982 

13. 

692, 849 

14. 

725, 873 

16. 

728,089 

16. 

763,066 

17. 

797,423 

18. 

803,451 

19. 

815,416 

20. 

815,763 

21. 

871,630 

22. 

968, 065 

23. 

969,502 

24. 

L 004.911 

26. 


rt .—United States judges—ratio of population to each 

States 

1. District of Columbia_ 

2. Nevada_ 

3. Arizona_ 

4. Wyoming- 

6. Delaware_ 

6. MontanEi_ 

7. Vermont _ 

8. Florida- 

9. New Mexico_ 

10. Idaho- 

11. New Hampshire_ 

12. Oregon_ 

13. Utah. -. 

14. Washington_ 

16. Louisiana___ 

16. California_ 

17. West Virginia.. 

18. South Carolina_ 

19. New York_ 

20. Oklahoma_ 

21. Virginia_ 

22. Arkaneas_-_ 

23. Minnesota_ 

24. Tennessee_ 

26. North Dakota- 

26. Rhode Island-- 

27. Nebreiska- 

28. South Dakota- 

26. Missouri_ 

30. Texas- 

31. mmols .. 

32. Marne--- 

33. Connecticut__ 

34. Alabama_ 

36. Maryland_-_— 

36. Kentucky_ 

37. Michigan_ 

88. Georgia------ 

80. MlsslsslDPi_ 


-United States judges—ratio of population to each judge, by 
States —Continued 


Jersey. 


- 010.444 

..... 035,791 

—. 066.769 

__ 062,403 

.. 070.160 

- 107,783 

. 235.470 

..—.— ,469,003 

. 619,261 

880, 999 

. 693.644 

C .—United States judges—ratio of lawyers to each judge, by States 

Delaware_ 220 

Nevada_ 231 


United States. 


District of Columbia. 

Arizona_ 

Wyoming... 

New Mexico___ 

Montana_ 

Vermont_ 

South Carolina_ 

New Hampshire_ 

Louisiana_ 

Idaho_ 

West Virginia. 

Arkansas_ 

Alabama- 

North Dakota_ 

Florida. 


—. 262 

. 271 

. 271 

_ 316 

. 820 

.. 338 

. 872 

_ 392 

. 469 

_ 483 

. 496 

. 626 

. 663 

__ 664 

. 606 

Vlrgmia_ 629 

Utah.. 634 

Mississippi. 661 

Tennessee_ 676 

_ 710 


Oregon. 

South Dakota- 

Rhode Island-- 

Washington,,^,—, 


764 

767 

817 
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nr,—^Tufted States fnOgea-^^io of lawyers to each judge, by 
States —Continued 


27. Maine___ 

28. Texas... 

29. California_ m 

30. Kentucky___ __ 

857 

31. North CwoUna_ 

905 

32. <Mdahoma_ _ ^ 

QAQ 

38. Nebroslca_ ofto 

34. Connecticut. .. _ 

944 

35. Michigan_____ 

048 

36. Pennsylvania_ _ . .. ^ ^ T. 

87. Georgia_ 

38. Missouri.._..._- _ _ 

1,011 
—1,048 
1,079 

89. Maryland_ 

40. New York_ 

41. Illinois. 

42. New Jersey_...._ 

43. Iowa_*_ 

44. Colorado__ 

45. Wisconsin_ 

46. Ohio... 

47. Massachusetts_ 

48. Kansas_ _ 

49. Indiana_ 

-1,297 

_1,404 

- 1.484 

-1,609 

-1,619 

_1,629 

_1,679 

1,639 

_1,796 

_1,940 

_2,083 

United Btates--- 

__."^901 


It Is Interesting to contrast the ratio of lawyers to United 
States district Judges in the 18 largest cities with the ratio of 
lawyers to United States district Judges in some other well- 
known cities, where the bar is much smaller and also the 
population, which tabulation is as follows: 


IS largest cities 

1. New York. 1,852 

2. Chicago (northern)_ 2,068 

3. Philadelphia.1,069 

4. Detroit...1,186 

6. Los Angeles_ 848 

6. Cleveland_2,006 

7. St. Louis.1,328 

8. Baltimore_1. 297 

9 Boston_1,796 

10. Pittsburgh...1,126 

11. Milwaukee_2.004 

12. Buffalo. 1,477 

13. Washington_ 262 

14. Minneapolis___-_ 781 

16. New Orleans___ 663 

16. Cincinnati_ 1,310 

17. Newark_ 1,609 

18. Kansas City_1,872 

15 other toell-knoum cities 

1. Wilmington, Del. 220 

2. Reno, Nev—.-__ 231 

3. Jacksonville. Fla. (northern)_ 2S8 

4. Washington. D. C.—. 262 

6. Cheyenne, Wyo_ 271 

6. Mobile, Ala. (southern)_ 276 

7. Shreveport, La_ 306 

8. Santa P^, N. Mex_ 316 

9. Helena. Mont_ 320 

10. Salt Lake City, Utah___— 338 

11. Concord, N. H_ 302 

12. Montgomery, Ala. (middle)_ 406 

13. Spartanburg. S. C. (western)_ 420 

14. Aberdeen, Miss, (northern)_ 426 

16. East St. Louis, HI. (eastern)_ 602 


Butler University Confers LL. D. Degree on 
Representative Ludlow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 19id 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, a high honor came to one 
of our colleagues on February 7 when Butler University 
with colorful ceremonies conferred upon the gentleman from 
Indiana* Representative Louis Ludlow, the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 

The citation which was the basis of the university's award 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ludlow] was read to the 
throx^ assembled In the field-house gymnasium at Indian* 
apoUs by Dr, Hay M, Robbins, head of the department of his¬ 


tory, who presented MT. Utdlow for the degree. The llte- 
bers of our legislative body, in which the gentleman from 
Indiana CMr. Ludlow] has grown constantly in esteem and 
afieotion during his six terms of service, win be impressed 
with the accuracy of the citation, which describes him as ^'a 
product of the valley of democracy," as “representing most 
clearly the Hoosler prototype," as an idealist whose philosophy 
is “fundamentally Americacu" whose writings “represent the 
generous liberalism of a vigorous age,” who “in modes of life 
and manner is a man of the people," and whose interest in the 
common people has caused him to assume leadership in the 
cause of peace. The citation in full foUows: 

Mr. President, I have the honor of bringing to your attention a 
distinguished citizen—a product of the valley of democracy—a man 
who represents most clearly the Hoosler prototype. At an early 
age this gentleman came to Indianapolis and became employed on 
the staff of the Indianapolis Sun. In 1901 he was chosen Wash¬ 
ington correspondent for aU the Indianapolis newspapers and 
later became president of the National Press Club. WhUe serving 
in this distinguished position he had the distinct honor of making 
the address of welcome to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on the latter’s 
return from his epochal flight to Paris. Elected to Congress in 
1928, he was the first newspaper correspondent to go directly from 
the Press Gallery to a seat in Congress. 

During his Journalistic and congressional career he has managed 
to find the time to write five bookB—aU representing the generous 
liberalism of a vigorous age. His philosophy is not unique; it Is 
fundamentally American. A free soul, he loves freedom enough to 
deny it to none; an Idealist, he believes that the welfare of the 
whole, and not the prosperity of any group. Is the single end of 
government. In modes of life and manner this Congressman is a 
man of the people; in fact, his constant and pervading thought 
has been for the people. It Is his interest In the common people 
that has caused him In recent years to assume leadership In behalf 
of the peace movement. 

Mr. President, this gentleman Is a man of Christian ideals. He 
is a man of genuine excellence, honorable, benevolent, and of un« 
corrupted disposition. His life has been the very edification of the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to present for the degree of doctor of laws the Honorable 
Louis Lson Ludlow, our Indianapolis Congressman. 

The conferring of this degree upon the gentleman from In¬ 
diana [Mr. Ludlow] was an incident of the celebration of 
founders' day at that ancient institution of learning. On 
February 7 Butler University was 90 years old. Twenty-seven 
educational institutions and civic organizations sent repre¬ 
sentatives to witness the installation of Butler's sixteenth 
president, Dr, Daniel Sommer Robinson. These Joined 
Butler faculty members in the Impressive grand march 
which opened the program. The presence of such a 
large and brilliant array of college and university presidents 
was a striking tribute to the personal popularity of the incom¬ 
ing president. The processional and recessional presented an 
array of academic dress such as rarely occurs at any educa¬ 
tional institution. Each gowned member of the faculty wore 
the academic hood of his alma mater. Its colors Indicated the 
degree earned by the bearer as well as the school from which 
he had earned the degree. Official representaUves of numer¬ 
ous other universities wore similar Insignia. As a result, there 
were scores of color combinations which brightened an other¬ 
wise austere occasion. They ranged from Butler University's 
own blue to the rich crimson of the University of London worn 
by Dr. AUegra Stewart. Dr. Raphael Harwood Miller, pastor 
of the National City Christian Church, of Washington, D. C., 
delivered the principal address, in which he stressed the im¬ 
portance of Christian education to democratic government 
and free society. 

Mr. Hilton U. Brown, of the Indianapolis News, president of 
the Butler University Board of Directors, presided and intro¬ 
duced the new president in a very felicitous manner. The 
inaugural address delivered by President Robinson will have 
imperishable value as a model of educational literature. 

Special guests of the university attended an invitational 
luncheon at the Marott Hotel following the services at the 
gymnasium, and the closing event of the historic celebration 
was a banquet in the James Whitcomb Riley room of the 
Clairpool Hotel at night, when Dr. MUler again spoke. 

At the luncheon, levity was mingled with serious sentiments 
apropos of the occasion In a Hood of speeches of a more or 
less informal nature. John W. Atherton, secretary-treasurer 
of the university, was toastmaster. The gentleman from 
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Indiana [Mr. LtmLOWl was one of those called upon, and 
he spoke as follows: 

Dr. Wildman, president of DePanw University, has Just told you 
with some evldenoe of surprise and concern that he had not ex¬ 
pected to he called Upon today to make any remarks. 1 wlU say 
to the good doctor with considerable more evidence of surprise 
and concern on my own part that he has not got anything on me in 
that respect. 

I, nevertheless, thank you for calling me to my feet, and I will 
say in all frankness that I think it is meet and proper that you 
should require the latest additions to your alumni to stand up and 
Show themselves for your inspection. 

In complying with this requirement, I am reminded of a hectic 
campaign years ago when we candidates were running around over 
Marion County wooing the electorate, and there was one bright 
young candidate for the legislature who received more applause 
wherever we went than all the rest of us combined. His speech 
consisted of Just one sentence. Everywhere he went he would draw 
himself up to his full magnidoent height, expand his bulging chest, 
and say: 

“Ladles and gentlemen, I thought I would come out here today 
and show myself to you, and I hope It won't ruin me." 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is what 1 am doing here and now. 1 
am showing xn 3 r 8 elf to you, and 1 fervently hope and pray that it 
won’t ruin me. 

I understand that a person who is fortunate enough to receive a 
imlverslty degree Is thereby vested with all of the rights, privileges. 
Immunities, and prerogatives—^mlnd you, prerogatives—of an 
alunmus. I asked my son-in-law, who Is a dean of Oeorge Wash¬ 
ington tTniversity, whether that Includes the privilege that Is so 
sacred to the alumni—the privilege of abusing the faculty—and he 
said that privilege goes with the degree. 

When I arose to my feet my wife, sitting here by my side, whis¬ 
pered, "Don't you dare to speak more than a minute." She Is an 
old Butler girl, and she Is trying to protect you. I recognize that 
as very salutary advice from the standpoint of the audience, but I 
wonder if that woman understands the standard length of a 
Congressman’s speech. Over in the Halls of Congress we think a 
speech anything less than 2 hours in duration is a mere whisper. 
At times there are exceptions, but that is always when the gag Is 
applied, for no Member of Congress ever makes a short speech of 
hls own volition. Last week a Member managed to wangle a 
minute out of the hard-boiled bosses in which to deliver a 4-hour 
speech that had long been rankling in hls system. He liked to 
speak, but ho also had a kind, generous heart, and he then yielded 
30 seconds from his allotment to a Member who couldn’t get any 
time. 

If I were to undertake within the limitation of 1 minute to 
give voice to the emotions that surge through my mind after wit¬ 
nessing that great ceremonial today, I would And myself In the 
predicament that confronted a certain noted divine and educator 
a few years ago when the moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly arose and said: 

"The next number will be an address by Rev. James McCosh, 
chaucelor of Princeton University; subject, The Immortality of the 
Soul: time allotted, 1 minute." 

The eminent clergyman consumed his 60 seconds very creditably 
but without exhausting his subject, and I have a very distinct 
consciousness that if I were to s]^ak for hours about Butler Uni¬ 
versity, its splendid history and line traditions. I would not begin 
to exhaust the subject, so I shall leave that task to others. 

Out there today we saw a great man take the helm as the head 
of a great tmlverslty, and 1 know Z express the sentiments of all 
when I fervently pray that success will crown all of hls efforts 
and that Butler University, the university of high educational and 
cultural achievements and broad humanitarian service, which we 
all love, will go on and on and on and on doing good in the world 
forever. 

And now Just one more word, a little more personal to myself. 
When I was first Informed that Butler was to give me this degree, 
I said to my helpmate: "It must be a case of mistaken identity. 
1 don’t know what I ever have done to deserve this." There are 
times when the tongue cannot speak the language of the heart, 
and that is the fix I am in now. My faltering tongue cannot begin 
to express the appreciation in my heart for the distinguished honor 
you have conferred upon me. I can only say simply, sincerely, and 
truly, "I thank you." 

Shall We Aid Finland and China^ or Millions of 
Americans? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 

Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, the Congrefis has before 
it a bill which, among other things, is intended to provide 


loans to the Oovemments of the nations of Finland and 
probably China. 

Finland Is now threatened with extinction by the Invasion 
of Russian troops; and Russia in this conquest appears to 
have, or is expecting, the aid of Cermany. China has been 
invaded by Japan, which aggressor seems at this time Intent 
upon continuing the conquest on Chinese soil at any cost. 

We are asked by the proponents of this bill to take from 
the Treasury of the United States, through the Export- 
Import Bank, a Federal agency, a sum not to exceed $20,- 
000,000 as a loan to Finland. A like sum is proposed, from 
the same source, as a possible loan to China. 

Little has been said, however, by proponents of the 
bill concerning the proposed loan to China. 

The principal discussion and debate has been limited al¬ 
most entirely to the question of a loan to Finland, and that 
is the question which the public in general believes is in¬ 
volved. Perhaps there has been no serious thought given 
the proposed loan to China. Perhaps the intention is to 
await developments, but to have the authority granted in 
advance in the event the loan is sought later. 

Since the proponents of the bill have limited their case, 
generally, to pleading for aid for Finland, my remarks, gen¬ 
erally, in opposition to the loan will be directed toward the 
question of the desirability of making a loan of the people’s 
money to Finland. 

Advocates of the bill base their case on the premise that It 
Is the moral and Chrlstianlike duty of our Nation to go to 
the aid of an oppressed people—a people who have in the 
past refrained from violating their former financial obliga¬ 
tions to the United States. 

Considered alone from the moral issue point of view, it 
is exceedingly difficult to find any strong arguments against 
the proposed loan. 

Considered in the light of cold reason from other points 
of view, I find it exceedingly difficult to advance any strong 
arguments in favor of supporting the loan. 

First, we must consider that the loan we propose to make 
to Finland is merely a gesture of good will from one nation 
to another in the family of friendly nations and in the family 
of democracies. The loan In itself will not do much toward 
preventing the aggressor nation from completing its objective 
of overrunning Finland, and of taking over all the lands and 
resouces of the Finnish people. That has been admitted in 
many instances. 

Admitting that it is our moral obligation to aid the Finnish 
people we are obligated to ourselves, to the people of the 
United States, to consider other phases of the proposal, also. 

It appears, and this hsts also been admitted frequently even 
by the strongest and most ardent proponents of the proposed 
loan, that there is grave doubt that Finland will ever be able 
to repay the loan. The overwhelming force of the numbers 
of men involved in the conflict points to a very serious prob¬ 
ability that Finland, ultimately, will fall to the aggressor. 
Certainly if Finland loses its national Identity, and if Russia 
succeeds in its military drive, Finland will cease to exist as 
a nation, and we will have no hope of obtaining repayment 
of the money we propose to take from the Treasury—from 
the pockets of the taxpayers, if you please—^and loan to Fin¬ 
land. The transfer of funds of the United States to Finland, 
then, should be considered as a probable gift, or grant, and 
not as a loan. 

Second, the question of whether or not the Government of 
the United States can afford to make the loan, or grant, must 
be considered. It is our constitutional duty as the elected 
representatives of the taxpayers, to consider this question 
carefully. 

The Government, through both Its Executive and through 
action of the Congress thus far in this session, has said that we 
have reached the point where we must retrench—must cut 
Federal expenditures, in order that we shall not exceed the 
statutory limitations on the national debt. 

Congress has, thus far, made commendable progress In re¬ 
duction of appropriations for the operation of the Federal 
Government, on the theory that reductions are necessary. 
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U that be the oaae, and I believe that we should make aH 
eoottomies that are possible without incurring hardships 
among our own people, there is a very serious doubt in my 
mind that our Government can afford to make the proposed 
grant to Mnland. 

We have in this Nation today, according to an available 
statistics, thousands of men and women, besids of faxniUes 
with little children, who are unable to find any gainful occu¬ 
pation or employment. These people, just as much as the 
people of Finland, are in need of help, and it seems to me 
that they have the first call on our sympathies and on the 
resources of our Government. 

From the best figures available, there are now approxi¬ 
mately 9,000,000 Jobless people in America. 

Finland’s entire populatKm, according to 1938 figures, was 
only 3,867,000 persons. 

At the present time, In my State and in my district alone, 
there are thousands of persons who have recently been laid 
of W. P. A. employment, with no hope of finding other 
work, because of a shortage both In funds and in the number 
of projects in operation. 

These conditions apparently exist in all sections, or at least 
In most all sections, of our Nation. 

In the light of conditions at home—conditions general 
throughout the entire Nation—find it very difficult to place 
myself in the position of voting the money of our own people 
to assist the less than 4,000.000 people of Finland until such 
time at least as I feel certain that we have made adequate 
provision for the care of our own unfortunates. 

It would be using a trite expression to say that charity 
should begin at home, but I feel that I, the elected Repre¬ 
sentative of the people of the Eleventh Congressional District 
of Indiana, would be derelict In my duty to my people if I did 
not Insist on relief for our own people first. 

I have no objection to those people who feel strongly that 
the people of Finland should have such help as we may 
extend them contributing just as liberally as they wish and 
feel they can contribute. But I do object to the Congress of 
the United States taking the people’s money from the Na¬ 
tion’s Treasury^—the people’s Treasury—and lending it to the 
people of Finland at this time. 

If we had no serious economic problems of our own. If 
we did not face the necessity of reducing our national ex¬ 
penditure, and if our 9,000,000 jol^ess citizens were employed 
or had reasonable assurance of employment, ^en I could, 
and probably would, feel otherwise. 

For my p^, I choose to devote such money as is avail¬ 
able to saving the 9.000,000 unemployed of the United States 
and their dependents first. 

An Appraisal of the New Deal by Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 

ARTICLE BT PROMINENT LABOR OFFICIALS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following recent 
appraisal of the results of the New Deal by prominent labor 
officials, under the challenge, A Call for United Action. 

A Call for United Action 

For 7 3 rears a great experiment has been undertaken by the Fed¬ 
eral Oovernment upon the IndustrUU and social economy of the 
United States. 

However high the motives which prompted that exTOrlment, the 
time has come to analyze the experiment, tp survey rts operation, 
and to assay its results. 

It has been an experiment on the lives of 126,000,000 Americans. 
It has profoundly affected the conditions and the relations of the 


worker and the employer. It has affected trade and finance. 
Industry and agriculture, government and business. 

Innovation after innovation have followed upon each other so 
fast and furiously that only a trained lew could keep abreast of 
changes. If, after 7 years, the situations of labor, Industry, and 
agriculture had materially improved, If happiness and progrws, 
hope and confidence had resulted, we could conclude that the 
exj^rlinent had been worth while. 

Instead we find labor torn Into warring camps. We find Indus¬ 
try depressed and capital on a strike. We find 10,000,000 of Amer¬ 
ica's workers unemployed. We find youth discontented and age 
discouraged. We find not only widespread material suffering, but 
In every walk of life we find fear for the great intangibles of 
America; fear for the liberties that Americans have cherished for 
more than a century and a half. It has therefore seemed a neces¬ 
sary duty to survey the facts of the experiment, to measure Im¬ 
partially the results that have ensued, and to state the conclusions 
that neoessarily follow. 

Through the strains and stresses of many years, organized labor 
has developed a philosophy of industry and of industrial relations. 
It is an American philosophy, and one under which American labor 
has prospered and America has flourished. 

In 1923 at an annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor presided over by Samuel Qompers, a prophetic declaration 
was adopted. Under the title of 'Industry’s Manliest Ihity” it said: 

"The largest freedom of action, the freest play for individual 
Initiative and genius in industry cannot be had under the shadow 
of constant, incompetent political interference, meddlesomeness and 
restriction. 

"The threat of state invasion of Industrial life Is real. The con¬ 
tinuing clamor for extension of state regulatory powers under the 
guise of reform and deliverance from evil can but lead Into greatei 
confusion and more hopeless entanglements." 

That conviction was reaffirmed in 1938 when the executive coun¬ 
cil of the American Federation of Labor stated that— 

"Unemployment can only be overcome through the creation of 
work opportunities for working men and women In private indus¬ 
try. This Is the real remedy for unenyjloyment." 

It therefore becomes pertinent to inquire Into what the experi¬ 
ments of the past 7 years have done, or not done, to free Industry 
and labor from political Interference; what It has done and not 
done to encourage private Industry; what it has done and not done 
to provide opportunities for employment. 

INDUSTRY 

To succeed. Industry needs ample and continuing financing, sat¬ 
isfactory supplies of raw materials, satisfied labor, adequate trans¬ 
portation, public confidence, reasonable taxation and profits. 

All these factors have been latent in the American economy for 
the past 7 years, and yet, for reasons that are known to all who 
deal with industry, they have not been permitted to function. 

FINANCE 

Instead of providing industry and business with ample and con¬ 
tinuing private capital, the banks have been compelled to invest 
and finance the Federal Government. How severe that competition 
was may be seen from the fact that from 1926 to 1988 the ^rcent- 
age of Government securities held by the banks of the country 
compared to the commercial loans outstanding rose from 16 percent 
In 1926 to 76 percent In December 1937. In 1926 the total loans 
and discounts of America’s banks totaled $26,200,000,000. In that 
year the banks held $4,000,000,000 of Government securities. In 
December 1937 the total loans and discounts were $22,100,000,000. 
But the Government securities held by our banks reached a total 
of $16,600,000,000. 

LABOR 

Industry and labor alike have been disturbed, the production of 
useful goods has been hampered by the introduction Into the in¬ 
dustrial scheme of boards and bureaus which assumed iU-advlsed 
authority over the relations between labor and management. 

So far as It strengthened and upheld labor's traditional right of 
collective bargaining, the National Labor Relations Act received 
the unstinted support of labor and of far-seeing management. 
Yet in the administration of that act, in the distrust and dis¬ 
appointment created by those set up with authority to command 
both labor and industry, business confidence was Impaired. 

With the setting up of the National Labor Relations Board, 
staffed with men who neither knew nor cared for the traditions of 
organized labor, a bad situation became rapidly worse. Labor itself 
was split. Management was disregarded. Labor strife was the 
inevitable result, and the orderly processes of Industrial relations 
were shattered. New uncertainties were introduced into the in¬ 
dustrial field. Strike followed strike, as labor foxmd itself adrift on 
an uncharted sea. Production suffered. Unemployment Increased. 

As long ago as 1932, Andrew Furuseth, respected and revered 
for his many years of service to labor, declared: 

"There Is nothing to prevent the United States, if It wants to, 
having a 4-day week and a 4-hour d^. There is nothing in our 
Constitution that would prevent It. But, lodged in the exclusive 
power of the Federal Government, may God help you and your 
children’s children I Do you know what it would mean to give this 
power to the Government to rule the hours of labor? How do you 
know that you will not get 12 hours Instead of 4 hours?" 

Labor has long recognized that the worker cannot be secure in 
employment tuuSsss industry is prosperous. And no better sum¬ 
mary of this belief, and no severer indictment of the 7 years of 
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experiment, can be found than the declaration of the annual con¬ 
vention of the Amerloan Federation of Labor on October 2, 1989. 
This declaration stated: 

**The American Federation of Labor Is not willing to tolerate 
permanent unemployment. We know that idle plants can be 
brought into operation, idle capital can find investment In pro¬ 
ductive enterprise, and idle men be put to work producing the goods 
they need for a decent living. Our Nation has all the elements 
necessary to provide an adequate living for every family; wo lack 
only the proper coordination of effort. 

**Today the picture is entirely changed. Now there Is no longer 
opportunity for highly profitable investment in great expansion 
of the Nation’s prodxiclng plant and equipment, lor our industries 
cannot sell enough goods to keep their present plant in operation. 
The high profits and huge fortunes of the past cannot be made in 
Industry today. The Cleveland Trust Oo. estimates that the chance 
of even succeeding in business today is only about half as great 
as in the past, and the profits rewarding those who do succeed are 
at least 20 percent less. The risks are greater, the reward less. 
Consequently, private capital is not seeking investment In pro¬ 
ductive enterprise, but Instead seeks security in tax-free Govern¬ 
ment bbnds. During the depression private Investment In indus¬ 
trial plants and in housing shrank to 8,600 million or leas in contrast 
to the 12,000 million Invested annually before depression." 

Every idle plant means unemployment. Every contraction in 
business means loss and privation for the worker. Capital unem¬ 
ployed in productive enterprise means men and women xinemployed. 
nis is the basic reason behind the long and cruel roll of those who 
seek emplo 3 rment and cannot find it. 

When the 7 years of experiment upon the lives and hopes of those 
who labor have resulted in the gloomy picture painted by the econo¬ 
mist of the Cleveland Trust Co., it is high time that, before It is 
too late, this Nation should return to the tried and tested procedures 
under which trade prospered and employment spread. 

TAXATION 

Experiments are costly luxuries. For the upkeep of innvunerable 
boards, bureaus, and authorities, for the maintenance of persistent 
relief rolls, and the building of new and imposing Government en¬ 
terprises, the cost has been met by increased taxes and increased 
public debt. 

One of the great drags upon industry during the past 7 years 
has been the burden of taxation that has been imposed upon big 
and little business. There are literally thousands of industrial and 
commercial concerns which have been forced into red figures by the 
taxes which have been imposed on flagging business. 

How heavy these taxes have been may be seen from reference to 
some of the Nation’s largest and strongest industries. The total 
amount of ascertainable tax bill for a leading automobile concern 
for 1086 was $63,160,000. This represented $1.37 per share of com¬ 
mon stock, and $884 per employee. In 1936 total taxes were $91,- 
160,000, representing $2.18 share of common stock and $440 
per employee. In 1937 total taxes were $104,969,000, or $2.45 per 
Share of stock and $444 per employee. In 1938 the total taxes were 
$73,812,000 (including excise tax), or $1.72 per share of common 
Stock and $450 per employee. 

In 1929, steel taxes represented 14 cents per dollar of wages paid. 
In 1938, taxes equaUed 21 cents per wage dollar. In 1929, steel 
taxes represented $2.91 per ton of finished steel produced. In 1938, 
steel taxes represented $6.1€ per ton. 

In an examination of 163 typical corporations, the American Fed¬ 
eration of Investors reported that in 1988 taxes consumed 61.6 per¬ 
cent of the net earnings of these 168 corporations before taxes were 
paid. Nineteen of these companies reported a deficit before taxes, 
while the earnings of 16 others were wiped out by taxes, leaving 
deficits for the year. 

The effect of this tremendous drain on Indiistry is doubly disas¬ 
trous to labor and employment. Every dollar paid in taxes by in¬ 
dustry Is a dollar that cannot be used for pay rolls, for development, 
or for expansion. Yet Industry at least has a possibility of passing 
on to the consumer, in increased prices, a substantial part of the 
taxes that It pays. 

The one person who cannot pass on taxes is the ultimate con¬ 
sumer, and the worker and the worker’s family m\ist, and do, pay 
a large part of Industry’s taxes in everything they consume. In 
their necessities and their pleasures, consumers are bearing a lion’s 
share of the staggering tax bills imposed to cover the cost of Fed¬ 
eral spending. 

At least $186 a year is required to cover the indirect or invisible 
taxes involved. In the production and distribution of the merchan¬ 
dise and services purchased by a worker’s family spending $30 a 
week or $1,600 a year. 

PUBLIC CONFIDBNOB 

Of all tbe factors upon which the prosperity of Industry and labor 
depend, none is more important than confidence. Confidence In 
the stability of business and of jobs. Confidence in the perma¬ 
nence of the rules and regulations under which business must 
operate. Confidence In the Nation’s currency. Confidence In the 
fairness and goodwill of those who are clothed with oflftclal authority 
over management and labor. The most tragic residt of the 7 years 
of experiment has been the destruction of confidence, by incessant 
tinkering with established forms and procedures. 

Tinkering with the hours and wkges of labor under the N. R. A. 
Tinkering with the cost of labor’s food under the A. A. A. Tiiiker- 
Ing with property rights in the conllecatlon of private gold savings. 
Tinkering with the foundations of Amerloan Government in the 


attack on the Supreme Court. Scarcely a month has passed with¬ 
out action or rumors of action, which would alter the plans and 
the outlook of labor and industry. And overhanging all has been 
general awareness of a national debt of $40,000,000,(^0 as a mort¬ 
gage on the future of America. 

These material factors affecting labor and industry are In them¬ 
selves sufficient to paralyze confidence. Yet to men, whether they 
be workers or employers, who know and lOve their country there is 
still another phase, emerging from the experiments which they 
view with patriotic alarm. 

So fearful were the founders of otir Government of the concen¬ 
tration of powers in the Federal Government that in the Bill of 
Rights, article X, they expressly limited the Federal power In these 
words: 

"The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu¬ 
tion nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.’’ 

With money taxed or borrowed from the people the Federal 
Government has set up a multitude of public and semipublic cor¬ 
porations, which have gone into the States to weaken the authority 
and the financial soundness of the States. 

Counties and municipalities have been placed In debt to the 
Federal Government. ‘The States have seen, set up within their 
own borders, Federal agencies and corporations to create under¬ 
takings which directly competed with private enterprise. Federal 
lending corporations have competed with their financial institu¬ 
tions. Federal building corporations have competed with their 
private builders. Federal utility authorities have competed with 
State-regulated utilities. Federal farm corporations have competed 
with and superseded the public and private agencies within each 
State. 

In many of these instances the Federal corporations and agencies 
have gone far beyond the intentions of the authority which was 
granted to them by the Congress. But steadily and surely they 
have undermined the sharp line between State and Federal author¬ 
ity to increase the concentration of power in Washington. 

As labor and industry survey what has happened to labor and 
industry In those lands where all powers have been concentrated 
in the central authority, they fear and oppose the steps which thus 
far have been taken here, to enlarge the dominion of the Federal 
Government over the lives and fortunes of the American people. 

It is not a problem for labor alone, or Industry and agriculture 
alone. It is a problem which must be solved by an awakened 
citizenship. It is a problem to be discussed at every fireside, to be 
dealt with by every publicist, to be prfiyerfully considered by those 
Americans who this year will be called upon to draft the platforms 
of both political parties. 

The hour has come for Americans to recognize the dangers that 
confront them, and to Join In an united effort to halt the drift 
toward national Insolvency, industrial collapse, and the extension 
of opportunity for the Americans of today and tomorrow. 

William L. Hutcheson, general president, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, member, executive 
council, American Federation of Labor; John Possehl, 
general president, International Union of Oi)erating En¬ 
gineers; John P. Coyne, president, Building and Con¬ 
struction Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor; Robert Byron, general president. International 
Association of Sheet Metal Workers; Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, vice president, International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of Amer¬ 
ica; Joseph W. O’Neill, representative. Distillery Workers’ 
International Union; James J. Ryan, first vice president. 
International Association of Sheet Metal Workers; Ro¬ 
land Adams, member, general executive board, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; J. R. 
Weyler, general representative, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America; Matthew Woll, vice 
president, member executive council, American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor; and others. 


The American Youth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

OF CALIFORNLA. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, FeDruary 14,1940 

ADDRESS OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Mr, OEYEE of California, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I submit the speech given by Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson, 

Hie Quotations from Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln is 
hitereeting. The speech was given before the American 
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Youth CquitoHi now assemblad in the Natton’« Capital, and 
Ifl as follows: 

Perhaps It la hard for you to imagine how flattering It la to auch 
a well-worn youth aa I to he invited to ahare the platform at a 
Youth Oongreae. For more reaaons than one It la appropriate that 
you open your Inatltute tonight with a memorial meeting for 
Abraham L incol n . He was one Bepubllcan who would not have 
been afraM d you. Glpeahlng of hla long flght for human freedom, 
Carl Sandburg aays of Lincoln: 

”He knew that hla best hopes for listeners to such an appeal were 
the young people. The IS- and IS-year-old boys who had read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin when it was published 6 years before Lincoln’s 
house divided speech had grown into 21- and sa-year-old voters. 
In what he was doing and saying Lincoln kept in mind the young 
men; he knew that the challenging radical tone of what he was 
saying about the Declaration of Independence would interest not 
only the forelgn-bom voters hut also the young people of all classes, 
those to whom the American Revolution still had a breath of 
smoke and a banner of sacred flame.” 

And, as Sandburg adds: 

’Terhaps, after all, only the young people with dreams and wishes 
in their eyes would understand his lan^age. When his talk was 
ended and his language had failed to measure off all he wanted to 
say, It might be the young who would best understand the despera¬ 
tion of his dreams, the unmeasured lengths of the adventure he 
was for.” 

LINCOLN'S AIMS mCAOOBflATED 

I do not know what your dreams are. and It probably will not be 
for me to experience the unmeasured length of your adventures. 
In any case, I am quite certain that I believe In your right to have 
your dream and your adventures. 

Of course, to some people this spirit of social and political uncon- 
ventlonallty Is tmlfylng, and to some people such an assembly of 
young people Is a s]rmbol of dark and nightmarish plottings against 
government. Lincoln, too, experienced that. A book written at 
the time of Lincoln's campaigns so exaggerated his real aims as to 
anger him. It said: 

“Men once fairly committed to Negro slavery agitation—once 
committed to the sweeping principle that 'man, being a moral 
agent, accountable to Ood for his actions, should not have those 
actions controlled and directed by the will of another’ are in effect 
committed to socialism and communism and to the meet ultra 
doctrines—to no private property, no church, no government—to 
free love, free lands, free women, and free churches,” 

DANamouBr 

’Thus, It was sought to blast the dreams and Ideals of the early 
Republican Party by labeling its antislavery sentiment as dangerous 
radicalism. Seems a little far-fetched today, doesn’t It? But what 
seems more surprising is that the political party which has been 
trying to wear Lincoln’s political garments now refuses to associate 
with any of you youths because you are now labeled radicals and 
Communists. 

Of course, I do not know how dangerous you really are, but I 
do hope you are not so bad as to warrant the suggestion that you 
must clean up and purify yourselves in order to be worthy of a 
message, even from the party of Warren Harding, Albert Fall, and 
Joe Pew. 

I may be wrong about It, but It always seemed to me that a 
parent or a citizen who thought a youth In danger of great error 
was under an equally great duty to give patient and understanding 
counsel. ’That was the spirit and the practice of Abraham Lincoln. 
Convinced that he was right and that It was a duty and a privilege 
to set others right, he went out and sought to present his views to 
those who differed with hlfn. He set before us the classic example 
of revealing his own thoughts in debate—in the generous confidence 
that out of the free competition of ideas the American people can 
be trusted to choose the best one. 

My embarrassment In speaking to you tonight Is not from a 
sense of being holier than thou but from a confused sense of 
Inferiority. While I try to be unconscious of the passing years, 
I am stlU vaguely aware of the mortality tables. They tell men 
of my age th^, on average, you will be here long after we are gone. 
That means that bur work, our capital, our institutions, and even 
our reputations will be left In your hands. Some men, like Lincoln, 
have grown In lame with posterity—others shrivel. The best we 
of today can do is at the mercy of time, and more time remains to 
you than to us. 

Then, too, 1 am not so cocksure that my own generation has done 
such a good job In its time that I feel qualified to teU you what 
you should do with your lives in your allotted time. It would be too 
devastating if you should, as you probably would, reply: 

“Weu, if you are so wise, why are you leaving us such a mess of 
wars, and rumors of wars, of social strife, economic stagnation, and 
political reaction, which has overwhelmed much of the world and 
bedevils all of it?” 

I freely acknowledge that the world of today lives In a glass house 
and Is not privileged to throw stones at those who are to follow. 

PAST OF eTATXTS QUO 

It is, I admit, a little difficult for one of my generation to talk 
to you in terms of your own dreams and visions, for we cannot 
share them fully. After all, we are a different generation, and we 
are a trifle afraid of you. That because, while you are tossed about 
by the same storms as we, you are riding free, whUe we older ones 


are mostly anehored. fiome of us are an^ored to a little aooumu- 
tathm of property; eome, anchored to a proepeet of aooumulatlhg. 
Some are animored to jobe, or to eoclal position, or pouacal affllla- 
tloxiB. or to aonie of thoee things which are tanglblie assaraiioes 
that we will “stay put.” 

No matter how free we try to be. we ore all tangled up tn the 
existing order of things, and It Is woven into us. We are pa^ of 
the status quo. 

And. too, no honest man can expect a tree and hopeful youth to 
accept a status quo In which Involuntary unemployment, forecloeed 
opportimltles for Independence, dependent old a^, and so many 
Injustices play so large and cUsastrous a part. We know we are 
leaving you an indefensible legacy. We know you ore going to do 
something to It, and we don’t know what. We know that you 
don’t know what. We only know that the pattern of the future Is 
in your minds, not In ours. 

NOT ONLT ONES 

Although you do inherit a good deal of difficulty and confusion, 
you here In America are also the Inheritors of things which have 
cost blood and sacrifice to win and which you will find still worth 
preserving. We have a system—an Imperfect one, It Is true—but 
one which alms to give us government by consent of the governed. 
And in order that such popxilar will may be enlightened and freely 
known, there was established the right of free speech, and of the 
press, and of petition, as weU as other liberties from restraint. 
These limitations are to protect your freedom against the persons 
you elect to office. 

Of course, they are not the only persons from whom you will need 
to guard your liberties. Under our economic system grave injustices 
and inequalities may be perpetuated by men never elected to office, 
but who through economic advantage control jobs, or credit, or 
monopolize commodities, or who can otherwise strike at your means 
to live or your standard of living. From these sources come the 
greatest modem threats to your pursuit of happiness. 

This democratic Glovernment of ours was so fashioned as to be a 
power for your protection against such private Injustice and ex¬ 
ploitation and, at the same time, not to become an oppressor 
Itself. It was placed in the hands of the people that they might 
stop wrongdoing by Irresponsible private power, without becoming 
mibjeot to irresponsible public power. 

Time will not permit me to trace the steps by which this virile 
and strong Government envisioned by John Marshall was stealthily 
deprived of Its power to curb private exploitations and injustices 
of an economic nature. The slave power feared a government 
strong enough to check it, and Its penetrating influence was long 
dedicated to the task of restricting, through judicial decision, the 
power of the National Government. After Lincoln struck down 
that menace there arose the great combinations of finance and 
Industry which found strong government an obstacle to their 
imperial designs for exploitation. By 1936 the National Government 
was reduced by judicial decision to Its lowest efficiency. 

It has seemed to me that the biggest task of the New Deal was 
to restore to this people's Government Its original powers, lost 
through judicial Intezpretatlon. That Is the task In which I 
have been chiefly engaged, and we are prepared to hand on to you 
a more effective government than the one Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has had to work with. Consider with me a list of the things that 
he was told he could never, never do, but which we now are told 
the Government always really had a right to do. 

When President Roosevelt took office the people wore powerless 
to enact, either through State or Nation, a minimum-wage law to 
protect women. Both the States and the Federal Government 
now have that power. 

FAZM PROGRAM UPHELD 

President Roosevelt took over a Nation without power to enact a 
law dealing with child labor. We now have such a law. 

President Roosevelt found a Nation with its power to protect the 
right of labor collectively to bargain condemned as unconstitu¬ 
tional by a junta of 62 of the lawyers of America. 'The Nation 
has now won recognition of that power. 

It was only about a year ago that we won the final decision of 
the Supreme Court confirming the power of this Nation to enact 
a valid farm-adjustment program. 

It was only about 8 years ago that 1 tat before the Supreme 
Court on decision day to learn for the first time that our argu¬ 
ment had prevaUed and that a system of unemployment com¬ 
pensation could be legally undertaken. 

Less than 8 years ago I was standing before the Supreme Court 
as a representative of this administration pleading for the power 
to deal with the urgent problem of decent care for our growing 
population of aged and Infirm. We were opposed by the conserva¬ 
tive argument that the Nation could not take any step whatever 
to deal with old-age penslonB. Now we have that power. 

TmUTT HONESTLY WON 

President Roosevelt found this Nation without power to aid a 
distressed Industry, like the bltumlnoue-coel Indust^. The Guffey 
Coal Act was thrown out as wholly illegal In 1936. This year the 
Goal Commission won Its first contest in the Sumeme Court. 

President Roosevelt found the power of the Nation to enact a 
utilities holding company act challenged. Its power to 
common honesty upon great Interstate utility combinations, 
had always been the purse of reactionary politics, was 
doubted. We have won the power to do that. 
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He found the country ^without power to enact a municipal bank¬ 
ruptcy act to permit Its cities and villages to restore financial order 
and credit where there had been overobligation from years of 
political looting or improvidence. We have won the power to do 
that. 

He found it without power to tax the public officeholder's salary as 
it did other citizens' salaries. We have won the power to do that. 

He found it without power to tax the salary of a Federal judge» as 
It did other citizens’ salaries. Today the Nation has the power 
to do that. 

Zn short, Roosevelt has won for the Nation that which he found 
it without adequate power to do—either to govern the powerful or 
to protect the weak. 

•rhe reason I call your attention In such detail to this change 
of constitutional interpretation Is that I think It may answer in 
your mind, as it has in mine, grave doubts as to whether our 
Government could be made equGd to solving Its problems. 

Four years ago, as measure after measure of recovery and of 
reform were crushed as unconstitutional, I too was pretty de¬ 
spondent about the future. I did not, and do not, feel that the 
New Deal measures were the perfect nor even the best solution 
of our problems. The loss of those particular measures was not so 
serious as the loss of the power to enact any measures dealing with 
those admitted evils. 

Before you look wistfully at any other form of government, let's 
see what we can do with this American Government with its powers 
thus restored. Here are old frontiers reopened to statesmanship. 
Here are new poESlbllltles for the redress of grievances, restoration 
of lost opportunities and equalities. 

AMERICAN SYSTEM 

Of course, it will not move as fast as some would like, but our 
Government can move as fast as our underlying society and econ¬ 
omy will assimilate changes, and efforts to move faster always 
produce countermovements that undo much of what has been 
accomplished. If the people are really determined, they can now 
utilize our Federal Government to knock out old privileges and 
unfair advantages, to open the closed doors to individual oppor¬ 
tunity, and to turn out unprecedented national wealth to a source 
of individual security. 

I know full well that many people who talk of preserving this 
American system really mean only that they want to preserve 
the status quo and their advantageous position In it. But I would 
urge you to preserve our American system for an exactly opposite 
reason. Our system is really a great system for the changing of 
the status quo by peaceful and orderly means. Except in nations 
that have the device of popular elections, there is no way to re¬ 
pudiate and change a governmental policy except by force. Elec¬ 
tions are the civilized substitute for force to keep a government 
abreast of public opinion, 

I know that in many places abroad and in a few at home it Is the 
custom to scoff at free government, to call democracy the “cult of 
incompetence,” to complain of it as slow and compromising and 
outmoded. But if we were to grant all of those charges—^whlch we 
need not—It is still democracy alone which preserves that priceless 
thing for which youth In all ages has searched—the dignity and 
worth of the individual. 

ALMOST ALONE IN INELUENCB 

With all our groplngs and uncertainties we have In America held 
to that ideal. If our practice docs not measure up to the Ideal 
then, that discredits not the Ideal but only the weakness of our 
efforts. You live In a country where the individual may listen to 
his radio even if what he hears does him no good. The Individual 
here may have grievances against his system, but he does not dis¬ 
appear unaccountably If he unites with others in denouncing them. 
The Individual may read anything he can get hold of, write as he 
pleases, and speak his mind, even If what he says Is distasteful to 
the rest of the country. 

Among the great nations of the earth this is one of the few 
where plain ordinary citizens are preparing to go to the polls and 
settle our national policy by a choice of leaders for the next 4 
years. You are almost alone of the peoples In which the individual 
in humble station may register his influence on questions that 
settle the fate of the Nation. 

You may truthfully say that we have not the complete democ¬ 
racy and the perfect Justice that we dream of, but you cannot deny 
that we are among the few who have in our own hands the possi¬ 
bilities of approaching those hopes. Is it any wonder that among 
us are people passionately attached to this system, in spite of its 
shortcomings, and intensely resentful of any movement which 
they think would overturn it? 

You will soon take over from your elders unsolved problems as 
vexing as have fallen to any generation. But there is also handed 
to you a government more responsive, more effective, and more 
useful than we have hod. Your great opportunity is to make it 
work. Let that be your crusade. Drive out of power the incompe¬ 
tent, the corrupt and the indifferent, walk into this democratic 
process and master It. Make it serve your dreams and realize 
your visions. I, for one, welcome your active, unbossed, and un- 
purchasable enthusiasms in public affairs. 

If your enthusiasms and visions at times conflict with the lessons 
of experience and our cautions, that is only what happens under 
every roof that is blessed by housing two generations. For my 
part. 1 am glad It Is so. 


Questions and Answers on Pure Streams 
Legislation 
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ANALYSIS OP PENDING LEGISLATION PREPARED BY THE IZAAK 
WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I include the following analysis of 
pending legislation on pollution prepared by National Head¬ 
quarters, Izaak Walton League of America: 

Question. Who started the present Federal legislative movement? 

Answer. The Izaak Walton League of America with the Dern- 
Lonergan conference in Washington, D. C., December 1934, followed 
by Senate Document No. 16, of January 30, 1936, “Stream pollution 
and stream purification,” and introduction of the first Lonergan 
bill, S. 3958, In the Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, January 
16, 1036. 

Question. Does the present Mimdt bill have any connection with 
the former Lonergan bill? 

Answer. The Mundt bill is a continuation of the original move¬ 
ment started by the first Lonergan bill. It has been amended, 
revised, and rewritten from experience gained In many hearings to 
provide close cooperation with all existing agencies and to elimi¬ 
nate all valid objections of those who were interested In pure 
streams, but who felt that the original Lonergan bill was drastic. 

Question. Who would administer the Mundt bill? 

Answer. The Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. 

Question. Is the Army Engineer Colps equipped to administer 
such a bill effectively? 

Answer. Yes; the Army Englnescr Corps now has district offices 
and stations located at strate^c polntls along the navigable waters 
of the United States. For many years it has collected data on 
pollution of these waters. It is now in charge of navigation and 
flood control on these same waters. By reason of its present facili¬ 
ties It Is in an excellent position to administer a pollution-control 
bill. 

Question. Would not the United States Public Health Service be 
a more logical and appropriate agency to administer the Mundt bill? 

Answer. No; because this bureau Is traditionally an Investigat¬ 
ing agency without any police powers; because it has consistently 
objected to police powers and refused to accept any; and because 
its roBponsibility and Interest in the pollution problem is confined 
to human health alone. 

Question. Why do most State health departments support the 
Barkley bill (S. 685) and often oppose the Mundt hill (H. R. 7971)? 

Answer. Because the Barkley bill is a typical bureau aggrandize¬ 
ment bill; because it holds out to them a $700,000 annual bait; 
because the United States Public Health has urged their support 
and they fear being placed on the blacklist if they fall to give their 
support. 

Question. Is not pollution a public-health matter? 

Answer. Yes; it Is a public-health matter, but It Is very much 
more. Public health, while admittedly the most Important con¬ 
sideration, Is by no means the only consideration. There are many 
cases of Industrial pollution which are not considered objectionable 
by health authorities, even though such pollution may render the 
streams absolutely dead biologically. The narrow viewpoint of 
public health concerns Itself only with human health as it Is 
affected by the ultimate product which comes through the water 
faucet. When this water Is given sufficiently elaborate treatment 
to render It bacterlologically safe for human consumption, the 
responsibility to public health Is considered to have been met and 
the concern of health authorities does not extend to the condition 
of the source of this supply—^the public streams. 

Question. Does the Mundt bill extend the authority of the Fed¬ 
eral Government to every little tributary in the country? 

Answer. The jurisdiction of the Mundt bill Is limited to navigable 
waters. 

Question. Is the Mundt bill constitutional? 

Answer. Its constitutionality has been passed on favorably by 
many competent attorneys. 

Question. Does the Mundt bill supersede and supplant existing 
State agencies with a completely Federal control? 

Answer. No; It provides for fullest cooperation with existing 
State agencies and specifically states that “action by the Federal 
authority will be taken only after such existing authorities have 
been given an opportunity to act. and 6 months after receipt of 
written notice from the Chief of Engineers, have failed to do so.” 
In other words, the passage of the bill would In no way interfere 
with those existing agencies that are trying to do a good job In 
correction of pollution, but, on the contrary, would give them 
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mani axmport. tt woiHd, Ikowever, present a «talemat« 
or tlie prpgram m thitm ctmw whnre cxlatlng age&olw are atalUng 
on the job. 

Qoeetlon. Wotild the Httndt bill require pollution to be elimi¬ 
nated Immediately upon paasage of the bill? 

Anvwer. No; It outiawe the epmd of future poUution Immedi¬ 
ately, but glvee a A-year period of grace for eaOatlng pollution before 
anything heed be done, and etatee that **A reasonable time shall be 
allowed for oon^letlon of treatment works** which are started 
within this period. It further provides that when neceaaity oan 
be shown to the satlafaction of the Chief of Engineers after a 
public hearing, that a 6-year extension of time may be granted; 
and at the expiration of that time, following the same procedure. 
**aQ 0 h further extension of time as may reasonahiy be necessary.** 

Question. Does passsge of the bill summarily require compl^ 
elimination of all pollution? 

Answer. No; the bill defines pollution and authorizes the Chief 
of Bnglneere to set up standards of purity In each watershed with 
minimum requirements for treatment of polluting wastes. 

Question. Does the bill provide for criminal action with fines 
and imprisonment? 

Answer. No; the bill provides no fines or imprisonment or crim¬ 
inal motion. It authorisee an action In equity in the name of the 
United States by any United States attorney when requested to 
do so by the Chief of Engineers or the district board of a sanitary 
water district, to prevent or abate pollution as defined by the bill. 

Question. Would the ICundt bill be unfair to or disrupt American 
Industry? 

Answer. No; it gives every oonsideration to both industrial and 
municipal pollutes as above outlined, and in fact, by providing 
ttniform Nation-wide regulations, would put all industries on a 
level competitive basis and eliminate such Inequalltiee as now 
exist by reason of one State having or enforcing adequate pollu¬ 
tion-control laws while another State either bad none or did not 
enforce them. 

Question. Does the Mundt bill provide any asstetance to pol¬ 
luters for installation of treatment plants? 

Answer. Yes; it provides loans and grants to mtiniclpalltles and 
loans to industries. 

Question. Does the Mundt bill supersede or abrogate the powers 
of interstate compacts or ones that may be formed in the future? 

Answer. No; it authorizes the formation of interstate compacts 
and says that where they exist, or may be sot up in the future, with 
authority to enforce the provisions of the act, that the interstate 
compact shall be the district board. 

Question. Would the Mundt bill be administered by arbitrary 
ruling from a central office in Washington? 

Answer. No; the bUl provides for district boards In each sanitary 
water district, which shall be truly representative of all interests 
with all members bona fide residents of the watershed district. 

Question. Why is Federal control of pollution necessary? 

Answer. Water flows by gravity frcmi one State to another and 
the effect of pollution cannot be confined to the political division 
or subdivision of Its origin. Voluntary action, attempted control 
through State laws or interstate compacts, and similar methods 
have been tried for 60 years. For 0 years Federal funds were avail¬ 
able to municipalities for correction of municipal sewage. The 
polluted condition of the Nation’s waters stands as mute testi¬ 
mony that exlstlzig agencies and methods are unable to cope with 
it, and the very worst pollution is Interstate In character. In 
view of these long-time efforts by existing agencies it Is evident 
that the remaining polluters are immune to persuasion or control 
by existing agendes and that they have no intention of doing 
anything about correcting their pollution unless they are obliged 
to do so. The Mundt bill affords them the opportunity to do so 
vdluntarily which they have had for many years: affords existing 
agencies the opportunity to enforce correction of pollution If they 
oan and will; affords them financial aid, and finally as a last resort, 
provides the auUiority for forcing the hard-boiled recalcitrants 
Into line. 

Question. What is the present status of the Mundt biU? 

Answer. It was Introduced in the last Congress and held in the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. In order to accord the same 
courtesies In time extensions to municipalities for the installation 
of treatment j^ants accorded to industry. It was reintroduced by 
Mr. MUMpT In this irevlsed form at the regular seesion of Congrees in 
January. It will bear the name, ’’Mundt bill,” but will be 

given a new number. It now bears the number H. R. 7971, and 
is not to be confused with the so-caUed Barkley bill which is 8. 
686, which has the support of polluters but is definitely opposed 
by national conservation organizations. 

Question. Is there any other bill before the Seventy-sixth Con¬ 
gress which affords any control over any pollution to any agency? 

Answer. No; five other bills were, introduced In the first session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress under the titles of ’’antipollution 
bills” or ”poUuUoiiHX>ntrol bills,” but not a single one of them af¬ 
forded any control ov«r any pollution to any agency. They were 
all essentially alike and propOMd to spend a million dollars a year 
for further investigation and research without doing a single thing 


about oorrectliig pollution. ^ ^ , 

Question. What can yo\x. as a Member of Congress, do to help 
pass H. R. 7971 and to exert your influence on the side of real 
antlpollutlon legislation? How can you cooperate with the friends 
of clean streams and pure waters in promoting * program which 
will protect the health and recreational opportunities of your 
friends and neighbors? 

An^. You can first of aU vote to reoommit & 685 (the so- 
Baidcley bliij and ^us send it back to ommntttes wbsoni 


open heartetgs can toe held on it together with H. R. 7971 to order 
that an effective antipoHutlon blH may be reported out. FaUtof 
to that, you can vote against B. 689, because only by Its defeat 
will the way be open for legislation to correct America’s poUutlon 
problem. To vote for the Mundt bill it is first necessary to vote 
against the Barkley bill. 


A Refutation of Certain Dies Committee Findings 
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STATEMENT BY OmCERS OT* THE SPANISH REFUGEE RELIEF 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. CX^FFEE of WadiingtOEL Mr. Speaker, at the request 
of eminent Intellectuals Identified with the Spanish refugee 
relief campaign, I am incorporating in the Congressional 
Hbcord a statement by the officers of that organization in 
reply to observations in the recent report of the Dies commit¬ 
tee reflecting upon that enterprise as a *^ront organization of 
the Communist Party.” 

Mr. Speaker, I resent, as do many other liberals, promiscuous 
commentaries made by witnesses before the Dies committee 
upon progressive men and organizations. Opinion evidence 
is inadmissible in any court of record in America unless the 
witness has been properly qualified and has demonstrated 
beyond peradventure his intimate knowledge of the thing or 
person about whom he purports to have a carefully arrived-at 
opinion. It is an outrageous miscarriage of justice that many 
splendid citizens of national reputation have been impugned 
and maligned before this committee, without the oportunlty 
being accorded them to be present so that they may confront 
their accusers and confute the charges, if necessary. 

Let the statement speak for Itself. 

■TATE2XENT BT TKX OFTlCBRfi OF THE SPANISH BXFCTQKS RZUET CAMPAIGN 

[Bishop Francis J. McConnell, chairman; Philip Merivale, vice 

chairman; Mrs. Caspar Whitney, vice chairman; Dr. Guy Emery 

Shlpler, treasurer] 

In its recent report to Congress the special House Committee on 
Un-American Activities describes the Spanish refugee relief cam¬ 
paign as a "front organization of the Communist Pserty.” 

The national officers and the members of the executive board of 
this organization are under obligation to the men and women to 
every part of the country who support the organization to answer 
this accusation. And they do so, not by offering general state¬ 
ments in rebuttal, but by a simple recitation of the concrete and 
verifiable facts concerning the organization. 

First. The sole purpose of the Spanish refugee relief campaign 
is to aid in relieving the suffering and In solving the problem of a 
hundred and fifty thousand Spanish refugees now living in France 
and north Africa. It does not concern Itself, directly or Indirectly, 
with any aspect of domestic or international politics. Its char¬ 
acter and purposes are parallel with those of many other refugee 
relief organizations. A^ attempt by anyone to oommit the 
organization. In word or act, to the support of any government or 
political philosophy would be instantly repudiated as an Improper 
use of a humanitarian enterprlae. We assume that such a state¬ 
ment will not, to any American, seem Incompatible with giving aid 
to people Who are homeless because they defended their republic 
against aggression. 

Second. The Spanish refugee relief campaign grew out of the 
Medical Bureau and North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy. The latter organization was eetabllitoed during the 
war In Spain for the purpose of interpreting to the American people 
the meaning of the war and of giving aid to the loyalists in the 
form of food* clothing, and medical supplies. Paralleling the 
popular front character of the Spanish Government, the American 
organization was oompoeed of representatives of various political 
bodies, fraternal and progreesive organizations. 

At the mKl of the Spanish War the structure of the organization 
underwent radical changes. Its representative character ceased. 
Its dilution was placed in the hands of a board of 96 people, most 
of wham had no connection with the medical bureau and North 
American Committee and who act In a pmonal capacity only. The 
namft Of the original organization was retained for a time but on 
October 1, 1989. the Medical Bureau and North American Commit¬ 
tee ceased to exist both in name and in fact. 

The clteitlon in the Dies oonanittee report of the Nbrth Amerl- 
oan Committee to Aid SpanlBh Democracy 16 eloquent evidence of 
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the completely ctusual character of the Investigation and Its con¬ 
sequent unreliability. There has been no North Amencan Com¬ 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy since January 1, 1938, and the 
organization known as the Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Deznocracy had not been in existence 
for 3 months Vdien the report was submitted. 

Third. The relief funds of the organization are administered by 
representatives of the American Friends Service Committee, whose 
record of efAcient. nonpolitical administration of relief is well- 
known to all Americans. 

Fourth. None of the responsible and active heads of the organi¬ 
zation—^the chairman, the vice chairman, the treasurer, and the 
executive secretary are in their official positions or in their per¬ 
sonal opinions either Communists or so-called fellow travelers. 
This Is a fact which has never been and cannot be successfully 
challenged. The honorary chairman is Mr. Harold L. Ickes, Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior. 

Fifth. The Spanish refugee relief campaign has no organiza¬ 
tional affiliates, political or otherwise. It asks and receives contri¬ 
butions from the public without regard to political beliefs and 
depends on no political party or other organization for any part of 
its income. Its work is directed by an executive board of 24 men 
and women who, as members of the board represent nothing save 
their own and the public's Interest In the Spanish refugees. These 
men and women are well-known, and their integrity is unimpeach¬ 
able. They assume full and sole responsibility for the policies 
and work of the organization. The following constitute the board: 

Jay Allen; Mrs. Eleanor Copenhaver Anderson; Roger N. Bald¬ 
win; Edward K. Barsky, M. D.; Prof. Lyman R. Bradley; Tom Davln; 
Clark M. Elchelberger; Miguel Garrlga; Dr. Samuel Guy Inman; 
Paul Kellogg; D. William Lelder; Louis Miller, M. D.; Michael Nls- 
selson; W. W. Norton; Miss Josephine Schaln; Prof. T. O. Schnclrla; 
Mrs. Vincent Sheean; Dr. Guy Emery Shlpler; Maxwell S. Stewart; 
Leland Stowe; Miss Katharine Terrill; Jesse A. Tolmach, M. D.; 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney; and Roy Wilkins. 

Sixth. The files in the organization’s national office constitute a 
complete record of all financial transactions, publications, appeals, 
and statements; and these files, which are open to inspection by any 
responsible person, contain not a single fact or syllable which pro¬ 
vides any ground for the conclusion reaiched by the Dies committee. 
An official report on the Income and expendltxires of the organi¬ 
zation for the period of Its existence will shortly be made public. 

It should be noted that the records of the organization were not 
examined by the Dies committee; that no representative of the 
organization was permitted to testify before the committee con¬ 
cerning the organization's character and work; that no one at any 
time officially associated with the organization gave any adverse 
testimony concerning It; that not a single concrete fact was ever 
adduced before the committee on which any estimate whatever of 
the organization could be based. 

In view of these facts, we believe the public will agree with us 
that the House Committee on Un-American Activities has been 
guilty of a most flagrant disregard of all rules of evidence and of 
the most elementary considerations of Justice. But, more than 
that, the committee has attempted, for no cause save Its own un¬ 
substantiated prejudice, to undermine the public's confidence In 
an organization to which 160,000 sufioring and homeless people 
look for help. 

We appeal from such an unworthy act to a fair-minded American 
public, not because of concern for ourselves or the organization 
we represent but because of our profound concern for men, women, 
and children who need American sympathy and aid. 

Francis J. McConnell, 

Chairman, 

Florence C. Whitnet, 

Vice Chairman, 
Philip Merivale, 

Vice Chairman, 
Out Emery Skipler, 

Treasurer, 


Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, Muleshoe, Tex. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the Nineteenth Congressional 
District of Texas, which I represent, has a small part in the 
national program for the conservation of wildlife. I refer 
to what Is known as the Muleshoe Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge. This national wildlife refuge of 5,809 acres is located 
in BaUey County, Tex., about 16 miles south of Muleshoe. 
The refuge was established by an Executive order of October 
24, 1935, to protect ducks, geese, coots, sandhill cranes, 
plovers, and other wildlife. 

It is reported that prior to acQUlsitlon few, if any, of the 
lakes held water throughout the entire year. By using a 


very satisfactory W. P. A. program the normal lake areas were 
reduced to about one-third their previous size with a result 
that this winter water was maintained on a year-around 
basis. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Ira Gabrlelson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey in the Interior Department, who 
has supervision over the wildlife conservation program, I re¬ 
ceived a photograph of the ducks on the Muleshoe Migratory 
Refuge taken on December 6, 1939, The scene is on White 
Lake, which 1 year ago was entirely dry. It was estimated 
by Mr, James K. Walton, refuge manager, and Mr. George 
Barclay, regional refuge supervisor, that at least 200,000 
ducks were present on December 6. with 75 percent being 
mallards. 15 percent being pintails, and the remaining 10 
percent baldpate or widgeon and scaup. 

Because of the normal concentration of migratory water- 
fowl into this part of Texas, and with the continued develop¬ 
ment of the Muleshoe refuge, it is thought that this refuge 
is destined to become one of the Important units in the 
national system of wildlife refuges. 

I was Interested in a radio program sponsored by the 
American Wildlife Institute over the mutual network on Feb¬ 
ruary 11. As a part of this program Mr. Philip A. DuMont, of 
the Division of Wildlife Refuges in the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, made some very interesting remarks regarding wild¬ 
life refuges. Having received unanimous consent to do so, 
I quote the following from his remarks: 

'Thfifle 266 national wildlife refuges are located In nearly every 
State of the Union; Alaska has 13—one Is the extensive Aleutian 
Islands chain of nearly 3,000,000 acres. In all, three and a half 
million acres are primarily suited for waterfowl. They include 
nesting grounds in the North, such as are found in Montana, Min¬ 
nesota, and the Dakotas. TTiey Include resting areas along the 4 
principal migration routes—1 route down the Atlantic coast, 1 
down the Pacific, and 2 through the Mississippi River Valley. 'They 
also include extensive wintering grounds In the South. To be 
selected as a refuge, an area must have water sufficient for the pro¬ 
duction of needed food and protective cover. Certain of the 178 
waterfowl refuges were chosen because they offered natural protec¬ 
tion to rare birds. For Instance, when the 40,000-acre Red Rocks 
Refuge was established In Montana 6 years ago, only 46 of the once 
plentiful trumpeter swan were known to exist. All were in that 
Immediate vicinity. Today there are 200 birds on or near the refuge. 
The very rare whooping crane is now protected on the 60,000-acre 
Aransas Refuge, near Corpus Ohristl, Tex. The sage grouse of the 
western ranges, the Florida sandhill crane, and the roseate spoon¬ 
bill, reddish egret, and great white heron, all of the Gulf coast, now 
have refuges on which they are unmolested. The use made of 
these areas by waterfowl Is astounding. Out on the Bear River 
Refuge, near l^lt Lake City, over 2.000,000 ducks stop on their way 
south from Canada en route to California, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The Sacramento Refuge In north-central California and the Tula 
Lake Refuge near the Oregon-Callfomla line provide food and pro¬ 
tection for thousands of ducks and geese each fall and spring. Over 
a million pintails have been present on the Sacramento Refuge at 
one time. 

Probably the most intensely used refuge in proportion to Its size 
is the 6,000-acre Ohatauqua Refuge on the Ullnols River. Last fall 
over 500,000 ducks and 2,500 geese fed there at one time. 

'The White River Refuge, in the center of the huge mallard 
wintering grounds In Arkansas, protects an adequate seed stock of 
birds to send back north. 

'The Sand Lake Refuge In northeastern South Dakota offers 
another example of the immediate use made of these new areas. In 
1937, the first year the refuge was established, the Franklin’s gull, 
not previously known to have nested there, established a nesting 
colony with nearly 6,000 nests. Next year the number of nests 
Increased to 6,100, and last summer there were over 20,000 nests. 


America at the Crossroads—Beating the Depres¬ 
sion—Our Way Out 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on December 2, 1939, at 
Spokane, Wash., I delivered an address at the Northwelst Con- 
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Terence of Republicans, from Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon, which 1 ask leave to include in the 
extension of my remarks, as follows: 

America at the Crossroads 

It Is a happy omen tor the future that representatives of our 
party from the several States in this great northwestern country 
are meeting here, In this beautiful city of Spokane, to consider 
mutual problems, outline a program of cooperation, and turn our 
eyes toward the future, that we may give the full measure of our 
devotion to our coxmtry In this critical hour. ^Many believe that 
America is at the crossroads. If our course which lies ahead Is 
properly charted at this time, our Nation may again come out onto 
the broad plains of prosperity, and may again find our citizens 
happy, employed in free enterprise, proving to the world that 
democracy wlU and does work. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT 

Under our system of representative government political parties 
are a necessary function. By assembling, coordinating, and sys¬ 
tematizing the social, economic, and political Issues confronting our 
country, a political party may enimciate a program which will place 
before the country a plan of action for governmental activity. Such 
a program, if it offers a solution to the perplexing problems con¬ 
fronting us as a nation, will attract to its banner the right-thinking 
citizens of America. No political party can hope for success nor 
deserve success unless it is motivated by an impelling desire to 
accomplish those things which will bring prosperity and happiness 
to our people. Down through the years the Republican Party has 
seen our Nation in the throes of depression, rocked to its founda¬ 
tion by perplexing problems, threatening to rend it asunder, and 
yet it has, through its leaders and supporters, laid down courses of 
action for our country which have led it safely through the dimcul- 
tles besetting It and brought about security and contentment. It 
can do so again. One of the purposes of this meeting is to bring 
together some of the leaders of the political thought of our party 
In this western territory that they may reappraise the unwholesome 
conditions in which we find ourselves as a nation and study these 
problems anew, to the end that a solution may be found. 

I believe it is worth while also that we should, while assembled 
here, particularly give attention to the fundamental, political, social, 
and economic Issues which are of special Interest to us in the North¬ 
west, so that our representatives in the Republican convention, as 
well as our representatives in the Congress of the United States, 
may have the considered views of the people of the Northwest on 
these issues so vital to our own welfare. 

POTENTIALITIES OF COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 

In considering our particular problems, it may be worth cur 
while to refer briefly to some of the underlying resources and 
activities of this region which give rise to legislative consideration, 
and which, in turn, may be of importance in formulating a pro¬ 
gram upon which our party shall stand in the coming elections. 

Prom the early days when our pioneer forebears first forged 
ahead across this great continent, fording streams, wending their 
way by ox team across great expanses of deserts and prairies, over 
mountain ranges, finally reaching this great borderland of the 
Pacific, to fell the forests, hew homes out of the wilderness, and 
build these great Pacific Northwest States, this land indeed was 
the land of promise. It has been said that there are no more 
frontiers to conquer, but we have only begun to explore the pos- 
Blbilltles of the great Columbia River watershed, embracing within 
Its territory the several States you represent here tonight. 

These sturdy pioneers for years dreamed of the development 
to full use of the great Columbia River artery of commerce, and 
Its tributaries, and of harnessing the vast potential energy which 
through the centuries has been locked up and wasted in this Im¬ 
mense volume of water going unhampered on its way through the 
Columbia River gorge to the Pacific Ocean. We are Just now be¬ 
ginning to make headway in this Immense development. The 
channel improvements made, and in the making, of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, the removal of the barriers crossing its 
course, have at last opened this great waterway to commercial 
water-borne commerce, originating in the broad hinterland em¬ 
braced in this vast watershed. 

This work has only begun; much remains to be done. The com¬ 
plete cooperation of the representatives of this entire area is neces¬ 
sary in ordsr to bring to final fruition the plans for the full 
development and utilization of this great gift from nature. Today, 
as we pass up and down the Columbia River gorge we observe the 
ever-increasing use of this mighty river by barges and other water¬ 
craft plying upon its bosom, moving quantities of grain, lumber, 
petroleum products, minerals, and other merchandise going to 
and from this vast trade territory. 

On behalf of myself and other Members of the Congress, I be¬ 
speak your continued, vigorous, unselfish cooperation In present¬ 
ing to the Congress the needs of this thriving, growing community. 
Only by the fullest cooperative effort can we, who at most are but 
a small delegation in the Halls of Congress, hope to achieve our 
ends and secure adequate and necessary appropriations to carry 
on these public works, making possible the full development of 
our natural resources. Our party has always been a leader In 
sponsoring and bringing to consummation public improvements 
and public works. It should take the leadership in bringing about 
the fixll development of the natural resources of our Northwest, 

SURFACE WATERS 

The Columbia River, the second largest in the United States 
and greatest In po^^ntlal power, Is the great water artery of the 
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region's drainage system. It embraces a watershed of 258.000 
square mfies, 80,000 of which are in Canada. Coastal streams 
west of the Cascades embrace an additional 80.T72 square miles, of 
which 300 are in Canada. The river itself rises in British Co¬ 
lumbia; traverses the length of 1,210 miles. Tidewater extends 
110 miles inland which, t^ether with the channel improvements 
giving facilities for ocean-borne traffic to The Dalles and barge 
traffic to the interior, gives to these Columbia River ports a com¬ 
manding position m world maritime traffic. Portland and the 
Columbia River exported 26,422,764 bushels of grain during the 
cereal year ending June 30. 1030. 

The Columbia River at The Dalles, Oreg., hsus a mean annual 
run-off of 146,000,000 acre-foet, and the mean annual run-off of the 
entire Columbia River Basin is estimated at 156,000,000 acre-feet, 
and the Pacific elope, exclusive of the Columbia River, 146,000,000 
acre-feet. Although the Pacific slope basin represents 14 percent 
of the river basin area. It yields approximately 60 percent of the 
run-off. The region has 10,000,000 acres of irrigable land and when 
It shall have been fully reclaimed will require 50,000.000 acre-feet 
annually. 

One of the problems with which we are confronted and In 
which we may Join hands In cooperative effort Is the conserva¬ 
tion and proper utilization of these great water resources, perhaps 
unsurpassed In any place In the world. Industries, agriculture, 
and fisheries are primarily dependent upon these water resources. 
To accomplish this flood control, uniform flow, conservation by 
storage of seasonal rainfall are necessary. These all Involve public 
action and depend for their success upon the cooperative support 
of all of us. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

The third great natural resource embraced within these water¬ 
ways is hydroelectric power. The earliest settlers made use of the 
natural facilities of these waters for transportation and also for 
domestic and agricultural use In a limited way, but It remained 
for the present generation to reach out and capture this Immense 
energy which, through the ages, we have allowed to waste itself 
in a ceaseless flow to the sea. 

Bonneville is now a reality. The huge transmission lines radiat¬ 
ing frem the turbines at the Cascades are reaching out like the 
spokes of a wheel Into distant parts of this far-flung agricultural 
and industrial territory. Districts are being formed for utiliza¬ 
tion of this energy; municipalities are entering into contracts, and 
private utilities are acquiring power from Bonneville. 

The other great hydroelectric and reclamation project, one of 
the boldest and most stupendous ever conceived by the engineering 
skill and ingenuity of man, is Grand Coulee, lying here at your 
very doorstep. Our Government, with its eyes on the future, is 
building this great public work. It will not only provide 1,980,000 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy but the water and power for 
reclaiming 1,200,000 acres of land. 

I envisage the day when not only prosperous farms far removed 
from the roaring turbines at Bonneville and Grand Coulee will 
take this energy for llght.s, domestic use, and power for farm 
activities, but when great Industrial plants and reduction works 
will be located within the field of this low-priced electric energy. 
Those of us who have had a part to play in the initiation or In 
the continued development of these outstanding power, reclamation, 
and navigation projects, I am sure are of one mind in our desire 
that the electric energy may be put to the widest possible use, 
at the lowest possible cost to the ultimate consumer, not only 
bringing cheap power to every farming and residential community 
but also making possible Industrial development in this North¬ 
west Territory, thereby affording much needed pay rolls and pur¬ 
chasing power. Such a development will provide a market for 
the products of our farms In this garden spot of America, and 
will also make possible the utilization of the great deposits of 
minerals and natural resources burled away in our hills and up¬ 
lands, as well as the forest products carpeting much of the area. 

IMMIGRATION AND RECLAMATION 

During the last several years, when nature has been so cruel In 
visiting disaster upon so many of our citizens In our prairie States, 
the so-called Dust Bowl, we have had a great Influx of Immigra¬ 
tion In the Northwest Territory. Thousands of American families, 
like the pioneers of almost 100 years ago. have packed their few 
belongings Into motor cars, many of ancient vintage, and trekked 
their way across the prairies and mountain ranges to find a home 
with us here. While they followed the ox teams of yesterday, 
they found, instead of mountain trails, broad, hard-surfaced roads 
loading Into this land of promise. They are on our doorstep; 
they need jrour assistance; they need mine. They will be absorbed 
In the body of our citizenry and make useful 'Citizens, lending their 
efforts to the upbuilding of our great Northwest. 

The reclamation and irrigation of these Immense upland areas 
will afford homes for these new citizens and others who will fol¬ 
low In their footsteps. This area contains 13 percent of the total 
land area of the United States but only 6 percent of the tillable 
lands, 10 percent of the grazing lands, and 16 percent of the forest 
lands. Forest lands cover one-half of the area. This region alone 
contains over one-half of the remaining timber supply of the United 
States, and furnishes over one-third of the lumber produced, 

The popiflatlon In this region In 1930 was 2.8 percent of that In 
the United States, while the land area of the region Is 13 percent 
of the national total and produces 2.13 percent of the Nation's 
manufactured goods, 1.7 percent, however, is lumber products. It 
uses 6 percent of the national total electric energy, whereas its 
population is only 2.8 percent, or almost 2,000 kilowatt-hours per 
capita as compared with ths national average of less than 900 
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kih)watt-hourA StootriflcatioB U fams in tte StaW of Wmblng* 
ton Is ovear 60 peroeat, la Orogoti and Idaho mw 00 peroent, wharoai 
the naUonal avenifa of faim atoctrlflaatioa la but 18 paioent. 

WAim-FoaraB 108000011 

Potential and developed water-power reeoureea In thli affea are 
about 15,600»000 kHowatt-hours or power amiable 90 peroent of 
the time. Of tide total about 11,500»000 kOowatt-houre are located 
In the Oohvnida Rtter and Its tnbutartee. These water-power 
potentlaUtieB repreaent over 40 percent of the total potential water 
^er of the entire Xlxitted States, and the potentiaimes of the 
Columbia Blver watershed alone represent about fO peroent of the 
total potent wat«r power of the entire United Statee, 
aczssEALa MJcn stbatkgzo MArsaxALS 

The Seventy-elscth Congress, at tt» regular aaMlQii. pae wd an net 
approved June 7. 1980. whleh directs the Secretaclee ctf War» Navy, 
and Interior, after ocmsultation with the Secretaries ci State, Tiaas* 
ury. and Commeroe, to determine the quantity and quality of the 
strategic materials needed to supply the Nations industrial, naval, 
end military needs for common defense. The act authozinea tha 
purchase of these materials through the Procufemezxt DteialDn. 
Such materials ere to be stored at certain places the Booretarles 
may designate and may be rotated in order to prevent deterioration. 
It further authorlaes an appropriation to be spent under direction 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy of eX00XK>0j900 to be available 
fxum Jtuie 80.1830. through June 80.1043. and authorhses an appro¬ 
priation of easOvOOO for the Bureau of Mines and $160j000 for the 
Geological Survey, of the Interior Department, for use in determin¬ 
ing the utilization of ores in the United States In relation to the 
common defense. 

With new. abundant, assured low-cost hydroelectric power, more 
economical transportation, and improved market conditions, the 
mineral resources of the four Pactllc Northwest States will be sus- 
oeptible of much development. Of particiilar importance a m o n g 
nonmetalllos are the great pho^hate deposits of Idaho and Montana 
and the considerable reserves of coal located principally in Wash¬ 
ington and Montana. Among other nonmetalhcs of probably much 
greater futiure Importance are lime, diatomlte. clays, sulfur, oil, 
and gas. Deposits of variety of metallic ores (among them those 
of a number of the so-called strategic metals). including aluminum, 
magnesium, manganese, chromium, vanadium, molybdenum, cad¬ 
mium, tungsten, antimony, and others may also become of great 
economic value in the future. 

Our Representatives in this great Northwest region should em¬ 
brace this opportunity not only to cooperate with our Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in providing an assured source of strategic materials but 
also of developing the great body of ores, minerals, and nonmetalics 
which aboimd within the confines of om several States, By so 
doing we will serve our Government well and we will also put to 
use our immense stores of hydroelectric power and also develop 
Industry, reduction plants, and other public works, briztglng pay 
rone, ptarohasing power, and prosperity to our several communities. 

I believe I am not releasing prematurely laosslble industrial de¬ 
velopment, having for its purpose the utilization of cheap power 
from Bonneville and Grand Coulee, in sa 3 dng that before I left 
Washington it came to my attention that there were at that time 
outstanding national industrial organizations negotiating for the 
erection of such plants in the vicinity of these great hydroelectric 
projects in order to avail themselves of the cheap energy. 

BECZPBOOAL-TBADE AOaXBMENTS 

The Congreea of the United States, at the last regular session, 
appropriated 81,194.496.688 to aid fanners and promote the farm- 
Industry. For several years the Government has been paying 
the farmers for soil conservation the sum of $600360.060 a year 
to reduce acreage and production. At the last regular seaslon of 
the Congress the sum of $226,000,000 was provided for parity pay¬ 
ments. Notwithstanding this and earlier appropriations for farm 
relief, our great agricultural Industry Is tatterho^. Farmers today 
do not get back the cost of production. Farm prices for many 
commodities are the lowest for decades. Farm Income Is so low that 
farmers not <mly secure no return on their Investment but receive 
the lowest wage for their own efforts of any of otir major activities. 
Notwithstanding these huge appropriations of Federal funds, the 
Congress of the United Statee thus far has given no answer to the 
question, What win restore agriculture to a profitable basis? 

Foreign markets have dwindled and In many cases disappeared. 
Our looal market often has been traded off to foreign countries Ibr 
Industrial coneesslotiB by letting down the bars to eompettttve 
agricultural products without equaliiiing productive costs. The 
so-oaUed reciprocal-trade agreements have proven to be the undo¬ 
ing of the lumber industiy and agriculture, and many of our north¬ 
western farmers and timt^ dealers have suffered immensely from 
this misguided policy. 

Tariff making Is a legislative function and cannot be delegated. 
Trade agreements are treaties. The Oonstltutiott provides that 
treaties must be made by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Teotprooai-trade legisiatlen expires next year; H imorfid 
not be mnswed. The Congress shouM restore these eonstftutkmal 
rights to the Congress and lift from the backs of our farmers and 
Uunbehnea this burden which has traded for a mess of pottage our 
valtiable home markets for agrtouftural. mining, and forest 
produOtB. 

We should not. it is true, eretst trade batrteiB to keep oat all 
foreign trade. We ^ould, however, insist on the application of 
the i^icy long adhered to in maintaining equality of oompeUtUm 
by equimsing the cost of prodootion of oonqietltlve 


We sbDUkI piuteot our home markets by presenting their me ss 
dumping grounds tar cheap competitive foreign products. One of 
my eifileagties. cm the floor of the Bouse of Representatives, ex¬ 
hibited a can of Argentine beef whieh he purchased at the Com¬ 
missary in the Agricultural Building in WiMCdagton. at which time 
he was advised, that no American product could be obtained there. 
X recently received a letter from a gentleman In Ariaona stating 
that the tax rolls in his State showed that there was about one- 
tenth of the livestock in that State now ms fbrmerly« and he 
enclosed a wrapper from a can of Paraguay beef sold th^ stating 
that be was unable to obtain any American product in his com¬ 
munity. we win recall that our own Freatdant atated that Argen¬ 
tine beef was preferable to American beef, and our Oovermnent Is 
contracting to import such product for governmental use, whUe 
the States from which you, my Rsteners. come are endeavoring to 
matntarn their herds. Stock raisers are in dire dlstresa. They are 
unable to market their products at a profit, and many of them are 
discontinuing business. In my own State of Oregon great herds 
formerly ro am ied the hills of the eastern and acKitheastam part of 
the State, where now in many places then an none at all. 

In the ftrst 9 montbe of 1989 we imported foreign products for 
eonsumptlon in the amount of $794,700,000. while in the same 
period In 1988 we imported $711.60030a During the same period 
our agricultural expo^ declined from $608,700,000 to $418,400,900. 
In discussing this subject before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information In Washin^n, D. CL, Senator Tom CotTRAU.T said: 

don*t feel so kindly toward Argentina that we want to hurt 
our own farmers to help the pampas cowboys. We don*t want to 
build up Industry which Is already bloated and overextended. Con¬ 
gress appropriated $700,000,000 to help the farmers last year, and 
we don't want to do eomethlng now to harm them.** 

IMrmtTATIOK os* VOBXST PEODTTCTS 

We all realize the serious inroads Importation of forest products 
from Canada and elsewhere has made on our lumber industry, par¬ 
ticularly shingles, pulp, and certain types of finished lumber. 
Within 6 years the United States wood-pulp importations have 
risen almost two-thirds in tonnage and more than doubled in value. 
For a number of years past there has been a steady increase la 
pulp imports to America. The year 1937 witnessed the greatest im¬ 
portation of wood pulp, paper, and paper producti? on record, setting 
a new record for the t^d consecutive year. 

We formerly supplied 75 percent of the north Pacific coast lumber 
used by the British Nation. Our trade was reduced to 6 peroent 
in 1936 and under 10 percent in 1937.^ The Canadian agreement 
of 1985 lowered the American tariff wall one-half, but left the 
British Empire tariffs intact. American duties on Canadian lum¬ 
ber were cut 50 peroent—all the law allowed. It Is true in the 
case of Douglas fir and west-eoast hemlock importation at the lower 
duty was restricted to 250,000.000 feet annually. Under the fa¬ 
vored-nation clause, this reduced lumber duty was automatically 
extended to every other country in the world shipping lumber to 
the United Statee, including Soviet Russia. Lumber imports to the 
United States Increased at once. Douglas fir and west-coast hem¬ 
lock from British Columbia were practically doubled. In the first 
11 months of 1936 Canada shipped 135,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
and west-coast lumber into the United States, while west-coast 
shipments to the entire British Empire, Canada mcluded, totaled 
only 59,000,000 board-feet—a ratio of 8 to 1. In other words. 
American lumber exporters have been exit off from the British 
market, but the home market has been opened to Canadian ship¬ 
ments. 

In 1932 Canada exported 40 percent of all lumber which was 
exported from the combined trade territory of Washington. Oregon, 
and British Columbia, whereas in 1936 she exported 78 peroent. 
The reasons for this unfavorable export trade to Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington are the Empire preferential tariff, higher wages in Oregon 
and Washington, and better and cheaper transportation facilities 
from Canada than irom Oregon and Washington. Wages alone in 
British Columbia averaged lower cost production eff more than $3 
per thousand board-feet, as compared with Oregon and Washington. 
The minimum of 48 hours per week prevails in British Columbia, 
whereas only 40 hoxixs in the American industry. The average wage 
in 1938 in the Douglas fir logging camps and sawmills in Oregon 
and Washington was 76.7 cents per hour, whereas the comparafato 
wage in British Columbia was 57 cents per hour, as shown by pro¬ 
duction costs submitted to the Department of State. 

WOOL T t n w sm T 

We in Oregon are eepedally Intmsted In the wool Industry. 
Many of you have a like Interest. The rectproccd-trade agreement 
with Great Britain became operative on the 1st day of January 
1989. Approximately 90 percent of American products on which 
tariff ooocesstons are made by Great Britain are on the prohibitive 
list, and export license must be obtained for any of the products 
to be shipped. In other words, anything Britain shall i^p may 
come to us free from quota restrictions and currency regulations, 
mmoe, Belgium, and Italy benefit equally with Great Britain by 
this Weaty, which Is further enhanced by the rate of exchange. 
Dwlxig the first 6 months of 1989, iepres^iR$ the period during 
Which the iVMSlpsoeal-trade agreement with Great Britain has been 
in effect, our Imports of woolen rags totided 5.461392 pounds, an 
Increase of 4.969,167 pounds, or more than 1300 peroent, compared 
with tt»c corresponding months in 1988. Bsiporte of manufacnired 
woolen goods also showed tremendous Inereaees, amounting to 
8,749587 square yards, during the first 8 of 1999. or more 

than 100 percent over the hBposta lor the corresponding period of 
1938. The imports of these materials amounted in the 8-month 
p^od to over 12300,000 pounds^ which would equal appxoxiinataly 
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26,000,000 to 80,000.000 pcmndfl of raw material. The combined raw 
materials and finished products is the equivalent of 35,000.000 
pounds of raw wool. It Is estimated that It amounts to twice the 
annual wool clip of such States as Oregon, Idaho, South Dakota, 
Ohio, and many other wool-producing States, and more than half 
of the total annual raw wool production In the great sheep-raising 
State of Texas. ® 

FABM aSLUEF 

America has never been prosperous unless our farmers were pros¬ 
perous. Our party has always championed the cause of agriculture. 
We should now, at this critical time, take the lead In a constructive 
program of farm relief, the first plank of which should be insistence 
that the reciprocal trade agreement law shall not bo renewed and 
that the nefarious trade agreements negotiated under it should be 
repealed or modified so as to prevent the dumping of competitive 
agricultural products on the American market, thus depriving our 
farmers of a market for their produce. 

Under our labor relations and social security acts and standards 
of living for otir laborers, we have established a cost of production 
which cannot meet competition on an equal basis with products 
coming from South America, Canada, European and Asiatic coun¬ 
tries. In these countries no such wages or standards prevail. Cheap 
peon and coolie labor and abominable working conditions exist. 
Agricultural and other products produced under such conditions may 
be dxunped on the American markets. If no restrictions prevail, and 
undermine our price structure. As an example, when we were con¬ 
sidering the Argentine trade agreement before the Committee for 
Reciprocal Information it was disclosed that turkeys could be shipped 
from Argentina to New York for 10 cents per pound and sold there 
for 10 or 17 cents per pound, whereas the shipping costs of turkeys 
from Oregon to New York were greater, and western birds could not 
compete with this cheap Argentine product. Under living condi¬ 
tions and wage scales in this area, turkeys cannot be produced for 
less than 20 cents per pound. 

Another striking effect of the operation of these agreements was 
brought to my attention recently. State Senator C, H. Zurcher. of 
Oregon, recently reported that In our territory he found 6.300 Cana¬ 
dian calves, weighing about 250 or 300 pounds each. These calves 
were being fattened for the American baby-beef market and were 
being fed, according to State Senator Zurcher, Argentine corn and 
East Indies molasses. A small duty had been paid on the calves, 
taut the Argentine com was delivered cheaper here than Iowa corn 
could be procured, and ships from the Orient brought molasses from 
the East Indies cheaper than our own sugar wastes could be ob¬ 
tained. This is Q striking example of the operation of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements and the havoc they are working upon agriculture. 
It shows the ImpoFsibllity of American agriculture competing with 
the cheap labor and living con^lltlona of South America and the 
Orient as long as we maintain the American wage scale both as to 
agricultural employees and maritime workers. The importation of 
these Canadian calves and the food products for fattening them, of 
courf-e, deprive the American farmer of a market for a like amount 
of his products. It brings forcibly to our attention the fact that 
the American market is the best market we have for our agricultural 
products. If we trade It away to foreign countries in order to build 
up the manufacturing Industry in America, we are undoing the very 
thing that the Congress has been attempting to do In solving the 
farm problem. The Congress appropriated $700,000,000 for the 
assistance of farmers this year, and immediately thereafter the 
executive department, through the so-called reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments, which are in reality treaties, is now letting down the bars so 
that importation of competitive agricultural products may flood the 
American market. 

In addition to legislation correcting the evils of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements, we should adopt a farm program that will assure 
to our farmers an equal opportunity with Industry, and such assist¬ 
ance and protection as will Insure a reasonable profit from farming 
operations. It cannot be hoped that the fanner can continue indefi¬ 
nitely to operate at a loss, When the farmers fail, America fails. 

SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY 

Many of our people In the Northwest have large Investments In 
the sugar-beet industry. It has come to be one of major Importance 
In our communities, and particularly is this true In my own State 
of Oregon. Our refinery at Nyssa has a 112-day record of producing 
760,000 bags of sugar and the refinery company has fed 8,000 head 
of cattle from beet pulp as a pulp-feedlng demonstration. Growers 
In the Owyhee reclamation project produced 16.2 tons per acre on 
17,000 acres last year, the highest production In the United States, 
save one area In northern California. The fly in the ointment, how¬ 
ever, is that under the A. A. A. crop-control program Oregon growers, 
as well as those In the other districts of our sugar-beet producing 
States, are not permitted to place this fertile land In production. 
The regulations even threaten to reduce our own acreage In Owyhee 
from 17,000 acres to 12,000. This .plant alone has added $1,000,000 
to the assessed value of Oregon and is a most striking Instance of 
the manner In which we may, by proper Government legislation, 
bring capital out of hiding to seek Investment in free enterprise, 
giving the unemployed Jobs and merchants markets for their prod¬ 
ucts. Nothwlthstandlng our favored situation with reference to the 
production of this important domestic crop, under existing laws 
and regulations and trade treaties we freeze this thriving industry 
and refuse to permit expansion and import the most of our sugar 
demands from Cuba, the Philippines, and elsewhere. 

TAX STRUCTURE 

The whole tax structure needs revamping. In 1931 the Govern¬ 
ment received in taxes and fees $3,180,638,632, and In 1040 these 
receipts are estimated to be $5,669,300,000. A comparison of the 


receipts and disbursements of our Government discloses that, 
enormous and abnormal deficits are due not to the Impoverished 
condition of the country by reason of the depression through Which 
we have been passing, and therefore a dearth of tax revenues, hut 
to an Inordinate orgy of spending. Thus in each of the years 1082 
and 1933 our tax receipts were little In excess of $2,000,000,000, 
whereas for 1037, 1938, 1939, and 1040 they will average approxi¬ 
mately five and one-half billion dollars per year, between two and 
three times the amount collected during earlier years. In 1038 the 
total tax hill of America—National, State, and local—amounted to 
nearly 25 percent of the income produced during the year, and the 
American people will have paid during the period from February 
28, 1933, to June 30, 1940, approximately $84,000,000,000 In Federal 
taxes alone. Our President, when a candidate for the high office 
he now holds in October 1932, said: 

"Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors, because 
they are a burden on production and can be paid only by produc¬ 
tion. If excessive, they are reflected in Idle factories, tax-sold 
farms, and hence In hordes of the hungry tramping the streets and 
seeking Jobs In vain. Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they 
pay In deductions from wages, In Increased cost of what they buy, 
or (as now) In broad cessation of employment. There is not an 
unemployed man, there Is not a struggling farmer, whose interest 
In this subject is not direct and vital." 

Mr. Roosevelt said In Sioux City, September 29, 1932: 

"And on my part I ask you very simply to assign to me the task 
of reducing the annual operating expenses of your National Govern¬ 
ment." 

The March American Federatlonlats' preliminary figures show that 
In January 1939 there were 11.623,031 unemployed. After taxing, 
borrowing, and appropriating more than $65,000,000,000 and going in 
debt over $24,000,000,000 since March 4, 1933, we have approximately 
the same number of unemployed and a great many more people 
on relief than we had when we started this program. Colonel Har¬ 
rington, Administrator of W. P. A., said on his recent visit to this 
region that there are still nine and a half million unemployed. In 
considering these startling statistics, Is there any reason why Indus¬ 
try should not be discouraged and has lost faith in tills program, 
and that fear dominates the businessman and the Investor today? 
Sensible folks can only see one answer to this whole social, political, 
and economic muddle which threatens to wipe out the American 
system of free enterprise. If the incomes of all who receive $160,000 
or more were divided equally among the American citizens, each 
would get only 16 cents, and the incomes above $6,000, if equally 
divided, would only furnish $2.32 per capita. Million-dollars in¬ 
comes are now taxed 84 percent, and bund red-thousand-dollar 
Incomes 40 percent. No; the answer is not a socialistic division of 
wealth but the restoration of American Industry to a normal basis, 
permitting a fair profit to Industrial enterprise, and thus restoring 
to private pay rolls the great army of unemployed. 

THE AGED MUST BE CARED FOR 

The old folks of America, 60 years of age or over, who have been 
cast off by Industry, must be cared for. Industry, which has put 
them aside, must assume the responslhlllty for their keep, and in 
so doing contribute materially toward industrial recovery. 

SEVEN TEARS OP DEFICITS 

For over 7 years now we. In America, have been laboring In the 
throes of this crushing depression. As shown by the report of the 
League of Nations, of the 17 loading nations of the world, we are 
at the bottom In recovery. Our Nation Is the only one of the great 
family of nations of the world that has not been able to throw off 
the depression. Our Nation is the only one that has piled up an 
immense public debt in an endeavor to beat the depression. We 
alone have attempted to borrow and spend ourselves Into pros¬ 
perity. We alone have attempted, by the doctrine of scarcity, to 
supply the needs of a hungry nation. The per capita public debt 
has Increased from $131 In 1931 to $306 in 1939. The Interest on 
this public debt is $1,100,000,000 a year—more than the total cost 
of government a few years ago. In 1913 only 6,4 percent of the total 
national income was required for Federal, State, and local taxes; In 
1930, 14.2 percent was required for such taxes; and, In 1938, 23.6 
percent of the total income of the American people was handed 
over to the tax collectors. Approximately one-fourth of the time 
of everyone who labors in the United States is spent In working for 
the tax collectors. In 1913, 1.9 percent of the national Income went 
for Federal taxes; in 1930, 4.8 percent was required; but in 1938 It 
had increased to 10.9 percent. State and local taxes in 1938 had 
Increased to 12.7 percent. Notwithstanding these staggering tax 
levies, we have created an average deficit each year of over 
$3,000,000,000. 

TAXING AND BORROWING FOR PROSPBRITT HAS FAILED 

It Is obvious that the policy we have been pursuing for 7 years of 
attempting to borrow and spend ourselves Into prosperity has failed 
miserably. It has only succeeded In piling up an Immense Federal 
debt and In doubling the tax burden and keeping some 10,000,000 
of our people still unemployed. Is It not time that those in charge 
of the Government put into operation some plan which will solve 
these problems and save our country? Are we American citizens 
speaking out of turn when we suggest that the plan which has 
broufeht us to such a predicament he abandoned? Well may we ask, 
"Why Is it that America, with the greatest resources of any nation, 
with two-thirds of the world’s monetary gold and one-half of the 
world’s wealth. Is on its knees and starving, with 10,000,000 of Its 
workers unemployed, apparently resigned to Idleness, poverty, misery, 
and a government pittance for bare existence? Must the millions 
of young Americans released from our colleges and schools face Idle¬ 
ness and uncertainty, with only the hope of a W. P. A. Job?" 
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SunevB recently made dteoloee th«t the underisrlvlleged groiap 
numbering 12,500,000 tamUteii. which Include nearly 60,000,000 
people, or almost haU the population, exists on Incomes at less 
than $606 per year. The next group of 10,088,000 families, at 
about 40,000,000 souls, receive an average of $1,411. 

Our President has said ^at one-third of our people are under¬ 
fed, poorly dad, and poorly housed. It is true that a million new 
homes are needed In America every year, and only 800,000 wore 
built lest year. These, however, should be constructed with pri¬ 
vate capital. Unde Bun has too many irons in the fires. He 
should liquidate some of his activities and give free enterprise an 
opportunity to function and thereby give an outlet for stagnant 
capital now looked up In savings banks, and lift from the relief 
ranks the unemployed. This building program alone should ab¬ 
sorb 2,000,000 men. Over 30 percent of our railroads are Insolvent. 

the whole railroad system needs rehabilitation. A million men 
or more would be profitably employed in restoring our railroad 
system to full emdency. Public utilities are in need of moderni¬ 
sation and expansion. One billion dollars could be expended 
profitably in thin endeavor alone, giving employment to another 
million men. The durable-goods Industry has been allowed to 
deteriorate with practically no plant betterments, extensions, or 
repairs. A million men could profitably be employed in this in¬ 
dustrial activity. The National Bureau Of SSoonomlc Research 
shows that expenditures for durable goods and for private con¬ 
struction dropped from $14,600,000,000 in 1929 to $3,500,000,000 
in 1933, and has Increased to only $6,000,000,000 In 1936 with 2 
years of heavy Government spending. To provide the necessity of 
life, clothing, food, and shelter for the lower one-third of which 
the President spoke would require the eervioes of several millions 
of laborers In the factories, the fields, the shops, the mines, the 
forests, and the transportation systems. 

XWOtrSTRIAL IXACKINX STALLED 

The Industrial machine of America, the finest and best on earth, 
manned with the most efficient and intelligent workmen, is idle. 
It is ready to start production; It only needs the green light to go 
ahead. Our whole economic and social structure is bogged down 
and is not functioning. Our national house Is out of order. Our 
emergency measures, adopted to meet the eituation, have appar¬ 
ently become permanent and the crisis chronic. Spending has 
depleted the Treasury and has frozen unemployment into our in¬ 
dustrial structure. All we are given in answer to the cries of 
distress is more borrowing and spending. The only result of the 
whole miserable vicious circle is the ever-increasing tax burden, 
greater public debts, mounting deficits, increased unemployment, 
stagnation of business, and loss of confidence in our Government 
and its ability to bring order and normal industrial activity out 
of the whole sordid mess in Which we are wallowing. 

In the campaign, on July 80, 1932, Mr. Roosevelt gave this 
ominous warning: 

“Any government, like any family, can, for a year, spend a little 
more than it earns, but you and I know that a continuation of 
that habit means the poorhouse.** 

We have continued in this wild, uncontrolled spree of imending 
now for 7 yem, throug^ut the entire present administration, and 
have accumulated the largest debt In our history, and if we are 
to avoid the poorhouse, as suggested by Mr. Roosevelt, we must 
mend our ways. Mr. Roosevelt again said, on March 10, 1933: 

**Mcst liberal governments are wrecked on the rocks of loose 
fiscal policy, and we must avoid this danger.'* 

I most heartily agree that we are heading direct for the poorhouse, 
and if we are to avoid the danger of being wrecked on the rocks of 
loose fiscal policy we must immediately change our existing policy 
of reckless spending and take steps to put our house in order. 

In the same address, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“For 3 yem the Federal Government has been on the road 
toward bankruptev." 

And on July 30, 1932, said Mr. Roosevelt: 

“Ijet us have the courage to stop borrowing to meet continuing 
deficits. Stop the deficits." 

If these admonitions were true when they were pronounced by 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1982 and 1933, how much more ominous are they 
today, with the huge public debt and deficits piled up in the 
meantime, the total public debt now nearing forty-five billions, the 
amount fixed by law. 

CRACKPOT SPENDING A FAILTTItX 

XTncle Bam should right-about-face In this whole crackpot effort 
to bring recovery by regimented scarcity and to borrow and spend 
himself into prosperity. He should return to a pay-as-you-go 
program, reduce the hack-hreaking tax burden now killi^ Industry, 
and substitute In Its place a good-neighbor policy of friendly 
cooperation with industrial enter^se. Our 10,000,000 unemployed 
can only be restored to pay nfils by private Industry. Free enter¬ 
prise under proper supervision and regulation by Government has 
made American business what It was at the beginning of this 
depression, and private Industry alone can restore it. The Brook¬ 
ing Institution in a recent study said: 

“The vital problem is to secure a great increase in national pro¬ 
duction and Income. The central issue, with respect to public 
finance, is whether such an expansion of production can best be 
stimulated by extravagant Federal expenditures, inorecudng deficits, 
and heavier taxes or by some modifications of taxes and a reduction 
of Federal expenditures—within the limits set by essential require¬ 
ments. • • • 

“Unless we can promptly secure a substantial Increase In the 
national Inoome it will be necessary to concl\ide that the United 


Ettates has already reached the danger point in the growth of publio 
indebtedness." 

wut canTAi. m mvAxe sntkrfriib 

Borne have contended that our econocnlo ooUapse is due to the 
ladk of capital. It Is lignlfloant to note In oonsiaerlnf this condl*> 
tion that in 1929, before the depression, the excess res e rv es in the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve averaged about $48,900,000. 
On April 20 of this year these excess reserves reached the stagger¬ 
ing total of $4,120,000,000. In other words, there was tying Idle 
in ^ banks of our Nation more than $44^,000,000 avallabie as 
the basts for credit expansion, which was almost 100 times above 
the average of idle funds lying in the banks in 1929. We may well 
ask. Why is this? As I have shown, it is not bsoause the funds 
are not needed in industrial enterprise. The utilities, the vallroads, 
the durable-goods industry, manufacturers of consumer goods, the 
housing and building lttdu8try--aU are in need of immense auma 
of capital: but all of these great fundamental American enterprises 
are stagnant, and yet these immense sums of Idle private Kmds 
are lying without call in the ooffers of American banks. Our |ob 
Is to shape our program so as to bring these stagnmnt funds into 
private Investment. The Government must step out of the invest¬ 
ment field and let free enterprise step in. 

The Brookings Institution estimated that in 1936 between $25,- 
000,000,000 and $304)00,000,000 would be needed lor the durable- 
goods Industry alone to make up the deficiency that had accumulated 
during the depression. Idle money means Idle factories and unem- 
pl 03 rment. Lack of faith In our Government, mistrust of the policies 
it has been following, fear of the borrowing and spending program 
and the moimting Federal debt and the unbalanced Budget and 
the Inordinate taxes placed upon business have dried up at its 
sources the call of private entexprlse upon bank funds. A normal 
condition. It is believed, will not return xmtil this fear is removed 
and an assurance given to the investing public that the profit 
motive in private enterprise is to be acknowledged and protected, 
that Government Itself will extend a helping hand and encourage¬ 
ment to Industry to put back to work the unemployed. 

As pointed out by John W. Hanes, then Under Swetary of the 
Treasury, before the House Ways and Means Oommltteo, the re¬ 
moval of irritants and deterrents to business recovery Is essential, 
and social security and other reforms approved by the American 
people can only be maintained through the recovery of private en- 
ter^ae, which always has been and must continue to be the 
backbone of Federal revenue. The Government must recognize 
the psychological blockade It has raised by the program it has been 
following for the past 7 years. A note of encouragement was 
sounded by the pronouncements of Secretary Morgenthau and 
Under Secretary Hanes that the administration at last recognizes 
that the path of recovery lies in the field of a definite assurance 
by our Government that private initiative will have encourage¬ 
ment from the Government rather than deterrents heap^ upon It. 

There must be also some assurance to business that the Govern¬ 
ment will gradually relinquish the functions of private enterprise 
which it has taken on in the last 7 years. Restoration of business 
confidence and faith In our Government cannot be accomplished 
until industry is asstired that the Government itself will not enter 
Into private competition with the great industrial enterprises of 
our country which have always been carried on by private investors. 

I agree with the statement of Senator Josiah W. Baxley, who 
said: 

“But what I want and what the country demands is a united 
Congress, not a group of Republicans seeking advantage, not a 
group of New Dealers defending and apologizing, not a group of 
Socialists scheming to gain power, not a group of Democrats trying 
to see how they will win the next election, but a group of American 
Senators and Members of the House of Representatives who have 
a sense of responsibility to their circumstances and who are willing 
to unite in the common task of putting employment and business 
and Industry In this country upon a firm foundation." 

We cannot escape our respoissibllity to the unemployed, unem¬ 
ployable, the handicapped, and the aged. We must make proper 
and suitable provision for them, regardless of consequences. We 
must, however, place as our goal the restoration of the great body 
of unemployed, able-bodied citizens to pay rolls In free enterprise. 
We have an opportunity If we will only embrace It. We should 
make clear to the country that our Government stands ready to 
give a helping hand and an assurance of friendly cooperation with 
Industrial enterprise. I believe we should ley down a clear, well- 
defined program which will restore confidence to the Nation and 
to employers and employees alike. It should Include a comprehen¬ 
sive and adequate legislative enactment for the care of our old 
people, the undeiprlT^eged, handicapped, and the youth of our 
count^. 

STEPS TO PROSPERITY 

Ladies and gentlemen, I commend for your persual and consider¬ 
ation a program of action In order to heat the depression and put 
America back to work, some suggestions made by my colleague the 
Honorable Josspb W. Martin, Jr., effective minority leader in the 
House: 

“1. Keep the United States out of war. 

“2. Move immediately to curb unneoeesary, wasteful, and reck¬ 
less spending. 

“3. Repeal the repressive tax on undistributed corporate earn¬ 
ings, which has proved so harassing and dangerous to business, 
large and small. 

“4. Revise the remainder of the I^^deral tax structure to elimi¬ 
nate or modify provisions retarding business recovery. 
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*‘(6) Repeal the dangerous discretionary authority which the 
Rreildent now has over the Nation’s monetary system. 

**(6) Amend the National Labor Relations Act by clarifying the 
mutual obligations of worker and employer and the duties of^both 
toward the public in order to end present paralyzing discord. 

•*(7) Define specifically the area of Government competition with 
private enterprise so that business may be able to create Jobs with 
some certainty as to the future. 

’*(8) Restore American markets to the American farmer and wage 
earner and develop new markets for agricultural products. 

”(9) Adopt Immediate legislation to rehabilitate the railroads to 
make secure the jobs of many hundreds of thousands of workers 
and the investments of savings banks and llfe^lnsuranoe companies. 

“(10) Create a special committee of Congress to Inquire into the 
effect of the reciprocal trade agreement policy on American Indus¬ 
try and agriculture. 

“(11) Clarify Federal rules and regulations so Industry and busi¬ 
ness may know what to expect. 

“(12) Reject all experimental legislation not clearly helpful In 
promoting recovery, or which would subject agriculture, labor, or 
Industry to compulsory decrees of a Federal bureaucracy.” 

CONCLtmiON 

Our objective as a party should be how can we as a party help 
save America. Our democracy Is being challenged. Our liberties, 
purchased through a hundred and fifty years of ceaseless effort and 
sacrifice, are in jeopardy. Free enterprise Is at stake. The cooper¬ 
ative efforts, high resolve, and patriotic devotion of all of us can 
and will save America's free Institutions and Ideals—4 l 11 that we 
hold dear in America. May we all as Americans rededicate our¬ 
selves to this great task and by our resolves and deeds square our 
lives with the American creed adopted by the Congress of the 
United States April 3. 1918: 

“I believe In the United States of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy In a re¬ 
public; a sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect 
Union, one and Inseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for which American patri¬ 
ots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe It is my duty to my country to love it, to 
support Its Constitution, to obev its laws, to respect Its fiag, and 
to defend it against all enemies.’^ 


Lincoln Versus Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED J. DOUGLAS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. VORYS. OF OHIO 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address of 
Hon. John M. Vorys, of Ohio, at the annual Lincoln Day 
dinner In Utica, N. Y.. on February 10,1940; 

Lincoln belongs to the ages, to all Americans, to all people—but 
let us not forget that he belongs uniquely and particularly to the 
Republican Party. In principle and tradition we belong to him. 
He shaped us In our formative years. He believed In the party and 
It believed in him. He brought to It his lifelong principles. 

In 1848, 8 years before the founding of our party, he was saying 
in Congress, “We hold the true Republican position. In leaving the 
people’s business in their own hands, we cannot be wrong.” In 
principle Lincoln was a lifelong Republican. 

We are prone to think only of Lincoln’s war years, of the fight he 
made in the Civil War for union and freedom. We forget that these 
twin nee^ of democracy, union and liberty, existed long before the 
Civil War and are still the twin goals of free men. We must have 
both union and liberty to make either worth while. Long before 
the Civil War Lincoln understood this everlasting problem of good 
government. Lincoln’s matchless expressions of these principles 
didn’t spring to his Ups like magic in wartime. He had thought 
out and fought out these principles alone with his books, around 
the stove In the country store, in the lUlnols Legislature, in Con¬ 
gress, In backwoods courtrooms through the years. He knew we 
must have both order and liberty. He saw the slavery problem In 
this light, and by his mere clear statement of the problem became 
the man of his party, then the man of his country to lead to the 
solution of the problem. 

We must never forget, however, that before the war and during 
the war and aside from the war he gave hla State and his Nation 
wise and sensible administration of iti peacetime affairs. 

What were some of the principles that guided him? Can we find 
In them help In solving the problems of our day? 

First, on freedom; Lincoln freed the slaves, not only for humani¬ 
tarian reasons, not only as a military act, but because he imderstood 


the vital Importance of freedom In a democracy. In 1680 he said: 
“As I would not be a slave, so X would not be a master. This ex¬ 
presses my Idea of democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference is no democracy.” 

In 1860: “I like the system which lets a man quit when he wants 
to and wish it might prevail everywhere. One of the reasons why 
I am opposed to slavery Is Just here. What Is the true condition 
of the laborer? I take it that It Is best for all to leave each man 
free to acquire property as far as he can. Some will get wealthy. 
I don’t believe In law to prevent a man from getting rich. It 
would do more harm than good. So, while we do not propose any 
war upon capital, we do wish to allow the humblest man an equal 
chance to get rich with everybody else.” Lincoln was an economio 
realist. 

In 1862 he said: “In giving freedom %o the slaves we assizre free¬ 
dom to the free.” 

What would Lincoln have said of a system that makes a laborer 
pay $600 to a union to keep on working at a job he already has; 
that leaves him with hours and pay, his r®tit to work at aU, con¬ 
trolled by Government bureaucrats in Washington, dominated by a 
rival union? What would he say as to the freedom left to an em¬ 
ployer forced to give back pay to men he had never hired? X 
think Lincoln woifid say that a laborer whose right to work or quit 
is controlled by his employer, his union, or his government Is a 
slave. 

Lincoln saved the Union because he believed In the Union. He 
believed In a strong central government, hut he understood the 
limits of such a government If liberty was to be preserved. He was 
able to preserve our Union in wartime without wrecking our 
democracy. He never would have thought of using the mere threat 
of war as an excuss to crush democracy with a dictatorship under 
the label of an Industrial mobilization plan headed by a hand¬ 
picked superagency called a War Resources Board. 

As a Congressman in 1848 he was for internal Improvements— 
the building up of our country by the Federal Government—even 
when the Democrats were shying away from this responsibility; 
but he understood the right and wrong way to go about internal 
Improvements. On June 28.1848, he paid his respects to the Demo¬ 
cratic self-liquidating scheme of his day, which was proposed then, 
as now, to avoid the difficulties involved In sound finance. It was 
a scheme to use the duties collected from a harbor to build that 
particular harbor. Lincoln said that this Idea “Involves the same 
absurdity of the Irish bull about the new boots: T shall nlver git 
’em on,' says Patrick, 'till I wear 'em a day or two and stretch 'em 
a little.' We shall never make a canal hy tonnage duties until It 
shall already have been made awhile so the tonnage can get 
Into it.” 

Lincoln then told how he would carry on Internal improvements. 
His language sounds strange In these days of frenzied Federal 
finance: “I would not borrow money. I am against an overwhelm¬ 
ing, crushing system. Suppose that at each session Congress shall 
first determine how much money can, for that year, be spared for 
Improvements, then apportion that sum to the most Important 
objects. So far all Is easy; but how shall we determine which are 
the most Important? On this question comes the collision of In¬ 
terests. • • • To clear this difficulty, let us have ♦ • • In 

statistical information * * * a stem, unbending basis of facts— 
a basis In nowise subject to whim, caprice, or local Interest. The 
prelimited amount of means will save us from doing too much, 
and the statistics will save us from doing what we do Ih wrong 
places.” Shades of Passamaquoddy and the Florida ship canal I 

On July 27, 1848, he again came back to the question of Internal 
improvements, and said: “Particularity—expending the money of 
the whole people for an object Which will benefit only a portion of 
them—Is the greatest real objection to improvements.” 

What would Lincoln have thought of building private dwellings 
for individuals with Federal money on tax-free land? 

Lincoln not only understood the limitation upon the Central 
Government but the limitations of all government on men that 
would be free. In 1854 he said: “The legitimate object of govern¬ 
ment is to do for a community of people whatever they need to have 
done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for themselves, in 
their separate and individual capacities. In all that the people can 
Individually do as well for themselves government ought not to 
interfere.” 

In 1868 he said: *1 believe each Individual Is naturally entitled to 
do as he pleases with himself and the fruit of his labor so far as It 
In no wise interferes with Any other man's rights.” 

Lincoln approved of the principles of Thomas Jefferson, who said: 
“Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to reap 
we should soon want bread. * * * When all government, in little 
as In great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, it will become venal and oppressive.” 

Lincoln said: “1 think a definition o^enulne popular sovereignty 
in the abstract would be about this; That each man shall do pre¬ 
cisely as he pleases with himself and with all those things which 
exclusively conoem him. Applied to government, this principle 
would be that a general government shall do all those things which 
pertain to it and all the local governments shall do precisely as they 
please In respect to those, matters which exclusively concern them.” 

Doubtless Lincoln never dreamed of a day when State relief, State 
pensions, State roads, and city streets would bs controlled from 
Washington- through the mechanism of Federal aid. What would 
Lincoln say of the particularity whereby the New Deal pours out 
borrowed billions to stop the use of farm land In one State and potirs 
out other borrowed bUUons to create new farm land In another 
State? What would Lincoln say of a President who fined the State 
of Ohio $1,300,000 of Its own pension money, first, because be didn't 
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like a Democratic Goyemor of the State, and seMid, because be 
didn’t like tbelr new Eepul^ieaii Goyemor? 

We love Iilnooln for bto btanillty, which was not only a personal 
quality but a fundamental pait of hli creed. X3emocraoy^ founded 
on the essentially Obftstlan tseU^ In the Infinite worth and poB> 
Bibllitles of a free than, has as its inevitable corollary the belief 
that no one is indlspensafaae. The belief in the Infinite worth of 
the individual meant the downfall of kings. If each of Ua has 
infinite posathllltlea, not one of us is all«tznportant. Xincoln said, 
**The Zxnd mukt have loved the common people because He made 
80 many of them.** In his first political oompalgn, Lincoln intro^ 
duoed himself as *’humble Abraham Lincoln.” He bore Insults 
from Oablnet officers and generals because he was humble. In his 
Gettysburg Address his humility obscured his prophetic vision when 
ho said, ”The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here.” Afterward he said of the address, "It wouldn't scour.” As 
we celebrate his birthday we cherish and revere his humility. What 
would XiiBOOln think of a President who, like Augustus Caesar dur¬ 
ing the period he was plotting his dlctatm'Shlp, promoted the cele¬ 
bration Of his own birthday and tied it up with a pet personal 
charity in order to silence criticism? 

Here is what Lincoln said about men of ambition who seek the 
gratification of their ruling passion. He said that many men could 
be found whose "ambition would aspire to nothing beyond a seat 
in Congress, a gubernatorial or a Presidential chair; ♦ 

think you theee places would satisfy an Alexander, a Caesar, or a 
Napoleon? Never! Towering genius disdains a beaten path. It 
seeks regions hitherto unexplored. * * * It scorns to tread In 

the footsteps of any predecessor, however illustrious. It thirsts and 
burns for distinction; * * * Is it unreasonable, then, to expect 

that some man possessed of the loftiest genius, coupled with am¬ 
bition sufficient to push it to Its utmost stretch, will at some time 
spring up among us? And when such an one does. It will require 
the people to be united with each other, attached to the Govern¬ 
ment and laws, and generally Intelligent, to successfully firustrate 
hlB designs.” 

Let us ponder well over these words of lAncoln when these designs 
take the form of creating a war-emergency third-term btilld-up. 

President Roosevelt, In his Jackson Day nonpartisan speech, at¬ 
tempted to kidnap lincoln. He said, ”1 do not know which party 
Lincoln would belong to if he were alive in 1940—and I am not 
even conoemed to speculate on it.” 

I can ten the President which party Lincoln would belong to in 
1040. He would belong to the Republican Party, and President 
Roosevelt should speculate on It. 

The President said of Lincoln. "I am more Interested In the fact 
that he did the big Job which then had to be done.” That is 
precisely where President Roosevrtt has failed. In the big Job then 
to be done when he took oflice—to bring about recovery of the 
richest Nation on earth. 

The big Job now to be done Is the Job that faced Lincoln—to 
preserve our form of government and maintain freedom. In his 
Cooper Union speech, Lincoln said, "At what point, then. Is the 
danger to be expected? I answer. If it ever reaches us, it must 
oprihg up among us. It cannot come from abroad. If destruction 
be our lot. we must ourselves be Its author and finisher. As a na¬ 
tion of freemen, we must live through all time or die by suicide.” 

Republicans, let us, In the name and memory of Lincoln hereby 
•hlghls resolve that this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people slmll not perish from the earth.^* 


New England and National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, THE ASSISTANT SECRE¬ 
TARY OP WAR 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rxcoed. I Include the foUowlxig address of the 
Honorable Louis Jcdinson, The Assistwt Secretary of War, 
before the Boston City Club, Boston, Maas., on the evening 
of January 25, 1940: 

Members of the Boston City CElub, I speak to you tonight in my 
role as director of munitions for tlie UxUted States Army. Within 
the appropriations made by Congress, it Is my job to arm and equip 
America's fighting men for combat. Within the speclflcations latd 
down by the War Department General Staff, It Is my duty to get 
weapons and materiel In the quality and quantity prescribed. 

-Quite naturally^ I walk In the path of my predeoesaors. As tiicy 
did, ao do 2, too. turn to New England, and eapeotally to Boston, as 


one of the principal sources of munitions; and I find, just as they 
did, that I have come to the proper place to shop. 1 am tampted to 
call you the "American cradle of munltlona,” for though others may 
challenge your olattn to the birthplace of an American arms in¬ 
dustry, no one wUl deny your contributions toward nurturing and 
sustaining It In its Infancy. 

In the field of cannon manufactiire in America, Massachusetts 
was the pioneer. The first positive evidence the casting of can¬ 
non In colonial North America may be traced to the year 1047, when 
Henry Leonard established his foun<hy In Lynn. Other enterprising 
mtmltions ventures followed. Orr's Foundry In Bridgewater and 
the Hope Furnace in Rhode Island were casting pieces of bronee, 
iron, and brass and training artisans in the art of making rnunl^ 
tlons long before the Revolutionary War. 

In April 1775 there was only one gunpowder factory in the col¬ 
onies. It was located in Philadelphia. Thanks to Boston's Uhis- 
tnous and versatile Paul Revere, New England entered the field 
before the end of the year. On one of his spectacular, but perhaps 
less-known, rides he went down to Philadelphia and inspected Its 
powder factory. The proprietor, Oswell Eve, it is said, revealed as 
little as possible, but the ubiquitous Paul heard and saw enough. 
He galloped back to Boston, g^ a factory built with public funds, 
and gunpowder began to roll out In kegs, every one of which made 
American history. Later he branched out into the manufacture of 
guns and howltaers. 

From 1776 to the present the Army and the Navy, too, have de¬ 
pended on New England for munitions. If war should ever come 
we shall look to you for most of our rifles, our pistols, and our ma¬ 
chine guns. Here we expect to get fire-control Instruments, guns 
and carriages for our artillery, engines and propellers for our planes, 
searchlights for our seacoast and antiaircraft defenses, surgical 
instruments for our medical men. gas masks for our individual 
soldiers, and superchargers and turbines for our Navy. To assure 
ourselves that our munitions, especially in the field of ordnance, 
have come up to specifications we shall need Inspection gages of all 
sorts, and practically 80 percent of them will have to come from 
this area. I shall not attempt to list all the items In the munitions 
field that New England Is expected to furnish in an emergency, for 
the effort would take me well into the night. 

The munitions problem In America Is unlike that of any other 
great power. With the exception of airplanes and accessories, of 
fire-control Instruments, and posBlbly of small arms, we have no 
munitions Industry In this country. By a munitions industry 
1 mean one that is engaged at all times, in peace as well as in war, 
in turning out a product of direct military use. Since we have 
no munitions industry except in the three fields mentioned, we 
must depend almost wholly on civilian plants, ordinarily engaged 
in other fields, to produce the bulk of otu: arms and equipment In 
time of war. 

Our program for the solution of our military supply problem 
runs parallel to our plans for the procurement and training of 
manpower. Our first line of munitions preparedness Is the Army 
arsenal. Like the Regular Army soldier, it must always be ready. 
It Is the first source of military supply. It is the laboratory where 
arms and equipment must be developed. It is the primary proving 
ground for new Inventions. It Is the training school for highly 
skilled artisans In the art of munitions manufacture. In time of 
emergency and until Industry is ready to carry the load the arsenal 
must be able to take care of the Army’s needs. It follows, therefore, 
that these peacetime production facilities that are so vital a part 
of the Army should be fully equipped with modern machines, fully 
staffed with expert workmen, and fvdly organized under competent 
management. 

From the close of the World War until quite recently our arsenals 
had been moving slowly downhill. Machinery was growing obso¬ 
lescent. Few replacements were being made. Experlenoed skilled 
workers were growing old or turning to other and more lucrative 
fields, and relatively few were being trained to take their place. A 
shortage of Regular Army officers limited the numbers assigned to 
this important duty. There was grave danger that our arsenals, 
our first line of defense on the munitions front, would be Irrep¬ 
arably damaged. 

Thanks to the leadership of the President and to the support of 
Oongress. some of theee defects are now being corrected. Much 
remains to be done before our arsSnals are geared to capacity and 
before their full potentialities are realized. I am confident, how¬ 
ever, that with the revived national-defense spirit that now perme¬ 
ates our body politic we shall overcome most of our military weak¬ 
nesses, Including those affecting our arsenals. We should not be 
satisfied until we make our Army production facilities M-day ma- 
dhlnes, ready at all times to turn out arms and equipment for the 
needs of our fitting men. 

Before dismissing the role of the arsenal in supply preparednessit^ 
I want to remind you that here In New England you have two of 
the Army's finest plants, the fi^rlngfield Armory and the Water- 
town Arsenal. 

The l^ringfleld Armory is the oldest Government munitions 
It. Xh 1778 It was established as a laboratory. In 1794 it ba¬ 
te a national armory for the manufacture of small arms. 

The contribution of the Springfield Armory to the Connecticut 
Valley, to New England, and to the Nation is worthy of a speech In 
itself. Suffice it tQ say that Sprln^eld was the pioneer In the 
development and manufacture of interchangeable parts in connec¬ 
tion with rifle production, that industry later adopted this feature 
as essential for all mass production of fabrioated articles, and that 
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€hle development more than any other single factor made possible 
the industrial supremacy of America. 

i Springfield manufacttires complete rifles and makes parts for 
pistols, machine guns, and other small arms. Its name has been 
synonymous with high quality in gun manufacture. During the 
World War military authorities were generally agreed that the 
Bprlngfleld 1903 model rifle was the best In the world. Unfor- 
tunately. we ooiUd not produce It in time and had to arm most of 
our soldiers with the Enfield. This British rifle was inferior to the 
Springfield. If ever again we are called upon to issue rifles for 
combat. I trust that we shall be able to put Into the hands of 
every soldier the best weapon that Is available anywhere. It Is 
toward that objective that our efforts are now directed. 

In the Springfield Armory we are manufacturing today the new 
semiautomatic rifle popularly known as the Oarand. This rifle 
has two and one-half times the fire power of the old Springfield, 
and with the Oarand the wartime soldier can be trained In half 
the time. We are just now reaching the stage where we are pro¬ 
ducing this rifle In quantity. We shall not be satisfied until we 
have one for every soldier who may be called upon to shoulder a 
gun in an emergency. 

While the Springfield Armory leads in the small-arms field, the 
Watertown Arsenal Is the Army stand-by for casting larger guns 
and for fabricating large gun carriages. Here seacoast. railway, and 
antiaircraft gun carriages are built. Here many contributions In 
welding and In the development of alloy steels have been made, not 
only for military purposes but for general civilian adaptation. 

Our arsenals have proved their usefulness in many ways, but at 
best they are but a relatively small factor In the mass production 
that a major war may demand. In the wars of today our Regular 
Army of men and our arsenals of munitions are not enough. They 
must be reinforced by the National Guard for manpower and a 
prepared private industry for munitions. 

Comparable to the National Guard, whose members are, first, 
civilians, and. second, soldiers, are the private commercial plants of 
America engaged primarily In the manufacture of nonmilitary items 
but producing some munitions under peacetime contracts. There 
five many of them in Boston and New England. In the last 6 
months tho War Department gave New England plants production 
orders amounting to almost $20,000,000. 

Factories In Boston received more than $1,000,000 worth of orders, 
while Cambridge got more than one-half million. Contracts total- 
Inp; more than $100,000 were awarded In Watertpwn and more than 
$50,000 In Chelsea, while Somerville got $5,000 and Malden about 
$ 1 , 000 . 

To give you an Idea of the variety of our military requirements, 
let me merely cite the principal jobs given from July 1 to December 
31. 1939, to some of the industries of this metropolitan area: 

The Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown, was awarded a contract for 
$99,630 for winter flying caps, shoes, gloves, and overshoes; 

The Simplex Wire & Cable Co., of Cambridge, $473,618 for Signal 
Corps wire; and the 

Austin-Hastings Co., of Cambridge, $21,259 for drill presses and 
grinders. 

In Boston Itself— 

Stedfast & Roulston got $55JJ48 for boring mills. 

Joseph M. Herrmann Shoe Co,, $58,817 for boots. 

The Rlvett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., $28,016 for lathes. 

William Whitman, Inc., $583,000, and Premier Worsted Mills, 
$70,040, both for cloth. 

Remember, I am discussing the contracts of the last 6 months 
only. If I were to give you the full picture, I would point out 
among others the $17,000,000 backlog of Army orders In Hartford 
for engines, propellers, and accessories. Nor would I overlook the 
fact that a contract let to the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
and Hamilton Standard Propeller Division carries In Its wake sub¬ 
contracts to factories scattered throughout New England, such as 
Wyman Gordon, of Worcester, for forgings, and Boston Auto Gage, 
of Pittsfield, for gages. 

Massachusetts, and every one of the six New England States, has 
reaped direct benefits from the War Department contracts of the 
past C months—^from the Brown Co. In Portland, Maine, which got 
$1,200 for filter material, to the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. In 
New Haven, which was awarded $8,710,000 to produce Garand rifles. 

Prom the standpoint of supply preparedness these production or¬ 
ders are invaluable. The best way to learn how to make muni¬ 
tions is actually to produce them. Not every factory that may be 
called upon in a grave emergency can possibly be given a produc¬ 
tion order In time of peace. There must therefore be other ways 
devised to prepare them for service in time of war. 

This consideration brings us to the third component of our 
nrunltlons team—the civilian reserves. In our program for the 
mobilization of manpower we have conbldered the great body of 
civilians who must be converted into soldiers with a minimum of 
time and effort. So, too, we must-provide for the Industrial moblll- 
zatlon of our civilian resources, the private commercial plants that 
must be shifted from beating plowshares into casting swords. Just 
as the Army has provided for the training of Reserve officers. En¬ 
listed Reserves, R. O. T. O. units, and C. M. T. C. men for a possible 
emergency, so the War Department has added educational orders 
and production plans for the munitions preparedness of our civilian 
factories. 

First, what Is an educational order as imderstood by the War 
Department? It Is a contract between ’ tho Government and a 
oivUlan manufacturer calling upon him to produce a limited num¬ 
ber of a military Item not in ordinary production but indispensable 
to the equipment of a modern army. Examples would be the 


Garand rifle, a gas maA, or a eearchllght. Such artiples are BOt 
in ordinary production. To manufacture them we must have the 
tools, skill, and experience. 

Under the educational orders system the Army buys the tool* and 
retains title to them. It selects plants with a record for achieve¬ 
ment. whose personnel is competent to perform the delicate opera¬ 
tions necessary in the production of these military articles. It gives 
them the experience in making weapons. The Army and the plant 
managers keep In constant touch with each other and try to elimi¬ 
nate all the barriers to mass production. The whole object of the 
educational orders program is to train Industry to produce In the 
volume necessary for any grave emergency. 

This program of education was Inaugurated during the fiscal 
year 1938-39. The results attained already justify the experi¬ 
ment. Here In New England we achieved most satisfactory results. 
We gave the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. an educational order 
to manufacture a limited number of the new Garand rifle. As 
a result of the experience and production facilities accruing from 
this educational order the Government at a later date was able 
to place a large wale production order for 66,000 rifles with this 
company at a saving of $1,000,000 In money and 1 year’s time In 
delivery of the rifles. Time, I need hardly add, is the controlling 
factor m the success of any program of Industrial mobilization. 
Time to mobilize Industry Is the very thing that an enemy bent 
on aggression will make every effort to deny us. 

We have given educational orders In New England on two ether 
items; on machlnlngs for our 76-mllllmeter shells to the S. A. 
Wood Machinery Oo., of Boston, and on aircraft parachute flares 
to the National Firewords. Inc., of West Hanover. You know the 
reputation and the standards of these organizations yourselves. 
You can readily understand why we In the War Department feel that 
they will lick our production problems on these two vital Items. 

The educational orders have brought to light a number of pro¬ 
duction difficulties, the solution of which should help both the War 
Dspartment and Industry in meeting future problems. Pop 
example, when we prescribed the tolerances for 75-mlIllmeter shell 
forgings there was grave doubt about the ability of civilian plants 
to meet them. As a result of this particular educational order 
the Army's tolerance requirements have been adapted to commercial 
production methods. 

Educational orders are not only training Industry but are teach-- 
ing the War Department Itself many lessons. The information 
gained regarding costs. I assure you, will expedite future negotia¬ 
tion of contracts. 

One educational order which is directly responsible for a contract 
of $328329 to New England Industry. I believe will Interest you 
especially. We had called upon the Goodyear Rubber Co., lu 
Akron, Ohio, to make us a limited number of gas masks. We 
asked, among other things, for a plant to produce them in quantity 
by May 1940. The plant is ready now. Production proceeded so 
successfully that the War Department became convinced that 
American Industry had learned the art of producing gas masks en 
mass. The next step was to find additional Industrial plants for 
such work. We called upon the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, and upon Johnson & Johnson, of New Brunswick, N. J. 
Firestone turned over the work to Its plant in Fall River and we 
anticipate another job well done. 

In addition to our educational orders we are purchasing produc¬ 
tion studies and other technical data to assist us in preparing 
industry for any emergency. 

I have devoted this talk largely to munitions rather than to 
men. It is not that I am unmindful of the human role In modern 
combat. I realize that the free citizen Is the very foundation of 
our national defense program. Because New England Is the core 
of our supply system, I have emphasized munitions to you tonight. 

In the question period that follows, I am ready to face your bar¬ 
rage on men as well as munitions. 


The American Way 
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HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February li, 1940 


EDITORIAL BY JAMES E. WEST 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include an editorial by James E. 
West, chief executive of the Boy Scouts of America, and also 
the twelfth Scout law. 

February 8 to 14 of this year has been set aside as Boy 
Scout Week, and I know of no organization that Is striving 
harder or more successfully to instill In the youth of America 
a patriotic spirit which we need to overcome the subversive 
activities of those whose aim it is to overthrow our form of 
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government. The youth of today are the cittoens of tomor¬ 
row, and it is for us to leeep Ihem in a proper environment 
If this country is to endura* 

BO O Xm m YHE AMBSXOAir WAT 

Tou M Scouts can liave a dennite share In preserving, yes, advanc¬ 
ing, what are recogntaed the world over as the best things in 
American life. You have come Into scouting, not as in some coun- 
trlee where boys have no choice as to what they will or will not do, 
but of your own free will, voluntarily, eagerly, the American way. 
In your personal lives and your activities you are not regimented: 
more than that, you are encouraged to thiniE things through for 
yours^, to make decisions, to develop initiative, to stand on 
your own feet. 

Opportunity In America today is limitless. There are more 
Opportunities than there are young people willing to prepare for 
them. Never before hae our country offered so many new frontiers 
as a challenge to youth. 

This month we observe the thirtieth anniversary of the Boy 
Sooute of America. Since it was first organised nearly 9.000,000 
boys and men have had the benefits of Scout training. Today 
scouting is recognised on the basis of its achievements as one of 
the Institutions in American life. Again and again Scouts have 
proved the value of organised boyhood in service to the oommu- 
nl^. Again and again they have proved that scouting definitely 
does help build character and train for cltiaenship. 

But it is not of our past that Z wish to speak, gratifying as the 
record is. I would much rather look toward the future, represented 
by you as members of patrols and Straps, trained in the American 
way. You as Scouts, by your special training, can be a force right 
now in the community. Tou need not wait until you reach voting 
age to make your influence felt as sturdy, loyal cltlsens. All about 
you every day are opportunities to serve and take hold as citi- 
aens. not alone through scouting and Its clvlc-servloe program 
hut through church, school, grange, nelfi^borhood, and other 
groups. By your training as Scouts you have acquired a deflnite 
and distinctive citizenship standing in the ecbezne of things as 
they are today, which involves, not only many pleasures and privi¬ 
leges but deflnite responsibilities. You have accepted the personal 
responsibility to plan your dally life and actions so as to ke^ your¬ 
self physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. 

Be constantly alert for opportunities to cooperate and render serv¬ 
ice. Cultivate your capacity to understand and care about other 
people. Be tolerant and respect the rights of others. Develop 
courage, self-reliance. Be vigilant In i^iowing by your speech and 
action your faith tn America, your faith In Ood. As Soout citizens, 
accept youT responsibility for extending among those with whom 
you come In contact their understanding and appreciation of the 
ideals of Scouting and the principles that have made us, and in 
my iudgment will always keep us. a great democracy. 

The aim of the Soout movement has been to give you personal 
help in the building of your character and In training 3 rourself for 
citizenship, and you are called upon to serve, In the American way, 
as '^participating citizens.** 

Keep the fine spirit of American reverence, tolerance, and loyalty 
burning in your lives as participating citizens. That spirit is the 
Ufehlood of America, guard It and live it. 

Jambs E. Wbst, 

Chief Scout Executive. 

TWELFTH SCX)X7T LAW 

*'A Scout Is reverent. He Is reverent toward God. He Is faithful 
in his religious duties, and respects the conviction of others in 
matters of custom and religion.** 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CHABLSS3 JL PLUMLEY. OF VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Spealcer, under leave to extend my 
remarks in U:ie HaooRO, 1 include the following address I made 
et Naperville, lU.. on the evening of February 12. at the “two- 
bit dinner" to which the President was invited and for which 
he bought two tickets—^viz, two 2&-cent stamps bearing the 
picture of William McKinley. 

I did not see him there, and did not expect to, in view of his 
statement with respect to the impossibility of his behig pres¬ 
ent, but there were between five and six thousand Illinois 
Republicans present, and quite a few JDemocrats, if reports 
are to be relied upon. 


This is what I said to them: 

Mr. Chairman, we have met here tonight to honor ourselves as we 
observe the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, that 
uncommon commoner, great emancipator, and savior of the Nation. 

**Some opulent force of genius, soul, and race, 
aome deep life current from far oentui^ 

Plowed to his mind and lighted hie sad eyes, 

And gave his name, among great names, high place. 

**U]:ischool6d scholar I How did you learn 
wisdom a lifetime may not earn? 

Unsalnted martyr, Higher than a saint 
You were a man’s constraint, 

In the world, of the world was your lot; 

With it and for it the fight you foiight 

AzMi never *til time is itself forgot and the heart of man is a 
pulseless clot 

Shall the blood flow slow, when we think the thought of Lincoln.*^ 

Illinois may be Justly proud of the no small contribution It made 
and of the glory it finds In the fact that It helped to mold and to 
make this great American. **A type that nature wills to plan but 
once in all a people's yearsL’* 

Abraham Lincoln. *'Shepherd of the people," that name the 
world's best rulers ever crave. He fed us with counsel when we were 
in doubt, with inspiration when we faltered, with caution when we 
would be rash, and with calm, clear, trustful cheerfulness through 
many of the darkest hours in this Nation’s history. 

His rugged, honest, steadfast perseverance and stanch Ameri¬ 
canism still stand as examples and as objectives which the Nation 
collectively and all of us as IndivldualB do well to try to emulate. 

Unwavering in his loyalty to the fundamentals of the American 
Government, his genuine respect for the Constitution, and his great 
concern for the common people as well as for the destiny of the 
Republic itself ended only with his death. 

As Edwin Markham has well said: 

"He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise— 
Towering In calm, rough-hewn sublimity. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 

"So they burled Lincoln) Strange and vain. 

Hast any creature thought of Lincoln hid 
In any vault 'neath coffin lid? 

In all the years since that wild spring of pain? 

It Is false—he never In grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him, although you slid 
Upon his clay the Cheops pyramid, 

Or heaped It with the Rocky Mountain chain. 

If so, man’s memories not a monument be. 

None Shalt thou have." 

A redeemed and reunited Republic is his monument. 

THE BOOSEVELT GAMBLE 

In the year 1932 that extraordinarily shrewd, wise, and unerring, 
that experienced Judge and observer of men and events, Vermont's 
most distinguished son, the late Calvin Cooltdge, read the mind of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as if it were an open and a printed page. 
Anticipating Roosevelt’s election, he said to Henry L. Stoddard: 
"We will be taking In America the biggest gamble in government 
that any people ever took. I do not believe," said ex-President 
CooUdge, "that the American pec^le realize all that is In the mind 
of this man Roosevelt, as to bis policies. There is something about 
his speeches that makes me think he is going to try to overturn 
things. You cannot safely do that with a government in one 
President’s term. Government Is growth—slow growth—you can¬ 
not gamble with it. That, however, is what 1 see ahead if Roosevelt 
Is elected," 

CALVIN OOOUDOB’S VISION 

What prophetic vision, what wisdom; but, even so, he could not 
have seen and would not have believed that third-term candidate 
Roosevelt would have attempted the destruction of the Judiciary's 
independence—a program typical of Charles I; or that he would 
have tried to dest^ the independence of the le^slatlve branch— 
which smacks of George HI—a scheme involving centralization 
government, Invading the independence of local government, 
which Is one of Mr. Hitler’s successful ideas. 

THE ABSENT GUEST 

Your absent "guest" calls himself a "liberal" az^ defines "Hb- 
^al" as one who is 100 percent In favor of the New Deal, Its policy 
and Its program. That necessarily makes me a conservative, for 
I am against it. The New Deal program. In parts, is as old as 
history. The devaluation of the currency is a trick of Roman 
empero». Certainly no one can successfully maintain they were 
liberal. 

Your President’s financings are as old as the French kings, and 
may even date back to Babylon. If the New Deal program is lib¬ 
eral then so was George HI, and Hitler and Stalin are also. 

The truth is, real Uberals have fought since the beginning of 
time, as the Republicans have been l^htlng, against these same 
destructive and un-American things for which the New Deal 
stands. 
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The New Deal program In Its entirety contains the paving 
stones for the dangerous road which has wrecked liberal democra- 
, cles all over the world. 

I Mr. Roosevelt denounces and accuses all of us who do not believe 
< In these methods and these actions as conservatives. If bel^ 

' hesitant and opposed to dragging America into the morass ^ 
political immorality or Into the dead sea of reaction is conserva¬ 
tism, then I cheerfully Join that party. And that party will again 
become the hope of American life. 

At this point you may have an Inkling of my attitude toward 
some of the public questions which have been and continue to be 
perplexing to the body politic. 

The topic assigned me and alluded to quite widely in the public 
press carries the broad Implication and compels an inference 
that because Vermont has always kept Its feet on the ground In 
Presidential election years, you prestune me to be qualified, as its 
Representative, to make ci^tal clear (as the President hopes I 
shall, and as I shall attempt to do) the procedure to follow *‘to 
keep a State from going ‘haywire’ In an election year.” 

As a prelude, may I say that lured by the prophets of ”a more 
abundant life” and seduced by the New Deal sophistry, all the 
States of the Union, except Vermont and Maine, lost their heads 
and about everything else they ever owned. In the Presidential 
campaign of 1036. 

A preponderant majority of Vermonters holding onto the rope and 
keeping the old ship of state from floating too far out Into the sea 
of bubbles and hot air of the **new delirium” have gradually suc¬ 
ceeded in pulling It back to Its moorings, and how you folks are 
climbing aboard. 

The way to keep a State from going “haywire" Is for the people 
In that State to follow the example of Vermont and Maine and 
DuPage County. 

At one famous battle In our country’s history General Sedgwick, 
In charge, gave the order; “Put the Vermonters ahead and keep 
the column well closed up.” 

Modestly, may I say, that always should be done In an emergency, 
for In so doing Is found “the way, the truth, and the light.” 

eTRAiaKT AND UNDILUTED REPUBLICANISM 

We Vermonters take our Republicanism straight and undiluted. 
If that makes us Isolated and old-fashioned and rugged Individ¬ 
ualists. we thank God for It! We are Republicans, and we are 
proud of it. We work too hard and too long for every dollar we 
earn and try to save not to know that if by common consent we 
allow ourselves to be h 3 ^notlzed by the spending of money as if 
there never were to be a day of reckoning; we “sell our birthright 
for a mess of pottage” if by lack of appreciation and because of a 
disinclination to face facts or to advise ourselves of what con¬ 
cerns us we keep silent and suffer the Constitution to be nullified, 
our prerogatives as citizens to be preempted, and our rights to be 
taken away from us; just so certainly as the sun rises and sets, 
what we know as liberty will surely and steadily be undermined and 
destroyed. 

Despotism, which by any other name will smell just as sweet, will 
crown Itself with power and It will then be too late to recover the 
freedom at whose loss we have connived. 

As Vermonters and as Republicans we still believe In the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Bill of Rights. We still Insist, among other things, that Con¬ 
gress shall make no law abridging freedom of speech; that no per¬ 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; and that powers not delegated to the Federal Government 
by the Constitution itself are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people. We believe neither Congress nor the President on 
any plea of emergency may ever suspend its provisions in any 
particular at any time, at any place, or anywhere- 

To us the BUI of Rights Is the legal embodiment of the spirit of 
liberty which our Declaration of Independence proclaims to be 
God given and Inalienable. Every part of the Constitution is a 
Bill of Rights, said Alexander Hamilton. The supreme emphasis 
is on Individual liberty. The citizen, not the Government, is to 
be sovereign. Free to direct his own life. He and not the Gov¬ 
ernment Is to plan It. Such Is the only “more abundant life.” 

FREE GOVERNMENT, FREE MEN, FREE ENTERPRISE 

Free government, free men, and free enterprise, the outward ex¬ 
pression of the liberal Ideas of democratic Institutions, a scheme of 
life, is more than a framework of government. Every American 
the sovereign citizen of a free repubUc, master of his own destiny, 
the most successful scheme of government and of life that man 
ever devised. 

T^en President Roosevelt talks about “horse and buggy” days, 
and the establishment of a new order, he means that the free gov¬ 
ernment,. free man, and free enterprise system Is to be disrupted, 
discontinued; that America Is to abandon its free institutions and 
Its voluntary economic system in favor of a totalitarian state and 
an economic system based on bureaucracy or coercion, or on the 
obedience of the many to the few. “We planned It that way.” 
That’s telling them, not asklng—that’s the story. There is no mid¬ 
dle ground. There Is no other way to turn. You are for the 
maintenance of the ancient and honorable landmarks or for their 
destruction, which Is now in progress. Under the establishment 
of a centralized bureaucracy in Washington: the abolition of state 
rights; the expansion of Executive power through unwise and un¬ 
lawful delegation to a power-greedy Executive; a centrally planned 
and controlled economy In which there Is no economy; the be¬ 
ginning of the end of free enterprise; and the subordination of 
Individual rights and of the sovereignty of the citizen to the 
supremacy of the State. 


CONDESCENDING BENEVOLENCE 

We free-bom Americans do not take kindly to eondescendlng 
benevolence on the part of our elected and appointed olflclals of 
government, nor do we subscribe to the belief that a huge vote In 
our Republic, no matter how large, constitutes such a “mandate’* 
to those elected thereby that they may carry Into practice the 
attitude so long ago expressed by the long-relgnlng IjOiiIs XIV, 
“L’etat e’est mol.” No; nor do We allow ourselves to be misled 
by dire words uttered by Presidential llnkboys now So blatantly 
engaged In fostering a third-term movement who would seek to 
impregnate the minds of the people with the Pompadourlsh Idea 
that “Apres P. D. R. le deluge.” 

In the first place we know that our State Is one of 130,000,000 
people rather than that of a palace guard: in the second place, the 
only deluge we can visualize Is the refreshing, revitalizing, llfe- 
Impartlng rain of a return to government sanity, one which would 
give us surcease from a myriad of restraints, from a top-heavy 
bureaucracy, and would allow free enterprise once again to func¬ 
tion with a minimum of Interference and with the knowledge 
that some degree of stability had been attained. 

We believe that our liberties and our form of government can 
only be preserved by strict adherence to the principles laid down 
In the Constitution. 

>We know that a representative, democratic form of government 
under Republican administration has In a long period of years 
made greater material progress, produced higher standards of 
living, inspired superior love of peace, tolerance, and good will 
than ever has existed In any other place, at any other period, in 
any nation on earth. 

PROFUOATS SPENDING 

We are opposed to the profligate spending of our hard-earned 
money, and we know that the Republican Party stands now, and 
ever has stood, for economy in government, for sound currency, 
full value money, and against any repudiation of government 
pledges to the people, In whatever guise such repudiation may be 
offered. 

No complicated scheme of relief, no plan of Government price 
fixing, no resort to the Public Treasury will be of any permanent 
value In reestablishing Industry, assisting agriculture, or bringing 
back genuine and permanent prosperity. 

The America which Washington, Jefferson, and their compatriots 
founded and Lincoln saved does not mean we shall have every¬ 
thing done for us by the Government, but, on the contrary, that it 
guarantees to each and every one of us an opportunity to do every¬ 
thing for ourselves. 

All governments derive their Just powers from the consent of 
the governed. Plato declared the chief object in the construction 
of a state Is the greatest happiness of the whole, and not that of any 
part. The greatest happiness of the whole Is best achieved when 
every man who Is a part of the whole is secure in the possession 
of his rights, and those liberties which a capricious, temporary 
majority cannot take away. That is what Calvin Ooolldge meant 
when be talked about Individualism. 

The Republican Party recognizes the fact that the government 
exists for men, and not men for it, and that to every man and 
woman In America should be given and secured the freedom and 
the opportunity to achieve to the full measure of their capacity. 

That form of established government Is best which seeks in 
the development of the Individual character the fulfillment of Its 
highest puin’ose. 

Buch were the announced and fundamental doctrines on which 
the political philosophy of that great President, Calvin Coolldge, 
were based. 

They are good enough for me. I think they are good enough 
for anybody. 

So much for the general proposition. Now, let’s get down to brass 
tacks. 

By reason of the skill and industry of our forefathers we are 
the Inheritors of a rich estate, which it is our duty to hand down, 
not only unimpaired, but Improved. 

BX7RDEN OF FEDERAL DEBT 

Today the outward, visible manifestation right here in the United 
States of the hazard to free enterprise Is the excessive and con¬ 
stantly mounting burden of Federal debt; of Federal. State, and 
local taxation. History teaches that In every country where taxa¬ 
tion has reached the point where It absorbed in excess of from 
85 percent to 45 percent of the national Income, either anarchy or 
regimentation followed. It can happen here. You have only to 
look at the history of Egypt and Greece and France; the assertion 
could be substantiated by many another illustration were it 
necessary. 

Back in 1913 our national Income in this coimtry was $32.- 
000,000,000 in round figures; Federal, State, and local taxes were 
$2,000,000,000, some 7 percent of the national Income. In 1938, 
however, the national Income was slxty-two and a half billion dol¬ 
lars, approximately double that of 1913, but our expenditures had 
risen to over seventeen billion, some 27 percent of the national In¬ 
come; of this latter amount over $13,000,000,000 was raised by taxes, 
the balance by borrowing. Right now governmental expenses are 
over 10 times what they were 25 years ago. It is happening here. 

A long time ago a very dlstln^shed Speaker of the House of 
Representatives In answer to the criticism of there then being a 
Budget of $960,000,000, said on the floor of the House that this 
was a blUlon-doUar country. We are now a blUion-dollar country 
Insofar as our interest charges are concerned. Just Interest on the 
public debt. 
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According to a Btalomaiit U mmX top tixe Tmmry Department last 
week, if all ttie snoitep tn otorcnlation as ol January 1 oi ttole year 
were to be equally dl^dded among every man, woman, and child 
In this country, each one would receive fieXore you spend 

that $67.71, It ml^t toe lair enough for me to call yotir attention 
to the fact that if the obligatlo&s evUienoed by the admitted Kew 
Deal natkmal dM ef $i6t00(>»<KXMK)0, as of the end of the current 
fksoal year, wm to be aesumed,' share and share alike, by every 
man, woman, and ehlkl of the iaQ«000,€00 people of this country, 
each one of ua would owe $646. Think that over before you qpend 
your $87.71, 

BBINOXNG IT HOMS TO MSnBVXLtJI 

ehare per capita of the nattcnal ilebt on that toasle is 

_jOOa. The cttmene of DuPage County would owe $89jB0ar 

000. The otUami of Naperville wonld owe $2,078/)00. 

RIQHT OEF ICn B U1XI ECT 

Those of us who serve on the Appropriations Committee are con- 
fronted by this administration's ei^tb successive deflct Budget— 
a Budget which calls for the expenditure of $9,027,000^000 as 
against anticipated receipts of $6451^000,000, leaving a cool, stark 
deficit of $2376,000^)00, which places the New Deal in the un¬ 
enviable position of running true to form as It exceeds the debt 
limit. 

Those of you who have earned and scrimped and saved and who 
live within your income, or Intend to pay your debts, very well 
know that no person, no business, no State, no government can 
continue forever, or for any long period to qpmid more than is 
earned or received without being overwhelmed in bankruptcy. 

Now comes the Secretary of the Treasury admitting that the 
$46,000,000,000 debt limit has been reached, and suggesting that 
it be tnoreased to $50,000,000,000. The people are entitled to knew 
all about this financial Juggl^ that has being going on; but they 
oannot know H aU, for ndmdy In this admtntstratioa knows whete 
it actually stands. Ood only knows, and I do not say that saori* 
leglousty. 

We are confronting a situation such as no Congress ever waa 
asked to meet before. ' 

A $75,000,000,000 DEBT 

The administration talks about the $46,000,000,000 debt In which, 
however. Is not Included many contingent, but nevertheless posi¬ 
tive. debts of the Fsderal Government, such as the $1,600,000,000 
debt Of the Uhlted States Housing Administration; the $6,000,000,- 
000 of guaranteed bonds of that agency, and the millions tied up In 
contracts of local housing authorities; the $10,000,000,000 obliga¬ 
tion growing out of the administration of the Social Security Act, 
and the like. Bo when you hear talk of the $46,000,000,000 debt, 
make a mental addition of such sums as would bring this up to 
the $76,000,000,000 mark and you will have tncluded actual and 
contingent liabilities to which you and your fellow cttlmns are to 
chip away at during your natural lives. 

The maae which Is the Federal Government*s book of account Is 
past understanding; administrators charged with carr 3 rlng out spe¬ 
cified programs when confronted with the huge sums spent, or 
loaned, speak of “recoverable assets.*’ In most cases these so- 
called assets, against which Government bonds have been issued, 
consist of mortgages upon the homes of people held by the H. O. 
I*. O., advances by the Commodity Credit Corporation, P. W. A. 
bonds, azKl the like—recoverable assets—^the Government fore¬ 
closed on over 175,000 homes last year out of 1,017,000 loans made, 
with an average loss to the Government of $920 a house. 

Of the bonds held by the B. F. C. and the P. W. A., there are over 
350 issues in default; about 10 percent of the whole number of 
issues are repreeetited by waterworks systems, and one of the reasons 
for the default is illustrated by the situations which existed right 
here In lUlnoie at Grafton and at Shawneetowh, a matter which one 
of your sterling Republican Congressmen from Illinois alluded to in 
the House not so long ago. At the latter, as a consequence of flood 
damage, the town was moved away from the W. P. A.-oon8tructed 
waterworks and the bonds issued are In default. 

That very briefly is where your hard-earned dollars are going and 
have gone—to carry out the wanton, wasteful, wicked, reckless 
■pendtng poiticy of this New Deal. 

It is high time that the taxpayers of this ecrantry were given a 
break instead of a gold brick. 

I am fbr economy, and then more economy, said Calvin Ooolidge, 
and to TThiesh we Should shout a fervent amen. 

BsmumFrcT TKassmis 

From July U to January 16, 1940, ws qient $6,166/48A»49832. 
We received $gj9 0 93M,6l6Aa. The excesa of our spending over and 
beyond what we received for the 6 months’ period reached the 
startling total of $2369.601,677.64. 

Per capita governmental expenditures ross from $9634 In 1990 to 
$129.02 in 1986. The par capita tax burden rose tram $8030 in 1029 
to $14)741 In 1966. 

an am ats.oee.ooe a bat 

Just think of It—we mend $26356,95738 a day. 

We spend $1.081489.B9 each hour, or $16.0^.^ aveay mlnuta. 

We arc running into the red $14,887396.67 every day, or $607,795.77 
every hour. 

Before leaving this little discussion conoernlng the con¬ 

dition confronting you and me as clttasns of our country, let me 
give you an lUustraUon of the magnitude of the debt which has been 
Incurred under and by virtue of the New Dteal administration. 

Forty-flve billion doIXara in debt. Why, do you know h 
were to take 46,000.000,000 dollar bUle and lay them end to end and 


Mb to sUte you oosild cosetniot a roadw^ 86 Itoet wide that would 
run aisound the earth and U)»$sa,44 milee out into spacef 

A $4S,000,000-M1XJ: dbbt 

And do you reaUae that since these doUars come out of the 
Tfeasuiy from the pockets of the taimayer that, in order to discharge 
the obUg a t l on s they evidence, eomelx)^ will have to piek up and 
^ back into the TTeasury to relieve the tajqimrers' burden the 
$45,660,000,000 plus the Interest that to accruing^ ^ you know thet 
these 45,000.00aooo dollar bills, if laM rlbhonllke end to end. would 
make a band of bills 42,618,066 miles longr Bomebody will have to 
pick them up. And it to going to be ba^-breaklng Peking. 
mmm. tjob om amd bwiat 

Umbb are i2&306 mfniitos In a year. bi 1340 years there am 
1319364300 mtinitea. 

If iO man ware to mart today and work eontimtoualy for the next 
1340 years to pick up them bUla, and eadh picked np cne every min- 
uto every day every year, they would have only put back into the 
Treasury $40.677300300, but that ip only part of the lob. 

Int’B look at another angle of the ettoatlozi. What kind of a 
deal hie the fatmer had under this admtniatratkm under the 
reciprocal-trade pxogram? His oomplaint to not, or should not be, 
political. The farmer recto hto cam on the fact that undar the 
trade treaties he is getting the short end of the deal. Be wanta. to 
SDtItlecI to. and muet have, a better deal. 

He knows that not only have our ootton exports been cut in ha lf 
and our exports of wheat just about disappeared, but them have 
been some 1,100 tarlff«m.te reduettons—no ix^easos—<of which over 
20 have been of agricultural products. 

THK NBW DZAC PTOOBAM VOa AOBfCUX.TUXS 

The new dealers are squirming with the “mess^ they have of 
their agricultural progra m . Under the New Deal, farm valuea have 
shrunk every year. The assessed valuation of the United States is 
declining rapidly and farm tenancy is Increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and the New Deal is directly responsible for this oondltion. 

Thousands of farmers are living bn farms that cannot be sold for 
the mortgage on them. You say, “How did the New Deal do this?” 

First, by giving the farmer’s market away and putting him in 
competition with the peasanta at Burope, the peons of South 
America, and the stove labor cd foreign lancto. 

For example, in 1987 over $866300300 worth of competitive agri¬ 
cultural products were imported. By competitive, I mean crops that 
eould have been grown right here in the United States. In addition 
we Imported $711300300 worth of noncompetitive a$n^lcultural 
products, which makes a total of $1,677,000300 worth of agricul¬ 
tural products imparted, and we exported only $797,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products. 

During the pact 7 New Deal years we have exported only $5,000,- 
900,000 worth of agricultural products and have imported over 
$7,400300,000 worth. 

In other words, we have an unfavorable trade balance of over 47 
percent, as our agricultural imports are 47 percent above our 
exports. 

About half of our imparts are agricultural products, whereas only 
30 percent of our exports are agricultural products. Our total world 
trade in nonagricnlUxral products shows a favorable trade balance of 
TO percent, or. In other words, we export about 70 percent more 
agricultural commodltlee than we Import. This to conclusive evi¬ 
dence that the fanner to not only **8010 down the river” but is 
washed right out into the ocean. 

UffTAVOEABLE TBADX BALANCE 

’The fact that the farmer has an unfavorable trade balance of 47 
percent, while the big monopolies have a favorable trade balance of 
73 percent, shows the price paid by the farmers of the country for 
the so-called reciprocal-trade treaties. 

For the first 6 months of 1090 our agricultural Imports increased 
$203300.000, or 29 percent over the same period of 1934, or at the 
rate of $300.000300 a year. Seventy-five percent of these commodi¬ 
ties are competitive with our own production; Uiey represent the 
production 11,000300 acres of good farm land flgured at giro per 
acre. 

It to Btirely a reflection on this great agricultural country of ours 
when we import, as we do, some years up to 20 percent of our total 
agricultural inoome. TIThen we tmpM move com petitive agrieul- 
turaX products than dur whole total agricultural eo^orto amount to 
It to time to oaU to the attention of people of this country the great 
tolustioe that to being Bsxted out to the farraers of America. 

smee the trade treaties we have had a 76 percent unfavorable 
balance in our foreign trade and a 70 percent favorable trade bal> 
anoe in our ncaagrtoiltxiral loralgn trade. 

We have had an unfavorable trade balance every 3 Fear of the 
New Deal. New dealers ehould rightly have their hearts.bleed for 
the *1grapes of wrath” people, because their program. If carried out, 
will make tenants out of all farmeni. Remember that these pro¬ 
grams that are to solve these problems of the fsnner apparently 
must include a set-up that makes for raginneatatlon and gives the 
fiecretory at Agriouttose direct poHttoal control over farm loans 
and farm praettoes of every fanner that conies under hto political 
agrictdixiral machine, Ik this Bustoa or to It the great United 
States of America? 

TRB IfmSXBLB VAXM: MOESttodB 

Ttto New Deal has put an Invisible morigage on every acre 
of cropland in Am e ri ca. The facmer may think bis farm to paid 
for and the records in the register of deecTs ofllce may show that 
there Isnn; any mortgage on record, but the invisible mortgage must 
be paid by the production of crops off this farm just as much as if 
it were in the county recorder’s office. 
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The public debt has inoreafled by over $20,000,000,000 the past 

6 years, to say nothing about the millions of losses it will take 
on Its business and agricultural loans now being carried on its 
books at full value. Of this $20,000,000,000 increase in the public 
debt the farmers, who represent 26 percent of the people, will have 
to repay over $6,000,000,000 through their farm operations. In 
other words, Mr. Wallace may have made farmers believe that he 
has been a Santa Claus and doled out two and one-half billion 
dollars during the past 6 years, but the facts are that the farmers 
have over $5,000,000,000 to be paid back for the two and one-half 
to three billion dollars that the Secretary has distributed to them. 

A $1,000,000,000 increase in the public debt represents $2.90 In 
mortgage on every acre of cropland, if agriculture were to carry the 
whole load. 

THE AGRICULTURAL PICTURE OF THE AVERAGE FARMER 

The average farm price of milk in the United States was $251 
per 100 in 1930, and it has never been $2 a hundred since, and has 
only averaged $1.68 a hundred the 6 years of the New Deal. The 
average price of butter on farms was 36.8 cents In 1930, and 6 years 
since the New Deal it has averaged only 27 cents, and in 1939 It 
went down to 25.8 cents per pound, about one-thlrd less. 

American cheese averaged 17 cents plus for the 6 years pre-New 
Deal and only 13 cents plus the first 6 years of New Deal, and after 

7 years of “the more abundant life” averaged only 12.8 cents In 1939. 

THE PARMER AND THE NEW DEAL 

The destitute condition of the farmers of this country is due, in 
large measure, to the unfair procedure of the agricultural policy 
of the New Deal. 

First, the New Deal went out and loaded farmers up with all the 
loans the farmers would carry and assured the farmer that better 
prices would prevail. 

Second. The Ink had hardly had time to dry on his mortgage 
before the new dealers lowered the tariff through the reciprocal- 
trade treaties. This was done right in face of the fact that Candi¬ 
date Roosevelt in 1932 had assured the rural people of America that 
he contemplated no reduction of tariff on farm products. 

Third. The new dealers then instituted the program of starting 
up new farmers. Thousands of new farmers were set up in business 
with a 100-percent subsidy from the United States Treasury to 
compete with farmers already on their farms. Many of these people 
were taken from the relief rolls and set up in business against the 
regular farmer. 

Fourth. The new dealers then started a program of controlling 
surpluses by buying surplus food to hold up agricultural prices. 
They spent $66,000,000 in 1 year to hold up agricultural prices— 
at least they claim that this helped materially in holding up prices— 
and then they turned around and imported as high as $868,000,000 
worth of competitive agricultural products that could just as well 
have been raised on the farms of our country. That’s the story. 

The criticism leveled at the manner in which the present admin¬ 
istration has concentrated on production control as a cure-all for 
the farmer is well warranted; the suggestion made by these critics 
appears to me to be well founded that more attention be paid to, 
and that the emphasis be aliifted to, marketing of the commodities 
pi oduced. 

MR. PEEK BATS 

I agree wholeheartedly with the remark made by your own George 
Peek when he said, in this connection: ”We must replace theorists 
with realists, inconsistency with consistency, Incompetency with 
ability, fiction with truth; and the time is now.” 

ILLEGAL TRADE TREATIES 

Under our standard we do not expect the Government to support 
trade; we expect trade to support the Government, so I am opposed 
to the reciprocal trade treaties program as now constituted. 

They are not In law worth the paper on which they are written, 
because they were negotiated on the basis of an alleged law In 
Itself in direct contravention of the fundamental law of this land. 
Trade agreements, they call them; under whatever name, they 
are nevertheless treaties, the negotiation of which by the State 
Department’s agents, functioning wholly outside the Constitution, 
under a delegated power that is not susceptible of being delegated, 
even though allegedly authorized by an act of Congress. I believe 
such activity to be contrary to the provisions of the Constitution, 
where It states that: “He (the President) shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro¬ 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur,” 

MR O’NEAL AGAINST JUSTICE PINCKNEY AND SENATOR BORAH 

Even Mr. O’Neal, of the National Farm Bureau, cannot sweep 
aside that provision, for “the Constitution has declared that what¬ 
ever amounts to a treaty, made under the authority of the United 
States, shall Immediately be supreme law. It embraces all the 
varieties which it could be supposed this Government could find 
it necessary or proper to make or it embraces none. It covers the 
whole treaty-making ground which this Government cculd be 
expected to occupy or not an inch of it.” Bo said Mr. Justice Pinck¬ 
ney, one of the greatest statesmen and Jurists this country ever 
knew, in discussing the making of a commercial treaty with Great 
Britain. 

'The late Senator Borah said: “These so-called trade agreements 
are treaties. They ought to come here for ratification; and if the 
Senate had any regard whatever for Its constitutional rights and 
duties, they would come here.” 

So much for the proposition with respect to the illegality and 
unconstitutionality of the trade agreements as they have been ne¬ 
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gotiated and as it Is proposed still further to continue their negotla-* 
tlon. They are not reciprocal. They are not legal. They ore jjro^ 
vocative of and not a panacea for war. 

Our primary Obligation is to put our own national house In 
order and by restoring our own balance to reestablish our great 
social groups. By so doing we shall make our best contribution 
to a sane and realistic internationalism. 

EUROPE’S MADMEN 

Europe today Is a seething, boiling pot of war, a maelstrom of 
diplomatic intrigue and connivance; a center of secret treaties and 
negotiations; the home of the maddest men of all the ages. Why 
should we undertake to make contracts with them? Why should 
we dare to enter into alliances with these maniacs? 

A NATIONAL SELL-OUT 

As a national sell-out “down the river,” the trade treaties hereto¬ 
fore negotiated take the gold medal offered for idealistic, imprac¬ 
tical, governmental, theoretical economic effort. Carried away by 
their enthusiasm for what is right and good, too many people in 
these United States have been hypnotized by the words and the 
voices which have proclaimed the potentialities for recovery and 
relief and international good will supposedly Inherent in these trade 
treaties. 

GREED, GOLD, AND GLORY 

Every attempt which has ever been made for territorial acquisi¬ 
tion and expansion has had its origin principally or in part m the 
greedy grasping for trade that was to “foUow the flag” and the 
profits to ensue. 

Greed for territory, for gold, for gain, and for glory is at the 
bottom of this war-worn world’s troubles. 

In trade agreements heretofore negotiated since the beginning of 
time and in trade agreements hereafter to be negotiated with their 
concomitant ramifications will always be involved man’s irrepres¬ 
sible greed and the cause for most of the Ills which the world has 
suffered and will have to endure. 

TABER, OF THE GRANGX 

As Mr. Taber, of the Grange, told the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee the other day, it Just doesn’t make sense to pay hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually to American farmers to reduce acre¬ 
age and production and then enter into trade agreements with other 
nations to make it easier for them to swamp and glut our markets 
with competitive commodities. 

No; it does not make sense, but it makes about as much sense 
as much of the New Deal program has made, it will not be diffi¬ 
cult to winnow the good of the New Deal from the bad, though the 
Job will be like the historic story of the farmer who undertook to 
sift tlireo good kernels of wheat out of the bushel in which the 
rats had nested for 6 years. 

CUT A man’s THROAT TO STOP THE NOSEBLEED 

As a panacea for and preventive of war, trade treaties work out 
Just as efficaciously as between nations as docs the idealism and 
good Intent as between Individuals, when It is deemed best to cut a 
man’s throat in order to stop his nosebleed. 

WOMAN'S PART AND RESPONSIBILITY 

The pages of history record repeatedly the large and Important 
place that woman has occupied In the concerns of states and 
nations. Not only has she played a most conspicuous role In shap¬ 
ing the Judgments and opinions of those in authority; not only 
has she been a dominant force in giving poise and direction to 
kings and rulers, but now and again she has occupied a more con¬ 
spicuous place in governing and controlling directly the alms and 
actions of great nations. 

In America, under popular government, women have risen to the 
highest plane they have ever occupied In human history. This is 
not an accident. It didn’t Just happen. It is a byproduct of Ameri¬ 
can civilization. America has given you opportunity—has given 
you the same freedom as men. It gives you the same rights; it 
gives you the same voice In public affairs; and I tell you women 
this struggle against un-American doctrines and programs is your 
fight, and you will have to carry your share of the burden If the 
battle of the century is to be won. We have Just commenced to 
fight. 

The plain people of this country; the real women and men of this 
country; the great body of decent, hard-working Americans, who 
have no hope of being either famous or rich, but who love their 
homes, are proud of their families, and are anxious, above all things, 
that their children should make more of the opportunities our free 
competitive system affords, must all wake up to a realising sense of 
the situation which still confronts them. 

I do not want any grandson or granddaughter of mine to grow 
up in a United States of America In which he or she has traded 
his or her self-determination and Individual initiative for the com¬ 
fort and guaranty of a full stomach—^for that every convict enjoys 
in a modem Jail. 

As someone has said, you haven’t kept your nose to the grindstone 
and laid awake nights figuring how to save another few dollars and 
put it where it would do your children and grandchildren the most 
good, so that demagogs could put It all in Jeopardy by buying the 
banks, the railroads, the corporations, the farms, the slums, the 
unemployed, and the unemployable into dependence upon their 
fancy, and into fealty to their tinfoil crowns. 

Millions—^yes; billions—of dollars, representing wealth dug from 
the earth and wrested from the sea, brought to public treasuries 
by the tax gatherers, was. and still is being, and, if the President 
carries out his announced intention, will continue to be, wasted 
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in an unprofitable exiieiiulltuv<e-^ an attempt to create a pros¬ 
perity as unreal anfi aa watfiMtaiitlal as the dreama of an opium 
eater, 

The gigantic debts «o already created tnu bear down and burden 
generation after generation yet to come. 

Now the women of this ocmnt^ should be interested, distuibed, 
end aroused, for they have the first claim on most of the wealth 
of this country. They own 40 percent of all residential and farm 
real estate, 66 percent of eh savings accounts in banks and else¬ 
where. and are the benefidariee of 60 percent of all the outstand- 
life^liisiiranoe noilolae in country. 

They are faced with the fear, and should be impressed with the 
fact, that the value of their property and Inoome wUl be largely 
destroyed, as it Is being, through the heavy taxation now and which 
has been recommended, and if the theoriee, crazy as they are. of 
redistribution of wealth and Income which characterize the New 
Deal. 

WHAT no THE M0TKEB8 THINK? 

The mothers of the country know that spending Just doee not 
make proeperlty. Xt only creates a greater necessity for more relief. 
They know that ridiculing our traditions teaches their children dis¬ 
respect; teaches their sons and daughters to be laaj and spexad- 
thrlfts, and disregardful of and disrespectful of lawfully constituted 
authority. They do not like it—why should they? 

a SEAL EBPfTBLXICAN fEOOXAM 

It has been said, and truly, that the American people over the 
years have enjoyed a greater and progressive diffusion of wealth, 
greater comfort, greater security, greater educational opportunities, 
and a higher standard of living than average men and women at 
any time, anywhere. These accomplishments are due, not to the 
wisdom of princes and rulers, but to the virtues, character, and 
energies oC the people tbemselveB. living under Republican adminis¬ 
trations for the most part; and therefore a system of government 
that brought unlimited opportunity to all men. Because this is 
true, the Republican Party now opposes all changes in the form 
of our government which would, or win, or can retard continued 
progress and advancement. It stands for a return of a constitu¬ 
tional form of government. It is unalterably opposed to the con¬ 
tinuance of or the creation and concentration of bureaucratio 
despotism and further experimentation In government at the tax¬ 
payers* expense. 

In Its 12-polnt program formulated and enunciated last session, 
the Republican Party developed a national program for economic 
recovery, an American platform, which shall confine the Oovem- 
ment to Its proper functions under the Oonstltutlon and Insure 
preservation of the American system of free, private enterprise. 

Such a plan and such a prog^ram the RepuMlean Party, through 
Its representatives in Ck)ngress, has over and over again outlined 
In detail, involylng the balancing of the National Budget; the re¬ 
vision or the repeal of the capital-gains tax and the undistributed- 
profits tax: the establishment of just relations between capital and 
labor. Insisting upon constitutional guaranties of the rights of 
person and property, the right of the worker to work, of the owner 
to possession of his property, and of every man to enjoy in peace 
the fruits of his labor; opposition to New Deal's Government policy 
of competition with private buslnees and private savings; favoring a 
competitive system as against either private or governmental 
monopoly. 

It has stood for State and local control, home rule, and local self- 
government; tot a reduction of the amount of taxes, Federal, State, 
and local, which are responsible for the notorious spread between 
the prices paid farmers and the prices paid by consumers for their 
products. 

The Republican Party has Insisted that food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter shall be provided, as shall useful work; that It shall be done 
economloally to encourage individual eelf-reUanoe and the return 
to self-dependence. 

The Republican Party proposes to continue to undertake to pre- 
eerve and to rely upon the American system of private entenprlses 
and initiative Which carry the prioelees condition of liberty and the 
dignity of action. 

It has been well said—and It may be said again^-that this Be- 
publlo is founded on Inalienable liberties. It Is dedicated to the 
dignity and persoxmllty qf Iridivldual men and women. It Is c<mse- 
crated to truth. Justice, tolerance, and mercy. These liberties and 
obligations are inseparable. If political freedom, Intellectual free¬ 
dom, or economic freedom are any one of them undermined, all the 
others wm fall. 

These high purposes of this Nation are being undermined by the 
policies now pursued at home and by alien theories from abroad, 
our first great mlBslon is the preservation of these principles. 

Today economic progress is being paralyaed. That deetructlon is 
the destmotloh dC social progress. The imperious necessity of 
America is to restore economic productivity and thereby jobs for 
men. That alone can support our humanitarian ai^ratlons. Far 
social progress In care of the aged, the young, the 111-fed, the lU- 
clad, the Ul-housed there must be parallei economic strength. H&ocy- 
nomic restoration is our second great mission. 

We are the living custodians of the torch which fell from the hand 
of Abraham linct^ We may again rekindle the heart and mind 
of America with the glow of ho^ and promise for the future. Never 
since Lincoln has a political party faced such an mmortunlty for a 
service to a great people as now confronts the Ropub&oan Party. 


Hie PreNident Admits tim Way Has Not Been 
Found To Spread Employmoit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

or ICIOHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPHESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 9,1940 

L ETT ER PROM HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD, OF MIGHZOAN, TO 
PHILLIP S. ROSE, EDSTQE OF COUNTRY GENTLElfAK 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I hei’ewith submit a letter which I 
have mailed to Mr. Phillip 8. Rose, editor of Country Gentle¬ 
man, in which I offered comments on the articles by Mr. 
Allan W. Rucker, a reprint of which, under the caption “What 
is essential to prosperity'’ Mr. Rose recently mailed to the 
Members of Congress. 

The fluctuating but more or less chronic disparity between 
farm and industrial prices with all of the consequent damage 
to our economy and particularly to our farm people has 
seemed to me to be very largely, if not almost entirely, trace¬ 
able to monetary difficulties and to be related as cause rather 
than as effect to the development In Industry of rigid admin¬ 
istered prices and arbitrary hours and wage rates arranged 
by collective bargaining. It Is worth while to have brought 
to the attention of the chronically clashing land-holding and 
labor-organizing groups the fact that security of Income and 
standards of living goes not with short hours, reduced pro¬ 
duction, and high wage rates but with high rates of production 
and security of farm Income through fair farm price levels. 
Only last Saturday the President, in addressing the National 
Citizenship Institute of the American Youth Congress, pointed 
out that in his opinion It is cheaper for most factory man¬ 
agers to woik: people overtime and pay the increased wage 
incident thereto than it is to put on a douliHe shift. The 
President also observed that we have not yet found the method 
of spreading employment to more people when good times 
come. From this I can only come to the ccncluslon that the 
President now admits that his Wages and Hours Act and the 
Wagner Act have not attained titieir objectives and never will. 
Tbe fact the acts have not accomplished what was claimed 
they would is no surprise to me. 

The purport, as I see it, of Mr. Rucker’s discussion is to 
stimulate thought along the line of greater production and 
more security of farm Income. I trust that my criticism of 
his way out as being inadequate will prove to be of some 
constructive value toward attainment of that economic bal¬ 
ance and prosperity which is the claimed objective of even 
the mistaken measures which he shows to be actually inimical 
to prosperity. 

Washington, D. 0., February 6,1940. 

Philip S. Rose, 

Editor, Country Gentleman, The Curtis Publishing Co^ 

iTvdepen&enoe Square, Phtlddelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Rose: This will acknowledge receipt of the circular 
letter of January 24, together with your booklet containing an 
article In two parts written by Allen W. Rucker. 

Let me thank you for the pamphlet fieallng with what Hansen, 
of Harvard, and other economists are caUlng **dl8per8lon*' of price 
levels. It Is heartening to a legislator, I assure you, to see the 
people of the world behind him making an earnest effort to aid In 
answering this as yet unanswered question which Mr. Rucker poses. 
1 say poses, because it seems to me that he has shown, not what 
Is essential, but what is inimical, to proimerlty. 1 would like to 
suggest that you write Professor Hansen for a copy of the paper 
he read at the holiday meetings In your town of Fhllada^ihia on 
this question, in which he argued cogently the need, not for flexi¬ 
bility In factory prices, but for inflexlbUity in farm prices. He may 
not nave the answer, but his argument is worth considering. 

There seem to be two sides to all prloes and price problems, with 
few people capable of thinking at the same time In terms of both 
Bides; that Is, in terms of two variables. As a member iff the 
Banking and Qurrenoy Committee. X have had to think of the other 
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aide of prices, namely, the multlfartoiu effects of money. I am 
enclosing a chart, prepared at my instance by the Btireau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, which suggests that the relation between money 
supply and grain prices is far closer than that between grain supply 
and grain prices. My discussion of this chart appeared in the 
BEOoaD for May 4 and is extended in debate on June 8. This farm- 
price problem is discussed in Its more technical aspects in corre¬ 
spondence with the Btureau of Agricultund Economics, which I 
published in the Appendix of the Rxooed, volume 84, page 2891, and 
which 1 hope you and your author can find time to read. 

I do not wish to be understood as arguing that this chart proves 
what should or can be done to money supply to control farm-price 
parities. It strongly suggests the validity of some such develop¬ 
ment, however, and definitely refutes the theory upon which do¬ 
mestic production controls are based, namely, that ^'surpluses** 
determine farm prices in the final as well as the superficial analysis. 
Mr. Rucker’s statistics also disprove the validity of the New Deal, 
especially In Its labor laws. 1 have voted against all of the acts 
listed. 

But however useful in refutation of fallacies, no soundly trained 
statistlcan ever claims that economic statistics can prove anything. 
They are necessarily very superficial and deal only with sequences 
which, as Marshall and many other thinkers have pointed out, are 
seldom causally significant. They are characterized by hindsight 
rather than foresight, and cannot be “extrapolated,” 1. e., made the 
basis of sound analysis upon which predictions can be made or 
legislation based. Disraeli’s trenchant retort in parliamentary de¬ 
bate always recurs to me where statistics are overindulged in: 

“Tliere are three kinds of lies—white lies, damned lies, and 
statistics.” 

Let me ask your writer, through you, has It not occurred to him 
that the econostrums of new dealing—the “four horsemen”—^wer® 
not in existence when the real trouble started? Is it not obvious 
that a do-nothing policy was not only Illogical but also politically 
impossible? And wasn’t doing the wrong thing simply the result 
of failure to do the right thing in the prevention of or In the 
solution of the problem? 

Has not Mr. Rucker adopted as fallacious an argument as have the 
labor leaders—an argtunent which he especially assumes is proven 
by his statistics, namely, that parity prices will develop under a 
complete laissez faire and would automatically restore prosperity 
regardless of what is done to attain them? He argues only that 
they have not been attained. But, as I see it, the specious “trickle 
theory” of prosperity is as bad when the farmer presents it as it 
is when the labor leader or capitalist does so. The reader of your 
article is presented with a dilemma—a choice of evils—^for all the 
alternatives suggested seem spurious. Including the author’s “way 
out.” 

He seems to argue that this wage-fund theory must be right 
merely because some other theories are wrong. His figures prove 
to me only that methods adopted have made matters worse, not 
that this “way out” will correct them. It appears to me he uses 
the world-market argument inconsistently to suit his convenience. 
He first contends that world markets determine our prices and 
yet later avers that our controls of supply or marketing determine 
world-market conditions. Verily this world market can be made to 
cover a multitude of statistical sins. 

Tm afraid the way out is not a mere matter of statistics or of 
laissez faire. Not merely an undoing of new dealing but a doing 
of something which Rome failed to do, will have to be discovered 
if we are to Justify democracy by its works and avoid the fate of 
Rome and the doom that now hangs over European civilization. 
These very same schemes, indirect as opposed to purely monetary 
controls, have repeatedly cropped up in human affairs. To charge 
them to themselves seems a strange mental aberration—a circular 
reasoning as to causation. So far as I know it has never yet, here 
or anywhere else, been possible to get rid of the “new” deals of 
history and avoid the fate which they held for liberty and free¬ 
dom of enterprise in the face of lip service to democracy and the 
forms of the franchise. Why? 

And why is it so utterly impossible, it seems, to get students 
and investigators (like the T. N. E. C.) to appraise this whole situa¬ 
tion from the standpoint of monetary Influence and control? Is 
it not a fact that our present dilemma In public debt and the 
avalanche of gold, is part and parcel of this same problem in price 
dispersion? 

With respect to the relation of money to the problems of an 
industrial society, there la a peculiar schism of opinion due on the 
one hand to the universality of money as a factor in all prices 
and as a consequent universal economic Influence, and on the other 
hand to the essential unreality of money as distinct from the other 
elements in commerce which we speak of as real wealth. It seems 
a paradox to hold that an economic factor which has reality only 
In a numerical sense (money), shoiild have so pervasive an influ¬ 
ence as to affect every important social and economic problem of 
civilization. But If it affects anting at all in our eoonomv, 
money necessarily affects everything. At this point the skeptic 
may formally admit this Inescapable logic, but will set up the 
reservation that it must affect everything alike—so what? 

But that is precisely what monetary changes do not do. They 
do not affect everything alike. Students of the subject universally 
recognize this to be true. Of course, a mere uniform numerical 
difference would seem to be no effect at all. So the naive idea has 
taken hold among statisticians that when farm prices change all 
other prices should change, too, so as to remove the dlaparlty. But 


imagine. If you can, what a state of affairs that would brlhg. The 
whole platoon should change step because, forsooth, the rookie 
does. 


Obviously, money cannot be made neutral to prices, as it should 
be, by any such naive scheme as enforced or (hyjmthetloaliy) laisses 
faire flexibility. As long as labor is permitted to organize for col¬ 
lective bargaining (and who in a democracy will say them nay?) 
that will be a factor for Inflexibility for the simple reason that 
unless organized completely and vertically as per 0. I. O. theory 
they cannot absorb shifts in monetary value (price level) by the 
necessary simultaneous action. Labor groups cannot bring about 
flexible prices and employment by separate action. Any one of 
them alone would have to compensate for the whole of any mone¬ 
tary (genersd price level) shift In order to affect prices mate¬ 
rially. In a serious deflation such as frequently characterises our 
economy based on a thoroughly unsound bank “credit” B 3 r 8 tem, that 
would mean, in some cases, an actually negative wage. 

The implications of the idea of complete organization, however, 
of necessity entail an attempt at regimentation and a death blow 
to free enterprise. No one person or organization can be capable 
of taking the place of free enterprise in competition to make ad¬ 
justments which will keep costs down. The failure of the existing 
order arises, not because of competitive profits but for the lack of 
them. Our existing system of “lending” flat “credit” at bank 
“rates” is Ineluctably noncompetitive In the final analysis. In the 
not distant future, If we continue to Import gold, we may be forced 
to the conclusion that flat money should be the Government’s 
exclusive business. I here refer to 100 percent reserves. At pres¬ 
ent, I think you will agree with me that Instead of this being exclu¬ 
sively the affair of Government we are operating as If It could be 
a private enterprise in lending. 

An understanding of these reasons for virtually continuous price 
disparities Is, however, no reason for a counsel of despair which 
holds to the idea that depressions are visitations from on high that 
must be endured with fortitude rather than met with prophylactic 
measures. When we realize that most other problems cannot be 
approached with a proper perspective until the sine qua non of 
neutral money has been attained, we will not have such difficulty 
in approaching the problems of prices and their control. Even in 
war, in my opinion, no such totalitarian schemes as are planned 
for us are requisite. It is not true that democratic ends cannot be 
defended without the paradox of regimentation. If we cannot, to 
quote Herbert Hoover’s recent article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“increase, control, and direct the economic activities of a people 
without compulsion” in war, that is hecause we have failed to do 
so, quite as grievously, in peace. 

Sincerely yours, 


Fred L. Crawford. 


American Youth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much has been said on 
the subject of the American Youth Congress, which has been 
in session in Washington during the last few days. The ma¬ 
jority of our people believed this organization was properly 
organized and that their motives were praiseworthy. It is 
the laudable and commendable task of our people who are 
unemployed to seek Jobs, in order that they may enjoy the 
fruits of their labor. This plan of this organization is to be 
commended. 

However, when this organization joined with one group, 
which is notoriously communistic, imd after that knowledge 
became public, it should have taken Immediate steps to with¬ 
draw from such an unholy alliance. That it did not do. 
When a very few of the members of this organization sought 
to introduce a resolution before the convention condemning 
Soviet Russia because of her unwarranted attack on Fin¬ 
land, these members were forcibly ejected from the conven¬ 
tion hall. When a large group of this organization visited 
the session of the House of Representatives, as the guests of 
the House, they hissed and otherwise indicated their con¬ 
tempt for the orderly procedure of that great lawmaking 
body. All of these acts give the real character which this 
organization bears. 

The vast majority of the people in our Nation are un¬ 
hesitatingly opposed to any organization which in any re¬ 
spect will countenance any policy or group which would either 
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advocate or stand lay suplncdy and hear discussed the ov^- 
throw of our form at government by force or violence* If 
the American Youth Conigress« or any other organization, 
proceeds upon any such uziholy policy as it has indicated 
by its own conduct, then the time has come for governmental 
action to stop such groups from further progress in our 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to Include therein a very brief but Interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Indianapolis Star, of date 
February 12, 1940, which I hope each Member of the House 
will read; the editorial Is as follows: 

CONDBMSrXD BT OWN ACTS 

A majority of the American Youth CJongress once more has given 
evidence that it is not hostile to communism. That attitude Is so 
outspoken It should make little difference whether the organization 
is a Commimiflt “front” or actively allied with the subversive agents 
of alien heresies. A number of apologists may attempt to persuade 
the public that the Youth Congress is composed of “nice boys.” So 
far as normal citizens of this land are conoemed, the congress 
reflects a malevolent influence In our national life. 

The congress previously had declined to accept criticism of 
Soviet tyranny and had devoted much of Its energy to denunciation 
of the Dies committee, which has been doing such a good job in 
exposing radicalism throughout the United States. The latest 
evidence of Its attitude was the forcible expulsion from a Wash¬ 
ington session of two delegates who protested against the Soviet 
invasion of Finland. The two members sought to Introduce a 
resolution “condemning the rape of Finland by Soviet Russia.” 
They were unceremoniously ejected from the haU. 

A critic of the organization pointed out that at previous sessions 
it had denounced the invasion of China, Spain, Ethiopia, Oaecho- 
slovakla. and Austria. The aggressors In thoee wanton acts were 
Fascist nations. When Finland was attacked by the Soviet dictator¬ 
ship the Youth Congress had no word of protest against the bar¬ 
barous assault launched by Communists under Comrade Stalin. 


An Appreciation of the Late Dr. Herman Oliphant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, FeJjruary 14,1940 


LETTER FROM EUGENE KELLY 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr, Speaker, the late Dr. 
Herman Olii^nt was one of those pubUc officials who kept 
his light imder a bushel and who was content to labor in 
the vineyard substantially in the category of one who is 
unwept, imhonored, and unsung. Too late credit has been 
given to this great man, who truly was a veteran in the 
New Dears struggles to bring America out of the chaos of 
hard times. In the Washington Star recently there appeared 
a beautifully written appreciation of Herman Oliphant by 
Mr. Eugene Kelly, a former newspaperman. Because there 
are many Members of this body who knew Mr. Oliphant well 
and were very fond of him, and because the readers of the 
Congressional Record throughout the country may not be 
aware of the great work he performed, by permission of the 
House X append the article hereto: 

[Prom the Washington Star] 

EEVntWA WORK OF UBRMAN OLIPHANT 

To tlie Sdhor or the Star: 

This month marks the first anniversary of the death of Herman 
Oliphant, Who laid down his life for the New Deal January ll, 1939 
The Indiana farmer boy, bom 64 years ago, struggled for an educa¬ 
tion and rose flnaUy to the position of General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department, m which capacity he served his country and 
his f4Uow man with enthusiasm and success. 

Oliphant was no ordinary man, and when the history of this era 
is written, his achievements, now nttle known to the general public, 
will receive their due credit. There was very little of the early 
New Deal fiscal program, drawn up quickly to avert a national crisis, 
in wiUch he did not play a part. Some of his proposals met with 
success and today are an integral part of our national laws. Others 
met with defeat, notably the unaiatrlbutod<*pzoflta tax, which waa 
scuttled soon after his death. 


It is DO figure of speech to assert that be gave his life for the New 
Deal. That Is virtually a medical fact, which can be attested by 
physicians who oared for him during his last days. The of 
wdiac ailment which brought about his death is clearly traceable 
to overwork, exhaustion, and worry. He personallaed, unfortu¬ 
nately, the entire New Deal program. He was warned repeatsdly by 
frtonds and physicians to call a halt to his unreasonable labors. 

We ourselves can report the many sleepless nights he experienced 
following 1^ days at the Treasury, of the trials and tribulations 
besetting his efforts to make this a better country, and of the perse¬ 
cutions launched against him personaUy in an effort to discredit 
w proposals. Despite the cries of his enemies, and they were many, 
he never advocated wrecking our national economy. 

On the contrary, Herman Oliphant made superhuman efforts to 
protect the major props of capitalism. Like thousands of intel- 
iTOtuals, he could not understand people starving In the midst of 
plenty, nien walking the streets looking for work and the undeniable 
maidlstr^ution of national Income. These were economic mys¬ 
teries which he attempted to solve as General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department. 

to Incredibly shy man. reticent, mystic, and ascetic In habits, 
Oliphant was little understood and therefore grossly maligned, 
even by the well-m e aning. He was reputed to be variously a 
new dealer, a Communist, a Socialist, a radical, a conservative, 
a sort of economic ogre awaiting the opportunity to gobble up 
Wall Street, He was believed to be the New Deal Machlavelll, his 
crafty hand guiding the destinies of the country to certain collapse. 

He was none of these things. He was merely attempting to 
avert a calamity, and his whole thought was predicated on a pro¬ 
gram which would fit In with the pattern of American democracy. 
He was the most unselfish man In public life thiA former reporter 
has ever met. He spurned riches. We have seen contracts running 
Into thousands of dollars annually which he could have had with 
the nod of his head. He preferred to carry on his work at the 
Treasury where he believed he had a better opportunity for public 
service. 

He was literally frightened by newspapermen, and his name In 
the paper or references to his work worried him for days. With 
the exception of Bob Allen, he never got to know reporters. 

With hlB death the New Deal lost one of Its best soldiers. Lib¬ 
erals of every tinge may well pause In tribute to Herman Oliphant, 
who dropped from their ranks 1 year ago. Even in the contempla¬ 
tion of his death there is one consolation: The machinery he set In 
motion is still going forward. Or Is it? 

Extqxme Kelly. 


Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February IS, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Record an address by the 
Honorable James A. Farley at the public exercises of the Mid 
Day Luncheon Club of Springfield, Ill., commemorating the 
one hundred and thirty-first anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, held in the auditorium of the high school, 
Springfield, HI., on February 11, 1040. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record^ as follows: 

It is an honor to talk about Unooln at any time, and It Is doubly 
an honor to speak of him here, In the section from which he came. 
I am not going to presume on the opportunity. Many men have 
spent their whole lives studying and writing about Lincoln. I 
know very well that 1 could not add to their efforts. So I hope, 
Instead, you will let me talk for a few minutes about a very great 
man, who for years has been a guiding star in many of the problems 
with which Z have been confronted. 

One of the proofs of Llnooln*s greatness is that he does have some¬ 
thing to say to everyone, high and low, rich and poor, no matter 
what his occupation. Most of us who have briefly emerged in 
national affairs will swiftly pass. Great men do not pess, and 
Lincoln is one of these. 

I myself am very glad that his old associate and friend, William 
Henry Herndon, who was angry at seeing Lincoln made into a 
legend, decided to try to collect the material which would paint a 
picture of the man. Herndon, you remember, had known him as a 
country lawyer, a neighbor, a politician, a district worker, a job 
seeker, and a friend. It was his simple faith that the more people 
knew about ^e real Lincoln, the greater he would be. 

For this reason, Herndon spent the latter years of his life in 
bringing together everything he could find about liinooln, good or 
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bad, big or little. Aa a result we have, not a picture of an angel 
in a church window, but a knowledge of the man, great enough to 
give inspiration to every American; a Lincoln so human that every 
one of us feels he has had him for a friend. Not many men In 
, history could pass that test. 

A famotis New York newspaperman, Don Seitz, used to spend 
much of his time outside his job in studying Lincoln. At the close 
of many years' work of this kind, he made this statement: *'I woiild 
have Lincoln freed from all the sentimentally that has enmeshed 
him, from the embraces of the sob sisters of notion and those who 
try to tie him to romance and religion, to stand forth coldly and 
clearly in hls highest form as an American politician of the first 
rank.” 

I do not know that Lincoln's principal significance is as a 
politician, but that was certainly one of hls great contributions, 
and it is worth thinking about a little In these times. 

There is a striking contrast between the view which was held 
about Lincoln while he was alive, and the personality which has 
emerged since hls death. It is not easy for us today to believe that 
Lincoln was pictured In hls lifetime as a weak man. It was said 
that he did not follow a clear line of policy; that he wavered; 
and that he was dominated by stronger men around him. It has 
taken a good many years for the history books to make us realize 
that none of these judgments, which were freely passed by his 
contemporaries, was even remotely true. 

Being a first-class political leader. Lincoln had the wisdom to 
call In and consult all sorts and kinds of men. Again with fine 
political instinct, he frequently allowed hls visitors to believe that 
they were really initiating the policy of the country. More than 
one man of the period published hls diary or papers, and showed 
that he was laboring under the delusion that he. and not Mr. 
Lincoln, carried off many of Mr. Lincoln's best strokes. Only 
later, as the whole truth comes out, have we discovered that it 
was Lincoln who made the policy, though he was humble enough 
and adroit enough to allow lesser men to believe that they were 
running the Government. 

Somewhat the same thing was true of hls alleged indecision. We 
know today that he was constantly calculating the political sup¬ 
port needed to bring the Union together. He was constantly try¬ 
ing to bridge the wide gaps between all sorts of groups. Each one 
of these groups thought they had the only method of saving the 
country, yet Mr. Lincoln knew that if the country was to be saved 
he needed to get them all working together. 

This, I think, explains a good deal of the misunderstanding of 
the time. What seemed like hesitation then, we now know was 
really a long and carefully thought out campaign to bring group 
after group nearer to common ground, and on that common ground 
to build the political structure which enables a democratic gov¬ 
ernment to function. It was politics, if you please. It was cruel 
to the President, but It saved the country. 

And today, 76 years after hls death, we honor the man who was 
great enough to think out that political structure, humble enough 
to permit other men to take the credit for It, and brave enough to 
stand, without complaint, the endless amount of criticism and 
abuse which It aroused. 

This is a model worth following: and It Is worth remembering 
when loose tongues are raised against the people on whom fails 
the burden of carrying the country through difficult times, 

Mr. Lincoln is frequently thought of as a war President, Yet the 
policy which has made him great in American history was hls per¬ 
sistent use Of political methods. He was convinced that wherever 
political measures could be used, force might be avoided. He stuck 
to this both before, and in the middle, and at the end of the Civil 
War. 

Politics, as he practiced it, was a means by which people are 
brought to agree on a line of action; brought to agree in numbers 
great enough so that the policy can be carried out. He was no 
stranger to all of the means that were used at the time. They were, 
in fact, much the same means as those which are used today. Poli¬ 
tics has not changed In the past 80 years except that, I really believe. 
It is cleaner and less devious today than it was then. 

So we find Lincoln endeavoring to make political compromises, 
rather than to force the issue which led to the Civil War. He dif¬ 
fered on the point from many of his colleagues and rivals. Seward, 
capable New York politician, had taken a position which represented 
the opinion of New York, but did not give enough common ground 
on which the entire country could stand. 

Lincoln's anti-slavery B 3 nnpathles were certainly as strong as 
Seward’s. But when he made hls famous campaign in 1860, he was 
careful to emphasize those elements which would hold the country 
together, rather than those which would split It In two. Let me 
be bold enough to risk a theory of my own as to the history of that 
period. 

It seems to me at least possible that if Lincoln had taken office 
Immediately upon hls election in November 1860, Instead of having 
to wait until March of 1881, Civil War might possibly have been 
avoided. The reason I think so is this. 

Passions were running high in 1860, and the only chance of 
avoiding the Civil War lay In bringing together, by political methods, 
the moderates both of the North and of the South. 

But during the months between election and inauguration, a 
President-elect cannot do very much to guide political movements. 
He is obliged to leave the hold-over President as free as he can; and 
President Buchanan seemed obviously unable to handle the 
situation. 

Lincoln was doing his best to see that the extremists In the North 
did not force matters to an Impossible point; and ho was trying, so 
tar as he could» to establish contact with the more thoughtful 
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southerners, who realized the dangers which would oome trom 
forcible uprising. Actually, the moderates in both the North and^ 
the South probably were a majority. 

Yet the people who were making the most noise were the ex¬ 
tremists. On both sides of the Mason and Dixon line they were 
building up hatred, at a time when Lincoln’s policy was to buUd 
up understanding. Until he actually reached the White House 
there was not a great deal he could do; and during that fatal period 
emotions were being aroused all along the line. If ever we needed 
Lincoln the politician, It was then. 

No one can prove a historical "might have been’’; but having had 
some contact with politics, I really wonder whether Lincoln's very 
great gifts in handling politics and politicians might not have been 
able to bring about a solution by political methods Instead of by 
war. 

There is a leeson to be learned from this. Today we can go over 
the history of that period and we can see that the extremists on 
both sides were probably wrong. We know that Lincoln was not 
the uncouth and brutal figure which some southern hotheads made 
him out. The southern group who felt so bitterly obviously were 
sincere and thought they knew what they were talking about; and 
yet they were dead wrong, and history proves It. 

Those northern extremists who thought Lincoln was a flounder¬ 
ing weakling were equally mistaken. Because he did not press for 
immediate reform, they believed him a failure. On one occasion 
the New York Times actually proposed to replace him with a dic¬ 
tator. Today history has shown that they were as wrong as their 
southern counterparts. 

Perhaps we—ell of us—^wlll be a little more humble and a little 
better advised if we take the lesson to ourselves. Bitter feelings 
are not unknown in politics today. We do not have to go back to 
the Civil War to find people who feel strongly about national 
affairs, indulge in personalities, and very sincerely believe evil of 
men without reason. 

Intolerance, as a political weapon, has been used in connection 
with issues other than that of slavery. If we remember the lesson 
of the Civil War—a lesson which is better taught by the life of 
Lincoln than In any other way—all of us may be protected a little 
against our natural inclination to feel violently and talk violently. 

All of us may realize that we do not always know the whole truth, 
and that sometimes it is wise to suspend judgment. All of us 
1ft time may even learn to feel that the men who are trying for a 
common agreement are usually safer guides than the men who are 
trying to make divisions or stir up hostility. 

As a man, I think the use of hatred, and of intolerance, and 
of evil stories, Is plain wrong. As a man in active politics, I have 
an added dislike of that kind of tactics. The reason is simple. 
These weapons make it impossible for men ultimately to agree; 
while It is my Job in politics to try to find ways by which they 
can agree. 

Lincoln’s doctrine was that democracy would be Impossible If 
nobody ever agreed, and particularly If a minority felt that it 
could break ranks and go Its own way when political decisions 
had been reached. This is as true now as It was in his time. 

Consequently, I know, as one active In politics, that If Issues 
are not discussed on their merits but on personality, if any politi¬ 
cal group tries to stir up hatred, and, of course, thereby provokes 
hatred on the other side, or if resort is had to the tactics of abuse, 
it becomes extremely difficult for these groups ever to agree again. 

Men tend to repay hatred with hatred, or insiilt with Insult; 
and If that process is allowed to go on. It becomes Impossible 
for them finally to cooperate in carrying out any course of action. 
And yet, in a democracy like our own, our entire national life is 
a vast cooperative scheme. To the technical politician, extremism 
is not only a crime, it is a blunder. 

I think Lincoln taught us this, and though from time to time 
some may forget, the country as a whole has learned its lesson. 
It cost us the life of our ablest and noblest stateman. But I 
think that if he were to come back today he would say that the 
sacrifice was not in vain. 

Elsewhere we see a world tearing itself to pieces as group fights 
group, doctrine clashes with doctrine, and nations war upon na¬ 
tions. NevertheleES, the United States has steadily preserved the 
Ideal of good will, of moderation, of justice. Even in our wildest 
political conflicts today we do usually remember that there is 
something to be said for the other fellow's point of view. We do 
have the tradition of justice to opponents and of generosity to 
men of opposite political views. 

We are able to attack social problems which are often hitter in 
the extreme, and still find the way of moderate common sense 
toward an ultimate goal of progress. 

Without trying to usurp the place of the historian, I think Z 
may say that we owe this in great measure to Abraham Lincoln. 
Indeed, I think it is not Impossible that Lincoln himself hoped 
that this might be one result of his life's work. His second tnaiu- 
ural address, which contains, as you remember, the famous words, 
"With malice toward none; with charity for all,” was Itself a plea 
for greater understanding. 

Thurjpw Weed, a politician of the time, wrote him a note of praise. 
Mr. Lincoln’s answer is not as well known as is the second inaugural 
address; but what he said was this: 

"Thank you for yours on the notification speech and on the re¬ 
cent Inaugural address. I expect the latter to wear as well as— 
perhaps better—than anything I have produced; but I believe It 
Is not immediately popular. Men are not flattered by being shown 
that there has been a difference of pmpoee between the Alrdtoty 
and them. To deny it, however, In this case Is to deny that there 
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Is s Gk»d govemlag the ircn^d. St te a truth whldh I thought needed 
to be told, and, ae whatever of humiUatton there Is In tt faUe moot 
directly on myself I thou|^t others might afford me to ten it/* 
This vas Ltnooln sntlSpatlng the coming peace, and trying to 
bring bach the state of mind and the poUtic^ attitude which would 
xnahe reel peace possible* 

He was engaged In his last and greatest attempt to bring this 
about, and to reunite the oounhy. almost to the hour of his death* 
Time after thne* since then, this country has had its problems 
and its troubles. Time after time, wild tongues have again been 
looeed* Yet tbe lesson of a great spirit and a great man has re* 
malned with us to make of this country a union so firm that even 
foroes of today which are tearing the rest of the world 
fi pe httle echo here. 

The Union was saved, with God's help, for all time. But the real 
authors of its salvation were the great spirits, North and South, 
who followed Lincoln's plan, who cast hatreds aside, and in 14n-* 
coin's synu^atbetic spirit attempted to make the Government a 
means by which this republic binds all Americans in common 
brotherhood. 


A New Weapon for Peace Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday» February 15,1940 


ARTTOLB by HON. ROBERT B. REYNOLDS, OP NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Record an article by my pen enti¬ 
tled “A New Weapon for Peace Insurance,” recently pub¬ 
lished in liberty magazine, since our citizens now are 
particularly Interested in the subject of national defense. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

A NEW WEAPON POR PEACE INflXJllANCB—HOW THE TTNITED STATES OF 
AMBUCA CAN HAVE A TRAINED ARMY RESERVE OF 1,000,000 VOLXJNTEERS 

(By Senator Robert R. Retnolds) 
are in an armed world and without ascribing to or 
suspecting any nation of aggressive designs upon us. we live in a 
world which is at the mercy of incident.”—Newton D. Baker, former 
United States Secretary of War. 

America wants safety and security above everything else. 

In a world racked with chaos we look about us for the best means 
of preserving safety from foreign aggression, safety from treason 
wltmn as well as from foes without. 

We demand security within our own borders in order that we may 
hold our place among the nations of the world. 

Europe bristles with bayonets. Rapid advanoe in science makes 
Slaughter more efficient. International trlbimals are rendered in¬ 
effective as peace treaties and international agreements are scrapped 
with impunity. 

We have found that cooperation In pacific efforts to prevent wars 
is not enough. We have seen the expensive lessons of the lack of 
preiMredness. Our answer to the multifold tmeats to our security 
will be made when the concerted will of the American people de¬ 
mands that we have an adequate national defense, with the neces¬ 
sary personnel and materiel to cope with sudden emergency and 
demand the xmintemipted respect of the rest of the world. 

We must, of course, keep abreast of the times in mechanization 
add motorization. Mon, not machines, makes war. The United 
States Senate munitions investigation revealed racketeering in 
armaments. We must curb the racketeer in armaments. A decent 
defense without capitulating to war makers or arms racketeers can 
he achieved through intensive study and Intelligent action. 

I should like to make a suggestion for forging a new and invalu¬ 
able weapon of national defense. This weapon Would be the best 
peace Insinranoe in the world, a weapon Which represents tlie sum 
total of eflectiveness In manpower^—a great enlisted reserve aug¬ 
menting the Regular Army and other constituent Reserve units. 

Adequate protection d^nds upon the ability of trained man¬ 
power to utuize effeotlvrty the engines of defense. By a properly 
organised and administered building up of our Reserve units, we 
can avoid what might otherwise lead to extravagant expenditures 
for armament and onerous burdens on the taxpayers. 

I should like to suggest that an enlisted reserve of 1,000,000 men 
can be built up out of the Olvllian Conservation Corps enroUees, 
their enlistment to be voluntary. 

Throughout our history we have depended on voluntary efforts to 
man our National Army and to fumlsb personnel for the reserve 
units. I am firmly against Involuntary mUltarlisation <a units like 
the C. C. 0. But here is an ama^ng souice of reserve manpower 
which can be utilized with little effort. 


Designed as a relief project* it has been assiduously kept free 
from any characteristic smawng of militarization. Enrollment, 
organizing, feeding, and olothmg the men are the chief tasks of the 
Army. Some measure of dlsci^lne, by no means burdensome, is 
necessarily administered. 

An educational program under competent advisers gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for study and self-improvement which tens ox tbousands of 
these lads would never have enJoyed; and after 6 months of work 
and C. O. C. routine, they are literally as "hard as nails.” In mili¬ 
tary parlance, they are "processed” and would make admirable 
material for an enlisted reserve. 

After tbe regular enrollment period of 6 months, 1 would suggest 
that those who volunteer should undergo an extra ^iod of training 
for the length of time the War Depart^nt deems most practicable. 
The Army could organize the training time in such a way that 
various periods are held throughout the year at stipulated camps, 
and necessary equipment is utilized to the greatest advantage. 
Such a rotating system of training for the enlisted reserve would 
also give an additional opportunity for practical periods for the 
Officers* Reserve Corps which is not now afforded. 

We are occupied in a great program of domestic recovery. We 
are not going to allow munitions racketeers or internationalists to 
get us involved directly or indirectly with the troubles of Europe 
or Asia. And the only way to guarantee our safety is to have the 
personnel in the Regular Army and an active reserve standing ready 
to back up our words of neutrality. This adequate personnel 
through reserve units is our new weapon which we should forge in 
behalf of peace. 


The American Heritage of Religious Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID 1. WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Ricord a speech delivered by me on August 
20, 1939, on the occasion of the unveiling of a monument 
presented by the Jewish people of Newport, R. I., to the city 
of Newport, and dedicated to “The American Heritage of 
Religious Liberty.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rscord, as follows: 

We are standing on sacred solL Two hundred and elghty-one 
years ago a small bwd of Jewish families, after a long and hazardous 
saU from Brazil and the West Indies, entered this seaport and 
became part of the community which the followers of Roger 
WUllazns had founded. 

They were poor, weary, discouraged, and disheartened. They 
brought with them, however, the spiritual values of the religion of 
their fathers. It was the one influence that sustained them, that 
gave them hope and courage. Realizing the priceless value of the 
ancient religion of their forebears, they immediately turned their 
thoughts to Ood. And recognizing the great fundamental duty 
that man owes to the Almighty, namely, worship, gratitude, praise, 
and prayer, they built on this spot the first synagogue erected in 
America. From that day to this, persecuted and exiled Jews have 
continued to find an asylum In every seaport that encircles the 
territory of tbe United States of America. Today, In gratitude, 
those who have succeeded them and their fellow citizens of varying 
religious creeds are assembled to dedicate a monument to these 
courageous founders, to the spirit of religious and civil liberty which 
these early Jewish settlers established here and which has been 
preserved and cherished to this day. 

The massage which you have Invited me to bring you today cannot 
be more appropriately Introduced than ^ directing your attention 
to the quotation from the charter of King Charles in 1669, and 
inscribed on this monument. There is another inscription, however, 
that is on one of tbe public buildings in the city of Washington 
that I desire to use for my text today. It contains a sentiment that 
appliee both to nations and to men; "God made us nelghbcMrs; let 
Justice make us friends.” 

If every American Protestant, American Oathollc, and American 
Jew could live this sentiment they would not only give public 
manifestation of the sincerity of their religious belief but we would 
indeed all really live in the sunlight of American liberty. 

The progress of mankind through the centuries has given to us 
many priceless heritages. Outstanding among them all is what 
we call reUgiouB liberty. Religious llb«^ In America means that 
the State guarantees to evezy individual freedom of conscience; 
that intermeddling by the civil authorhy with religious institutions, 
doctrlnea, disciplines, or exercises Is absolutely forbidden, 
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poliUool ideftto Vmt the dvU power hee whoUy dtotlnet functionB 
end must not hamper nor restrain nor Interfere with r^lgton. One 
ccxesn the temporei sphere; the other the spiritual. The state is 
fionoemed shout the eltloen’s dele rights; religions make their 
appeal to C30d and to the moral Insttnets of mankind. Whether 
a man entars a houae of worship of one of the religlouo bodies of 
the oMer tradition or the house of worship of a newer faith that 
to founded but yesterday or whether In hto own private house he 
engages In prayer, all are agreed that the state—^the civil author¬ 
ity—may not cross that threahokl. 

Bach man naturally fseto stirmgly about the rlghtfulness of his 
own faith, and In proportloxv as he feds, so he must think that 
other men with other faiths are wrong. This was one of the defects 
In the Puritan's philosophy, for, though deeply religious, yet they 
were imwUllng to recogxnee the rellgtow rights of others. 

To a degree we are witnessing today the Q>int of 300 years ago, 
which was a persecuting spirit. It was then abroad in almost the 
whole world. Today It to abroad in many parts of the wcarld, with 
even greater Intensity than 300 years ago. Today It Is called by a 
different name, but racial dtscrlmlnatlon is just as foreign to the 
spirit of religious liberty as to religious persecution. 

Religious liberty is the outgrowth of the long struggle of mankind 
with religious persecutions. It to the outstanding victory for 
human dignity and human liberty won by the common man after 
the centuries he and his children had groaned under a contrary 
concept of states' right and duty. And no group of human beings 
has borne the yoke longer and with more cruelty than the Jew. 

It Is the same spirit of tolerance that achieved religious freedom 
that alone can preserve religious freedom in the world. Tolerance 
is one of the last and finest fruits of man's long struggle upward 
from barbarism to grasp the torch of liberty. Tolerance Is a word 
of healing, the great enlarger of the sympathies and the under¬ 
standing. When that departs everything departs, and religious 
liberty and most else besides that we should cherish will be things 
of the past. 

May we not In this day of ease, luxury, and self-complacency take 
it altogether too much for granted that we shall continue to be for¬ 
tunate, that ours is a land of destiny, that religious and civil liberty 
are secure, that our natural resources never will be exhausted, and 
our genius never dimmed? Yet there are many developments of 
our time that may wen give us concern and cause us to give heed to 
the need of eternal vigilance. 

Who would have dreamed a dozen years ago that In this so-called 
age of enlightenment we should be witnessing In Germany today a 
persecution of religion as cruel and terrorizing as in the Dark Ages 
of bygone centuries? 

More and more challenging are the threats of those who will have 
no king but Caesar. And the thought of what they have accom¬ 
plished may well give us pause. In this very hour there are millions 
of people whose only choice is the will of a despot or imprisonment 
and death. Wherever In the world religion lies crushed today and 
races are being persecuted, tyranny Is enthroned. 

Happily we are not threatened with the loss of religious freedom 
In America, but candor compels us to admit that we are suffering 
from a substantial loss of religion. 

The record of decline In religious beliefs In young men and women 
in our schools and colleges Is but one of many s 3 rmptom 8 of religious 
decline in our Nation at large. We see It in the decline in church 
attendance and In the decline of religious instructions and training 
of the children in the home. 

The late President CooUdge stated a great truism when he said 
"the government of a country never gets ahead of the religion of the 
counter." "There is no way by which we can substitute the au¬ 
thority of the law for the virtue of man. The real reforms which 
society In these days Is seeking will come as a restUt of our religious 
convictions or they will not come at all." 

Some years ago In an ad d r ess to the people of the Philippine 
Islands, the late Governor General Wood remarked: "One fact Is 
made plain by the stiidy of history. The first sign of decadence in a 
people is the neglect of religion." Justice and charity, which are so 
essential to the peace and orderly existence of a people, cannot 
survive without it. 

The service to society, to stable government, and to democratic 
institutions that religion can give—aye, must give—^by stimulating 
the spiritual nature at man and nourishing spxrttual ideals natural 
to the human heart is a task ample and absorbing enough for 
all without nourishing the spirit of intolerance. Let Americans 
of every faith stop blasting at the rook of each other's religion and 
approach, rather, the struggle against those forces whose philosophy 
of life to purely secular or a compound of materialism and greed, 
of tangible advantage or cynical mistrust of human nature, with a 
united front. It to in the light of the noble moral forces of justice 
and charity that religion fosters that our inherltanoe will be 
secured, and public order, International law, world peace, civiliza¬ 
tion rest secure. 

Between those assembled here there are differences of doctrine, 
but here to one point on which all may well agree: That the 
rel^lous-mlnded people of this oountry should be as one In oppos¬ 
ing the efforts of those who would make this Nation a godless 
nation, promote Intcderanoe. or array class or religious or racial 
groups against each other. Let not our petty jealousies, distrac¬ 
tions, backbiting, angry words, enmities, hmg-oontlnued feuds, 
unceasing and Jarring discords—some of It of Old World origin— 
longer permit men to look aslumce at the believer in the Almighty 
and to look upon the teachings of Christ as unpractical and out 
of date« 


I eest^Qde with the word% a ppropr iate for bottr Jews and COirto- 
tlans to emidate, of the Apostle John, whom the Holy Scxiptiiee 
states Jesus loved exeeedtokgly, and who was one of the IMr 
evangelists. He lived to a very old age, and. Indeed, until so Ses b ie 
that he could scarcely be carried to worship with his telkrw 
disciples. Not being able to make a long diaooinse, he said at eaeti 
meeting of the brethren, "Love one another." At last the 
and brethren grew weary of hearing the same words and said, 
"Master, why do you always say the same thlngV" The answer John 
gave was worthy of him, '^Because it to the eommandment of the 
Lord; do this alone and It to enough." In these words of John 
we have the soiutton ol aU those problems of life which breathe 
hatred and strife among men and religions and divide nation 
against nation. 

Canadian Bar Association 
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ADDRESS BY HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN, OP MTCHIOAN 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record a speech which 1 
delivered before the Canadian Bar Association on January 
27. 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

X am indeed happy to come again to Ontario. 1 pride myself on 
knowing your beautiful country. I have traveled from the Lake of 
the Woods on your west to the Lake of Two Mountains on the east. 
I have seen the blue waters of the St. Lawrence on an early June 
morning where it borders northern New York and have crossed the 
St. Mar 3 r 8 at Sault Ste. Marie before the end of the same day. X 
Journeyed up the Ottawa, one of the most beautiful valleys In the 
world, a hl^way of commerce for 800 years, connecting ancient 
Mackinac, from whence I come, with Montreal and Quebec In the 
days of the ftur trade. I have seen the rook cairn near Mattawa that 
marks the course Cttiamplaln took when he portaged from the Ot¬ 
tawa to Lake Nlpplslng and became the first white man to view 
Lake Huron, in 1615, a country now famous because Papa Dionne 
sired five babes at one time. I have not been able to do that weU, 
but as the descendant of a fkench grand pere bom on the banks 
of the lower St. Lawrence at Bale St. Paul, I have been true to the 
French Canadian tradition and have aired seven sons and daughters, 
but only one at a time. 

Z have visited the fair ooimtry at the south end of Georgian Bay 
where Father Brebeuf (he who stood undaunted while savages 
burned him at the stake and then in their barbarous custom ate 
hiB heart to gain his courage), where Father brebeuf and hto Jesuit 
colleagues founded the ancient missions of St. Joseph, St. Marie, 
and St. Ignace In the lesO's, predecessor missions to those of t]^ 
same names a generation later founded In my Michigan, one of 
which is the city of my birth. All my life I have lived on or near 
the border line between the United States and Canada. It to the 
longest boundary line between two nations in the world. It ex¬ 
tends approximately 3,000 miles, from Pastsmoquaddy Bay on the 
east to X^et Sound on the west. It again extends from the south¬ 
ern limits of Alaska approximately miles to the Arctic Ocean. 
It to a little over a century and a quarter since the tramp of the feet 
of enemy soldiers was heard on the border between Canada and the 
United States. 

Of course, as Z visited your beautiful capital of Ottawa and read 
the Inscriptions there, at Sault Ste. Marie, and elsewhere, which 
tell what you did to us in 1812, a flush of the ancient schoolboy 
feeling engendered by the anti-Brlttoh textbooks of my youth comes 
to me, but a little contemplation cools me off. I recall a few of our 
heroics commemorating 1812 and conclude that they about match 
yours. So 1 salute irour General Brock as he stands so proudly, high 
above the eurroundlng trees in Victoria Park, and gazes over the 
turbulent Niagara, apparently expecting to see an enemy Yankee 
or two. 

When we recall that, with one or two poeslble exceptions, the 
boundaries of every country In Europe have changed in the last 
century and a quarter, some of them many times, an idea of the 
respect that Canada and the United States have for each other can 
be glefmed. The simple fact that we have dwelt in peace together 
to our greatest mutual achievement. We have, of course, a common 
language end a common ancestry. We have a common literature 
and our ktools are much the same. To be fair, our accompllddment 
In peaceful living was easier than that of the suffering nations of 
continental Buro^. However, there was much that tended to make 
us enemies in the early days of our Republic. Upper Oaaada was 
settled in port by those who differed with the colosuats who foi^ht 
Britain in 1T76» and that bittemeos bad much to do with the War 
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Of 1812. It 18 probable that more American lives have been lost In 
battle on Canadian sc^ than on any other foreign soU. But since 
the Treaty of Ohent our mutual relations have been unmarked by 
violence; they have been friendly and cordial. No ships of war 
patrol the blue waters that divide us for considerably over a thou¬ 
sand miles and the only cannon on our borders are the sterile relics 
of a long-dead past. May the Qod that rules our common fate ever 
keep It so. 

I am a lawyer speaking to lawyers. I come from a profession 
which In the United States has played a tremendous part In the 
Oovemment of our country. Sixty percent of the Members of the 
Congress of the United States were educated as lawyers. They 
were practicing lawyers before they became Members of the Con¬ 
gress. To an extent the lawyer in the States has taken the place 
of the landed gentry In England In government. But 15 percent 
of the House of Commons of England as constituted a short time 
ago, and I think Is now constituted, are members of the legal pro¬ 
fession. While the percentage of lawyers In the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment Is not as great as In the United States, yet almost a third of 
the members of the senate are lawyers and considerably over a 
quarter of the members of the House of Commons belong to the 
legal profession. This places a great responsibility upon the mem¬ 
bers of our profession here. The masters of Europe have often 
been military men. They have In the large been drawn from 
classes who have not been trained In compromise, adjustment, and 
determination of controversies without the use of force, by peace¬ 
able means. The western world from Tierra del Puego to Baffin Bay 
has seen far less bloodshed, strife, and war than have the sorely 
tried nations of Europe. 

The record across the seas has Indeed been a bloody one. I will 
not even attempt to mention the wars that have disturbed the 
Eastern Hemisphere in the past century. I make my point by say¬ 
ing that a compilation given to the United States Senate last 
October showed that there have been 107 wars engaged in by two 
of the principal European nations in the past 160 years. The sad 
part of the record is that the first half of the twentieth century 
indicates that it will be far worse than the nineteenth. We citi¬ 
zens of the Western Hemisphere cannot contemplate this history 
of slaughter without having the most dismal view of the future 
of civilization. 

It does seem that 2,000 years of the Christian era should have 
taught mankind the truth of the Golden Rule, but it has not. 
At least, mankind has not applied it. 

Perhaps what I am about to say will not be well received in a 
cmmtry now at war with a powerful and unscrupulous foe, whom 
the neutral nations of the world quite generally condemn as the 
aggressor in the present conflict. I know it is most difficult for a 
people situated as are you to contemplate anything but an imposed 
peace. In my own country on the floor of its highest legislative 
body, 1 have condemned your foemen. I have heard many Senators 
do the same. I have heard a few condemn England but I have 
never heard one praise Hitler. I believe the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the American people feel as do I. Why is this so? Much 
of this sentiment has to do with Canada. Much of it is because 
we love justice, because we entertain those feelings that are com¬ 
mon to right-thinking men and women the world over. The senti¬ 
ments 1 express are my own as an individual though I firmly 
believe they are shared by the great majority of my fellow country¬ 
men. We Americans see no probabUity of a result that could 
bring a Hitler dominated government as close to us as are you. 
Because we have lived for 126 years in peace with you, regardless of 
any promises that have been or might be made, any treaties that 
might be entered, our selfish interests dictate that we should con¬ 
tinue to have you as our neighbor to the north. The simple fact 
that we have dwelt in peace and security together swings our senti¬ 
ment to you. I say these things preliminary to the point I hope to 
make tonight, to assure you of my own complete friendship for 
you which I know is the sentiment of the vast majority oi the 
American people. I would also point out that there are other 
potent reasons why the predominant sentiment of our people is 
against your enemy In this struggle. 

We do not like the present German Government because the ruler 
of the German people has seized and throttled democratic govern¬ 
ment in Germany and reorganized a powerful people with the 
purpose of dominating Europe. Our sentiment is against him be¬ 
cause he has cruelly persecuted a Jewish minority. Because he 
has endeavored to break down religion, to drive out the leaders 
of the Christian church, Catholic and Protestant alike. Because 
he has mercilessly bombed Polish cities and slaughtered Polish citi¬ 
zens without cause. Because he has devoured the democratic coun¬ 
tries to the south—^Austria and Ozechoslovakia^-agalnst their will. 
We condemn him because he has plunged an unwilling world into 
war, unleashed the most contagious passion known to man, and 
menaced my eons and yours. In short, America is neutral, but 
is pro-ally In sentiment. This is known to every government in 
the world but let me again turn to my theme, we are lasers. 
We have eliminated trial by ordeal and trial by battle. We have, 
through the application of our common heritage of the principles 
of the English common law, substituted justice for brute strength. 

I confidently believe that when the next peace conference is held 
the British Empire and the French Republic will be in a posi¬ 
tion to dictate the peaoe. Let us recall a little reo^it history. 
I think President Wilson's phrase ussd before our entranoe into the 
World war—^'peace without victory”— was an unfortunate one. X 
do not want the next peace in the interest of all mankind to be a 
peace without victory: Justice, right, and morality are on pmt 
aide. Not only do I think you will be victors—I think you should 


be victors. But President Wilson used another phrase which I 
think among the grandest that have ever been uttered by man. He 
asked for *‘peaoe with justice.'* 

I do not look forward to that peace conference with confidence 
that such a result can be^achleved. A government that has plunged 
a world into bloodshed, that destroys billions In wealth cannot look 
after its defeat for justice. Lay aside the human losses for the 
moment. I saw, a few days ago, a picture in our splendid Illus¬ 
trated weekly magazine Life of a great ship with Its prow pointed 
toward the sky rising out of the sea, Its stem deep under the sur¬ 
face, just before It slipped back to an untimely death, utterly de¬ 
stroyed, utterly lost forever. I thought of the marine architect who 
had spent days and months drafting the blueprints, by which the 
construction was guided. I thought of the tolling hundreds in the 
shipyard who laid her steel keel, fashioned the giant ribs, and 
attached the plates. I thought of the Inventive genius and skill 
that brought into being the giant engines that drive her. Of the 
workman who with pride in his skill gave that extra effort which 
put Into the craft all the beauty that men build Into ships that 
they love. I thought of the sacrifices that men make to supply 
the capital with which these great ships are built. The picture of 
that dying ship made an unusual Impression on mo. The futility 
of saving, the uselessness of effort were all exemplified in this 
photograph of this great gleaming ship of steel, mortally wounded 
by an undersea assassin, slipping beneath the waters. Paltry in¬ 
deed, however, are losses of that kind compared with the human 
losses. I shall not take the time to describe them because in the 
near future they will be brought home vividly to the fathers and 
mothers, the brothers and sisters of your khakl-clad boys who are 
now crossing the seas. War indeed is destroying civilization. Your 
enemies destroyed that ship. Your enemies sadden those homes. 
Your enemies started the war that might destroy civilization. 

So it Is with little hope that I can look to a peace conference 
that will contemplate, after your victory, the cold-blooded destruc¬ 
tion which has been brought about because the rulers of Ger¬ 
many demanded this war. I say I cannot look forward with 
confidence for a fair treatment if such a foe. nor for a just peace. 
But, Mr. Toastmaster, if such could be the result of that peace 
conference, It would be the greatest victory civilization has won. 
If some great character can come out of the vortex of struggle and 
can lay aside passion In victory, can resist the urge for revenge, 
can apply the words of Holy Writ: “Vengeance is mine saith the 
Lord,” and can arouse among victorious people a compelling de¬ 
mand for a just peace, he will earn the plaudits of a war-weary 
world. 

I do not exalt my profession above others—the architect, the 
builder, the engineer, the scientist, or the physician who devotes 
himself to the alleviation of human suffering and to the saving of 
human lives. I do not exalt the lawyer above his fellowmen, but 
I do know that the leadership in this task—^this almost Impos¬ 
sible task of which I speak, the task of assuaging human pas¬ 
sions, of holding back the spirit of vengeance, can best come from 
the men who have long been trained In the repression of the 
spirit of vengeance and who have been trained in the task of 
establishing justice among men. The general public has asked 
much of the legal trained mind and It has been most generous 
to legal trained men. We could perform no greater service—and 
It will have to be a service performed not by one. not by some, 
but by all of the men in our profession—than to bring about a 
sentiment for a just peace because that is the only peace that 
can endure. Unless that kind of a peace is established, your chil¬ 
dren and my children will come into a world that will run red 
with their blood. To prevent it is the great task of all men, but 
the leadership is in those who have established the rule of reason 
in our domestic relationships. We must banish the rule of 
vengeance among nations. 


Importation of Russian Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday» February 15,1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR., OF DELAWARE 


Mr. McNAHT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsend], entitled 
"Ten Reasons Why 1 Want to Keep Out Russian Gold." 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

TBXt REASONS WHV Z WANT TO KEEP OUT RJJBBlAVt QOU) 

(1) Ruanla is the world's second largest gold-producing country. 
According to the last annual report of the Director of the Mint, 
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RuSBlAf in 1988. produced 5^36j900 ounces of gold, which at our 
huylx:^ prloe of 886 an ounce is worth 81834256.815. 

(3) 1%e tTnlted States gold-buying policy Is the chief support of 
the world*! gold market. Without this support. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau recently testified before the House Appro¬ 
priations Oommlttee. the price would decline. 

<3) It follows that our gold |»olicy is of major interest and 
advantage to Eussia. 

(4) Helpii^ Eussia in this way is equivalent to bringing economic 
pressure on inland. 

(6) Sven if there were no Eussian aggression against Finland^ 
Eusaia’s unfriendly acts in counterfeit!^ American currency, in 
carrying on her propaganda here, in the treatment of our Ambas¬ 
sador when the steamship City of Flint was at Murmansk, etc., 
would warrant our withdrawing from Eussia, Insofar as possible, 
the large financial support It constantly obtains as a result of our 
gold-buying policy. 

(6) In any case, we have absolutely no need for more gold. 
Every ounce of foreign gold purchased swells the excess reserves of 
the Federal Eeserve System, which already stand at the tremendous 
total of some 85,500,000,000. The Board of Governors and the 
Chairman of the Federal Eeserve System have repeatedly cautioned 
Congress about the dangers Inherent in that situation. 

(7) The Soviet Union is prepared to sell us every last ounce of 
gold it produces, but it will never accept from m a single ounce of 
gold. It Would be Impossible for this country to use any gold at 
all in buying goods from Eussia, because Eussia regards gold simply 
as a commodity which gives It access to our real wealth. 

(8) Our gold dealings with the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepubllcs 
are on the lines of a one-way street. The gold we buy from Russia 
at 835 an ounce, directly or by way of third countries, cannot be 
resold by us at that price elsewhere. If we tried to sell even a 
small fraction of our now colossal hoard of gold (813,016,000,000 In 
sU), we could never realize from it the value we have given it. 

(9) How our gold policy benefits Russia and Germany was evi¬ 
denced last week by the reports of the arrival in San Francisco of 
the Russian steamer Kim, carrying only a cargo of gold bars for sale 
to us, and the almost simultaneous departure from San Pedro 
for Vladivostok of another Russian vessel carrying strategic 
minerals. 

(10) In 1939 Russia sold us 835,000.000 of merchandise and pur¬ 
chased from us $56,600,000 worth. Thiis Russia bought here more 
than twice as much goods as it sold here. The difference of 
$31,600,000 was made possible by our policy of buying any and all 
gold offered here. The Secretary of the Treasury last month told 
the press that gold marked with a hammer and sickle is Just as 
welcome here as any other gold. He also told the press that he 
has the power to exclude Russian gold, but does not plan to do so. 


Tolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


ADDRESS BT HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR, OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Record an address delivered by the Junior 
Senator from New Jersey CMr. Barbour] at the dinner of the 
American Jewish Congress, held at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, on Sunday night, February 11, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

There can be no peace until human beings everywhere recognize 
the rights of others leas fortunate than they or who possess different 
religions or philosophies to live and work under comparable con¬ 
ditions of comfort and freedom. Tolerance lies at the bottom of 
the whole problem. Enduring peace will be found only in the 
doctrine of “live and let live." 

While tolerance is In flight, Europe by her recurrent wars piles 
stone on stone In building the most shocking monument to in¬ 
tolerance the world has ever seen. 

Without Hitler, the product and personification of intolerance, 
the present European war Would never have started. 

If Stalin and his associates of the Russian Soviet had shown 
anything less than complete Intolerance of region and the rights 
of small nations, the Sdviet armies would not now be on the march, 
threatening the absorption of one of the bravest emd most tolerant 
pe<mles the modem world has known. 

Now that war has again engulfed the world, 1 see no hope of a 
return of peace without a return of tolerance based on the Ameri¬ 
can pattern. We have in our own population representatives of 
all oi the nations and races now at war, living peacefully side by 
side. As its latest contribution to peace and tolerance, the West- 


wn World has again shown the way for the Old World in 
signing of the Dominican agreement for settlement of BdfOpeah 
refugees there. We are told that ultimately large number^ of 
persecuted Jewish families will be settled on IXnninloan soil. 
will in Urns contribute, as elsewhere, to the cultural and materiia 
progress of mankind. 

'me American people and the Western World In general have 
found the formula for peace. It is built on the sure foundation 
of tdleranoe. There can be no peace without it. 


American Jewish C^gress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, earlier In the day the Sen¬ 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Tobey] inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the speech I delivered at the dinner 
meeting of the American Jewish Congress held at the Wil¬ 
lard Hotel In this city last week. In the light of the fact that 
my colleague the Senator from New York [Mr. Mead] also 
delivered an address to this Congress at their lunch meeting 
last Monday, I ask unanimous consent that his speech on that 
occasion be Inserted in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

It is a real pleasure to me that I am able to meet with you 
today and to Join in this symposium on good-neighbor relations In 
the United States. 

This Is a fitting occasion, I believe, for all of us to take stock 
of the liberties we imconsclously enjoy as American citizens. 

We believe in democracy, but sometimes we blind ourselves to its 
fiill significance. We believe In defending the right of nmn to fol¬ 
low the dictates of his conscience, but sometimes we are led astray 
by false and misleading dogmas. We subscribe to a philosophy 
which permits and encourages freedom in personal and public life, 
but sometimes we find ourselves applauding the glittering but 
deceptive doctrines of the demagog who seeks personal power rather 
than the public good. 

If we will keep firmly in mind that our liberties under this 
Government embody freedom of speech, assembly, press, radio, and 
religious expression; freedom In government, in home life, and In 
the everyday pursuits of happiness, we wUl never be misguided into 
alien or antidemocratic ideologies. 

American citizenship stands for the enthronement of law and 
equity, for the preservation of representative government, for the 
right to individual freedom, for the redemption of the oppressed, 
for the education of the poor and the unfortunate, for the estab¬ 
lishment of free Institutions, and for the protection of life and 
property. That is our heritage as citizens of this Republic. It la 
our sacred responsibility to preserve that heritage for future gen¬ 
erations. 

Let us not make the fatal error, however, through a sense of 
smug satisfaction, of closing our eyes to the fate of less fortunate 
peoples elsewhere In the world. Due to the modern means of swift 
communication, we live today In a shrunken world, and we cannot 
isolate ourselves from our neighbors across the seas. We can in¬ 
sulate ourselves against pagan and oppressive practices of gov¬ 
ernment which prevail in other lands, but we cannot blind our¬ 
selves to the existence of those practices. 

Today in Europe, as war rages, the ugly clouds of prejudice and 
bigotry have once more gathered, and Into this unhappy vortex 
helpless minorities have again been ca^. Chief among these de¬ 
fenseless minorities are people of the Jewish faith. Stripped of 
their earthly belongings and denied their personal liberties, they 
are faced with persecution from within and with closed doors from 
without. 

As American citizens we cannot look upon this tragedy with 
callous indifference. To do so would be repugnant to our Ideals of 
equality and liberty. To ignore the seriousness and implications 
of this problem would be to deny the lofty sense of Justice inherent 
in our democracy. 

Bigotry, prejudice, and persecution are repulsive to us. Since the 
beginning of this Nation this has been a haven of refuge for the 
oppressed of other lands. Here we live in peace and in fraWtnallam 
with our neighbors. All races, creeds, and colors can find advan¬ 
tage and opportimlty, equally and independence, dignity and hap¬ 
piness within our shores. The preservation of those rights and 
privileges has been made possible under our free system of govern¬ 
ment, Political, social, and religious dlfOoultles abroad should 
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make us even nsore deeply ai^redate and cherish the UbertleB that 
are ours to enjoy. 

Speaking ot good-neighbor relations In this country, I can to 
mind the words ot Bev. Father Biaurlce Sheehy, of the Catholic 
University of America* some months ago. Father Sheelw dwelt 
upon the statement of the recently deceased pontiff, Pope Plus XI. 
who, speaking for the membership of the Catholic Church, declared 
**We are Semites spiritually.** Father Sheehy voiced the sentiment 
of the tolerant Christian when he said: *‘A8 a Catholic. I salute the 
Jew as my spiritual ancestor, who preserved belief In one God In 
hard cruel times—who worshiped and who still worships the true 
God, We Catholics must then be both spiritually Semites and 
spiritually Christian, and no heart is Christian that harbors any 
hatred or ill will toward anyone. That explains why from time im¬ 
memorial the Popes have so frequently and hereby condemned anti- 
Semitism. In America we all, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, have 
learned to live side by side In peace and understanding.” “But,** 
he warned In conclusion, “there are forces operating In our day to 
arouse racial and religious animosities. We must strive diligently 
to get at the causes of this Intolerance and to eradicate them, since 
they have no place In the American way of life/* 

Father Sheeny was right. Whether it be the Episcopalian in New 
England, the Catholic in Louisiana, the Latter Day Saint In Utah, 
or the Jew In Manhattan, their common hope and objective must be 
the preservation of brotherhood among men, of personal liberty, 
and of the guaranties of religious freedom. 

While we dine here today imder a circumstance of happy accord, 
there Is a heaviness In our hearts because today In Europe another 
tragic chapter In Jewish history Is being written. Again the Jew 
takes up his weary pack and he searches once more for the peace and 
contentment he loves. His heart is the sorest and his way is the 
hardest in a world gone mad with lust for war. 

The Jews in America are honorable, self-respecting citlssens. *rhey 
have contributed vastly to America's free institutions and to the 
privileges we now all enjoy. I think that today we should dedicate 
ourselves to the principle of increased brotherhood and nelghborll- 
ness, and that we shoiud extend to our European brothers the sym. 
pathetic hope that the cruelties of persecution and Intolerance may 
be of brief duration. 

When the codes of religious, social, and political morality are 
violated by any system of government that constantly shows its 
disrespect for human liberties, we must vigorously oppose that sys¬ 
tem. and we must deny its infiltration Into American soil. We 
feel that such violation to human rights has taken place under the 
totalitarian regimes which have prostituted decent government, 
raped weaker neighbors, and staggered the civilized world with its 
campaigns against all religions and its premeditated programs in 
arbitrary abuse of human rights. 

We cannot too strongly condemn the antidemocratic, anti- 
rellglous concepte which have motivated the rise to power of dlc- 
tatorshlpe abroad. Our best Insulation against the breeding of 
such alien philosophies here is the spread and practice of Just such 
a program as you are advocating here today. I heartily subscribe 
to the efforts being made by the American Jewish Congress to ad¬ 
vance the cause of good-neighbor relations between all races and 
creeds In this country. It is a cause that should be advocated and 
advanced In all nations of the world. You have my slncerest good 
wishes and my pledge of cooperation In your endeavors. 


Dedication of the Post Office at Lincoln’s New 
Salem, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


ADDBESS BY HON. BOOTT W. LUCAS, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask unanlmpus consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address deliv¬ 
ered by me at the dedication of the post office at Lincoln’s 
New Salem, HI., on February 12 last. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

We meet here today in a ceremony that has no parallel in Amer¬ 
ican history. The dedication of a new post office on the very spot 
made sacred by the activities of Abraham XJncoln is a drama that 
will thrill liberty-loving citizens throughout the world. On this 
occasion we live in the pioneer days of a century ago. AU around 
us are the resurrected homes of an extinct village of a former day. 

Credit for this restoration Is given to our great and Illustrious 
Governor, the Honorable Henry wrner, as well as the National Park 
Service of Washington, D. 0. 


Lincoln knew every citizen of the village. He was a welcome guost 
in every home. His voice as a friend and counselor kindled the 
fire of liberty within the walls of these primitive homes which, 
pray God, shall burn forever in this Bepubllc. It was a small voice, 
\mknowlngly crying out in the wilderness for larger worlds to con¬ 
quer. It was a voice that Shakespeare and the Bible understood, 
as he lingered by the old cabin flreplace—always the dreamer’s 
paradise. 

It was a voice pleading for the oppressed in the Hlll-McNamara 
store. It was a voice filled with emotion and pathos as he won 
■and lost in his first romantic touch with life. It was a voice of 
patriotism as he commanded his company to fight the Indians In 
the Black Hawk War. Certainly, it was here that Destiny laid her 
Immovable hand upon the sad and dramatic life of the homely 
Lincoln. 

And now the shadows move. The voice of Lincoln leaves these 
ancient hills and fertile valleys at New Salem forever, but his spirit 
remains. The eventful and tragic days to follow make Lincoln’s 
New Salem, once destroyed and forgotten, a greater shrine of 
liberty than FaneiUl Hall In Boston. 

We next hear his voice in the courtroom, and after that In the 
halls of the legislature, and then again in evefy section of Illi¬ 
nois as he debated with Stephen A. Douglas that no nation can 
remain half slave and half free. 

Lincoln became the Idol of Illinois primarily because of his sound 
position upon the great question of human rights, and also because 
he was a genius at public persuasion. 

Next we find his voice of sincerity and conviction not only con¬ 
quering this State but also penetrating the Nation. 

Once again the shadows move, and next we find Lincoln reach¬ 
ing the coveted goal of the mighty as he became president of 
these United States. In the city of Washington he lived out a 
terrible destiny during the War between the States. It was then 
that the world heard the voice of tolerance, the voice of unity, and 
the voice of equality. No one will ever forget that inspired utter¬ 
ance, ’’With malice towards none and charity for all, let vm bind 
up the Nation’s wounds.” 

His was a successful but tragic life. His assassination was a shock 
to the civilized world. He died the Idol of all mankind: and today, 
wherever liberty lives with an outstretched hand, the name of 
Lincoln Is immortal. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I aak unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address deliv¬ 
ered by Governor Sprague, of Oregon, on February 10, 1940, 
at Seattle, Wash., before the King County Young Men’s 
Republican Club. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen, nations possess the paraphernalia of reli¬ 
gions. National heroes, generals, presidents are their saints; places 
of historical significance their shrines; utterances of great men 
their sacred writings; noted birthdays their “holydays.’’ in this re¬ 
gard the United States has been singularly blessed. Plymouth 
Rock, Faneull Hall, Independence Hall, Valley Forge, Mount Vernon 
are altars keying fires of patriotism aglow. Washington, Adams, 
Hamilton, Jefferson are men whose names command veneration 
and whose papers are the veritable blble of American politics. But 
among the names of our immortals, our national saints, If you 
please, there Is none more greatly beloved than that of Abraham 
Lmcoln. His birthday is a national “holyday,” an occasion for 
renewed tributes to his memory and consecration to his concep¬ 
tions of liberty and government. 

Tonight you citizens of this great State, organized as a territory 
in Lincoln’s time, assemble to do him honor. You met as Eepub- 
lloans, members of a political party he helped to organize and led 
to victory. To honor Lincoln as a party founder Is not to shrink 
his statme as a national hero. It Is to recognize that he used the 
medium of a political party to achieve his objectives. 

We Republicans can point to Lincoln as a party member without 
apology or explanation. He was of the true Republican tradition, 
stemming through the Whig Party from the Federalist. 1 have 
noticed recently in high circles an attempt to kidnap Lincoln for 
political purposes, but If there is one thing whloh a study of his 
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1119 rttveals, it la Uiat Irom th» tlxi>» he first entered poutloe, lin- 
calzv was never a Xiexnoorat. His first declarations were in favor of 
a national bank, a protective tartfi, and internal improve¬ 
ments. Hostility to au these was the very oomeratone of the 
policy of time* 

Why Lincoln became a Whig is one of the unsolved mysteries. 
Consider that he came of age in the very heydey of democracy, 
when Andrew Jac kson was Presjklent, the popular hero of the 
middle hocfisr. Consider that Lincoln attained his majority in 
staunchly democratic indisna and fixed his political c^lnlons in 
staunchly democratic Illinois. Yet this self-taught youth, ad¬ 
mirer of General Jackson though he was, wol^ked out his own 
politics! philosophy along the conservative lines of the Whig Party. 
The glamour of Hen^ CAay may have caught bis fancy; the argu¬ 
ment Of Denton OTOt, Whig, on the long flatboat trip to New 
Orleans ih 1831 may have had an effect. But Lincoln wae so ortg- 
inal a thinker, so little Impressed casual influences, it seems 
safe to conclude that he came to his convictions through the same 
reasoning processes which later distinguished his as one of the 
most minds in American political history. 

It Is a safe assertion that Lincoln would not be a Democrat 
today, leaat of all a new dealer. Herndon, his law partner and 
close friend for about a qiiarter of a century, described him as 
**a very conservative man and a cautious one." He wae not a 
radical In any sense of the word. He was never an abolitionist 
or a free seller; he stayed with the Whig Party until It went 
down. While he qpposed slavery on moral grounda his program of 
political action was based on the policy of the founding fathers 
who, he demonstrated, had sought to put slavery "in the way of 
its ultimate extinction." He regarded the Dred Scott decision as 
had law, but expected the error to be corrected in orderly manner. 

Xn this connection a significant incident from Lincoln’s legislative 
record is worthy of mention. It seems that In 1841, when the 
Whigs were taking over the national administration under Taylor, 
that Stephen A. Douglas, then register of the land office in Illinois, 
prepared a bill which he forced through the legislature for the 
“reorganization of the Judiciary." This bill provided for abolishing 
four circuit judge^ltM, creating five new supreme justiceships, 
and authorizing the le^slature to appoint nine new members of 
the supreme court, who would conduct both the supreme and circuit 
courts of the State. Lincoln and other Whig l^slators Joined In 
the following petttlon entitled "An Appeal to the People of Illinois": 

"The undersigned cannot assent to the passage of the bill or 
permit It to become a law without this evidenee of their disappro¬ 
bation; and they now protest against the reorganization of the 
judiciary because: (1) It violates the great principles of free gov¬ 
ernment by subjecting the judiciary to the legislature; (2) it is a 
fatal blow at the Independence of the judges and the constitutional 
term of their office; (3) it is a measure not asked for, nor wished 
lor, by the people; (4) It will greatly Increase the expense of our 
courts or else greatly diminish thetar utiUty^ (6) it will give our 
courts a poiitieal and partisan Character, thereby impairing public 
confidence in th^ decisions; (6) It will Impair our standing with 
other States and the world; <7) it Is a petrty measure lor party pur- 
poaea from which no practical good to the people can possibly arise 
but which may be the source of immeasurable evils." 

The bill, however, passed, and Stephen Douglas received his re¬ 
ward, being made chief jiistloe of the reorganiaed supreme court. 
But Lincoln took a stand for an Independent judldary which 98 
years later a worthy band of Senators, on the national stage, with 
the whole pec^Ie for obeervers, were to maintain successfully. 

Tonight in discussing the subject, Uncoln In Politics, I want to 
review Lincoln’s activity in politics before he became President, as 
party member and publlc-dffloe holder, as stump speaker, and to 
ehow something of his development in his environment which pre¬ 
pared him lor the tasks of Presidency. Then I shall turn to a 
discussion of the political problems of our own day. 

Lincoln became one of our greatest statesmen, but he attained 
his high rank only after a lifetime of experience as a practical poli¬ 
tician, and I moan "practical," though in no unwholesome sejase. 
He scarcely bad cast his ballot before he became a candidate for 
offloe, that of representative in the legislature, in 1832. Defeated 
then, he later served as postmaster, as deputy surveyor, was five 
times elected to the legislature, and twice was a candidate for 
speaker of the house. He was a member of the "long nine" who 
manipulated the shift of the State ciq;dtal from Vandalia to Spring- 
field. He was a Whig elector In 1840, Congressman for a term, can¬ 
didate for the Federal appointment of Commissioner of Public 
Lands, candidate for United States Senator in 1885 and In 1888. 
balloted on for Vice President in 1856, elected President in 1860 and 
reelected In 1864. 

Not only was Lincoln active In pditlce as candidate and offloe- 
holder. he was diligent as a party member. He was a "regular"; 
when defeated in bis party oonventlpn for Congress he declared his 
support of the nominee. He served as partv committeeman, sign¬ 
ing calls for conventions. He was a delegate to local conventions 
and to the Whig National Convention In 1848. He took the stump 
on behah of Harrison in 1840; of Clay In 1844; of Taylor in 2848; 
and of Winfield Soott In 2652. He gave the principal speech at the 
convention Organizing the Bepubhean Party In 1856. He handled 
patronage. He encomraged formation of political clubs, especially 
among young people. Be cultivated the newspapers. He was sen¬ 
sitive to the forei^ vote, and owned a German-language newspaper 
tn 1859-60. 

Bad Lineotn not served as P resident he would be remembered, If 
at ail, as an Blfnols potlttolan. Tst it was his pcfittieal activity 


which brought him the Presidency and his praieiieal potttical ex¬ 
perience which equipped him to handle the people and meet th^ 
problems In Civil War days. His example should encourage you 
as party workem and leaders, and is a standing reproach to those 
who regard politics as a sordid occupation. 

Acti^^ in polities did not make Lincoln a compromising poli¬ 
tician. Listead he had the courage of his convlotions. Along in 
1884 when Lincoln was strunltng under debts incurred in bis 
merc h andis in g adventure at New Salem, a friend solioited and 
obtained for him an appointment as deputy surveyor. Tiinooln 
first asked him: "Do 1 have to give up any of my principles for 
this job? If I have to ^ * 1 wouldn’t touch it wll2i a 

10-foot pole." That poUcy governed him In all essential matters 
thereafter. 

He often eq^used new or unpopular causes. As early as 1836 he 
declared himself In favor of "admitting all whites to the right of 
suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms (by no means excluding 
females)." He appeared ss an orator In favor of temperance before 
the newly f orzxMd Washington Temperanoe Soeiety in Springfield in 
1842. He opposed the Mexican War. He favored a liberal immi¬ 
gration policy at a time when tise "know-nothings" wm sweeping 
the country with antialien propaganda. To aging Jefferson, the 
controversy over the adoption of the Missouri oompromise in 1820 
rang out like a flrebell in the night. To mature Abraham lilnooln 
in* 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska bill with its repeal of the compromise 
was another alarm bell, summoning him back to the political asena 
for his famous forensic battles with its sponsor, Stephen A. Douglas. 
The battle was fought on principle, the debatee at Freeport and 
Galesburg standing as hlghwater marks of the senatorial campaign 
of 1858. Lincoln the politician was also Lincoln the man of intel¬ 
lectual integrity and moral courage. 

As a speechmakor Lincoln was not only competent in formal 
address or debate, but he knew how to take care of himself in the 
rough-and-tumble stiunp speaking of that period. One instance 
of his ability at rejoinder has come down to us from the campaign 
of 1836. A man named George Forquer made a i 9 >eech attacking 
Lincedn at a big mass meeting. This Forquer had been a Whig, 
but jiist at the time he became a Democrat he was given the fat 
office of Register of the Land Office. He had also recently put a 
lightning rod on his house, about the first to be put up in Springfield 
and the subject of a lot of town talk. After Forquer got through 
with his speech, Lincoln, who had heard him, rose to reply and 
concluded as follows: 

"The gentleman commenced his speech by saying that this young 
man would have to be taken down, and he was sorry the task 
devolved upon him. I am not so young in years as I am in the 
tricks and trade of a politician; but live long or die young. I 
would rather die now than, like the gentleman, che^e my 
politics and simultaneous with the change receive an office worth 
$3,000 a year, and then have to erect a llghtnizig rod over my 
house to protect a guilty cons c ience from an offended Ood." 

Another time when he was running for Oongrese his Democratic 
opponent was the Rev. Peter Cartwright, a pioneer Methodist 
preacher, who had defeated Lincoln In his first race for the legis¬ 
lature. Cartwright was preaching one night and Lincoln dropped 
in to hear the service. Cartwright gave a rousing evangelistic ser¬ 
mon and wound up by asking all who expected to go to heaven to 
rise. All rose but Lincoln. Then he asked who expected to go to 
hell. None aroee. So Cartwright leaned over the pufplt and eaid: 
"I have asked all who expect to go to heaven or to hell to rise; 
and new 1 should like to Inquire where does Mr. Lincoln expect 
to go?" Lincoln got up and replied, "1 am going to Congress, 
Brother Cartwright." 

Yet all the while the yeast of thought was stirring In his brain, 
the rhythm of prose poetry was forming in his speecm, imtll Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln who out-orated his early opponents, who floored 
Forquer and Cartwright, became the orator of the "House Divided" 
speech, of the debatee with Douglas, of the Gettysburg dedication, 
and of the second inaugural. 

A great deal Is made, I know, of Lincoln’s lowly origin. He was 
bom in a log cabin and lived In crude shelters untU he was man 
grown. But many have risen to eminence from humble birth. 
William Henry Harrison, Andrew Jackson, Millard FlUmore, James 
A. Garfield, were all Presidents who were bom In similar cabins. 
Xn fact I tremble for the future of this ooiintry when I realize that 
biegraphers and photographers of future Presidents will have to 
report that they were bom in great lylng-tn-hospltals. We’ll miss 
the log cabins then. 

But the picture of Ltscoln as an xinoouth fellow, socially inferior. 
Is badly distorted. His ^litloal enemies called him an ape and a 
baboon. Even WendeU PhlUlps referred to him as "a huckster in 
politics.” "a third-rate country lawyer.” And Edward Everett whose 
own oration at Gettysburg was to be completely cast In shadow by 
Lincoln’s brief address, wrote In 1861, "He Is evidently a person of 
very inferior oast of character, wholly unequal to the crisis." 

They did not know Llneoln. 

It is true that he was ungainly, tall and angular; that he lacked 
some of the parlor graces. But Lincoln was a product of the 
border where mottsands of people lived in log cabins until they 
eotfid conquer ttne wHdemess. When Lincoln came to Springfield 
in 1887 it was a town of only about 2,000 Inhabitants. He was 
already favorably known there as a member of the legislature. His 
friends were the leaders of the young capital city, and he never 
lacked their aid. Joshua Speed, merchant, gave him his first room. 
William Butler. State treasurer, later took him to room and board. 
He was invited to aoeial affairs, attended parties and balls regularly. 
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thoTigh he danced rarely and not very gracefully. We find, his name 
as one of the managers for a cotillion at the American House in 
1889. Among other names on the printed invitation, still preserved, 
are Speed, Stephen A. Douglas, a young lawyer come out from Ver¬ 
mont, and Ninlan W. Edwards, whose father had been United 
States Sexiator and Governor, and who was one of the wealthiest 
men of the town. 

As soon as he could afford it, Lincoln wore broadcloth suits, tall 
silk hats, white shirts, and black cravats, and his linen was always 
clean. He was oareless of his day-by-day appearance; but contrast 
him with his one-time partner, Judge Logan, who sat on the bench 
in an unbleached colored shirt without tie or stock. 

Finally his marriage could only be rated as a great social suo- 
oess; for Mary Todd, well-educated, keen-witted, of good Kentucky 
birth, related to the elite of Springfield, was oenaixily the belle of 
the capital. Yet among her numerous suitors she chose Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The simple truth is that, product of the frontier as he was, 
Lincoln had capacity for growth. As the West emerged through 
the indux of settlers, and as railroads, newspapers, magazines, and 
the telegraph linked the raw Midwest with the more cultured East, 
Lincoln developed. In speech and actions there remained traces 
of the roots from which he sprang, but he also absorbed the customs 
and the culture of his fast-unfolding environment. 

To the equlpinent of broad practical experience and steady Intel¬ 
lectual and oultiiral growth. Lincoln added the benefit of rather wide 
travel and acquaintanceship as preparation for the Presidency. He 
had lived in three States, had made two trips down river by flat- 
boat to New Orleans and up river by steamboat. He had made 
occasional trips to Kentucky, to Louisville and Lexington, and to 
6t. Louis. He had gone to Washington, D. O., for Congress; had 
made political or professional trips all over Illinois and to Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kansas; had made a business trip to Iowa, as far west 
as Council Bluffs, where General Dodge showed him the terminus 
of the Paciflc Railroad. He had made a speaking trip to New 
York and two extended speaking trips through New England. 

He knew the public-men of his time. When he went to Congress 
John Quincy Adams was still a Member. There he met Alexander 
Stephens, destined to be his enemy as Vice President of the Con¬ 
federacy and yet remain his personal friend. In the Senate were 
Webster and Calhoun and Thomas H. Benton and Jefferson Davis. 
Lincoln had met Van Buren, Governor Seward, Thurlow Reed, and 
Henry Clay. He had heard Emerson lecture. At Cooper Union, 
Horace Greeley had escorted him to the platform and William 
Cullen Bryant had served as presiding officer. 

The newspaper critics, the cartoonists at home and in England, 
who lampooned him without mercy, the disappointed highbrows 
of the East, all had Lincoln sized up wrong. Lincoln was a man 
of power. Henry Vlllard, interviewing Lincoln after his election, 
reported to the unfriendly New York Herald: 

“No one can see Mr. Lincoln without recognizing in him a man 
of immense power and force of character and natural talent.” 

In December 1862, when things were going badly and the Senate 
was almost in revolt, his old Illinois friend, Senator Browning, went 
to the 'White House and discussed matters with Lincoln. When 
Browning went home he wrote In his diary: 

“He said with a great deal of emphasis that he was the master.” 

It must have been that Lincoln had the awareness of his power 
and capacity which Lord Chatham possessed in England's dark 
days of the eighteenth century wars when he said: 

“I know that I can save England and that no one else can.” 

Such was the stuff of which Abraham Lincoln was made. On 
his intellectual strength and tough moral sinews hung the fate of 
the Nation in 1861 and 1865. Thanks to him the Union was 
preserved and the curse of slavery wiped out. One hundred and 
thirty-one years have passed since his birth and near three- 
quarters of a century since his death, but his memory lives, for 
It is part of the very soul of America. 

PART n 

Ladles and gentlemen, I am reluctant to turn aside from the 
Lincoln story which I have only half told. But this is 1940, and we 
Republicans have pressing business ahead. In 1860 the Republican 
Party offered Abraham Lincoln as a leader flt for a crisis. Now, 80 
years later, fresh and grave problems trouble the Nation, and a 
disturbed people look to Republicans for leadership and for con¬ 
structive policies. 1 wish now to speak for a while on the political 
Issues of our own day. 

We are in the eighth year of the New Deal. 'What is the New 
Deal? We know what the New Deal was, but .who offers any defi¬ 
nition of it today? The country was dazzled by the legerdemain 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the early years of his administration, 
but what has become of the white rabbits of those years? Who 
hears anything now of N. R. A., and what has become of Hugh 
Johnson's blue eagle? What happened to the 25-peroent cut In 
expenses and the balanced Budget promised in 1932? Where are 
Rex Tugwell and the “abundant life”? What became of the price 
level of 1926 which Professor Pearson's devalued dollar was to 
restore? What struck the 1936 boomlet of prosperity (“we planned 
it that way, and don't let anyone tell you differently”) ? Who hears 
anything now about planned economy? 

All these were the war cries of the first New Deal. For Roosevelt's 
second term the legislative record is almost a perfect blank—^per¬ 
haps that's What makes it “perfect." He was soimdly defeated on 
the court-packing bill and the blanket reorganization bill, and the 
drastic tax legislation of 1937 has been virtually repealed. So what 
is the New Deal, the saving of which, according to Secretaries lokes 
and Jackson, calls for a third term for Roosevelt? 


Well, my friends, there is a New Deal—a New Deal which is alien 
to the whole American tradition, alien to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the great Democratic Party, and alien to the principles 
of the Republican Party. That New Deal is the one which is in 
the saddle, with its strange Ideology, its ardent apostles, and its 
“party line." That New Deal is one which seeks to impose upon 
this country a centralized, socialized bureaucracy. By steadily ab¬ 
sorbing power through frightening and repopulating the Supreme 
Court, and by steadily absorbing economic power through oppres¬ 
sive legislation and decrees, it has virtually destroyed the unique 
Federal-State relationship which existed here; is progressively re¬ 
ducing the States to the role of provinces and Invading the historic 
rights of individuals. 

The distressing thing is that all this Is done with a Messianic 
fervor, with the holy-war complex which is always the mark of the 
bigot. Oddly enough, the label applied to this process is “liberal.” 
In truth it is Intolerance. The palace guard of the New Deal are 
implacable in their hatreds. For slight deviation from the “party 
line,” marked out by them, they have sought to purge loyal mem¬ 
bers of their own Democratic Party, while a conservative or a 
Republican was flt game only for a witch burning. Not since 
Lincoln’s time have the social tensions been so taut in this country, 
stirred up as they have been by these heresy hunters of the New 
Deal and responded to in kind by the objects of their lashings. 

Let me review something of this concentration of power in 
Washington. 

The Government now exercises rigid control of credit, and has so 
strangled normal business operations that the major channels for 
credit are now the Federal agencies. 

The Federal Government has taken over regulation of labor 
relations, wages, and hours of work in all but a restricted field 
of enterprise. 

The Federal Government has become a dictator in agriculture, 
until we face the time of which Thomas Jefferson warned: 

“If we are Instructed from Washington what to sow and when 
to reap, we shall soon want for bread.” 

Through the power of the purse, States and communities are 
made dependent on Washington bureaus. The worst of It is that 
this Federal money is phoney money, the proceeds of borrowing 
that will stand as a debt against our children. 

We are witnessing in the Northwest a sample of the progressive 
invasion of the field of local self-government. The Bonneville 
administration has sought the authority to control rates and bud¬ 
gets and restrict uses of plant profits even for publicly owned 
power systems. This means that rate authority rests not with 
local management but with a distant commission, and a political 
commission at that. 

Western States have had to go into court to protect their orig¬ 
inal rights for control of western waters against the claims of 
the Reclamation Bureau, claims which if allowed will put our 
western irrigationlsts at the mercy of a distant bureau. 

I could go on adding to this bill of particulars, but they are 
familiar data to the informed citizen. Now, I am not, as a 
governor, clinging to an old shibboleth of States’ rights. I am, 
as a student of history and politics, adhering to the sound prin¬ 
ciple that a democracy cannot be converted into a centralized 
bureaucracy and remain a democracy. If bureaucrats in Wash¬ 
ington, 3,000 miles away, are the ones to decide what the farmers 
of Washington may plant and the water your irrigators may use, 
what your utility districts and cities may charge for electricity, 
how many case workers you may hire in your welfare offlceB, what 
wages your shop must pay and what union it must recognize, then 
our Government will meet the fate of all bureaucracies. 'When 
you deprive individuals and communities of power and respon¬ 
sibility you condemn them to political atrophy and economic 
paralysis. The lotus flower of convenience and security is but 
the opiate of ultimate narcosis. 

I give Mr. Roosevelt and most of his appointees credit for sin¬ 
cere good purpose, a genuine desire to do something for the people. 
But let me remind you of Lincoln’s great phrase: Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. We shall not long 
have government for the people unless it is likewise of the people 
and by the people. Here, then, my Republican friends, is a rock 
to stand on in this campaign year: The preservation of democracy 
in this country through recognition of the rights and obligations 
of local self-government. 

I charge that the very philosophy of the New Deal is collec¬ 
tivist; that it will result inevitably in the submergence of the 
individual to the State and erect here a structure with a ruling 
political oligarchy on one hand and a servile, mendicant people 
on the other. The Issue today is not just the accountant's pas¬ 
sion, a neatly balanced budget. Important as that is. The issue 
is the preservation of a free political atmosphere and a free 
economy. 

I turn now to a discussion of the labor problem. I realize that 
the present administration has gone far to meet the demands of 
organized labor, although lately we see through the glass windows 
of the New Deal, John L. Lewis commencing to throw furniture 
at the chef and the head waitress. Deliberate effort lias been 
made to poison the minds of laboring men against the Repub¬ 
lican Party. 

I ask you, however, to review the industrial history of this coun¬ 
try since 1860. In what States did labor make its greatest strides? 
Where have unions long been recognized, both in law and practice? 
Where have wages and working conditions been the best? Has It 
not been in the States where the Republican Party was in power? 
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.Wltat partf Iim baan moat ftlasuSj to tbe dei^dopmoot <a this 
wimtif wt^leli tUM provided ompioirzBMint and prodnoed goods of 
^TY^ ^ng tariel 7 for ness consimptiouf In tide very city, at a 
liikoolii Day gathertpg some $0 yean ago, I heard LesUe B1 Shew. 
Idntnsr Governor of proclaim that the mission of the Bepub- 
Uoan Party ens to fester industry and sgricaltura. and he meant 
that in the hroadeSt sense-^or the sharing of prosperity among au 
of people. 

I hm id private life an emidoyer of labor-<of union labor, if you 
please. I Mieve X can speak as a slneeze friend of labor when 
Zx^awarai^agamatlabnr’sdepent^noe o^ovemment. Labor 
has its way ny independent lighting. IT now it enters into 
with government* it takes grave risks. If government la 
to fix wages and hours of labor, what need remains for labor 
orgaalestions? When labor organiastioos become the favorites of 
government, sooner or later they become its prlsoness. A slight 
shift in the wheel of political fortune and labor finds Itself out of 
Influence. Znbor needs only to look at Surope to see what dangers 
it runs in letting government become the regulator in the field of 
labor relatloiis. Jh Busaia, once hailed, as a promised land for 
workers, after 23 yesrs of revolution, ttie people eat black bread, 
If they can get It, and have to buy their vodka at $14 the fifth. 

It eeems to me that labor must make up iU mind in 1040 
whether it wants to go farther along the road toward ooUectlvlnn, 
with Its inevltabls retarding of economic progress and its leveling 
of special and ability into dull mediocrity, or whether it is 
going to support the system of private enterprise, which, despite 
shortcomings and inequalities, has done a better Job of producing 
and distributing wealth than any other system devised. 

Private industry will not function successfully if it is hampered 
by government interference and axoessive taxation, and if it ie 
harrassed by unstable labor relations or victimized labor bosses. I 
I believe ^e Wagner Act is a one-sided act, and that at times its 
, administration has been painfully biased. But the changes needed 
are not Just of legislation and administration but of attitude. 

The Republicans of 1940 should offer labor not the dole but 
> Jobs—^not more laws but more emplojrment. Above all, Republicans 
are nee<M to put out the fires of class ocmflict and encourage among 
workers, managers, owners the attitude of cooperation in the 
rftmmnn tcmir of maintaining economic functions. 

In my ovm State I have exerted my principal efforts for the 
revival of Industry and the launching of new enterprise and for the 
keeping of industrial peace-all this primarily to provide workers 
I with Jobs and regular pay checks. Through cooperation, we have 
‘ made real progress In the relief of the prime problem of our time— 
‘ unemployment. I believe, through a similar Joint attack, steady 
I progress can be made on a Nation-wide scale. 

By the same token, we are moving in Oregon to solve our farm 
problem. Through the intelligent guidance of our State college 
; and agricultural agents, farmers are being directed to shift produc- 
tlon from stirplus crops to those for which there is a ready market 
at a good price. We prt^uoed S6,000,000 worth of seeds last year 
in the Willamette Valley. In Multnomah County dairy products 
used to be the chief output of the farms; now. believe it or not, 
nursery stock is at or dose to the top. Turkeys, filberts, fox and 
' mink pelts, flax are some of the specialty crc^ which are making 
our farmers once more independent. 

The present agricultural ^ogram embraces one grave error: It 
Ignores the technological changes vdnidi have come to agriculture. 
Power machinery has come to the farm. Such equipment as the 
new tractors, large and small, oomblnes, feed gHnders, milking 
equipment for dairies, trucks for flexible transportation, are work¬ 
ing a revolution on the farms. Unit costs of production have been 
reduced until the term ”pre-war parity'* Is obsolete. 

The entire poUcy of the Federal Qovemment toward agriculture 
needs to be revised. Farming programs must be redirected so 
that a^culture will be self-supporting and not kept on a Oovem- 
ment dole, offensive to farmers and eostly to the Treasury. 

At this point Z whOi to raise a warning: RepubUoans in 1940 
should not seek to outbrlbe the Democrats. It is foreign to our 
philosophy; and besides it Just can't be done. We can^ make 
good on promises to balance the Budget and at the same time 
out-promiee the opposition with more liberal farm benefits, bigger 
I doles, and pensions. That way Hes political grief and financial 
' disaster. Let's be honeet and tell the people, that while the desti¬ 
tute and aged wUl stlU be aaslsted, the spaxkding orgy is over, that 
inoome and outgo must be brought Into tmlaxice, that it is time 
for America to throw away the crutches and start walking again 
on its own stout legs. 

This country stUl faces the task of aeonomto readjustment. The 
I boy scouts of the Roosevelt mmiage, in spite of their seal to do a 
I go^ turn every day, have not accomplished the task, merely post¬ 
poned the day of reckoning. Ahead of us during the next 4 years 
are extremely critloal questions. Leaving out of account the oom- 
I pUoatloxis arising from the prsvaUing wars, we still must develop 
i dependable fiscal policies. 

First, there is the matter of deficit financing, which assuredly 
eannot go on f<never. Sound publie finance is the very basis of 
i sound private finance. We cannot continue to emit Oovermnent 
! bonds m huge volumes without impairing the structure of the 
national credit. 

Secondly, the administration's gold policy may bring us to an¬ 
other financial Niagara. When gold was devalued in 1§SB our gold 
•todk amounted to $4,000,000,000. Devahmtlon brought it to six 
But the mark-up of price of gold Xram $20fi7 an ounce 


to $85 an ounce has made this country the dumping gmmd of 
the yellow metal. While only a biUlon doUare hae oome from our 
own mines, our gold stock bee increased from $6^00,000,000 in 
1933 to $17,620,000,000, ffius another $1,130,000,000, earmarked for 
foreign account. This amounts to 70 pcorcent of the woiid'a mone¬ 
tary g<^d, and the flow of metal still continues. 

We get the gold out of sight, but we elso get it out of use both 
as circulating medium and as base for the currencies of the world. 
This maldistribution of gold upeete world eoonomy and oontributes 
to trade stagnation. We run the risk of taking tremendous losses 
of value on this gold supply for which we have exchanged real 
goods. There must be, ther^ore, eocmiQinic statesmanship of the 
highest order to protect our own vital Interests* and if pos- 
to restore some measure of eoonnmio sanity in world affairs. 

Thirdly, closely integrated with this fiscal problem Is that of 
the tariff. Our Republloan Party has consistently stood for a 
protective tariff which would hold the substantial home markets 
for our own farmers and manufacturers and laborers. The depre¬ 
ciations of foreign currencies and the Interference with normal 
trade routes caused by the war make it imperative that dumping 
of foreign products to the demccallxation of our own producers be 
prevented. 

At the same time we must study the tariff problem realistically. 
Our creditor status, our excess of gold reserves are changed factors 
In the equation of foreign trade. New tariff policies should give 
them proper weight, recognizing that exports which we stlU re¬ 
quire, for our surplus production, can be paid for only by Imports. 
Republicans have never favored a policy of economic isolation—of 
autarchy, another catchword now “gone with the wind." Here In 
this great seaport city you know and appreciate the value of foreign 
commerce. 

The reciprocal trade treaty plan of Secretary HuU has been an 
unjustifiable stretching of the treaty-making power, and as far as 
the West is concerned, distinctly unsatisfactory in Its results. Our 
lumber Industry in partlctUar has paid a heavy price for the 
reciprocal-treaty policy. 

I favor a return to President Taft's idea of a Tariff Commission, 
with broad powers to determine schedules, and with full opportunity 
provided for hearings before rates are fixed or altered. Flexibility 
must be preserved because foreign wars and subsequent peace may 
bring swift changes in trade relations. 

These are key problems for the years ahead, problems which will 
test the IntelU^nce of leaders and the loyalty of the people. The 
solutions may prove hard medicine; but the price of indifference, or 
of wrong decisions, may easily be disaster. 

The Republican call of 1940 is not to lead the country backward 
to an era when labor was exploited and tbe poor oppressed. We have 
made mistakes in our periods of power, which we must not repeat; 
and we must be alert to keep step with progress. The call of 1940 
is to lead the country forward Into a time of restored economic 
health with prosperity widely diffused. We deny the New Deal 
assertion that our economic system has entered a period of decline 
because frontiers are closed and no free land is available. Why, tlie 
supply of arable lands was exhausted back In 1800, yet tbe next 50 
years saw amazing progress and living standards sha^ly elevated. 

Our resources are still plentiful; the American people are still 
industrious and Inventive, We need only to set the channel lights 
of safe public policies, to lift the anchors of fear and hesitation and 
sail boldly Into the current to reach ports even richer than those 
touched in the past—and the country looks to the Republican Party 
to furnish the captain and to chart the course for the next 4 years. 

A few miles south of Hodgenville, Ky., stands an old log cabin, 
with a single door and window, an earthen floor, and a fireplace 
chimney of sticks and clay. It was the birthplace of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

At Washington, D. O., stands the beautiful Lincoln memorial, the 
tribute of a grateful people, with its chaste walls of Colorado yule 
and its rows of stately Grecian columns behind which is the heroic 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. The figure seated seems to gaze across 
the lagoon and the Mall, past the tall shaft of the Washington 
Monument to the dome or the Capitol, as though In perpetual 
watchfulness over the deliberations of the Government Lincoln 
labored to preserve. 

Tet neither the cabin of bis birth, nor the magnificent memorial 
at the Capital, Is the true home Abraham lilncoln. In tbe heart 
of the Midwest, in the deep, black soil of central Illinois, there 
Lincoln's liroodlng presence seems nearest. Springfield, where he 
lived, worked, was married, and lies buried: the eotmty seats with 
their courthouses, where he pleaded his cases, and their hotels, where 
he told his stories; Blooonington, where he delivered his “lost 
speech"; Galesburg, home of Imox College, in front of whose main 
haa he gave one of his greates t addresses in the series of debates 
with Douglas—^that Is ttie real Lincoln country, where his spirit 
blends into the very life of the people. There the once common 
words, “He knew Idncoln," have become precious family heirlooms. 

A man of strange contracts, this man Lincoln—a giant In physical 
strength, yet stoop-shouldered, thin-chested, homely of face. A 
man of tremendous intellectual power and penetrating insight, but 
a man at moods, of deep melancholies, of racy humor, of premonitory 
dreams. This Lincoln stands ss the epic figure of nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury America; his feet flnn-rooted In tlM earth of the midcontinent, 
his mind towering to great heights, os It were ''voyaging thifough 
strange seas of thought, alone." 

Wml does he epitomize the emerging Nation of that period, 
awkward, oontradtotmry, unsure of itself; the raw life of the border 
In sharp contrast with tbe fuU-blossomed culture at New Bingland: 
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the social and economic eystems at the sections heading for coni- 
Blon; a Nation groping for self-realization; a Nation learning by the 
application of inventions the extent of Its mnazlng resouroes and 
fighting Its way to political unity and moral integrity. 

Now the United States stands In the full strength of its maturity. 
3Pbur decades of bitter controversy and 4 years of intense war set¬ 
tled this Issue: that ours should not be a **hou8e divided.** The 
question now is, ehall we let the horizontal sectionalism of class 
cleavage fracture the union which Lincoln saved? 

A Lincoln is a miracle never repeated. It is for our generation 
to rescflve the protdems of our time. I am confident under the 
inspiration of his great mind and heart, borrowing a measure of his 
patience and the full mantle of his charity, we of today shall pre¬ 
serve in this countiy social unity, economic well-being, and political 
freedom* 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAME^ E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD CORNEABY 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have Inserted in the Appendix to the Record a copy of an 
address made before a farm group by Hon. Edward Corneaby, 
of Minnesota. Mr. Comeaby is the former Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of Minnesota under the 
able administration of the late, great Governor, Floyd B. 
Olson. He has an intimate knowledge of farm and labor prob¬ 
lems, particularly in the great Midwest where these matters 
are acute. I am sure that his address will be of interest to 
many students of the farm problem and to practical farmers 
as well. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The two major unsolved problems of today are unemployment and 
an increase In farm income. Unemployment Is out In the open 
because it cannot be concealed. The farm problem is burled In 
obscmlty by long strings of figures for “cash Income,” atomic Injec¬ 
tions of *‘soil conservation” and a breakfast dole of “parity 
payments.” 

Farm “cash income’* Is a misnomer. It Is the "Income” Inflated 
by the “outgo." For instance, farmers’ “cash Income” as published 
for 1938 was $7,626,000,000. But when we get the actual produced 
income of the farmers, with the production expenses taken out but 
with every onion and every potato raised and used on the farm 
fibred In, and with aU the soil conservation and parity payments 
included, the “Income” feu to $6,432,000,000. Subtract this from 
the so-called “cash Income” and we find $2,193,000,000 of income 
which the farmer really did not receive. 

Note, too, the Department of Agriculture's statement of “gross 
farm Income,” which la even more erroneous. For instance, the 
“cash Income” for 1936 was $7,090,000,000, the “gross Income” was 
$8,608,000,000, but the honest produced Income was only 
$6,276,000,000. 

Now, let us look at the farm problem In 1938, the last year for 
which we have complete data. On June 12, 1939, the Department of 
Commerce released figures for 1938. They showed a national Income 
of $64,000,000,000, equivalent to $600 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. Now, let us see how much of this $600 
the farmer received. In his statement to the House Agricultural 
Committee, Secretary Wallace showed there were 31,819,000 farm 
people In 1938. These people received $5,432,000,000 of victual Income. 
It Is clear, then, that the average income per farm person was only 
$170. Since the farm people only got $170 per capita the nonfarm 
population of 97,881,000 got $600 per capita. An honest parity would 
have increased the per capita farm Income to $500 and reduced the 
nonfarra income to the same amount upon the 1938 total. 

These figures show the deplorable condition of agriculture after 6 
years of attempts to improve the farmers’ lot. The farm problem 
Is not solved. It is scarcely dented. Twenty-two percent of our 
adult population are dirt farmers. Thirty percent of our children 
are on the farms, Fourteen percent of all capital investment is In 
farms and equipment. Tbe labor is harder and the hours longer, 
but In 1938 they received only 6.6 percent of the national Income. 
The preliminary reports for 1939 are but slightly better and, if any 
prosperity comes in 1940, it can come ordy from a war boom. It is a 
sad commentary if farmers must depend on droughts and grass¬ 
hoppers and boll weevil and war and acreage reduction for prosperity. 

What Is the cause of this economic slavery for agriculture? 
Bimply put. it is two different systems of price fixlng-^one for farm 


products and the other for industrial products. Taking the Indus¬ 
trial system first, hoN are Its prices fixed? The first thing the law 
does Is to permit creation of a corporation. It is permitted to 
operate in Interstate and foreign commerce with 85 or 00 percent 
of Its business. Its legal structure permits It to combine large 
volumes of capital under one management, giving it a commanding 
advantage over private Individuals. It Is a oolleotlve Institution. 
The law also exempts Its stockholders from personal liability for 
corporate debts. It permits renewals and therefore gives it per¬ 
petual life. In addition to all this, the Supreme CJourt has madfi 
It a live, living person by a legal caesarian operation unknown in 
judicial history. This, Incidentally, was the old Supreme Court 
and not the present one which may outlaw the practice as soon 
as It gets the chance. All of these legal advantages added together 
give the corporation the economic power to figure Its cost of pro¬ 
duction, add the profits it will charge the consumer of Its product, 
and fix the prices of Its commodity accordingly. It has no com¬ 
petition except from other corporations with the same set-up and 
figuring the same way. Thus the law enables the corporation to 
fix Its own price. The buyer has no choice but to pay these prices. 
He may go from one corporation to another, and whichever he buys 
from he faces the identical situation. 

The farmer has no such legal set-up to enable him to fix his 
own prices. Instead, Industry and finance have gone outside the 
law to set up a speculative market, controlled by the buyer, to fix 
the prices of farm products. The farmers, who are the sellers, have 
no voice In its control. In addition to the general evil of specula¬ 
tion there Is a special evil affecting the American farmer. *17118 
speculation Is guided largely by the sale of his surpluses In foreign 
markets. His big cotton siirpluB or little surplus In other products 
Is shipped to Manchester or Liverpool and sold In competition with 
all the world. The price Is cabled Immediately and the speculators 
bet accordingly In all the American exchanges. With special ex¬ 
ceptions this price runs with the foreign price, less the freight 
and expenses of reaching the foreign market. The most outrageous 
Item In this system Is that even when the farmer sells to his 
neighbor at the market price freight and expenses are deducted 
all the way to Liverpool even though his crop was never loaded on 
a train. This puts him at the mercy of the free-trade markets 
of the world when he sells his own products; but he must buy 
what he needs at the corporation-computed cost of production, 
plus profit, all protected by a tariff wall. 

Since the speculative markets are manipulated by the buyers 
of farm products the enormous expense of speculation must also 
come from the farmer’s prices. Total speculative sales In 1937 
were $26,000,000,000, while the whole farm income was only six 
and one-fourth billion. I said "sales,” but there were almost no 
sales. In fact, less than one-fourth of 1 percent of all the specu¬ 
lative gambling was actual sales. The economic slant to all this 
Is that it takes from the farmers what is rightfully theirs. ’The 
actual prices for farm products year after year prove beyond doubt 
that this is the case. The farmers never did get a square deal In 
our time, even In the most prosperous years. 

What Is the remedy? The McAdco-Eicher bill, Introduced In the 
last Congress, is probably the best answer. It got 40 votes to 46 
as a substitute for the administration’s bill In the Senate. In the 
House It failed by a similar narrow margin. It had this support 
upon Its merits alone and without the help of any farm pressiue. 
It had the endorsement of labor and Is the Ideal farmer-labor bill. 

Here are Its simple provisions: An administrator Is set up who 
estimates the total production of each crop as It comes to ma¬ 
turity. He estimates the percentage available for export. He then 
computes the 6-year average cost of producing each crop, using 
the same formula that Industry follows. ’This becomes the fixed 
price for the percentage consumed at home and each dealer is 
required to pay it. ’The dealer gives the farmer a receipt from 
the administrator for the export percentage, stating the quantity 
and grade. The dealer must turn the export percentage over to 
the Gtovernment Export Corporation, and In that Tvay the entire 
exportable surplus is collected by the Government. It Is then sold 
in the best foreign market to be found, all expense taken out, and 
the postmasters notified to redeem the receipts at the net amount 
realized. The money to cover is already In the Traasury. This 
Is the only farm bill ever offered which Is not a tax on the 
Treasury. Boil depletion is estimated in the prices, and soil-con¬ 
servation appropriations can be discontinued. The projected prices 
are far above the parity level that is now In the law. Whole farm 
income Is expected to be increased by seven or eight billion dollars 
instead of the $1,250,000,000 of benefits paid last year. 

Under this plan the farmer would get something approaching 
the $600 per capita to which he was entitled In 1938, Instead of 
the shocking $170 which he did get. Under this bill we propose 
to do for the farmer what the Government has always done for the 
corporation. 

Would the farmer lose money upon the exportable surplus? No, 
he woiUd get the world price for it, and that Is all that farmers 
are now receiving for the entire crop. Besides, these surpluses 
are so small upon everything but cotton that farmers could well 
afford to give them all to the Government in exchange for fixing 
the price on the percentage consumed at home. 

What will be the economic effect of such a vast increase in the 
farm income? First, it will increase the tmtlonal income by the 
full amount, because farm products are the basic property of life 
and their value an integral part of the national income. Second, 
the farmer would spend most of this Increased Income In industry 
and that would put many of the unemployed to work at an ade¬ 
quate annual wage. The third effect would be to vastly reduce 
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relief expenses and go a long way toward balancing the Budget. 
And fourth, the reemployment of labor would produce further 
property values, further Increase the national income, further In¬ 
crease tax receipts, and further reduce the Budget deficit. 

This bill may permanently solve the farm problem and in¬ 
directly a large part of the unemployment problem. However, 
there will still be a large army of unemployed which industry it¬ 
self must tAke care of. How shall it be clone? 

The $04,000,000,000 natlcmal inccnne of 1038 Is ample to relieve 
agriculture and give every worker a Job at a living wage and permit 
a bslanoe of the National Budget, providing it is properly dis¬ 
tributed. America's 20.000.000 families would have" an annual in¬ 
come of $8,000 each. Most of these families never had an income 
of $1,000 annually. Such a distribution, inadequate as it is, would 
eliminate entirely the reUef problem. The farm bill would give 
the farmers their share and would also increase the national in¬ 
come. Increased farm Income means reemployment for a vast part 
of our unemployed. 

Charts of American business activity show that there have been 
26 major depressions, 24 of them lasting more than a year. Every 
period of prosperity has been followed by a major depression, 
which destroyed all the benefits of the preceding prosperity period. 
During the Coolldge prosperity from 1921 to 1920. farm properties 
declined $18,600,000,000 in value. But during the same period the 
values of other properties advanced $58,000,000,000, and then the 
bubble burst. 

There can be no stability in American economics until these 
major problems of farm Income and unemployment are solved. 
Once farm prices are fixed by law, the speculative element is re¬ 
moved. Our national wealth will Increase materially. 

Prosperity, real prosperity with a balance between farm income 
and workers’ wages would be here as a permanent part of the na¬ 
tional economy. These are alms that all of us can strive for, be¬ 
cause once achieved, we not only Insure a living democracy here, 
but make idle the fear of foreign 'Isms" finding any resting place 
in our land. 

JuUen N. Friant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


TRIBUTE BY ALPHONSE 0. LA FORGE 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, many Members of 
this body on both sides of the Chamber entertained deep 
affection for the late Julien N. Friant, special assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as a man, and great respect for 
his career and services as a public servant. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be inserted in the Appendix of the Record 
a very brief tribute to Mr. Friant by Mr. Alphonse C. La Forge. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

He Was My Friend 

MY BEADS 

•Tor many and many a time, In grief, 

^ weary fingers wandered round 
Thy circled chain, and always foimd 
In some Hail Mary sweet relief." 

—Father Jtyan, 

Julien N. Friant, an established and beloved boyhood friend, has 
with a patient little sigh closed his eyes and drifted out to shores 
beyond our view. The hands that bled at Calvary carried that 
gallant soul through starland to his trysting place with the Divine, 
where Qod will bestow His reward as he kneels before His throne. 

There Is nothing more precious than an old friend—nothing 
more dllfioult to replace when we are in the youth of our old age 
and our thatches have thinned and been grayed by the years. 

A mantle of gloom has been cast over his family and his friends, 
as bruised and broken hearts mingle their tears and mourn their 
loss, and our happiness is eclipsed by sorrow as we stand in the 
shadow of sadness. 

To his wife, Bertha, the memory of his tender love and happy 
relationship will shine forever in the horizons of her heart—nor 
lose a single ray. UntU death do us part—e sacred pledge fulfilled. 

His children, Katherine and John, are like two faintly glowing 
.sanctuary lamps shedding their rays In the home whence a loving. 
*an understanding father has departed. Tis fame enough to bear 
his name. To them he left a legacy of loving aets done tenderly, 
unselfish gestures performed gradoualy, dreary tasks done cheer¬ 
fully, the privilege and pleasure of having enjoyed his love, com¬ 
panionship, and guidance, lo, these many years; it gladdens them, 
their mother, and his sistenb and it is solace for their grief. 


To his friends and associates the building tn whidi his olAse w$e 
located wUl for a time become a big shell, a mausoleum to remizuS 
them that therein once worked a noble and gentle soul, a faithful 
and priceless friend. Our pot of gold is buried deep In the heart 
of friends like him. His friendship was a golden gift to share. 

Better than riches are a peaceful home, fireside friends, sane 
living, and lofty thoughts—aU these and heaven, too, for Julien. 

Ever in the strife of his own thoughts he obeyed the nobler 
instinct. 

His bright and cheery home held a welcome, opening wide Its 
door of greeting to the many—not the few—and we who were 
privileged to call him friend and enjoy his hospitality will cherish 
his memory—always. 

He taught me that kindness is the best key to unlock the door 
to happiness. 

I voice the thoughts of all those who loved him when 1 dedicate 
with tears the burning lamp of memory for him out somewhere 
over the rainbow. 

Though he sleeps peacefully back there amidst the birds and 
the flowers, where songs and silences imite, I sense nim at my side. 

I breathe this blessing; I pray this prayer: 

Out where he rests may the sun shine kindly, stars gleam 
brightly, breezes blow softly, rain fall gently; someone keep it 
orderly and angels guard the lovely scene. And please, dear Oo^ 
help me live so that I may be with him again. 

Good-bye, Julien. 

Alphonse O. Ia Foboe. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February IS, 1940 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SECRETARY OP STATE AND 

RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION AND EDITORIAL 

COMMENT THEREON 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, recently the Rhode Island 
Textile Association made a protest to the Secretary of State 
against the trade-agreements program. The Secretary of 
State wrote a long letter to the Rhode Island Textile Asso¬ 
ciation setting forth his views. The treasurer of the associa¬ 
tion replied. I ask unanimous consent to have this corre¬ 
spondence printed in the Appendix of the Record, together 
with some editorial comments thereon appearing in the 
Providence Evening Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the correspondence and editorial 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

8ECBZTARY HULL AND RHODE ISLAND TE XTIL E ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL 
DEBATE THE VALUE OF RECIPROCAL TRADE PACTS 

I Prom the Providence Evening Bulletin of February 13, 1940] 

We publish herewith the text of Secretary of State Hull’s answer 
to the recent protest of the Rhode Island Textile Association against 
reciprocal trade agreements, together with the reply of Secretary 
Walker of the association to Mr. HuU. 

January 20, 1940. 

Mr. E. F. Walker, 

Secretary-Treaeurer, Rhode Island Textile Associatior^, 

49 Westminster Street, Providence, B. /. 

My Dear Mr. Walker: I have received your letter of January 10, 
1940, expressing your opposition to the continuance of the Trade 
Agreements Act and commenting on various considerations which 
you believe are of importance In this connection. 

The various points raised In your communication were, In gen¬ 
eral, discussed fully in my statement and that of my associate, Mr. 
Grady, before the Committee on Ways and Meazis of the House of 
Representatives. For your Information I enclose copies of these 
statements. I believe you will also find highly pertinent to some of 
the questions raised In your letter the statement on trade agree¬ 
ments procedure submitted to the committee as a part of his testi¬ 
mony, by Commissioner Fox, of the United States Tarilf Commis¬ 
sion. I am enclosing a copy. 

There are some aspects of your letter, however, on which I should 
like to comment sp<K^fically. 

You state that no attention is paid to the briefs and testimony 
of those industries which oppose rate reductions. That is entirely 
incorrect. 

As everyone who is familiar with the procedure which has been 
applied In the negotiation of trade agreeaiients must know, we have 
gone scrupulously on the theory that the data and views of all In¬ 
terested parties—^the producers, the consiuners, and the merchan¬ 
disers of any particular commodity, as well as any person who feels 
that he or she has an Interest In the matter—should be carefully 
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considered In the determination of a possible duty adjustment with 
respect to that commodity. Such data and views are welcomed by 
the agencies of the government charged with carrying out the 
trade agreements program. Ample facilities for the presentation of 
such data and views exist. All such data and views are given fuUeat 
consideration. Tour letter offers no proof to the contrary, unless 
one is to regard as “evidence’* the concern which you manifest over 
the fact that those in charge of the program have not shown a 
disposition to accept unquestionlngly and without full considera¬ 
tion the recommendations of some industries which oppose any 
and all tariff adjustments on their products. 

Of course, you must know that no responsible democratic govern¬ 
ment could subscribe to any theory or formula which says, in effect, 
that any one industry or group shall have the right to dictate the 
precise extent to which the government shall extend tariff favors, 
without any regard to the interests of the rest of the people. 

In this connection I must frankly say that I find little short of 
amazing the Implications contained in your statement to the effect 
that persons engaged In particular industries are far better equipped 
to determine the tariff needs of their industries than are Govern¬ 
ment officials. The thought that matters of governmental policy 
should be determined entirely In accordance with the wishes of one 
group of Interested persons, to the complete exclusion of all others 
who have an interest and of the general public welfare, is, to say 
the least, a strange notion—^for our country, at any rate. I must 
confess that it does not conform to my idea of democratic 
government. 

You state: “That the great body of Industry and agriculture is 
harmed Is not to be questioned.” I not only question this but I 
am thoroughly satisffed that the contrary is true—^namely, that both 
our Industries and our agriculture have been greatly benefited by 
the operation of the trade-agreements program. A vast body of 
evidence exists In support of this statement. It Is available to any¬ 
one who desires to secure It. A great deal of It has been Incorpo¬ 
rated In the testimony at the hearings now in progress before the 
W^s and Means Committee. 

You state that through the operation of the trade agreements, 
export trade Is being built up “at the expense of American agricul¬ 
ture and industry.” Who are the exporters? Surely you know that 
the surplus-producing branches of our economic activity are of 
crucial Importance to our entire national economy. In my state¬ 
ment before the Ways and Means Committee I discussed this ques¬ 
tion as follows: 

“Contrary to all theories of autarchy and economic self-contain¬ 
ment, the fact is that the domestic prosperity of every country is 
tied In with the condition of Its foreign trade. A collapse of for¬ 
eign markets Inevitably brings with It disorganization and disruption 
of the domestc economy, as we dscovered to our sorrow in the period 
following the enactment of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. In this coun¬ 
try the 111 effects of the collapse of export outlets for the great 
surplus-producing branches of both agriculture and Industry rapidly 
permeated all branches of our economic life. Even those very indus¬ 
tries which thought they were saving themselves by means of em¬ 
bargo tariffs soon discovered that Instead they merely helped to ruin 
their own markets right here In the United States. • • • 

“The size of the American market depends upon the Nation’s 
purchasing power, which In turn depends upon the volume of busi¬ 
ness activity—that is to say, farm production, factory production, 
employment, and all the other factors which create the Nation’s pur¬ 
chasing power. There Is a direct and xmmistakable connection be¬ 
tween business activity and the volume of exports. Our Cotton 
Belt, our Tobacco Belt, our Wheat Belt, our corn-hog industry, our 
fruit and vegetable growers, our lumber producers, our machine 
manufacturers, and many other branches of our production can¬ 
not prosper unless they have adequate foreign markets for their 
surplus output. Deprive them of such markets and their purchas¬ 
ing power shrinks, and with it the whole Nation’s purchasing power 
declines. 

“Let me cite again the cases of dairy products and of cattle. The 
dairy industry supplies over 99 percent of the domestic market. The 
cattle industry supplies from 95 percent to 98 percent of the domes¬ 
tic market. Under a system of complete embargoes, these two 
Industries would have 100 percent of the home market, but It would 
be a vastly reduced market, disorganized and shrunken as a result 
of the destruction of purchasing power In the hands of the export¬ 
ing industries and the consequent curtailment of the Nation’s pur¬ 
chasing power.” 

This Applies to all branches of production, whether in industry 
or in agriculture. 

Nearly 2 years ago I had occasion to discuss in some detail the 
implications of this situation for New England industry and in a 
letter addressed to 16 Republican Congressmen from New England, 
in response to a Joint letter from them expressing opposition to the 
trade agreements program. I enclose herewith a copy of my letter. 

In your letter you characterize as a “wrongftu delegation of 
power^* the authorization granted bv the Congress to the Executive 
to modify our customs duties in reciprocal trade agreements, within 
specific and well-defined limits provided for in the empowering 
legislation. As a matter of fact, the Trade Agreements Act is essen¬ 
tially no different in this respect from many other enactments by 
Congress over a long period of years, In which basic policies and 
standards of administration have been laid down, the detailed 
execution of which has been vested in the Executive. 

I note that two leading newspapers of jrour own city, the Journal 
and the Evening Bulletin, have in recent editorials forcefully refuted 
the views contained In yotrr letter. I refer to editorials appearing 
in the issues of each of these papers for January 11,1940. 

Blncerriy youre. Oo«»ll Hux*. 


FXBSUART 10, 1940. 

Hon. CoRDXix Kuui, 

Secretary of State, 

Washingtrm, D. C. 

Mt Dxar Me. Sxcextary: We assume that you desire a reply to 
your letter of January 20, since it carries the notation, “In reply 
refer to T. A. 611.0031/4620.” Although this reference indicates that 
the file of complaints has reached voluminous proportions, we 
accept your Invitation. 

You are correct in disputing our statement that no attention was 
paid to the testimony of those opposing rate reductions. We 
apologize for our error as we find that you apparently did listen, 
and with a most attentive ear, to the protests of the cattle men, 
copper interests, and wool growers. Is it not true that these groups 
are represented in the Congress by a large number of Stators 
whose votes are essential if the Trade Agreements Act is to be 
renewed? Could It be that it was Senate votes and not authenti¬ 
cated economic facts that stimulated your Interest? Does your 
treatment of all Justifiable complaints Indicate that relief may be 
expected only where Senate threats of sabotage to the trade-agree¬ 
ment program are voiced? And If this be true, could it be that In 
spite of your stated abhorrence of “logrolling,” “logrolling” becomes 
necessary not only in negotiating the treaties but In securing con¬ 
tinuance of the right to do so? 

We begin to understand why you refuse to agree with our state¬ 
ment tliat Industry Is better equipped to determine its tariff needs 
than Is the State Department. You refer In your letter to "the 
precise extent to which Government shall extend tariff favors” as 
If you believed that the need for protection Is not a proper basis 
for a protective tariff. Can it be possible that you believe that 
tariff favors should be extended by the Government to deserving 
groups with the State Department as the sole arbiter to determine 
which are deserving and to what extent? If this is the case, as 
your letter would Indicate, do you not think it is high time that 
the whole country be informed that you regard the tariff as a 
means of distributing favors to chosen recipients and not as a 
protection to American labor and industry from labor operating 
iinder much lower standards of living? 

You are apparently unable to understand the meaning of our 
statement that export trade, If built up by the trade agreements, is 
at the expense of industry and agriculture. You speak of the 
surplus-producing branches of our economic activity In a way 
that appears to ignore the fact that practically every Industry in 
the United States, as well as fanning, is. so organized as to produce 
a surplus. Borne industries are better Integrated than others and 
refrain from actual overproduction, but their potential excess 
capacity Is Just as serious a problem as idle farm acreage. 

The trade-agreement program envisages the exchange of a cer¬ 
tain amount of our surplus products (selected presumably on the 
basis of the State Department’s distribution of favors) In return 
for an equal amount of foreign products. If the resulting volume 
of Increased exports is great enough to do anyone any good, the 
Imports which are of an equal amount must result in an equivalent 
amount of injury to certain domestic products, must they not? 
We cannot get something for nothing, even In trade agreements, 
can we? 

You refer to “economic self-containment.” So far as we know 
the discussion of this theory has its origin In the State Department. 
Your testimony before the Ways and Means Committee in this con¬ 
nection could be interpreted as misleading. Let us hope It was not 
Intentionally so. 

We believe that even the most active of the opponents of the 
trade-agreement program realize that we must give as well as take. 
None of those who oppose the trade-agreement program as at present 
conducted wish for “economic self-containment.” We now admit 
61 percent of all our Imports without any payment of duty and no 
one can truthfully accuse those persons who do not think It wise to 
remove the protection from the products which comprise the re¬ 
maining 39 percent of being either "economic isolationists” or guilty 
of “economic provincialism.” 

While we cannot agree with you that the Hawley-Bmoot tariff 
was the cause of the depression since that calamity was well under 
way when the act became law, we do know that that tariff act, the 
tariff of 1922, the emergency tariff and most of the other tariff enact¬ 
ments were brought about because of the fact that competitive im¬ 
ports were excessive and were damaging our producers. Do you 
deny that your program of reducing tariff rates and encouraging im¬ 
ports as a means of expanding our export trade will, sooner or 
later result in a demand for higher rates which no President or 
Congress can possibly resist? 

In the years to come people will probably debate whether the 
next tariff act did or did not cause the next depression. Is It not 
at least possible that the present program may well be responsible 
for the next protective tariff? 

Sincerely yours, 

Rhode Island Textile Associatxon, 

E. P. Walkeh, Secretarp-Treastarer, 

[Editorial from the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulletin of February 
13, 1940] 

TRADE PACT DEBATE 

We publish elsewhere on this page an exchange of correspond¬ 
ence between the Honorable Cordell HuU, Secretary of State, and 
Mr. E. F, Walker, secretary-treasurer of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association. 

Although this newspaper is committed to the principle of re¬ 
ciprocal-trade agreements as a means of freeing International trade 
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from r^ii^ctioos hy quotM. exoMive tiuriffi, and exchange oon- 
ttoU, we have aaid plainlT enough that we heheve any induetrlal 
Interest ot New England should present factual material whenever 
It is considered that a partlcxilar trade treaty threatens It or la 
unfair to It. But we cannot believe that Rhode Island textile 
intereete are much benefited by Mr, Walter’s method of approach. 

the tone of his communication speaks for Itself. His impUea- 
tlon that a mere file number attached to a letter from the D^art- 
ment of State Is a record of the number of oosoplalnta received Is 
absurd. 

Such an exchange of oorrei^oiiclenoe Is In reality addressed to 
public opinion. We doubt if Mr. Walker serves the Rhode Island 
textile industry well In representing to public opinion that the 
Secretary of State In his trade agreements is only engaged in log¬ 
rolling, that he Is incapable of understanding Mr. Walker’s argu¬ 
ments in eoonomtcs, and that he has intentionally made mislead¬ 
ing statements to Congress. 

The textile Industry has too good a case to deserve such brash 
argument. The Issue of tariff protection is becoming an increas¬ 
ingly difficult one for this State in the present condition of foreign 
trade relations. We are a State of diversified Industry. Some of 
our Industries have a far greater interest in export trade than 
others. All of them are vitally concerned with tariff policy now 
and for the futme. How they present their case to Washington 
and to public opinion Is a matter of grave Importance. 


Emancipators—True and False 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thvxaday, February 15,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALFRED M. LANDON 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered on February 11, 1940, by Hon. Alfx>ed M. Landon, of 
Kansas, at the Lincoln Day memorial exercises sponsored by 
the Mid-Day Luncheon Club, at Springfield, IIL, on the sub¬ 
ject Emancipators—True and False. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

As we look forward to the enormous decisions that all the world 
must make in this crucial year of 1940, we are vividly reminded of 
a single great contrast, the contrast between Lincoln and the 
two men who, out of the welter and confusion of the last war, 
have risen to the leadership of Oermany and Russia. For both 
of these naen claim that they, too, are ''emancipators’*; that 
they, too, have “freed the slaves” and given a set of ideals to the 
nations over which they rule. Two men whose political philoso¬ 
phies have spread, not only across the Old World but have even 
attempted to undermine the democracy of the new. 

And because both Hitler, of Oermany, and Stalin, of Russia, 
have found followers and admirers in this country, surely this 
is the moment to contrast their Ideals with the Ideals of Lincoln; 
their characters and political philosophies with the character and 
philosophy of the man whom we eulogize tonight. 

Many books have been written about Lincoln, and by many 
kinds of men. Some have admired him Intensely and passionately. 
Some have attempted to belittle his greatness and his wisdom. 
But I believe I am right In saying that not one of them, not 
even those who have attempted to debunk the Lincoln legend, 
have denied his innate kindliness and generosity and his gentle 
yet salty humor. *rhey may have questioned his wisdom but 
never his warm, down-to-earth humanity or his infinite patience 
with and understanding of the democratic mind. 

What a different place the world would be today. If the follow¬ 
ers of Stalin and Hitler could boast of their generosity, their gentle 
kindliness, and their humor, and their understanding of democ¬ 
racy. How different it would be for all of us if the ^rman Na¬ 
tion and the Russian Nation could. In very truth, look up to a 
Lincoln. 

For what do Stalin and Hitler symbolize to the vast majority of 
this coimtry? They symbolize the cruel, Intolerant, lawless, treach¬ 
erous state. They are contemptuous of man’s right to worship 
Ood. They disregard and ridicule the morality of Individual free- 
doth. The Ideas represented by them have meant, and mean now, 
to many millions, death by starvation—death by sword—death in 
concentration camps. Hitler and Stalin force the state to live and 
die for them. Lincoln lived and died for the* State. 

Living here in the safety of America, we can only realize dimly, 
the magnitude of the mls^ and suffering Stalin and Hitler have 
caused. Xt’s not so much that odr sympathy and our feelings are 
blimted—ore dolled by repetition of shocking scenes of cruelty 


and suffering, but rather, their very enormity bloeks the *'gotes 
perception.” A man can carry a hundred pounds, but not a Mmr 
There Is a limit to our imaginatlona. Our mlzkds oannot grafigi 
these huge massed brutalities, that make the I>ark Ages a IMm 
present. Our thoughts cannot turn so quickly back to the distant 
and terrible age of Oenghls Khan, and grasp the fact that once 
again It Is actually here. 

I thank Ood that toaslght this Nation turns, in annual pil¬ 
grimage. to the memory of a man far, far different from these; 
to the memory ol a man who symbollBes—^not dictatorship, but 
democracy; to the memory of a man whose life gave proof ot his 
absolute devotion to the theory of the Republic; to the memory of 
a man who is remembered, not only for victories won, but for 
humanity served. 

In Lincoln’s life we can read one of the greatest pages of 
human development. That page is proof of the foroe of exalted, 
passionate, enthusiastic conviction. OenturleB of tyranny ended 
at the bands of this practical Idealist, who could write poetry in 
prose. He succeeded In his mission because be combined the prac¬ 
tical pontloian with the vision of a poet—the vision of a poet with 
the wisdom of a statesman. 

Lincoln’s appeals to the people were never based on their mate¬ 
rial needs, but on their spiritual needs. ’There was no stirring-up 
of enthusiastic hate to achieve his leadership, as is the mode t^ay, 
both at home and abroad. No president has been so misrepre¬ 
sented, lied about, and maligned, as was Lincoln. But he met the 
hatred of others with personal magnanimity. He was the object 
of hate, but not the instrument throu^ which hatred of others 
might grow. Always the people heard the voice of conunon sense, 
stirring as a bugle call, in his beautiful prose. He tried always to 
get people to behave like rational hiunan beings, and to calm their 
passions, even while stirring them to fight a terrible war. 

Lincoln’s humor played over the serious problem of the most 
serious 4 years of the Republic’s life, but not In a light, puckish, 
adolescent way. It was an asset, not only to himself and his col¬ 
leagues. but even to the whole Nation. We may laugh to frustrate 
criticism. We may ridicule others to silence them. Or, as with 
Lincoln, we may Join with others in laughing, to gain the strength 
and sanity that we all need to make rational decisions, unaffected 
by haste or bitterness. Lincoln’s humor loosened the minds and 
helped the understanding of men. And, because it came from the 
mind as well as the heart, his homely philosophy not only offered 
an escape from the tension of trying problems, but It helped men 
to comprehend those problems. 

Lincoln's humor was always meaty, If salty. It cleared up the 
real point at Issue, preventing confusion and perplexity of thought. 
It was always apt, and to the point, and—more Important still— 
there was always something solid In It, that you could put 3 rour 
teeth Into, while you enjoyed a good belly laugh. 

Lincoln was the rare combination of a first-rate evangelist and 
an able administrator. He was the one exception that I know of, 
in all the history of the world, to the rule that wars must be 
fought by extremism. He fought a successful one. on the basis of 
reasonable toleration. 

It is clear from reading Sandburg's great life of Lincoln, that 
at no time in the 4 bloody years of war was Llncx>ln unwilling to 
make a Just peace. It is true that with the passage of time a Just 
p>eace became less and less possible. Again and again, some sort 
of peace negotiation was attempted, always with the sympathy of 
Lincoln. He hoped and prayed that the war might be ended by 
the breaking of the light of reason, before that light should be 
extinguished in suffering and total exhaustion. He saw what 
few statesmen see—that the best peace is not always made on the 
basis of utter and decisive victory. 

To say that patience governed the whole attitude of Lincoln, the 
war President, Is to say only the truth. Unlike Stalin and Hitler, 
Lincoln did not disregard human suffering. He pursued the war 
with the highest degree of energy and foresight. But even so, his 
forbearance was an Irresistible foroe and an inexhaustible treasury. 

But perhaps the greatest difference between Lincoln and Stalin 
and Hitler is In their backgrounds—^in the backgrounds that 
formed their natures and crystallized their philosophies. Lincoln 
had a wide experience in politics and government. He had con¬ 
tacts with the courts, with county and local governments. He 
had participated In many political campaigns. He was. in fact, 
a practical politician as well as a statesman. Stalin and Hitler's 
ideas of government are based mostly on street-corner pamphlets. 
Their practical political experience has been only as conspirators, 
based on the technique of revolutions, bloody and bloodless. They 
learned their political ideas in the dark atmosphere of beer halls 
and cellars. A very different background—a much more varied 
experience—is z>eeded for holding power and using power wisely. 
A far truer wisdom is needed to make the state serve the welfare 
of the people. 

And with wisdom, and experience, and background, there must 
be understanding. Understanding of people as individuals—un¬ 
derstanding of everything that makes for development of Indi¬ 
vidual responsibility—understanding, in tact, of the principles on 
which popular government Is based. And Lincoln had a real ap¬ 
preciation of Indlvldiials as Individuals. He was not afraid, as 
Hitler and Btalln are afraid—of the free individual, either singly 
or In the mass. 

Stalin and Hitler kill off merit when It falls to "yes” them. 
Lincoln tolerated a Secretary of War and a Secretary of State 
whose differences with him amounted almost to contempt, and in 
the end won their allegiance and their respect. He knew that a 
government of a free people must be composed at the top, as 
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well as at the bottom, of free men. A free people is not gov¬ 
erned by a single leader surrounded by a group of servile followers. 
A government of a free people must be led by a leader great 
enough to tolerate the suggestions and criticisms of those dose 
to him. Big men will not serve a leader who Insists upon blind 
obedience, and free government needs the best serving of the 
biggest men. 

It was this accurate understanding and handling of men that 
enabled Lincoln to shape the fate of the Nation he served. 
Lincoln had few boohs—^whlch he read and reread. He learned 
chiefty from his dally contacts on the muddy roads of Illinois. 
His talk was the talk of the courthouse and tavern crowd. He 
relished their stories and comments. His was the lusty life of an 
outdoor people. Yet, Lincoln did not study them with the 
inhuman detachment Hitler reveals In his Mein Blampf. Lincoln's 
thinking developed out of his associations and his attachment 
for the common people. His insight and his Impulses were of 
them and with them. 

Many a politician has started with this insight and back¬ 
ground but lost it as he moved on to the State capital and to 
the National Capital. But Lincoln continued to grow for he 
never lost the flavor of his early surroundings. He is an out¬ 
standing example of what is needed In man to make him great, 
and to enable him to be of real usefulness to his day and genera¬ 
tion. This Is because he was born small and grew great. He ex- 
emplifles the capacity of man for growth of character and Intellect 
during the entirety of a lifetime. Almost without exception, It Is 
unfortunate for a man, when he Is “born” Into a place of great 
responsibility. He has missed the opportunity for growth, so 
vital to understanding and true greatness. Perhaps that is why 
BO many of the really great and worthwhile rise from a humble 
beginning. 

It is much better to have the opportunity for change, for shift 
of focus and purpose, for growth In the nature and character of 
ambition. You And this In Douglas, as well as in Lincoln. To 
me the most stimulating incident of our political history is Douglas 
stepping forward to hold Lincoln’s hat at his first Inaugural. “It 
was a trifling act. but a symbolic one." Party leaders must serve 
as well as he served. 

Lincoln’s vision embraced more than the immediate problems 
and dangers of his day. He was concerned about the danger of 
wew powers created In government, in the desire to curb old 
tyrannies. On one occasion he said: “Is there In all republics 
this Inherent and fatal weakness? Must a government be too 
strong for the liberties of its own people or too weak to main¬ 
tain Its own existence?” 

That is indeed the menacing question of today. How far 
dare we go In creating new powers for the so-called protection 
of the weak, and what are those new powers doing to the future 
life of the Republic in which Lincoln so fervently believed? The 
answer depends on Just one thing: Do we have a whole-hearted 
belief in democracy or are we merely paying democracy a casual 
Up service? 

One of our troubles today Is that too many people in positions 
of influence and power do not believe that the man on the street— 
the average man and woman—^has the qualities on which we can 
build. And, strangely, many of the Marxist academic liberals have 
the same contempt as the so-called special-privilege group has 
for the average man. 

Take the terrible history of collective bargaining. The appal¬ 
ling resistance, the awful needless strife, the social waste, of this 
conflict between employers and employees. All because many em¬ 
ployers said we could not deal with labor unions until they showed 
a sense of responsibility. For many years this excuse was used 
to deny women the vote, “We must wait,” It was said, “until 
they show a sense of responsibility.” 

Industry must realize that If labor Is compelled to light for Its 
life every step of the way It can and will only mean guerrilla war¬ 
fare. And such warfare means creation of new government bu¬ 
reaus and endowing government with new powers. It must accept 
the fact that the average man and woman develops under 
responsibility. 

CJonverts cannot be made by force to a sense of responsibility. 
People cannot be taught by force the successful workings of 
popular government. 

The two dictators Stalin and Hitler do not trust the average 
man and woman. Lincoln did. So must we. Government Is 
stirring up bitterness. Industry Is stirring up bitterness. Labor 
pnlons are stirring up bitterness. If this country Is to have a 
real and lasting prosperity all bitterness and distrust between 
government and Industry and labor must be dispelled. Only if 
government stands for strict and Impartial justice, as well as 
peace, can prosperity be accomplished. A partisan government 
can only accentuate conflict. If the Government Is to have the 
confidence of all Intetests, It must stand for no one interest. It 
must, with true justice and true Impartiality, represent all. And, 
it we are to remain a Republic, we must never lose confidence In 
the Inherent political capacity of each other, Unless that be 
true—Z mean, unless the mass Is capable of exercising responsi¬ 
bility, there Is no breath In popular government. Our percep¬ 
tions may be imperfect, but there must be, and is, more good than 
bad in our combined Intelligence. I repeat again, unless this be 
true there Is no breath left in the Republic. 

It no accident that the autocratic Hohenzollems and Roma- 
liofls produced a Hitler and a Stalin, while popular government 
fxnduoed a Llncolii. 


The principal message the two great bloody dictators bring 
to all men is; That no nation can succeed where there Is hatred 
Instead of tolerance; distrust and contempt for the common peo¬ 
ple, Instead of confidence and trust. But the message of Mr. Lin¬ 
coln still radiates good Will. The Lincoln jegends are enriching 
the lives of many peoples. The Lincoln language still retains Its 
vitality for all men. The Lincoln spirit still catches the Imagina¬ 
tion of new generations. 

The methods of poptUar government are still superior to the 
methods of dictators. 

Instead of this Nation, and other nations, drifting away from the 
memory of Lincoln, many movements gather around the prestige of 
his name. The principles of Lincoln are the essence of the common 
faith of all free men. The principles of Lincoln were born of peace 
and of war. They represent tolerance in war, fortitude in defeat, 
forbearance In victory, optimism In peace, mutual helpfulness In the 
restoration of broad and enduring prosperity. 

And so tonight let us who have gathered here In Lincoln’s mem¬ 
ory pledge ourselves, as he pledged himself, to these principles, In 
the firm belief that they are lessons for the year 1940 and for every 
year that follows. 

The prophets of old, sitting out on the hillsides of Chaldea, when 
civilized nations were forming, saw there were certain things you 
could not write Into a lawbook. They knew that If civilization was 
to survive, mankind must develop consideration for one another, 
and a certain thoughtfulness for one another’s problems; that with¬ 
out consideration, and pity, and warm humanity, our lives would be 
ailed always with the bitterness and rancor of war. 

Lincoln proved to us that the good thread which runs through 
the lives of just ordinary persons is the thread, the true principle, 
which binds and ever will bind this Republic into a soimd and 
healthy and peaceful union. 

He knew that we must have a genuine confidence In the average 
man; that we must trust his Intellectual integrity; that we cannot 
lose faith In those qualities in man which we think of as spiritual. 
For it is these qualities that make nations, that make civUlzations, 
that make all greatness of the human race. 

Popular government was born of that faith, and atlU rests upon 
that faith. 


Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NAUTICAL GAZETTE 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the Nautical Gazette of January 1940, 
with reference to the attitude of the United States toward 
Finland. 

TTiere being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the January 1940 Issue of the Nautical Gazette] 

SUPPORTING FINLAND IN RESISTING SOVIET INROADS 

Americans have a canny manner of avoiding commitments which 
laud another foreign coimtry. They may admire a nation for 
many reasons but some qualification is usually injected. The 
present exception is Finland. Since the Soviet hordes were first 
lunged against the Finnish defense lines, the sympathies of the 
New World have been solidly for the brave republic. The prompti¬ 
tude in payment of interest on Its debt could have some bearing 
but the monetary angle Is not the motivating cause. The beau¬ 
ties of that country’s scenery with Its thousands of lakes and 
waterfalls may have a certain appeal but the esthetic approach 
would not bring such conviction. The romance of the historic 
ports and the stalwart ships operated under sail or by modern 
propulsion are compelling to those who are nautically minded, 
llie real basis for our admiration lies not In the realm of ma¬ 
terialism but in Finnish ideals and accomplishments. We see a 
counterpart of our own form of democracy and we like It. We 
behold a people of fortitude who resist Imposition of communism 
and fight to retain their liberties. Though the odds are against 
them in numbers we don’t pity the Finns—^plty, indeed, for old 
people and children but straight, undiluted esteem for the women 
and men defenders. 

Finland Is a frontier of our very existence and the battleground 
for preservation of numerous benefits of individualism; freedom of 
worship, sanctity of the home, and maintenance of progress. That 
Isn’t being too emotional—It Is ffictual. The collapse of Finland 
under the tenets of sovietism wotild bring the menacing border 
closer to us and threaten eveiythlng we hold dear from family life 
to our savings accounts and life-insurance policies. 
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Since the eeteblteUment of Rusela'e Bolelievik r^lme» Ameticane 
have been regarding the eet*up as experimental and with the view 
that they are entitled to a form of government of their own 
chooslngt We have sent over experts to aid In technical develop¬ 
ments. We have permitted a Soviet bond flotation In this country. 
.We have traded with them and granted rights to their agency* 
Amtorg* tmiler the. corporate laws of a State. Xn the meantime* 
oommunistlo propa gan d a has been poured In sundry places in our 
48 States as well as our Territories. We have been too tolerant 
at )<i too damned ffood to Moscow. 

It may be wise for the United States to sustain a neutral posi¬ 
tion in the ooaflict between the Oerman and the Britlsh^French 
forces. But how can we assume any conciliatory attitude toward 
the Stalin incursions? It is dobutful whether our old friends in 
Hamburg and Bremen relish the idea of the absorption of their 
sister Hansa cities under Soviet rule. There is a question whether 
the German people who have long been exponents of private en¬ 
terprise And anything gratifying in this Soviet effort of eimanslon. 
The day may oome when Great Britain, Prance, and Germany 
evc^ve solutions to their difficulties. The continuation of the Fin¬ 
nish successes in keeping Russia out of Scandinavia may be the 
precise turning point. If we are to foster peace and defend our 
own institutions, aid to the Finns in their struggle against the 
dictators of pagan and tribal collectivism is our implement. Es¬ 
teem is not enough—it must be ^>eclflo. The efliolent means is 
to contribute to the campaign for relief funds headed by ex- 
President Hoover. 


SilTer^Porchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, jR. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


EDITOEIALS FROM T HE N E W Y ORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
AND THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have Inserted in the Bccobd an editorial from the 
New York Journal of Commerce of today, February 15, enti¬ 
tled ‘TJelay on Foreign Silver,” and an editorial appearing 
In the New York Ttoies of today entlUed ”Tbe Silver Polly.” 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as foBows; 

[From the New York Journal of Commeroe of February 16, 19401 

DBLAT ON FOBXnm' 01X,V» 

The Senate P<^nicing Committee has decided to delay reporting 
out the Townsend bill to repeal the provlsloiis of the Silver Pur¬ 
chase Act of 1934 under which the Treasury has been buying vast 
quantities of silver abroad. Despite the favorable vote on this bill 
by a subcommittee headed by Senator Oabtkb GhAss. the full com¬ 
mittee decided to bear from the Treasury and State Departments 
first, before actli^. 

Since Mr. Morgenthau has opposed silver purchases abroad, It 
is to be presumed that he win not encourage a continuation of this 
monetary folly. Orl^aily, the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 was 
enacted to stimulate a rise in commodity prices in this country and 
to give relief to Chino. Actually, the buying of large 

amounts of silver has had no perceptible effect upon commodl^ 
prices either way. while, instead of helping China, that country was 
forced off her age-old silver standard and con:q;>6lled to adopt a 
managed currency by our purchases of the white metal. 

More recently, however, the continuation of silver purchases 
abroad has been favored for reasons of foreign policy. In 1937 and 
1988 our purchases of large amounts of sliver from China, which 
had no need lor the metal after she was forced off the silver 
standard, doubtless aided that country to finance the war with 
Japan. However, China*s silver exports last year dwindled sharply, 
and a considerable part of it was received from the portions of 
the country occupied by Japan. As a result Mexico has become 
the one xnajor beneficiary of our fore^ silver buying. 

When Senator BAsauLmr, the majority leader in the Senate, as- 
eerted earlier this week that American trade with Mexico. Central 
and South America might be aeriously Jeopardized by the cessa¬ 
tion of foreign sUver purchase, he was far from accurate. Our 
purchaees of silver frmn countries in Central and South America, 
outelde of Mexico, are comparatively negligible. 

It Is true that we bought upward of $25,000,000 of silver from 
Mexico last year. However, it profits this country little to eiqjort 
goods In exchange for sUver for which we have no earUily use, and 
of which we alnuidy possess some 8,000,000,000 ounces. Further¬ 
more. it Is qmte doubtful that we can maintain our exports to 
Mexico, owing to the foreign ex c hange dUfioultlea In that country, 
regardless of silver purchases. 


Ths proper course of procedure for this country would be $o halt 
sUver purchaaes abroad, as futile and wasteful, regardless of other 
oonsideratloiis. If. however, considerations of foreign policy axe 
to affect the decision with regard to foreign silver bu^ng* then 
there is all the more reaeon to halt silver purohases abroad, in 
view of Mexico's flagrant disregard of the property rights of Ameri¬ 
can oltiBeDS and corporations, whose holdings there have been 
expropriated In cynical disregard of the elementary tenets of inter¬ 
national law. 

[From the New York Times of F ebru ary 15, 1940] 

TRZ 8XLVES rOU.T 

The Senate Banking Committee has delayed action on a proposal 
recommended by a subcommittee to discontinue Treasury purohases 
of foreign silver. Senator Bassixt declares that "this matter in¬ 
volves our foreign policy as well aa purohases here by nations who 
have been sending us silver. Most committee members thought it 
best for us to consult the State and Treasury Departoaents before 
acting." 

It wUl do no harm to consult the State and Treasury Depart¬ 
ments. but no weight ought to be given to bad arguments from 
any source. Last spring some oAclals of the State Department were 
represented, perhaps unfairly, as believing that we must continue 
to buy Mexican silver that we do not need, and continue to pay a 
wholly artificial price for It. to prevent Mexico from exproprlaang 
American mines. If we bought Mexican silver for this reason, then 
our purchases would be In effect a form of political blackmail paid 
to keep more American property in Mexico from being seized. 

It would be difficult to think of a worse argument than that for 
continuing our purchases of foreign silver—unless It Is the argu¬ 
ment, sometimes attributed to Treasury officials, that we must 
continue to buy silver that we do not need at wholly artificial 
prices in order to supply the coimtries from which we buy It with 
the purchasing power to take our goods in return. Such an argu¬ 
ment is fantastic. We could accomplish the same result by buying 
sand from Mexico or Canada or elsewhere at $10 an ounce. If a 
Jeweler stood outside of his store and banded $20 bills to passers- 
by in the hope that they would use them to buy his watches he 
would hardly be doing anything more ridiculoiis In principle. 

There is not the slightest rational excuse for our continuing 
longer to subsidize foreign countries out of our Treasury so that 
they can make us the world's dumping ground at fancy prices for 
a metal that we do not need. 


Lincoln on His Last Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thitrsday, February 15,1940 

ARTZCLB BY EMANUIOu HERTZ 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have Inserted in the Appendix of the Record a learned and 
poignant essay entitled “Lincoln on His Last Birthday,” 
written by Emanuel Hertz, an outstanding authority on 
Abraham Lincoln. The article appeared in the New York 
Times Magaklne on February 11, 1940. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Times Magazine of Fabruary 11, 1940] 

LINCOLN ON HIS LAST B1IC T HD AT--ON THE LAST FSBRUART IS OF HBB LIFE 
the wax PRZS m BN T WAS PLANNUTO that moral BET7NION OF NORTH 
AND eaVTB WH IC H TKX BtTLLET OF AN ASSASSIN WAS TO POSTPONE FOX 
A OSNEXATION 

(By Bmatmel Hertz) 

Abraham Lincoln's last birthday on earth fell on a Sunday. No 
record survivee to show that any notice of It was taken In the White 
House, or anywhere else. We know from the diary of Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Edward Bates that "beautiful, moderate weather" prevailed, but 
Bates made no further entry and his fellow Cabinet members, Welles 
and Chase, found nothing to set down in their Journals. 

Lincoln himself left no written comment. We do find a m o n g his 
papers an order Issued on that day which shows how little nearly 
4 years of war had done to turn the minois lawyer into a military 
dictator. It went to MaJ. Oen. John Pope in St. Louis, and it directed 
him to stop the practice of permitting military provost marshals In 
to seize the property of rebel sympathizers who had given 
bond fbr good behavior. "The courts and not provost mar s h a ls, " 
Lincoln wrote, "are to decide such questions unless when military 
necessity an exception." 

Froh&ly Lincoln did not feel the lack of a birthday party, for 
de^lte contlnulxig worries and some disappointments he had reason 
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to believe that the war was coming to a vlctorlotis close. What hurt 
him most was the thought that lives must continue to be sacrificed 
after the military outcome was all but certain. In the past his 
generals had often made it hard for him to show mercy. Now in 
a few months, if aU went well, there would no longer be a cruel 
*‘xnilltary neoeeslty** to destroy. 

Mercy was In Lincoln's mind on this last birthday. On that day 
he, who was to die on April 16 by the hand of a demented fanatic, 
pardoned a physician who had been held for some breach of war¬ 
time regtilatlons. The man, he thought, was '^partially insane." 
On that account **he should be discharged.** 

His deepest thoughts, the broodlngs of these final days and nights, 
we cannot fully know. We do know that they were not darkened by 
dread of approaching assassination. He sorrowed with North and 
South alike over the lives that had been spent and were to be 
spent, but he had no fear for himself. If risk had to be taken he, 
above all men, was ready to take It. The Commander in Chief, be 
must have reasoned, could not send other men to their deaths and 
take too much thought for his own safety. 

To Ward H. Lamon he once said, *T long ago made up my mind 
that If anybody wants to kill me he will do it; if I wore a shirt of 
mall and kept myself surrotmded by a bodyguard it would be all 
the same." To Col. Charles Q. Halplne he spoke in the same 
vein: "It would never do for a President to have guards with drawn 
sabers at his doqr, as if he fancied he were, or were assuming to be. 
an emperor.’* He figured shrewdly, too, that the South would prefer 
a man known to be kindly In his feelings toward his enemies rather 
than the more belligerent Johnson, who would succeed him If he 
were killed. 

So he faced this birthday saddened and wearied by the frightful 
ordeal he had been through, yet beginning to see light ahead. The 
dawn was coming, just as he had seen It years ago breaking over the 
Illinois prairies—coming with the splendor of victory, but also, for 
him, with something far more important—^peace, forgiveness, the 
beginning of a new friendship between the sections. 

Lincoln wanted reconciliation with all his heart. It Is true that 
he would not accept a compromise which left any vestige of slavery 
intact, or which weakened the Union. He had made that plain and 
may have been reflecting on the sad necessity as he sat in the White 
House on this last February 12 he was to know. 

First, he had urged his generals to an early victory. When Sheri¬ 
dan wrote him, "If the thing Is pressed I think Lee will surrender," 
he had replied, "Let the thing be pressed." But he did not want 
to press Into the mud the people of the South, whom he never 
ceased to look on as fellow Americans. 

He had left no stone unturned. Nine days earlier he had gone to 
Hampton Roads, with Secretary Seward, to confer with three Con¬ 
federate representatives on a possible truce. The three men were 
Vice President Alexander H. Stephens of the Confederate States, 
Senator R, M. T. Hunter, and Assistant Secretary of War John A. 
Campbell. 

He must have chuckled a little, and sighed, as he thought of 
that conference. There was little Aleck Stephens, who had come 
wrapped up in two big overcoats. Lincoln remarked aside to 
Seward that Stephens was "the smallest nubbin that ever came 
out of so much husk." Good old Aleck, anyhow. He and Lincoln 
had been together in Congress years before. Lincoln had been 
moved, even to tears, by the Georgian’s eloquence In those days. 
Aleck was the kind of man Lincoln might appeal to to help 
rebuild the South when the war was ended. 

There had been informal and friendly talk, for in the midst of 
a frightful Civil War these old friends could not hate each other. 
Lincoln would have been thinking of what he had sedd to Stephens 
as they parted. "Well, Aleck, there has been nothing we could 
do for our country; Is there anything I could do for you per¬ 
sonally?" 

Stephens had thought a while. "Nothing," he had said Anally, 
"unless you can send me my nephew, who has been for 20 months 
ymir prisoner on Johnson's Island." 

Lincoln wrote the name down—^Lt. John A. Stephens. A mo¬ 
ment later the two friends parted forever—^though this could not 
be known to either of them. The big overcoats went on again 
and the little Georgian went back to Richmond and his lost cause. 
But Lincoln did not forget the imprisoned lieutenant. He had 
taken steps to get him out of prison, bring him to Washington, 
and send him home. He would see him, speak kindly to him, use 
him to prove to Stephens and the others t^at the northern gov¬ 
ernment had something besides gall in its heart. 

The conference had failed. Lincoln had to admit that. Lincoln 
had gone farther to make It a success than the public was to know 
for many years afterward. He had taken a sheet of paper $md 
said to Stephens: **Aleck, you let me write the word *Unlon' on top 
of this sheet and you may write whatever you wish below.’’ 
Stephens verified this incident 17 years later at a dinner given 
when he was inaugurated Governor of Georgia—^his last'i^olltlcal 
honor. Both Ool. Henry Watterson and the younger Clark Howell, 
present at the dinner, later confirmed what Stephens had to say. 

But Stephens had his own word to write at the top of the sheet. 
That word was "Independence.** The slaughter of brother by 
brother had to go on imtU one or the other of these words wsis 
erased In blood. 

Still Xilnooln thought there might be a way out. He came back 
to Washington, and on February 5, Just a week before his last 
birthday, he had made a proposal to his Cabinet. The thirteenth 
amendment, abolishing slavery forever, had gone to the States on 
January 81 and had been ratified by Hllnois on the following day. 


The Northern Commonwealths were hurrying to get It Into the 
Constitution. 

Lincoln would not compromise with the principle of abolition. 
Yet he would soften the blow, for North and South alike. He had 
told Stephens his hog story, and must have smiled at the recollec¬ 
tion. It was about the man who had a large herd of hogs, and to 
save the trouble of feeding them had planted a field of potatoes in 
which they could root. A neighbor pointed out that butchering 
time for hogs came in December or January, whereas the ground 
In Illinois froze a foot deep after the early frosts. "He scratched 
his head," said Lincoln, "and at length stammered, ‘Well, It may 
come pretty hard on their snouts, but I don’t see but that It will 
be root, hog, or die.’ ** 

The South would have to root or die If Its labor system were 
suddenly abolished, and the old system of property rights turned 
topsy-tTirvy. But the Lincoln who could tell this robust story 
longed to ease the transition. So, a week before his birthday, he 
had pointed out that the war was costing $2,000,000 a day and 
would, therefore, cost $400,000,000 If it dragged out for 200 days 
longer. Why not pay this sum to the South to compensate It for 
the loss of its slaves? 

The Cabinet unanimously said no. Lincoln sadly entered an 
endorsement on the back of his proposal: "Today these papers, 
which explain themselves, were drawn up and submitted to the 
Cabinet and unanimously disapproved by them. A. Lincoln." Per¬ 
haps on this last birthday he took the packet out and looked at 
It. He longed so terribly for this shedding of blood to cease, this 
agony to pass. 

But he would shake off the mood of despondency. Ho had work 
to do. He was looking ahead. Sooner or later—probably this year, 
1866-“the war must end. He had plans for reconstruction and 
was quietly building an organization which would help him to 
carry them out. He had been growing steadily toward the magni¬ 
tude of that task. If he had sometimes been a hesitating, cautious 
Executive In 1862 and 1863 he was such no longer. He was sure 
of his powers and of his resources. He was using the gifts of a 
supreme politician to carry out statesmanlike projects. He knew 
that mountains had to be climbed by slow and laborious steps. 

He had built up a political "machine" for the safety of the Union 
and the reconciliation of its people. Patiently, through endless 
days and nights, he had conciliated the political leaders of the 
North, giving them patronage where It would do the least harm In 
return for their support. He knew the best angle of approach to 
almost every man in public life, knew his whims, his special Inter¬ 
ests, his soft spots. 

He waa looking toward the men of the South, too: Stephens, of 
course, who might have been president of the Confederacy had he 
not originally opposed the attack on Sumter: Robert Toombs, the 
eloquent Confederate secretary of state, who had also left the Union 
with regret; Governor Brown, of Georgia; Governor Vance of North 
Carolina, another early opponent of secession. These men were not 
rebels and traitors. They were Americans caught In a fix. They 
wanted peace and justice as much as he did. He could use them 
when the fighting was over. 

The times were in flux. The swift current of destiny was sweeping 
the Nation along. Lincoln, perhaps sitting with his feet cocked on 
his desk, a slouching, ungainly figure of a man who was nonethe¬ 
less majestic, could imagine the ship of state coming into calmer 
seas and more favorable winds. He could not know that a little 
later Walt Whitman would be writing, O Captain! My Captain! 

A year earlier Lincoln had been doubtful of his reelection. Now 
there was even talk of a third term. Hie people of the North were 
less and less willing to let him go, even after another 4 years. Four 
years of peace, perhaps—4 years to "bind up the Nation’s wounds." 

A committee of Congress had been to call on the President 3 days 
earlier. They had news for him, though he had heard It before. 
They announced to him with profound solemnity that the electoral 
votes had been duly canvassed and that he had been the chosen 
candidate. He was moved, sa 3 dng to them: 

"With deep gratitude to my countrymen for this mark of their 
confidence; with a distrust of my own ability to perform the duty 
required under the most favorable circumstances, and now rendered 
doubly difficult by existing national perils; yet with a firm reliance 
on the strength of our free Government, and with eventual loyalty 
of the people to the Just principles upon which It Is founded, and 
above all with an imshakable faith in the Supreme Ruler of Nations, 
I accept this trust." 

The "trust" had 2 months to run, but this fact was mercifully 
unknown to Lincoln—except as It may have been foreshadowed in 
troubled dreams. 

He meditated his plans. He could straighten out a number of 
things, big and little. He would send Secretary of State Seward to 
London as Ambassador and make that fiery enemy of slavery, 
Senator Charles Sumner, his successor. He could tame Sunmer 
and teach him mercy and forgiveness. He had overcome Secretary 
of War Stanton’s earlier hostility and changed it into idolatry. 
He could use Stanton: "it is not for you to decide when your 
duty to your country ceases," he had told the Secretary. Salmon 
P. Chase had been more of a problem as head of the Treasury, 
but Chase was safely removed from politics into the Chief 
Justiceship. 

Lincoln had taken pains to conciliate the radical leaders in 
Congress who might ruin his plans for reconstruction—Colfax 
of Indiana, the hotheaded and bungling Ben Butler of Massachu¬ 
setts, and especially Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, the most 
powerful Member of the House. He had made allies of them. If 
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Bt«ve&« WBZLtod A oonstUuezit Appointed consul to 8t. Helena. 
Stavans could luive tda way—provided there wasnl; another deserv¬ 
ing B^UbU^ Already sitting on the lonely rock. 

Xtlnooln looked Xtx ahead. He was already restoring order In 
the conquered paits of the South. He woiild go ahead. He fore¬ 
saw lltue opposition. He thought patience. klndUnees, tnag- 
uanimtty armed with political sagacity would do wonders. Was 
he net ^ Kentuckian Cy birth? Hadn't he had southern friends? 
Didn't he know the South and couldn't he teach It to trust him? 

He could not have heard the Inaudible sigh, could not have seen 
the flutter of Invisible wings, that wexit up and'down those corri¬ 
dors of the Wti^ House and Into that room where he was soon 
to lie in state—dead, the great brain unoonsoious forever, mercy 
and love for the time being sflenoed by an assassin's bullet. 

The Nation would recover—of that he was certain. He thoiight 
of the discharged and disabled soUUers. of the enormous debts that 
had been piled up. Ihen he looked westward, toward the rich 
pratnee and the fabulous resources of the mines. 'T am going to 
attract them." he wrote, "to the hidden wealth of o\ir mountain 
ranges, where there la room for them all. Tell the miners for me 
that I Shan protect their interests to the utmost of my ability, 
because their prosperity Is the prosperity of the Nation." 

He prophesied wen. for it was the West that did in fact cOasorb 
the discharged sOhUers in great numbers, and out of the West 
came the wealth that would repair the shattered physical re¬ 
sources of the Nation. But neither from the West, nor from tbs 
North, nor from the Bast came the mercy that was in lAnooln 
and that glowed so tenderly dtxring these last days. 

The President must have been forming In his mind, even then, 
on his birthday, the majestic phrases of the second inaugural. 
He was taking pains with his message, just as he had done with 
the brief address at Gettysburg. He wanted to speak to the whole 
Nation—^to cross the firing lines and bring reassurance to the 
suffering people of the South. 

A victor he had to be. In that role fate had cast him. A con¬ 
queror he was not—^no Napoleon, no en 4 ;>eror drunk on the heady 
wine of blood-won success. The plain man of the people, the teller 
of homely anecdotes, the lanky Kentuckian who liked to lounge 
with his feet higher than his head, this man still existed; but 
the other Lincoln, the great humanitarian, the statesman, the 
commander, the mystic, was more and more In evidence during 
these flnol days and weeks. Zt was this man who sat at his desk 
in the White Hottse on February 12. 1865. or wandered through 
the halls—thinking, thinking, planning, planning, hoping, hoping. 

The noble words were rising out of the depths of his being. 
He would confess the common guilt of North and South, he would 
renew bis fervent avowal of faith In a living and just God, he 
would profess with the utter sincerity of a man who has suffered 
each wound, died each death during a long civil war. "malice 
toward none, charity for all." 

I4nfinin was Striding toward martyrdom and immortality, but 
what he certainly saw on his last birthday was the dawn of peace 
on earth, good will among men. He could not know that the 
bullet of a southern fanatic was to shatter his beneficent hopes 
for the South, post|>one for a generation the moral reunion of the 
two sections, and cause suffering only second to the agony of war 
itself. _ 

Workers Profit! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 

OF MABTLAKD 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February IS, 1940 


jmnClM BY DE. JOSEPH F. THORNZNQ 

Mr. TYDINas. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Begoed an article by Dr. Joseph F. 
Thomlng, entitled ‘‘Workers Profit I “ which appears in the 
magazine The Sign for January 1940. It explains very 
biriefiy a profit-sharing plan for workers In Industry. I have 
long been an advocate of profit sharing in Industry as a 
means of bringing about stable labor conditions, and com¬ 
mon fairness to the workers themselves. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recosd, as fifllows: 

[From The Sign. Xhflon City. N. J.. January 1940] 

WOAKXaa FAOFITI-»^XH1IOUOX VABXOOB FAOV1T-8HAmiirO ABBaNCaiCXNTB 
’ WOBXBBS KAVX FDffALLV JkCmWVEP THE BtATg OF FAXTZAXi 

(By Dr. Jbaciflii F. ’Daoming) 

One of the most explicit reonmtnearidAttoiaa in the PApal eneyeh- 
oAl, iQuAilragesliiio Anno, is that the worken **becoine aharm in 
aonae way o< the owsmbip. or management, or profits" of Ind u s¬ 


try. tJnllke Lenin, Plus XI eonaklered that society would benefit 
from a much wider distribution of wealth and Ineome. OoneoH- 
vlsation, In the eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff, meant conoexxbration 
of political and financial control. Sharing, on the other hand, 
meant aocial aecurity for the worker and hla family. "Wmrkiag" 
and "ownership." it was suggested, should be almoet synonymous 
terms. 

Distribution of Income sounded like a lovely theory and nothing 
more as long as red Ink ufiashed all over the pages of annual cor¬ 
poration reports. "How can you divide a melon that has withered 
on the vine?" This was the plaint of bu sinessm en and manufac¬ 
turers who were struggling to meet pay rolls and keep their plants 
open in the hope that conditions would improve. 

Quickly scoring another point, the industrialhrts added; "What 
we would like now are worker-investors who would be willing to 
share our losses. Gross revenue doesn’t begin to covet operathig 
expenses. Before we can have a sharing of profits we mtttit declare 
a few dividends. You can't cut up the skin of the bear until 
you've caught the bear.'* 

At the threshold of a new fiscal year it is fair to we^ the 
merits of this challenge. What is the profit-and-loss position of 
industry? Are the directors and owners of Industry operating st 
a Ices or are they sitting at the receipt of custom? Is the current 
trend toward concentration or distribution of wealth? 

Year-end statements of more than one thousand representative 
corporations show the astounding increase of 300 percent in divi¬ 
dend payments to stockholders. Since substantial sums were 
voted for surplus and reserves, the amoimt of profit exceeded this 
percentage. 

Shareholders were voted 9662A22.108 by 1.163 corporations. The 
total compared with $210,834,788 lor 819 corporations in the pre¬ 
ceding report. In five cases only were dividends omitted, while 
in 40 Instances dividends were resumed. Increases were more 
numerous than reductions. Financial journals reported that the 
dividend picture reflected "the sharp improvement in business since 
midyear.*^ 

In other words, it is Important to realise that Indtistrial America 
is once more in an ascending spiral of production and profits. No¬ 
where was this fact more dramatically portraired than in the trans¬ 
portation manufactming field. A survey of 80 companies revealed 
that the net gain in profits was five and one-half times greater 
this year than in 1988, representing a percentage Increase of 448. 
Sales in the domestic market accoimted for practically all this im¬ 
provement, thus mlnimiaing the effect of a world-war economy. 

Spectacular as are these results, they are scarcely unique. Once 
before In this generation we were treated to the spectacle of rich 
plums on the dividend tree. The 8 years which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the stock-market crash of 1929 were notable for soaring 
prices and a blizzard of dividend declarations. Some corporations, 
such as General Motors, prospered to such an extent that they were 
not only able to enrich stockholders by a 6-to-l share split-up 
but also piled up the enormous surplus of $212,000,000. 

As a result, the company rode out the economic storm with a 
minimum of inconvenience for the directors and owners, although 
the same optimistic statement cannot be made about the thous¬ 
ands of automotive employees who were thrown on the county. 
State, and Nation for relief. If we learn anything from the 1920-29 
experience, we should have decided that a surplus Is just as im¬ 
portant for the worker as for the corporation. And surplus is 
only drawn from Income. 

Pope Plus XI know this, and that is why the late Pontiff recom¬ 
mended that more, not less, property be lodged in the hands of 
the laborers. His Holiness, Plus xn, shows his zeal for the same 
ideal when he speaks in the Summi Pontlfioatus of the hEurmony 
between "the laws that govern the life of faithful Christians and 
the postulates of a genuine humane humanltarianlsm." In the 
next clause, the Supreme Shepherd stresses the need for 'nmity 
and mutual support." Unless humanltarianlsm is to remain 
merely a name. It Is obvious that re^ct must be paid to the 
claims of the worker for a family wage that will tide him and his 
(ffiildren over periods of depression and unemplojrment. To what 
avail Is it to the automobile worker in Detroit, who gains $15 a 
day from Chrysler, or General Motors, or Ford as long as the 
rush season is at Its height, but who. in coimting up his income 
on a yearly b asis, finds be has received between twelve and fourteen 
hundred dollars, a sum which leaves no margin for life Insmance, 
vacation projects, or cultural piusults? 

Social scientists who have charted the cost of housing, food and 
taxes in the Detroit area, estimate that $1A00 dollars will barely 
sufikse to cover the requirements of a family health-and-decency 
wage. The same studente of the aocial scene marv^ over the fact 
that the Chrysler Corporation can report a profit jump from $1A8 
a share for the first 9 months in 1988 to $7422 a share for the same 
period In 1989. while the employees of the company are expected 
to display the carnival spirit in view of the recent wage Increases 
which are reckoned in pennies, not quarters or dollars. Speaking 
of tile latter eshange, Preaident K. T. Keller of Chrysler Corpora¬ 
tion oomplacently remarked: 

"We«are pleased to be able to give tbe wage increase, which w# 
expect win amount to about $5.0004X)0 a year." 

This one-blg-haw>y-famlly statement was released to the press 
on November 29, 1939. On December 1 of the same year the 
pages of the great metropolitan dailies reported that net 
profit lor 9 months only had aggregated $81,408,118. In oth^ 
words, a $5,000,000 melon was split up among ttimisands of em¬ 
ployees, whenas hundreds of stockholders (some of them owners 
of thousands of shares) divided up a mMon six times as large 
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To be sure, tbe latter talee tbe rtik of business losses, but the 
workers run the much mm serious risk of accident, illness, or pro¬ 
tracted lay-offs. President Keller would accomplish a service if he 
would publish a break-down of the above figures, indicating clearly 
the ntimber of people benefiting from dividend and wage increases. 

A brighter, more heartening feature of the present situation is 
the practice of the two leading companies which produce electrical 
equipment. The General saectric Corporation Just Sliced up a 
$4,760,000 holiday melon. The money was distributed among 67,000 
employees. The latter had 6 or more years of service to their credit, 
eharlng on the basis of 12^ percent of earnings available for 
common-stock dividends. Rises In the cost of living, computed 
upon the United States Department of Labor index, are taken Into 
account to provide another $2,360,000 bonus to the workers of this 
company. This profit-sharing plan has been working successfully 
for 6 years. 

Talking with several General Electric employees, 1 found wide¬ 
spread satisfaction with their participation In the prosperity of 
the corporation. One of the foremen remarked: ''Since the Inaugu¬ 
ration of the new plan we don't have to bother about any speed-up 
schemes. The men themselves know that Increased productivity is 
to their own advantage. Moreover, they watch quality in the 
equipment we produce. The work of Inspectors has been rendered 
almost superfluous. Every employee Is a manager under this 
arrangement." 

Directors of the corporation are equally enthusiastic. One of 
the high executives told me that "employer-employee partnership 
doesn't seem the impossible ideal that it appeared to be 20 years 
ago. All our men look forward to the day when they will be able 
to show 6 years' service and share in the rewards. It is a premium 
on steady, reliable workmanship. The incentive to share In the 
corporation’s gains is tremendous. Waste is practically unknown 
in our shops and factories. Suggestions from the rank and flle 
are constantly adding to the efficiency of our methods. Incident¬ 
ally, the increased money pouring in at stated intervals enables 
the workers to buy more of the labor-saving devices of our cor¬ 
poration for the benefit of their wives and children. Every wage 
dividend is reflected in the home." 

In Pittsburgh. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. an¬ 
nounced that it was stepping up the wage bonus from 4 to 6 per¬ 
cent for 46,000 employees. The Westinghouse plan has been in 
operation for 3 years. The fortunes of employees go up or down 
with the company’s output and profit. According to this system, 
wages are boosted 1 percent for every $60,000 earned above six hun¬ 
dred thousand; they are cut by 1 percent for every $60,000 unit 
below this average. The year 1939 was a good one, Inasmuch as 
more than $3,000,000 were devoted to wage dividends. Incidentally, 
both General Electric and Westinghouse are In a stronger financial 
position than they were before the Inauguration of the plan. 
Obviously, the two companies would enormously benefit by the ap¬ 
plication of the profit-sharing principle to all industries. 

A much more elaborate system has been worked out by the Car¬ 
rier Air Conditioning Corporation, of Syracuse, N. Y. This is a 
graduated profit and loss-sharing plan developed by Mr. James A. 
Bentley, vice president In charge of finance, after a study of the 
best features of 60 different systems. 

The key to the administration of this project Is a classification 
of each Job, regardless of the individual incumbents. This means 
that for each niche in the productive phase of the company there 
Is a standard of qualifications, with a minimum and maxlmiun 
salary or wage base. The actual base rate paid to an employee in a 
particular Job is in accord with his qiiallfications. 

Each month the company computes average net Income or loss 
for the preceding 12 months without reserve or reduction for in¬ 
come or profit taxes. Wages then are adjusted on a percentage basis, 
determined by dividing 20 percent of the previous 12 months’ aver¬ 
age monthly net income or loss by the total base salaries of all 
mployees for the current month. The money disbursed to each 
employee for the current month includes his base wage plus the 
addition or minus the deduction of this percentage. 

Some critics may quibble over the loss-sharing feature of this 
arrangement. They would do well to remember two facts: (1) The 
Nation is now entering upon a period of expansion, renewed pro¬ 
ductivity, and larger profits, at least for those companies which 
have a lion’s share of the market; (2) experience shows that profit- 
sharing may easily transform an ailing concern into a prosperous 
Industry. 

On June 16, 1939, for example the Hanna Oo. ceased to operate a 
famous old anthracite colliery at MlnersvlUe, Pa. Under the leader¬ 
ship of the Reverend Frederick ’Trafford, rector of St. Paul’s Episco¬ 
pal Church, the miners organised a cooperative company to take 
over the mine. The workers agreed to donate their labor for 2 weeks 
and sell the coal they produced In that period to obtain capital. 
White-collar executives expressed a willingness to Join in the enter- 

§ rise at greatly reduced salaries. Sales agencies in Boston and New 
ork were persuaded to help in marketing the coal. ’The outbreak 
of war, of course, gave a mllp to the industry. But the bulk of 
orders came from the East, Middle West, and Canada. Production 
Jumped to more than 1,200 tons a day. 

Since September 1, 600 miners have received imlon-scale wages 
at the rate of 1 day’s pay in stock and 4 days in cash. Profits will 
be divided as they occur. The whole effort Is an example of what 
courage, intelligence, and cooperation can aooompUsh. And it Jus¬ 
tifies the recommendation of Pope Pius XI in the Quadragesimo 
Anno; "In the present state of human society, however, we deem 
It advisable that the wage contract should, when possible be mod¬ 
ified by a contract of partnership." 


In the letter, Bertum Laetitlae, celebrating the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Catholic hierarchy In the United 
States, Pope Plus xn speaks of the rich as "God’s diroensers and 
providers of this world’s goods." This passage refers to the obli¬ 
gation of the wealthy to administer their trust or stewardship in 
the light of supernatural charity. In other words, "sharing" is 
inculcated, even where the workers or the underprivileged make 
no contribution to the productive ssrstem. How much graver is 
the duty of those who enjoy large incomes to “share" with those 
who assist them to amass wealth? 

In the same encyclical, the Holy Father insists on the obligation 
of the rich to practice Justice with respect to the workers and 
their families. His Holiness declares in the most explicit terms 
that "the salaries of the workers • • • are to be such that 

they are sufficient to maintain them and their families." Since 
the most cursory examination of the wage scale will demonstrate 
that millions of workers are each year forced Into debt in order 
to pay health or maternity bills, it Is certain that the wage defi¬ 
ciencies will be overcome only by the practice of profit sharing. 
Are not children a normal incident In family life? And are not 
employers bound to take this contingency into account when they 
reckon up the year’s gains or losses? An extra wage dividend may 
constitute the difference between a happy and an luihappy family 
existence. 

In Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Plus XI observed that coopera¬ 
tion was already being tried "to the no small gain both of the 
wage earners and of the employers." A similar Judgment is ren¬ 
dered by 100 clerg 3 mien of the Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
faiths, who, in a recent Joint statement, declared: 

"A new spirit is coming over employers’ associations. The labor 
movement, on its part, is exercising more responsibility for the 
efficient operation of industry than is generally known, and Is 
aiming at cooperation with the owners for the purpose of guiding 
incomes and prices in a new and better way." 

The same statement recommends that the people be "democrati¬ 
cally organized around their own work and ownership." Would not 
the wider use of profit-sharing plans be an application of the 
principle of democratic economic organization? Employers’ asso¬ 
ciations working in harmony with labor unions and farmers' mar¬ 
keting associations, as well as with professional groups, could easily 
evolve into a modern version of the guild system. Representatives 
of each group, meeting in council, could take practical steps to 
regulate production, prices, income, and standards of work. Eight 
hundred and fifty corporations now practice profit sharing. They 
could serve as the nucleus for national occupational groups. 

The germ of the guild ideal is discoverable In the recent settle¬ 
ment of the workers’ strike in the Chrysler factories. In establish¬ 
ing rates of production, provision Is made for voicing claims on the 
part of employees who feel that the Job Is too fast and that the 
foreman is unable to adjust the matter. In that case, it is agreed 
that "there will be an examination with a union representative 
from the district in attendance, and all of the facts shall be made 
available for the parties dealing with the grievance." 

In short, the worker through his collective-bargaining agency is 
given an opportunity, adequate and equitable, to safeguard his 
personality and his health from the encroachments of the machine 
and the mechanics of mass production. It means that millions of 
workers have finally achieved the status of a partial partner. Ex¬ 
tension of the principle to the realm of profits will do much more 
to eliminate the status of the employee as a "hired hand." Profit 
sharing, shares for labor, means the end of wage slavery. Worker! 
profit! 
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ADDRESS BY HON. ANDREW EDMISTON, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following speech deliv¬ 
ered by me at the Twentieth Annual Lincoln Day Dinner of 
the Meuse-Argonne Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at Clarks¬ 
burg, W.Va.: 

To my comrades of Meuse-Argonne Post, No. 573, and members 
of the Lucinda Rose Auxiliary, I am very glad to be able to be here 
to Join with you In your twentieth annual Lincoln Day dinner. 
For the past 7 years I have been unable to be with you due to the 
fact that this time of the year is also a very busy one for Congress. 
My Committee on Military Affairs is holding dally meetings, gather¬ 
ing information so that we may intelligently formulate a reasonable 
program of National Defense for the Army. 

I was glad to note in the February issue of Foreign Service that 
]West VlXginla stands sixth in aU of the 48 States for paid up mem- 
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bcrahlp for 1040. This certolnly shows that some of you fellows 
have been working, as I know from experience it takes personal 
contact to collect dues in advance. 

I also wish to report to you that the so-called Rankln-McOormack 
bill, sponsored by our organization, I am informed, is receiving 
serious consideration by the committee in charge of legislation for 
World War Veterans In the House of Representatives. This bill 
does what President Lincoln said after the Civil War must be done 
for veterans. President Lincoln said, 'Tt Is certainly the Ck)vem« 
ment*s obligation to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and orphan.” 

The V. F. W. sponsored Rankin-McOormack bill, in most of our 
opinions, would put Into effect this patriotic and sound principle 
stated by President Lincoln dturing his term of office. 

Today we are observing the one hundred and thirty-first anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. This anniversary of the 
birth of this great American finds our Country in a very precarious 
condition as we observe conditions in the world around us. One- 
half the world is at war; dictators are threatening democracy every¬ 
where, except In North and South America. There are many things 
lu this great American’s life and teachings that if we woxild but 
follow today would be a great help to our country. There are so 
many of these that I cannot give them all to you, but I do wish 
to call a few of them to your attention. Abraham Lincoln, In my 
opinion, had the greatest conception of loyalty to his country of 
sny of our great Americans. If his philosophy of patriotism were 
reduced to three words, I believe It would be “Live for America.” 
In this day and age, we Americans are very prone to feel that our 
country owes us a great deal, end that we do not owe much in 
return. 

In Lincoln’s early youth he had a profound appreciation of his 
country, as Is shown when he confided to a close personal friend 
the following quotation: “How hard, oh, how hard it Is to die 
and leave one’s country no better than If one had never lived 
for It.” With these simple words Lincoln certainly left a yard¬ 
stick for all Americans to measure their own loyalty and devotion 
to the finest Government on the face of the earth. Too many 
Americans are merely living In America and not for America. 

I now want to quote to you certain excerpts from a speech made 
by President Lincoln at the meeting of the Young Men's Lyceum, 
at Springfield, Ill., in 1836, 105 years ago, at which time Lincoln 
was 26 years of age, and I want you to know how these quotations 
from that 105-year-old speech of Abraham Lincoln’s are so appli¬ 
cable to conditions that threaten America and her Institutions 
today, as well as they did at that time. The following Is a quota¬ 
tion from the above-cited speech: 

“In the great Journal of things happening under the sun, we, the 
American people, find our account running under date of the 
nineteenth century of the great Christian era. We find ourselves 
In the peaceful possession of the fairest portion of the earth as 
regards extent of territory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of climate. 
We find ourselves under the government of a system of political 
Institutions conducing more essentially to the ends of civil and 
religious liberty than any of which the history of former time 
tells us.” 

We certainly find ourselves in this same condition today. 

But let us listen again to Lincoln in 1835: 

“We, when mounting to the state of existence, found ourselves 
the legal inheritors of these fundamental blessings. We toiled 
not In the acquirement or establishment of them; they are a 
legacy bequeathed us by a once hardy, brave, and patriotic, but 
now lamented and departed, race of ancestors. Theirs was the 
task, and nobly they performed it, to possess themselves, and 
through themselves us, of this goodly land, and to uprear upon Its 
hills and its valleys a political edifice of liberty and equal rights; 
’tls ours only to transmit these—^the former unprofaned by the 
foot of an invader, the latter undecayed by the lapse of time and 
untorn by usurpation—^to the latest generation that fate shall 
permit the world to know. Gratitude to our fathers. Justice to our¬ 
selves, duty to posterity, and love for our species in general, all 
imperatively require us faithfully to perform this task.” 

We would do well to remember the above today. 

But let us return again to Lincoln: 

“How then shall we perform this task? At what point shall 
we expect the approach of danger? By what means shall we for¬ 
tify against it? Shall we expect some trans-Atlantic military giant 
to step the ocean and crush us at a blow? Never 1” 

COMMENT ON AIR 

“All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all 
the treasure of the earth, our own excepted, in their military chest, 
with a Napoleon Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force 
take a drink from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge 
in a trial of a thousand years. 

“At what point, then, is the approach of danger to be expected? 
I answer: If it ever reach us, it must spring up amongst us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be our lot we must our- 
r.elves be Its author and finisher. As a nation of free men we must 
live through all time or die by suicide!” 

How especially true today—with the Dies committee investi¬ 
gating Internal foes such as the German-American Bund, com¬ 
munism, nazl-lsm, fascism, and numerous other ’’Isms” that exist 
only to breed hatreds and class wax's. 

In this same speech at Springfield, Lincoln calls attention of 
the young men and women of that day to the danger in the 
increasing disregard for the law which pervaded the country. I 
I^gXXVI-—App-60 
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fear Mr. Lincoln, during the prohibition era in this country, would 
have been profoundly shocked with the disregard for law in 
America, and I believe that, while conditions are now better In 
tills regard In America, there Is still room for great improvement. 

“Live for America” is Just as vital a slogan for good citizenship 
today as it was 106 years ago. It Is the creed which the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars are pledged to support. Loyalty to God and the 
cotmtry is the highest citizenship virtue. Abraham Lincoln pledged 
himself to that kind of loyalty when he uttered the following 
Immortal words: 

“Here without contemplating consequences, before high heaven 
and in the face of all the world, I swear eternal fidelity to the Just 
cause, as I deem It, of the land of my life, my IlbeiiY, and my 
love, America.” 

If we will but swear, as Lincoln did, “Eternal fidelity to our 
country” and make It evident In our every act, we would all be 
better citizens. 

The Food-Stamp Plan and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 


STA’DEMENT BY MILO PERKINS, PRESIDENT OF THE FED¬ 
ERAL SURPLUS COMMODI'TIES CORPORATION, BEFORE THE 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE OP THE AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AT CHICAGO. ILL. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th day of Decem¬ 
ber 1939, Milo Perkins, President of the Federal Surplus Com¬ 
modities Corporation, delivered a most Important and, at 
the same time, a tremendously interesting address to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee of the American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration, an address which he very aptly entitled “The Food- 
Stamp Plan and the Farmer." 

Though some 2 months have elapsed since Mr. Perkins so 
ably advocated his cause the passage of time has not In any 
wise lessened the force of his arguments nor deprived any¬ 
thing that he then said in defense of the program it Is his 
responsibility to administer of its persuasiveness. 

I am sure that all who have had the opportunity of carefully 
studying his pronouncements will reach the conclusion that 
he was not in those early days of December unduly extrava¬ 
gant in his predictions. In the light of developments, his 
speech, I am sure, might well be regarded as prophetic. The 
favorable results that have been achieved in the further un¬ 
folding of the program amply Justify all of the good things 
which he then predicted. 

Because I believe that he is entitled to, and should have had, 
a much wider audience, I was constrained to ask the unani¬ 
mous consent of the membership of this body for permission 
to Include the text of his highly informative speech in the 
Congressional Record as a part of my Instant remarks. 

No objection having been expressed, I am happy Indeed to 
hand the text of his remarks to the Public Printer, 

In a recent Gallup poll, It was Indicated that 88 percent of the 
people in the country had formed an opinion about the food-stamp 
plan as a method for moving price-depressing farm siupluses. That, 
probably, is more important than the fact that the program was 
endorsed by a big majority. It not only shows that otir city folks 
are aware of the problems facing farmers with, surpluses to sell, but 
It indicates that they want to do something about It. That ought 
to mean a lot later on in terms of improved farm Income. 

The poU indicated that 70 percent of the people in the Nation 
approved the stamp plan. Let’s hope we’re moving away from the 
day when farmers, who make up 25 percent of our population, get 
only 11 percent of our national income. Let’s hope they’re on the 
road toward getting a decent share of It, so that they can buy the 
things the unemployed men In our cities would like to be at work 
making for them. 

Most of you, I take it, are familiar with the details of the food- 
stamp plan. Brlefiy, this is the way It works: 

1. Studies Indicate that persons getting public assistance spend an 
average of about $1.00 per week per person for food. That’s about 
15 cents a day: 5 cents a meal. 

2. On a volimtory basis, such persons may buy a minimum of $1 
worth of orange stamps a week for each member of the family. 
These are good for any food at any grocery store. 
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8. Persons buying onoage gfeampg teeelve half again as many blue 
stamps free, niey receive these In )piMot of the oommodttlee they 
formerly got at food depots. These blue stamps also are raod at 
any grocery store but doly for foods found to be *1n surphw** by 
the Secreti^ of Agrtcultufe* The Ust haa been changed from time 
to time m aocordanoe with changes In the eeaeon and the economlo 
factors sflectlng the eommodlttes. The first commodities on the 
list were butter* eggs, white and graham flour, com meal, dried 
prunes, oranges. gng)efruit, and dry beans. On July 16. a number 
of new commodities were added. These included rice, fre^ peaidbes. 
fresh pears, cabbage, peas, tomatoes, and onions. The commodity 
list wss unchanged untli September 30. At that time peaches, cab¬ 
bage, pess, tomatoes, oxul rice were dropped from the 11m and raisins, 
apples, snap beans (for October), and pork lard were added. In 
December, oranges and grapefirult. rloe, hominy grits, and pork meats 
vdU be added to the Ust. On December 16. therefore, there will be 
16 surplus commodities which can be purchased with blue stamps. 

4. Grocers paste the stamps, each worth 86 cents, on $6 cards md 
redeem them largely through thetr banks. The Government pays 
the banks for both colored stamps; the blue stamps are ledeemed 
from the same funds that are now used to purchase siirplus com¬ 
modities directly. 

5. Under the stamp plan, therefore, persons receiving public aid 
can get surplus foods at the comer grocery store. They have 7% 
cents to spend for each meal rather than the 6 cents a meal they 
formerly spent. That Improves farm Income as weU as the public 
health. The Idea Is to **eat the surpluses**; that Is, the part that can 
be consumed In this country. 

That is the essenoe of It, although, of course, there are varlatloxui 
which give us the necessary flexlblUty to meet different local con¬ 
ditions. 

The program is now or very soon will be in effect In 23 cities or 
county areas. These are as follows: Rochester, N. Dayton. Ohio; 
Seattle and King Ciounty, Wash.; Birmingham and Jefferson County, 
Ala.; Des Moines, Iowa; Shawnee and Pottawatcnnle County, CUcla.; 
Springfield. HI.; Allentown, Pa.; Bethlehem, Pa.*. Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Madison, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Paul and Ramsey 
County, Minn,; Providence. R. I.; Bismarck and Burleigh County, 
N. Oak.; MSndan and Morton County, N. Dak.; Denver, Ccfio.; Sioux 
Falls and Minnehaha County. 6. Dak.; Wichita Falls and Wichita 
County. Tex.; Little Rock and Pulaski County, Ark.; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Memphis. Tenn.; Richmond. Va. 

We anticipate that from 30 to 85 areas will be designated by Jan¬ 
uary 1, X940. By the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1040, we hope 
to have the program going In from 125 to 150 places. 

As a part of current operating procedure, careful attention is 
being given to the economlo and marketing aQ>ect8 of the program. 
It is not yet possible to draw final conclusions on the significance 
of this approach to agricultural problems. The information ob¬ 
tained Is being analyzed in order to determine such matters as the 
commodities selected by consumers under the program, the volxune 
being moved, changes In sales, price trends, and the probable agrl- 

Percentage distribution of commodities secured 


cultural effects of the program on Indlvldiial eommodttles. The 
preliminary figures xmw Available are of great Interest to every 
fanner In America. First of all, we can see bow persons getting 
public aid ate using their blue stamps on a wholly voluntary basis. 
Ws can tsll wbl^ agrloultural products are most popular and what 
percentage of the blue surplus stamps is going for each one on the 
list. 

For the period from May 16 to July 15, when the program was to 
operation In only three cities, we had Information for perlodi of 
from less than a month to 2 months In each of the cities. Obvi¬ 
ously. it was too early to attach a great deal of significance to the 
preliminary figures. Pos^bly the most interesting facts were the 
evident popularity of butter, eggs, citrus fruit, and flour. 

From July 16 to Beptember 80, when we had 6 to IS weeks of 
experience in 6 cities, about one-quarter of the stampe were being 
used for butter and another one-quarter for eggs, two products 
which are produced very widely on our farms. About 18 percent 
of the added purchasing power wae being need for flour. Com 
meal and rice^were each receiving about 2 percent of the Mue-etamp 
expenditure. 

It is extremely Interesting to note that during this period about 
14A percent of the total expenditure was bemg divided among 
fruits and 20 percent among vegetables, according to the eon- 
Bttiner*8 selection and the commodities on the list at the time. 
In other words, slightly more than one-third of the additional 
purchasing power was being divided among fresh fruit and vege- 
tahlea, dried prunes, and dry beans. 

Of the fruit and vegetable commodities on the list during this 
period, fresh peaches were most popular, with 10 percent of the 
total. Tomatoes took nearly 8 percent, dry beans about 4 percent, 
cabbage and onions about 8 percent each, peas, prunes, and pears 
about 2 percent each. 

By October 1 many of the fniits and vegetables were no longer 
In season, and changes In the list became necessary. For the 
first 4 weeks in October, the most recent period for which Informa¬ 
tion la available, butter and eggs continued to secure about one- 
quarter of the stamps each. The demand for wheat products was 
about 18 percent of the total. Lard, placed on the list for the 
first time, took about 10 percent of the expenditure, and com meal 
continued to take about 2 percent. 

The fruits on the list included dried prunes, fresh pears, raisins, 
and apples. These four commodities took slightly over 14 percent 
of the additional purchasing power. Apples-were first, with 6 per¬ 
cent; raisins, slightly over 2 percent; prunes, nearly 2 percent; and 
pears, about lA percent. During October the three vegetables on 
the list accounted for about 6 percent of the total. Dry beans 
accounted for 4 percent, onions about 3 jpercent, and snap beans 
about 2 percent. AU fruits and vegetables accounted for nearly 
one-quarter of the expenditure during the last month. The fol¬ 
lowing table brings out these figures in greater detail and shows 
the variation In different parts of the country: 

with blue stamps in 6 areas {Jidy 16 to Oct. 28) 


Commodity Bochos- 
teri 


( 1 ) 


Butter..«... 

Eggs. 

TaM _ _ _ 

30.4 

27.6 

Flour.. 

Com meal. 

Hlce.... 

Dried prunes. 

Peaches___ 

Pears.................. 

as 

.4 

1.8 

1.1 

as 

.9 

Raisins. 

Apples.. 


Total, fruits. 

Dry beans. 

Oatoage-- 

Peas.. 

Tomatoes...... 

11.3 

1.4 
3. ft 
1.7 
a4 
3.6 

^ 

Snap beans,.._ 


Total, vegetables 

la ft 

Total, fruits and 


veg^bles. 

sas 




Oct. 2-28 



» Rochester program began May 10. 

* Payton progrem began Imte ft. 

* Beattie program began July ft. 

* Birmingham program began Aug. 1. 

< Pottowatomle County program oegan Aug. 18. 

* Pes Moines program began Aug. 'Sa. 

’ In computing national averages, the peroentage dhtiibutiom of the number of persons receiving public 
ISIS have beenjused as weights. 


assistance In the States around eaob city designated during luly 


Souroe of data; Sooaomle Anstyais Section, Food Stamp Divtiioii, Federal Suridus Commoditiea Corporation, U. S. Depertmeiit of Agriculture, Nov. 18,1S38. 
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This Is Interesting evidence, crop by crop, ot the untapped market 
tor American farm products here at home among our underfed 
tamUles. Every farm leader in the country will want to watch these 
figures as they change from time to time. He will want to watch 
the demand for dlfierent products as they are added to the surplus 
list. It may be another year, however, before we can say with cer¬ 
tainty, as far as any particular commodity is concerned, that a now 
market exists on an^hlng like a permanent basis. The plan has 
not been In operation long enough to measure seasonal changes 
accurately: nor is it widespread enough to be sure that the food 
preferences of some 150.000 persons as shown for a few months are 
a true index to what the national appetite of this group might be 
over a longer period of time. There must be a continuing running 
anal 3 ^l 8 in order to get more current and reliable measures of the 
effects of the stamp plan upon our agricultural economy, 

With that warning, we can speculate on the possible agricultural 
significance of the stamp plan U It were operating upon a national 
basis. In other words, let us project the Increased market for 
surplus commodities which might exist If the program were In 
operation throughout the coun^, if every eligible family bought 
the same percentage of surplus foods as those which were pur¬ 
chased in six areas for a few months, and If participation of eligible 
families throughout the Nation were upon the same basis as that 
in a few experimental cities. The term “eligible families," as \ised 
here, refers to those now receiving some form of public assistance 
and does not Include low-income, privately employed persons such 
as those in Shawnee. Okla., who now are participating in the stamp 
plan In that one city upon a wholly experimental basis. 

Nearly 20,000,000 people are Included in the total number of 
families which are now receiving some form of public aid. If the 
same percentage of persons took part In a national program as has 
been the case in the experimental cities, the group of participating 
ellglbles would Include about 16.000,000 individuals. This does not 
necessarily mean that we are currently planning to have the stamp 
plan extended to that many people, however. Many factors will 
influence the extent to which the plan can be expanded. As an 
illustration, we do not believe that it Is wise administratively to 
think in terms of reaching the entire relief load in anything short 
of 2 or 3 years, even if other circumstances made it desirable to 
do so. By that time, of course, the size of the relief load may have 
changed considerably. 

On the basis of the foregoing assumptions, it is Interesting to 
note that with current prices the stamp plan offers a potential 
annual market for about 294,000,000 pounds of butter, over 300,- 
000 000 dozen eggs, about 30,000,000 bushels of wheat in the form 
of flour, over 6,000,000 bushels of corn in the form of corn meal, 
about 120,000,000 pounds of rice, approximately 78,000,000 pounds 
of prunes. 88,000,000 pounds of raisins, and about 213,000,000 pounds 
of dry beans. 

For fresh fruits and vegetables there Is a tremendous potential 
market. Given purchasing power, poor people will buy trainload 
after trainload of citrus, tomatoes, cabbage, peaches, and other 
fruits and vegetables. 

The knowledge we have obtained of consumer takings of dry 
beans and dried prunes has been sufilclently wide and consistent, 
even with changes in the list, to make a preliminary estimate of 
the demand stimulated by the stamp program. The demand for 
raisins Is apparently about the same as the demand for prunes. 
Our early figures in both cases offer a great deal of hope for farmers 
producing these crops. For other fruits and vegetables, however, 
we feel that it is too early to make even rough estimates for indi¬ 
vidual commodities. It does look as If low-income consumers, 
when given purchasing power, will, on a voluntary choice basis, 
become extremely heavy purchasers of fruits and vegetables. It 
Is beginning to be relatively certain that, depending upon the com¬ 
modities on the list, these people will spend 25 to 35 percent of 
their additional food-purchasing power for these commodities. This 
kind of stimulus to sales of fruits and vegetables can become a 
major force in better marketing of fruits and vegetables. Since 
the demand for commodities among low-income families Is the 
largest undeveloped market in the United States, farmers, through 
their marketing organizations, will want to make use of this knowl¬ 
edge and take all of the steps necessary to benefit os much as 
possible. 

We are Interested In the stamp plan as a means of helping local 
producers In the area around which the program is In effect. We 
expect to work with grower committees and extension leaders in 
each region In developing suggestions on locally produced fruits 
and vegetables that should be placed on the list for various periods 
of time. We feel that this program promises to strengthen tre¬ 
mendously the approaches to Improved returns to growers through 
broader markets. It supplements, though it does not supersede, 
all the existing approaches to this problem that the Department 
now has available. For example, 'we plan to continue the direct 

g urchase of farm surpluses including some fruits and vegetables. 

y combining this method with the stamp plan we hope to get the 
maximum returns to growers that are feasible under our legisla¬ 
tion. An increasing amount of foods bought directly Is being used 
In our school-lunch program. 

Prom an agrlctiltural point of view, these figures have great sig¬ 
nificance. The stamp plan makes possible a much broader market 
for farmers producing those commodities for which there Is elastic 
consumption, such as dairy products, poultry products, fruits, and 
vegetables. The early figures indicating sharp Increases In the 
consumption of rice and beans give a more hopeful picture than 
we anticipated. This wider distribution will do more than provide 


a new market for surpluses; ultimately It can bring about a better 
price level for an entire crop, especially in the case of those com¬ 
modities which happen to be selling very much below parity. 

I shorild like to call your particular attention, however, to the 
situation with respect to sales of fioxu* and corn meal. Im¬ 
portant as the indicated increases are from the consumers* and 
the millers’ points of view, they hold relatively little promise for 
farmers growing wheat and com. In both oases the increases In 
the number of bushels which might be consumed as flour and com 
meal would represent only a fraction of the total crops now being 
produced. Lard Is already on the surplus list, and pork has jtist 
been added. The outlet for corn may therefore be increased sub¬ 
stantially. This will be one of the most interesting figures to watch 
In coming months. Were the stamp plan operating on a national 
basis, with livestock products on the surplus list, a very significant 
market might be opened for our farmers In the Com Belt. We shall 
wait and see. 

The figures upon which the estimates of new markets are based 
appear in more detail in the table which follows: 

R<mgh estimates of possible purchases of certain surplus com^ 
modities under a national stamp plan and 1928’~37 average do~ 
mestic consumption of those commodities 


Commodity 

Percent of 
total ex¬ 
penditure 
for each 
commodity 
or 

commodity 

group 

(1) 

Unit 

1 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

bluestamp 
purchases 
on a 
national 
basis 

(2) 

1928-37 
average 
domestic 
consump¬ 
tion 1 

(3) 

Blue-stamp 
purchases 
as percent 
of 1928-37 
average 
consump¬ 
tion 

(4) 




Milliim 

Million 



Percent 


units 

units 

Percent 

Buttw. 

26.2 

Pound,. 

204.0 

2,191 

13.4 

ErP8.. 

34.2 

Dozen... 

313.0 

2,602 

12.0 

\\ hlte and pjaham flour, 

13.3 

Bushel-- 

30.0 

484 

6.2 

wheat equivalent (in 






bushels). 






Corn meal, corn equiva¬ 

2.1 

Bushel-. 

6.6 

t49 

13.4 

lent (In bushels). 






Rice . .. 

2.1 

Pound.. 

120.0 

709 

16.9 

Dry beans. 

4.0 

Pound.. 

2)3.0 1 

*900 

23.7 

Dried prunes. 

1.9 

Pound..) 

78.0 

228 

34.2 

Raisins 

2.8 

Pound.. 

88.0 

285 

80.9 

Other fruits and vege- 






tables *__ 

20-26.0 












1 Eatimat-es supplied by PrograJii Coordination and Development Division, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; allowance is made for farm to retail market waste. 

■ Mcrciisnt mill consumption. 

• Not Includlne canned bean consumption; partially estimated. 

* The distribution among these obviously depends on the number of commodities 
on tbo list and the season of the year. When oranges and ^afieffuit alone wen) on 
the list in 3 cities, they accounted for 24 percent of the total blue-stamp expenditures. 
As indicated in table 1, when more commodities wore added, up to Sept. 80, peaches 
accounted for 10 percent of the total, tomatoes 7.7 i>erceiit, cabbage, onions, peas, and 
I^ears from 2 to 3.6 percent each. 

Source of data: Economic AnaJ 3 r 8 is Section, Stamp Division, Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

There are a number of other qualifications we must keep in mind 
with regard to this table: 

1. The calculations are based on experience to date. Subsequent 
experience will require modifications, particularly If there Is a con¬ 
siderable change in the variety of commodities on the surplus 
list. 

2. They are based on prices existing up to October 28. Radical 
price changes would alter the consumer purchases. 

3. It may not be true that all of these purchases will be addi¬ 
tional purchases. For some commodities and in some regions 
among some families, a part of these purchases, at least, probably 
would be made in the absence of a program. The extent to which 
these potential purchases represent a net Increase in the demand 
for agricultural commodities Is of primary significance. Although 
no final conclusions on this subject can be reached from the data 
now available, considerable study Is being and will continue to be 
directed toward this phase of the subject. The preliminary figures 
are very encouraging. 

4. On the other hand, these calculations are limited to the poten¬ 
tial effect of purchases by relief families only and do not take 
into account any possible increase of purchases by other families. 
As a result of special food drives and lower distribution charges 
made possible by an Increased volume of business, a still greater 
consumption of surplus foods by the entire population can be 
brought about. Reemployment, of course, will bring about this 
result even more quickly. 

After nearly 6 months’ experience with the stamp plan we have 
ample proof of the splendid job that can be done in pushing sales 
for farmers with surpliises to sell. Farmers, businessmen, and those 
of us.who work for our Government have learned that we can get 
better results by tackling a tough job together. We know, for 
example, that the stamp plan is bringing increased understanding 
of agricultural problems by urban families and business groups 
throughout the coimtry. 

The prices of many surplus agricultural commodities are still 
too low, of course, to bring about a situation where the returns to 
farmers will have a fair exchange value with city goods which 
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tvnnen mtiflt buy. A« lon|r w tbto ootidltlon cotists, and as loi^ as 
there are millionB of our cMm eltiaena with iQade<|uate cUeta, we 
feel that the food^atamp pUm ahould be ezteaded sradoally to 
sectlona of the ootmtry where it haa not yet been placed In opera¬ 
tion. 

Within ead!! city, howeYer, there la a poaalblllty that the ntimber 
of famhlea ehglf^ to participate win decline if the current trend 
toward ftdler efoployiBent oonttnuea. That will pleaae no one more 
than It Witt pieaae m A man with a job at good wagea providea the 
farmer with « b yoa d er market than we can afford to midce poaalble 
through our food etimpa, and he proTldea the grocer with a greater 
votmne of tmaiseBa than he la now getting eten In o i t l ea where 
the Btamp plan la fn operation. 

Vxmn the very beginning of the food-atamp plan we have tried 
to tmnd its adminiatratlve machinery upon an acoordlon baala. 
In ttmea of great agxietilhiral atxrpluaea. which usually are aeocm* 
panted by great unemployment. It will be there to do a minimum 
job In terma of minimum dieta below which the pubilc health 
would be endangered. The broader market thua mada poesibie for 
our farmers in times of atreas will h^ to stabUtfie our whcde 
economy. In times ctf fuller employment^ however. It can and 
should be restricted to the fewer lamlllea who would stiU be eligible 
for such aaelstanoe. 

I should like to repeat that farmers can sell more food to men 
with good jobs than they can to men buying a mere 7Mi cents worth 
of food a meal with stampa-dt least 6u percent more. Every one 
of us In this room Uvea In a family vhere the food expenditures are 
at least three or lour times the amount b^bog spent by families 
getting public aid. Oocd times are likely to be followed by bad 
times, however, and a mechanism like the stamp plan can serve the 
general welfare if It is contracted to a mere »eleton in times of 
great prosperity, but kept alive so that It can be expanded in times 
of depresston to help cushion the shock. Those are the policy terma 
in which we are thinking during these difficult days, when no one 
can see very far ahead. 

Most Important of an from the farmer^s point of view is the prob¬ 
able effect of the stamp plan upon farm Income, once it is operating 
on a national scale. All of you know what happens if in any season 
there is even 6 percent more of a given crop than peqple are aUe to 
buy—the price breaks for the whole production. And you know 
what happens when people want to buy even 6 percent more of any 
crop than is available—a good price can be gotten for the whole 
production. It looks now. so far as a great many agricultural com¬ 
modities are concerned, as thoiigh the stamp plan could help move 
surpluses and raise farm income in a good many cases. 

If the farm price goes too high, however, as recently happened in 
the case of rice for a short period, the commodity can and should 
be taken from our surplua list. This to not only a fair protection to 
consumera, but it will p revent artificial inducements to unwise 
acreage expanaiona. The stamp plan can provide a new and a 
broader market for farmers with aurpluBes to seE; our early figures 
Indicate that It should be possible by this meana to Increase the 
returns on many an entire crop. Wherever and whenever that takes 
place, farmers wiU be just that much nearer to their rightful share 
ot the natianal income. 


Wallace E. Pierce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. U. S. GUYER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau, Feitruarp IS, 1940 


B g aO LiniO N BT TBB JUmdART OOM MITI R K OP TBDC HOUSB 
09 RWRBBKNTATIVXS 

Mr. CHJYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
resokttian adapted by the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives with reference to the late Representative 
Wallace B. Purgi. of New Yoilc: 

The Oommlttee on the Judiciary hereby records Its profound 
Borrow and de^ grief In the loaa of Its distingutohed aim btioved 
member. Ron. Waxjacx E. Pxxrcx, of New York. 

Mr. PaBBCS became a Member of the Seventy-sixth Congress on 
January 3. 103a. and soon after became a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. While Mr. Pznex was only a Member of 
Congress 1 year, having died on the first snnivecaary of hla taking 
the oath of office, he endeared himself to hte fellow Members by 
his engaging personality and the generosity and warmth of his 
frlexktohip. Ha was sincere, honest, and lieamed in the law, and 
was one of the ablest members of the committee, and his death 
will cause a neat Ices to the public service; Wherefore be it 

Jlssoived, That the Committee on the Judiciary record with mo- 
found sorrow and deep regret the passing of Qur caUeague, Hon. 
Wallace B. Pzescx; and 


Hesofoed fwther. That these resolutions be spread at large tax 
the minutes of the committee, and that a copy thereof be mns- 
mitted to the bereaved family. 


Freight Rates to Cie Canal Zone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. LELAND M. FORD 

OF CALZFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday* February iS, 1940 

RBSOLTJTION BY THB CALIFORNIA STATE LBOISLATURB 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In tbe Record, 1 Include a copy of Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 9, relative to discTlminatkm In steamship 
service and freight rates between New York and California 
ports to the Panama Canal Zone. This Assembly Joint Reso¬ 
lution No. 9 was adopted by the Assembly and Senate of the 
California €kate Legkiature, now in special sessian, and the 
resolution was received by the Governor on the 8th day of 
February 1940, at 10 a. m., and filed in the office of the secre¬ 
tary of state of the State of California February 8, 1940, at 
3:30 p. m.: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 9 

Relative to discrimination In steamship servios and freight rates 

between New York and California ports to the Panama Canal 

Zone 

Whereas Congress has authorized the construction of additional 
locks at the Panama Canal at an eventual total cost of approxi¬ 
mately $277,000,000, as well as an additional expenditure of ap¬ 
proximately $35,000,000 for the construction of barracks, airports, 
etc.; and 

Whereas large quantities of foodstuffs, materials, and supplies 
are imported annually Into the Republic of Panama amounting in 
the year 1937 to $21,828,000, of which Imports from the United 
States amounted to $11,377,000 principally from the Atlantic sea¬ 
board: and 

Whereas materials and supplies win be Imported into the Pan¬ 
ama Canal Zone in large quantities as additional protection for 
xiational defense by the United States Government and for the 
Republic of Panama, Including alfalfa, groceries, cold-storage prod¬ 
ucts. drygoods, dairy products, raw materials, housewares, candles, 
and tobacco, milk and cream, shoes, cattle and hogs, soaps, meats, 
lard, vegetables, lumber, petroleum products, cement, Iron and 
steel, automobUes, chemicals, medicines, reinforced concrete frames 
and floor slabs, hollow tile filler walls, stucco exterior, tile and 
composition roofing, miscellaneous iron and steel, hollow metal 
work, metal lath and plaster, steel shelving, automatic refrigera¬ 
tion systems, waterproofing, cold-storage rooms, slate toilet parti¬ 
tions, glazed tile wainscoting, ceramic, cement and other quarry 
products, tUe floors, paint, plumbing, electric fixtures, and various 
other tyi^ of materials and supplies grown, produced, and manu¬ 
factured on the Pacific coast; and 

VThereas the United States Government owns and operates the 
Paxmma Railroad Steamship Ob., which Is operated under the direc¬ 
tion of the President of the United States and the War Depart¬ 
ment, which operates steamship service between New York and the 
Panama Canal Zone^ and railway service between Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific ports of the Canal Zone; and 

Whereas freight rates upon said Government-owned line between 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Panama Canal Zone are materially 
less than freight rates on private lines operated between Pacific 
coast ports and the Canal Zone, in some oases being ba much as 60 
percent lesr. and 

Whereas, if similar sttrylce and tbe same freight rate basis were 
provided by the United States Government be^een Pacific coast 
ports and tbe Panama Canal Zone. California growers, producers, 
and manufacturers of Btq>pUes and materials to be used in said 
construction work, including the necessities ol life, to be Ixnported 
into the BraubUo of Panama as hereinabove set forth, would be in 
a position to compete with growers, producers, and manufacturers 
on the Atlantic seaboard; and 

Whereas, due to tbe withdrawal of ships tinder the jurisdiction 
of the united States Marttlme Commission from export trade due 
to the war, there are now numerous vessels available for tbis serv¬ 
ice; and 

Whereas private steamship Unas cperatlng between tbe Pacific 
coast ports and tbe Panama Canal Zona wul not meet the New 
York-Fanama rates of the OovernmentHawnsd Panama Hallroad 
Steamablp Oh., reaulting in a practical xponx^poty in favor of ship¬ 
pers from tbe Atlantic seaboard to said Panama Canal Zone; Now. 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California 
jointly, That the President af the United States, the Congress, and 
the Secretary of War are hereby respectfully requested to take 
such action as will be necessary to provide similar steamship service 
between Pacific coast ports and the Panama Canal Zone and at 
the same freight rate basis in order that Pacific coast growers, 
producers, and manufacturers may be enabled to compete with 
growers, producers, and manufacturers on the Atlantic seaboard 
In supplying agriciiltural and manufactured materials and supplies 
to the Panama Canal Zone; and be It further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by the 
Governor of the State of California to the* President and Vice 
president of the United States, to the Speaker of the House, to the 
Secretary of War, and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United States. 


Needed I A Passion for Accuracy Rather Than “A 
Passion for Anonymity" 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave extended to me by 
the House, I submit herewith an article from the learned pen 
of George Rothwell Brown, which I have taken from the 
Chicago Herald-American. In view of the very serious status 
of our National Treasury and the fact that our Government 
Is now hovering perilously in the danger zone of $45,000,000,- 
COO national debt limit, it occurs to me that this analysis of 
President Roosevelt’s surprising statement on Federal finances 
will be instructive. 

In his Hyde Park statement the President undoubtedly had 
no intention of distorting figures or confusing the public 
mind, but was apparently simply placing too much reliance 
upon inaccurate figures and conclusions carelessly prepared 
for him by one of his six secretaries. If such unreliable 
advice continues to come to the Executive from his six new 
secretarial assistants, it will be easy to understand why they 
might have a ‘‘passion for anonymity,” but from the tax¬ 
payers' viewpoint It is devoutly to be wished that they would 
develop a “passion for accuracy” as an alternative. 

[From the Chicago Herald-American] 

F. D. B.’S noXJRKS ON DEBTS ARE WILDLY INACCXJRATB 

(By George Rothwell Brown) 

Washington, February 10.—Mr. Roosevelt, launching Into his 
defense of the New Deal as though already upon the stump In the 
1040 campaign, has presented at Hyde Park a plctxire so vulnerable 
in Its errors that he will now have to defend the defense. 

Mr. Roosevelt says that local debt, State, county, and city debt, 
*'had gone down the full extent that Federal debt had gone up.” 
Since private debt has decreased, he said, the total debt therefore 
is lower. 

According to the Twentieth Century Fund’s Debts and Recovery, 
the total debt of all State and local governments in 1932 was 
$16,977,000,000. The latest Census Bureau figures, for 1937, give 
the amount as $13,909,000,000, a decrease of only $2,000,000,000. 

United States Government debt Is up $25,000,000,000 since 1932, 
when it stood at around $18,000,000,000. If the figures supplied to 
Mr. Roosevelt by his anonymous ’’bulglngbrowe” were accurate, the 
States would now have a surplus of about $9,000,000,000. Instead 
they are mostly In the red. 

The reason the State and local debts haven’t Increased more is 
that under 7 years of New Deal borrowing and squandering they 
have reached their debt limits and can no longer borrow. 

The total of dividends and interest of the whole country, which 
mounted to $11396,000,000 In 1980, had fallen in the New Deal peak 
year, 1937, to $9,568,000,000. 

Cash farm income for 5 years from 1926 to 1929 averaged around 
$11,000,000,000. In 1929 it was $11,221,000,000. 

In 1939—not counting Government subsidies—it was $7,711,- 
000,000. ’These are the latest official figures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Economics, Issued January 
80. 1940. 

Mr. Roosevelt in his rosy Hyde Park statistics supplied by the 
anonymous genius who very cannlly hides his own light under a 
White House bushel, includes in hls figures of cash farm income 
$807,000,000 in Government benefit payments, as part of cash farm 


Income. What kind of bookkeeping is that to palm otf ofi the 
gullible public? ’The Bureau of Economics doesn’t do it. Can Gov¬ 
ernment subsidy—which la debt—be called cash income? 

Mr. Roosevelt says that there was an increase of 62 percent In 
salaries and wages pald^ from $2,403,000,000 in December 1932 to 
$3,886,000,000 in December 1939. 

This is smart and clever—too smart and clever. December 1032 
was the bottom month of the world-wide depression. December 
1939 witnessed the peak of the war boom, great activity in mal^g 
airplanes and munitions for France and England. 

The true basis of comparison, if Mr. Roosevelt’s anonymous genius 
wanted some figures, was the total of all employee wages and 
salaries of $51,500,000,000 In 1929 with $46,720,000,000 In the New 
Deal peak year, 1937. 

If 10,000,000 unemployed Is the measure of New Deal prosperity, 
we have It. 

If a $45,000,000,000 Federal debt Is the New Deal measure of pros¬ 
perity, we have that, too. 

If the American farmers getting 76 percent of parity prices—as 
according to December figures of the Department of Agriculture 
they are—is prosperity, then the New Deal prosperity wave has 
reached the farms. 

Professor Hightower, the new White House anonymous lightning 
calculator, has compiled a strong campaign document—for the 
Republicans. 


Farm Tenancy—A Problem That Can^’t Be Dropped 
or Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST OF 
FEBRUARY 5, 1940 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker. In refusing to 
provide funds for loans to enable farm tenants to become 
farm owners, the House made a grave mistake. The fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the New York Evening Post for Feb¬ 
ruary 6 will speak for itself, and is of particular interest to 
a Californian, since it shows the intimate relationship be¬ 
tween the problem of migrant families in that State and 
the conditions of farm life in other portions of the country: 

[From the New York Evening Post of February 6, 1940J 

THE BHARBCROPPER WAS FORGOTTEN 

In voting to abandon the tenant-farm-purchaae program the 
House of Representatives has demonstrated a callous lack of inter¬ 
est in one of the major social problems in the United States. Ten¬ 
ant farming Is the polite term for the sharecropper system. 

The sharecropper system, born out of the depressed reconstruction 
period alter the Civil War, has grown to enormous proportions. In 
1880 one-quarter of all the farms In the United States were worked 
for absentee landowners. By 1935 the percentage had risen to 42 
percent, and it is still growing. Actually the statistics are a little 
more pleasant than the facts, for a new factor has entered the pic¬ 
ture—the migrant agricultural day laborer, whose plight has been 
so ably dramatized In John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. The mi¬ 
gratory farmer belongs In an economic bracket even lower than 
the sharecropper, hut hie plight stems from the same disintegrating 
evolution of farm economics. 

In 1935 the administration began to deal with the problem. The 
Jones-Bankhead Act was passed, providing loans to worthy tenants 
to purchase their farms, and Congress appropriated $10,000,000 for 
the experiment. Applications for the loans have flooded the Farm 
Security Administration. In the first 2 years there was money 
enough for 6,181 loans, but 146,090 tenant farmers asked for help. 

For 3 years the Government has been lending money at an aver¬ 
age annual rate of about $26,000,000. Ihe sharecropper gets enough 
to buy his farm, put it in fair repair, and make essential Improve¬ 
ments. He has 40 years to pay It back, and over the period the ln» 
terest rate comes to about 4.8 percent. The amount of hls payment 
in any one year Is allowed to vary according to the value of the crop. 

On Friday the House of Representatives, as If It had no concern 
for the matter, voted to leave the $25,000,000 appropriation for farm- 
tenancy loans out of next year’s Budget. It voted to bring the 
Government's efforts to help the sharecropper to a complete 
standetlU. 

The total amount of money loaned has been small oompaiFed to 
the size of the problem. Nevertlieless it has been a positive attempt, 
and the first one, to correct a frightful social evil. The money 
loaned will be returned: It is an investment in ettieenship. 

It is up to the Senate, which surely cannot be so careless, to 
restore the money. 
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Benefits to Missonrt From Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


HXPOET BY Tim BUBBAU OF FOBEION AND XX)MESTIC 
COMMERCE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
report on the benefits to Missouri from reciprocal-trade 
agreements released today from the office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

TBS BXOinPXOANCS OP FOBEZQN TRAD! TO IdSSOITBl 

The drastic shrinkage at our foreign trade during the depression 
year made necessary the trade-agreements program, which was 
authorized on June 12. 1984, hy means of an amendment to the 
Tariff Act of 1930. Between 1929 and 1988, the year before the 
Trade Agreements Act was passed, our total exports declined from 
$6,241,000,000 to only $1,676,000,000. More disturbing, our trade 
had fallen off proportionately more than had the international 
trade of the World as a whole. 

Missouri Is both directly and Indirectly dependent upon foreign 
trade for continued economic development and sustained pros¬ 
perity. It needs foreign markets tor the surpliis products of its 
factories, its farms, and its forests. It sh$rM in the improved 
domestic market created when, by selling their surplus commod¬ 
ities abroad, other sections of this country increase their purchasing 
power. 

Total exports reported as originating in Missouri fell from $49.- 
296,300 in 1929 to $9,461,200 in 1932. As the volume of exports 
from Missouri, and the United States as a whole, dropped, pur¬ 
chasing power throughout the State was reduced, large surpluses 
accumulated, and prices fell. The total accountable income of 
Missouri fell from $2,104,000,000 In 1929 to $1,277,000,000 in 1932, 
and cash farm income declined from $354,000,000 to $149,000,000 
between the same 2 years. 

However, according to a survey which has Just been completed 
by the Foreign Trade Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of com¬ 
merce, St. Louis alone during the year 1938 exported $24,600,000 
of manufactured goods to 97 foreign countries. 

B EN E F IT S TO MISSOURI FROM THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 

Since the Trade Agreements Act was approved, agreements have 
been negotiated with 21 ooimtries. With so many variables in the 
economic situation here and abroad affecting the movement of 
trade It is difficult to determine precisely the extent to which trade 
agreements have helped in the restoration of foreign markets for 
American farm and factory products. It Is significant, however, 
that United States exports to the countries with which trade 
agreements Were in force showed an average annual increase of 
42 percent in 1936-37 over 1934-36, while ex^ts to all other 
countries showed an Increase of only 26 percenx. Annual average 
exports to trade-agreement countries in 1937-38 were 61 percent 
above the 1934-35 average; exports to non-trade-agreement coun¬ 
tries increased only 88 percent during the same period. Missouri 
undoubtedly shared In these increased exports. 

SPEGZFIC CONCESSIONS OBTAINED WHICH BENEFIT MISSOURI 

Qralns and flour, meat and meat products, boots and shoes, 
electrical machinery, chemicals, and allied products are examples 
of Important products of Missouri for which expanded and more 
•table foreign market outlets have been obtained in trade agree¬ 
ments. 

Wheat grow e rs and flour miners of Missouri are benefited by 
ocmeessions obtained for wheat and wheat flour contained in 11 
agreements. The United Kingdom removed the duty on wheat, 
two countries bound the rate of duty, Canada reduced the duty, 
and two countries granted annual quotas. On wheat flour, seven 
countries either reduced the duty or gave assurances that exist¬ 
ing duties would not be increased. The United Kingdom agree¬ 
ment removed the margin of Empire preference in five colonies. 

Missouri producers of com and oats axe particularly interested 
in oonoessSons obtained in eight agreements on com and com 
products, and in 10 agreements on oats and oat products. 

The livestock fanners and meat packers in Missouri benefit di¬ 
rectly from concessions obtained In 17 agreements on various kinds 
of meat and meat products. Reductions in the tariff rates on 
lard have been obtained from el|^t countries, the duty was removed 
by one country, and the duty was bound against increase, or in¬ 
creased annual quotas were obtained from four countries. The 
United Kingdom increased the annual quota for American hams 
and bound them on tta free list. Twelve other countries granted 


some form of tariff concession on American hams, bacon, fresh, 
frozen, or cured pork. beef, and veal. 

Of particular interest to the Missouri manufacturers of leather 
goods are the concessions obtained on leather and leather mahu* 
faotures in 19 agreements. Four countries reduced their duties On 
leather footwear and selected leather manufactures; one country 
bound its duty on leather footwear; two countries bound their duties 
on selected leather manufactures; one ootintiy gave assurance that 
the quota would not be decreased on leather footwear; and many 
other concessions were received on raw hides and skins, upper 
leather, patent upper leather, and other selected leathers. 

Provisions faellftating the restoration and expansion of America’s 
export trade in electrical machinery are contained in 16 agree¬ 
ments. These provisions Indude reductions In duty, assurance 
against any Increase being made In the existing rates of duty, and 
removal of the rates of duty on such electrical machinery and 
apparatus as electrical household refrigerators, telephone and tele¬ 
graph apparatus, vacuum cleaners, electric heating and cooking 
apparatus, incandescent light bulbs, power-plant equipment, radios, 
and on a great variety of other electrical appliances. 

Missouri’s manufacturers of chemicals and related products 
benefit directly from the concessions which have been obtained for 
such articles in 17 trade agreements. Ten countries granted reduc¬ 
tions on various medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations; three 
countries reduced and two countries bound the dutiee on biologies. 
Nine countries reduced or bound the tariff rates on various indus¬ 
trial chemicals. On palnte and pigments, 10 countries reduced the 
duties, 1 country bound its duties against increase, and 1 bound 
Its duties and Increased the quota. 

In addition to the direct concessions obtained, there Is a most- 
favored-natlon provision in each trade agreement which auto¬ 
matically extends to American products reductions or limitations on 
tariff rates granted by the agreement country to countries other 
than the United States. For example, lower tariff rates on some 
600 items formerly extended by Canada to France but not to the 
United States, now apply to American commodities. Among these 
Missouri is interested In reductions on meat products, on wheat 
and flour, on certain leather goods, on electrical apparatus and 
supplies. 

BENEFI TS TO MISSOURI LABOR FROM TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Many thousands of the persons employed in Missouri owe their 
jobs to the export trade of the State. The trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram, by reopening and expanding foreign markets, increases the 
demand for labor. When foreign countries increase their demand 
for American products, industry must employ greater numbers of 
wage earners to produce these commodities. Increased employment 
In industries manufacturing for export provides enhanced domestic 
consumer purchasing power and creates greater employment op¬ 
portunities for those engaged In supplying the domestic market. 

MISSOURI BENEFTTB AS THE UNITED STATES BENEFITS 

There is a direct interrelationship between prosperity of any 
section of the country and prosperity of the countzy as a whole. 
Thus, the concessions obtained on American products not produced 
In Missouri indirectly benefit the citizens of the State by creating 
increased domestic demand for meat, shoes, wheat, machinery, tools, 
automotive parte, cotton goods, paints, and drugs, and the many 
other products of Missouri. 

Expanding foreign and domestic trade means greater tonnage to 
be handled by railroad, steamship, and truck transportation indus¬ 
tries. This, in turn, means more and steadier employment in these 
lines as well as In such service Industries as banking, brokerage, 
advertising. Insurance, and warehousing. 


A United America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14,1940 

Mr, THORKELa>N. Mr. Speaker, In this my third address 
on a united America, may I again can attention to the fact 
that our GKivernment differs from others and is unique in 
that the Constitution of the United States is an instrument 
by which the people delegate certain administrative powers to 
the Federal Government. 

The powers delegated are so clear that little or no disagree¬ 
ment should arise in interpretation, yet evasion and misinter¬ 
pretation of the Constitution are the actual cause for the 
condition in which we find ourselves today. 

In our Republic the people are the supreme power, and 
the Constitution is the body upon which our Nation depends 
for life. The people should elect Members to Congress who 
will “preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution" with the 
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same care that a skillful surgeon employs in protecting the 
life of his patient For an Incompetent Congress will, by 
ignoring the Constitution, destroy our Nation as effectively as 
an Incompetent surgeon destroys the life of his patient when 
he ignores the principles of surgery. 

I shall now. in my own words, discuss the significance of 
the preamble and its relation to the Constitution, for observa¬ 
tion leads me to believe that little or no consideration is given 
to this part of the document, either by Congress or the 
Supreme Court: 

We the people of the United States, In order to form a more 
perfect Union, eetabllah Justice, Insure domestic tranquillity, pro¬ 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and o\ir posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

Suppose we arrange the preamble in the following manner; 

We the people of the United States ordain and establish this 
Constitution: 

1. In order to form a more perfect Union. 

2. Which will establish Justice, 

3. Insure domestic tranquillity, 

4. Provide for the common defense, 

6. Promote the general welfare, and 

6. Secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

I have placed this interpretation upon the preamble, and 
1 believe it was this the founders had in mind when the 
Constitution was drafted. 

This should now be plain, and as questions arise before the 
legislative, the executive, and the judiciary branches of the 
Government, or before any Government department or em¬ 
ployee, it is only necessary to ask these questions: Will this 
act on my part perpetuate a perfect Union? Will it establish 
Justice? Will It insure domestic tranquillity? Will it pro¬ 
vide for the common defense? Will it promote the general 
welfare and will it secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity? If you are in doubt, or If the answer is 
“no'* to one or more of these six questions, the matter under 
consideration is unconstitutional, and, therefore, not allow¬ 
able except by special permission of the people as set forth 
in article V. 

It would be interesting to know how much of the legis¬ 
lation now written into the law is unconstitutional. There 
is much of it, I am sure, and for that Congress alone is 
responsible. I shall now quote article I, section 1: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con¬ 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

This paragraph Is plain, and states without quibbling that 
all legislative powers granted in the Constitution shall be 
vested in Congress and no one else. This is only just and 
proper, for there is no provision in the Constitution which 
gives Congress the right to transfer any part of its own 
powers to any person or department. In spite of the fact 
that “all legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
Congress," transfer of powers to the executive and other 
departments is a common occurrence, and will, if continued, 
make Congress obsolete. 

Members of Congress elected to oihee subscribe to an obli¬ 
gation “to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States." In view of this, is it unreasonable to 
assume that such Members understand the document they 
have obligated themselves to support? I think not, for all 
Members surely know their oath is a solemn obligation to 
the people of this Nation. 

These questions may now be asked: What mental quirk 
Impels a Member of Congress to vote for unconstitutional 
legislation and transfer of power when he knows that he Is 
not only violating his obligation but Is, in addition to that, 
betraying public trust? What unseen force is employed to 
Induce Members of Congress to support legislation which 
deprives the people of rights and liberty and to which the 
Member himself becomes a victim when he returns to private 
life? It is such acts upon the part of Congress which are 
responsible for the condition in which we find our Nation 


today, and it is the duty of Congress to set this right before 
it is too late. 

The people of our Nation should understand that Congress 
is responsible for the unwarrantable and unconstitutional 
transfer of power from Congress to the executive department. 
This transfer of power and regulation is the underlying evU in 
our Government, for it has brought about fraud and cor¬ 
ruption which have increased Federal operative cost until it 
is nearly unbearable. The rules which Congress employs to 
force passage of unconstitutional legislation are most con¬ 
temptible, and should not be tolerated by any intelligent par¬ 
liamentary body. 

The Constitution provides that: “Each House may deter¬ 
mine the rules of its proceedings," which, of course, no one 
disputes. It is, however, my opinion that such rules should 
conform with ideologies as expressed in the preamble to the 
Constitution. When rules are brought in from the committee 
similar to those which circumscribed debate on the reorgan¬ 
ization bill, and which were so aptly described by one of the 
members as being “pig tight, bull strong, and horse high," I 
fear the outcome. Such rules are not only unintelligent, but 
they are actually detrimental to the general welfare of this 
Republic. 

When a political party takes advantage of its majority in 
Congress and employs such majority power to force uncon¬ 
stitutional legislation through the House, the end of intelli¬ 
gent government is near. It was under such rules the Reor¬ 
ganization Act was passed, and I still maintain, as I did then, 
that the Reorganization Act is clearly unconstitutional. 

It is my firm conviction that when a Member of the House 
raises the question of unconstitutionality the debate should 
be centered on this point, and this is particularly true with 
a Supreme Court that Ignores the Constitution of the United 
States. The party sponsoring such legislation should be 
called upon to ijrove that it will not involve any of the six 
provisions in the preamble, for if it does it should not pass. 
Surely nothing but good can come from such discussion. 

The people share the responsibility of unsound legislation 
and wasteful appropriations when they elect Members to 
Congress under promise to follow political leaders and sup¬ 
port party policies. It is evident nothing can be expected 
from such Members except what the administration policies 
may be. We have had many examples of this during the past 
10 years. 

Beware of the bearer of gifts and he who freely sheds tears 
for your plight. For the ill-clothed, ill-housed, and 111-fed 
are, in spite of this silly lachrymation, in a much more de¬ 
plorable condition today than ever before in the history of 
this Republic. Let me add, this statement does not only apply 
to the “have nots" but is applicable and important to busi¬ 
ness and industry, which are now operating with inflated 
currency devoid of standard international recognized values. 

The greatest gifts any administration can give to this 
Nation are active industries, sound business, and full em¬ 
ployment. To bring these about. Industry and business must 
be released from Federal restrictions so they may operate on 
a sound basis. This is no more than just, for the people 
reserve such rights to the State and to themselves—articles 
9 and 10. The fundamental principles under which all may 
enjoy the rights of a free people are written into the Con¬ 
stitution, and we enjoy the greatest measure of protection 
when Congress adheres to it. It is therefore Important that 
the people elect men to Congress Who will not allow sabotage 
of the document or grant extralegal rights to minorities 
which may undermine our Nation from within. 

Much of the legislation which was enacted during the first 
session of the Seventy-sixth Congress did not receive my sup¬ 
port or approval, for the simple reason that it was unconstitu¬ 
tional. It seems to me that there is no end to legislation, and 
that laws, like an evil disease, will eventually, if continued, 
lead our Nation into a dictatorship. It is high time that 
Members of Congress recognize that nothing is accompll^ed 
by enactment of legislation. It will not create prosperity or 
peace, but will Instead bring about public disgust* which is 
all it deserves. 
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We have now an overafatm^aace of laws and a legal maohin-* 
ery which our Nation's Industries cannot support. The wiser 
plan would be to repeal many of t&e laws now on the books, 
so that our Nation*! hualzieas and Industries may be released 
from unwarrantable restrictions. There Is absolutely no ex¬ 
cuse for the conditton we are in, and it is high time that 
business becomes arttculate and renders aid to those who are 
stating facts and toking a naUonal beating in the communis¬ 
tic press becauae they tell the truth to the people. 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE WASHINaTON EVENINQ STAR OP 
FEBRUARY 12. 1940 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, we have commemorated 
the anniversary of the birth of the Great Emancipator. 
Abraham Lincoln, and we are not unmindful that his life 
and his achievements far outshine any eulogy which may be 
pronounced. Bom in the great State of Kentucky, living 
during the formative period of his life in my own State of 
Indiana, and residing in the State of Illinois during the 
more active years of his life, he endeared himself to the 
people of every generation of every nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in the 
Rscord and to include therein a splendid editorial on Lincoln, 
which appeared in the Washington Evening Star on Monday 
evening. February 12,1940, which follows: 

[Prom the Washington Evening Star of February 12, 1940] 

LINCOLN 

Each eucceestve anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
serves to educate his countr 3 mien to a more comprehensive appre¬ 
ciation of bis character and personality, yet It may be wondered if 
he ever will be perfectly understood. His biographers are unani¬ 
mous In their belief that he could not fathom himself; his con¬ 
temporaries were puszled by him; the heirs of his sacrifice, therefore, 
need not apologise for failure to read a riddle which grows In com¬ 
plexity with the passing years. 

The most obvious paradox Involved In the problem Is that of 
Lincoln’s disappointments. He Is a tragedy from the start. 
Obscurely bom, early deprived of his mother, neglected by his 
father, reared In poverty, unschooled, abandoned to his own devices, 
he knew little in childhood and youth save struggle and suffering. 
His first sweetheart died unaware of his pathetic love; he married 
unwisely; business and professional fmstratlon was his experience 
through a period when he sorely needed encouragement to try 
again. Sleotlon to Congress brought him only disillusionment, 
his earnings at the bar were meager, his domestic responslbUUes 
Increased from day to day, he toyed with the Idea of suicide. But 
he could not surrender. Borne power which he could not name kept 
him alive for his ultimate destiny. In agony of spirit he appealed 
to God for a sign of His intention. What answer was received re¬ 
mains a mystery. The savior of .the Union was chosen to the presi¬ 
dency on a compromise platform—a minority victor. He came to 
Washington warned that he would be assassinated. Submitting to 
a fate which he was persuaded was inevitable, he took no precaution 
to protect his lif4. 

tlooklng back to the events of three-quarters of a century ago, 
the story appears to have been finished before It began. Lincoln. 
It seems, was eeleeted for the performance of one single service. 
His Immolation was part of the price he paid for his patriotism. 
Other men lived and died in the conflict he vainly sought to avoid, 
but he felt the Nation’s anguish as though It were exclusively his 
own. His melancholy grew upon him. Even victory brought him 
no satisfaction. He was conscious, cff course, that he had prevented 
secession, but the price staggered him. His faith In Providence 
was not shaken; it could not be so late—It stirvived with a desperate 
intensity In the second inaugural. Then the blow which he had 
anticipated so long fell upon him. and he was gone-^th his work 
unfinished. 

Yet he did not labor in vain. The world, however dimly* sees 
that without Lincoln America might have become what Europe 
Is today. Hts success may be found in the fact that ’’government 
of the people, by the people, for the people" has not pcadshed Mto- 
gether from the earth. For the rest, nothing can he said without 
tears. 


The American SilKar Indastrj; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February IS, 1940 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker. 1 wish to call attention of the 
Congress to an interesting and revealing discussion of the 
effect of the New Deal farm program on the American sugar 
industry which appeared in the Chicago Tribune of February 
11,1940, under the byline of Charles Leavelle. 

The headline on the article is, Sugar Growers Term Federal 
Schemes Blight. 

I was interested in the facts brought out by Mr. Leavelle. 
because I have in my district, in Decatur, the only sugar-beet 
plant in Indiana. One thousand six hundred growers produce 
sugar beets for this plant on approximately 14,000 acres of 
the finest land in the State. Why should there be a quota on 
sugar beets when American farmers are producing less than 
30 percent of the sugar used in this country? 

I think this is a fair question, and 1 do not think it has ever 
been satisfactorily answered by the New Deal ''brain trusters" 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Leavelle, in the Tribune article, tells about a survey 
conducted by the American Sugarcane League to determine 
the beet and sugarcane areas of the United States. He then 
states: 

The leag\ie knew, of course, that the oane area extends from 
east Texas to the Atlantic Ocean, taking In roughly the old South 
below Tennessee and North Carolina. But even the sugar experts 
were amazed at the vast beet area disclosed hy the survey. 

This area extends through the old West In great blocks, from 
Nebraska to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. Beets are 
raised also in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michi¬ 
gan, and Ohio. 

One of the principal purposes of the survey was to establish 
whether or not the United States, with her possessions, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, could grow all the sugar required by this Na¬ 
tion—thus shutting out Cuba and the Philippines, whose output, 
the league charges, is strangling the domestic industry with the 
aid of preferential treatment and the Hull reciprocal trade treaties. 

The survey, augmented by a symposium of the domestic Indus¬ 
try’s leaders, Indicates that this not only is possible, but feasible, 
according to Charles A. Farwell, chairman of the Sugar Cane 
Iieague’s educational committee. 

"The consensus Is." he said, "that if we include Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico with the mainland beet and cane areas, we can within 
2 or 3 years produce the entire consumption requirements of the 
United States." 

It was explained that the domestic industry first would have to 
expand to Its normal production, which Is forbidden now by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the quota system. With normal 
production reattalned, further expansion to its potential capacity 
would foUow. 

The sugar producers then were asked if, in their opinion, the 
mainland alone could supply the need If Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
should be granted their Independence. They replied they believe 
that In 5 or 6 years the domestic Industry can develop production 
equal to three-fourths of the Nation's requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, in my section of Indiana there are some 14,000 
acres of good land devoted to sugar beets—land which has 
been taken out of corn and wheat and other surplus commodi¬ 
ties. And there are thousands of other acres that could be 
converted to this crop if the New Deal would call a halt to its 
foolish policy of discouraging and hamstringing the American 
sugar industry. 

Why permit Cuba and the Philippines to continue to fiood 
the American market with sugar that might better be pro¬ 
duced In the United States? Why pay American farmers to 
limit their sugar-beet acreage and at the saq;ie time buy 70 
percent of our sugar from foreign nations? 

Why not give this struggling American Industry a chance? 
Why not extend our good-neighbor policy to the American 
farmer and laborer who* heaven knows, deserves a break? 
Why not tmm the rich American market back to our own 
farmers—where it rightfully belongs—and stop this foolish¬ 
ness of limiting American production for the benefit ^ 
foreign competitors? 

1 repeat. Mr. Speaker. Why not? 
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Wise Talk to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


lEDITORIAL FROM THB PHILADELPHIA EVENING PUBLIC 
LEDGER OF FEBRUARY 12, 1940 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger of February 12, 1940: 
[From the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger of February 12,1940] 

WISE TALK TO YOUTH 

One of President Roosevelt’s most remarkable speeches was made 
on Saturday to the American Youth Congress. Perhaps It should be 
regretted that the President does not always talk so simply, directly, 
and sincerely to the whole American people. For on this occasion 
there was small hint of politics in what he said and an admirable 
skill in meeting the mood and spirit of those he was addressing. 

These were important people. Not because of their political and 
personal standing, but because the Youth Congress does, In some 
degree, represent the energetic uncertainties and restlessness of this 
Nation’s yovmger generation. And a wise and worried father, per¬ 
haps, would see to It that his perplexed and impatient son reads the 
President’s message, which has much more in It of parental advice 
than political pleading. 

It was partly politics, perhaps, that the President addressed his 
advice to those “who believe in the form of government under 
which the United States has been living with reasonable success 
for more than a century and a half." This was fair warning that a 
youth movement under Communist leadership has no place In this 
country. If the American Youth Congress has that sort of leader¬ 
ship, it is likely soon to disown it. For the young people of the 
United States, for almost the first time, have been taken Into the 
confidence of the President of the United States and told plainly 
that the Nation’s problems cannot be simply solved by protests, 
resolutions, and mass meetings, but by the spirit of service and 
dedication and willingness to face hard facts. 


This Trash Must Go! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 


AR-nCLE FROM THE READER’S DIGEST 


Mr. GHiLIE. Mr. Speaker, early last year I Introduced a 
bill (H. R. 6757) to discourage the publication of obscene 
literature by requiring all magazines to print in a prominent 
position the names of their owners, editors, and other respon¬ 
sible executives. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives by unanimous 
vote on January 15, 1940, and is now awaiting action before 
the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The other day I read a magazine article which explains 
most vividly the reason why this legislation is needed. I think 
every Member of the Senate should read it—particularly the 
members of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
who will be called to act upon this bill in the near future. 

The article entitled “This Trash Must Go!“ appeared origi¬ 
nally In the Forum magazine but has been reprinted in the 
February issue of the Reader's Digest. To conserve space I 
am including only the portions of the article describing the 
wide extent of this evil, which H. R. 5757 would help to elim¬ 
inate: 


[From tli6 Reader’s Digest] 

*‘TH3B TRASH MT7ST OOi" 

fOondansed from ’Ibe Forum) 

(By Courtney Ryley Coopw, author of Ten Thousand PubUo 
Enemies, Here’s to Grime, etc.) 

A torrent of ^’smutty magazines’* is flowing across the newsstftnds 
of the Nation. Last month 6,000.000 people—^most of them under 
21—^bought copies ctf 160 nationally distributed periodicals reeking 
with frankly objectionable material; in some localltleB these maga¬ 
zines constitute from one-fourth to one-half of all newsstand sides. 
These are publications that possess no literary or artistic merit; 
any Intelligent adult would Instantly recognize them as deliberate 
commercial exploitations of filth and as patent violations of existing 
laws against obscenity. 

The filthy magazine is not a chimera of prudish minds. Its 
menace Is real, Its Influence potently crlme-lnolting. Law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies recognize that the sex criminal Is a reader of such 
literature and that the Imaginations of most juvenile delinquents 
are i nfl a m ed by pornographic publications. Lewis E. Lawes, warden 
of Sing Sing Prison, declares: "Salacious magazines are definitely 
connected with the criminal activity of individuals predisposed 
toward sex crimes. They have had a definite effect in many cases 
with which I have come directly In contact.’’ J. Edgar Hoover 
testifies: "The publication and distribution of salacious material is 
a peculiarly vicious evil; the destruction of moral character caused 
by It among young people cannot be overestimated. The circulation 
of periodicals containing such material plays an Important part in 
the development of crime among the youth of our country.’* 

In the past decade the growth of salacious literature has been the 
most rapid In history. During this period sex crimes have more 
than doubled, with one out of every four committed by youths under 
20. The latest National Uniform Crime Reports Bulletin Indicates 
that while crime In general waned In the United States during 1939, 
sex offenses Increased 7 percent. Rape cases have shot up 60 percent 
In the past 6 years. Sanford Bates, formerly Director of Federal 
Prisons, attributes this increase largely “to the lurid accounts of 
sex crimes which appear In public print, sex stories In magazines, 
movies, etc.,” and K. P. Aldrich, Chief Inspector of the Post Office 
Department, asserts: "The present flood of filthy publications is 
greatly responsible for the Increase in sex crimes, and furnishes an 
important motivation to youthful offenders." 

But overt crime Is not the only important part of the problem. 
Wherever obscene magazines circulate, cultural values decline, infe¬ 
rior standards of taste and morals prevail. The pernicious effect of 
such magazines upon high school children Is keenly realized by 
principals and teachers. FYederlck Houk Law, New York director of 
the National Education Association, voices the attitude of the teach¬ 
ing profession when he says: "For the young, especially, such pub¬ 
lications cultivate vulgarity, lower taste, awaken lack of respect for 
womanhood, and lead directly toward an Increase of social evils." 

Distinctions must be made, of course, among various types of 
magazines. There are some that handle rlsqu^ material with wit or 
intelligent humor, with verve and urbanity; to brand them as ob¬ 
scene would run counter to the generally accepted attitudes of 
society today. The filthy magazines that have lately provoked 
clean-up campaigns in many communities are easily recognizable 
by their cheap vulgarity; they specialize in portraying a demded 
concept of sex, or In glorlf]^ng the activities of criminals and 
perverts. 

Few persons realize how widespread the pox of smutty magazines 
has become. They can be bought by the bale by any 13-year-old 
child in almost any city or town, ’They filter Into the comer 
candy store; they can be purchased at filling stations, soda foun¬ 
tains, railroad and bus waiting rooms. They flaunt suggestively 
posed near nudes on their covers; their contents are revolting slime, 
nauseating to the normal adult but dangerously appealing to weak 
or Impressionable mentalities. 

These publications are beyond the pale of decency, not only In 
their text and illustrations, but also In their advertising columns, 
which offer everything from sexual stimulants, fake dice and 
abortlfaclents to the vilest of privately printed obscenities. Among 
the latter are the revolting cartoon books—a set of six or eight 
drawings purporting to reveal perversions In the lives of stage and 
screen stars. That cartoon books thus advertised find their way 
Into the hands of high-school youths and Incite similar practices 
has been established by postal Inspectors and local law-enforcement 
officers. 


In New York City, a council for decency In magazines, non- 
sectarian, was formed in 1938 to check the sale of border line 
periodicals that offend against reasonable canons of good taste. 
It is in no sense a prosecuting organization; its alms are to arouse 
public opinion and to secure the cooperation of publishers, dis¬ 
tributors, and news dealers. The council advocates legislation re¬ 
quiring the name and address of the publisher to be printed in the 
masthead of the magazine. Such legislation would put an end 
to the fly-by-night pubUsher who brings out a single Issue of an 
offensive maga^ne, cashes in on its quick sale to news dealers, then 
disappears from view. Three months later he bobs up again at a 
different address with another publication more objectionable than 
the first. 

In all these local drives, no censorship of the press is Involved; 
no legitimate literary or artistic liberty Is curtailed. Bluenose 
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zealotry Is fl’owned upon by tba eaxnpaignm themselves, as un- 
American and oontriuy to contemporary rdorm methods. Oom- 
munities all over the XTnitsd States are discovering that the moment 
they organize and Invoka local Indecency ordinances against smutty 
magazines, publishers and distributors seize a broom and clean 
their own houee. This simple technique has swept filthy magazines 
off the newsstands, not only in the communities mentioned, hut 
also m Albany, N. Y., in Boston, Lowell, and 10 other smaller 
cities in ifassachusetts; in Orand Bapids, Mieh., Des Ifotnes, Iowa, 
Btfintngham, Ala., Los Angeles, Oaltf., and elsewhere. 

Wo city or town need be plagued by the mat pwrveyor, pervert 
maker, or morals wrecker any longer than it takes to organize against 
him. His malodorous prodiKSt, and all that tt represents In human 
and economic waste, can be obltteimted by taking a community 
stand against tt. J. Bdm Boozer speaks for every deeent-mtnded 
citizen when he says: ‘*TOere Is no place In America for the filthy 
This trash must gof* 


Plain Enough 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

. or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 
77ittr9datf, February 15 ,1940 


mnOBIAL PBOM THE PHILAI^LFHIA EVENINO BXTLLBTIN OF 
RBBUABT 12, IMO 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Recimri), I Include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of February 12,1940: 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of February 12, 1940] 

PLAIN ENOtTQK 

Vtider the clrcumstanoes, including the occaelon of delivery, 
President Roosevelt's condemnation of the Soviet Government was 
excellently timed. Sympathy for brutally Invaded Finland, as he 
says, is felt by the overwhelming majority of the American people. 
That majority includes the former fellow travelers and those who, 
although revolted by Bolshevist brutality, had hoped that Rtissla 
would yet develop a real democracy. 

No rupture of relations could bilng home to Moecow more force¬ 
fully knowledge of what America really thinks of it than this 
declaration by the head of a state stiU in diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave good advice to the youthful Communists 
whom the American Youth Congress tcflerstes In its membership 
when he bade them confine their agitation to legal and constitu¬ 
tional lines. But Moscow, both in practice and propaganda, tells 
them exactly the contrary. Bolshevism came to power not by over¬ 
throwing Ozarism but by ousting a democratic regime that had 
already destroyed the old Imperial tyranny—a government of veteran 
fighters for liberty—^men and women—in the persecution of whom 
Bolshevism outdid Ozarlstlc terrorism. Bolshevism relies on purges, 
police terrorism, and the denial of every individual Uberty. 

For young “reds" the President had plain words about twaddle 
over Finland. The Youth Congress seems to think It Is being asked 
to deny tfy * right of young Americans to advocate communism. 
Conceding an e^^lst freedom of opinion and speech doesn't entitle 
bim to ba^ into membership and Influence In the Christian En¬ 
deavor Union. The Youth Congress had better travel alone. 


The Federal Jadidary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Janmry 29, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. KENNETH MdOOUiAB, OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. McKKUAR. Mr. President, some time Ago I delivered 
an address at Nashville, in honor of one of the new 

district Judges. Ih my address I outlined something concern^ 
log the Judicial office. The address was printed in part in the 
newspapers. I ask unanimous consent ttot it may he printed 
In the Appendix of the Record, as a part of my remarks. 


There being no ohiection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladlss, and gentlemen, I em Imym to be 
tonight. You gentlemen of the Nashville bar and lawyers of this 
district are very gracious to honor your new Federal judge and are 
most courteous to invite me to take part in the ceremony. I begin 
by saying I know It is much more mterestlng for any speaker on 
any occasion of this kind to meak without notes, and as the most 
of you know, I usually follow that course. However, for reasons that 
seem to require It, I have cand ade d to oonfins myself largely tonight 
to my written dlsouaslon. 

1 first wish to state the situation leading up to Senator Btzwart's 
and my recommendation and to the appointment of Judge Davies 
as Federal Judge. As you all know, there were a number of appli¬ 
cants for this very Important posltkai--lawyers an of hl|^ standi 
fine ability, excellent qualtaomons, and of outstaaullng honesty and 
integrity. Several from Nashville and several from the middle dis¬ 
trict outside of Nashville. Senator Stbwaxt and I had a dlflLoult 
task In making a oelectkm. 

In talking the matter over with the Attorney General, ha In¬ 
formed us that his office would not recommend to the President 
anyone whose age was over 60. This rule did not meet my approval 
then and does not meet my approval now. 1 never a^zed with the 
Dr. Osier theory that a man should be chloroformed after reaching 
60 years of age. I am past that age and I think I am still able to 
do good work. I know many lawyers over 60 who would make 
better judges than others under that age. The Attorney General 
was officially and legally charged with the duty of making reoom- 
mendatlona of judges to the President and we did not nave the 
power to overrule him. This ruling eliminated a number of excel¬ 
lent iqjpUoants, as fine men as could be found in this or any other 
State. Senator SikWAar and I went over the endorsements of the 
other applicants and there were many fine endorsements of each and 
they were all well qualified men. We submitted a number at names 
to the Department of Justice, but complications arose, which were 
not the fault of anybody, and we then submitted the name of Judge 
Davies, who was not an applicant for the place. 

Senator Stewart and I submitted his name to the Department 
of Justice BO that the Attorney General could make the examination 
that he always makes in such oases before joining in our recom¬ 
mendations. The Attorney General, made his usual examination 
and soon reported favorably and submitted his name to the Presi¬ 
dent and he was appointed. In submitting his name, we considered 
his standing at the bar, his education, his fitness, qualifications 
generally, his character, and his standing In the community. 

Then came a wholly unexpected protest. I need not go into that 
except to say that I believe that the protestante were thoroughly 
slnoere and honest In their protests, but they had simply been mis¬ 
informed. Their testimony before the Judiciary Ooxnmlttee making 
the Investigation amply showed this. The overwhelming testimony 
given by leading judgw and lawyers showed that Mr. Davies was 
entirely worthy and qualified. The testimony of the protestants 
indicated that they were not fully informed as to the facts, and the 
committee unanimously recommended Judge Davies and the Senate 
unanimously confirmed him. 

So far as I have been able to determine, the appointment of Judge 
Davies has met well-nigh unanimous approval of the Nashville bar 
and of the several bars of the entire district. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING FEDERAL JUDGES 

As all of jrou know, I am a lawyer by profession and practice quite 
actively In all the courts, State and Federal, where I gained con¬ 
siderable experience. 1 have been a member of the two branches of 
Ck}ngres8 for about 28 years. Not long after X entered the House we 
had the case of an hnpea^iment of a Federal judge before that body, 
and Judge Robert W. Archbold was removed from office. Later 
United States district judge George W. English was Impeached by 
the House and he resigned. BtlU later Harold Louderback, district 
judge, was Impecwihed, but was not oonvlcted, In 1933. In 1936 
Hoisted L. Ritter, district judge, was removed from office. I was 
exceedingly familiar with all these cases. In addition to that, as a 
Senator I have taken part In the appointment of all five of our 
Tennessee Federal judges. I am a devout believer in the Constitu¬ 
tion at the United Btates and regard It as the greatest document 
for the government at veoyia ever created by man. 

For these reasons the observations I am now going to make 
concerning Federal judges would seem to be permissible, and X 
hope the five judges and all of you will consider them appropriate 
and proper. 

Aristotle, the great Greek philosopher who lived long before the 
Christian era, said that there were four requisites of a good judge: 
one was to hear cautiously; the second to answer wisely; the third 
to consider soberly; and the fourth to decide impartiaUyi I think 
Judge Davies and the adaer Federal Judges of the State have these 
four qualifications. 

However, in this modem age there are, as it seems to me, addi¬ 
tional requirements of a Federal Judge. 

He should be learned in the law, familiar with Federal praetloe, 
quick at making accurate deductions from established precedents, 
courteous to lawyers appearing before him, just to all litigants, and 
he should so conduct himself as to earn laxd merit the approval of 
the people of the district ow which he hss Jurisdiction. 

The Federal Judiciary has its origin solely in the OonaUtutlpn of 
the United States. Its like has not been found in any other 
country. The Constitution provides for the Bupreme Court, but 
leaves to Congress the power to create such Inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. So that 
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beoiuHe of my aotiml experlonoe at the bar In the trial of oaaea 
before Judges and Juries, t formed a very definite Idea of the duty of 
judges under our Constitution. I want to set some of these out: 

A Judge should permit no one to discuss with him In chambers, 
privately, or anywhere else except In open court any case or official 
matter pending before him. There should be no exception what¬ 
ever made by the Judge to this Inflexible, self-imposed rule of 
conduct. 

A Judge should listen with patience to all matters presented to 
him in open court, either by litigants or by lawyers. The more 
ignorant or lowly the litigant, or the more ih-advised the lawyer, 
the more carefully and politely the Judge should treat them. 

One of our chanoelors. Judge F. H. Helsfcell, used to say that a 
lawyer who was not of the first nade but who had many, many 
cases before him. caused him to do more work than any other for 
the reason that the lawyer sometimes overlooked the best points 
in his case, and he had to try the case on Its merits. 

A Judge should permit full, open court hearings to all who desire 
to address him in behalf of leniency for criminal defendants who 
have pleaded guilty and stand before him for sentence where the 
term of such sentence is in his sound discretion within the limits 
of the penal statutes. 

In dealing with sentences and punishments for crimes, he should 
bear in mind the fimdamental philosophy of criminal law that 
the primary purpose of pimlshment is to prevent crime, and that 
certainty of punishment is the greatest restraining influence upon 
the criminal mind. He should bear in mind at all times that the 
Judicial duty to uphold and influence the criminal laws of our 
coimtry without fear or favor is a nondelegable Judicial duty. Of 
course, I do not mean that every person charged with crime should 
be given the limit of the law for cases constantly arise in every 
court where the punishment should be tempered with mercy and 
kindness, but In all such cases the Judge should be exceedingly 
careful. 

Cotirt business should be transacted with dispatch, cases should 
be set for trial and tried at the earliest practicable time under the 
rules of civil procedure. Criminal cases, especially, should be 
speedily heard. Courtesy continuances should not be granted and 
no case should be put off except for good cause. 

No case should be held under advisement longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for its proper consideration and determination. 
Next to correct decision, prompt decision is the most important 
consideration in the administration of Justice. I once had a case 
before a Federal Judge In which the Jury gave me a verdict, as I 
recall, of $80,000 against a perfectly solvent defendant. A motion 
for a new trial was made. The Federal Judge took it under advise¬ 
ment and kept it under advisement for 6 years and then over¬ 
ruled it. However, in the meantime, the solvent defendant had 
become Insolvent and the Judgment was worthless. 

JURY TRIALS 

I desire to call attention to Jury trials. The original Constitu¬ 
tion, article HI, provides: 

‘'The trial of all crimes, except In cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by a Jury." 

This was considered Inadequate, and the sixth and seventh 
amendments were speedily adopted, which so speclflcally provided 
for Jury trials In criminal and civil cases that It has always been 
difficult for me to understand why many of the Fodered courts have 
been able so successfully virtually to do away with Jury trials in 
civil cases. The sixth amendment, as to criminal cases, is as 
follows: 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial by an impartial Jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
Informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be con¬ 
fronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in bis favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense.” 

The seventh amendment is as follows: 

“In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed $20, the right of trial by Jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by jury shall be otherwise reexamined In any court of 
the United States than according to the rules of the common 
law.” 

In some way the doctrine that the Federal trial Judge is the 
thirteenth Juror has prevailed In many districts. There is no such 
provision in the Constitution. Judges should constantly bear in 
mind the sixth and seventh amendments, and should follow the 
spirit as well as the letter of constitutional guaranties of trial by 
Jury, making no comment on the evidence which might Influence 
the jury ashlers of the facts. 

I have krown Federal Judges in their charge to the Jury to sum 
up the facts and thereby virtually instruct the Jury to bring in 
such verdict as he desires. I knew of a criminal case before a 
Federal court in which the trial Judge told the Jury that whether 
they considered the Government’s testimony or the defendant's 
testimony the result was the same; that they would be compelled 
to And the defendant guilty; and when one of the Jurors asked the 
Judge if he directed the Jury to bring In a verdict convicting the 
defendant, he said no; that he was not allowed to do that, but 
that no reasonable man could hold otherwise on the facts adduced 
in that case. It is needless for me to say that this was a very 
extreme case of the Judge’s invasion of the province of the jury. 
The Judge should in no case express to the jury his opinion on 
the facts. 


An aacuxion, a Federal judge should never set aside the verdict 
of a Jury upon a qu estion of fact, except upon a showintt of was- 
^on. prejumoe. corruption, or caprice on the part of thejury, 

I may say that such a showing is a rare oocvurence. In tWs cra- 

Federal Judge who has been on 
tl» bench for several years and has never set aside the verdict of 

I l^eve in Jury trials. Our Federal Constitution in three seoarate 
provisions guarantees the right of trial by Jury, m the moat eSucS 
and unmistakable terms, and these mandates of the Constitution 
should be carried out. I am frank to say that P. l.’s have never 
been popular with me, though I do not recall ever having had one 
used on me. They seem established in our ssrstem, but should be 
panted only when there cannot be a difference of opinion. 1 have 
toown many ca^ where the trial Judge said there was no evidence 
to sustain a verdict, but the appellate court held that there was 


nmoLVEiror 


«KoivcrH«ip, reorganization, and bankruptcy oases, the Judee 
should be careful to keep down the cost and not to aUow excessive 
fees or compensation. In recent years, a number of cases have come 
before the Senate bringing the f^eral Judicial system in disrepute 
b^aw of failure of Judges to protect the assets of an estate bv 
allowing excessive fees. The purpose of all insolvency laws is to 
co^rve assets for the creditors and to aid the debtor toward 
rehabilitation. 


To the appointment of receivers, the most careful attention of 
the Judge is called. In recent years not only excessive fees to re¬ 
ceivers, but partiality and favoritism in the appointment of re¬ 
ceivers has caused criticism of the Federal Judiciary all over the 


NOT AN AUTOCRAT—NO POWER OF VETO 

As a rule, a Pederal Judgeship has been considered an easy place 
for one for life with all of the worries of the Judge behind him 
This is a very mistaken notion as to the situation of a Judge, i 
believe a Federal Judge should be unswervingly democratic in his 
attitude toward everybody, and courteous and considerate of the 
righte and feelings of others. His place is “during good behavior,” 
and the Judge should remember that as long as his behavior is good 
his appointment is beyond recall by the people. For this reason he 
should be more careful, both in his public and private conduct, 
and he should not place himself in such a position that it may be 
thought that any lawyer or other person is too close to the court. 
He should even be careful with whom he plays golf or bridge or 
any other action which might make other lawyers or people believe 
that he would favor them in a lawsuit. In other words, it makes 
the Judge’s life somewhat lonely, but no Federal Judge can be a 
“good fellow.” He must pay the price for the respect and confidence 
of the people. 

By his appointment for life, a Federal Judge is not made an auto¬ 
crat. He Is not given power to alter or amend the Constitution of 
the United States. He is not given power to veto acts of the 
Congress. His duty is to uphold and enforce the several pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution where their infraction Is charged, and to 
Interpret and enforce acts of the Congress, and to do Justice to all 
who come before him for a determination of their rights under the 
Federal Constitution and laws. 

A Judge should ever be mindful that the Constitution of the 
United States vest$ In Congress and not in the courts the law¬ 
making power and the determination of our national public policy. 
Where the constltutlonaUty of an act of Congress is challenged, 
the appropriate function of the couit where the test is made, 
should be to construe the statute in a liberal spirit of interpreta¬ 
tion to the end that the broad power of Congress to legislate for 
the general welfare should be upheld, rather than thwarted in a 
narrowly restrained construction which defeats the will of the 
people as expressed by their congressional lepresentatives. 

In recent years some district Judges have been prone to hold un¬ 
constitutional and set aside acts of Congress. Think of it a mo¬ 
ment I A district Judge is appointed by the President and con¬ 
firmed by the Senate for life, and under the practice that has 
grown up he may in 10 days grant an injunction restraining the 
enforcement of an act of Congress deliberately passed by a ma¬ 
jority of 436 Congressmen and 96 Senators, and approved by the 
President of the United States. A district court being created by 
Congress, and a district Judge being appointed by the President 
and the Senate was never Intended to have such power, and the 
all too frequent abuse of that power has led to the establishment 
of three Judge courts. I hope no district Judge in Tennessee will 
ever assert such unwarranted action in the granting of Injunc¬ 
tions. 


PRIVATE AND SEPARATE LIFE OF A JUDGE 

Finally, may I add that the private life, the personal habits, and 
the rectitude of the Judge should be above reproach. He should 
never forget that he is a Federal Judge either on the bench or on 
the street. His private life should be an example to all those 
among whom he dispenses Justice. ’This view of a Judgeship un¬ 
doubtedly deprives a man of some of his old associates and fnends, 
but*lt is one of the penalties that a Judge has to pay for Judldsu 
preferment. 

The title of ’’Judge” you receive from the President and the 
Senate representing your Government, but the name of “Just 
Judge” you earn for yourself. It is the greatest honor that can 
come to you. You are one of the servants of the people to do even 
and exact Justice to those who come or are brought bdore you. 
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and to do justleo aa between them oar m between them and their 
Ckjfvemmant, evenly^ aaaetky, and impartlalty. 

1 had bU theae Jax niiiid when I made reoommendatlona of 

the three Jndgea wlmni Z haw# recomemnded to be put on the bwoh 
In Tennessee, and intm 1 eoled tor the oonflrmation of the oi^w 
two Judges now cut the bench. I behered that an Are wca^ fumn 
their obligations as herein set out. We had this view whanwe 
raoammended Judge leartln, of Memphle. Judge Daw, of 
and Judge Daftea^ of KasheUle. I also had this J 

agreed to the eonIhnnatiQn of Judge Hicks and Judge Taylor. X 
hare neeer a dotd>t that they will an act In auoh a manner aa wfll 
Juakity the SKattad opinion we had of them. . ^ „ 

nmmtAsrnnmm of the bar middle Tenneseee, X belleee in the 
aelectton of judge Htaier D. Danes as a Federal Judge, we baee 
given you a splendid Judge, a Judge who wUl fu»y measure vp 
to the requirements of the po^on. 

Judge Davies has a delightful pereonallty and engaging manners, 
Is well educated, is gracious and courteous, and I predict for him 
a moat suoce^ul career on the bench. 


The Motkm*PictuFe Indnstry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16, 1646 

Mr. BOR3BN. Mr, Speaker, where there is any issue in¬ 
volved that touches the rights, the liberty and freedom, or 
the welfare of an individual or group, I feel that courage 
and honesty will stand ever ready to examine all evidence, 
though some evidence might conflict with prejudice or opin¬ 
ion. I believe the Intellectual advancement of man depends 
upon an attitude of thorough and Intense investigation and 
upon a fearless and ready acceptance of every fact, truth, 
and reality that investigation can produce. It is my keen 
desire that every conclusion that I may reach, which will 
govern my actions here, come alwaj^ as the result of un¬ 
biased inquiry, investigation, and thought. At any time 
that my advocacy on one side of an issue reaches the point 
of presentation of the evidence In support of my viewpoint, 
I would feel it an injustice to my own coanprebenaton and 
reason if there was not a full and free presentation of such 
evidence as might be opposed to the conclusion X had 
reached. 

Mr. Speaker, I have on a few occasions discussed some as¬ 
pects of the motion-picture industry and'have referred to 
individuals representative of the executive powers in that 
industry. I have Indicated among other things the personal 
Incomes of these executives. Since these discussions, ft has 
been frequently pointed out that a great amount of the 
individual tnoomes are absorbed by Oovemment taxation, 
and by other means, This is undoubtedly true with refer¬ 
ence to such salaries as that of Louis B. Mayer and certain 
stars and executives of the motion-picture Industry whom X 
mentioned on October 18 and November 3,1938. 

X have in my hand a letter which bears on this subject, 
and X wish to incorporate it as a part of these remarks: 

Naw Yobk, February 12, 2H6. 

Hon. Ltle H. Bokew, 

House of Representatives, Washinffton, D. C. 

Mr Deab Mk. Boeew: I have seen in the O c amurn tmAx. Bacoitn 
at October 18 and November 3, last, certain re f er en ce s by yon to the 
incomes of a number of persons engaged In the motion-piettire 
business. I noticed that very fairly you pointed out that the earn¬ 
ings of actors and actresses are usually restricted to a shorter period 
Qf years than most otfaer people because at the changes in the 
public esteem or favor. 

Your fairness in that respect encouraged me to believe that you 
would also give fair consklefatimi to my request that you would 
read, consider, and put into the ibrnoao the opinion of Justice 
Valente, of the Supreme Court of Mew York State, which cqainlon 
was given after his first full emudderation of all the facts laid 
before him by Interested stockholders in a suit against the e«eou- 
tlves of Xnew's. Znc., mentioned by you In the OoxcoBBSsiaifAL 
RxooaD. 

It seetxMd to me that if yem were advised that a Justloe at the 
New York Supreme Court, after careful and thorom^ iniiulry In a 
truly conducted trial of Issuea, had ruled that those oosapeosations 
not only fair but profitable to the stockholders at the corpo- 


iwttof^ you would hestta^ toadd to ^ Raoenn by the Inclustoii 

It see m ed"to me also that you might fairly add to the Rbooee 
the fact that with iVspeot, for Instanoe, to Mr. Xiouis B. Mayer, Mr. 
Sebenek, and Mr. RWMU, on the amounts of compensations men- 
tlooed by you, each of them m s o s s s a r lly paid to the Whited States 
wpwaid of 90 pereent on those amounts in Federal inoome tax 
alone. 

vmh respect to the lusiUloattcm of the oompensatloQs paid by 
Loew's, Inc., to tbeee oflkdaia may X quota to you thees eacerpts 
from the oninloii of JnsMos vaisnte: 

**Thla bnef aomssary of the hhttory of tlw oonopany fin Itsslf 
tending to refute any Naim of fraud or of psqmisnts so large as to 
constitute a gift or waste of corparate aasere) Is supplemented by 
the imillBpQiM evidsnoe as to like soale of wages tn the industry 
gsneraUy, the scarcity of tateut to flU posltioiis of producers and 
executives, and the mtanss ceBopctttlon aaraong the companies for 
their serrloes. 

**Tlie evidence is replete wtth instanoee of lucrative oflkrs re- 
oNved by these cxecntlvea in an efiOrt to lure them away from 
Loewh, ino., and 1 am oonvlnoed of the slneerlty of 8chenck*e 
testimony that the only way he kept his unique organisation in¬ 
tact was by the payment of generous compensation. That this 
pohey has been aucoessfiil Is Indicated not only by the standing of 
the cmnpany and the profits which It has earned over the years, but 
by the testimony of every single witness, tnNuding that at the 
president of one of its chief competitors, who frankly stated that 
he would like to get this executive group for his own company and 
that their loss would be disastrous to Loew*t, Xnc. 

*nie question before me, however, Is not whether these paymente 
were large—that is cooceded—but tNkether they are so completNy 
out of relation to the services rendered as to be characterlaed as a 
gift of corporate assets within Rogers v. HUl (389 V. S. 683). The 
evidence, however, justifies the conclusion that the contracts and 
payments were not a gift or waste of corporate assets, and that they 
were approved by succeeslve and competent boards of directors, 
the majority of which was chslnterested. Under such circum¬ 
stances the court should not substitute Its Judgment for the judg¬ 
ment of the duly constituted corporate management. « • « 

**It is to be remembered that the 30 percent to the Mayer part¬ 
ners was virtually a compensation to the group for the production 
organization whlNi they brought Into the company. That per¬ 
centage which began as a compensation to the Mayer organisation 
when it was a corporation continued after it was changed into a 
copartnership. In addition to this percentage the Individual mem¬ 
bers of the organlmtlon received a salary. When the arrangement 
was msde with the copartnership, salaries continued In accordance 
with increased figures warranted by the additional responsibilities, 
and percentage compensation was also allowed to the organisation as 
before. The contention that the percentage payments to the part¬ 
nership were Intended to be Inclusive of sal arias theretofore paid 
Is untenable. In any event, the three members of the Mayer group 
represented the hlg^-water mark of the production end of the 
biislness of the corporation. • • « 

'*The results, no matter how much one may attribute a part of 
the success to the Mayer group and the producing genius of Irving 
Thalberg, are in large part due to Nicholas M. Schenok. With the 
rapid growth of the company and with his diplomatic skill in 
holding the organization intact, it would seem that no ground for 
dissatisfaction at the salary allowed him by the directors or with 
adding to the salary the annual provision for a small percentage 
of the profits exists. TO a comparable extent, similar Justification 
may be found for the allowance of percentage compensation to 
David Bernstein, the treasurer. • • • 

*The action against the directors wUl be dismissed, and the 
prayer for injunction to restrain the operation of the new con¬ 
tracts effective January 1, 1939, denied. Findings and final Judg¬ 
ment may be settled with affidavits of services by the respective 
attorneys for plaintiffs. 

**Louis A. VsLEirrB, J. S. O. 

**Jairos»T 30, 1939/' 

I am enNoNng a printed copy of the opinion referred to, and, 
for the sake of the raoosd, I would greatly appreciate InNuslon of 
that optnion, or, if that la In^adble, of the excerpts quoted in my 
letter In whatever extension of your remarks upon this subject you 
would feN It fair to make. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

MAinrr Bmuse. 

Mr. Speaker, X have carefnUj examined the deciNoa of the 
Supreme Court of New York in the case of Bemepd Bpetdn 
etal.a8ai]3sthacholas])iLSchencketa^ X find the referencea 
in the letter from Mr. Strausa as referred to herein both 
sobitantiatod and elaborated on hy the opinion handed down 
by Justice Louis A. Valente. In the sense of fairness, X would 
also add a few pertinmit excerpts from thU decision not 
referred to in the letter aforementloiied: 

Nor does any infonnatloa eeem to have been Improperly with- 
hNd from stockholders. * * • 

Indeed* at the 1983 stoekholders* meeting, after the dIsNoewe of 
the amounts paid for the preceding 3 years, the stookhoMers by 
resolution formally approved the action of the board of dlreotors m 
making such payments. Moreover, the court may take JtuUclal 
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notice that since 1934 an agency of the Federel Government caused 
to be published the salaries ot leading executives, and that these 
were widely publlclaed. Finally, extensions of the original con¬ 
tracts were submitted to and approved by stockholders in 1932 and 
1936 after notice, and the new contracts, which take effect begin¬ 
ning January 1, 1939, were overwhelmingly approved by the stock¬ 
holders after their proxies had been solicited by a notice which 
fully and fairly stated not only the terms of the proposed contracts 
but the terms of their existing contracts and the method by which 
their percentage compensation Is to be computed. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the length of th6 opinion written 
by Justice Valente is such that I cannot place it here in the 
Record in its entirety, but I feel that the references to that 
opinion are sufficient for the purposes, and I do not want 
ever to be in the position of withholding evidence or dodging 
the facts. I stand always ready to accept evidence, and am 
as anxious to correct any error of thou^t or action on my 
part as I am to maintain tenaciously the position of right. 
I hope throughout my life, and particularly my service here, 
that I will be at aU times as quick to discard error as I am to 
accept the truth. Close examination of this material pre¬ 
sented to me leads me to the opinion that my remarks of 
October 18 and November 3, 1939, would be, without this ad¬ 
ditional information, not sufficiently comprehensive to pre¬ 
sent all the facts. I am glad to submit this information by 
the way of addenda to my remarks in order that the full facts, 
taking Into account all sides of this question, may be a matter 
of record. 


Youth and Grovernment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. FRIES 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. RCMBERT H. JACKSON 


Mr. FRIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address by Hon. 
Robert H. Jackson, Attorney General of the United States, at 
the Lincoln memorial meeting of the American Youth Con¬ 
gress, February 9, 1940: 

Perhaps It Is hard for you to imagine how flattering It Is to such 
a well-worn youth as I to be invited to share the platform at a 
Youth Congrees. For more reasons than one it Is appropriate that 
you open your institute tonight with a memorial meeting for Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. He was one Republican who would not have been 
afraid of you. Speaking of his long fight for human freedom, Carl 
Sandburg says of Lincoln: 

"He knew that his hest hopes for listeners to such an appeal were 
the young people. The 16- and 16-year-old boys who had read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, when it was published 6 years before Lincoln’s 
‘house divided’ speech, had grown Into 21- and 22-year-old voters. 
In what he was doing and saying Lincoln kept In mind the young 
men. He knew that the challenging radical tone of what he was 
saying about the Declaration of Independence would Interest not 
only the foreign-born voters, but also the young people of all 
classes, those to whom the American Revolution still had a breath 
of smoke and a banner of sacred flame.” 

And. as Sandburg adds: 

"Perhaps, after all, only the young people with dreams and wishes 
in their eyes would understand his language. When his talk was 
ended and his language had failed to measure off all he wanted to 
say, it might be the young who would best understand the despera¬ 
tion of his dreams, the immeasured lengths of the adventure he 
was for.” 

I do not know what 3 rour dreams are, and it probably will not be 
for me to experience the unmeasured lengths of your adventures. 
In any case, I am quite certain that I believe in your right to have 
your dreams and your adventiures. 

Of course, to some people this spirit of social and political unoon- 
ventlonality Is terrifying, and to some people such an assembly of 
young people is a symbol of dark and nightmarish plottings against 
government. Lincoln, too, experienced that. A book written at 
the time of Lincoln's campaigns so exaggerated his real alms as to 
anger him. It said: 

•Tilen once fairly committed to Negro slavery agitation, once 
committed to the sweeping principle that ‘man being a moral 
agent accountable to God for his actions^ should not have those 
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actions controlled and directed by the will of another,* are In effect 
committed to socialism and communism and to the most 
doctrines; to no private property, no church, no goverxunent; to 
free love, free lands, free woman, and free chtirches.” 

Thus It was sought to blast the dreams and ideals of the early 
Republican Party by labeling its antlslavery sentiment as dangerous 
radicalism. Seems a little farfetched today, doesn’t it? But what 
seems more surprising is that the political party which has been 
trying to wear l^ncoln’s garments now refuses to associate with 
any of you youths because some among you are now labeled radi¬ 
cals and Communists. Of course, I do not know how dangerous 
you really are, but I do hope you are not so bad as to warrant the 
suggestion that you must clean up and purify yourselves in order 
to be worthy of a message even from the party of Warren Harding, 
Albert Fall, and Joe Pew. 

I may be wrong about it, but It always seemed to me that a 
parent or a citizen who thought a youth in danger of great error 
was under an equally great duty to give patient and understanding 
counsel. That was the spirit and the practice of Abraham Lincoln. 
Convinced that he was right and that it was a duty add a privilege 
to set others right he went out and sought to present his views to 
those who differed with him. He set before us the classic example 
of revealing his own thoughts in debate, in the generous confidence 
that out of the free competition of ideas the American people can 
be trusted to choose the best ones. 

My embarrassment in speaking to you tonight is not from a 
sense of being holler than thou but from a confused cense of 
Inferiority. While I try to be unconscious of the passing years, 
1 am still vaguely aware of the mortality tables. They tell men 
of my age that, on average, you will be here long after we are gone. 
That means that our work, our capital, our Institutions, and even 
our reputations will be left in your hands. Some men like Lincoln 
have grown in fame with posterity; others shrivel. The best we 
of today can do is at the mercy of time, and more time remains to 
you than to us. 

Then, too, 1 am not so cocksure that my own generation has done 
such a good job in its time that 1 feel qualified to tell you what 
you should do with your lives in your allotted time. It would be 
too devastating If you should, as you probably would, reply: "Well, 
if you are so wise, why are you leaving us such a mess of wars, 
and rumors of wars, of social strife, economic stagnation, and 
political reaction, which has overwhelmed much of the world and 
bedevils all of it? I freely acknowledge that the world of today 
lives in a glass house and is not privileged to throw stones at those 
Who are to follow. 

It is, I admit, a little difficult for one of my generation to talk 
to you In terms of your own dreams and v'slons, for we cannot 
share them fully. After all, we are a different generation, and we are 
a trifle afraid of you That because, while you are tossed about by 
the same storms as we, you are riding free, while we older ones 
are mostly anchored. Some of us are anchored to a little accumu¬ 
lation of property; some anchored to a prospect of accumulating. 
Some are anchored to jobs or to social position or political affilia¬ 
tions or to some of those things which are tangible assurances 
that we will "stay put.” No matter how free we try to be, we are 
all tangled up in the existing order of things and it is woven into 
us. We are part of the status quo. 

And, too, no honest man can expect a free and hopeful youth to 
accept a status quo In which Involuntary unemployment, foreclosed 
opportunities for independence, dependent old age, and so many 
Injxistloes play so large and disastrous a part. We know we are 
leaving you an indefensible legacy. We know you are going to do 
something to it, and we don’t know What. We know that you don’t 
know what. We only know that the pattern of the future Is In 
your minds, not In ours. 

Although you do Inherit a good deal of difficulty and confusion, 
you here in America are also the Inheritors of things which have 
cost blood and sacrifice to win and which you will find still worth 
preserving. We have a system—an Imperfect one, it Is true—but 
one which alms to give us government by consent of the governed. 
And in order that such popular wUl may be enlightened and freely 
known, there was established the right of free speech, and of the 
press, and of petition, as well as other liberties from restraint. 
These limitations are to protect your freedom against the persons 
you elect to office. 

Of course they are not the only persons from whom you will need 
to guard your liberties. Under our economic system grave Injus¬ 
tices and inequalities may be perpetuated by men never elected to 
office, but who through economic advantage control jobs, or credit, 
or monopolize commodities, or who can otherwise strike at your 
means to live or your standard of living. Prom these sources come 
the greatest modem threats to your pursuit of happiness. 

Hiifi democratic Government of ouns was so fashioned as to be a 
power for your protection against such private injustice and ex¬ 
ploitation and, at the same time, not to become an oppressor Itself. 
It was placed In the hands of the people that they might stop 
wrongdoing by irresponsible private ^wer without becoming sub¬ 
ject to irresponsible public power. 

Time will not permit me to trace the steps by which this virile 
and strong Government envisioned by John Marshall was stealthily 
deprived of its power to curb private exploitations and injustioee 
of an economic nature. The slave power feared a government 
strong enough to check it, and Its penetrating influence was long 
dedicated to the task of restricting through judicial decision, the 
power of the National Government. After Lincoln struck down 
that menace there arose the great combinations of finance and 
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mdtMtry whldb ioiznd flttottf fovemmant an obitaele to thetr Im¬ 
perial deetgns for explottation. By 1^36 the National Oovemment 
was reduced hy Judldafl dtfdaion to lt» lowest ef&olen^. 

It has seemed to me that the biggest tai^ of the New Deal was 
to restore to this people’s Oovemment Its oiiglnai powere. lost 
through Judicial Ihterpietatlon. That Is the task in vmieh I have 
been chledy en ga ged, and we are prepared to hand on to you a more 
effective Qovemmexlt than the one Franklin D. Roosevelt has had 
to woi^ with. Consider wl^ me a list of the things that he was 
told he ccr^d never, never do. but which we now are told the 
Oovemment always really had a right to do. 

When President Roosevelt took office the people were powerless to 
enact, either through state or Nation, a minimum-wage law to 
protect women. Both the States and the Federal Oovemment now 
have that power. 

President Roosevelt took over a nation without power to enact 
a law dealing with child labor. We now have such a law. 

President Roosevelt found a nation with its power to protect 
the right of dabor collectively to bargain condemned as unconsti¬ 
tutional by a Jimta of 62 of the lawyers of America. The Nation 
has now won recognition of that power. 

It was only about a year ago that we won the final decision of the 
Supreme Court confirming the power of this Nation to enact a 
valid farm-adjustment program. 

It was only about 3 years ago that I sat before the Supreme 
Court on decision day to learn for the first time that our argument 
had prevailed and that a system of unemployment compensation 
could legally be undertaken. 

Less than 8 years ago I was standing before the Supreme Court 
as a representative of this administration pleading for the power to 
deal with the urgent problem of decent care for our growing popu¬ 
lation of aged and Infirm. We were opposed by the conservative 
argument that the Nation could not take any step whatever to deal 
with old-age pensions. Now we have that power. 

President Roosevelt found this Nation without power to aid a 
distressed industry like the taltumlnoua-coal industry. The Guffey 
Coal Act was thrown out ds wholly Illegal In 1636. *rhlB year the 
Coal Commission won its first contest In the Supreme Court. 

President Roosevelt found the power of the Nation to enact a 
publlc-utUltles holding-company act challenged. Its power to 
Impose common honesty upon great interstate utility combinations 
^hlch had always been the purse of reactionary politics was doubted. 
We have won the power to do that. 

He found the country without power to enact a municipal bank¬ 
ruptcy act to permit its cities and villages to restore financial order 
and credit where there had been overobllgatlon from years of politi¬ 
cal looting or Improvidence. We have won the power to do that. 

He found It without power to tax the public officeholder's salary 
as It did other citizens’ salaries. We have won the power to do 
that. 

He found it without power to tax the salary of a Federal judge 
as It did other cttlaens* salaries. Today the Nation has the power 
to do that. 

In short. Roosevelt has won for the Nation that which he found 
tt without adequate power to do—either to govern the powerful 
or to protect the weak. 

The reason I call your attention In such detail to this change 
Of constitutional interpretation is that I think it may answer in 
your mind, as it has In mine, grave doubts as to whether our 
Oovemment could be made equal to solving Its problems. Pour 
years ago. as measure after measure of recovery and of reform were 
crushed as unconstitutional, 1, too, was pretty despondent about 
the future. I did not, and do not, feel that the New Deal measures 
were the perfect nor even the best solution of our problems. Hie 
loss of thm particular measures was not so serious as the loss of 
the power to enact any measures dealing with those admitted evils. 

Before you look wistfully at any other form of government, let's 
see what we can do with this American Government with Its powers 
thds restored. Here are old frontiers reopened to statesmanship. 
Here are new possibilities for the redress of grievances, restoration 
of lost opportunities and equalities. Of course. It will not move as 
fast as some would like, but our Government can move as fast as 
our und 6 rl 3 rlng society and economy will assimilate changes, and 
efforts to move faster always produce countermovements that undo 
much of what has been accomplished. If the people are really de¬ 
termined, they can now utilize our Federal Government to knock 
out old privili^es and unfair advantages, to open the closed doors 
to Individual opportimity and to turn out unprecedented national 
wealth to a source of Individual security. 

1 know full well that many people who talk of preserving this 
“American system” really mean only that they want to meserve 
the status quo apd their advantageous position in It. But 1 would 
urge you to preserve our American system for an exactly opposite 
reason. Our systism Is really a great system for the changing of 
the status quo by peaceful and orderly means. Except in nations 
that have the device of popular elections, there Is no way to r^mdl- 
ate and chazige a governmental policy except by force. Elections 
are the civilized substitute for force to keep a government abreast 
of public opinion. 

I know that in many places abroad and in a few at home, tt is 
the custom to scoff at free government, to call democracy the “cult 
of incompetence,” to complain of It as slow and compromising and 
outmoded. But if we were to grant all of those charges—which we 
need not—It is still democracy alone which preserves that priceless 
thing for whi<±i youth in aU ages has searched—the dignity and 
worth of the individual. 


With all our groplBgs and uncertainties we have In America held 
to that Ideal. If our j^ottce does not measure up to the ideal then, 
that discredits not the Ideal but only the weakness of our efforts. 
You live in a country where the individual may listen to his radio 
even if what he hears does him no good. The tndlvtdual here may 
have grievances against hlS system, but he does not disappear un¬ 
accountably If he unites with others in denouncmg them. The 
individual may read anything he can get hold of, write as he pleases, 
and speak his mind, even If what he says Is distasteful to the rest 
of the country. 

Among the great nations of the earth this is one of the few where 
plain, ordinary citizens are preparing to go to the polls and settle 
our national policy by a choice of leaders for the next 4 years. Tou 
are almost alone eff 1^ peoples in Which the Individual In humble 
station may register his influence on questions that settle the fate 
of the Nation. You may truthfully say that we have not the com¬ 
plete democracy and the perfect Justice that we dream of, taut you 
cannot deny that we are among the few who have In our own hands 
the possibilities of approaching those hopes. Is It any wonder that 
among us are people passionately attached to this system, in spite 
of its shortcomings, and intensely resentful of any movement which 
they think would overturn it? 

You will soon take over frean your elders unsolved prObleine as 
vexing as have fallen to any generation. But there is also handed 
to you a government more responsive, more effective, and more 
useful than we have had. Your great opportunity Is to make it 
work. Let that be your crusade. Drive out of power the incom¬ 
petent, the corrupt, and the Indifferent. Walk into this democratlo 
process and master It. Make It serve your dreams and realize your 
visions. X, for one, welcome your active, unbossed, and unpiir- 
chasable enthusiasms in public affairs. 

If your enthusiasms and visions at times conflict with the lessons 
of experience and our cautions, that Is only what happens under 
every roof that is blessed by housing two generations. For my part, 
I am glad It is so. 


America Must Be On Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I include the following address by 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin. Jr., of Massachusetts, made over a 
National Broadcasting Co. network during the National Radio 
Forum, arranged by the Washington Star, on Monday evening, 
February 12: 

Tonight In every section of our land tributes to the immortal 
Abraham Lincoln are being voiced. 

It is a great privilege to be able to address you from the Capital 
of the Nation on this one hundred and thirty-first annivereary of 
XAncoln’s birth. 

It Is no mere figure of speech to say that the spirit of Lincoln 
Is close to America tonight. The studio from which I speak Is 
Uttle more than a mile from the Imposing Lincoln Memorial, 
which overlooks the historic Potomac, which Lincoln himself so 
often watched with anxious and prayerful eyes from the windows 
of the White House as he guided the Republic through the soul¬ 
testing ordeal of internal division and bitter civil war. 

Less than a city square from this studio stands the church In 
which Abraham Lincoln often prayed; and In that church there Is 
stiU preserved, as an abiding landmark of national history, the very 
pew in which Abraham Lincoln is known to have knelt In prayer 
during the crusblng hours of the Battle of Antletam. It was then 
that the fortunes of the Union were perhaps at the lowest point 
of the war. 

A living link between the Washington of today and that ol 
Abraham Lincoln exists in the Washington Star. It Is altogether 
proper that the army of steadfast friends of this fine radio program 
of public service should recall tonight that the Washington Star 
was established here In 1852. In its files from that year forward 
to tonight’s final edition Is to be traced the Whole effect of Abraham 
Lincoln's public service. 

In this Star forum we have a direct institutional link, unbroken 
since 1862, with the life and times and spirit of Lincoln. We are 
reminded that,, after all, life is not a rope of sand. There Is more 
to our national life than hectic change and restless experiment. 

Lincoln’s life and works hold for us seme lessons which, It seems 
to me, we need to review. 

Lincoln was a great man because he was a simple, sincere, Just^ 
and honest man. Lincoln was eloquent because his was the elo- 
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quenoe oi Blmple phriuiing, plain speaking, the language of the 
j^ople and for the people. 

Faced by grave domestic problems which we know must be solved, 
It Is not enough merely to preach unity. We must practice rtnlty. 
It is the most important goal for us In America—unity in the Amerl* 
can spirit; unity in a resolution to pursue the American way; unity 
In a will to solve our domestic problems, and to make constitutional 
government work and work well In this coimtry; unity in the will 
to stay aloof from foreign entanglements and conflicts; unity In the 
determination that we will never extinguish constitutional govern¬ 
ment, Individual privilege, and liberty under the Bill of Rights in 
this country, that we will never suffocate our freedom under a mili¬ 
tary dictatorship in order to go to war on the mistaken mission of 
saving the rest of the world for democracy. 

Lincoln knew well the vital necessity of real unity In this Nation, 
because he understood clearly the dangerous trick of ambitious men 
to divide and rule. 

For several years now we have watched the rise and the encourage¬ 
ment of sectional jealousies, of class prejudices, and suspicions and 
strifes. Communism, fascism, and other foreign “Isms” have been 
at their work seeking every opening In America’s armor to creep 
In and break down the whole Institution of free government on this 
continent. 

We can defeat these destructive forces only If we solve our do¬ 
mestic problems. We must put our unemployed back to work. 
We must check the rise of the national debt. We must put an 
end to these recurring deficits. We must have better understand¬ 
ing and responsltaillty between employers and employees. We must 
have a permanent resumption of business. We must have lower 
taxes. We must have an end to this practice of inciting some sec¬ 
tions of our country against other sections, of inciting some classes 
of our people against other classes. 

For 7 years this country has been made a proving ground for 
reckless experiments, and those experiments have failed. For 7 
years there has been rampant propaganda designed to lead the 
workingman to believe that his Interests are separate and apart 
from tho3e of the employers’, and thus to convince the employers 
that their Interests are separate and apart from the interests of 
labor; to lead the farmer to believe that his interests are separate 
and apart from those of industry and of labor. There Is not an 
atom of truth In that propaganda. All have a common interest 
and a common welfare. 

Just as Lincoln said this Nation cannot permanently endure half 
slave and half tree, so I say to you this Nation cannot endure with 
the Federal Gtovernment running half the business In competition 
with the other half. Lincoln knew what he was talking about when 
he said: 

”• • • In all that the people can individually do as well for 

themselves, government ought not to Interfere.” 

Lincoln said something else that bears on our conditions of today 
with a peculiar significance. In the statement that I am going to 
quote he laid clown a doctrine to which we must return If we are 
again to know that prosperity which this Nation so richly deserves 
and for which its people have such a great capacity. Said Lincoln; 

“I take It that It Is best for all to leave each man free to acquire 
property as far as he can. Some will get wealthy. I don’t believe 
In law to prevent a man from getting rich. It would do more harm 
than good. So while we do not propose any war upon capital, we 
do wish to allow the humblest man an equal chance to get rich 
with everybody else.” 

In those few words, my fellow Americans, Abraham Lincoln 
defined the doctrine which we call the American way. ’Tied up 
with that doctrine is the Constitution with its Bill of Rights, 
Linked with that doctrine Is the right of the individual citizen to 
go about his business unmolested, unregulated, unregimented by 
his Qovernment so long as he does not Interfere with the rights of 
his fellow men. 

“I believe each individual,” said Lincoln on another occasion, “Is 
naturallv entitled to do as he pleases with himself and the fruit 
of his labor so far as it In nowise Interferes with any other man’s 
rights,” 

It was that doctrine that in 150 years made of this the richest, 
greatest, most enlightened, moat cultured, and most capable nation 
that has ever existed since history began. It Is that doctrine which 
will enable this Nation to endure os the richest, the most prosper¬ 
ous, the most enlightened, and the freest nation on the globe. It 
Is only by being faithful to that doctrine that we can hope to pass 
on to coming generations the great heritage of freedom, security, 
prosperity, the great riches of spiritual and cultural and material 
possessions which our fathers have left to us. 

Abraham Lincoln saw the dangers that could threaten this rich 
Nation If we ever allowed our energy, our self-reliance, our courage, 
our determination to cling fast to the Constitution and to the Bill 
of Rights to become weakened. 

We have been hearing much In the last several months of the 
dangers which face us from abroad unless we do this or that or the 
other thing about it; in other words, unless we become entangled in 
foreign quarrels and foreign intrigues. 

Lincoln put his finger on the danger which we face In this Nation 
today. He said: 

”At what point, then, is the danger to be expected? I answer, 
If It ever reaches us, it must sprlxig up among us. It cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its 
author and finisher.” 

These words mean that if the hardships and the suffering of un¬ 
employment too long continue, if the condition of the farmers 
become desperate; if our youth are denied a chance for honest 
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labor at decent wages; If we continue recUessly to pile up a na¬ 
tional debt, to accumulate more deficits, to Increase taxes, tfhd to 
discourage business; if we do not stick to the American way, then. 
Indeed, as Lincoln said, will our danger spring up n-mnwg us, and 
we ourselves will be the authors and finishers of the destruction 
of this Nation. 

Lincoln said something else that was very significant that I wish 
to point out tonight. You wlU recall that he feared the effects of 
power. He was afraid of the strange influence that power has on 
most men if they too long possess it. That was why he made haste 
after the Civil War was over to proclaim the strife ended, and 
thereby return to the Congress those emergency powers which had 
been granted to him as Commander In Chief. 

Foreseeing the danger that power held too long might create, 
Abraham Lincoln uttered a warning that came from the very 
depths of his soul when he said; 

‘Tt Is to deny what the history of the world tells \is is true, to 
suppose that men of ambition and talents will not continue to 
spring up amongst us. And when they do, they will as naturally 
seek the gratification of their ruling passions as others have done 
before them. The question then Is, Can that gratification be 
found in supporting and maintaining an edifice that has been 
erected by others? Most certainly it cannot. • • • Towering 

genius disdains a beaten path. It seeks regions hitherto unex¬ 
plored. It sees no distinction in adding story to story upon the 
monuments of fame erected to the memory of others. It denies 
that it is glory enough to serve under any chief. It scorns to tread 
In the footsteps of any predecessor, however illustrious. It 
thirsts and burns for distinction; and If possible, It will have it, 
whether at the expense of emancipating slaves or enslaving free 
men. Is it unreasonable, then, to expect that some man pos¬ 
sessed of the loftiest genius, coupled with ambition sufficient to 
push It to Its utmost stretch, will at some time spring up among 
us? And when such a one does, It will require the people to be 
united with each other, attached to the Oovemment and laws, 
and generally intelligent, to successfully frustrate his designs.” 

The philosophy of Lincoln has continued to this day to be the 
philosophy of his party. It still embraces the deepest instincts 
and aspirations of all the American people. Therefore, tonight 
I want again to pledge allegiance to Lincoln’s philosophy of gov¬ 
ernment and of life. At one time he gave a special message to his 
party. He said: 

“A few words now to Republicans. It Is exceedingly desirable 
that all parts of this great Confederacy shall be at peace, and in 
harmony with one another. Let us Republicans do our part to 
have it so. Even though much provoked, let us do nothing 
through passion and ill temper.” 

That, my fellow citizens, is the philosophy of Lincoln’s party 
today. 

We can well believe that were he here at this hour, the Great 
Emancipator would speak out In tones that would echo throughout 
the world against communism, fascism, against all of these new and 
poisonous doctrines which would exchange free government for 
dictatorship; which would supplant constitutional government with 
autocracy; which would renounce Individual Independence, Indi¬ 
vidual honesty, Individual effort and self-government, and set up 
political monopoly, autocratic control, and bureaucratic adminis¬ 
tration down to the last detail of the citizen’s life. 

There are many kinds of slavery known to the human family. 
There is the physical bondage of man to man, now unknown In 
most of the civilized world. There Is economic slavery—of which all 
too much BtlU exists In the civilized world. There Is political 
slavery, which In these later years has been creeping like some 
strange, new, and insidious malady through the world. Flowing 
out of the social and economic disruptions of war, it has in two 
decades engulfed nation after nation. This tide must not engulf 
America. 

We have been told of new instruments of public power which 
have been built up. We have been told that these new devices 
might provide shackles for the liberties of the people. 

America must be on guard. 

It may or It may not be significant that we have reached a point 
for the first time in our history where a great political party has 
become so submissive to one-man rule that it cannot decide when 
to hold Its next convention. However that may be, no group In this 
Nation can long maintain these new instruments of public power 
with which to shackle the liberties of the people so long as America 
remains true to the philosophy and ideals ox Lincoln. As Lincoln 
said; 

“While the people retain their virtue and vigilance, no adminis¬ 
tration. by any extreme of wickedness or folly, can very seriously 
injure the Government In the short space of 4 years.” 

This Is a time, my fellow citizens, for some of Lincoln’s plain 
speaking. This is a time when you have a right to demand and 
when you ought to demand that your public servants, your public 
administrators, your public executives, say what they mean and 
mean what they say. 

Ygu have a right to ask what is going to be done to solve these 
domestic problems which have gone unsolved so long that today 
they are threatening constitutional government and individual 
freedom. How are we to restore prosperity in this country? How 
are we to restore the jobless to jobs? How are we to reduce our 
stupendous public debt, our continuing deficits, our mounting 
taxes? How are we to give the youth of America their fair chance? 
These are questions you have a right to ask, and you are entitled 
to the answers. 
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Prosperity mm be r ei t es ed la this country, iknanolsl security can 
be brought bade only by the sotmd and time-tested Amertcan meth- 
oeds by which prosperity and security were first achieved. When 
It beocnoes clear the Ciovernmeiit is being operated for the welfare 
of aU the peopto^ then American self-reliance, courage, initiative, 
thrift, and love of Ifltety will be revived. 

Our probteSB* of today must be worked out in the spirit of Lincoln, 
‘*With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right, as Qod gives us to see the right * * 

Just as lAncoln and our forefathers in their day faced and con¬ 
quered conditions which threatened the existence of the Union, 
and just as they saved this Nation in its hour of peril through their 
unwavering devotion to the principles <xr freedom and constitutional 
government, so, too, we of this day will face the problems which 
endanger us, and with that firmness and gentleness and, I hope, 
with that wisdom of Lincoln solve these problems and restore to our 
people the peace and prosperity for which Lincoln lived and fought 
and prayed and died, ‘*That this Nation, under Ood, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth.*’ 

Let us, then, leave that noble, gentle soul where he ls--enshrlned 
In the ages to which he belongs, one of earth’s great ones. My own 
humble tribute to him is: 

*’He loved hls*fellow men.” 

But no words of mine can frame for Abraham Lincoln a tribute 
so perfect as his own tribute to Washington: 

”To add brightness to the sun or glory to the name Is alike im¬ 
possible. Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the name 
and in its naked, deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

1 thank you. 
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OF 
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OF MISSOURI 
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Bfr, ANI7CRSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this Hall has 
seen many pieces of legislation debated and passed without 
Congress being aware of one*hall the ''bugs** in the legislation. 
Later we come to realize the existence of the vermin that is 
eating the substance of the law and then public sentiment 
demands that either we kill the "bugs** by amendment or kill 
the whole legislation by repeal. 

The Wheeler-Lea transportation bill was debated very 
briefly in the body at the other end of the Capitol, passed, and 
came to the House. We gave It more attention. We took out 
some of the "bugs** that the Senate in the quick and brief 
examination failed to discover. We amended the bill in sev¬ 
eral particulars and passed it. Now the bill as passed by the 
Senate and the Senate bill as amended in the House are 
before the conferees. 

The House passed the amendments In good faith with the 
intent of making a better bill out of a very bad one. It is bad 
evai with the House amendments. It will be terrible if those 
amendments are not retained. 

The bin is purely and simply a catering to monopoly with¬ 
out regard to the shipper, the public who pay^ the freight, 
or the employees who have made the American railroads 
what they are today. *rhe advocates of this bill will tell you 
that it will reduce freight rates. I want them to tell me 
when freight rates have ever been reduced as a result of 
State or National legislation. Freight rates.have continued 
to mount. The more legislation we pass the more powerful 
the equipment the railroads have; the longer the trains the 
higher the freight rates are. This is not theory. This is a 
fact, as any i^pper can tell you. 

Up until a few years ago 50 cars was a long train, and 
those 50 cars were manned by 5 men. Today there are 
more 100-car trains than 50-car trains. Many trains are 150 
cars in length. They are still manned by only 6 men. The 
cars have Increased In carrying capaci^ until they carry 
almost twice as much in each car as was carried when they 
were operating the shiidler trains. In other words, today the 
railroads are carrying approximately 0 times the freight 
that they formerly carried with one-half the employees they 
formerly used. Z3id the great public, either ^pper or con¬ 
sumer, receive any reduction in freight rates becatUie of this 


increase in the carrying capaofty with less labor cost? No. 
They received the opposite—an increase In freight rates. 

1 was one of those who at the very beginning opposed the 
Wheeler-Lea bill because it failed to take into consideration 
the more important group to be considered In the transpor¬ 
tation problem^the public. 1 favor all forms of transporta¬ 
tion that will give to the public better and cheaper facUiUes 
for commerce. The effect of the Wheeler-Lea bill will be to 
destroy some forms of transportation that are now serving 
the public for the benefit of this railroad monopoly operated 
from Wall Street In the interest of the money tycoons, for¬ 
getful of an Interests except the money Interest, for the 
benefit of the select few financial operators. I am Interested 
in the ben^ to be derived from aU forms of traniq;>ortation, 
which Includes waterways and trucks as well as railroads. 
1 am also interested in security for the worker and his con¬ 
tinued employment. The Wheeler bill as it passed the Sen¬ 
ate throws thousands of rail employees out of work. *rhls 
will not benefit the people of the Nation. 

We have been spending our time here for 6 years trying 
to promulgate laws that will eventuate in taking people off 
the relief roUs and place them on jobs. We have spent bil¬ 
lions of the taxpayers* money in the effort and now the 
Wheeler bill as passed by the Senate would place 400,000 
more men out of employment. Men who are in the highest 
class, best paid ranks of labor. My authority for this state¬ 
ment is figures given in the Wall Street Journal. Congress 
passed a Railroad Retirement Act. The Intent of this act 
was to provide security for the railroad worker. By it Con¬ 
gress said that a railroad worker must be employed 30 years 
before he would be eligible for retirement benefits. Congress 
made a further provision that he must not only have 30 
years before he would be eligible for the benefits but In addi¬ 
tion thereto he must have reached the age of 65 years. If he 
is put out of employment except for total and permanent 
physical disability before he reaches the age of 65 he must 
wait out the remaining years before he can draw his retire¬ 
ment even though the employee has paid all his assessments 
from his earned wages and the employer the pay-roll tax. 

By the bill as It passed the Senate we would take away with 
our left hand all that we have given almost a million rail¬ 
road employees with our right hand. We take It away with¬ 
out their consent and destroy by Implication a vested right 
that we have led these rail workm to believe they possessed. 
We abrogate what was done in good faith. We take away 
from them that which they have paid for with their own 
earnings. Congress by the law forced all of the employees 
to contribute a percentage from every pay check to pay for 
the retirement. 

Yet under the consolidation provisions of the Senate bill 
each and every man could be deprived of these benefits for 
which he has labored throughout the years, for which he has 
paid from his earnings In compliance with the laws of his 
Government. Under the provisions of the Wheeler bill a 
large majority of the 400,000 men displaced from employ¬ 
ment would be men with 30 years* service who had not yet 
reached the age of 66 or men with 20 years* service or less. 
I submit that such treatment of railroad employees is un¬ 
justified, inexplainable, and inexcusable. 

When the Railroad Retirement Act was before the House 
committee, that committee, to a large extent, used a personnel 
basis of 1.200,000 workers as an example of what the income 
from the act would be in future years. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was doubtful of the financial stability of the act 
and that testimony was used in the argument to convince 
him. The argument was also used that as soon as business 
picked up the pay roll would pick up. The business pick-up 
arrived. The railroads handled the greatest Increase in 
volume of business in the last quarter of X930 in a 10-year 
period. But now with this increase other means are being 
sought out to refute the argument that was formerly advanced 
in favor of the Retirement Act Without the Harrington 
amendment nearly 50 percent of existing railroad employ¬ 
ment could be eliminated. You cannot destroy even 1 per¬ 
cent of these jobs vdthout vitally affecting the financial 
stability of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
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nils Wlieeier-Lea WH as passed by the Senate bad in view, 
in xny <H;>inion, the destruction of the Railroad Retirement Act 
so tlie railroads could save i^roxlmately $20,000,000 a 
year in pay-roll tax, reducing that figure the income 
derived by the board from its ooUections. 

If we of the Congress even suggested doing to the Social 
Security Act and the beneficiaries under that act what is 
being done to the railroad worker by the omnibus transpor¬ 
tation bill the whole Nation would be up ixrarms. These rail¬ 
road workers are deprived of the benefits of the Social Security 
Act. We cannot take away from them or invalidate by mak¬ 
ing ineffectual the only social legislation they have. There 
can be no compromise on this matter. 

The House passed the Harrington amendment. Under the 
Harrington amendment these employees would not be sub¬ 
ject to the whim of a financial dictator sitting in the back 
room of a bank. Under the Harrington amendment these 
employees would retain what Congress has, by law, given 
them. Under the Harrington amendment one of the “bugs** 
would be taken out of the bill as passed by the Senate. The 
conferees of the House should be Instructed to stand by the 
Harrington amendment, and the House should vote to reject 
the conference report if it does not do so. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
went on record as favoring the amendment on October 2. 
1939. after it had passed the House, and Oeorge M. Harrison, 
president of the R^way Labor Executives Association, signed 
that report. These two organizations, one representing labor 
without regard to railway employment, and the other con¬ 
fining its membership to those in railway service only, have 
both endorsed the Harrington amendment. The Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, which represents by far the largest 
membership of any of the so-called train-service brother¬ 
hoods, has been most active in support of the amendment. 

Of course, the argument is advanced that the motives of 
these laboring men are selfish in wanting to hold their em¬ 
ployment. Certainly It is selfish if wanting to maintain the 
employment that they have striven a lifetime to keep and 
secure for themselves the equity which we gave them under 
the Railroad Retirement Act can be called selfish. Yet I 
know of no group that has been as unselfish as railroad labor. 
They have certainly contributed their share to economies in 
railroading. The number of employees oh American railroads 
has been reduced almost 50 percent, or from more than a 
million and a half employees to less than a million employees. 
There is a great hue and cry raised by the proponents of this 
bill that we must protect the bondholders and the investment 
of the bankers. The Washington Star of February 2, this 
year, on its financial page, carried the headline “Net railway 
income shows big increase during 1939,” and the article 
stated that the net Income of the railroads in the year 1939 
was $215,290,253 more than the net income In the year 1938. 

This would indicate to any fair-thinking person that the 
railroads of the Nation are doing pretty well under existing 
law and without this Wheeler-Lea monstrocity which would 
throw 400,000 workers with their families on the Industrial 
scrap heap and relief. The record of one railroad does not 
indicate the condition of all of them any more than one robin 
indicates the spring. But if you want to pick out specific 
Instances let us take the C. & O. Railroad, which is a great 
system, and realize the fact that in the year 1936 the Chesa¬ 
peake ft Ohio paid more money in dividends than it did in 
wages to its labor. Or take the Bessemer ft Lake Erie that 
in the same year paid 1,100 percent in dividends. Is this 
showing on the part of these railroads such as would indicate 
that all the systems need consolidations that will result In 
monopoly to destroy all other systems of transportation In 
the Nation? 1 think not. But such a showing would indi¬ 
cate that if other railroads would study the system of opera¬ 
tion of the C. ft O. and the Bessemer ft Lake Erie that big 
dividends would be paid on those roads, too. without coming 
to Congress for consolidations based on a system the .primary 
purpose of which Is to enable the monopoly to so fix rates 
that the cheaper forms of transportation win be destroyed. 

The wise thing is to write this legislation as it should be 
written now. To protect all concerned now. When the need 
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for amendment to the original bill is so glaringly obvious, 
let us see that the will of the House is observed and that if the 
bill reaches final passage, it either contains the amendments 
as adopted by the House or does not become law. 

Naval Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL VINSON 

OF GEOBQIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February IS, 1940 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, there have been 
many articles in the press and much discussion generally 
relative to the so-called top-heaviness of recent destroyers. 
Much of such information has been misleading, to say the 
least, and many of the statements have had no foundation In 
fact, I desire therefore to apprise the Members of the Con¬ 
gress of the facts in the case, as otherwise the country may 
be completely misled as to the true conditions. 

First of all, I desire to assure the Congress that at no time 
were the destroyers in question in danger either of sinking or 
capsizing. The changes which were adopted to improve them 
were made to provide a margin of stability which the Depart¬ 
ment felt necessary to assure satisfactory and safe operation 
under the worst possible conditions. 

The destroyers in question are Nos. DD 409-444, a total of 
36 vessels, of which approximately 30 are still under construc¬ 
tion. In accordance with customary practice, the design, 
consisting of written specifications and a comparatively few 
drawings, showing the size, shape, arrangements, and so forth, 
of the general structure of the vessel and its machinery and 
armament were prepared by the Bureaus of Construction 
and Repair and Engineering in collaboration with other bu¬ 
reaus of the Navy Department after the military characteris¬ 
tics had been approved by the General Board of the Navy. 
These plans and specifications also included the stability cal¬ 
culations composed of weight, centers of gravity, and other 
data. These plans and specifications comprise the data fur¬ 
nished the prospective bidders to enable them to submit in¬ 
telligent bids and form the basis of the contract with the suc¬ 
cessful bidder. Many hundreds of plans, called “working 
plans” are then prepared by the contractor or his ‘‘design 
agent,” which are used in the actual construction of the ves¬ 
sels, both in private and Government yards. 

The contract with the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, for 
two destroyers Nos. 409 and 410, included a provision for the 
development of the design and preparation of the detail 
working plans, using the Navy Department’s contract plans 
and detail specifications, Including stability calculations, as 
a basis. That company employed as their design agents the 
firm of Gibbs ft Cox, of New York City, which firm devel¬ 
oped the design and prepared the detail working plans for 
this cicuss of destroyers, Nos. 409-420. The firm of Gibbs 
ft Cox, as des^ agents for the contractors is also pre¬ 
paring the working plans for destroyers Nos. 423 and 424, 429 
to 436, and 437 to 444, Inclusive. The detail plans for de¬ 
stroyers Nos. 421, 422, and 425 to 428, Inclusive, are being 
prepared by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 

The inclining experiments to determine stability and the 
trials of the first vessel of this group to be completed, the 
U. S. 6. Anderson (DD 411), took place during April 1939. 
These tests and trials revealed that this vessel was approxi¬ 
mately 10 percent over the original estimated weight and 
was short of the desired reserve stability characteristics in 
naval vessels. This does not mean that it was unseaworthy 
or was likely to capsize or could not maneuver at high speed. 
It did mean that these qualities of displacement, stability, 
and uprightness under certain conditions were not of the high 
standard for naval vessels and that therefore they should be 
Improved. It also meant that appropriate steps should be 
taken to insure the excellence of these qualities in the other 
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destroyers of identical or similar designs in the group 
DD 409-444, most of which are not yet completed and some of 
which are still in the design stage. 

These conditions were due to the weight and the heights 
of the center of gravity of structural hull material and engi¬ 
neering material exceeding the design calculations which 
apparently were figured too close in the first Instance. Ord¬ 
nance material was also overweight to some extent. 

These original designs, although similar, are not identical 
for the several groups of sister vessels comprised in the 36 
destroyers Nos. 409-444. The design for each group was 
based upon the preceding group with such Improvements as 
experience with previous designs showed to be desirable. 
Since it takes almost 8 years to build a destroyer and deter¬ 
mine its actual performance, the designs for the DD 409 
class and succeeding classes were issued before the results of 
the preceding class were known. This procedure is unavoid¬ 
able when building vessels on an annual basis. The design 
estimates as to weights were based on the best and latest 
information available, and all calculations Indicated an en¬ 
tirely satisfactory design. The actual or finished weights 
when completed, however, were materially in excess of the 
design weights and were so located as to have unfavorable 
effect on the reserve stability. Overweight in the completed 
vessel does not necessarily mean poor design. It may mean— 
and sometimes has meant—^insufiBcient consideration given to 
weight in preparing the original design, the working drawings, 
and in the fabrication and assembling of the vessel. While 
there were some changes or authorized departures from the 
contract plans and specifications, the defect in these vessels 
was due only in small part to such changes and is principally 
attributable to the finished weights being greater find the 
centers of gravity higher than allowed for in the basic design. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the design of DD 409 the 
treaty limitations were removed, and the inclination was to 
stress reliability and ruggedness rather than lightness in 
weight. Undoubtedly zealousness to thus obtain the opti¬ 
mum in the new design, the DD 409 class, contributed mate¬ 
rially to the resultant increase in wei^t. Improvements 
were embodied to accomplish more effectively the design re¬ 
quirements. This procedure, producing a design and there¬ 
after incorporating in it the lessons learned from vessels not 
completed when the design was produced, is entirely normal 
and is the customary and logical method of improving each 
type of naval vessel. 

Press reports have magnified the defect in these vessels to 
a very material extent. Although these vessels are satisfac¬ 
tory for normal service without change, nevertheless, having 
in mind an emergency condition such as might exist after a 
prolonged engagement followed by high speed maneuvering 
in a rough sea or for the vessel in a badly damaged condition 
due to battle or other causes, it was deemed advisable to pro¬ 
vide an additional margin of reserve stability. The steps 
necessary to accomplish this are now under way. They con¬ 
sist of the removal and relocation of weight, particularly that 
which is high above the base line, such as rearranging the 
torpedo battery to provide centerline mounting of tubes in¬ 
stead of broadside mounting—without change in broadside 
fire; lowering of boat stowages, and omission of duplicate 
boat-handling means; reduction of heavy plating on the 
bridges and fire control stations; relocation of spare parts 
carried on board; lowering of the loading machine; and a 
number of other minor nonmilitary items involving a reduc¬ 
tion or a lowering of weights, 

Pending completion of this work and the results of an in¬ 
clining experiment to follow such completion, it is also pro¬ 
posed to install fixed ballast as may be required to obtain the 
desired reserve stability and to allow a margin for new or 
future alterations. The estimated amount of such ballast is 
from 35 to 60 tons which will have no material effect upon any 
other characteristic of these vessels. The installation of bal¬ 
last is a normal and usual procedure in ship construction and 
has been since time immemorial. 

Some of the 86 destroyers are completed or nearly com- 
l^ted, some are well along in construction, while the later 


ones have comparatively little construction work done. The 
cost of this remedial work, therefore, varies from a maximum 
on the completed vessels to a mere change in drawings—at a 
reduction in cost to the Oovernment—for the later destroyers. 

The total estimated net cost of all work on the 36 de¬ 
stroyers is $230,884. The average cost of the changes per 
destroyer is $6,413. The approximate percentage of the cost 
of change to the total hull and machinery cost is one-seventh 
of 1 percent. The above figure does not take account of the 
value of any salvaged materials nor reimbursement to the 
Oovernment by contractors for that part of the overweight 
for which the contractor is considered responsible, nor espe¬ 
cially of the reduced cost due to changes in the torpedo-tube 
mounting. If these changes are taken into consideration 
there would be an actual saving of cost on these vessels. The 
cost of the work is a good indication of the relatively minor 
nature of the deficiency in these vessels. 

The work contemplated in connection with weight removal 
and relocation to provide an additional margin of reserve sta¬ 
bility has recently been completed on the first one of the 
vessels of the group. This vessel has been subjected to thor¬ 
ough and extensive trials at sea by the regularly established 
Board of Inspection and Survey and found entirely satis¬ 
factory. 

In conclusion. I would like to say to the Congress that, 
notwithstanding the minor troubles encountered on these 
particular destroyers, it should be proud of the record of the 
Navy Department on this new shipbuilding program. Prior 
to the adoption of the current building program we had had 
a long naval holiday, many of the types of ships had either 
never been built or had not been built for many years, par¬ 
ticularly destroyers. Nevertheless we have very fine, modem 
ships, equal or superior to any in the world. The destroyers 
in question will be efficient additions to the fleet, and there is 
no reason for anxiety on this score by the Congress or by the 
citizens of this country. 


Some Impressive Witnesses 
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ARTICLE BT MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
article by Mark Sullivan: 

CAUBBS OF DZBTRTTBIV^OME IMPRESStVlI WITNESSES 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

The executive committee .of the American Federation of Labor, 
meeting at Miami, Fla., passed a resolution that goes deep. In 
part. It reads; 

"At this time there are not enough Jobs In private Industry to go 
around. This Is largely due. in our opinion, to the fact that lack of 
confidence has stunted business growth and expansion. * « • 

We urge that all Oovernment actions that tend imneoessarUy to 
discourage business expansion cease * * 

Just what Is it In the present administration that makes busi¬ 
ness recovery dilScult or impossible? In the Judgment of this 
column, a large part of the answer is to be found In the following 
comments, expressed over some 2 years past, by several observers 
and news sources having various points of view. If the reader will 
follow the thread that runs through these quotations, he wlU have 
got a clue to a condition that Is extremely Important, and 
ominous. 

The first group of comments has to do with a so-called blue-card 
incident. Early in 1939 Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
was eager for business recovery. He had a way of saying, in an¬ 
swer to suggestions made to him, '*Will it contribute to recovery?" 
This impressed Under Secretary John W. Hanes, also eager for 
business recovery. He thought the phrase would make a good 
slogan. He had It printed on blue cards, which were distributed 
to Government officials. 
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This* as reported by oolumnlsts Joseph Alsop and Robert Klnt- 
ner* ^'irritated the • • ♦ now dealers to a near frenzy.” As 
reported by Mr. Arthur Krook* of the New Tork Times, some new 
dealers ^^represented the blue cards to Mr. Roosevelt as disloyalty 
to him/’ result was reported in News^Week, April 8, 1939: 
*'The cards are now being gracefully forgotten/' 

On another occasion, an episode at the White Hoiise Is reported 
by Mr. Kirock: *Tt is heartening to report that at a recent White 
Smuse council, adherence was duly sworn to the capitalistic system 
when its future usefulness was called Into question. This cor¬ 
respondent has reliably heard that when two conferees expressed 
doubt capitalism was worth giving anoth^ chance, or could be 
saved thereby. Harry L. Hopkins warmly denounced the viewpoint, 
and the President showed the firmest sort of agreement (with Mr. 
Hopkins).” 

On yet another occasion Mr. Krock reported another battle in 
the running war between two groups of resident Roosevelt's ad¬ 
visers—one group working for recovery of the American industrial 
system, the other believing In what Mr. Krock describes as ”an 
undefined but different system.” It was after Mr. Harry Hopkins 
had been appointed Secretary of Commerce and seemed to wish to 
bring about business revival. This wish appeared to anger some 
of Mr. Hopkins' former associates In the Inner circle, who appar¬ 
ently regarded him as a deserter. Mr. Krock reported, March 11, 
1939: ”The White House hearth-rug battle has grown extremely 
bitter in the past week, with Mr. Hopkins getting the brunt of the 
attack from his former brethren, and Mr. Morgenthau and Under 
Secretary Hanes coming In for the second volleys.” 

The ^tuatlon is commonly described as a war between two 
groups of the President's Inner circle, with the President acting 
as arbiter, yet himself favoring retention of the system of private 
enterprise. A carefully stated picture of the President's attitude Is 
in the words of Mr. Walter Llppmann. Mr. Llppmann, May 19. 
1938, was describing the controversy between Mr. Roosevelt and 
the business world: 

“Though it Is a fact that very few businessmen really like any 
of the major reforms; though It is a fact, I believe, that the Presi¬ 
dent and his favorite advisers dislike the system of private enter¬ 
prise and distrust moat of the individuals who operate it, it does 
not seem to me that doctrinal differences are the determining 
factor.” 

Possibly the phrase, “dislike the system of private enterprise,” 
was too strong (as applied to the President, though not too strong 
as applied to the President's advisers). Mr. lAppmann put it In 
milder words on another occasion, January 20.1938: “I rather think 
that the President, insofar as he considers these matters, is of the 
opinion that the capitalist order has reached a phase where It can 
be kept going only by Government assistance; and that it is not 
worth while to try for a true revival of private enterprise if the 
price is the modification of his social reforms.” 

Yet another observer, Gen. Hugh Johnson, said, February 27, 
1938: ”1 have seen the gradual growth of the bunch of advisers in 
the administration who do not believe in the capitalist system.” 

When so many observers, with differing points of view, agree so 
completely, the sum of their judgments is convincing. How ominous 
this is hardly needs saying. 

Yet the hopeful fact is that during recent months we have in¬ 
creased business recovery. Necessarily this must be based on the 
expectation that the condition pictured above will cease to exist. 
It is the expectation that as a result of the political events of the 
present year there will be In Washington an administration with a 
changed point of view, an administration loyal to the American 
syi^m of ^ee enterprise. Such an administration could be either 
conservative Democratic or Republican. If this e]q>ectation has 
stimulated the degree of business recovery we have already had, 
the reality, after next January, should bring about a recovery which 
will absorb all our unemployment. For such a recovery, the condi¬ 
tions exist, excepting that lack of confidence which the A. F. of L. 
mentions. 


The Road to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WHMINGTON (DEL.) MORNING NEWS 
OF FEBRUARY 15, 1940 

Mr. WILLAMS of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RxcoiU), I include the following 
editorial from the Wilmington Morning News, of Wilmlngton« 
Del., for February 15, 1940: 


(From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News of Febrxiary 15, 1940] 

TKZ XOAD TO WAR 

It is our sincere convlotlon that the Senate of the United States 
has made a grave mistake in approving legislation which makes 
possible additional loans of $20,000,000 each to Finland and China. 

The deep sympathy which we feel for both the Finns and the 
Chinese, and our knowledge that both peoples are the victims of 
outrageous aggression, must not blind us to the fact that this 
action amounts to taking sides as a government in wars Which 
are none of our affair. 

Our present neutrality laws, with their ban on loans to belliger¬ 
ent nations, were adopted because the American people had learned 
from experience that this is a step leading toward active military 
participation in foreign wars. The proposed loans to Finland and 
China are In direct violation of the spirit if not the letter of those 
laws. They threaten o\ir future peace and security, not merely 
of themselves, but because they set om foreign policy in a new 

S oove. For any intervention on one side of a foreign confiict Is 
:e starting a snowbaU down a steep hUl. It gathers force and 
mass and speed as it goes, and before long It Is apt to be oom{:Jetely 
out of our control. 

In this case it is easy to foresee that a governmental loan to 
Finland now may prove the entering wedge for more substantial 
aid to that country, and eventuaUy to loans to Britain and France. 
This is what we were calling only a few brief months ago the road 
to war. Once we have taken a step along that road, once we 
translate our sympathies into action, once we are definitely com¬ 
mitted to one side, it is no easy matter to stop or turn aside. 

Ihat Is why we hope that the House will reverse the verdict of 
the Senate on these two loans. The first duty of Congress is not 
toward China or Finland but toward the people of the United 
States. It will become increasingly more difficult to safeguard 
our peace, security, and neutrality once we start letting our sym¬ 
pathies lead us. against our own best Interests, to intervention on 
behalf of other nations now at war. 


Postmaster Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. BARNES 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I Include the following address by Hon. 
James A. Farley. Postmaster General of the United States, at 
the dedication of the post ofiSce, Lincoln's New Salem, HI., 
February 12, 1940: 

It was more than a century ago that a jroimg frontiersman, eager 
to get ahead In the world, decided to oast his lot In the enterprising 
vUlage of New Salem. A tide of migration was sweeping the 
prairies and people locriced forward hopefully to the time when New 
Salem would be a thriving business and commercial center in a 
thickly populated region. 

When Abraham Lincoln arrived here to settle, he came on foot, 
toting his meager possessions. He was a stripling of 22 years, a 
piece of floating driftwood, as he described himself, unknown to the 
villagers, without money, and without family connections or in¬ 
fluential friends who might be ready to ease his path in life. His 
only financial asset was the promise of a Job tending store for a 
man who had befriended him. 

There was a flood tide of settlers at New Salem for the brief span 
of a few years. The village grew and then ebbed away as the 
restless pU^lms of that era fouzid a richer promise of reward in 
other settlements. 

Abraham Lincoln stayed on here for 6 years during the formative 
period of young manhood. The raw-bonbd stranger, who arrived 
here with nothing to recommend him save his own stiirdy character 
and talent for human friendships, developed into one of the up¬ 
standing citizens of the oommimlty. Life for him was serious axul 
real and a gnawing ambition drove him to make the best of his 
surroundings. The limits of opportunity In a rural town could not 
dishearten him. 

He took advantage of leisure hours to Improve his knowledge of 
the English language; he learned the rudiments of surveying and 
the fxindamentals of law; he took an interest in public life and 
was elected a member of the State legislature. But above all else, 
by giving free bent to the genius of a keen and penetrating mind, 
it was here that he learned the essential lessons of how to direct 
the activities of other men. 
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Without distortion or exaggerating, it may be said honestly that 
Lincoln derived as much from hta associations In the humble life 
of New Salem as other men get from a comparable period in one 
of the great universities of the world. It is this fact that brings 
us here today to the reoonstruoted village of New Salem—^this fact 
that has made this site an object of devoted interest and a shrine 
for millions of patriotic Americans who find fresh inspiration and 
deep meaning in the life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Those Individuals who had the happy vision to bring about the 
restoration of this tiny village deserve the gracious thantcs of their 
fellow citizens. While the project was carried out in large meas¬ 
ure by residents of the State of Illinois, others made notable con¬ 
tributions and the work that has been accomplished here is deeply 
appreciated by the people of every State In the Union. All those 
who aided should be proud and happy In the result. 

For many decades now a grateful Nation has rendered tribute and 
devotion to the memory of the martyred President who guided the 
storm-tossed ship of state through one of its most crucial periods. 
Lincoln’s name has been placed high up on the honor roll of great 
American statesmen. Scholars, historians, and poets, regardless 
of party or section, have united In proclaiming the heroic labors he 
performed in preserving the Union and protecting the integrity of 
free institutions. 

Yet, perhaps, this is the first time that citizens have gathered to 
observe the memory of humble Postmaster Lincoln. In the bright 
flame of his later achievements, many people forget that the Great 
Emancipator had his first experience in public office while serving 
as postmaster in New Salem. A musty volume in the Department 
files at Washington, its pages tattered and yellowed with age, gives 
a brief summary of this somewhat neglected period in Lincoln’s 
early career. 

He was appointed postmaster on May 7, 1833, by President Andrew 
Jackson. Although Jackson has been spoken of many times as 
the originator of the '‘spoils system” in politics, it is worth noting 
that Lincoln was identified with the Whig Party at the time of 
his appointment. A few historians have taken the view, in a 
humorous vein, I trust, that a Whig got the office because the pay 
was so small no good Democrat aspired to it. In any event, we 
may be sure that when he signed the commission Andrew Jackson 
had no idea that he was launching the public career of a man who 
would one day win eternal fame by his superb conduct of the 
Presidential office. 

Lincoln continued to act as postmaster until the office was 
abolished in 1836 because New Salem was already suffering from a 
steady decline in population. The Department records were crisp 
and to the point in those early days and there is nothing in the 
files to Indicate how Lincoln fared in his career as postmaster. A 
fairly accurate account, however, was later pieced together from 
the recollections of old friends and acquaintances who were proud 
of their early associations with Lincoln during his New Salem days. 

The wartime President, who was never too busy to hear the plea 
of a grief-stricken mother, was foreshadowed in the sympathetic 
attitude of the young man who occupied the role of postmaster and 
voluntary letter carrier for the citizens of New Salem. The neigh¬ 
bors liked the informal, kindly habits of Postmaster Lincoln. He 
helped the illiterate to decipher their incoming mail; he walked 
long miles to deliver letters which he knew had been anxiously 
awaited; he was courteous and accommodating in explaining postal 
regulations to rural folks who had slight experience in matters of 
that kind. 

Upon the firm foundation of good will which he established while 
acting as postmaster, Lincoln fashioned the ground work of his 
long and useful public career. Without the respect and confidence 
of those who knew him best, it would have been impossible for 
the struggling young lawyer to win election to the legislature and 
thus to satisfy his burning ambition to play a worthwhile part in 
the public events of his time. From early manhood the desire to 
take an active part in government was stirring within him. It was 
an honest ambition, and to those of us who have the privilege of 
looking back upon the life of the yoirng frontiersman it was some¬ 
thing more. Perhaps without realizing it Lincoln was obeying the 
urge of destiny which had prepared for him such a noble and 
tragic part in the great human drama. 

Throughout his life Lincoln never overlooked an opportunity to 
learn from other men. With a detachment of viewpoint that seems 
well-nigh incredible, he was able to observe the motives that impel 
men to act. He understood why it was that an individual may be 
brave, loyal, and steadfast m some of his relations and petty, mean, 
and spiteful in others. He knew the best in men and the worst 
In them, and he had an uncanny accuracy in gaging the ability 
and the limitations of his associates in government. 

The qualities which gave eminence and distinction to the states¬ 
manship of Lincoln have been analyzed in skillful fashion by 
students worthy of the task. As a result of their long research 
and careful labor, it has been shown with abundant proof that the 
very qualities which his hasty and short-sighted contemporaries 
misjudged for weakness, really constituted the key to Lincoln’s 
strength and greatness. He never drove men into action; rather 
he led them around slowly and patiently to his way of thinking, 
letting them believe that they were leading him and not he leading 
them. He was a politician in the finest sense because he imder- 
stood the art of dealing with human beings. 

There are many lessons in Lincoln's career for those who aspire 
to public office, but none is more important than the simple truth 
that character is the true foundation of statesmanship. Lincoln 
was Binoere and honest in all his efforts. He taught the country to 


cherish the idea of union because he believed in it so passionately 
himself. To those who opposed the appointment of generals and 
commanders who were not of his party, Lincoln replied that he was 
interested in patriotism and ability, not partisanship. In the midst 
of brutal and destructive war, from which his sensitive nature re¬ 
coiled, he never lost an opportunity to do an act of kindness 
touched with mercy. He wanted justice done in small things as 
well as great, and he followed that rule himself without deviation. 

Lincoln bore the Old Testament name of Abraham, and there was 
almost a scriptural touch in the simplicity of his writings. No man 
in recent times has been able to express such exalted truths in 
simple language. His thoughts were clothed in the homely garment 
of words which had been familiar to him since childhood and, 
against the urgings of others, he made no effort to effect a change 
in style. The wisdom of this course is shown by the fact that 
throughout his career as President, Lincoln grew steadily In the 
affections of the common people. Because they understood his 
words and purposes, the people gave him their full trust and 
confidence. 

Lincoln at all times looked above the immediate, everyday prob¬ 
lems to the great purpose he had in mind. When other men 
hardened amidst the savagery of internal war, the kindly man in 
the White House never let his fellow countrymen forget that the 
final object was national unity, untouched by hate or vindictiveness. 
As the end of the awful carnage appeared in sight, he had no time 
for gloating or rejoicing. The great task, he said, was to “bind up 
the Nation’s wounds.” There is no finer phrase in the whole range 
of American State papers. 

In this age of dictatorship and government by cruel violence, it 
is heartening to recall that Abraham Lincoln was a product of 
democratic government. His rise to eminence and immortality In 
the annals of statecraft would have been impossible under any 
other system. He came from humble beginnings and was compelled 
to make his own way without benefit of social distinctions or family 
fortune. Even after he entered the White House, he still felt ill 
at ease in the pomp and glitter of dazzling social functions. He was 
not a military man who could seize public power by force and 
violence. The only power Lincoln had came from within, from the 
sublime qualities of a lofty spiritual nature. Throughout his life 
he was a man of the prairies who was accustomed to think in terms 
of man’s eternal struggle against the elements for the simple com¬ 
forts of decent food and adequate shelter. 

In pondering over the full meaning of his career, we come to 
understand why Abraham Lincoln belongs to the ages. By the 
sheer force of his Intellectual and moral powers, he lifted himself 
high above the errors and pitfalls that beset the lives of lesser men. 
The memory of his name is the heritage, not of one party or group 
or section, but of freemen everywhere who cherish the priceless 
qualities of liberty and Justice, without which life is not worth the 
living. 

And so I am happy to be here today to join In these ceremonies 
redcdlcatlng the post office of New Salem after a lapse of 104 years. 
It is my honest belief that the young man who takes over the duties 
of the office will prove a worthy successor to his illustrious prede¬ 
cessor. The primary purpose In replacing New Salem on the postal 
map is not commercial. The idea is not to enhance the revenues 
of Uncle Sam. Rather it is a loftier motive. It is a wish to aid 
in rekindling the interest of the Nation in New Salem. 

In the years that lie ahead, I hope that millions of Americans 
will obey the Impulse to visit this hallowed shrine, to walk the by¬ 
paths that Lincoln trod, to view for themselves the frontier village 
in which a great human being lived and loved and labored. The 
restoration of the village has been carried out in masterly fashion. 
Those who performed the task with loving care did something more 
ihan rebuild the physical aspects of New Salem. They have re¬ 
captured the spirit of the place and made It live again. 

The fortunate people who come here will carry away more than 
a sense of historical association. They will realize again the sublime 
truth that human greatness is not born in success or material 
wealth, but in the hidden recesses of the soul of man. 


Wheeler-Lea Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16,1940 


PREFACE TO THE PUBLICATION, DEEP WATER, COMPILED BY 
8. WILLSON RICHARDS. EDITOR OP THE MARINE NEWS 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House who 
believe that waterways are to stop-gap and safeguard against 
exorbitant transportation rates in these United States are 
closely watching the outcome of the conference between the 
House and Senate on the Wheeler-Lea bill, S, 2009. 
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One of the most lUuxninatlog pub l icatione m the auestion is 
a factual wdl-’^^ocuineiite^ publication entitled "'Deep 
Water/' Mo$t of the Members will not have an opportunity 
to see this publication, as it is only fiyen limited dhtributioa. 

Pursuant to the pennisaion of ihe House, 1 am inserting 
the preface to this valuable volume la the Bcootn. This dis¬ 
cussion is so sane and sound that I trust every Member of the 
House who is interested In the vital question of national 
transportation will read and ponder it. ^t follows: 

FWAOB TO 

CongreMlonal commltteu are soon to give carefiU oonaiCieration 
to the Wbeeler-Lea bills, the purposes at which are to improve, 
strengthen, and regulate transportation tacllities in the Nation. 
Owing to the controversies certain to srlae during the dtooussion of 
these blUs, we litfIteTe that we are performing a public servloe in 
making available in concise form some of the more Important and 
salient facts with respect to waterway development and water- 
borne transportation. 

We believe that all types of transportation should be developed 
and Improved for the benefit of the country as a whole. We do not 
beheve that any one form of transportation Should be helped so as 
to obstruct some other form. Honest competition should continue 
to be the American way. When performing its proper function each 
type of transportation service should be able to earn a fair return on 
its investment. 

As the Nation has grown Its transportation faollitlee have nat¬ 
urally expanded. There has been tremendoxis evolution from the 
days of the covered wagon and the mule-drawn canal boats to our 
high-speed trains, fast steamers, self-propelled canal boats, trucks, 
motorcars, and alzplanes. Each form of transportation supplements 
the others; each has its proper place. Certain tonnage is naturally 
the business of railroads. Other tonnage is naturally the business of 
trucks. It is an indisputable fact that certain bulk freight Is nat¬ 
urally the bufilnesB of waterways and can be transported over them 
at a cost which no other system can even approach. 

It is a safe statement that every purchaser of an automobile or 
truck bxjys It for less owing to the economies effected through the 
transportation of iron ore by water, resulting in cheaper steel; 
oountless home owners are benefited through savings in water-borne 
lumber: bread and fuel Is cheaper for millions through water-borne 
grain and coal. The cost of gasoline, upon which the farmer, indus¬ 
try, and the public are absolutely dependent, would be a remote 
luxury to millions if its water-transportation cost was raised to 
railroad levels. 

Our first Inland waterways were local or State affairs with the 
Federal Government taking care of all harbor improvements. The 
Federal Jurisdiction over waterways, however, has been gradually 
extended, until today almost all waterways are under Federal control. 
From 1822 to 1936—116 years—a total of only 62,432,526,000 has been 
expended by the Government In Improvlx^ and maintaining the 
Nation's waterways. This expenditure has been from the Federal 
Treasury, which, as everyone knows, is maintained by taxes from the 
entire country. Waterway Improvements have always been based 
upon their benefits to tbe entire country. Every ton of freight— 
steel, gasoline, lumber, coal, grain, and countless other necessi¬ 
ties—transported by water effects a saving to every citixen In the 
Nation. These savings exceed again and again the taxes which find 
their way into waterway improvements, giving a credit balance to 
every taxpayer in the land. We know that Investigation will prove 
that cheap transportation over inland waterways has enabled man¬ 
ufacturers to widen the areas in which they operate, and has opened 
up new markets for farmers. Available statistics show that the 
annual saving to consumers through water transportation is more 
than 10 percent of the total amount expended during the past 116 
years by the Federal Government in waterway Improvement and 
maintenance. Has the Nation any other investment equally good? 

We do not believe that any persons, genuinely interested in the 
public welfare, believe that waterway Improvement and water 
transportation should now be throttled for the benefit of other 
and more expensive means of transportation. On the contrary, we 
believe that railroad officials, must publicly, and do privately, recog¬ 
nize the value to them of the great volume of traffic reaching their 
lines from water carriers. They must recognize, too, that much of 
the volume of traffic is carried by them because of the fact that It 
is prehandled or rehandled over waterwa 3 r 8 at rates sufficiently 
low to make the whole movement cheap enough to become part of 
the national economy. A tremendous tonnage is delivered by rail¬ 
ways to water carriers and by water carriers to railways. This ton¬ 
nage is a vital part of the total tonnage handled by many railways. 

Except for the low cost of water transportation, it would be im¬ 
possible for the railroads to obtain the volume of traffic that they 
do on through water and rail, or rail and water transportation. If 
this tonnage were handled solely by the railroads the increased 
cost to the consumers would be tremendous or prohibitive. In¬ 
stances of this kind are the millions of tons of ooal carried annxjally 
from the West Virginia and Kentucky fields to Toledo and other 
Lake Erie ports for reahipment by watw to ports on Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Superior, with tremendous savings to consumers, 
millions of tons of coal delivered by rail .to water carriers at such 
pcdrts as Norfolk and Newport News are striking evidence of the 
mutual incUspensataillty of rail and water transportation. Whence 
comes most of the vast tonnage carried bv tbe railways from coastal 
points Into the near and far interior of the Nation? It comes from 


vessels using the ^fiendld system of harbors and waterways—Great 
Lakes, inland and intracoastal—prepared by the Federal Oovem- 
ment. Water-rail transportation is the keystone of our national 
economy. 

One of the marvels of America is Its amazing rate of growth. 
What is one of the greatest contributors to this growth? Steel. 
Why? Because of the unparalleled Great Lakes transportation sys¬ 
tem. making for the economical movement of ore. How much more 
would steel cost If the vast quantity of iron ore from Minnesota 
mineB—1,600,000,000 tons since 1855—bad to be delivered by rail to 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New Tork, and Fennsylvania steel mills 
rather than by boat down the lakes at a rate of less than one mill 
per ton-mile. This cheaper cost of transportation saves money for 
every taxpayer in America. 

What made Houston one of the In^rtant ports of the world and 
the largest city in the Southwest—a federal waterway connecting It 
with the Gulf of Mexioo. As at aU other water terminsls, railroads 
handle much of the tonnage of this port, either before or aftar it is 
water-borne. Such examples can be multiplied many tinvui by 
other equally striking Instances of the value of Government water¬ 
way promotion and construction. 

When the Federal Barge Line was established on the Miaslasippi 
River system, former President Markham, of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, stated that **The lUlnola Central, of course, recognizes that 
the barge line offers competition paralleling it on the Mississippi 
River, but our Interests are clearly identified with the Interests of 
the people of the Mississippi Valley—if it is a good thing for the 
people of the Mississippi Valley, It In some way will probably oper¬ 
ate as a good thing for the niinois Central system. If it supplies 
additional transportation that is needed and may be needed in the 
future that we cannot supply or If it supplies a cheaper transporta¬ 
tion than we can supply and makes for the prosperity of the people 
In that section of the country where our own interests are bound 
up, it in some way niay work back to our own selllBh interests. 
Perhaps it will increase the population, increase the amount of 
businesfi everybody does down in that territory. If it does operate 
in that way we are going to reap some benefit too." 

Today, we find that, except for the loss of traffic directly attribut¬ 
able to the depression or to truck competition, both the Illinois 
Central and the Federal Barge Line are carrying more tonnage than 
before. There has been built up between them, and other barge 
lines and railroads, an extensive water-rail or rail-water exchange of 
traffic. It is unfortunate that there are not more railway executives 
with the far-sightedness and genuine public Interest of ex-President 
Markham. 

When the different railroads now composing the New Tork Central 
system between New Tork and Chicago were formed, their organizers 
knew that they would have to face tbe competition of water trans¬ 
portation. In fact, in many cases, the railroads were formed to 
offer shippers faster service than the water carriers then In business 
could give. Today, the volume of water-borne freight on the Hud¬ 
son River, the New Tork State Barge Canal system, and the Great 
Lakes is vastly greater than ever before; this despite tbe fact that 
the New Tork Central system paralleling these waterways maintains 
one of the most highly competitive, efficient, and busy railroads of 
the Nation—to the great advantage of the public. There is no valid 
argument to support raising water-transportation rates above their 
present low average, to, or near to, rail rates. We know that if such 
rates are established the economic resxiit to tbe country, as a whole, 
will be disastrous. 

We deny that the development and maintenance of our water¬ 
ways by the Government for the free use of the public Is sociali¬ 
zation, subsidy, or a handicap to other methods of transportation. 
On the contrary, we believe it has served to develop our Nation far 
more than any other Federal expenditure. We believe that water¬ 
ways directly and indirectly are the means of developing a vast 
amount of tonnage for other forma of transportation which they 
could not otherwise obtain. 

We believe that the Senators and Representatives in Washington 
are already aware of the great economic advantages to the country 
as a whole which will result from a vigorous and extensive expan¬ 
sion of our natural waterways and harbors, which are unequaled in 
the world and which through development may be made one of 
our greatest national assets. We believe, too, that no body of men 
Is In a better position to determine when and where our waterway 
Improvements should be made than our Army engineers. 

We decry the attitude of thckse hostile to waterway development 
and to water-borne commerce, as well as refiections on the knowl¬ 
edge, integrity, and Judgment of the Members of the Congress or 
the Army engineers. No other governmental agency has performed 
its duties With greater integrity and Efficiency than the Corps of 
Engineers. With its unparalleled experience end familiarity with 
national waterway development the corps is preeminently fitted to 
forecast and execute such waterway development a.s will be needed 
for the future in order to meet the requirements of an ever- 
expanding oommeroe, and also to facilitate the movements of a 
Navy that, owing to a changing world, must inevitably expand and 
be able to maneuver safely and rapidly. Without improved water¬ 
ways this great defense arm would be made less effective in case of 
war: Intraooastal canals, Interconnecting harbor channels, and 
river estuaries, all with suflioient depths, are vital to the Natlon*8 
defense. 

Finally, we assert that every citizen in the land now receives and 
wUl continually and increasingly receive generous dividends In the 
form of lower living costs through a wider and greatly extended 
system of commercial waterwaya 
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Hunters Point Drydodks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16, 1940 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the recommendation that 
the Navy should acquire the Hunters Point drydocks as an 
essential part of its program for national defense originated 
In the Navy Department. 

The Chi^ of Naval Operations, In a report submitted to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs on March 9, 1939, made the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

The Bltuatlon confronting the Navy with respect to adequate dry¬ 
docking facilities is of serious concern to the national defense. 
Docking faculties on the west coast and in Hawaii are now Inade¬ 
quate to meet the needs of the existing fleet in time of peace. 
Even with the completion of the drydocks now under construction 
tit the navy yards, Mare Island and Puget Sound, the peacetime 
eituatlon wUl become steadUy worse unless further relief is afforded 
as vessels now under construction or authorised are added to the 
fleet. 

The question of docking facilities has been the subject of exhaus¬ 
tive study and analysis In the Navy Department over a great many 
years. Shortages exist in all sizes of docks to meet peacetime and 
wartime requirements. As a result of these studies, the Depart¬ 
ment has outlined a program of additional docking faculties con¬ 
sidered essential for the proper support of the fleet in the Paciflc. 

In my opinion, the Navy should acquire the Hunters Point dry- 
docks and should provide weight-handling facilities, power connec¬ 
tions. galley, latrines, storehouse, and an assembly plant to permit 
the overhaul of our largest vessels in conjunction with the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, after an extensive exami¬ 
nation of ranking officials of the Navy Department concerning 
the necessity for acquiring the Hunters Point drydocks. incor¬ 
porated a provision in the 1939 Navy public works bill reading 
as follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy Is hereby authorized and directed to 
appoint a board consisting of not less than five officers to investi¬ 
gate and report upon the need for purposes of national defense for 
acquisition by the Secretary of the Navy of two graving drydocks 
situated on San Francisco Bay and known as the Hunters Point 
drydocks, such report to include a statement of costs and fair values 
and to be made prior to April 18. 1939. 

After a very lengthy and thorough study of the property 
and its proposed uses, the special board appointed by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy unequivocally recommended that the Gov¬ 
ernment acquire the Hunters Point drydocks, including all 
present equipment, at a cost not to exceed $4,000,000, and 
that an additional $2,000,000 be expended on the property to 
permit its utilization as an azmex to the United States navy 
yard at Mare Island. 

In pursuance of this report the Congress last year enacted 
a law authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to negotiate with 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. for the purchase of the Hunt¬ 
ers Point drydocks property at a price not to exceed $4,000,000, 
and further provided that if these negotiations failed to result 
In satisfactory agreement of purchase the Secretary of the 
Navy would be authorized to construct new drydocks adjacent 
to the existing site at Hunters Point. 

As a result of these negotiations the Secretary of the Navy 
has recently signed a contract with the Bethlehem Shipbuild¬ 
ing Co. for the purchase of the Hunters Point drydock proper¬ 
ties at a price of $3,993,572. Under the terms of this contract 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. will continue to operate the 
drydocks for a period of 3 years, during which time the com¬ 
pany will pay all costs of operation and maintenance, includ¬ 
ing taxes. At the expiration of that period the Government 
will assume complete control of the property. The title to 
the jwoperty will pass to the Government if the appropriation 
herein asked for is made by Congress and the purchase price 
Is paid to the company. 

While the property remains under the management of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. the Government will proceed 


with the construction of extensive improvements, which Win 
be carried out under the terms of this proposed appropriation. 

The property to be acquired consists of two graving drydocks, 
with necessary appurtenances and equipment, owned by the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. and located in the city and 
county of San Francisco at Hunters Point. One of the dry- 
docks is about 700 feet long, capable of docking heavy cruisers. 
The other is 1,000 feet long, capable of docking 45,000-ton 
battleships and aircraft carriers. 

The Secretary of the Navy reports that the land at Hunters 
Point Is composed of a serpentine rock formation, Impervious 
to water, easily excavated, and particularly favorable for the 
construction of graving drydocks. 

His report states that the site also has the following ad¬ 
vantages of location: 

It adjoins permanent deep water, affording adequate approaches 
to the drydocks by large vessels. It adjoins the largest and best 
anchorage ground In San Francisco Bay. It Is conveniently situ¬ 
ated with reference to San FVanolsco and to water- and motor- 
transportation facilities. 

The report points out that the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation has not used this property as a shipbuilding 
plant but only for drydocking vessels. It lacks essential fa¬ 
cilities for repair work, even of a minor character, on a 
shipping dock. 

The essential facilities which are lacking, and which are 
proposed to be provided If this appropriation is approved by 
Congress, are as follows: (a) Adequate power supply, so that 
the ship’s generating equipment can be shut down while in 
the dock—also service connections, including air, salt water, 
fresh water, and steam; (b) weight-handling equipment, so 
that heavy parts can be removed from and reinstalled in 
the ship; (c) a galley ashore, so that the ship’s galley can be 
shut down for repairs; (d) suitable latrine facilities for the 
crew while the ship is in dock; (e) a' small storehouse, so 
that routine repair materials may be immediately available; 
(f) an assembly building, to permit the assembly of parts 
fabricated and manufactured elsewhere for installation in the 
vessel in dock, and to provide space in which to keep tools 
and equipment necessary to accomplish drydock work and 
other necessary repairs; and (g) an adequate quay wall at 
which ships can be berthed prior to and after docking. 

The drydock at Hunters Point is the only dock on the 
west coast except that at the Bremerton Navy Yard, 1,815 
miles to the north, which can accomodate a man-of-war or 
other large naval or merchant ships. In the past the Navy 
has paid the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. approximately 
$45,000 a year, and frequently more, for a preferential use 
of the Hunters Point drydocks. As the report of the special 
naval board clearly emphasizes, a permanent continuation 
of this arrangement is not considered to be in accord with 
the best Interests of national defense. 

Freedom of Expression in Radio Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16,1940 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include a statement in explanation of 
a bill which I have introduced today to amend the Commu¬ 
nications Act of 1934 in order to preserve and protect liberty 
of expression in radio communication. 

EXPLANATION OF BILL TO AMEND THE OOMMTTNICATXONS ACT OF 1934 IN 
ORDEB TO PRESERVE AND PROTECT FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION IN RADIO 
COMMUNICATION 

This bUl consists of a series of amendments designed, so far 
as possible, to protect broadcasting against any encroachment 
on liberty of expression, Including freedom of speech and of 
the press guaranteed by the first amendment to our Constitu- 
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lion and freedom from eeneorshlp generally. It is unneces- 
emry that 1 point out how vitally important it is that the 
public be afforded this protection. Broadcasting rivals the 
press as an agency of mass communication. Freedom of ex¬ 
pression is the cornerstone of democracy. Government con¬ 
trol of what is printed or said is the antithesis of democracy 
and is a characteristic of autocracy and totalitarianism. 

When Congress first enacted comprehensive radio legisla¬ 
tion, back in 1927, it thought it had done all that was necessary 
to secure protection of this liberty. Section 326 of the Com¬ 
munications Act of 1934, reproducing a similar section in the 
Radio Act of 1927, reads: 

Bbo. 336. Nothing tn this act Shall be understood or construed to 
give the Commission the power of censorship over the radio com¬ 
munications or signals transmitted by any radio station, and no 
regulation or condition shall be promulgated or fixed by the Com¬ 
mission which shall interfere with the right of free speech by 
means of radio commxmicatlon. No person within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States shall utter any obscene, Indecent, or 
profane language by means of radio communication (Sec. 836 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, formerly sec. 29 of the Radio 
Act of 1937). 

The debates in both Houses leave no possible doubt as to 
the intention of Congress. In the House, it was even thought 
that such a section was not necessary because, to quote Mr. 
White— now Senator from Maine—the principal sponsor of 
the bill, it gave the licensing authority ‘"no power at all" to 
interfere with freedom of speech in any degree in consider¬ 
ing a license or the revocation of a license (67 Congressional 
Record, March 12, 1926, p. 5430). 

The Senate, however, was not satisfied and, to leave no 
doubt. Inserted the present section. Senator Din, the 
sponsor of the bill in the Senate, described this provision as 
prohibiting the Commission "from censoring programs in any 
way" (67 Congressional Record, July 2, 1926, p. 12615). The 
situation furnishes an interesting parallel to the two schools 
of thought that existed back in 1787 as to whether any spe¬ 
cific guaranty of freedom of speech was necessary in the Con¬ 
stitution. Fortunately, the cautious view prevailed. 

Notwithstanding the express Intent of Congress, the Com¬ 
mission has found an Achilles* heel in the law. The vulnerable 
spot is the broad statutory standard of "public interest, con¬ 
venience, or necessity" which is the criterion applied to the 
granting or denying of applications. The Commission has 
construed this formula as giving it power to censor programs 
by the back-door method. Taking advantage of the procedural 
provisions in the act, they have limited licenses to the short 
period of 6 months, recently increased to 1 year, although the 
law permits a period of 3 years, and have regulated programs 
through actions on renewal applications. The theory is that 
this Commission has power to deny a renewal application and 
put a station out of existence if the station has been broad¬ 
casting programs which do not meet the standard of "public 
interest, convenience, or necessity," whatever that means, de¬ 
pending on a whim of the majority of the Comndssion at any 
particular moment I say the Commission. Fortunately, 
there is a minority which still imderstands fundamental 
American principle. Obviously, this is a far more dangerous 
form of censorship than if the Commission would promul¬ 
gate standards in advance, which it concedes it does not have 
power to do. The present method is Just plain ex post facto 
censorship and is too powerful a weapon to be entrusted to 
any such agency. 

Everyone recognizes, of course, that there are legitimate 
limitations on freedom of speech. These are for Congress to 
decide, however, and not for a bureaucratic board in Wash¬ 
ington. In the Communications Act as it now stands we have 
expressly loxhidden several kinds of utterances, such as 
obscene, Indecent, or profane language in section 326 and 
lottery information in section 317. Violation of either of 
these provisions is subject to heavy criminal penalties by way 
of fine and imprisonment after appropriate proceedings in the 
courts. This is the way such matters should be handled. 
There may be other types of utterances which ought to be, 
and can constitutionally, be forbidden. If this be the case, 
let us learn about them and enact legislation accordingly. 
But we certainly never intended to delegate to this Commis¬ 
sion the power to impose their Judgment as to what are good 


programs ai^ what are bad programs on the American people. 
The Commission was established primarily to deal with a 
technical problem in order to prevent interference, assure an 
orderly and efficient use of the ether, and effect a fair, effi¬ 
cient, and equitable distribution of broadcast facilities over 
the country. From all I can find out, It is to these primary 
duties they pay the least attention, while they fritter away 
their time on forbidden and, I believe, unconstitutional fields 
of activity. 

Time after time during recent years, an effort has been 
made to bring about an investigation of this Commission. 
For one reason or another, these attempts have failed. 
Pending the time when a successful attempt is made, I urge 
that this, the most precious of our liberties, be made abso¬ 
lutely secure. No useful purpose would be served by attempt¬ 
ing to recite at length the usurpations of power by this Com¬ 
mission In this field during recent years. Congress has been 
made thoroughly familiar with them. I can do no better in 
summing them up than to give you a picture of the process 
actually and currently followed by the Commission as de¬ 
scribed by a report of the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure Just made public. This report 
states that licensees of broadcast stations: 

Would rather dlaoontlnue objeotionafale programa than risk the 
possibility of losing their privUeges. This is borne out by the fact 
that, to quote one of the leading critics of the Commission, ‘•The 
sanction really employed In many instances is not refusal to renew 
a license but the threat of Initiating proceedings leading to hear¬ 
ing on a renewal application and the attendant publicity" <p. 76). 
««««*•* 

When the Investigation of a complaint is undertaken, the law 
department invariably advises the licensee that a complaint has 
been made, usualty sends a copy of the complaint without disclos¬ 
ing the identity of the complainant, and ordinarily requests, where 
Investigation has developed that such action la necessary, that a 
copy of the continuity of the objectionable program be sent to the 
Commission. This often acts as an effective sanction for securing 
the discontinuance of the program. Desirous of preventing the 
submission to the Oommiasion of a recommendation that may result 
in the institution of revocation proceedings or the designation of 
its renewal application for hearing, the licensee frequently either 
discontinues the broadcast of the entire program or alters it so as 
to eliminate the objectionable portions (p. 77). 

During the course of his investigation, the Commission attorney 
Is likely to engage in extensive corresp^dence with the licensee 
and frequently discusses the matter with the licensee’s counsel. 
If the first notice that a complaint has been filed does not suffice 
to move the broadcaster to discontinue the objectionable program, 
these later conferences with his attorney are likely to achieve that 
result (pp. 78-79). 

Under most circumstances the complaint Is also dropped if the 
station has voluntarily discontinued the program; the program 
would have to be exceedingly objectionable to justify the discon¬ 
tinuance of the licensee’s privileges in the face of his proved will¬ 
ingness to acquiesce in the Commission’s determination that his 
activities are contrary to the public interest (p. 79). 

I will now proceed to explain the explicit provisions of the 
bill. 

PBOHIBinON AQAIZVST TAKINO ADVERSE ACTION FOR ALLEGED PROGRAM 
OFFENSES 

The basic provision of this bill is section 6, which would 
amend section 326 of the Communications Act by making it 
clear that the Commission is not to take alleged program of¬ 
fenses into account in any way in any of its actions on appli¬ 
cations or otherwise. The only leeway left to the Ccmimlssion 
is in the case where a licensee has been finally adjudged guilty 
by a Federal court of one or more viol-.tions of specific pro¬ 
visions of the act, such as the prohibitions against obscenity 
and lottery information, and then only where the offense is of 
so serious or repeated a nature as to show clearly that the 
licensee or applicant is not qualified in character to operate 
a station. We do not put newspapers out of business because 
of occasional infrsM^tions of laws against lotteries, obscenity, 
defamation, or any other improper utterances. We punish 
the persons responsible by fines, imprisonments, or damages. 
Why should any other principle apply to radio station licen¬ 
sees? We all know that, no matter how careful a station 
owner may be, there will be occasions When, In broadcasting 
plays, speeches, athletic events or whatnot, there will be 
occasional lapses into what is technically profanity, under 
court decisions ranging over the past hundred years or more. 
A bureau in Washington should not have the arbitrary power 
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to try such matters or to api^ralse their seriousness. This 
can best be done in the district and the court where the li¬ 
censee lives. To give the power to a board in Washington 
means simply that it has an additional weapon with which 
to persecute those whom it dislikes while not molesting those 
who have its favor. 

IdtlNIMITM Ain> MAXnCTTM LICBKSB PERIODS 

Ih view of the practices and tendencies exhibited by the 
Commission, it is not enough merely to forbid adverse actions 
because of alleged program offenses. Other saieguards must 
be set up because, without procedural safeguards, any right, 
constitutional or otherwise, can be easily nullified. The most 
Important item in this respect is the license period. 

Under section 807 (a) of the law eus it now stands, the Com¬ 
mission may grant a license for any period up to 3 years, in 
the case of broadcast stations, and for any period up to 5 years 
for other classes of radio stations. For some reason, best 
known to itself. It limits broadcast licenses to 1 year. The 
only real reason I can think of is to use the renewal procedure 
as a constant threat. I therefore propose, in section 3 of 
this bill, that there be a minimum license period for broadcast 
stations of 3 years and a maximum of 5 years. I think we 
might well make the maximum for a longer period, but we 
can do this in the future if we find it advisable. 

This takes nothing from the legitimate powers of the Com¬ 
mission. Section 312 (a) gives the Commission power to 
revoke a license for a wide variety of causes. Including any 
violation of the act or any violation of the Commission’s regu¬ 
lations. Section 312 (b) gives the Commission power to mod¬ 
ify any license when such modification will serve public inter¬ 
est, convenience, or necessity. Section 303 (f) gives the Com¬ 
mission power to change the frequency, power, or hours of 
operation of any station if required by public interest, con¬ 
venience, or necessity. What more power could a govern¬ 
mental agency legitimately ask? The only obstacle to using 
these three forms of procedure is, of course, that the Com¬ 
mission has to state a basis for its action and have a hearing, 
and it would much prefer to keep a sword of Damocles sus¬ 
pended over licensees and make them have the burden of 
proof on their applications for renewal of licenses. 

There is another change which 1 propose to make in this 
same section in the interest of closing the door to any excuse 
for circumventing the Intention of Congress. Section 307 (d) 
of the act now contains the following clause at the close of 
the section: 

Action of the Commission with reference to the granting of such 
application for the renewal of a license shall be limited to and 
governed by the same considerations and practice which affect the 
granting of original applications. 

This clause was first Introduced into the law in the Com¬ 
munications Act of 1934, not having been in the Radio Act of 
1927. I do not know what the reason for introducing It was. 
It does not make sense and, I am informed, has never been 
used by the Commission. Under the former law, the Commis¬ 
sion’s power to take one station off the air and put another 
on in its place was upheld in the broadest terms by the United 
States Supreme Court in Federal Radio Commission v. Nelson 
Bros, Bond & Mortgage Co, (289 U. S. 266), where a real public 
interest is Involved. 

Obviously, a mere newcomer should not have the right to 
replace an established broadcast station unless there is some 
consideration of public Interest involved, and there should 
not be this opening to punish the existing station for pro¬ 
grams which the Commission does not like. Furthermore, 
an application for renewal of license cannot possibly involve 
the same considerations as arise in connection with an appli¬ 
cation for a new station when, presumably, such questions 
are raised and decided as whether there will be undue inter¬ 
ference, whether the city will support an additional station, 
and similar matters. Licensees should not have the obli-* 
gation of proving these same Items over and over again in 
connection with each renewal application. 

HEARING PROCEDURE 

The Commission, under the Influence of a deluge of au¬ 
thoritarian jurisprudence, is taking the position that It may 
grant any application for a new station or for the Increase in 


power or change of frequency for an existing station without 
hearing, no matter how disastrously its action may affect 
any existing station or the public served by that station. It 
Is not necessary to put a station off the air in order to ruin 
It. If you put another station on the same wave length 
so close that interference is caused over most of the area 
served by it, srou very effectively destroy It. This was never 
Intended by Congress, and, in fact, until this last year, the 
Commission Itself did not entertain any such notion of its 
powers. It is altogether too tempting a manner in which to 
visit disfavor on licensees to permit It to remain at the 
Commission’s disposal. 

In section 4 of the bill, therefore, I propose that section 
309 (a) of the act be amended so as to require hearing where 
the Commission’s action would aggrieve or adversely affect 
the interests of any holder of a license or any applicant 
therefor. 

REVOCATION PROCEEDINGS 

In section 5 of the bill I have proposed to amend section 
312 (a) of the act, covering revocations, so as to correct an 
unjust and. I believe, unintended construction that has been 
placed upon it. It now seems to permit the Commission to 
enter an order of revocation first and then later to hold a 
hearing to see whether Its action should be upheld. The 
amendment turns this around and requires a hearing prior 
to any order of revocation. 

POWERS or THE PRESIDENT 

Very broad and, I believe, excessive powers are reposed in 
the President of the United States, in time both of peace and 
war, to take actions adversely affecting radio stations and 
even putting them out of existence. 

In time of peace he may accomplish this by proceeding 
under section 305 (a) of the act to grant a station’s frequency 
to some Government station without cause or hearing. Sec¬ 
tion 2 of this bill proposes to correct this by requiring either 
that the privately owned station be given an equally desirable 
assignment or that there be a hearing. 

Section 606 (c) of the present law confers unlimited powers 
on the President to close stations, to remove their equipment, 
or to authorize the use or control of stations, by any depart¬ 
ment of the Government upon a bare proclamation not only 
that there exists war or a threat of war, but even— 

A state of public peril or disaster or other national emergency, or 
In order to preserve the neutrality of the United States. 

We have now become familiar with the broad meaning of 
which the word “emergency” is susceptible. Even in time of 
war, it seems to me It should be for Congress and not the 
President to determine whether we are to sacrifice one of our 
two principal agencies for mass communication. Neverthe¬ 
less, yielding somewhat to those whose judgment may be 
better than mine as to possible sudden military needs, I have 
confined my proposed amendment to this section to a situa¬ 
tion short of war or insurrection which is the equivalent of 
war. Otherwise, I propose that it be made perfectly clear 
that the section Is not to be used as an excuse for exercising 
censorship or for closing or taking over broadcast stations. 
Even in time of war or insurrection, my bill limits the closing 
down or taking over to Imperative military need. 

King Coal or Court Fool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS^ 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. EATON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16,1940 

ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT O. ALLEN, OP PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcorp, I include the following article by our 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Allen]« 
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which was published In the Black Diamond ot Febniary 10. 
1940: 

[From the Black Diamond ot Behruary 10. 1940] 

Kznq Coal oa Oocit Fool 
(By Oongreasman Robuit a. Allsmt) 

The preaent experiment In Government control of the bitumlnmia- 
coal industry Is not an Isolated problem which should be con- 
Bldered In a restricted sense. Other mat Amerloan Industries are 
confronted with similar threats to their Independence: the woes 
which beset them are slmtlar to those which hkye troubled coal. 
From other angles sharp-shooting Federal bureaucrats are sniping 
at free Institutions In our oommerclal system. If Government con¬ 
trol of coal—which must result in eventual ownership—^le to ob¬ 
tain, other natural resources will be similarly regimented, and the 
disease will eventually spread throughout all private industry. 
Aroimd the hoary head of old King Coal rages the battle between 
free enterprise and regimentation, between Industrial freedom and 
bureaucratic dictatorship. If coal surrenders, the path has been 
cleared for encroachments in other fields. In the fight now being 
waged against the Guffey Coal Act the time-tested American system 
of free business enterprise is at stake. One has only to read the 
speeches of Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, to verify the truth 
of this statement. 

I am not a coal expert but I do know something about economics 
and government. It Is not my purpose here to emphasize the ob¬ 
vious Importance of coal In our national economy or to weigh in 
detail the merits and demerits of the Guffey Coal Act. I am more 
interested In the philosophy behind that act, its Implications and 
its futuie effect not only on the coal industry but upon our entire 
economic system. The temptation to sidestep heavy responBlbllltles 
is a congenital weakness of human nature. When the problems of 
self-government grow too onerous people tend to surrender per¬ 
sonal freedom for material security. They end by losing both. 
Dictatorship Is the result. The same principle Is applicable to 
business and businessmen. The moment businessmen grow weary 
of wrestling with their own problems and rush to the Government 
for help, they take the first false step on a downhill road. And 
there may be no turning back. For every ounce of security it may 
give, the Ghovemment will take 10 pounds of freedom in return. 
Students of history know t^s, but somehow the rank and file of 
human beings never learn from the experiences of the past. 

INDUSTRY SHOULD TURN BACK 

Nature in her immutable code gives us the choice between profit¬ 
ing by the experience of others and learning from our own experi¬ 
ences. History is replete with examples of the disastrous results of 
government Interference with private enterprise. The path which 
the bituminous-coal Industry Is following tmder the Guffey Act is 
well marked with warning signs erected by other victims who once 
traveled the same road. If these signs are heeded now it will bo a 
happy day for a great Industry, but 11 they are ignored penitent 
operators soon will be placing their own admonitions for innocents 
who xnay be tempted to follow. The bituminous-cool Industry 
must turn back before It is too late. 

I do not moan to mitigate the sore and perplexing problems which 
have confronted bituminous-coal operators for many years. Be¬ 
cause this indxistry is vested with a tremendous public responsi¬ 
bility there may be Justification for a mild degree of Federal regu¬ 
lation In the interest of operators, miners, and the consuming pub¬ 
lic alike. The Guffey Act In effect is drastic. It violates funda¬ 
mental economic principles. Most unfortunate of all, however. Is 
the fact that under the Guffey Act one abuse is bound to develop 
others, which will be more devastating in effect. Instead of ameli¬ 
orating the problems of the soft-coal industry, the Guffey Act will 
aggravate them in geometrical progression. One look at the record 
clearly indicates that no one has benefited from this ill-starred 
legislation except the swarm of political appointees who vainly try 
to administer its impossible provisions. If It were sound, the Guffey 
Act would be producing beneficial results by now. For nearly 5 
years two Commissions, and more recently the Department of the 
Interior, have wrestled with the legislation and have failed to estab¬ 
lish one single permanent price schedule. In fact, the only benefit 
resulting from countless hearings and the waste of countless dollars 
has been t^ knowledge that legislation has been enacted which 
cannot be properly administered and that the dangers of govern¬ 
mental intrusion m the field of private enterprise are too great. 

PRICE FIXING IMPOSSIBLE 

Under the Guffey Act the Government Is charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of eliminating corrupt trade practices, preventing 
wasteful competition, and virtually guaranteeing a profit to the in¬ 
dustry itself. Government can successfully handle the first two 
charges but the third, price fixing, never. In the history of human 
experience there has never been a case where profits have been suc¬ 
cessfully assured to a privately operated Industry by government 
edict. Those who profess faith in the price-fixing provisions of 
the Guffey Act arrogate to the legislation and to its administrators 
a degree of perfection never achieved before by man. Temporary 
benefits may derive from arbitrary price fixing but as inexorable 
economic laws begin to react the futility of such an experiment be¬ 
comes obvious. At this point two courses of action are open. The 
first suggests an entire change of procedure, 'and the second more 
experimentation and more control. It is p^eotly obvious which 
course Mr. Ickes* bureaucrats will follow. Having failed In their 
first attempts to regulate, they will establish an excuse for their 
derellctlous. That excuse will be insufflcient authority and too 
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little control. To buttress their price-fixing powers, they wfil de¬ 
mand control of prodxKtion. A drive for tonnage allocation wfil 
begin—in fact, it has begun already—and in the visible future Mr. 
Ickes or his successor will be absolute czar of the coal industry. 
That is the stuff of which bureaucrats are made. Once established, 
their primary objective Is self-perpetuation; they grasp constantly 
for more power. They succeed for a time or until the object of 
their intentions withers from overdoses of pink pills and strangles 
from too much red tape. The most vicious lobbying in Washing¬ 
ton today is conducted not by busi n ess interests but by Government 
agencies seeking to perpetuate themselves. So. having failed to 
regulate the bituminous coal indiutry. these same people will essay 
to operate it. This vicious trend would be ludicrous were it not so 
tragic. 

MUST ASSUME FUXX CONTROL 

It is obvious that the Government cannot regulate the bitumi¬ 
nous coal industry without assuming full control. It cannot as¬ 
sume this control until It owns the mines outright. The soft-coal 
Industry is therefore faced with two alternatives: Outright Govern¬ 
ment ownership or the return of administrative control to private 
operators with the Government acting as referee. If men who have 
spent their lives In the bituminous-coal Industry cannot regulate 
their affairs In orderly fashion, how can one expect theorists, green 
lawyers, and economic quacks to do better? It is apparent that if 
local and regional problems are too burdensome for skilled opera¬ 
tors, the accumulated problems of an entire industry automatically 
exceed the administrative capacity of any Government agency. 

One has but to consider the 600,000 different prices already pro¬ 
posed in the Appalachian area alone to realize the magnitude of 
the administrative task entrusted to the Bituminous Coal Division, 
or attend for 1 week hearings conducted before this Division, and 
you will he thoughtfully impressed with the complexities of the 
problem. Imagine, If you will, this Government bureau attempting 
to coordinate prices in one district with those in competing dis¬ 
tricts, and coordinating into this scheme different freight schedules 
and the differences between rail coal, water-borne coal, emd coal 
transported by motortrucks. Then, on top of that, imagine the 
enormity of the task of coordinating coal prices with prices of com¬ 
peting fuels, realizing at once that competing fuels themselves are 
not regulated. Once this apparently endless task has been com¬ 
pleted, does anyone believe that the price schedule of today will 
be applicable tomorrow? This Is obviously Impossible When we 
consider the djmamlc condition of the factors which enter into the 
establishment of price schedules, .Wage scales, for example, may be 
In a state of flux. Insurance rates and taxes may change at a mo¬ 
ment's notice. Transportation costs will vary because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will not bow to the sacrosanct edicts of 
honest Harold Ickes. 

AN AID TO OIL AND 0A8 

The troubled circumstances surrounding soft coal have opened 
the door for competing fuels to step in. Unquestionably producers 
of fuel oil and gas have profited by coal distress. In many instances 
large consumers have refused to be annoyed by the 30-day restric¬ 
tive contract clause in the Guffey Coal Act. They have accepted 
the greater stability offered by competitive fuels. Soft coal has 
suffered vast tonnage losses from this factor alone, not to mention 
concomitant losses from dislocated production schedules. Con¬ 
sumers of coal who depend on uninterrupted stability in their own 
production will be forced to contract for other fuels as coal con¬ 
tinues to be disjointed by constantly changing administrative 
osteopathy. It is perfectly apparent to students of this problem 
that gas and fuel oil must eventually be subjected to the same 
degree of Government control as coal if this experiment is to con¬ 
tinue, and Justly so. Why should coal be fettered when its com¬ 
petitors go scot free? If gas and oil producers are wise, they will 
assist in repealing or amending the Guffey Act, because if Mr. Ickes 
has his way he will soon be squatting like a mother hen on the 
entire fuel industry. 

GOVERNMENT A REFEREE 

The Government has criticized the bituminous coal Industry for 
disunity and lack of cooperation among its members. The Gov¬ 
ernment itself is more responsible for this condition than anyone 
else. If the Government will clarify the antitrust laws now on the 
statute books, the coal. Industry can be brought Into harmony by 
the operators themselves. We all agree that industrial combina¬ 
tions in restraint of trade should be curbed. We will not agree, 
however, that combinations to increase consumption, lower costs, 
maintain fair wages, and earn a fair profit should be punished. 
Indeed they are economically sound and should be fostered. In 
such cases the Government should act as a referee to Insure against 
abuses. This is far more compatible with democratic processes 
than the role of policeman which Uncle 3am is now playing in the 
bituminous coal Industry. If our Government wishes to aid the 
coal operators in a substantial way, it must first yield back the 
arbitrary control which It now wields, and it must permit reason¬ 
able cooperation within the industry Itself. I am convinced that 
If anyone can stabilize the bituminous industry, it Is the operators. 
They must be permitted to proceed without fear of persecution. 

Coal operators will do well to heed the following words of 
Jtistlce Brandels; 

'‘Experience should teach us to be more on our guard to protect 
our liberties when the Government's purposes are ben^cent. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk In insidious encroachments by 
men of zeal, well-meaning but without understanding” 

The Guffey Act must be amended or the bituminous coal In¬ 
dustry as a free institution will disappear. In recent years we In 
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America have fed too much private enterprise Into the maw of 
bureaucracy. Oovemment functionaries have tasted blood and 
they like It. They are already roaring for more. The deadline has 
been reached and we cannot yield another Inch with impunity. 
King Coal has wandered Into the wilderness a little farther than 
his royal confreres. If he vigorously turns back, he can regain his 
throne but If he continues his peregrinations, It is safe to predict 
that he will soon be reduced to Court Jester at the throne of 
Mr. Ickes. 


The Upper Harbor Development for Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16, 1940 


- ARTICLE BY RUDOLPH LEE 


Mr, AUEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following article pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Rudolph Lee, of the Minneapolis Civic Council, 
for the Upper Harbor Completion Committee, November 1939: 
Minneapolis and Its Resources—^The Upper Harbor Development 

This Is a proposal to extend the Mississippi 9-foot channel above 
Bt. Anthony Falls. 

NECESsrrr for the improvement 

The canalization of the river on the 9-foot channel basis will be 
completed from St. Louis to the Washington Avenue Bridge in 
Minneapolis during 1940. The work has been progressing for years, 
and there Is no question about the final completion next year. The 
Government has spent upward of $140,000,000 on the project. 

The topography of the land In the neighborhood of the Wash¬ 
ington Avenue Bridge in Minneapolis is such that dockage facilities 
there will be forever limited. In other words, the present terminus 
of the waterway in Minneapolis is located so that there cannot be 
adequate dockage facilities. The river banks at that spot are high 
and steep, so that there Is no way to provide adequate docks ad¬ 
joining the river. Neither Is It possible to use escalators or other 
means of getting to the top of the bluffs on either side of the river 
In order to use the land there, because the areas are occupied by 
the University of Minnesota campus on the east side and by several 
hospitals on the west side. 

The situation thus exists that the transportation opportunities 
provided by the waterway will be substantially lost to Minneapolis 
unless better dockage facilities are available. 

St. Paul has good dockage facilities because the land adjacent to 
the river Is level. This same condition prevails at Hastings, Red 
Wing, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Clinton, and other cities on the 
river. Minneapolis is the only city on the river In which the topo¬ 
graphical conditions where the waterway Is constructed make dock¬ 
age faculties largely Impossible. 

Hence, If Minneapolis Is to have the transportation advantages 
that the waterway provides, there must be the opportunity for docks. 

ideal doOkaqe cozmmoNs are foxtnd above st. anthont falls 

There are 6 mUes of river frontage above the Palls and within 
the city limits (3 miles on each side of the river). Ihis frontage 
extends from the Falls to the Soo Line bridge. 

The land slopes easily and gradually to the river, making It ideal 
for dockage and shipping facilities. There Is no danger of fioods 
that low-bank territory usuaUy suffers, because the falls take care 
of excess waters. This Is an important advantage that Minneapolis 
possesses. Other cities with low, sloping river banks are subject 
to floods at times of high water. 

There are upward of 800 acres of this river frontage upon which 
there are at present no structures. There is a large additional 
frontage, the structures upon which could be easUy removed. 

The lands In question are not expensive. Much of the area Is 
now tax-delinquent. 

In thS early days this river-bank land was used as the site for 
sawmills and for great lumber yards. After the abandonment of 
the mills the property was not used, and so It lies there awaiting 
the chance to render the city its greatest service—easy and cheap 
avallahllity for expansive docks. 

Thus It Is that if the waterway is extended above the falls, Min¬ 
neapolis will possess a barge harbor which, from the standpoint 
of convenience and accessibility, would not be excelled on any 
Inland waterway. 

Result: The completion of the upper harbor river development 
will put Minneapolis in splendid position to induce Industries 
seeking a location that would give them easy access to water, rail, 
and truck transportation. 

The facts to be faced: The Government has built one of the 
greatest of all Inland waterways right up to Minneapolis. The city 
cannot make full use of the waterways, because peculiar topo¬ 
graphical conditions limit dockage facilities. However, If the water¬ 


way can be extended above St. Anthony Falls, the city wUl have 
the best dockage facilities on the entire waterway. The proposal 
for the upper harbor development is, therefore, that Minneapolis 
secure for itself the benefit of the waterway. 

history and baokoroxtnd 

As early as 1878 there was a movement to canalize the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Ohio River to Minneapolis. At first 
the proposal was to provide only a 4-foot channel. Succeeding 
projects provided for various depths from 6 to 8 feet. However, in 
1927 the 8-foot channel depth was agreed upon as a definite 
project from St. Louis to Minenapolls, a distance of 673 miles. 
Since 1930 the Government has pushed the project. It has spent 
upward of $140,000,000, and the waterway will be completed during 
1940. As a matter of fact. It Is now complete except for some finish¬ 
ing work on the dam at Clarkesvllle, Mo. Barges now regularly 
travel the entire river and unload at the small dock adjoining the 
Washington Avenue Bridge In Minneapolis. 

On July 17, 1939, the river steamer JtfacJCe?uiie brought up the 
river to Minneapolis a tow of barges that carried 17,000 tons of 
coal, oil, and steel. If this tonnage had been loaded on railroad 
freight cars, the cars would have made a train 2 miles In length. 
On the return trip the JIfacICemie took a tow of barges loaded with 
scrap Iron and grain. 

Until the Government made possible a dependable water highway, 
the principal carrier on the river was the Federal Barge Line. How¬ 
ever, as the canalization has been completed private carriers are 
entering the field in such numbers as to Indicate that the waterway 
will be extensively used. 

IS THE EXTENSION OP THE fi-POOT CHANNEL ABOVE THE FALLS PRACTICAL? 

Yes. Army engineers, after exhaustive Investigation and study, 
have unqualifiedly recommended the project as practical. Con¬ 
gress, acting on this recommendation, has approved the project. 
However, as yet no funds have been definitely allocated toward the 
improvement but assurance has been given by Government officials 
that an allocation for preliminary work may be made without de¬ 
lay as soon as they are advised offlcially that Minneapolis will co¬ 
operate with the Federal Government to complete the project. 

WHAT IS THE ESTIMATED COST TO MINNEAPOLIS? 

The expense that the Federal Government wants Minneapolis to 
take care of is the cost of remodeling the bridges that now do not 
have sufficient clearance for barges to pass under. Also certain 
other minor work in connection with the development. The total 
estimated cost of remodeling these bridges 'and these other necessary 
expanses to meet the Oovemment requirements Is $1,774,000. Of 
this amount, between $600,000 and $700,000 is the estimated cost 
of remodeling city bridges and between $800,000 and $1,000,000 Is 
the cost of remodeling railroad bridges. 

The balance of the cost of the upper harbor development, esti¬ 
mated to be $7,779,000 la then to be paid entirely by the Federal 
Government. 

The session of Congress which recently adjourned (August 1939). 
passed a bill to authorize the Government to pay the cost of re¬ 
modeling the railroad bridges. This bill was vetoed by the Presi¬ 
dent but It Is believed that at the next session of Congress, the 
matter can be worked out in some way to meet the Presidential 
objections. However, at the present time “cooperation with the 
Federal Government to complete the project" means that the city, 
through action of the city council, must assure the Federal officials 
that Minneapolis will take care of the bridge remodeling cost. 

Conferences of city officials with Army engineers have revealed 
that it will not be necessary for the city to provide in advance the 
entire expense of remodeling the bridges that must be changed, 
but that the expense can be divided ovar a period of years. Zt 
will require from 3 to 5 years to complete the project so there Is 
no need of raising all the funds at once. 

The city bridges, which In particular will have to be raised, are 
the Plymouth Avenue Bridge, the Broadway Avenue Bridge, and the 
Lowry Avenue Bridge. 

As a matter of fact, these bridges are old and sooner or later 
they will have to be remodeled to take care of Increasing truck and 
other traffic. Hence, remodeling them now to meet the Govern¬ 
ment requirements for barge clearance is not altogether an extra 
expense. 

WHAT WOULD BE THE PROJECT PROGRAM? 

According to the plans of the Army engineers, the project would 
be divided Into five parts— 

1. Dredging the river from the present municipal dock to a new 
dam that would be built below the falls. 

2. Building this lower dam and one lock. 

3. Dredging the river from this lower dam to the falls. 

4. Building the lock over the falls. 

5. Dredging and widening the river a width of 150 feet from the 
falls north to Forty-first Avenue, a distance of about 8 miles. 

This 3-mile area would be the upper harbor and would enable 
dockage on each side of the river. The engineers plan to provide 
at least one turning basin and that at the north end of the river. 
At a hearing on the project, General Markham, Chief of the Army 
Engineers, said that “the proposed upper river harbor at Min¬ 
neapolis will be the finest harbor of Its kind in the world." 

WOULD THE USE OF THE LOCKS TAKE MUCH WATER? 

No. According to the Army engineers there would be plenty of 
water even at normal low-water stage. The capacity of the upper 
look would be about 1,120,000 oubio feet of water and the capacity 
of the lower lock would be about 460,000 cubic feet. When a barge 
passes through either lock, about half the water Is used so that 
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It would taka approximataly the water ci^iaclty of the looks (l,570,o 
000 cubic feet) to emable a barge to go up the harbor and retuxn. 

The estimate of the Army engineers Is that In normal water 
stage (not high-water stage) about eight or nine thousand cubic 
feet of water passes over the falls per second, which indicates that 
under normal conditions enough water to take care of a barge 
going up the harbor and returning passes over the falls every 8 or 4 
minutes. Engineers for the Northern States Power Co. have stated 
that the water for the locks would have no material effect upon the 
present generation of power. 

WHBn WOULD THE LOCKS BE BI^T? 

They woiUd be located just west of the center of the river at 
the falls. 

It would take two locks to provide the facilities necessary to lift 
loaded barges over the falls. Each lock would be 66 feet wide and 
400 feet long. One of these locks would be through the lower 
rapids and would lift barges about 26 feet. The second lock would 
be over the falls and would life the barges about 60 feet. 

These locks would be merely the last step In the system and offer 
neither engineering nor mechanical difficulties. As a matter of 
fact, the locks and dams now constructed between St. Louis and 
Minneapolis raise barges a total he^ht of 326 feet, or substantially 
the height of the Foshay Tower. The elevation of Minneapolis is 
733 feet above sea level and the elevation at 8t. Louis Is about 408 
feet, 80 that the present barges that ply the river are lifted 825 
feet In traveling from St. Louis to Minneapolis. This lifting is 
done by 26 locks and dams, which in practical effect make the 673 
miles of river Into 26 long lakes or pools. The last lift of 75 feet 
over St. Anthony Palls Is merely the last lift of the jo\irney. 

HOW MUCH LABOR WOULD BE USED ON THE PROJECT? 

Figuring the amount of direct and indirect labor, the estimates 
are that 92 percent of the total cost of the project would be for 
wages and that between 46 and 60 percent of the cost ($4,000,000 
to $4,500,000) will be paid to local labor engaged directly on the 
job. It Is estimated that it will take 2 or 8 years to finish the job 
after it stsirts. 

A large amount of labor would also be required to take care of 
the Industrial development, private dock building, etc., certain to 
follow the project. 

HOW WOULD THE PACILTnES BE USED? 

Private industries would buy the land and build their own docks. 
The present municipal docks adjoining the Washington Avenue 
Bridge south of the falls can take care of package freight and serve 
the common carriers. Hence, there will be no need for additional 
municipal docks. The Government proposes to finance the project 
itself, and Industry seeking location Is to finance the dock facilities 
In the upper harbor. There Is no reason why the city should be 
put to any more than normal expense in the matter. 

WOULD THE PROJECT STIMULATE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT? 

It is the one thing now needed to help Minneapolis secure and 
encourage the development of Industry. 

In addition to its rail and truck advantages, Minneapolis would be 
able to offer dependable water navigation to a prospective Industry. 
During the navigation season barges would be able to travel from 
Minneapolis over 4,000 miles of a 0-foot waterway. Barges could 
travel to the Gulf of Mexico and to Chicago and Pittsburgh. By way 
of illustration: 

Recently the Du Pont people, after a survey of the Midwest, 
bought land and are now building a $7,000,000 plant at Clinton, 
Iowa. They chose Clinton in preference to other locations largely 
because of good harbor facilities. Recently the Continental Grain 
Co. located terminals at Clinton, Iowa. 

The AUls-Chalmers Co. Is increasing the size of Its plant on the 
river at La Crosse. 

The J. I. Case Co. has developed a large manufacturing plant at 
Hock Island, Ill. 

The Mississippi Valley Grain Oo. is establishing terminals at 
Muscatine, Iowa, and other river towns. 

Hie Shell OH Oo. and the Socony Vacuum Co. have built large 
storage tanks at St. Paul, Davenport, La Crosse, and other river towns 
in praerenoe to building them at Minneapolis because these towns 
have better harbor faollltlee than Minneapolis now has. In other 
words. Minneapolis is losing valuable Industries because It does not 
have the dock and harbor facilities the industries are looking for. 

The Erickson Oil Co. has built a refinery at St. Paul Park on the 
Tiver. 

All these concerns have located on the river because of the advan¬ 
tage of river transportation and have located In the cities named 
because of the available river frontage that may be served by railroad 
trackage and trucking facilities. 

The decision of these firms to locate not only on the river but in 
cities where river frontage Is avoUable accents what Minneapolis Is 
going to be up against in Its search for Industries if It is unable to 
offer adequate river harbor faculties. 

The upper harbor, as proposed, will put MlzmeapoUs beyond effec¬ 
tive competition In dockage facUttlee because the 3-mile harbor 
above the falls, with lt$ gradually sloping banks and cheap and 
easily accessible sites havmg excellent railroad connections, will 
give the city a better harbor than any of the other towns along the 
entire leng^ of the river. 

WHAT ABE THE FEODUCTS UXELT TO BE SHSmED ON THE BlVEBf 

Dairy products, coal, fertilizer, cement, sand, gravel, petroleum, 
sugar, salt, fann and other machinery, Iron and steel products, 
lumber, grain, oereal produota, scrap iron. 
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WHAT » THE BASOZ TOE BBLXBVINO THAT THE COMPLEIED FROJHTT WOULD 
SAVE MONET TO THE PEOPLE? 

Minneapolis uses about 1,000,000 tons of coal annually, of wlfich 
approximately 970,000 tons are soft coal of various grades and 80,000 
tons are hard eoal. The big bulk of these coal shipments now 
come from the West Virginia mine area via the Great Lakes to 
Duluth and then by rail to Minneapolis. The average transporta¬ 
tion cost of a ton of this coal delivered at XAinneapolls via this 
route Is from $4.76 to $4.93 a ton. 

Since the completion of the 9-foot channel to Minneapolis com¬ 
parable quality soft coal Is being shipped to the city from the 
southern Illinois mines. In 1938, 72480 tons of this coal were 
delivered in Minneapolis by river bi^e. The extension of the 
9-foot channel above the falls, with the additional dockage facili¬ 
ties that would be available, will encourage more shipments of 
this coal. There would be approximately the following savings in 
transportation costs: 

Average freight cost from West Virginia mine area via 

Great Lakes and Duluth_per ton— $4.7&-$4.93 

Average rail rate from southern Illinois mines to Min¬ 
neapolis. comparable grade of coal (liunp) —per ton— 8.90 

Same for fine coal_do_ 8.81 

Rate by river 

From southern IlllnoiB mines up river to Minneapolis, com¬ 
parable grade (lump), average__perton.. $2,96 

Same for fine coal_do»*., 2.61 

Savings 

Saving by river from southern Illinois over shipments from 

West Virginia via Duluth (lump)_per ton_$1.97 

Same for fine coal_do_ 2.26 

Saving by river from southern niinois over shipments from 

seme mines by rail (lump)_per ton»_ . 94 

Same for fine coal_do_ .80 

It thus appears that If it was posslWe to ship by river all the 
soft coal Minneapolis uses there would be a saving of about 
$2,000,000 annually over shipping the same tonnage via Duluth, 
and a saving of between $800,000 and $900,000 If the tonnage was 
to be shipped from the southern Illinois mines by water instead 
of by rail. 

The extension of the 9-foot channel over the falls, thereby mak¬ 
ing practically unlimited river frontage available, will be an Impor¬ 
tant factor in encouraging the shipment of the city’s cool supply 
by river, and thus save large sums every year in transportation ex¬ 
pense, a saving that Is certain to be refiected In reduced cost to 
Minneapolis consumers. 

Coal shipments are used as an Illustration to show the reduced 
cost of river transportation. The same savings apply In approxi¬ 
mate degree to shipments of other commodities. 

WILL THE COMPLETED PROJECT STIMULATE THE CROWTH OP MINNEAPOLIS? 

Availability of dependable and cheap water transportation Is a 
recognlaed factor in promoting industrial development. From 
this time on, the city that does not have such facilities available 
will be handicapped In the expansion of its Industry and business. 

Illustration: Since the 9-foot channel project was completed 
sufficiently from Minneapolis to St. Louis this summer to Insure 
the dependability of barge transportation, 34,000 tons of scrap Iron 
have been shipped from the city to points south on the river. 
This is a comparatively new industry, and firms in the business 
say that within a short time these shipments will Increase to more 
than 100,000 tons annually because of the availability of cheap 
water transportation. 

New firms in this business now employ between 200 and 250 
men and report that the employment of between 600 and 800 men 
within the near future Is altogether probable. 

The development of this Industry Is credited by those engaged in 
It to the availability now of water transportation and as evidence 
they refer to the following freight savings, since It has become pos¬ 
sible to ship their product by river barge— 

Rail rate on scrap iron, Minneapolis to Federal, HI., gross ton. $3.00 


Water rate---- 1.26 

Bail rate to Welrton, W, Va--- 9.35 


Water rate_8.60 to 4.00 

BKIPMENTB ON THE RIVER 

During the shipping season of 1989 up to November 1, a period 
of 6 months, the total shipment of commodities In and out of the 
Minneapolis port totaled 988,400 tons. 

Of these shipments, 223,882 tons were Into the city and 89,668 
tons were out-bound. 

In the same period the total shipments In and out of the St. Paid 
port were 312,612 tons, of which 803,157 tons were In-bound and 
9,465 tons out-bound. The gain of approximately 60,000 tons by 
St. Paul over Minneapolis was due In large part to the fact that 
St. Paul has better dockage facilities than Minneapolis now has. 
The only way that Minneapolis can compete with St. Paul In river 
transportation Is to extend the channel above St. Anthony Falls. 
There Is no other way to give Minneapolis a harbor that will enable 
It to Compete with St. Paul for industries needing river trans¬ 
portation. 

As indicating what Minneapolis Is going to be up against, not 
only in securing new Industries but m retaining the Industries we 
now have, Minneapolis has already lost the Shell Petroleum Oo., 
which moved to St. Paul because Minneapolis does not have suffl- 
etent harbor facilities on the river; and the General Iron & Metal 
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COm a Minneapolis concern shipping large quantities of scrap Iron, 
has Just leased dockage faculties in St. Paul because there is not 
available in the small Minneapolis harbor the dock facilities it 
must have to operate Its business. 

VAXUSTT OF COMMOOITIBB KOW SHIPPED IK AND OtTT OF MINNEAPOLIS B7 

KIVER 

The following is the tonnage of commodities on the river to and 
from Minneapolis during the year 1938 carried by one line—^the 
Federal Barge Line. It shows the variety of commodities that are 
being now transported on the river. It should be remembered that 
In 1938 the 9-foot channel was not entirely completed, which was 
a handicap to regular transportation. Nevertheless, and In spite 
of the handicap, over 136,000 tons of commodities were shipped 
by this line in and out of Minneapolis. The totals give an Idea of 
the freight that Is now being carried on the river and are an indica¬ 
tion of how river traffic will increase to help business and Industry 
in Minneapolis as soon as the channel, including the upper harbor, 
is completed. 


Commodity 

Freight re¬ 
ceived 1938 

Freight for¬ 
warded 1638 

Agrir«iilf.nrftl lrnpif*TnpntJi and trartnrs _ , _ _ 

Tons 

3,680 
123 
8W) 

3,090 

Tons 

66 

28 

Ammunition, small arms_____ 

BaRS and baggini;, cotton__-.. 

Bags and bagging, burlap..-,.—____ 


Boot pulp____ 

3,271 

Beverages._________ 

433 

739 

I 1.033 

72,830 

1 23,114 

' 1,119 

1,2,67 
286 

Bottles^ Jars, glass_______ 


Canned goods.._......___ 

110 

hiiVlr _ , , . 

Coke, bulk_...._____ 




Cotton, llnters_.....___ 


Cotton piece goods..............__ 

9 

670 

6,095 

mid filings _ _ . 

Flour...t... 


Glass, window_ 

247 

Grain, oats___......._ 

4,501 
1,746 
1, 543 

Grain products.............._............._ 


Grain, barley..-_____ 


Iron and steel articles_..............__ 

1, 607 
266 
228 
64 
103 
300 
100 
1,370 
1,011 
624 
280 
706 
1,132 

Iron and steel__ _......._ 


Juices, fruit___......._ 


Liquor'<, alcoholic.—..._.............._ 


Gfl, luhrlfgtlMg,_ _ ^ _ _ 


Ppflunts -- _ 


Phosphate..-_.........._____ 


Hags.. ..—__ 


Shells, crushed oyster..._........._ 


Sisal. 


SUKftT..-__.......... 


Twine, binder..—....——_i 


Misetdlanoous.__ 

286 



WHAT THE RIVER CAN DO TO BUILD A CITT THAT BAS HARBOR FRONTAGE 

The value of river transportation in building the business and 
industry of a city is Illustrated In what has happened at Memphis, 
Tenn., since the completion of the canalization of the Ohio River. 
Here is how tonnage has Increased at Memphis since the Ohio 
project was completed: 


Year 

Tons 

Value 

1930 _ _ __ _ 

977, in 

1,690,981 

1,239,197 
1,238,254 
1,090, 615 
1, 420, 200 
1,638,311 
1,862,321 
1,875,177 
1,917,835 

$G2,846,785 
82,261,894 
83,027,699 
81,079, 715 
67, 486,062 
78,401,814 
100,220,008 
130,371,177 
122,414,421 
112,033,614 

1930... 

1931. 

10fl9 _ 

1933 .. 

iiru _ _ 

1935. 

1936... 

1937 _ _ _ 

1Q3» - - _ __ 



Although Memphis is hundreds of miles from deep water, inac¬ 
cessible to oceangoing or lake craft, neverthelees, the circum¬ 
stances that it now has access to river transportation and the 
necessary harbor facilities, has made It one of the largest inland 
ports of America with all that that means In building the pros¬ 
perity of the city. The following show the tonnage in and out of 
the port of Memphis as compared with Important lake and ocean 
ports: 


Port 


Tons 


Value 


Memphis... 

Manitowoc, Wls...... 

Wllniineton, N. O. 

Miami, Ifla. 

Tampa, Fla-__ 

MuflKegon, Mich.. 

Brld|?oport. 

Ban Diego, Oal..... 

Wilminrton, Del-. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Vancouver, Wash_ 

GuUport, Miss_... 


1,875,177 
1,361,644 
1,962,374 
1,211,091 
648,604 
1,246, 872 
1,927,844 
662,557 
1,170, 650 
633,108 
511,800 
803,763 


$122,414,421 
104,681,600 
70,736,533 
66,728,301 
53,003,464 
46,138,350 
37,621,057 
32,261,859 
27,980,212 
20,353,609 
10,763,338 
10, 050,083 


BOW RIVER TRANSPORTATION WITH ADEQUATE HARBOR FACIUTIia BAM 
BROUGHT INDUSTRIES TO MEMPHIS 

Under date of November 29. 1939, O. F. Boderstrom, secretary of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, writes that the following 
industries have located in Memphis in recent years ‘largely because 
of the availability of water transportation”; 

Manufacturers: Indiana Flour Co., Globe Union Manufacturing 
Co., Linde Air Products Co., Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Southern Shellac Manufacturing Co., Procter & Gamble, Memphis 
Glass Manufacturing Co., Continental Can Co., Southern Central 
Co., Memphis Veneer, Inc., Tennison Bros., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., the Lehon Co., Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Trumbull Asphalt Co., 
Allied Mills, Inc., Rotary Lift Co., Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 
Tennessee Metal Culvert Co., Ford Motor Co., National Pressed Steel 
Roofing Co. 

Distribution: Lion Oil Co., Joseph Bchlltz Brewing Co.. Cummins 
Diesel Engine Co., Ruberold Co., Bird & Son, Continental Steel Sales 
Corporation, Youngstown Sheet Sc Tube Co., Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, Jones Sc Laughlln Steel Corporation, Spang. Chalfant Sc 
Co., Wheeling Steel Corporation, National Tube Co„ Pan-American 
Petroleum Corporation, Gulf Refining Co., the Texas Co., South¬ 
land Paper Co. 

WHAT THE RIVER AS NOW CANALIZED CAN DO FOR A CITY JF IT HAS 
ADEQUATE HARBOR FAdLITIES 

Under date of November 21, 1939, A. W. Klelnschnltz, manager of 
the traffic department of the Minnesota State Prison, advises: 

“Since river navigation was Inaugurated north of St. Louis the 
actual saving to us as against the all-rail rates on fiber and other 
commodities the prison uses has been $141,454. 

“In addition to the sisal tonnage, this institution is receiving Its 
coal via the water route. This fall approximately 10,000 tons of 
coal was unloaded at the Stillwater river terminal, which coal was 
loaded into rail cars at the terminal and switched to us as required. 
These shipments by river have meant a saving to the prison of about 
$8,200 on only 10,000 tons of coal.” 

“I have lived in Muscatine for about 30 years and have been In 
the grain business here for about 25 years. I own and. operate an 
elevator at this point on the river. Last year several million bushels 
of corn were shipped south and the farmers In the vicinity of Mus¬ 
catine were paid from 3 to 6 cents per bushel more for their corn 
than they possibly could have received If shipped by rail.”—State¬ 
ment by L. R. McKee, grain dealer at Muscatine, Iowa, July 15, 
1939. 

RIVER TRANSPORTATION E F TSCT 

Jtail coal price cut 39 cents per ton 

Does river transportation mean anything to Red Wing? 

In addition to the savings made by barge shipments of coal un¬ 
loaded at the municipal terminal here, there apparentlj^ is another 
advantage, as revealed In a letter received today by the Red Wing 
Fuel Go. from a Minnesota wholesale concern. 

The local concern asked quotation on a 50-ton car from a Minne¬ 
sota point and was at first quoted $6.77 a ton f. o. b. that point, 
shipped by rail. 

A few days later another letter was received from the wholesalers 
quoting a price of $5.38 a ton, and stating the reason for the cut 
as follows: 

“After discussing this matter with our representative, Mr.-, 

we feel the competitive situation at Red Wing resulting from the 
river transportation warrants a price of $5.88, which we are In 
position to quote you at this time.” 

The difference in quotation meant $20 to the local dealer on the 
60-ton car.—^Red Wing Dally Eagle. 

“During 1938, our organization, a farmers* cooperative grain ele¬ 
vator, located 82 miles directly west of Muscatine, Iowa, moved a 
total of 550,000 bushels of corn to Muscatine, which was loaded on 
barges and shipped to various southern points along the Mississippi 
River for export. Due to this grain moving by river, we were in a 
position to, and did, pay from 3 cents to 6 cents per bushel more 
for grain than we could have paid had we been limited entirely to 
movement of the grain out of our town by rail.”—Statement by 
manager of the Lone Tree Farmers’ Exchange, of Lone Tree, Iowa, 
fjune 24, 1939. 

The national center for the manufacture of commercial fertilizer 
is in the Tennessee Valley. Northwest farmers are using more and 
more commercial fertilizer. It is a heavy, bulky product and does 
not require speedy transportation. River barge service to Minne¬ 
apolis for northwest distribution will provide much saving in 
freight expense. 

While the development of pipe lines is taking care of much trans¬ 
portation of oil and petroleum products, the opportimltles for cheap 
river transportation is prompting river shipments of gasoline, oil, and 
other such products. (During the period from May I to November 1, 
1939, there were 35,050 tons of gasoline shipped by river to Minne¬ 
apolis.) The recent Installation in St. Paul by the Shell Oil Oo, of 
large storage tanks emphasizes the value of river transportation. 

It Is also claimed not to be outside the range of possibilities that 
river transportation from Minneapolis and up the Ohio River will 
enable a vast cereal and fiour market to become available to Min¬ 
neapolis mills. That area uses approximately 12,000,000 tons of 
cereal products annually and most of It is shipped into the area 
by rail from Buffalo at a cost In excess of the river barge rate from 
Minneapolis. 

Large quantities of Minnesota and Northwest dairy products are 
now shipped to I>uluth and down the Great Lakes to the eastern 
and mid-eastern markets. Much of this area could be served by 
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tmt truiflpoxtatibii ait coat. Ooolm are Mug perfected 

for barge uae that will tsatire a blgb grade of aervlce. 

stnauaT 

^e astenaioii of tbe 9~foot channel above St. Anthony Falls la 
neoeasary If Minneapolis is to have its share of the advantagea 
accruing from the Qovemment's glgOtOOOjOOO canalisation of the 
MXaaisalppi River. 

The extension of the channel la practical, and the plan feasible, 
because the Army engineers, after extensive investigations, have so 
reported to Ckmgrees. 

The completion of the project will give Minneapolis a powerful 
argw^Mnt in Ita campaign to secure new industries for the city, 

The completed project will give Minnei^lls one of the finest, 
if not the finest, harbors between the city and New Orleans. The 
harbor would have plenty of water. It would be wide enough for 
barges to be turned around easily, which is a great oonvenienoe and 
saving. The harbor itself would be over 8 miles long, or 6 miles 
of frontage on both banks of the river. It would provide oppor¬ 
tunity for industrial development. 

The buUding of the pro|M would give continuous employment 
to a large number of Minneapolis workers for a period of from 8 to 5 
years. There would be a large amount of labor reqiUred also to 
take care of the Industrial development, private dock building, etc., 
certain to follow the project. 

The completion of the project, Including Its extension above the 
falls in Minneapolis, therefore means that river barges from New 
Orleans and 6t. Louis and Pittsburgh would be able to make regular 
trips to Minneapolis and thus give the city a dependable trans¬ 
portation outlet to the Oulf, to the East, and to the markets of the 
world. 


Interstate Chain Store Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. February 16,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. W. R. POAGE, OP TEXAS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following ad¬ 
dress by Hon. W. R. Poage, of Texas, delivered Thursday, 
February 16, 1940, over the Mutual Broadcasting Co.’s net¬ 
work, originating at Station WOL, Washington, D. C.: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I desire to express 
my appreciation to the Mutual Broadcasting Co. for this oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss with you a very Important bill now pending In 
Congress, which will likely receive consideration at an early date. 
I regret, and 1 know you regret, that my friend, the Honorable 
Wright Patman, of Texas, the author of the interstate chain-store- 
tax bill. Is unable to address you at this time on account of Ulness. 
Mr. Patman Is recognized as the outstanding authority on this sub¬ 
ject. I did not know until today that 1 would be called upon to 
disciias this subject. Z shall not presume to take Mr. Patman's 
place, but in view of my intense interest In the problem, I shall 
undertake to plnch-hlt for him. 

m considering the business ssrstem as well as the governmental 
system under which our people want to live, we should always keep 
in mind the greatest good for the greatest number. 1 believe that 
we have the best form of government on earth, and I hope the 
time will never come In America that fascism, nazi-lsm. or com- 
mimlsm will have any influence in the affairs of our country. A 
democracy admittedly Is more cumbersome than a dictatorship, 
but no American would be willing to give up his liberty and free¬ 
dom for what is held out as a more efficient form of government. 
So It Is in regard to methods of business. Of late years we have 
heard a great deal of efficiency in business. Has it ever occurred to 
you that that boasted efficiency in business might, in the case of 
chain or monopollatlc operation, be secured at the same loss of 
liberty on the part of our people that accompanies the monopoliza¬ 
tion of governmental TOwers In the bands of a dictator? That 
monopoly in business, luthough undoubtedly assuring certain econ¬ 
omies, Is In the long run sure to run counter to both the social and 
economic welfare of the people. 

In determining the best thing to do for all the people we should 
consistently keep in mind the abolition of the four greatest evils, 
which are: Poverty, Ignorance, disease, and crime; and at the same 
time we should keep in mind encouraging, assisting, and promoting 
the Interest of the three greatest institutions on earth, around 
which all civilization Is built—the home, the church, and the 
school. 

How does the principle of chain-store operation—the principle 
of monopoly In distribution—meet these tests? In other words, 
should we encourage an expansion of those great Interstate monop- 
dlee by our present policy of partial tax exemption to chain stores* 


or (Aould we turn to the principle of House Reaolutloo Ifb, 1. more 
generally known as the Patman chain store tax bUl. I am one of 
the ooauthm of this bill. I am not here to discuss the mechanics 
or the detaUs of this bllL I am here to discuss the principles In¬ 
volved. You may feel that the particular rates of taxation propoe^ 
in the original bill should be revised. There is nothing sacred 
about the rates of taxation. My own idea Is that these rates Should 
be fixed high enough to equalize the tax burden carried by the 
locally owned Independent merchants, when compared with the 
taxes of the chain stores. These matters can and will be worked 
out with more soientUlc exactness when the bUl comes before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Bouse. 

Even though there were no question of public welfare involved, 
we would be both justified and obligated to place a special tax on 
chain-store operation in order to eqMlze the Incident of taxation. 
1 think most of you will readily recognize that your local home- 
owned independent store pays far more both In direct taxes and 
also In voluntary contributions to community enterprises like the 
Commimlty Chest, the Salvation Army, and so forth, than does its 
chain-owned competitors who do the same volume of business. 
Several years ago, While Z was a member of the senate in my own 
State, I had occasion to compare the total taxes paid by a number 
of retail establhhments In my home city, Waco, Tex. I found tbat 
In every instance the locally owned Institution paid from 35 to 800 
percent more taxes than did the chain-owned establishment of 
approximately the same size. This is largely due to the fact that 
otir tax system, not only in Texas but In most parts of this country, 
was established long before the system of chain merchandising was 
devised. As methods of merchandising change our tax system must 
change if the cost of government is to be fairly and honestly ap¬ 
portioned. Without regard to social impllcaticms, we must reach 
this new method of producing wealth by the establishment of a 
new tax base. 

This bill, H. R. 1, not only reotlfles a grievous injustice, but it 
also uses the taxing power of Congress as a vehicle to reach an 
absolutely worthy objective—^that is. to discourage monopoly In 
ret Ail distribution; to distribute prlvilegee and opportunitlra; and 
to protect consumers, farmers, and wage earners from the toll that 
monopoly always levies. The attainment of this gc«d will dis¬ 
courage concentration of money and credit and prevent the de¬ 
struction of local communities. The Patman chain store tax bill 
does not provide any kind of tax for the first nine of a chain of 
stores, and the tax on a large number of stores within one State 
will not be prohibitive under this bill. But If the concern tries to 
spread all over the Nation and operate a large number of stores in 
more than one State, then the tax will become more burdensome. 
It will curb the commercicU conquest of the absentee-owned chains 
and will give independent business a chance. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has a widely advertised 
slogan. It is: *'What helps business helps you.** This great organi¬ 
zation could very appropriately have amended that slogan so that 
It would read: “What helps local business helps you most.” 

1 believe you will be amazed to learn that there are more than 
7,000 chain store concerns In the United States. And you will be 
equally surprised to learn that a majority of such chain store con¬ 
cerns will pay no tax at all under this bill. The average chain 
store concern will pay a very small tax. But there are about 20 
large Interstate concerns, which are trying to run roughshod over 
independent locally owned business in this country. They will be 
seriously affected by this bill. They are the ones that are making 
all of the noise about H. R. 1 being a death-sentence blU. It will 
not affect voluntary or cooperative groups or any individually owned 
store, but It will be a death sentence to monopoly. 

Practically every city in the United States has a heavy tax on 
the big tent circus. In many places the tax is as much as $1,000 
a performance. Such taxes are levied because the people realize 
that a circus carries a lot of money out of town and they want 
to discourage any business coming to their town that takes so 
much money away and dries up the local reservoir of credit. They 
want to be sure that any business that takes so much from the 
community puts something back In the way of taxes. 

There arc 8,070 counties in these United States. In every county 
there Is at least one good town. A few so-called wise men In the 
East have conspired to get control of the retail business in these 
3,070 local trade centers that they can control the retail business 
of this Nation. They know that when they get this control that 
they can dictate to the people from whom they buy. including the 
farmer, the price that they must accept; and at the same time they 
will dictate to the consumers the price that they must pay. The 
Interstate chain-store system is absolutely destroying local com¬ 
munity life in our Nation. As it becomes more firmly entrenched 
it is bound to destroy any number of local crafts, trades, and pro¬ 
fessions, thus still further centralizing the control of all industry 
and plunging our people Into a more hopeless economic slavery. 
As an illustration; the general acceptance of the chain store idea of 
merchandising will not only wipe out the thousands of local mer¬ 
chants to whom every community has so long turned In every case 
of public need. As they close their doors, salesmen, clerks, travel¬ 
ing men, wholesalers all lose their jobs, and loin the army of the 
unemplqjred. Nor can they be absorbed by the growing octopus, 
for it is one of the axioms of chain-store (q>eration that it must be 
conducted with a reduced overhead. That means less men 
emplojred. 

It also means less buildings occupied. Just now tnost of those vrtio 
are asking me to deal lightly with the chain stores are interested 
either directly or indirectly in renting some building to some chain 
store at a fancy price. Should the chains gain complete control in 
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tlieir localities Z woinder Just what these owners of real estate would 
do. There are probably five locaUy owned buildings vacated for ea^ 
one that can be rented by a chain store—and after the local stores 
are all put out of buidness how much rent is that surylving chain 
stole going to pay? Nor will the consequences end with those di¬ 
rectly emifioyed by or renting to chain stores. With the substitution 
of forelgn-owned chain stores for locaUy owned places of business, 
what will hi^spen to the local insurance agent? How much of the 
chain-store insurance will be written locally? What will happen to 
the local banks? How mu(^ business will the c h ains do with them? 
Today they use local banks only a^laoes of collection. Their busi¬ 
ness is finimced on Wc^ Street. Tnelr intake is dally siphoned off 
to distant offices. What will happen to local printing shops and 
even local newspapers? We already see the great chains doing their 
advertising by handbills printed at tbe home office. 

What will happen to the price of farm produce? I find that the 
chain stores make much of the volume of produce that they ptir- 
chase. Is there a farmer who believes that the chain stores increase 
the consumption of farm produce? Does not an increase in con¬ 
sumption of butter, eggs, frtilte, vegetables, etc., depend on an 
increase of employment, and don’t the chain stores destroy employ¬ 
ment and reduce the number of people able to buy these farm prod¬ 
ucts? The chain stores certainly don’t increase the population of 
the commtinitles where the farmers sell their produce. They don't 
increase the Income of the people. If there were no chain stores, 
would not the local merchants supply these same people with pro¬ 
duce, and would not the farmers sell Just as much? The chain 
stores say they pay highest prices for produce. Has anyone ever 
heard of the chain store that paid more for produce, labor, or any¬ 
thing else than it had to—any more than it was forced to by com¬ 
petition? Remove all local competition—imagine nothing but 
chains—and what prices do you suppose the farmer would get? 

And certainly the consumer should pause and give thought to 
his situation if monopoly is allowed to run unchecked and to spread 
its chains into all parts of the country. During the squeezing-out 
process, while the absentee-owned chains are destroying their locaUy 
owned competitors, it is. true that the chains will often sell goods 
at prices so low that no Independent merchant can meet them. 
These prices often mislead the thrifty housewife, but they are in the 
long run but another case of “Greeks bearing gifts.” The savings 
do not last long. As soon as Independent competition has been 
destroyed the chain stores are able to and do advance their prices 
to a level sufficiently high to make up for their previous losses and 
to return a handsome profit in addition. Monopoly always exacts 
its toll. Competition always has been the most powerful agency 
on the side of reasonable prices. Both reasonable prices to the 
producer end reasonable prices to the consumer. The interstate 
chain stores are fast destro 3 ring aU competition. They are striving 
for complete monopoly, and our present tax laws are helping them 
to obtain such a monopoly. The Constitution of the State of Texas 
weU declares that “monopoly Is contrary to the genius of a free 
people.” 

Let us awake, my friends, before it is too late. Let us require 
these great monopolies to at least pay their share of the support of 
the Government; they are not doing it now. Let us encourage an 
economic system as weU as a governmental system that recognizes 
the rights of the individual, that preserves freedom of individual 
effort, that protects local enterprise, that keeps people at work and 
communities prosperous. Let this Nation avoid all dictators, eco¬ 
nomic as well as political. 


Work of Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


LEHTER BY DAVID E. LUJENTHAL 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted In the Record a letter written to me by Mr. 
David E. Lilienth^, a member of the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity Board, relative to the accomplishments of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and giving a short history of power facilities 
provided by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have Inserted in the Record 
the article referred to in the letter of Mr. Lilienthal on the 
activities of the opposition to the T. V. A., particularly by 
E. Holer & Sons, Portland, Oreg., a firm well known to many 
people of the country, which has been given considerable pub¬ 
licity, and a full understanding of the nature of whose busi¬ 
ness has been made by the recent investigation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


There being no objection, the letter and article were ordered 
to be printed in the RvoemD, as follows: 

TEmnasEE Vallet ATTTHOxrrr, 
Knoxville, Tenn,, February 14, 1940» 

Hon. Otorob W. Nomub. 

Senate 03oe Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Senator Norris: I have Just been looking over the records of 
T. V. A. power operations for the last 6 months of 1039. They are 
so encouraging from several standpoints that I thought you might be 
Interested in some of the highlights. Not only have revenues been 
Increasing, but power has been going In greater measure to the 
municipalities and cooperative associations as primarily intended. 
The T. V. A. system met successfully the challenge of a prolonged 
season of drought, providing electric power not only to serve the 
Authority’s customers but to aid neighboring electric systems, and 
at the same time maintaining the flow for navigation on the Ten¬ 
nessee, and aiding materially on the Lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. The reduction of rates by the Birmingham Electric Co. 
provided another example of the “yardstick” in action. 

Revenues of the Authority from power operations in the last 6 
months of 1930 amounted to $7,116,000, compared to $5,607,000 for 
the entire fiscal year 1039. ’The Authority sold 1,658,000,000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours of power in this period, excluding its interdepartmental 
sales, as compared to 1,422,000,000 kilowatt-hours for the entire 1030 
fiscal year. 

Of even greater significance is the Increase in the power sold to 
municipalities and cooperative associations. Where these agencies 
used 301,000.000 kilowatt-hours, or 21 percent of the power sold 
during the 1030 fiscal year, they used more than 760,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours or 45 percent during the last 6 months. This means that in 
tb« fiscal year 1040 these agencies will use more than five times as 
much power as in 1030. Considering primary power alone, well 
over half of the T. V. A. output of the past 6 months went to 
municipalities and cooperatives. After the long period of struggle 
and litigation. T. V. A. is definitely on its way to the successful dis¬ 
tribution of power for the benefit of the people of the region as a 
whole. 

As you know, the Authority’s system, together with the acquired 
steam and hydro-generating plants, underwent a major test last 
fall in supplying electric power under extremely unfavorable water 
conditions. The T. V. A. system, although incomplete, has met this 
test successfully. In fact, during the extreme dry period which 
created a critical power situation on other power systems in the 
Southeast, the Authority was able, not only to meet all of its com¬ 
mitments under long-term contracts with its regular customers, but 
also to supply large amormts of power to private systems which 
otherwise might have had to curtail service to some of their cus¬ 
tomers or operate obsolete and -costly generating plants. We also 
supplied emergency power to the Aluminum Co., thereby preventing 
the curtailment of operations at Its Alcoa plant. 

The multipurpose system did an excellent Job of controlling the 
flow of the Tennessee for both navlgration and power production. 
In fact, during several months last fall one-half the flow of the 
Tennessee at Chattanooga, about one-quarter of the flow of the 
Ohio below Paducah, and about a tenth of the Mississippi flow 
below Cairo, Ill., came from the Norris Reservoir. In addition to 
maintaining the flow for navigation in the Tennessee, the Au¬ 
thority’s system is credited with adding about six-tenths of a foot 
to the depths on the Mississippi River, a margin of real value to 
barge operators during a low-flow season. 

The Importance of even a slight increase in depths during periods 
of low flow is Illustrated by a statement by one barge operator that 
“We usually move a four-barge tow north and the reduction of 1 
foot in this draft curtails our north-bound tonnage in the amount 
of some thousand or two on the four barges.” In other words, 1 foot 
means the equivalent of from 20 to 40 large freight cars so far as 
tonnage is concerned. 

In power production the Norris Dam releases not only generated 
170,000,000 kilowatt-hours at the Norris powerhouse during Sep¬ 
tember, October, and November but increased the output at the 
downstream plants—GuntersvUle, Wheeler, Wilson, and Pickwick 
Landing—by 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Precipitation during Jan¬ 
uary has provided a sufficient flow of water in the main stream, 
and Norris Dam has ceased operation. The reservoir has com¬ 
menced to fill. 

The power situation In the Southeast this fall was especially 
Interesting in the light of the dire predictions of utility officials, 
publications, and organizations only a few years ago that the con¬ 
struction of the T. V. A. dams would create a vast and unsalable 
surplus of power in the area. The fact is that the power situation, 
on private systems In the Southeast became critical during the 
drought and T. V. A. was called upon heavily to help meet their 
requirements. The Commonwealth & Southern companies in this 
area purchased 234,000,000 kilowatt-hours from T. V. A. during the 
6 months, including 03,000.000 kilowatt-hours of steam power for 
which it paid a special rate. In addition, steam stand-by plants of 
the companies were operated to capacity. It is significant that both 
the Alabama Power Co. and the Georgia Power Co. during the last 
year, even before the drought, announced plans for new 40,000- 
kilowatt steam plants at Mobile, Ala., and Macon, Qa. The Alumi¬ 
num Co. of America, faced with a shortage of power on Its own 
hydro system, purchased about 130,500,000 kilowatt-hours of steam 
power from the Authority. 

The fact Is that the tremendous surplus of power foreseen by 
utility leaders has melted away before remarkable increases in the 
iise of power In this area. Power has been made available for the 
commercial processing of phosphates in middle Tennessee and for 
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itxp^enMxm of tiho numufactiirtng opmtioni of the Alumtnttm Go. 
of Anerlot.. And there hee been a greet inereaee In the emoimt of 
poerer oonsuxxked ee e result of the low-rate poliolee started by the 
Authority and fdUowed hy pHrately owned utuittes^ 

This Is shown strikingly by federal Power Commission figures 
revealing that in the ^ months ending with Kovember, eleotrieity 
generated for public use in Tennessee* Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Cteorgla showed an increase of more than 87 percent over produc¬ 
tion for the similar period of 1020, the predepression peak year. 
In contrast, production in the Nation as a whole was only about 82 
percent above 1920. In other words, the relative increase m this 
area has been two and a half times as great as that for the Nation 
as a wtxole. The demand for power has called for extensive oper¬ 
ation of steam plants, and about 838,000 tons of coal, or nearly two 
and one-half times the 344,000 tons used In 1928, has been used 
in the 12-month period ended in November in these four States. 
Use of coal In utility plants In ^e Nation has not yet regained the 
1929 level. 

As the latest example of the ^'yardstick in action,** I am enclos¬ 
ing a fun-page advertisement of the Birmingham Electric Co. In 
the Birmingham News. In which it aimounoed its latest rate 
reduction, bringing Its prices down, especially for monthly con¬ 
sumptions up to about 100 kilowatt-hours, close to the standard 
Tennessee Vaney Authority residential rate. 

You will note that the company proclaims, with considerable 
pride, that *'this rate slash is the seventh reduction made by this 
company since 1933.** Ouriotisly enough, the advertisement makes 
no mention of any unusual event in the utility field which might 
make the year 1B33 significant. 

1 am also enclosing a clipping of a news story from the Knoxville. 
Tenn., News-Sentinel of January 28. in which 1 think you will be 
Interested. The story is on the present activities of an old utility 
propaganda acquaintance. £. Hofer &; Sons, which figured in the 
Investigation of the utility Industry by the Federal Trade Commls- 
aion a few years ago. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, David E. Lilienthal, 

Director, 

[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel of January 28, 19401 
Papeis Uaiifo **CAirKBD SrtrFF** OPPoantG T. V. A.—Epxtorxalb Prb- 

PAXED BT PaeVATS UTILITIES PEOPACAKDIST OET INTO PEINT—WBITBB 

INVBSTIGATSO—FEDBRAL TRAOB COICKIBSION FOUND CONCBRN WAS 

Paid $86,000 Ybarlt 

(By Edward B. Smith) 

A publicity concern that, according to revelations by the Federal 
Trade Commission back in 1928, was paid $86,fX)0 a year by the 
electric utility monopoly for writing “canned** editorials against 
public ownership of utilities and distributing this propaganda free 
to the Nation's newspapers lor use, is still on the Job. 

Recently the concern has stepped up production of antl-T, V. A. 
editorials while the T. V. A. appropriation for the coming fiscal year 
is before Congress for approval. 

The company Is known as E. Hofer & Sons, of Portland, Oreg. 
It puts out a weekly mimeographed release called Industrial News 
Review. 

T. V. A.*8 clipping service here recently discovered a Hofer editorial 
entitled “Socialism Begins to Hurt.*’ reproduced in newspapers in 
such widely scattered places as Waterbury, Conn., Johnstown, Pa., 
and Ashland. Ky.—and all of them appeared within a day or two 
of one another. 

The ‘^master’* editorial was sent out by the Hofer agency in its 
release for the week ending January 8. The editorial attacks 
T. V. A., says that **T. V. A. pays next to nothing in taxes,** and 
concludes that “the Southeast is learning that it can’t have its 
cake and eat it too.*’ 

Amusingly enough, apparently the Johnstown, Pa., editor ob¬ 
jected to the use of the word '’socialism” and changed his editorial 
heading from “Socialism Begins to Hurt** to “The Shoe Begins to 
Pinch,*' and in the editorial itself “socialism** was changed to “New 
DeaL*' 

WHO HOFER IS 

Who Is this Hofer? Page 1 of his bulletin says he has been 
editing and publishing Industrial News Review since 1913. 

More about Hofer, however, can be learned from the Federal 
Trade Commission’s records. 

Mr. Hofer first gained notoriety in 1928, when he was subpenaed 
before the Commission to tell about his activities as a hired propa¬ 
gandist. 

Mr. Hofer's testimony covers several pages in the printed tran¬ 
script of the testhnony, and is summarised in part as foUowB In 
the Commission’s report to the Senate: 

“About 1924 a conference in C. A. Coffin’s apartment in New 
York, attended lav B. M. Hofer and representatives of the utilities 
including E. A. Coffin, retired chairman of the board of directors 
of the General Eleotrlo Co., Randall Mesrgan of the United Gas 
Improvement Oo., C. E. Groesback, S. Z. Mitchell, W. E. Breed, and 
S K. Hall of the Electric Bond & Share Co., resulted in expanding 
the Hofer service to the entire country, reaching from 14,608 to 
15,000 newspapers. ♦ • • 

“Following this conference the utilities Bu|>ported the service to 
I the extent of $84A20 a year to have the Hofer aims disse mi nated 
! through the press of America. • • • 

or ESPECIAL VALUE 

“Although the Hofer servloe was also s u pported by contributions 
I from other iiulustrles in an amount about equal to that from the 


utilities, a letter from B. Hofer Sons to A. B. Gwlnn, nUmsger 
of the Industrial department of Central lUlnolB Public Bervftoe Oo., 
stated «• • • the leading utilities of the country have made 
It possible for us to conduct this work.' 

“Robert M. Hofer testified that the policy pursued by the Hitfer 
servloe was persistently to oppose municipal operation of utility 
plants and Government participation in business. 

“Referring to the value of this service Mr. Coffin (of General 
Electric Co.) said: The Hofer servloe has been of especial value to 
public utllltlee. Hofer has pointed out In the clearest way and 
over again the dangers of municipal ownership; he has fought to 
a finish the Bone bUl In the State of Washington and largely con¬ 
tributed to the defeat of the California power bill • • ♦.» 

“The Manufacturer (at that time the name of the weekly service 
to newspapers) from September 1926 to May 1928 contained edi¬ 
torials relating to disparagement of the Ontario hydroelectric sit¬ 
uation. Government ownership, the Swing-Johneon bill, sale of 
municipal plants, Muscle Shoals, views of Martin J. Insull on hold¬ 
ing companies, views of Samuti Insull on private Initiative, and 
articles in disparagement of municipally owned street rail- 
wairs. ♦ • • 

“A large part of the weekly servloe sent out Is editorial In form 
and has been reproduced as edltorlala In great numbers of papers 
throughout the coimtry, without indicating the Hofer source. Tlie 
follov^g quotation from his testimony shows Mr. Hofer's claim 
relative to this editorial achievement: 'Reproduction of our arti¬ 
cles appears almost invariably as an original editorial, as we ask 
no credit.*” 

KEPT DOWN RADICALISM 

In addition to this editorial service, Hofer has carried on corre¬ 
spondence with editors, giving at length his arguments against 
municipal ownership of utilities. Nor was he discouraged when 
his editorials were not printed. He testified that he once said: 

“There is one effect of our servloe, the importance of which cannot 
be estimated, namely, Its influence in causing the editors who read 
it, but never use our articles, to consider questions from a more 
conservative viewpoint, and refrain from running such radical 
matter which would otherwise appear in the papers.” 

The Federal Ttade Coomiission reported to the Senate further: 

"The utility source ot some of this 'Independent' matter appears 
in a letter which A. W. Flor, publicity man for Electric Bond 8s 
Share, wrote C. E, Qroesbeck. vice president of the same company 
(this was in 1925). In this letter Mr. Flor stated that he had gotten 
in touch with Mr. Hofer and spent an afternoon with him preparl^ 
a story for use in his service. This story was published In the 
weekly bulletin and bore the caption. Inevitable l^te Raise Occurs 
in Cleveland.’ referring to Cleveland's municipal electric 
plant • • 

HE*S STILL GOINO BXEONO 

Is the Hofer service effective? Has the utility monopoly got Its 
money’s worth for the $86,000 a year It has paid him? Here’s what 
Hofer himself says about it. according to a letter signed by him 
to a utility company official and which was read into the Federal 
Trade Commission’s record: 

"The results surpass an 3 rthing I expected or promised when I 
first discussed this matter with Mr. Coffin. Mr. Hall, Mr. Groesbeck, 
and Mr. Mitchell • ♦ *.*’ 

Hofer kept careful records of the space his “canned” editorials 
and “news articles” were able to grab in the Nation’s newspapers. 
Reported the Federal Trade Commission; 

“Mr. Hofer stated the quantity of material reproduced In the 
rural press • « * for 17 months was estimated at 27,000,000 

lines, or about 26,000 full pages.” 

And, as the exhibits shown here show, Mr. Hofer is still going 
strong. 

Aid to Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 

OP MIOHIOAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MILLARD E. TYDINQS OF MARYLAND 

Mr. BROWN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed tn the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
address delivered by the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Ttdzngs] over the National Broadcasting Co. network on 
Friday, February 16, 1940, on the subject of aid to Finland. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record* as follows: 

Ladles genUemen, Z am speaking not as a United States 
Senator or as a iSsmber of Ctongrsss but as a private citiaea to the 
American x>eople. 
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Z shall b« deep^ grateful if those who are listening tonight will 
give me their closest attention. 

The matter which I shall discuss Is of grave international con¬ 
sequence. It is the Russo-Flnnlsh War. I speak with the strong 
conviction that the cause of Finland appeals to those deep human 
instincts of Justice, morality, humanity, and mercy which have 
Arm lodgment in the heart and soul of the people of the United 
States. 

The Huseo-^Flnnlsh War is a war between two nations unequally 
matched, one of which, Russia, has a population of 170,000,000 
people, the other nation, little Finland, has a population of only 
8,600,000. In manpower Russia outnumbers Finland 50 to 1. 

Soviet Russia today contains nearly one-sixth of all the land on 
the face of the earth. Finland is a small country, being but one- 
fiftieth the size In land area of mighty Russia. 

Yet tonight, In the deep snows along the battle lines In Finland, 
this gallant little country Is heroically standing against these ter¬ 
rific odds trirlng to hold the invader In check, fighting to save the 
religion of Almighty Ood, the homes, the lives of the women and 
children, the free speech, the free press, the liberty, the humanity, 
the decency, the democracy, which Is a part of the life of the people 
of Finland. 

Does not this command your admiration? Do not the valiant 
deeds of this little Finnish Army of a few hundred thousand against 
the mlUtmry might of the millions of Russian soldiers appeal to the 
great heart of America In S 3 rmpathy lor Finland in this imeven 
contest? 

We know that Finland did not attack Russia. She gave Russia 
no cause for war. The giant communistic Russian military ma¬ 
chine took advantage of a period of International difficulty to 
destroy this land of God-fearing, liberty-loving people. 

Thirteen years ago I went to Russia to study the Russian system. 
I have kept in touch with Russian history and events ever steoe 
the revolution of 1917. What a dark period the last 25 years of 
Russian history has been. Russia today is the most barbarous, 
cruel, relentless, remorseless, and villainous government in modem 
times, During the Russian revolution of 1917 millions of men. 
women, and even little children were murdered by the mobs which 
roamed everywhere, torturing their victims, burning their homes, 
and shooting women and children with the abandon that the 
gunner uses in shooting at clay targets. 

What is this Russian system which is fighting to destroy Finland? 
It is the avowed enemy of all branches of religion. It is extermi¬ 
nating religious worship and destroying churches throughout the 
entire nation. Thoiisands of Oathollc. Greek Orthodox, and 
Protestant churches are no more. Tonight as I speak I know 
only 2 Catholic churches In all of Russia where once there were 
2,000,000 Catholic churchgoers. Of the thousands of Greek Ortho¬ 
dox priests and churches of old Russia only a mere handful remains. 
One must look far and wide to find the few Protestant churches yet 
remaining. 

All this extermination of religion, of the worship of God, is a part 
of the present governmental plan of Russia. Those of you who 
have read the writings of Lenin, the leader of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution of 1917, and of Stalin, the present dictator of Russia, can 
clearly recall that both of these men constantly advise the people 
of Russia not to believe In God, Religion, said Lenin, is the 
enemy of communism. If communism is to succeed, religion must 
be destroyed. Stalin says that communism will succeed only as 
religion is defeated—the two cannot win together. 

The young have been taught not to go to church, for in 23 
years they have heard preached daily that God and religion are 
the enemies of communism and they must shun God and religion 
as an enemy. 

This is the sinister picture of modem Russia—a picture of a 
godless nation, a nation that since its inception has wallowed In 
blood and murder, practiced terror and torture, destroyed all liberty 
and freedom; a nation which has systematically assassinated Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant, priest and parson, and has successfully weaned 
the young away from God and the teachings of the Bible. 

Some years ago, practicing its Innate cruelty, the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment took all the grain from the farmers of Russia and left some 
five or six million to starve to death in the famine which ensued— 
all of this to punish those who resisted collectivism. 

Frequently, in recent months, the papers have been full of the 
trials and wholesale executions of one leader after another, the 
highest men in the government, the heads of the army, the heads 
of the various departments of the state. 

That is the Russia which tonight is attacking little Finland, wag¬ 
ing upon her an unprovoked war, seekizig to destroy the sturdy little 
democracy whose honesty, rectitude, and democratic way of life 
stands out In striking contrast to the creed of commimism. 

One himdred and seventy million Russians fight three and a half 
million Finns. The Finns have not the natural resources of Rus¬ 
sia, few airplanes, no abimdance of equipment of any kind. They 
have only a free manhood and womanhood, a belief In their Creator, 
a love for democracy, for their homes and their families, and they 
are standing out in the snows this very night dying one after an¬ 
other in defense of all these things all civilized men love. 

Finland is a land of middle-class people, hard workers who pay 
their debts and wrest their living from a cotmtry nearly half of 
which lies north of the Arctic Circle. 

While they fight, hundreds of Russian bombing planes daily fly 
over Finland, not attacking the men at war but dropping countless 
bombs on defenseless and open towns, maiming and idUlng old men 
and women and children, reveling in the blood of innocent and 
defenseless people spilled in this baxbaroue undertaking. 


And if the Finns lose this war what of its aftermath? They know 

M at history of Communist Russia. They know that the Riuslan 
al police will Join with the Army in killing off the men, 
women, and children of Finland, once Russia is a victor. They 
know that civilians in Finland will be slaughtered wholesale, as they 
have been slaughtered in Russia through the years. 

That is the situation that exists tonight. The enormous, dictator- 
ridden, communistic, murdering, godless nation of Russia, fighting 
the small, democratic, God-fearing, free little coimtry of Finland— 
and what a fight the defenders of that stout-hearted little country 
are putting up. 

Now, fellow Americans, If you love Ood and democracy and your 
fellow man, can you look on these things save with sorrow and con¬ 
demnation? Is there a minister of the gospel, a priest, or a rabbi 
in this land who, realizing what is involved in that war, does not 
look with sad eyes upon it and brood over the further spread of the 
vicious and evil doctrine of communism and all that It implies, 
should Russia win this fight? 

Is there a congregation of any denomination in America that Is 
not stirred at what Is taking place and what will take place if 
Finland Is no more? Will Sweden, will Norway be next? The long 
chapter of Russian mass murders over the last 25 years makes one 
wonder If the struggle through all the centuries for Justice and 
humanity and liberty has been in vain—if those things are to be 
wiped from the earth? 

Well, there are brave men still making that struggle tonight in the 
bitter gloom and unbearable cold of a Finnish winter, against such 
tremendous odds as were never before met upon the field of battle. 

Ladles and gentlemen, we must help this brave nation now. I 
ask the members of the clergy of all denominations to call their 
flocks together at once and ask of them financial aid In Finland’s 
hour of trial. If you are a businessman. If you are a workingman, 
dont stay that generous imputee which I know is In your heart to 
help. The tamiiies of Finland are like the families of America— 
help save some mother, or wife, or small children from the curse 
and the murder and the slavery which a Russian victory over 
Finland will bring to her inhabitants. 

This Is the crucial hour. Time is very precious. Finland comes 
Into the society of nations with clean hands; Russia comes drip¬ 
ping with blood. Finland has given no offense; Russia has fo¬ 
mented world revolution everywhere. Russian bombs are dally 
falling on open Finnish towns, on hospitals and homes alike. Old 
men, women, and. children lie mangled in the wreckage. Remem¬ 
ber that if Russia wins communism will surely spread Its evil 
influence. 

If you are a poor man, give a nickel, a dime, a quarter, a dol¬ 
lar. If you can possibly do It, spare a day’s wages. If you are 
well to do, give, and give generously, for this Is a cause deserving 
in every way of your most generous humanity. While you sit in 
the comfort of your American homes, Finnish families are huddled 
together in cold cellars, in tents in the open country, In forests, 
in the bitter, freezing cold, while Russian planes roar overhead 
dropping death and destruction. 

Generous Americans, I make this appeal to you as Individuals, 
to aid your brothers who are fighting and dying on the frontiers 
of clvUization tonight. 

For yoiur God, for your home, for your fellow man here and for 
the women and children of Finland, terrorized and menaced— 
won’t you send your contribution tonight? Send it to the Fight¬ 
ing Funds for Finland, at 120 Broadway, New York City. This is 
headed by Gen. John F. O’Ryan. Let me repeat: send it to the 
Fighting Funds for Finland, 120 Broadway, New York. Do it 
now—don’t wait until tomorrow. 

Then you may go to your bed. confident that you have aided 
humanity, which all religions preach, that you have upheld the 
Justice which we all seek, that you have not passed by on the 
other side the men, women, and children who are dying In this 
tremendously uneven struggle. Your contributions will give them 
the help they must have and the encouragement that will assure 
them they are not suffering, fighting, and dying in a vain caxase. 

Send In all you can afford tonight, before you go to bed, to the 
Fighting Funds for Finland, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Thank you, my friends. 1 know you will not fall. Thank you 
again, and good night. 


Associated Gas & Electric Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


LETTE R AND BTA’ZEMENT BY HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mir. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Record copy of 
a letter written by the senior Senator irom Nebraska CMr. 
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Noimis], together with a statement concerning the Associated 
Qas & Electric case. 

There being no objection, the letter and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Bxcord, as follows: 

Februakt 14, 1940. 

Hon. JsROMs Frank. 

Cfiairman, Securities and Exchange CommUsicm, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear MR. Chairman: As a member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, I should like to call your attentlOh to the Inclosed 
article of Mr. Arthur Krock on the Associated Oas and ELectrlo case, 
appearing in the New York Times of February 13. 

tee article has particular significance since Mr. B^ock is not only 
a newspaper writer of high repute, but is known to be a close friend 
of Mr. John W. Hanes and would not be likely to state facts bearing 
upon Mr. Hanes’ position without acquainting himself with Mr. 
Hanes’ version of them. Certain statements in this article cannot 
help but create an atmosphere of concern about a possible attempt 
by powerful financial interests to overreach both the judicial and 
statutory processes in the appointment of a trustee. I quote from 
the article: 

’’The utility has assets roughly estimated to be $1,000,000,000. 
• * • The holders of these assets and liabilities, In a series of 

Informal meetings, decided that their choice for trustee was Mr. 
Hanes • ♦ • (who) was a member of the S. E. C. following a 

successful career as an Investment banker In New York. • • • 

All private parties in Interest, save the Government Mr. Hanes 
recently served, united to ask the covirt to appoint him,” 

Several implications of this story give me great concern. 

In the first place, it would appear that an undisclosed group of 
parties decided upon Mr. Hanes as their choice for trustee, and with 
Mr. Hanes’ consent communicated their choice to the court, without 
waiting for any consultation with the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. As I read the language of the Holding Company Act, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission has the right to be consulted 
before any trustee other than itself Is named by the court. Efforts 
to commit the court to a particular trustee without consultation 
with the Commission seem to me to be contrary to both the letter 
and the spirit of the Holding Company Act. 

In the second place, this article places the ’’series of Informal 
meetings” of these unknown and mysterious parties In interest 
prior to an Inquiry which Mr. Krock states Mr. Hanes made to Sec¬ 
retary Morgenthau, the date of which Inquiry is known to be prior 
to the filing of the petition in bankruptcy. This means that these 
unnamed parties had their meetings and had already decided on 
their choice of trustee before the case was even assigned to the 
southern district of New York. 

In the third place, who were these parties who assumed to choose 
a trustee for the court without consultation with the Commission 
and before bankruptcy proceedings were even commenced? 

The article says ‘‘the holders of these assets and liabilities.” But 
since the security holders of Associated Gas & Electric, several hun¬ 
dred thoueands in number, are widely scattered and could not pos¬ 
sibly meet and are not known to have been solicited for proxies, it 
seems clear that the meetings to choose Mr. Hanes were not held by 
representatives of the security holders themselves. The inescapable 
conclusion is that the meetings must have been held by representa¬ 
tives of banking or management groups who had some previous con¬ 
nection or some hope for future connection In the affairs of Asso¬ 
ciated. As everybody especially Interested In the utility field knows, 
and as your studies have undoubtedly Informed you, these affairs 
have been so badly managed that I understand the Attorney General 
of the United States has ordered a grand jury inquiry In the south¬ 
ern district of New York to ascertain whether In the financing and 
management of the Associated Gas 6c Electric system there has 
been violation of Federal criminal law. 

Of course, experience has abimdantly demonstrated there is 
always the distinct danger that the Interests of banking and man¬ 
agement groups may be adverse to those of other groups and the 
general body of creditors and security holders. Indeed, It was to pre¬ 
vent such special groups with special Interests from dominating a 
trusteeship to the detriment of the general body of small creditors 
and security holders that the Congress provided In the Chandler Act 
for the appointment of one or more disinterested trustees. 

The Associated Gas 6c Electric receivership is one of the largest 
end most important receiverships which has come into the Federal 
courts In recent years. The receivership will come into contact with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission under the Holding Com¬ 
pany Act In relation to nearly all Important problems of reorgani¬ 
zation. It Is Important, therefore, that the trustee have a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of the Holding Company Act and be able to 
work in harmony with the Commission. I am frank to say that the 
Commission can be trusted to safeguard the interests of investors 
much better than the self-constituted banking groups which have 
not heretofore been noted for their solicitude In protecting the inter¬ 
ests of small and Inarticulate Investors. The financial structure of 
the company is exceedingly complicated and the ramifications of its 
management and banking connections and affiliations are known to 
be far reaching. Creditors and security holders have already suffered 
losses running Into the hundreds of zrmilons. 

It will be the duty of the trustee or trustees to make a diligent 
Investigation of the affairs of the company, and of those responsible 
for its management and its financial and security operations, and to 
prosecute the claims of the estate against any banking or manage¬ 
ment groups whose transactions with the company may reasonably 
be thought to subject them to liability. 
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It see^ to me perfectly obvloiis that the general body Of creditors 
and secrnity holders can never be convinced of the complete inde¬ 
pendence and disinterestedness of a trustee v/hose name has been, 
according to Mr. Bbrock, agreed upon by private groups In advance of 
the filing of the petition in bankruptcy and urged by them upon the 
court in advance of a public hearing, without even consultation 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

I regret that a man of Mr. Hanes* standing has been made the 
victim of such an unfortimate chain of events. But under the 
circumstances I think that both the court and the commission have 
been put on notice by Mr. Krock’a article to probe to the bottom 
the situation revealed in that article. I do not see how, on the 
basis of the situation revealed In Mr. Krock’s article, Mr. Hanes can. 
In accepting the trusteeship, be regarded as free from entangling 
alliances. I do not mean to Impute any wrongdoing to Mr. Hanes, 
but It would be embarrassing, to say the least, for Mr. Hanes to 
accept a position where he might be called upon to prosecute men 
with whom as an investment banker he has been closely and mti- 
mately associated, particularly If he owed his position to them. 

This associated failure Is so large and so dangerous that the trus¬ 
tee must not only be free from technical disqualification for interest 
but—like Caesar’s wife—^be above suspicion. Certainly, the admin¬ 
istration of so Important a test of the ability of the courts and the 
commission to work In harmony should not be embarrassed by 
starting out under a cloud created by an appointment of a trustee 
selected In advance by undisclosed private interests whose freedom 
from conflict with the general Interests of the estate cannot bo 
established without searching Inquiry into the tangled affairs of the 
company. 

•This trusteeship Is a magnificent opportunity to reestablish public 
confidence In Federal court administration of receiverships and 
bankruptcies which has recently concerned some members of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Attorney General, by way of expressing my feeling that the 
article of Mr. Krock has put them, too, upon notice to apprise them¬ 
selves of the true situation. I hope you will also be able to present 
the point of view expressed In this letter to the court before an 
appointment of a trustee Is named. 

Sincerely yours, 


O. W, Norris. 


P.8. — ^In view of Mr. Krock’s reference to Senator Wheeler, I 
inclose a copy of Senator Wheeler’s release to the press on February 
13, and also my statement of February 11. O. W. N. 


[From the New York Times of February 13, 1940] 

In the Nation— ^Issuis and Implications in Associated Gas Co. Casb 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, February 12.—^A Federal court In New York City, 
Judge Lelbell presiding, has been the center of an interesting and 
important struggle between a Government group and a business 
group over the reorganization of the Associated Gas & Electric Com¬ 
pany and Corporation, petitioning bankruptcy. The Government 
group wants the judge to appoint a trustee or trustees selected by 
Washington. The business interests hold that the court should 
heed, in naming trustees, the wishes of the overwhelming owner¬ 
ship of the companies affected. 

In the background of the struggle Is a pattern of conflicting per¬ 
sonalities and political philosophies, typical of the divisions In 
present-day Washington. Through this pattern runs the thread 
of Government ownership of all utilities, favored by many New 
Dealers: and the outline of that New Deal tendency to have Gov¬ 
ernment take control of the details of private corporate manage¬ 
ment which lately found expression In the S. E. C.’s 3-to-2 decision 
on the Consumers Power Co. financing application. 

In the foreground are to be found such persons as John W. 
Hanes, the famous Federal "firm” of Corcoran and Cohen, Secretary 
I«4orgenthau, Attorney General Jackson, former Attorney General 
Cummings, Senators Wheeler and Norris, Majority Leader Ray¬ 
burn, and a once-agaln divided S. E. C. If the drama's outcome 
is of great economic and political significance, at least It Is being 
played by a star cast. 

BEGINNINO OF THE CONTEST 

The Associated Oas 6c Electric Interests, refused a loan by Admin¬ 
istrator Jones because of noncompliance with his conditions and 
for other actions, some time ago took the only course remaining to 
It and applied for bankruptcy reorganization in the Federal courts. 
The venue was transferred from Utica to New York City, whereupon 
the contest began between the two groups and the two ideas. 

The utility has assets roughly estimated to be worth $1,000,000,000, 
and the scattered nature of Its operating properties is such that It 
provides excellent material for that physical and financial inte¬ 
gration which the S. E. 0., by direction of the Wheeler-Raybum 
Act, Is about to undertake In the field of utility-holding companies. 
The holders of these assets and liabilities, in a series of Informal 
meetings, decided that their choice for trustee was Mr. Hanes. 
He lately retired as Under Secretary of the ’Treasury with the warm 
compllxnents of the President and Mr. Morgenthau. Prior to that 
he was a member of the S. E. C., following a successful career as 
an Investment banker in New York. AH private parties in interest, 
save the Government Mr. Hanes recently served, united to ask the 
court to appoint him. The Government’s financial Interest Is con¬ 
fined to a tax claim of $6,000,000 in the bllUon-doUar set-^p. 

When Mr. Hanes was advised of his selection he asked his recent 
chief, Mr. Morgenthau, If he saw any objection and to ascertain If 
the President opposed the plan for any reason. The Secretary, 
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having been advleed by the ^raftemen of the Ho&dlng Oompony 
Act (Measrs. Coxooran and CkOten, probably through the Iteatury’a 
general counael. Bdward Foley, their prot6g6) that the law per- 
mltted the S. X. O. to aenre aa trustee in such cases, bad previoiisly 
approved this idea. But he offered no objection to Mr« Hanes, if 
appointed by the court, and Mr. Hanes was not advised of any 
disapproval by the President. Consequently, he sent word that, 
if chosen as trustee, he would eerve. 

aiToaTa to block RAmai 

At this point began New Deal resistance to the choice of Mr. 
Hanes, "the Attorney General, dosely associated with Mr. Corcoran 
and Mr. Cohen, ashed the Federal court to designate the S. B. C. 
as trustee, and in this request he was surprisingly joined against 
Mr. ISanea by the latter^s vexy recent chief. Mr. Morgenthatt When 
their action came to the attention of Messrs. WKXBuat and Rat- 
BtmN. whose names the holding-company legislation hears and 
who drove it through Congress, they publicly opposed the plan. 
They objected to making the 8. B. O. trustee, as well as Judge. 
Jury, prosecutor, and unscrambler of the bankrupt company. And 
Senator Whsklis wrote to the 8. E. C. a strong endorsement of Mr. 
Hanes. 

These moves seem to have made the 8. B. O. plan too hot for the 
administration to hold. By a vote of 4 to 1 the agency decided 
to Inform the court of Its unwillingness to serve. The action was 
hastened, it is understood, by notice of two Commissioners. Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Mathews, that they would make public their em¬ 
phatic objections. 

Since It became evident that the 8. B. C. trusteeship must be 
abandoned, the effort of Its authors has been to find ways to per¬ 
suade the court to iq>point a trustee or trustees suggested by the 
administration and not by the holders of the large majority of 
the company’s assets. It is said that serious consideration was 
given to the nomination of Mr. Corcoran, but this Interesting alter- 
native was abandoned. Senator Norris seemed to have something 
like it In mind, however, when he criticized any plan that might 
exist to appoint **an investment banker and a utilities magnate,** 
a reference to Mr. Hanes* and Henry 1. Harrlxnan. who, with W. M. 
Myers, former head of Farm Credit, had been most mentioned as 
ootrustees. 

When the court resolves the contest by naming the receivers the 
wlnnlixg group can easily be identiffed. 

[For morning papers, Tuesday, February 18, 1040] 

Senator BmiTON K. Wkkkler made public the following state¬ 
ment: 

'T hope the statement that I made last Friday regarding the 
Associated Qas trusteeship will not be misunderstood. The so- 
called Wheeler-Rayburn Holding Company Act empowers the S. E. C. 
to act as trustee. But 1 expressed the opinion that it should not 
be necessary or desirable for the Oommlsslon to accept at this 
time, when the Commission is overworked in a determined drive to 
initiate general enforcement of section 11 of the act, the added 
and onerous burden of the Associated Gas trusteeship, which might 
Involve extensive supervislcm of the company’s curating subsid¬ 
iaries. Of course, this is provided that the Commission is satisfied 
that a trusteeship acceptable to it would be appointed whose 
disinterestedness, independence, and sympathetic understanding of 
the requirements of the Holding Company Act are beyond dispute. 

’’The creditors and Investors of Associated Oas have suffered 
terrible losses, not through operating deficiencies hut through 
financial manipulations. They have a right to be protected against 
exorbitant fees and charges for supernumerary trustees and covmsel. 
They have also a right to be assured that their claims will be 
fearlessly pressed against management or other interests with which 
Associated Oas has dealt not at arm’s length. That assurance the 
creditors and Investors cannot have if a trustee has any interlocking 
relations with the people he might have to prosecute. For that 
reason the creditors and investors, as well as the general public, 
have a right to expect the appointment of a trustee whose fear¬ 
lessness and Independence and disinterested Judgment cannot be 
subject to question because of past intimate associations with the 
management of a utility operating or holding company.’* 


STATSiaBMT or I7KXTED 8TATB8 8XNATOR GBORfflB W. KORRZS, rBBSUART 
11. 1940 

Ihe appointment of a receiver for the Associated Gas A Electric 
Go. represents the end of a long trail of financial chicanery and 
dupUolty, This company is large and far-reaching. Its corporate 
structure and aflUiations are extraordinarily complicated, and its 
contacts with problems imder the Holding Company Act are numer¬ 
ous, intrloate. and exceedingly important Tremendous losses have 
been Incurred thousands of investors under clrcumstanoes which 
make Imperative the diligent investigation and prosecution of 
claims against the oflloecs of this company, its directors, and all 
idfiUated interests. 

In the Holding Company Act, Congress provided that the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Oommlsslon may be appointed by the court in 
cases of this kind and given jpower to act as trustee. The conditions 
surrounding this receivership are so vast and far-reaching that it 
seems to me to be perfectly apparent that in such an Intrloate case 
the S. E. C. should be iq>polnted and should act as such receiver. 
Investors* losses shotild be protected, and, if possible, recovered, and 
should not. be aggravated by Juicy feea for multiple trustees and 
tawyerif BUt if ttie B. E. C. declines to accept the trusteeship. 


pubUo opinion demande a sliigle tnisteeshtp which is completely 
independent of private utility or banking Influence, which is sympa¬ 
thetic with and understands the congressional policies embodied In 
the Holding Company Act. 

I was dumfounded to read In the newspapers that an Investment 
banker and a utility magnate were about to be named as trustees 
In this case. X can hardly believe these reports. It seems to me to 
be incredible that the S. E. C., familiar with the provisions of the 
Holding Company Act and having the right to be consulted on the 
appointments, should ever consent to the appointment of trustees 
having sympathies with the kind of people they wlU undoubtedly 
have to prosecute. It would constitute a shocking precedent. I 
have heretofore orltlclzed the Oommlsslon for not having enforced 
the Holding Company Act more vigorously, and I believe It would 
be Inexcusably lax In its duty If it were to consent to the creation 
of such a precedent. However faithfully a banker or a utility 
magnate might try to perform hla duty as trustee, neither the 
investors nor the public would have confldenoe that they would 
diligently prosecute claims against fellow bankers or fellow utility 
magnates. 

Allotment of Federal Funds Among Three Regions 
of the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 

OF NORTH OAROUNA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ANALYSIS BY VOTT GILMORE 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, 1 week ago I received from 
the proper authorities here a statement of the expenditures 
of our Government for the period beginning April 1935 and 
ending December 31, 1939, for relief «and work relief. The 
statement shows that the sum of $11,776,501,669.77 has been 
spent in that period. I had it analyzed by a young man in 
my office, Mr. Voit Gilmore, and he shows In this analysis 
that of this sum $58 per capita was spent in 13 Southern 
States; $94 per capita was spent in 12 Central States; and 
$100 per capita was spent in 7 Eastern States. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have the full table of data printed in the 
Appendix of the Record for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or¬ 
dered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Aixotmznt ov Federal Funds Among Three Regions op the 
United States 

XXPENDITURXS BT RSQIONB: 1935-39 RELIEF 

Since April 1986, the Ccmgress has made available for relief and 
work relief the sum of $12,930,201,033.10. 

Of this amoimt $11,776,601,569.77 was expended as of December 
81. 1939. 

Thoee funds were administered by 80 governmental agencies. 

A table on the accompanying page shows that of these emergency 
relief funds, between AprU 8, 1986, and December 81, 1939, a total 
of $68 per person was Bpent In 18 Southern States; a total of 
$94 per person was spent in 12 Central States; a total of $100 
per person was spent in 7 Eastern States. 

EXPENDITURES BT REGIONS: 1939 RELIEF 

Emergency relief eEpexuUtures, by years, have been: 

Fiscal years 1986-36-$3,434, 664,616 

Fiscal year 1937- 2,860,608.932 

Fiscal year 1988- 2.001.240,379 

Fiscal year 1989- 2,617.974,768 

Fiscal year 1940 to Deo. 81, 1930- 672,212,975 

Total expenditures- 11,776.601,670 

During the fiscal year 1939, a total of $10 per person was spent 
in the same 18 Southern States: a total of $24 TOr person in the 
12 Central States; a total of $21 per person In the 7 Eastern 
States. 

Following Is a table of three general regions of the United 
States, showing: 

(1) Populations by State and region, based on Buxeau of the 
Census 1987 statistics. 

(2) Total emergency relief expenditures from April 6, 1035, to 
December 81, 1939, by State and region, based on the President’s 
report to Congress of January 15, 1940. 

(3) Emergency relief expenditures for the fiscal year 1939, by 

State and based on the Pre8ident*s report to Congress of 

January 16, 1040. 
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(4) Total Fedaral expenditures for the fiscal year 1930, by State 
and region, baaed on the Consolidated State Report of the Oflloe 
of Qovernment Reports. 


Region and State 

Population 

Eratrgency 
relief ex¬ 
penditures, 
Apr. 8,1936- 
Doc. 31, 1939 

Emergency 
relief ex¬ 
penditures, 
fiscal year 
1030 

B017THEBX 

t, Maryland ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1,679,000 
2,706,000 
3.492,000 
1,87fi, 000 
3,086,000 
1,670,000 
2,896.000 
2,023,000 
2,132,000 

$99,804, 696 
121,6.36,612 
141, 262.696 
127,006,778 
170,361,798 
142,682,384 
165,020.039 
140, 664, 362 
147,402,312 
346,747,922 

$16,909,948 

20,704,014 

31,719,727 

2. Virginia. 

North narolln^.. ___ _ 

4. South Carolina..................... 

83;06i;462 
44,237,188 
83,516,101 
41,171,608 
•31,370.380 
34,870,590 

f>. Opiorgia.^, _ 


7, Alahama __ 

R. MlfMlftAlppi , __ --- 

Q. T^nuiftlana ___ _ __ _ 

10. Texas .............................. 

6,172,000 

73.630,209 

11. Afkansan ^ 

2,048,000 
2,893,000 
2,020,000 

147, 724 ; 313 

36,462,557 
28,771,917 


146,818,656 
176,010,087 

ia. Kanliinky . __ _ ^ 

43, 6^,639 


Total _ _ 

86,590,000 

2,071,021, 345 
68 

469,853,346 
10 

Ainount per jip.rRon _ _ . _ __ 



CENTRAL 

1 , Ohio. 

6,733,000 
3,474,000 

737,866,063 
294,188,756 
741,207,950 

214,062,354 
73,113,963 

2, Indiana „ _ 

3. Illinois .....-_ 

7,'878.000 
4,830, OCO 
2,926.000 
2,062, fXlO 
2, 652.0(10 

191,047,1.58 

4. Michigan __ _... 

438, 565, 451 
294. 647.761 

181.014,257 

5. Wisconsin_______..._ 

67,291,625 

S Mjnnefiot*^ - - _ 

270,465,632 
123,870,362 
3’20,666.129 

60,043, 479 

7- Inwa - .... - -- 

26,930,184 

8. Missouri 

8,989,000 
706,000 
692, 000 

83,870,993 

9. North Dakota_ 

104, 222. 701 
114, 529,610 
133,077,346 
166, 867, 481 

21,1.59. 877 
22,130, 755 

in. T^aknta _ 

11. Nnhrasfca __ 

1, 364, 000 
1,864,000 

28,803, 224 

12. KaiiMait __ 

29,812,740 


Total . 

39,6GU, OUO 

3, 728,0fv4,222 
94 

, 949, 280,599 

24 

Amount per person.. 

EASTERN 




1. MaasachuRotts _ ___ 

4, 426,000 

1, 741,000 
081,000 

473,313,971 
111,343. 245 

1 109,077,397 

2. _ 

26, 728, 389 

3. Rhocio IkIhikI____ 

55, (HI, 830 

15, 304, .582 

4 . . 

12,969, (KH) 

4. 343 ; 000 
10,176.000 
261,000 

1,4.34,999, 528 
381, 646, 380 
993,095.833 
13 793,028 

267,211,981 

ft. N ttw J prse V _ _ 

89,026,228 

6 . Pennsylvania.-. 

7. Delaware___....... 

221. 2HS, 712 
:i, 069,142 


Total . .. ___ 

34,687,000 

3,463,832,824 
100 

721,706,430 

Amount i^er person, 

21 




Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE BY HARLAN TROTT 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Record an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 3, 1940, written by 
Harlan Trott, on the question of rural electrification. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor of February 3, 1940] 

KEW ENGLAND WAVES A YARDSTICK—THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALISM GIVES IN BY COOPERATING WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT TO GET CHEAP AND ABUNDANT ELECTRICITY ON ITS FARMS 

(By Harlan Trott) 

Folk in rural New England are thinking a good deal these days 
about having electricity on the farm to milk the cows, cut the 
ensilage, saw the firewood, turn the cream separator, work the horse 
fork, hatch the chickens, pump the water, run the radio, sewing 
machine, water heater, cook range, and do other chores In house 
and barn—cheap electricity such as the people themselves can have 
through the help of the Rural Eleotrificatlon Administration. 

Thanks to R. E. A., the miracle by which fann folk do then: work 
merely by turning a switch is no new thing—except in New England. 
Every State but Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island gets 
R. £. A. loans that help people in rural areas to help themselves 
to the natural abundance of low-cost electric power running to 
waste In their streams. And it Is only within the last few mont^ 


that Vermont and New Hampshire, two of the richest natural 
water-power States, have called on this Federal agenby for h«lp. 

One may well wonder why New England should have to can on 
the Federal Government at all to get electric power when the source 
of all they need is foaming under their bridges and over their dams 
day and night—down the Connecticut, the Merrlmac, the Andro¬ 
scoggin, the Saco, the Penobscot, the Kennebec, the Winooski, the 
Passumpsic, the Ammonoosuc, and lesser tributaries to the sea. 
New Englanders are proud of their rugged individualism. Maine 
and Vermont made that plain In the 1936 Presidential election. 

Today many believe that private power companies In New Eng¬ 
land have helped to keep this feeling alive by propaganda designed 
to egg the people Into asserting their rugged Individualism In order 
to resist “Federal encroachments'* upon the resources of the States. 
At the time the Federal Government tried to start flood-control 
projects In Vermont, the State blocked the program because it 
meant yielding water-power rights on the streams to Federal con¬ 
trol. The Vermont Legislature rallied around the slogan, “The 
State's resources belong to the people," and held up flo^-control 
work. 

Borne think this slogan was planted by private-power Interests 
who do not wish to have their monopoly threatened by competition 
from enterprises the farmers may be encouraged to undertake 
through the R. E. A. program. If so, the slogan became a boomer¬ 
ang, because New Englanders began to mull it over, and the more 
they thought about the State’s water-power resources belonging to 
the people, the more they realized that they didn’t belong to them 
at all. The water-power resources belonged to private companies 
who control practically all the electric output In New England. 

Being rugged individuals at heart, the people in rural areas de¬ 
cided to do something about getting more of the benefits of their 
resources. The experience gained in buying grain and selling milk 
showed them the way to do it was through cooperatives. 

Without electricity, farming is almost as primitive and laborious 
as it was when the first settlers burned the stumps and laid up the 
stone walls around the clearings. The State farm bureaus and the 
local granges showed New Englanders what the rest of the United 
States was accomplishing through rural electrification. The farm¬ 
ers got busy. In 1937 farm-bureau members in western Massachu¬ 
setts started the Trl-County Electric Cooperative. They got sub¬ 
scribers to pledge the amount of money which the Federal Qovern¬ 
ment requires before it lends R. B. A. funds to carry out a project. 

This must have made the private power companies very angry, 
because soon men from the electric companies In the Trl-County area 
began to do mean things to stop the R. E, A. imdertaking. They 
told farmers the cooperative couldn’t afford to do what it was trying 
to do; that It would go broke, and then every subscriber might lose 
his farm to liquidate the enterprise. This scared the subscribers, 
and many of them withdrew from the cooperative. 

In one valley the cooperative had signed up many subscribers 
who sometime before had asked the electric company to install 
electricity. The company said it wouldn’t pay them to serve this 
particular area. But as soon as the Trl-County Cooperative signed 
up the people in the valley the power company official came back 
and offered to string the wires. The terms were about $100 a year 
per subscriber less than those under which the power company had 
Installed service In a near-by community. This made it seem that 
the latter had been grossly overcharged for Installation of their 
service, or else the line in the valley where the cooperative was 
working was being subsidized by the power company to keep the 
cooperative from going in there. These tactics caused bad feeling. 
This and many similar cases are on file in the R. E. A. office in 
Washington. 

The Tri-County went right ahead, but just when the R. E. A. was 
all set to grant a construction loan the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities refused to permit the Trl-County to start the 
undertaking. This brought a letter from the R. E. A. Administra- 
for taking exception to the ruling. This Is the way he summed up 
the private utilities’ stand in hla letter to the department: “Wo 
haven’t served this rural area; we do not propose to serve it; but 
we want the department to prevent the farmers from serving 
themselves." 

That was the end of the R. E. A. in Massachusetts, where nearly 
60 percent of the farmers are condemned to needless drudgery 
within the sound of rushing streams and the hum of high-tension 
lines. But It was really only the beginning of R. B. A. In New 
England. 

In New Hampshire, Leon M. Huntress, project supervisor for the 
New Hampshire Electric Cooperative, Inc., tells of similar obstacles 
placed in his way by power companies determined to resist this 
threat to their system of restricted output and price control. But 
this R. E. A.-sponsored group went ahead and outsmarted the oppo¬ 
sition by an exciting display of strategy. 

Word came to the project superintendent on a Sunday morning 
that workers for the private company were setting poles In the 
area where the cooperative had started to Install service. Why 
Sunday? Mr. Huntress couldn’t say exactly, unless It was because 
legal injunctions cannot be granted on that day. The power com¬ 
pany’s linemen had clear sailing—until the cooperative's agent 
arrived *on the battlefield. 

First off, he cited the law forbidding the setting of poles or the 
stringing of wires on a Sunday except in an emergency. But to a 
power company enjoying a monopoly in a State where 70 p^ent 
of the farmers have clectriclt]^—^for which they are saddled with 
the second highest rate scale of any State in the country (nearly 
100 percent higher than, for example, the composite rate average 
of Washington, D. O., Cincinnati, Montreal, and 'Tacoma)—this 
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was a real ametgaiiosr^ Tb/t oooparatl«« supervisor was quldc on 
the answer. He retorted the law doesn't eonsider setting poles 
and stringing wires on a new project an emergency. 

What really floored the emergency crew was that they had 
failed to comply with the State law requiring the petitioning of 
town officials for authority to carry an electric line acroee the 
highway. The board of SMectmen <two of them are members of 
the cooperative) did not feel that they could grant the required 
permission on a Sunday. In fact, their attitude wae that they 
were not disposed tx> grant It anyway. There was nothing for the 
power company to do but oome down off the pole. 

Today they are about ready to throw the switch on the Lempster 
line, the flrrt R. £. A. project In New Hampshire. Farm folh, united 
under a mllitantly led State grange and the more moderate State 
farm bureau, are eager to see what the Lempster project can ac¬ 
complish under the system whereby It buys power from the i>rtvate 
iU^ties and supplies it to people who can’t iet electricity any other 
way^—a system designed to pay for itself in 20 yean and which 
promises at the end of that time to reduce its charges even more. 

Those who wonder what R. E. A. agents in New Hampshire would 
have done had the private utlUties refused to sell electricity to the 
B. E. A. will And In Vermont's first R. E. A. imdertaklng the answer 
to a refusal of this kind. The farmers in Vermont’s Washington 
County did what the Trl-County Cooperative failed to achieve. 
They formed a cc^perative and then when private companies re¬ 
fused to supply electricity at reasonable wholesale rates the Wash- 
Isgton cooperative installed two Diesel engines and is supplying 
farm subscribers with electricity they could not otherwise get—^in 
a State where the resources belong to the people. 

Generating electricity by an oil-burning engine must aggravate a 
good many farmers, because natural water power is so plentiful in 
Vermont that the private companies are exporting 60 jsercent of 
all hydroelectric energy produced in Vermont. 

In pronouncing the benediction at the Washington Coimty coop¬ 
erative’s switch-throwing. Gov. George D. Aiken said: "These lines 
have been built Into territories which private corporations have 
con^tently refused to serve at prices within reach of the people. 
It Is probably true that extension of lines into these farming areas 
would not immediately pay substantial dividends on inflated valua¬ 
tions. But the cooperative, working under the R. E. A. program, 
does not Inflate Its capital structure, does not pay high official sal¬ 
aries, does not hire high-priced attorneys, does not maintain ex¬ 
pensive legislative lobbies, does not pay tribute to holding compa¬ 
nies, and does not employ high-pressure and expensive publicity 
methods to expound its virtues." 

These views may help to explain why New England has held out 
BO long against "Federal encroachments" and why "nigged Indi¬ 
vidualism^ has finally turned. These R. E. A. developments in 
Vermont and New Hampshire point to a reawakening that promises 
to bring the whole of New En^and benefits which the rest of rural 
America has gained in lighter labor and larger Income. 


Admission of Refugee Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH CARO¬ 
LINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by my pen entitled “Keep the Bars Up,” which was published 
in the current (February) issue of the Rotarlan Magazine. 
Tlie subject relates to the proposal that we admit to the 
United States 20,000 refugee children from Germany. 

There b^ng no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

(From the Rotarlan magazine for February 1940] 

2U13> TKZ BARS VPI 

(By Robert B. Bstnolds, Hnlted States Senator for North CcuroUna) 

The time has oome for changing the tradition that the United 
Skates Is an asylum for the oppre»ed of the world. Our house is 
full. We must now give first thought to our own citizens, both 
naturalized and native-born. We must find Jobs for those who have 
a rightful claim to the benefits and blessings of American citi¬ 
zenship. 

I am oppoeed to any measure that wUl provide more oompetltlcai 
for the sons and dau^ters of Americans. If 20,000 boys and girls 
from abroad are permitted to enter the Uhited States, tt wlU simply 
mean that in a lew years there wlU be 20,000 more boys and gbls 
here looking lor work. 


We have in this oountcy today apprczclmately 12^000,000 persons 
wltkiout eBmkq«ieiit--ene-thlid of whom are under 25 years of 
age. I think every unemployed man and woman in the Unlteil 
States should be put to work before we allow another foreigner to 
enter this country. 

Since 1690 some 28«000,000 immigrants have entered our gates. 
Most of these people have made glorious contributions to Amerloa. 
Tkof deserve honor and credit. But times have changed. Our 
lands no longer need farmere; our mills have too many workers. 
This appeal to our sympathies in behalf of children might be the 
entering wedge to break open the Immigration floodgates. If we 
permit ipeclal exception to the immigration laws, we wUl find that 
within a few years the fathers and mothers of these children will 
be seeking admission because they wish to reunite their famUies 
here on our shores. 

It Is said that bonds win be made to guarantee that these Chil¬ 
dren win not became public chargee. But who will guarantee the 
bondsmen? They may go bankrupt and become public charges 
themselves. If we have In this coimtry people who are financially 
aUe to take care of children other than their own, then why don't 
they make financial contributions to unfortunate children here in 
the United States? 

The proponents also say that these refugee chfidren are to be 
placed In American homes which have already been provided for 
them. If homes are available for the adoption of alien children, I 
contend that American children should be adopted into these 
American homes. 

Every State In the Union, as the records will reveal, has a tre¬ 
mendous number of children in want of proper food, clothing, 
medical attention, and better school faclll^es. Let us turn our 
eyes southward to the children of the sharecroppers. Millions are 
ill nourished; their clothes are tattered and filthy. They live In 
hovels. They sleep on rags. They fall an easy prey to disease 
because they have no medical care. They are unschooled. ’They 
constitute an army of misery. I think no false idea of humanl- 
tarianism should divert our attention from their needs. 

Let us turn to the chUdron of the cities. MUlions of American 
children are growing up in squalor, huddled together In cramped 
quarters. Every creed and kind and race and extraction, already 
in America, they cry out for the right to breathe fresh air, to eat 
good food, and to play and live the American way. Shall we sen¬ 
tence these slum children to poverty and hopelessness while we 
import children from another country to whom we promise to give 
good care? 

We must give more attention than we have to the youthful 
element of our population. It is upon the boys and girls of today 
that the future of America depends. We should provide employ¬ 
ment for these youngsters when they are old enough for It— 
gainful emplo3nnent beneficial to them and to the communities in 
which they reside. We should also give more attention to the 
educational facilities and opportunities to which they arc entitled. 
Thousands of American chUdren are able to go to school only part 
time because In many sections of the country our public schools 
are overcrowded. Why should we add a further burden to tax¬ 
payers by asking them to provide additional school facilities for 
these 20,000 children from another country? 

Shall we first take care of our own children, or shall we bestow 
our charity upon children Imported from abroad? 

What is our citizenship worth If it allows our own children to go 
hungry and unschooled, without proper medical attention, and 
without the opportunity for Jobs, while we reach out for more 
children from another country? Let the sympathies and charities 
of American people begin at home. Our country, our cltiSBens, first. 


The American Youth Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF MONTANA 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert in the Record a radio address recently delivered by our 
colleague the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I Bpaak tonight on what I deem to be one of the Nation’s most 
leriouz problems; a problem presented by our failure to adequately 
provide a place In our American system of economy for the millions 
of youth growing Into manhood and womanhood without an oppor¬ 
tunity for a start In life. 

Vat a decade we have been experiencing a struggle to overcome 
the and bankxtqfisy which threatened our country following 
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tbe economic ooUapse of 1039. Burdened as we have been by a 
multitude of confusing problems wbloh we have faced, we failed 
to fully appreciate the magnitude of the catastrophe which has 
engulfed om young people. CXir minds have been focused on other 
more manifest, if not more dangerous and pressing, national ques¬ 
tions which seemed to demand prompt solution. 

During this period, also, our Government has been confronted 
with threatening international problems due to racial, political, 
and economic upheavals in other sections of the world, more re¬ 
cently followed by open brutal warfare and wanton, widespread 
destruction of life and property. These world disturbances have 
demanded grave attention to our national security. 

As a consequence of all these serious and pressing problems 
we have faUed to grasp the extent to which the future of the 
Nation, our traditional way of life, in short, our entire philosophy 
of democratic government, Is today threatened by the problem of 
unemployed, frustrated American youth. The minds of thoughtful 
citizens in this country are beset with anxiety over this problem. 
Unquestionably, we must seek a solutl 9 n. We cannot permit mil¬ 
lions of youth to feel that there is no place under our democratic 
system for them, and thus undermine the very foimdatlons of the 
Nation. 

In 1986 the American Council on Education, a nongovernmental 
organization composed of major national educational associations, 
pointed out that “without some provision for basic planning to 
meet this situation, there is serious danger that present conditions 
may constitute a fundamental threat to the national welfare.*’ 
Subsequently that council formed what Is known as the American 
Youth Commission, to consider the needs of youth and appraise 
the facilities and resources for serving those needs, and provide 
some plan or program of action. That commission was composed 
of a number of the country’s distinguished citizens. Among them 
were Henry I. Harrlman, of the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce; George Johnson, director of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Matthew Woll, of the American Feder¬ 
ation of Labor; Owen D. Young, of the General Electric Co.; and a 
number of others, equally conspicuous in public life, together with 
Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, who served as director of the commission. 

Recently a report was filed by Owen D. Young on behalf of that 
commission summarizing conditions and making specific recom¬ 
mendations with reference to the youth problem. That conserva¬ 
tive commission, made up of the Nation’s most conservative citi¬ 
zens, tells us that 30 percent of the young people of our country 
between the ages of 16 and 25 are without Jobs. In fact, it makes 
clear that the problem of unemployment in this country has be¬ 
come predominantly a youth problem, for as the slack of unem¬ 
ployment is taken up it Is the experienced workers who get Jobs. 
The untrained youth of the land are loft without work. Today 
more than 4,000,000 of these young people are unemployed. What 
is our country going to do about them? That question should be 
haunting every legislator and every patriotic citizen who asserts 
devotion to our American democratic system. 

Mr. Young in his startling report says; "The Commission feels 
obliged to emphasize the fact that, whether in war or at peace, any 
nation interested In self-preservation must see to it that the young 
have a proper chance to grow into useful citizens. * • • The 

obligation to provide opportunity for youth has become imperative 
today because it is not being met by the conditions of private and 
public employment as they exist. No good purpose can be served 
by blaming the young person who has not found a Job for him¬ 
self. The facts of arithmetic cannot be wished away. * • • 

The fact that the older people own the property and control prac¬ 
tically all the Jobs lays upon them the major responsibility for 
making the opportunities match the number of youth they have 
brought into the world." 

It is true that this youth problem is part of the general unem¬ 
ployment question, but it has certain aspects peculiar to Itself 
which make It Imperative that we take specific action to find useful 
and productive work for nearly one-third of our Nation’s youth. 
It is bad enough when citizens who have been employed in industry 
for years are thrown out of work, but it can easily be seen that 
an irreparable Injury Is done those young people who may reach 
the age of 30 without ever having held a Job for which they were 
paid. The years in which learning is easily assimilated pass all too 
quickly. It constitutes a sort of national perversion for our country 
to permit those years to pass without giving youth a chance of 
learning something, of having some useful occupation, and estab¬ 
lishing themselves as respectable citizens. If we fall in this, they 
will have acquired, as they grow to manhood In Idleness, nothing 
but resignation or bitterness. At present, whatever their talents, 
they are denied the American chance of developing skill of hand 
or brain. However ambitious they may be, however much they may 
wish to acquire habits of industry and conscientious work, they are 
forced to adapt themselves to the habit of doing nothing, doomed to 
spend their time hunting for Jobs never to be found. 

This is a tragedy for the young people themselves. It is an even 
greater tragedy for the Nation as a whole. Where will America 
find the skilled workers, the mechanics, the chemists, the doctors, 
and the engineers to build the world of tomorrow? It has been 
stated by the committee that If private Industry should now 
pick up sufficiently to need more workers. It would be Impossible 
to find emplojrment for any substantial number of the milHous of 
young peoj^e who have failed to receive proper education, training, 
and work experience. Employers naturally demand workers who 
have had some training and experience. The present generation 
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of youth would be left on the slag heap of derelict human beings, 
burned out and yet unused—^human wastage on a gigantic scale. 

We shall have created a national human "dust bowl" unless we 
now undertake a program for these young people and see that they 
somehow receive vocational training, guidance, and schooling, and, 
above all, a chance to learn to work—now. We all must agree that 
every American youth should have the right to learn a trade or 
develop some skill of hand or mind and work at it, and yet today, 
as I have said, this right Is being denied to approximately 4,000,000 
young people. 

And now. at a time when the American people recognize the 
importance of the youth problem more clearly than ever before, 
at a time when the Inadequacy of what Is being done is glaringly 
apparent, at a time when everyone is calling for action on the youth 
problem, for an expansion of what little youth program we have, 
what do we find? The present N. Y. A. and O. 0. 0. appropriations 
have been cut. What little there was to help the Nation’s youth is 
further lessened. To cut N. Y. A. and O. C. C. funds at a time like 
the present seems to me a dangerous and indefensible course. 

Side by side with the reduction of the budget for youth our 
military and naval budgets are Increased enormously. More guns, 
more planes, more battleships. Necessary, some will say, but surely 
the needs of the people and the youth of this country should be 
first. Most of these ammments will become obsolete before any 
attack will ever be made on this cotmtry. Can we sacrifice the 
vital needs of our youth now and delude ourselves with the notion 
that such a policy is compatible with the real defense of America? 
Assuredly we will defend our country more effectively by making 
it soimd and strong Internally as well as externally. 

Because I earnestly believe that something must be done imme¬ 
diately about these threatening conditions, I have introduced the 
American Youth Act (8. 3170) as a means of at least attempting to 
solve the most pressing problems of American youth. I cannot 
take the time here to go into the details of the provisions of this 
act. It will, of course, be fully studied In the Senate committee to 
which It has been referred. 

The American Youth Act sets up a National Youth Administra¬ 
tion In the Federal Security Agency, directed by an administra¬ 
tor who shall carry out the policy decided by a board of directors, 
on which shall be represented the national labor, youth, education, 
civic, and other welfare agencies, appointed by the President. 
Under this administration a series of public-works projects Is to be 
established, as follows: 

(1) Works projects for imemployed young people at prevailing 
rates of pay and prevailing conditions, at a minimum of $12 a 
week and a maximum of 30 hours per week. 

(2) Academic works projects for college students at a rate of 60 
cents per hour with the proviso that the student shall work only 
BO long as to bring him Income from N. Y. A. and all other sources 
to at least $30 a month. 

(3) Employment of vocational-guidance advisers to furnish free 
service to all young people in cooperation with other agencies In 
the locality. 

(4) Stimulation of apprenticeship-training programs set accord¬ 
ing to local trade-union standards for such apprentice work. 

(6) Federal scholarships for needy high-school students at a 
maximum of $8 pey week, save those young people obliged to live 
away from home due to lack of adequate educational facilities. 
In such cases the Administrator may make the necessary a^ust- 
ments. 

(6) Federal scholarships for needy students up to the amoimt 
required for them to continue their education at law, medicine, and 
other graduate and professional schools. 

N. Y. A., as it Is, deals with youth only on a temporary basis. 
The proposed act deals with the whole problem on a broader and 
more effective basis. This measure proposes to make a real effort 
to reach millions of youth now wholly ignored. 

In discussing this youth problem, I am thinking tonight of the 
4,000,000 youth scattered all over our country. I am not now inter¬ 
ested In any factions, quarrels, recriminations, or misconceptions 
of this problem growing out of conflicting youth groups. Person¬ 
ally, I have supreme confidence In the ultimate deep loyalty of our 
American young people to our country’s sacred Institutions. They 
are our greatest asset for the future of our country and deserve a 
fair deal and Intelligent guidance from a Just and beneficent Gov¬ 
ernment. They have proved their loyalty to our flag before in a 
majestic manner, and I am willing to trust them now and present 
their right to a hearing and a fair deal on this vital Issue. I am 
thinking solely of the problem as stated In the report of the Youth 
Commission submitted by Mr. Young. It proposes a program nec¬ 
essary to meet the vital needs of a vast army of helpless, flounder¬ 
ing youth. Let us stick to that issue. Let us not confuse It. 

Nothing Is more sacred to the people of this country than the 
defense of our Nation. I would not ask one cent to be diverted from 
national defense if It endangered the country, but I am sure that 
this problem of youth is an equally vital element in our ziational 
security. ’The Nation and the peoj^e, including the vast army of 
youth, are one. To adequately defend this Nation, we must not 
let these young people degenerate In idleness, or sink into a morass 
of despair. 

We cannot afford to withhold this investment or to divert it 
wholly to cannon and to guns. What we Invest In our youth today 
is. In the truest sense, an Investment In security, in peace, and in 
genuine national defense. 
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National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

RADIO ADDRESS OF BON. FRANCIS T. MALONB7, OF 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Record a statement 
which I made over station WTIC, Hartford, Conn., on Febru¬ 
ary 11, 1940, in connection with national defense week. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Because the subject Is of such tremendous Importance, and 
because It is sponsored by the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States—including the fine members of that association in 
Connecticut—am pleased to participate In the program of National 
Defense Week. 

The principal purpose of this national undertaking Is to promote 
the welfare of the United States by way of increasing our national 
Zttllltary and naval strength. The idea Is not alone to be prepared 
for war, but rather to insure peace In our country, and in our 
hemisphere, by giving notice to any and every war-mad nation in 
the world, that we not only want peace, but that we are strong 
enough to have it. 

In our country we get our powers from the people—our ideals 
and patriotlnn by way of education—and our strength by way of 
those ideals and that patriotism. We grow stronger through the 
Increasing love of liberty that we have enjoyed for more than a 
century and a half and which with God‘s help we will maintain. 

In days gone by there were many conscientious Americans who 
sincerely believed that the way to maintain peace was through dis¬ 
armament. Those people felt that the expenditure of money for a 
large Navy and air force was wasteful and dangerous, and that we 
should lay down our arms. Now, however, as the result of recent 
happenings throughout the world, that feeling has changed, and 
powerful and dictatorial leaders in other countries have compelled 
us to suspend that Idealistic approach to peace. It Is now unfortu¬ 
nately true that we must be prepared to pay for peace by being so 
strong that none will dare impose war upon us. 

Modern inventions have brought the peoples of the world geo¬ 
graphically close to each other, while at the same time some of the 
peoples were being separated from each other insofar as good feeling 
and international feUowshtp is concerned. This latter situation will 
not last forever, because all peoples are fundamentally good, and 
those of them now in pollttcal servitude will one day throw off the 
shackles with which they are bound, and come to the way of life set 
forth in teachings 2,000 years old. How soon the world returns to 
peace and quiet mav to a considerable extent be dependent upon 
what we do here in America. 

We are saddened by happenings In the Orient and in Europe, and 
there is not one of us who is able to remain entirely neutral in 
thought, although the outstanding desire of the people of our 
country is that we avoid war. We are hateful of the godless 
philosophies which would destroy those who are weak, and we are 
sufficiently enlightened to tmderstand that ours is the most powerful 
and Important bountry of the world, and that In the riow march 
back to the dwelling place of understanding and peace we are 
morally obliged to help light the way. 

A short time ago. In discussing the important neutrality resolution, 
I said on the floor of the United States Senate that **America cannot 
fail to do right because of a fear of an audacious leadership else¬ 
where.” I said that "our leadership Is here,” and gave It as my 
Opinion that "Europe’s need is for splrittxal rearmament." I pointed 
out that while there were some people or countries throughout the 
world who might not like what we were doing we were charged with 
the responsibility of doing what was right, and that we made no 
contrfbutlcm to the cause of peace by evading that responsibility. 

I should like to say again that the United States can contribute 
to the restoration and maintenance of peace only by doing just 
what Is right. We all pray the wars of Europe and the Orient 
will soon come to an end, and it is possible that we may hasten 
the conclusion of confitct by serving notice to the wcnld that we 
are concerned with the rl^te of peace-loving people, and free 
government, and that mttdi as we dislike to do it, we will pay 
for peace by such sacrifices as are necessary to build our national 
defense and keep It strong. 

More than a centurv and a half aso Qeorge Washington admon¬ 
ished hto countrymen in the following language: "There is a rank 
due to the United States among the nations, whl^ will be with¬ 
held, if not abeolutely lost, by a reputation for weakness. If we 
desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel It: if we flesire 
to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our 


rising proqiertty, it must be khown that we are at all times ready 
for war.” 

Washington had a dear appreciation of the need for a strong 
national Mense. During the Revolutionary War the total enroll¬ 
ment of the American Army was 895,8S8 men, while the Brltldi 
Army "destined for the American campaign" numbered only 55,000 
men. History reminds us that in the summer of 1776 there were 
on duty in America only 86,000 British soldiers. 

It might at first seem strange that with such overwhelming 
numbers America was compelled to go through such a horrible 
experience as Washington and his soldiers suffered at Valley Forge, 
but it is easy to understand when we realise that our army was 
made up largely of farmers who were untrained in the ways of 
war, While the British soldiers were well equipped and properly 
trained. We won the war principally through Washington’s leader¬ 
ship, and the fact that the American aoldien were fighting for 
freedom. 

In the War of 1812, the American Army, including RegtOars, 
militia, volunteers, and rangers, comprised more than 500,000 men, 
while England had but 7,000 regular troops In America at the 
outbreak of that war. ’This latter number was increased, but 
there were only 20,000 British soldiers and sailors in the British 
fleet that attempted to captme New Orleans. Insofar as numbers 
are oonoerned, the comparative figures are amasing. We had the 
men—^but they were neither trained nor equipped. 

Historians writing of that period and that war tell us that 
"the armies of 1812 were little short of mobs." 

And all of this in spite of the lessons of the Revolution. Down 
through the years, certain of our security, we did very little to 
prepare for war, or against war. In the War between the States 
neither side was properly equipped, and thousands of lives were 
needlessly lost. 

During the Spanish-American War—again because we were not 
prepared—we lost many men within the borders of our own country 
because we were not in a position to give them the protection 
they needed and deserved. And still, once more, in e^ite of these 
experiences of the other years, we found ourselves unprepared in 
1917. Our lack of vision concerning the need for modem military 
equipment, and a sufficient number of well-trained men again 
contributed to delay, and to suffering, and to loss of life. I do 
not want to long dwell upon these military experiences and short¬ 
comings, because it is not pleasant to refer to them or to think of 
them. It is Important, however, that in preparing for the future 
we profit from the lessons of the past—and that in a world tempo¬ 
rarily gone mad, we realize that we are hot entirely free from the 
dangers of insult or aggression. If we are strong and courageous, 
others will be reluctant to insult us, and we may be free from 
the compulsion of war because we will be respected, and none will 
dare trespass upon our national honor or domain. 

There are many ways in which we must be prepared. One is a 
strong national defense from a military and naval and air stand¬ 
point. None among us wants a big and expensive navy for the 
Navy’s sake, and all of us shudder at the tremendous and terrify¬ 
ing cost of making our forces strong in the air. As we sec what 
goes on about us, however, we realize that these are necessary, and 
that If we are to guarantee the security of American homes and 
the lives of American yoimg men, we must make other nations 
respectful of our might. 

One day, when the world has rearmed spiritually and morally, 
we can cast aside our arms and armament as will the other 
nations of the world. Perhaps by that time most of us who are 
now here will be gone, but what we now do may be a great con¬ 
tribution to the happiness of our children and those who come 
after them. 

No one is really hateful of the Russian people or the German 
people or the people of Japan. They are God’s children, as we 
are, and as good as we are, and want peace as badly as we do but 
they are shackled by leaderships which they cannot yet throw off. 
1 personally feel that we strengthen our national defense if we are 
tolerant of the people of those countries—even though hateful of 
the practices of their governmental leadership. 

While talking of national defense I cannot resist the desire to 
remind my neighbors that there are other ways—and most com¬ 
pelling ways—to strengthen om national defense. Those people 
among us who ore suffering a distress as the result of a world-wide 
depression need to be cared for and protected. They must be kept 
strong of body and mind, and for so long as our economic structure 
is out of gear the Government must guard them properly. Their 
patriotism must be strengthened by a confidence in their elected 
public servants, for if we neglect the individual we are terribly 
careless of our national defense. We cannot expect that neglected 
men and women will have the same intense love of country that 
stimulates their more fortunate fellows. When willing and able- 
bodied and good men are denied the chance to work for the things 
they need, the Nation has failed unless it affords them smne pro¬ 
tection, 

Right now we are dealing with the question of whether or not 
we shall make a loan to clothe and feed and sustain people who are 
fighting for their lives and for their liberty. As I see it there is 
moral obligation Involved. We have always made contributions 
to the peo^e of other lands in times of disaster—and I am among 
those anxious to do it again. For myself I cannot be neutral 
between right and wrong. For myeelf I have no hesitancy about 
making loans for the aforementioned purposes, because I can 
visualtae myself—through accident at birth—4n ^ posttion of 
those who live In these far-away stricken Countries. 
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But at the same time I am unwilling to afford help by way of 
loans at ^he expense of any of our own suffering people. It may 
be dlfllcult to help in both instances, but I have an abiding faith 
in God's goodness, and I want to give some help to sufferl^ and 
saddened people elsewhere as we continue to protect our own. 

Help in each Instance Is a contribution to our national defense. 
Our Government must have the confidence and Intense love of Its 
own people. We must also have the respect and confidence of the 
world. We cannot under any circumstances violate the traditions 
of 160 years, and be placed in a cowardly position. America need 
not be afraid, excepting of Itself. We will never puffer attack if we 
exercise the intelligence with which we are endowed, and take ad¬ 
vantage of the available opportunities to protect ourselves. Always 
there will be some among our people who will decry whatever we 
do. Always among us We will find some conscientious men and 
women who regard the building of armaments as a national error. 
Always among us we wlU hear careless thinking people Insist that 
It Is a mistake to help those who for the moment cannot help 
themselves. 

Tomorrow we celebrate the birthday of a great American. He 
had the courage of his convictions—and In the face of criticism 
and bitterness he never faltered. He kept the United States to¬ 
gether, even though it entailed sacrifices to all of the people. Some¬ 
times there are things worth fighting for. 

I pray that the United States shall never again be at war. I am 
personally confident that we need not again be at war. and I am 
very certain that one of the ways to help avoid it Is through the 
lessons of National Defense Week. 

We need a strong Army that Is well trained. I would not build 
it to very great numbers—but I would give our Reserve officers a 
fine training. I would Increase the strength of the National Guard. 
I would vote for an enlarged Navy and I would strengthen our air 
force. In addition to all of these, I would try to strengthen the 
confidence and the patriotism of all of our people by reminding 
them, particularly those going through a period of temporary 
misfortune, that they are an important part of the richest, and 
greatest, and most powerful nation of all time—the peace-loving 
United States of America, 


American Democracy and the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. SCKVirELLENBACH, OF 
WASHU^GTON 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record an address on the sub¬ 
ject “American Democracy and the Bill of Rights,^ delivered 
by the junior Senator from Washington [Mr, Schwellen- 
bach] over the Mutual Broadcasting System at the annual 
banquet of the Los Angeles Chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Many times during the last 6 years I have received Invitations 
to speak in Los Angeles. Usually, such Invitations have concluded 
with the suggestion that their acceptance would afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to enjoy briefly the southern California climate. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this invitation to participate in a Los Angeles meeting by 
radio could not involve such an added Inducement. Nevertheless, 
I was glad to accept. First, since it gives me a chance to pay 
tribute to the dlstlngiilshed President of the National Lawyers 
Guild, Judge John Gutknecht, and second, because I was asked 
to speak to lawyers upon their responsibilities as officers of the 
court In the protection of the liberties guaranteed by our Bill of 
Bights. 

Last Monday, In language more striking than ever before used, 
our Supreme Court gave recognition to that responsibility. Let 
me read Just one sentence from the Supreme Court’s opinion; 

’’Under our constitutional system, courts stand against any winds 
that blow as havens of refuge for those who might otherwise 
suffer because they are helpless, weak, outnumered, or because 
they are nonconforming victims of prejudice and public excite¬ 
ment.” 

This pronouncement for the Court, by Associate Justice Black, 
was carried in the Washington papers In columns paralleling the 
news story of the President’s participation it tlie birthday exer¬ 
cises for Abraham Lincoln. As I read the two articles, my mind 
turned to a speech which Lincoln delivered at EdwardsvlUe, HI., on 
September 13, 1858, in which he said: 
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“What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and Independ¬ 
ence? Our reliance Is in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty as ^e 
heritage of all men In all lands everywhere. I^stroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism at your own doors. Ac¬ 
customed to trample on the rights of others, you have lost the 
genius of your own Independence and become the fit subjects of 
the first cunning tyrant who rises among you.” 

Fortunately, we In America retain that spirit which prizes liberty 
and also have in our hands the tools with which we may make that 
spirit effective. The tools of our democracy are contained in the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution. They are known as the 
Bill of Rights. Any workman called upon to do a Job, whether he 
Is digging a ditch or building a skyscraper, knows that he must have 
his tools and have them In good shape. 

It must not be forgotten that the very nature of these tools of 
democracy is such that they cannot be misused, exploited, or even 
neglected for long. They cannot be permitted even intermittently 
to He dormant. Their nature Is such that neglect and nonuse 
causes them to atrophy and die. Untiring alertness Is the price 
which must be paid for their preservation. 

We live today at a time when the need for this untiring alertness 
is greater than at any previous period In om Nation’s history; this 
for the reason that right now three factors have merged: 

First. For a full decade we have undergone a condition of depth- 
reaching depression. This could not have helped but to have weak¬ 
ened the resistance of our people. False doctrines of government 
acquire much more attractive color to a depressed than to a pros¬ 
perous people. 

Second. The lest two decades have seen the acceptaiice by the 
peoples of many nations of political doctrines which are the direct 
antithesis of those In which we believe. 

Third. At the moment most of the powerful nations of the world 
either are at war or on the verge of war. This results In a situation 
in which all of the nations participating feel It essential that every 
possible effort be made by them to Influence the attitude of our 
people toward them and their enemies. 

The concurring of these three factors presents to us the greatest 
danger, so far as our civil liberties are concerned, that this Nation 
has ever seen. Our Government and our people must necessarily 
afford protection against Improper activities conducted from out¬ 
side sources. We cannot afford to permit our actions to be con¬ 
trolled directly or Indirectly by those who represent governments 
other than our own. We must, however, take care that in our 
desire to defend against Improper outside activities we do not run 
the risk of destroying the civil li’oertles of our people, and by so 
doing destroy our very democracy Ittelf. 

Each one of us looks upon himself as a patriotic American 
citizen, Interested only In the future welfare of our Nation and 

our Government. We are Inclined to look upon those of whose 

theories we disapprove as being enemies of our Government and 
Its future welfare. What Is hard for you and me to understand 
Is that If we prevent them from stating their point of view we, 
at the same time, deprive ourselves of the protection of the tools 

of democracy upon which we rely for the protection of the doc¬ 

trines we espouse. 

No objective in mankind's progress has been more difficult of 
achievement or of retention than political freedom. The common 
man has always desired political freedom for himself. He has. 
however, been slow to remember that his own freedom ultimately 
depends upon the equal freedom of all. even those whose views 
of government he may, upon occasion, dislike and even profoundly 
detest. It was only after centuries of struggle that the common 
man realized that political democracy was possible only if the 
right of all men. without regard to race or religion, to express 
their political opinions freely and publicly were scrupulously safe¬ 
guarded. 

We must have an atmosphere of free expression If we are to 
have the benefit of fearless political discussion. This is the surest 
guaranty of orderly change and the surest protection against the 
forces of disorder. Nothing is so dangerous as the belief that any 
part of our political society should be beyond criticism. No one 
generation’s Judgment as to the essentials of good government can 
be unerring. 

We must scrupulously maintain freedom of discussion If we are 
to develop our responsibilities as a people by choosing rationally 
the path we wish to follow. That is why freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech, with the resulting duty of making up our 
minds honestly and courageously, is at the very heart of the faith 
In democracy. 

This faith In freedom of expression requires' constant devotion: 
perhaps more so today than ever before In modem times. All about 
us, and all too close at hand, we see the forces of intolerance at 
work—forces Intolerant of democracy, of science, and even of reli¬ 
gion. We have seen them In all too many shapes and forms. They 
preach a doctrine which is the opposite of that spirit of tolerance 
which Is so essential to the perpetuation of our institution—de¬ 
mocracy. Fear, hatred, distrust, and bigotry—these are the tenets 
of their faith. 

We must realize the grave danger to civilization that lurks behind 
their forces. They must be dealt with resolutely if the freedom and 
dignity of the common man is to be preserved. 

That resolute determination must carry with It an understanding 
of three basic principles of democratic machinery: 

First. It must give to every citizen equality of opportunity to 
participate in government which is free from coercion or fear on 
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the one side and free from impossible XMX)mlses of reward upon the 
other. 

Second. The minority In a democratic community must reoog- 
nlae the right of the majority to govern. At the same time, tiie 
majority must Insure to the minority the same degree of justice 
which It demands for itself. Falling In this obligation, the major¬ 
ity becomes merely a mob. When the majority becomes a mob, 
democracy fades out. 

Third. A democratic government must be a government of law. 
A clvlHaed democratic community demands that all classes within 
tt respect Its law. If respect for law is to be maintained, the law 
must reflect the community sense of Justice and iKit the demands 
Of any class or group. If the law reflects the community sense of 
justice, no class or group may defy or set itself above or beyond the 
law without bringing upon itself the Just resentment of the whole 
eommunlty. A civilized democracy demands patience and self- 
restraint from all its citizens. 

The very heart of our Constitution Is the Bill of Rights. The 
rest of the document provides the framework of our governmental 
structure. The first 10 amendments provide the lifeblood that 
keeps that structure alive. Without freedom of speech, of reli¬ 
gion, and of press, and the other guaranties of these amendments, 
our democracy would be but a sham and a fraud. If those rights 
are lost, everj^hlng in American democracy Is lost. 

The last quarter century has seen rapid advance of dictatorship 
throughout the world. The last year has demonstrated the futil¬ 
ity of their efforts to solve the problems of their people. They 
promised peace, prosperity, and security. All of these promises 
have been broken. One great dictatorship was created for the pro¬ 
letariat. One was created for the capitalists. Both have been bit¬ 
terly disappointed. Dictators have sneered at democracy. We In 
America have seen enough of dictatorship by now to know we want 
none of it. Our first line of defense against it lies in the recog¬ 
nition by each one of us of the civil rights of all the rest of us. 

It cannot be expected that the legal profession alone can per¬ 
form the task of defending these civil liberties. It can be and Is 
expected that the legal profession wUl fximlsh the leadership in 
that protection. By Its forthright statement of last Monday, the 
supreme Court has challenged every lawyer In the land to accept 
that reiq)onglbillty. I know you will not fall. 


Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a radio address 
delivered by me on February 17, IMO, on the subject of 
Finland. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

With a prayer upon my Ups—God help me to help noiae, heroic 
Finland—^I am happy to speak under the auspices of the Lutheran 
churches In America In this appeal. 1 am speaking directly to the 
heart and soul and, I hope, the pocketbook of America. I am an 
American blessed with being bom an American, even as most of you 
who are listening to me. 

My forebears came from Norway. This summer I was In Scandi¬ 
navia, and I want to say that after visiting this land my heart and 
soul Is in this appeal to help the people whom I regard as my 
spiritual brethren. 

Finland and the Finnish people need help. Finland is a Ood- 
worshiping nation. We are a God-worshlplng nation. The Finns 
are a liberty-loving people. We are a liberty-loving people. Our 
Christian sympathy and heartthrobs in this great Finnish national 
emergency must result in the American people, Individually and In 
groups, meeting the situation by providing Immediate help so that 
the heroic defense that the Finns have been making to preserve their 
liberty and save their Christian institutions can continued. 
Other pepples are helping. The people of Norway and Sweden and 
Denmark, and other nations, are aiding this heroic people in their 
stout defense of home and liberty and Christianity. It will be a sad 
day Mr us all if the atheism of Russia Is to destroy the Christianity 
and dnmocracy of Finland. 

The PlnnUh people are a devout, genuinely devout, people. They 
live Christianity. TOey believe in keeping International law. They 
are honest. They are industrious. They are dean physically and 
mentally. The invader threatens not only the homes and cities and 
churches and the political freedom of this people but also, If suc- 
ceesful. the Invader would threaten the life and the faith and the 
liberty of the other Scandinavian nations and democracy everywhere. 


Yes; as was said by one of the great leaders of Finland to the 
Fmnlni people, a Lutheran bishop, ^‘Wlth a clear conscience and 
with a feeling of complete solidarity we have arisen as one man to 
defend everything that is holy and precious for us Christians —we 
feel that we are the advance guard of western Christian culture in 
the north,’* thto Is wholly correct. 

We In America, because we are so far away, do not realize the 
dangeiv-the danger to the natural rights of man to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happlnese—on this globe. 

Listen to what the Archbishop of Sweden sai d to the Finns: 
“High and precious memories unite us. Your danger is our danger. 
Your salvation Is our salvation. Your struggle is not only to defend 
the beloved fatherland but also to def^d the church and the Chris¬ 
tian goepel against the forces of godlesenees. You have become a 
high example to all of us. in unshakable confidence that truth is 
stronger than falsehood, that right Is stronger than vlo4enoe. You 
have strengthened our hearts in the unbreakable conviction that 
human life li not the highest value In the world.” 

Yes, my friends, Poland stands as the first line of defense—^your 
line of defense and my line of defense—against the forces of evil, 
chaos, and godlessness. We here must realize that If Finland and 
Bcandlnavla should become provinces of Russia, oommunlinn would 
overrun these Christian lands. What Is more, It would give com¬ 
munism an outpost on the Atlantic. What Is communism? 

Communism Is based upon the theory of Marx, and It means 
abolition of all private property, complete control of labor by the 
state, the state having unrestricted power to draft individuals for 
labor without reference to their personal desire, the Individual 
having no rights whatsoever. Communism asserte there is no God. 
It strips man of his liberty and makes him a mere cog In a ma¬ 
chine for the production of material things by the collective labor 
of slaves In a godless state—a state under the iron heel of a despot. 

We cannot take time In this fast-moving world to hate persons, 
because If we do we cannot take time to love. We love Finland for 
her Integrity, for her courage, for her righteousness, America, I 
am sure, has no time for the communistic doctrines of Russia 
which deprive men of the great freedoms that man possesses under 
a democracy. But is America awake? Are the citizens of America 
awake to the danger; awake to the wtmderful opportunity that la 
presented to each individual and each group in America to aid the 
Finnish people and at the same time to strike a blow against 
communism and aid our own land and the liberty-loving people 
ever 3 rwhere? 

Already Finland’s heroic stand may have saved Holland and 
Belgium from invasion. 

Under our form of government—we being at peace—this Gov¬ 
ernment, In my opinion, should not make a gift nor a loon to 
Finland nor to any other nation out of the Treasury of the 
United States, because of the prohibition contained In Interna¬ 
tional law and because, further, the Congress. In my opinion, has 
no authority to lay a tax or appropriate public funds to aid a 
foreign nation at war while America is at peace. Such an act 
would, In my opinion, establish a new foreign policy for this 
country, opening up the door of the people’s ’Treasury to unlimited 
demands In the future. The action of the United States Senate on 
last Tuesday, Increasing the capitalization of the Export-Import 
Bank, will prove of very doubtful assistance to the Finns, became 
the measure itself says no loan can be made In contravention of 
international law—and Jesse Jones, a good businessman, has in¬ 
timated strongly that he will make no loan unless it is a business 
loan. We know It can’t be a business loan, for Wall Street has 
already refused the loan as a business risk. Therefore I renew 
my efforts, asking our people to make individual contributions 
through their pastors and churches. 

Remember, my friends, there Is no prohibition against our peo¬ 
ple—end that means all of us—against individuals and groups, 
making gifts to Finland. Let us pay attention to the voice within, 
each one of us. and give to this “great little nation” and thus help 
our brothers over there. Little Finland has indeed fallen among 
thieves. But she has beaten off the Invader. She has lifted up a 
standard for the world. Her bravery and courage have lighted 
a lamp In Europe and throughout the world, and all she asks now 
is that she be equipped to carry on her fight for freedom—^perhaps 
your freedom and mine. 

My friends, we in America are charged with the great responsi¬ 
bility of keeping democracy alive. By Individually aiding our 
Finnish brethren so they can keep democracy alive there, we are 
strengthening our own democracy. We will be showing liberty- 
loving people everywhere that we are with them. 

It Is a deep shadow that has fallen across our modem world—the 
shadow of an advancing communism that forces its way forward 
through bloodshed and war. Already villages and churches and 
homes have been destroyed and many lives sacrificed. Reperotis- 
sions of this strife are felt the world around, In new feuds that 
arise, in a disrupted economic order, In the curtailment of chari¬ 
table and mission enterprises and In unparalleled sufferings reach¬ 
ing far and wide. We may not be able to heal all the wounda 
this present strife Is causing, but we can, at least, heal some. Like 
the Good Samaritan, we can help those In dire distress. Like 
Christians we can help keep the lamp of faith burning by generous 
deeds: we can insist that the gospel shall find expression In the 
cooperation we give to sustain those of our own Ideals and faith 
in this their dark Oethsemane hour. 

Throughout the length and breadth of our land Lutheran 
churches, In sympathy for their brethren In Finland who are sold 
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to be almost wboUy of that church, are uniting In the gathering 
of funds which will be administered for Finnish relief. Here Is an 
opportunity, not only for those of one denominational group to 
help, but for all to whom religloiis freedom and humanitarian 
Ideals are dear. If you do not know how or where to give, watch 
your local press for Information. Through the agency of the 
Lutheran World Convention and the National Lutheran Council. 
Lutheran churches and pastors will be enabled to transmit funds 
and to render service. Bread oast upon the waters of Finnish 
relief will return a thousandfold. We hear people say: **Ood bless 
little Finland.” But we must do better than litter pious senti¬ 
ments, we must square our prayers with our deeds. What Rnland 
has already done compares with the heroic deeds of the 800 at 
Thermopylae. But let us not wait imtU It Is too late. Aiding a 
good cause now, there is good hope that communism will yet be 
stopped at the Mannerhelm line as effectively as Charles Martel, 
leading the Christian forces in an early day, stopped the Saracens 
at Tours. 


The Situation in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH. OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered over the radio on February 18, 1940, by the Junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. SchwellenbachI on the 
subject *‘The Situation in the Par East.'' 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

What the world most needs today la simple, common honesty. 
The best standard by which to judge the honesty of nations as well 
as men Is whether they keep their word. Broken promises, broken 
pledges, broken treaties have contributed more to the present world 
disaster than has any other single factor. These breaches of faith 
have not been limited to any single nation or group of nations. 
I do not deprecate the Importance of economic needs in the present 
situation. However. If the nations of the world had kept their 
word during the last quarter century, many of these economic fac¬ 
tors would not today exist. Had Germany and Russia believed that 
England and France would keep their promises to the smaller na¬ 
tions, they would have never dared to plunge the world into its 
present condition. 

What are just a few of these broken promises? England and 
France made their first mistake in repudiating their financial 
promises to us. By that act they made certain that we would not 
again rush to their defense. Hitler knew that. Hitler relied i^pon 
It. France made its mistake when it broke its promise to Germany 
to disarm after Germany had been disarmed. Hitler used that to 
get his power in Germany. England made its mistake when it 
broke Its promise to China when Japan took Manchuria. England 
and Prance broke their promise to Ethiopia. Since then treaty 
breaking, promise breaking, and word breaking have been the rule 
Instead of the exception. International morality reached the lowest 
point since the seventeenth century. The present war is the 
natural and logical consequence. 

Our people want peace. We want peace not only for ourselves but 
for the entire world. We want that peace to last. We hope when 
the present wars end to play some part in establishing a lasting 
peace. To my mind that hope will be barren unless we can enter 
into such a peace conference with a record clear of the taint of 
treaty breaking on our own part. The only leadership we want to 
give the world is moral leadership. We must have our own hands 
clean if we try it. 

Are our hands clean today? Unfortunately, they are not. We, 
too, are violating a treaty just as sacred and Just as important as 
any ever written. 

What treaty are we violating? In 1921, in an endeavor to reduce 
naval expenditures among the great powers, the Washington Con¬ 
ference was called. Its chief purpose, in the beginning, was the 
limitation of naval armaments. The most important accomplish¬ 
ment of the conference, however, was the adoption and signing of 
the Nine Power Pact. In that pact we Jolted with seven other 
nations in agreeing to respect the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. / ■ 

This was not the first contact our Nation had had with China. 
For 125 years we have been sending over msslonarles to open schools, 
colleges, hospitals, and churches. In 1009 we intervened In China 
and Insisted upon the open-door pollcyf We insisted that our rights 
In China be recognized, and that no other nation could crem m 
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inhere of Influence there. During the World War China readily 
complied with President Wilson’s request and declared war upon the 
Central Powers shortly after we entered the world conflict. When 
that war ended, however, China profited not at all. The net result, 
so far as China was concerned, was that her old rival and enemy— 
Japan—^was given all of the German rights In China. In retaliation 
of that, and with disappointment with the way she had been treated 
by her allies, the Chinese people commenced their effective boycott 
against Japanese goods, it was an effective boycott. Its success 
struck vitally at the economic structure of Japan. It must be re¬ 
membered that then Japan did not have her diversified foreign 
trade; her merchant marine had not been built to the strength it 
now occupies. To Japan, Chinese trade was of vital importance. 
By the time of the Washington Conference on Armistice Day 1021, 
the Chinese boycott had reached a state of well-nigh perfection. 
In that conference we asked Japan to agree to a naval program 
which meant economy for us and also lessened the danger to us in 
the Pacific. In consideration of Japan's agreement In the naval side 
of the conference, we Induced China to discontinue the boycott. In 
pa 3 rment for this action on China’s part, we wrote into article I of 
the Nine Power Pact the agreement “to respect the sovereignty, the 
independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China.” All nine of the nations agreed to it. China, relying entirely 
upon her trust in us. surrendered her most effective weapon. 
China believed her sovereignty and independence, administrative 
and territorial Integrity would be respected by the nations of the 
world. Yet today China suffers and her territorial integrity is being 
destroyed. We, for the profits involved, are aiding, abetting, and 
cooperating In that destruction. 

We today are Japan’s most Important ally In her war with China. 
Were It not for the assistance of the United States, Japan’s China 
campaign would probably have collapsed many months ago. Japan 
is a nation without the necessary materials of war. Japan has no 
oil with which to operate hpr airplanes, her tanks, her trucks, her 
automobiles, or even her battleships. We furnish 66 percent of that 
which she secures from the outside world. We furnish 90 percent 
of the scrap iron and steel with which she manufactures her 
munitions. We furnish 90 percent of the copper for her muni¬ 
tions. We furnish 99 percent of her other metals for alloys for 
munitions preparations. She must have metal-working machinery, 
our contribution is 67 percent of that. We furnish 64 percent of 
the automobiles and parts which Japan is using in China. 

It Is true we furnish no soldiers—we do, however, furnish the 
materials for the munitions which those soldiers use. We furnish 
no airplane pilots, hut we furnish the gasoline to propel the air¬ 
planes. We furnish no tank or truck drivers, but we furnish the 
tanks and the trucks, the gasoline to operate them, and the oil to 
lubricate them. We are In the Japanese-Chlnese war right up to 
our necks. We are Japan’s No. 1 partner. China is being destroyed. 
We are making the profits. 

But don’t for a minute think that we are not taking a chance. 
You mothers and fathers whose boys are coming into military age 
need have no false sense of security coming from the belief that 
we can play this game of profit sharing permanently without risking 
the lives and bodies of tnose young men you love. Every month, 
every week, every day, we make possible the prolonging of the far 
eastern war, to that extent do we enlarge the danger of ultimate 
world conflict from the ravages of which we can hardly hope to 
escape. Every dollar of profit enjoyed by the American oil pro¬ 
ducer, the American scrap iron and steel shipper, the American 
machinery manufacturer, may ultimately be paid for by the life 
of an American soldier, the family of whom now thinks that he 
Is safe. 

No one can deny that In this matter our duty Is clear. Every 
substantial poll of public opinion shows that at least 75 percent 
of our people recognize this duty. That duty Is to comply with 
our treaty obligations and stop our citizens from further violation 
of the Nine Power Pact. Common honesty, common sense, and 
cold-blooded logic require that we do no less. 


Old-Age Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


RADIO INTERVIEW WI T H HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OP NEW YORK! 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Record an interview broadcast over 
Station WJSV, Washington, D. C., on February IS, 1940, 
at 2:45 p. m., under the sponsorship ot Americans Over 
Forty, at which time Dr. William O. Downs, Jr., inter¬ 
viewed the Junior Senator from New York [Mr. Mead] on 
the problems of the middle-aged and older workers. 
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There being no objeetioii* the intend ms ordered to be 
printed in the Rscdoi* as follows: 

Dr. Downs. Senator Wmo, to what do you attribute the present 
plight of the mlddle-^aged and older worker? 

Senator Mbad. 1 think that the unemployed xiiiddle-*aged and<dder 
worker of today, la, for the most part a victim of the machine age in 
which We live. Our modem Industrial system, while productive of 
untold banents* has also proved to be a curse to the worker who 
has reached the age of 40. Private industry has set up age limits 
which dlserlmlnate against the older worker azul, tn oountless 
inittancea has resulted in his trading a position on the pay roU for 
one on relief roU. 

Dr. Downs. Then you think, Senator, that private Industry Is the 
great offender? 

Senator Mead. Only In that It Is to private Industry that the 
worker should look for his job. No, 1 should say that at present the 
Federal Government Is about as bad. We have found that the age 
limits for clvil-servloe ellglblUty have been steadily lowered. Thle 
means that the Federal Government, as well as pnvate enterprise. 
Is not attracting to Its service the best talent and experience 
obtainable. 

Dr. Downs. Apparently then, you agree with Americans Over Forty 
that maturity and experience, have, or should have a value for 
employment? 

Senator HxAnr Absolutely. A man or woman at the age of 40 
has, in most cases, Just reached the very peak of his or her physical 
and mental capabilities. Certainly the person of that age is far 
from being ready for the scrap heap as at present seems to be his 
destination. That person Is just well prepared for many years of 
future gainful activity—activity which the country still sorely needs. 
Mature, experienced, and resourceful, the average employables at 
40 are the very cream of the crop. In ^ite of this fact thore Is an 
Increasing and alarming tendency on the part of employers to shtmt 
the mature woiker aside In favor of less experienced cipplloants. 

Dr. Downs. You spoke of the attitude of the Federal Government? 

Senator Mead. And 1 say again, that under existing laws and regu¬ 
lations, it has become exceedingly difficult for mature workers to 
obtain employment In the Ooveniznent services. Even where such 
laws and regulations may not strictly apply, it Is evident that the 
yoiinger candidate is invariably favored over the older one. 

Dr. Downs. Of course youth has plenty of problems, too. 

Senator Mxab. Indeed It has and I am fully sympathetic to them. 
1 am not. In any sense, trying to make a case against the younger 
worker, not any more than Americans Over Forty Is, in their ap¬ 
proach to these problems. In the hands of youth rests the destiny 
of the Nation, and to the needs of youth we must, before all, admin¬ 
ister. X am for their program: I favor Immediate action. Never¬ 
theless, the zniddle-aged victim of discriminatory employment poli¬ 
cies is also an Individual meriting our primary concern. All of the 
delicate but Important factors of Government morale, of efficiency, 
of experienced supervision are tied up in the question of the desira¬ 
bility of fostering and encouraging the employment In responsible 
portions of our mature workers. We aim to remove the older 
worker from the so-called blacklist and In that effort youth agrees 
with us. 

Dr. Dowifs, I think that aH of us can fully agree with you there. 
Senator Meab. The influence of technological advancement on the 
entire problem Is fairly apparent. Certainly none of I4s familiar 
with the clzcuznstanoes will question the existence of a great deal 
of age discrimination. MSny employers will ardently Justify this 
dlscriminatloxi. Is there justflcatlon for It? 

Senator Mead. None whatever. The average man of that age la 
the head of a family, hale, hearty, and mentally and physically 
vigorous and alert; and his employment means education and oppor- 
timity for youth. 

Dr. Downs. 1 am familiar with some the studies that have 
been made on this subject. You, however, have been extremely 
dose to the matter. Won’t you tell us of some of the evidence 
there Is available to support your contentions? 

Senator Mead. Yes: as you say, there have been a good many 
studies which bring out these facts. The popular superstition— 
the “forty phobia”—that men at 40 are no longer desirable employ¬ 
ables, suffered a stem denial at the hands of the National Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of Older Workers which made its report 
to the Secretary of Labor in March 1938. The committee reported 
that It found little evidence to substantiate the widespread opinion 
that the effieiency of workers declines at 40. “On the contrary,” 
it reported, “We have found particular evldeDoe that In many 
Instances the reverse is true.” The committee went on to report 
that, after maidng its survey. It felt that much of the discrimina¬ 
tion against the older wmrkers was entirely without Justification. 
It asserted that the determining factors for employment shoiild be 
physical fitness, skill, and experience rather than age. 

Dr. Downs. Believe me, aU Americans over 40 will say amen 
to that. 

Senator Mead. Since that report In 1938, the committee has is¬ 
sued subsequent reports of great significance. Last year It revealed 
that, as a result of a careful study, it felt that the man over 40 
is neither a poor producer nor a bad acddsnt risk. The commit¬ 
tee stated that from the standpoints of group Insurance and old- 
age pensions, there Is no valid objection to the employment of 
older worked, provided a graduated system of employee contribu¬ 
tions is maintained. The committee Indicated dearly that there 


is, in fact, no sounds scientiflo, or eeonomlo rsasont for tisinf age 
itself as a barrlsr to industrial service. Each case should be Judged 
on its merits. When that Is done. It is usually found that the 
man who has reached the Bge of 40 bolds his own with his younger 
competitor in speed, preeieion, and production. 

Dr. Downs. Smuitor, 1 wonder if you would care to elaborate on 
your previous remarks regarding dlscrtmlnatloii In the Federal 
service? 

Senator MkAD. 1 have been looking Into many examples of dis¬ 
criminatory age restrictions In several branches of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. I have thought right along that we have had no good 
right to orltlclee age discrimination In private enterprise If we 
oondoned it in the Government eervice. Therefore, I am heartily 
in favor of attacking Iswe and regulations In the Government 
whksh work detrimmitally upon the middle-aged and older em¬ 
ployable. 

Xhr. Downs. And you believe that it is possible to correct this 
condition? I wonder Jiast how you would suggest doing so? 

Senator Mead. The various surveys that have been made by re¬ 
liable organisations, augmented by my own personal Inquiries, have 
convinced me that we should prmnptly clear the Federal service of 
undue restrictions against the middle-aged worker who Is well- 
qualified In every particular except his age. Hls age—If he isn't 
too old—should be an asset Instead of an impediment. But It 
isn’t. In accordance with this conviction, I am sponsoring a bill 
which provides for elimination of qualifying age restrictions in 
the Federal civil service. This bill has passed the Senate and Is 
now pending in the House of Representatives. I think it should 
be made into law. 

Dr. Downs. Yes; that seems to me to be an excellent approach 
to the subject. I certainly hope that your bill does become law. 
And, further, that it is administered according to the spirit as 
well as the letter. What steps do you think might be taken for a 
permanent solution for the problem of the over-40 workers In 
Industry? 

Senator Mead. Very briefly, I would suggest a five-point program 
which might include: 

First. A thorough investigation, on an official basis, of the 
causes of discrimination In the employment of older workers, and 
the recommendation of corrective measures through State and 
Federal legislation. 

Second. Elimination, or at least reduction, of age discriminations 
and age requirements In moet brackets of the Federal Civil Service. 

Third. Make known to the worker tl\e advantages of increased 
skill, good health, labor organhsatlon, and of association with a 
“going” Industry. 

Fourth. Emphasize the real need for the services of able, ex¬ 
perienced men and thereby help to break down the prejudices 
against the middle-aged worker. 

Fifth. Adjust State and Federal insurance and retirement plans 
to eliminate any forced age discrimination where It Is shown to 
exist. 

In this connection, I would draw particular attention to a 
resolution I am sponsoring in the Senate which woiild authorize 
the Secretary of Labor, acting with a national advisory committee, 
to investigate and report to Congress upon the effect of economic 
conditions on our middle-aged and older employables. Through 
this means, we would learn with some degree of accuracy the na¬ 
ture and extent of Industrial discrimination against the older 
worker: of hls relative efficiency; of the effect upon hls family: 
of the Increased relief burden; and of the extent to which retire¬ 
ment and compensation insurance plans militate against him. 

Dr. Downs. If, as Is undoubtedly the case, a good deal of our 
unemployment to due to technological advances, it would seem 
that many employable unemployed workers would never be able 
to return to their former occupations. What steps do you think 
might be taken to solve this phase of the problem? 

Senator Mead. The question of the retraining of our older work¬ 
ers has likewise captured considerable recent attention. It Is an 
Important Item because retraining would serve to fit many pres¬ 
ent unemployed Into new vocations In which they cotUd earn a 
livelihood. I was much pleased to note that the problem of the 
older worker received attention at the recent National Confer¬ 
ence on Labor Legislation called by the Secretary of Labor in 
Washington. It was recommended at that conference that there 
be given thought to a plan for the retraining of skilled labor. 
Technological advances, shifts in demand for types or classes of 
goods, and other economic changes bring about situations whereby 
large groups of skilled workers find laiemselves without a market 
for thehr services. 

Dr. Downs. How many Americans over 40 are too sharply con¬ 
scious of that factl 

Senator Mead. It seems to me that the conference was on the 
light track in asking the Secretary of Labor to appoint a perma¬ 
nent national committee, compost of employers and employees, 
to collect and to analyse relevant tacts, to establtoh and promote 
suitable standards of training, to publish and disseminate its 
findings, and to assist generally in the establtohment of State and 
local agrades to promote retraining programs. 

Dr. Downs. Senator Mead. I cannot tell you how much I appre¬ 
ciate not only the very valuable interest you have shown in these 
problems which are so important to us all, but also, the extr^nely 
valuable information you have given ue and program you have 
outUned, 
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Government and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. lOKES 

Mr. OUFPEY. Mr. President, on February 14. 1940, Hon. 
Harold L, Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, spoke in New York 
City before the Economic Club of New York on the subject 
of Government and business. In the keen, incisive, and very 
Interesting way for which he is noted. Secretary Ickes deliv¬ 
ered an address which furnishes much food for thought. I 
ask that the address be printed in the Appendix of the 
Becord. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

This opportunity to speak to you Is something that I particularly 
welcome. I understand that in all the country there Is no more 
fair-minded forum of Intelligent, political, and economic con¬ 
servatives. 

Some Washington friends warned me that to escape from this 
arena I would have to be Daniel. Indeed—that this Is not merely 
economic royalism but the Inner circle of economic Imperialism. 

Others assured me that I was to be the bull In a bullfight, with 
the audience the picadors and the redoubtable Mr. Weir the torea¬ 
dor, though a bit cautious about waving anything red. 

But If anyone thinks that tonight I am going to be the bull, 
throwing myself around the ring like my friend Hugh Johnson, let 
me remind him that I have Just seen a Walt Disney picture. If 
there’s a bullfight tonight, I’m going to be Ferdinand, sniffing the 
Cowers. 

Tonight I do not want to waste this opportunity In a mere bull¬ 
fight over specific details of Government administration which Irk 
particular businessmen; I here and now give Mr. Weir a rain check 
on that kind of a party, if and when he wants it. 

Instead. I want to explore, from the public servant’s point of 
view, a few of the glittering generalizations such as “free enter¬ 
prise,*’ “Government Interference with business," and the “need of 
confidence," which muddy up our thinking at a time when we 
desperately need to think clearly on the interrelationships of that 
trinity which stand or fall together as our American way of life— 
free private capitalism. Individual liberty, and political democracy. 

Let’s start with “Government Interference with business." 

The most common form In which government has a say about 
the conduct of a business Is direct regulation through a re^latory 
commission such as, for Instance, the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. the Federal Communications Commission, and the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission; or through the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission under the antitrust 
laws. 

It It Is alleged that the Investigators and examiners and lawyers 
of these Government bodies are mercenary armies ravaging the fair 
fields of business, how did they get Into those fields in the first 
place, and how do they keep coming In? 

The answer Is—businessmen; businessmen who originally per¬ 
suaded the Congress that these regulatory agencies were necessary 
to preserve the system of private enterprise for the majority of 
businessmen against the depredations of a minority; businessmen 
whose complaints keep those agencies constantly on their toes. 

Let's look, for example, at the oldest regulatory agency, the Inter- 
State Commierce Commission. 

Who Insisted on bringing the railroads under the I. C. C. In the 
first place? Businessmen—the businessmen who were grain pro¬ 
ducers and grain merchants and local supply houses In the farming 
West. 

Who within the last few years demanded the extension of the 
regulatory powers of the I. C. C. to the new and expanding bus and 
truck industry? Businessmen—the businessmen who own and op¬ 
erate the railroads that felt the trucking competition. 

Who brought the new and adventurous aviation Industry under 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority? Businessmen—the businessmen 
In the aviation Industry Itself, both to referee their industry dif¬ 
ferences and to ward off the attempt of the businessmen of the 
railroads to got aviation under the control of what they hoped 
was a railroad-minded I. O. C. 

Who Is behind wage and hour laws and all the Interference 
they cause with business? Labor unions? Certainly. But also 
businessmen—manufacturers In high-priced Ifibor areas like New 
England and New York who rightly think it isn’t cricket to have 
to compete for a national market, which Includes New England 
and New York, against competitors in low-priced child-labor area*. 


presses the T. N. E. 0. for hearings on the oil Industry 
and the tobacco industry and urges Government officials to aaJc 
embarrassing questions of businessmen? Other businessmen In 
those same industries. 

Who presses the Inquiries at the S. E. C. as to the reason why 
middle western Investors can’t buy securities in middle western 
enterprises from middle western investment bankers through 
competitive bidding without paying an unnecessary regional tribute 
to you people in New York? Businessmen—Investment bankers 
In Chicago and Cleveland, who say they don’t understand why 
there has to be a basing point for United States finance at 23 
Wall Street, any more than a lot of other middle westerners ever 
understood why Chicago steel had to be in'loed In Chicago on the 
Pittsburgh basing point. 

Who starts all of these antitrust actions that sometimes make 
the criminal docket look like the social register? Businessmen. 

Mr. Weir manages the National Steel Co. National Steel is a 
part of Little Steel. When the elder J. P. Morgan organized the 
United States Steel Corporation—^Blg Steel—he never intended that 
there should ever be any Little Steel or Mr. Weir—or even Mr. 
Tom Olrdler. Why are Mr. Weir and Mr. Girdler managing Inde¬ 
pendent companies? Because some other businessman—^who was 
undoubtedly called a blankety-blank Socialist—asked William 
Howard Taft, then President of the United States and a trust 
buster, to have his Attorney General sue to restrain Big Steel. 

In other words, one set of businessmen. In the name of preserving 
the system of private enterprise, Is always Invoking against other 
businessmen the power of the people, 1. e., government. 

The Immediate point Is not which set of businessmen Is right. 
The point Is that what sets the forces of government, legislative 
or executive, In motion against one set of businessmen is prac¬ 
tically always another set of businessmen invoking protection for 
free enterprise. 

When, therefore, a businessman Is mad because government Is 
Interfering with his business, what he’s really sputtering about Is 
another businessman—because government, acting as a referee 
between the two of them, has decided that the second business¬ 
man Is right In hlti Idea of what promotes the American system 
of free private enterprise. 

The businessman who wins the verdict from the Government 
calls the result freedom. The businessman who loses the verdict , 
calls the result—and the whole process—interference. You pay 
yoiir money and you take your choice—between businessmen. 

Suppose I own a business and I come to Wall Street to borrow 
$10,000,000. It isn’t customary to object If the banking house 
that, for a commission, gets someone else to lend me the money ' 
at Interest, puts a couple of directors on my board to tell me what i 
I can do and what 1 cannot do. The business world thinks that 
is fair. 

Suppose I am a farmer and I want a bounty from the Govern¬ 
ment. Under the law I agree, In exchange for a Treasury subsidy, 
not only to vary my production to help the Immediate price struc¬ 
ture but also to observe specified soil-conservation practices. That 
is, In return for a money contribution of the whole people of this 
generation, I am required to use my private property and run ‘ 
my private business In such a way as to preserve for future genera- i 
tions of that whole people the national asset of fertile land, The I 
business world thinks that Is fair. 

Mr. Weir, the national asset involved In your Industry Is not I 
only the Industrial labor supply of the United States. 

It Is the national asset of the health of hundreds of thousands | 
of the kind of men and women who will bear for the next genera- t 
tlon the children that the well to do will not have. 

It Is the national asset of the free man’s assumption of Inde- | 
pendence; the spirit of the Declaration of Independence and of the ! 
Bill of Rights; the spirit that makes It hard for us to be servants 
but makes us the best fighting men on earth; the spirit to which 
rich men will have to appeal in poor men If they want the poor 
men to defend the rich man’s bigger share In capitalism. That i 
spirit. Mr. Weir, your workers may want to naanlfest by belonging 
to a union unbossed by even you. 

Suppose, Mr. Weir, the Government were offering you a million , 
or two millions or three millions cash per annum in return for 
your undertaking to conserve those national assets of manpower ! 
and womanpower and chlldpower, according to a formula that the i 
Government laid down in the National Labor Relations Act—as [ 
It lays down a formula for the farmer in the Soil Conservation Act. j 
It would be a fair trade, wouldn’t It? 

Well, Mr. Weir, you’re taking that Government cash on the barrel- ■ 
head right now—out of the funds of the whole people—^Just as 
surely as the farmer, who conserves the soil, Is getting his bounty, i 

It Is your company’s share of the hundreds of millions per year 
that your steel Industry gets out of the consumers’ sales tax that t 
we call the tariff—a tax on all the people which over the years , 
has paid the steel industry literally billions. 

It Is your company’s share of the $12,000,000,000 subsidy which 
Federal and State Governments have, since 1916. given to your 
very best customer, the automobile industry, in the form of new 
highways. 

It Is your company's share of the billions of dollars’ worth of 
Government grants for Government construction and equipment 
loans and of all other subsidies which have gone into the railroads, 
which are the steel Industry’s second best customer. * 
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It l8 your company's Share of the hundreds of miUtona. maybe 
a billion^ of contracts that went to the ate^ industry out of the 
Federal P. W. A. program to give you work, and profits at tha 
expense of the public debt. Tour company’s net Income has risen 
from $1,000,600 in 1832 to $17,000,800 In 1887, and no one knows 
or can compute how much of that Is represented In the public 
debt, about which there are eo many fainting fits in this election 
year. 

Considering the generosity of the American people In the way of 
subsidies, any labor legislation to preserve the minds, the bodies, 
and the spirit cd your workli^fmen would have to be terrible indeed 
b^ore it oonstltuted an unfair intrusion upon the capital invest¬ 
ment that you consider all yours and yotir stockholders’. 

I wonder if there Is an important industrial business in the 
United fitates In which the people as a whole have not put more 
subsidy than the stockholderB have put capital? 

Kow please don’t misunderstand. I’m not objecting to the poUcy 
of the present tariff laws, or to subsidies necessary to keep wheels 
turning, or to the fact that good profits are made with their help. 

X raise this public participation in so-called |»rivate capital only 
as a sanitary thought when men, who are the temporary managers 
and dividend beneficiaries of these mingled private and public funds 
confuse their own judgment with a high moral tone about the 
interference by 180,000,000 invisible stockholders who are sugar 
daddying the company, prcAably for more than the whole capital 
account on the bdoks. 

TO me the most significant thing in President Roosevelt’s annual 
message was this: **The social and economic forces which have been 
mismanaged abroad until they have resulted in revolution, dictator¬ 
ship, and war are the same as those which we are here struggling to 
adjust peacefully at home.” 

Sinoe 1929 we have come an enormous way In the adjtistment. 
We have saved our system of private enterprise by injecting into It 
new human rights for farmers, for laborers, investors, consumers, 
the unemployed. 

Then as Mrs. Roosevelt has put it, **We bought time”—time for 
the revivifying processes* to become normal routine around wblch 
oxtr capitalistic system will gradually reorganize on a self-sustaining 
basis. Any wise man who thinks he is more afraid of Inanimate 
debt figures than of irresistible human forces should look across the 
ocean—where the conservative ruling classes thotight that it cost 
too much to buy time—and see how much faster war and revolution 
eat up the capital and Income of rich and poor alike. 

With all my heart I hope that I am not speaking these words 
tonight to any future American Fritz Thyssen. 

In a time of transition there has to be more than money to spend. 

When the whole world is rocking with forces of revolt—when 
ruling classes everywhere have failed to make the grade—when the 
stirring mass is become executive as well as articulate—there must 
be confidence. 

“iUi,” says the businessman, “that’s what we’ve been saying. 
What’s absolutely necessary is that we have confidence,” 

My answer Is “No: we are talking about different things.” 

The businesainan*s confidence Is helpful at all times. But it 
isn’t what’s really indispensable at a time like this—^partly because 
It won’t stay put anyway and will jtimp up and down like a monkey 
on a stick with every flutter in your dally cash account. 

However, there Is a confidence that’s utterly Indispensable at a 
time like this, and that’s the oonfidenoe of the great mass of the 
people. 

Always the common man and woman, whose hard lives give them 
no chance to satisfy themselves about the great arguments outside, 
have, as a human necessity, to find some place to lodge confidence 
if the Nation is to have enough emotional stability to be able to do 
business. 

Once, in the twenties, after the World War. the mass of people, 
tired of government, had confidence in the captains of business. 
Today, even If unjustifiably, they have less confidence in business. 
Nineteen twenty-nine is not forgotten. Muslca. Whitney, and 
Associated Oas A Sleotrlc won’t let it be forgotten. 

Nor have the people much confidence In most politicians either. 
About most of us, I'm afraid, the people’s reaction can be sum- 
mar^d in the prioelesB remark of the RepubUcan Ck>vernor of 
Colorado about Senator VaHuxitBEBa, “The Senator will be convinc¬ 
ing later on.” 

The people will be slow to regain full oonfldence In cmirts which 
they thought had betrayed them In refusing to recognize the new 
rights given them by new legislatures. Judge Manton and Judge 
Thomas haven’t helped much. 

The great mass have confidence only In one symbol—the Federal 
Government. Even you, the most sophisticated men in America, 
know perfectly w^ that, as a practical matter, there is only one 
effective symbol of national unity in this ooimtry today. When 
you wonder If something can be done, you think of Washington. 
When you want to get something done, you go to Washington. 

The confidence li ev$n more Concentrated than that. The more 
bewildering things get, the greater the confidence of the mass has 
to become personalized. The word must become flesh. Individual 
men are becoming more and more important as leaders of the 
masses, and the character of leadership everywhere Is of tremendous 
concern to mankind. Xtegardless of whether you agree with the 
Pieeldent or not, you must admit that this personallsatioii of oon¬ 
fidenoe in him iB an all-pervasive reality. 


If confidence reposed in $ man of reaponalbUlty and knowledge is 
destroyed, today’s oohditlons—even here in America—contain an 
appalling risk that that oonfidenoe will be usurped by some gutter- 
rat demagog, whose Imagtnatkin In painting the Fromlsed Land 
to his wistful followers, will be restrained neither by a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility nor by a knowledge of fact. 

On the baste of oonfidenoe in Roosevelt we do have the fact of 
enough emotional stability to do busi n ess-- mere than any other 
country in the world. We are as far away from the state of 1929 
today as we are from the mind and conditions of Europe. In this 
country, men are not afraid of the stability of the dolter; they 
are not afraid to put their money in the bank; they are not afraid 
to keep working at the problem of unemployment. 

We can go forward provided that we keep the confidence of the 
mass that gives us our stability. 

I know that there are those still living in the past who will 
understand nothing. 

But for the Intelligent conservative the situation to clear. Any¬ 
thing you do at this time to shake the oonfidenoe of the great mass 
of the American people in either the President or the National 
Gkdvernment is a sin against free enterprise, Individual liberty, po¬ 
litical democracy, and your own self-interest. 

No matter on what you may disagree with him, he to now a 
symbol of confidence whose loss of symbolic value now would make 
all agreements and disagreements utterly unimportant. 

I am not 8 a 3 dng what the situation would be if the world stopped 
rocking and ceased preparing for a gigantic Armageddon. 

But until the world is at peace, the President’s position with the 
hulk of the American people Is the strongest protection that the 
old-fashloncd American way of life has. Millions of people, who 
no longer have faith In the profit system, will follow him in faith 
in the protection of that sj^tem, as wen as in the protection of 
individual liberty and political democracy. 

I>emocrat or Republican, Conservative or Liberal, business, if it 
were wise as to its own self-interest, would now keep the people 
confident in him, emotionally as well as Intellectually. 

It would agree with the President wherever It possibly could. 
If it had to disagree, it would disagree reasonably—with a smile 
and not with a snarl. For if. today, the mMu of people lose faith 
in Government through him, there will be no health in us. 

The welfare of business and Government are so inextricably 
bound together that one cannot be dissected out without causing 
the death of both. This meeting of distinguished citizens to¬ 
night was possible because Invitations could be sent through a 
Government-owned post office, or by means of Government-pro¬ 
tected communications. You have been able to arrive safely be¬ 
cause Government has policed and shoveled the snow from the 
highways and the streets. You have come here on Government- 
financed railroads, or in Government-serviced planes, through 
Government-built subways, and on Government-subsidized roads, 
to eat fine food grown by a Government-fostered agricult\iral in¬ 
dustry and inspected for your safety by a Government Health 
Service. 

Why have you come? 

In order to listen to at least one speech that may, I suspect, 
tell us that Government regulation does not and cannot work; 
that Government must grant the same anarchic freedom to busi¬ 
ness that the feudal overlords of old enjoyed. 

The radio audience that will listen to our uncensored speeches 
will do so in unregimented comfort in numberless unsearchable 
and unselzable castle homes. The audience will hear our voices, 
only because Government-licensed radio stations and Government- 
controlled wave lengths have brought order out of chaos in the 
ether, as we talk in front of this microphone protected by 
Government-issued patents. 

And BO I turn the microphone over to Mr. Weir, for whom I 
have so hlgfi & respect that 1 hope that tonight his special Valen¬ 
tine message will not be that it is too bad that Government 
“interferes” with business, and that we would quickly return to 
Hoover prosperity If it were not for Roosevelt. 


Shoulder to Shoulder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an address delivered by the 
Honorable James A. Farley at Memphis. Tenn., on February 
14,1940, under the auspices of the Memphis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce* 
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There being: no obJeQtion» the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rkcoro, as follows: 

IMTRODUOTOBT BEMABKS BT JOHN REARDON, PRESIDENT, MEMPHIS 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

We are very fortunate In hairing the Postmaster General of the 
United States to address us tonight. I suppose no American states¬ 
man has so endeared himself to the American people as Mr. Parley 
has during the past 10 years. This admiration is not confined to 
the Democratic Party, whether new dealers or conservatives, but 
the altectlon for him extends to the rank and file df Bepubllcans 
as well. 

Had the Junior Chamber of Commerce been a functioning organi¬ 
zation 35 years ago we feel confident that Postmaster General Far¬ 
ley would have been an ardent, active member of this organlaatlon. 
I am sure of that for these reasons: In his grammar grades he was 
the best marble shooter: in high school and afterward he was an 
excellent baseball player, and at the same time he was most 
energetically interested In every civic enterprise not only in his own 
community but In all Rockland County. 

We are therefore glad to have Mr. Farley here to Inaugurate our 
program of Americanism. 1 suppose no man in American public 
life has been a more sincere friend of true Americanism. In New 
York State politics, In national politics, and in his broad interna¬ 
tional views Postmaster General Farley is a notable advocate of all 
that Is finest in the idealism of American public life. I am, there¬ 
fore, happy to present him to you. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
Postmaster General. 

ADDRESS BT HON. JAMES A. FARLET 

It is really a very fine thing that the Junior chamber of com¬ 
merce is doing in setting aside the week between the birthdays of 
two great Americans for the observance of the principles of our 
Government. 

Americanism is a broad term. It embraces all that the founders 
of our country fought for, and all that their successors in the 
great work of civilization have striven and are striving for. I say 
this because in the final anal3n3ls civilization means more than 
economic or mechanical progress; more than the promotion of 
luxury or even physical comfort. The world's history is dotted with 
the relics of so-called civilizations. We find them in Eygpt, and are 
awed as we contemplate the mass effort that resulted in the con¬ 
struction of those miles of columns; the man-made mountains we 
call the pjrramlds, and all the other evidences of far advancement 
on the practical side of things, as well as in the advance of art, 
religion, and civic order. 

We find them in Asia, whose ruined palaces tell of the height of 
luxury to which the rulers had mounted, together with the evi¬ 
dences of power and wealth. We find them in America—so old that 
even the language has been forgotten and no man can date their 
creation, and even their strange symbols are not to be read, and 
their meaning can only be guessed at. We find the remnants of 
great statues on isolated islands in the vast Pacific—mute testi¬ 
mony of a by-gone race that had progressed far—^how, or when, 
or in what direction we do not know. 

The question must always be asked why these civilizations per¬ 
ished from the earth, some of them leaving only fragments of pot¬ 
tery to tell us that they existed. Why men and women capable 
of such cooperation as resulted in great cities, which means a 
great commerce and a great education of some sort, should have 
gone so far and no further. 

I think I know the answer to those questions. So far as we are 
aware, one great element in the growth and progress of empire was 
lacking. They had armies, churches, palaces, but they had not 
liberty. It seems written that despotisms, either of Individuals or 
groups, carry within themselves the seeds of their own destruction. 
The despot falls, alien barbarians rush in to complete the distruc- 
tJon. and so all that is left for a future world to gape at are monu¬ 
ments without even a record of what these monuments were to 
honor or commemorate. 

Americanism is the answer to these pathetic reminders of past 
efforts of peoples to achieve popular happiness, for only in happi¬ 
ness can there be civic Immortality. Doubtless among these for¬ 
gotten rulers there were some men and women of broad vision 
who sought the welfare of their subjects. But in the Inevitable 
succession of dynasties their work was lost. The perpetuation 
of their own power remained a guiding principle of these empires 
of the post and sooner or later the misery of the mass of the 
people destroyed the structure. So I feel that the purpose of 
your organization in devoting an annual period to Americanism 
is not only a service to yotxr country but to the world. 

Our life as a nation has been short, for a span of 150 years 
actually comprises only the Infancy of a race. In that cenUiry 
and a half we have made progress that has amazed the world. 
From a meager group of people on the edge of a vast and prac¬ 
tically unknown continent, we have grown into the most power¬ 
ful of all the nations. No people are as comfortable as we are. 
In no country does the ordinary man and woman participate 
in the glories and comforts of a rich and strong commonwealth 
to the extent that we do. Just at present we are unique in the 
circumstances that we are the one great nation that is able to 
go to bed at night without shuddering at what tomorrow may 
bring. 

That is one tangible thing that is the result of Americanism. 
In the midst of a world at war, or trembling on the brink of 
war, we are able to go about our own affairs, worry about our 
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own politics, plan our own businesses, worship as we please, and 
express our views and opinions whenever and however we please. 

All things In America may not be as we would wish them to 
be. Some of us are by force of circumstance denied our share 
in the good things of life. But otir humblest citizen knows 
that, come what may, he and his loved ones will not be permitted 
to starve, and that when opportunity comes to him, he may make 
the most of it, unvexed by decrees made overnight and without 
fear of a secret police or other agency seeking to twist his every 
thought and every act into a crime against the state. 

Our great men of the past have frequently defined Americanism. 
Thomas Jefferson put the definition into these simple words: 
"To preserve the peace of our fellow citizens, promote their pros¬ 
perity and happiness, reunite opinion, cultivate a spirit of candor, 
moderation, charity, and forbearance toward one another, are 
objects calling for the efforts and sacrifices of every good man 
and patriot; our religion enjoins it; our happiness demands it, 
and no sacrifice is requisite but of passions hostile to both." 

Last year President Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke of your efforts 
os prompting us "to reflect on the eternal principles upon which 
our Government, with its objectives of human welfare was founded." 
and he added: "The best test of democratic government is through 
the efficiency with which it meets its responsibilities of service to 
the people. Only as the people, from which leadership comes, 
are kept truthfully informed will our democratic institutions retain 
their strength and virility." 

Fortunate it is for us that Americanism is not the sole heritage 
of one political party or another. We may differ among ourselves 
as to which political principle more nearly meets our ideal. I have 
quoted to you from two great Democrats. Now let me add the testi¬ 
mony of two great Republican Presidents. Abraham Lincoln, speak¬ 
ing to the soldiers of an Ohio regiment, told them that our Gov¬ 
ernment must be preserved. As he put it, "it is worthy of your 
every effort. Nowhere in the world is presented a government of 
so much liberty and equality. To the humblest and poorest 
among us are held out the highest privileges and positions." 

And President Theodore Roosevelt gave us this definition of 
Americanism: "All of us, no matter from what land our parents 
came, no matter in what way we may severally worship our Creator, 
must stand shoulder to shoulder in a united America for the elimi¬ 
nation of race and religious prejudice. We must stand for a reign 
of equal Justice to both big and small. We must insist on the 
maintenance of the American standard of living. We must stand 
for an adequate national control which shall secure a better training 
of our young men in time of peace, both for the work of peace and 
fca* the work of war. We must direct every national resource to 
overcome difficulties. In our relation with the outside world w© 
must abhor wrongdoing and disdain the baseness of spirit which 
lamely submits to wrongdoing. • * * We must guarantee to each 
man his rights and Insist in return upon the full performance by 
each man of his duties, both to his neighbor and to the great Nation 
whose flag must symbolize in the future, as it has symbolized in the 
past, the highest hopes of mankind." 

It is given to few of us to express a great sentiment with the 
clarity and eloquence of these past masters of rhetoric. If I may 
be permitted to give my own humble definition, let me say that in 
my opinion the best definition of Americanism is tolerance. 

This country has not reached its present status in the world and 
its place in history by suppression. Our liberties have been pre¬ 
served by the simple processes of letting each of us say what was in 
him to say. Perhaps there is no greater symbol of the wisdom of this 
great principle of liberty than the fact that Just the other day a 
Communist, whose doctrines we abhor, without regard to party, was 
permitted to go on the ballot as a candidate for Congress from 
New York, although at the time he stood convicted of a crime 
against our Government. 

In other words, we deemed It best to adhere to our general 
principle of freedom of speech and freedom of opinion, to permit 
this man the privileges of every other American citizen. Can you 
imagine a similar happening in any other country on the globe? 

Every now and then in the heat of a political campaign you hear 
shrill cries that somebody is attempting to interfere with the lib¬ 
erty of the press. Nobody takes the charge terlously. for In the 
adjoining columns of the newspapers that are uttering the cry of 
alarm appear the fiercest criticisms of the administration that hap¬ 
pens to be in power. It Is only these governments that are fearful 
of revolution that hamper or hinder such attacks. In our own God- 
given tolerance, the right of criticism is sacredly preserved. 

Down South they still refer to us northerners as damnyankees. 
We of the North flatter ourselves that we have the better of our 
southern citizens in aggressive enterprise. Our easterners cherish 
to themselves the comforting belief that they are superior to our 
westerners in culture and the polite arts. They in the West 
deign to assume that they have almost a monopoly of independ¬ 
ence and breezy courage. Yet all of us, regardless of the points 
of the compass, are quite satisfied that even those at the opposite 
end of the country are of Immensely better type than those un¬ 
fortunate enough to he nationals of foreign states, which, after 
all, is a happy conceit. 

There catf be no liberty existing side by side with Intolerance. 
We have got to admit the right and privilege of the other man 
to differ from us, because any other course would mean the 
domination of one group by another and that principle carried 
out means tyranny. 

It is a happy country where the cathedral, the church, and 
the i^magogue may be all on the same block and on the Sabbath 
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max of the adhemits of the wioUB dexiomlnatlons foee to worship 
In the place hie own eeleetion, end on the way there or from 
there he talks pohttoe or bustnese, or the state at the nation and 
the world with his netghhorB» without a thought that a difference 
In religion makes anybody a different American from anybody else. 

Eepublicans and Democrats, Progressives and Socialists, all recog¬ 
nize the right of the other fellow to whatever political views he 
may entertain. We battle fiercely in the newspapers and on the 
radio In years of political campaigns and the day after election 
we forget all about it. and each of us goes about his own business 
unworrled because this party or that party got the most votes. 

That is Americanism in Its highest sense. Our parties and our 
candidates submit the best arguments they can find on their 
side and make such criticisms as they believe the public will accept 
of the other candidates and the other side. The public, unwatched 
and unhampered, drop their votes in the ballot boxes and so 
pronounce the final verdict. 

The victors Jubilate and the losers console themselves with the 
thought of better luck next time. 

That is Americanism. That is tolerance. 

If these two are not the same thing, they at least go hand In 
band, and as long as that condition continues, we are In no 
danger of revolution or dlotatorahlp. In fact, I wonder If anybody 
even in the midst of the most heated campaign ever believed that 
either of these symbols of the decay, if not of the death, of a 
great nation was anything more than an abstraction? Whenever 
our people are dlssatlsfled with an administration, they turn it out 
and elect a new one. 

After all, the only mortgage that the party In power has on the 
control of our national affairs is the confidence of the people. Bo 
long as the administration gives good government, so long is It kept 
in power. Of course, you hear constant talk of the ability of a 
regime to perpetuate Itself. That is all moonshine. No administra¬ 
tion can survive majority disapproval. Nor Is that majority the pre¬ 
ponderance of one party or another. Neither Republicans nor Dem¬ 
ocrats have enough members In their party to elect a President. 
Between the two great.parties there stands a group, numbering per¬ 
haps 10,000,000 voters, who have either no party alllilatlon or whose 
allegiance is so slight and tenuous that it Is shifted one way or the 
other as the conflicting policies and opposition candidates please or 
displease the individuals of this group. 

That Is Americanism again. The two great parties, theoretically, 
at least, formulate the policies for which they stand. They organize 
the regular forces and put In motion the machinery for attracting 
votes. It is their resp^tive arguments and the relative appeal of 
their candidates that determines what direction the Independent 
voter takes. That is the ordinary and orderly course of our politics, 
and a century and a half of progress under this system has demon¬ 
strated both Its effectiveness and its success. We have had under 
the system great Presidents and mediocre Presidents. We never have 
bad, and I do not believe ever will have a bad President In the sense 
of one who Intentionally did anything adverse to the national Inter¬ 
est. Some of them have made mistakes and the country has taken 
the first opportunity to rectify the error. 

Do not think that I underestimate the Importance of politics, 
though I subordinate political loyalty to loyalty to our country. It 
is only through politics—^partisan politics, if you like—^that we get 
our governments. It may not be a perfect process, but it Is the best 
human ingenuity has b^n able to put together for learning what 
the majority of om people desire and conducting our national affairs 
in accord with the popular will. 

The founders of our country, the authors of our Constitution, the 
brave and wise men who launched the American ship of state into 
the ocean of an imeasy world, had for their object the simple and 
homely purpose of providing a government that would Insure the 
greatest good for the greatest number of our citizens. 

Their work endures, and that it does endure and grows stronger, 
generation after generation, is due In no small degree to the patriotic 
efforts of such organizations as yours. You remind a busy Nation 
that has grown accustomed to the exercise of priceless liberties with¬ 
out reasoning why—you recall to all these people that there is a 
fisg to be cherished, a principle to be maintained. 

That is Americanism. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE BY ROBERT P. VANDSRPOEL 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, every Senatc»r is fcuniliar with 
an organization known as the National Economy League of 
America. Some of the most prominent businessmen of the 
Nation are members of It. 


Recently a poll was taken among its members throughout 
the Nation as to whether or not they favored the continua¬ 
tion of the KuU reciprocal trade agreements. The net result 
showed that 88 percent of the membership favor the con¬ 
tinuation of that program. This is more than significant 
when an examination Is made of its membership. Some of 
the Nation’s most prominent Republicans are on the rolls. 
Recently Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial editor of the 
Chicago Herald-Amerlcan, and one of America’s leading 
economists, published a most interesting article upon the 
conclusions of that poll. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article written by Mr. Vanderpoel be inserted in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Chicago Herald-Amerlcan of February 14, 1940] 
National Economic Lsagxtx Favors Tradb Treatzxs 
(Robert P. Vanderpoel, Financial Editor) 

The National Economic League today made public a poll of its 
members, comprising many of the leading businessmen of the 
Nation, strongly favoring the principle of the Hull reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

The decisiveness of the vote—88 percent favoring the trade 
treaties—and the fact that a substantial proportion of the busi¬ 
nessmen polled are counted upon to give active support to the 
Republican Party in 1940 Presidential election, made today’s an¬ 
nouncement something of a political bombshell. 

many prominent men 

Among the executive council of the National Economic Iieague 
are (Charles Francis Adams, Hoover Secretary of the Navy; Sewell 
Avery, head of the United States Gypsum Co. and Montgomery 
Ward & Go.; T. M. Glrdler, president of the Republic Steel 
Corporation; William Allen White, Kansas newspap^ publisher, 
prominent in Republican political circles; Prank O. Lowden, former 
Republican Governor of Illinois; Silas H. Strawn, former president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and Ray Lyman Wil¬ 
bur, Secretary of the Interior under Hoover. 

Illinois members of the Iieague’s Council Include such promi¬ 
nent business men and Republican political leaders as Graham 
Aldls, George T. Buckingham. Ralph Budd, Bertram J. Cahn, Owen 
L. Coon, David A. Crawford. Henry M. Dawes. James H. Douglas, Jr.. 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Percy B. Eckhart, Louis L. Emmerson, Thur- 
low G. Esslngton, James B. Porgan, Jr., John F. Gilchrist, Otis F. 
Glenn, Charles F. Olore, Dwight H. Green, Thomas S. Hammond, 
James 8. Kemper, Prank Knox, Oscar G. Mayer, Sterling Morton, 
George P. Nixon, Roy C. Osgood, C. H. Poppenhusen, George Rich¬ 
ardson, Guy A. Richardson, Lessing Rosenthal, Edward L. Byer- 
scn, Jr., H. A. Scandrett, Arch W. Shaw, Lawrence H. Whiting, and 
Gen. Robert E. Wood. 

EIOHTY-EIGHT PERCENT FAVOR PACTS 

The announcement Issued by the league began as follows: 

“An 88-percent vote of its national council In favor of the prin¬ 
ciple of the Hull trade agreements was announced today by the 
National Economic League. 

“The council of the league Is a nonpartisan body consisting 
of leaders of public opinion directly nominated and elected as 
such by preferential ballot in each State," 

A special committee of the league prepared a questionnaire on 
the reciprocal trade agreements. The first 400 returns disclosed 
that 90 percent of the Nation-wide council “believes that a reason¬ 
able balance between export-import trade is essential to domestlo 
prosperity." 

FEW WANT CONGRESS 

Sixty-six percent favored fixing tariff rates by negotiation of 
trade agreements with specific foreign countries as against 25 
percent voting for fixing rates by aomlnistrative Inqul^ of the 
Tariff Commission and 9 percent who favored leaving tarili fixation 
to general acts of Congress. 

The members also favored by a 66-percent vote utilizing the 
President’s power to adjust tariff rates by 60 percent downward or 
upward solely by means of trade agreements. 

The question of how trade agreements are to be made brought 
out a 64-percent vote for continuing the present authority of the 
President to proclaim them when negotiated without submission 
to the Senate. 

SOME ASK SENATE O. K. 

Five other alternatives combined totaled cmly 46 percent of the 
total vote in about equal proportions. However, thr^ alternatives 
called for advice and consent of the Senate to the agreement, and 
these three together polled 27 percent. Only 9 percent voted in 
favor of complete repeal of the President’s authority. 

The overwhelming approval of the pnnciplee behind the Hull pro¬ 
gram by these businessmen, who a:*e being counted upon to finance 
the Republican 1940 campaign, came at a time when the matter of 
renewl^ the trade-agreements authority for another 4 years is 
being actively considered in Congress. 

The allnement thus far has been on a purely political basis. 
Today’s announcement, however, is almost certain to i^ve added 
strength to those fighting for a ronewel of the Secretary of State’s 
authority. 
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Jackson Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Fehrmry 19,1940 


ADDRESS BY RON. LOX7IS JOHNSON 

{ Mr, OEOROE. Mr, President, 1 ask unanimous consent 
i that an address reoently delivered at Atlanta, Oa., by Hon. 

; Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, be inserted in the 

I Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Fellow Democrats, 125 years ago today the valiant Andrew Jack- 
son stepped out upon the American stage as a gallant public figure. 
To the hardy men and heroic women on the frontier, his emer¬ 
gence Into national prominence came as no surprise. 

Yoxnr forefathers In Georgia already had known of his sterling 
I qualities of leadership, for many of them had fought under his 
, command in the campaigns against the Creeks. Their neighbors 
In Alabama already had become familiar with his military prowess 
and his moral courage, for some of them had marched beside him 
i when he rode forth, his shattered arm hanging limp by his side, his 
quivering body burning with fever, to avenge the massacre of Port 
Mims. The home folks in Tennessee already had recognized his 
devotion to the Ideals of the pioneer, for they had stood behind 
him when they sent him to Washington as their first chosen repre¬ 
sentative. The whole frontier already had learned to idolize “Old 
Hickory,’* for It beheld In him a stalwart champion of the rights 
I of the common man. 

, Then came the Battle of New Orleans on January 8. 1815, and 
(the name of Andrew Jackson became a household word throughout 
> the Nation and one soon to be conjured with In the political and 
economic life of our cotintry. 

The military significance of this smashing victory of Old Hickory’s 
hastily mobilized amateur force of frontiersmen against the well- 
organized professional soldiers of mighty Britain I discussed at 
some length yesterday at New Orleans. Suffice It to say at this 
. time that had Jackson failed, then New Orleans might have re¬ 
mained a subject of International booty, a coveted prize exposed 
to continuous bicker and conflict between Great Britain, Prance, 
Spain, and perhaps other countries. The Mississippi might have 
become a river of blood exposed to continuous strife among its 
riparians, as is the Vistula, the Rhine, or the Danube. Louisiana, 

, at this moment, might have been a participant in the present Euro¬ 
pean war. 

In making the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans Jackson 
Day in the calendar of our Democratic Party we bring into full 
focus the significance of the event and of the leadership of Old 
I Hickory. Here was a military leader who could fuse into a fight- 
' Ing team such diverse elements as New Orleans aristocrats, Bara- 
' tarlan pirates. Choctaw Indians, African slaves, emigres from 
France, refugees from Santo Domingo, and use them effectively in 
support of Regtilar Army and State troops. Here was a political 

g enius who could attract to the banner of the Democratic Party 
osts of American citizens from the North and the South, the fac¬ 
tory and the farm, the city and the country, and win their enthusi¬ 
astic approval for the candidates and the platforms of true Demo¬ 
cratic liberalism in State and National Government. 

The Democratic Party always has appealed to the widest cross- 
section of the American people, For that reason, we are not always 
unanimous on all public Issues. Our Republican friends think that 
because our representatives In Congress do not alwa 3 rs vote as one 
that our ranks are tom, that we are weak and that the popular 
tide is turning In their favor. They appear sometimes to sympa¬ 
thize and at other times to gloat over what they believe is our 
discomfort. But we are not misled by any political chicanery on the 
part of our rivals. 

We admit that we occasionally disagree among ourselves. We 
Democrats are not like the rabbits of Atlanta’s old beloved character, 
Uncle Remus. “W'en Old Man Rabbit say ‘scoot’ day scooted en 
w’en Ole Miss Babbit say ‘scat’ day scatted.’’ There are no “Ole 
Man Rabbits’’ nor “Ole Miss Rabbits’’ to dominate our party. Nor 
will you find such rodents among our rank and file. 

We are Democrats, and “democratc” to us means exactly what 
it says. We are free to disagree, to argue, to get mad, and even 
to cuss among ourselves. When it comes right down to funda¬ 
mentals. however, the American people, as always, will find ua united. 
When we go to the country In 1940, we will do so with a record of 
•imparalleled achievement, with candidates that merit public con¬ 
fidence, with a platform that is sound, democratic, and progressive, 
and with a united party—loyal to the ideals and to the traditions 
of the great Andrew Jackson. 

The Republicans will bring forth a candidate who undoubtedly 
will be an upright American dtlzen and the best man they have 
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available. Unfortunately for them, they have not the quality to 
choose from that we have. Under our two-party system, it Is 
proper and highly desirable that the Republicans nominate ai 
standard bearer who can make a fight in one or two States other 
than Maine and Vermont. Whoever he is, we shall be delighted 
to send him down to defeat. 

The likelihood of a Republican victory seems too remote at this 
stage to merit much consideration. Its chances already have “gone 
with the wind.’’ In 1932. the American people acted in Rhett Butler 
fashion, and walked out on the Republican Party. Under present 
conditions there Is Just as much chance for It to win back the lost 
affections of the American electorate as there Is for the return of 
Rhett Butler to Scarlett O’Hara. 

Because the Republican Party refused to wrestle with realities, they 
were turned out of office. Because we have the courage to face facts 
and issues and to grapple with them In the Interests of the Ameri¬ 
can people, we retain their affection and admiration. What does 
It matter if, now and then, some measure fails to come up to its 
promises? So long as we continue to think and plan In terms of 
our country—our whole country—and stand on our record of 
achievement, we need have no fear as to the outcome of 1940. 

It Is impossible in the brief period allotted me to discuss fully 
the accomplishments of our Democratic administration since 1933 
under the leadership of our beloved President. Let me Invite 
your attention to a few of the more outstanding. Because of my 
portfolio with the War Department, I will touch first on national 
defense. That cause was very dear to Old Hickory and to all of 
our forefathers. In the preamble to our Constitution they recog¬ 
nized the duty of government “to provide for the common 
defense.’* 

This basic law of self-preservation, as emphasized by our prac¬ 
tical colonial forefathers and as laid down by our Constitution, the 
Republicans, when in power, always tend to ignore. Look back 
at the history of our country and invariably you will find the 
penny-wise, pound-foolish Republicans boasting of their economy 
at the expense of our armed forces. 

It is always the practical Idealists of the Democratic Party who 
give to the Army and to the Navy the authority and the dignity 
they deserve In the scheme of our American Government. It Is 
always the Democrats who recognize what John Jay, In the Fed¬ 
eralist, noted more than 150 years ago; namely, that “among the 
many objects to which a wise and free people find it necessary to 
direct their attention, that of providing for their safety seems to bo 
first.’’ 

When the Democratic Party returned to power in 1933, after a 
lapse of 12 years, it found that the Republicans had given little or 
no support to national defense. Our Navy had been reduced. Our 
Army had been skeletonized. Our weapons had become outmoded. 
Our equipment had grown obsolete. No sooner had Franklin D. 
Roosevelt taken the helm of the ship of state when the renais¬ 
sance of national defense began. 

Under the leadership of President Roosevelt, Congress provided 
for a navy up to the limits established by the Washington Con¬ 
ference and the London 'Treaty; and today we are building a navy 
that should prove far more capable in the present storm-tossed 
world to protect our interests at sea. 

Under President Roosevelt, our Army is modernizing, motorizing, 
and mechanizing. We are adding officers and enlisted men. We 
are strengthening our National Guard. We are training more 
Reserve officers. We are laying the foundations for an air corps 
that can defend this continent against attack. We are building 
modern barracks. We are conducting maneuvers. In short, we 
are giving moral and material support to the Army and bringing 
It up to a high state of efficiency. 

With industry, the Army and Navy enjoy most pleasant rela¬ 
tions. Never before In the history of our country has there been 
a keener appreciation of the respective roles In time of an emer¬ 
gency of our armed forces and of industry. The American busi¬ 
nessman knows quite definitely that there Is no Intent nor desire 
on the part of the Army to Interfere In the slightest degree with 
hlB enterprise at any time during peace or war. He, the Army 
and the Navy understand each other and trust each other. That 
spirit of cooperation that has been nurtured In the last few years 
may save us days, weeks, and perhaps months In time of emer¬ 
gency; and. what Is even more Important, the lives of many of 
oxir citizens. 

Another field In whloh the Democratic administration under 
President Roosevelt has effected significant progress is In foreign 
affairs. As In the days of Jackson, our work in the field of for¬ 
eign relations is marked by a procession of triumphs. In keeping 
with the traditions of Martin Van Buren, Edward Livingston, 
and John Forsyth, whose administration of the State Department 
under Andrew Jackson elevated the United States to a new high 
pinnacle of influence In the family of nations, President Roosevelt 
has placed In charge of foreign affairs a man of wisdom, of learn* 
ing, of courage, of kindness, and of firmness. Both Republicans 
and Democrats have endorsed the splendid administration of our 
State Department under the outstanding leadership of Cordell 
Hull. Behind the voice of the President and the hand of Mr. 
Hull stands a united nation. 

At the outset of his administration, the President proclaimed 
the “good neighbor’’ doctrine and his actions spoke louder than 
his words. Dollar diplomacy, he pushed aside. The marines he 
ordered hmne. A series of Latin American conferences, beginning 
with Montevideo In 1933 and culminating with the meeting In 
Panama last fall, have established a new spirit of hemisphere 
solidarity. The Monroe Doctrine, too often regarded merely as a 
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io 2 f-lmpo 0 ed unUfttentl obUg&tioik of the U&lttd ham bean 

converted into a oocHIMratlve peace of all 21 American r^tibUoa 
Today we behold the peacefiu front of a united Western Bemi- 
eglhm against the aKreasione and the ambitions of the OlA 

At home, our farms are more solentlfloally oulttvated, our labor 
better protected, our Industry more intelligently managed, oar 
bank deposits more safely guarded, and our securities more hon¬ 
estly advertlaed, The evils of prohibition are gone. Law is better 
enforced, hbuiy of our unemployed young men are finding oppor¬ 
tunities In the Olvilian Ck>nservatloa Oorps oamps. Ameorioa, 
united and peaceful, under the leadership of President Roosevelt 
and the Democratic Party, moves forward to Ita true destiny. liSt 
ua an Join hands and continue the march. 


Loans for Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UOTTED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE BY ^NEST K. LINDLEY 

Mr. BAREXJgTY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have Inserted In the Record a very interesting and, I 
think, fair article appearing in the Washington Post of this 
morning, written Mr. Ernest K. Ldndley, on the Home 
Owners' Loan Corporation. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(Prom the Washington Post of February 19, 1940] 

LOANS roa BOMIS—STATS OF THE R. O. L. O. 

(By Ernest K, Llndley) 

It looks as If the finances of Oovernment corporations were going 
to be subjected to highly critical analysis by members of the 
"economy bloc.” This will do no harm, as long as accurate figures 
are used and they are not misinterpreted for campaign purposes. 

Such regard for accuracy may be too much to expect In a Presi¬ 
dential year. Already a few rumors of undetermined origin are 
in circulation concerning the Home Owners* Loan Corporation. One 
is that the H. O. L. C. has lost $200,000,000 on its loans in Florida. 
This sum happens to be about four times the total of H. O. L. C. 
loans made in Florida. A further fact Is that Florida is one of 
the "best** States on the H. O. L. O. map, with the result that the 
losses there may well turn out to be zero. 

The H. O. L. O. has suffered book losses of about $78,000,000, and 
will suffer more during the next year or so. That is because It 
is putting its affairs in order by foreclosing and selling the proper¬ 
ties whose owners could not or did not keep up their payments on 
H. O. L. O. loans. 

The H. O. L. C. already has sold 80,824 pieces of foreclosed prop¬ 
erty. It has foreclosed T7,229 other homes, but has not yet sold 
them. Thus, In 158,088 Instances its efforts to rescue home owners 
have not been successful. 

This is 168,063 out of 1,019,000 attempts. 

The H. O. L. C. was created in 1933, not to make money, but to 
save homes. The hope was that it would break even. In the 3 years 
during which it was authorized to lend money. It took over mort¬ 
gages on 1,019,000 homes. These were suf^oeed to be, and most 
of them were, mortgages which were In default. In most cases 
also tax payments were 2 or 8 years in arrears. In many cases 
repairs were also far in arrears. 

In taking over more than 1,000,000 frozen mortgages, the 
H. O. L. O. thawed out banks and trust companies to the extent 
of nearly $1,000,000,000; savings and loan associations to the extent 
of $767,000,000; mortgage institutions and insurance companies to 
the extent of $866,000,000; and Individual mortgage holders and 
estates to the extent of $886,000,000. It also cut down the face 
value of the mortgages by about $300,000,000, and gave the home- 
owners a lower rate of Interest—6 percent at first, now 4^ percent. 

It lent money to pay back taxes and to renovate and r^ir these 
homes. It included these outlays In the new 16-year mortgages 
which it issued. 

This is what has happened to its more than 1,019,000 loans; 

Sixty-five thousand have been paid off in full, from 8 to 14 years 
before final payments were due. 

Six hundred and forty thousand are in satisfactory condition; 
payments of interest and principal are up to date or less than 3 
months in arrears. Where they are now slightly in arrears the 
owners have already aliittled down the principal of their loans. 

One hundred and thirty-five thousand are in a doubtful state. 
In most caees interest la being paid and In some paymente on prin¬ 
cipal are being made, but in smaller amounts than called for by the 
Gddglnal loan. About 12,000 of these look hopelem, but the owners 


are still pleading for a ohanee to make good and are being given a 
little more time. 

Twenty thousand are on the way to foreclosure, but final action 
has not been taken. 

So out of the 1,019,000 bad mortgages taken over and converted 
by H. O. L. O.. more than 700,000 have turned out to be good risks. 
About 160,000 more are more or less doubtful; some wm work out, 
others won*t. And about 166,000 owners didn't or oouldnt make the 
grade. 

The H. O. L. O. is taking Its worst licking in New York State, 
where real-estate inflation was the highest and deflation the most 
severe, and where taxes, reconditioning costs, and foreclosure ex¬ 
penses are exceptionally high. The H. O. L. C. has been losing an 
average of $2,857 per property on the homes it has foreclosed and 
sold in New York. With New York and other big losers Included, 
the H. O. L. O. has lost an average of $975 per home on those it has 
foreclosed and sold so far. 

By the time the H. O. L. O. has completed this grand dean-up It 
may have suffered a loss of $200,000,000. It will then be finished 
with wholesale foreclosures. There will be a trickle for some years 
to come. But the big job is over unless we slide into another de¬ 
pression. Most of the remaining owners have been cutting down 
their principal obligations and continue to do so every month. 

To offset losses, the H. O. L. C. has Its original $200,0004)00 in 
capital provided by the Treasury and $69,000,000 in cash reserves. 
It pays administrative expenses and has a margin left for reserve 
against losses out of the difference between the 2 Mi percent it pays 
for money and the 4 Mi percent it receives. 

Some H. O. L. O. officials believe that In the end the H. O. L. C. 
will pay out. The pessimists think it may lose as much as 
$200,000,000, its original capital, which already shows up in the 
national debt. Nobody can be sure. The Federal taxpayer hasn't 
any groimd for complaint yet and may never have. If the social 
and economic benefits of this home-saving ejqwdltlon are counted, 
the taxpayer won't have any ground for complaint, even In the 
unlikely event that the H. O. L. G. loses twice its original capital. 


New Deal Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial by 
Paul Block in the Pittsburgh Post-QEU^ette of February 13, 
1940, entitled "Mr. Roosevelt's Financial Statements Are Both 
Puzzling and Shocking." 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Poet Gazette of February 13, 1940] 

MR. ROOSEVELT'S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS ARB BOTH FUZZLINO AND 
SHOCBUNG 

President Roosevelt has, from time to time, made many puzzling 
statements, but his recent one that the Nation’s total govern¬ 
mental debt has not increased during his term of office because 
the growth of Federal indebtedness has been more than offset by 
the decrease in local governmental debt is not only puzzling but 
shocking. 

The New Deal’s own A. A. A. has prepared figures Which definitely 
prove that decreases in the debt of local governments have not 
come Within bUllons of making up for the staggering rise in the 
Federal deficit under Mr. Roosevelt. 

From 1932 to 1989, the debts of State and local governments 
were reduced from $19330,000,000 to $19300,000,000. The total 
decline was $180300,000. During the same period the direct debt 
of the Federal Government alone increased about $21,000300,000. 

Thus, even If aU the debts of the State and local governments 
in this country had been eomifletely wiped out, It would still not 
have made up for the rise In the Federal debt, because the State 
and local debt has never been so great as the increase in the 
national debt under the New Deal. 

It Is both discouraging and rather shocking for the President 
to give out such figures, but it is only fair to state that the figures 
are not his, but are furnished him by the incompetent men who 
surround him. That Is a subject we have mentioned often. At one 
time there were a number of very able men in some of the admin¬ 
istration departments, but one by one they have resigned because 
they could not conscientiously continue to remain a part of the 
New Deal three-ring circus. The "yes’* men who remain are proba¬ 
bly giving the President figures to impress him, but which are not 
aooording to the iaots. 
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Mr. Bootmlt’t fubsequent explaaatlQix that ho xneant to Intilude 
tho dooreate in prtvato debt as haying hsiped to fdliet Federal 
Indebtedness only serw to emphasise the lack ctf faith Industi^ 
and Inyestors have in the administration. Private debts are always 
down to rook botton when bnsineas is bad. But when industry 
has faith and expands and investoiB start reinvesting, then private 
debts Inorease, and this, of course, is adiat the country needs. 

We do not believe that anyone takes Mr. Booseveirs flnsnclal 
statements very seriously. He has so often been wrong that this 
is not surprising. On etl^ht different occasions be his stated that 
by the next year or shortly thereafter the Budget would be on the 
way toward being bal a nced. Instead, the natkmal debt has in¬ 
creased each year, until now it has virtually reached its legal limit. 

But why continue to hope for something Mr. Roosevelt and his 
administration do not know how to achieve? After more than 7 
years, it Is time to stop this era of unsuccessful experimenting and 
to place In Washington a President who will surround himself with 
men of experience pledged to devote all their energies to bringi^ 
back business recovery and reemployment. These advisers must 
include men experienced In business, in labor, and in finance. 

Zt will be a happy day for the ooxmtry whm such a commission 
or Cabinet starts oleanizig up the mess that has been created by the 
New X>eal administration. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agfreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


BDITORZAL FROM COLLIER’S WEEKLY OF FEBRUARY 12. 1940 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial published in Collier’s Weekly of February 12, 
1940, entitled "‘Let Trader Hull Trade On,” be included In the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(Ftom Collier’s Weekly of Pbbruary 12, 1940 J 

LET TRADER HI7LL TRADE ON 

It’S generally agreed that no member of the New Deal Cabinet 
has done a better all-round Job than Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
And the Hull enterprise that has earned the loudest applause has 
been the closing of the reciprcx^ trade agreements with 20 nations. 

It is so much the more shocking, then, to see such a storm of petty 
and partisan agitation dust up in Congress against the proposal to 
extend lor another 3 years the State Department’s power to make 
these agreements. Present expiration date of power Is next June 12. 

Farmers are being told that hams from Germany’s part of what 
once was Poland are forcing American hams off the American mar¬ 
ket • * * that Canadian wheat and beef, let into this coimtry 

imder reduced tariff schedules, are rimnlng down American prices 
for those commodities « * « that Argentine beef is coming into 

the United States in miUion-tin lots. 

Therefore it is urged that the State Department be stripped of 
power to make these agreements whenever and wherever it can 
spot a good dicker for the United States. It is further urged that 
the agreements themselves be thrown overboard as fast as may be. 

For all this the correct word is nonsense—plus a few adjectives 
such as selfish, narrow-minded, and in more cases than one, false. 

The fact is that the State Department in negotiating these pacts 
has leaned over backward to avoid cutting United States tariffs on 
az^ foreign goods that would seriously compete with similar goods 
produced here. The negotiatiozis with Argentina, for example, fell 
through because the State Department declined to give Argentina 
60 much as a shred of the American shirt in the matter of reducing 
tariff^ on Argentine wheat. And this is the spirit that has governed 
tlie American end of these negotiations ever since Mr. Hull and his 
associates began them about 6 years aga 

Some of the tangible results bave been that 10 nationa have re¬ 
duced their tariffs on our pork, ham and baoon; 9, Great Britain 
aznong them, have cut tariffs on our lard; whfie wide reductlozis 
have been iziade in duties on our grains and grain products, our 
fruits and our vegetalOea. 

Some Aoaerican toss have been stepped on, yes; but so have some 
toes in the 20 countries on the other ends of the trade agreemente. 
One of the net reeults, though, hae been that from 193S to 1936 our 
exports of farm products to trade-agreement countries went up 
almost SO peroent. Another of Id&e net resulte is that otir export 
trade has been healthy and has been growing healthier since 1935, 
whereas it was in the deep blue dumps for znany years before that 
year. 


In the matter of the Mexican azid Bottvian oil steaM, Hom State 
D^zartment in our estlsaation has been a one-sided good nel^ibor, 
which is to say that it has been a sucker and a sap. 

But tt has done brilliant work on tbe trade agreements; and It 
has not bartarsd away any American marketa to the villainous 
foreigner—who lsn*t any more vOlainoiis than we are, anyway. 

Even more important. In a world gone mad with tariff mania and 
expmt-subsldy insanity our State Department has stood by the 
proposition that a nation that wants to sdl must also buy; that to 
get busiizess you’ve got to be willing to do business. On tiie sur¬ 
vival of this principle depends much of tbe hope for a livable post¬ 
war world. 

Hull has done and is doing one grand job. We’re iov letting the 
State Department carry on with the trade-agreement work—if not 
for the proposed 8 years after next June 12, then at least until after 
the next Congress has convened and the izext administration has 
had plenty of time to get its bearings. 


Can Our Planes Protect America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE BY FRAZIER HUNT 

Mr. ’THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani^ 
mous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article which has Just appeared in the periodical called 
This Week magazine of date February 18, 1940. The ar¬ 
ticle is entitled “Can Our Planes Protect America?” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(From This Week magazine of February 18, 1940] 

CAN oxm Z>LANXS PROTECT AMERICA? 

(By Frazier Hunt) 

How many military airplanes do we need? Are the 3,000 Army 
planes authorized last year—^whlch will bring our total of Army 
planes to 5,500—enough to protect us? 

And are we gettizig the right kind of planes? Is our air strategy 
correct? 

One more question: Why is it that democracies can build great 
armies, such as the French Army, and great navies, such as the 
British and American Navies, and yet trail months and years behind 
the dictatorships in their air forces? 

Borne wise people argue that the answer to this last question lies 
in the inability of democracies to break with the status quo. Armies 
azid navies are accepted forms of defense, while tbe airplane is stUl 
an imaginative weapon that has yet to prove It can win wars— 
or at least that was the case up to the time of the Polish debacle 
last fall. 

When Hitler decided that he wanted a great air armada he called 
in Ooerlzig and told him to build, in tbe shortest possible tlzne, 2,500 
bombers and a balanced fleet of pursuit ships. Ooering in turn 
called in plane manufacturers, allied industries, gun makers, in¬ 
strument people. He didn’t bother to ask if they could make these 
planes, or how long it would take, or any other silly questions. He 
ordered them to get busy. 

When I was in Berlin 4 years ago some 2,000 of these planes had 
lust been delivered—and the whole bunch were second rate. The 
builders had been m too big a hurry. Hitler and Goerlng were dis¬ 
appointed, but they simply ordered several thousand better planes. 
They didn't have to wrangle with Congress for the money. 

Hitler and Stalin and Mussolini—and even Japan—can do Just 
such things. Unfortunately, or fortimately, democracies do not 
work with such brutal efficiency. 

Our zzillitary people and our Congress alike want their money’s 
worth. When we vote 1300,000,000 to more than double our air 
strezigth, we want no reckless waste, as in that first batch of Goer- 
Izzg's bombers. So we go slowly and feel our way. That saves 
money, but it wastes time—azid time is the essence not only of 
preparedziess but of war itself. 

Well, are we getting our money’s worth? Are the 3,000 new planes 
autboriBed—^to be added to the 2,500 we already have—the sort of 
plants that can make us really strozig defensively? 

Let’s kook at our air situation today. On March 1, 1935, Oen. 
Zkzuglaa MacAithur, one of the greatest soldiers who ever graced the 
office of Chief of Staff, brought all the air force in continental 
united States together azid called it the General Headquartera air 
force—^the G. H. Q. air force. This was to be highly mobile and 
concentrated—an efficient striking force. In a war crisis It could be 
sent almost overziight to any point in the country where there were 
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adequate llolda, and tmmedlately thrown Into action. day*'— 
moblllssation day^was to be any day lor them. They were set 
apart as the znlnutemen ol the shies. 

Now. that was ahnost 5 years ago. On January ol this year the 
general headquarters air force had somewhat over 400 combat 
planes scattered about at Its various bases. That seems a pretty 
small number when we consider that Germany is turning out more 
than 1.000 planes a month, while England and France together 
equal or better that number. Our own plants are grinding out 
close to 1»000 planes a month, and soon this number will be 
stepped up. Tet on January 1 we bad a lowly four-hundred*odd 
Army combat planes in all continental United States. That is 
less than one-fifth the number of bombers and attach planes 
alone that Germany used against Poland—after she had destroyed 
Poland’s airdromes and ships on that mad day of September 1, 
and had the air to herself. 

Let’s get the picture straight. Of our present 2.600 planes, these 
four-hundred-odd combat ships are assigned to our continental 
general headquarters air force. The remaining 2,100 planes are 
in Panama. Hawaii. Manila, and Puerto Rico, or are training 
planes for our air schools and National Guard. Of the 3,000 
planes in the worlcs, or authorized. 1,600 will be combat planes. 
That should give us a reasonable general headquarters striking 
force—when we finally get the craft. 

That date has been set for June 30, 1941. Sixteen months from 
now, if all goes weU, we are to have a moderate-sized continental 
air force to protect the richest and most envied nation In the 
universe. No living man can begin to predict the state of the 
world and Its wars by that time. It Is probably the moat dangerous 
16 months the world has ever faced. Startling military advance¬ 
ments will take place—and the greatest of these will be in the field 
of the deadly long-range bomber. 

It is this bomber, constantly lengthening Its range of action, that 
has upset the art of war tis much as did the Invention of gun¬ 
powder, It has built up a whole new philosophy of diplomacy and 
war. I^wer politics, which we read so much about, are really 
’’bomber politics,” for the dictators realize that the bomber Is the 
true expression of modern force. 

Italian bomber politics drove the British fieet out of the Medi¬ 
terranean in the Ethiopian crisis. German bomber politics humbled 
France and England at Munich, and lost them Czechoslovakia and 
their own self-respect. 

And once Germany shifted her gears from bomber politics to 
actual bomber fighting, she broke the back of the Inadequate Polish 
air force, robbed the army of its ’’eyes,” and made troop concen¬ 
trations impossible. Military experts had agreed that It would take 
from 3 to 6 months to bring Poland to her knees; yet within 24 
hours of the start of the undeclared war, German bombers had 
completed the horrible job of destroying Polish airdromes, so that 
there was no place for the planes of France and England to land, 
even If they had dared attempt a rescue by air. 

The devastating blitzkrieg that followed was largely predicated 
on the astounding victories of Goerlng’s bombers. In a total of 7 
da 3 r 8 the remarkable teamwork of the Infantry and artillery had 
blasted open the way for the Panzer mechanized divisions to strike 
their swift and deadly blows. But, our Air Corps men Insist, it 
was the bombers that had paved the way. 

And even more impressive evidence of the part that such bombers 
can and will play In modem warfare Is the belief of our Air Corps 
men that Hitler may already have lost the whole war because his 
bombers lack a vital additional 150 miles in their operating radius. 
If Hitler’s great fleet of bombers had a bombing radius of 760 
miles instead of a maximum of 600. he might have been able to 
destroy England’s docks, ports, factories—and possibly even her 
grand fleet. Only a comparatively small number of his bombers 
have an actual bombing radius of more than 350 or 400 miles. 
(Bombing radius means the distance a bomber can fly with a pay 
load of bombs and return.) Even with a scanty 600-mlle radius. 
Hitler has been able to greatly ctirtall the operation of the proud 
grand fleet In the North Sea, and mine such forbidden areas as 
the English Channel and the mouth of the Thames. 

A second factor is evident: despite his bombers* short range. 
Hitler might have been able to wreak untold damage on England 
at the very start—-If he had had a great force of finely trained 
navigators to make the most of his available air power. But that 
he lacks such navigators Is obvious. 

And his lack of a highly perfected bomb sight may likewise have 
deterred him in taking this one desperate chance he had for a 
(^eedy victory against England. (Our own marvelous bomb sight, 
which some of our flyers claim can drop a bomb on a battle^p 
at 16,000 feet. Is one of the few great military secrets we possess.) 

By spring all these three German air weaknesses will probably 
have b^n corrected. We know for certain that all the belliger¬ 
ents—Russia included—are building long-range bombers as fast as 
they can. For. If the essence of air power is In the bomber, the 
essence of the bomber Is Its range. 

The other day at Langley Field I flew in one of our fabulous 
”fiying fortresses” at better than 260 miles an hour. This plane 
can fly. without its pay load of bombs, more than 3,000 miles. 
Allowing for a comfortable margin of safety, it can fly 860 miles 
with two or three tons of bombs and return to Its base. We will 
soon have several squadrons of these flying fortresses In service 


that can fly In the neighborhood of 1,000 mites with their pay 
load, and still have plenty of gas to get home. Most of these will 
fly at 300 miles an hour at 26,000 feet and will be able to climb 
to 34,000 feet. Part of the total 181 of these heavy long-range 
bombers that wUl be In service by June 30, 1941, will be able to fly 
better than 1,500 miles with their bombs, and return home. And 
in a few years-^y six or seven at the most—we, and other nations 
as well, will have bombers that can fly the ocean nonstop with 
five tons of bombs and return home. 

This means that our protecting oceans may some day actually 
betray us. Our Industries based on or near our coasts and appar¬ 
ently safe behind an ocean moat 3,000 miles wide, will offer ideal 
bombing targets In future wars. The very essence of defense against 
air raids Is a system of far-flung listening posts that permit sensi¬ 
tive listening devices to sound their alarms while the bombers have 
yet two or three hundred miles to travel before reaching their 
objectives. Listening posts situated along our seacoast can warn 
inland cities, such as Pittsburgh, In ample time. But Boston, 
Hartford, Bridgeport. New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia, and a 
score of other Atlantic coast Industrial centers have a far smaller 
margin of safety. The same thing Is true of the industrial cities 
on our west coast. Listening devices placed on offshore ships, of 
course, con partially overcome this great handicap, but they will 
always be far less efficient than land-based posts. 

The constantly increasing speed and range of the bombers make 
this geographical weakness of so many of our great cities a matter 
of high Importance. Bombers attacking at 350 miles an hour move 
one-half as fast as the speed of sound—one-half as fast as the bullet 
from an army pistol. Incredible as it may seem, these future bomb¬ 
ers will cover 100 miles in from 16 to 20 minutes. That leaves 
precious little time for the defending pursuit planes to take off and 
meet the attackers or for antiaircraft defenses to be manned. 

Let’s consider for a moment the district Immediately around 
Greater New York. In this area almost 60 percent of the critical 
war materials of the United States Army and Navy are manufac¬ 
tured. And 18 electric plants furnish 90 percent of the power for 
those factories, as well as for the 12,000.000 people who live In this 
concentrated district. 

Every alert general staff in the world knows the exact location of 
these power plants. And they know what their bombers of the 
future may be able to do to them In one great air raid. Granted 
that this may seem fanciful to us now, but let us speculate as to 
what damage these long-range future bombers might do to us— 
provided they were not stopped before -they could get off their 
nests, or were not intercepted, or shot down by pursuit planes or 
antiaircraft guns. 

New York, with its power plants out of commission, would be¬ 
come a shambles In 24 hours. It would be a helpless paralytic, 
fumbling about in a perpetual black-out. No water tap would 
work; almost no wheels would turn; few trains would move. Many 
children and invalids would almost surely die of thirst and hunger 
before they could be evacuated. And much of our war Industries 
would dry up at their source. 

And the New York area is only one of our highly Important 
industrial and population centers. 

In the great triangle extending from Detroit to Pittsburgh and 
Boston He 90 percent of our war industries. If foreign powers con¬ 
tinue to increase their aJr-offenslve possibilities at the rate they are 
Increasing today—and If we do not keep pace with them—at some 
not far-distant date the great triangle that is the crucible of our 
defense may be at the mercy of long-range bombers. Slow moving 
and unprepared as we are today, our condition would be utterly 
hopeless if our war Industries were shattered, our great cities ren¬ 
dered helpless, and our civil morale shaken. Our powerful Navy 
might keep off actual land invaders, but the Navy’s own shore bases 
would be subject to air bombardment, and unless the bombers were 
driven off, these bases might actually be destroyed. Save only 
actual defeat at sea, this Is the most serious blow that could come 
to a naval battle force. A fleet without adequate shore bases is 
like a man without a home. 

Now, all this may seem fantastic speculation, but in order to meet 
Just such an imaginary threat the War Department announced a 
few weeks ago the tentative formation of an air defense command 
for the highly Important industrial section of northeastern America. 
Using Springfield, Mass., as the center of operation, this coordinated 
air-defense plan would include pursuit planes, air-raid alarms, and 
antiaircraft guns, all concentrated under one unified command. 
And once this system proves its worth, other vital air-defense 
districts will unquestionably be laid out. 

These Individual areas will be guarded by three circles of de¬ 
fense-one inside anotheiv-to be used in case our long-range 
bombers fell In their missions of stopping enemy craft before they 
can take off. The outer circle will consist of fast, medium-range 
pursuit fighters. The middle circle in this scheme of defense will 
be the radius of safety afforded by pursuit airdromes at which swift 
pursuit interceptors will be stationed, ready to take off and fight 
those enemy bombers that have eluded the pursuit fighters. The 
inner circle of defenses will be made up of batteries of antiaircraft 
guns, which would lay sky barrages ol bursting shells that the 
enemy must penetrate to drop Its bombs within the protected area. 

This Is the last-word conception of modem air defense. As far 
as the United States Is concerned It Is certainly no more than a 
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flim oonoeptlon* bCHsatue it this mmizit wa liave none of the 
elements—long-range bomUert, Interoeptor flghtars, pmsult fighters, 
automat loeatkm defioee, or antiaircraft gun*-4n sufllolent n\im-> 
bers to mike a single American city safe, even If all we possessed 
In continental America were brought together. At present we have 
8 antiaircraft guns to guard the whole Greater New York area. 
These 8 guns are actually only enough to protect a 2.000-yard 
radius. It Is only fair to add that within a little more than a year 
we shall have the guns and material for 87 mobile antiaircraft 
regiments, but the ma^lty of these will be National Guard troops. 

Obviously all this has to do with purely defensive measures 
against air attack. It Is an old military maxim that the only 
true defense is offense—and this is wher^ the long-range bomber 
comes into its own. 

Our fiylng men propose that our bombers shall have the range, 
the speed, the ceiling, and the bomb-carrying ability to defend 
our country by meet^ the enemy on his own home groimds— 
whether those home grounds be land air bases, or aircraft carriers 
at sea. Their immediate concern consists in seeing that no 
outside country obtains any sort of air or naval base in any part 
of the Western Hemisphere, including its Islands. Any such base 
might permit enemy bombers to destroy the Panama Canal—the 
key to o\ir whole naval defense—and wreck naval shore bases 
and our great coastal cities and factories. Certainly we have laid 
down a definite and neoeseary national policy In regard to keeping 
Surope and Asia out of this hemisphere forever. 

This Is the Immediate problem—and once our Air Force reaches 
its present expansion, and oUr Army, small as it is, becomes a 
seasoned, equipped and well-balanced machine, and our great 
proposed Navy attains completion, we should have little need 
to fear this Immediate problem. 

The problem that will face us in the future is paced to the 
increasing range of the bombers. When enemy planes can fly the 
Atlantic and back, then our bombers must be ready to do the 
same thing. 

Our air expansion program calls for 178 long-range bombers 
by the middle of June 1941 (along with several hundred medium 
and light bombers). That means 178 long-range bombers out of 
a grand total of the 5,500 planes that will make up our projected 
air force. Yet the long-range bomber Is our one master defensive 
air weapon, because it Is the only one that packs a retaliatory 
threat, and can destroy the enemy’s birds before they can get off 
their nests. 

Certainly we need the medium bombers and the light bombers 
and the 800-odd topnotch swift pursuit planes that we shall have 
in our active combat groups by 1941. But we also need millions 
spent In experimenting and developing—especially in the field of 
heavy long-range bombers that can buy peace by their threat. 

It would be a simple matter for this present Congress to appro¬ 
priate an additional $25,000,000 for pure air experimentation. 
Such research is all that Is needed before we can build flying 
fortresses that can fly the Atlantic and back. Then we must see 
to it that our superb factories are set up to turn out these planes 
In BXifflclently large quantities at the moment they are needed 
to gain for us the respect of the world. 

It may be imwlse to concentrate on great fleets of bombers now, 
but we must insist that we keep well ahead of the rest of the 
world In air development. It is our historic role. The first man who 
ever flew a plane was an American. And the first military plane 
ever built and sold to a government was flown by our Army In 1909. 
We have always been far ahead of the rest of the world In practical 
air machines—and it was not until Hitler took power in Germany 
and grasped the future military value of airplanes that America lost 
her lead. But we can regain It once we make up our mind that 
it Is essential to our defense. Our civil planes are the finest In 
the world; our military planes must regain the same distinction. 

But hand in hand with our expanding machines of the air must 

f o a steady and ever-growing increase in our trained personnel, 
t takes twice as long to train a pilot as to build his plane. To 
fly and service a commercial air liner today calls for 4 pilots and 
26 groundmen. Translate that into military terms and you get 
astounding figures. 

Our great air program that anticipates 5,500 planes by the middle 
of 1941 authorises an Army Air Corps of 40.000 enlisted men and 
4,500 oflloers. But merely to authorize that number Is a far cry 
from a guaranty of that many really trained men. The money 
must be actually voted so that this absolutely necessary Increase 
in trained personnel can march ahead. 

In the last year of the first World War splendid lads were tossed 
Into the air over the Western Front to battle for their lives with 
as little of 20 hours’ flying training. Air tactics were still largely 
In the ’’dogfight" stage, and the keenest and luckiest of these young 
eagles survived. Today It takes fully five times as long to train a 
flyer, and an additional year or two for him to become completely 
doctrlnated with modem air tactics of squadron flying. Solo 
fighters are largely a thing of the past. Air squadrons are as finely 
trained as a college football team. There are no better flying 
teams in the workf than our own, but It has taken years to train 
them, and we need three or four times as many of these men. 

One thing all air people insist on Is that the^ be no "dissolution 
of personner* In time of crisis. Trained flying teams must be held 


together at all coet. To break up trained groups Is to trade expert 
fighting unitk for "lots of nothing." 

To meet this disls. nine olvlUan air schools have been virtually 
taken over by the Government to be used for primary train¬ 
ing. Cadets fortunate enou^ to pass through this primary course 
are next sent to Randolph Field for the basic training, and then 
to Kelly for their advanced course. Finally, they receive their 
completed training with the General Headquarters force itself. 
At present there are 1.163 cadet flyers enrolled, and about half of 
them will be able to last throxigh the rigorous steps. Enlisted 
mechanics are at the same time being trained for their highly 
specialized duties, first at Scott Field, near St. Louis, and then at 
either Chanute or Lowry Field. And with these two expanding 
programs goes the ambitious plan of the Civil Aeronautics Au¬ 
thority to give air training to 20,000 college men dtirlng 2 years 
of their college course; this training wlU equal the primary course 
at the regular air schools. Thousands of students are also taking 
aeronautical engineering courses at a number of our universities. 
Hundreds of other young men are being trained In commercial 
fi 3 ring. And our Clipper ships are the finest possible training 
schools for navigators and specialists. 

All this Is slowly building a great and valuable reservoir of 
flyers and groundmen, at least partially prepared for some dreaded 
M-day, when war will break out of the blue skies upon us. The 
10 ,000-mlle bomber, with a round-trip, nonstop bombing radius 
of 3,600 miles, is only a tew short and dangerous years away. This 
long-range bomber cannot alone actually win wars of the future, 
but it can so cripple an enemy that its fighting resistance Is almost 
nil. Certainly the bomber is the most terrific and deadly striking 
force ever put at the disposal of a military commander—or dic¬ 
tator. It can make victory possible. It Is the new third dimension 
In war. 

Enemy bombers alone can never conquer America, but they can 
cripple us, humiliate us, and reduce our great cities and Industrial 
centers to a bloody shambles. Only soldiers with bayonets can 
really occupy and conquer a oountiy. but the heavy, long-range 
bomber can spread death and despair. 

Some Army flyers insist long-range bombers could sink battle¬ 
ships. No one knows for certain how true this daring statement 
may be; the North Sea may soon serve as the stage for this mlgh^ 
drama of war to unfold its last act. But we do know that there is 
no limit to the size and striking power of the bombers of the 
future. 

They threaten our peace and o\ir very existence. And we can 
meet this threat only by an even greater retaliatory threat—^by an 
imparalleled fleet of these deadly war birds. 

Let Congress vote us hundreds of these peace guarantors. 

Let the President insist on more and greater joint air maneuvers 
between the air forces of the Army and Navy. Let the whole 
Army—Air Corps and Navy team—continually practice their great 
and vital defense problems together. 

In the new and Important bases being buUt In Puerto Rico 
for Panama Canal and hemisphere defense, the Army air field and 
the Navy air field, instead of being built as a joint base, have been 
constructed a few miles apart at an extra cost of millions of dol¬ 
lars. There are unquestionably some valid technical reasons for 
this, but had there been a stronger desire for complete cooperation, 
a joint base might have been worked out. Both Army and Navy 
insist that separate fields are necessary, because their problems 
are different. 

But are they really so different? Are not their fundamental 
problems the simple ones of helping to make America safe from 
foreign aggression—and at the lowest cost? Our Army and Navy 
officers are intelligent and patriotic men, but In these times of 
danger they must forego a little of their intense loyalty to their 
own branches of the service cmd throw themselves wholeheartedly 
into solving our problem of national defense. 

Until recently the Navy high command Insisted that the Army 
Air Corps had no business flying more than 100 miles out to sea. 
The sea belonged exclusively to the Navy. Yet we owned Army 
bombers that could carry death to such enemy ships as aircraft 
carriers and troop transports almost a thousand miles offshore. 
And with the immediate problem of patrolling the new dOO-mile 
safety belt around our continents, Army and Navy people soon came 
to a working arrangement. 

Our problems of hemisphere defense are the very heart of our 
national safety. We must get ready—stay ready—and then stay out 
of European and Asiatic wars. We have only to plan and execute 
ample air. navy, and army defenses for our American world. Then 
we must stick to this plan through thick and thin. It must be as 
secure 6 years from now as it will be next year. 

From the point of view of the air, to be safe we must have: 

More money for air research. 

More long-range bombers—or at least the manufacturing facili¬ 
ties to turn them out by the hundreds when really needed. 

More fully trained and experienced air personnel. 

More antiaircraft defenses—^tncluding men, guns, automatic loca¬ 
tion devices, searohllghts, and combat pursuit squadrons. 

And our Army, Air, and Navy men must work closer and closer 
together on such vital items as defense plans, supplies, and training. 

Only then can we hope to make America safe from some fantaetlo 
blitzkrieg of the future. 
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Grand Coulee Appropriations and How They 
Are Spent 


Sourcet of equipment antf supplies far Qrrmd Coulee Dawr^ctml 
mpenOituree to Jan. 1,1940 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19,1940 


BTATmmrr by hon. john o. pagb; 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, we will shortly be giving con¬ 
sideration to making further appropriations to continue and 
work toward the Completion of one of the greatest engineering 
constructions ever undertaken by man—the Grand Coulee 
Dam—which isjocated in eastern Washington, part in my 
district and part In the district of my colleague from Wash¬ 
ington [Knitte Hill]. 

Due to the fact that so many of our colleagues on the 
floor of this House from the eastern section of the United 
States have based their criticism of the huge expenditures 
required in this giant undertaking on the ground that the 
money was being spent out in the Northwest, I desire to place 
in the Record a break-down showing how and where these 
appropriations have been spent, in the first instance, and 
Include with such break-down the statement by the Honor¬ 
able John C. Page, Commissioner of the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation, which is a part of his report to Secretary of 
the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 

The tabulation of expenditures, together with Mr. Page’s 
statement, is as follows: 

8TA1WSNT BT RON. JOHN C. PAGE 

Of $102,382,000 spent up to January 1, 1940, in the construction 
of Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River In Washington, 
$81,427,266—more than 60 percent—went directly for the purchase 
of materials and supplies mat rang cash registers in aU 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Expenditures of more than $3,000,000 have been made In each of 
four States, Washington, California, Pennsylvania, and lUlnola; of 
more than $2,500,000 in each of 6 States, Indiana being added to 
the other 4; of more than $2,000,000 in each of 6 States, New York 
being added; of more than $1,500,000 in each of 8 States, Alabama 
and Oregon being added: or more than $1,000,000 in each of 9 
States, New Jersey being added; and of more than $500,000 in each 
of 13 States, Colorado, Maryland, Michigan, and Wisconsin being 
added. Bbcpendltures of more than $100,000 have been made In Just 
one State less than half the whole 48, or 23. 

While the States of Washington and California lead In the 
amounts spent within their borders for materials, equipment, and 
supplies by the contractors and by the Bureau of Reclamation, large 
parts of the totals shown for these States have gone to areas east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Except for cement, by far the greater amount 
of expenditures made in Washington, for example, went for materials 
bought from local dealers representing some eastern manufacturer 
of trucks, automobiles, tractors, steel cable, and a wide variety of 
supplies. 

An outstanding example of this type of expenditure is found in 
connection with the contract for the fabrication of the large steel 
penstock and outlet pipes used in the dam. The materials for the 
pipe are shipped from Alabama, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, and the 
work of fabrication Is done near the dam site, but the payments are 
made at the home office of the contractor, the Western Pipe A Steel 
Co., Of San Francisco, and consequently all the expenditure falls 
within the total credited to California. 

No attempt has been made, however, to trace back to the actual 
manufacturer the many items of this sort which appear in the totala 
for Washington, Oregon, and California. 

More than 60 percent of the money used to date In the construc¬ 
tion of Grand Coulee Dam has gone directly Into the purchase of 
materials, machinery, and supplies, and this represents industrial 
business and industrial employment from coast to coast. It Is 
clearly Indicated that more than 40 percent of all the expenditures 
have been made in industrial centers east of the Mississippi River. 

This means that construction of Ghrand Goulee Dam, located 92 
miles west of Spokane, Wash., has Increased the pay rolls in towns 
and cities so far removed that many of those dlreefly benefiting from 
the Job might have difficulty in finding the Columbia River oh a map. 

The following is a tabulation of the expenditures made for these 
items by States: 


Stats 


First oontrsot 


M.W.A.K, U. S. B. B, 


Seonnd contract, to 
Jan. 1,1040 


O.B.L U.S.B.R. 


Totn 


Alabama.. 

Arizona.- 

Arkansas.. 

California_ 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware... 

Florida. 

OeofRia.- 

Idalio. 

Ulinols. 

Indiana.__ 

Iowa...-. 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana.. 

Maine. 

Maryland .... 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Mlrniesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri.. 

Montana.. 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada.. 

New Hampshire. 

New .lersoy. 

New Mexico. 

New York . .. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio..... 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina.. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington, D. 0... 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


$3,528 


866 
2,105,884 
48,353 
102,953 
196,082 
1,588 
7,008. 
10.036 
1,810,723 
1,055,414 
180,626 
11 

8,112 

6 

3,167 
83,004 
113,711 
211,228 
725.916 


68,347 
52,396 
179 
602 
171 
724,082 


1,496,639 
1,800 


1,912,288 


660,448 
1, 546,103 
8,058 
2,000 


202 

1,068 

499 


792 
89,971 
7,398,605 
6,187 
208,754 


$404,607 


153,317 

116,264 

14,917 

460 


276 
2,741 
319,164 
1,134,968 
11,394 
7,771 


27,860 
8,022 
34,719 
116,770 


112,708 
286 
as 

846 


109,637 


ZM, 118 
1.148 


aM38 


161.894 
117,804 
2,339 
204 


410 


2,808 


92 
41,987 
9,920,207 
28,984 
86,392 


$145,000 
25,000 
2,000 
1,139,000 
169,000 
138,000 
12,000 
6,000 
1,000 
90,000 
592,000 
824,000 
98,000 
7,000 
87,000 
1,000 
8,000 
29.000 
114, oa) 
134,000 
55,000 
3,000 
117,000 
20,000 
2,000 
6,000 
4,0(X) 
169,000 
2,000 
68.3, (KK) 
62,000 
2,000 
48r.. 000 
3,000 
346,000 
1,187,000 
23,000 
2,000 
1,000 
66,000 
T6,000 
18,000 
2,000 
87,000 


2,882,000 

4,000 

147,000 

1,000 


$1,016,706 

51 


2,206,647 

293,980 

30.330 

279 


5,340 
1,936 
619, 529 
136,866 
11,174 
1,810 


476,861 
4,545 
162,013 
46,221 


72,979 
226,791 
4,647 
1,.')89 
192 
211,920 


156,818 
2G 


129,722 

11 

828,165 
182,172 
760 
227 


313 
609 
6.138 


11 

122,766 
11,160, 744 
4,470 
62,3.38 
183 


$1,669,928 
26,051 
2,060 
5,604,848 
616,687 
286,200 
210,821 
7,636 
18.624 
104,712 
8.341,416 
2,601,278 
301,094 
16,592 
45,112 
1,005 
11,167 
016, 715 
240,278 
631,958 
943,91)7 
3,000 
371,034 
200.472 
6,794 
7,997 
4,363 
1,214,039 
2,000 
2,469,676 
64,974 
2,000 
2,693,143 
3,011 
1,076,607 
3,032,139 
34,157 
4,431 
1,000 
66,931 
16,637 
27, 606 
2, (XK) 
37,896 
264,718 
31,311,650 
43,641 
603,484 
1,183 


Total. 20,787,023 


13, 228, 620 


9, 234,000 


18,177,717 


61,427,266 


Air Service to South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15,1940 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, In preparing the Treasury- 
Post Office Departments appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1941 our Subcommittee on Appropriations took cognizance of 
the need for strengthening the air service between the United 
States and Latin-American countries and provided for in¬ 
creased frequencies along both the east and west coasts of 
South America. It was thought that with European air serv¬ 
ice to South America bogging down on account of the war, 
now is a very opportune time to bring about the establish¬ 
ment on a permanent basis of adequate air service to the 
countries on that continent for the improvement of future 
trade and commercial relations; but paramount even to that 
consideration was the thought that an Increase of air facili¬ 
ties would serve to bind into closer ties of amity and coopera¬ 
tion the countries that are associated in a political union for 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere under the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It was this latter aspect of the situation that Induced me 
to write a letter to Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, ask- 
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log his views in regard to the desirahilitv of the proposed in¬ 
crease of air-transport facilities on the two coasts of South 
Amer^; and as X believe there is a public interest in the 
correspondence between Mr. Hull and myself, 1 herewith 
submit it for the Ricord, as follows: 

My letter to Mr. Hun: 


Dear Mr. Srcretart; The Appropriations Suboonunlttee, of which 
I am chairman, which prepaies the Poet Offloe and Treiusury De¬ 
partments* supply bill, has before It estimates for increased air-mail 
hequenoies on both the east and west coasts at South America 
which would involve a considerable annual outlay. The foreign 
air-mail service is far from being on a paying basis, and these addi¬ 
tional facilities would Increase the annual subsidy In that service. 
Naturally, we are loath to authorize these increased frequencies 
unless we can foresee substantial benefits resulting therefrom. 

At the same time we are confronted with the Impelling argument 
that the present situation affords a splendid opportunl^ to estab¬ 
lish on a permanent basis advantageous trade relationships with 
Latln-American countries, and we are not oblivious of the possi¬ 
bility that there may be reasons of the highest political Importance 
which suggest the wisdom of creating and fostering ties of amity 
with our southern neighbors through the medium of air service. 

I know this is a matter to which you have given personal atten¬ 
tion, and as your views are held In the highest reinject I would 
appreciate having your opinion as to the value of increased mall 
service on the east and west coasts of South America, especially in 
relation to the creation of a better feeling and understanding be¬ 
tween the United States and the other countries In the Western 
Beml^here. 

Very sincerely yours, 

LoxTis Ludlow, 

Chairman, Post Office and Treasury Departments^ Appro- 
pHation BiU. 


Mr. Hull’s reply: 

February 13, 1040. 

My Dear Mr. Ludlow: I refer to your letter of January 16, 1940, 
requesting an expression of views of this Department regarding the 
proposed Increase of air-transport facilities on the east and west 
coasts of South America. 

As you are aware. It Is the constant desire of this Government to 
cultivate the closest possible ties with the other American re¬ 
publics. Improved transportation facilities play an Important part 
in the furtherance of this policy, and United States alr-transport 
services have already made a notable contribution In that held. 

Last year witnessed the tenth anniversary of several of the 
United States-South America air services, and during that decade 
very slgnlffcant progress was recorded both in dependability and 
speed. In 1930 It required 10 days to go from Washington to 
Buenos Aires by air; today the same trip Is made In approximately 
6 days. Commercial aviation, by opening new prospects for the 
development of trade and by quickening the tempo of business and 
social relations, has already exerted a profound effect on the life of 
the New World. 

Great as past progress has been, I am of the opinion that we as 
yet have hardly crossed the threshold of the development of inter¬ 
national aviation. For example, the value of air services in the 
promotion of tourist travel has already been demonstrated, since 
one of the principal deterrents to travel between the Americas In 
previous years has been the amount of time required for such 
trips. Although there has been a gratlf 3 nng Increase during the 
decade in the number of tourist passengers carried In each direc¬ 
tion, full advantage of this possibility cannot be taken until a 
greater frequency of service has been established. 

As illustrative of the desire of the governments of the American 
republics to encourage the further Increase of transport frequen¬ 
cies, attention is Invited to the following resolution adopted at 
Lima, Peru, in 1937, during the Inter-American Technical Aviation 
Conference: 


**V1. INCREASE ZN SCHEDULES IN INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 

**The Inter-American Technical Aviation Conference considering: 

**That the development of political, economic, and social relations 
between the countries of America requires that service on interna¬ 
tional airlines be as frequent as possible; 

*That the establishment of international air services has resulted 
In closer relations between the countries of America, with evident 
benefit to the interests of the American continent and of each 
country in particular; 

^'Recommends: 

“That the governments of the American republics urge interna¬ 
tional air-transport companies to Increase their schedules as much 
as possible.** 

The desirability of improving oommimloatlonB generally was also 
recognised in resolutions adoptkl at the meeting of Foreign Min¬ 
isters of the American Repuhlios at Panama last October, 

The factor of foreign competition likewise merits consideration. 
In order to preserve the enviable position achieved by United States 
aviation services in the New World constant progress must be main¬ 
tained. While the pzesent activities of foreign services in South 
Americft have naturally been curtailed or retarded as a resiut of 


the war. there seems to be no doubt but that the conclusion of 
hostilities will be followed by strong renewed efforts in that area^ 
With all of the foregoing factors in mind, it is believed that ad¬ 
vantage could well be taken of the present opportunity to In¬ 
crease the frequencies of United States air transpo^ services, to 
the extent that the Congress may he disposed to iqiproprlate funds 
therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cordell Hull. 


Water Conservation, More Important Now Than 

Ever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19,1940 


REPORT BY GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. LEAVY. hir. Speaker, we have Just concluded hear¬ 
ings before the Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
of which I am a member, and when the record of those hear¬ 
ings is printed and made public the reader will find running 
throughout them evidence that is most alarming in reference 
to the deficiency of rainfall in recent years. 

We people in the great West have long since learned the 
value of water conservation. The wide extent of the de¬ 
ficiency in precipitation during the year 1939 has brought 
home to millions of people, living in the eastern half of the 
United States, in the region that is commonly called the 
humid area, the great significance that water has in main¬ 
taining both animal and plant life. 

'The United States Geological Survey on February 8 of 
this year released a statement that covers many sections of 
the United States, and gives a table containing a summary 
of the effect of the drought on selected streams, and in order 
that the membership of this House and the country at large 
may be more fully informed on this important matter, I am 
making it a part of the Record. 

The alarming situation presented by this report of the 
Geological Survey is the fact that we are going into the 
crop season of 1940 threatened with even a greater water 
shortage than existed in 1939. How Important, therefore, 
it is that we expand rather than contract the activities of 
the Federal Government in the field of water conservation 
and utilization. 

The report follows: 

[U. B. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey] 

Although the snows now blanketing parts of the United States 
between the Alleghenies and the Rockies are tending to temper the 
drought situation which had threatened to become one of the most 
severe In 60 years, there will have to be additional replenishment 
or the 1940 growing season will begin with abnormally low water 
supplies, the Oeoloj^cal Survey, D^artment of the Interior, said 
today. 

Precipitation during December continued below normal in all 
regions except the Pacific Northwest and Nebraska. The maximum 
deficiency during that month occurred In Arizona and Utah, being 
29 and 37 percent respectively of normal. District engineers of the 
Survey re]^ that some small streams and shallow weUs In the 
Great Plains region have failed as water sources. 

Climatic trends during the winter and spring months will be 
most Important in the west central Great Plains region where there 
occurred the greatest annual deficiency. Precipitation in Nebraska 
was 69 percent of normal and In Colorado 66 peroent. 

Stream flows In the drought areas dming the past year were as 
low as 26 percent of normal, and to date the flow has not Increased 
appreciably, the Ge<fiogical Survey reported. In West Virginia, the 
stream flow during the 5-month period August-December in three 
streams averaged only about 80 pment of normal. 

The flow of the Red River at mgo, N. Dak., which was zero dur¬ 
ing September, has increased to an average of 16 second-feet; the 
flow during the period between October 1, 1938, and September 80, 
1039, averaged 170 second-feet* which In itself was only 41 percent 
of normal. 
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Electric Power C?o., which serves the District and suburbs. 
This “lily white” private power company is still taking extor¬ 
tionate tolls from the people of the District, as I will show as 
I go along. 

TIN CBNTS PER MONTH 

The rate reduction of 10 cents a month per residential 
consumer, to which so much publicity has been given, resulted 
from the operation of the sliding-scale plan of annual adjust¬ 
ment of electric prices. In my speech of last year. I pointed 
out the Jokers in the consent decree, Jockied through an 
unsuspecting court by the legal emissaries of the North Ameri¬ 
can Co. This consent decree was supposed to be based on 
paragraph 18 of the act of 1913. The 1913 Regulatory Act 
permitted, with the consent of the Commission, a sliding scale 
of rates and dividends, according to what is commonly known 
as the Boston sliding-scale plan. I analyzed the genesis of 
the sliding-scale plan and i)ointed out the interlocking de¬ 
vices that should connect rates and dividends. In the appli¬ 
cation of the sliding-scale plan the consent decree covered 
only a sliding scale of rates and omitted all reference to 
dividends. 

ANNUAL PROFIT OP 75 PERCENT 

I further pointed out in detail how the application of the 
consent decree represents a violation of the intent of Con¬ 
gress. Although the top step of the domestic rate has been 
3.9 cents since 1932, the common stock has earned from 62.4 
percent annually in 1932 to 74.9 percent in 1937. 

In table 1. given on page 2540 of the Congressional 
Record of February 22,1939,1 presented a financial statement 
showing the net earnings available for dividends and the per¬ 
cent earned on the common stock from 1914 through 1937. 
Tliese years represented the latest Information available at 
the time I made my previous study. To bring this table up 
to date. I am presenting evidence showing the earnings and 
the percent earned down to and including the calendar years 
1938 and 1939. 

Table 1. —Stock earnings, Potomac Electric Power Co„ compared with 
rate index 


BEFORE CONSENT DECREE, REPRESENTATIVE TEARS 


1 

Calendar 

year 

1 

Top resi¬ 
dential 
rate in¬ 
dex, cents 
per kilo¬ 
watt-hour 

2 

Amount 
available 
for divi¬ 
dends 

3 

Amount 
preferred 
stock out¬ 
standing 

4 

Amount 
paid on 
pre¬ 
ferred 
stock 

6 

Amount 
common 
stock out¬ 
standing 

6 

Amount 
available 
for com- 1 
mon«3tock 
dividend 

7 

Percent 

earned, 

common 

stock 

8 

J914. 

lu 

$017,426 

$2.60,000 

$26,000 

$5,760,000 

$592,425 

10.3 

1916. 

10 

600.942 

250,000 

27, 600 

6, 750,000 

OHO, 442 

11.1 

1918. 

10 

668,780 

260,000 

27, 600 

6, 760. OtMl 

541,280 

11.0 

1920 . 

10 

632,818 

260,000 

20,000 

6,760.000 

612,818 

8.0 

1923. 

10 

1, 020,890 

250,000 

25,000 

5,760,000 

1,004,896 

1 17.6 


AFTER CONSENT DBCRE3: 


1925. 

7.6 

$2,295,724 

$2.000,000 

0) 

$6,000,000 

$2,295.724 

38.3 

1926. 

7.0 

2,698,117 

2,000,000 

$106,128 

6,000,000 

2,491,989 

41.6 

1927. 

6.26 

2,932,162 

7,000,000 

248,702 

6,000,000 

2, 683, 466 

44.7 

1928. 

6.9 

3,699,077 

7,000,000 

392,030 

6,000,000 

3. 307,617 

66.1 

1929. 

6.2 

4,120,136 

7,000,000 

394,917 

6,000,000 

3. 725, 219 

62.1 

1980. 

4.7 

4,471,726 

7,000,000 

894,911 

6,000,000 

4,076, 804 

68.0 

1931. 

4.2 

4,471,726 

7,000,000 

894,970 

6,000,000 

8,872, 704 

04.6 

1932. 

3.9 

4,267,674 

7,000,000 

306,046 

6,000,000 

3, 746,969 

62.4 

1933. 

t3.9 

4,142,004 

7,000,000 

896,044 

6,000,000 

3,610.120 

00.4 

1934. 

>3.9 

3, 698,793 

7,000,000 

396,045 

6,000,000 

3, m. 748 

63.5 

1936_ 

>3.9 

3,607,267 

7,000,000 

895,044 

6,000,000 

3,212,223 

63.5 

1 wnwww 

>3.9 

4,246,041 

7,000,000 

395,046 

6,000, OOO 

3,850,996 

64.4 


>3.9 

4, 886,974 

7,000,000 

396,044 

6,000,000 

4,491.930 

74.9 

i wjtllWIII 

>3.9 

4,187,909 

7,000,000 

896,000 

6,000,000 

8,792,999 

03.2 

ySBB 

«3.9 

4,230,271 

7,000,000 

395,000 

6,000,000 

3,836,271 

64.0 


1 No divldond paid on proferred in 1926 as now Issue put out at end of year. Ool’ 
umns 8 to 7, inclusive, taken from reports, Public Utilities Commission, District of 
Columbia. 

* Reductions tjiven in each year by reduclnK bottom steps of rate from 3 cents to 2, 
1.6, and intermediate steps from 3.8 cents to 3.6 oents, 3.3, 2.0, 1.9, and 1.8 cents, 
respectively. 

» 80 kilowatt-hours included in first step. 

* 46 kilowatt-liours included in first step. 

Earning data secured from Public Utility Commission of the District of Columbia, 

It will be noted from this table that as the sale price to 
the ultimate consumer decreased, the net earnings of the 
common-stock holder increased. When tide electric consumer 


In Washington was charged 10 cents per kilowatt-hour on 
the first step of the residential rate, the power company 
earned around 10 percent on the common stock. In 1037 
with 3.9 cents top rate to the domestic consumers, the com¬ 
pany earned practically 75 percent on its common stock, and 
in 1938 the company earned 63.2 percent, and in 1939, 64 
percent on its common stock. The decrease from 75 per¬ 
cent to 64 percent results largely from the issuance of $5,000,- 
000 of additional bonds during the period from January 1, 
1938, to December 31, 1939, and transfers of large blocks of 
energy to Baltimore. 

The power company stated, as Justification for the issuance 
of these additional bonds, that $1,500,000 of the proceeds of 
the issue would be applied to its working capital account to 
reimburse the company for capital expenditures made for 
extensions, additions, betterments, and Improvements to its 
plant and property. The balance of $3,500,000, so the com¬ 
pany stated, would be used for future additions. To meet 
the criticism that I have previously raised about the amount 
of common-stock earnings, additional bonds have been Is¬ 
sued. The charges on those bonds reduce, naturally, the 
amount available for dividends. Over 90 percent of the total 
investment in the company’s Washington properties have 
been paid for by the rate payer, through the operation of this 
so-called sliding-scale plan. 

This local company Is able to operate because of congres¬ 
sional sanctions. This authority, when combined with the 
consent decree, gives the few ultimate owners of the common 
stock a guaranteed earning power of 60 to 75 percent an¬ 
nually, has built up, with little or no investment on the part 
of the common-share holder, a property account of from 
$26,000,000 to $80,974,758 in 1939. 

How can Congress justify such unreasonable earnings? 
How can Congress explain to the hard-pressed American 
farmer, and overburdened consumers of electricity, that 
through its sanctions it allows a few yacht-riding millionaires 
a guaranteed right to earn from 60 to 75 percent annual 
dividends on their common stock? 

EXCESS EARNINGS 

In my previous analysis, I pointed out that the excess an¬ 
nual earnings of the local power company over a fair 10- 
percent dividend allowance amounted to $3,981,930 per year. 
This figure was calculated from the latest data available at 
the time of my previous study. A 10-percent dividend re¬ 
turn is a fair measure of what the common stock should 
earn. All the English statutes on which the Washington 
sliding scale plan Is supposedly based, limit dividends to this 
amount. If the T. V. A. yardstick rates were put into effect 
in Washington, the immediate cost would be $2,758,171 for 
the first year, or less than the excess earnings permitted. 
With the lowering of rates, the consumption would Increase 
in the succeeding periods and the amount of the rate reduc¬ 
tion would be recovered in a comparatively short time. 

company's EARNINGS 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am presenting data on 
the gross earnings and kilowatt-hour consumption for the 
calendar years 1938 and 1939 in order to bring up to date 
the data which I have previously submitted. 


Table 2. —Revenues and consumption, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
years 1938 and 1939 


Energy sales 

Year 1938 

Kilowatt- 
hour sales 

Revenue 

Cents per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

Residential sales____ 

186,096,817 
491,044,007 
26,187,979 
94,340,096 

$5,092,089 
8,224,250 
855,169 
607,907 

2.76 
1.07 
8.28 
.707 

Commercial sales...... 

Public lighting sales. 

Railways and other electric companies. 

Total. 

796,669,399 

14,839, 416 
207,454 

1.862 

Other electric revenues___ 

Total gross-operating revenues_ 




15,046,870 
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Tabzjb oonaumption, Potomac Electric Power Oo,, 

years I9S$ and 1939 —Continued 


Xoergy aales 

Year 1938 

Kilowatt- 
hour sales 

Revenue 

Gents per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

ilftiflil . _ _ _ _ , , , 

200,492,121 
M7, «I7,192 
28,285,497 
09,365,615 

$5,266,034 
8,798,088 
867,335 
696,670 

2.62 

1.61 

8.31 
.70 

OfwnnwTfHRl 

Public lighting sales. 

Railways and other electric companies . 

rrntfti _ 

873,700,826 

16.627,024 
216,188 

1.795 

Other electric revenues _ 





16,842,212 






EXCB98 CARNnfCMS AKD COST OF FKODUCTION 

In table I for the calendar year 1939 1 have shown that 
the net earnings up to common^stock dividends amounted 
to $3,833,271, or 64 percent on the common stock. A 10 
percent annual allowance for common-stock dividends would 
amount to $600,000. Taking 10 percent as a fair guaranteed 
common-stock earning for a company affected with a public 
interest and using public property for its facilities, we find 
that the excess earnings in 1939 amount to $3,235,271. 

On page 2544 of the Record of February 22, 1939, I pre¬ 
sented a table listing classes of service, and showing that it 
would have cost $3,735,400 to reduce the 1937 average Wash¬ 
ington rate to the T. V. A. yardstick level. 

In 1937 the average sale price for all classes of service 
was 2.015 cents per kilowatt-hour, as given on page 44 of 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Com¬ 
mission of the District of Columbia. In the year 1938 this 
average sale price was 1.862 cents per kilowatt-hour, and in 
the year 1939 was 1.795 cents per kilowatt-hour. Because 
of sliding-scale rate reductions in 1938 and 1939 and in¬ 
creased use, together with the sunlight of publicity, the 
average rate has dropped 10.8 percent between 1937 and 
1940. If the 1937 estimated cost of rate reduction to T. V. A. 
levels is lowered by the drop in average rate between 1937 
and 1940 and further reduced by the $575,029 reduction Just 
granted, it is easy to see that the estimated cost of reduc¬ 
tion to T. V. A. levels would amount to $2,758,171 a year. 
This cost is 14.5 percent lower than the excess earnings over 
a 10-percent common-stock return. 

In 1938 the reductions given amounted to $770,080 and 
in 1939 to $393,986. They should have amoimted to at 
least $3,000,000 a year. 

The following comparative table shows the relationship 
between total Washington gross earnings and the average 
over-all rate: 


Year 

Total gross 
earnings 

Average rate, 
cents per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

1937.,,..___ —_- 

$14,663,382 

15,046,870 

2.015 

1938.-. 

1.862 

1989.-. 

15,842,212 

1.795 



Under a rate reduction of 10.8 percent between 1937 and 
1939 the company’s gross earnings Increased $1,178,830. 
Again the principle which I have repeatedly cited is clearly 
demonstrated—and that is that when rates are reduced, both 
consumption and net earnings Increase. 

I have previously pointed out that the Washington rates 
could have been reduced to T. V. A. levels on January 1,1938, 
without placing a hardship on the local company. I have 
shown herein that, based on up^to-date figures, this can still 
be done. 

I have also demonstrated again that with the lowering of 
rates, consumption increases greatly. If an additional reduc¬ 
tion of $2,788,171 in annual charges for electricity were made, 
reducing the rates In Washington to the T. V. A. level, it would 
only be a comparatively short time bef core the Increased con- 
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sumptkm would oOset the revenue toes from such »n Immedi¬ 
ate reduction. 

It Is intmstlng to observe bow the residential consumptloa 
per meter here in Washington increases under successive rate 
reductions. 


Year 

Average 
residential 
rate, cents 
per kilo¬ 
watt hour 

Kilowatt* 

hour 

annual 

con- 

.sumption 
per meter 

1930___ _____ . 

4.682 

633 

1932 _ , _ _ 

3.796 

804 

1934_ __ 

8.367 

938 

1936_ 

3.226 

1,070 
1,14.5 

1938_ _ 

2.TS6 

1939...... 

2.630 

11,210 



1 Estimated. 


A reduction of 2 cents per kilowatt-hour in the average 
rate results in a doubling of the unit consumption, 

THE QBNSSXS OF THE SLIDIHO-SCALB PLAH 

It would be well for those interested in the electric-rate 
problem to read the analysis that I have previously pre¬ 
sented. Other muxiicipalities at the suggestion of the power 
companies are copying the sliding-scale plan in order to 
head off public ownership. Those who really want to do a 
piece of constructive work in this field should understand 
how the transplanted English plan has operated in Wash¬ 
ington to milk the consumers and to provide extortionate 
profits for a select few. It would be well for my colleagues 
to know the record of Mr. Harrison Williams, who is the 
real owner of the local property, which I presented on page 
2540 of the Congressional Record of February 22, 1939. It 
would also be well for my colleagues to follow the coming 
grand-Jury action by the Attorney General directed against 
officials of the Union Electric Co., of 8t. Louis., Mo., another 
Williams company, which investigation I advocated a short 
time ago. If the record made in this proposed action is 
traced through we will realize how ineffective are our regu¬ 
latory procedures. 

TAXES 

Propagandists for the power companies constantly assert 
that the taxes paid by the power companies account for the 
difference between public and private power consumer rates. 
Let us look into this matter again. In 1937, the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. paid $686,790 in local taxes, or 4.683 per¬ 
cent of the gross earnings. In 1938 the local tax bill of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. was $745,071, or 4.94 percent of 
their gross earnings. It will be noted that after I called 
attention to the low taxes paid in the District, the bill of the 
power company was raised from $745,071 in 1938 to $1,016,013 
in 1939. This is 6.4 percent of the 1939 gross earnings. This 
latter figme is still some $750,000 less than it should be. I 
would like to have the critics of the T. V. A. tax payments 
examine the tax situation of the power company in the 
District of Columbia. The tax bill of this company is still 
33^3 percent below comparative tax contribution of the 
Tacoma public plant. *rhe Tacoma public plant contrib¬ 
utes more taxes locally than the Washington, D. C., company 
and still has rates materially lower. 

In addition to the local taxes, the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. pays in Federal excise taxes about percent of Its gross 
earnings, and some 6 t% percent in income taxes. The In¬ 
come taxes are high because of the excess common-stock 
earnings previously pointed out. The total tax bill of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., including local and income taxes, 
amounts to 2^ mills per kilowatt-hour, or a trifie over 9 
percent of the average rate charged the domestic consumer. 
The total local taxes amounted to 1.17 mills per kilowatt-hour 
or 4y2 percent of the average rate charged in 1939 to the rest* 
dential consumers. 

STEAM VERSUS HTUBO 

Ihe energy distributed In Washington is a mixture of steam 
and ^dro generation. In 1938 the Potomac Eleetrlo Power 
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Co«, under an Intercliangeable arrangement with the Consoli¬ 
dated Qas & Power Co. of Baltimore, delivered to the Balti¬ 
more company 107,446,000 kilowatt-hours, and received from 
the Baltimore company 156,317,000 kilowatt-hours, a net 
receipt from the Baltimore company of 48,871,000 kilowatt- 
hours. The receipts from the Baltimore Company were sub¬ 
stantially all Susquehanna River hydro power, for which the 
Washington company paid 2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, or 10 
percent of the sale price to the residential consumers. 

Under the Interchange agreement, in 1939 the Washington 
company delivered 208,222,000 kilowatt-hours to the Balti¬ 
more company, and received from the Baltimore company 97,- 
641,000 kilowatt-hours; with a net delivery to the Baltimore 
company of 110,681,000 kilowatt-hours. This reverse flow of 
current resulted from the low stages of the Susquehanna 
River, and the delivery of Susquehanna prime power to other 
outlets, including the Pennsylvania Railroad electrification. 
For this delivery of steam power the Washington company re¬ 
ceived from the Baltimore company 2.2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Baltimore was supplied wl^ over 110,000,000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours at this interchange sale price of 2.2 mills per kilo¬ 
watt-hour. The residential consumers In Washington arC 
paying over ten times the prices at which current is inter¬ 
changed between the Washington and the Baltimore com¬ 
panies. 

RECENT RATE REDITCTIONS 

The greatly advertised reduction resulted from the opera¬ 
tion of the so-called sliding-scale plan of annual adjustment 
of rate charges. This plan provides for a basic rate of return 
of 6 percent upon an agi’eed valuation or what Is often re¬ 
ferred to as the rate base. The Commission found that the 
weighted rate base for the calendar year 1939 amoimted to 
$80,974,758.64 and the unweighted rate as of December 
last was $82,527,937.80. 

A year ago I set out In table 8 of my presentation the rate 
base used for determining the allowable return for the 
years 1925 to 1937, Inclusive. To bring this table up to date, 
it should be noted that the 1938 rate base was $77,198,938.69 
and the 1939 value $80,974,758.74. It should be pointed out 
in this connection, that the net earnings in 1938 were 
$5,420,107, or 7.02 percent of the rate base, although the 
rate reduction In that year was set on a 6-percent basis. 
In aH the years that this consent decree has been in opera¬ 
tion the actual rate of return has been 1 to 3 percent 
higher than the allowable return. Under the plan current 
excess earnings go to the company without consideration 
being given to the rate payer. For example, In 1938 the 
earnings over the rate of return amounted to $788,171, 
whereas the amount used for rate reduction in 1939, the 
following year, was only $394,085 or about one-half of the 
excess earnings. This means that under the operation of 
the plan the excess earnings In the accruing year are re¬ 
tained by the company, and in the following year half is 
used for rate reductions. The average over-all rate reduction 
over the figures submitted in my earlier analysis was only 
IV 2 percent instead of some 25 percent needed to bring the 
rate down to the yardstick levels. 

It will be noted also that the top residential rate in Wash¬ 
ington Is still retained at 3.9 cents although the length of 
the block was reduced from 45 to 40 kilowatt-hours. There 
is absolutely no reason why the top step of the residential 
rate should not be reduced to 3 cents which is the T. V. A. 
level, or 2 V 2 cents which is the present top rate in Tupelo, 
Miss. Under the new schedules, the succeeding 90 kilowatt- 
hours in the residential rate were set at 1.75 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, and the excess consumption at 1^2 cents. 
In Tupelo the bottom rate is 4 miUs per kilowatt-hour. 
Compare these steps with the Tupelo rate and you will find 
that the Washington follow-on rates are materially higher. 
Under a 1^2-cent bottom step it Is impossible for the people 
in Washington to enjoy the full benefits of electricity. 

The industrial rates are materially higher and the Federal 
Government, through its own facilities and those of the Dis¬ 
trict, is paying around $411,000 annual overcharge for elec- 
^ triclty in the District of Columbia. 


In 1937 the Federal Government and District paid excess 
charges amounting to $459,200. If the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee is looking for means to reduce expenses, here is a 
splendid opportunity. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
I>zricsen] has a real opportunity if he develops and wipes 
out the overcharges the Federal Government and its subdi¬ 
visions are paying for electricity in the District of Columbia. 
A similar Nation-wide survey would show overcharges paid 
by the Government running into millions of dollars annually. 

I have presented some further factual information in the 
electric-rate situation in the District of Columbia. We are 
the legislators for the people of the District. We should 
protect them as well as the Federal Government from such 
overcharges. Correction of such discriminatory rate prac¬ 
tices rests with us. 

We should not allow such practices to continue. 


Federal Cooperation in Road Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, OP OKLAHOIilA 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record an address that I made on January 29, 1940, at the 
thirty-seventh annual convention tod road show of the 
American Road Builders' Association, at Chicago, HI., on 
the subject. Federal Cooperation in Road Building. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

President Van Wagoner, Mr. Upham, and fellow hlghwa 3 rmen, I 
am very glad to be able to attend this great convention of road 
builders, executives and administrators, and leaders of the highway 
industry. This is the first opportunity I have had to see with my 
own eyes one of your big road shows. For nearly 14 years in 
Washington, and for a much longer period in my own State and 
district, I have been specially interested in the building of roads, 
and I am happy to have the privilege of mingling here for a 
day or two with you folks who actually plan and build our roads. 

It has been my privilege to help draft and pass Federal legis¬ 
lation to provide billions of dollars which you and others have 
used to construct better and safer highways. I appreciate this 
chance to get better acquainted with you and the methods you use 
In your Important work and service to our country, and to get 
at first hand your views and ideas as to how the Congress of the 
United States may best cooperate in the big Job we still have to 
do if our road systems are to be adequate for present and future 
needs. 

PENDING ROAD LEGISLATION 

Two weeks ago today Senator Carl Hayden, of Arizona, and I 
introduced in the Congress identical bills (S. 3106 and H, R. 7891) 
to authorize Federal appropriations for the regular road-bulldlng 
programs for the fiscal years ending in 1942 and 1943. This would 
merely continue the long-established policy of the Congress to 
authorize road appropriations sufficiently in advance to enable the 
States to make their budgets and plans In accordance with the 
Federal aid to be available. 

EARLY ACTION NEOBSSART 

During the year 1041 the legislatures of most of the States will 
meet In regular sessions and many of them will not convene again 
for 2 years. It therefore is obvious that In order to continue the 
regtUar Federal-aid programs of road construction In cooperation 
with the States without interruption It Is essential that a new 
authorization bill be acted upon at the present session of the 
Congress. 

AMOUNTS NOW INDEFINITE 

It was decided that in these bills, intended only to serve as a 
basis for committee hearings and consideration, no definite 
amounts of funds to be authorized would be arbitrarily inserted, 
and the amotmts are left blank in the bills as Introduced. I hope 
that It will work out better for attention not to be fixed on arbi¬ 
trarily determined amounts for the various road programs until 
detailed reports are made by the Oommiseloner of Public Roads 
and ofliolals of all Federal road-bulldlng agencies and of the State 
highway departments, and until expressions are heard from re- 
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•pOiiiible ItuHvidu*!* imd groups familiar with our highway uoeds 
and the ability of the V^aral mvemmant to aid in financing new 
improvements 

mOKT raDBAL eoad proqrams 

There are eight seetiona of the bill providing authorleatlons for 
the several established road programs: (1) Federal aid for con¬ 
struction of regular Federal-aid highways in cooperation with the 
States and Territories; (2) Federal aid to buUd secondary or local 
roads selected as the most Important 1^ the State highway depart¬ 
ments; (3) elimination of dangerous railroad-highway grade cross¬ 
ings; (4) oonstruction of hlghwaye, roads, and trails In national 
forests; (3) construction of roads through public lands owned 
by the United States Oovemment; (6) oonstruction of national 
park and monument roads; <7) oonstruction of national parkways: 
and (8) building of Indian reservation roads. 

PREVXOnS AUTHORIZATIONS 

The total of authorizations for these purposes in the Hayden- 
Cartwrlght Act of 1938, for the fiscal years 1940 and 1041, was 
3867,500,000. Similar authorizations made in 1936, for the fiscal 
years 1036 and 1039, amounted to $476^000,000. 

NEED FOR HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS 

These are tremendous sums, even to those who are accustomed 
to thinking at times in terms of big flgtires. But compared with 
the cost of new highway construction necessary to make our road 
system suitable for today’s needs, let alone the requirements of 
the future, these amounts are small indeed. 

Olfioial reports presented to the House Roads Committee last 
week showed that over 100,000 miles of highway on the main 
routes of our State highway systems should be rebuilt, widened, or 
relocated at an estimated cost of more than three and one-half 
billion dollars. And that 21,000 bridges on Important highways 
need to be widened or rebuilt, which would require over $400,- 
000,000. Summed up. the official estimates of the 48 State high¬ 
way departments as to work for which there Is immediate need 
on the most Important State highways amounted to the stag¬ 
gering total of nearly $4,000,000,000. 

SECONDARY OR LOCAL ROADS 

This does not take Into consideration at all the need for Im- 

E rovement of the tremendous mileage of secondary or local roads. 

a my State of Oklahoma, for example, there are 91,000 miles of 
officially designated county roads, only 238 miles of which, ac¬ 
cording to a recent report, have been improved to a high stand¬ 
ard. And 20,000 miles of county roads in Oklahoma are classified 
as unimproved—not even earth graded. In the Nation as a whole 
there are a million miles of county and township roads which 
are unimproved, and another million miles that are badly in 
need of further improvement. In some way, we must bring 
about full recognition of the importance and necessity for im¬ 
provement of these accessory highway facilities, which are in¬ 
creasingly vital to the life and activities of the Nation. I am 
very much interested in this problem of improving these rural- 
mail-route, school-bus, and farm-to-market roads. 

HIGHWAY RIGHT-OF-WAY PROBLEM 

Of course, it takes money to build roads, and title I of the 
Hayden-Cartwrlght bill I have referred to, in its final form, prob¬ 
ably will authorize appropriation of several hundred million dol¬ 
lars by the Federal Government to supplement State funds for 
highway-building programs in the fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 

But it is becoming increasingly evident that money for con¬ 
struction will not solve entirely the highway problem in many of 
our States, particularly in the areas of greatest traffic congestion. 
It is necessary first to acquire the land upon which to build the 
wider and safer highways which are so urgently needed. And in 
many parts of the country the difficulty in acquiring adequate 
rights-of-way in the proper locations is the greatest obstacle to 
h^hway progress at this time. It Is a pressing problem. 

It seems evident that some new Federal leglmation Is necessary 
before any reasonably prompt and effective solution of the high¬ 
way right-of-way difficulties will be possible. Inability to secure 
essential rights-of-way, even in smaU tracts, has held up many 
Federal-aid road projects for which construction funds are avail¬ 
able. and this difficulty has been one of the most serious factors 
in delaying the grade-crosslng-elimlnation program. 

NEW LEGISLATION PROPOSED LAST YEAR 

On August 8, last year, the last day of the first session of the Sev¬ 
enty-sixth (Congress, Senator Hayden and I introduced a bill 
proposing to make it possible for the Federal Oovemment to assist 
the States and cities in acquiring needed land for right-of-way pur¬ 
poses and to help with the financing at low interest rates, with 
repayment to be made by the States or municipalities over a period 
of years. The measure was Introduced at that time to give every¬ 
body an opportunity to study the proposal and suggest any changes 
that might be desirable. It was the intention then that the Senate 
and House Roads Committees would consider this proposed new leg¬ 
islation in connection with new authorizations for highways at this 
session of the Congress. 

Accordingly, this rlghtof-way proposal has been reintroduced at 
this session as title H of the authorization bUl X have been dis¬ 
cussing. 

The House Roads Committee began public hearings On this biU 
(H. E. 7991) last Monday, hearing Commlieloner Thomas H. Mac¬ 
Donald, of the Public Roads Administration, and other witnesses, 


In^udtng officials of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. The hearings continued ail week but have not been con¬ 
cluded, and will be resumed in the latter part of February. Some 
special departmental reports now being prepared should be available 
by that time. Of course, we shall be d^hted to have representa¬ 
tives of thU assoolatlon appear before the committee and present 
their views and suggestions regarding the bill or any of Its pro¬ 
visions. As I have said, the bill as introduced was Intended only to 
form a basis for committee consideration. 1 asswe you that there is 
no pride of authorship and that full and sympathetic consideration 
will be given to any changes that may be proposed. 

CAREFUL STUDY OF FROPOSAL URGED 

There is some opposition to title H of the bill, or at least there 
have been some expressions Of doubt as to the effect this new legis¬ 
lation might have. But In most cases those raising questions admit 
that they have not read the biU carefully or given its provisions any 
serious consideration. They Just seem to think it might give some 
new or Increased authority to the Federal Oovemment or in some 
way restrict the rights of the States In a way that they might not 
approve. 

On the other hand, from all parts of the country have come high 
praise and warm support of the proposal, from highway officials and 
others who realize the urgent need for new methods to speed up 
and simplify land acquisition procedure and to provide easier 
financing of the initial cash outlay which must be made when ex¬ 
pensive rights-of-way are acquired. 

The only object of this proposed new Federal legislation la to 
provide in the quickest and easiest way an effective system by which 
States and cities desiring to construct new highway facilities can 
promptly acquire the land essential for rights-of-way and not have 
to pay for it all at once out of current revenues. Under the pro¬ 
cedure in effect today most State laws provide that right-of-way 
purchases or condemnations must be paid, for in a lump sum 
immediately. Under the procedure which will be possible if the new 
Hayden-Cartwrlght bill Is enacted, the right-of-way can be imme¬ 
diately acquired for the use of the State but the cost can be spread 
over a period of as much as 40 years. 

STATE APPROVAL AND CONSENT REQUIRED 

The bill provides that no real property shall be acquired in the 
name of the United States unless and until a State, municipality, or 
other public body has contracted to purchase the land from the 
United States, and it is further provided that no loan agreement 
shall be entered into between the United States and any city or local 
public body, under the authority of this law. without the prior ap¬ 
proval and consent of the highway department of the State affected. 
These provisions make it impossible for the Federal Government to 
use its authority to acquire land or to make loans to pay for land 
except in instances where the State highway departments desire 
Federal cooperation or assistance. It seems to me that this should 
relieve any possible anxiety on the part of State officials or States’ 
rights advocates who may be fearful of increasing the authority of 
the Federal Government in road building. 

NO GIFTS OR GRANTS OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

On the other hand. I hope that the zealous guardians of our 
Federal wallet will note carefully that the United States can take 
no action under this authority without a prior contract with a 
State or municipality which “will reasonably assure recovery by the 
United States within 40 years of the cost of acquisition of such real 
property, with interest at such rate or rates as may reasonably be 
expected to reimburse the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the cost to it of the capital required for such acquisition; and all 
sums realized from all such contracts shall be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the account of said Corporatton.** 

Bo this proposal does not contemplate any gifts or grants of 
Federal money to States or cities. It requires that every dollar 
loaned to them be paid back with interest. 

RECOMMENDED BY FEDERAL ROADS OFFICIALS 

This question of right-of-way difficulties was first brought force¬ 
fully to the attention of the Congress and the highway-minded 
people of the country by the monumental report, “Toll Roads and 
Free Roads,” prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads (now Public 
Roads Administration), under the direction of its able chief, Mr. 
Thomas H. MacDonald. President Roosevelt, in transmitting that 
report to the Congress last April, after it had had the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and concurred in by the Secretary of 
War. referred to it as “the first complete assembly of data on the 
use being made of our national hl^way network,” and said, “it 
points definitely to the corrective measures of greatest urgency 
^ * to meet the requirements of the national defense and 

the needs of a growing peacetime traffic of longer range.” 

1 should like to quote a part of the first and most urgent recom¬ 
mendation of that outstanding document: 

“Considering the needs in respect to highway and street improve¬ 
ments desoriM In detail in this report, It is believed that the 
Federal Oovemment can most helpfully contribute to the important 
improvements required in the following ways; 

”1. ByfacUitatlng the acquisition of adequate rights-of-way. To 
a great degree the early obsolescence of the rural highways pre^ 
vloualy built is due to the restrictions imposed upon their dd^ign 
by Inadequate rights-of-way. In cities, archaic street plans are in 
need U major revision to permit the free flow of modem traffic. 
F^^sighted improvffinents of both rural highways and city streets 
are everywhere blocked by the inability of the States and local 
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governments nnaltled. to provide the rights-of-way required; and 
there Is dang^ that eicpe^nt measures forced by the Irreaistlhle 
pressure of trafBo, will result In heavy new investment destined for 
early obsolescence. 

"The obtalnment of proper lights-of-way for the several kinds of 
needed new faculties will involve a heavy present investment, taut 
a virtually permanent one, and one that will pay large dividends in 
the avoidance of future exp^i^dltures in larger amounts. 

"The aid of the Federal Oovemment can be practically extended 
by supplying capital for investment in highway and street rights- 
of-way on a scale sufficient to protect the facilities and provide amply 
for their expected growth. 

“Such rights-of-way acquired with Federal funds at the request 
of a State highway department, and in accordance with State and 
Federal laws, could remain the property of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment subject to lease by the State over a period of 50 years on terms 
that would, in that period, amortize the initial cost. Representative 
State highway officials, with whom this suggestion has been dis¬ 
cussed, are unanimously of the opinion that such a provision would 
not only be helpful toward a solution of the difficult right-of-way 
problem, but would also be welcomed and utilized by the State 
governments."* 

ACVOCATXD BY STATE HIGHWAY omClALS 

Becirlng out the statement in Mr. MacDonald's report regarding 
the attitude of'State highway officials, it is interesting to recall 
that Mr. W. W. Mack, president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, at the recent twenty-fifth annual conven¬ 
tion of that association in Richmond, Va., stated in his annual 
address that “in the vicinity of centers of large population. Federal 
aid in the purchase of rights-of-way in the form of grants or long¬ 
term loans seems a proposal of much worth.*" 

XTROED BY SENATOR HAYDEN 

Senator Hayden, who for 30 years has been a champion of and 
authority on Federal legislation In the interest of better roads, at 
the same meeting expressed his views in part as follows: 

“There must be fouhd a way whereby the Federal Gtovernment 
can assist the States and cities in the acquisition of real property 
for right-of-way purposes, particularly where construction funds 
are now available to build modern traffic arteries to relieve con¬ 
gestion and to decrease the mounting and terrible toll of highway 
fatalities."' 

1 regret very much, as I know you do, that Senator Hayden 
could not arrange to be here today to greet you and to tell you 
personally his views about this legislation which he has given 
much careful thought and study. 

NEW LEGISLATION BY STATES ALSO NEEDED 

Most of the state laws applying to right-of-way acquisition are 
antiquated and do not serve present needs. To meet this problem 
fully the State statutes governing this procedure need to be 
modernized and made more workable, in addition to new Federal 
legislation by the Congress. 

PROPOSED INTERREGIONAL HIGHWAYS 

The report Toll Roads and Free Roads presents In detail, based 
upon factual evidence, the weaknesses of our present road system. 
It outlines the character and extent of the corrections that are 
urgently needed to serve existing and probable future traffic. 

The second recommendation of public-roads officials in that 
notable report reads as follows: 

“2. By providing, In cooperation with the States and the War 
Department, for detailed investigations leading to the designation 
of a system of reasonably direct interregional highways, with ap¬ 
propriate connections through and around cities. • • • limited 

in total extent to not more than 1 percent of the total mileage of 
rural highways in the United States, without specific limitation in 
each State."’ 

It is a pleasure to remind you that the Congress has already 
taken some action designed to carry out this recommendation, and 
perhaps all the legislative action that is necessary or desirable at 
this time. 

The act approved July 19, 1939 (Public Law No, 196), made the 
authorization of the 1^-percent fund for the State-wide highway- 
planning surveys a permanent part of the basic Federal highway 
legislation and assured the continuation of this work in all the 
States. It further relieved the States from the necessity for match¬ 
ing planning-survey funds with State moneys, as was formerly 
required. However, it Is hoped that the States will continue to 
support the surveys with State funds at least until the data now 
available have been consolidated and the reports are ready for the 
next sessions of the State legislatures, it is important that this 
work be speeded up, since certain elements are of the highest 
importance in the development of plans for the national defense. 

Much of the authority and fullness of data of the ‘Toll Roads 
and Ftee Roads’" report was due to the fortunate availability of the 
reliable and currently corrected factual information concerning the 
condition of the highways of the country, the amount and char¬ 
acter of their use, the nature and cdsts of improvements required 
for adequate traffic service, and the revenues available for such 
improvement, which these surveys, previously carried on in coop¬ 
eration with 46 State highway departments under temporary and 
more limited Federal authority, had made possible. 

That report is typical of the character of information that wo 
may reasonably expect to be supplied for consideration by Con¬ 
gress and lor administrative purposes in connection with other 


questions of highway policy and the detailed planning of the pro¬ 
posed Interregional system of highways now being done, In 
cooperation with the States And the War Department. 

MTILTILANX HIGHWAYS 

I know that there Is considerable sentiment in the country, 
among road builders and others, for some more definite and maybe 
spectacular action to initiate promptly a big program to build 
some needed multilane roads or so-called superhighways on the 
interregional system, and many favor a sizable authorization for 
this express pc^ose by this Congress. 

But whether or not that is done now, If title n of the pending 
Hayden-Cartwright bill is enacted It will ^eatly relieve the major 
handicap to progress in that direotlon—the land difficulty—and 
make it possible to start work on many big project': in and near 
the large cities, while long-range planning of other work of this 
type proceeds. 

MILITARY HIGHWAYS 

Also from time to time there is agitation for the building of 
some great new “military"" highways, usually conceived on a trans¬ 
continental basis by enthusiasts without much highway, military, 
or financial background. 

There are no military roads, as such, in the continental United 
States. Officials of the War Department have repeatedly Informed 
State and Federal road officials that the highways which must be 
constructed for commerce and national development will, in gen¬ 
eral. be Identical with those required for military purposes, and 
that the War Department ordinarily refrains from recommending 
specific highway routes except In the most critical strategic areas. 
Army officers tell us that a general network of good roads connect¬ 
ing important depots, mobilization, and Industrial centers, has 
more strategic value than transcontinental roads which merely 
cross the country from coast to coast or from north to south. 

The War Department’s primary Interest is In Insuring adequate 
highway facilities between important strategic points and vital 
areas. Many essential high-standard strategic roads In most sec¬ 
tions of the United States have already been provided through the 
cooperation of the local communities, the States, and the Federal 
Public Roads Administration. These highways will be of Inesti¬ 
mable value In the event of a national emergency. 

However, my understanding Is that some sections of this strate¬ 
gic system stlU need Improvement, and that the Public Roads Ad¬ 
ministration Is now conducting a survey to obtain Information 
regarding the existing deficiencies of the^e important roads. 

A War Department Committee has recently been appointed to 
work with the Public Roads Administration and the State high¬ 
way departments in considering highway requirements In the 
neighborhood of military posts and garrisons, especially In the 
vicinity of proposed mobilization centers, and highways necessary 
to serve traffic requirements in important wartime Industrial areas. 

ADEQUATE ROADS NECESSARY FOR MOBILITY 

As an Army official pointed out recently, we have progressed 
from the ox cart at 2 miles per hour to the staff car at 70 miles 
per hour; from a division marching 20 miles per day to a division 
with more than 1,300 vehicles, capable of moving 320 miles in 14 
hours. The Army is being rapidly reorganized and “streamlined,’" 
Supply trains and cavalry on wheels move faster and faster. Today 
mobility and speed are of paramount Importance. Adequate roads 
are necessary to Increase mobility, make possible greater sjieed. 

Our Army Is small In numbers, almost Insignificant in compari¬ 
son with the masses of troops assembled by other world powers. 
There is all the more reason, therefore, that our highways should 
be adequate to permit swift concentration, at maximum strength, 
at any point that may be threatened In this broad land of 
magnificent distances. 

By all means, everything possible should be done to eliminate 
promptly deficiencies in roads of special strategic value, mili¬ 
tarily; projects for construction of essential access roads should 
have preferred consideration, and highway facilities In important 
Industrial areas should be adequate to meet the highway traffic re¬ 
quirements of wartime Industrial procurement. The Congress. I 
am sure, stands ready to give prompt and sympathetic considera¬ 
tion to any official recommendations for special legislation which 
may be necessary to satisfactorily expedite this work. 

In these uncertain dasrs, when our national security assumes in¬ 
creasing significance, I am sure that each of us, whether in public 
or private life, wishes to contribute his full share to our na¬ 
tional defense. At this time, especially, I think that all loyal 
Americans are working toward a common end, and that end is to 
reasonably Insure the security of America against any emergency 
that may arise. 

I am afraid, however, that If any of us try to overplay the na¬ 
tional defense angle in an effort to promote some of our pet road 
projects we will meet with disappointment. It is pretty soundly 
established that the national defense will be best served by a 
highway system that provides adequately for the traffic at all 
times, and that special requirements for possible wartime uses are 
very limited. 

CONTINUING ESTASLI8HED FEDEBAL AID 

The third recommendation of Oommissioner MacDonald's report 
to the Congress suggesting desirable Federal action is for “con¬ 
tinuance of cooperation with the States in the Improvement of the 
Fedcral-ald highway system and the elimination of hazards at rail¬ 
road grade crossings, with annual authorizations commensurate 
with those previously provided."* 
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Hie fourth ftud final reoammendatlon Us for “continuance of the 
program of eacondary- and feeder-road construction with appro¬ 
priations equal to or larger than those authorised for the fiscal 
years IMO and 1041, to he expended in such way as to give effect 
to the principles enimclated in this report.'* 

This is all provided for in the first, second, and third sections 
of title I of the hill now under consideration. Apparently there 
is unanimous agreement that these proven programs of Federal 
cooperation in road building should he continued. The only ques¬ 
tion Is as to the amounts to be authorlssed. Calais of the Ameri¬ 
can Association of State Highway Offlclals who have testified before 
the House committee have recommended new authorizations in 
the same amounts as authorized for the fisoal years 1938 and 1939. 
These amounts for each fisoal year are as follows: 


Regular Federal aid__$125,000,000 

Secondary or feeder roads_ 25.000,000 

Elimination of grade crossings- 60,000,000 

Forest highways, roads, and trails_ 14,000,000 

FubUo-lands highways-— 2,600,000 

National-park roads and trails_ 7,500,000 

National parkways_ 10,000,000 

Zndian-reservatlon roads_ 4,000,000 

Total___ 238, 000,000 


Because of the Importance of adequate highways to practically 
the entire population and the need not only for extending high¬ 
way facilities but for modernizing the main routes in the interest 
of safety and economy, an increase in the Federal funds could be 
Justified and is strongly favored by many responsible citizens and 
groups in all sections of the country. My own view, I repeat, is 
that it would be a grave mistake to reduce Federal road authoriza¬ 
tions below the modest and orderly planned amounts we have had 
in recent years. 

FEDERAL ROAD-USER REVENUES 

There is a good deal of sentiment and some agitation In various 
parts of the country for an increase In Federal authorizations and 
appropriations for highways based on the argument that regular 
highway expenditures should at least equal the amount the Fed¬ 
eral Oovernment collects from road users in the form of excise 
taxes on gasoline, lubricating oils, tires, tubes, automobiles, motor¬ 
cycles, trucks, auto parts, and accessories. 

It Is frequently asserted that the Federal Government “diverts** 
about (100,000.000 per year of such road-user tax funds to non- 
highway purposes, while Federal law penalizes the States for similar 
diversion. 

This Is, of course, substantially true if we consider only the 
Federal funds for roads authorized by the Hayden-Cartwrlght Acts 
and expended by the Public Roads Administration, the Forest Serv¬ 
ice, National Park Service, and Indian Service—^the so-called 
regular road-building programs. 

But it entirely Ignores the fact that more than $800,000,000 of 
Federal funds was expended during the last fiscal year on highway, 
road, and street projects by the Work Projects Administration, and 
that similar sums of Federal money have been so expended by 
work-relief agencies since the Federal Oovernment has been col¬ 
lecting special excise taxes on gasoline and motor vehicles. Like¬ 
wise, it overlooks the sizeable amounts of Federal funds made avail¬ 
able for highway projects by the Public Works Administration. I 
mention this because I think it may clear up some misunderstand¬ 
ings and that it will he generally helpful lx we can keep In mind 
a broad picture which includes all the road-bulldlng activities of 
the Federal Government. 

GENERAL FUNDS FOR ROADS JU S TI FIE D 

I have always believed that the participation of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in the Improvement of highways in cooperation with the 
States, using General Treasury funds therefor, is amply Justified 
on the grounds of general welfare, national defense, post roads, and 
Interstate commerce. When the first Federal Aid Road Act was 
passed in 1916, neither the States nor the Federal Government had 
levied any special taxes, commonly known as road-user taxes, such 
as the taxes on gasoline, lubricating oils, and motor vehicles. 

I think it is important that these broader reasons for Justifying 
Federal participation in highway construction be not even tacitly 
abandoned by road advocates by putting too much emphasis on 
the relationship between road authorizations and road-user tax 
revenues. There might come a time In a few years when these 
taxes wotild not be levied, but that would not, in my opinion, 
remove the Justification for further Federal participation in road 
improvements. 

CONCLUSION 

Much valuable time could be spent in delineating the wonderful 
progress made with Federal cooperation in building a network of 
roads in this country that is interstate in character and of great 
commercial, social, and military value to the entire Nation, but 
this important work is far from completion. Our total road mile¬ 
age in round numbers Is 8,000,000. More than 24)00,000 of those 
miles are unimproved, and only about 1754)00 are hardHnirfaoed. 

It should be a matter of great satisfaction to aU to realize that 
the funds ejmitded for roads and bridges, in addition to giving 
employment in virtually every county in the United States, Is add¬ 
ing to th^ermanent wealth of each community, the State, and the 
Nation. Inis work is being supervised with economy and integrity 
and has the approval and supp^ of all good citizeni. 


Facts of Labor in JNew Ycrk City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY LUIOI ANTONINX 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Rbcord, I am more than pleased to include a 
radio address recently made by Mr. Luigi Antonini. general 
secretary of the Italian Dress and Waist Makers’ Union. 

It must be noted, above aU. that the laboring man In 
New York City is unalterably opposed to communism and 
Stalinism and nazl-ism. One man of labor stands out pre¬ 
eminently In this regard, and he Is Mr. Luigi Antonini. As 
stated above, he is general secretary of the Italian Dress 
and Waist Makers* Union, which is an affiliate of the Inter¬ 
national Ladles Garment Workers’ Union. This is a very 
powerful organization, and its members are thoroughgoing 
Americans. The said Italian Dress and Waist Makers’ 
Union is composed primarily of Italian immigrants who 
came here to make their way in the New World and who 
have since become thoroughly imbued with everything 
American. Its head, Mr. Luigi Antonini, is a man of great 
leadership. His wise ministrations of this union have made 
him a national figure, and I am very glad to call him my 
friend. 

Mr. Antonlni’s address is as follows: 

On Friday and Saturday of last week the conference called by 
the executive general council of International Ladles Garment 
Workers' Union for a campaign for the national organization of the 
cotton-dress industry was held in New York. 

At the conference, which was presided over by President 
Dublnsky, delegates participated from New York, eastern out-of- 
town, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland. Chicago, St. Louis, K a ns as 
City, and other places in the West and South as well as repre¬ 
sentatives of the cotton-dress department. 

On the first day the delegates talked about the situation in their 
own localities. It Is apparent that the number of cotton-dress 
factories has increased In recent years, and that many of these 
have extended their activities, invading the field of silk dresses, 
It was noted also that there are cotton-dress factories that u*e 
now given over to the production of rayon dresses and even silk 
clothes. Therefore it is evident that the cotton-dress industry is 
a competitor of the silk-dress industry, especially in the popular- 
price class. 

The chief object of the conference was to find a remedy for such 
a situation. This remedy, as indicated by all. is that of a campaign 
of organization of the cotton-dress industry on a national scale. 

Inasmuch as the silk-dress industry is principally concentrated 
in New York and in the neighboring localities of the East, we are 
exceedingly interested in the oigai:^tion of the workers of the 
cotton-dress industry. 

The union is the most powerful factor in producing equilibrium 
in an Industry damaged by competition, since the union makes 
the inequalities less profound and often succeeds in creating those 
conditions of uniformity in respect to pay and hours of labor which 
show the degree of civilization with which the Industry Is con¬ 
nected. The union is a factor of progress. 

Next Tuesday special elections will be held for a new Congress¬ 
man in the Fourteenth Congressional District of New York, left 
vacant by the recent death of Hon. Mr. Sirovlch. a supporter of 
the New DeaL 

Among the candidates only one, Mecwabl M. Edelstein, has made 
a definite declaration in favor of the New Deal. Therefore he has 
obtained the support of our Amerloan Xiabor Party. 

The Republican Party, which is opposed to the New Deal, Is 
trying to give a national signIflca,nee to this election. Putting 
aside its scruptes. It has Joined hands with the Stalinist party. 
The fine pair has shown Itself thus in court where by subterfuge 
with legal quibbles, it has been able to prevent the name of the 
candidate of the New Deal, Bdblbiein, from appearing also as the 
ofOoial candidate of the American lAbor X*arty. 

SomxMing* but not conceding, that the Republican candidate 
Bhould win, the tale of BAalne would be repeated. It would be 
■aid that the Nation is against the New DeaL 

The Gommunlsts. allied with counter revolution in Europe, are 
joining it also in America, and have put forward the candidacy 
of Earl Browder for the purpose of injuring the New Ideal 
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Every vote given to Browder 1b a vote lost. Browder haa been 
condemned to 4 years In prison because of falsllloatlon of pass¬ 
ports, and therefore he Is a candidate for one single position which 
is not the Congress of the United States, but alas, where they 
coniine all common delinquents. 

We of the American Labor Party appeal to the electors of the 
Fourteenth District of New York to vote next Tuesday for the New 
Deal candidate, Michael M. Edelstein, in order that all America 
may know, even from these special elections, that the sentiment of 
the people is more than ever supporting the policy of social Justice 
and humanity symbolized by the banner of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, 

A short time ago you heard on this program Congressman 
Emanuel Celleb who spoke clearly and ably on the bills against 
immigrants now pending in Congress and among other ^ings 
spoke of how the cause of immigrants had always been defended 
by our organization. 

Whoever is familiar with the movement knows that our union 
has always raised Its voice in defense of Immigrants. However you 
might regard my personal action, you would be childish to entertain 
the Idea even for a single moment that I am an enemy of the immi¬ 
grants—who am an immigrant and an Italian. And yet the agents 
of the “tovarisc" Stalin have dared to accuse me of that in their 
Journals and have coupled me with Generoso Pope in supposed 
hostility toward Immigrants. 

It is known ^ven to the benches of Union Square that politically 
there is an abyss between me and Generoso Pope. I have already 
said that the only point in common between me and Generoso Pope 
is that both are American citlssens and Italian immigrants. 

I find the stupid Stalinist accusation that I might be against im¬ 
migrants stupid even when it is uttered against Generoso Pope 
because 1 think that he must be Interested in the cause of the immi¬ 
grants because of his Interests as editor of the dallies which are 
widely distributed among the Italian immigrants. This is a ques¬ 
tion of good sense, not a political question. 

I might add, whether it means much or not, that both of us were 
in Wa^lngton at the congressional hearing of the Dicksteln com¬ 
mittee, to plead the cause of the Immigrants, Generoso Pope repre¬ 
senting the colonial forces and I representing labor. 

But why all these attacks of the Stalin agents against me? Do 
you know why? Because I have not played their game, because I 
have foiled it. I will explain. 

There was created an Italian committee for the defense of immi¬ 
grants. A Just and noble cause, a cause exceedingly humane which 
could attract or ensnare any person with a heart. The banner 
was beautiful but, alas, it concealed contraband. The smugglers 
were the usual agents of Stalin whom I quickly succeeded in Identi¬ 
fying. Again and again they have asked me to give my name to 
their enterprise, and many times they have waited in the anteroom 
of my office, but they never got my consent. But some were en¬ 
snared and inasmuch as among those ensnared I saw some of my 
friends and Itallan-Amerlcan politicians taken In good faith, I felt it 
my duty to put them on guard. 

Imagine the fury of the Stalinists. They Immediately lost their 
reason and therefore they bawl, shriek, and wail that I am either 
enemy No. 1 or No, 2 of the immigrants. The head of all this 
uproar was a certain Prof. Gino Bardl. Do you know who he is? 
A Stalinist priest infiltrating himself in the Holy Name Society? 
But I know him. This Bardl is not In fact a Bardl. Do you know 
what his real name Is? His name is Bascetta. But mind he Is not 
the singer Bascetta. He is another Bascetta. If he masquerades 
under the name of Bardl It may be said that he has his own reaeona. 
I who have not his vices do not feel the need of masquerading. I 
call myself Lulgl Antonlnl. And all know it. 

But who is the enemy of the immigrants? It Is sufficient to know 
that a poor Immigrant la defended by the Stalinists, to facilitate 
his deportation or render it inevitable. It is enough to know that 
a “bill” is opposed by the Stalinists to Induce Congress to approve 
it. Therefore, in this interest of the Stalinists In the fate of the 
immigrants, which conceals their political purposes, we see a danger, 
a grave danger harmful to the immigrants. 

He who trusts in the devil to be accompanied to paradise, in 
the end finds himself on the threshold of hell. 

With their disguised Committee for the Defense of Immigrants, 
Stalinists, in order to make an impression on the Italian com¬ 
munity had already caused the most beautiful daisy to open. What 
beautiful petals? All white as snow. What fine names in the list 
of sponsors. All magnificent and resounding names. Dr. Alberto 
Bonaschl, Hon. Eduardo Corel, Prof. Leonardo Covelll, Hon. Salva¬ 
tore De Matteo. Hon. Salvatore Nlnfo, and the last sequestrated, 
Hon. Charles Poletti, Hon. Anthony D1 SUvestro, Frank Capra, and 
Hon. Anthony D1 Glovanna. All enticed in good faith. 

And thus commenced the dance of the **monferrlna*' (lively 
dance); the petals are now falling one by one. Salvatore De 
Matteo first, then the councilors of the city of New York, Salva¬ 
tore Nlnfo and Anthony D1 Glovanna, and then the yoimg liberal 
senator of Pennsylvania, Anthony D1 SUvestro. One by one they 
have distrusted the Communists. Poletti, Corsi, and Bonaschl are 
in direct correspondence with me in this matter. And so one by 
one the petals fall, I assure you. There wiU remain only the 
corolla, perhaps yes and perhaps no, with a single petal. Poor 
stripped Stalinist daisy. 

It is weU that it should be known that we do not Intend to 
prevent the Stalinists from forming oommittees in defense of 
Earl Browder and in favor of all of Stalin's spies. But that the 
Italian Stalinists, with self-styled Prof. Oino Bardi, really 


Bascetta, at Its head be honest; leave the Immigrants In peace and 
not compromise their fate with their kisses of death. 

In almost their entirety, the immigrants wish to be faithful to the 
American flag. They reject the flag of Stalin, which has become 
the flag of all shame and treason. 

The senseless insults and stupid accusations of the agents of 
Stalin, unmasked by us. will not make us deviate a millimeter 
from our path. 

As always, we wiU be in the front line in the struggle against any 
biU which threatens the Immigrants. We wUl help, as we have 
helped through radio, press, petitions to Congress, and brave Con¬ 
gressmen like Honorable Mr. Cellbr, to defend immigrants, indl- 
vidiudly and coUeotlvely. 

We are ready to Join any honest and legitimate movement for 
the defense of immigrants. But we refuse to put ourselves in the 
retinue of the Stalinists or to be in their company in a delicate 
agitation like that of the immigrants, because. Instead of good, 
they would receive harm, 

TO repudiate Stalin and his agents is to render a great service to 
Immigrants. In such a way American public opinion and Congress 
are given clear proof that those from abroad, the immigrants, wish 
to be l^al and faithful citizens of this new great coimtry, the 
United States of America. 


Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ERNECT W. GIBSON 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF 
FEBRUARY 17. 1940 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Record an editorial entitled 
“Guam Loses Again,“ from the Washington Evening Star 
of February 17, 1940. This editorial is accurate as to facts 
with one exception, where the editorial states that Saipan, 
already fortified by Japan, is 150 miles from Guam. As a 
matter of fact, the distance is 110 miles, Japan also has 
the mandated Island of Rota only 49 miles from Guam, and 
the mandated island Tinian, 121 miles from Guam. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of February 17, 1940] 

GUAM LOSES AGAIN 

Manifesting a deference to Japanese opinion out of all proportion 
to the realities of the situation, the House for the second consecu¬ 
tive year has refused to approve any appropriation for improvement 
of harbor facilities at Guam, the Navy's outpost In the Pacific. 
Last February a requested $5,000,000 appropriation was beaten by 
a vote of 206 to 168; this year, when only $1,000,000 was sought, 
the vote was 123 to 114. 

The Guam project got off to a bad start when the Hepburn 
Board recommended in 1038 that the island be converted Into a 
major submarine and air base at an initial cost of $115,000,000. 
Alarmed by that proposal, Congress since then has refused to 
authorize even the minor harbor improvements which would bene¬ 
fit commercial aviation and enable the Navy to use the Island as 
an advance base for scouting planes In event of war In the Pacific. 

It is not easy to understand the unwillingness of Congress to 
permit the Navy to make these strictly defensive Improvements 
at Guam. By no stretch of a rational imagination could the dree¬ 
ing of the Island’s harbor be considered as a prelude to an aggressive 
move against Japan. In war the unfortified island could not be 
defended against an attack in force and, although some anonymous 
Japanese naval officers have professed to see an “unfriendly gesture” 
in the making of any harbor improvements, Admiral Yonal, when 
minister of the navy last year, said Japan was not very much 
concerned strategically. 

The anxiety of Congress not to give offense to the Japanese, 
despite the admiral's indifference with respect to Guam, would be 
less inimical to our own interests were it not for Japan's own bad 
conduct record in the Pacific. Under the Washington Naval Treaty 
we agreed not to Increase fortifications on Guam and that con¬ 
cession helped induce Japan to accept a o^ltal-ship strength only 
60 percent that of the United States. When the treaty expired at 
the end of 1936, however, the Japanese decided to Ignore that ratio. 
Nor should it be forgotten that Japan has islands near Guam which 
were mandated to her by the League of Nations, and which, under 
the terms of the mandate, were not to be fortified. But even before 
Japan left the League ehe was understood to be building navdl bases 
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on them, And It is an open secret that Saipan. ISO miles north of 
Guam, is a veritable Island fortress belonging to Japan. 

^om this it shotild be obvious that the Japanese, while talking 
of unfriemUy gestures on our part, are very little concerned about 
giving offense to the United States, and In view of that fact it 
would seem that Congress, by refusing even to permit the dreeing 
of one of our own harbors. Is carrying pacification to a ridiculous 
extreme. Oiir foreign policy, particularly as it relates to our own 
defenses, ought not to be shaped to conform to what Japan or 
any other nation thinks it should be. If our vital national interests 
are to be properly safeguarded, Congress must^ guided by the 
recommendations of American defense experts, not by the less- 
ihan-oandid protests of foreign propagandists. 


The Late Robert Fechner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE MACHINISTS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL OP 
PEBRUARY 1940 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to per¬ 
sonally know Robert Pechner during the years he was asso¬ 
ciated with the Civilian Conservation Corps. He was a quiet, 
unassuming gentleman who rendered outstanding service to 
his Government. That splendid organization, the C. C. C., 
will stand as a lasting tribute to his genius and ability. I 
include the following article from the Machinists' Monthly 
Journal, issue of February 1940, page 116: 

[Prom the Machlnlfite’ Monthly Journal of February 1940) 

ROBERT FBCHNER 

On the last day of 1989, Just as the sim peeped over the hilltops 
surrounding the Nation's Capital, painting the sky a roseate hue, 
a small group of men and women stood In Walter Reed Hospital 
with bowed heads as the soul of a great and good man was borne 
home to Its Maker by the angels, leaving behind all that was mortal 
of our beloved brother and friend, '*Bob” Pechner. 

When the news of his passing was flashed throughout the 
Nation—^yes, throughout the world—countless thousands of men and 
women, young and old, were not ashamed of the tears of grief which 
stained their faces. They mourned the passing of a man who rose 
from lowly surroundings to heights few attain. He was Indeed a 
humble man. and his career exemplified that passage from the 
Sermon on the Mount, "He that humbleth himself shall be exalted." 

Truly he was one of God's noblemen, and his passing has left an 
empty void not only in the ranks of the I. A. of M. but in the hearts 
of hundreds of thotusands of O. C. C. boys who fairly Idolized their 
chief. With saddened hearts, they realize they have lost a loyal 
friend and champion, and "his boys," as he affectionately called 
them, will always revere the memory of their leader, who left no 
stone unturned to see that they were given a f\iU opportunity to 
receive in the C. C. C. camps training that would equip them to 
return to the busy stream of life with hope and courage, with clean 
bodies and clean minds, and a knowledge of how better to approach 
and solve the problems with which they are confronted than was 
true when they entered a C. C. O. camp. 

"Bob" not only commanded the respect of his associates, immedi¬ 
ate and remote, in the C. C. C., but he won their affection as well. 
One of the finest tributes we have seen was paid him In an editorial 
published in Happy Days, semiofficial organ of the C. C. G., cap¬ 
tioned. "There must be trouble in heaven": 

"There must have been some trouble up in heaven between the 
right-wing angels and the left-wing angels and they needed *B6b’ 
Pechner to straighten things out. Por this man, who directed the 
Civilian Oonservatlcm Oorpe from the day of its beginning, could 
teach even the angels something about cooperation, patience, un¬ 
derstanding, loyalty, fortitude, courage, industry, and friendliness. 
And If there is any sort of depression up above and 'de Lawd’ is 
worried about what will happen to His younger angels who can't 
find things to do. it wont be long before Director Pechner has them 
building terraces in the clouds and cleaning up the celestial forests. 
And heaven will be a better place because of him. 

"We should like to put into words some of the things we feel 
deep Inside about the untimely death of Director Robert Fechner, 
but there are so many things we should like to say that they all 
run together, and produce an Inexplicable* feeling. For nearly 
7 years we knew him; from the early days of 1933 when his most 
important Job was that of getting the first 260,000 men enroUed 


and enough work projects to put them on. Since then more than 
2,000,000 others have come Into the C. C. C. And we do believe 
Director Pechner had a sincere feeling for each one of them tucked 
away somewhere In his capacious being. 

« « III ♦ « « • 

‘Throughout America there are young men growing Into matured 
men who wlU enjoy life more through their years because of the 
character of the man who directed the Civilian Conservation Corps 
of which they were a part. *rhey may not long remember the 
name of Robert Fechner, but the imprint of his life on theirs 
wiU help guide them forever. Director Robert Fechner was more 
interested in them than he was in Presidents, Senators. Congress¬ 
men, or himself. 

"There may. or may not, be monuments erected to perpetuate 
the memory of Director Pechner. Whether there are, or not, the 
ground in Arlington Cemetery wherein he lies Is hallowed and the 
spirit which he bequeathed to the young men of the Nation who 
had the privilege of serving under him wUl be nurtxired anew, 
rallllonsfold. And up there, we are sure, he already has found 
his name in the headlines." 

Bob Pechner was born in Chattanooga, Tenn., March 22, 1876. 
He attended schools in Macon and Griffin. Oa., until he was 16 
years old, when he became a news "butcher" for a short time. 
Later he attended the Georgia Institute of Technology, and at the 
age of 16 entered the shops of the old Georgia Railroad as a 
machinist apprentice. Shortly after becoming a Journeyman he 
Joined the I. A. of M. Like most young machinists of that day. 
Bob soon got the wanderlust and began his boomer days, which 
covered a period of about 9 years. During that time he traveled 
in Mexico, North and South America. Following the custom of 
"boomers,"' Bob woiUd stay long enough in one place to get a 
stake, then move on. He worked on the Panama Canal when the 
French attempted to dig a "ditch" across the Isthmus. Returning 
to the States in 1905 he fotmd employment in the Georgia Central 
Shops at Bavemnah, Ga. Transferring to Lodge No. 23, I. A. of M., 
he was soon elected its financial secretary, which office he held 
continuously until 1914, when he succeeded Bro. R. Q. Cook as 
a member of the general executive board of the I. A. of M., in 
which office he continued, with the exception of 2 years, imtll his 
death. 

As an officer of the I. A. of M. he covered many difficult assign¬ 
ments on the railroads. In the shipyards, and Industrial establish¬ 
ments throughout the United States. His ability vms recognized 
not a^one by labor leaders, but by employers, and men and women 
prominent In all walks of life. Few men in labor's ranks had a 
more complete understanding of our economic system, and fre¬ 
quently he lectured at Brown, Dartmouth, Simmons College, and 
Northeastern University, and for several years lectured regularly 
at Harvard. 

"Bob" Pechner was too well known in the I. A. of M. and labor 
circles generally to make It necessary to go into detail here con¬ 
cerning his career as a trade-union official; suffice to say that he 
commanded the respect of all with whom he came In contact and 
earned for himself an enviable reputation which few in labor's 
ranks can excel. It was his outstanding ability and achievements 
that attracted the attention of President Franklin Roosevelt and 
influenced him to select "Bob" to head the O. C. 0. That the Pres¬ 
ident made no mistake In this direction is now a matter of common 
knowledge, and his untimely death Is mourned by countless thou¬ 
sands. 

The I. A. of M. was proud of "Bob" Pechner, and its officers and 
members will long cherish the memory of this brother, whose accom¬ 
plishments reflected credit upon the organization he dearly loved. 

His funeral, which was held in Washington. D. C., January 2, 1940, 
was largely attended by men and women from all walks of life. 
Burial with Masonic honors was in Arlington National Cemetery, 
"Bob" being a Spanlsh-Amerlcan War veteran, a fact which few 
persons knew. "Bob" leaves a widow who received literally thou¬ 
sands of letters, telegrams, and resolutions of sympathy, including 
the following from President Roosevelt: 

"Mt Dear Mrs. Pechner: I have heard with deep personal sorrow 
of the blow which has been laid so heavily upon you in the death 
of your devoted husband, who was my faithful friend through many 
years. Please accept my assurance of the heartfelt sympathy in 
which Mrs. Roosevelt Joins. 

"As Director of the C. C. C., he brought to the public service 
great administrative ability, vision, and indefatigable industry. His 
death is a loss to the C. 0. C. and to the Nation. 

"Very sincerely yours, 

D, Roosevelt." 

Although the soul of "Bob" Fecbner has returned to its Maker, 
be will continue to live in the hearts of his friends and associates, 
and history wlU record that the world was better because he lived. 

"Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind tzs 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

"Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A fcTlorn and ahlpwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again." 

—nHenry Wadsworth LonyfeUovk 
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If Winter Comes, Can Spring Be Far BehindT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING PUBLIC 
LEDGER OF FEBRUARY 12, 1940 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger of February 12,1940: 

[Front the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger of February 12, 

1940] 

IF WIN TBR COMSS, CAN BPRINa BE FAR BEHIND? 

It must have crept up on a good many people over the week end 
that something rather sizable has happened. President Roosevelt 
has decided to send a special emissary to Europe on a very special 
mission. Mr. Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary of State, has 
been selected for that duty. He is to pay an official visit, first to 
Italy, the most important nonbelligerent nation of Europe. He is 
to visit Germany, which is at war with the allied British and 
French, and France and Great Britain, which are at war with 
Germany. 

This plan bears the marks of long and careful preparation. The 
Governments of Italy, Germany, Prance, and Great Britain have 
been duly informed of the purposes behind it. They have con¬ 
sented to meet and talk face to face with a representative of the 
President of the United States and the American State Department. 
They know what the talk is going to be about. They know that 
the tremendous Influence of the United States Is to be swung into 
action. They know that America has put its hand to the task of 
finding a way to check or to limit the war that Is tearing Europe 
apart. They know that “spring is coming”—and they have learned 
to hear in the sound of those simple words some of the more 
ominous overtones of the crack of doom. 

The significance of America talking to Europe at such a time and 
In such circumstances becomes clearer. A peace effort. No flash- 
In-the-pan business. No holier-than-thou platitudes. This is a 
movement backed by all the resources of diplomacy, guided by the 
most exact knowledge available, based on the profoundest realities. 
This is a realization which must have made a good many hearts 
beat a little more warmly. It must have rung a bell in many a 
mind attuned during these last bewildering months mainly to the 
tlng-a-llng-a-ling of the bells of hell. Some of us are still that 
wistful. Still inveterate camp followers of lost causes. 

Tour best friend will speedily disillusion you. “That man” has 
simply taken another step to entangle us in Europe’s quarrels. 
“St^s short of war” likely as not will add up to involvement in 
war itself. If this move falls, where are we? And your Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress, who may not like the President, may be In¬ 
clined to do what he can to spike the effort—^not necessarily 
because he sincerely believes It to be dangerous or futile but to 
make partisan political capital. 

Our representatives have a right to their opinions and the right 
to express them as loudly and effectively as they can. On the 
anvil of such debate our national life must always be shaped. 
But some think that Internal and party politics should pause 
and consider in the face of important foreign policy—in the face 
of any genuine attempt to put the Influence of the United States 
in the scales on the side of peace and an ordered world. 

Alf M. Landon, although most of us znay have forgotten we owe 
him any particular thanks, has made us his debtors on this count. 
Early in his career as a Presidential aspirant he made a remark 
to the effect that internal and partisan politics should end at the 
3-mlle limit. And on at least two specific occasions, after his 
defeat, he was as good as his word. 

In December 1988 he attended the Pan American Conference 
at Lima as a member of the United States delegation. There 
was at the time a feeling among Latin American leaders that a 
change of administration would change United States policy 
toward our neighbors, and there was a disposition to sit tight 
and do nothing. In a studied and emphatic address to the con¬ 
ference Mr. Landon gave the Latin American members something 
to remember him by. He told them that American policy is 
American policy, no matter what party is in power, and that if 
they expected a different policy under a Republican administration 
they had drawn a wrong conclusion. 

Another time he stepped Into a similar breach. In April of 
last year President Roosevelt put forth the proposal of an inter¬ 
national conference to settle Europe’s quarrels. Chancellor Hitler 
made answer in terms so crude that no President of the United 
States could have dignified It with a reply. But Mr. Landon did 
answer. In a speech at Kansas City on May 8 he deliberately 
“crossed party lines.” He did so “to support my President.” 


This is not to suggest that any Member of Congress should 
espouse this or any othw move of the President if opposition is, in 
the Individual’s opinion, for the good of the coimtry. But it is 
obvious to everyone that manifestation of divided counsels In this 
country weakens the influence of the United States abroad. Most 
of us will agree that the experiment about to be xmdertaken deserves 
a fair trial. 

We all yearn for the return of peace. We say in our hearts that 
Carthage does not have to be destroyed, that the line of blood does 
not have to be drawn between Europe’s and the world’s philosophies 
of government and of life, that It is not necessary, under God, for 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and the others to kill people off 
and spoil millions of lives in order to settle the current difficulties. 

We may hate certain things—but it is difficult, sometimes, to hate 
other human beings hard enough to want to see them mowed down 
by machine guns or blown to pieces by bombs and shell fire. Most 
of us, however cynical, are capable of compassion and the quality 
of mercy. Not many of us but whose hearts have been troubled at 
the prospect of this war marching on to claim its legions of victims. 
A befuddled and somewhat groggy world would welcome some other 
way out of the slough of despond that threatens to open for all 
peoples. 


American System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, we must maintain and get back 
Into full working order the American system of private enter¬ 
prise. Industry and business should be encouraged and be 
allowed to continue to grow and expand without outside 
interference. 

We must look today, as in the past, to the creative impulses 
of free men and women, born of the most enterprising and 
self-reliant stock in the world, for productive genius, for ex¬ 
pansion of enterprise, for economic recovery, for restoration 
of normal jobs, for increased standards of living. 

'There must be confidence in the security of the Job, of the 
business, of the savings which sustain these homes. Increased 
standards of living, leisure, and security can come to that 
home through the unshackling of the productive genius of 
our people. The advancement of knowledge must be trans¬ 
lated into increasing health and education for the children. 
•The windows of these homes must be bright with hope. Their 
doors must be open to initiative, enterprise, and opportunity. 

Citizens as businessmen are not basically politically 
minded. They are interested in facts, in principles and in 
results consistent with these principles. Businessmen are 
more anxious than anyone else to see the unemployed go 
back to work, to see the farmers with better purchasing 
powers, with children in school and old people properly 
cared for. 

Recovery will come when we establish confidence, reduce 
taxation, take Government out of private enterprise, and 
reduce Government expenditures. 

America must choose between more taxes and more Gov¬ 
ernment workers or less taxes and more factory workers. 

We all realize that Government is necessary. Our lives 
and property must be protected. We must have courts and 
an adequate national defense. 

How is our tax money spent each year by the Federal 
Government? This administration holds the all-time record 
on the number of politicians on the Federal pay roll. There 
are 88,000 employees in the Department of /Uaiculture. We 
have turkey-carvers, turkey-tasters, and duck-counters, and 
what have you. 

In 1937 1 out of 5 of those who traveled on a railroad 
passenger train was on Federal pay. That means $76,000,000 
of tax money bought railway tickets for them. This amount 
would employ 76,000 workers at $1,000 per year. 

Large buildings are being constructed In order to relieve 
unemployment. Can we afford luxuries in hard times better 
than in good times? Most Government activities are not 
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wealth-producing In that they provide for continuous em¬ 
ployment of men. The taxes spent to build these buildings 
and keep them up should go into wealth-producing activities 
of trade and Industry. 

We should restore to private enterprise Government activi¬ 
ties which are in competition with the individual and sell 
the Government property now used for nongovernmental 
purposes. 

The tremendous activities that have been wished upon the 
Federal Government are changing vitally the America we 
have always known. Ten years ago there was one Govern¬ 
ment employee for each 20 of our gainfully employed citizens. 
Today there are at least 1 of every 10 and they are still on 
the Increase. The American system we have sdways known 
is one which the savings of our people, instead of going 
through taxation to politicians to spend, have been collected 
by enterprisers and put to work in wealth-producing 
activities. 

One million men in private enterprise would contribute 
more to our well being than 1,000,000 men in Government 
activities. There Is only one main problem in America to¬ 
day. and that is to put the 12,000,000 imemployed back to 
work. 

America must wake up. American citizens must stand up 
and light for their liberty and freedom from oppressive 
taxation. 

American business is oppressed with unfair and destructive 
taxes. American farmers are being dispossessed of their 
farms and markets by taxation and the inability of the un¬ 
employed to purchase their products. American labor is 
burdened with a rising cost of living caused by taxation. 
American home owners are being dispossessed of their homes 
because of taxation, lack of business, and unemployment. 

America is still the hope of the free people of the world. 
The self-reliance and courage of the American people will 
again establish the universal objectives of economic and so¬ 
cial security in a free republic. 

We have been the world’s outstanding example of a consti¬ 
tutional democracy. Upon our success or failure, may well 
depend the future of the democratic principle of government 
throughout western civilization. 

The reasons for our great strides in the past 150 years, 
dates back to 1776, when our forefathers decided to make the 
politicians the servants and the individuals the masters. 

AMERIC^X MARKETS 

We should restore the American market to the American 
farmer and let him run his own business. To return to 
free-trade policies, which open the door of the American 
market to all other countries of the world, means simply 
that we are to destroy our protective system, accept low 
standards of living for our workers, and adopt the peasant 
system for our farmers. It means acceptance of our farm¬ 
ers of lowest world competitive prices. Our farmers do not 
believe in trading the best markets in the world to in¬ 
crease the standard of living abroad. This administration 
has been exporting Jobs and creating prosperity in other 
countries. 

It is impossible to solve our farm problem as long as 
goods come in from foreign countries at a price less than 
parity. 

American people should be glad to pay an American 
farmer an American price for his products. We should buy 
nothing from a foreign country that we can produce at 
home. Practice reciprocity with .nations which produce the 
things we need and cannot produce ourselves. 

Business founded upon foreign markets Instead of our 
domestic markets is only temporary. The whole world 
could not offer us enough sales to make any material differ¬ 
ence in our home production. There are more than twice 
as many automobiles in Chicago alone as there are in the 
entire country of Argentina, yet one of the main argu¬ 
ments for ratification of the Argentine trade agreement is 
that great benefit will come to American agricultural pro¬ 
ducers because the increased sale of automobiles to that 
country will stimulate business activity here. 
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More automobiles will be sold to American farmers than 
to all of South America combined if the home market for 
the things we produce is not destroyed. 

The real issue is whether or not effective tariff rates on 
the rank and file of agricultural products shall be indiscrimi*- 
nately reduced, even in cases where present rates are insuffi¬ 
cient adequately to protect the domestic industry. A great 
many of the tariffs listed for reduction are properly working 
tariffs, giving some degree of protection to domestic pro¬ 
ducers when prices are high. 

It has not been possible to trace any improvement in the 
unemployment situation in this country to the reciprocal 
trade program or to show that agricultural producers have 
benefited in any degree by the increased employment which 
is supposed to come to our Industries engaged in export 
trades. 

Under these trade treaties, the American farmer has been 
sold down the river. Exports are decreasing and Imports 
are increasing. Official agricultural figures of the United 
States Government of the first 10 months of 1938-39 show 
our agricultural exports in 1938 were $689,615,000, but 
dropped in 1939 to $514,288,000. Our agricultural imports in 
1938 were $794,685,000 but they increased in 1939 to 
$897,051,000. 

Export items that have decreased are corn, oats, wheat, 
barley, pears, peaches, prunes, plums, apples, oranges, cattle 
hides, fox furs, tobacco, and cotton. 

The greatest contribution which we can make toward 
stabilizing our economic life would be to preserve the Ameri¬ 
can market for the American farmer. 

Farm imports—United States imports of agricultural products, 10 
months, 1938 and 1939 


[IT. S. Department of Commerce figiires] 


Import itonw 

Unit 

loss 

1939 

Cattlo. 

Head. 

8S0, (iSS 
123.732,(100 
06,833,000 
44, m, 000 
182, 844 
131,896,000 
39,338,000 
25,496,000 
13, 749 
317,000 
126,000 
6,258 
2, 433, (MK) 
12, 237,000 
84, 762,000 
13,60.5 
27,173 

664, 339 
136, .562,000 
78,073,000 
49,249,000 
267,326 
258,880, (KKl 
104,217,600 
60,085,000 
76,067 
6,876,000 
745,000 

Meal products (total). 

Pound-.-- 

Canned l)eef.. 

Pound - - 



R{(K}< (in shell)___ 

Dozen 

Hides and skins (total)... 

Cattle hides .. 

Pound_ 

Pound.... 

Sheep and lamb skins... 

Pound 

Silver fox fur skins. 

Number. _ 

Casein... 

Pound_ 

Barley________ 


Oats.'... 

Bushel_ 

2,612.000 
9,310,000 
16,929,000 
90,626,000 
35.650 
372,951 
7,507.000 
48,072,000 
21,252,000 
296,038,000 
7,681.000 
1,070.000 
47. 773,000 

Whaut (all). 

Bushel ... 

Wheat flour...... 

Pound..., 

Barley malt..... 

Pound_ 

Hay . . 

Ton. 

Wheat bvpnKluct feeds.... 

I'on_ 

Chickpeas, dri^__ 

Pound.... 

6,390,000 
86.316, (K)0 
8,696.000 
183,322, 000 
4,799,000 
326,000 
45,090,000 
25,918,000 

Potatoes, white or Irish.. 

Pound.... 

Sago ..... 

Pound.... 

Tapioca___ 

Pound.... 

An*owroot ______ 

Pound-.-. 

Peas, canned.... 

Pound..-- 

Tomatoes, canned.......... 

Pound,... 

Pineapples, prepared or preserved.. 

Pound_ 

67,632.000 
24,061 

Apples........ 

Bushel_ 

8,004 
69,810,000 
03,107.000 

W^l, unmanufactured___ 

Pound. ... 

197,026,000 
84,443,000 
64,644,000 
14,724,000 
no, 555,000 
7,816,000 
12, 136,000 
15,200,000 

Cotton, unmanufactured _ 

Pound,_ 

Tobacco, unmanufactured.—. 

Pound.... 

60.968,000 
12,324,000 
90. 670,000 
4,930,000 
3, 798.000 
3,275,000 

Flaxseed... ...i 

Bushel_ 

Castor beans... 

Pound.... 

Potato starch___........ 

Pound.... 

Maple sugar and sirup___ 

Pound.--. 

Wool noils, wastes, and rags___ 

Pound.... 



Tbe farmers can judge for themselves whether or not the 
American farmers have benefited by trade treaties under the 
New Deal. Now is the time to repeal the Hull trade treaties. 

Abraham Lincoln, like Henry Clay, has believed in a “high 
protective tariff” for the benefit and protection of working¬ 
men, fanners, and manufacturers of America. Lincoln added 
that the tariff is *‘to the Government what replenishing the 
meat tub is to the family.” 

UN-AMERICAK A C T lV ITI Efl 

We must preserve the constitutional liberties which our 
people have gained through the years of struggle. It is of 
primary importance to prevent the growth or spread of in¬ 
fluence of any organization which seeks to undermine democ¬ 
racy. Our American policy must be maintained for the best 
interests of the American people and against all ^'isms” which 
seek to destroy us. 
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Hie purpose of protecting our ooiistitutionftl democracy is 
by turning the light on activities of organizations seeldng to 
work the will of foreign dictators in the United States. The 
Qerman-American Bund, the Communist Party, the Silver 
Shirts, and some other similar organizations have fallen upon 
the darkest days they have seen yet. They are losing both 
membership and prestige. 

The only proper and democratic method whereby un- 
Amerioan activities can be effectively combatted is by the duly 
constituted law-enforcing bodies of America, operating under 
our Constitution, and with the support of an informed public 
opixilon. 

It is none of our business what kind of government they 
have in Russia or any other foreign country. It is none of 
Russia’s business what kind of government we have in Amer« 
lea. It is our business to look after America and see that 
Russia or no other country attempts to destroy by propaganda, 
sabotage, or force the kind of a government we have chcrien 
ourselves. If the radicals in our country insist on destroying 
our form of govmiment, we should put them on a boat and 
send them back where they belong. 

With foreign “isms” rampant throughout our land, their 
infection spreading to high places within our Government, 
starting a decay from within, we would do well to rededicate 
ourselves to our country, to our homes, and our God with the 
inspiration of Lincoln’s words when he said: 

Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may lose 
heis; but If she shaU, be It my proudest plume not that 1 was the 
last to desert but that I never deserted her. 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EARL R. LEWIS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, the Senate of the United 
States will in all probability shortly have to approve or dis¬ 
approve a treaty between United States and Canada for the 
construction of the so-called Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way canal and power project. 

The proponents of this scheme have given wide publicity 
to their claims. It is said that this canal will bring the ocean 
into the heart of the North American Continent and make 
every Great Lakes port a seaport; and it is claimed that the 
hydroelectric power incidentally developed in the construc¬ 
tion of this canal will be reckoned in millions of horsepower. 
The proponents of the treaty have thus laid the foundation 
work for what they hope will be an early and overwhelming 
ratilloation. 

Recently in my State a rural philosopher newspaperman, 
who is wide awake to the dangers of such an ambitious scheme 
and who is a student of business and economic problems, has 
written an article in vernacular, appearing in a number of 
eastern Ohio newspapers, but notably in the Bellaire (Ohio) 
Pally Leader of January 22, 1940, entitled “United States- 
Canadian Canal is National ^Headache.’ ” The author of this 
article is Mr. W. H. McWilliams, of St. ClairsvlUe, Ohio, who 
writes under the pen name of Hi Waters. His article is as 
follows: 

[From the Bellaire (Ohio) DaUy Leader of January 22,1040] 

UNITVD 8TATES-0AKA0IAN CANAL ZS NATIONAL *^BSAOACHl'' 

(By Hi Waters) 

It’a a little bit like leadin’ with your right. 

Or mebby like the ostrich etlokln’ his head in the sand for pro¬ 
tection and leavin’ his most-valuable spot vulnerable to the enemy. 

That's the way I siae up this Great Lakes-fit. Lawrence canal 
business which is supposed to bring the ocean "to the center of a 
continent." Jist why we would want to “leave our most valuable 
part" exposed to the sharp-shootln* merchants across the ocean and 
let foreign trade tmload their starvation-wage products in the back 
door of every mldwestem home is quite beyond imagination, or at 
least mine. 


Of course you aU understand what this Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
canal project Is. You aU kpow that the first cost of dlggin’ the 
canal, broadly speakin’, from Montreaj to Chicago, would to $250,- 
000,000, without conslderin* docks, piers, and such incidental items; 
that it will cost $16,000,000 a year maintenance after it’s done; that 
most of the proj^ now propel Ues in Canada; that It Is supposed 
to produce around 7,000,000 horsepower for electric hydro power; 
and is supposed to "create a direct route for products of this 
Nation to the huge markete acroas the ocean." 

There’s been little said about "providin’ a short and easy way 
for the low-wage product of Europe and Asia to the center of 
America." But It’s a well-known fact that it’s the same cUstanoe 
from one end of the string to the other as It Is from the other to 
the first end. 

Europe cotild ship a ton of English coal to the central heatin’ 
plant in Chicago’s loop jist as easy as a BAnsas farmer could ship 
a ton of wheat to PicadiUy Square * * * and Jist as cheap; 

provldtn* he could sell the wheat. 

Taken at its best, it would be a "sight-unseen" trade of American 
products for foreign products. AU of us know what that woxUd 
mean. You can’t trade a $l-an-hour product for a 20-cent-per-bour 
one and buy many shoes for Johnnie. 

A canal such as Is proposed In the cornin’ discussion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrenoe power project, so-called, would be entirely too 
expensive for the people of the United States even if it was presented 
to us on a silver platter free of charge. 

The next worst thing I could think of for American interests 
would be to build a pontoon bridge from New York to Hamburg and 
tack up signs on the eastern end saying, "Dump ’er across, boys— 
dump ’er across.’’ 

Now, If we both had time, there’s a few particular items to point 
out that makes the canal dream even worse than suspected. For 
Instance, the openin’ of the waterway would aUow movement of coal 
from Nova Scotia, England, Russia, and even Indo-China at ballast 
rates made to provide return cargo for ships leavin’ the Lakes loaded 
with Canadian grain. 

Already 1,000,000 tons of coal is bein’ displaced monthly along the 
Atlantic seaboard by imported oil. • • • The canal would let 

in more oil from abroad into the greatest bituminous coal market 
In the world—^the great Northwest. Think how much coal that 
would replace. 

The boosters of the canal waterway claim that they can eventually 
produce as high as 7,000,000 horsepower. If they’re right, this would 
mean the displacement for power alone' of 85,000,000 tons of 
American-mined coal every year. 

Every million tons of coal dlinlaced lops nearly $2,000,000 annually 
from the revenue of coal producers, 60 percent of which goes for 
mine wages. Thus, if the canal proves as "valuable" as its sponsors 
say it will, the miners of the United States will lose $20,000,000 a 
year in wages. 

In other words, the buildln’ of the Great Lakes-St. lAwrenoe 
canal, if it docs what Army engineers say it will do, will cost every 
coal miner in the United States a total of $84 each every year. 

Here’s another thing of some slight importance. 

Eighty-five percent of the iron ore used In the United States 
comes from the northwest territory of Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. This ore Is mainly used In the great manufacturin’ 
regions of the Lakes. At one time these ores enjoyed big markets 
east of the Allegheny Mountains. This region is now supplied by 
Imported ores. 

The Lake Superior iron minin’ Industry—^now isolated in our 
great protected inland "midsection," is worth some $300,000,000, 
employs some 25,000 persons, it pays $30,000,000 in taxes, operates 
over 300 vessels * * * forms an important and big part of our 

economic system. 

The canal, boys and girls, would do for the Lake Superior iron- 
ore industry and the transportation family, Jist exactly what the 
Atlantic Ocean did for the trade it used to enjoy—slap 'er down I 
It would allow foreign ores, foreign pig iron, foreign iron and steel 
Into the greatest industrial region of ’em all • • • let ’em 

in like the Reds did for the Yanks down at Cincinnati last fall. 

Another item of passin* interest—which the boosters of the 
canal forgot—is the railroad angle. Every foreign ship enterin' 
or leavin’ an American port with a cargo would mean the elimina¬ 
tion of trains at the rate of 1,000 tons a train, operated by the 
highest-paid labor in the world. It would be a blow at the very 
foundation of American stability. 

There’s so many other things connected to the canal project 
• * • things like lost taxes from Industry, costs, mixed-up eco¬ 

nomics, subsidies, etc., that hangs on like moss to a live oak tree 
In the South * * • that the average American would gasp if he 

set down to read ’em. 

But to my mind the very thing that sponsors brag about as the 
best—"brlngin’ the ocean to the middle of a continent"—^Is the 
worst. We have been thankful for generations that 3,000 miles of 
ocean separates us from the llne-fenoe disputes of Europe * * • 
let’s not move the "center of a continent’’ 600 miles closer and open 
America’s markets to somethin' more dangerous than alien guns 
and bombs • * « foreign low-waged p^ucts. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot expect to create such a seaway 
canal and allow ocean transportation to Invade the heart of a 
continent without completely disorganizing and in great part 
destroying our long-established, adequate, and essential ex¬ 
isting transportation systems, and without also disorganizing. 
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and In large part destroying, the balanced internal economy 
of our country, which means wrecked and ruined industries, 
abandoned ghost towns, whole industries wiped out or so 
drastically curtailed as to be almost nonexistent, all of which 
trsuislated into terms of human life means disaster, destruc¬ 
tion. and despair, so widespread, so deep, and so fimdamental 
would be the changes wrought if we ever permit such a project 
to reach fruition. 


Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Febrmry 19, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. B. CARROLL REECE. OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I wish to present a copy of an address 
which I delivered at Chattanooga, Tenn., at a Lincoln Day 
dinner, held under the auspices of the Hamilton County 
Young Republican Club, February 10,1940: 

Six score and eleven years ago today there was born In the 
obscurity of the backwoods of Kentucky the man whose memory 
we honor tonight—Abraham Lincoln. 

Fifty-two years later this son of parents, to fortune and to 
fame unknown, was to become the first President of the United 
States elected by the new Republican Party. 

He brought to the White House no background of Harvard 
culture but a sound knowledge of fundamental truths acquired 
by self-tutorship and experience In a horse-and-buggy age when 
individual initiative was still regarded os praiseworthy and profit¬ 
making as respectable. 

The White House to which he came had none of the conven¬ 
iences afforded by Its present-day executive offices and staff. Yet 
neither did It have a welcome for such as Dave Lasser, of the 
Workers’ Alliance, and his Communist associates. 

He did not have at his beck and call a “brain trust” to work 
out his problems for him, nor a corps of executive assistants with 
a passion for anonymity. Yet, In silence and alone, he solved 
problems far graver than those which for more than seven years 
now have baffled all of the professors, economists, and witch 
doctors who have cluttered up the White House corridors. 

He suffered from no grandiose delusion that he was the an- 
nolnted savior of the people; that he, and he alone, could lead 
them from the wilderness of their despair. He was Just “humble 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

He did not have behind him a united people who had cost 
aside partisan considerations to repose a blind faith in his lead¬ 
ership in a time of crisis. Instead he faced the heavy task of 
leadership of a nation divided against Itself and on the brink of 
civil war. 

He had no worshipful group of loyal advisers but could not 
fully trust even some In his own Cabinet. 

He bad no ready-at-hand prescriptions to cure the ills that 
beset the Nation, but only a deep and abiding trust in the proc¬ 
esses of constitutional government and faith in the common man. 

He knew nothing of the fine-spun theories of the new economy 
or the doctrines of Marx, but believed that economic freedom 
and security still had their roots in the homely virtues of hon¬ 
esty, thrift, individual initiative, and hard work. 

He was so hopelessly old-fashioned In his ideas that he would 
have regarded any attempt to circumvent the Constitution and 
the courts as sacrilege. 

He did not believe the Nation could exist half free and half 
slave. Nor did he believe the Nation could exist if part of it 
ate Its bread In the sweat of the brows of others. 

He did not promise a New Deal that would emancipate the 
Nation from the shackles of all evil and bring a more abundant 
life. In fact, he made no promises at all, except to do his 
simple duty according to his lights. Yet forever in recorded 
history he will be known as the great emancipator, while the 
New Deal era will be marked down as a period of broken prom¬ 
ises, betrayal of trust, and of economic and political bondage. 

In his time, too, wild-eyed reformers railed and ranted, but 
Lincoln held his peace. He did not permit himself to the luxury 
of name calling and Invective. “With malice toward none^ with 
charity for all”—^that was the spirit of Lincoln. It Is the great 
tragedy of our times that no such sentiment as this has been 
expressed at the White House in more than 7 years. 

How like the harmony of a noble symphony soimd those words 
today, “with malice toward none, with charity lor all/' against the 


raucous discords of “malefactors of great wealth," “money changers 
in the temple/’ “economic royalists,” and “Bourbons." 

The keynote of the harmony Lincoln sought was tolerance. The 
keynote of the New Deal discord has always been “crack down." 

Lincoln did not prate of liberalism; he talked of freedom. And 
freedom to him meant more than freedom of speech and freedom 
of worship. It meant free business enterprise as well. None knew 
better than he that all forms of freedom mxist stand or fall together. 

How different today. No administration In the history of this 
Nation has so smugly and so blatantly paid Up service to Uberallsm 
as that of the New Deal. But It Is a liberalism founded not on 
tcderance but on hate. Hate for that group of citizens who braved 
much, and ventured more, to make this country great; that group 
which most dramatically represents the spirit of Individual initia¬ 
tive and free enterprise—our btislnessmen. And any liberalism 
which has its roots In hatred cannot but produce the fruit of 
tyranny. 

Contrast the invective, the vllllficatlon, the setting up of class 
against class according to the regular New Deal technique with 
the real liberalism of Lincoln as revealed in his remarks to a com¬ 
mittee of New York workingmen on Mkrch 24, 1864. Said Lincoln; 

“The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of the family 
relation, should be one xmlting all working people, of aU nations, 
and tongues, and kindreds. Nor should this lead to a war upon 
property, or the owners of property. Property Is the fruit of labor, 
property Is desirable, is a positive good In the world. That some 
should he rich shows that others may become rich and hence is 
Just encouragement to Indiistry and enterprise. 

“Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence when 
built.” 

So spoke Lincoln. Do we find a counterpart In the New Deal 
philosophy? Ah, yes. It Is “soak the rich.” 

For all Its highbrow professors and doctrinaires, the New Deal 
has never learned that the spirit of enterprise Is more than an 
economic force; It Is the very basis of free democratic Institutions. 

The New Deal has never learned that upon the willingness and 
ability of democracies to encourage Investment will depend their 
ability to keep opportunity abundant and. in consequence, to pre¬ 
serve the free institutions which are the first casualties of severe 
social conflict. 

Simple but profound truths are these; too profound for those 
who trade in the superficialities of the New Deal to grasp. 

So the New Deal has pressed its war against business and busi¬ 
nessmen vindictively and relentlessly. 

Because a few of the cows in the business barn gave sour milk, 
small boys with sticks and mad dogs are permitted to chase the 
whole herd to exhaustion all over the pasture. 

A few business leaders proved faithless to their trust. So put 
all business in a strait Jacket. Now, a strait Jacket will keep you 
out of mischief. But you can’t work in a strait Jacket. You need 
overalls. 

A member of the Inner New Deal circle Is quoted by Raymond 
Moley In his book After Seven Years as saying: “Fighting with a 
busmessman is like fighting with a Polack. You can give no 
quarter.” There you have a succinct expression of the New Deal’s 
attitude toward business. 

So when a few—a very few—of our great utility holding com¬ 
panies abused their power, the New Deal demanded the death 
sentence for them all. To the New Deal “brain trusters” no Indian 
is a good Indian except a dead Indian. Well, I suppose killing off 
an enterprise Is one way of Instilling virtue. There Is nothing so 
virtuous as a corpse. 

It was because of this New Deal attitude that fear, deadly fear, 
gripped the Nation and the Nation’s business and still holds all 
enterprise In Its paralyzing clutch. 

You know what I mean. The wage earner does not forget that 10 
percent pay cut he had to take after a soothing voice over the 
radio from Washington assured him that all was well. It Is true 
that for the most part his old wage—or nearly all of It—has been 
restored. But as he watches the backing and filling of the admin¬ 
istration. as he sees the Federal debt pile up to a figure quite 
beyond the mental capacity of any of us to visualize In terms of 
goods and commodities, he fears, and well he may. 

So instead of buying the new radio or the new motor car as he 
had planned, he is afraid to take a chance. In consequence, his 
money that would have been spent for a radio or a car and would 
have made Jobs goes into the bank to still further swell that un¬ 
wieldy bulk of excess reserves in the tomb-like vaults where, like 
the lilies of the field. It neither tolls nor spins. 

And If the Individual fears to risk his own money, what of the 
heads of our business establishments and corporations who are 
entrusted with the funds of others? If the individual fears to 
risk hlB own money, will not those entrusted with the money of 
others be even more reluctant to venture It for new plants and 
badly needed equipment? Obviously. Ah, yes, Mr. President, the 
businessmen of America are not gambling with other people’s 
moneyAU things equal, they would be ready to risk legitimate 
business hazards. But the New Deal has stacked the cards against 
them. All it offers is a gamble. 

In his first Inaugural, Franklin Delano Roosevelt told the Na¬ 
tion that “the only thing we have to fear Is fear Itself," There Is 
no gainsaying that those words luUed the people like an opiate. 

The people gave the President cheerfully and unhesitatingly 
more power than had ever been possessed by any President of the 
United States. They stifled their fear in a great hut simple faith. 
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But as time went on and the deinession deepened, as factory 
after factory closed Its doors and an army of 11,000,000 unemployed 
tramped the streets, a new and concrete fear replaced the old 
vague fear of the unknown which afflicted the Nation in 1083. It 
was fear of the Oovemment itself. And that is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to business and industry today. 

But before we carry this thought further, let*8 be sure of exactly 
what we're talking about. Let^s take a look at American bustnese. 
Let’s see Just what we mean when we speak of the Nation's busi¬ 
ness. And then lett see what the New Deal did to hamstring it and 
reduce it to Us present plight. 

If we Tlsuaiiae the several million individual business enterprises 
in the United States as a whole and call this aggregate the Na¬ 
tion's business, we find that we have plant and equipment which 
cost $800,000,000,000 and which, when operating at capacity, em¬ 
ploys 50,000,000 workers. Ihis vast plant is capable of producing 
about $1,600 worth of goods each year for every worker. This may 
not seem a great amount yet it is more than the Industries of any 
other nation on the face of the earth are able to produce. It is 
five times as much as American Industry was capable of producing 
when Abraham Lincoln was bom. 

This great business machine has been built up by free enter¬ 
prise in a country which embraces only 6 percent of the world’s 
area and 7 percent of its population. Yet becatise it was erected 
by hardy and independent men who were willing to take a risk 
instead of se^ng security in the economic storm cellars, this 
Nation today has more than 45 percent of the world's wealth. 

Yes; and despite the best sabotaging efforts of the New Deal 
wrecking crew we still have today In the United States the highest 
real wages, the shortest working hours, and the greatest percentage 
of home ownership on earth. 

As a resxilt of causes which we need not consider here but 
which had their genesis In the world-wide economic maladjustment 
which followed the World War. this vast industrial machine slowed 
down. Production dropped at first to about two-thirds of capacity; 
fell again to three-quarters. Then came a man who boasted that 
he knew all the answers and promised the country a New Deal. 
The people, In a frame of mind to try anything, everything, put 
him in the White House. 

The new captain then began to assemble the most motley crew 
that ever manned the ship of state; able men, inefflcient men; 
sane men and crackpots; experienced economists and long-haired 
fiscal theorists; patriotic men and parlor pinks and outright “reds.” 

With much tub thumping and loud hozannahs, this horde of 
zealots and fanatics swooped down on Washington. Their sole 
thought was that they had a mandate from the people to do some¬ 
thing. They did It with a vengeance. They tried to tear up the 
Constitution. They tried to pack the Supreme Court. They suc¬ 
ceeded in substituting government by men for government by 
law. 

Then with a mighty chorus of hallelujahs, they began their 
business-witch hunt. That was more than 7 years ago. They 
haven't found many witches in the business community. But 
still they press the hunt with evangelical zeal. But meanwhile, 
most of the saner and abler administration advisers have left 
the New Deal dove cote In disgust. Had Lincoln been alive he 
wotild have predicted that. He knew that you may fool all of the 
people some of the time; you can even fool some of the people all 
the time; but you can’t fool all of the people all of the time. 

When the voodoo doctors came to Washington and were unable 
to find what was wrong with our ailing business, they invented a 
new malady of their own to suit their purpose. They called It the 
vanishing economic frontier. On the basis of that diagnosis, their 
New Deal economic brethren began to sell America short. Their 
red and pink fellow travelers b^an to spread the propaganda of 
defeatism. 

ITiis propaganda went something like this: America Is no longer 
a country of boundless opportunity. The frontier has vanished. 
Our natural resources are pretty well developed. Population, 
although still increasing, is growing at a declining rate and soon 
will be stationary. There no longer are sufficient Investment oppor¬ 
tunities to absorb the savings of the community. If savings are 
not invested they pile up in idle bank deposits and the demand 
for goods declines. So there must be a new distribution of Inoome— 
an increase in small incomes at the expense of large. Share the 
wealth! 

I do not need to point out to you the fallacies of this reasoning. 
You businessmen know them as well as I. What is worth noting 
is the supreme heights of folly attained by the New Deal in an 
effort to remedy the situation which they alleged to exist. What 
was wrong, they said, was that there was too little investment and 
too much savliigs. But what they did was to adopt policies which 
could result in nothing else than still further increasing savings 
and still further restricting Investment. 

There were five such major policies adopted by the New Deal: 

(1) Government spending on a huge and unprecedented scale; 

(2) Government undertaking to supply services previously fur¬ 
nished by private enterprise. In other words. Government competi¬ 
tion with private Industry; (8) Imposition of personal and cor¬ 
porate taxes which penalized Investment and expansion; (4) oa- 

E rlcious interference with busineas by regulatory commissions; (5) 
kbor legislation which split labor into two hostile camps. Let 
m consider briefly each of these items that have resiuted in the 
hamstringing of business and, as the Temporary National Bco- 
nomio Committee confesses, has left the economic machine stalled 
on dead center. 


Through its deficit nMSi(ling--pump priming, if you will—the 
New Deal almost doubled the national debt, until today It has 
reached the staggering total of more than $42,000,000,000, danger¬ 
ously close to the statutory debt limit. And now, at this late date, 
after all these billiona have been fruitlessly squandered, it is both 
ironic and tragic that Dr. Charles F. Boos, former research director 
of the N. B. A., in a study Just completed of business conditions 
from 1919 to 1939, states that he found—and I quote—"no sig¬ 
nificant correlation between Government spending and orders re¬ 
ceived by business." 

Bad as it is, our colossal deficit, with all its Inherent dangers of 
inflation, is not the worst feature of the Government's spending 
policy. The worst feature is that C3k>vfflmment spending drives 
private capital out of industry and prevents exactly the kind of 
Investment which recovery demands—^voluntary spending for pro¬ 
ductive purposes by the i>eople who have money to Invest. 

The public debt is created primarily for nonproductive purposes— 
relief payments, military expenditures, civic projects, etc. But 
private debt is created for Industrial production, chiefly of durable 
goods, which represent the most conspicuously retarded of our 
country’s industries. 

Yet. Marrlner 8. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
who, of all persons should know better, has undertaken to assure 
the country that there is no need for alarm over our hugh public 
spending because it has merely replaced private spending, and that 
the Nation’s total debt, public and private, Is no larger today than 
it was in 1929. It is exactly for that reason that there Is serious 
cause for alarm. 

The President, himself, less than a year ago, fed the Nation this 
soothing sirup: "Why worry about the public debt? We don’t owe 
It to outsiders; we owe it to oiirselves.’’ 

Does it ease the burden of our tax-ridden citizens and business 
enterprises to know that it is not to outsiders but to American 
banks and large Investors that the taxes they pay will ultimately 
go? It is the amount of the tax not the ultimate destination of the 
money that matters. And businessmen resent the implication of 
their gullibility in statements that there is no difference between 
public and private debt. 

Every businessnmn, every wage earner, knows that the public 
debt is created by the Government and not by the people who must 
pay It. He had no say when this debt was contracted. All he Is 
expected to do is to pay, and pay, and pay; not only he but his chil¬ 
dren and his children’s children. On the other hand it is equally 
obvious to everybody that private debt is an obligation voluntarily 
contracted and which the debtor expects and is perfectly willing to 
pay off to the last penny. 

Now let’s look for a minute at this matter of Government com¬ 
petition with private enterprise. It is a matter to which I believe 
too little thought has been given by the rank and file of Americans. 
The average man in the street reads in his newspaper about Govern¬ 
ment competition with great industries—such, for instance as the 
electric-power industry—but It seems to him a thing remote. When 
It goes to the lengths of putting out of business the merchant on 
Main Street with whom he has been dealing all his life it will be 
brought home to him in all its stark reality. But then It will be too 
late. 

In our system ot private enterprise the free flow of new Investment 
capital constitutes the life blood. But mere capital is not enough. 
First there Is a man with an idea, either for a new business or the 
development of an old; then come the investors to supply the capital 
to finance the idea, and last, management to plan, build, and direct 
BO that the idea may become a reality. 

Quite naturally when businessmen see Government competition 
going on In one industry they wonder what is going to happen to 
their company. They are likely to decide not to build that new 
plant which they proposed. The Investor begins to wonder too, and 
to fear. He fears for the investment he already has made, he 
decides to put no more money in the husiness. So business ex¬ 
pansion halts and investment capital piles up in idle bank reserves. 

And now let’s see how the New Deal through its inoome and 
corporation-tax policies has helped cripple American Industry. In 
good years more than 60 percent of the Nation’s savings comes from 
incomes of $10,000 a year or more and nearly one-fourth from profits. 
One of the first steps taken by the New Deal was to increase the yield 
of the personal income tax, partly by advances in the surtax rates, 
but in the main by changes in the exemptions. 

Then it sought to discourage investment by changes in the tax 
on corporate incomes, which roughly doubled Its burden, and by a 
tax on undistributed profits to discourage corporations from rein¬ 
vesting a substantial part of their inoome. For example, corpo¬ 
rations in 1936 paid Federal Income taxes of almost exactly Uie 
same amount as in 1929, although corporate Incomes were only 
one-half of the 1929 level. 

Thanks to the Republicans In the Seventy-sixth Congress and 
straight-thinking Democrats who aided them, the last vestige of 
the undistributed-profits tax was repealed last year, and the cor-^ 
porate Income tax was modified to permit the carry-over of losses 
over a period of years. 

There yet remain many inequalities In the distribution of the tax 
burden which are a drag upon business. To the correction of 
these InequaHtles the Republican Party is pledged. Heaven knows 
existing business and new enterprise need all the freedom from 
unwise and unjust handicaps they can get. Even in the prosperous 
years before 1929, less than two-thirds of the establishedf American 
corporations made any money. Less than one-third make any 
money today. These are the established corporations. Among new 
business ventum an&y 1 out of IQ ever make any money at all. 
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Nqw, consider the New Deal% c^rlclous Interference with busl« 
neee by regtUatory cpmnalsilons. It has been the oonalstent New 
Deal policy to set np a commission to administer every law that It 
enacts for the regulation of business. In so doing it has made our 
Government to a very fi^eat extent a government by men Instead 
of a government by law. 

Before the New Deal the law was plain. It was written down in 
black and white. Every businessman could familiarize himself 
with the law and act accordingly. 

This new government by men—^we might even say by caprice— 
has served only to add to business uncertainty and fear. Business 
cannot successfully operate under a government by commissions 
which may change their standards as they will and dispense their 
favors in accordance with the predilections of their members. 

Take the Securities and Bxchange Commission, for example. The 
complaint of the flnanclal community is not so much directed to 
what they believe are unnecessary hardships imposed upon the 
securities business but the atmosphere of uncertainty and fear in 
which they operate. 

A simple illustration will give you an idea of what I mean. Under 
the securities legislation It is perfectly lawful for an underwriting 
syndicate to “support the market*’ for an issue of securities it has 
sold to the public. On the other hand, It Is unlawful for the 
syndicate to manipulate the market. But where is the line to be 
drawn between “supporting the market” and “manipulating the 
market”? Ever since this legislation was enacted, underwriters have 
sought to have the Securities and Exchange Commission clarify 
this point. The Commission either can’t or won’t. So every day 
large underwriters are harassed by the uncertainty as to how far 
they may go in supporting a market and the fear that If they go 
too far they may go to Jail. 

I believe all of you know what the New Deal's labor legislation 
has done to business; more strikes than In any comparable period 
In the Nation’s history; labor split into two hostile camps and the 
employer caught between the upper and the nether millstone of 
Jurisdictional disputes. And we are all too familiar with the 
biased and prejudiced attitude of the National Labor Relations 
Board—now. happily, in process of being cleaned up. or so at least 
we hope. It Is not an exaggeration to say that the New Deal’s labor 
policy has cost Industry billions of dollars and has cost the workers 
many millions through unemployment due to strikes and perma¬ 
nent loss of Jobs by the closing down of plants. 

The picture I have endeavored to present to you of how the 
New Deal has crippled business and checked the flow of Investment 
funds has been admirably sketched in a recent issue of a weekly 
paper by James Truslow Adams, eminent historian and economist. 
Mr. Adams says—and I quote: 

“The capitalist today knows he may lose If his Judgment is wrong, 
but also that If he Is right, what he may be allowed to retain Is 
so small In comparison with the risks that the game Is not worth 
the candle. He has always been willing to take risks for the sake 
of great profits, but no sane man takes great risks for nothing. 

“It Is not merely that taxation Is heavy, with every prospect of its 
being yet heavier In the future, but that it tends to be used punl- 
tively with the Intention of not simply raising money for the 
legitimate needs of government but of remodeling our social system 
Into a form unknown. Governmental regulation and red tape not 
only take the time of executives, but with 49 governments—State 
and Federal, to say nothing of local—turning out some 20,000 new 
laws a year, businessmen cannot know from day to day where they 
stand before the law. There Is also too rapid change. We are told 
that some governmental policies are on a 24-hour basis, but busi¬ 
ness cannot afford to take great risks In the Investment of millions 
in plants which may not be productive for years If the attitude of 
government toward business cannot be predicted for even a week.” 

It is a gloomy picture, but let us not despair. Let us remember 
that In his first Inaugural Lincoln said, “While the people retain 
their virtue and vigilance, no administration, by any extreme of 
wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the Government in the 
short space of 4 years.” I, for one, am quite sure that he would 
have said the same of an administration covering 6 years. 

So here and now tonight let us highly resolve, both in the spirit 
and in the words of Lincoln, “that this Nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

To us he passed the torch. Be ours to keep It bright. 


Taxes and Business Expansion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF • 

HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

LETTER PROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 


letter from a prominent manufacturer and businessman Ih 
Erie, Pa.; 


Nobthbrn BQtrxpMXNt COm 
Erie, Pa., February 14,1940. 

Hon. R. U. RoDoxas, 

House of Jtepresentativee, Washington, D. C.: 

Noting that an economy wave la finally becoming apparent in 
the Congress, I hope you will use your efforts to continue that Just 
as strongly as possible. 

As you know, billions of capital are Idle largely because of fear 
and the lack of belief that venturing capital will produce safe 
returns. As a corollary, excellent ideas and men to exploit them 
are likewise idle. 

This Is no theory. In the past month there have been submitted 
to me two propositions, each of which would mean the establish¬ 
ment of a new manufacturing plant. In spite of additional cash 
in the bank, I declined both. If 1 could be reasonably certain that 
even a little of the tax load were going to be reduced, 1 would go 
into either or both of those propositions at once. 

Reduce the tax load so as to permit additional money, dormant 
ideas, and unemployed men to get to work. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. W.! 

Lincoln Day Address at Fairmont, W. Va. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. LELAND M. FORD, OP CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I Include the following ad¬ 
dress to be delivered by me at Fairmont, W. Va., on February 
22, 1940: 

It is certainly a privilege and a pleasure to have the invitation to 
come to Fairmont, In the First CongreESlonal Dlctrlct, of which 
Mr. Andrew C. Schiffler is Representative. Incidentally, I would 
like to congratulate and commend this district upon its selection of 
Congre£:sman Schiffler, for I, and many other of our colleagues, 
believe that he Is one of the best Congressmen in Congress. 

I believe it Is particularly apropos at this time of the year that we 
do honor to one of the greatest Americans, Abraham Lincoln, and I 
would like to feel that the spirit of Abraham Lincoln would Join us 
In this meeting this evening. 

I have chosen tonight to speak about security, and when I say 
“security” I not only mean social security but I mean the security 
of all those who expect social security, the security of the aged, 
the blind, the destitute, as well as the security of business, of labor, 
ol our own homes, all of that security for each and everyone of us. 
Let us pause and ask ourselves a question, each one of us, how 
secure are we and what security may we expect In the future. Of 
course you do not have to answer any such question as that to me, 
but you certainly do have to answer It to yourself, and you cannot 
sidestep it, neither can you fool yourself about it, but it must be 
satisfactorily answered. 

I don’t think it hurts to take an Inventory of one’s situation 
occasionally and make a full survey to find out exactly how one 
actually stands. This I am going to attempt to do. It might be 
possible to bring this out by comparison. Let us compare, then, 
the conditions that surrounded Abraham Lincoln, with his log-cabin 
birthplace and the other so-oalled social conditions that went along 
with it. At that time there certainly was no Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration to turn money over to Abraham Lincoln and there was 
not a group of other social agencies, with pockets full of money, 
which money had been wrung from our people through taxation, to 
give to Abraham Lincoln or others like him, In order that he might 
get his education, continue to live, and follow his vocation. Looking 
into this a little further, after he had advanced in life and had 
become a lawyer, it was found at one time that he was so poor that 
he had to pawn his famous and well-loved surveyor’s instruments 
to pay his rent. There were no new dealers around then to come 
to the aid of Mr. Lincoln and give him money which he did not 
ask in order that he might continue to follow his profession and 
live. It certainly Is a fact that he did live. It certainly Is a further 
fact that he had an unusually strong character and that his princi¬ 
pal philosophy was that if he worked hard, If he was honest With 
himself and with his fellow men, worshiped God, had a r^iglofi, he 
would succeed. He did succeed, and he did become the uxteenth 
President of the United States, strange as it may seem, without any 
of the coddling of a paternalistic government. While Abraham 
Lincoln did not receive the so-called benefits under our new social 
extension, at the same time he was not called upon to pay nor be 
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Imrdened toy the bT 3 _tucaiton that took from him the 

Incentive to go forward, for In those days the Government was liv¬ 
ing within Its means, paying its way, and pa 3 dng off Its national 
debt. IS this not exeznpllfibatloii of the statement that we have 
heard that **etrong plants do not grow in hothouses”? I toelieve 
It Is. I also believe that the type of Lincoln philosophy is just as 
good and jiut as strong today as It was then. I believe that It is, 
at least in part, through hardships and the ablUty to surmount 
those hardships, together with their experiences, that the thing we 
call character is created. 

Once that character is developed. It is Its driving force that moti¬ 
vates men and drivee them forward to such heights as Lincoln 
reached. Sometimes I wonder If we are sapping and destroying 
our future security by surrounding people with conditions that will 
make them too soft by giving them things that they did not earn, 
and by the very easy way in which these things are received, and 
If we are not eating away that security called moral character. 

In those days people at least had real security. In that time 
security meant the right to acquire knowledge, whether you received 
It in school or at your mother's knee, or whether you slaved for It 
with a piece of coal and a board at the hearthalde as Lincoln did. 
After one acq\ilred that knowledge and the ability that went with It, 
lie had the right to use It to further himself to the limit of his 
knowledge and ability, and what he won In the way of financial 
or other rewards, no man or government did take away from him 
if he got It honestly. Security, then, was backed up by thrift. It 
meant that If a man worked hard and honestly and built a home 
that a man could be proud of as long as he lived, he would be 
somewhat protected by those things he had earned. The biggest 
thing, however, in this constructive effort was the building of 
honest, rugged men and women with real character, dependent 
upon no one for guidance or financial help. They were secure in 
their honest, rugged strength and moral character, unafraid of 
work, and happy In the knowledge of a Job done rightfully, will¬ 
ingly, and well. 

Let us look at our security today and wonder how secure we are, 
with a national debt of approximately forty-five billion and a cur¬ 
rent operating expense for X year—last year—of approximately 
thirteen billion, with a prospect of the national debt going higher. 

How secure Is any nation financially that owes $46,000,000,000 
it that nation is honest and expects to pay back that bill? I think 
our people have not been deeply enough concerned with the serious¬ 
ness of this debt, with particular reference as to how it affects their 
security, 

I think that this goes to the security of every individual In the 
United States, to the security of even our form of government. This 
debt may eventually determine whether this country Is to remain 
an American democracy, with our Constitution, our Bill of Rights, 
or whether, eventually, due to the break-down of our financial 
structure, there may be an attempt to force upon us, in one of its 
forms or another—socialism, fascism, nazl-ism, or communism. I 
have stated that the only difference between the spread from social¬ 
ism to communism Is in the degree of Its application. 

Let us consider a few figiires from the following table: 



Receipts 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

National 
debt end 
of year 

Fiscal year— 

ItWft - - _ 

Millions 
$4,178 

Millions 

$3,994 

4,092 

Millions 
$16,185 
16,801 
19,487 

1931. 

'3! 190 

1932. 

2;oo« 

SilM 

1933. 

2,080 

3,116 

5,143 

22,539 

1034_ _ 

7,106 
7,376 

27,053 

1933. 

8,800 

28,701 

lti3R ___ 

4,116 

8,880 

33,546 
36,427 
37,166 
41,132 

1037 

6,294 

8,105 
7,626 

lOSfl _ _ .. 

6,242 

1030 1 ____ 

6,520 

9,492 



* Estimated. 


In this connection you will note the last year's expenses shown as 
nine-bllUon-plus came closer to being 13 billion. Tou will notice 
how the national debt has risen from 16 billion in 1930 to ap¬ 
proximately 42 bUlion in 1939. This 1939 llgtire does not include 
the liabilities and guaranties of any other departments of Govern¬ 
ment. These figures are beyond the average man's comprehension, 
and, ladies and gentlemen, 1 want to tell you that they certainly 
are fraught with much danger and they show several things, 
not only with reference to our finances themselves, but one of the 
biggest dangers i« In the tremendous tax load that oUr buslneBs 
structure has to bear and how it might affect its ability to main¬ 
tain itself as private business, due to this tax load. The other 
Is to security. How much securl^are any of you going to have 
from a baxUurupt Government. Who wUl pay? And with what 
can a bankrupt Government pay all the social security benefits, 
veterans' benefits, aged aid. and all the others? This, then, leads 
us to the question of the encroachment upon private business of 
socialism, nazl-lsm, fascism, or communism, whloDever you choose 
to call it. I think this Is proven by the encroachment of the 
Federal Government on what used to be twnned ^private busi- 
ness.'' We find the Federal Government in the banking business, 
the dpi estate buslnesai, the insurance business, the brokerage 
busing the power business, and I believe there are acme 69 busi¬ 
nesses* told, which this Government Is now engaged in operat¬ 


ing. Whenever these busltieaees sustain a loss, of course, this, loss 
must be charged back In the form of tajEas. These businesses, 
thertfore, must not necessarily be run on ah elllolent basts, because 
any deficit is charged back to taxes and ootlected from our people. 

Lb not this Govamment ownership and operation, then, actually 
socialism? And Is not socialism the first step toward fascism, 
naei-lsm, and communism? 

Are private busmess, labor unions, Individual liberty, and all 
those rights that we hold dear imder our Constitution and demo¬ 
cratic form of government, wiped out and destroyed under any of 
these so-called "Isms'*? 

I think these are fair questions. Tou ought to know the an¬ 
swers. Your welfare and security are at stake. You will eventually 
have to answer these questions, and upon your answer your future 
will depend. Give your answer before It Is too late. 

As a particular illustration of some of these things about which 
I have been speaking, let us consider the ownership and opera¬ 
tion of the T. V. A. Here Is Government ownership and opera¬ 
tion, with millions of the taxpayers’ money spent to compete 
against whom? Our fellow citizens. Assume the T. V, A. program 
In its complete form. What are going to be the effects uix)n that 
community and upon you, in your community? First, I don’t 
think there is any qiiestlon but that private business In this line 
will be driven out of business. The rates may be low temporarily, 
or they may not be, In the long rtm, but that remains to be seen. 
People usually pay for what they get. Usually, Government opera¬ 
tion Is far more costly than private business becaiise those who 
run Government operations are selected primarily on account of 
their political Importance and not on account of what they know 
about the operation of that particular business, nor their ef¬ 
ficiency to operate It. If the plant Is not efficiently operated. 
It does not have to close down as a private business does, but 
the dear old taxpayer Is again stuck for the taxes to pay for 
the political mistakes of those who do not know. Also how will 
labor xmions fare under Government ownership? 

In that district I understand that some of the counties are 
now beginning to worry as to their revenue produced by taxation, 
because these T. V. A. projects, being Government-owned, are 
tax exempt. This Is one of the effects Immediately upon the 
coimty, and. having been a county supervisor. I know that one 
of two things will have to happen, valuations will be increased 
to obtain the additional revenue, or the rates will be increased. 
In other words, there will be an increase In taxes. 

How Is this going to affect you? And'when I say you, I say 
the employer and the employee, the owner of the business and 
the laboring man, and all In between, because all are affected. 
Does this mean that electricity, which was formerly generated In 
plants wherein they used coal and oil, will take the place of the 
coal and oil and the plants will now be cleared up and scrapped? 
And, If that is true, what is going to happen to those who have 
been furnishing the coal? Are you going to close down the mines 
so far as the owners are concerned, and lose the benefits from your 
capital? And Is labor going, to be denied the opportunity to 
work these mines and lose the benefit from its capital, which is 
labor? When one takes Into consideration the ramification of 
the effects of this governmental ownership, with its socialistic 
trend, he had better pause and ask himself the further question: 
Where are we going, and what Is our future destination? My 
answer, after giving some thought to that question, Is that we 
are going down the road to ruin, to a certain loss of American 
form of government, If this governmental encroachment continues 
to grow as fast in the next 20 years as it has in the past 7. The 
time to stop these things is now, and I hope, by the time election 
gets aroimd, every man and woman voter will have turned these 
things over In their minds, seriously, and have the proper answer. 

Now, these things that I am telling you either are or are not 
true, and it is up to you people individually to determine whether 
they are or not. I believe they are, and I believe their effect, If 
continued. Is going to vitally affect the security of every business¬ 
man In this country. The reason I say this is that of all of these 
tremendous expenditures every single penny must come from one 
source only, and that source Is taxation, and every dollar collected 
in taxes comes from some of the ramifications of business. That, 
in turn, of course, affects employment. Business cannot use the 
same dollar with which to pay taxes and give en^ployment to our 
people. This has been tried for the last 7 years, and after the 
expenditure of twenty-five thousand million dollars we have 
approximately the same number of unemployed that we had 7 
years ago, and I think we are in worse condition because we 
certainly owe that twenty-five thousand million dollars more than 
we did, and are not in as sound financial condition as we were, 
and neither is business. In addition to this, the incentive of 
security has been taken out of business and business feels it is 
no longer safe to go ahead as private business, that gradually, 
but surely* socialism Is creeping in and Government is engaging 
In that business in a soclalistio or communistic manner, thereby 
destroying business, and with It security. 

I say to YOU that no RepubUcan, nor any Democrat, has any 
right to support any such socialistic trend. 

Having looked at conditions as they are, and I believe this to be 
true, how secure Is any business, any bondholder? How secure are 
any of our people who have been led to believe that they are 
going to have social security in their <^d age? How secure Is any 
savings bank? How secure Is any holder of a mortgage or any other 
security? As a matter of fact* how secure is labor under this 
encroachment of socialism? 
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We have only to look to Europe within the last 25 years to see 
these different types of encroachment work, and look at the 
European countries in which they have been tried, to see what 
they have done. In oontemplatl^ those things. I certainly do 
consider that Inflation and reflation are dangerous to all security, 
and so Is repudiation of Government debt. Of course, this country 
has not gone so far as some of the European countries, but I 
think the time to stop this socialistic-communistic encroachment 
is now, and every group of our people should back us up in 
stopping all these Europeans *'l8mB’* and demand that our people 
get back to an American form of Government ahd stay there. 

I am going to ask labor a question, and It Is this: If we depart 
from an American form of Government and adopt any other form 
of government, in whole or In part, in a range from socialism to 
communism, where does labor expect to get off? I am asking 
labor, and I defy labor to point out to me, where they may And 
one labor union In Rtissla, one labor union in Italy, or one labor 
union in Germany. They have been destroyed by so-callcd liqui¬ 
dation. Those of you who may be interested in religion have seen 
religion restricted In Italy, much more restricted In Germany, and 
finally wiped out in Russia. 

We have also seen business, Individual liberty, and all rights as 
we have come to know them In America, wiped out in the same 
way. Therefore, I say to you that this country cannot successfully 
engage In socialism, or In any “Ism" except Americanism If we 
are going to maintain our ideas of Individual liberty. 

I have not given you many figures, but I could, with respect 
to the tremendous taxation that this country has to bear, and I 
believe that this country can and will pay Its way out and give 
back to us that security we have known and have expected In this 
country, If we will stay away from European “Isms" and stick to 
the American form of ^vernment, which gives us our Incentive to 
go forward, known as Individual liberty. 

In my experience as a county official I know definitely It is not 
the cost of American government that Is breaking the American 
businessman and brining the tremendous tax load upon the peo¬ 
ple. I believe that It Is this outside social extension of things that 
are not proper, reasonable, desirable, or necessary functions of gov¬ 
ernment that Is increasing the cost. As a matter of fact, I know 
definitely that within my own county of Los Angeles 62 cents out 
of every dollar goes for this new program and for things that are 
not strictly governmental functions. This should mean to the 
average man, If many of these things should be discontinued, that 
the tax bill could be cut more than 60 percent. This should further 
mean that when this tax bill is cut there would be more money left 
with which to meet pay rolls In employment, so I think it Is safe 
to say that It is not the cost of the American form of government 
that Is breaking us down but it Is the cost of these Imported Euro¬ 
pean "isms" that have attached themselves to our Government like 
leeches which Is really ruining us. It Is not sufficient Just to criti¬ 
cize, and I offer this as a suggestion, that the Government of the 
United States announce a policy, and v^hen they announce It mean 
It, that first they are going to balance their Budget and quit 
spending more than they take in. 

Secondly, that when these expenditures have been curtailed the 
amounts so secured chall be passed on to business In the form of 
reduced taxation. 

Thirdly, that the United States will get out of private business 
and stay out, and return to the functions of government only and 
never engage In competition with its citizens. 

I believe if those things were done and actually carried out, the 
Incentive for business to go ahead would be there, that confidence 
would be restored In business, and business would go ahead and 
make that expansion that it is crying to make, and In that expan¬ 
sion our unemployed would again he absorbed, back on the pay 
rolls of business and Industry where they permanently and prop¬ 
erly belong and off the public dole. In other words. It would be a 
return to the American Idea of government which would bring us 
real security. 

Let us, with Lincoln, believe that the vigilance of a free American 
people will see to it on next November 6 "that this Nation under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that American form 
of government, of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth." 


A Mission of Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN OF 
FEBRUARY 12. 1940 • 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricx^rd, 1 Include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of February 12,1940; 
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[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of February 12. 1940] 

A MISSION OF EXPLORATION 

President Roosevelt’s dispatch of Sumner Welles, Under Secre¬ 
tary of State, on a mission of Inquiry among Europe’s great powers 
has aroused much speculation at home and abroad as to his pur¬ 
pose. In the allied countries there is uneasiness as to the possi¬ 
bility of peace overtures unsulted to the present state of Europe’s 
war. 

The aUled governments think peace on any terms now ob¬ 
tainable would leave Hitler with the fruits of his aggression 
and in position to resume his attacks on the independence of 
minor ootmtrles. 

There are those in the United States who view the President’s 
step as a move toward dangerous Involvement in affairs overseas. 
While the President’s representative Is visiting the three belliger¬ 
ent nations, and Italy as well, Secretary Hull will be dlsctisslng 
with the neutrals the chances of an enduring peace baaed on an 
end of economic war. 

The President has already put on record hls desire to cooperate 
to bring about peace in Europe In hls message to the Pope, 
telling of hls decision to name Msrron ’Taylor as hls representative 
at the Vatican. There are many reasons outside considerations 
of humanity why the President must wish the conflict terminated. 
The war will place on the financial and economic resources of 
the nations participating, and on their social structure, a ter¬ 
rible strain, from some of the effects of which the United States 
cannot hope to escape. Already dislocations are occurring In 
our foreign trade, as Instanced by the blow to tobacco exports 
caused by British preference for the Turkish product. 

A prolonged war might well mean a world-wide depression, 
making domestic recovery the more distant. The zero hour In 
which the Nazi spring offensive may come approaches. Explora¬ 
tion of possibilities that the allied democracies may be spared 
that ordeal seems desirable. 

The President's hatred of dictatorship Is too well established 
to make It credible that he would let American policies serve in 
any way Hitler’s purposes. The manifest demand of the people 
to keep the country out of war and the President’s own assur¬ 
ances on that subject are all on the record. They seem adequate 
safeguard against the dangers conjured up because of the Welles 
mission. 


Freight-Rate Differentials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the the following editorial 
which appeared in the February 11 edition of the Spartan¬ 
burg Herald: 

[From the Spartanburg Herald of February 11, 1940] 

ONLY A SQUARE DEAL IS ASKED 

Again the South must go before the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission and ask that body to sustain Its recent ruling which gave 
part relief from the burdensome freight rates that southern ship¬ 
pers have suffered in past years. Northern Interests have filed a 
complaint against the ruling and are asking the I. C. C. for a 
reopening of the case. 

As far back as 1931 Commissioner Eastman declared that the 
differential "is in open conflict with the principle of equality; 
moreover, It is a cruel doctrine." That seems to state the case 
of the South as completely as It can he stated. The rate differen¬ 
tials have caused Southern States to lose millions of dollars which 
should have been used in the development of industry. But that 
is Just what the manufacturers and railroads of the Northern 
States seem to want. 

The South Is "up and coming." In spite of all handicaps, Its 
natural resources are being developed. The decision of this case 
should not hinge upon what effect it may have upon certain 
sections of the country but upon the benefit to the whole. The 
South Is the greatest potential market of the Nation. Given 
the opportunity, Its people wHl be buyers of eastern and western 
products and the southern consumption will stimulate Nation¬ 
wide business and industry. 

*rhe South asks nothing but an equal chance In the commer¬ 
cial and Industrial structure of the Nation. Less than that is 
rank Injustice. This repeated effort to get a square deal has 
become an "old southern custom." 

Mr. Speaker, the editor of the Spartanburg Herald is cor¬ 
rect in asserting that the South is *'up and coming.** It is 
true that in spite of certain man-made econcmilc barriers, 
in spite of all handicaps, the natural resources of the South 
ore being developed rapidly. 
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Public ofllclals in every section of the country must realise 
that the abomination of freight-rate differentials is unfair 
and hurtful, not only to the South, but also to the Nation 
as a whole. As pointed out in the Spartanburg Herald edi¬ 
torial, the South is the greatest potential market of the 
Nation. In the National Emergency Coimcil report on 
southern economic conditions, the South is described as 
“the Nation's greatest untapped market and the market in 
which American business can expand most easily/' 

In another part of this same report to the President on 
economic conditions in the South, it is stated: 

The major problem wbtoh faoes almost all industry in the South 
is that of freight-rate differentials. ♦ • • In effect, this dif¬ 

ference in freight rates creates a man-made wall to replace the 
natural barriers long since overcome by modern railroad engi¬ 
neering. * • • The southern producer, attempting to build up 
a large-scale production on the decreasing cost principle, finds his 
goods barred from the wider markets In the Nation's most populoue 
areas. In marketing his products over the waU, he is forced to 
absorb the difference in freight charges. 

To those who «tlll contend for freight-rate differentials I 
call attention to the following explanation offered in this 
same report: 

Two chief reasons for higher freight rates have disappeared. One 
was the greater expense of railroading In the South due to physical 
difficulties. This has been minimised by modem engineering. 
Another was the comparative lack of traffic density that prevented 
the spreading of the cost. This no longer Is the case, since many 
important southern roads have as great a traffic density as those 
above the Ohio River. The operating costs of southern lines today 
are lower than those In the eastern territory. 

On what grounds, then, are the complainants contesting 
the recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
My answer is that, if this be a question of removing an injus¬ 
tice against the South, which at the same time benefits the 
Nation as a whole, there are no grounds for opposing the 
recent freight-rate parity ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As the Spartanburg Herald puts it, only a 
square deal is asked. 


Polish Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. McKEOUGH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


That our United Statea Government hasten in bringing 
aid and relief to the suffering innocent people in Poland and to 
the refugees and exUea therefirom in other countries, in order to 
save the lives of men, women, and children in accordance with the 
traditions of America and the soul of the American Natkm and 
in aooordanoe with the dictates of humanity, civilization, and the 
law of God: and 

**Be90lved, That the aid and relief from our American Govern¬ 
ment, as weU as all other aid and relief of the different and various 
humanitarian agencies of America, he distributed by Americans 
and that it he carried on imder American supervision in accordance 
with precedents and justice; and 

**BeaQlv9d, That we hereby further petition oiir Government to 
see to it that all aid and relief from America for the suffering, 
needy, and starving people of Poland Is carried on, distributed, and 
supervised by Americans for the benefit of the people of Poland 
and not for the benefit of their enemies and invaders; and 

**Re8olved further, That we hereby solemnly pledge our continued 
aid and supj^rt to the cause of giving aid and relief to the suffer¬ 
ing. needy, and distressed people of Poland until they are again 
free and Independent, and are. with other free and clvillSBed people 
of the world, permitted to carry on their mission for the benefit 
of freedom, humanity, civilization, and peace." 

The demonstration at which the foregoing resolutions were pre¬ 
sented and adopted was under the auspices of the Polish-American 
Council of the United States, which represents and combines the 
large organizations of Americans of Polish ancestry, their churches 
and their institutions, In the work of raising funds for helping the 
cause of Polish relief. 

Attorney Francis X. Swietllk, of Milwaukee. Wls., as president 
of the Polish-American Council, presided, and Hon. Herbert Hoover; 
Gen. Joseph Haller, of Poland; United StatM Circuit Court of 
Appeals Judge Otto Kerner; Mayor Edward J. Kelly; Chauncey Mc¬ 
Cormick. president of the Commission for Polish Relief; and Jan 
Kiepura. the Polish grand-opera star, delivered addresses at the 
demonstration. Anthony Czameckl, of Chicago, presented and 
read the foregoing resolutions which, upon motion made and sec¬ 
onded. were adopted unanimously without a dissenting vote by the 
vast assemblage of more than 20,000 people. 

Respectfully submitted for your kind consideration and action 
by direction of the mass meeting and by order of the Pollsh- 
Amerlcan Council, for them and in their name. 

PSANCIS X. SWOTTLIK, 

Chairman of the Demonstration a^nd President of the 
Poliah-American Council of the United States, Milwaukee, 
WU, 


Hokorata Wolowska, 

Vice President of the PoHsh^-Amerioan Council, Chicago, III, 
JOSEPH L. Kania. 

National Treasurer of the Polish-American Council, Chicago, 
III, 


Ztomunt Stefanowicz. 

Secretary General of the Polish-Amerioan Council, Chicago, 


Anthony Czarnbcki, 

Chairman of Resolutions Committee, Chicago, III, 


What Do the People Want? 


Monday, February 19, 1940 


LETTER PROM THE POMSH-AMERICAN COUNCIL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKEOUQH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, 1 include the following letter received 
by me from the Polish-Amerlcan Council of Chicago, with 
reference to Polish relief in Poland: 

Poush-American Council, 
Chicago, III., February 16, 1940. 

Hon. Raymond S. McKeouoh. 

Member of House of Representatives, 

United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Honorable But: For your consideration and official action we 
hereby respectfully submit to you, as directed by the mass meet¬ 
ing which unanimously adopted them, the following resolutions, 
with our respectful plea to personally help In carrying them out in 
letter and spirit and to have them spread upon the official Con¬ 
gressional Record for perusal, consideration, and action of Congress: 

**Resolvedf That we, assembled here this Saturday evening, Feb¬ 
ruary 10, A. D. 1940, 20,000 strong, in the Chicago Stadium In Chi¬ 
cago. HI., as American citizens, in accordance with American ideals 
and traditions, hereby petition our President of the United States, 
the Honorable Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the Congress of the 
United States, Hon. John Nance Gamer, the Vice ^e^dent. as 
President of the Senate, and Bon. WilUam B. Bankhead, as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to support and have 
Congress make the necessary appropriations for Polish relief and 
to take steps officially to answer the cry of distress and pleas for 
help of millions of suffering people of Poland, now temporarily In 
the toils and grip of the German Nazi and the Russian Bovlet 
invaders; and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES F. O^CONNOR 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. BOY E. AYERS, GOVERNOR OP MONTANA 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following statement by 
Gov. Roy E. Ayers, of Montana, before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee: 

Governor Ayers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this subcom¬ 
mittee, I am glad to see all of you again and I am glad to see 
the chairman [Mr. Lea] of the whole committee here this morn¬ 
ing; I am also glad to see the faithful senior member of this 
committee [Mr. Crosses]. With much pleasure do I remember, 
while a Member of Congress, having talked with all of you about 
many problems of governments. And today I am Just going to 
talk to you again and not talk at you; hence I am Just going to 
try for a little while to be one of you again. 

My text—^that is a good word, Isn't it?—^wlll be What Do 
the People Want? And, answering it brlefiy, permit me to say 
they want less legislation, less direction, and more opportunity 
to work out their own problems. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. I am an administration man. I was an 
administration man while I was here In Congress. I am faithful 
to the administration. What 1 say here I hope will be construed 
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to b« what I firmly believe for the benefit of the administration 
as I see conditions today. This administration is my administra¬ 
tion. I am a part of it, Although I am not ofllolaUy connected 
With the national administration any more» yet as chief executive 
of one of the Nation’s 48 separate units (the States). I 
am both as a State official and in a personal capacity doing all 
I can to make the national admini^atlon a success and my 
remarks here and now will be directed to that end. 

With that purpose in mind, I say that I believe the time has 
come when the people are demanding less legislation, less inter¬ 
ference, and less direction from the National Government, and 
more opportunity to work out their own problems. The National 
Government with Its remedial legislation since March 4. 1933, has 
actually saved us as a people, but the time is here when we must 
get back to our own responsibilities and be our own selves again 
in order that the recov^ program promulgated, supported, and 
pushed forward by the National Government may become perma¬ 
nent. To do that, don’t misunderstand me to mean that the 
Government shall forthwith withdraw and discontinue its so 
well-meant and so effective help; however, what we need now Is 
not more law, not more power, and not more direction by the 
Gtovernment, but less law and less direction to the end that we 
have more modifications and more consolidations rather than 
increased additions and multiplications of governmental authority. 

We have too many national ‘‘laws of don’t,” and that didn’t 
start with this administration either; and we have too much na¬ 
tional Interference with private Industry and too much national 
control of what the people determine to be entirely State affairs. 

I will be brief, but that you may get my viewpoint, I wish to 
call your attention, first, to one of the outstanding ‘‘laws of 
don’t,” a law which the Government itself finally corrected. 
Then, second, as to Government interference In private business, 
private Industry, I shall call your attention to the outstanding 
instance of all time, in which instance the Government again 
corrected the error, so far as law Is concerned, but only after 
irreparable injury had been done to one of the most outstanding, 
Nation-wide industries. And, third, I shall rely upon this com¬ 
mittee’s own outstanding good Judgment in the protection of the 
sovereign right of the States in the management and direction 
of their own affairs. These things are material arguments against 
the “reporting out” of the Cole bill by this committee. 

Now, first, as to the “laws of don’t," all of you committee mem¬ 
bers well remember what happened in this Nation and how a 
general disregard of law grew up while we had a constitutional 
provision known as the eighteenth amendment, and to enforce 
it we had all kinds of laws saying “don't" and “thou shalt not," 
the principal one of which was the Volstead Act. But they Just 
didn't work. The American people do not stand for a “don’t” 
law unless it has to do with the prevention of some actual wrong¬ 
doing. in which event they get back of It and see that It is 
enforced to the limit. 

Now, let me ask you in all seriousness, what conscious wrong 
has been shown to exist requiring that the Cole bill be given life 
to prevent such wrong; or, if by any stretch of the Imagination, 
any conscious wrong is shown to exist in the course of oil produc¬ 
tion, has there l>een anything shown to indicate that the State or 
States in which the wrong exists cannot be better corrected by 
the State or States themselves than by enactment of the Cole bill? 

The second objection against the instant bill, as I heretofore 
stated, is Government Interference and control of private busi¬ 
ness—private industry. We all remember when the Government 
took over the control of the railroads of this country. And since 
you have a railroader and a real one on this committee, Mr. 
Crosser, I am sure he can discuss this matter with you in com¬ 
mittee conference more ably than I or anyone here. I shall repose 
my confidence in him to do that when you have the subject of 
Government control under consideration. However, I shall briefly 
call your attention to some outstanding features in that respect. 
It was wartime then and if ever in all our history the Government 
had a right to take over a private Industry it had it then, and if 
It would ever have support in doing such a thing, It should have 
had it then. Yet, during that period and for a long time after 
the railroads were restored to their rightful owners, the courts 
of this country were literally swamped with litigation in which 
McAdoo and then Hines, as Directors General of Railrads, were 
defendants in more litigation than was ever had In this country 
on any one subject. I know that as a fact, for I was on a trial 
bench In my State then and I followed it both in State and Federal 
courts. A great portion of this litigation was encouraged by rail¬ 
roaders themselves and by shippers and patrons, brought on in 
order to discourage the Government in its operation of private 
Industry and to encourage It to turn, the railroads back to their 
rightful owners at the earliest possible moment. ’This demon¬ 
strated to us that the people did not approve of that class of 
government control and government administration of private 
affairs. 

Now let me ask you, What has grown out of the situation in 
that instance? Well, I can answer that question, too, and very 
briefly. It put some of the railroads out of existence entirely; 
others into receiverships; it has put others actually on relief—^yes; 
they are actually leaning on shovel handles—they are on relief in 
fact; and others, the most successful of them all, have established 
a credit rating with Jesse Jones down here at the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and that is the only reason they are success¬ 
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ful; private money was not and Is not now available for that 
purpose. 

Everyone well knows the place the railroads have always taken 
in the industrial world and no one ever believed or even had an 
idea that the control which was exerted over them at the time it 
was exerted could have started them on a downward trail. As a 
matter of fact, a great agitation was prevalent then for a con¬ 
tinued government control and even for a government ownership 
of railroads, but the Congress was too wise to take any such step. 
’That experience and other experiences have taught us and I am 
sure we have learned that such things Just don’t fit into our 
scheme of governmental affairs. 

Now, the oil Industry, the second largest Industry In America— 
as I recall it, second only to agriculture, will be subjected, if the 
Cole bill passes, to run the gauntlet of every class of Federal 
control and management which has not heretofore proven success¬ 
ful. Surely we do not desire to start on an experimental tour with 
an industry so far reaching as the oil industry. There are thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of byproducts of mineral oil. It is found 
upon the shelves of every drug store, every grocery store, and every 
dime store; it Is In every home medicine cabinet, on every dining 
table; there Is not a single girl clerk here in Washington Who does 
not contribute her bit to gasoline, which is the highest of the oil 
products. She rides the taxis or drives her own car. The hand 
of labor and the skill of the expert commences with the discovery 
of the field and the drilling of the well, and it ends in the use of 
the refined product. As a matter of fact, the industry affects 
practically every citizen of the country. 

Mr. Cole. You can hardly speak of anyone who Is not affected. 

Governor Ayers. Really, Mr. Chairman, that is true. It Is far- 
reaching. I am told that doctors are now prescribing castor oil 
which comes from the ground. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since we have all agreed that the oil Indus¬ 
try is so far-reaching, surely no person desires it to get into the 
condition of the railroads—on relief. 

Third is the question of the right of the State to deal with and 
handle its own affairs and of those things originating within its 
borders and that are developed under its authority and that are 
protected by its police power and that become a success by reason 
of the primary knowledge and Interest of its citizens. I am sure 
this honorable committee will agree that we have authority under 
cur Constitution and under our form of government to the right 
of Jurisdiction unless we fall in the purpose designed for the benefit 
of all. And the only way we could do that Is to commit waste of 
a natural resource. And unless we are actually committing waste 
In this Instance, we have and should retain Jurisdiction. We have 
such right, among other reasons, by reason of the law of discovery 
and by reason of the law of pursuit, so long, at least, as we do not 
abuse such right. While I make this statement, I am mindful of 
the Interstate Commerce decisions declaring that oil is a subject 
of interstate commerce from the cylinder of the pump at the bot¬ 
tom of the well all the way to the consumer. Yet the control of 
the Industry proposed by the Cole bill cannot exist under any 
theory of law now existing; hence the Cole bill. 

So now let us discuss briefly how, if In any way, have we failed 
to protect a natural resource; and If we have failed, how in the 
name of “conservation" can "interstate commerce" Interfere? 

We as States do not claim to be perfect any more than the 
National Government can claim to be perfect, nor any more than 
any Individual can claim to be perfect. But we as S:;ates, like the 
Government, do claim that we will correct our errors when we know 
them and when we have the opportunity to do so. And that some 
rule may go on down to the individual, which, after all, makes up 
the States and makes up the Government—yes; after all, we as 
officers of the State and of the Government are responsible to the 
individual—the people, in whom I, and I am sure you, have every 
confidence, for this is a Government in which constituted authority 
is derived from the people. 

And now, since we have agreed that practically all of the people 
are affected by the oil industry of this country, I believe we may 
further agree that the great overwhelming majority of the people 
affected are consumers, and who, so far, has appeared before this 
committee in behalf of the consumer? While I am not desirous 
of taking In too much territory, that Is ofttlmes more dangerous 
to the person who attempts It than otherwise. As a matter of 
fact, a then Congressman from my State and while a member of 
this committee, and not so long ago either, brought disaster upon 
himself by attempting to take care of the affairs up in New 
Jersey and over in Spain—so with his experiences fresh in mind, 
I shall try not to go too for afield. Yet, I do think somebody 
ought to mention what the Cole bill will do to the consumer of 
the products of the oil Industry. Just briefly, I am sure you will 
agree with me that from gasoline, lubricants, and hard oils at 
the top on down to bam paint and shoe blacking. It will raise 
the cost to all consumers because naturally the cost of the ad¬ 
ministration of the things set forth in this bill will be passed 
on to the consumer; that is the ordinary sequence of all things 
of this kind. As administrative boards, bureaus, and commis¬ 
sions, and as executive and administrative offices and officers are 
created to effect the functioning of this law, the expenses thereof 
Just natxirally go on down to the pocket book of the consumer. It 
always has been that way and It Just seems that no cure has 
been offered yet for it, so we will and must expect it In this in¬ 
stance. Let the camel get his head under the tent and he is 
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going to mt the show et ^e expense ot those who bought 
tickets. 

The States are now reoelvlng the benefit of the extensive re¬ 
search ot the Qedkigloal Survey anfi of the National Bureau of 
Mines, 1 ^ of which Is v^ beneficial to the States and all of which 
is duly appreciated by them. In most of the public-land States, 
the Government rules of drilling, or rules of development whether 
the oil is produced or not, and the rules of production if the 
well is productive, have been adopted by the States, and if any 
error occurs there in the matter of conservation which may 
amoxmt to waste, the State can be blamed only for having 
followed the Government. In all public-land States where oil 
is produced on public land, the Government is a lessor, and I 
have never yet heard of it having made complaint about waste. 

Surely it has not in my own State, and there it is one of the 
large lessors and has the Bureau of Mines agents in the fields at all 
times. I believe that individuals as lessors are like the Government 
as lessors. If they see or know of waste being committed, they will 
be the first to make complaint, and when that complaint is made 
and when the State falls to correct it, then and only then should 
the Government step in and say, **Thou shalt not/* But 1 cannot 
conceive that any State will sit idly by and see any of its natural 
resources wasted. 

The wild rush to frontiers is a thing of the past. We have learned 
the folly of slaughtering million of buffaloes for their hides, because 
they have become extinct; we have learned the folly of plowing up 
the lands that Nature had created to raise its own grasses, because 
by so doing we developed the Dust Bowl; we have learned the 
folly of the promiscuous cutting off and permitting the uncurbed 
fires in our forests; we have learned the benefit of curbing our 
waters near their source for reclaiming and benefiting of the agri¬ 
cultural and livestock industries and for fiood control fairer down 
the rivers; likewise we have learned the necessity of conserving our 
oil and gu for present use and for the benefit of posterity. You 
don't hear any more of open-earth reservoirs for crude oil. But you 
do hear of every act that is possible being practiced in every State 
for the conservation of its oil and gas and all other natural re¬ 
sources. So now I cannot see why with this great education pro¬ 
gram going on that we should pass any more "laws of don't," nor 
enact any more laws taking authority from the States. In aid of 
this educational program we have and we welcome the services of 
the Geological Survey, of the Biological Survey, of the Bureau of 
Mines, of the Irrigation and Reclamation Service, of the National 
Park Service, of the Bureau of Public Roads, and many other gov¬ 
ernmental agencies which are designed to help, and while the title 
of this proposed law (the Cole bill) is along that line, the text of it 
is absolutely different. The text is a 'law of don'ts"; it is a law of 
"thou Shalt not"; it is a law of absolute control, in which the 
executive appointed thereunder shall have absolute power, from 
which there is no appeal. And to me as a lawyer and an ex-Judge, 
it Just doesn't seem to be in accord with the fundamental legal 
principles of this country. 

Having absolute faith in the people and realizing that States are 
made up of people. I cannot conceive of any State running wild, or 
even half wild, or even Just a little wild at this day and age in the 
waste of any of its natural resources. The people must have first 
in their minds the conservation of the things which make their 
State a success and if we let them do it. I am sure they are going to 
feel a whole lot better among themselves, and as a whole they are 
going to feel a whole lot better toward the Federal Government. 
And if the Federal Government knows of some mistake in this 
respect that the State is making, I am sure that the State, which 
is the people, will feel a lot better if it is called to their attention 
by the Government through Its Instrumentalities, rather than hav- 
ixig the Government step in upon them and take or attempt to 
take their authority from them. 

After all. governmental authority from which springs government 
control and government regulation is, in this country derived from 
the consent of the governed, and an unjust use of it is bad. 

We, the Governors here today, are answerable back to our people, 
and don't you suppose we know what they desire in our respective 
States? And while we are here talking primarily for them, we must 
in order to completely do so, talk for the great mass of consiuners 
In all the other States, for if it were not for such consumers, our 
products would not be salable, we would not have any market, 
hence, after all, the program is Nation-wide. We have the product 
in our State and you In the other States have the purchase power— 
BO let us work together. We will not knowingly waste oxir product 
for we hope to transport and sell it to you in other States at a 
price you can afford to pay, and there is where the Interstate Com¬ 
merce fits in—^from and after the time it is produced and on until 
it reaches the consumer, 

If, as is proposed by this blU, in the name of conservation, a 
commissioner Is appointed from whose order there is no appeal, by 
the authority of the bin he can tell us what to produce and what 
not to produce, and when to produce it and when not to produce it; 
he can also tell us when and for what purpose the product can be 
used. He can say to the driver of a pleasure car "Don’t," or "Thou 
Shalt not." or "We must conserve this product for other purposes." 
Then he could go on and without any appeal on my part, tell me 
that I cannot use lubricants or crude-oil products to run the 
tractor on my ranch and that would force me back to the work¬ 
horse. Well, maybe that would be better so far as I am personally 
concerned, because my ranch is adapted to the raising of horses and 
X don't believe there is any oU under it. But would that be right 
or proper or even decent as a governmental policy? Yet 1 cannot 


find anything in this bill that would prevent it being done if the 
commissioner appointed to administer it thought it should be done. 

Now, what is all the hurry about the piwBsage of this biU? Clan 
It be that It is some oil trust aecretly operating and l 0 (Hrlng for 
special favora in the way of buying up fields that are not per¬ 
mitted to produce, or can it be a concerted effort on the part of 
Bomebody or some organization to build up another all-powerful 
Government bureau here in Washington? Well, 1 will not attempt 
to answer that question. 1 do not know. Either one Is bad 
enough. But X do know that mighty few Membera of Congress 
are hysterical about creating any more bureaus, boards, or omn- 
missions, and X feel sure no spontaneous waste has prompted this 
'move, and in view of all I can learn, I feel sure there is no particu¬ 
lar hiury about the passage of this legislation. I have read the 
testimony of those who testified before this committee heretofore, 
and in that testimony I find a report by the National Geological 
Survey prepared by Dr. Mlsner, long-time geologist of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey, wherein he and his associates say. "Should coal he 
called upon to supply the demands now met by oil and gas, the 
coal reserves of the United States would, aooording to Independent 
estlxnates by Hendricks and Fieldner, last about 2,000 years" 
(p. 104, first vol. hearings on H. R. 7872—Cole bill). Those 
estimates, together with the present estimates of mineral oil, as 
X am told, which has In sight between 17 and 20 years of pro¬ 
duction, would mean that we can see ahead for from 2.01*? to 
2,020 years of oil and gas production. So I Just cannot see why 
we should not take a little time to dlscuM this matter with the 
States, rather than to hasten this legislation on to the statute 
books. The States, together with the Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Mines, and the oil industry itself are getting the Job 
done pretty well, and doggoned if I can see why they should not 
be helped to perfect the Job, rather than to take It entirely out 
of their hands and create a bureau of "don’ts" and "musts." 

In my own State (Montana) wasteful practices In the produc¬ 
tion of either gas and oil have not been practiced to my knowledge. 
If they have, the Government Is at fault and I feel sure it Is 
not at fault, and this Is why I feel that way, namely; Commercial 

g roductlon was brought in in the State concurrent with the pass- 
ig of the Federal permit law for production on public lands In 
February 1920. We then adopted the iniles prescribed imder it by 
the Interior Department, so far as development was concerned. 
And in 1925, we enacted a law In conformity with the Government 
law providing that o\ir public-utility commission should supervise 
the drilling, the abandonment, the plugging, and the supervision 
of production. In addition to that, we have always cooperated 
with the Bureau of Mines of the Interior Department which has 
offices In our fields. Hence In the eyes of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment and particularly if It Is looking through the glasses of 
the Interior Department, we could not have committed waste. 

In 1933, after the enactment of the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act, which Incorporated provisions Intended to control 
production, transportation, and storage of crude products, at a 
special session of our Legislature there was created an Oil Con¬ 
servation Board against which no word has been said by the 
United States Government, although It Is a large lessor of pro¬ 
ducing lands in otur State. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, don’t misunderstand me. Wo still need 
the help of the National Geological Survey and of the National 
Bureau of Mines. They are Interested In us and we are Interested 
In them. But so far as this class of legislation Is concerned, the 
Cole bill, we are actually howling to be let alone. We are actually 
bowling to be permitted to pursue our own industries and to 
work out and settle our own problems. It is our work, It is our 
lives, and we desire to work out our own salvation among our¬ 
selves and with those with whom we deal and with whom wo 
compete. We will not intentionally commit waste of oil or gas 
or any other of our national resources, and If any waste should, 
through our Ignorance, be known to any government Instrumen¬ 
tality or agency, we would have It call the same to our attention 
to the end that we may hasten to correct It. 

I am glad to have seen you all again. Thanks for your con¬ 
sideration of these few remarks. 

Mr. Cole. We are glad to have seen you again, Governor, and 
Indeed glad to hear from you. 


The American Federation of Labor and the Poll 

Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 19€0 


BTATEMENT BY PAUL BCHARRENBERG 


Mr« OEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, organized labor 
has always been on the firing line in the course of bettering 
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conditions for the great plain people. In keeping with this 
policy, we find it on record in opposition to the poll tax. 

The poll tax was abolished by initiative in the State of 
California at the general election of November 5, 1912. 

The poll-tax law on the books prior to this date was not 
written so as to require its payment as a prerequisite to vot¬ 
ing as is the case in eight of our States at the present time. 

Nevertheless the California State Federation of Labor 
sponsored the measure for its repeal. 

Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, the present national representa¬ 
tive for that organization, was at that time secretary to the 
California State Federation of Labor. 

He wrote the argument favoring this measure that ap¬ 
peared in the of&cial State pamphlet distributed to the 
electors Just previous to the election date. Although this 
was almost 28 years ago, its logic is still good. It follows: 

[Statement taken from Amendments to Constitution and pro¬ 
posed Statutes with Arguments Respecting the Same, to be 

submitted to the electors of the State of California at the gen¬ 
eral election on Tuesday, November 6, 1912] 

ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF ABOLITION OF POLL TAX 

The poll tax has been handed down from the period when the 
people were classed as property and taxed as chattels. 

Originally it was a perfectly Just tax, because it was levied on 
the feudal baron and paid by him according to the number of 
serfs he owned. As he was getting all the benefit from the labor 
of the people under him, there was every reason why he should 
contribute to the support of the Government in proportion to the 
nmnber of people he controUed, and the head tax was the best 
way to determine that. 

The poll tax, therefore, was simply the application of Just prin¬ 
ciples of taxation to feudal age conditions. The feudal baron en¬ 
joyed a privilege conferred by law, and he paid into the public 
treasury what the privilege was thought to be worth. 

In course of time, however, the barons managed to shift the 
burden so that each man had to pay his own head tax. Thus the 
original reason for the tax ceased to exist, and it became an 
injustice. 

Originally a tax upon property, the poll tax Is now a tax upon 
persons, upon life Itself. The basic assumption remains the same 
as before; namely, that the right to life, like the right to property, 
is a privilege granted by the state. 

The poll tax is a survival of despotism and a denial of democracy. 

For these reasons nearly all civilized nations have abolished the 
poll tax. The only large nations that still levy that tax are Russia, 
IMrkey, Persia, China, and a rapidly decreasing number of States 
of our country. 

In 1895 the poll tax was not recognized in 20 States; in 1900, 85 
States in the Union had no State poll tax. 

No one attempts to defend the poll tax on ethical grounds. 
Those who oppose its abolition cannot refute the demonstrated 
charge that the tax is unjust and unfair and infilcts an unneces¬ 
sary hardship on those least able to bear it. 

The poll tax is not necessary for the support of the public schools. 
The amount the State school fund now derives from the poll tax 
will not be lost, nor will it have to be made up by some other 
equally objectionable method of taxation. The deficiency can 
easily be made up from the tax on corporation incomes. 

An unjust and oppressive tax cannot be Justified on the ground 
that the proceeds are devoted to a useful purpose. It is not neces¬ 
sary to tax the poor in order to maintain the schools and to pay 
the teachers a decent salary. California is a rich State—^the richest 
State per capita in the Union—therefore it is erroneous to assume 
that a head tax is necessary to maintain the schools. 

The poll tax is objectionable because it has never been uniformly 
collected. The State comptroller’s reports prove that in some 
counties only 21 percent of the population pay this tax, and as 
high as 68 percent in others. Wealthy citizens sometimes pay the 
>)oll tax; laborers always pay it through deductions from their 
wages. 

The poll tax is a double tax. The class of persons from whom It 
is chiefly collected pays (indirectly but nonetheless certainly) the 
greater part of the taxes levied directly upon the owners of prop¬ 
erty. The latter class shifts the burden on the former class. The 
property less class pays both the direct and the indirect tax. 

The poll tax has not even the poor excuse of being justified be¬ 
cause it taxes aliens, as this class contributes less than one-eighth 
of the total amount collected. Hence we penalize our citizens to 
the extent of $7 for every $1 we manage to extract from aliens. 

The poll tax is despotic because it classes human life as a species 
of property. It is unjust because it places an additional tax on 
those who in other ways pay a share of the so-called direct taxa¬ 
tion out of all proportion to their means. It cannot be considered 
necessary so long as private property—-the true creation of the 
State—suffices for the purpose of taxation. 

Paul Schabrxnbero, 

Secretary, California State FederUtion of Labor, 


Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 

OF GEOROU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION OP JANUARY 

23, 1940 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following article from 
the Atlanta Constitution for January 23, 1940: 

[Prom the Atlanta Constitution of January 23,1040] 

One Word More 

(By Ralph McGlU) 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM GRASSY POINT 

It Will be recalled that before Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
catapulted Into the national political scene In 1931, a gentleman 
from Grassy Point, N. Y., went on tour. 

This was Mr. James A. Parley. He went about. He shook hands. 
He asked a question here and there. He did, for the most part, 
however, an excellent job of listening. 

True enough, Mr. Roosevelt had been advanced here and there 
as a Presidential possibility. But it was not until l^. Parley re¬ 
turned from his tour that Mr. Roosevelt was catapulted, so to speak, 
Into the spotlight—and kept there. 

Mr. Farley again is on tour. He is touring the south and south¬ 
east. He is dedicating poet offices, assisting in the ceremonies at¬ 
tendant on the retirement of a faithful employee, and making an 
occasional talk. 

He was in our town yesterday afternoon. On Wednesday he will 
speak in North Carolina on the subject of Industry and Agriculture 
at the Gateway of the New Era. 

Without any information as to what Parley will say in that speech, 
it Is well to recall he never once has retreated an inch from the 
progressive and liberal policies of the Democratic administration. It 
may be expected that he wlU speak practically as befits him. He 
always has been, in business and in politics, a practical person. 

A GREAT AMERICAN 

Jim Parley is a great American. In fact, 1 think the liberals, who 
have gone off chasing rainbows and who go along shouting in the 
wake of some impractical theorist, miss the boat by not joining up 
with Parley. 

Parley never has quit the liberal policies of the New Deni. Time 
after time he has spoken out for them and warned all those who 
would desert that the party cannot be successful if It deserts the 
cause of the people. 

That Farley might have some ideas which would put into effect 
new plans to meet the emergencies may very well be true. 

After all, we have spent billions on our plan to abolish unem¬ 
ployment, yet the problem is as great as ever and we have enjoyed 
for some months a mild industrial boom. 

After all, Secretary Wallace has labored long and sincerely in be¬ 
half of the farmers, but Congress never helps out by abolishing the 
tariffs which make impossible any real rehabilitation of the farmer 
and his markets. 

A new set of plans might not be a bad Idea. Perhaps Mr. Roose¬ 
velt himself is looking about for a new set of blue prints for the 
economy of the Nation. 

AN EXCELLENT MAN 

As far as I am concerned, Jim Farley would make an excellent 
President. On occasion I have suggested this to some of those who 
are following In the thin dust which their prophets have been able 
to stir. 

“Why Farley,” they all but shriek, “is a politician.” 

This is true. There may be one as good. If so It Is Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. 

I like honest politicians because this form of government cannot 
be conducted by any save politicians. We have so few who are 
honest. An honest politician is a practical politician. 

In the bright lexicon of the idealist there is no such word aa 
compromise. But the honest politician must make progress through 
compromise. Mr. Parley Is practical. Government would be all 
right in his hands. Not even the most rabid of prohibitionists 
could object to Jim Parley. In all his life he never took a drink of 
booze. . 

Being practical, I doubt If Mr. Parley could win the nomination* 

I rather imagine Mr. Garner will, within a short time, withdraw. 
There remain Gordell HuU and Jim Parley. 

It will be interesting to see what develops from this pleasant tour 
by Mr. Parley. ‘ 
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AF AIOBXCAN WTOKT 

His stoxy Is an American story. He came up the hard way. He 
played baseball, took a commercial oaurse, began aa a bookkeeper, 
developed his own buaineee, and got Into ward politics. 

He was town clerk erf Stony Point, N. Y. He went to the legisla¬ 
ture. He was a member of the State athletic co mm i ss ion and 
later its chairman- He joined the Knights of Columbus, the Elks, 
the Red Men. He became a member of the State Democratic com¬ 
mittee and now Is chairman of the national committee. He has 
been a sueosastui Postmaster Oeneral. 

He has never made the mistake of losing touch with the people. 
He wants to know what they say, how they fSel, and what they 
think. 

Yes; the tour wlU be of Interest. 


The Church and Social Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


EXCERPTS PROM A STATEMENT OP THE ARCHBIS HOPS AND 
BISHOPS OP THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OP THE NA¬ 
TIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr, .Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I hereby Include the following excerpts from a 
statement of the archbishops and bishops of the administra¬ 
tive board of the Nationgd Catholic Welfare Conference on 
social and economic problems which has been recently Issued: 

12. Man is truly the steward of his possesslone In the sight of God 
and has therefore definite responsibilities both of Justice and charity 
toward his fellow man with respect to the tise he makes of his 
property. 

13. r^om divine revelation we learn that physical labor was decreed 
by God even after the fall of man for the good of body and soul 
(p. 42). The laborer Is worthy of his hire. If, however, human labor 
iB treated as a mere commodity to be bought and sold in the open 
market at the lowest price, then It ceases to fulfill Its proper func¬ 
tion in society. What a sad perversion of the wholesome plan of 
Divine Providence that “dead matter leaves the factory eimobled and 
transformed, where men are corrupted and degraded” (p. 43). 

14. From divine revelation we learn, moreover, that each human 
being has an infinitely precious personality. Plus XI In his ency¬ 
clical Dlvlnl Redemptoris sets forth this truth with clarity, force, 
and beauty: 

“Man has a spiritual and Immortal soul. He Is a person, mar¬ 
velously endowed by his Creator with gifts of body and mind. He Is 
a true 'microcosm,* as the ancients said, a world In miniature, with 
a value far surpassing mat of the vast inanimate cosmos. God alone 
is his last end in this life and the next. By sanctifying grace he is 
raised to the dignity of a son of God and Incorporated into the 
kingdom of God In the mystical body of Christ. In consequence he 
has been endowed by God with many and varied prerogatives; the 
right to Ufe, to bodily integrity, to the necessary means of existence; 
the right to tend toward his ultimate goal in the path marked out 
for him by God; the right of association and the right to possess and 
use property” (p. 19). 

Man cannot In consequence be treated as a mere chattel, but 
rather with dignity and respect as a child of God. His labor Is not 
a thing to be ashamed of, but an honorable caUlng, whereby he 
achieves a neoessery livelihood and fulfills the divine plan of an 
•ai^y economy. 

18. In existing drcumstancea the obligation of the church Is 
manifest. Who can deny the close relationship between economic 
injustice and a long train of evils, physical, social, and moral? 
Unfair wages due to a greed for excessive profits and Insecurity due 
to false and immoral economic principles lead directly to under¬ 
nourishment, bad housing. Inadeqiiate clothing, and indirectly to 
Irregtilar family relations, child delinquency, and crime. Exces¬ 
sively long hours of work In some Industrial areas and in some 
industrial processes create dangers to life and limb. Impair the 
health of workingmen, and Impoverish whole families through 
infection, disease, and premature death. Because human beings 
and not animated machines toll In indristry, therefore the church 
cannot abdicate her right and duty to speM out In defense of the 
rights of human personality nor fall to declare imcompromlalngly 
the moral obligations of Industrial and economic life. 

IB. Today most controversy concerns itself with these questions: 

1) Ownership, (2) property and labor, (8) eecurity, (4) wages, 

5) establishment of social order. We shall here praent the 


OatboUc doctrine regulating these matters and In doing so we ahaU 
follow the exposition given by our late chief pastor of souls, Pope 
Plus XI, In his celebrated encyclicals. 

X. owFuasKm 

20. The church has always defended the right to own private 
property and also to bequeath and to Inherit it. We have vin¬ 
dicated this right even to the point of being falsely accused of 
favoring the rich against the poor. The church teaches that the 
right to own propwty Is based on the natural law of which God 
himself is the author. By the law of nature man must provide for 
himself and his family and he can fully discharge this obligation 
only if there exists an estabUshed system of ^vate ownership 
(p. 16). 

21. It Is essential to remember that ownership has a twofold 
aspect, the one affecting the mdlvldual, the other affecting society. 
To deny the individual character and aspect of ownarshlp leads to 
some form of socialism or ocrflectlve ownership; to deny the social 
character or aspect of ownership leads to selfi^ Individualism, or 
that form of exaggerated liberalism, which repudiates duties and 
ends in complete irresponsibility to other persons and to the 
common good. 

22. The two great dangers which society faces in the present 
state of economic organisation are first, the concentration of 
ownership and control of wealth and secondly, its anonymous 
character which resrUts from some of the existmg business and 
corporation law, whereby responsibility toward society is greatly 
Imj^lred If not completely ignored. The civil authority, in view 
of these dangers, must so regulate the responsibility of property 
that the burden of providing for the common good be equitably 
distributed. It must furthermore establish such conditions 
through legal enactment and administrative policy that wealth 
Itself can be distributed so each Individual member of society may 
srurely and Justly come into possession of the material goods neces¬ 
sary for his own livelihood. It is not however the Government 
alone which has this responsibility, as will become clear from the 
further considerations to be noted. 

23. Plus XI states: 

“It follows from the twofold character of ownership, which we 
have termed Individual and social, that men must take Into ac- 
coimt In this matter not only their own advantage but also the 
common good. To define in detail these duties, when the need 
occurs and when the natural law does not do so. is the function 
of the government. Provided that the ni^tural and divine law be 
observed, the public authority, In view of the common good, may 
specify more accurately what is licit and what is illicit for property 
owners In the use of their possessions” (p. 17). 

In the application of the principles of social justice, an im¬ 
portant Instrument, therefore, Is governmental authority. As Plus 
XI asserts, the civil authority has the obligation to adjust “owner¬ 
ship to meet the needs of the public good,” and by so doing “It 
acts not as an enemy, but as the friend of private owners” (p. 17) • 

II. PROPEBTT AND LABOR 

24. Manifestly, If every man worked either on his own land or 
with his own tools and In his own buslnees, there would be no 
labor problem. Self-employment, however. Is not the characteris¬ 
tic of our present economic arganlzatlon. with the advent of 
machine industry, and especially with the development of mass 
production, there has developed an intensification of the Indi¬ 
vidualistic iEq;)lrlt, creating new problems for labor. 

25. It Is freely admitted that modem Industry requires consid¬ 
erable concentration of capital, but It Is not admitted that concen¬ 
tration of ownership and control is consequently necessary or bene¬ 
ficial to the common good. The concentration of capital, however, 
with mass employment does create a new and more impersonal 
relationship between capital and labor. The problem is one of 
providing equitably tor the distribution of Income between those 
who supply capital and those who supply labor. 

26. In too many Instances an undue portion of the income has 
been claimed by those who have ownership or control of capital, 
whilst those, on the other hand, who have only their labor to 
Invest have been forced to accept working conditions which are 
unreasonable and wages which are unfair. This condition arises 
from the fact that labor policies have been dictated by false prin¬ 
ciples In the Interests of the owners or capitalists. Secondly, It 
arises from the fact that labor frequently has had no voice in the 
regulation or the adjustment of these problems. Labor can have 
no effective voice as long as It is imorganlzed. To protect its rights 
it must be free to bargain collectively through Its own chosen 
representatives. If labor, when unorganized, is dissatisfied, the 
only alternative is to cease work and thus undergo the great hard¬ 
ships which foUow unemployment. 

27. To remedy the situation, it is necessary to adopt right princi¬ 
ples for the distribution of the Income of industry. These principles 
must be both economically sound and moraUy Just. The principle 
that labor should be compensated to such extent only that it 
remains physically elBclent and capable of reproducing Itself In 
new generations of working men, Is a vicious principle, devoid of 
all r^pect for human dlg^ty and opposed to all sense of social 
responsibility. It is true that this prlnolple was never widely held 
in theory, but It has been frequently appUed In practice. One such 
application Is found in the policy that labor should be compen¬ 
sated solely according to the prlnolple of supply and demand. This 
reduces labor to the jiosltlon of a commodity and makes the work- 
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Ingxnan aoo^^ tiie fluctuatins price In a labor market irrespective of 
the needs of himself and family. Neither present sufficiency of 
Income nor security for the future play a part in determining his 
wage standard according to this Immoral theory and practice. Such 
theory or practice is antisocial and anti-Christian, for It denies both 
social responsibility and the claims of Christian ethics and in their 
place substitutes the principles of selfishness and force. 

28. New developments In the organization of labor under the great 
Impetus which has been given by recent legislation and govern¬ 
mental policy, make It opportune to point out that the principle of 
force and domination is equally wrong if exercised by labor under 
certain conditions by means of a monopoly control. To defend In 
principle or to adopt In practice the theory that the net result 
belongs to labor and that capital shall receive only sufficient to 
replace Itself Is an invasion of the rights of property. This is only 
a more subtle form of the contention that all means of production 
should be socialized. Clearly all such proposals disregard the con¬ 
tribution which the owner of property makes in the process of 
production and are palpably unjust. 

It Is not, however, the excessive claims of labor on the Income 
from industry which constitute the most immediate problem in 
labor relations today, but rather the abuse of power which not 
infrequently results in violence, riot, and disorder. Employers at 
times abuse their economic power by discriminating unfairly against 
unions, by establlBhlng lock-outs, by Importing from outside the com¬ 
munity strikebreakers who are furnished with arms, and by provok¬ 
ing in other ways 111 feeling which precipitates violent disorder. 
Employees on their part allow themselves at times to be misled by 
men of evil principles so as to engage in the criminal use of violence 
both against persons and property. Leo xni in his Encyclical 
Berum Novarum spares neither group in his denimciatlon of such 
Immoral conduct. He calls upon the public authority to protect 
and defend vigorously the rights of all, forestalling preferably the 
rise of disorder by eliminating the economic abuse from which this 
disorder springs (pp. 12-24). 

29. False principles generate false policies and as a consequence 
there grows and develops a false economic system which sins both 
against the true Interests of human society and against the true 
principles of Christian morality. Plus XI insists that owners and 
employers may not hire working people exclusively for tholr own 
benefit and profit, nor divert all economic life to their own will, 
but must guard social Justice, the human dignity of labor, the 
social nature of economic life and the Interests of the common 
good (p. 32). 

30. Tile far-reaching need of social Justice and its demands are 
seen from the following words of fee Sovereign Pontiff Pope 
Plux XI; 

“Now, not every kind of distribution of wealth and property 
amongst men is such that it can at all, and still less can ade¬ 
quately, attain the end intended by God. Wealth, therefore, which 
Is constantly being augmented by social and economic progress, 
must be so distributed amongst the various individuals and 
classes of society that the common good of all, of which Leo XIII 
spoke, be thereby promoted. In other words, the good of the whole 
community must be safeguarded” (p. 20). 

in. SECURITY 

31. Our present economic order rests upon the sanctity of private 
property. Private property however Is not well distributed at 
present among the members of human society. Whilst it is dan¬ 
gerous to exaggerate the disproportion between those who possess 
adequate property and those who constitute the proletariat or 
the propertyless, nevertheless, it is certainly within the bounds of 
truth to state that the existing situation constltues a grave social 
evil. Private property in the Judgment of many thoughtful men 
tends to become less and less the characteristic note of our present 
society. If the majority of our citizens possess insufficient private 
property to be Independent of a wage Income for even a short 
period of time, then there Is grave danger to the entire social 
fabric. Social stability rests upon this basis of individual owner¬ 
ship of property. There should be more of it and not less of it, 
if our existing economic system Is to remain secure. 

32. The lack of sufficient private property leads to various forms 
of insecurity. This insecurity not only leads to the creation of a 
strong social tension expressing Itself in social disorder but is also 
contrary to the prescriptions of Christian morality. There can be 
no question but that in our country we possess adequate resources 
both In respect to raw materials, technical or scientific skill, and 
mechanical equipment sufficient to provide both a high standard of 
living Bind also comprehensive security for all classes of society. 
Workingmen should be made secure against unemployment, sick¬ 
ness. accident, old age. and death. The first line of defense against 
these hazards should be the possession of sufficient private property 
to provide reasonable security. Industry therefore should provide 
not merely a living wage for the moment but also a saving wage for 
the future against sickness, old age, death, and unemployment. 
Individual industries alone, however, cannot In each single case 
achieve this objective without invoking the principle of social in- 
Buranoe, Some form of Government subsidy granted by the entire 
citizenship through legislative provision seems to be a necessary 
part of such a program. 

33. We cannot overlook the fact that an Important factor making 
for insecurity Is the “Immense power and despotic economic domi¬ 
nation which is concentrated in the hands of a few and that those 
few are frequently not the owners but only the trustees and di¬ 
rectors of invested funds, who administer them at their good pleas¬ 


ure” (p. 82). Pope Plus XI then singles out one group In ah 
especial manner as exercising this domination and despotic power. 

“This power,” he states, “becomes particularly irresistible when 
exercised by those who, because they hold and control money, are 
able also to govern credit and determine Its allotment, for that 
reason supplyfeg, so to speak, the life-blood to the entire economic 
body, and gxasping as it were in their hands the very soul of pro¬ 
duction, so that no one dare breathe against their will” (pp. 82-33). 

84. That there exists a serious problem from the standpoint of 
security for working men is clearly manifest from the present 
state of unemplosrment and the present huge demands on govern¬ 
ment for public relief against dire poverty. Very significantly our 
present Holy Father Plus XII writes in his letter addressed 
specifically to the American hierarchy: 

“May it also be brought about that each and every able-bodied 
man may receive an equal opportunity for work In order to earn 
the dally bread for himself and his own. We deeply lament 
the lot of those—and their number in the United States Is large 
indeed—^who though robust, capable, and willing, cannot have the 
work for which they are anxiously searching. May the wisdom of 
the governing powers, a far-^seelng generosity on the part of the 
employers, together with the speedy reestablishment of more 
favorable conditions, effect the realization of these reasonable 
hopes to the advantage of all.” (“To the Church in the United 
States” (Bertum Laetltlae), N. C. W. C. edition, p. 18, 1039.) 

36. We do not wish to imply that individual employers as a 
class are willfully responsible for this present state of insecurity 
but we do claim that a system which tolerates such insecurity 
is both economically unsound and also inconsistent with the 
demands of social Justice and social charity. Security of the 
workingmen therefore as against unemplosrment, old age, sickness, 
accident, and death, must be frankly accepted as a social respon¬ 
sibility of Industry Jointly with society. The distribution of the 
burden Justly between the various groups must be determined 
first through mutual council and honest agreement between the 
employers and the employees, and secondly through the regulation 
of government acting in its sovereign capacity as promoter of the 
common good. 

36. Not all responsibility rests upon government. In truth, a large 
measure of responsibility rests upon the proper collaboraticn 
employers and employees or of property owners and wage earners. 
The economic system itself and the principles which guide its execu¬ 
tives must help to achieve security by establishing a fair distribu¬ 
tion of income between capital and labor. It must strive to estab¬ 
lish an equilibrium between farm income and city Income. If the 
rate of wages (not the annual Income) of the industrial worker 
In the city is out of balance with the rate of returns of the farmer 
in the country, then there is bound to be imemployment and In¬ 
security. Hence the duty of both groups is to work for a Just 
balance between themselves instead of encouraging selfishness and 
greed, which defeat the interest of both and violate the principles 
of morality. 

37. The same can be said of the various classes of Industrial labor. 
Here also there must be a balance between various groups both 
organized and unorganized. Unless this be true the economic sys¬ 
tem cannot function smoothly and there will Inevitably be unem- 
pl 03 nnent, because the one class of workingmen cannot buy the 
high-priced products of the other class of workingmen with their 
limited Income. If skilled laborers, who, through rigid organiza¬ 
tion, have a monopoly control of their craft, raise their rate of 
hourly wages too high, they do not gain their advantage exclusively 
from the wealthy but from the poor also, in terms of excessive prices. 
Higher wages as a rule should come out of excessive profits and not 
out of increased prices. 

38. Heartening indeed are the beginnings toward the greater se¬ 
curity of the people that have already been made through legisla¬ 
tive enactment and public policy. The immediate benefits of these 
laws to working people may bo small and some mod'fications per¬ 
haps desirable, but it is highly gratifying that the principle upon 
which they rest has become a part of our national policy. 

XV. WAGES 

39. In view of the fact that at present many Industrial workers 
and also farm laborers do not possess sufficient private property 
to provide either a present livelihood or security for the future, 
the problem of wages assumes outstanding importance. At the 
outset it is necessary to state that the wage contract Itself Is not 
unjust nor in itself vicious as some theorists have falsely contended 
(p. 22). It Is of course true that a contract between employers 
and employees would serve the purpose of individual and social 
welfare more effectively If It were modified by some form of part¬ 
nership which would permit a graduated shore in the ownership and 
profits of business and also some voice In Its management. It is 
not Intended that labor should assume responsibility for the 
direction of business beyond Its own competency or legitimate 
interest; nor has labor a right to demand dominating control 
over the distribution of profits. To set up such claims would 
amount to an Infringement on the rights of property. Labor 
has, how4ver, certain definite rights which have been frequently 
ignored or largely discounted. 

40. The first claim of labor, which takes priority over any claim 
of the owners to profits, respects the right to a living wage. By 
the term “living wage” we understand a wage sufficient not merely 
for the decent support of the workingman himself but also 
his family. A wage so low that it must be supplemented by the 
wage of wife and mother or by the children of the family l^ore 
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it can provide adequate food, clotliing. and ehelter together with 
essential epiritual add cultural needs cannot be regarded as a 
living wage. 

41. Furthermore, a living wage means suffloient income to meet 
not merely the prMnt necessities of Ufe but thoee of unemploy¬ 
ment, idcknesa, death, and old age as well. In other words, a 
saving wage constitutes an essential part of the definition of a 
living wage. 

42. In the effort to establish a criterion or etandard of measure¬ 
ment of wages It la neoeseory to consider not only the needs of 
the woi^dxiginan but also the state of the business or industry in 
which he labors. Pope Pius XI states clearly that “It Is unjust to 

wages SO high that an employer cannot pay them without 
ruin and without consequent distress amongst the working people 
themselves** (p. 24). Bad management, want of enterprise, or out- 
of-date methods do not constitute a Just reason for redtidng the 
wages of workingmen. It still remams true that a living wage con¬ 
stitutes the first charge on industry. If a bualnefls is prevented by 
unfair competition from paying a living wage, and If such oonme- 
tltiOD reduces prices to such a level that decent and Just wages 
cannot be paid, then those responsible are guUty of wrongdoing and 
sin grievously against moral principles as well as against the com¬ 
mon good. The remedy Uee. first. In the adeqiiate organization of 
both employers and employees in their own proper associations and 
in their Joint action; secondly. In adequate regulation and super¬ 
vision by the state through proper legislative enactment. 

43. No criterion or standard of wages, however, can be determined 
Independently of price. A scale of wages too low, no lees than a 
scale excessively high, causes unemployment (p. 25). Likewise, a 
scale of prices too low, no less than a scale of prices too high, leads 
to unemployment. Both create hardship and throw the eoonomlc 
system out of its proper equilibrium, causing unemployment for the 
community and hardship even for the Indlvldtial who is employed, 
for he must pay too high a price in view of his wages or he receives 
too low a wage in view of prices. What Is needed is a reasonable 
relationship and a harmoniotui proportion. Pqpe I^us XI states: 

“Where this harmonious proportion is kept, man’s various eeo- 
nmnlc activities combine and unite Into one single organism and 
become members of a common body, lending each other mutual 
help and service. For then only will the economic and social organ¬ 
ism be soundly established and attain its end, when it secures for 
all and each those goods which the wealth and resources of Nature, 
technical achievement, and the social organisation of economic 
affairs can give. These goods should be sumclsnt to supply all needs 
and an honest livelihood and to uplift men to that high level of 
prosperity and culture which, provided it be used with prudence, is 
not only no hindrance but Is of singular help to virtue” (p. 25). 

44. Wages ere an eesentiai element in the determination of 
prices, m the final analysis the cost of raw materials cannot be 
segregated from wage costs, for the production-cost of raw ma¬ 
terials presupposes a multiplicity of wage costs as a component 
element. If wages continuously change then there must be a 
ooastlnuous change in prices, unless It is assumed that all wage 
chas^ges will affect only the profits of owners. As a matter of 
fact, they do not. The economic organization might function Jtist 
as easily on one price level as another, but it cannot function well 
If the price level Is frequently changing. Rapid or frequent 
fluctuations disturb the harmonious proportions between Income 
and prices not only for owners and employers, but also for the 
workingmen themselves. 

45. This consideration Is no argument against a necessary in¬ 
crease of wages whenever and wherever the wages are inadequate 
to provide a decent living. But it is an argument In favor of 
attaining a relative degree of stability In the price level as soon 
as commutative Justice and social justice permit. A cogent reason 
fe»r aspiring to such a condition of stabilty is the higher Interest 
of the family as against the single or unmarried workingman or 
employee. The single man benefits more from a wage Increase 
than does the family man if the end result in an increase In prices. 
The family man Is penalized in multiple fashion with every in¬ 
crease in prices. Stability in the price level therefore and even a 
reduction In prices as a secular trend is desirable as one means of 
distributing our national Income more widely and more effectively 
for the common good. Such a long-range policy will supplement 
the benefits of an increased family wage in view of increased family 
burdezxs as recommended by Plus XI. 

4d. We do not wish to imply that a universal Increase of wages 
will automatically solve our problem of unemployment and Idle 
factories. Some wage increases come not out of the profits of the 
wealthy but out of the increased prices for the poor. The first 
requirement therefore Is that the lowest-paid workingmen be the 
first to receive an increase of wages and almultaneo\uily that prices 
be not raised but exoesslva profits be reduced. The ultimate aim, 
therefore, must be a reasonable relationship between different wages 
and a reasonable relationship between the prices obtained for the 
products of the various economic groups <p. 25). 

47. Because economic society has not followed the moral laws of 
Justice and charity, the principles of interdependence have been 
violated and we have prksipltated imemtdoyment with all its con¬ 
sequent hardships and misery. To wltnhold just and reasonable 
wages from the wofklfigman has Injured hlni tUreotly and Immedi¬ 
ately. but It has also injured the comnum good and the Interests 
of the very owners of property. Their factories, their commercial 
establishments, and their equipment have frequently stood idle as 
a result. ITnleas workingmen as a class have sizAcmt Income 
pttrdhase their share of the goods which our economic system Is 


Capable of producing* the markets wUl automatiodly be closed to 
the sale of goods, and idle factories and unemployment are the 
diesstroua result. 


Our Country! Yours and Mine! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Afonday, February 19, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK OANNKTT 

Mr. CX^IiE of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Rxcord, 1 am including an address 
delivered by Hon. Prank Gannett before the National Repub¬ 
lican Club in New York City, on Saturday, February 3, 1240. 
The efforts of Mr. Gannett to prevent enactment of several 
New Deal proposals which would have fundamentally altered 
our constitutional system of government are well known to 
the country. He is a man of constructive thought and action, 
and his utterances on matters of national concern merit 
thoughtful deliberation. 

The address Is as follows: 

Speaking before you last April on America’s future, I said Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt should resign. I have not changed that opinion— 
and I don’t believe you have. 

Of course, the President will not resign. But the New Deal can 
be brought to an end by next January. No emergency has arisen 
since last April, and none can arise, not even a war emergency, 
that would justify continuance of an administration that has been 
such a failure. 

It was suggested that my topic today should be Our Country. 

Our country! How these two words thrill us I They may talk of 
Hitler's Germany. Stalin’s Russia, Mussolini’s Italy. But here it Is 
our country—^yours and mine. 

Furthermore, It is the best country In all the world. It is some¬ 
thing we Edl hold dear; it Is a precious heritage. For it we are 
ready to work, to sacrifice, to fight, yes, even to die, as countless 
thousands have done before us, that we might enjoy life, liberty, 
and tbe pursuit of happiness. 

What happens to this wonderful country should concern every 
one of us. When its welfare is at stake, then we should forget party 
lines, and not be merely Democrats or Republicans but real 
Americans. 

Today I believe the situation In oiu* land is so critical that we— 
every one of us—should put first of all our country. It Is threatened 
:iot by attacks from without but by assaults from within, and by 
grave dangers that have resulted from 7 years of mlsgovemment. 

Totalitarianism is on the march in Europe and Asia, spreading 
like a terrible plague over a large part of the world, blacking out 
liberty and freedom. 

This frightening situation Is the result of unbearable economlo 
conditions. We shall not be safe from such tyranny of the state 
until we improve conditions here. 

We must better the lot of the poor and the unfortunate. 

We must throw off the shackles that restrict our development. 

We must afford opportunity for youth and for all who have 
ambition. 

We must have recovery and proi^ierlty—and have all this soon, 
or what has happened In Europe may happen here. 

PROBLEMS UNSOLVED 

My reason for saying last April that the President shoifid resign, 
was that the New Deal had eolved not one of the Nation’s major 
problems. I said that the manager of a private business who had 
made such a mess of his job would be fired outright. 

Mr. Rooeevelt has been given more power and more money to 
spend than any ruler in history. 

He has taxed and spent and added 420,000,000,000 to the Nation’s 
debt—but he has not brought recovery. 

He has spent 43.000,000,000 to help about 10 percent of our youth— 
and left them and millions of other young people without jobs at 
productive work. 

He has i^ient 47,000,000,000 to help agriculture—and farmers are 
still short one-third of their normal Income and purchasing power. 

He has built up a vast bureaucracy, nearly doubling the number 
of people on Federal pay rolls—^now averaging almost 2*000 for every 
congressional district. 

He has stifled private enterprise with Government controls, and 
started the countzy down the road to oollectlvism. 

Was It an exagg^ation when t said to you last year that the New 
Deal was a tragic failure? I ask you: 

Has tbe New Deal Izi^roved your lot? Are the poor, whom we 
want to help, better off? Is the workingman better off? Is the 
owner of a home or a little business better off? 
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Why, today, even the largest financial supporter of the New Deal 
sa 3 rB It has failed in every particidar. 

I take it that if you had not approved my criticism of the New 
Deal administration a year ago, you would not pay me the high 
compliment of this second invitation. I do appreciate and thank 
you for it. 

Speaking as a candidate for the Presidential nomination, you 
may expect me to state my reasons for believing that the New Deal 
Is wrong in principle as well as bad In practice. I will do that 
now, and as time permits I shall, In this and in future discussions, 
tell what I believe should replace the New Deal. 

PMNCIPLES, NOT PERSONALITIBS 

If the New Deal violates American principles; If it is, In fact, 
reaction disguised as reform; If It Is leading straight to the destruc- 
ton of the American system of government—then let us not hesitate 
to say so. and prove It. But let tis be sure in our analysis, fair In 
our statement. Let us stick to principles, and have this election 
decided on principles, not on personalities. 

We must start with, and hold to, this fundamental truth. 

Our Constitution is the bast plan ever made to a.s8ure freedom 
and to release the creative powers of men. It has given the highest 
standard of living, the greatest freedom in religious, civil, and per¬ 
son al lives that any people ever enjoyed. 

We can have recovery and prosperity, Jobs for all, opportunity 
for youth, restored normal Income for farmers without subsidy or 
Government controls, renewed hope for the poor and the unfortu¬ 
nate. We can keep government the servant, not the master, of the 
people. 

Starting from here, we must face the hard, cold fact that our 
Constitution has been threatened with destruction, and still Is In 
danger; that liberty, everywhere, is in danger; that the rights and 
privileges guaranteed to us by our Constitution have been under¬ 
mined while we slept. From near and far that fact is plain to all 
people who are not fooling themselves and who can read history. 

For a distant view let us look through the eyes of H. G. Wells, 
who In 1934 had long talks with both President Roosevelt and 
Dictator Stalin. Wells came to the conclusion that both Stalin and 
Roosevelt had a common objective. “Tlie end sought,” wrote Wells 
at the time, “is precisely the same.'* It is noteworthy that 6 years 
later, and in the light of recent events. Mr. Wells has not changed 
that view. In the current issue of Liberty magazine he says: 

“Collectivization, with a crude disregard of proprietorship and 
Individual enterprise, has taken possession of Russia and the totali¬ 
tarian states, and in the form of the New Deal it struggles to take 
posBession of America. • • • This colletivism, which Is rolling 

down on us from the East, knows nothing of the tradition of per¬ 
sonal rights • • • it is bound to blunder into paternalism, 

absolutism, dishonesty, inefficiency, confusion, and disaster.*’ 

Let us never forget that with the coming of collectivism our per¬ 
sonal liberties—^freedon* of speech, freedom of religious worship, 
freedom of the press, the right to assemble, and the right of trial 
by Jury—will perish. 

TWO PHILOSOPHIES 

And for a nearer view let us turn to an elder statesman whom we 
all respect, that great leader of thought and great Republican, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. He sounds the same warning as H. G. 
Wells. The present World War, Dr, Butler says, Is a conflict be¬ 
tween two Irreconcilable philosophies, between supremacy of the 
state and liberty of the Individual. It is a world-wide struggle 
between two types of civilization, two Ideals of government and 
social order, between two types of life. 

Informed people will agree with Dr. Butler's further statement 
that the world is nearer a complete black-out of liberty than at 
any time since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Bread and circuses lulled the Romans to sleep while their lib¬ 
erties were taken away. Shall we permit New Deal bread and 
circuses to lull Americans to sleep in 1940? 

Fortunately we have passed the stage where danger to our 
form of government and our social and Industrial order can be 
laughed off by that silly phrase, “It can’t happen here.” The 
undermining of liberty Is happening right here—carefully planned, 
and often carefully disguised In the dress of “liberalism” and 
“reform.” 

Bread has always appealed to the hungry, and circuses to the 
thoughtless. We must show the people—^the hungry as well as 
the thoughtless—that they cannot be fed forever out of the 
Public Treasury or amused forever on the New Deal merry-go- 
round. 

We must show them why the Utopia promised by the New 
Deal is receding into the distance, with unemployment, increas¬ 
ing debt, mounting taxes, less new wealth being created, and the 
people's average income going lower and lower. 

We must make plain as a school-child's problem the historic 
truth that dictatorships rise by Just such methods as the New 
Dealers have used; and that dictatorships finally must explode, 
Inflicting untold suffering on everybody, 

STRAIGHT TO COLLECTIVISM 

We cannot pussyfoot and walk the fence on this fundamental 
issue. The New Deal is leading America straight into collec¬ 
tivism. 

To conceal their purposes as well as their failures, the New 
Deal strategists are busy painting war scenes on a new curtain. 
But their play Is the same. They have again marched out their 


actor, "Emergency,” In the name of "emergency,” the 
dealers are reaching for more power—such power, for example* 9 M 
the President’s assumed right to Ignore the limits on appropria¬ 
tions set by Congress. 

Another example, the power, still exercised Indirectly, to censor 
radio and suppress free speech on the air. 

And still another example, the bill to give the President war 
powers In peacetime. 

Constitutional government, designed to protect the people from 
the Caesars, the new dealers shove aside. They believe that with 
the personal popularity of their Caesar, and with the money our 
children must sometime earn, they can continue to fool the voters 
while hiding from them the real prlnclplee of the New I>eal. 

Therefore, we must make the people conscious of the methods 
and concealed purposes of the New Deal, as well as its fallacies and 
failures. We must make plain the ultimate disaster It will bring 
to every man, woman, and child. 

I challenge anyone to name a country which has escaped from a 
series of long-continuing deficits such as we are having except 
by one of the following three routes: Repudiation, inflation, or 
revolution. 

If the Federal deficit continues, how much do you think you 
will in a few years be able to get for your salary, for your bonds, 
for your savings-bank deposits? What will your life insurance 
be worth to your family? 

Do you know of any nation which has succeeded In obtaining 
steady, dependable purchasing power by any device, except that of 
producing goods or services which can be sold? And yet, the 
Roosevelt administration has followed a policy of restricting pro¬ 
duction on field and in factory. 

The new dealers, many of them conscientious and sincere, did 
not know the fundamental error of their gorgeous plan. They 
Imagined they could graft a socialist economy onto a capitalistic 
profit system—^the American system of free private enterprise—and 
produce the abundant life. They didn’t know, and they still are 
reluctant to learn, that a social order cannot exist half collectivist 
and half free enterprise. 

THE NEW DEAL EMBLEM 

*rhe new dealers stole the Democratic Party, and they have at¬ 
tempted to appropriate its emblem. But the New Deal party Is 
not the party of the donkey. Its proper emblem is a mule—a hy¬ 
brid creature barren of reproductive powers. The offspring of their 
strange experiment Is really a “throw-back” to benevolent despot¬ 
ism. This creature of the New Deal, half collectivist, half free but 
fettered private enterprise, is Incapable of reproducing itself. It 
the American people should permit it to live long enough, it wUl 
turn Into out-and-out collectivism. 

The only way to head off collectivism is to return to free enter¬ 
prise—and then restrain by orderly and Just processes of law the 
few overselflsh and antisocial Individuals who take undue advan¬ 
tage of their liberty. 

Four more years of the New Deal, under Mr. Roosevelt or anyone 
satisfactory to him, would put this country so far Into collectivism 
that It might never get back. If we permit a war psychology to 
develop and become Involved In the European conflict, we shall 
be forced to surrender many of our liberties. Liberty surrendered 
Is slowly, if ever, regained. Let us not forget— 

"A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 

An hour may lay it in the dust.” 

Our first duty Is to make very plain to the people Just what the 
New Deal la. Many only know what the New Deal pretends to be. 

OUR RESPONBIBILITT 

’The Republican Party faces In 1940 the gravest responsibility 
and the greatest opportunity for service since the crisis of the 
Civil War. It has been preparing for that responsibility during the 
past 3 years. Cooperating with like-minded men and women of 
all parties. Republicans have beaten back the New Dealers’ most 
open attacks on the principles of American constitutional govern¬ 
ment. Lest those attacks be hidden behind the curtain of war 
excitement, I will recall them very briefly. 

First, the attempt of President Roosevelt to destroy the Independ¬ 
ence of our courts, which would have meant the end of our 
constitutional government. 

Second, his attempt through his reorganization bill to undermine 
Congress through seizing control of its administrative agencies. 

Third, his misuse of Executive power and patronage to “purge” 
opposition and himself dictate who should be the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress. 

Fourth, his attempt through a lending-spending scheme to make 
billions available to buy the elections of 1940. 

These New Deal betrayals of a public trust must not be for¬ 
gotten, even though they were defeated. They amply Justify public 
suspicion of the New Deal’s every act and every proposal. 

DON'T DRIFT, MARCH! 

But warnings are not enough. We cannot get rid of the New Deal 
unless we .offer something better, something more real than prom¬ 
ises—even though the New Deal promises haven't been fulfilled. 
The Republican program must appeal to the common sense of the 
independent men and women who will decide, by their votes in 
1940, what shall be the ftlture of owe country. 

The Republican Party cannot drift to victory on the mistakes 
of the new dealers; it must march. It must be a united army, 
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Inspired by emotion end petHottem, crusading as In a boty eausei 
fighting as we neeer baye fou^t before. 

One of the aine of Ibe new dealers was their readlnees to barter 
legislation for the votes of minorities. And that sin seeme to 
have found them out. Ihe gS^.dOO campaign contribution has a 
loud voice. 

Just why hove Franklin Roosevelt and JOhn Lewis come to the 
parting of their way? Both are wrong. Both have built a foUow- 
Ing by appcHSls to prejudice and class antagonism. 

Oemented by Lewis* half-^miUion-dollar campaign contribution, 
the Rooeevelt-Lewis alliance resorted to praotlces outlawed for 
eoiportlons. There is no difference, morally, between campaign 
contributions from a corporation, which is a group of stockhdlders, 
and campaign contributions from a labor union, which is a group 
of dues*paymg members. Both klnd»~-all kinds—of mortgages on 
government must outlawed. 

WAONZa ACT T727POPT7LAB 

The Wagner I^abor Relations Act has become the most unpopular 
of the New Deal*B ill-considered legislation. It was represented to 
be the Magna Carta of Labor. It was supposed to bring indus¬ 
trial peace. Its intended beneficiaries were permitted, according 
to their own public statements, to assist in writing it. But the 
wage earners—have they benefited so much by this New Deal meas¬ 
ure? Has it reduced unemployment? Has it created Jobe and 
opportunity for youth? Has it ended strikes and strife? No; it 
has increased them. 

What has the New Deal's hate-creating labor legislation done for 
the workers that compares with the real service of one Republican 
administration? I refer to the almost unheralded ending of the 
12-hour day and 7-day week in the steel industry. That was 
brought about by a Republican President talking quietly, reasoning 
with the steel employers, and bring acceptance of the 8-hour day 
without coercion, without legislation, without building up a use¬ 
less bureaucracy. 

To promote better labor relations, more cooperation, more pro¬ 
duction, we should have more sharing of profits with labor. Labor 
warfare has destroyed employment and retarded recovery. Both 
workers and employers suffer from industrial warfare. They both 
want peace. We must find a formula for producing peace and 
employment, not strikes and unemployment. 

Two basic rights must be protected. One is the right to organize 
or not to be organized, with assured freedom to bargain collectively. 
The other basic right is the right to work or not to work. Coercion 
should have no place in democracy—or it wont long be a 
democracy. 

Bswamc TKE WAGNBt ACT 

Our labor-relations laws, State and National, should be rewritten 
In the public interest and in the spirit of even-handed justice. The 
rights of all workers and employers, and the public as well, must be 
fully protected. 

Slow downs and other forms of sabotage, like any lawless¬ 
ness, hurt all honest workers and endanger democratic institutions. 
Law enforcement, with equal protection of the civil rights of all 
people, should be unflinchingly required of public authorities. 

The law-making functions of government should not be on the 
auction block—to buy the votes of the highest bidder. Nor should 
the administrative powers of government be a bludgeon to coerce 
citizens. The complete break-down of democratic government is 
sure to follow, whether the benefleiaries of special privilege are 
capitalists or wage earners. 

If the Wagner Labor Act is permitted to deny free speech be¬ 
tween employers and employees, the loss of free speech for every¬ 
body is sure to follow in time. Some other group will make its bid 
to write and enforce a law in its own interest. And so the temple of 
liberty will be tom down, pillar by pillar. Our Constitution was 
devised to prevent jtist Bueh destruction. 

Tatne libsealisic 

Perhaps you think by now that I am against the New Deal. Well, 
I am, I am against it from principle, not from partisanship. But I 
am not against sane, workable reform. I never have been. I jneld 
to no one in my adherence to true liberalism—liberalism that liber¬ 
ates men instead of shackling them. 

False liberalism, that promises Utopia in ret\im for votes and then 
sells the voters into slavery to the state, is not liberalism in any 
sense. Russia and Germany have that brand of liberalism. 

The young men who wrote our Constitution were the greatest 
liberals In hTstory, and we who uphold their work are the liberals of 
our times. The Republican Party from the day of its birth has been 
the parly of Ixue liberalism, the party of liberation. And that is Its 
mission today, to keep the light of liberty ablaze In a darkening 
world. 

Our first problems are the adoption of policies that will surely keep 
us out of foreign wars, cure unemployment, and restore agrlculturs 
to economic equality with industry and labor. 

A stalled motor requires a mechanic who knows how to make it 
run. Boys who never built or ran a motor shouldn't be expected to 
make it work. So with tlw private entexprise system. If we believe 
In it. if we don't want to substitute odUSctivlsm for it, then we'd 
better put people in Oharge who are producte of private enterprise 
and know how to make it function. 


We must release again the energies of private enterprise. I have 
several times suggesM definite etiqas toward that end, and 1 will 
enlarge upon them later. A yew ago, here before this dub, 1 pre¬ 
sented a constructive, detailed program that would bring recovery* 
That program stands. 


HEGORD 

I beUeve the Rspublloan Party thould assume leadership now. not 
wait until next year, to demand repeal of the blank-check powers of 
tide Presidency. Government must be restored to its proper func¬ 
tion as umpire, not player In the game. We are fed up on the umpire 
playing quarterback, dictating the rulee, changing them In the 
middle of the game, calling the signals, running the ball, and throw¬ 
ing pop bottles at anyone he happens to dlsluce in the grandstand 
or the bleachers. 

The President’s present dictatorial power over radio is only one of 
the vast and dangerous accumulation. Freedom of speech on the 
air is a constitutional right which should be abridged only in time 
of war. Yet this speech which 1 am making on the air is by suffer¬ 
ance. not by right. I have tried to buy time on broadcasting net¬ 
works to discuss constitutional questions and have been refused. 1 
am given time, hy courtesy of the National Broadcasting Oo., and I 
appreciate that courtesy. 

Nevertheless, every radio station in the country ccmld be censored, 
closed, or placed in charge of a Government appointee today at the 
President's sole discretion. He got that power by declaring that an 
emergency exists—although no one knows what the emergency is. 

And the President's power to cut off free speech on the air, or to 
load the air, as it is being loaded, with administration propaganda 
paid with taxpayers* money, Is only one of the several dangerous 
dictatorial powers now lodnd in the White House. 

Still the new dealers continue to reach for power—and they want 
more and more power. Senator Borah’s last utterance was against 
the latest New Deal demand—^the bill put forward by Secretary of 
the Navy Edison. That bill, if enacted, would give the President 
power in peacetime, if he declared an emergency, to seize and con¬ 
fiscate factories, to cancel or modify contracts, to fix prices and 
wages, to interfere with the personal rights and personal liberties 
of the citizen. That was Senator Borah's estimate of the bill. 

BORAH'S WARNING 

We must keep alive that last speech by Borah. It is a prophetic 
warning of danger to the Republic, an alarm that should stir its 
citizens to save the Republic. 

Would that Borah might have lived. The Nation never needed 
him more. I wish his last words in the Senate might be heard from 
every radio station, printed in every newspaper, and heeded by every 
citizen. 

To clothe the President in time of peace with the powers proposed 
in the Edison Act would be, In Borah's words, “arbitrary and clearly 
unconstitutional, a violation of the most .fundamental principles of 
constitutional government and of democratic processes.” 

“This bill,” said Borah, “is only a sample. Many have been Intro¬ 
duced based upon the same principles. The Congress could render 
no greater service for free government, and bring it to greater dis¬ 
tinction, than by denouncing and striking down these measures one 
after another.” 

Further, Borah said: "The most vicious enemies of human liberty, 
the most dangerous to free institutions, are the treacherous foes 
who seek chelxer under the laws and Institutions which assure free 
speech, free press, and personal liberty, and then make use of this 
shelter to destroy the Government which protects them.” 

Borah went on: *Tt Is living up to our own teachings and prin¬ 
ciples which really counts in this great struggle for the preserva¬ 
tion of free institutions. Introducing bills and passing laws which 
strike at the letter—and if not the letter, then the spirit—of demo¬ 
cratic principles—these are the things which undermine and break 
down faith in democracy.” 

What an indictment I 

And let me add on my own account; Tlie reason why I oppose 
the New Deal and the new dealers is their long record of attacks 
on democratic principles. They have been undermining and break¬ 
ing down faith in democracy while giving it lip service. 

“The glory of our Bill of Rights/' said Borah in his last great 
speech in the Senate, “Is that it is a restraint upon government as 
well as upon Individuals; that it protects the rights of the people 
against thoee who have been entrusted with power and who have 
betrayed their trust. If human liberty is sacred, the Constitution 
is sacred.” 

So said Borah—and I believe him. Don’t you? 

Borah was my friend. He asked me In 1936 to be on his ticket 
as Vice President when his supporters sought for him the Presi¬ 
dential nomination. Later, caliiug me to his office in Washington, 
he asked that I go out and arouse voters to protest against packing 
the Supreme Court. He said that only by the miracle of a quick 
mobilization of supporting public opinion could the lines be held 
in Congress and this threat to our Constitution be defeated. 

FUTURE AT STAKE 

I am proud of and inspired by Borah's friendship. As his spirit 
watches the continuing battle to preserve the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights and the American way of life, 1 hope he may think 
that we have not failed. 

In the decision of this year our own and our children's future Is 
at stake. 

We can, we must, carry on. We can win; we must win; we will 
win. 

America's frontiers of opportunity are not closed. Its real great- 
ZMSB is stiU ahead. 

If we keep out of war abroad, restore peace and prosperity at 
home, arid use our experience and understanding to i^ve the 
economic and social problems that a changing world has brought 
upon us, there is no limit to the future of "Our America.” It will 
surpass all our dreams* 
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Legislative Hurdles 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. MCCORMACK 

OF BIA88AOHU8nTT8 

IN THE HOtJSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 


ARTICLE BY MILLARD W. RICE 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following article 
by Millard W. Rice, which was published in the Foreign 
Service Magazine for January 1940: 

[From the Foreign Service magazine for January 1940] 

IdBaXSl^TIVK KT7RDUB8 

(By MlUard W. Rice, Legislative Representative, V. P. W.) 

Many preliminary steps must first have been taken before pro¬ 
posed legislation Is enacted and becomes statutory law. 

Bom In the mind of some V. F. W. member, a legislative ob¬ 
jective, formulated into a resolution, after being endorsed by his 
own post and State department, can finally be adopted by the 
national encampment, possibly with several changes, and then 
drafted as a proposed bill. 

The proposed bill is thereafter introduced, at the request of the 
legislative representative of the V. P. W., by some Member of 
Congress. Printed ooples, appropriately Identified by a title and 
a number, are furnished the following day by the Government 
Printing Olfice to the House and Senate document rooms. A 
small supply Is promptly delivered to the chairman of the par¬ 
ticular congrasslonal committee to which such bill may have been 
referred, as determined on the basis of House and Senate rules. 

The House Committee on World War Veterans* Legislation re¬ 
ceives more legislative bills In which the V. P. W. Is Interested 
than any other committee, but some of them have also been 
referred to and oonsldered by the House committees on: Pensions, 
Invalid Pensions, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Appropriations, 
Civil Service, War Claims, Ways and Means, Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce, Immigration and Naturalization, Judiciary, Labor, 
Ej^nditures in the Executive Departments, Census, Accounts, 
Agriculture, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Post Office and Post 
Roads. Printing. Foreign Affairs and Rules. 

Senate bills interesting the Veterans of Foreign Wars are more fre¬ 
quently sent to the Senate Committee on Finance than to any other 
committee, but Its bills have also appeared in the Senate Committees 
on Military Affairs, Pensions, Naval Affairs, Civil Service, Appro¬ 
priations, Claims. Interstate Commerce, Education and Labor, Im¬ 
migration. Judiciary. Post Offices and Post Roads, and Foreign Rela¬ 
tions. 

After receipt of a referred bill, the committee chairman will, If 
Interested therein, request the appropriate governmental agency to 
submit a detailed report, analy^ and recommendations relative 
thereto. Thereupon, the chairman may, and will, If sufficient in¬ 
terest has been displayed In the bill, schedule the committee mem¬ 
bers to come together to hear the testimony of one or more of the 
officials, legislative representatives, and Individuals who may be 
Interested therein. 

Most bills, Incidentally, because of the indifference of their spon¬ 
sors, die in committee, without either any report or any testimony 
having been received. Very frequently, too, even after the submis¬ 
sion of departmental reports and committee hearings, no fiirther 
action is taken. 

If favorable interest has been aroused, the majority of a oom- 
xnlttee*B members can decide to recommend a particular bill for 
passage. Oontalhlng an anal]r8ls as to the purposes and probable 
costs of the proposed bill, a printed report will then be submitted 
to the House by the committee outlining its recommendations and 
suggested amendments. If favorably reported, a bill Is then given 
an Identifying docket number and placed on the House Calendar, 
from which it can be taken up, considered, and voted upon by any 
one of six different methods. 

The committee chairman, or the author of the bill, can. If agree¬ 
able to the Speaker of the House, arrange with him to be recognized 
for the purpose: (1) Of making a motion that all rules be sus¬ 
pended and the bill given immediate eonslderation (which motion 
must pass toy a two-thirds vote); or (2) of seouring unanimous 
consent to consider the bllL These methods can be used only when 
the leadm of the House have decided—gezierally after conference 
with the steering committee of the major party—to be favorable to 
^e proposed Isgtslatton. Consequently, comparatively few bills 
iccelve House action by these two procedures. 

By arrangement with the House Cfierk, a bill can be placed on 
the Conse^ Calendar, which ordinarily comes up for call on the 
first and third Mondays of each month. When a bill is first called 
from the Consent Oslendar, If one objection is voiced from the 
fioor, it Is set aside until the next call, and If there then be three 
fibjections. the bill Is stricken from the Consent Cal e nda r . 
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Most oonftroversial bills, however, must generally await , action 
until the committee In charge of the bUl gets Its turn to bring 
up bills on a Calendar Wednesday. Inasmuch as there are 47 
standing committees in the House, each such oommittee geneimlXy 
receives only one opportunity during each 2-year period m a Con¬ 
gress to bring up bills on a Calendar Wednesday call. 

If It appears that a oommittee will not receive a Calendar Wednes¬ 
day call during the remainder of a session of Congress, and there 
is a strong demand for bringing vip a certain bill, then a House 
resolution can be submitted to the House Committee on Rules, 
asking for a special rule that the bill be scheduled for action at a 
certain time. The Rules Committee te generally reluctant to grant 
such a special rule, especially where there Is administrative oppo¬ 
sition, and will then do so only when a majority of ite members have 
become favorable thereto by reason of their own convictions or the 
persuasion of others. 

Active Interest by Members of Congress can generally be 
broiight about only by such letters from their own constituents, 
setting forth i)ertinent facts and <^inlon8, as have convinced 
them that it would be highly desirable and Justifiable for such 
proposed legislation to receive favorable attention. 

If a committee has failed or refused favorably to report a bill, 
or If the Rules Committee has failed to report a special rule for 
a prompt call of such bill, then a petition to bring It up can 
be filed, which. If signed by a majority of the House Members, 
compels its early consideration on the House fioor. 

It may be seen, therefore, that there are many hurdles Which 
opposing leaders can throw in the path of a legislative bill to 
hinder its progress toward enactment. 

The rules in the Senate are more flexible than they are in the 
House, and, generally speaking, a majority of the Senators can 
bring about action on a committee-reported bill when they 
really want to. Senatorial courtesy, not to mention a flllbtister, 
on the other hand, can be used to defer action for a long time. 

If a bill, finally passed by one House, with or without liber¬ 
alizing or restrictive amendments, has been amended and passed 
by the other, then, if the body In which the bill orl^ated 
refuses to concur with such amendments, conferees are appointed 
by both Houses and attempts are made to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment concurred In by both Houses. Generally, such an agreement 
Is arrived at within a few days, but sometimes negotiations go 
back and forth for many weeks. Disappointing compromises be¬ 
tween the viewpoint of one House and the other frequently result 
from such conferences. 

After a bill has been agreed upon by both the House and Senate, 
it then goes to the President for his approval or disapproval. If 
he approves and signs It, or If, while Congress is In session, he 
should faU to sign It by the end of the tenth day thereafter, it 
then becomes public law and an appropriate number Is then 
assigned by the Department of State. 

If the President formally disapproves a bill, while Congress Is In 
session, he sends a veto message to Congress, stating his reasons 
therefor. It then becomes the privilege ai the Congress, by a two- 
thirds favorable vote of the voting Members In each of the two 
Houses, to pass the bill over the President’s veto, whereupon, after 
signature by the Secretary of the Senate, It becomes public law. 

If Congress has adjourned before the end of the tenth day after 
a bill has been sent by It to the President, then. If he falls to sign 
such bill, It Is pocket vetoed, without the necessity of any mes¬ 
sage to Congress. Several veteran bills have been pocket vetoed 
during the term of practically every President that the Nation has 
had. It has been customary for President Roosevelt, however, to 
file a memorandum of disapproval, even as to bills which are 
pocket vetoed. 

Where there has been a pocket veto, there Is, of course, no oppor¬ 
tunity for the Congress to pass the bin over the President’s veto. 
The above-outlined legislative procedure, therefore, mxist be 
started all over again during the next session of Congress, if so 
desired by the sponsoring group. 

Bills which Members of Congress prefer not to vote against, 
such as the Philippine Travel Pay bill, are often, one suspects, pur¬ 
posely delayed in their passage until Just a few days before the 
adjournment of Congress, in order to make it possible for the 
President to dispose of the bill by a pocket veta 

For these reasons, It Is highly desirable that any controversial 
bill should be Impelled forward toward action by both Houses of 
Congress just as early during the eeeslon of a Congress as possible. 
Indifference, altogether too frequently, stultifies action on most 
bills which are Introduced In Congress. Borne 11,000 hills have 
been Introduced so far during the Seventy-sixth Congress. Before 
the end of next year the total number wUl probably exceed 16,000. 
Not more than a few hundred will have been enacted into law. 

Legislation ^>onsored by the V. F. W., therefore, on the basis of 
the law of averages, stands very little chance of receiving favorable 
action by Congress. The V. F. W. can, however, be rei^xmslble for 
very much Increasing its chances of moving forward its various 
legislative objectlvea, by an Intensified interest on the part of Its 
own, and its ladles* auxiliary, members and eUglbles. and their 
friends, and by their official and personal letters to Members of 
Congress setting forth facts which prove the need for, and Justifica¬ 
tion of, each ty^ of premosed legislation. Members of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress will, dur^ 1940 (an election year), be partloulany 
responsive to pubUc sentiment for and against various legislative 
proposals, as estimated by their Individual contacts by letter, and 
In person. 
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South Dakota Speaks Back to Darkest Maiyland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE BIOUE FALLS (8. DAK.) DAILY ARGUS 
LEADER 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, somebody up in Baltimore, 
which if memory serves me correct Is in Maryland, writing 
with a morning-after head and a vision clouded with provin¬ 
cialism. recently took it upon himself to insult the people of 
South Dakota, and to expose his own rather pitiful ignorance 
of the vast American domain lying west of the city limits of 
Baltimore. This sadistic scribe from Baltimore expresses 
curiosity about Ithe manner of men who live in the Sunshine 
State of South Dakota. 

The attached editorial from South Dakota’s greatest news¬ 
paper, the Sioux Palls Dally Argus Leader, and from the pen 
of its editor, Fred C. Christopherson, whose knowledge of 
America is not limited to any one city or any one State, may 
serve, in part, to satisfy the curiosity of this bilious Balti¬ 
morean whose good manners are apparently so much less 
developed than his vocabulary of unpleasant language. 

IProrn the Sioux FaUe (S. Dak.) Daily Argxis Leader 1 

SOUTH DAKOTA SPEAKS BACK TO DARKEST MARYLAND 

Some dyspeptic scribe on the Baltimore Sun noticed the map in 
LUe magazine recording Mrs. Roosevelt's travels and the fact that 
the only State she had never visited was South Dakota. 

Republishing the map, the Baltimore writer aald: 

*‘Llfe has discovered, more or less by accident, something which 
the Evening Sun has long believed but never conclusively proved, 
to wit: That South Dakota is darkest America. The map charts 
the traffic movements—by air, railway, highway, and water—of 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the busy wife of the President. It Is self- 
explanatory. Mrs. Roosevelt gets aroimd more, probably, than any 
other American woman. Yet in her years of strenuous—^we almost 
said frantic—Journeying she has never once set foot in South 
Dakota. It was only after Life's map makers had tmdertaken to 
chart her course that this discovery was made. We hail It as proof 
positive that our suspicions were right, and that South Dakota 
really is the State nobody knows. There may be a Livingstone 
somewhere in darkest Dakota (South). Some day a Stanley may 
go and find him. Meanwhile, we pledge to listen sharply for any 
reports which may emanate from that unknown region indicating 
something of the nature of the Inhabitants." 

When a former South Dakotan now residing in Baltimore sub¬ 
mitted the foregoing to the Argus Leader for Its consideration our 
first reaction was one of irritation. But that spasm passed, and we 
decided to Ignore the boorish screed of the provincial Baltimore 
editor as Just another indication that the citadels of stupidity are 
In the East. 

A headline In the Argus Leader yesterday, however, induced us to 
resurrect the Baltimore Sun clipping. 

This head line read: "Two Women Rescued from Lynch Mob." 
It was over an Asacciated Press dispatch from Snow Hill, Md.—^yes; 
Maryland, the Baltimore Sun's State. 

The first paragraphs of the dispatch read as follows: 

"Snow Hill, Md., February 14. —^Heavily armed State police 
poured into this Eastern Shore community to restore calm today 
after a night of wild disorder climaxed when four State troopers 
waded in to rescue two Negro women from the hands of a threaten¬ 
ing mob of 1,000 men. 

"After hours of milling aroimd the Worcester County Jail the 
angry men bashed In a window last night, ripped a cell door from 
Its hinges, and made away with the women who were held for In¬ 
vestigation In connection with the slaying of an elderly farmer. 

"The troopers, taking up the trail, caught up with the crowd at 
Stockton, where Harvey Pilchard was shot to death Sunday night 
by three Negro men who seriously wounded his wife. 

"There, led by Lt. Buxton Rldgely, they battled apparently hope¬ 
less numbers briefly but viciously, seized the women—a mother and 
daughter—and dashed to safety across the Delaware line 60 miles 
away. Sgt. W. H. Weber suffered painful head injuries and at 
least two civilians were hurt." 

Reflecting about this we wondered If the Baltimore editor wasn't 
a bit confused in his South Dakota comment. 

Mobs don't attack women in South Dakota hut obviously they 
do in degenerate, dark, and barbaric MarylaiftL 

South Dakotans, we are quite sure, don't care to discover Mary¬ 
land. 


But it might be to the advantage of the benighted citizens of 
Baltimore and Maryland to discover South Dakota and learn some¬ 
thing about civilization. 

And if the Baltimore editor wants to rejuvenate himself from 
the decay of the years In his home State, he should travel westward 
this siunmer—^westward to the rolling prairies, the Great Plains, 
and the mountains and forests of South Dakota. 

Here he would see a civUlssed country—a country where a mob 
of 1,000 men does not attempt to Ijmch two women. Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt may not have visited South Dakota, much to our regret and to 
her misfortune, hut civilization has. 

Honor to a Great Woman—Susan B. Anthony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 16,1940 

BUSAN B. ANTHONY, FEBRUARY 16. 1820~MARCH 13, 1906 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we are told that Susan B. 
Anthony’s last words on the public platform were, ^’Failure 
Is Impossible.” If she were with us today she would be proud 
of her handiwork. She was right. To women like Susan 
Anthony, failure will always be Impossible. To women like 
the women of America, who have captured the indomitable 
spirit of Susan Anthony, failure is equally impossible. 

There must be some divine providence which leans with 
great partiality toward the month of February in our coun¬ 
try. Somehow, the guardians of human liberty came grouped 
within the shortest month of our year. If we were mystics, 
we should look for some occult beneficent power to explain 
this phenomenon. But we are practical people. We know 
that human liberty is an ideal which spans the days and 
weeks and years wherever men and women live. We know 
that it refuses to be crushed, no matter how desperately 
tyrants seek to destroy it. 

The great patriots whose memory we revere this month 
knew this fundamental American truth. Their very greatness 
stems from this knowledge. We honor them because they 
were makers of human freedom. Oeorge Washington freed 
his people from the tirraimy of a long-distant dictatorship. 
Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves. Susan Anthony freed 
her sisters. The achievements of Washington and Lincoln 
need no recitation. We all know them. Yet in at least one 
respect they were victories less notable than Miss Anthony’s. 
A tremendous body of supporters lent their aid to the father 
of our people. Abraham Lincoln had the assistance of thou¬ 
sands in his battle to preserve the Federal Union. Susan B. 
Anthony fought her struggles almost alone. 

•nie one hundred and twentieth anniversary of her birth 
.should remind us of the story of her life. It is a story as 
heroic as any in the records of American history. Today we 
look back at the years of Susan Anthony’s life to blush with 
shame. We did everything within our power to discourage 
her. We mocked her. We caricatured her. We hissed and 
booed her addresses for over 50 years. Nothing stopped her. 
Her own sex was almost as hostile. She was accused by them 
of “aping men.” She was denoimced as a betrayer of woman¬ 
hood. She did not falter. 

Every boy and girl who studies American history In our 
schools should know something of the life of this great 
woman. When she began her life on the 15th day of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1820, no respectable woman permitted herself to speak 
In public or participate in a public meeting. When ^ss 
Anthony was 20 years old the American Antislavery Society 
was refusing to acknowledge the right of women to speak, to 
vote, or even to serve on committees of the organization. A 
clergyman told some of Susan Anthony’s followers: 

wifehood 18 the crowning glory of a woman. In it she Is hound 
for fOl time. TO her husband she owes the duty of unequallfled 
obedience. There is no crime which a man can commit which 
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JiuttAei hto wile In iMvlng him or applying for that monatrooa 
thing, (Uvoroe. * ^ * Xf he be a bad or wicked man, ehe may 
gently remonstrate with him, but refuse him, never. 

Under the law women were regarded as If they were chat¬ 
tels, the property of man, their lord and master. 

Things have certainly changed since Miss Anthony’s day. 
And it was Miss Anthony who was largely responsible for 
these changes. She was fortunate enough to be bom in an 
American Quaker home, where equality between the sexes 
was a major premise. When she was 16 years old she began 
to teach school at the princely salary of $1 per week. Ten 
years later she was earning $2.50 weekly. Men were receiv¬ 
ing three or four times as much for precisely the same kind 
of work. 

In 1852 Susan Anthony attended her first woman’s rights 
convention. She had found her task in life. Prom her 
thirty-second birthday on, for 54 years, she worked day and 
night for the cause in which she believed. The work she did 
is almost unbelievable to us today. When we stop to consider 
the dlflaculties of travel in the 1850’s, the discomforts, the 
uncertainties, the prejudice which greeted her wherever she 
went, the accomplishments listed to Miss Anthony’s credit 
are really incredible. 

She lectured in almost every city in the North and in the 
West. Por 45 years her name was known in every section 
of the Nation. She spoke to the committees of every Congress 
from 1869 to 1897. She arranged for delegations of women 
to appear in the New York Legislature. She pushed through 
legislation extending the property rights of women. At the 
end of the Civil War she threw herself, body and soul, into 
an effort to have women, as well as Negroes, Included in the 
fourteenth amendment. She led the organization of the 
American Equal Rights Association and founded its famous 
magazine. Por more than 50 years Miss Anthony held the 
highest offices in the women’s suffrage movement. She gave 
her life to the cause, sacrificing her time, her money, her 
recreation. 

To get the ballot she was willing to give her life. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt called her the most unselfish woman in 
all the world. In her half century of work she never received 
1 cent of salary, but, on the contrary, put into the cause every 
dollar she had ever earned. Her Intimate friend, Mrs, Eliza¬ 
beth Cady Stanton looked upon Susan Anthony as the greatest 
human being she had ever known. 

I am inclined to think that she was all that her friends 
called her. When she died on March 13, 1906, flags flew at 
half mast across the entire Nation. Ten thousand people 
passed by her bier to pay her homage. 

Those who had attacked her work during her lifetime were 
silenced. 'They were silenced by the record of her achieve¬ 
ments. Two years after her death, hundreds of American 
colleges were admitting women to their courses. They had 
burst the boundaries of the medical profession, the legal pro¬ 
fession, the ministry. A thousand women’s organizations 
were discussing every issue of the day. State legislatures had 
lightened the restrictions upon their women, and just 100 
years after her birth, Susan B. Anthony’s dream was realized, 
national woman’s suffrage. 

The fight is not yet over. There is still much which must 
be done before equal rights are assured to every man and 
woman in our Nation. Susan Anthony’s spirit must continue 
to live; it must continue to work; she would not want it to 
rest for a moment, so long as there remained areas in life 
where women are unequal before the l^w. 

None of those objectives will be easily attained. But oppo¬ 
sition is the testing ground of every worth-while activity of 
the human spirit. When her followers feel like quitting, when 
they become discouraged and think the task hopeless, they 
think of Susan B. Anthony. She traveled thousands of miles 
on dirty, dusty roads; she rose to speak at meetings where 
men sat with loaded pistols to protect her right to say what 
she thought; she was rescued from angry mobs time and 
again; she was jailed, she was persecuted But she fought 
on. 


This month we join in tribute to the memory of a true 
American heroine, a woman whose life was spent for human 
freedom. 

President McKinley’s Last Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


ADDRESS OF PRESID ENT M cKINLEy AT BUFFALO, N. Y., 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1901 

Mr. SECCOMBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the last speech of President 
McKinley, delivered at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo on September 5, 1901, as follows: 

President Mllburn, Director General Buchanan, Commissioners, 
ladles, and gentlemen, I am glad to again be In the city of Buffalo 
and exchange greetings with her people, to whose generous hos¬ 
pitality I am not a stranger, and with whose good will I have been 
repeatedly and signally honored. Today I have additional satis¬ 
faction in meeting and giving welcome to the foreign representa¬ 
tives assembled here, whose presence and participation In this ex¬ 
position have contributed In so marked a degree to Its Interest 
and success. To the Commissioners of the Dominion of Canada 
and the British colonies, the French colonies, the republics of 
Mexico and of Central and South America, and the Commissioners 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico, who share with us In this undertaking, 
we give the hand of fellowship and felicitate with them upon the 
triumphs of art, science, education, and manufacture which the 
old has bequeathed to the new century. 

Expositions are the timekeepers of progress. They record the 
world’s advancement. They stimulate the energy, enterprise, and 
Intellect of the people, and quicken human genius. They go Into 
the home. They broaden and brighten the dally life of the people. 
They open mighty storehouses of Information to the student. Every 
exposition, great or small, has helped to some onward step. 

Comparison of Ideas is always educational, and as such Instructs 
the brain and liand of men. Friendly rivalry follows, which Is the 
spur to industrial Improvement, the Inspiration to useful inven¬ 
tion, and to high endeavor In all departments of human activity. 
It exacts a study of the wants, comforts, and even the whims of the 
people, and recognizes the efficacy of high quality and low prices to 
win their favor. The quest for trade is an incentive to men of busi¬ 
ness to devise. Invent, Improve, and economize in the cost of pro¬ 
duction. Business life, whether among ourselves or with other 
peoples, is ever a sharp struggle for success. It will be nonetheless 
so in the future. VTlthout competition we would be clinging to 
the clumsy and antiquated processes of farming and manufacture, 
and the methods of business of long ago, and the twentieth would 
be no further advanced than the eighteenth century. But though 
commercial competitors we are, commercial enemies we must not be. 

The Pan-American Exposition has done Its work thoroughly, 
presenting in Its exhibits evidences of the highest skill and illus¬ 
trating the progress of the human family in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. This portion of the earth has no cause for humiliation for 
the part It has performed in the march of civilization. It has not 
accomplished everything; far from It. It has simply done Its best, 
and without vanity or boastfulness, and recognizing the manifold 
achievements of others, it Invites the friendly rivalry of all the 
powers In the peaceful pursuits of trade and commerce, and will 
cooperate with all in advancing the highest and best interests of 
humanity. The wisdom and energy of ul the nations are none too 
great for the world’s work. The success of art, science. Industry, and 
invention is an international asset and a common glory. 

After all, how near one to the other Is every part of the world. 
Modem Inventions have brought into close relation widely sepa¬ 
rated peoples and made them better acquainted. Geographic and 
political divisions will continue to exist, but distances have been 
effaced. Swift ships and fast trains are becoming cosmopolitan. 
They invade fields which a few years ago were impenetrable. The 
world’s products are exchanged as never before, and with increasing 
trani^rtatlon facilities come increasing knowledge and larger trade. 
Prices are fixed with mathematical precision by supply and demand. 
The world’s selling prices are regulated by market and crop reports. 
We travel greater distances In a shorter space of time and with more 
ease than was ever dreamed of by the fathers. Isolation is no longer 
possible or desirable. The same lmp<»rtant news Is read, though In 
different languages, the same day In all Christendom. 

The telegraph keeps us advised of what Is occurring everywhere, 
and the press foreshadows, with more or less accuracy, the plans 
and purposee of the nations. Market prices of products and of 
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Becuntles are hourly known In every oommerolal mart, and the In¬ 
vestments of the people extend beyond their own national bound¬ 
aries Into the remotest parts of tne earth. Vast transactions are 
conducted and International exchanges are made by the tick of the 
cable. Every event of Interest Is Immediately bulletined. The quick 
gathering and transmission of news, like rapid transit, are of re¬ 
cent origin, and are only made possible by the genius of the in¬ 
ventor and the courage of the investor. It took a special messenger 
of the Government, with every facility known at the time for 
rapid travel, 19 days to go from the city of Washington to New 
Orleans with a message to General Jackson that the war with Eng¬ 
land had ceased and a treaty of peace had been signed. How differ¬ 
ent now. We reached General Miles, in Puerto Rico, and he was able 
through the military telegraph to stop his army on the firing line 
with the message that the United States and Spain had signed a 
protocol suspending hostilities. We knew almost instantly of the 
first shots fired at Santiago, and the subsequent surrender of the 
Spanish forces was known at Washington within less than an hour 
of its consummation. The first ship of Cervera’s fleet had hardly 
emerged from that historic harbor when the fact was flashed to 
our Capitol, and the swift destruction that followed was annoimced 
immediately through the wonderfvil medium of telegraphy. 

So accustomed are we to safe and easy communication with dis¬ 
tant lands that its temporary interruption, even in ordinary times, 
results in lose and inconvenience. We shall never forget the days 
of anxious waiting and su^ense when no information was per¬ 
mitted to be sent from Pekin, and the diplomatic representatives 
of the nations in China, cut off from all communication, inside 
and outside of the walled capital, were surrounded by an angry 
and misguided mob that threatened their lives; nor the Joy that 
thrilled the world when a single message from the Government of 
the United States brought, through our Minister, the first news of 
the safety of the besieged diplomats. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was not a mile 
pf steam railroad on the globe; now there are enough miles to make 
Its circuit many times. Then there was not a line of electric tele¬ 
graph; now we have a vast mileage traversing all lands and all seas. 
God and man have linked the nations togeth^. No nation can 
longer be indifferent to any other. And as we are brought more 
and more in touch with each other the less occasion is there for 
misunderstandings and the stronger the disposition, when we have 
differences, to adjust them in the court of arbitration, which is the 
noblest forum for the settlement of international dii^utes. 

My fellow citizens, trade statistics Indicate that this country is 
in a state of unexampled prosperity. The figures are almost appal¬ 
ling. They show that we are utilizing our fields and fotests and 
mines, and that we are furnishing profitable employment to the 
millions of workingmen throughout the United Btates, bringing 
comfort and happiness to their homes and making it possible to lay 
by savings for old age and disability. That all the people are 
participating in this great prosperity Is seen in every American 
community and shown by the enormous and unprecedented de¬ 
posits in o\ir savings banks. Our duty in the care and security of 
these deposits and their safe investment demands the highest 
integrity and the best business capacity of those in charge of these 
depositories of the people’s earnings. 

We have a vast and intricate business, built up through years of 
toil and struggle, in which every part of the country has its stake, 
which win not permit of either neglect or of undue selfishness. No 
narrow, sordid policy will subserve it. The greatest skill and wisdom 
on the part of manufacturers and producers will be required to 
hold and increase it. Our industrial enterprises, which have grown 
to such great proportions, affect the homes and occupations of the 
people and the welfare of the country. Our capacity to produce has 
developed so enormously and our products have so multiplied that 
the problem of more markets requires our urgent and immediate 
attention. Only a broad and enlightened policy will keep what we 
have. No other policy will get more. In these times of marvelous 
business energy and gain we ought to be looking to the future, 
strengthening the weak places in our industrial and commercial 
systems, that we may be ready for any storm or strain. 

By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home 
production we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. 
A system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is 
manifestly essential to the continued and healthful growth of our 
export trade. We must not repose In fancied security that we can 
forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing 
were possible, it would not be best for us or for those with whom 
we deal. We should take from our customers such of their products 
as we can use without harm to our indiistries and labor. Reci¬ 
procity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful Industrial devel¬ 
opment imder the domestic policy now firmly established. 

What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a 
vent abroad. The excess must be relieved throu^ a foreign outlet, 
and we should sell eveiywhere we can and buy wherever the buying 
will enlarge our sales and productions, and thereby make a greater 
demand for home labor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade 
and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are un¬ 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are not. If. perchance, 
some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to encour¬ 
age and protect our industries at home, why should they not be 
employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? Then, too. 
we have Inadequate steamship service. New lines of eteamshipi 


have already been put In commission between the Pacific coast ports 
of the united States and those on the western coasts of Mexico and 
Central and South Axnerica. These should be followed up with 
direct steamship lines between the western coast of the United 
States and South American ports. One of the needs of the times 
is direct commercial lines from our vast fields of production to the 
fields of consumption that we have but barely touched. Next In 
advantage to having the thing to sell is to have the conveyance to 
carry it to the buyer. We must encourage our merchant marine. 
We must have more ships. They must be under the American flag, 
built and manned and owned by Americans. These will not only 
be profitable In a oommerolal sense; they will be messengers of 
peace and amity wherever they go. 

We must build the isthmian canal, which will unite the two 
oceans and give a straight line of water communication with the 
western coasts of Central and South America and Mexico. The 
construction of a Pacific cable cannot longer be postponed. In the 
furtherance of these objects of national interest and concern you 
are performing an important part. This exposition would have 
touched the heart of that American statesman whose mind was 
ever alert and thought ever constant for a larger commerce and a 
truer fraternity of the republics of the New World. His broad 
American spirit is felt and manifested here. He needs no Identi¬ 
fication to an assemblage of Americans anywhere, for the name of 
Blaine is inseparably associated with the Pan-American movement 
which finds here practical and substantial expression and which 
we all hope will be firmly advanced by the Pan American Congress 
that assembles this autumn in the capital of Mexico. The good 
work will go on. It cannot be stopped. These buildings will dis¬ 
appear; this creation of art and beauty and industry will perish 
from sight; but their influence will rem'aln to “make it live beyond 
its too short living with praises and thanksgiving.” Who can tell 
the new thoughts that have been awakened, the ambitions fired, 
and the high achievements that will be wrought through this 
exposition? 

Let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, not conflict: 
and that our real eminence rests In the victories of peace, not those 
of war. We hope that all who are represented here may be moved 
to higher and nobler effort for their own and the world’s good, and 
that out of this city may come not only greater commerce and 
trade for us all, but, more essential than these, relations of mutual 
respect, confidence and friendship which will deepen and endure. 
Our earnest pwayer is that God will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, 
happiness and peace to all our neighbors, and like blessings to all 
the peoples and powers of earth. 


Woman’s National Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 

ADDRESS BT HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address of the 
Honorable James A. Parley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, at the forum of the Woman’s National 
Democratic Club, Washington, D. C., the evening of Febru¬ 
ary 6: 

I always feel at home addressing a gathering of Democrats, 
especially when the subject under discussion has a bearing on 
party unity and party responsibility. 

Not so many years ago, the idea of Democratic unity usually 
evoked a faint smile of derision in certain quarters. There was a 
belief that the party of Jefferson and Jackson had degenerated into 
an ill-fitting collection of noisy minorities and sturdy individualists 
who distrusted each other only slightly more than they distrusted 
the political foe. In fact, I recall one Republican statesman whd 
often predicted that t^ie Democrats would never be able to nfie the 
country because they were never able to rule thexnselves. 

The piottire has changed considerably since the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration first came into power, even though the opposition is still 
pinning its slim hopes of victory on a Democratic split. Our 
party is, beyond question, the majority political party in this coun¬ 
try, and it has won that place of eminence not by evading respon¬ 
sibility but by the direct process of carrying out the wishes of the 
majority of the electorate. 

A few dlsgnuitled individuals, who dislike the course of political 
events, profess to see the program adopted by the administration 
has something that has been pressed down on the people without 
their knowledge or consent. These are the unhappy few who see 
dictatorship lurking in every suggestion made by the Chief Execu¬ 
tive and tne doom of the coimtry in every measure adopted by 
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CoiigreM for ttm mOm of promoting th« public good. But the fact 
recuUne that the Democratic Party has won four successive national 
elections* after every Issue had been carefully thrashed out in 

S ubllc debate: and if that does not constitute rule by majority, 
tien I have no idea what does. 

The Democratic Party has gone along now for more than a cen¬ 
tury, surviving national perils and changes In popular opinion that 
have brought disaster and doom to weaker political parties. Of 
course, the party has been tom and divided on many occasions by 
the sharp dwagreement of its members over vital issues. But that 
has been true of every organization, political or 'otherwise, that has 
attempted to deal with crucial quewions of national import. The 
thing to remember, however. Is that the party has survived because 
in the main it has remained loyal and steadfast to the major pur¬ 
pose for which it was fotmded, and that purpose is the promotion 
of the welfare of all the people. 

A number of reasons have been offered to explain the decline of 
the Republican Party during the last decade. There were many 
contributing factors, of course; yet the one outstanding reason is 
the fact that the party lost touch with the great mass of common 
citizens. In the 12 years of Republican rule that followed the 
World War, there was nothing done by those in power to indicate 
that they had the slightest understanding of the needs of agri¬ 
culture, of labor, or of the lower-income groups, and when the day 
of reckoning came, the Republican Party paid the penalty. 

The Democratic Party, then, may look to a continuance in power 
if It remains united on essential principles and If it continues to 
make a sincere effort to translate those principles Into reality. The 
people have little faith in a declaration of purpose that everyone 
knows will become a dead letter as soon as the election Is over. 

One of the truly line contributions to public life made by this 
administration has been the revival of party government and party 
responsibility. A decade or so ago there was a spirit of Indifference 
abroad; it was frequently said the two parties were so much alike 
that It made no difference which side won—^the result was all the 
same. A large element of the public had even given up hope that 
anything could ever be accomplished \mder the two-party system, 
believing that Inaction and dry rot had destroyed the effectiveness 
of both. 

With the advent of the Roosevelt administration, however, the 
old charge that political parties are all alike was soon forgotten. 
The Nation was treated to the refreshing spectacle of a political 
party that had the energy and the initiative to undertake grave 
emergency measures and the courage to accept responsibility for 
those measures once they were undertaken. In all the charges 
that have been hurled against the Roosevelt administration during 
the past few years, no one has yet said that it was timid or afraid 
to accept the consequences of Its own program. 

In considering the question of political unity, it is well to bear 
In mind that political parties, national in scope, are absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of this country and to the success of 
democratic government. The United States is so vast in extent, 
with such a wide variety of economic and geographic interests, 
that the task of sifting down national sentiment Into something 
approaching unity Is a task of compelling magnitude. The fact 
that It can be done at all is due to the existence of the two major 
political parties, and I firmly believe that the disruption of this 
system would be a dlsastrotis blow for the Nation. 

The only substitute for a national party would be a series of 
minor political groups, each one concerned almost solely with its 
own peculiar economic or sectional problem. Under such a system 
the election of a majority President or a majority Congress would 
be well-nigh impossible. The result could only be a confusion and 
disunion. 

We have a duty, then, as a matter of patriotism, to keep alive the 
Democratic Party in all its vigor, to maintain its Ideals and objec¬ 
tives, and to preserve the national scope of its unity. There will be 
conflicts of opinion between members as to methods and policies, as 
there have been In the past. These conflicts are unavoidable; but 
In disputing over methods we must not be led into the fatal error 
of drifting apart on fundamental objectives. 

The recent history of the United States shows that practically 
every worth-while piece of progressive and liberal legislation has been 
written into law under a Democratic administration. The Wilson 
administration brought about many needed reforms and then noth¬ 
ing was done until our party came back into power. The record 
should convince any fair-minded person that the cause of liberal 
government is lost except when a Democratic majority has it in 
hand. 

In view of the vast program of reform and reconstruction which 
the present administration was compelled to undertake, it is not 
unusual that there should be divergence of viewpoint within the 
party. The remarkable fact is the degree of unity that prevails as 
the party approaches the coming election. While it may pain some 
individuals who hoped otherwise, the Presidential campaign vrlll 
find the Democratic Party enjoying a higher degree of Internal 
harmony than its ancient enemy, the Repumlcan opposition. 

The G. O. P. is trying to ride the horse of progressive government 
In its customary cautious manner. It has one foot in the stirrup 
and the other planted firmly on the ground. The method Is not 
only difDcxilt but the rider seldom gets anywhere. 

The goal of every sincere Democrat is a united party. With that 
easily within our grasp, we shall go forward pursuing those policies 
Which have made this a peaceful, prosperous, and united country. 


PropeilT; Owned by the United States in Fore^ 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF KSBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the bill 
making appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce several questions were asked of me by Mem¬ 
bers interested as to the number of buildings owned by this 
Government in foreign countries. I indicated in my reply 
that perhaps this Information could be secured in the hear¬ 
ings of the committee of which I am a member, but I find 
that the hearings do not contain this information. 

I feel that it is quite important that the Members should 
know that the total investment in land and buildings owned 
by the United States GKDvernment in foreign countries 
amounts to $12,877,294.59, and that the investment in furnish¬ 
ings in these buildings was originally $574,017.34. 

It would be somewhat difficult at this time to give the 
Members a break-down of the total investment in land, 
buildings, and furnishings in each of the 45 foreign locations 
in which we have property, but that information can bo 
secured from the Department of State by any Member, if 
he is interested in any one particular mission. For your 
information, I include here a list of the foreign-service 
buildings and sites and part of the information I agreed 
to furnish during the debate on the Department of State 
appropriation bill; 

LIST or FOREIGN-SXRVICX BTHLOmOS AND SITES 

Aden, Arabia: Site only. For office and residence. 

Amoy, China: Consular residence and office. 

Ankara, Turkey: Site only. For embassy office and residence. 

Bangkok, Thailand: IJegation residence, consulate, and secre¬ 
tary's residence. 

Berlin, Germany: Combined office building. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: Ambassador's residence and an unim¬ 
proved Bite to be used for office building. 

Calcutta, India: Two sites only. For consulate office and resi¬ 
dence buildings. 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic: Chancery building. Min¬ 
ister's residence now under construction. 

Corlnto, Nicaragua: Site on^. For consular residence and office. 

Habana, Cuba; Site only. For residence. 

Helsinki, Finland: Combined offices and residence. 

Istanbul, Turkey: Residence and chancery. 

Keijo (Seoul), Chosen, Japan: Consulate general office and resi¬ 
dence. 

Lima, Peru: Bite only. For ambassador's residence. 

London, England: Ambassador's residence. 

Managua, Nicaragua: Minister's residence. 

Matanzas, Cuba: Office building. 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico; Embassy residence, chancery, and consu¬ 
late general office. 

Monrovia, Liberia: Combined offices and residence. 

Montevideo, Uniguav; Legation residence under construction. 

Mukden, China: Site only. For consulate office and residence. 

Nagasaki, Japan: Consular residence and offloe, 

Oslo, Norway: Office and legation for minister. 

Ottawa, Canada; Office and legation for minister. 

Panama, Panama: Site only. For offloe building. 

Paris, France: Offloe and embassy residence buildings. 

Peiping, China: Office building and 16 small residence buildings. 

Penang. Straits Settlements: Consular residence and office. 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti: Legation residence. Also site only for office 
building. 

Prague, Bohemia: Consulate and residence. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Combined office, garage, and residence. 

Rome, Italy: Combined office. 

Ban Jose, Costa Rica: Combined office end residence. 

San Salvador, El Salvador: Combined office and residence. 

Santiago, Chile: Ambassador's residence. 

Santiago de Cuba: Ambassador’s residence. Bite only. 

Seville, Spain: Consulate office and residence. 

Shangnal, China: Site only for consulate office. 

Tahiti, Society Islands, Oceania: Consulate office and residence. 

Tangier, Morocco; Combined office and residence. 

Tbheran, Iran: Legation residence and ohahcery. 
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Tirana. Albania: legation office and residence (unoccupied), 
secretary’s residence. 

Tokyo. Japan: Ambassador's residence, cbancery, two apartment 
houses. 

Vienna, Germany: Consulate general office and residence (this 
must be remodeled before using). 

Yokohama, Japan: Consulate office and residence. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM COLLIERS’ WEEKLY FOR FEBRUARY 17. 1940 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following editorial 
appearing in Colliers' Weekly for February 17, 1940: 

[Prom CoUler’s Weekly for February 17, 1940] 

LET TRADER HULL TRADE ON 

It'S generally agreed that no member of the New Deal Cabinet has 
done a better aU-round Job than Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
And the Hull enterprise that has earned the loudest applause has 
been the closing of the reciprocal-trade agreements with 20 nations. 

It Is BO much the more shocking, then, to see such a storm of 
petty and partisan agitation dust up in Congress against the pro¬ 
posal to extend for another 3 years the State Department's power 
to make these agreements. Present expiration date of power is 
next June 12. 

Farmers are being told that hams from Germany's part of what 
once was Poland are forcing American hams oft the American 
market • • • that Canadian wheat and beef, let into this coun¬ 
try under reduced tariff schedules, are running down American 
prices for those commodities • * * that Argentine beef is 

coming into the United States, in million-tin lots. 

Therefore, it is urged that the State Department be stripped of 
power to make these agreements whenever and wherever It can spot 
a good dicker for the United States. It is further urged that the 
agreements themselves be thrown overboard as fast as may be. 

For all this the correct word is nonsense—^plus a few adjectives 
such as selfish, narrow-minded, and, In more cases than one, false. 

The fact is that the State Department in negotiating these pacts 
has leaned over backward to avoid cutting United States tariffs on 
any foreign goods that would seriously compete with similar goods 
produced here. The negotiations with Argentina, for example, fell 
through because the State Department declined to give Ar^ntlna 
Bo much as a shred of the American shirt In the matter of reducing 
tariffs on Argentine wheat. And this is the spirit that has gov¬ 
erned the American end of these negotiations ever since Mr. HuU 
and his associates began them about 6 years ago. 

Some of the tangible results have been that 10 nations have 
reduced their tariffs on our pork, ham, and bacon; 9, Great Britain 
among them, have cut tariffs on our lard; while wide reductions 
have been made in duties on our grains and grain products, our 
fruits, and our vegetables. 

Some American toes have been stepped on, yes; but so have some 
toes in the 20 countries on the other ends of the trade agreements. 
One of the net results, thdugh, has been that from 1935 to 1938 
our exports of farm products to trade-agreement countries went 
up almost 60 percent. Another of the net results is that our ex¬ 
port trade has been healthy and has been growing healthier since 
1936, whereas It was in the deep blue dumps for many years before 
that year. 

In the matter of the Mexican and Bolivian oil steals, the State 
Department in our estimation has been a one-sided good neighbor, 
which Is to say that it has been a sucker and a sap. 

But it has done brilliant work on the trade agreements, and it 
has not bartered away any American markets to the villainous 
foreigner—^who isn’t any more villainous that we are, anyway. 

Even more Important, in a world gone mad with tariff mania and 
export-subsidy insanity, our State Department has stood by the 
proposition that a nation that wants to sell must also buy; that 
to get business you have got to be willing to do business. On the 
survival of this principle depends much of the hope for a livable 
post-war world. 

Hull has done and Is doing one »and Job. We are for letting 
the State Department carry on with the trade-agreement work— 
if not for the proposed 8 years after next June 12, then at 
least until after the next Oohgress has convened and the next 
administration has had plenty of time to gets Its bearings. 


Makers of American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN BOLLKS. OF WISCONSIN, AT 
HILLSDALE, MICH.. FEBRUARY 17, 1940 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I Include an address by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, the Honorable Stephen Bolles, 
before the annual Lincoln banquet of the Hillsdale County 
Republican Club at Hillsdale. Mich., Saturday, February 17, 
1940. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles, and gentlemen, February la a hallowed 
month to Americans. It has been even more important to liberty- 
loving and demanding people of this inhabited globe. 

It gave to us and the world out of the travail of motherhood 
two of history’s greatest human figures—George Washington to 
direct and lead an isolated people into a national life, and Abraham 
Lincoln to pilot the ship of state through the hurricane of fratri¬ 
cidal strlle into the safe haven of national unity. 

These two sons of February, born 77 years apart, were strangely 
different. One was the child of a colonial aristocracy, the other 
born in circumstances as lowly as the child Jesus in the stable at 
Bethlehem. One led a defiant and defensive army of ragged, ill- 
paid. and undisciplined men. the old continentals in their ragged 
regimentals, against the trained forces of a ruthless British colonizer 
and conqueror. The other man in grieving patience held together 
that union of States which Washington had cemented. Both 
succeeded. Both inherited the love and gratitude of a great people. 

Both of these men, differing as they did in birth, background, 
environment, and heritage, founded and preserved the American 
way of government. The Constitution, which, thank God. in spite 
of efforts to tear out Its pages and erode it, still lives as a virile 
and vital document, was signed by one of these February children 
and upheld and preserved by the boy of the Kentucky cabin—the 
boy whose tears bathed the rude coffin, fashioned by his father, 
and who began to live in a land of rough reality when that mother 
was burled in the stony soil of his nativity. 

We have met here tonight to pay tribute to these two great 
Americans and to rededJeate ourselves to the support of the Con¬ 
stitution. In 1859 Abraham Lincoln said In a speech in Cincinnati: 

“The people of the United States are the rightful makers of both 
Congress and courts—not to overthrow the Constitution but to 
overthrow the men who pervert the Constitution.” 

In the last 7 years we have been bewildered by the constant 
erosion of the Constitution. We have been astonished and dis¬ 
turbed by repeated assumption of executive power and the estab¬ 
lishment of incompetent collective authority in a new autocratio 
plan of government long known In old despotisms and totalitarian¬ 
isms as bureaucracy. 

Now. my friends, bureaucracy—government by independent agen¬ 
cies—was never contemplated in the Constitution by its authors, 
nor has it any place In a free republic. Bureaucracy adds to the 
power of the state—the centralization of government. It is an 
attribute of dictators, of tyrants, and an agency of absolutism. The 
Turkish Sultan, the Russian Czar, the Asiatic Satrap equipped his 
government with bureaucrats. The more power to the state, the less 
liberty and freedom there is to the individual. 

Lincoln, I believe, had the eye of prophecy. With a long look 
Into the future, right into the White House In the past 7 years, he 
said: 

“The President is In no wise satisfied with his own positions. 
First, he takes up one and In attempting to argue us into it he 
argues himself out of it, then he seizes another and goes through 
the same process, and then, confused at not being able to think of 
something new, he snatches up the old one again, which he has 
some time before cast off. He knows not where he is. He is a 
bewildered, confused, and miserably perplexed man. God grant he 
may be able to show there is not something about his conscience 
more painful than all his mental perplexity.” 

8o we have had those years of experience. We have seen a Presi¬ 
dent, a successor to Lincoln, flit from flower to flower, trying to 
extract the honey of content from the useless thistle of planned 
economy. 

If what we have had for 7 years Is plaimed economy, there have 
been some frightful errors in the blueprints. It has had some 
startling results. 

Planned economy has given m a debt grater than the total cost 
of government for 100 years prior to the world War. 

It has spent almost twice as much each year as our income. 
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It has trelM tlie pay roll and pixt 980^000 people into Govern- 
inent jobs. 

It baa wobbled around wttb a foreign poUey eo that we have none. 

It hae not relieved unemployment, the gxeatest problem of our 
time. 

We live In a republic. A republican form of government is a 
government by npreeentatlves of the people selected by ballot. 
There Is no place in It for a rule or administration by a bureauc¬ 
racy. There is no place In it for the fag ends of old. discarded, 
and discredited political and social phUosophles. There is xk> place 
In It for eimerimental political adventures transplanted from for¬ 
eign capitals or adopted from waterlogged concepts of economic 
writers who know nothing of this, our America, In its reality. 
There Is no place in the Republic for those who have to don a 
different colored shirt for every new “Ism.** 

We need not evade or avoid changes that have come to us through 
inventions and the progressive march of what we call civlliaatlon. 
We have tossed away In careless abandon the hitching poets and 
snubbing posts of our real civilization. We have been thrown about 
with anchor lost and the life line stolen by economic dreamers who 
have hidden It In the bottomless well of experiment. 

One of our troubles is that we have adopted a new vocabulary. 
The old one Is discarded by the uncombed-haired, hook-nosed 
economists of our time. They speak mostly of democracy. I wonder 
If any of them know what is a democracy. The United States never 
was a democracy; Is not now. It is fast getting to be a bureaucracy. 

Neither George Washington nor Abraham Lincoln wrote or spc^ 
of America as a democracy. This appellation Is of comparatively 
recent origin here. The word Is not In the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. It is not In the Articles of Confederation nor the 
Ordinance of 1787. It does not appear In the Constitution. The 
word Is not used at all In any of the famous state papers. It does 
not appear In the speeches of Webster or of Charles Sumner. 

The Constitution—in section 4 of article IV of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution—expressly provided that the United States “shall 
guarantee to each of the several States a republican form of govern¬ 
ment.** This is a republic with a republican representative gov¬ 
ernment and not, nor ever has been, a democracy as the term 
‘^democracy’* is so glibly and so mlsunderstandlngly applied. Not 
even Jefferson, founder of the Democratic Party under the name 
of Republican, uses the term '^democracy.** 

So let*8 speak of our Government as that of a republic. Painted 
high on this ship of state Is the word “republic.** This ship of 
state once captained by a Washington and a Lincoln has been 
floundering in seas with a pilot who has been sailing in all direc¬ 
tions but never toward the home port. Its crew has been made up 
of those who believe the old order In the United States Is ended; 
that much of what has been American tradition, not only polit¬ 
ically but economically, Is about dying or dead. 

And, my friends, we cannot depend for salvation on the intel¬ 
lectual leaders with gossamer threaded theories led into a maze 
of impractlcallty. Nor on business leaders who are over cautious 
and fearful and who have been Intimidated by the scourge wielded 
In Washington. Nor can we depend on the pulpit fallen under 
the alien philosophy spell. We must depend on the great middle 
class—the same breed of men who founded this Nation, who pio¬ 
neered into the wilderness and wrought a ttilraole In making an 
empire from that wilderness. 

I cannot conceive of a Washington or a Lincoln going ahead to 
the mxislc of the dead march of communism or the totalitarianism 
of the Fascist or the Nazi. 

In this year of 1940, the clock has struck the hour to rededicate 
ourselves to America. It Is time to dump the foreign garbage of 
Ideology we have been carrying along for far too many years Into 
the sea of oblivion. 

This Nation was built on private enterprise and Individual Ini¬ 
tiative. Destroy that and you destroy Amerlea. This Nation of 
Washington and Lincoln was not built into Its present greatness 
by government. It was built by Individuals who made the Govern¬ 
ment. The wealth of the people Is not the property of the State 
or Federal Government. It belongs to the people. Some group In 
this country of ours conceived the idea a few yean ago of redis¬ 
tributing wealth. It was an old Communist idea. It was the basis 
of Marxian socialism. What Is the wealth of America? Is It In 
Wan Street or on LaSalle Street In Chloagot Is It In the General 
Motors or the railroads? Where do we And it? 

Let us analyze it. It Is In the garages and stores: In the farms 
and barns and grain In the bins of the farmers; In the houses and 
the furniture; the kitchen utensils, the plows and harrows, and 
other Implements on the farm; In the little and big merchandise 
places with stocks of goods; In 99,000,000 autos and trucks and 
motorcycles on our roads; In wagons and homes; In fattening cattle 
and sheep; in the poultry yard; In th« equipment of thousands of 
offices; in little or big homes ovmed by working people; Is even In 
the dinner pall. 

Wealthl Yes; In America It belongs to aU and everybody. And 
remember that money—currency—^Is not counted in the flgures 
of wealth In the United States. 

Some years ago a friend of mine, a great editor, Casper Yost, 
of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, wrote a series of articles on the 
American Way. I quote a paragriq>h from him most porting at 
this time and place: 

**ln no other coimtry in the world is the wealth of the Nation so 
wld^y distributed as in America. In no other country Is there so 
large a proportion of the people able to live on a scale of comfort 


that would be regarded as luxury elsewhere. Of course, there are 
too many at this time, but under normal conditions thlc numher 
IS relatively amaU. We cannot fairly measure what America has 
always been and what It can be again by what we have now. Of 
course, there is no equality in the distribution of wealth. That is 
a vain dream, utterly impossible of fulfillment, and even it could 
somehow be fulfilled for a moment It could not last 30 days, for 
the differences in human dispositions and capacities would Imme¬ 
diately create differences In possessions. The Ideal of the American 
way has always been *the greatest good for the great good for the 
greatest number.* and, unquestionably, under that way It has ac¬ 
complished more good for the greatest number than in any other 
land tmder the sun. Our way of Individual effort, highly stimulated 
as It Is by the principles of Ubertv and equality of opportunity, 
has through the past years made the average conditions of life In 
America better and Its standards of living hl^or than in any other 
land. Under the collective systems, wha^ver form they may take, 
it is not the good of the people that Is sought, but the good of the 
state, to which not only the liberties but the individual welfare of 
the citizens is surrendered. There Is no distribution of wealth at 
all under such systems, because all wealth Is directly or Indirectly 
In the possession of the state.** 

This Nation has gained its wealth and position by and under the 
profit system. In the last 7 years it has been the proflt-and-loss 
S 3 rstem. Nor Industry, nor farm, nor business, nor yet the laborer 
can succeed without the profit system, coupled with thrift. 

Out beyond the seas, west or east, there Is a disordered world. 
Fear dominates public opinion. We are not escaping entirely un¬ 
scathed. We cannot be entirely isolated from events In Surope or 
Asia. Invention of communication means has enlarged the world's 
nervous system and made It more sensitive. In the days of Wash¬ 
ington and Lincoln a war could be fought In Europe or Asia before 
we knew about it. Now Gandhi has a cold today, and we are told 
in detail before nightfall that he has added a new loin cloth. Be¬ 
cause of these things we need to be more careful, more cautious, 
more discreet In our foreign policy, If we have any at this time. 
We as a people are determined to keep out of war. Fifty thousand 
overseas headstones whitening the hillsides, thousands in veterans' 
hospitals here at home, graves in every city, village, and town ceme¬ 
tery cry out either In voice or by example against this Nation’s ever 
going again Into war to save a world for democracy or for any other 
excuse. 

My friends, America is safe from without. No conquerors of the 
United States have yet been bom. The temple of liberty here 
erected by Washington, preserved by Lincoln, is not to be destroyed 
by a totalitarian Europe or an Asiatic horde. If that temple Is 
destroyed, if Its facade is marred, it will be from enemies nurtured— 
nurtured and suckled, from within our gates—nurtured by spineless 
officials and a Congress with angleworm backbones. 

America should be careful, watchful, determined. We should 
now be even more emphatically committed that here In America 
CToups preaching war or attempting to use America as a propaganda 
field for any foreign nation or alien doctrines should be summarily 
submerged. America must not be used as a breeding ground for 
snakes of communism or any other Ism. 

We are doing some work In Congress to combat this subversive 
activity. There is no room here for these groups. We need the 
room for American citizens. 

Another thing we want is an American market for the American 
producer. I am speaking of the reciprocal trade treaties. They 
are not reciprocal. They are like the rabbit sausage made by the 
Detroit butcher. It was complained that he was using horse 
meat. He admitted It, “but my sausage is 5(K60,** he said, “one 
horse and one rabbit.” 

While we reciprocally sold the rabbit, the foreign nations have 
sold us the horse. I believe in the reciprocity first proposed by 
James G. Blaine, and in 1901 by William McKinley In his Buffalo 
speech made the day he was assassinated. That was real reci¬ 
procity. If a nation produced an exportable siuplus of industrial 
products or farm commodities In no way competing with our 
products, they would be allowed practically free entry, providing 
we sold an equivalent amount of our products. 

Then there Is another element In reciprocity that should be. but 
now is not considered, and that is the labor cost. Every product 
of this Nation has In It a higher labor cost than any equivalent 

S roduct from anywhere else in the world. We are proud of 
Hat. We take pride in a high wage paid people. That is the 
American way, and always has been. We should not be asked to 
compete with cheap foreign labor. We should consider this item 
In any reciprocity. You cannot put a dollar an hour against 9 
cents an hour. That is deetructlve to every American ideal. If 
we have reciprocity, I want It on an even keel. That is the 
only reciprocity that Is good for the people of the United States. 

We started on the idea of reciprocity about 60 years ago. It 
was a Republican party plan. President Chester A. Arthur in 
1884, advocated It, ^*wlth the free admission of such merchandise 
as the country does not produce/* in return for tariff concessions 
to other nations. 

This was a suggestion by James Q. Blaine, who for a short time 
was Secretary of State in Arthur’s term. And so we move along 
to the days of the McKinley tariff bill. It had a reciprocal trade 
amendment and It passed. No farm product was affected. It was 
a proteetlTe measure. It was to aid exports of machinery and 
mdustrlal products and permit Imports that in no Way were in 
competition with what we made or grew, especially d farm com¬ 
modities. We concluded some trade treaties under this law. But 
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What happened? The Democratic Party came Into power tn 1898. 
Tbe Wilson bill of 1894 killed (ill the reciprocal treatfoB with X^atln- 
American states and the Tlnlted States Government abrogated all 
these treaties without even the courtesy of notifying the govern¬ 
ments Involved. Exports to Latln-America fell olf $15,000,000 in 
the first year after the Wilson bill was passed. 

You may remember what that did to us. You may recall that 
old parody: 

**Mary had a little lamb 

She loved It every minute, 

But Wilson took the tariff off 
And then she had to skin it.** 

Business went into a slump, farm prices fell, we got the free- 
silver craae, had a fright because our gold reserve went to a low 
ebb. We got the ship of state out of the dead calm of stagnation 
when McKinley was elected President and our feet came to solid 
ground. 

Mr. Chairman, I*m for a policy of reciprocity. I am for this 
particular principle as in the Republican platform of 1900: *‘We 
zavor the associated policy of reciprocity so directed as to open our 
markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
In return for free foreign markets.’* 

And in 1896 the Republican platform had declared: ’’Protection 
and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy and go 
hand In hand. ,• • • Both must be reestablished—^protection 

for what we produce; free admission for the necessaries of life which 
we do not produce. Protection builds up domestic industry and 
trade and secures our own market for ourselves; reciprocity builds 
up foreign trade and finds an outlet for our surpltis.” 

Ladles and gentlemen, the American way is to keep our home 
market for our American farmers and manufacturers. Our own 
market Is equal to that of the rest of the entire world. That open 
American market for United States producers is the doctrine of 
the Republican Party. It was the doctrine of Abraham Lincoln. 
It has made this Nation the marvel of all times, written the epic 
of a great people on imperishable granite. 

The Republican Party wants a policy that will not punish the 
farmer by theft of his market. 

The Republican Party wants a policy that will not punish in- 
dtistry with irritating legislation and handcuffing penalties to 
retard growth, expansion, bar new capital, and curtail employment. 

The Republican Party believes the best way to solve the relief 
question Is to put people to work in private enterprise. Until that 
time they must be cared for by public funds. 

The Republican Party—the party of Lincoln—Is a party that 
builds. It does not destroy, nor does It discard what Is good. 

It Is clear to all that we cannot go on spending with reckless 
abandon without being punished for such a policy. That end la 
inflation and conflacation. We are not going to be destroyed by 
the Communists. They may aid in setting fire, but the Communist 
will be the arsonist sneaking at the edge. The destroyers will be 
those who have spent more money for less results than has been 
known since Tubal Cain hammered metals in the first blacksmith 
chop. 

On two commandments hang all the economic law of America— 
it Is the American way: 

First. Run the Government within our income. 

Second. Give private enterprise and Individual initiative, on 
farm, in factory, store, and shop greater freedom. 

Let some of the minds that are not warped and atrophied with 
Federal pay checks do some thinking. Then all may see a new 
rising sun and the dawn of a new day of confidence and happiness. 


Bonneville Appropriations and How They Are 
Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TtLesday, February 20, 1940 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, Speaker, on yesterday 
my colleague the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Leavy] 
placed in the Record a tabulation of expenditures by States 
for the Grand Coulee project in eastern Washington. 1 
am today placing in the Record a similar statement pertain¬ 
ing to the Bonneville project In my district In western 
Washington. 

We are marketing the electric power generated at Bonne¬ 
ville so rapidly that we are unable to meet the public de¬ 
mand. We already have applicatlonB for the purchase of 
more power than the maximum ultimate capacity of the 
entire project. It is very evident that the cost of the 
project will be amortized much sooner than was originally 


anticipated, due to new markets in the rural communities 
and new industrial development in the urban centers. In 
addition to the project being economically soimd and abso¬ 
lutely self-liquidating, the money appropriated for Its con¬ 
struction by Congress is being expended for materials and 
supplies in 28 different States of the Union. 

1 append a statement showing the distribution of the Item 
of $8,800,000 expended by the Bonneville administration: 


Alabama—__-_ $1,108.33 

California_ 268, 866.98 

Connecticut_ 16, 412.71 

Delaware_- 13.06 

District of Columbia_ 2,976.43 

Georgia___ 800.82 

Indiana_ 8. 641. 24 

Illinois_______ 106,329. 86 

Kansas_ 78.76 

Maryland. 6.114. 50 

Massachusetts__ 39, 846. 24 

Michigan__ 18,630.80 

Minnesota- 66,092.81 

Missouri. 36. 798. 91 

Nebraska_- 19.80 

New Jersey___ 4,096.45 

New York-.. 4,064,924. 66 

Ohio.. 248, 870.12 

Oregon_ 835,082.28 

Pennsylvania_ 1, 706, 007.98 

Rhode Island__ 762.93 

Tennessee__ 8.00 

Texas_ 738. 68 

Utah... 67.97 

Virginia_- 27.00 

Washington—. 1,479,911.62 

West Virginia.. 10.182.89 

Wisconsin._ 11,813. 63 


Total. 


8,860,034. 42 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


ARTICLE FROM THE MODERN DAIRYMAN 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, it is plain to be seen from 
the following article, taken from the current—^February— 
issue of Modern Dairyman, of St. Paul, Mhin., that there is 
considerable divergence of opinion on the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. I also have the following telegram 
from the head of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation: 

St. Paul, Minn., Febrimry 17, 1940. 

Hon. John G. Alexander, 

House of Representatives: 

Regarding House Joint Resolution 407, renewing Trade Agree¬ 
ment Act, I support program of American Farm Bureau. 

F. W. White. 

President, Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 

The article from the creamery patrons' paper is as follows: 

[From the Modem Dairyman of February 1940] 

Fight To Exteetd Trade Treaties Grows Bitter—Oppostno Forces 

Line Up for Finish Fight on Law’s Extension—Outlook for 

Victory or Defeat by Small Margin 

Washington. —^Increasingly bitter Is becoming the fight to extend 
the reciprocal trade treaty law as proponents and opponents of 
the measure gather new support beneath their banners. 

Right now the odds are slightly in favor of the passage of the bill, 
but only by a narrow margin. 

*rhe law was designed to make it possible for the Secretary of 
State to negotiate trade treaties without the usual Senate confirma¬ 
tion. Hie idea, of course, is that the treaties shall encourage 
foreign trade by making some concessions In the form of lower 
Import duties in return for concessions made by foreign coirntrles. 

CLAIM FARMERS BURT 

Opponents of the trade pacts claim that the farmer is bearing 
the brunt of the concessions made by this country. Charles W. 
Holman, secretary of the National Cooperative Milk Producers* 
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VMeratlon, In a hearing before the Houee Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. called them ^*a irainglorious saorlilclal ceremony which la 
Victimizing large groups of farmers and unorganized Industrial 
workers." Holman see^ to prevent reenactment of the law when 
It expires June 1, or failing in that to lequire Senate confirmation 
of the treaties. 

The administration and other proponents of the trade pacta hold 
that they have stimulated foreign trade without hurting the 
farmer. In this stand they are backed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, but the Orange opposes the treaties. 

As a matter of fact, both sides make claims which rest on a 
pretty flimsy foundation. It is almost impossible to Judge as to 
the real merits of the reciprocal-trade law, because the European 
war has caused too much interference with normal International 
trade and, on one hand, has prevented the anticipated benefits 
from realization, while, on the other, it has brought about business 
which would have come had there been no trade law. 

Import figures for last year do not indicate that the dairy in¬ 
dustry has been materially affected thus far, at least. Butter 
imports in 1939 were 1,106,866 poimds. while in 1988 they were 
1,623,666 pounds. Less butter was imported in 1939 than was ex¬ 
ported from this country. 

Last year’s imports of cheese amounted to 69,071,069 pounds, 
while in 1938 they were 64,431,870 pounds. 

Casein, that valuable byproduct which is made from skim milk, 
showed a tremendous increase In Imports last year, 15,832,462 
pounds, compared with only 417,366 pounds the year before, but a 
considerable portion came from Argentina, with which there is 
no trade treaty. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

07 

HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February . 20, 1940 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, it is with a deep sense of grati¬ 
tude for the remarkable service rendered to the people of San 
Francisco by MaJ. Gen. Frederick Funston that I take this 
opportunity to pay my respects to his memory and urge 
further honor to his glorious attainments. 

The majority of the American people remember General 
Funston because of his exploits in the Philippine Islands dur¬ 
ing and following the Spanish-American War, After partici¬ 
pating in the Spanish-American War as a colonel of the 
Twentieth Kansas Infantry, which embarked from San Fran¬ 
cisco for the Philippines late in October 1898, he was dis¬ 
charged from this commission and accepted the higher rank 
of brigadier general in the United States Volunteers on 
May 5, 1899, to carry on his service against the insurgents. 
He was awarded the Medal of Honor for his bravery in the 
action at Rio Grande de la Pampanga on April 27, 1899. and 
was wounded in action at Santo Tomas on May 4, 1899. 

On March 14, 1901, General Funston, with 4 other Army 
officers and 78 Macabebe Scouts, landed near Baler, on the 
east coast of Luzon, and marched Inland for nearly 600 miles 
to Palanan, Isabela, where he surprised and captured the 
Insurgent Emilio Aguinaldo and.most of his staff and escort 
of 40 men. This exploit of sheer bravery and fortitude in 
traveling such a great distance through enemy territory is 
one of the greatest in the annals of American history. To 
complete his mission he then brought his prisoners all the 
way back to Manila, where they arrived on May 25, 1901, In 
later years he again rendered valuable military service by 
leading the troops in the Mexican intervention at Veracruz. 

But the people of San Francisco and of California have a 
more Intimate regard for the remarkable service he rendered 
to them. General Funston was stationed at the Presidio in 
San Francisco at the time of the great Are, and it was he who 
organized the United States troops so effectively as to bring 
order out of the chaos which followed in the wake of this 
devastation. It was his remarkable genius for organization 
and speed of action that almost instantly restored order and 
protected the lives and property remaining to our harassed 
people. He lived in San Francisco with his family for several 
years, and today his remains, with those of his wife, rest in 
the Presidio. 


It is particularly appropriate that I call attention to thUf 
great man at the present time, for there is now being com* 
pleted an approach to the Golden Gate Bridge from one of 
the most beautiful avenues in the world, Funston Avenue, 
through the Presidio. This approach is a continuation of 
Funston Avenue to the Marina. The War Department, rec¬ 
ognizing the value of this approach to the Golden Gate 
Bridge granted a temporary permit, and the present Con¬ 
gress, in the first session enacted a law (Public, No. 227, 76th 
Cong., 1st sess., ch. 369) granting to the State of California a 
retrocession of Jurisdiction of the necessary rights-of-way 
through the Presidio of the San Francisco Military Reser¬ 
vation. 

This new approach to the Golden Gate Bridge has been 
known as the Funston Avenue approach from the very in¬ 
ception of the idea and if the State highway department 
departs from its custom of simply assigning numbers to 
roads and bridges, it is sincerely hoped by every patriotic 
citizen of San Francisco that it will further honor this great 
general of the United States Army by officially designating 
it as Funston Avenue. Indeed, it is particularly fitting that 
this approach should be named after General Funston, for, 
in addition to being a continuation of the avenue San Fran¬ 
cisco has named in his honor, it will pass the very trees cast¬ 
ing their shadows over the graves of General Funston and 
his wife in the Presidio. 


Protection From Irresponsible Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LELAND M. FORD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SANTA MONICA (CALIF.) EVENINa 
OUTLOOK OF FEBRUARY 16, 1940 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to insert 
in the Record the following editorial from the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook of February 16, 1940, and under the caption 
"Protection from irresponsible agencies": 

[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening Outlook of February 
16, 1940] 

PROTECTION FROM IRRESPONSIBLE AGENCIES 

The House investigation of the National Labor Relations Board 
and the operation of the Wagner law imder it, has not yet been 
concluded, but it has brought into the broad light of day acts 
which provide conclusive proof that the present system of Inde¬ 
pendent boards Infringes on the liberty of thousands of American 
citizens and places in the control of bureaucrats powers which 
they frequently use unjustly. 

The revelation that an agreement has existed between the 
National Labor Relations Board and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by which firms that had so-called unfair labor 
practice cases pending against them before the National Labor 
Relations Board would be prevented from getting financial assist¬ 
ance from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is an assump¬ 
tion of authority and power by these bureaucrats which Congress 
never Intended to confer when these agencies were established. 
An arrangement of this character places In the hands of the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board a club against which some employers 
have no defense. In these instances it is a threat of financial 
ruin unless they accept the dictates of the National Labor Relations 
Board no matter how unjust they may be. 

The injustice of the rulings of National Labor Relations Board 
is revealed In many cases Ixx the testimony before the Investigat¬ 
ing committee. Perhaps the most glaring was that where the 
Board ordered an employer to hire two men who had never been 
employed by him and to pay them back wages from the time since 
they applied for employment. The charge was that these men were 
not einployed because they were union men. 

Whether that charge was true or not does not affect the out¬ 
rageous injustice of such bureaucratic action. Surely an employer 
has a right to hire men if he needs them, and not hire them If 
t^elr services are not required. Such an order as this gives the 
N. L. R. B. dictatorial powers imder which they can compel an 
employer to hire men whether he chooses to or not. 
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It Is not possible to recount the many instances of collusion 
between tbe attorneys and other employees of the N. L. R. B. and the 
O. I. O. The evidence on that point is voluminous and is not 
contradicted. Ijetters written to the Board establish that agents 
and attorneys in the Board's employ worked for the approval of 
the union and di4 not hesitate to use means and methods that 
were far from ethical. 

Of a different character is the evidence showing that the Board 
used its power and influence to lobby with Congress both for 
appropriations and to prevent any change in the labor law. This 
doubtless is a common offense by all Oovemment agencies, but the 
extent to which the N. L. R. B. went exceeds that of any that is on 
record. The evidence establishes that members of the Board pro¬ 
moted testimony before House committees by men favorable to 
them. It organized, through regional directors, opposition to any 
proposals to amend the act. 

When asked whether it was appropriate for the Board to engage 
in a lobbying campaign against such amendments, Chairman 
Madden said that he did not know what the proprieties ought to be. 
That is a strange confession from a man who is a lawyer of ex¬ 
perience and whose position is one of the most powerfiU In the 
Federal Government. 

The evidence before the investigating committee has established 
the need of Important amendments to the labor law. With the 
Presidential election in the offing, it is probable that Congress will 
dally with this subject and that the law will stand until the next 
session before the report of the committee is given the action it 
ought to have immediately. 

Hope does exist, however, for the passage of the Walter-Logan 
bill, which prescribes regulations and rules governing all the multi¬ 
tude of Federal agencies which have been created, with little con¬ 
sideration, during the last 7 years. It is recognized by the thought¬ 
ful Members of Congress that they cannot abdicate with safety their 
powers in favor of appointive officials who have no responsibility to 
the public. Especially is it true that these appointive officials can¬ 
not safely be permitted to make the rules and regulations that shall 
govern their actions. To do so is to permit the court to make its 
own laws. 

This is a crying evil brought out by the N. L. R. B. hearing. It 
applies not only to the qserations of that Board but undoubtedly 
has been true of many of the other alphabetical agencies. This 
delegation of its power by Congress to appointive boards is a menace 
to personal rights and personal liberty. It Is a hopeful sign that 
this Congress is seriously considering the Walter-Logan bill, which 
will apply to all these agencies and which will flx standards for 
their proceedings. It provides protection against arbitrary rules 
and star-chamber methods in the procedtire of boards whose ap¬ 
pointed members feel responrtbillty only to the appointing power. 

If the Walter-Logan bill Is enacted. It will not affect the ability 
of the alphabetical agencies to perform their proper tasks. It 
will protect the public from what amounts, In some cases, to arbi¬ 
trary and tyrannical methods in their procedure. 


The Tax Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON. OP MISSOURI. AND 

OUTLINE OP TAX PROBLEM PACINO THE SMALL-BUSINESS 

MAN. PREPARED BY THE GREATER ST. LOUIS AUTOMOBILE 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I Include the following 
address, which I delivered in the city of Philadelphia on Feb¬ 
ruary 17; and Include, also, a brief outline of the tax problem 
confronting the small-business man as prepared by the 
Greater St. Louis Automobile Association. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 

ADDBB88 BT HON. C. ARTHX7R ANDEftSON, OT MISSOURI 

A good many years ago Chief Justice Marshall, in the course of 
rendering an opinion, made the now famous statement "the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy.” The years that have passed 
since Mr. Marshall made that concise pronouncement have borne 
out his premise to the fullest extent of its truth. Especially in 
the last decade we have seen the taxing power extended, expanded, 
and enlarged until it is hard to envision the exact spot where the 
serpent will strike next. 

In these days a great emphasis Is placed upon the danger to the 
futuie of our democracy from organized efforts of Communists, 
Nazis, Fascists, and others of their ilk. This emphasis Is accentu¬ 


ated to such a degree that the reaUy great dangers that plague our 
democracy from within are going without attention and almost 
without restraint. 

I don’t for one moment propose to abandon the light now being 
waged against all un-Amerloan propaganda, especially by the Dies 
committee. It Is a splendid work for which the future generations 
of Americans will be increasingly grateful. But let us not be so 
blind as to permit the entire force of our patriotic zeal to be spent 
In this one direction when equally devastating attacks are being 
made upon our liberties from within. In my opinion, the greatest 
single danger facing us today is our apparent Inability to curb the 
alarming Increase In taxes, not only Federal but State and mu¬ 
nicipal as well. 

A great political writer once said, "In constitutional states liberty 
is a compensation for the heaviness of taxation." To a great 
extent that is true, of necessity, and generations of Americans have 
been glad to pay that price for their liberty. But we cannot lose 
Bight of the fact that "the power to tax Involves the power to 
destroy." Yes, destroy; first, confidence, then initiative, then 
democracy itself. 

During periods of great national stress, such as war or extended 
depression, the people are most willing to assume an added tax 
burden in the realization that their sacrifice is contributing toward 
a hasty reestablishment of the regular order. But their willingness 
to sacrifice in this manner; their tolerance, if you will, of added 
taxes has a very definite limit. Once the emergency which has 
justified the added burden has passed the people soon look upon a 
continually rising tax burden as an assault to democracy. 

It is folly to presume that we can reapproach the tax levels of 
the days of Jefferson, Jackson, or Lincoln. Our Nation has grown 
tremendously since that time and the very elementary purpose of 
the Nation’s existence—^the preservation of human liberty—de¬ 
mands that we must pay a higher price for our liberty than our 
grandfathers did. The higher standards of living, the necessarily 
larger machine of national defense, the better systems of schools, 
and modern methods of life have provided us with a greater degree 
of happiness and comfort. For these things we pay higher taxes. 
We are more than willing to do this. But we are not willing to sit 
by idle and complacent while a system of taxes grows up to encircle 
and enslave this and future generations and squeeze the liberty 
out of America’s veins. 

Many people will say "how can we reduce taxes while the budget 
of the Nation and every State and city is In the red with all our 
taxes tcday." The riddle sounds tough on its face, and I do not 
mean that the solution is by any means' easy but a solution there 
must be—If we are to preserve the liberty of the Individual which 
is the cornerstone of democracy. 

There are those who woxild solve the problem—they say—by 
stopping all spending and by cutting off all public works. The con¬ 
sequences of such action would be chaotic and Inhuman. 

I realize that there must be a definite limit to Government 
spending, and I have differed with my own party leaders on this 
issue many times. The real solution lies in the proper approach- 
ment and conquest of the more basic ills which plague our economy 
and give birth to depression which In turn Is the parent of relief 
and Government spending. 

’There are certain elementary, basic principles or concepts upon 
which our whole structure of democracy rests. We enumerated 
them in broad outline in the Declaration of Independence as "life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," for the preservation of which 
we specified "Governments are Instituted amongst men." Still 
later we placed a written guaranty of these basic principles in the 
supreme law of the land, the Constitution of the United States, 
when, among other things, we stated "no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law." 

The whole history of our Nation since that time has been a 
constant battle to maintain untarnished and untrammeled these 
basic concepts of liberty and freedom. The fight has been waged 
through the halls of Congress; through the courts; In the press, and 
from the pulpit, and yes, upon the field of battle In civil strife to 
settle once and for all if a government so conceived would continue 
to live. Victory has been accomplished because, underlying all our 
efforts, and all our sacrifices, the liberty of the individual has pre¬ 
dominated. To keep the light of individual liberty burning it is 
unquestionably necessary to refrain from acts or laws which are In 
effect destructive of initiative and enterprise in the individual 
citizen. We cannot take away the Incentive to save, to Invest, to 
venture, and expect to retain a virile individual capable of con¬ 
tributing his share to the betterment of himself and his nation 
and the preservation of democracy. 

When we attempt by legislation, as I feel we have, to eliminate 
the fundamental prerequisites of a successful American; when we, 
by law, attempt to obviate the necessity to save, to Invest, and to 
venture, then, we actually have dealt a severe and critical blow 
to Individual liberty. Not only that, but we hold out encourage¬ 
ment to those who feel that the Government owes them a living. 
The Oovemment does not owe anybody a living. What It does owe 
Is the proper measure of security in the exercise of Individual free¬ 
dom which will enable a man to make his own way. When mil¬ 
lions of people hold the belief that the Government owes them a 
living even to the extent of feeding and clothing them and enter¬ 
taining them, we have gone a long Way toward losing our national 
self respect. 

If this or any other democratic nation Is to survive it will do so, 
not by providing Government jobs tor all the unemployed, but 
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by lulopting means that will get the unemployed back to work in 
pHvate industry and agriculture. A hypodermic of public spend¬ 
ing may help but it is certainly not S real solution to the problem 
or a cure for the disease itself. 

After years of experience as an individual cltlssen and as a public 
cfflolal I am convinced that the readjustment and equalization of 
our tax system Is one of the most imperative necessities of our 
time. First, let me tell you of my experience and observation as 
an ordinary individual citizen. X am not an old man, as you can 
probably guess. But I am old enough to have had some experience 
In the homely problems of the taxpayer. I am far from Ming a 
wealthy man, but I do manage to own my own home and a little 
piece of property back in St. XjOuIs. In the past 10 years my taxes 
have more than doubled. It is a very homely example, I'll admit, 
but It is typical of millions of Americans like you and me. My 
problem is a very simple one. lly tax bill is Just twice as much as 
it was 10 years ago, so I dig down and pay the tax collector just 
twice as much money. But what about the businessman whose 
taxes are not only doubled but whose mind is strained to the 
breaking point Just trying to figure out if he has actually paid all 
of the taxes that are assessed against him, because a mere over¬ 
sight might very well get him a vacation without pay in Atlanta 
or Leavenworth? Oh. I'm not In sympathy with the tycoons of 
Industry and finance who have been exposed and deflated as tax 
dodgers, but my sympathy is for the little fellow who is trying to 
live a normal life as a comer grocer, druggist, or automobile dealer. 

Understand. I’m not a part of the so-called new era that would 
destroy all big business, I feel that the big fellow properly re¬ 
strained Is an essential part of American industry. But it is un¬ 
questionably true that the big fellow has the means to retain the 
services of experts and advisers, who enable him to get the most 
favorable interpretations of the law and take care of all of the 
problems arising out of the complex tax system of the day. On the 
other hand, the little fellow is plagued with practically all of the 
problems of his big brother, but on a smaller scale, of course. But 
to him they are big problems. He has to flgiire them out for him¬ 
self, because he cannot afford the services of experts. Sometimes 
the problem of getting his Federal, State, and mimlclpal taxes 
adjusted requires that he retain the services of an expert, and a 
large portion of what he had hoped would be profits must be paid 
out in fees. This is where we meet the twilight zone, where the tax 
serpent begins to sink its fangs into American business and suck 
out the lifeblood of initiative and enterprise. I have personally 
observed too many Instances of onoe succeasftd men throwing up 
their hands in despair or losing their business entirely because 
they are unable financially and otherwise to successfully cope with 
the problems of our supertax system tmder which we labor today. 

The names of many of these men who once occupied a position 
of respect and pride in their community can be found in my files 
today as applicants for Government Jobs. I assure you it is not 
encouraging to get letter after letter reading, *T had my own busi¬ 
ness for 20 years, and now I am appealing to you to help me get a 
Job." I get thousands of them every year, and so does every 
Congressman and Senator. 

Congressmen don’t get home to "patch the fences" as frequently 
as In the past because we average about fi montbs In regular session 
and we no more than get home when a call for special session is 
heard. But I have been among my p>eople long enough to spend con¬ 
siderable time talking at len^ to the men who were once in b\isl- 
ness and now implore my help to find a Job, I interrogated them at 
length to discover the real reason for their collapse. Almost inva¬ 
riably the depression is blamed. But underlsrtng the vast majority 
of cases is the fact that a man has simply lost his initiative and it is 
difficult, if not ImpoBslble, to rekindle the old spirit. Initiative and 
self-confidence are Indispensable attributes of an American citizen. 
Our complex and chaotic tax system is destroying those attributes 
and younger generations are growing up without these essential 
tools of individual liberty. 

The smooth worklpg of a democratic form of government depends 
to a large extent upon the state of mind held by the people living 
under it. The majority of the people must feel that success depends 
principally upon their individual efforts and not upon their neighbor 
or the Government. They must have the Inccoatlve to save and to 
utilize their savings to better themselves and to feel secure in the 
exercise of these elementary rights of free men. Nothing is so 
destructive of this state of mind as a steadily mounting tax burden. 

We are not giving sufficient encouragement to frugality and we 
are suffering because of this mistake. You men are in business. You 
are Interested in convincing yoxir customers to Invest In your Idea 
or buy your goods and you know what you run into today. People 
don't feel safe in making absolutely sound investments and many 
are resigned to tie up their funds for a mere day-to-day existence. 
How different from the men and women who went forth from this 
very city to push on into an unconquered wilderness and among 
savages to conquer the West and to build this great Nation. 

2 have talked to you about generalities tor some time and I want 
to speak about particulars tor a tew moments. A little while ago I 
mentioned the comer grocer, druggist, or automobile dealer—-all 
typical local merchants who are afflicted with the almost insur¬ 
mountable task ot meeting the various and multiple tax problems 
oontronting them, I have betore me a chart which I have obtained 
from the Automobile Dealers Association ot Bt. Louis. It is called 
the 1040 tax calendar. Mcmth by month the chart diows what the 
man who eeUs automobiles must do to tuUUl his tax obligationa to 


the Federal, State, and municipal governments. In all, he must 
make 82 distinct and separate operations on his books during the 
current year. This will mean a disproport i o n ate number of tnan- 
bouie of work for the merchant and his personnel Just to keep all 
his taxes adjusted and paid. Ihe list Is too long to read Item by 
Item, but 1 will give you the number of operations for each month: 
January, 16; February, 5; March, 10; April, 6; May, 2; June, 10; July, 
12; August, 8; September, 4; October, 0; November, l; and Decem¬ 
ber, 4. In all, 82. The process of furnishing the required tax returns 
and statements Is a complicated and exacting task requiring the 
utmost precision and care to enter a correct leturn. Failure to do 
this can meet with serious consequences and prosecution. 

All of this detailed effort Is neoesscefiy extended and with It all 
not one single productive step has been made. More tlian anything 
else, we need a codification and consolidation of our revenue laws 
and tax-gathering agencies. This is necessary to save time and 
expense not only to the businessman but to the Government as well. 
The duplication of authority and effort that exists today Is not good 
bus’ness practice. 

The principal reason for the complicated and difficult system of 
revenue levying and collection we have today lies in the fact that 
as the Nation grew Its need for new revenue grew proportionately. 
New laws were passed to meet the needs of the time, and new 
agencies were authorized in conjunction with them, with little or 
no regard to a possible consolidation of them with already existing 
agencies or bxireaus. The existing agencies might very well have 
handled the new work with a little alteration. But oversight com¬ 
bined with political maneuvering has given us a government of 
bureaus wielding tremendous power and influence. Finally, after 
many years, the system became so notoriously complicated and 
wasteful that Confess passed the reorganization bill, from which 
considerable progress has been forthcoming. But much remains 
iintouohed and further strides should be made without delay in 
order to attain any substantial objective in the consolidation and 
elimination of bureaus. 

You men who have attained success in business well know that 
duplication of authority and activity makes for inefficiency and 
waste, which in turn might well mean the difference between suc¬ 
cess or failure In business. It seems obvious, therefore, that the 
greatest business concern of all—^the United States Government- 
ought to hasten its steps to put its house in order. 

It is probable that no other branch of government so closely 
touches the everyday life of all the people as the tax-collecting 
agencies. In them lies the power to drain the lifeblood from busi¬ 
ness. both large and small, by the obliteration of initiative and 
enterprise through complicated and ciunbersome procedure, which 
requires unnecessary effort and expense to the taxpayer. In them 
also lies the power to give new life and new hope to American 
business and new hope to a tax-ridden people by simplifying the 
revenue-collecting procedure. 

It is the constitutional duty of the administrative branch of 
government to execute the laws passed by the Congress. It is the 
job of the revenue-collecting agencies as part of the administrative 
branch of government to simplify the procedure and make it as 
easy as possible for business to meet the tax demands. Congress 
being in close touch with the people and knowing of their present 
plight Is more than willing to cooperate by legislation where that 
may be necessary. 

I feel confident In saying that no real progress will be made in 
getting our revenue-collecting agencies and processes simplified and 
unified as long as we have new bureaus springing up on almost 
every street corner in the Nation's Capital. These bureaus today 
wield power and authority that the people never intended them to 
have and which should properly be reposed always In the legisla¬ 
tive branch of government, which is directly accountable to the 
people. Consequently these bureaus become defiant and arrogant, 
and their paramount objective to which their principal efforts ore 
expended is to grow larger and fatter with power and visit upon the 
people of the Nation a horde of bureaucrats for generations to come. 

It has been said and repeated many times that America's greatest 
contribution to democracy Is to preserve it here in our own Nation. 
Whether we will succeed depends In a large measure upon our 
ability to reincarnate the true spirit of enterprise and Initiative in 
the individual citizen. This is America Itself. Barly solution of the 
tax problem will be the first victory of this great campaign. 

Thank you. 

1940 tax calendar 


Date Nature of report or payment 


Jan. 1 Automobile license fee is due State. Secretary of State, 1701 

Cbestnut 

Annual license fee of motor carriers Is due.. State treasurer. 

Federal unemployment insurance pay-roll taxon 
waim (up to $3,000 annually) continues at 3 
percent, 

Missouri unemployment insurance pay-roll tax 
continues at 2.7 percent. 

Lpercent tax for old-age benefits continues on 
equivalent of wages (up to $3,000 annually) 
paid by omployor to each employee. 

l-percent tax for old-age benefits continues on 
wages (up to $3,000 annually) paid to each 
employe in employment (ooileeted by em- 
ployor). 
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X940 tax oalendar —Continued 


1940 tax oalendar —Continued 


Data 


Katura of report or payment 


Authority to whom 
mada 


Jan. 1 


i 

16 


Secure permit to produce. Import, or haul solid 
fuel. 

Employer hereafter required by Federal law to 
furnish employee in suitable form for retention, i 
annual, quarterly or pay-period statement of 
WBjfies pud, amount of tax, etc. State of 
Missoiui requires similar statement at least 
monthly of total amount of deductions. 

Last day for employers with fewer than 8 em¬ 
ployees for 13 differont days in 13 different 
weeks in 1939, desiring exemption from cover¬ 
age under Missouri unemployment law, to 
file application for termination of coverage. 

Make motor-fuel tax return for pn^ceding quarter. 

Last day for motor carriers to pay annual license 
fee. 


Commissioner of smoke 
regulation. 


Missouri Unemploy^ 
ment Compensation 
Commission. 


Comptroller. 
State treasurer. 


25 


81 


Feb. 1 
15 


28 


Last day to file statement of retail sales for month 
of December. 

Last day to pay motor-fuel license tax for preced¬ 
ing quarter. 

Last day to make employer's quarterly wage re¬ 
port and pay tax for fourth quarter in 1039. 

lust day to make return for 19.39 Federal tax for 
unemployment insurance and pay first quar¬ 
terly mstallment. 

Last day to make tax and information return on 
summary of taxable wages paid for old-age 
benefits in last quarter of 1939. 

Automobile llccnso is due city ___ 

Federal information return for calendar year of 
1830. 

Report by corporations of dividend payments of 
$100 or more to any person. 

Last day to file statement of retail sales for month 
of January. 

State board of equalisation meets first time in 


State auditor. 

License collector. 

Missouri Unemploy¬ 
ment Compensation 
Commission. 
Collector of internal 
revenue. 

Do. 


License collector. 
Commissioner of In¬ 
ternal Revenue. 

Do. 


State auditor. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Mar. 1 


4 

15 


18 

20 

Apr. 15 


25 


80 


May 15 
June 1 


8 

16 

18 

July 1 


15 


year. 

Last day to file report of Missouri income tax 
Infonuation at source. 

Last day for corporation to make annual fran¬ 
chise report. 

Last day to file annual report of receipts from 
retail sales. 

Board of equalisation in St. Louis County meets. 

Last day to file statement of retail sues for 
month of February. 

Make return for Missouri Income tax. 

Make return of Federal income tax withheld at 
source. 

Last day to make return of Federal income tax 
and pay first Installment. 

Meeting of St. Louis Board of Equalization 
begins on or before. 

Tax commission shall determine amount of 
capital of each corporation emj^yed in State. 

Last day to file statement of retail sues for month 
of March. 

Make motor-fuel tax return for preceding quarter. 

Last day to pay motor-fuel license tax for pre¬ 
ceding quarter. 

Last day to make employer’s quarterly wage 
report and pay tax for fii^t quarter of 1040. 

Payment duo on second installment unemploy¬ 
ment-insurance tax. 

Last day to make tax-and-informatlon return on 
sunuuary of taxable wages paid for old-age 
benefits In first quarter of year. 

Last day to file statement of retail sales for 
month of April. 

Payment due Missouri corporation franchise tax„ 

Missouri corporation franchise tax delinquents 
certified to attorney nneral. 

Property owned this day is basis for assessment 
of State, school, and city tax. 

Listing of taxable property for State, school, and 
city purposes begins and continues as served 
until Jan. 1 following. 

Pay first quarter of Missouri income tax. 

Return statement for merchants’ and maqufao- 
turers’ license is due. 

Pay Federal Income tax withheld at source. 

Pay second installment Federal Income tax. 

Last day to file statement of retail sales for 
month of May. 

Last day for filing return for merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ lioense. 

Meeting of Board of Merchants' and Manufac- 
turerr Tax Equalization to equalize valuation 
of merchants’ and manufacturers’ statements. 

R^Utration, statement, and antitrust affidavit 
filed by corporation. 

Feels due for annual registration of corporations. 

Last day to pay merchants’ or manufacturers’ 
license tax. 

Board of Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Tax 
Equalization meets to boar reasons against 
increase In valuation for license tax. 

lisst day to file statement of retail sales for month 
of June. 

Make motor-fuel tax return (or preoeding quarter. 


State auditor. 

Missouri Tax Com¬ 
mission. 

State auditor. 

Clayton, Mo. 

State auditor. 


Assessor. 

Collector of internal 
revenue. 

Do. 


City Hall, St. Louis. 


State auditor. 

Comptroller. 

License collector. 

Missouri Unemploy¬ 
ment Compensation 
Commission. 
Collector of Internal 
revenue. 

Do. 


Stato auditor. 
State treasurer. 


Assessor. 


Collector 
Lioense oollector. 

Collector of Internal 
revenue. 

Do, 

Stato auditor. 

Lioense collector. 

City Hall, St. Louis. 


Secretary of state. 

State treasurer. 

License oollector. 

License collector’s 
office. 

State auditor. 
Comptroller. 


Data 


Nature of report or payment 


Authority to whom 
made 


July 25 

80 


Last day to pay motor-fuel license tax for pre¬ 
ceding quarter. 

Last day to make employer’s quarterly wage re¬ 
port and pay tax for second quarter of 1040. 

Last day to make capital stock tax return for 1040. 


License ooUootor. 

M issourl U nemploy- 
Compensatlon Com¬ 
mission. 

Collector of internal 
revenue. 


81 


Aug. 1 
15 

Sept 2 
15 


Payment due on third installment unemploy- 
meni-insuranoe tax. 

Last day to make tax and information return on 
Bummarv of taxable wages paid for old-age 
benefits In second quarter of year. 

Last day for corporations to pay annual registra¬ 
tion fee without penalty. 

Pay second quarter of Missouri Income tax. 

Peualty accrues on delinquent Missouri corpo¬ 
ration franchise tax. 

Last day to file statement of retail sales for 
month of July. 

St. IjOuIs County Board of Equalization meets to 
equalize valuation of merchants’ and manufac¬ 
turers’ statements 

Pay third installment of Federal Income tax. 


Do. 


Do. 


State treasurer. 
Collector. 


State auditor. 
Clayton, Mo. 


Collector of internal 


28 

Oct. 1 
15 

24 


26 


81 


Nov. 15 

Dec. 1 
15 

81 


Last day to file statement of retail soles for 
month of August. 

St. Louis County Board of Equalization meets to 
hear reasons against increase in valuation of 
merchants and manufacturers for license tax. 

Pay third quarter of Missouri income tax. 

Last day to file statement of retail sales for month 
of September. 

Make motor-fuel tax return for preceding quarter. 

Mlnlmum rate per hour tor oovered employees re¬ 
mains at 80 cents under Wages and Hours Act. 

Time and a half for each hour in exeeas of 40 per I 
workweek must be paid covered employees 
under Wages and Hours Act. 

Last day to make employer’s quarterly wage i 
report and pay tax for third quarter of 1040. 

Last day to pay motor-fuel license tax for preced¬ 
ing Quartor. 

Payment due on fourth Installment unemploy¬ 
ment-insurance tax. 

Last day to make tax and information return on 
summary of taxable wages paid for old-age 
benefits in third quarter of year. 

Last day to file statement of retail sales for month 
of OctolHjr. 

Pay fourth quarter of Missouri income tax. 

Pay fourth mstallment of Federal income tax.... 

T^ast day to file statement of retail sales for month 
of November. 

Last day for paying, without penalty, State, city, 
and school property tax. 


revenue. 
State auditor. 

Clayton, Mo, 


Collector. 
State auditor. 

Comptroller. 


Missouri Unemploy¬ 
ment Compensation 
Commission. 

License oollector. 

Collector of Internal 
revenue. 

Do. 


State auditor. 
Collector. 

Collector of Internal 
revenue. 

Stato auditor. 

Collector. 


Motor Industry Takes Products From 2,500,000 
Acres of Farmland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


ARTICLE FROM AUTOMOBILE FACTS 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, here are some surprising 
facts and figures of Interest to all of us regarding the great 
automotive industry. 

[From Automobile Facts] 

Automobili Dollars Flow Throuokottt United Btates— 6,000,000 
Jobs Created by Motor Industry 

motor pay checks OO to 1 OUT OF 7 

North, South, Bast, West—^throughout the United States, the 
motor transportation industry provides a powerful stimulant to the 
output of goods and services, being responsible for one-seventh of 
the Nation’s pay envelopes. 

Cities and towns which cannot boast the production of a single 
car or truck are automobile centers in their own right, deriving 
their chief source of livelihood from parts and supplies furnished 
to motor plants. 

The sales and servicing of motor vehicles found in numerous 
other communities, the construction and maintenance of highways. 
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the u car* ana trueka. and the aupplylng 

Gt motor tueii eomhUie to make more than 6.000^000 joioa. 

On the fBYm,4oo« the flnaneial etake In the motor Induatry Is 
Important. Agridititural products hrom nearly a^»000 acres went 
Into the manufacture ot motor vehlclea In l&M. 

The South* traditionally the home of many essential raw mate¬ 
rials and scene of many growing Industries, furnishes typical ex¬ 
amples. Basic la the laot that automobiles produced last year 
required id pemnt of the cotton eold In the United States, the 
equivalent of the average crop of 100,000 cotton-farming famlUce. 

BOOTH 

To cite spedAe areas, five automobile companies support a weekly 
pay roll of approximately $80,000 In Atlanta, where two of them 
assemble oars, another buUda bodies, a fourth has a sales branch, 
and stlU another operates a parts deik»t. 

m such southern dtlea as Dallas, Houston, Memphis, Oklahoma 
City, and Hew Orleans mamifacturexs of motor cars have direct 
Investments. 

Tire companies have mills and plants at Oadaden axid Decatur, 
Ala.; HogansvUle and Oedartown, Oa.; Wlnnesboro, S. C.; Shelby- 
ville, Tton.; and Cumberland, Md. ICajor-parts conmanies are 
represented at Blchmond. Va4 Jacksonville, Fla.; and in many 
other cities below the Mason and Dixon's line. 

A oonslderahle investment In the South Is represented by auto¬ 
mobile dealers. Numbering upward of 10,000 in 17 Southern Statets, 
they account for a total employment of 60/)00 persons. 

Great quantities of the South’s lumber, its turpentine, its miner¬ 
als. and Its metal ores find their way into the production of motor 
vehicles. 

Directly or Indirectly, the automobile industry as a whole Is 
estimated to provide employment for more than l,500/)00 persons 
in the South. 

WEST 

On the coast, nearly 2.500 miles from Detroit, the city of Los 
Angdes haa become the leading national center of secondary auto¬ 
mobile assembly. Five automobile companies there are currently 
building eight lines of cars, while a sixth company buUds trucks. 
The motor industry at present employs 5,000 people at wages and 
salaries exceeding $7,000,000 annually, according to the Los Angeles 
County Chamber of Commerce. 

Motor plants In that county have a capital Investment of more 
than $17,000,000 and provide facilities for producing about 250,000 
units a year. 

Attracted by the motor activity, a host of parts and equipment 
manufacturers, employing thousands of additional workers, add to 
the industrial well-bemg of Los Angeles. Four tire-manufacturing 
companies, having an aggregate capital of $15j000,000 invested in 
plant faculties, firmly established this area as second only to 
Akron In prodirctlon. Wage earners In these tire plants number 
5.000, according to the last census report. Other companies Include 
a bumper and spring firm, catering to ooast-wide oar makers, which 
has a capacity of 5.000 bumpers and 6,000 springs per day; one mak¬ 
ing back cushion springs and automobile seats, another producing 
padding material for cushions, and a storage-battery plant which 
supplies both motor plants and the replacement market. 

Up the coast, in the San Francisco area, two assembly plants and 
a body plant are active, while a dozen firms are listed as suppliers 
of various automotive equipment. In Washington nearly a score 
ctf coB^mnies make special bodies for motortruck chassis. 

EAST 

Across the continent to New E n gl and, In such cities as Boston, 
Z^ynn, Malden, Worcester, Bflddletown, New Haven, Norwalk, and 
other cities, there are a liberal scattering of automotive suppliers. 

In Worcester, Mass., for example, 1 out of every 8 Indus¬ 
trial workers is, In a sense, an automobUe worker. The Committee 
on Business Information in that city reports 4,500 factory employees 
working for concerns that supply automobile manufacturers with 
essential parts and tools. The wages of these workers average 
$6,500,000 a year. 

What Is, In effect, a dty the size of Pontiac. Mich., in which every 
person depends for his Uvelihood on the automobUe industry, is 
found at the Niagara frontier around Bt\^alo. Here more than 
64,000 people receive support from the ninnerous branches of the 
automotive industry, which employ more than 16,000 workers, with 
annual wages of $25,000,000, the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
reports. 

Two cars in the low-prloed field are assembled in the area, and 
one of them has erected a motor and axle plant. From one Buf¬ 
falo accessory plant come windshield wipers, rear-view mirr(»rs; 
from another thousands of car radios; other Buffalo-made parts and 
accessories are mufflers, radiators, batteries, tool kits, and innu¬ 
merable fittings, coming from 18 establishments In the area. 

One-fourth of the Niagara area's steel production, amounting to 
$7,096,500 in pay rolls for 8,596 workers, goes into automobiles. 
Pittsburg, Bethlehem. Yoimgstown, Gary, and other steel-produo- 
Sng centers also claim sizable volume of employment resulting from 
motor demand. 

KOXTR 

Ftom Cleveland, which boasts that it ''makes the parts," $150,- 
000,000 of them yearly, on through the tier of North Central States, 
there is a long list of cities shanngthli huge automobUe business, 
lierchanta in Toledo. Akron, Fort Wayne. South Bend, New Castlo, 
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Munole, KoIboi&o, XndlanapoUa, XvansvlUe, LoutovlUe, OliielQiiatt 
Milwaukee, and Kenosha find automotive doUais In th^ 

A survey of about 277 automobUe-parts manufacturing plafits, 
representl^ just a small portion of the total in the busim^ shoers 
total annual pay roU of $170,000,000 being paid out to 110,000 
workers. 

This iMfftlcular offsboot of the automobile manufacturing indus¬ 
try Is Nation-wide. One listing of 800 parts manufacturing plants 
■bows represeoitatlodi in 82 sta fr* 

From Michigan, which has 180 of these plants, the list extends 
through Ohio, with 180; HUnols, 92; New York, 76; Califomla, 55; 
Indiana, 54; Fennsylvanla, 48; Wisconsin, 41; Massachusetts. 26; 
Oonneotlout. 16; Bflssourl, 15; Minnesota, 12; Iowa, 10; and to 
States as far from the center of the motor Industry as Utah, 
Colorado, Florida, Oregon. 


Price Fixing in Onr American Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


ARTICLE BY PROP. LOUIS B. WARD 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I Include a comprehensive and timely 
article by Prof. Louis B. Ward, editorial director of the na¬ 
tional weekly, Social Justice, founded in 1936 by the Reverend 
Charles E. Coughlin. 

Price Fixing in Our American Economy 
(By Iiouis B. Ward, editorial director) 

It is amazing the niunber of people one meets who are confident 
that the totalitarian states and not the democracies, are wedded 
to a system of price fixing. 

In the economics of the nations of the world, price fixing has 
at one time or another played a determinative part. The entire 
gtilld system of the Middle Ages has been criticized by those who 
do not understand the cause of Its price fixing of labor’s wage and 
of finished goods. 

America, which at the start was dedicated to a free economy 
under the principles of the Manchester school, and particularly 
imder the then dominating ideas of Adam Smith and Ricardo 
had no price fixing whatever In Its economy. 

In the last 150 years, however, there has grown to be a new 
economy far different than that of the Middle Ages, but neverthe¬ 
less permeated with price fixing. 

The first recognition of price fixing, perhaps, came coincidental 
with Adam Smith or at least shortly after his great work, the 
Wealth of Nations, was written. 

interest 

On severing the political ties which bound us to Great Britain, 
many of the newly formed States fixed either In their fundamental 
law or by statute a legal rate of Interest. Although the regulation 
rate of Interest need not necessarily be charged, the fact remained 
that Interest generally followed this legal rate. 

So. for example, the great bulk of the mortgages an farm and 
urban homes in New York State carried a rate of 6 percent, while 
in Michigan mortgages and laxMl contracts were generally written 
at the legal rate of 7 percent. 

There came to be the saying particularly In the East, "Money is 
worth 6 percent." 

As the States weakened and passed, one after another, the small 
loan acts the legal rate for this type of loan varied from 6 to 
126 percent and the actual rate, usurious even under the small 
loan acts, rose as high as 240 percent. 

We repeat, the first price fixing In our economy was with respect 
to the price of money Itself, namely, interest. . 

To Indicate just how "fixed" Interest has become In our economy, 
let us take 7 years between 1929 and 1936 as proof. 

Mr. B. B. Nathan, of the Division of Economic Research of the 
Department of Ck^mmerce, compiles statistics on national income 
of this country and upon Its distribution. 

In the year 1929 our Income was approximately $81,000,000,000. 
the Interest bill was $5,100,000,000. Therefore, approximately 6 
percent of the national income was paid out In interest on debt. 

That was the most prosperous year for America. 

m the fcfilowlng year, as we entered Into a depression, our 
national Income dropped to $67,000,000,000. yet the Interest charge 
was higher than In the year of prosperity. As the principal of 
debts has increased through inability to pay, the interest charge 
rose to $5»800,000,000, or 7A percent of the national inoomo. 
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In the depression’e low, the year 1082. the natlotua Income 
dropped to $89,000,000,000. In number of dollars paid out. Interest 
dropped. It lUeewise dropped partially because of foreclosures 
started on a grand ecaie. 

The Interest charge in the low year of the depression was $4,900, 
000.000. That was 12^/^ percent of the national Income. 

One dollar out of every eight earned went for Interest alone in 
the year 1982. 

As national Income rose from the $39,000,000,000 In 1932 to the 
$63,000,000,000 in 1936, the Interest bill of the Nation gradually low¬ 
ered, partially because rates were forced down but mostly because 
foreclosures had caused the passing of the security from the debtor 
to the creditor. 

There was less debt. Nevertheless, despite the frightful depres¬ 
sion of the last 10 years, America, irrespective of Its income, has 
always had to set aside from $4,300,000,000. at the low. to 
$5,100,000,000 at the high. 

Never did the creditor go with less than 6 percent of the entire 
national Income as his share In interest. 

At one time, we repeat, that share In the national Income was 
12.0 percent. The price of money Is the drst fixed charge upon our 
economy. 

It is true that those who can most afford It pay 1 percent only 
and that those that can least afford it pay the frightful legal rates 
of the small loan and most frequently the usurious rates to per¬ 
sonal finance companies. 

Interest has become a constant fixed charge upon our economy. 

TBANSPORTATION RATES 

The vast network of railways of the country have their rates fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

One of the leading transportation authorities of America gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself the strange unbelievable 
statistical fact that there were over four quadrillion separate freight 
rates In America today. 

Price fixing applies not only to freight rates but to the passenger 
rates on railways. It applies to bus rates, streetcar rates, boat rates, 
and all forms of public transportation for both passenger and 
freight. 

These rates are fixed with the idea of providing an Income 
covering cost of service plus a profit to provide earnings on cap¬ 
italization. 

The vast transportation services of the Nation are on a price¬ 
fixing basis in our economy. 

THE UTILITIES 

The Utility commissions of the various States fix the rates at 
which electricity and gas services may be charged for, 

This is the third major branch of our economy with price fixing 
Its basis irrespective of the Income of the people to meet those 
charges. 

They can take the services or leave them. 

In a depression hundreds of thousands of telephones are removed 
from the homes and offices of the people and millions deprive them¬ 
selves of light and gas by returning to the older form of coal oil 
or kerosene, or spend the evenings In darkness. 

Price fixing, however, established by the State for the benefit of 
the utilities Is the principle upon which these utilities operate for 
income. 

COMMUNICATION 

All rates for the communication system of the Nation, Including 
telephone and telegraph, are fixed by law. 

At the height of our prosperity, 1929, $928,000,000 was the bill 
under the price-fixing system of our economy. This was lvl4 per¬ 
cent of our national Income. 

At the depth of our depression, the bill was $791,000,000. This 
was 2 percent of our national Income. 

This fixed price for communication never dropped below 
$719,000,000 from the high of 1928. 

DIVIDENDS 

One would think that dividends were directly dependent upon 
national Income—^that national prosperity would be the key to 
dividends. Yet in a certain sense dividends have become more or 
less a fixed charge. 

For example, in 1929 we had a national Income, we repeat, of 
approximately $81,000,000,000. In 1030 the first year of the de- 
piresslon, It dropped to $68,000,000,000. The dividends of 1029 were 
$5,089,000,000. The dividends paid out In 1930 were $5,269,000,000, 
an actual Increase over the preceding year of $180,000,000. 

In 1932 when national Income had dropped to its all-time low of 
the present era, namely, $89,545,000,000, the dividends paid out 
were $4,930,000,000. 

I^et us examine this astounding fact. 

In 1929 the dividends taken out amounted to 7.3 percent of our 
national income. In the depth of the depression, the year 1932, 
the dividends taken out amounted to 12.4 percent of our national 
Income. Though dividends dropped later, yet in 1936 they were 
7.1 percent of the national income and amounted to $4,573,000,000. 

There never was a depression year wherein the dividends were 
less than $2,200,000,000. 

XNTRXPRSNEUIIAL WITHDRAWALS 

In classic economy, the entrepreneur was the man who brought 
together capital, labor, and land In a manufacturing enterprise. 

This little group withdrew $12,842,000,000 in the boom year of our 
prosperity, 1929. This was 15.2 percent of our national Income, 


In the depth of our depression, the entrepreneurial withdrawals 
were $8,081,000,000. This was 20 percent of the national Income. 

These withdrawals never dropped below $7,258,000,000 during the 
depression. This was In the year 1938, when they represented 17 
percent of the national Income. 

TAXES 

Of all things, death and taxes ore most certain. 

Of all the fixed charges of our economy, taxes represent the 
uttermost. 

Government taxes actually Increase as national prosperity and 
Income fall. 

One thing Is certain, that no matter how business may be, the 
taxes are Inevitable. 

LABORER AND PARMER 

After prices have been fixed In our present economy In those 
certain charges of Interest, utilities, communication, transportation, 
dividends, taxes, and entrepreneurial withdrawals, we find pushed 
out on the end of the limb the two great classes upon which our 
prosperity is predicated, namely, labor and agriculture. There is no 
constant or fixed income to protect them. 

In the year 1929, when our national Income was $81,000,000,000, 
there was paid In total compensation in wages wid salaries $61,- 
200,000,000. This Is slightly over 63 percent. In the depth of the 
depression there was paid out $31,000,000,000. This was 78 percent. 

The percentage of wages and salaries paid Increased. Neverthe¬ 
less, in dollar volume they dropped $20,000,000,000. 

This $20,000,000,000 loss of Income to the gainfully employed can 
never be overestimated In Its Importance. The depression found 
the money changer increasing not only his percentage of Income 
but likewise his dollar volume from interest received. The wealthy 
were found taking not only an Increased percentage of national 
income but also an increased dollar volume. 

The entrepreneurial withdrawals were enough to satisfy the most 
avaricious. Labor, on the other hand, took the brunt of the de¬ 
pression. Twenty billion dollars was withdrawn from the worker 
and his family. 

In 1929 the average which the gainfully employed received was 
approximately $1,340 annually. 

At the depth of the depression the average Income of the gain¬ 
fully employed was reduced to $816. Out of the gainfully employed 
we select for Illustration the factory pay roll. Factory wages were 
cut from $11,700,000,000 In 1929 to $5,200,000,000 in 1932, a loss of 
$6,600,000,000 in normal factory wages alone. The loss was reflected 
In unemployment, lesser hours of labor, and lower wages, with not 
one lota of governmental protection, for price fixing has no place 
in our economy when it comes to labor wage. 

In every American home there were the same demands and needs 
for food, clothing, shelter, transportation, and recreation that ex¬ 
isted in 1929. But there was simply no money comparable to the 
Income of 1929 to pay for these goods or services. 

But this is only part of the story. 

The high-salaried class went on with scarcely a cut, and with 
bonuses granted year after year, while millions upon millions were 
thrown on the charity of the world. 

Man Is more Important than things. 

The Income of the average family Is Infinitely more Important 
to the economy of the state than the Income of a small group of 
wealthy who own the debt of the Nation, the debt of the several 
States, the debt of the municipalities and local government, and 
the debt on the homes and farm lands of America, to say nothing 
of the private personal debts of the people. 

The Income of the average man Is Infinitely more important than 
even our dividends under a capitalistic system with entrepreneurial 
withdrawals. 

In the Middle Ages, in Italy, not under the Mussolini of today, 
the Government guaranteed the annual living wage for all artisans. 

Today we guarantee, through price fixing, the per unit income for 
every mile a passenger or goods are traveled In the railroad, where 
every kilowatt of electricity consumed, for every thousand cubic 
feet of gas, for interest on debt, for dividends, and for entrepre¬ 
neurial withdrawals. 

We always leave out two items, the laborer and farmer. 

Farm Income, which was in excess of $17,000,000,000 a year, has 
dropped to $7,000,000,000, including Federal payments and bonuses 
out of the Treasury. 

A true economy Is a Christian economy which would guarantee, 
through price fixing, the dependence of the American farmer liv¬ 
ing with his family on his own farm and the income of the laborer. 
Price fixing should start on the farm and with the laborer, and 
end, if needs be, by llertening to the special pleadings of railroad 
and utility at the other end of the list. 

The following table illustrates the farm Income from 1929 to 
1938, and mxist be contrasted to the $15,900,000,000 essential 
Income: 

Farm income 


1929 -$11,900,000,000 

1930 - 0, 500, 000,000 

1931 . 7.000,000, 000 

1982... 5, 300,000, 000 

1938 . 6,400,000.000 

1934 .. 7,300, 000, 000 

1935 ... 8,500,000,000 

1936 _ 9, 600,000,000 

1937 .... 9, 800, 000,000 

1938 .... 7, 500,000,000 
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ZKSTnuNCX 

TVom tbe U«ue, February 8, IMO, of CbHier'a, comes an 

atllFertisement ot the Metropolitan lAte Insurance Co. of Kew Yorlr. 

It la captioned. “3a|r« Mr. ClarJc, what Is an actuary?'* fixoerpts 
follow: 

**For a aamp le , In order to arrive at premium charges which will 
be both safe and fair, the actuary must make detailed analyses of 
the past and present death rates among many different groups of 
people. From these studies he Is able to compile mortality tables 
which provide an amazingly dependable yardstick lor his guidance 
In computing premhima. 

**The actuary must also take into account the Interest rate which 
the company may reaaonabW undertake to cam on the Investments 
It makes for the benefit of Its noUcvholders. 

**And In a mutual life-insurance company, such as Metropolitan, 
the actuary prepares data which enables the board of directors to 
determine the annual divisible surplus which will be returned to 
the policyholders in the form of dividends. • * • 

**ln short, because of the nature of his work, an actuary might 
well be defined as the *englneer’ who helps design the 'product* a 
life-insurance company offers * • * and then figures out what 
the policyholders should reasonably pay for the benefits provided 
by their contracts.’* 

Now, the Metropolitan, like every well-organized business, Is 
simply eecurlng the cost of eervloea and charging for that service, 
plus the little Item of dividends, which m the case of a mutual 
company automatioally go to the policyholders. 

The whcfie point is that the billions of dollars of life Insurance 
written In America constitute an illustration of price fixing, and 
the hundreds of insolvent insurance companies became Insolvent 
Mnerally not because they did not figure their cost of services but 
because they were lamentably weak in Investments. 

Price fixing la a determinative in the Insurance business. 

MANTTFACTUBED OOOI»8 

It is assumed that every man in America knows that every article 
of manufactured goods by any responsible manufacturer is budg¬ 
eted to Include every item of cost entering into those goods. 

When a great motor manufacturer builds a ear, he counts in the 
rent for the land, the Items of plant, machinery, and tool eqiilp- 
ment, the direct and indirect overhead, the cost of materials, the 
wages to be paid labor, and taxation. When the car leaves that 
factory It bears a price tag destined to return all items of cost which 
went into It plus a profit to the manufacturer. 

Frequently price fixing goes further. The transportation charge 
to the distributing outlet, the advertising, the cleaning up, and 
preparation of the car for delivery, the extras, the distributor’s 
discount<-~aU are known costs borne by the consumer. 

The dealer knows the cost of financing, the cost of Insurance, 
and every Item from the rent of the land on which the plant to 
placed to the tax on gas at the point of sale, is carefully counted. 

OONTBA8T Sri WE EW MANUrACTORBR AND FARMEB 

The manufacturer produces the car under modem factory con¬ 
ditions with a roof over the workmen's heads, with temperatme 
regulated, with all materials In easy reach on the assembly line, 
and with design, engineering, and plant layout predetermined for 
the niceties of production. 

Contrast this type of economy with that of the farmer. 

The farmer sows the seed In a spring delayed by flood or retarded 
by frosts. He goes out under the open sky to face the vagaries of 
Nature. The wind may be his enemy. The dust storm may rob his 
topsoil. The flood may wash out hto crop. The drought may 
bum it. There are no "niceties of production" on any farm in 
America. 

But assume he "makes" a crop. Debt-ridden farmer that he is, 
under duress of goods, he Is forced to market it as it matures. 
The creditor awaits the crop. 

What has he for a price tag? 

Be opens hto daily newspaper or listens to the market quotations 
on his radio and he takes that which to offered by l^e gamblers 
Irrespective of cost. 

Price fixing is reserved for those that have. It is denied the 
farmer and the laborer. 

PRICB WlXma PlSTA a T F U L 

Only a few Americans desire a price-fixing economy. 

It Is repugnant to our traditions and repugnant to our senti¬ 
ments If not to our reason. Nevertheless, it is with us and with us 
In a form which protects precisely thoee elements of an economy 
least worthy of pmtection. 

It protects the rich, as it to not applied to the poor. 

Thus comes Into play once more the sixteenth principle of social 
justice. "We prefer the sanctity of human rights to the sanctity of 
property rights. Government's chief concern shoxild be for the 
poor, for the rich have ample means to take care of themselves.** 

If we are to have permanently a prloe-flxlng economy, let the 
legislation be first on behalf of the farmer and the workingman. 

For once again let it be asserted, "We prefer the sanctity of 
human rights to the sanctity of property rights. Government's 
chief concern should be for the poor, for the rich have ample 
means to take care of themselves.** 

TKX GOST OF A SOXTND PRIOE-FIXnfa ECOWOMT 

Cost of production as ap^od to every xnanufaotured ptoduet 
and cost of servloe as mppued to transportation, communication, 
public utfiltles and Insurance, has firmly fixed vepan this Nation a 
new economy. 
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If price fixing, we repeat* is to dominate our economy, let It 
start with the masses of people; namely, the farmer and the 
laborer. 

Normal farm Inoome of America based upon the elements 
which entered agriculture In the year 1826 should be $15,590,000,000. 
In that year the element of land and buildings was estimated at 
approximately $40,000,000,0()0. The operating capital used was in 
excess of $48,000,000,000, These two Items should earn, respectively, 
$2,946,000,000 and $2,600,000,000. 

The operating e^ense paid out In 1926 was $2,900,000,000. The 
taxes were $667,0004)00. The wages, $882,0004)00, and the farmer's 
labor at 25 cents an hour on a 10-hour day, silly as that seems, are 
valued at $5,654,000,000. Nor axe these figures, of a total of 
$16,590,000,000, at aU fantastic. 

Farm income passed this figure in 1819. 

Apply the same price-fixing principles to the 6,800,000 farms of 
the Nation. We can estimate its value to our economy when we 
contrast the Income to be derived in our present competitive 
system. 

A $100,000,000,000 HATTON 

If President Roosevelt is sincere in desiring a $100,000,000,000 
nation, there to a way to get It. 

That way Is to use the same fundamental principles sucoesafuUy 
used by the Nation and the various States In securing price fixing 
as respects legal rates of Interest, passenger and freight rates in 
our transportation system, rates on our communication sjrstem, 
and the other instances quoted in the table immediately preceding. 

Start with the farmer, for it is on the farm that newly created 
wealth, which is annually consumed, originates. 

Start with the factory worker, for he to the contributor, in part, 
of newly created wealth, some of which to annucOly consumed and 
some of which lasts for years. 

Guarantee the American farms the cost of production for that 
portion of his crop consumed among the Nation. 

Guarantee 14,0004)00 facteny workers the living, annual wage, the 
saving wage so forcibly commended by the bishops in their pastoral 
letter under date of February 7, 1940. 

These two items would amioant respectively to approximately 
$39,000,000,000. They would cover approximately 10.000,000 on the 
farms and 14,000,000 on the factory pay rolls, a total of 23,000.000 
or lees than one-half of the gainfully employed of the Nation. 

Extend the living annual wages to the gainfully employed outside 
the farms and the factories which would distribute an additional 
$14,000,000,000. making In all 80,000,000 American families average 
a minimum of $54,000,000,000. 

This to the basis for a $100,000,000,000 xiatlon. 

This is the basis of a new prosperity. 

There to no need to point a finger of scorn abroad to the totali¬ 
tarian states with price fixing. 

Once price fixing was on a right foimdatlon. 

It came from the ages of faith, from the medieval guild system. 

It exists In America, but we have it at the wrong end of our 
economy. 

It should start, we repeat, with the farmer and the laborer— 
with those who need the help of government, for, as the figures 
Show, the rich have ample means to take care of themselves. 

Legislation should be on behalf of the poor. 


Muck Farmers Oppose Low Tariffs On Onions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAPER 

OF lacmGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MICHiaAN MUCK FARMERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, tinder permis¬ 
sion to extend my remarks, I indude the following resolution 
adopted by the Michigan Muck Farmers* Association in con¬ 
vention at East Lansing, Mich., February 2, 1940: 

Resolved, That we, the Michigan Muck Farmers* Association, as¬ 
sembled in oiir twenty-second annual convention at East Lansing 
this 2d day of February, realizing the difference in labor conditions 
in the United States as compared with other nations, go on record 
as being strongly opposed to any reciprocal-trade agreement whereby 
onions imd other vegetable crops ordinarily produced in the United 
States, can be Imported from other countries at a tariff rate Which 
will allow them to compete with vegetable crops produced in this 
countzy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States and to the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives of the State of Michigan. 
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Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February IB, IBiO 


ADDRESS BT OOL. ROBERT R. McCORmCE: 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the Lincoln Club, of Jack- 
son, Mich., held its annual banquet on the evening of February 
15, 1940. Hie principal speaker was Col. Robert R. McCor¬ 
mick, editor and publisher of the Chicago Tribune. The 
address was broadcast. 

Pursuant to the privilege given to me to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include Colonel McCormick's address, which 
is as follows: 

Objectives op New Deal Become Plain as Years Go Bt 

The men who met In the Jackson oak grove In July 1854 to 
create the Republican Party would not ask us to spend our time 
here in considering what they did. These Republicans of almost a 
hundred years ago would say to us, the Repuhllcans of this day, 
that we have our own Job and to get on with it. 

It would be apparent to them, as it is to me. that the New Deal 
has been a persistent effort to overthrow our political and economic 
systems and substitute dictatorship and socialism. 

They would have understood that the efforts of the Democrats 
in Cemgress, during the last years of President Hoover’s adminis¬ 
tration, to hamstring all efforts to overcome the panic of 1929 
could be put down merely to xinworthy political ambitions, and so 
could the conduct of Mr. Roosevelt, tending toward the same end. 
In his campaign for the Presidency—so of his efforts to increase 
the chaos during the months that intervened between election and 
inauguration, if after his inauguration he had endeavored to bring 
back economic recovery. 

MOVES FOR DZCTATORSKIP 

The fact Is that with the country stunned by the depression, 
which he had so ably aggravated, Mr. Roosevelt struck for a 
dictatorship. 

A coterie of conspirators drafted a law fraudulently named the 
National Recovery Act, which purported to create codes of fair trade 
practice and to Increase wages and decrease hours of work. 

tfnder this camouflage a tyranny was set up with a chief com¬ 
missar and deputy commissars, appointed by the President, not 
confirmed by the Senate, and not subject to civil service. These 
comrnlssars, when acting with the approval of the President, were 
dictators over the industries they dominated, their powers extend¬ 
ing to the enactment of laws enforced by prison sentences; to the 
imposing of licenses upon all persons in business; with the power 
to revoke the license and drive the victim out of business. 

This usurpation was at first accepted without protest. A nation 
which had grown from an absolute monarchy to a parliamentarian 
monarchy, and by revolution to a republic, was unable to grasp 
the significance of this law. 

SEES RiaiNO NAZI-ISM 

In the early summer of 1033 I attended a meeting of the directors 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, called to dis¬ 
cuss what attitude the association should take toward this ap¬ 
parently popular but obviously unconstitutional and tyrannous 
legislation; then embarked on a pleasure tour through northern 
Europe with no idea of political observation. I^ogress through 
England and Holland followed this plan. My notebook refers only 
to the picturesque and the amusing. 

Arrival in Germany marked an abrupt change. Hitler had been 
Chanoelor of Germany for 6 months. Nazi Germany hstd come into 
power. Its manifestations had hardly reached the newspapers, had 
not penetrated the perceptions of the readers. The traveler im¬ 
mersed in the country received impressions in every pore. 

Uneasiness, apprehension, and fear were on every hand. Secret 
police might be In every room. Citizens were disappearing without 
trace. 

BEOWN SKIRTS IN CONTROL 

The Hotel Adlon, in Berlin, was perhaps the best hotel in Europe. 
Its iiroprletor had spent a lifetime serving thousands of people, 
encouraging buyers to visit Berlin, and travelers to spend their 
money in Germany, 

While 1 was talking to this kindly benefactor I was astounded that 
an arrogant youth in boots and brown shirt (who had never done a 
service even to an individual) entered and addressed him in that 
rough and overbearing manner which was a shocking surprise then, 
but which we have now become aconstomed to expect from New 
Deal functionaries. 


A visit to a celebrated newspaper found brown shirts in control. 
Already the censorship of what might be printed had expanded to 
orders What to print. 

In consequence, that newspaper and all other newspapers In 
Germany were prostrate. 

The American consul told me that it would be unwise for Ameri¬ 
cans to attempt any business in Germany because the courts were 
not free. 

DBCXDB AOAINST LTCBNSI 

The report of this visit that I brought back fortified the resolution 
of the publishers not to accept government licensing. Thus they 
remained free to tell how tyrannously the National Recovery Act 
was administered; how men were Incarcerated for doing business in 
their own shops in their own way; to publish the claim of the Attor¬ 
ney General that whoever accepted a code waived his constitutional 
rights. 

When the old free Supreme Court unanimously declared the law 
unconstitutional the country heaved a sigh of relief—and so did 
those elements of the party in power who believed In a continuation 
of the Republic. 

Mr. Roosevelt received the Judicial overthrow of his dictatorship 
with great bitterness and immediately began to rebuild It. 

INVADE TENNESSEE VALLEY—^MILLIONS SPENT AND SPENDING ON PROJECT 

The Tennessee River runs down a narrow valley In the Appalachian 
Mountain range, fianked by steep hUisldss and barren hilltops. The 
country is sparse in natural resources and because of its mountain¬ 
ous character, unsuitable to transportation and thex^ore to 
industry. 

Twenty-five years ago. under the alibi of war necessity, a large 
Government expenditure was wasted at the now famous site of 
Muscle Shoals. 

In the spring of 1938 the Tennessee Valley Authority was created 
under the pretext of finding out the cost of electric power. 

To date this organization has expended $804,000,000 of our money 
constructing dams to overfiow what little alluvial land the valley 
affords, under the false pretense of improving navigation in a river 
which will never carry any commerce; and a disproportionate part 
of the expense of the dams was deceitfully charged to navigation 
which should have been charged to developing electric power. 

Forty-six million dollars were spent to purchase a successful 
going enterprise—the Tennessee Electric Power Oo. 

SEEK THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS MORE 

A bill now before Congress proposes to spend three hundred and 
twenty miUlon more in this defile. 

One of the allegations in support of the project was that it would 
extend the supply of electricity to residents of the valley and vicin¬ 
ity. The record shows that virtually all those receiving electricity 
from T. V. A. were already being served by other utilities. Great 
and wealthy corporations took a large part of the new develop¬ 
ment’s added supply; in 1939 they purchased more than half the 
power sold by the Authority. 

How fraudulent was the claim that the dams were constructed 
to improve the river and create water power became plain during 
low water last fall, when the steam plant of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. was run at full capacity by a padded pay roll of poli¬ 
ticians. This fully exposed the plan as a purpose to engage the 
Government in the development of electric power, 

OTHER POWER PROJECTS 

The Government has embarked on other power projects, notably 
in Nebraska and in Texas, where criminal fraud has come to light, 
but has not been prosecuted, and on a vaster scale in the State of 
Washington to the extent of four hundred and sixty eight millions. 

An effort to develop a huge power project on the St. Lawrence 
River under pretense of a waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
sea is now on foot. 

Why is the Government embarking on vast power projects for 
which there is no need and which, when and if needed, can be sup¬ 
plied in the normal course of industry? The answer is found in 
Raymond Moley’s book After Seven Years. It relates a conversa¬ 
tion between Mr. Moley and Tom Corcoran, who succeeded Mr. Moley 
as policymaker for the White House. 

QUOTES PROM BOOK 

Here is what Tom said to Moley and what Moley said to Tom, 
according to Moley: 

“Tom assured me that the utilities were licked. I asked whether 
that meant that the T. V. A. was going to try to take over the 
Commonwealth & Southern. ‘And you’re damned right it will— 
and all the rest of them, too,' Tom said. 

“•You realize what that means? 

“ *Well, we’re going to squeeze them for a couple of years, at any 
rate,’ Tom said. 

** T remarked that you don’t do that kind of thing “for a couple 
of years.’* If you did it, it stayed done. 

“‘Yes; I suppose so,’ was the answer. ‘It won’t come fast, but 
30 years from now the Government will own and operate all the 
electrical utilities in this country. 

LENIN’S ELECTRICnr THEORY 

Let US now quote Lenin: 

“If we get electrification In 10 or 20 years, the individualism of 
the small agriculturist and the freedom of trade exercised by him 
locally are not dangerous in the least. If we do not get electrifica¬ 
tion, the return to capitalism is in any case inevitable.*’ 
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Lenin's theory was: 

(a) Small-scale production gives birth to capitalism. 

<b) The Communists must get rid of the small coxnmodlty pro* 
duoers. 

Lenin said: "Communism is the Soviet government plus the 
electrification of the whole country," and his solution of the problem 
was: 

"Electrification on a mass scale." 

CONTaOL OF COAL MWONG—^HOW C. I. O. WAS FAVORBO IN OIVIIIIS WAT0 

After the National Recovery Act had been dfclared unconstitu¬ 
tional the Guffey Coal Act was inged upon Congress, with the re¬ 
quest that Congress disregard any conscientious scruples it might 
have as to the unconstltutionallty of the act. 

The act was passed, and what result do we find? By arbitrary 
fixing of prices, coal production was forced into those districts domi¬ 
nated by the C. I. O., so that the C. I. O. miners coiild be held up 
for the 1600,000 paid to the Democratic Party for the campaign of 
1936—the payment which bought the national administration 
and the State administrations of Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Minnesota. 

When the C. I. O. tried to take over the Industries in those States, 
and did take illegal, violent possession of factories, the C. I. O. was 
repaid, first by the Governor of Michigan—Murphy—calling out the 
National Guard to prevent the local police from enforcing the law 
and compelling the C. I. O. storm troopers to evacuate the plants. 

TROOPS PROTECT STRIKERS 

In Pennsylvania the threat was made that 70,000 O. 1. O. coal 
miners would march into Bethlehem and close the factories there. 
The $600,000 was then repaid by Governor Earle calling out the 
National Guard—not to protect innocent citizens from rapine and 
massacre, but to compel the factories to shut down and throw out 
of employment workmen who wished to work. 

In Ohio when workmen were besieged by Communists and O. I. O. 
storm troopers the $600,000 was repaid by the Postmaster General 
refusing to allow the United States mall to pass through the 
blockade and bring the necessities of life to law-abiding citizens. 

It was at this time that Secretary Perkins urged Governor Davey 
to kidnap Tom Glrdler and Frank Parnell and hold them until they 
ransomed themselves from the G. I. O. 

In Minnesota the $600,000 was repaid by the Governor of the 
State, Olson, calling out the National Guard and putting the whole 
city of Minneapolis under siege. 

WHY IN MICHIGAN? 

Has It occurred to you why the abortive O. I. O. revolution was 
started in Michigan? 

The Bolshevist revolution of 1917 came out of the factories of 
Vlborg, the Industrial suburb of Petrograd, and out of the marine 
centers at Kronstadt, in the Baltic Provinces, and In Finland. 
Without the factory workers and the sailors, Lenin would have 
failed. These plants were oentredlzed in Vlborg, just as your plants 
are centralized in Detroit. Flint, and Pontiac. 

The Bolshevists obtained control of the workers of Vlborg and of 
the sailors in the fleet and in the ports. These workers and sailors 
formed the vanguard with which Marxist strategists say they can 
win If they can attack a bewildered and disorganized majority 
suffering from economic ills. 

Bear In mind that the Department of Labor has put our merchant 
fleet In the hands of a Communist union, and the dock workers 
under the control of Harry Bridges, the Australian Communist who 
was suffered to remain in the country by the Perklns-Landis 
conspiracy. 

Is not the parallel complete? 

riEU) OF COMMUNICATIONS 

Let us pass on to the field of communications. 

Early settlers followed the coast line and the short eastern rivers. 
After the conquest of the West from Great Britain, Congress built 
the national road. It was not successful and was abandoned. Then 
canals were dug in Imitation of Europe, but the distances were too 
great; ice In winter and drought In summer obstructed them and 
they failed. 

A certain amount of transportation was developed upon the Mis¬ 
sissippi River, but again dry summers and shifting channels ren¬ 
dered this method of transportation abortive. 

RAILROADS DEVELOP COUNTRY 

Came railroads and the country was girded with steel. Bound 
together with Iron bands, the country became too strong for any 
further centrifugal movements. The greatest material benefit the 
population had known was conferred upon them by the railroad 
men. 

Human they were, and made mistakes. 

To correct these mistakes the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created—a benign tabby cat to catch the mice and rats in the 
railroad house. Its function was to enforce the common law gov¬ 
erning carriers. 

Sixteen amendments to the act have changed tabby Into a 
ravenous tiger, whose hunger has not been appeased by the destruc¬ 
tion of railroads, railroad transportation, and railroad securities. 

The public has suffered by the increasing costs It has paid for 
transportation during the last 60 years. One-third of the railroad 
mileage of the country is today Insolvent. Railroad securities have 
been massacred. If the averai^ value of railroad stocks is taken as 
100 In 1926, the stocks sold for an average price of 63.65 In 1887. 
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They are now selling at 80.5. On the other hand, industrial stockfi, 
until recently free from the Government kiss of death, sold for an 
average price of S0.6 in 1887, and are now selling at 116.8. 

ADVENT OF AUTOMOBILE 

Many of us remember the arrival of the automobile. We saw 
it first as the hobby of an eccentric; next as a luxury of the rich; 
then, developed by extraordinary men, it has become a source of 
pleasure, of profit, of usefulness, to the large majority of our 
population. 

Ingenious men have developed the motorcar into many forms, of 
which the truck and the omnibus next to the private car are the 
most common. More livestock Is now brought to the Chicago 
stockyards by truck than by rail. Hardly a country child that does 
not go to school by bus. 

This vast achievement, the greatest of our age, has been accom¬ 
plished entirely by free men working In a free society. 

GOVERNMENT SEIZES CONTROL 

And when the Government reached out its mailed fist to take 
control of motor operation, what did It give as its excuse? That 
it has so hamstnmg the operation of railroads that, in fairness to 
them, It must cripple the operation of motor transportation. 

Nor need anyone be deceived that regulation of trucking compa¬ 
nies will not be followed up with tyranny over every man who owns 
and operates a car. 

The purpose Is not regulation. The purpose Is political domina¬ 
tion of transportation, which means political domination of aU 
citizens. 

The internal-combustion engine has made possible a limited use 
of some of our rivers and of some artificial waterways connecting 
natural bodies of water. These uses are strictly limited and can 
only be developed by ingenious men adapting them to special cir¬ 
cumstances. The same New Deal desire to dominate would sub¬ 
ject these Ingenious men, who alone understand these special con¬ 
ditions, to the whim of an arbitrary autocrat Incapable of under¬ 
standing such difficult problems. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AIRPLANE—WORK GENIUS HAMPERED BY BUREAUCRATIO 

ACTS 

I Will never forget the thrilled multitude that saw Orville Wright 
fly around the parade ground at Port Myer In 1909. 

The dream of centuries, apparently Impossible of realization, had 
been accomplished by two bicycle-repair boys where all of the pro¬ 
fessors of the Smithsonian Institution, backed by the United States 
Treasury, had failed. 

Taking up Wright’s great Invention, genius after genius has 
pushed It further and further along, like successive men of the 
football team carrying the ball to victory. Glenn Curtiss immedi¬ 
ately improved upon Wright’s warping wing tips with the first 
ailerons and also developed the first flying boats. 

Dr. Junkers produced the first all-metal airplane. Igor Sikorsky 
the first large airplanes. Elmer Sperry created precision Instru¬ 
ments. Thorpe Hlecock produced the first practical aircraft radio. 
Rlckenbacker led our aces in war. Lindbergh flew the ocean; post 
and Oatty around the world. Jackson and O’Brien flew an airplane 
for a whole month without landing. 

FIRST AIR-MAIL FLIGHT 

Galbraith Rodgers carried the first air mall In the year 1911, when 
ho completed a transcontinental flight In 85 days. The Govern¬ 
ment b^an flying the maU in 1919, but President Ooolldge wisely 
turned the job over to private operation In 1926, to make com¬ 
mercial aviation possible. 

Step by step the passenger plane was evolved. If my observa¬ 
tions were right, Lockheed first had the correct Idea of construc¬ 
tion—using the internally braced wing and monocoque fuselage. 

Boeing Improved on Lockheed, but It was Donald Douglas, who 
had been a witness of Wright’s epochal flight, who developed the 
first entirely successful passenger plane. This airplane also far 
surpassed every military plane then in existence. 

MAIL CONTRACTS AZmULLXD 

Adventurous, enterprising, able young men laid out and began 
operating scheduled air transportation lines. Success was in their 
grasp when they were struck down by as outrageous an act of 
tyranny as any Hitler ever perpetrated—their mall contracts were 
arbitrarily annulled aud the mails turned over to the Army Air 
Corps. 

In an occupation too complicated for any Government bureau, 
13 gallant young soldiers lost their lives—victims of tyranny, 
martyrs to communism. 

The Indignation aroused by these martrydoms forced the tyran¬ 
nous Government to turn the mails back to those who had flown 
them safely, could fly them safely, could make aviation successful, 
and are making It successful, though hampered by an organization 
of bureaucrats, none of whom could invent any part of an airplane, 
design any part, obtain financial backing for an airplane com¬ 
pany, or administer one, if formed. They are there not to help, 
not to regulate, but to lay the hand of the tyrant over this form 
of transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MANY KINDS 

Transportation Is of many kinds—^transportation of articles, 
transportation of Individuals, transportation of ideas either In 
articles, as letters, or by electric Impulse as by the telegraph, the 
telephone, and the new wonder of science, radio—and In a strictly 
limited sense. In oral communication from one person to those 
within sound of his voice. 
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Otxr Constitution has mdA that Congress “Shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press,*’ but adiat do we 
find? Letters tramqx»Tted hy the postal department are also een« 
eored. Telegrams and telephone messages and radio communica¬ 
tion of all kinds lie under the heavy hand of another arbitrary 
government commission, whose purpose is to control the pubUo, 
not to serve tt. 

Only peraonal conversation remains tinabrldged. 
aULi: ovsa sncuarrnES-^TiivATE investment periled bt REouLATioifs 

During his 4 years as governor of New York, which included the 
entire speculation period of boom and ooUapae, Mr. Roosevelt did 
nothing to Interfere with speculation. 

Yet his proposal for United States regulation of securities had a 
plausible ring, and the Securities and Exchange Commission was 
created as a pretended measure to help investors. 

In fact, it was a measure to destroy private Investment, as the 
actions of the Commission and the results of its conduct have 
shown. 

Some time since, the President made a public demand that 
utilities increase their facilities to promote the national defense, 
and increase employment. The utilities were only too anxious to 
comply. 

BOND ISSUE REFUSED 

In December the Consumers Power Co., of Michigan asked per¬ 
mission to issue $28,500,000 worth of bonds, eighteen and one-half 
mllUons to reduce the rate of Interest on an old debt, and ten 
millions to pay for additions to Its plant, but the Oommisslon 
allowed only the eighteen and one-half millions for refunding, but 
not one cent for plant expansion. Not even to the extent of allow¬ 
ing an Issue which would keep the Interest charge at Its former level. 

It his now forbidden public utilities holding companies from 
making advances to their subsidiaries on open-book account. 

Is the President demanding that utilities expand, and the Com¬ 
mission preventing them from expanding, so that the President 
can say that the utilities have failed to cooperate with him and 
therefore must be destroyed? 

Bear in mind also that Leon Henderson is one of the commis¬ 
sioners of the Securities Exchange Commission. He is Tom Cor¬ 
coran's man—^the same Tom Corcoran who told Moley: 

'"Twenty years from now the Oovemment will own and operate 
all the electrical utilities in the country.” 

SMOTKERS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

How thoroughly the Securities Exchange Oommisslon has de¬ 
stroyed business activity can be seen from the fact that In the years 
of 1936 and 1937 the total of security offerings amounted to ap¬ 
proximately one and one-quarter billion dollars each year. This 
compared with the 1929 total of eight billions, and four and one- 
half billions In 1930. the first depression year. 

Now, listen to this: In four of the last 6 years of S. E. C. rule 
less than one-half billion In new money has been raised. In 1939, 
With the war boom on, business has been allowed to raise only 
$871,000,000 of new money for expansion. In view of these facts, 
what reasonable man can doubt that the S. E. C. Is bent on destroy¬ 
ing our existing form of civilization? 

The 6. E. O., however, has not confined its activities to strangling 
investment. It has joined the parade of agencies and committees 
organizing propaganda to arouse mob hatred of every form of pri¬ 
vate entezpzise. And it has done so by the same blustering, brutal, 
Illegal invasion of private rights that has marked the other 
agencies. 

ATTACK ON INBURANCB COMPANIBB 

One of the O. P. U. auditors of the 8. E. C. came to Chicago to 
blacken the American Life convention in order to injure aU In¬ 
surance companies. He demanded the association’s correspondence 
file. When permission was denied him to go through private 
papers, he threatened, *Tf you do not give us access to your papers, 
we wUl get them anyway through subpenei.” 

He did not use a subi^na, of course, because the fourth amend¬ 
ment to the Federal Constitution says: “The right of the people to 
be secure In their persons, houses, papers, and effects against un¬ 
reasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no war¬ 
rants Shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
alAnnatlon, and particularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized.*^ 

DINNER-PARTY PLOTS 

Let US now remember the recent dinner party a.t which It was 
arranged to buy forged documents to injure the Dies committee, 
and the dinner party before that at which John L. Lewis and Sen¬ 
ator La Follettx oonj^lred to have the La FoUette committee 
blacken the corporation which Lewis would take over by force; and 
before that let us remember the Black inquisition, when agents 
of a Senate committee stole a large number of private papers hoping 
vainly to find something to incriminate or besmirch prominent 
citizens. 

With Hugo Black’s record as a violator of the law and a violator 
of the fourth amendment, is it not entirely logical to assume that 
hlB appointment to the Supreme Court was made so that the fourth 
amendment would no longer be enforced? 

And, by the same reasoning, was not Governor Murphy appointed 
to the Supreme Court so that the courts would no longer protect 
private industry from capture and eonflsoatlon by mobs? 


And was not Douglas, formsr chairman of the S. N. 0„ appointed 
to the Supreme Court to keep private enterprise from flndtwg ratugs 
from oppression In the oouwf 

And lastly, was not the appointment of Felix Frankfurter, the 
teacher of Felix Frankfurter's “hot dogs/' who wrote most of the 
subversive legislation I have described In the Little Red Rouse 
in Georgetown, a further step In removing the protection of ^ae 
Constitution from the citizens of the United States? 
visible from BEOINNINO—“RED** TRAIL SROVm FROM BEFORE E LEC TI O N 

The “red” trail has been visible from the beginning. An ob¬ 
serving man could have seen Its tracks In some of Mr. Roosevelt'S 
speeches before the election. 

Editors identified It In the N. R. A. and charged It In their defense 
of freedom of the press. 

When president Roosevelt made the treaty with the Soviets in 
December 1933, and entertained one of the arch-murderers of 
Russia in the White House, the truth should have been apparent, 
and the acceptance of Soviet support In the election of 1932 might 
have been suspected. 

WIRT EXPOSES FLAN 

It was Dr. William A. Wirt, of Gary, Ind., who first exposed the 
plan to overthrow our civilization. He related the thing he 
heard at a dinner party of minor New Deal bureaucrats In the 
previous September. 

“I was told,” Dr. Wirt testified before a committee of the House 
of Representatives, “that they believed that by thwarting our th?n 
evident recovery they would be able to prolong the country’s desti¬ 
tution until they had demonstrated to the American people that 
the Government must operate Industry and commerce. I was told 
that, of course, commercial banks could not make long-time capital 
loans, and that they would be able to destroy by propaganda the 
other Institutions that had been making capital loans. 

“I was frankly told that I underestimated the power of propa¬ 
ganda; that since the war prapaganda had been developed Into a 
science; that they could make the newspapers beg for mercy by 
threatening to take away much of their advertising; that they could 
make the financiers be good by showing up at public investigations 
the crooks In the game, that the power of public investigation In 
their hands alone would make the cold chills run up and down the 
spines of business leaders and politicians—honest men as well as 
crooks.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has confirmed Dr. Wirt’s testi¬ 
mony by attacks on Individual publications, and In seeking legisla¬ 
tion calculated to reduce the advertising revenue of all newspapers. 
“reds” support new DEAL 

Two years later, while Dr. Wirt was being hounded to death, on 
August 8, 1936, Donald Day cabled from Riga, Latvia, that Com¬ 
munist International headquarters In Moscow felt that the Republi¬ 
can Party must be defeated at all costs, and accordingly had for¬ 
warded Instructions to the American Communist Party to support 
the candidacy of Roosevelt in the November Presidential election. 

Day quoted from the oflicial Journal of the Comintern as follows: 

“We are going to work for the election of Roosevelt because we 
wish to strengthen our influence among America’s many radical 
groups. 

“We all have a common aim. It is to defeat Landon, who repre¬ 
sents forces which oppose the development of class war and 
revolution In America.” 

New l>eal newspapers, one of which posted a bet that the facts 
could not be substantiated, immediately began a campaign of 
abuse against the Tribune for printing the story. But the Tribune 
supported the Integrity of Its correspondent In Its editorial columns. 
On August 12 it stated editorially; 

“Communist Russia Is supporting the Roosevelt administration 
In the United States. Why do the Communists desire the reelec- 
tlon of Mr. Roosevelt? The New Deal is so frankly collectivist that 
the Russians could not mistake its purposes. • * « Rus¬ 

sians are for Mr. Roosevelt, because they think he must, with an¬ 
other 4 years, produce the conditions favorable to them.” 
assertion is REPEATED 

The New Deal newspapers continued their vituperation, but on 
August 29 the Tribune published an article, in which It was said 
of the Communist purposes In supporting Mr. Roosevelt; 

“Understanding that Its ultimate aim of sovletlzed United States 
of America Is not at once obtainable, Moscow does the next best 
thing. Recently it was reported that the Bolsheviks had decided 
to throw their Influence to Franklin Roosevelt. To the Commu¬ 
nists his candidacy is merely a stopgap. They want a people’s 
front; then the Soviets.” 

The story was based on comment published In the journal of 
the Third Internationale In Moscow relative to the American 
Prealdentlal campaign. 

PRESIDENT DBNlBB CHAROEB 

On September 19 Mr. Roosevelt asserted the charges were de¬ 
signed to “frame” the American people. 

However much Mr. Roosevelt might choose to protest, the Com¬ 
munists continued to find him and his policies to their liking. 
After Mr. Roosevelt was reelected. Carl Browder, general secreta^ 
of the Communist Farty, stated: 

*Tf Fresldent Roosevelt will let us work out things for ourselves, 
we will promise him the 100-peroent unconditional support of the 
Communist Farty/' 
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In the 1986 election for congressional and State ofBoes, Commu¬ 
nists were called upon by Browder to suppon New Deal candidates. 
The comrades had their orders to vote for anyone with the New 
Deal tag. 

BROWDEB TELLS REASON 

There must have been reasons, and there were: 

Mr. Browder had stated one of them: 

‘^Developments to date show that penetration of the Democratic 
Party is possible and produces good results.’* 

Four days before the 19S8 election Mr. Browder spoke In the 
Chicago Stadium. He was pleased because Mr. Roosevelt had been 
interjectixig himself Into the quarrels and concerns of foreign 
nations, and he said: 

’’President Roosevelt was right and should be supported.” 

Mr. Browder must have foimd some good reason why Mr. Roose¬ 
velt deserved support. He had: 

”Our views are strongly supported on the Inside of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party.” 

BROWDER CHANCES TUNE—CONVICTED BT NEW DEAL, HE STRIKES BACK 

Mr. Browder was last heard from, In somewhat more plaintive 
tone than usual, a few weeks ago. He spoke in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, to his followers after he had been convicted of 
passport fraud. I will let Earl Browder make his hnal answer to 
Mr. Roosevelt and the new dealers. Said Earl Browder: 

“Governor Lehman, of New York, occupies his position instead 
of Thomas E. Dewey on account of the votes of the Commimlst 
Party. ♦ ♦ • we were a part of the progressive bloc that pro¬ 

tected New Deal legislation against the assaults of the reaction¬ 
aries. * • * When these gentlemen thought that they could 

use the support of the Communists we became almost respBctable. 
♦ • • They knew us then. They knew almost everything about 

us. • * • When we were in agreement on protecting New Deal 

legislation and a peace policy, these gentlemen were very glad to 
receive our support as long as we did not make too much noise 
about it. 

GIVE MURPHY SUPPORT 

“When the Governor of Michigan In 1938 was deserted by his 
own political machine and faced a stiff fight with the Republicans 
without a machine behind him- he was glad to get the support of 
the Communist Party in conducting his campaign for reelectlon. 
He will not deny it. He Is a Ood-fearlng man. He would not He 
about It. He would not deny he had long. Intimate conferences 
with Communists as to how best to conduct his campaign for Gov¬ 
ernor. But he lost his election by 2 percent of the vote. We were 
not able to win the election for him. And he was a hero only for 
one campaign. * • * 

“They even need us often to help them draft their speeches. 
They didn't know how to do it. * • * In the days when they 
did want to rouse the masses we had the peculiar experience with 
them that we had to restrain them. They were ultraleftist, and 
very often we had to warn them that that kind of tactics Is not 
good; you had better lay off of it. We were a sobering and rectraln- 
Ing Influence upon them.” 

POPULAR FRONT BLOWS UP 

It would seem from the foregoing speech, from John Lewis* 
recent tirades, and Mr. Roosevelt’s denunciation of Russia, that 
the popular-front government of Communists, C. I. O., and Fellow 
Travelers has broken up—or broken down. 

One wonders what has caused the disruption of this alliance, 
which has ruled America for 7 years—^hos brought so many sine¬ 
cures to Its members, such damage to the country, and peril to its 
future? 

The open avowal of the alliance by the Communists was plainly 
injurious. *1116 secret alliance, covered up by ridicule, abuse, and 
mendacity, was valuable, but not the public one. 

Matters were not helped when It became known that the party In 
power had been bought with $600,000 extorted from poor mine 
workers. 

NOT POLITICAL ASSET 

The elections in 1938 showed that the C. 1. O, civil war was not a 
political asset. After the Hltler-Lenln alliance was announced, 
communism was dead on Broadway, and that large element of the 
New York vote which has kept New York Democratic for 10 years 
would no longer brook a popular front with Russia. 

The publicly announced reason—that 98 percent of the Americans 
sympathized with the Finns in their heroic sufferings—^would seem 
enough to govern a vote-seeking politician. 

Nor must we ignore the royal influence on one who has invited a 
veritable parade of princes to honor his house on the Hudson. 

All of &e8e reasons combined would appear to furnish an over¬ 
whelming motive for the change of, face. Be that as it may, re¬ 
pentance comes too late. Americans have no fatted calf for this 
prodigal son. 

But doubts of this repentance persist. Lewis remains on the 
best of terms with half of the White House. 

A SMALL 8ACRZFX0E 

A 4-year Jail sentence—^wlth time off for good behavior—would 
be a small sacrlflce for an etithuslastlc Communist like Browder. 

The American Ambassador remains in Moseow. The Government 
Is still bu 3 dng Russian gold and Communist Mexican gold and 
silver. Communists swarm in all the offices of Government. The 
N. L. E. B. is still the handmaiden of the O. X. O. 
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The new Supreme Court daily strikes down the rights udilcih 
for 160 years the Constitution has guaranteed the citizen. 

Eighty years ago, when our country once before faced destruction, 
the great man we are honoring tonight spoke the following 
parable: 

”We cannot absefiutely know that all these adaptations were the 
result of preconcert. But when we have seen a lot of flramed 
timbers, different portions of which we know have been gotten out 
at different times and places and by different workmen—Stephen, 
Franklin, Roger, and James, for Instance—and we see these timbers 
Joined together and see they exactly make the frame of a house or 
a mill, all the tenons and mortises exactly flttlng, and all the 
lengths and proportions of the different pieces exactly adapted to 
their respective places, and not a piece too many or too lew, not 
omitting even scaffolding—or If a single piece be lacking, we see 
the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared to bring such a 
piece in—in such case we find it Impossible not to believe that 
Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James all understood each 
other from the beginning, and all worked upon a common plan or 
draft drawn up before the first blow was struck.” 

MORE SLEIGHT OF HAND 

On this occasion of national peril It Is smely possible to suspect 
that Earl and Franklin and Hugo and John all understood each 
other from the beginning and all worked upon a common plan, or 
draft, drawn up before the first blow was struck. 

In view of the tortuous past, may this not well be another such 
a piece of political sleight of hand as has been successful in three 
elections? Is this another Communist strategical retreat—a move 
to enlist pro-American votes, while the Communists and the 
O. I. O. deliver secretly as before? 

Heed well the warning that has come down to us from martyred 
Lincoln. 

For the life of our Republic is at stake. 


Sometimes We Sit and Think and Sometimes We 
Just Sit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

SOMETIMES WE SIT AND THINK AND SOMETIMES WE J17BT SIT 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, that seems to be the atti¬ 
tude of Congress with reference to the amending of the 
N. L. R. A. For more than a year everyone who cared to 
inform himself was advised of the inequalities of the 
N. L. R. A., of the bias and prejudice of the N. L. R. B. 

Last session the Senate committee held extensive hearings, 
as did the Labor Committee of the House. The result so far 
as legislation went was a goose egg. The House, Impatient 
and indignant because of the failure of the House Labor Com¬ 
mittee to act in accordance with the overwhelming public 
demand, created the Smith committee—^the object appar¬ 
ently being to wet nurse the House Committee on Labor. 

The Smith committee has held hearings in a Judicial and 
efficient manner, and the net result has been to prove from 
the Board's own files what many employers and many work¬ 
ingmen knew from experience; that is, that the Board is 
biased and prejudiced, has caused and fostered strikes and 
labor disputes, has placed upon employers a ruinous burden, 
and that its major accomplishment has been to assist the 
C. 1. O. in its organizing campaigns. 

It is generally understood that the Smith committee will 
shortly conclude its hearings, but that is not assurance that 
the people will get the legislation they are demanding. Tb 
show that we are not fooling the folks back home, let me 
quote from two editorials from two dally newspapers of Feb¬ 
ruary 5, and I have no doubt that I could multiply these cita¬ 
tions many, many times. From the Sturgis Daily Journal, 
Sturgis, Mich., I quote; 

MR. MADDEN'S APOLOGY FOR THE N. L. R. B. 

Chairman Madden, defending the National Labor Relations Board, 
says Its difficulties are due chiefly to the A. F. of L.-C. 1. O. con¬ 
troversy and organized opposition from employers. 

That is to say. If neither element of organized labor had objected 
to the Board’s unfair decisions and employers had taken their unjust 
punishment lying down, everything would have been Jtist lovelf. 
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The C. 1^0. and l«.liATa mantad nilinga oTartumlng pon- 

tracta and oomplalnad of oitliar pr«|udloed procaadlnn, altlunigli tfaa 
John IL liewia outfit i to have anjoj^ many Inatanoaa 
favoritism. 

As for employers* Blr. Madden charges that an organizatton of 
mannfaottirm had the tamarity to attack the Wagner Act on the 
very day the Supreme Ctourt upheld Its valldil^. But the Supreme 
Court never said it was a Just law that ought to ha kept on the 
statute hooks. 

The House Investigating committee, In an effort to be fair* has 
given Mr. lyfodden and his assooiates the unusual privilege of rebuttal 
m powentlng their defense. It would also appear that it has given 
them enOu^ rope to hang themselves, Jiuiging from the kind of 
defense Mr. Madden is putting up for the M. L. E. B.*s arbitrary 
proceedings. 

f¥om the Dowagific Daily News, Dowaglac, Mich., I get 
the following: 

The K. L. R. B. seems to be out of step with everybody except its 
own pay rollers and the radical new dealers. William Oreen and 
John L. Lewis both have castigated It severely from the standpoint 
of labor. Employers generally have hated it because it has made 
their burden almost intolerable. It has probably lessened em¬ 
ployment. Congressmen of all parties have berated its administra¬ 
tion and even now it Is being Investigated. But with all this 
united opposition we doubt if any constructive amendments can 
secured. The opposition is not agreed upon what must be 
amended, that*s the reason. Each wants something different and 
while they squabble the New Deal radicals chortile with glee, and 
both labor and Industry chokes. In time* no doubt, some rescue 
work may be done. 

Madden’s excuses, the statements of the Board’s defenders, 
have not gone over. 

The Dowagiac News apparently realizes that this time we 
are not sitting here thinking; we are Just sitthig, on this 
question at least. 

A fanner in the district has another way of putting It. 
He suggests that our trouser seats must be exceedingly thick 
and soft; otherwise* we would be covered with callouses, for, 
so far as he observes, we have not given any Indication of 
getting up and going about our business of protecting either 
the city workers or the farmer from the racketeering demands 
of those who are collecting dues from employees who have no 
desire to go on strike or have trouble with their employers. 

To get rid of the excuse that no remedy has been offered* 
no constructive legidation {Mroposed* last March, almost a 
year ago, I introduced a bill to enact fair and Just labor legis¬ 
lation. Nothing has ever been done about it; so I have put 
on the Clerk’s desk a discharge petition. It is No. 23; per¬ 
haps that number, is significant. In any event, any Mem¬ 
ber of the House who really wants to see some labor legisla¬ 
tion can walk up and sign that petition and if 218 do it, we 
will get action. 

Now you can sit and think, or you can Just sit. If the 
Democratic majority Just sits, we Republicans wlU have one 
of the finest campaign issues next fall that anyone could de¬ 
sire. Failure to amend the Wagner law, coupled with the 
President’^ idea that he has been anointed by a modem 
^amu^ to reign as king over these United States, will, we 
hope, just about end the New Deal, which is but an imitation 
of the campaigns carried mi by Hitler and Mussolini prior 
to their seizure of power. 

A Summary Survey on the Farm Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEETRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1940 

STATEMENT BY BON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SBCRHTARY 07 

AOBI OULTDR E, BEFORE THE HOUBB OF RBPREBENTATIVBS 

OOMMITTIE ON AORIOULTURE 

Mr.OBARHART. Mr. Speaker, on llunrsday 1^ 
orable Henry A. Wallace, the Secretary of Agnculture, ap- 


RECORD 

peaied before the House of Representatives Committee on 
Agriculture and ddiv^red an address which will be» X am sure, 
of tremendous interest to those who are engaged in the 
agricultural Industry. 

Because of the importance of his conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations, findings which reflect a UfeUme study of the 
intricate problems of the agricultural indu^jy, as well as 7 
years of ofliclal experience In its governmental phases, I am 
oonvinced that he should have had a wider audience Hbm 
the small though attentive group which crowded the hearing 
room. For that reason, and in the hope that the suggestions 
he made and the recommendations he offered may receive the 
serious consideration of the country, I am eemstrained to ask 
that the text of his statement be spread upon the pages of 
the Congressional Record as a part of this day’s proceedings. 

The unanimous consent of the membership of this legisla¬ 
tive body having Just a moment ago been given, 1 am privi¬ 
leged to hand a copy of Mr. Wallace’s remarks to the Public 
Printer for tbe purpose Just hereinbefore indicated. 

The statement is as follows: 

At the outset I wish to eey, not as a formal amenity but as a 
heartfelt recognition of genuine public servloe, that this committee 
and its able chairman have made an incomparable record of con¬ 
tribution to the publio Interest, especially since the committee 
began its work in the winter of 1983 on the worst agricultural 
situation that has ever confronted the Nation. 

Seven years ago. in the face of utter distress and despair, this 
oommlttee displayed the courage and practical foresight to master 
chaos and lay the soimd foundations for the splendid farm pro¬ 
gram that we have today. At that time farmers were suffering the 
privations that had come from such ruinously low prices as 6 cents 
for cotton, 32 cents for wheat, 19 cents for com, and 8 cents for 
hogs. By 1982 the annufd cash Income of farmers had rapidly 
shrunk to the drastically low level at about $4,500,000,000. After 
deducting farming expenses, if they could all have been paid, this 
would have left only $1,2()0,000,000 for the support of all farm 
families. That would have been equal to an incredibly low figure of 
less than $40 per capita for the persons 'living on fanns. An en¬ 
gulfing wave of mortgage foreclosures was dis^ssesslng farmers of 
their homes and land. Farmers saw their export markets disap¬ 
pearing as tariff barriers were erected to destroy foreig^n trade. 
Merchants In farming communities were going into bankruptcy, 
and country banks were closing by the thousands. Farmers were 
driven to mine tbe fertility of their land. Nothing had been done 
to bridge the gulf between unmarketable surpluses In the hands 
of farmers ana the hunger of families whose kUe bread earners 
were walking the city streets In a futile search for work. Sponta¬ 
neous farm strikes were occurring. It is not necessary to recall 
more of the painful memories of the grim and desperate situation 
with which this committee was faced in the dark winter of 1933. 

The great recovery and progress that have been brought about In 
tbe past 7 years are evident on every hand. Since 1932 the annual 
cash income of farmers has been increased more than 60 percent 
to a total of $8,600,000,000. Soil conservation and rebuilding have 
replaced soil erosion and mining. The ever-normal granary and a 
system of crop insurance have been made part of the farm pro¬ 
gram to protect both farmers and consumers against the crop 
failures of drought years. The farm program also Includes facUl- 
ties for commodity loans to prevent the former emergencies that 
almost Invariably accompanied bumper crops. The heavy tolls of 
farm tenancy on men and land are being checked. Farm surpluses 
have been removed to the benefit of needy people in the cities. 
Farm mortgages have been reduced more than $2,000,000,000. In¬ 
terest rates have been lowered. Agricultural production has been 
brought noore nearly into balance with industrial production. 
Farmers are better able to deal with their problems through their 
own local, county, and State committees and national farm organ¬ 
isations. The country banks have reopened, and their demand 
deposits have increased twofold. Rural merchants have had their 
business restored. Industrial activity has responded to the re¬ 
covery in agricultural purchasing power. The sales of farm equip¬ 
ment have more than doubled. 

Not least among the basic gains are the great Increases in gen¬ 
eral knowledge oonoernlng farm problems, and in the imderstanding 
of the interdependence of agricultural and industrial welfare, that 
have replaoea the widespread confusion of 7 jem ago. Mtich 
of this Is attributable to the work of the national farm organlza- 
tions and to the democratic method of administration that has 
been employed to carry out the farm program. Farmers everywhere 
attend tiieir own local, ooimty, Staw, and national meetings, at 
which eoxmd and practical solutlcms must be developed for complex 
problems and fitted into the total and ever-changing economic pat¬ 
terns of agriculture, the Nation, and the world. 

The advances since 1932, advances won in the face of bitter and 
formidable eppoattion, are the result of hard and unselfish work by 
this committee, by moat Members of the Congress, by the farmers 
themselves* a&d wir leaders* and by an administration under a 
President who was never surpassed in understanding and iQrmpathj 
for tbe problems of agncUlttire. 
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More perhaps than any other one factor in the success of these 
programs has been the unity among farmers themselves. South¬ 
ern farmers have recognlaea that their Interests are the interests 
of western producers and producers all over the country. The 
farmers have refused to listen to sectional pleas and to familiar 

artisan, political arguments. So long as this unity continues I 

ave no fears for the continuance of sound national programs for 
agriculture. I hope that any action taken by the Congress with 
respect to agriculture at this session will protect, and In no sense 
sacrifice, every advance that already has been made. I hope, too, 
that whenever feasible, self-financing and permanent methods 
will be employed lor bringing about further advances on the agri¬ 
cultural front. 

It Is most gratifying that we begin this eighth year of work 
with such a rich background of progress and solid achievement 
based on a long record of effective and cooperative action. It was 
with much pleasure that I received your invitation to dlsctiss with 
you today some of the major needs of agriculture which require 
additional action. In view of the great stress to which American 
agriculture will almost certainly be subjected by the present war, 
this is a particularly appropriate time to resurvey the farm front 
and strengthen our protective farm program wherever necessary. 
To this end I would like to summarize major present needs and 
alternative solutions. 

I. BASIC NIIEDS OF AGRICXJLTURi; 

Three basic needs of agriculture are: The need for Increased farm 
income: the need for strengthened production adjustment; and the 
need for additional soil conservation. 

ii. The need for increased farm income 

(1) Unfortunately, there are many persons who, upon learning 
of the great progress of agriculture during the past 7 years, jumped 
to the conclusion that no serious need remains for Increased farm 
income. Those persons clearly cannot be mindful of the great 
depth from which the upward march was begun In 1933, and they 
have no real concept of the existing deficiency In agriculture's 
participation in the national income. It Is not necessary for me 
to tell this committee that many farm families are still suffering 
from malnutrition, lack of medical services, deficient educational 
facilities, and even Inadequate shelter. One great group of farm 
families, namely, sharecroppers and tenants, must struggle for 
their existence today on annual incomes far less than those received 
by urban families whose wage-earners are engaged on relief projects. 
You are aware of the existing relative deficiency In farm purchas¬ 
ing power as compared with historical periods when the price the 
farmer received balanced the price he had to pay. Agriculture 
today has approximately 24 percent of the total population, and 31 
percent of the Nation's children, but only 11 percent of the national 
Income. 

(2) Some persons seem to feel that the war will result very soon 
In a substantial increase In farm prices, and that the farm problem 
will be solved for the time being. But agriculture is not profiting 
from the war In Europe, and Is not likely to profit at any time in 
the near future. And for some groups of producers, the war has 
been an economic calamity. 

Early in the war when farm prices were carried upward sharply 
In a speculative boom, some people thought that these prices would 
reach parity In the market place and .that no further action would 
be necessary to carry out the policy of farm Income parity estab¬ 
lished by Congress In the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

But the anticipations of the speculators were not borne out by 
subsequent events. The net effect of the war on agriculture has 
been to shut off a large part of the world market for our farm 
products. Great Britain and France are using their dollar exchange 
to buy airplanes and munitions In this country. For farm products 
they are turning wherever possible to countries where they can 
acquire these commodities In exchange for their own goods or buy 
them with sterling or on credit. Even our trade with the neutral 
countries has been badly upset by the operations of the belligerents. 

The effects of the war are especially harmful to the export trade 
In tobacco and fruits. Very little cotton Is now being sold for export. 
Through the previous operation of the cotton export subsidy the 
commitments for cotton exports since July have already reached a 
total of more than 6,000,000 bales, but the outlook for export sales 
of cotton In the future is not bright If the war continues. 

The present strength of wheat prices Is due not to war demand 
but to drought and the prospects for a short crop In this country. 
Export of pork and pork products has not Increased and Is not 
likely to Increase to any great extent unless Great Britain, our chief 
potential customer, turns to the United States as a source of supply. 

Thus it will be seen that the war Is likely to have a bad rather 
than good effect on the prices of export crops and the Incomes of 
farmers producing the export crops. The war is likely to make farm 
programs for these crops more necessary rather than less necessary. 

B, The need for production adjustment 

A reasonable balance between agricultural and Industrial produc¬ 
tion is essential to the welfare of the Nation. In order to attain 
and preserve such a balance. It Is necessary not only to adjust farm 
production to compensate for the loss of markets for agricultural 
products but also to counterbalance the greater Inherent tendency 
of agriculture, as compared with Industry, to Increase production. 

(1) At the close of the World War we had a large foreign market 
for agricultural commodities. Since the World War, and primarily 
as a result of the erection of trade barriers in various forms and 
of the shift in our country's position from a debtor to a creditor 


nation, agriculture has lost much of Its foreign market. Even after 
taking into account the gains made under the trade-agreements 
program this loss Is still equal to the production of thirty to thirty- 
five million acres of land. In addition the substitution of tractors 
and automobiles for horses has decreased the market for feed crops 
in an amount equal to the production of twenty-five to thirty mU- 
llon acres. 

(2) High prices stimulate the production of both Industry and 
agriculture, but speaking generally the response of agriculture to 
the pressure of low prices Is basically unlike that of l^ustry. Low 
prices for the products of Industry usually cause a larga and prompt 
decrease In industrial production, whereas low farm jpnces tend m 
drive agriculture Into an Increased production of cash crops and 
an abandonment of soil-conserving practices. This Sweater Inherent 
tendency of agriculture to Increase production Is oi^ of the funda¬ 
mental causes of farm distress and of the lack of balance between 
Industry and agriculture. The adjustment of agricultural produc¬ 
tion to offset this tendency is not a scarcity program. Nothlx^ could 
be further from the truth than to say that the farmers want, or 
propose to bring about, a scarcity of farm products. They want 
balanced production not underproduction. When agricultural pro¬ 
duction increases without accompanying Increases In Industrial pro¬ 
duction we do not have a balance and the results are not beneficial 
either to farmers or to consumers, Reasonably balanced production, 
to be brought about through greater industrial activity, Is a basic 
requirement not only for urban prosperity but also for the full re¬ 
covery of agriculture. 

C. The need for more soli conservation 

The welfare of any nation fundamentally Is dependent upon the 
conservation of Its soil resources. History Is replete with records 
of civilizations and governments that have fallen into decay as a 
result of soil depletion and erosion. Fortunately, we have come to 
realize before It Is too late the danger of abusing and neglecting our 
soil resources. A farm program has been developed under which we 
are progressing simultaneously toward the two essential objectives 
of balanced production and soil conservation. Under this program 
farmers have substituted soil-conserving and home-consumption 
crops for approximately 40,000,000 acres of surplus soil-depleting 
crops, and more than 80 percent of the total crop land has been 
brought under the program. I am confident that the American 
people will permit nothing to interfere with their resolute comple¬ 
tion of this great work. 

n. ALTERNATIVES FOR INCRSASINC FARM INCOME 

Pour principal alternative methods are available for Increasing 
farm Income: It could be undertaken by Increasing Government 
payments; by fixing farm prices at higher levels through govern¬ 
mental decree; by increasing commodity loan rates and export sub¬ 
sidies; or by applying the principle of marketing certificates. 
There are significant differences among these four alternatives not 
only with respect to their practical ability to increase farm Income 
even temporarily, but also with respect to their ability to sustain 
an increase In farm Income over a long period, to meet the needs 
for production adjustment and increase soil conservation, and to 
meet certain other practical requirements. Let us examine briefly 
the main aspects of each of these alternatives. 

A. Increased governmental payments 

(1) Federal pa 3 rments for production adjustment and soil con¬ 
servation since 1982 have been a vital factor In making the farm 
programs effective and In Increasing farm Income. I do not believe 
any money expended by the Government has done more to help 
recovery than the money spent on farm programs. Farm payments 
of the past 7 years have been made in ways which not only relieved 
imtold suffering but also helped. In conjunction with Increased 
wages, monetary policies, and other recovery measures in bringing 
about an increase of approximately $7 In farm Income for each 81 
of farm payments. The $3,000,000,000 of farm payments during 
the past 7 years still left farmers with a deficiency of $12,000,000,000 
under parity Income. For every dollar in payments that farmers 
received they contributed to consumers free, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, $4 worth of commodities. 

(2) Recognizing the loss of foreign markets and changes In 
domestic consumption, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
authorized parity payments for cotton, rice, wheat, tobacco, and 
corn. Since 1936 parity payments have protected the farm pro¬ 
grams and the Income of the producers to whom they were made. 
The need for the payments remains and so does the need for some 
self-financing plan which will provide a continuing source of 
revenue for such payments end additional payments that are 
needed to safeguard and strengthen the programs and to supple¬ 
ment farm Income. 

(3) While the Budget did not provide for parity payments, the 
President's message on the Budget recognized that they might be 
needed for the crop year 1941. I quote the President's Budget 
message; 

“Agricultural programs; Under the broad heading of agricultural 
programs I have Included agricultural adjustment benefits, the 
surplus jemoval program, and parity payments arising from 1940 
appropriations. 

“Despite a gratlf 3 ring general increase In farm Income, agriculture 
Is atm not receiving its proper share of the national income. I am 
therefore proposing to continue substantially imdlminlshed the 
various agricultural programs. 

“I have not, however, Included estimates for new appropriations 
for parity payments in 1941. I am Influenced by the hope that 
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years of age, Instead of XB» in xeoognition of tbe contention 
that there is a legitimate and wholesome field for certain 
types of younjEsters in the 16-to-18 classlflcatlpn. 

It Is designed specifically to meet the objections of those 
who have feared that the old amendment might be inter¬ 
preted as giving the Federal Government control over child 
training and education. 

It must be ratified within 5 years, in contrast to the pend¬ 
ing amendment, which has been floating around for 15 years 
because of objectionable features and no time limit. 

This new form does not presume to interfere with any 
phase of a child’s life, except protection against labor ex¬ 
ploitation, and it conflnes the authority of the Government 
to child labor in mines, quarries, mills, workshops, factories, 
and manufacturing establishments. Everyone can readily 
see that the classiflcations specified in this resolution cover 
the places where oppressive and unhealthful abuses can be 
practiced on the largest scale and with most harmful results. 

The boy who has enough industry to mow the neighbor's 
lawn should not be and is not penalized by this plan. It 
never hurt any child to help with the work around his own 
home or his father’s farm. In fact, this sort of training has 
been the making of many a young man. 

There is considerable dilference between a lad working 
out of doors, setting his own pace of production, and the boy 
Who works inside a mine or factory and tries to meet factory 
standards of hours and production. One of the strong points 
of this proposal is that it deals with the latter, but does not 
attempt to regulate fe^m or home work, it does not affect the 
newsboy, the delivery boy, the caddy, or young folks engaged 
in similar outside work. It does not encourage idleness. 

Because of the objections raised by the general public, the 
old child-labor amendment, pending since 1924, has not been 
ratified by the States, although submitted 15 years ago. 
Parents have feared the questions discussed in this statement. 
Church and farm groups have been opposed to its provisions. 
This proposal eliminates those objectionable features. Indi¬ 
rectly it has been indicated that important leaders of church 
and farm groups have expressed their approval. It would be 
supported by public sentiment and therefore could be quickly 
enacted into law. 

The text of the proposed amendment provides: 

Bbc. 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit labor in mines, quarries, mills, workshops, factories, and 
manufacturing establishments of all persons under 16 years of age. 

Bec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article, except that operation of the State laws shall be stispended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
Congress hereunder. 

It would demonstrate once more that there need not be 
unnecessary delay on constitutional amendments if they are 
supported with the proper degree of public approval. 

Trade Treaties and the Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JED JOHNSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I shall suiH^irt 
the pending bill proposing to extend the authority of the 
President under the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to make 
reciprocal-trade agreements with various neighboring coun¬ 
tries. I have listened with interest to the many excuses given 
by Republican leaders of this House why these trade agree¬ 
ments should not be extended. Moreover, I am sure that 
many of them are confident that these agreements are not 
popular and already they are threatening to make it an issue 
in 1940. 

May I remind them in the outset that many of the same 
Republican leaders, and would-be leaders, cried from the 


house tops a few months ago against the policy of the same 
Secretary of Btate and the same President of the United 
States who were at that time urging Congress to lift the 
embargo on anns to belligerent nations and to amend the 
Neutrality Act. Many of the self-admitted Republican lead¬ 
ers boldly predicted at that time that if the embargo were 
lifted and the Neutrality Act changed in any way that it 
meant that America within a short time would become em¬ 
broiled In war with certain European countries. Not only 
were such dire predictions made but the Halls of Congress 
rang with eloquence from the opposition that the policy of 
the Secretary of State and the recommendations of the Presi¬ 
dent, if carried out by Congress, meant certain war within a 
very short time. Some said it would be months but others 
predicted it would be only weeks until we were destined to 
become embroiled in another world conflict. 

But the Republican leaders guessed wrong then, and I 
submit in all candor that they might be guessing wrong 
now. In fact I feel very deeply that before the coming 
national campaign gets well under way the Republican lead¬ 
ers will soft-pedal their opposition to the extension of this 
act so Important to the welfare of our country with respect 
to trade relations with our neighbors. They will soft-pedal 
and change their attitude on that issue Just as they are now 
soft-pedaling their opposition to the lifting of the embargo. 
Again I insist, if they guessed wrong then they might be 
guessing wrong now, politically and otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, at least one amendment will be offered that 
I propose to support. The amendment in question will be 
presented by my colleague the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Disney J. This amendment is for the pur¬ 
pose of making definite and certain that the oil industry 
of the Nation shall be protected and its rights safeguarded. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma proposes 
to prevent the executive department'from treating the ex¬ 
cise taxes on oil, coal, lumber, and copper as tariffs. 

Oklahoma is one of the most important oil States in the 
Union. The independent oil operators of my State are espe¬ 
cially anxious that this amendment be adopted. It has been 
stated in opposition that the Secretary of State is not only 
familiar with but very much Interested in the purpose of 
this amendment and that he can and will without the 
amendment protect the rights of the oil Interests of the 
Nation. But Secretary Hull may not always be Secretary of 
State. The fact is, many in my State hope that he may one 
day be President. But irrespective of who may be Secretary 
of State, it occurs to me that the oil industry of the Nation 
is entitled to a definite assurance, written into the bill, that 
it will be protected from the importation of cheap foreign 
oiL The Disney amendment, if adopted, will have the effect 
of doing that very thing. Again, may I express the hope 
that the amendment will be adopted. 

Construction in Peace and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

AIH)BESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON 


Mr, CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on February 9, 1940, I 
had the privilege of listening to a very interesting and inspir¬ 
ing address by the Honorable Louis Johnson, The Assistant 
Secretary of War, delivered at the twenty-first annual con¬ 
vention banquet of the Associated General Contractors of 
America at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis, Tenn. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks In the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record and include Colonel 
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Johnson’s notable and timely aiMreas, which was on the 
subject, Construction in Peace and War. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Members of the Associated General Contractors of America, first, 
let me congratulate you on becoming of age. This, I understand, 
Is your twenty-first annual meeting. In your relatively short life 
you successfully have faced the vicissitudes of depression and the 
temptations of prosperity without lowering your high standards of 
structural quality and of shillful craftsmanship. The ideal of a 
cooperative peace between Industry and labor which you foster in 
the construction field is worthy of emulation in every phase of 
American life. May your example serve to reduce friction and war 
In all human relations. 

Two years ago I had the privilege and the pleasure of addressing 
you in Washington. I took as my theme the bigness that Is Amer¬ 
ica. It was a time in American history when to some of our citizens 
the grass In foreign pastures seemed perhaps a bit greener than in 
our own. Apologists for strange un-American **l8ms** were preaching 
doctrines subversive to our traditions and dangling ^ore us 
pictures of the apparent success of undemocratic ways of life. They 
thoiight that we worshiped success as an end in Itself, and tried to 
convince us of the great attainments of totalitarian principles in 
action. 

I, therefore, spoke, or, perhaps, I should say, literally preached, 
to you on the bigness that la America. I discussed our economic 
resources and our material gains. I emphasized the bigness of 
heart, the breadth of vision, and the strength at character that spells 
America. 1 pointed out that totalitarianism and human success 
can never be consistent with each other. I presented the view that 
any system that destroys individual freedom or crushes the human 
soul is doomed to failure. 

Today we have the proof. The so-called totaUtarlan ideals appear 
in their true light. They are shattered idols that have fallen of 
their own weight and have bogged down in a morass of uncertainty. 
May they never rise to plague us; and, if they do, may we find the 
spiritual unity and the disciplined will to deny them entrance mto 
American thought and life. 

On this very night when a pall of darkness hangs over cities of 
Europe and Asia we gather in the light and gaiety that is Memphis. 
It was not always this way, even here in this great river city. There 
was a time, in the lives of our fathers, when they could not have 
gathered here from the North and from the South without creden¬ 
tials. Next to the State of Virginia, where I was born. Tennessee 
was the principal battlegroimd in the War between the States. 
One historian has counted 454 battles and skirmishes that took 
place within its borders. Those days, thank Qod, are gone forever. 
Tonight we mingle freely, not as Yankees, nor as secessionists, not 
as northerners, nor as southerners, but Just as Americans, drawn 
together by common Interests with no regard for geographical, 
political, or religious distinctions. Are there many countries in the 
world today where men and women can meet on a similar basis of 
friendship and good fellowship? 

We are able to do so because we are Americans. Americans I I 
wonder if we fully realize the meaning of the word. Many times 
In my own addresses 1 have tried to find a complete definition, but 
always I have felt my own inadequacy at expressing its full sig¬ 
nificance. A short time ago I read an editorial In the Sun, of New 
York City, entitled “He is an American," which, to my mind, comes 
nearest to expressing the ideal. With your Indulgence I shall read 
It to you: 

“He is an American. 

“He hears an airplane overhead, and if he looks up at all, does so 
In curiosity, neither In fear nor in the hope of seeing a protector. 

"His wife goes marketing, and her purchases are limited by her 
needs, her tastes, her budget, but not by decree. 

“He comes home of an evening through streets which are well 
lighted, not dimly In blue. 

"He reads his newspaper and knows that what it says is not 
concocted by a bureau but an honest, imtrammeled effort to present 
the ti-uth. 

“He has never had a gas mask on. 

“He has never been In a bombproof shelter. 

“His military training, an R. O. T. C. course in college, he took 
because it excused from the gym course, and it was not com¬ 
pulsory. 

“He belongs to such fraternal organizations and clubs as he 
wishes. 

"He adheres to a political party to the extent that he desires— 
the dominant one, if that be his choice, but with the distinct 
reservation that be may criticize any of its policies with all the 
vigor which to him seems proper; (or, to) any other (party) as his 
convictions dictate, even if It be his decision, (to) one which holds 
that the theory of government of the coxmti^ is wrong and shoiUd 
be scrapped. 

**He does not believe, if his party is out of power, that the only 
way In which it can come Into power is through a bloody revolution. 

"He converses with friends, even with chance acquaintances, 
express!^ freely his opinion on any subject without fear. 

"He does not expect his maU to be o^ned between posting and 
receipt, nor his telephone to be tapped. 

“He changes his place of dwelling and does not report so doing to 
the police. 

“He has not registered with the poUoe* 


'Re carries an identification card only In case he should be the 
victim of a traffic aoddent. 

“He thinks of his neighbors across international borders—of those 
to the north as though they were across a State line, rather than as 
foreigners: of those to the south more as strangers, since speak 
a language different from his, and with the knowledge that there 
are now matters of difference between his Government and theim, 
but of neither with an expectancy of war. 

“He worships God in the fashion of his choice, without let. 

“His children are with him In his home, neither removed to a 
place of greater safety, If young, nor, if older, ordered ready to serve 
the state with sacrifice of limb or life. 

'He has his problems, his troubles, his uncertainties, but all 
others are not overshadowed by the Imminence of battle and 
sudden death. 

“He should struggle to preserve his Americanism with Its priceless 
privileges. 

“He Is a fortunate man. 

“He is an American." 

For America to attain its full blessings, we must have a certain 
degree of material prosperity; and that, m turn. Is reflected prin¬ 
cipally In your own construction industry. You are, Indeed, a 
barometer of American well-being. As goes the construction indus¬ 
try so goes the Nation. 

When the construction Industry contributea less than $4,000,000,000 
to the national Income, as it did in 1933. we are in for hard times. 
When It approaches ten billion, as it did in 1939, recovery is well In 
sight. 

Toward the success of the construction Industry the Army has 
contributed liberally. From 1927, when we laxmched our housing 
program, through Jime 1939, we spent approximately $366,000,000 
on construction. Between July 1 and December 31, 1939, we 
awarded construction contracts for about $15,000,000. In the ap¬ 
propriation bills now before Congress the President has recom¬ 
mended a total of almost $30,000,000 for this purpose. 

The variety of Jobs that the Army has offered run practically the 
whole gamut of the construction field—^barracks, temporary and 
permanent; refrigerating systems; special tiling and flooring; hos¬ 
pitals: warehouses: hangars; laboratories; radio-transmitter build¬ 
ings; garages; shops; fire stations; central heating and power plants; 
water and sewage systems; electric distribution and street-lighting 
systems; concrete paving; concrete aprons, runways, and drains; 
concrete floors and ramps and gasoline fuel systems. 

One of the most interesting construction Jobs awarded during 
the past 6 months was that of an emmimitlon loading plant at the 
Savanna Ordnance Depot, in Illinois. A loading plant is a con¬ 
struction unique to the Army. There Is probably nothing like It 
outside the ammunition field. The building must be of such type 
that in case of explosion it will break up into small pieces—^not big 
chunks—and disintegrate and disappear over the countryside. Hol¬ 
low tile serves admirably for this purpose. Buildings must be widely 
separated lest an explosion in one destroy the others. Barricades 
must be set up within the same building s^aratlng hazardous oper¬ 
ations from each other. Floors must be sparkproof. ^ectric instal¬ 
lations must be groimded. 

In time of war the Army will need a number of such loading 
plants. Exclusive of barracks it is estimated that a load of ap¬ 
proximately one and one-half billion dollars will be Imposed on the 
construction industry for plants of various kinds that are necessary 
for the manufacture of special munitions that are not ordinarily 
produced. Civilian plants which will be called upon to convert 
their facilities to wartime use may create still further demands 
upon the construction industry; and the industry will meet them. 
Of that I am confident. 

It will not, however, be without sacrifices. War is too serious a 
matter to benefit anyone. It is our Job to plan industrial mobiliza¬ 
tion to reduce the difficulties of transition from peace to war. If 
war becomes necessary. We fully realize our difficulties. We have 
not forgotten the World War and the dislocation of Industry caused 
by taking men haphazard from their peacetime occupations. We 
recall with chagrin the piling up of building supplies at railroad 
yards with an inadequate number of cars to transport them or 
facilities to handle them. Nor are we overlooking present experi¬ 
ences in Europe. We have noted carefully the dire effects on the 
industry and especially on employment that followed the British 
order, suspending private construction. 

If another crisis were to face us as In 1917, we would be much 
better prepared. We would have the services of your experienced 
organization with Its far-flung agencies, which we did not have 
during the World War. We would have the advantages of sounder 
banking, of more experienced control over securities, and of more 
sympathetic understanding of civilian problems by military men. 

But let me frankly confess, we are not ready to face an M-day 
on the construction front. And let me add immediately, we shall 
be better prepared before your next annual meeting. 

We, In the War Department, assure you that we will face the 
problems of standards, of contracts, of procurement, of skilled labor 
and material In the construction field without any further delay. 
We have.been so busy on the munitions front of gims, planes, 
tanks, and fighting equipment that we have neglected the construo** 
tlon phases of industrial mobilization which are equally important 
toward the ultimate success of battle. That situation we propose 
to remedy, and with your help we shall do so. 

In touching upon war heeds, I trust I have not made any one 
of you feel that we plan or look forward to a war. We believe, 
however, that the better we perfect our fighting and 8i;q;>portlng 
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machlnorsr. ttie !ea« the riak of wme, and, more Ixnportaiit leu 
the aaoxifloe if a grave emergency developBi Sliomd a oriiiB ariM, 
Z am conddent we ehiOl meet It with all of our charaeteriatlo 
strength, energy, eelf'HMcrifloe, and heroism. 

In mentioning heroism in the city of Memphis, I must not over¬ 
look the c^poriunlty to present my compliments to Its lighting 
citlsen, Jos^ B. Adklson, one of the World War's greatest herou. 
Adklson was an enlisted man In Company L of the old Second 
Tennessee of the National Guard. Overseas he had risen to the 

S ade of sergeant, Company C, One Hundred and Nineteenth In- 
ntry. Thirtieth, or "‘Old Hickory," Division* 

Let me merely read you his Medal of Honor citation. Zt is far 
more eloquent than any words I could offer: 

"*When murderous maehine-gim lire at a range of 50 yards had 
made it impossible for his platoon to advance, and had caused the 
Idatoon to take cover, Bei^feant Adkieon alone, with the greatest 
Intrepid!^, rushed acrou the 50 yards of open grotind dlrecuy into 
the face of the hostile machine gun, kicked the gun from the 
parapet into the enemy trench, and at the point of a bayonet cap¬ 
tured the three men manning the gun. The gallantry and quick 
decision of this soldier enabled the platoon to resume its advance.** 
A war producm but few Adkisons. Hie rest of us must carry on 
faithfully, each dolxig his bit. and contributing his service where it 
is needed most. We rightfully pay homage to our Adkisons. but let 
us pray that no other American mother’s son wlU ever be called 
upon to face **murderouB machine-gun fire** at any range anywhere. 

Let us hope that otir healthy preparedness program, coupled with 
the farsighted diplomacy in which Tennessee's own son, the 
Illustrious CordeU B. Hull, is plairlng such a vital role, will preserve 
peace for us and our children today, tomorrow, and, let us pray, 
forever. _ 

J. W ill Tay lor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19,1940 


RESOLUTION BT HON. C. N. FRAZIER 

Mr* REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to submit a copy of a resolution 
on the life and character of Hon. J. Wzll TsYLoa, late a Rep¬ 
resentative from Tennessee and Hon. John Oore, late a 
United States district Judge, presented by Hon. C. N. Frazier, 
attorney of Camden, Tenn., and adopted at the Noel Hotel 
in Nashville, Tenn., at the Lincoln dinner, February 12,1940. 

Whereas the angel of death has visited our State and taken from 
the ranks of our great party two of our outstanding leaders, Con¬ 
gressman J. Will Tatlor and Judge John Oore; and 

Whereas tonight, as we celebrate the one hundred and thirty-first 
anniversary of the birth of the Immortal lAnooln, we feel it our 
duty to pause for a little while and turn this meeting into a 
pantheon of memory for these departed friends. These two notable 
actors have made their final exits from the stage of human life 
since our lAncoln dinner 1 year ago, and we lay aside for a short 
while the regular proceedings of this meeting to pay tribute to the 
blessed dead. It was Con^essman J. Will Tatloh who, 12 years 
ago. In 1928, conceived and started the Uncoln dinner as a State¬ 
wide affair* 

Judge John Gore and Congressman J. Will Tatlob, who bttt a 
little while ago so ably filled tbeir positions In life and who seemed 
so fuU of health, hope, and energy, in the very noontide of their 
splendid careers, have gone from the olamorotts oouncUs of men 
to the peaceful silence of the grave, but they shall not sleep alone 
there, for **A11 that tread the globe are but a handful to the tribes 
that slumber In its bosom.** "And aU who breathe today, and aU 
the generations to come must feel the sUng that stlUed their hearts 
ar>/i cm hence an d their beds with them.*' 

We shall not have the privilege of association with our beloved 
Oongressman, J. Will Tatloe, and Judge John Gore again In this 
world, but the Influence of thetr personalities still Ungers here to¬ 
night like the fragrance of the roses that are faded and gone. 
History may not write them as great as the greatest statesmen and 
lawyers of thetr day, for they did not employ their faculties as the 
representatives of any special interest as judge or statesmen, yet 
tmf were great in the splendid equlUbrlum of their inteUectual 
and moral powers and th^ both towered shove the majority. 

They did not attempt to parade their powers as judge or as 
statesmen, yet they possessed the ability t^at but few do possess. 
Their sky lines were high and even and showed but few gaps In their 
tourneys from the cradle to the grave. They both were repeatedly 
hcmored by being elected to olfioe and were as reliable as the 
attraction of gravitation; they knew no shadows of turning. They 


were as generous ss autumn, as hoepitahle as summer, and as 
tender as a perfect day In June. They begged for the opportunity 
to do good, to stand by a friend, to support a cause, and to defend 
what they believed to be right. Tb^ always answered the roll 
call of duty in the offices they filled in life, until they were sud¬ 
denly summoned to answer the roU cell of eternity. 

These two outstanding Tennesseeans played tnelr roles In life 
and played them well. They were stars In their chosen professions 
of their day and time. They believed In the peQple*s sovereignty 
and their virtue, and always were ready to defend thein against the 
assaults of the lawless elements with the courage of a lion. These 
stalwart citizens of the great Republican Party were absolutely 
honest men. Their words were gold, their promises were fulfill¬ 
ment, and there never has been—^there Will never be on the poor 
earth—anything nobler than an honest, loving soul. 

They were lawyers and Congressmen of high attainments and 
dose students of human nature. They both had the faculty of 
concentration, and there was no shield of sophistry that was i^oof 
against the shafts of their reason, no helmet of hypocrisy that 
would withstand the battle ax of their logic. They were as stead¬ 
fast, as faithfiU as the stars. Their lives were full of honor end 
kindness and of helpful deeds. The world Is poorer tonight than 
it was when they were among us. 

We understand that they had to toil In the fields in their young 
lives for their dally bread; that they both had to fight to extend 
their way Into prominence In their chosen professions, and thereby 
demonstrate the glorious truth; that while poverty might humble 
the body, it cannot beggar the Intellect nor starve the aspirations 
of the soul. Undaunted by the frowns of apposition, they pressed 
on in their profession until they climbed to the very highest sum¬ 
mit of popular favor with their people. Both Judge John Gore 
and Congressman J. Will Tatlob were indeed household words in 
Tennessee. 

We cannot but think, as we mix and mingle around these festive 
boards tonight, but what the Immortal Lincoln with our two de¬ 
parted sons of our Grand Old Party, Judge Oore and Congressman 
Tatlob are looking over the battlements of heaven upon this scene 
here tonight. These men no doubt knew well the following phi¬ 
losophy of Abe Lincoln: 

"I am not bound to win. but I am bound to be true, t am not 
bound to succeed, but I am boimd to live up to what light I have. 
I must stand by anybody that stands right—stand by him while he 
Is right—part with him when he goes wrong.** 

In many respects this is. In our judgment, one of the jewels of 
our literature and philosophy and contains a sentiment that was. 
no doubt, controlling in the lives of these departed friends of ours, 
and had much to do with their lives and conduct while they so¬ 
journed on this earth. 

We who knew Congressman Tatlob best know that his philosophy 
which he often expressed, was: "Forgive your enemies and never 
forget a friend.'* That was no doubt the ideal of Judge Gore as 
well. Both these outstanding citizens were loyal to their friends, 
to their homes, and to their Nation. Their sympathies were as 
broad as the Bun*8 smiles; their manly acts and gentle deeds of 
love and mercy were like the gentle rain that falls alike upon the 
just and luijust. 

These good men were not permitted to grow old and feeble, but 
while we cannot fathom the mysteries of life and death, let us 
hope and believe that Ho who holds the universe in the hollow of 
his hand, knows best when to call us all, and that our fellow law¬ 
yers, statesmen, and friends have only obeyed the summons to a 
higher destiny in a brighter and better world. 

Major Shofner, we offer the foregoing statement and resolution 
on the lives and character of Judge Oore and Congressman J. Will 
Tatlob, and suggest that a copy of same be furnished Congressman 
Tatlor's wife; a copy to Judge John Gore's sisters, and a copy to 
the press, _ 

California Fruit and Cotton Growers Endorse 
Reciprocal-Trade Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK H. BUCK 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

Mr. BUCBL Mr. Speaker, since the time allocated me to 
spe^ on the floor has necessarily been limited, it has not 
been possible for me to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to two rather Important endorsements of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program and the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which come from 
purely agricultural bodies directly engaged in marketing 
agricultural commodities and whose members and officers 
are thoroughly lamlilar with the importance of export 
trade. 
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The first letter was sent to every California Representative 
in Congress, and reads as follows: 

DRUCD FbUIT ABSOOUTION of CALXFORmA» 

San Franciaoo^ February 17, 1940, 

Hon. Frank H. BtrcK. 

Houee of Representatives, Wasihington, D. O, 

Dbar Conqrxssman Buck; We are addressing you on behalf of the 
drled*frult industry of California In support of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. It is our feeling in this Industry that the 
policy, that Is, the gesture of the trade-agreements program has 
been of Inestimable value to us In sustaining the position of our 
Industry In the export markets, as compared with the situation 
we would have faced In the instance of a continued retaliatory trade 
restrictive battle with other nations. 

On January 27, the writer was privileged to make a statement of 
the views of this Industry before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. For a more complete statement 
of our experience and our favor for the reciprocal trade-agreements 
program, we will refer you to the committee record. (Vol. No. 
14 of first publication.) 

In our opinion, the procedure In effect in the administration 
of the trade-agreements program Is sound, and should be considered 
from a nonpartisan viewpoint. We trust the measure will have 
your support as it will shortly be considered and voted upon In the 
House of Representatives. 

Thanking you for your fair consideration of this request, we 
remain. 

Respectfully yours, 

Dried Fruit Association 
OP California, 

H. C. Dunlap, 

Vice President, 

The second letter is from the Callfomia-Arizona Cotton 
Association, and reads as follows: 

Californla-Arlzona Cotton Association. Officers: George Cleveland, 
president; Ed Peterson, vice president; W. C. Holland, secretary- 
treasurer; Neva B. Turner, assistant secretary. Directors: George 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ed Peterson, Phoenix, Ariz.; R, M. 
Blankenbeckler, Fresno, Calif.; M. M. Bradfield, Fresno. Calif.; 
C. L. Clancy, Fresno, Calif.; J. Robert Fleming, Phoenix, Arlz.; 
Carl L. Mauldin. Los Angeles, Calif.; M. G. Scott, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Charles E. Wakefield, «7r., Bakersfield, Calif. Cotton Ex¬ 
change Building 

Los Angeles, February 7, 1940. 

Congressman Prank H. Buck, 

Hottse Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

Honorable Sir: After a careful study of results obtained through 
operation of the reciprocal trade agreements this association is of 
the opinion the Trade Agreements Act passed in 1934 and pres¬ 
ently scheduled to expire June 12, 1940, should be renewed. 

We, therefore, strongly mge your support of House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 407 now pending before Congress, extending for 3 years the 
authority of the executive branch of the Federal Government to 
negotiate such agreements with other nations. 

Thanking you for your consideration, we ore 
Respectfully yours, 

W. C. HOLI.AND, 

Secretary-treasurer. 


There Should Not Be a Return to Logrolling- 
Method of Reciprocal-Trade Agreements Held 
Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON- JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

EDITORIAL BY W. L. BLAIR IN PASADENA POST 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, I believe It 
would be worthwhile for every Member of the House to read 
the following fair and careful analysis of the reciprocal trade 
question by the editor of the Pasadena Post: 

[Prom the Pasadena (Calif.) Post] 

The Lookout 

(A column of comment edited by W. L. Blair, managing editor of the 
Pasadena Post) 

BOTH PARTIES MUST SEEK SOUND TARIFF STAND 

Neither political party can come out of this reciprocity debate with 
flying colors. We noticed yesterday In our brief glance at the back¬ 
ground of the reciprocity program that some of the great men of 


both parties hkve sought for many years to Inaugurate more sden^ 
tiflo methods of tariff making. Their alms have been to protect the 
consuming public and to promote International trade. Those on 
the Republican side have stressed the necessity of using the tariff to 
equalize costs of production at home and abroad; those on the Dem¬ 
ocratic side have stressed the need of opening up foreign markets 
for types of goods which this country can produce to the best 
advantage. 

But these real statesmen in both parties have alike recognized 
that while Congress should determine general tariff policy, the making 
and adjusting of rate schedules should be in other hands. 

This is why it has always seemed to me that the Hoover tariff 
commission idea and the HuU reciprocity Idea are no more than dif¬ 
ferent approaches to the same end. The former gives greater empha¬ 
sis, perhaps, to the equalizing of costs, and the latter gives greater 
emphasis to the opening of foreign markets, but otherwise they are 
much alike. 

I think It was a mistake for the Democrats to push aside the Tariff 
Commission without further trial. I think It is equaUy a mistake 
for the Republicans to attempt to push aside the reciprocity program 
at this time. Either Is far preferable to the alternative, which Is the 
enactment of fixed tariff schedules by logrolling In Congress. 

The effort ought to be to bring the two policies as closely as pos¬ 
sible into harmony, to utilize whatever Is best In each, and to be 
prepared to go forward after the war with a strengthened and safe¬ 
guarded program which recognizes equally the need of equalizing 
costs and the need of promoting International trade. 

Proponents and opponents of the reciprocity program are alike 
loaded down with statistics. One set of statistics appears to prove 
that the program already has resulted in great benefits to the 
people of the United States as a whole. The other points to un¬ 
necessary Importations of form products, augmenting our domestic 
oversupply of such products. 

There are those who argue that because our country Is so nearly 
self-sustaining we do not need to encourage international trade. 
Europe and Asia are fighting over markets, they say; but we will 
get along, buying what we want and selling only what we must sell 
to pay for what we want. 

Tills I must continue to regard as false reasoning, no matter who 
uses It. Europe and Asia are not fighting because of any evils 
which have arisen out of free markets. Insofar as they are fight- i 
Ing over markets at all, they are fighting over closed or dlscrimlna- ' 
tory markets, over their market fears or their selfish market am- > 
bltlons. The present military wars are In some measure the exten- i 
slons of economic wars based on Just such false theories as that of I 
national self-sufficiency. 

The Hull reciprocity program cannot be judged by the extent to ! 
which It lets goods In or keeps goods out. Letting goods in to this 
country may be a detriment or may be a benefit. The first test 
Is In the effect upon the economic life of the people as a whole, in 
their capacity as producers and in their capacity as consumers. 

The second test is in the effect upon the issues of war and peace, 
for the world as a whole and especially for the United States. 

W. L. B. 


Lincoln Belongs to Every Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON- J. WILLIAM DITTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY RABBI LOUIS WOLSEY, OF CONGBEQA« 
TION RODEPH SHALOM, PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend myi 
remarks In the Record, I include copy of an address deliv¬ 
ered by Rabbi Louis Wolsey, of Congregation Rodepb 
Shalom, Philadelphia, broadcast over N. B. C., February 10, 
1940, under the auspices of the United Jewish Laymen’s 
Committee: 

On Monday, the Nation again bows in reverence before the 
sainted figure of the Immortal Lincoln as It recalls his natal day; 
and as a son of Israel who rejoices In the holy privilege of Ameri¬ 
can citizenship, may 1 take advantage of this moment to bring my 
people's mead of tribute to his deathless memory. There was 
that In his life and thought which makes us all lay aside our re¬ 
ligious differences, and oonunlts us In reverence to the denominator 
which Is the common possession of our total citizenship. Though 
we might classify him as American, as partisan of a definite politi¬ 
cal creed, and as one bom in a certain State, and even faith, Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln was more than all these In that he belonged to none 
of them, but rather to that undifferentiated and undenomlnated 
minority who dare do all that may become a man. Without pedi¬ 
gree or even distinguished progeny, he was and is America's 
unique personality. Unlearned In the art of composition, he wrote 
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ft dftsaJio wo»e tlmt to fttlU th» wonder ftnd tike admiration of the 
fftyltot. Untrained In tUBCUflinee of academy and ooUege, he 
cpoke with authority and axaotnesa. Me lanch o ly, he was a man 
of wit and laufilxter. Xionely, he wallEed among the hinge and 
the lowly of eanh. Member of no church, he belonged to efery 

Ihoee mUllons of Ue who need some thought of the yesterday, 
or some staff of today on which to lean, stand silent before a iuea- 
ence that seams to come from the nowhere, but which because its 
influence reaches everywhere, must belong to the ages. They oaUed 
him an InflM when he lived in Springfl^d because he gave his 
name to no church membership, but because he was one of the 
most devoutly religious men of earth, there to hardto a cmnmunlon 
that does not claim him for its very own, and from its pulpit 
tilm as America's noblest exempUlloation of the religlotis 
hie. If I might paraphrase the poem, I would have it read thus: 

Creeds and confessions, high church or the low 
I cannot say; but you would vastly please one 

If some pointed Scripture you would show 
To which of these belong America's Lincoln. 

I think to all mr none. Not curious creeds, 

Or ordered forms of church rule he taught. 

But love of soul that blossomed into deeds 
With, human good and human bles^ngs fraught. 

When asked by a Member of Congress why he did not join some 
church, he said: "Because I And difficulty without mental reserva¬ 
tion in giving my assent to their long and complicated creeds. 
When any church inscribes on its altar, as a qualiflcatlon for mem¬ 
bership, the Saviour's statement of the substance of the Law and 
the Oospel, 'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul and with all thy might • • * and thy 

neighbor as thyself,’ that church will I join with all my heart and 
soul." 

As long as creeds could wage a wordy battle as to the good or evil 
of the institution of slavery, as long as men believed In the social 
injustice of winning a fortune out of the toll and sweat of human 
chattel—so long could the mental and moral honesty of that great 
man find no peace in the compromises or in the theological jug¬ 
gleries of the creeds. So long as the men of God could preach 
peace and condone an immoral institution which must lead to war. 
how could they hope to win to their company a man who believed 
In consistency between the creed and the deed. He asked for God's 
blessing upon all the chxirches, but It was because he would have 
them godly. He asked for the prayers of all of them, but only 
because he believed that the churches should bring their people 
nearer to God. Member of no church, be was the teacher of all 
the churches In his insistence upon their religious honesty. He 
was not unaffiliated beoetue he believed too little, but because he 
believed too much. And it was not that he held himself better 
than the church member, but that he respected the good life more. 
They needed the church, but he needed them. 

When he bade his fellow townsmen farewell on his journey to the 
Capital, he said to them: "Washington never could have succeeded 
except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all 
times relied. 1 feel that 1 cannot succeed without the same divine 
aid which sustained him; and In the same Almighty Being i place 
my reliance for support, and I hope you. my friends, will all pray 
that I may receive that divine assistance without which I cannot 
succeed, but with which, success Is certain.” It was a call to 
sincerity In prayer, to devoutness when approaching God, to the 
religious Inspiration of men praying together, to the fraternity of 
the church Hie which asks God for a blessing, and then girds up Its 
loins to discharge a sacred duty. When prayer and reverence and 
the Word of God bind men toother in a holy cause, then, in the 
Lincoln sense, one has a religion whether in the church or out of it. 

Oh. not that the ohurchlessness of Lincoln to a call to people to 
forsake the altar, or to refuse to bow down before it. He must 
believe himself to be another Lincoln who feels no need of prayer 
with his fallow men; but rather that this man of almost deified 
stature is a challenge to all of us to wed our speech with our hand, 
to refuse to translate our church or our synagogue into a mean and 
narrow tribalism, to exploit it as an Instrument for our snobbery, 
car as an indulgence of our belief In our tiny superloxities. Such 
Itr^igious iffienomena exist both within as well as without the ap¬ 
pointed shrines. "For why should the ^irlt of mortal be proud?"— 
awt American hero so frequently recited. The prophet Ezekiel, too, 
stressed the lesson when he said: "Ckime, 1 pray you, and hear what 
to the word that oometh forth from the Lord: and come ttnto Thee 
as the pecq^le cometh, and sit before Thee as my people, and bear 
Thy words, but do them not—^for with their mouth they show much 
love, but thebr heart goeth after covetousness." 

The prophet belonged to no synagog. He was unlabeled as to his 
religious beUefs. No guild claimed him as Its own. But he spoke 
a word that is the property of all the churches and synagogues of 
the world for all time—a word that called people to God and the 
righteous life. Even so, Abraham Lincoln without sermonizing or 
preaching or commanding or Indoetrinating, becomes to all men 
of all faiths—and of none—the reverently religious figure that 
Inspires men by the honesty of his life, by the humtUty of his great- 
nm, by his holy trust in Divine Providence, and by his ineffable 
bcdief in the brotherhood of the human race. Like a prophet iff 
humanity challenging the self-complacency of his own and of every 
di^ he could app^ to hto people: "With malice toward none: with 


ohanw for all; with firwwisas In the right as Oodglvee us to ase the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are In.^ Ho hXAy servant 
at sacred altar has ever said a hohler word or uttered a more deeply 
religious profession of faith. 

Our churches and our ssmi^ogues are ffail ladders on the rungs of 
which we Climb to truth and God. When they oan see the in 
one another, when they oan oeaee to oarp arid chide and dtovalue 
one another, and stretcm their hands out to each other In love and 
servloa, and forget their pride of opinion and bigotry of aect^*-4hen 
the qfirtt of the great Lincoln shall have tuxMthed death, and 
rendered himself—and hto poeterity--the Great Arisen. 

Lincoln to not dead. He lives 
In all that pities and forgives. 

He has arisen, and sheds a fire 
That makes America seplre. 

Even now, as when in life he tod, 

Be toads us onward from the dead; 

Tee, over the whole wide world he bends 
To make the world a world of friends. 


Problem of Agricultural Distress and Migration of 
Displaced Farm Families Demands Attention 
Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER-STOCKMAN OF 
OKLAHOMA OITT 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, Speaker, there is no 
use trying to hide disturbing fact's. Indeed, the time is 
now for us to know as nearly as we can exactly what the 
situation Is and the full extent of the problems we face. 
I have seldom read a more pointed exposition of the inti¬ 
mate connection between the distress of our agricultural 
people, the exhaustion of resources, and the mechanization 
of agriculture on the one hand and the Interstate migration 
of uprooted families on the other than is contained in the 
following letter from the editor of the Parmer-Stockman 
of Oklahoma City to Dr. W. W. Alexander, Parm Security 
Administrator: 

The Fabmeb-Stookmah, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., January 30, 1940. 

Dr. W. W, Alexander, 

Farm Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Alexander : I have for some time eagerly read everything 
which oame to my notice dealing with the South's problem of a 
dense population in relation to Its resources. There is a growing 
belief on my part that in every sense this is the Nation's No. 1 
problem. 

I began to grow up with the problem as a boy on a Tennessee 
tobacco farm. I remember vividly all that went with growing 
tobacco which sold for 2 to 5 cents a pound—and very little of it at 
6 cents. From there I came to Oklahoma and helped to grow cheap 
cotton. The last crop I actually helped to produce was In 1914, 
which brought 6 cents a pound. Since then 1 have watched the 
passing scene in the South. 

Beginning 5 years ago, 1 watched the migration which began at 
that time from Oklahoma and which terminated in the "Oakies" in 
California. We here could actually see them leaving the State and 
know why they were leaving. All that we have learned about the 
problem to date argues that still more must leave despite all efforts 
whatsoever which may be made both privately and publicly. 

The occasion of this letter Is the address Which you made at Nash- 
vlUe on January 25. I read this with keen Interest, knowing your 
devotion to the South and your wUUngnees to look at facts. 

In my view, the situation Is going to get much worse before it 
gets any better. Even though we might regain a large part of 
our e(xt^ cotton market, the mechanization of agriculture to 
certain to continue. More fanners toft Oklahoma because of the 
tractor than because of drouth. 

I am not able to observe that erosion In the South has by any 
nxeans been stopped. Yes, we made a start, but the damage con¬ 
tinues and each year it recruits In farms no longer capable of sup¬ 
porting a family on even a subsistence level. 

X observe also that most houses in the South are 20 years old or 
over, that few are painted and lew are repaired. I cannot locate 
any capital avaiiabto for either repairing or rebuilding these 
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liotisei. Whenever one becomes Inhabitable or is destroyed, another 
family must take to the road. 

irs a long story and I know that you are familiar with all of 
Its details. It all adds up In my mind to the fact that the Nation 
as a whole mxist prepare to take care of the surplus population 
of the South. The resources of the South simply will not maintain 
the present population. If that statement be true, then assuredly 
It will not maintain the stxrplus population which is produced 
every year. 

Whatever the migration from Oklahoma farms has been In the 
last 5 years, and whether that migration represents^a net decrease 
in the number of farmers or merely the increase In the farm popu¬ 
lation, It wpuld have been far greater were not some 33 percent of 
all our farmers heavily subsidized where they now live. I refer to 
various programs with which you are quite familiar, which add to 
the family Income of these farmers. Were the total of this sub¬ 
sidy withdrawn, farm families would pour out of the hills in search 
of food which they cannot produce or don’t know how to produce 
where they are. 

The point to my letter Is this: The real situation is understood by 
only a few, a few In the field of agriculture who have the facts and 
are willing to look at them. The general public does not suspect 
the facts nor their significance. It does not suspect that it has 
already assumed the burden of support of a part of the South’s 
rural population. If I am half-way right In my analysis, they must 
get ready to support an even larger number in the Immediate years 
ahead. 

I write because of the desperate need of a reexamination of the 
situation In order that the facts—and they will be unpleasant 
facts-—can be brought to the notice of the Nation. I agree with 
you wholly that time itself offers no solution. Maybe we will never 
find an easy, happy solution, but at least we can soften the blow 
by an understanding of the facts. 

Can’t we do more than we are doing to get the story over to the 
public? 

Sincerely yours, 

Clarence Roberts, Editor, 


Record of the Trade Pacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JERE COOPER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL OF FEBRUARY 

19, 1940 

Mr. CCXDPER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of February 19, 1940: 

[Prom the Wall Street Journal of February 19, 1940] 

RECORD OF THE TRADE PACTS 

If, during a period of most Intense competition, a company were 
able not only to hold Its share of total business done In the Nation 
but actually to increase it, stockholders would be Justified in be¬ 
lieving that the management was pursuing a pretty sound policy. 

Despite all criticism, this Is exactly what has happened to our 
export trade during Trader Hull’s pro^am of reciprocal agreements. 
All sorts of difflculties, in the form of barter agreemente^ clearing 
arrangements, quotas, and what not, have hampered International 
trade these past years. We have tried to avoid them. Against this 
background, our export business is establishing an enviable record. 
We have been steadily Increasing our share In world markets. 
Significantly, the greatest percentage gain has taken place In those 
countries with which Mr. Hull has concluded reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Figures which only now have become available teU the story of 
development of our export trade. Let us turn to the record and 
compare the proportions of the leading export markets which we 
held in 1938 with those of 1933, which can be considered the pre- 
agreement year. 

There are 16 foreign countries whose foreign trade the reciprocal 
agreements affected during that period.* In 1933, these countries 
had total Imports of $6,980,400,000 and In 1938 a total of $6,073,- 
400,000, a gain of l.B percent. Imports from the United States 
during that period Increased from $732,100,000 to $1,196,400,000, 
a gain of 63 percent. Imports from all other countries declined 
7 percent from $6,348,200,000 to $4,876,900,000. 

In 1933, the United States supplied 12.2 percent of the total im¬ 
ports of these countries and other nations 87fi percent. By 1938, 
tfie United States supplied 19.7 percent and other countries 80.3 
percent. Should any one assert that possibly special circumstances 
affected the figures for each of these 2 years, It can be pointed out 


that the American percentage share increased during each of the in¬ 
tervening years while that of other countries lost ground steadily. 

The record with agreement countries contrasts with that with 
nonagreement. During that time, there were 20 major coun¬ 
tries not In the reciprocal program. The United States increased 
Its hold on these markets but much more slowly. 

These 20 countries had total Imports of $8,894,800,000 In 1933 and 
$12,290,100,000 In 1938. Countries other than the United States 
Increased their sales from $7316,300,000 to $10,609,900,000. This 
country expanded Its share from $1,078,600,000 to $1,780,200,000. 
Our share of these 20 markets in 1933 was virtually the same as that 
of the 16 agreement countries at 12.1 percent, compared with the 
12.2 percent for agreement nations. In 1938, our share had In¬ 
creased to only 14.6 percent, as against the 19.7 percent for the 
agreement bloc. 

The two trends which have developed are of the utmost Impor¬ 
tance to the future of our export trade. They developed during a 
period of Intense economic warfare when every conceivable form 
of club was being swung by other countries to capture foreign 
markets and when certain countries were loud In their protestations 
that the day of freedom of International trade had passed and that 
foreign trade of the future was to be only an instrument of state 
policy. 

Mr. Hull, on the contrary, has proceeded on the theory that 
export trade will develop more satisfactorily where there is the 
greatest attainable freedom In the exchange of goods. So far, the 
results bear him out. 


United States is No. 1 Source of Red War Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMBS-HERALD 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I Include the following article from this morning's 
Tlmes-Herald: 

[From the Washington Tlmes-Herald of February 21, 1940] 
United States Is No. 1 Source of Red War Supplies—^Material 
Bought Here for Finnish Invasion 
(By John M. Fisher) 

CJommunlstlc Russia Is leaning heavily upoh American suppWeB 
In prosecuting Its war with Finland, a survey showed yesterday. 

Despite President Roosevelt's recent denunciation of the Soviet 
as an “absolute dictatorship” and expression of sympathy for Fin¬ 
land, the fact remains the administration has made the United 
States the No. 1 source of vital materials now used in Its Invasion 
of Finland. 

soviet RECooNmoN factor 

This situation has been brought about by the following factors: 
(1) Recognition of the Soviet Oovernxnent; (2) a commercial treaty 
according the Soviet Union unconditional most-favored-natlon 
treatment, which means tariff concessions; (3) licensing of arma¬ 
ments for sale to Russia; (4) purchase of Russian gold which 
establishes credits In this country; (6) and valuable technical 
assistance obtained from the United States. 

In 1939 Russia Imported $66,638,000 worth of American goods, 
and, significantly enough, approximately 60 percent of these im¬ 
ports into Russia were made In the last 4 months of the year, which 
covered preparations for the assault on Finland. 

Last year’s exports to Russia compared with $60,691,000 In 1938. 
when the United States was also the leading exporter to the Soviet 
Union. The decline Is chiefly accounted for by smaller shipments 
of metal-working machinery, 

PRINCIPAL ITEM 

But such machinery—^necessary for armaments—^remained the 
principal Item on the Soviet's shopping list in the United States, 
amounting to about $29,000,000 In 1939. Soviet purchases also 
Included increased amounts of other war commodities, particularly 
of copper, molybdenum ore, wheat, and aluminum. 

Since Europe’s conflagration began last September 1, nearly 90 
percent of Russia’s purchases in the United States consisted of 
materials and machinery useful in war Industries or of vital need 
under wartime conditions. A special analysis available at the Com¬ 
merce Department shows that approximately thirty-three millions 
out of more than $36,000,000 in exports to Russia In the 6 months 
ended January 31, 1940, consisted of Items needed for warfare. 

Exports in January amounted to $11,313,000, compared with 
$10,528,000 In December, and only $2,816,000 In January 1039. 
Nearly all of the shipments to Russia this January consisted at 
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copper and metal^wotkinff mftetiinery* A oomplete break*dom for 
that month is not avaUahle. but in the preceding 4 months of the 
European war leading exports to Russia were as follows. 

(In thousands of dollars] 



Septem¬ 

ber 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Wheat__ ___-.. 


216 

696 

1.046 

283 

21 

35 

1,096 

811 

4,502 

6,456 

436 
782 
732 

2 

1,644 
664 
1,836 

437 
6,338 
7,027 

172 

OAiinliili*. 

481 

102 

m 

Molybdenum... 

Ahuctntim Ingots.__ 

1,006 

Kefin^ ooppor and scrap. 

Brass and bronso__ 

4,610 
86.6 
1,811 
758 
9,581 
10,528 

Metal-working machines. 

Electrical apparatus. 

Total selected items. 

Total all exports. 

sn 

22 

1,R08 

1,786 


According to Commerce officials, all of Russia’s 1939 pxirchases 
of gasoline were made in the 8 months ended with November. 
The Soviet Invasion of Finland began on November 30. They 
said, however, that none of the fuel was aviation gasoline. All 
of it was shipped from the Pacific coast to Vladivostok in Siberia. 

PUXCHASIKa AIRCRAFT 

The list of arms exports licensed by the Secretary of State 
shows that Russia has confined its armament imports from the 
United States to aircraft and their accessories, Indicating that 
machinery and materials imported sufficed for their own produc¬ 
tion of munitions and armaments. 

Russia led In the amount of exports under license during 1939. 
Its total armament purchases of $1,097,015 consisted of ^5,966 
in assembled or unassembled aircraft. $74,514 in parts, and $176,- 
636 in airplane engines. In January of this year engine shipments 
to Russia amounted to another $46,192, comprising all of the 
arms imports for that month. 

The War Department says it does not have any figures on how 
much other equipment is American made. But it is known that 
Russia has bought considerable amounts of tractors, trucks, and 
other motor equipment which could be easily transformed from 
civilian to military use. 

Bim.OTCD BT RT7S81A 

Similarly, the State Department claims no count on the number 
of American technicians, engineers, and other experts borrowed by 
Russia from the United States for consultation on Industrial and 
mining developments. But their employment by Russia is a mat¬ 
ter of public knowledge. The State Department now thinks that 
most of thes3 American technicians have left or are leaving 
Russia. The Army has a military attach^ located at Moscow, but 
there are no officers “loaned” to Russia, according to the War 
Department. 

How does Russia pay for its huge purchases in this country? 

The answer is principally through goods sold to this country, 
which amoimt to something less tlmn half of exports to Russia, 
and through sale of the gold mined by Russia, which Is one of 
the world's leading producers. The United States Treasury has 
denied until recently that It has purchased any gold from Russia 
within the last 2 years. 

Labor Opposes the Extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EARL R. LEWIS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday^ February Zl, 1940 


LETTER FROM THE TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL OF EAST 
LIVERPOOL, OHIO 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaicier, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following letter 
received from the East Liverpool Trades and Labor Council, 
of East Liverpool, Ohio: 

TnABta AND Labor CotrNciL, 

East Liverpool, Ohio, February X7, 1940. 

Honorable Sir: We appeal for yoiir support against the transfer 
of job opportunities of American workm to workers In foreign 
countries. We appeal for your support against the virtual setting 
aside of the protective advantages of our Asiatic exclusion law, of 
our restrictive immigration laws, and the fair labor standards law. 

History warns us that at the conclusion of the present European 
and Asiatic wars American markets wlU be flooded with cheaply 


produced products of the foreign nations, ImpoverlChed by war 
costs, unless the competitive products of American wozkers are pro¬ 
tected by adequate tariff rates. 

Our reciprocal trade treaties, as the enclosed analysis by repre¬ 
sentative American labor demonstrates, provide that products of 
the excluded workers of Asia and the quota basis entry of workers 
of European countries are permitted entry Into American markets 
at total costs which are less than American costs of production. 
What protection Is accorded the jobs and the living standards of 
American workers through our Asiatic exclusion law, our restric¬ 
tive Immigration laws, our fair labor standards law, If doUar-mlnded 
foreign and American distributors can market In America foreign- 
made competitive products at total costs, which are less than 
American costs of production? 

We are interested solely In protecting the job opportunities and 
maintaining the standards of living of our American workers now 
made possible, under normal conditions, for American workers. 
We ask your help and your legislative support. 

Our city is the center of the American pottery industry. Our 
Industry, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, Is or¬ 
ganized 95 percent. We have the capacity to produce all the table¬ 
ware needed for the American market. We have thousands of idle 
pottery workers seeking work. Yet, for illustration, while our 
American laws prohibit the entry of Asiatic workers into our coun¬ 
try, the products of such workers, according to a survey made and 
published by the United States TSrlff Commission, supply some 40 
percent of the tableware yearly sold In the United States. Such a 
condition naturally transfers the badly needed job opportunities 
of American workers to the slave wage paid worlmrs of Japan. 
That which is true of our condition Is likewise, no doubt, true In 
many other Industries. 

We appeal for your support. We ask that you vote against the 
continued authorization for our entry into reciprocal trade treaties, 
unless such legislation provides that no foreign-made products, 
competitive with products of American workers, which American- 
made products are commercially available, be admitted to American 
markets at total costs which are less than American costs of 
production or American wholesale selling prices of competitive 
American products, and unless such legislation provides that such 
trade treaties are ratified by the United States Senate. 

Trusting that we may have 3 rour support in protecting the Job 
opportunities of American workers and your support in making 
effective our Asiatic exclusion law, our restrictive immigration laws, 
and our fair-labor standards law by restricting the authorization 
to continue reciprocal trade treaties as above outlined, we are. 
Sincerely yours, 

George C. Salsberry, President. 

James H. Grafton, Secretary. 


The Finnish Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
true situation with respect to aid for Finland at this time? 
All of us are entirely sympathetic with Finland. All of us 
admire the brave stand she is putting up. All of us abhor 
the ruthless Invasion by Ru&sia. What can or are we as a 
nation doing about it? What can or are we as a people 
doing about it? 

To understand the present situation, let us go back into a 
little history. Not long ago Italy ruthlessly invaded Ethiopia. 
We enacted and invoked a neutrality prohibiting the 
shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to 
belligerent nations. We also passed the Johnson Act, pro¬ 
hibiting loans to nations who were in default to the United 
States. A civU war broke out in Spain, supported on the one 
hand by the Communists and on the other by the FAscist- 
Nazi axis. And then Germany took over Austiia and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and with Russia took over Poland. 

Let us understand that in all of these cases of aggression 
we had not as a nation or as a people given any of the vic¬ 
tims any material aid either in the form of cash, munitions, 
or implements of war. 

When England and France went to the aid of Poland, 
Congress was called into extraordinary session because it 
had failed to enact a new neutrality bill demanded by the 
administration last year. 
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We were told that the arms embargo, which had pre¬ 
viously been hailed, when enacted, as “the greatest action 
ever taken toward the peace of the worldshould be lifted 
to permit defenseless nations to arm themselves against 
aggression by dictator nations. A cash-and-carry provision 
was Invoked on arms and munitions—as it had been before 
on everything else—and American ships, seamen, and passen¬ 
gers, were prohibited from entering danger zones Included 
In the new neutrality bill. Also, we insisted that credit could 
not be extended by individuals, firms, or corporations to 
belligerent nations who were affected by the Johnson Act. In 
addition that bill legalized for the first time the manufacture 
and shipment of gas and liquid fire and flame throwers. I 
am proud to say that I voted against it. I will discuss that 
a bit later. In his address at the opening of this session, 
the President took occasion to chide the late Senator Borah 
and other so-called isolationists who he said in effect had 
claimed superior knowledge of Impending world events and 
yet could not foresee the futiire as accurately as himself. 

Now, here is the case of Finland, an outstanding de¬ 
mocracy. The one nation that qualifies under the Johnson 
Act with respect to war debts. The little nation that bor¬ 
rowed $100,000,000 from this Nation during, and after, the 
World War and has repaid it entirely on schedule. It finds 
Itself invaded by a nation many times its size. 

On January 17 the President sent a message to the 
Speaker of the House from which I quote as follows: 

There is without doubt in the United States a great desire for 
some action to assist Finland, to finance the purchase of agrlcul- 
tuTEkl surpluses and manufactured products, not Including imple¬ 
ments of war. There is at the same time undoubted opposition 
to the creation of precedent which might lead to large credits 
to nations in Europe, either belligerents or neutral. No one 
desires a return to such a status. 

The apparent need of Finland is for Implements of war 
and manpower, rather than agricultural surpluses and manu¬ 
factured products. Now, the administration dictated the 
neutrality bill. There is no question about that. Would it 
not have been possible to have exempted in that act—^if we 
could foretell the future—^those who came under the Johnson 
Act provision and thereby make it possible for us now, under 
that act, to permit Finland to purchase munitions on credit 
or loan, which she needs, while at the same time maintaining 
the status desired by the President and by us all? 

Senator Brown introduced a bill to provide a $60,000,000 
loan to Finland, generally without strings attached. A Sen¬ 
ate committee apparently desired to avoid such a status, 
with which I agree, because I do not want to open the doors 
of our Treasury to every nation that goes to war unless we 
tie it strictly to those who qualify under the Johnson Act. 
Hence, striking out the enacting clause, the Senate put out 
a new bill providing for an increase of capitalization author¬ 
ization of the Export-Import Bank in the amount of $100,- 
000,000 and stated that no loan to be “hereafter made” to 
any nation or the nationals thereof should exceed at any 
one time $20,000,000. The papers immediately picked this 
up as the Finnish loan, and said that the Senate haid agreed 
to a $20,000,000 loan for Finland. 

I have carefully examined the records today to determine 
the facts introduced in evidence before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, before which this bill is being con¬ 
sidered and hearings held. 

In testimony today. February 20, letters were Introduced 
from the Finnish Government and the Russian Government, 
both officially denying that the nations were at war. Conse¬ 
quently, Mr. G. W. Hackworth, legal adviser to the Secretary 
of State, testified that a loan to either nation would not 
technically violate our neutrality law nor international law. 
Personally, I believe most of us in this Nation—and in Fin¬ 
land—agree that a war is in progress, I believe we all agree 
that there is a war in progress in China. Yet our Neutrality 
Act has not been invoked either by Presidential proclamation 
or act of Congress in either case. Mr. Hackworth testified 
that it had not been invoked in the Pinnish-Russian dispute 
because of the fact that American interests were not in 
Jeopardy. When questioned about the Slno-Jap war» he 
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stated that American Interests would be more greatly Jeop¬ 
ardized if the act were inve^ed. Rather a paradox, I would 
say. 

Through the Export-Import Bank, we have loaned to 
China $25,000,000 with no restrictions attached, and they have 
purchased implements of war with It. We have loaned the 
Finnlsh-American Trading Co. of Finland, through the same 
agency, $10,000,000 of which $8,000,000 has been expended and 
the balance will be expended shortly. But in the case of Fin¬ 
land and aU other nations now, they are specifically prohibited 
from expending these credits for war materials. 

Mr. Jesse Jones, head of the R. F. C. and, therefore, of the 
Export-Import Bank, testifying before the House committee 
said: 

There la no reason for Finland to be mentioned in this bill at all. 
This Is the same bill we came up here with last year. We consider 
it an authorization to make further loans to Finland up to 
$20,000,000, but not a direction. 

He testified further that in this case and in all cases they 
predicated their loans upon adequate security and decided 
from events as they occurred from day to day the conditions 
which determine adequate security. And that, therefore, a 
loan of $20,000,000 would not necessarily be authorized to Fin¬ 
land unless they had a reasonable assurance that Finland 
would succeed in her war. When asked why they would pro¬ 
hibit purchases of arms and munitions by Finland. Mr. Jones 
testified that they get their interpretation of the President’s 
proclamation or of international law from the State Depart¬ 
ment or the President. The gentleman from Connecticut, 
Representative Miller, asked Mr. Jones if he did not con¬ 
sider that the position the Government was now taking 
was entirely contrary to the position taken during the special 
session. Replied Mr. Jones, “On the neutrality question, I 
would think so.” So, then, it would appear that even though 
we Increased the Export-Import Bank capitalization by 
$100,000,000, Finland is not definitely sure of a loan, and if 
granted will not be permitted to purchase war materials with 
it. I might add that the loan, if granted, is only in the form 
of credit to American industry to finance materials which 
they ship to Finland and the loans themselves are guaranteed 
either by the Finnish Government or possibly, as in the 
previous case, by a Finnish-American trading company which 
is either owned by the Government of Finland or by Finnish 
capitEd. 

In addition it appears from the testimony of Mr. Jones that 
they have made loans to date to 55 different countries, and 
they have already made commitments in advance under this 
proposed Increased authorization of from forty to fifty million 
dollars additional, Including others of the Scandinavian 
countries, but in no case permitting the purchase of war 
materials, despite the fact that those nations are not now at 
war with anyone. By far the principal requests come from 
South American countries. To me it appears as if the rest of 
the world regards Uncle Sam as opening his pocketbook again 
and saying, “Come on, boys, come and get it.” 

May I add also, at this point, that Mr. Jones testified that 
they did not consider that the Export-Import Bank or R, P. C. 
was in any way restrained by the Johnson Act because they 
were a Government corporation. This despite the fact that 
Congressman Wolcott offered an amendment to the 1939 
Neutrality Act to specifically include all corporations. Gov¬ 
ernment-owned or not, but we were assured by administra¬ 
tion spokesmen it was unnecessary, and the amendment de¬ 
feated. Hence, while private banks are prohibited, R. F. C. 
may loan all its wants to whom it wants. 

But now returning to Finland. There are two ways of 
helping a man who is in a fight. Either help him or desist 
from helping his adversary. We are selling Implements of 
war to Russia today; right now they have 450 of our bomb¬ 
ing-plane, motors, which, no doubt, they are using over Fin¬ 
land. In addition, for a number of years, we have been 
paying Russia $35 an ounce for the gold which she shipped 
us and which cost her about $12 an ounce to produce—which 
is a rather handsome profit to build up a war chest. Anyone 
can build a plane, but our superior motors and the gas to fiy 
them is real aid. 
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In coDcluaioii* let us take stock of whether or not 
we are actually hivolyed in this war. Not only are JQagland 
and France financing In this country, but there is also the 
possibility tliu^ are dumping some three biUicms of securities 
upon an already si<^ market in this country* Our foreign 
trade suffers from the expansion of Allied exports to the 
rest of the world to pay war bills. By having to pay cash in 
this country for war materials they purchase their agricul¬ 
tural commodities elsewhere on credit to conserve cash for 
American planes and ammunition. They sell commodities 
elsewhere for cash, no doubt loaned by us, to secure mme cash 
for purchases in this country. Our warehouses are stuffed 
with unsold and unsalable tobacco and cotton. Prodigious 
increases in the cost of war preparation and defense are be¬ 
fore us in Congress. We sold millions in materials to the 
Japs to kill the Chinese and to the Chinese to kill the Japs. 

Aside from our gold purchases, Russia owes us over three 
hundred and eighty-five millions, which she will not pay in 
order that she may use that cash to buy materials from us 
to destroy Finland. Finally, we were told that if we would 
keep American ships out of the danger zones, we would keep 
out of war. Well, about a few days ago we had transferred— 
theoretically sold-—to foreign flags 114 ships out of our Mer¬ 
chant Marine and the other day we were informed that the 
United States Line had ''sold** 8 ships, including the President 
Harding, to a Belgium company for trade into the war zone. 
It had previously attempted to turn these over to the Pana¬ 
manian and Norwegian flags. The United States Line char¬ 
tered the ships, worth $4,000,000, on a bare-boat charter 
without any American crew for a down payment of only 
$137,000. Or, In other words, continued to hold a flrst mort¬ 
gage of 97 percent Interest on those boats. Is that not a vio¬ 
lation of the spirit at least of our Neutrality Act? Certain 
it is that these bottoms will go into the war zones carrying 
American dollars and subject to sinking by any of the bel¬ 
ligerent warships. On the other hand, hundrecls of American 
seamen are added to our already overheavy imemployment 
rolls. And the owners come to us for hundreds of millions 
annually to subsidize the rebuilding of the American Mer¬ 
chant Marine. 

What a farce it all is! 

Legally, Finland can borrow from private banks all it 
wants for whatever It wants to buy, but, hopelessly outnum¬ 
bered, I doubt any banker would dare risk his depositors’ 
money on such a loan. If we as a Government loan, are we 
not opening our *rrea8Ury to all future victims of aggression— 
or earn their Just displeasure in future world trade—assume 
the "status’* feared by the President? I would prefer to see 
an outright grant by the people of the United States with no 
strings attached. But let us stop Addling around about it. 
Let us stop fooling Finland and let us stop fooling ourselves 
about the whole thing. 


The Gold Hoard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE COLX7MBU8 (OHIO) SUNDAY DZSPATOH 
OF FEBRUARY 18, 1940 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, 1 include the following editorial 
from the Columbus Sunday Dlipatch of February 18,1940: 
Il'I'oin the Columbus Sunday Dispatch of February 18, 1940] 

THS OOU) HOARD —A SIHZSTER SHADOW OVIK UNITED STATES WSUTARS 

Among the many follies the New Deal has perpetrated <m the 
none is more cmtstanding than that embodied In the 
accumulation of nearly $18,000,000,000 in gold, which, in time, will 


adversely aSeot the fUianotal and property welfare of every oltisen, 
alter to their detriment prices to farmer and consumer, lessen 
labor*s purchasing power and depreciate Ml classes of salaries and 
other 

If New Deal policy continues to add to this increasingly unusaMe 
gold hoard, most of it burled in the hlXLs of Elentucky, and which 
has been continuously swollen by 0 years of wofld-wlde purchases 
at a fantastically high price, this Nation, at a not remote time, will 
And Itself confronted with one of the greatest fiscal crises of its 
history. 

It is probable that this crisis may be preceded by a basically 
unsound rise in quoted prices for nearly everything vendible. It 
was with the hope that It wotdd bring about an inflationary pros¬ 
perity. that the original Roosevelt brain trust thrust on the country 
the unsound system of paying 935 an ounce for gold. The then 
currency value of $20.07 per otmce for that metal had been estab¬ 
lished by generations of experience by mankind with the cost of 
producing gold. It was the belief of these theorlats that such infla¬ 
tion could be controlled from time to time by altering the gold con¬ 
tent of the dollar, although this had never been accomplished by 
any nation In all financial history. 

Until a weak New Deal Oongress, upon his demand, gave the 
President authority to devalue the Nation's currency by permitting 
him to fix the amount of gold In the dollar, the metal had been 
used for decades here and generally throughout the world as a 
circulating medium on which all currency was based. Prior to the 
Roosevelt gold devaluing act there was in the United States an 
average gold stock of coin and bullion of around $5,000,000,000. 
This was ample for the commercial and financial purposes and 
transactions of the Nation and for the settlement of our trade 
balances abroad, even in the years of the greatest prosperity and 
business expansion and it circulated freely as coin among our 
people. This condition had obtained for nearly three quarters of 
a century previous, during which the United States recovered from 
the ravaging effects of the Civil War, endured several financial 
depressions, and emerged from each to enjoy an ever expanding 
and profitable business. Labor was generally employed and the 
national resources contlnuotisly developed. During these decades 
America outdistanced all other countries in almost every economic 
and business field and created more wealth than any nation In any 
period of history. 

There was only one serious threat to financial solvency during 
the long period In which gold was in free circulation, and It was 
one which almost exactly paralleled a phase of the New Deal 
monetary tinkering of today. In the late lB90's, as again during 
the present regime, the silver-producing and a few strictly agrarian 
States, using the force of their political voting power, induced 
Oongress again to legalize and force the purchase of silver to coin on 
the basis of $1.29 an ounce, when its commercial price was much 
less than half that amount. The actual operation of the silver 
purchasing law of 1890 soon threatened bankruptcy to the Treasury. 
President Cleveland ordered it to stop the silver purchases only In 
time avert a financial catastrophe. The Silver Act was one of 
the principal causes of the unprecedentedly severe depression 
of 1893. 

The same silver forces and Influences, with the assistance of 
President Roosevelt, caused a subservient Congress in May 1033. 
to attach a rider to an agricultural bill by which the President 
received power to decrease the gold content of the dollar and in a 
later act to purchase all silver offered the Government at a price 
much higher than its commercial selling value. There was thus 
again started the whole process which had, of necessity, been 
abandoned by the Cleveland administration In order In Its day to 
preserve national financial solvency. The New Deal theorists, 
defying all precedent and world-wide experience for centuries, 
proceeded to devalue the dollar by 40 percent and in addition again 
overvalued silver by accepting it for coinage at $IJ29 an ounce 
When its market price averaged about 38 cents. Huge quantities 
of the white metal thus were and still are being purchased in a 
vain attempt to make one-fourth of the monetary reserve of the 
Nation consist of silver. Another hole has been dug in the ground, 
this one at West Point, to hold this unusable accumulation. 

For nearly 7 years the United States Treasury has felt the im¬ 
pact of these unsound fiscal laws. Into Its gold and silver hoards 
have flowed into one ownership or another $12,000,000,000 yielding 
many billions in profits to the sellers in foreign lands. Millions 
of ounces of these metals have oome to us from Australia, from 
South Africa, from India, from China, from South America, from 
Canada, from England, from France, from Holland, from Switzer¬ 
land, from Germany, from Scandinavia, from Mexico, from Japan, 
and even from Russia. And this at imtold profit to people of 
other nations, but for Americans a charge against their present 
and future tax bills to pay these unnecessary subsidies to every 
co rn e r of the globe. 

The accumtUatlon of these immense reservoirs of gold and 
silver have not only failed to bring to the people of the United 
States a sound and stable prosperity, but on the oontrary have 
contributed to the 7 years of depression. That history repeats itself 
is a well-known proverb, therefore, the general national feeling of 
Insecurity and doubt as to what the future holds, the disturbing 
fact that we still have mlUlons of unemployed, business is stag¬ 
nant and the savings and surplus capital of the people remain 
Idle instead of being usefully employed for business expansion is 
sadly remlnisoent of periods spread all through history when sim¬ 
ilar unsound financial theories prevailed. The inner oonoem over 
the gold and sliver Frankenstein which the New Deal has created 
is shown by the recent reported suggestion of a prominent ex* 
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truster tHat we give back to the natlone of Europe a con¬ 
siderable part of this gold, but the result of such benevolence 
doubtless would be that it would be offered back to us again at 
the same Inflated price of $35 an ounce. 

For the new dealers It is only a matter of politics. For the 
individual Amerlcsm citizen it is a matter of the deepest concern 
although he may not yet have taken sufficient time to delve deeply 
Into the operations of these monetary laws which so vitally affect 
his everyday life. Economists and students of finance who are 
sincere in their interest in the public welfare realize that we are 
faced with What was once a fanciful theory but is now a deeply 
disturbing condition. The theory has failed but the condition 
remains in the possession of unusable gold and silver at a terri¬ 
bly overvalued price. 

How to get rid of it and stop the flood of both metals now 
pouring on America from every comer of the globe Is a problem 
that no new dealer can solve, and the Nation will be fortunate 
If at the end it escapes paying a limitless price for this, probably 
the greatest of the New Deal blunders. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PATRICK J. BOLAND, OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following radio 
address by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Boland] : 

As a Member of the House of Representatives, and a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I want to talk about a piece of 
current legislation, the continuance of the Trade Agreements Act, 
The President in his message to the Congress on January 3, 1940, 
indicated the necessity of this legislation In the following language; 

"For many years after the World War blind economic selfishness 
in most countries, including our own. resulted In a destructive mine 
field of trade restrictions which blocked the channels of commerce 
among nations. This policy was one of the contributing causes of 
existing wars. It dammed up vast unsalable surpluses, helping to 
bring about unemployment and suffering In the United States and 
everywhere else.” 

The House began today the debates for the continuance of the 
Trade Agreements Act for another 3 years. In my estimation there 
is no question as to the final outcome when the vote shall have 
been taken, although the opposition Is waging a major and deter¬ 
mined offensive against this Important part of our foreign policy. 
Campaign speeches for 1940 are now being made with respect to 
this program. 

Incidentally this offensive is being waged against the advice of 
some of the elder statesmen of the Republican Party, such as Col. 
Frank Blnox, former Secretary of State Stimson, William Allen 
White, and others. A number of prominent businessmen who are 
members of the Republican Party appeared before our committee 
advocating that the trade-agreements law be further extended, I 
think I can assure these gentlemen that their wishes will be 
granted. The weight of the evidence before our committee was 
for the extension of this act. and I base my prediction on tbe 
passage of this resolution through the House lar^ly on this evidence. 
1 am afraid, however, that the majority of my Republican colleagues 
in the House will not follow the advice of these elder statesmen 
and business leaders of their party. 

I note that Roger W. Babson, a statistician who used to stand 
high in Republican ranks, after criticizing some of the things done 
by the New Deal, said in his syndicated article a week ago: ”It 
eeems like mighty poor strategy for the Republican shock troops to 
assault the one position on which the New Deal is economically 
Impregnable—Its foreign-trade policy I As a statistician, 1 believe 
that the Hull trade pacts should be backed to the limit by every 
straight-thinking, unselfish, and honest American.” 

There should be no place for politics In this legislation. I say 
this first as afi American citizen and secondly as a Democrat. 

The minority members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
have Issued as their report In opposition to the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act a purely political document. I search the 
report in vain for any evidence that its authors have gotten beyond 
the days of Mark Hanna. 

Without the slightest appearance of any sense of humor, they talk 
about the need for making a study with a view to setting .up a 
substitute foreign-trade program that would “protect our vital 
Interests,” be “truly flexible,” and “deal with foreign trade upon a 
realistic basis along constitutional lines.” 

A “study” of these things. Where, in the name of heaven, have 
tbe authors of these “mouth-filling” phrases been for the past 7 
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years? Where have they been since 1930, when tbe Hawley^Bmoot 
Act was passed wl1;h guarantee that it would have even^bocty 
swimmi n g in prosperity within 30~-or was it 69-—days? 

Their report plainly shows that they cannot or will not grasp tbe 
fimdamentals of the problems of foreign trade. Every criticism and 
every suggestion they make In their report is directly or indirectly 
refuted by the testimony. All that remains, when their so-called 
facts and arguments are exposed to the light, are the floundering 
end futne efforts of some modern disciples of outworn and dis¬ 
credited tariff policies to sell the American people another package 
of Hawley-Smootism. I think the American people will carefully 
examine any such package, although It may be nicely tied up with 
a pink ribbon. 

The atmosphere Is so full of uproar and confusion about trade 
agreements that I hope it will not be amiss for me to take a few 
minutes to clarify some of the issues Involved. The trade-agree¬ 
ments program was formulated in order that our industrial re¬ 
sources and labor might be directed, by businessmen, in the most 
profitable channels conducive to American standards of living and 
efficient production. This program was brought forward for the 
purpose of fostering an enlightened application of the protective 
principle, whereby a maxlmiim opportunity of employment, pur¬ 
chasing power, and production would be possible. Furthermore, It 
was promulgated lor the mitigation of x^alr discriminatory and 
war-breeding trade restrictions which had such an enormous growth 
throughout the world during the Hawley-Smoot era. These ob¬ 
jectives ought to be enduring principles; we should not lose sight 
of them just because the purveyors of fear are exceptionally busy 
at the present time. 

The experience of the last 5^ years contributes to the conclusion 
that the administrative process of framing trade agreements is 
sound. Again referring to the hearings before our committee, I was 
surprised to find so few even making claims of Injiiry because of 
reduced tariff rates. The majority of those appearing in opposition 
to the extension of the act Emitted that they had not iMen hurt 
and only expressed a vague fear of some future Injury. Further¬ 
more, the witnesses appearing and favoring extension represented 
a diverse cross section of the American public, including repre¬ 
sentatives of civic and peace groups, of labor unions, manufac¬ 
turers, farmers, shippers, traders, boards of trade, housewives, and 
others from all sections of the country. If legislators are to be 
guided by such hearings, the preponderance of evidence suggests 
strong support for the extension of the act for another 3 years. 

PUBLIC INTERESTS IN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

I want to call attention to another significant reason for my 
prediction as to the passage of the Trade Agreements Act. This is 
the preponderance of support of the press, irrespective of party 
amilatlons. During the recent hearings one of my colleagues had 
more than 50 favorable editorials from various sections of the 
country made a part of the Record, many of them from outstand¬ 
ing Republican papers. In a recent newspaper poll support of the 
reciprocal trade agreements was tabulated at 82 percent of all the 
papers analyzed. 

A recent Gallup poll showed that a great majority of Informed 
public opinion supports Secretary Hull’s trade-agreements program. 

Seventy-one percent of those answering the poll were favorable to 
this program. I hope that a number of our friends on the Re¬ 
publican Bide of the House will be converted during the next few 
days, but I know the heat Is being turned on some of them who are 
inclined to agree with the program principally by the powerful 
lobbies. 

TRADE GAINS FROM AGBEBMENTB 

The trade-agreements program has contributed to a general In¬ 
crease In the foreign trade of the United States. Studies made 
by nonpartisan agencies presented evidence at the hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means to the effect that the program 
has done a good job. Without going into too many details, It has 
been proven that export trade with agreement countries has in- 
ci eased much more than trade with nonagreement countries. 
Attempts were made before the committee to discount these con¬ 
clusions by hand-picked figures prepared to show an unfavorable 
picture by those opposing the act. The evidence of this greater 
Increase In trade with the agreement countries could not be 
weakened by enemies of the program. The over-all results with 
agreement countries in comparison with nonagreement countries 
presents the true picture of the results. Of course, special circum¬ 
stances have been Important in affecting individual countries or 
particular products so that the volume of trade as a whole Is the 
best test of the effectiveness of the agreements.. 

In the trade agreements thus far concluded with 21 countries, 
the foreign governments concerned have lowered their trade barriers 
on a wide range of American farm and factory products. The con¬ 
cessions bbtalned by the United States include duty reductions, 
enlarged quotas, and other mitigations of restrictive measures, as 
well as the binding of existing duties or free entry, on thousands 
of Items which enter into our export trade. 

Taking the years 1934 and 1935 as substantially a preaneement 
period,/Exports from the United States averaged $2,300,000,000. Dur¬ 
ing the !si-year period 1937 and 1988, with 17 agreements in affect 
for most of the time, exports averaged $3,200,000,000. While friexKls 
of the program do not claim that this entire trade Increase was due 
to the advantages for American exports obtained by the United 
States in trade aneements, it is significant that during ^e pedod 
1937-88 exports from the United States to countries with which 
reciprocal-trade agreements were in operation averaged 61,2 percent 
greater than during the 1934-^5 period. Over the same peciod our 
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exports to nonagreement countries averaged only 87^ percent 
greater. 

There was little difference between the rate of Increase In imports 
from the agreement and nonagreement countries for the respective 
comparison. Burely this shows that trade agreements have not 
caused a flood of imports. 

RXABOmi WRT THX PROGRAM SHOXTU) NOT BR SISITRACICSO 

The central fact about trade agreements which we must remem¬ 
ber is that we cannot hope to maintain a satisfactory economic 
situation in the United States without an adequate volume of 
foreign trade. This is true of both exports and Imports. It is 
fundamental. 

Our national economic machine has long been geared to the pro¬ 
duction of a number of important commodities in quantities which 
exceed our domestic requirements. Substantial portions of our 
output of cotton, tobacco, corn-hog products, wheat, fruits, refined 
copper, certain petroleum products, machinery of various types, 
iron and steel products, and many others must be marketed abroad. 
If these branches of production are to prosper. Once they are 
deprived of adequate foreign outlets, the people involved in these 
branches of production would find their purchasing power im¬ 
paired. As a result, they would buy less of our goods produced 
in this country and a shrinkage of purchasing power would be 
the result 

The loss of foreign markets for our exportable surpluses leads to 
a shrinkage of our domestic market as well. This effect is in¬ 
fluenced by the reduced volume of business done, in consequence 
of the shrinkage of markets, by our ports, our railroads, our other 
means of transportation, our banks, our merchandising establish¬ 
ments, and 60 forth. Loss of foreign markets leads to stagnation, 
depression, unemployment, and general distress, which spreads 
throughout the whole domestic economic system. 

Now the value of exports is said to be no more than 10 percent 
of the value of our total production of movable goods. This fact 
leads some people to the dangerous conclusion that, therefore, 
our export trade is not of any appreciable importance to us, and 
that Its reduction or complete elimination would not hurt us. 
There la an Inherent fallacy in this view. I believe it was ex- 
Presldent Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, who said that the 
exports represented our “margin of prosperity.” 

It is obvious that our economic system is not organized Into two 
watertight compartments, one of which, representing 90 percent of 
our productive effort, supplies our domestic market, while the other 
10 percent works for the foreign market. If that were the case, we 
ml^t be able to lop off the 10-percent compartment more easily. 
If it were desirable to do so, without much injury to the 90-percent 
compartment. But that is not the case. The branches of pro¬ 
duction which produce exportable surpluses depend upon export 
markets, for far more than 10 percent of their total sales, and these 
industries are essential parts of the whole intricate economic sys¬ 
tem. Impairment of these branches of production through loss of 
their foreign markets causes loss of efficiency throughout the en¬ 
tire system. Its destruction would be like a man losing the use of 
one hand. It simply is not necessary to make that sacrifice. We 
have found a way to maintain at least a part of our foreign trade 
through agreements. 

Our imports are usually somewhat less In value than our exports. 
We would not, however, be Justified in concluding from this smaller 
ratio that imports are of little or no importance to us. Here again, 
as in the case of exports, it is necessary to look at the nature of the 
things we import and appraise their significance in the light of the 
necessities of our economic system. We must not get away from the 
fact that some of the commodities which we import from abroad are 
not and cannot be produced in this country. 

TRADB AQRXSMRNTS AND THE FUTURE 

It is With a record of achievement as a background that we are 
going to extend for another 3 years the authority to enter into trade 
agreements, to maintain and extend the gains already made, and to 
enable this country to meet changing conditions in foreign markets 
as they arise in the coming years. The Trade Agreements Act was 
originally passed as an emergency depression measure. We are in 
another kind of emergency now. We shall need the flexibility which 
the trade-agreements program affords as greatly as we needed it in 
the emergency of the great depression. What conditions may bring 
forth in these future years no one can foresee. The countries con¬ 
stituting our largest markets have unfortunately become engaged 
in war. No part of the world will be able to remain unaffected by 
this war. As a great neutral nation, we ought to hold ourselves in 
readiness for influencing peace. 

We can be sure that our forei^ trade will be profoundly affected 
by the war. It is to be expected that the character of our exports, 
particularly to belligerent countries, will naturally be shifted. Some 
industries will find their export markets greatly reduced, others 
whose products are more essential to war purposes will be stimulated. 
This is a condition with which we must deal. Even our trade with 
neutral countries has already been changed. In some cases we shall 
find new export outlets by filling the gaps created by the inability 
of belligerent countries to supply their former customers. In other 
markets we diall find increased difficulties because belligerents will 


; we can, 

at least, foresee the inevitable fact of rapid change in the nature and 
directions of the world's trade and in the trade controls and trading 
arrangements adopted by both belligerent and neutral nations. 


If our country is to be in a position to meet emergency conditions, 
to resist discriminations against its commerce, and to shield our 
domestic economy from the disruptive effects of war abroad, the 
Executive will need a flexible Instrumentality for dealing, within 
the limits of pcdlcy laid down by the Congress, with the other 
countries of the world. We now have that instrumentality in the 
Trade Agreements Act and we shall need it more than ever during 
the war and post-war years. 

We need to keep alive the principles embodied in the trade- 
agreements program as an important American contribution to a 
more stable peace than that which followed the last war. War in¬ 
evitably brings with it a system of intensified controls over all 
forms of economic life, including foreign trade. If these controls 
ere not to persist into peacetime there ought to be a reasonable 
prospect that every nation, by devoting its productive energies to 
those lines of activity in which It is most effective, may obtain 
through the ordinary channels of trade those things which it does 
not produce for itself. No nation should be forced into the position 
of having to wage war for raw materials and markets. It can be 
truly said that the principles of the trade-agreements program 
are indisp)ensable to the establishment of an enduring condition 
of peaceful commerce and therefore of an orderly world. 

I want to conclude by quoting another brief passage from the 
President's message to the Congress on January 8 on the Importance 
of carrying out the program. He said, in part; 

“But what is more Important, the Trade Agreements Act should 
be extended as an Indispensable part of the foundation of any 
stable and durable peace. 

* « * • « « • 

”I emphasize the leadership which this Nation can take when 
the time comes for a renewal of world peace. Such Influence will 
be greatly weakened if this Government becomes a dog in the 
manager of trade selfishness.” 
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ADDRESS BY DR. D. ORMONDE WALKER, ST. JAMBS LITERARY 
FORUM, FEBRUARY 11, 1940 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include an address delivered by Dr. 
D. Ormonde Walker, prominent Negro educator and president 
of Wllberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sunday, February 11, 1940. at the St. James Literary 
Forum. The address is as follows; 

Mr. President, ladles and gentlemen, I want to congratulate the 
St. James Literary Forum for keeping open a platform for the 
discussion of vital questions affecting the welfare of the citizens 
of America. If democracy is to be saved, it can be saved only 
through the enlightenment of those who enjoy its benefits. Our 
American democracy is In danger today in that there is an attempt 
to stop the hand of progress and turn the thoughts of our cit¬ 
izens to the period which I will designate as the "era of pllfer- 
in g p rivilege.” 

Wienever our coimtry has been faced with a crisis, it has always 
found a man upon whom It could rely for guidance and for sal¬ 
vation. Such a man has always had the confidence of a majority 
of all the people to guide the Nation through the dangers that 
arise In its pathway. 

'The distressed American people have found a ray of hope in 
meeting their difficulties through the wise planning of the so-called 
New Deal. Democracy to them means more than the right to life 
and liberty. It means the right to eat, for liberty would be noth¬ 
ing and life would be impossible without the right to eat. A de¬ 
mocracy, therefore, must secure to every citizen this fundamental 
right. Any form of government or any society that falls to pro¬ 
vide food for its citizens Is doomed to be set aside either by the 
peaceful method of the ballot, as was done in 1932, or by a rever¬ 
sion to the primitive type—each man for himself and Ood for 
us all. 

There is much that is being said about a third term for a suc¬ 
cessful President, and those who would prostitute our democracy 
for their own selfish ends are seeking to create a smoke screen by 
making a false issue out of the third term. It is therefore my 
purpose to speak to you today on the third-term myth. 

A myth is a "might have been” repeated until it becomes a "has 
been.” The question of the third term was raised at the very be¬ 
ginning of our democracy; in fact, a third term was offered to 
George Washington, who refiised It on the following basis; Being 
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00 years of age^ be declined to run for a third term, and In hie Ji^are- 
well Addreae of September 6,1798, be said: **1^ery day the increaa- 
ing weight of years admonishes me more and more that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. I have 
the oouBolation to believe that while Justice and prudence invite 
me to quit the political scene, patriotism does not forbid It." It 
wih be clearly seen that Washington did not think here wotild be 
any violation of law or the intention of the Constitution should he 
become a candidate for a third term, but declined to run because 
of the increasing weight of years. 

The question arose dmlz^ the time of Jackson, who, at the age 
of 70, refused to run because of bad health, age, and his promise to 
support Van Buren at the end of his second term. 

Again the question arose during President Gremt's term of office, 
and he said, *T do not want it any more than I did the first; 1 would 
not write nor utter a word to change the will of the people In 
expressing and making their choice. I am not, nor have I ever 
been, a candidate for renomlnatlon. 1 would not accept a nomina¬ 
tion even it were tendered unless It should come under such cir- 
cuxnstanoes as to make It an imperative duty, circumstances not 
likely to arise," 

It Is clearly evident, then, that the people, whenever they feel 
it necessary, have the right to continue any man in office as long 
as the service of that man is acceptable. 

There are those who raise the question of a dictatorship, but 
again the public is being fooled, for a dictatorship is self-per¬ 
petuating, while no man can be maintained In the office of the 
President of the United States unless It Is by the expressed will of 
the people. 

Democracy has the right to experiment with a third term. If 
the people do not believe that the President should serve more 
than two terms the people themselves should have the right to 
say so, and today we have the best opportunity to put this matter 
to a test. Mr, Roosevelt may not want a third term, but the 
people may want to experiment with him for a third term, since 
he suits their purpose. 

The question that faces us today Is whether we desire to con¬ 
tinue the progressive era in the development of oxir democracy, 
whether the forces of liberalism shall prevail in our country, or 
whether standpatlsm and donothlnglsm shall again become 
dominant In our national thinking. I do not believe that the 
American people are ready to go back into the wilderness and into 
the chaos out of which the New Deal has brought us. The fight 
between the conservatives and the liberals In om political system 
has always been clearly defined. Jefferson, with his lofty sense of 
agrarian freedom, rescued the American people from the landed 
gentry and the wealthy merchant and for 8 years the common man 
enjoyed Jeffersonian freedom. 

Again the conflict arose between vested interests and the rights 
of the common people and out of the hlckory-coverod hills of North 
Carolina came Andrew Jackson, who brought about the emancipa¬ 
tion of the poor farmer and the wage earner from the shackles 
of an economy that kept him tied to pauperism. The forces that 
were alined against Jackson were the same forces alined against 
Jefferson. 

In 1880 the slave economy of the South sought to thrust its dark 
and vicious shadow upon the North, which resulted In a conflict 
of arms with the resultant triumph of the forces of liberalism 
and freedom. Steadily, with painful steps and slow, we have moved 
forward, having always to battle with the same forces interested 
In selfish greed and in personal economy rather than national 
economy. 

With the growth of Industrialism came the problems of distribu¬ 
tion and between 1890 and 1900 there was a great barbecue, a 
mighty killing as the industrial potentates arose to control the life 
of our democracy. Under the Republican Party that aided and 
abetted in this great killing, the poor of the land became poorer 
while the rich became richer. Poverty became the legitimate child 
of riches. Invisible government was set up; Senators and Congress¬ 
men were controlled; Presidents were elected with the flare of torch- 
lighted processions, while the common man languished with bis 
mortgaged farm, his mortgaged home, and his helpless children. 
Here and there a voice was heard in defense of the prostrate worker. 
OrtgUl, of Illinois, spoke out; Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, 
spoke out; Bob La Follette, of Wisconsin, spoke out, and soon a new 
movement for the emancipation of helpless laborers and prostrate 
farmers was well on its way. Theodore Roosevelt called it the 
"square deal"; Woodrow Wilson called it the "new freedom"; and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt called It the New Deal, all a part of the 
same movement to take government out of the hands of a few 
and put it where sovereignty resldes-^-ln the hands of the American 
people. 

The people who would have government serve their selfish purposes 
are speaking today as Frederick Townsend Martin spoke some years 
ago: "We are not politicians or public thinkers; we are the rich; 
we own America; we got It God knows how, but we Intend to keep 
It If we can by throwing all of the tremendous weight of our support, 
our Influence, our money, our political connections, our purchased 
Senators, our hungry Congressmen, our public-speaking dema¬ 
gogues Into the scale against any legislature, any political platform, 
any I*resldentlal campaign that threatenit the integrity of our 
state." 

The third-term myth would have been exploded by Theodore 
Roosevelt had he been a true liberal at heart. His liberalism was a 
milk-and-water liberalism. He lacked the courage needed for a 
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continued fight in the interest of the common people. All the forces 
of reaction, ell the llUberal elements converged to deny him the 
noznlnatlon of his party which forced him Into the apm to seek the 
establishment of a third party. His third party in the election 
became the second party, and if he had continued his fight thlii 
question would not he before the American people today. 

The present President of the United States came upon the scene 
during a very dark hour In our Nation’s history. The forces of 
pilfering privilege had wrecked our economy and were ready to 
flee from the scene of the wreckage. He came at a time when or¬ 
dered government was at a crucial testing point. It was his duty to 
rescue civilization and to save democracy. Now that the perpetuity 
of our democratic government has been assured, they are saying 
to us, let us return to the days of individualism, of personal enter¬ 
prise, the days of individual initiative when again we will have the 
right to enslave the workers and to bind the farmers with hoops 
of mortgaged steel. But the millions of common people in America 
will say like the brave General Joffre during the last World War, 
"They shall not pass." 

The vaporous twaddle about national bankruptcy Is only a smoke 
screen to hide the intentions of those who would prostitute our 
Government for selfish ends. The people are satisfied to have their 
Government remain at Washington, and not to have It removed 
to Wall Street. We are now In charge of our Government, and we 
intend to use It for permanent security. No nation whose bonds 
are selling on the open market from $1 to $19 over par Is in danger 
of bankruptcy. 

Despite the persistence of unemployment and its legitimate son, 
Relief, the level of our American life has been raised, the national 
wealth Is being distributed over a wider surface. Under the old 
order there were tremendous peaks of wealth with deep chasms of 
poverty. Today these peaks are being leveled off, and the chasms 
are being filled. 

The social gains made during the past 7 years should not be 
allowed to go with the wind of Republican windjammers. The New 
Deal is democracy crusading mllltantly. Borne are saying that the 
New Deal has not worked, that unemployment Is as great today 
as when the New Deal took over the reins of government, but re¬ 
member that the old deal had more than 62 years of trial In which 
to do Its work. Why stop the New Deal with only 8 years' trial. 
Let the New Deal remain In power for 52 years and a newer and a 
happier America will be the result. 

The Good Book has said: "By their fruits ye shall know them," 
and I add: "Not by their roots.^* Let us examine the fruits of the 
old deal. The old deal brought us bank failures where the life 
savings of the old and the young went with the wind. The old deal 
brought the slums. The old deal brought the sharecroppers, the 
migrant farmer, and grapes of wrath. The old deal brou^t us the 
usurious money lenders. The old deal brought \is inequality in 
transportation rates. The old deal brought us high tariff and low 
wages. The old deal brought us tinregulated stock exchange where 
the price of the food of the poor was raised to create riches to make 
a Roman holiday. The old deal brought us invisible rulers who 
felt no responsibility either to God or man. The old deal gave us 
government of the few, by the few, for the few. The old deal gave 
us government without relief. 

What are the fruits of the New Deal? Today banks are secured 
with the solid backing of the Government of the United States. 
The stock exchange has been regulated and placed under govern¬ 
mental supervision. Nonexisting stock cannot now be sold on the 
existing stock market. Old-age security has come os a result of the 
New Deal. Educational opportunities have been extended to the 
poor under the National Youth Administration. The prostrate 
farmer has been given relief In the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
The slums of our great cities are being cleared under the Federal 
housing project. The harassed home owner burdened with a mort¬ 
gage has been relieved by the Home Owners' Loan Corporation, 
Farm credit banks have been further extended. Inequality of rail¬ 
road rates has been removed. Labor has been granted the right to 
organize for collective bargaining. Unemployment Insurance has 
come to mitigate some of the suffering due to technological 
displacement of workers. Taxes are now being paid according to 
ability to pay. Farmers In the hinterland of our country now have 
the use of electricity, through the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
other Federal agencies designed to carry light where there was dark¬ 
ness. Unemployment is being relieved by the extension of construc¬ 
tive governmental projects, and everywhere in America there is 
hope for the future. 

I cannot close a discussion of this kind without reminding you 
that when one half of the world Is at war and the arteries of our 
trade are being broken, and when there is at the head of our Govern¬ 
ment a true heart and a steady hand. It would he exceedingly un¬ 
wise to remove that steady hand that has kept us out of war to 
place our future in the hands of the schoolboy candidates that are 
offering themselves for consideration in the opposition party. 

When President Grant was being urged for a third term he said, 
"I would not accept a nomination even if It were tendered, unless 
it should come under circumstances as to make it an Imperative 
duty.** The Imperative duty calls Franklin Delano Roosevelt to face 
the American i^ople, put before them the facts as only he la able, 
enlighten them as only his voice can enlighten, and to assume anew 
the leadership of our Government to the end that the gains we have 
made may not be lost and to save us from the ravages of a war Into 
which we will be inevitably drawn should unwise hands be placed 
to guide the ship of state. 
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My sincere plea to tlie common man of America Is tliat we shall 
create an imperatlye demand to force Mr. Franlclln Delano Roose¬ 
velt to remain at the helm of the affairs of oiir Government. 

Justice and Righteousness of the Hull Trade-Treaty 
Program 
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STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OP 
ANEERICA 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
pay a bonus to certain tariff-protected interests on many 
things they have to buy. Likewise, all other consumers. 
For example, in 1909, the Waltham Watch Co. sold in 
Europe in competition with Europeans a large number of 
their watches for a price one-third less than the company 
would sell same watches in this country. A man by the 
name of Keene of New York City followed up the Waltham 
watch salesmen in Europe. He purchased from the Euro¬ 
pean merchants those Waltham watches and brought them 
back duty free to the United States. In New York City, 
he sold those watches at retail for considerably less than 
any American could purchase such watches at wholesale 
in this country. Having investigated the matter I bought 
one of Keene’s European-sold Waltham watches, and saved 
one-third of the American price. 

Again. Mr. Speaker, in 1909 the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. shipped to the Philippines, a distance of 10,000 miles, 
some of their sewing machines, paid the freight, and sold 
them for 60 percent of the price at which sold in the United 
States. An American in the Philippines, Prof. T. D. Angle- 
meyer, having resigned as teacher, and being ready to return 
to the United States, investigated and found it cheaper to 
purchase a Singer sewing machine in the Philippines, pack 
it, and pay the freight again across the Pacific Ocean than 
to purchase a similar machine in the United States. That 
is what he did. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the American farmer 
is vitally interested in our foreign trade, tariffs, and the pro¬ 
gram of Hon. Cordell Hull. He is forced to pay a heavy 
bonus to certain protected industries to enable foreigners to 
buy certain of our products cheap and compete, at our ex¬ 
pense, with foreigners. The wheat, corn, and cotton farmers, 
as well as all consumers, under the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act have been required to pay the largest bonus in our his¬ 
tory so as to enable foreigners to get some of our factory 
products much cheaper than we can buy them. The bonus 
has been too high. We cannot wonder, then, at the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
railway and shipping organizations, and other labor organiza¬ 
tions, as well as the people in general, complaining of the 
destruction of our foreign trade at their expense for the 
benefit of only a few. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as a part of my remarks a statement of the Na¬ 
tional Cotton Council of America. 

What thb BEcimocAL Tradk Aorbsmxnts Program Means to the 
Cotton Belt and to the Nation 

The National Cotton CoiuxcU, In requesting support for House 
Joint Resolution 407 which provides for the continuance of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, submits the foUowlng in sup¬ 
port of Its position: 

1. population and area of cotton belt 

Approjdmately one-third of the farm population of the United 
States—two and one-half million farm families aggregating more 
than ten million persons—are engaged in the production of cotton 
and cottonseed. More than 20.000,000 |)eople of the Cotton Belt are 
directly dependent upon the cotton Industry for a livelihood. 


The Cotton Belt embraces more than one-third of the total area 
of the continental United States, extending from Virginia on the 
cast to California on the west, and from southern Illinois and 
southern Kansas on the north to the Gulf of Mexico and the Elo 
Grande on the south. 

a. LARGS percentage of AMERICAN COTTON MUST BE EXPORTED 
Normally 40,000,000 acres were planted to cotton. Loss of export 
markets for cotton resulted In the accumulation of a tremendous 
cotton surplus which depressed the price of the commodity to a 
level that threatened the economy of the Cotton Belt and seriously 
affected the economy of the entire Nation. In an effort to remedy 
this situation, the 40,000,000 acres normally planted to cotton have 
been reduced to approximately 24,000,000 acres—a reduction of 
16,000,000 acres. This curtailment of acreage and production has 
seriously adversely affected the economy of this section and could 
not have been achieved without the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars supplied from the Treasury of the United States 
and made as “soil conservation** payments, **cotton price adjust¬ 
ment*' payments and cotton loans. 

Notwithstanding this drastic curtailment In acreage, our annual 
production is still much in excess of domestic consumption. The 
figures for the past 3 years speak for themselves: 



Production 

Domestic 

oonsumptlon 

Crop Vftir: 

19:i7- 38. 

18,262,076 
11,023, 221 
‘ 11,600,000 

6,747,978 
6,868,426 
>8,000,000 

193^39. 

1939-40... 



1 Estimated. 

> Estimated— i high level rarely reached in the history of the industry. 

At the beginning of the current crop year—namely, August 1, 
1939—the carry-over In America amounted to 13,032,513 bales. If 
export markets are not recovered and maintained for from six to 
eight million bales of cotton annually, there will of necessity 
have to be a further curtailment of acreage with consequent eco¬ 
nomic disturbance, labor displacement, and serious geographical 
shifts In the production of agricultural commodities. 

3. WHAT RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS MEAN TO COTTON 

The continuance of the reciprocal trade-agreements program is 
our greatest Immediate hope for solving cotton's all-important 
foreign-trade problem. We believe that, through the Instrumental¬ 
ity of reciprocal trade agreements, It is possible to develop and 
maintain export markets for our surplus cotton and cottonseed 
products without serious domestic economic disturbance. 

4. WHAT RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS MEAN TO THE UNITED STATES 

Normally the United States can and does produce more of a great 
number of farm and nonfarm products than the American public 
can use. Surpluses of such production must (1) be sold in other 
countries, (2) pile up in unmarketable carry-overs in this country, 
or (3) be sold by producers at ruinously low prices. Unless ex¬ 
ported, such surpluses force down prices, employment, and income 
of American producers. Sound expansion of United States trade 
with foreign countries acoomplishes the following: 

(a) Directly benefits American producers whose goods are ex¬ 
ported. 

(b) Improves domestic markets. Any American producer, farmer 
or nonfarmer, whose goods find a foreign market becomes a better 
customer for the goods of other American producers. 

(c) Increases the supplies available to American consumers at 
reasonable prices, of goods produced to better advantage in other 
countries or not produced at all In the United States. 

Foreign trade must of necessity mean two-way trade. This 
country cannot have the benefit of foreign trade without, in re¬ 
turn, importing. There is no sound and enduring way for main¬ 
taining export markets for our surplus commodities except by buy¬ 
ing In foreign markets those commodities, the purchase of which 
will not seriously disturb our domestic economy. 

To increase foreign markets for products of the United States is 
the primary purpose of the trade-agreements program. This pur¬ 
pose is sought through the reciprocal adjustment of exceealve trade 
barriers. 

6. WHAT RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS MEAN TO GENERAL WORLD TRADE 

The abandonment of the reciprocal trade-agreements program 
would, In our Judgment, be the equivalent of saying to the nations 
of the world that the United States is unwilling to negotiate with 
them further for the restoration of normal international trade. 
Such an act on otir part will. Justifiably, we think, be construed 
by the other nations of the world as a declaration of purpose by the 
United States to develop to the highest possible degree nationalism, 
to become self-contained, and to withdraw behind our excessively 
high tariff wall from the commerce of the world. Such action on 
our part would, in our Judgment, constitute an open Invitation to 
all the other nations of the world to do likewise. The effect would 
be a further disastrous decrease and paralysis of all trade between 
nations. 

6. WHAT RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS MEAN TO WORLD PEACE 

We believe that there must come an end to the wars which now 
affect both Europe and Asia. Following these wars and In conneo- 
tlon with their termination, there will be discussions between the 
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MUgerent xxatUms lookii^ to the reatoration ot peace and of 
Commerce. These hegotlauone and oonveraationa will Invdve the 
eckmomto and social structure of every nation in the world. Re¬ 
sults obtained from these negotiations will determine the future 
security or insecurity, industrially, socially, and economically, of 
the peoples of every nation In the clvllhsed world. 

It Is essential that our Gkivemment have a part in these nego¬ 
tiations and discussions In order that our governmental structure 
and our domestic and national economy may be safeguarded. Re¬ 
gardless of the outcome of the war in Europe, there Is serious 
danger that international trade, as It has heretofore been con¬ 
ducted by democracies, will be greatly Imperiled, and that probably 
Its only salvation will depend upon the attitude and Influence of 
the United States In connection with the negotiation of peace. 
Our sphere of influence, as well as our possible opporttmity of 
protecting and preserving the principles of true democracy, will 
be seriously Jeopardized if we abandon our reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ments progrm and thus, In effect, serve notice on the rest of the 
world that the United States is withdrawing from International 
commerce. To pursue such a policy would be to renounce our 
interest in, and right to, participate in the negotiations which are 
to come for an economically sound and lasting world peace. 

The Brotherhood of America 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no weeks in the American cal¬ 
endar offer the people of our Nation a greater opportunity to 
emphasize the universal brotherhood of our land than the 
month of February. This Is a month of heroes, when the 
youth of the United States turns its eyes back upon the his¬ 
tory of our country to glory in its traditions. No nation on 
the face of the earth can boast of men more devoted to the 
needs of their people than America’s Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington. Their very names conjure up pictures 
oi loyalty to and love for the principles of liberty which were 
the cornerstone of their lives. 

It is fitting indeed that we should dedicate this month to 
the brotherhood of man. Consider the two men whose 
birthdays we remember with undying affection this month. 
The differences in their own lives, the disparity in their 
background, their training, their experience, are far less 
significant than the similarities in their goals. They pro¬ 
vide in themselves a demonstration of brotherhood. Lincoln, 
bom in poverty, self-educated, raised himself to the ranks 
of immortal greatness by the burning zeal of his cause— 
the preservation of the Union and the freedom of its peo¬ 
ple. Washington, reared in comfort, thoroughly educated, 
the gentleman in action, rose to the unchalleng^ claim of 
national fatherhood by the courage of his conviction&--the 
absolute certainty that independence was a requisite of self- 
respect. 

Both men were Americans of the highest order. They 
gave their lives to the establishment and preservation of the 
principles in which they believed. To the citizens of our 
Nation they brought the faith that comes with a belief in 
liberty, equality, justice, and brotherhood. 

We live today in an hour when vicious power seeks once 
more to dominate world affairs. It Is an age when miUions 
of men and women have determined to sacrifice the ideals 
of humanity in favor of a glorification of brutality. Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Japan have deified the bomb and ex¬ 
communicated the Book. Communist Russia has forsaken 
theory and adopted terror. In tiny Finland and helpless 
Ethiopia, wars, publicized and unpublicized, are raging on 
six fronts. 

War is not even regarded as requiring apology. It is ac¬ 
cepted and championed by arrogant forces for the first time 
in generations as an ’’ennobling” Institution. The spectacle 
horrifies men who believe In the future of humanity. Men 
aho look upon truth, kindness, justice, goodness as the alms 


of civilization must band together today as never before in 
contemporary life. 

Nothing is more necessary in these troubled days than a 
restatement of American fundamentals. We in these United 
States pledge ourselves to the brotherhood of man. We be¬ 
lieve in democracy because we regard all men and women, 
white and black, brown and yellow, whatever may be thdr 
place of origin, as the oommim children of one great Father. 
We cherish the Ideals of equality of opportunity, equality of 
rights, because we reject the false doctrines of ’’racism,” the 
’’superman,” the ’’pure strain.” For us the individual men 
and women who make up the whole of human life enjoy 
each a personal claim to membership in the great family of 
mankind which defies every effort to brand some as ’’inferior” 
or to hail others as ’’supei^r.” 

George Washington and Abraham Lincoln imderstood 
these concepts. Lincoln loved to quote the great words of 
the Great Teacher: 

Thou Shalt love the Lord thy Ood with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. 

This was brotherhood. This was true democracy. 

The people of the United States refuse to succumb to those 
who would teach group hatreds. We shall not fall before 
those who would set church against church, class against 
class, if we remember the ideals of Lincoln and Washington. 

In our Nation, we need no rigid pattern of human conduct, 
directing men’s footsteps into one narrowing channel. We 
need no Fuehrer-Prinzip, no oath of allegiance to the Com¬ 
munist revolution. Our differences are not liabilities. They 
are assets to be guarded tenderly, so that from the diver¬ 
gences in our outlook may come sympathy and understanding. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of wor¬ 
ship, freedom of press are ours because we respect the views 
of our neighbors, because we find our own experiences richer 
through the common interchange of our ideas with those of 
our fellows. 

Washington and Lincoln would be appalled at the condi¬ 
tion of our world today. We must labor to safe-guard Amer¬ 
ican principles, so that in the Nation to which they gave their 
last full measure of their devotion, their lives will not be 
forgotten. 

The President of the United States has declared: 

With gratitude to Ood for the liberties we enjoy and with a full 
measure of mutual respect for each other's faith, let us gather 
together in our churches, synagogues, schools, public halls, and 
homes during the week of Pebruaiy 18 to celebrate our brotherhood 
under Ck)d as citizens of our beloved land. Let us here resolve that 
In a time of world division and pain this Nation shall be rededlcated 
to the proposition that all men are brothers; that religious prejudice 
and group intolerance may not here destroy that unity in freedom 
which Is the strength of our national character. 

From every American must come the response, ’’Amen.” 


Treaties and Aj^reements Not the Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the following quotation 
from the case of Holmes v. JenrUson (14 Pet. 540, at p. 671), 
in which the opinion was delivered by the famous Justice 
Ttaey In 1840, should settle the question that treaties and 
agreements are different, and the latter are not to be ratified 
by the Senate: 

In the very next clause of the Constitution the States are for¬ 
bidden to enter Into any '"agreement’* or ^'compact'* with a forelgii 
nation; and as these words could not have been Ufiy or super¬ 
fluously used by the framers of the Constitution, they oaonoe be 
construed to mean the same thing with the word "treaty/* « a • 
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A few extracts from an eminent writer on the laws of nations, 
showing the matter In which these different words have been used, 
and the different meanings sometimes attached to them, will, per¬ 
haps, contribute to exphtin the reason for izsing them all in the 
Constitution, and will prove that the most comprehensive terms 
were employed In prohibiting to the States all intercourse with 
foreign nations. Vattel, page 192, No. 152, says: "A treaty, In Latin 
foedus. Is a compact made with a view to the public welfare, by 
the superior power, either for perpetuity or for a considerable time.” 
No. 163: **The oompaots which have temporary matters for their 
object are called agreements, conventions, and pactions. They are 
accomplished by one single act, and not by repeated acts. These 
compacts are perfected in their execution once for all; treaties 
receive a successive execution, whose duration equals that of the 
treaty.” __ 


The President’s Budgfet Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OP NEW YORK 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following statement by 
the National City Bank of New York: 

The Prz»idbnt*8 Budget Message 

The President’s Budget message to Congress, delivered January 4, 
falls naturally Into two parts: First, the figures themselves, and, 
second, the President's discussion of them. The message relates to 
the current fiscal year, ending June 30 next, and also the following 
year, ending June 30, 1041. Inasmuch as the current year was half 
gone when the message was delivered, the original estimates for 
this year are revised to that date as a guide to deficiency appropria¬ 
tions, if necessary, and to actions on the estimates for the year 
beginning July 1 next. The President's discussion includes com¬ 
ments on revenues and expenditures, recommendations regarding 
taxation, and expressions of opinion and philosophy supporting the 
policies embodied in the Budget. 

THE BUDGET TOTALS 

Turning first to the over-all figures, for the current fiscal year 
the revised estimates place expenditures (excluding sinking fund) 
at 49,099,000,000, an Increase of $392,000,000 over last year. With 
net receipts estimated at $5,166,000,000, or about the same as last 
year, the net deficit apparently will rise by nearly $400,000,000, to 
almost $4,000,000,000. This is the largest total "in the red'* for any 
year since the Great War, excepting only 1936, the year of the 
soldiers’ bonus. 

For 1941 a somewhat more hopeful picture Is presented. Thus, 
expenditures (excluding sinking fund) budgeted at $8,424,000,000 
are expected to be $676,000,000 less than In the current year, while 
"net receipts" estimated at $6,646,000,000 are expected to be $382,- 
000,000 higher, an aggregate gain (if realized) of $1,067,000,000. 
The President then refers to the several "credit corporations’* in 
which the Treasury has made Investments for the purpose of 
effectuating its policies, and says that "with lessening need for loans 
in some cases and growing surpluses in other cases. It appears that 
some of those corporations will have excess capital funds,” and he 
estimates that $700,000,000 may be returned to the Treasury. The 
three items aggregate $1,757,000,000, and this stun deducted from 
the deficit figures for 1940 would leave $2,176,000,000, which is his 
estimate for next year’s deficit. However, he recommends that 
additional taxes be imposed to cover the emergency national defense 
expenditures in the fiscal years 1940-41, estimated at $460,000,000. 
Deducting this sum from the $2,176,000,000 leaves $1,716,000,000, 
which he accepts as the final deficit if the new taxes are imposed. 

PRINCIPAL INCREASES AND DECREASES IN 1841 

Examining the Budget for 1941 in further detail, It will be seen 
that the President expects to effect savings in 1941 mainly in the 
following particulars: 


Work relief-- -$562,000,000 

Aids to agriculture- —413,000,000 

Aids to youth---- —72,000,000 

General public works-’_ —46,000,000 

Civil departments and agencies_ —41,000,000 


Total. -1,134,000.000 

Against these savings, however, are the following important added 
costs: 

National defense- +$320,000,000 

Interest on public debt_ +60.000,000 

Social secu^---- + 58,000,000 


Total- +428,000,000 


Balancing the forcjgoing figures, and allowing for other smaller 
Increases and decreases, give§ the net reduction of $676,000,000 in 
over-ail cost mentioned above. 

With the anticipated increase in national-defense outlay, total 
expenditures under this heading are expected to reach $1,840,000fiOO 
in 1941—^more than doubling In 4 years and more than trebling since 
the post-war low In 1984. Anticipated expenditures for work relief, 
despite the budgeted reduction, still foot up to the formidable sum 
of $1,800,000,000, notwithstanding the expected improvement in 
business Indicated by the revenue estimate. Counting also **alds 
to agriculture” and "aids to youth,” it is interesting to note that 
proposed expenditures in these three "aid” groups exceed $2,400,- 
000,000. Moreover, these figures do not Include expenditures under 
the general public-works program, or the pension, retirement, and 
related assistance programs financed with Federal funds, which in 
1941 amount to $1,200,000,000. 

To avoid carrying the Federal direct debt above the statutory limit 
of $46,000,000,000, the President proposes to supplement borrowing 
by a reduction of $1,160,000,000 In the Treasury's working cash 
balances during 1940 (of which $660,000,000 was made through 
January 26) and by $460,000,000 of new taxes in 1941. On this 
basis, If the Government keeps within the budgeted expenditures, 
if revenues hold up to expectations, and if Congress enacts the 
new taxes, the direct Federal debt on June 80, 1941, wlU fall short 
of the statutory debt limit by the slender margin of about $60,000,- 
000. This, however, does not include the contingent debt on fully 
guaranteed obligations Issued by Government agencies, amounting 
to $5,737,000,000 on November 30, 1989. 

WHAT DO THE FIGUREB MEAN? 

So much for the bare figures. What do they mean In terms of 
progress toward a balanced Budget and a sound fiscal position for 
the country? 

In the first place, it should be stated that the Indicated reduc¬ 
tion in the deficit for 1941 is to be welcomed, even though it signi¬ 
fies little reduction in total expenditures and plainly is influenced 
by the debt limit. 

In considering the Indicated reduction in total expenditures next 
year it is important to note that a material change was made In 
the form of Budget presentation this year by deducting social- 
security taxes from total revenue receipts and deducting social- 
security Investments in the reserve account from total expenditures. 
If these Items are Included so as to make the figures comparable 
with those of prior years and to show the over-all totals, expendl- 
tmes in each of the 8 fiscal years, 1939. 1940, 1941, will be found to 
be in excess of $9,000,000,000 and higher than in any other peace¬ 
time year, not excepting the bonus year 1936. 

It is important to note also that the two proposals toward 
financing the deficit—drawing down the cash balance by $1,150,- 
000,000 and withdrawing $700,000,000 from the capital of Govern¬ 
ment agencies—are both nonrecurring sources of funds and do not 
represent Income but rather an expenditure of assets on hand. 
Moreover, when the Budget for the 1941 fiscal year was presented, 
It was pointed out that certain of the major items, Including 
relief, were only tentative, and that additional Appropriations might 
be necessary during the period. In a number cf recent years the 
experience has been that the final total of expenditures has exceeded 
the original or revised budgets by as much as $1,000,000,000 or even 
more. 

Eliminating the nonrecurring sources of funds Just mentioned, it 
will be seen that on the basis of estimated expenditures for 1940 
and 1941 the debt increase for the 2 years alone would amount to 
approximately $6,800,000,000, exceeding the present statutory limit 
by $2,200,000,000. How long can this continue? In his Budget 
message the President has called for $460,000,000 of new taxes in 
1941, but as analysis of the figures has shown even this will fall to 
produce any lasting equilibrium if the current rate of spending goes 
on unchecked. 

THE RISING COST OF GOVERNMENT 

It is to be considered that never in the history of the country— 
not even in the biggest booms or under the Influence of wartime 
excess-profits tax—have the revenues of the Government come 
within $2,000,000,000 of the more than $9,000,000,000 of estimated 
average expenditures for 1939,1940,1941. The budgeted tax receipts 
for 1941, Including social-security taxes, amounting to $6,151,000,000, 
are the largest ever collected In this country except in 1920 and 1938. 
Total receipts from all sources in 1941, including $700,000,000 return 
of capital from Government corporations, are estimated to reach a 
new high total for all time, as indicated by the preceding summary. 

ConOenaed summary of United States Government finances, 1914-41 
[In millions of dollars] 


Year ended June 30— 

Total Gov¬ 
ernment 
receipts 

Total Gov¬ 
ernment 
expendi¬ 
tures * 

Surplus 

or 

deficit 1 

Gross 
debt* 
June 80 

1014_ _ , _ 

736 

736 
761 
734 
1,978 
12,697 
18,615 
6.403 

6. lie 


1,188 
1 191 

ifiifi , _ 

098 

-63 
+48 
-863 
-9,032 
-13,383 
+292 
4-609 

iQie . 

783 
1,124 
8.606 
6,162 
6,095 
5.626 

1 

1017___ _ 

j, ato 

2 976 

IQIR_ - _ 

12 ! 244 

1919... 

25,482 

24,298 

2 x 07 a 

1Q20 . _ _ -____ 

1921. 


I Excludes expenditures for debt retirement through sinking fund. 

* Direct debt only; does not include guaranteed debt of Government agencies. 
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OonOmmA of Vf^Ud Stt&tet finances, 

idi^l^-Oontinuad 



Total Qov- 

Total Gov- 

Grosa 

Ysar soded Ions 80— 

sminsnt 

or 

debt 


noe^its 

dsfidt 

Jane 80 

i92a.^.»____-_ 

4,109 

4,007 

i013 

8,780 

8,^ 

22,964 

32,850 

81,361 

20,516 

iMR _ :_ _ _ 

^ _ 

£e«1 

102fi _ 


1.963 

4,199 

4,043 

4,088 

4,178 

8,190 

3,006 

3.060 

8.098 

2,974 

8,108 

8,399 

8,440 

8,671 

4,585 

8,864 

19,643 

_ _ 

lOW_ _ _ 

is; 510 
17,604 
16,981 

IftM_ 

IMfl _ _ _ 

1980__ ...... 

16,185 

16,801 

19,467 

82,689 

1031_ - _ - 

im? , ,, _ 

1988_ 

1934_ 

8,116 

6,011 

27.063 

1985_ 

8,800 

7,010 

28,701 

1986_ 

4.118 

$066 

83,778 

1937_ 

A394 

6,443 

86.425 


6.243 

7,626 

87,166 

40,440 


6,608 

9,310 

1940 

5,704 

9,686 

43,222 

mi**. 

6,861 

9.027 

44,939 


• Bndffct eitlmAte; tnchides Bodal leoarity tax reoelpto and appropriations for old- 
age resorve. 

«Dnolodes return of surplus funds from Government oorporations. 

Souroe: Compiled from President's Budget messages and annual reports of the 
Beoretary of the Treasury. 

Moreover, the sum total of State, ooomty, municipal, and other 
local taxes has Increased greatly during recent years and now 
amounts to approximately $8,000,000,000. Thus the total tax bur¬ 
den now exceeds $14,000,000,000. which Is 22 percent of the entire 
estimated national Income. Total taxes In 1988 represented $105 
annually per capita of popTilatlon, or $420 for the average family 
of four, and were practically as high as In Great Britain, notwith¬ 
standing the huge British war debt. And still the balancing of 
the Federal Bud^t is not in sight, and new burdens upon the tax¬ 
payer are being proposed not only by the Federal Government but 
also by many of the States and smaller subdivisions. 

To many not familiar with the figures, it may come as a surprise 
that $9,000,000,000 of IP^sderal expenditures annually is higher than 
the entire annual net income for these years of all corporations in 
the United States. Treasury statistics for 1937, which are the 
latest available and cover a relatively good year, show that the 
477,838 active corporations in this country had a combined net 
income, before payment of Federal Income and excess-profits taxes, 
and not Including intercorporate dividends (which do not repre¬ 
sent real income for the corporate system as a whole) of but 
$6,148,000,000. 

Similarly, a comparison of Individual income statistics and Budget 
expenditures reveals that if all individual Incomes in the United 
States over $6,000 were taken in their entirety, the grand total 
would still fall considerably short of meeting the Federal expendi¬ 
tures alone. Official figures for 1987 show that incomes of over 
$5,000 were reported by 705,083 persons or family groups, having 
a combined net Income of $8,816,000,000 before Federal Income 
taxes, of which the portion over $5,000 would be $6,281,000,000. 

Efforts to devise additional taxes only expose in clearer light the 
multitude of revenue sources that have been tapped and drained 
heavily since 1014 and thetr potentialities for additional revenue 
substantially reduced. It is a matter of grave doubt whether taxes 
on corporations can be further Increased without reducing produc¬ 
tion and employment. As to individual incomes, it Is well known 
that taxes on large incomes have already reached confiscatory levels 
and are diverting capital from Investment In industry to tax-exempt 
municipal bonds. People In the middle-income brackets, where 
new taxes seem most likely to fall, view with dismay the constant 
encroachments the tax collector, which instead of resulting In the 
hoped-for progress toward a balanced Budget and an end to the 
ominously mounting public debt seem merely to encourage new and 
more ambitious sc h e m es for spending. 

No mcare striking lUustration can be had of the growth and expan¬ 
sion of governmental costs than a comparison of the present Budget 
with the following simple table of Federal expenditures In 1914: 


Legislative, judicial, and civil-......... $326,000,000 

National defense_......___ 813,000,000 

Veterans’ pensions and benefits_ ITS, 000,000 

Interest on public debt--- 28,000,000 


Total_ 786,000,000 


At that time the sum total of governmental costs, amounting to 
but $785,000,000, was confined to the civil, legislative, and judicial 
departments, national defense, and to war pezislons and public-debt 
Interest. Not only have the expenditures in these four categories 
more than trebled, but they now represent only a third of the whole 
Budget, which has multiplied twelvefold. 

OB8TAOLI8 TO SOONOXST 

That the trend exhibited by the foregolxw figures cannot be 
eontinued indefinitely Is generally conceded. In sj^te of this there 
are two principal reasons why ths aoeompilahinent of gsnuine 


. in govsrmnent remains in doubt. One of these reak>ns Is 
the continued reliance by the administration upon the poUcy of 
spending to promote recovery. 

In his BuxSget meesage the President reiterates his faith m **the 
deliberate use of Government funds and of Government credit to 
energise private enterprise*-^ put purchasing power in the hands 
of those who urgently need It and to create a demand for the 
products of factory and farm.** It was this policy, he contends, that 
brought about the rise in the national Income from 1988 to 1937. 
and was responsible in 1988 for halting the downturn then in 
progress so that **ln plaoe of the $42,000,000,000 deoUne In national 
income that occurred from 1929 to 1982, the decline from 1937 to 
1988 scarcely exceeded $8,000,000,000.” and was followed by quick 
recovery. 

These, however, are highly controversial claims, the merits and de¬ 
merits of which have been discussed repeatedly In these columns. 
Suffice it to say at this point that oertaln facts stand out as indis¬ 
putable, to wit: 

First, there Is nothing in the longer history of the country to 
prove, and much to disprove, ths theory that Government spending 
is necessary to recovery; and 

Second, despite all the billions of Federal money spent since 1083 
to ”pnme the pump.” there remain 8,000,000 unemployed, national 
income is still much below the level of 1929, while direct public 
debt has been increased to a point $25,000,000,000 higher than In 
that year, and is stiU rising. It is Indeed disoouraglng to learn from 
the President’s message that not even yet, after so much spending 
and Increase of debt, is the level of employment and national 
income regarded as sulfiolently secure to warrant suspension of 
deficit financing. 

In view of the failure of the spending policy to date, the con¬ 
tinued acceptance by the Government of the spending philosophy 
must seriously affect the probability that any material reduction 
in governmental costs is yet in sight. 

The second reason why economy in Government remains In doubt 
lies In the constant demands upon the Treasury from different 
pressure groups for subsidies, pensions, and other forms of hand¬ 
outs. Unless these demands are met an enlightened and aggres¬ 
sive public opposition, it will be dllficult for Congress to resist 
them. We cannot expect Gkwemment costs to come down and 
at the same time look to the Government to provide all sorts of 
new benefits and services that cost money. In other words, econ¬ 
omy in Government is not Just a responsibility of the elected 
representatives of the people In Washington and In the various 
State and local capitals; it is also a responsibility of the people 
themselves. Only as they are willing to exercise forbearance and 
to give their support to those who have the courage to out costs 
can any substantial progress be made. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHODE 

ISLAND 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Becord an address delivered by 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Qreen] at the 
annual banquet of the New England Manufacturing Jewelers 
and Silversmitha’ Association at Providence, R. I., on Feb¬ 
ruary 17,1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure to be the guest again of the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Association, in which, as 
you must know from my previous visits, 1 am deeply interested. 
New England, more than any other part of the United States, has a 
vital Interest not only In a sound and prosperous economic situa¬ 
tion in aU ports of our own country, but also In a soimd, vigorous, 
and general international cmmneroe between the United States and 
other countries^ 

Your Industry baa a threefold interest In a large and steady 
exchange of goods both with groups within the United States and 
also with other nations. Like most other New England Industries, 
yours depends largely on bringing raw or semlmanufactiured goods 
here, converting them Into flzushed products, and selling the prod¬ 
ucts elsewhere. So It follows that for the prosperity of your indus¬ 
try and of New England, so far as possible, In the firg^ place the 
channels through which these materials come must be kept free 
from obstruction; in the second plaoe, the trade routes over which 
the finished products leave must be free of trade barriers; and In 
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the third place* the poasible ouatoniera wherever the finished prod¬ 
ucts go must have sutBeleat buying power to talu your products 
and pay for them. 

I have an lUustratlon right at hand* because some branches of 
your Industry are at present under a handicap X am trying in 
Washington to overcome. The war in Europe Is Interfering with 
the shipment here of certain goods needed in yotir manufacture. 
War* of course, reoresents an extreme restriction of trade; but trade 
may be restricted almost as much by excessive tariffs, drastic im¬ 
port quotas, exchange controls, and other trade restrictions such as 
we had from M to 10 years ago. Either war or these trade restric¬ 
tions bring home to New England manufaottirers the interdepend¬ 
ence of their industry and other groups in the United States and 
abroad. 

To stimulate and support the exchange of our products with 
foreign products, and to promote the prosperity of all groups In 
the United States, the Gongress adopted In 1034 the Trade A^ee- 
ment Act as an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930. and upon it 
Is based the present reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

I have not the time, end if I had 1 do not believe there is any 
necessity for me to describe in detail the act or the program or 
Its results. X have only time to say in summary that within this 
framework laid down by Congress reciprocal trade agreements have 
been negotiated with 31 forel^ countries, which accotmts for about 
three-fifths of tl^e International trade of the United States. Fur¬ 
thermore, a large proportion of the world's commerce is now being 
carried on under this plan, well described by Eliot Wadsworth, 
formerly president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, as "the 
American plan, which leaves individuals free to act for themselves 
In transacting business outside the country." 

Of course, none of us would claim that these agreements have 
been the only factor—or in all cases even the dominant factor— 
Influencing our foreign commerce, but the program has exerted a 
steady, significant pressure toward maintaining commerce and in¬ 
dustry at levels higher than they otherwise would have been both 
In this country and abroad. The year the act was passed, the United 
States International trade amounted to only three and three-fourths 
billion dollars. In 1086 It had arisen to more than $5,000,000,000. 
In the first 11 months of 1930 it amounted to almost $300,000,000 
more than in the corresponding period of 1988. It is not a mere 
coincidence that accompanying this rise In foreign trade our na¬ 
tional Income has increased from less than $51,000,000,000 to nearly 
sixty-four billion 4 years later. 

The welfare of New England mantifacturere, especially the welfare 
of the members of your association. Is, I believe. Inevitably bound 
up with the welfare of all other economic groups in our country, 
and this general welfare has been largely promoted by the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, which you have every good reason to 
support. We cannot afford to Isolate Rhode Island from the other 
States in the Union, and we cannot afford to isolate the United 
States from the other countries In the world. 


Ex-Soldier Washingrton, and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, IHO 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the public is frequently 
shocked and disturbed by articles appearing In our news¬ 
papers, but I venture to say nothing has been more distaste¬ 
ful in recent days to good, liberty-bvlng, patriotic Americans 
than the Bell Syndicate article which I have Inserted below. 

The article is entitled “Uncommon Sense.” It certainly is, 
on the part of the publishers, as it shows little common sense 
to have published such a heresy, a dastardly lie, and a libel on 
the men who have made, preserved, and perpetuated America. 
Where would we be today if it were not for our soldiers? 

'Hie article was called to my attention by E. C. Butler, third 
district commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and his 
statement is as follows: 


Febritart 19, 1940. 

This morning an editorial appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune 
which we of the V. F. W. are very much opposed to. We can see no 
reason why such articles are allowed to be printed and republished 
by any paper. I believe there should be some kind of a law to pro¬ 
hibit this, as you can readily see it is no more than slander. If 
there is anything you can do, John, to stop this kind of write-ups, 
or can at least aS ie tti pt to, let me have pur suggestion and I will 
take it up at our iiext district meeting. 

1 am sure you feel the way we do, as a veteran yourself. 1 am 
•ending the dipping to you enclosed In this letter. I remain, 

Yoxurs truly, 

E. C. BtrrtiR, 

Third District Commander, Veterajis of Foreign Wan. 


And this Is scintillating gem of wisdom produced by 
John Blake, of the Bell Syndicate. It might be well to ascer¬ 
tain vdio Mr. Blake Is—at least, he boasts he is not an ex- 
soldier—and who is back of the Bell Syndicate: 

Unoommon Sxnsx 
(By John Blake) 

WAR KERO 

"When he was in China during the Boxer Rebellion, we ran into 
a lot of bad food—poisoned stuff. The sergeant had a neat scheme 
he used, though. He'd get a Chink to sample everything before he 
ate it. He'd watch him, and, if the Chink didn't blink his eyes, 
the sergeant would finish the meal himself. 

"When I was in the Argonne. 1 found a Heinie's food kit one day. 
I could always go for them German sausages and delicatessen stuff 
and I was hungry that day. But the captain had warned us against 
eating food we dldnt know nothing about. Still I oouldnt pass up 
that sweU-loqking stuff. So I took the food kit and hunted me up 
a French officer. 'Vous manger, mooseer?’ I asked him, smiling 
pleasant and bolding out a chunk of baloney. He acted very grate¬ 
ful and took the stuff. I watched him for awhile, and. when I saw 
he didn't blink his eyes, I finished off that Helnie's kit." 

The veteran finished the yam. amid general laughter and ap¬ 
plause. If a few of us shuddered, perhaps it was because we 
weren’t ex-soldiers and hadn't acquired the Impersonal wartime 
point of view. After all, soldiers are trained to kill people and 
many of them get to thinking a life Isn’t very Important. 

The man who told the story had been extravagantly praised for 
his dexterity with a bayonet. He had been given medals, and an 
increase in pay for his proficiency in knocking off Gormans. He 
started out as a simple fellow and it was natural that he got to 
thinking that his murderous occupation was a worthy one. His 
picture was spread around as the picture of a war hero. He was 
given testimonial dinners and retired with the rank of colonel. 

Many of the most efficient soldiers are like that. As mechanics 
they are not to be trusted with a monkey wrench, as family men 
they are about as dependable as a tom cat; as members of society 
they lean toward felony. But when men are needed to defend the 
fatherland, they turn out to fit all the specifications. Give them 
a gun and they know how to use it in a way to delight the soul of 
a general. 8o long as a nation is at war they are at a premium. 

In times of peace such fellows seldom amount to much. It takes 
special conditions to develop their destructive talents. Their genius 
for destroying human life flowers only in the proper environment. 
You can’t murder without a license, and without practice thelx 
special talents don't get the proper exercise. 

Under peaceful conditions they never develop that utter brutality 
BO valuable in capturing an objective or defending a position against 
attack. The ability to collect war medals is not useful to peaceful 
men. 

Now, let us pick apart some of the poison slander in the 
above article. “He started out as a simple fellow and retired 
with the rank of colonel,” insinuating that not only are high 
officers “simple,” but naturally if they are, then all soldiers 
below the rank of colonel must be, too, we assume we are 
wanted to conclude. Including Nathan Hale: Joyce Kilmer, 
who wrote Trees. Joel McCrea, and the Message to Garcia; 
Abraham Lincoln; and countless other sung and unsung 
heroes. It has been charged in times agone that all the 
smart boys evade service, but an inclusive draft of 25,000,000 
in western Europe and in America, as in 1917, hardly missed 
taking the flower of the youth of that year. And besides, the 
bravest and best were always the flrst to enlist; is it not a 
fact? 

Another belittling remark: 

But when men are needed to defend the fatherland, they turn 
out to fit aU the specifications. 

How long since it was considered unfltting a real man “to 
defend the fatherland”? When the people do not want the 
fatherland defended, and with guns if necessary, 1 venture to 
guess it will be in a day when the idealism of representative 
constitutional government has been irrevocably lost and when 
there is nothing worth while in the way of idesds or Idealism 
to defend. 

Against the heresies of writers such as this and when mili¬ 
tary dictatorships and totalitarian states have destroyed all 
morals, religion, and hope for a better world, then and only 
then, if I am not mistaken, will the people not want the 
fatherland and its priceless heritage defended. 

“In times of peace such fellows seldom amount to much,*' 
says Mr. Blake. How about Gteorge Washington? There has 
been no greater character, yet he was “flrst in war.** Yes; in 
the very travail of soldiering in a war and a revolution, 
America brous^t forth a man to the days of peace to be 
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ranked with the greatest and the noblest of any age In all 
the world. 

When we think of Washington, we think of him not only as 
a military leader or diplomat but as an executive, as the man 
who by sheer force of great character not only held a divided 
and disorganized country together until victory was achieved 
but who, after peace was won, still held his disunited country¬ 
men by their love and respect and admiration for him as 
‘'first in peace" until a nation was welded into enduring 
strength and unity, which influence stin lives unto this day. 

But how about Qen. U. 8. Grant, Generals Taylor, Jackson, 
Wood, and Pershing, and many another soldier who has 
served his country in peace as in war, all as living monu¬ 
ments to contradict and to dispute the truth of such a foul 
statement as "in times of peace such fellows seldom amount 
to much." "The ability to collect war medals is not useful to 
peaceful men." No; but from men who have, and from their 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and service, has come—^has been made 
possible—our American Government, its preservation and per¬ 
petuation. And every day these same ex-soldiers whom Mr. 
Blake reviles are giving continued service to God and country 
because they have some stake in such ideals. 

It has been my observation that the experience of a soldier 
ennobles and purifies and makes the individual more con¬ 
siderate and more thoughtful of his fellowman. We know 
of many instances where a man has laid down his life to 
save that of his comrades. And to recite one or two isolated 
instances, such as found in the introductory remarks of this 
syndicated article, is like sasdng that all businessmen or all 
manufacturing firms are brutal and conscienceless and im¬ 
moral because in some cases they are foimd to have been 
Inconsiderate to their employees. Because one firm runs a 
sweatshop and wrings unjust profits out of the lives and blood 
of its employees hardly justifies one in concluding* that there¬ 
fore they all do likewise. I am sorry any paper could see fit 
to carry such a base article, built as it is on a false assump¬ 
tion and made up of lies, false theories, and insinuations. 
Soldiers are always cross sections of their nation. Such an 
article is an insult not only to our soldiers and ex-soldiers, 
but to their fathers and mothers who bore them, as well as 
to the entire Nation, and resolutions of censure should im¬ 
mediately be sent to the publishers by all patriotic 
organizations. 


Promotion of Good Will, Trade^ and Travel 
Between the Americas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 


BTATEBdENT BY THE INTER-AMERICAN TRADE AND TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Appendix of the Record a statement 
prepared by the Inter-American Trade and Travel Associa¬ 
tion, which has adopted the short title of "Itata," pertaining 
to the promotion ^ peace through trade in the Western 
Hemisphere and the enhancement of good will and economic 
development between the Americas. 

There being no objection, the statement of the organization 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

I. T. A. T. A. bellevcB that its program merlta aerioiiB consideration 
as a meritorious undertaking devoted to the promotion of good wUl, 
.trade, and travel between the Americas. This effort seems most 
commendable at this time and particularly to develop unity of the 
Western Hemisphere and greater reciprocity of teade. 

The association enjoys the friendship and good wishes of ofllciala 
of the Pan American Union, various other Federal and pnvate 
organisations, the United Btates Travel Bureau, the Order of Ad¬ 
venturers, the University Travel Association, and a number of 


diplomatic and commercial representatives of the nations to the 
south, as well as our own North America. 

I. T. A. T. A, proposes what it believes to be a balanced program to 
improve our commercial, industrial, and cultural relationship with 
aU the republics of the Western Hemisphere. In brief, the organi¬ 
sation plans: 

1. A voyage to aU the American republics, carrying an exhibit of 
American manufactures, to show our good neighbors the things 
we have to offer in which they might be interested. 

2. To carry aboard ship many responsible executives of North 
American Industry so that they may see what our neighbors may 
have that would Interest us. 

8. To carry aboard ship some 160 students from American col¬ 
leges and universities who could see at first hand the peoples and 
culture of the inter-Amerlcan republics so that they could, when 
entering business for themselves, promote and expand our western 
understanding. 

4. To utilize a presently Idle United States steamship and em¬ 
ploy some 200 or more American officers and seamen who are denied 
gainful employment because of the European war and to train In 
actual sea duty some 25 cadets from the training school of the 
Maritime Commission. 

We believe this enterprise is in thorough accord with the policies 
of the several political parties in the United States, business, com¬ 
merce and finance, the Congress, and the administration. As an 
attest to this belief, Itata submits a proclamation of the President 
of the United States, dated January 13, 1640, proclaiming Travel 
America Year: 

*‘Whereas the exigencies of International conflict may be expected 
to deter travel by American citizens to the areas Involved; and 

^'Whereas no such deterrent to travel exists among the friendly 
nations of the Western Hemisphere; and 

‘Whereas it Is important that we In the Americas further con¬ 
solidate our unity by a better knowledge of our own and each 
others^ countries through the Instrumentality of travel; and 

“Whereas the facilities of the Government of the United States 
may well be devoted to the encouragement of so laudable a 
program. 

“Now. therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do proclam 1940 as Travel America Year, and do 
invite our own citizens, and friends from other lands, to Join In a 
great travel movement, so that our peoples may be drawn even 
more closely together In sympathy and understanding. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

“PaAXVKLIN D. Roosicvelt.^ 

The Inter-Amerlcan Trade and Travel Association is a nonprofit 
society organized under the laws of the District of Golumhla, which 
has been actively making arrangements for a voyage of this sort 
for several months. It Is now ready to complete Its program. 

It Is proposed that the trade exhibits will, in effect, make of the 
voyage a floating fair. It will leave the United States about October 
15, 1940. and spend 100 days in Pan American waters, stopping at 
each of the major ports of call of the 21 American republics. 

The tentative Itinerary calls for departure from New York with 
stops as follows: 

Port au Prince, Ciudad Trujillo. La Oualra, Belem. Recife, Rio de 
Janeiro. Santos, Montevideo. Buenos Aires, and Punta Arenas. 

Through the Straits of Magellan to Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Arlca, 
Callao, Guayaquil. Acajutla, Oorlnto, Panama, Colon, Cartagena, 
Puerto Llmon, Puerto Cortes, Puerto Barrios, Vera Cruz, Habana, 
and New York. 

There will be effective promotion of understanding by our inter- 
Amerlcan friends of the United States, its people, and its Industries. 
I. T. A. T. A. will present special programs In the various ports, 
including: 

An official governmental day, to which representatives of the 
Government would be invited as guests aboard ship. 

A businessman’s day for the respective leaders of trade and 
Industry In each coim^. 

A children’s day, on which pupils of the schools in the various 
ports of call would be guests aboard ship so that the students in all 
the Americas can obtain first-hand knowledge of the United States. 

Bear in mind that while the association is welcoming these young¬ 
sters, dozens of our own young men and women will be obtaining a 
direct study of the American republics. The University Travel Asso¬ 
ciation. which so successfully operated for many years the so-called 
floating universities, has offered to put aboard ship 150 students. 
These young men and women, on their return to their homes, can 
talk and sell “trade and travel America’* In many communities, 

In general, the following program will he cairried out for the 
students at each port visited: 

Faculty and pupils will go ashore to visit the places of interest and 
carry on field work In connection with their courses. For example^ 
the class in foreign trade will visit warehouses, governmental offices, 
and business firms. Art students will visit museums; botany stu¬ 
dents will visit the gardens and parks and other points of interest. 
At many ports receptions by local universities and cultural organi¬ 
zations are contemplated for our students. 

The association in Its preliminary research has been assured of the 
cooperation of the American republics to make the trip particularly 
Interesting to our students, and to promote the direct good fellow¬ 
ship and acquaintance by the students that will so foster inter- 
Amerlcan understanding. 

The association is preparing a travel brochure cooperatively with 
the advice and suggestions of the United States Travel Bureau* which 
will set forth the natural beauties of North America so that our 
friends to the south may be advised of what they will see If they 
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Visit the United States. Some 600,000 copies of this brochtire will be 
distributed throughout the American republiCB and flU a need not 
now met by any publication. 

It is Important to us to know that the United States anntuOly 
shows an adverse trade balance In our travel figures and the travel 
industry, from the standpoint of our economics, is almost as vital 
and almost as valuable in terms of dollars as any of our major export 
industries, including automobiles* cotton, oil, steel, and manufac¬ 
tured goods. 

In 19S9 travelers from the American republics spent approxi¬ 
mately $360,000,000 going places and seeing things. They did not 
spend It coming to the United States. Most of them went to Europe. 
The best statistics of the Department of Commerce Indicate only 
about $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 was spent to visit the United States. 

Our Government has been sadly remiss in this regard when we 
stop to think that some 63 foreign powers maintain in the United 
States travel bureaus dedicated to take our people to other lands. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, former Minister to Denmark, and 
once a Member of the House of Representatives, advises the United 
States, had an opportunity, during my years of residence in 
other lands, to discover how little is known abroad about the 
manifold attractions which the United States can offer to 
travelers. 

"Our country has a wealth of natural beauties available to all," 
said Mrs. Rohde. "A vision of the wonderlands represented in our 
national parks alone should bring a steady stream of visitors to 
us. We will benefit not only economically but culturally as well. 
Unrestricted travel between the nations contributes to interna¬ 
tional understanding and aids the cause of peace." 

The United States Travel Bureau is a part of the Department 
of Interior. Secretary Ickes has this to say of the importance of 
promoting travel between the Americas, and Illustrates the com¬ 
plete lack of a publication conveying to those who might want to 
come to see us, a picture of what they will find if they come: 

"Many nations have a cabinet officer to direct tourist and trade 
promotion. France and Canada are Just a couple that do that. 
They spend thousands of dollars yearly and get back millions. 
Yet, if you go into any* consular office of the United States in any 
foreign land and ask for something to show what the United States 
Is like, the consul will only shrug his shoulders and say, ‘Sorry, 
our Government doesn’t get out anything like that.’ Here is a 
letter from the American consul general at Santiago. Chile: ‘If a 
way could be found for some literature and descriptive matter to 
be furnished to Government offices in foreign countries for free 
distribution, I am sure that the effort would be rewarded by better 
and more enthusiastic understanding between Chile and our coun¬ 
try. The United States Government does not issue material de¬ 
scriptive of our Nation. Chileans are apt to look at us round¬ 
eyed when they come to our office and request a map of the 
United States, a picture of the Statue of Liberty, a pamphlet re¬ 
garding our scenic beauties, our great men, and we tell them we 
do not have such material for distribution. 

" ‘Surprised and disappointed, unbelieving some times, our 
Chilean inquirer tells us: "But I have been to the consiUar offices 
of other countries in Santiago and was given a great many beau¬ 
tiful pamphlets. Are you sure you haven’t Just one left some¬ 
where?" ’" 

In substance the Chileans think our consular officers are telling 
falsehoods when they say they do not have descriptive material 
to give away. The brochure that I, T, A. T. A. will prepare in col¬ 
laboration with the United States Travel Bureau will go far toward 
filling this need as the association and the Honorable W. Bruce 
Macnamee, director of the Travel Bureau, have been working closely 
together in planning the activities of the organization. 

Europe’s Alps cannot compare with our Yellowstone, or the 
Rockies, or the Andes. There is no spa in the old country that 
we cannot better. It is amusing as well as amazing that we have 
not told the world what we have, even though the United States 
Is supposed to be the native hearth of the ballyhoo artist and the 
advertising man. We may have been great horn blowers on a lot 
of subjects, but it appears that we have muted our trumpets in 
this respect. 

To Indicate the extent of the activities of the association and its 
unselfish desire to promote western solidarity, exhibit space will be 
donated to the United States Travel Bureau for a governmental 
exhibit. In this space the Travel Bureau can present the glories of 
North America for the edification of inter-America. 

To effectuate the promotion of rapproachement between the 
Americas and objectives of the association, an advisory council of 
Members of Congress, governmental officers. inter-American diplo¬ 
mats and leaders in trade and industry Is now being formed. 
I. T. A. T. A. Is of the opinion that the Congress and the Government, 
as well as business, want to Increase our commerce with the American 
republics In terms of buying from them and selling to them, and to 
Increase travel between the Americas. 

The European war, by curtailing much of the trade between 
Europe and South America, offers an exceptional opportunity to the 
Americas to increase their trade with each other. The statistics 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as of January 
1340 show a decided Increase already in trade during the last quarter 
of 1039. Here again the war provides opportunity for the promo¬ 
tion of trade and travel. One of the largest United States travel 
companies classified 20,000 travel Inquiries received from September 
1 through December 31, 1039, as follows: 

Percent 


Inquiries concerning South America_ 8V 

West Indies and Central America______ 

Mexico_;_ 1 


or a total of 20 percent, as contrasted to a total of 10 percent for 
all other foreign countries including the Far East, the Mediter¬ 
ranean. and Bermuda. 

I. T. A. T. A. quotes from an interview published in the New York 
Times obtained from Mf. E. P. ‘Thomas, president of the National 
Foreign Trade Council: 

"WX MUST ARRANQS PIKANCXNO AND BUT MORE IT WX WOULD BOOST 
LATIN TRADE, SAYS THOMAS 

"Tn looking to our immediate needs for increasing trade with 
Latin America to compensate for the loss in peacetime exports to 
Europe, American exporters must give first attention to our ability 
to buy more from the southern republics and to devising an economi¬ 
cally sound plan whereby this country can help through loans and 
credits in developing new Industries there,’ E. P. Thomas, president 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, said here yesterday. 

" *With the war Jeopardizing much of our trade with Europe and 
probably eliminating sales of $107,000,000 worth of goods to Ger¬ 
many, and an additional $25,000,000 to Poland and Danzig, it is 
natural that Americans look to Latin American markets,’ he said; 
continuing: 

" Tt must be remembered, however, that the buying power of those 
republics depends entirely on their ability to find markets for sur¬ 
plus primary products which are largely competitive with oiu: own. 
They face the possible loss of $240,000,000 in annual exports to 
Europe. 

"Eight Latin American countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico. 
Colombia, Venezuela, Uruguay, and Peru—accounted for 90 percent 
of Germany’s exports to that continent last year, he said. Their 
purchases amounted to $200,000,000. 

"An analysis of Imports by Latin American countries from Ger¬ 
many in 1938 shows such items as coal, cotton, textiles, paper and 
paper wares, earthenware and porcelain manufactures, pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, steel and copper products, machine tools, steam locomotives, 
power machinery, motor vehicles and aircraft, wool and cotton 
manufactures. Ihese are some of the principal products which 
this country is in a position to supply. 

“In the case of Argentina, for example, these Imports from Ger¬ 
many in 1938 were valued at approximately $59,000,000 and for 
Brazil about $66,000,000. The other countries made up the total of 
$225,000,000 against which Germany took Latin American raw mate¬ 
rials of an equivalent value. 

"To supplement our reciprocal-trade agreement and good-neighbor 
program for promotion of inter-American solidarity, long-term 
credits, in which our governmental agencies will participate, may 
become essential." 

Bo as further to emphasize the importance of the objectives of 
Itata, the New York Times Magazine of December 10, 1939, in an 
article by John W. White from Buenos Aires sa 3 r 8 : 

"South America believes in the good-neighbor policy, but if that 
policy is to be carried beyond the status of a pleasant political 
phrase, the United States is expected to do something concrete in 
the way of implementing it. 

"South America thinks the good-neighbor policy has been made 
the basis for uniting the Americas into a single political, economic, 
and social unit, which could live completely Independent of the 
rest of the world. They say so every day all over the continent. 
’The only question seems to be how far the United States is prepared 
to go in helping them become self-supporting. Industrial states 
with large consumer populations and a high standard of living in¬ 
stead of merely suppliers of raw materials for the rest of the world, 
with their present sparse populations. • • • 

"The practical uniting of the Americas Involves two lines of 
endeavor—^tho political and the economic. The final polish will 
require other endeavor along subsidiary lines, such as cultural and 
social. Political cooperation already has been achieved in large 
measure. Only the serious problem of economic cooperation remains 
to be solved.” 

We believe these few lines of themselves Justify the importance 
of an activity and a voyage such as that projected by the Inter- 
American Trade and Travel Association. 

The republics to the south have problems of their own to settle 
as well as do we of North America. Mr. Thomas E. Calder, presi¬ 
dent of the American & Foreign Power Co., points out in an article 
In the New York Herald Tribune that the 20 countries in South 
and Central America depend largely on the extraction industries— 
1. e., agrlcmture, minerals, and timber—for their prosperity or lack 
of it, and therefore are extremely sensitive to the world price levels 
of raw materials. 

"They present in general the same problems which faced the 
United States 26 or 60 years ago," Mr. Calder said. "Unless new 
or additional markets can be found and additional capital Invested 
in South and Central America, purchasing power in the southern 
republics will be reduced. 

"If the United States is to develcm greater markets for products 
of the United States, the United States should either buy more 
products from the southern republics or invest more capital In 
the southern republics, or do both." 

Another outstanding American business executive, Mr. Daniel 
A. Del Rio, assistant vice president of the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co., in an article also in the New York Herald Tribune, 
considers "Latin America the frontier for United States trade." 
Mr. Del Rio explains the European war and the partial, if not total, 
loss of our markets in the Old World, and domination of the Far 
East by Japan apparently dooming free trade in the Orient, and 
our permanent loss of that market means that the United Statea 
must find new markets. 
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^ It pQ6tlbt« that the omy logical markets tkat may ha^ been 
loft to us after tbit war it ewer will be tbe countries to tbe soutb 
of ut,** he said. **There lies a large virgin territory where Industrial 
development Is In its Infancy^ with enormous untouched mineral 
resources and the largest area of arable lax^d In the world. There 
It It, Latin America as a new frontier waiting to be developed by 
the pioneering spirit and enterprise of the youth of America/' 

At the suggestion of one of the outstanding Industrlallste of 
Cuba, the organisation will take on the voyage an exhibition of 
American paintings, at it It generally felt throughout the inter- 
American nations that the United States Is sodkewhat lacking in 
cultural enterprise—In other words, we are somewhat barbaric— 
to acquaint them with the works of men like Whistler and Sargent. 

It Is axiomatic that the best way to know a person is to tee him 
and talk with him. It is equally true that the best way to know 
a country, the best way to understand its people, Is to do the same 
thing. It is advisable to see what they have to offer In terms of 
trade and show them what we have to offer that they might need. 
These are matters of malor moment to us; subjects that will be¬ 
come Increasingly Important as the years go by; we had better 
recognize now the fact that over the next century it probably will 
be necessary for the Americas to stand together as a unit. 

Perhaps the pages of history will provide adequate proof of this 
necessity. The Pan American Union will be 50 years M April 14. 
A half century of Uie promotion of good will has laid the founda¬ 
tion for our further efforts to make the Americas an entity of their 
own. 

In view of these developments, It appears to us that It Is most 
timely that a voyage of this sort be made, and we believe that Itata 
is an excellent and experienced organization to conduct such an 
enterprise. Among those in the association are men thoroughly 
familiar with the needs that will be met, experts in their fields, 
each a part in a well-formed organization that proposes to do this 
job in the way in which it should be done. 

6o that the exhibits of the world's fairs In New York and San 
Francisco may be available, the association proposes to sail from 
New York October 16 for 100 days in inter-American waters. Busi¬ 
ness executives of United States companies will go along, potential 
buyers of inter-American products, messengers of good will and 
mutual imderstanding. 

In passing it should be observed that Itata's program represents 
a project which is a thing apart from the ordinary and established 
maritime enterprises, for it is designed to fill a need not now being 
met. It will give tbe Americas a first-hand knowledge of each other. 

For purposes of illustration, let us assume that one of the North 
American business leaders aboard is surveying the possibilities of 
establishing a new plant location, while at the same time he is eager 
to find new sources of raw material. He would thus have the 
advantage of determining at first hand these and other facts in 
which he is Interested. Coincidentally be meets personally the 
men and agencies with whom he will trade and obtain from them 
an understanding of their problems. 

President Roosevelt, over and above the proclamation of 1940 as 
Travei America Year, some time ago wrote Mr. Thomas D. Qreen, 
president of the American Hotel Association: 

"The time is here for a great new travel America movement, to 
which the Federal Government will give every impetus. I feel cer¬ 
tain that Secretary Ickes is fully aware of the importance of the 
opportunity, not only in its economic sense but also in its stimula¬ 
tion of even closer relationships between all the Americas." 

Itata has set the stage for a concerted effort for peace through 
trade and good will throughout the Western Hemisphere. Itata 
believes a voyage of the character projected will do much toward 
exterminating the inroads of fascism, nazl-ism, and communism 
throughout the nations to the south and will nourish the roots of 
democracy by more closely knitting the common bond of under¬ 
standing. We want to persuade our neighbors to come to see, and 
we want to go to see them. We want the day to arrive quickly when 
to us in the north many more people of Central and South America 
will deliver the friendly greeting "que tal" to us in person and 
when the colloquial expression "hi there" echoes throughout the 
republics to the south—the promotion of peace through trade. 


American Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 


ARTICLE BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER. OF FLORIDA 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an Interesting article under 
the heading American Interests, written by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper] and published in the October Issue of 
the magazine New World. 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[Ptan the New World for October 1939] 

AMXRXCAN nrrxRisTs 

(By Hon. Clause Pbptxr, United States Senator, Florida) 

The eyes of the world are upon America again. 

At least for the last 26 years, we have been in the process of mak¬ 
ing the tremendous decision of what our place in world affairs 
was to be. We have known that we were a great world power, and 
we have been proud of our position. In spite of our efforts to sup¬ 
press it, deep down in our hearts we have also known that we 
could not escape the responsibilities of such a position among the 
nations of the world. We have also declared and constantly cried 
aloud that our national policy was one of detachment and isola¬ 
tion from the remainder of the world in interest, yet we have seen 
very clearly, as much as we dislike to admit it. that in the very 
nature of things we were inextricably interwoven in the fabric of 
world affairs, and all that we did and all that we were Inevitably 
reflected the character of the world pattern. 

We have persistently resolved that we would Insist upon our 
rights, our privileges, and prerogatives whenever they offered oppor¬ 
tunity for gain throughout the world. Yet we have professed to 
believe, although we knew In our sober thought It was not so, that 
we could continually enjoy those advantages without ever meeting 
squarely the necessity for bearing the burden of those good things. 
We have constantly announced that we had no Intimacy with any 
particular nation or group of nations In the world of such a char¬ 
acter that we were bound to them and they to us, yet we knew 
when we were candid with oiirselves that traditionally, philo¬ 
sophically, culturally, spiritually, even commercially, there was an 
affinity between us and certain other peoples of the world which 
bound us to them by those Informal and invisible but nonethe- 
lees binding ties which sometimes hold closer and stronger than 
any others. 

Our policy therefore has shifted from extreme to extreme. In 
1916, it might be said that there was a sort of referendum upon our 
staying out of the World War In favor of peace, while In 1917 we 
went wholeheartedly Into vigorous participation In that war. While 
there are those who either want to cloud the issue a bit or see It 
with such little perspective that It can be only clouded to them 
who say that we went Into that war because of some Injiiry to our 
commerce, some wrong to our citizens, some offense to our national 
security, Integrity or prestige; yet we who try to see the situation as 
clearly as possible, know in our hearts that while these things were 
the match which maybe lighted the fire, were the Sarajevo, as it 
were, of the war, yet that it was a much deeper and stronger cause 
which really led this Nation to Its colossal exertions In that terrible 
conflict. 

In short, we feel that the faith that was in the heart of the 
American people when we entered that war, the throbbing Impulse 
which acUiated the men and women who both offered and gave 
their lives In that conflict, even the slogans, those great dynamic 
phrases which were tbe symbols of our attitude in that ordeal, were 
genuine-—every word of them. 

We feel that there was neither sham nor false pretense nor In¬ 
sincerity In our assertions that we entered that war to save things 
which from the beginning of our Nation, almost of our race, we had 
considered worth fighting for. Neither was there sham nor false 
pretense in our belief that not only our ideals but our national 
security were directly to be affected by the outcome of that war. 
And we are not going to allow the cynics to take the heroism out of 
the deaths of those American hoys or weaken one jot or tittle the 
faith that lingers yet in the hearts of the Gold Star Mothers of this 
Nation, that their sons gave their lives for something better than the 
cold calculations of the greedy and the avaricious. 

Neither are we going to forget the colossal heights to which the 
dreams and the aspirations of men reached, that there might be 
something like an ordered and lawfxil world—something like a world¬ 
wide recognition of at least the minimum of olvili 2 satlon and 
decency. 

Neither shall we ever forget that upon the wings of that idealism 
and that determination which burst out of the sad heart of the 
world there came tbe nearest approach the human race has ever 
seen to a civilized world. 

The Christian chiirch, even in 2,000 years. In spite of the sacrifices 
of all the martyrs and the prayers of all the saints, has neither per¬ 
fected man nor destroyed the devil. Because even a world war, 
therefore, did not temper the passions of nationalism to a reason¬ 
able restraint and purify the hearts of men and women of over¬ 
reaching ambition and make over, at one fell swoop, either the 
injustices or maladjustments of tragic centuries It does not follow 
that those who died in that war gave their Uvea in vain. 

This Nation Is trying to fight its way through the maze of con¬ 
fusion toward the certain light of a true ootirse—a right course. 
We know that tomorrow and the next day and the days thereafter 
are but the lengthened shadows of this day. We know that the 
turn we. take in the road, though now but a perceptible deviation 
from another, will In the tomorrow of our journey make all the 
difference. Every day we get closer somewhere. It is tremendously 
important that we know where we want to go, at least. If we can 
just get to the top of the hill and see enough to plot our path 
clearly, at least part of the way, we will be fairly satisfied if we are 
sure that we are going In the right direction. 

Unmistakably, there are certain things in other parts of the world 
in which we are definitely not concerned. By the same token there 
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ar« other things which concern vitally everything that we do and 
everything we believe In. everything we think worth saving out of 
the wreckage of the past. 'V^lle. of couree. America is primarily 
concerned with Its own welfare, yet America knows that lust as the 
welfare of no home stops at its doorstep, so does the welfare of no 
country end only with its boundary, 

America is interested in the prosperity, the comfort, the educa¬ 
tion, the employment of every one of its citizens; yet America is also 
interested beyond measure In the spiritual and mental, as well as 
the phyeical inheritance of its posterity. America is not brash, 
falsely brave, but America is not afraid when every impulse of its 
mind and heart demands courage. 

AmeHoa is staggering under colossal burdens but She cannot solve 
them by indifferent concern for the chaos of the woxid. 

Whether we know it or not, whether we Intend It or not, we are 
determining our course—we are taking our place. This very Con¬ 
gress will, in my opinion, make the most far-reaching decision we 
have made about our international policy since the resolution of 
1917 by which we entered the World War. We, at least, need to 
discuss the matter fully and candidly. We should, at least, know 
where we are going and determine what we are willing to do. It 
leads to nothing but confusion In what we do to be confused in what 
we think. Therefore, we should search our minds and hearts, we 
should search our traditions, we should examine our interests, we 
should weigh and balance the advantages and the disadvantages, 
we should contemplate the awful responsibility either of action or 
inaction, and in the counsels of a free government arrive at a 
decision which befits a free and honorable people. 

The Peril to Our Government From Foes Within 
Our Borders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. RUFUS 0. HOLMAN, OP OREGON 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President. 10 days ago, when through¬ 
out the length and breadth of our land many Senators were 
Invited to address meetings of patriotic Americans on sub¬ 
jects appropriate to a study of the life and work of Abraham 
Lincoln, I delivered an address in Philadelphia which I be¬ 
lieve was pertinent to the subject. In compliance with the 
suggestions of some who heard it, I request unanimous con¬ 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, next Monday is the one hundred and 
thirty-first anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, On that 
day all over our broad land patriotic American citizens will be 
celebrating the event. So familiar are the American people with 
almost every detail of the homely life of this great and good man 
that for me now to recount biographical facts concerning him 
would be only repetition before any intelligent and well-informed 
assemblage of American citizens. One who contemplates a dis¬ 
cussion of the career of Abraham Lincoln and its Importance to 
the welfare of the American people and the lessons to be drawn 
from it for otu* present guidance, is forced under these circum¬ 
stances to select one of his many expressed great thoughts and 
confine his discourse to a discussion of it. 

Lincoln successfuUy sustained the shock of a slowly developed 
armed and open attack upon American constitutional government 
from enemies within his own country. Vl^e, too, to save our 
country now, must withstand attacks upon our Constitution from 
enemies within our own borders, with this difference—Instead 
of from open and armed attacks, we must resist and suppress 
the insidious assaults upon our constitutional government of those 
who bore from within and from those whose loyalty to America 
Is only a pretended loyalty—^whose real sympathies are with ele¬ 
ments foreign to America, American Institutions, and the welfare 
of the American people. Lincoln’s experience with his problem in 
his day is our best ^de now to a solution of our own. 

Recently. I ran across a speech which Lincoln delivered before 
the Young Men’s Lyceum, of Springfield, HI., when he was only 
98 years old, on The Perpetuation of Our Political Institutions. In 
this speech he truly observed that the United States need fear 
no danger from foreign foes. In the enthusiasm of youth, he 
declared: 

’’All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined with a 
Bonaparte far a commander could not by force take a drink from 


the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge In a trial of I.OOO 
years. • • • if danger were ever to threaten the United States 
it would come from within. * * * As a nation of free men 
we must live through all time or die by suicide.” 

He goes on to speak of something that omened ill and says. *1 
mean the increasing dlioregard for law which pervades the country.” 

My friends, that is my text for tonight—^the Increasing disregard 
for law which pervades the country and the peril to our Govern¬ 
ment from foes within our borders—^those seekers of special 
privileges and advantages to themselves and their foreign and 
domestic connections, regardless of what the consequences may 
be to the American Government or to the American people. 

In 1857 and 1858, Lord Macaulay, the English statesman, his¬ 
torian, and essayist, wrote two very remarkable letters to an 
American correspondent, H. 8. Randall, from which I shall quote a 
few sentences, reminding you that our Government, xmder the 
American Constitution, is still an experiment. Macaulay said In 
part: 

”1 have long been convinced that institutions purely demo¬ 
cratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty or civilization, or 
both. 

”In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such 
Institutions would be almost instantaneous. * « « Either the 

poor would plunder the rich and civilization would perish, or 
order and prosperity would be saved by a strong military gov¬ 
ernment, and liberty would perish. * • ♦ Your fate, I believe, 
to be settled, though It is deferred by a physical cause. As long 
as you have boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your 
laboring population will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World. • * • But the time will come 

when new England will be as thickly populated as old England. 
You will have your Manchesters and Blrmlnghams, and in those 
Manchesters and Blrmlnghams hundreds of thousands of artisans 
will assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then yoxxr institutions 
will be fairly brought to the test. • • • On one side is a states¬ 
man teaching patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance 
of public faith. On the other is a demagogue ranting about the 
tyranny of capitalists and usurlsts, and asking why anybody should 
be permitted to ride in a carriage while thousands of honest folks 
are In want of necessaries. • • • Which of the two candidates is 
likely to be preferred? * • * j seriously apprehend that you 

will in some season of adversity, as I have described, do things which 
will prevent prosperity from returning. • • • There will be, 

I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase the distress. The 
distress will produce fresh tpollatlon. • • • Either some Caesar 
or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a strong 
hand, or your Republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Em¬ 
pire was in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and the 
vandals came from without, and that your Huns and vandals will 
have been engendered within your own country. • * *” 

So much for Lord Macaulay’s sinister prediction of 80 years ago 
relative to the future of our country. 

Sir James Bryce, one-time British Ambassador to the United 
States, observed, in part, in the 1910 edition of his great work 
entitled. “The American Commonwealth,” as follows: 

“So America, in her swift onward progress, sees, looming on the 
horizon and now no longer distant, a time of mists and shadows 
wherein dangers may lie concealed whose form and magnitude she 
can scarcely yet conjecture. As she fills up her western regions 
with inhabitants, she sees the time approach when all the best 
land, even that which the extension of irrigation has made 
available, will have been occupied, and when the land now under 
cultivation will have been so far exhausted as to yield scantier 
crops, even to more expensive culture. Although transportation 
may also have become cheaper, the price of food will rise; farms 
will be less easily obtained, and will need more capital to work 
them with profit; the struggle for existence will become more 
severe. And while the outlet which the West now provides for 
the overflow of the great cities will have become leas available, the 
cities will have grown Immensely more populous; pauperism now 
confined to six or seven of the greatest, may be more widely spread: 
and even if wages do not sink, work may be less abundant. In 
fact the chronic ills and problems of old societies and crowded 
countries, such as we see them today in Europe, will have reappeared 
on the new soil, while the demand of the multitude to have a 
larger share of the Nation’s collective wealth may well have 
grown insistent. High economic authorities pronounce that the 
beginnings of this time of pressure lie not more than 20 years 
ahead (1930). * • • It may be a time of trial for democratic 

institutions.’* 

I do not subscribe, without drastic modification, to the direful 
predictions of the future of our country which these two great and 
impartial critics of our form of government held; and, yet, fore¬ 
warned Is forearmed. Instead of blindly rushing headlong Into 
a situation.in our country, which was predicted over 80 years ago. 
and again 50 years ago, and to which predictions some semblances 
may be discovered in present conditions, let us now take steps, 
before it is too late, to avert the calamities which may befall us If 
we continue to follow the present leadership of political thought 
in our Nation—^the very kind of leadership to which Macaulay re¬ 
ferred; a leadership which has made extravagance, incompetence, 
disloyalty, and the capitalization of public place for private gain, 
officially respectable In America. Let us return to the philosophy 
and Americanism of Abraham Lincoln, and again follow in hie 
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footatepB; and along tlie taXe and prudent ways of Franklin, Wash¬ 
ington, Jefferson, ManhaU, Mladison, Jaekson. and more recently, 
Cleveland, McSinley, and their kind. Let tis again adopt the only 
methods for Individual or national progress which have ever suc¬ 
ceeded In the history of the world-~4he Old safe road of industry, 
thrift, self-reliance, cooperation, honesty, truthfulness, loyalty, and 
patriotism. There la no Short cut to ease and luxury. Sternal 
vlgUance is stUl the price of liberty. 

There still remain vast areas of our country to be cultivated: 
vast treasures in the earth to be mined; vast wealth in the fisheries 
of the seas and tidal rivers; vast forests to be harvested and vast 
opportunities for employment In transporting these crude and raw 
materials to factories and there, by refined manufacture, converting 
them Into an infinite number and kind of useful, essential, and 
deUghtful objects for the enjoyment of the people of the world. 
Our problem is how best and most e<iuitably to promote harmony 
and cooperation throiighout our entire population. Then our 
problem will be one of underconsumption, and not overproduction. 

If one doubts the capacity of the American people to consume 
unUmlted quantities of the products of our mills and factories and 
farms, how do you account for the number of automobiles which 
conge^ the streets and parking lots of every city, towm and ham¬ 
let in the Nation and crowd the roads, highways, and lanss of 
every State In the Union? 

But this possible hive of contented industry cannot be brought 
about by discord and by arraying class against class. Concord and 
the adoptton of the golden rule by aU, however, will do It. The 
philosophy of ‘Tlo unto others as you would have others do unto 
you,** and **Love your neighbor as yourself,** is a very practical thing, 
but few practice it. Therein lies our trouble. 

You will note that with Lincoln, the British statesmen Whom I 
have quoted agree that the supreme peril to our form of govern¬ 
ment will arise from amongst ourselves and not from foreign foes. 
This peril will be coincident with the exhaustion of cheap and 
fertile public lands and the congestion of population In the large 
and ever larger cities, therefore, it seems to me a first step to take 
to save our country is to stop further Immigration into it; at least 
until we have solved the serious problem of 10,000,000 Americans 
out of work; the apportionment of our remaining available, arable 
lands; and what to do with those aliens amongst us who stir up 
trouble and are affiliated vdth those closely organlued minority 
groups of allen-mlnded people resident In America who contlntially 
press for group advantage and Involvement at us In foreign en¬ 
tanglements which are counter to the welfare of America and 
American citizens. 

The effect of un-American pressure groups is patently observable 
In the acts of those politicians in government whose constituencies 
contain large blocs of such racial, religious, and alien-minded 
voters. It Is high time for Americans who love their country and 
desire to preserve it to unite tor the common purpose of maintain¬ 
ing the Federal Constitution, the protection of American Interests, 
and the safeguarding of liberty and freedom. 

Linooln said, **A house divided against Itself cannot stand.** 
Already we have large groups within our country who do not se- 
sixnllate tbsmaelves with its, but hold themselves apart from tts, 
each group divided from us In its political phUosopbles and racial 
objectives. No longer does our immigrant population assimilate 
and become one with us in having only American aims and Amer¬ 
ican ambitions. The melting pot no longer melts. 

I found when I proposed to stop all Inunigratlon Into this coun¬ 
try for an experimental period of 5 years I was accused by eome 
persons of being anti-Semitic because among those who are seek¬ 
ing admission to this coimtry are some Jews. When I voted against 
the confirmation of Governor Mmphy as Attorney General of the 
United States because 1 most thoroughly disapprove of his tem¬ 
porizing with the tmsptM and violence of lawless mobs in his 
State while he was Governor, I was accrised of being antl-Oatholic. 
When I opposed the repeal of the Neutrality Act, becaiise I believed 
by its repeal America took the first step toward our Involvement in 
another Buropean war, 1 was accused of being pro-Gennan--and so 
It goes. Each aUsn-mlnded or racial group ju^es American pubUc 
men from the standpoint of advantage to Its particular sect, race, 
or affiliate rather than from consideration of what is the wisest 
policy to pursue to safeguard America and to promote Uie welfare 
of all the American people. 

Just to keep the record straight, I want to state that I am not 
anti- or pro-8emitlc, anti- or pro-CathoUc, anti- or pro-O^man, 
anti- or pro-Snglliih, anti- or pro-anything. I am just, apparently, 
a rather lonesome American In America, devoted solely to the wel¬ 
fare of America and the jpro^nty and well-being of all patriotic 
American dtlzene, regardless of race or creed. 

Ttut preeervatton our constitutional Government now Is con¬ 
fronted, In my opinion, with another great menace-—the determlna- 
tton of many people to avoid real work; to grasp the fruits of 
Industry without earning them; people who believe work Is a curse 
and not a bleeslng*, people who do not distinguish between mine 
and thine; people who know nothing of the joy of achievement 
through o v e r c oming dlffictiltles. To let another feed you may 
nourish the body but certainly will destroy the aoul. 

Linooln earned his bread by the sweat of his brew. Be depended 
luxm hlmtelf and tmon his own efforts. He did the work before 
•him. Be was self^hmant. Be oould suffer want and not lean tqxm 
another, nor attenqit to wrest from another his lawful property. 
He never claimed to be underprivileged. He never sought to eat 


bread earned by the sweat of other men*B brows, He was typical 
of the pioneers of his day and generation—the hardy American 
Stock that founded our Nation, subdued the wilderness, developed 
the countxy, lived within Its income, paid its debts, and prtfferred 
to help rather than to be helped. He and his kind were lifters—not 
leaners. They Teallzed that their Uherties ceased where the liberties 
of others began. They did not treiQMuw upon the property or rights 
of others, nor did tiiey brook the trespass of others upon them¬ 
selves. They were a hardy, God-fearing, law-abiding people, each 
believing his house was his castle. 

Must I use the past tense In describing the predominant Ameri¬ 
can charactenstics typical of Linooln and his generation, of his 
forebears, and until recently, of his suocessois? Are the hardy 
virtues of the early American stock no longer the predominant 
characteristics of the American people? Is the majority of those 
ws call Amertcans today, to be found amongst those who take the 
law into their own hands; who brush eekte the American Con¬ 
stitution, when the observance of It and the laws under it bar the 
way to their Immediate objectives; who for themselves claim all 
the privileges and safeguards by which our Constitution protects 
the rights of the American citizens, but who violate those Con¬ 
stitutional safeguards as they apply to the persons and property 
of others; who follow a leadership which has referred to the hon¬ 
orable judges of our Siqireme Court oontmptuoualy as **nine old 
men,** and to the Congress of the United States as a thing out¬ 
moded? Are those who swarm into this country, and congregate 
in the congested areas of our largest cities, and thereby necessitate 
sltun clearance projects; who demand emplo^nent on their own 
terms and conditions; who, though able-bodied, would rather be 
on relief than to take a job at wages which many prospective 
employers could pay; who plan to be supported in idleness by 
money derived from public tazee—do tliese people constitute the 
majority of our citizenship? 

If so. the predictions of Macaulay and Bryce, and the fears of 
Lincoln are already upon us. 

But let us not despair. The preservation of the American Con¬ 
stitution and of representative government under It, are worth 
fighting for. Brave and patriotic men gave their lives to establish 
it in 1776, and brave and patriotic men gave their lives to per¬ 
petuate It in 1861. Let brave and patriotic men be prepared to give 
their lives, if necessary, to save the American Constitution and our 
representative government, and the welfare of the American citizens, 
in 1840, and ever after. 

I«t us again have a government '*de(llcated to the pre^sition 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.** Let patriotic Americans be as 
ready to suppress lawlessness as the racketeers of honest labor and 
ambitious, designing politicians are, to foment It. ijet us restore 
the administration of our country to the friends of the American 
Constitution, regardeas of present pollttoal party affillatkma. To 
this purpose, let all good Americans subscribe to the oath taken by 
the patriots who signed the American Declaration of Independence— 
**To this we pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’* 
Our country needs today, more than anything else, In my opinion, 
another Abraham Lincoln, the Republican. May God grant that 
we find him. 


GoYernment Projects in the Pacific Northwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 

OF WASHINGrrON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 


SXeSRPT mOU ANNUAL REPORT OF TBX SEATTLE-FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr, President, file Seattle-First 
National Bank, the main office of which is in Seattle, and 
which has branch offices in various sections of the State of 
Washington, is the largest financial Institution In the State. 
1 was proud to find in the annual report presented to the 
stockholders of that national institution, on January 9,1940, 
a recognition by the offiGers of the institution of the impor¬ 
tance In the progress of the Pacific Northwest of the projects 
which have been carried on by the Federal Government under 
this admlnistratton, and 1 ask unanimous consent to have 
inlnted tn the Appendia of the Becord that portion of the 
report which deals with those governmental projects. 

There being no ohleetlon. the matter refuted to was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 
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OovEsm pEOJExrrs 

As In 1938, Government activity during the past year In Washing¬ 
ton provided substantial employment and was responsible lor the 
expenditure of considerable Federal funds. The most Important 
projects constructed or under construction include the following: 

OaiMD COULEB 

During the year $28,000,000 was expended on this project that is 
located in eastern Washington, about 92 miles west of Spohane. 
Present estimated cost of the completed high dam and power 
plant is flMiOOO.OOO. By the close of 1939 approximat^y $93,600,000 
will have been disbursed and engineers estimate that continued ap- 
proprlatlonB of around $80,000,000 a year will be necessary to carry 
forward the entire development In a reasonably speedy, soomd, and 
orderly manner to completion. 

In an important election held on December 9, 1989, landowners, 
ih the locaUties to be included In the reclamation undertaking, 
overwhelmingly voted In favor of the formation of districts. This 
represented the initial (vital) step In the reclaiming of some 1,- 
200,000 acres of land, a large portion of which at the present time 
Is arid or semlarld. 

BOKKKVILLE 

While little progress was made In the marketing of available 
power during a major part of 1939 (there were several changes in 
management), the closing months of the year realized the signing 
of several sizable contracts. Private utiUtles In Portland have con¬ 
tracted for a substantial amoimt of energy which will result in 
reduced rates In that territory. In addition the lure of cheap 
rates has encouraged the Aluminum Co. of America to annotmce 
Its Intention of constructing, In the near future, a $3,000,000 
plant at Vancouver, Wash. This announcement came after signing 
a 20-year contract with Bonneville authorities. 

LAKE WASHINGTON BRmGE 

Much progress is in evidence toward completion of this structure. 
The pontoon bridge (longest of Its type in the world), which will 
shorten the distance to North Bend and points east by some 14 
miles and provide a new artery of traffic into Seattle, will be com¬ 
pleted, it is said, by June 30, 1940. Total cost will be $6,654,400, 
of which $3,794,400 represents a Federal grant. 

TACOMA NARROWS BRIDGE 

Work was continued throughout the year on this $6,400,000 proj¬ 
ect. While It will not be completed until the fall of 1940, there is 
plentiful evidence of sustained progress. 

BREMERTON NAVY TARO 

With the completion of the graving dock, on which a contract 
of $1,957,000 was recently awarded, the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
will have the two largest drydocka in the country. This will place 
the local yard, with Its five \mlta, In an outstanding position among 
the navy yards of the United States with respect to facilities for 
work on all ships of the Navy. 

MT7D MOUNTAIN DAM 

Work was Inaugurated during the year on the $5,236,000 Mud 
Mountain Dam, which is expected to reach completion by November 
1942. This dam is to be used entirely for flood-control purposes. 
It Is located on the White River, approximately 47 miles southeast 
of Seattle, and will protect Puyallup Valley and the Tacoma indus¬ 
trial area against costly floods. 

HOT7SINO AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF SEATTLE 

This organization has undertaken a program of slum clearance 
that assumes major proportions. A sum of $3,000,000 Is to be bor¬ 
rowed. nine-tenths from the Unlte<:| States Housing Authority and 
one-tenth locally. This Is to bo used In clearing Yesler Hill and 
constructing 700 dwelling units wHloh will afford accommodations 
for approximately 3,000 persons. Appraisal work is in progress at 
the present time and demolition and construction contracts will be 
let in 1940, 

SPOKANE AND THE INLAND EMPIRE 

The Improvements noted in 1988 continued during the past year 
at increased velocity. Construction again led the way with the 
largest number (4,000) of building permits ever Issued in the city’s 
history. A total of nearly 660 permits for single-family dwellings, 
at a value of almost $2,260,000, surpassed any year since 1026, while 
real-estate activity was approximately 10 percent above 1988. In 
addition such business barometers as post-office receipts, telephones 
In use (new high recoyd in 1989), sale of manufactured gas, de¬ 
partment store sales, |amlly dwelling vacancies, sales of new auto¬ 
mobiles and trucks, 0nd local railroad car loadings, all Indicated 
an improvement oved 1988. 

The lumber indua^ m this dtetrlct enjoyed one of Its best years 
since 1980, reports the Western Pine Association Indicate. An 
unusually open fall permitted operations to continue far beyond 
their normal termlnamn, with orders holding up well throughout 
the year. 

The substantial increase In dividend payments by six companies 
augws-wiU for the mining industry In that section. Payments 
dtirlng 1939 totaled $6,989,000 as against $3,370,000 In the year 
previous. Contributing factors were mcreases in the price of silver, 
lead, and zlno, the latter ttro from a greats stimulated demand. 


Census Snooping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 

OF NEW HAMPSHIBE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 

- *4 

RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY, OF NSW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a radio address recently deliv¬ 
ered by me on the subject Census Snooping. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I am speaking particularly tonight to the masses of our citizens, 
to those great groups who have moderate salaries and Incomes, and 
who are typical of the home life of America. 

During April an army of 130,000 politically appointed census enu¬ 
merators, armed with bimdles of questionnaires, will invade every 
home In tl^ country and demand that you answer, under peril of 
imprlsonmjlliit, each of the many questions drawn up by the bureau¬ 
crats In Washington; questions which. In my judgment, invade 
your Inherent rights of privacy and your constitutional liberty. 

ntiis army of locally appointed enumerators, one-half as large as 
the standing Army of the United States, is being appointed not 
primarily on the basis of merit or trustworthiness but, under the 
spoils system of political patronage, to reward party politicians for 
the work they have done in past campaigns or are expected to per¬ 
form this year. 

The enumerator that comes to your door will be a neighbor of 
yours, for the Census Bureau has announced that the enumerators 
will be appointed locally. 

Whether you want to or not, you will be required to tell him how 
much income you have made during the past year, and what the 
sources of the Income were; whether you have been divorced In the 
past; how old you were at the time of your first marriage; the num¬ 
ber of children born under present or past wives; whether you have 
been married more than once; whether you have had the advan¬ 
tages of an education or had to leave school at an early age; how 
many grades of schooling you completed; whether you own your own 
home; whether It Is mortgaged, and If so, for how much; and how 
regularly you are meeting your debt payments; whether you have a 
flush toilet and whether you use It exclusively or share it with 
others; whether you use your bathtub alone or share it with others; 
and whether you have an out-door privy; and so forth. 

These are only a few of the 81 questions that he will demand 
answers to. This ordeal alone is sufficient to give the normal house¬ 
wife at least a slight suggestion of a headache. 

You will be required to answer these questions whether your 
neighbor, who happens to be the enumerator, Is a creditor or an 
enemy of yours, or whether you have good reason to feel that your 
private affairs may be quietly revealed to others In your neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Never before In the history of this country have the people been 
forced to reveal to locally appointed census enumerators, under the 
population schedule, the amount of their Incomes, and this Is ad¬ 
mitted by the statement of the Ceusus Bureau IteeU, 

On February 1, I read on the Senate floor a letter which I had 
sent to Secretary of Commerce Harry Hopkins, urging that the 
questions relating to the private Income of the individual be strioken 
out. 

Secretary Hopkins refused to strike out these personal questions 
and called my request absurd. 

In an attempt to allay my fears as to the dangers of this private 
information being divulged, Secretary Hopkins pointed out that the 
law prescribes penalties of line or imprisonment for any census 
taker who reveals any personal Information. This does not satisfy 
me, however, for I remember that It was this same Mr. Hopkins 
who was the head of the W. P. A., and I have read the Senate 
report of the Investigation of W. P. A. scandals. In Kentucky, 
lists of W. P. A, workers were copied from official records, on 
forms with a column left for remarks, on official W. P. A. sta¬ 
tionery; copies were handed to every W. P. A. foreman, requiring 
the flUing out of the poUtlcal affiliation of the relief worker, and 
whether or not the person so checked was favorable to the candi¬ 
dacy of the Democratic incumbent for the Senate and, in many 
Instances, It was foimd that men not In favor of this candidate 
were discharged and denied relief. Therefore, with this shameful 
record before us of what has occurred, I point out that whUe 
there is a penalty upon any census enumerator, who divulges the 
Information he secures, yet there was a slmUar penalty mr any 
W4 P. A. official who divulged information; but that did not pre- 
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ymoA Itf being dUnjOgecA end being vmd in polltloal efforts to eleot 
one oandidativ end idli off enotber, under tbe W* P. A, edministre- 
tlon, of whiob XSAOj Hopkins was tbe heed. 

Therefore, In view ot the W. P< A. soandals which 1 have Just 
dted, there ere just grounds tor being epprehenslve lest these 
poUtlofOIy eppomted census takers reveal this tntonnatlon to their 
political bosses, and lest the political bosses take political advan¬ 
tage of the Ananelal plight of the individual dtlaen, 

It was this same Mr. Hopkins who, when be was Administrator of 
W. P. A. was reported as making the following statement, 'The 

a le are just too damn dumb to understand what is going on.** 
, Mr. Hopkins, , the people writing to me have convinced me 
that they are not too dumb to understand what is going on in 
this matter of census snooping. 

So, upon reoelvlng Mr. Hopkins’ rMusal to strike out these ques¬ 
tions, X Introduced Senate Eesolutlon 281, which If adopted by the 
Senate will require the Census Bureau to strike out questions 
82 and 83, which ask you to reveal your Income. If you will write 
me X will be very glad to send you a copy of this *robey resolution. 

This resolution has been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, and I am endeavoring to get a bearing before the 
committee. 

If you feel, with me, that these Income questions Invade your 
right of privacy, you can help to get them out of the questionnaire 
by writing to your Senator, urging support of the Tobey resolu¬ 
tion on the census. If you and your friends hdp In this way, 
I am confident that we can get the resolution passed, and the 
Income questions stricken from the questionnaire, so that you 
will not have to reveal to your neighbor, who will be the cenem 
taker, this private Information, which may easily become common 
gossip In your loc41 community. Only recently the housewives of 
Clean, N. Y., held a protest meeting, and publicly resolved that 
they will not stand for this snooping into their private affairs. 

Notwithstanding these questions about income are not sanc¬ 
tioned by law, and are entirely new questions, Mr. Hopkins at¬ 
tempts to justify them by the statement that these oensiis quee- 
tions represent the wishes of the American people. 

I challenge that statement as I also challenge the statement of 
an official in the Census Bureau who said, **The American people 
have asked us to answer these questions for them.*’ 

I suppose the American people are just clamoring to know 
whether or not John Smith has a $1,200 mortgage on his house, 
and whether or not he made his last payment when due, and we, 
the American people, can hardly wait to find out how much Income 
Mary Brown has received. 

No; the American people never asked for this information. A 
few large business concerns may have done so, and some research 
bureaus, but the values, if any. gained from such Information, 
are entirely disproportionate to the invading of the private rights 
of the people. 

Every individual In this country has an Innate love of freedom. 
Every individual Is entitled to a certain amount of self-respect. 
Why should you be compelled to divulge the amount of your 
Income to political appointees who may reside In your neighborhood, 
or he your enemy? A free American cltlssen is justifiably loath to 
furnishing such information to any Tom, Dick, or Harry who has 
been given by a political boss the privilege of intruding. 

To illustrate, I now read a letter from a woman In New York who 
writes, ”On a recent news broadcast I heard of your opposition to 
certain census questions. This comes to me with much force because 
of an experience I have had. During a recent farm census I was 
obliged to tell a neighbor, who bad been made census taker, If I 
had a mortgage, and how much. This is a small town, and this 
Information was a sweet morsel to the census taker, who lost no 
time In letting it be known. For such as I am, whose honest 
endeavor Is to live a square and decent life, and mind my own 
business, these things hurt cruelly and seem most unjust.’* 

Were I told that such a method of compulsion was used to obtain 
private Information In Soviet Bussla or in Germany, prior to, and 
to facilitate the Inauguration of dictators In those countries, 1 
would not be at all surprised. 

Such a departure from precedent under the guise of social plan¬ 
ning reminds one of Professor ’Tugwell’s words: ”We shall roll up 
our sleeves and make America over. We begin with small, un¬ 
noticed changes, and end by not being able to resist vast and 
spectacular ones/* 

I hold, and my opinion Is supported by foremost authorities, that 
these income questions are a direct violation of article IV of the 
BUI of Rights, which reads; ^The right of the people to be secure 
In their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not he violated.'* 

1 have In my hand a letter from William Starr Myers, head of the 
depamient of politics at Princeton University, which reads as 


follows: 

**Dear BzNAToa Tobzt; I am very glad Indeed to see that you have 
taken up and exposed the character of questions to be asked of the 
Individual citizens by the census enumerators. If the reports of 
the questions are correct, as stated In the newspapers, they are a 
direct violation of the Bill of Rights in the United States Constitu¬ 
tion, and totally unwarranted as an infringement of private rights 
apd Individual liberties. 1 think you are doiiu a great public 
service, in thus taking a stand in defense of Amenctm Instltutlona, 
and heartily thank you for It/* 


To the many uf you who have written me that you will refuse to 
answer these questtons as to inoome, let me auure you that, on 
eminent legal authority, these questions are not only imoonatttu- 
tlonal hut. In addition, there Is no legislative authorization for 
them. So far as pertinent to this subject, the Congress restricted 
the census to questions on poptilatlon and unemployment. No¬ 
where In the act are Inoome questions authorized. The Bureau 
officials, acting without authority, inserted these questions on 
Income, on the ground that they are population and iinemployment 
questions. This Is an attempt to stretch the word “population’* 
beyond all reason. 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but as I review the 
growing scope and number of the questions asked at each census, 
and this stretching of the meaning of the word "population,” it is 
not an overstatement to say that 1 shall not be surprised if, in 
1960, with an increasing thirst ftv knowledge, they will Inquire into 
the most private marital relations between husband and wife, 
attempting to justify this on the basis Of population trends, 
eugenics, or biology. 

To sum up, these census questions demanding you to divulge your 
income manifestly violate your constitutional rights. They con¬ 
stitute an unwarranted prying into yotir personal affairs, they open 
up personal information to people in your own community, who 
have been politically appointed as enumerators, and they are an 
Invasion of the natural right of privacy of every citizen. 

Wake up, America, before It is too late. Sternal vigilance Is still 
the price of liberty. Stand up and fight. 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22,1940 


ARTICLE BY LUDWKLL DENNY 


Mr. V7AGNER, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article written by the dis¬ 
tinguished writer on economic and political subjects, Mr. Lud- 
well Denny, which was published in the New York World- 
Telegram. in which the writer discusses the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and shows that within 
a period of a few years it has increased the use of electricity 
upon farms from less than 11 percent to more than 26 percent. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the New York World-Telegram] 
a. S. A. REPORT Dsms RV6CED XNOmDUALISM 

(By Ludwell Denny) 

WASHINGTON, February IT.—The biggest club used by Republican 
campaign orators to beat the New Deal Is 'Tree enterprise.” Too 
much governipent In business, boondoggling, plowing under of little 
pigs, and billions of dollars running out In taxpayers* money and 
debt for wasteful projects. 

If the Ck>vemment, instead of importing pink ideas from Europe, 
had simply let alone that rugged Individualist, the American citi¬ 
zen, the country would have recovered from depression long ago— 
AS it speedily will recover when the Incoming RepubUcan admin¬ 
istration permits free enterprise. That is the O. O. P, argument. 

But today one New Deal agency issued an annual repoit which 
the candidates of smear oratory may find too hot to handle. This 
agency Is one of the worst offenders against rugged Individualism. 
It competes with private capital. It regiments hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of free Americans. And yet Republican campaigners are not 
likely to use It as a horrible example to loove their point. 

The name of this agency—and it Is only a name to some city 
folks, many of them having never even heard of it—Is the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Its report today Indicates that 
about 26 percent of American farms now have eiectriolty. 

That, of course, is a pretty bad showing In the eyes of the aver¬ 
age city chap. Considering that the country has had electricity 
for more than half a century, there has certainly been plenty of 
time to electrify not 26 percent but practically all of the farms of 
the richest mnd most progressive nation on earth. 

But the surprising statistics In the R. B. A. report Indicate that 
New Deal interference and regimentation are not to blame. Even 
before the Government began messing In this, business condltlcmz 
were not perfect. 
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In fact, after 80 years of free enterprise and private Initiative on 
the part of the gr^ power Induetry of the country le» than 11 
percent of the farms were electrllled. 

Then the **bhinderlng brain trusters." the Impractical "long¬ 
haired boys," got busy. Hunt was in 1088. And in 4% years they 
have boosted the figure from 11 to 35 percent—and are on the way 
to 30 percent. In this brief period the New Deal did more In ex¬ 
tending this branch of the electrical Industry than private business 
had done m half a century. 

And It is not going to sink the poor taxpayers, either. With few 
exceptions these rural power projects are paying their own way. 
Many of them are so successful as business propositions that private 
industry la trying unsuccesslvely to buy them out. 

It Is not quite accurate, however, to say that the Government Is 
doing all this. It is doing something much worse, from the stand- 
of rugged individualism, than running these projects itself. 

encourages the formation of. and lends money to, cooperatives. 
Nearly 9 out of 10 of tlie R. E. A. borrowers are cooperatives. 

Apparently the individualistic farmers like this regimentation 
into cooperatives, or, at least, do not regard the sacrifice of their 
right to act separately In drudgery as too great a price to pay for 
lights, radios, electric Irons, washing machines, refrigerators, and 
motors for farm work. The number of farm famlllea being pam¬ 
pered and made soft by such luxtiries is now 1,700,000 compared 
with 744,000 before R. E. A. 

Among the new dealers who dreamed this dream, which has 
turned out to be so real and practicable, were Mr. Roosevelt, Sen¬ 
ator Nobjus, Morris Cooke, John Carmody. and Harry Slattery, the 
present outstandingly able R. B. A. administrator. But. of course, 
it Is the farmers who are doipg the Job—of self-help through coop¬ 
eration and with Government encouragement. 


Looking at Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM MONTGOMERY (ALA.) ADVERTISER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of February 16,1940, 
entitled “Locking at Records." 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of February 16, 1940) 

LOOXINO AT RECORDS 

When writers of opinions blandly say something about looking 
at records to prove a partlciilar thesis it is time for the ordinary 
man to get out all his available InteUectual salt and begin using it. 
Records of a purpor^dly statistical nature are the trickiest things 
known. There are many honest statisticians, but for every honest 
statistician there are hundreds of dishonest Interpreters of statistics. 

The old adage concerning the impartial truth-telling quality of 
figures is worthless when applied to certain complex situations. 
Isolated stati8ti<^ facts are as dangerous as quotations apart from 
context. Ihe misuse of statistical material Is by no means confined 
to one group, but of late antiadministration propagandists have 
been egregious offenders. Frank R. Kent, nominal Democrat but 
violent anti new dealer, has recently asked his readers to look at 
the record in the popular fashion. He complains In the LoulsvlUe 
Courier-Journal that the swelling of the Government pay roll under 
Mr. Roosevelt "is as pregnant of national risk as the $23,000,000,000 
Increase In national debt * * The record, as Mr. Kent Intro¬ 

duces It, Is as follows: 

*The record is almost fantastic. When Mr. Roosevelt took office 
there were 863,161 permanent employees of the Government. To¬ 
day there are 932,684. Every month the total mounts. Within 
the next few months the new Wage and Hour Administration plans 
to add thoxisands of new inspectors, and there Is hardly an agency 
of the Government, Including the White House, where six additional 
secretaries were added recently, whose personnel is not expanding. 
None is being reduced. In 7 years Mr. Roosevelt has added 469.498 
persons to the pay roll. It Is not disputed that another 11 months, 
at the present rate, will see an additional 40,000 employees on the 
rolls. By then the size of the Government, like Its cost, will have 
been doubled In 7 years.” 

It Is more than likely that every figure quoted la as near true as 
human ingenuity and a couple of adding machines can make them. 
Mr. Kent Is a careful reporter. He la a persuasive reporter. But 
there Is part of the record obscured by the rush of Mr. Kent's prose. 
Hand It back here, Mr. Kent, and let us look a little more. 

Prior to Mr. Roosevelt’s swelling the Federal pay roll to this alarm¬ 
ing extent there was a President In office who made this immortal 


statement; "I am opposed to any direct or indirect Government 
dole.” At the same time this President was pressing for a form Of 
corporate dole called the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It 
did not take a large administrative body to handle requests for 
loans by colporatlons even though there were many requests. There 
were not nearly as many requests from corporations for loans as 
there were people starving. 

Prior to Mr. Roosevelt’s swelling the Government pay roll to this 
alarming extent, the bank resources of this country had dropped 
from seventy billions to fifty-seven billions, and the bank deposits 
had declined about $12,000,000,000 during the period June 80, 1931, 
to June 80, 1932. Widespread failure was imminent. 

Prior to Mr. Roosevelt’s iniquitotis hiring of clerks to administer 
the myriad agencies created under his government, an army of 
unemployed marched on the Capitol of these United States. That 
army was dispersed with the command to "fire” going unobeyed 
by policemen who thought human lives more of an asset to the 
country than liquid corporations. 

There is a lot to that record. So much to It that no one man’s 
mind could possibly comprehend every detail and make a positive 
interpretation. Today’s affairs, their records and figures, are quite 
often the product of yesterday’s affairs. Sometimes they are the 
product of tomorrow’s affairs and must be Judged In that light. 
Every shade and subtlety of the record of human events has impor¬ 
tant bearing on the number of Federal employees right at this 
moment. There might be too many Federal employees. There 
might Just as well be too few. It Is certain that the Wage-Hour 
Administration needs more help—either It gets that help or busi¬ 
ness will be hopelessly entangled in the meshes of a law \mad- 
mlnistered but effective In the eyes of a court. 

Let’s look at the record, as much of it as we can comfortably 
view during a lifetime, and then interpret the single facts without 
relation to the whole. 


Governor James of Pennsylvania and the W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix an editorial published in the 
Philadelphia Record of February 22, 1940, entitled "W. P. A. 
Calls the Governor's Bluff," and dealing with Governor James, 
of Pennsylvania, and the W. P. A. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record of February 22, 1940] 

W. P. A. CALLS THE GOVERKOR’S BLUFF 

Hell, It appears, hath no fury like an anti-New Deal Governor 
trying to cover up his failure to save money by blaming it on 
W. P. A. 

We point to the sad case of Arthur H. James. He was elected 
on a pledge of reducing relief taxes. He has not reduced them 
and now facee the prospect of still larger relief appropriations. 
Governor James charges that Pennsylvania’s W, P. A. quota of 
Federal funds is too small. In this he is right. 

But the Pennsylvania quota is too small because all the State 
quotas are too small. They were cut by Governor James’ own 
party when it joined with conservative Democrats and cut 
W. P. A. appropriations in Congress. 

In spite of all his fury Governor James cannot Justify his con¬ 
tention that there is political discrimination against Pennsylvania 
on the quotas. 

Governor James complains that W. P. A. does not even flU Its 
auota in this State. And on this point, too, he is right. But 
the reason again is not politics in Washington, but the stubborn 
refusal of the city of Philadelphia to sponsor W. P. A. projects. 

The Govemcn* was Invited to Washington for a conference with 
W. P. A. officials on his charges. Characteristically, the Governor 
preferred to make a speech to Republican Members of the House 
rather than talk it over with W. P. A. officials. 

MeanwhUe, the W. P. A. officials pointed out for the ’steenth 
time that 22,660 available W. P. A- jobs In Pennsylvania are still 
unfilled. 

This was not a "concession” on the part of W. P. A. The Jobs 
have been available all along. They will materialize now if James 
can induce his fellow Republican leaders, such as Jay Cooke, to 
stop obstructing W. P. A. Jobs. 

Philadelphia, for instance, has one-third of the unemployed of 
the State. The city pays not a nickel for direct relief—and last 
year put up only $1,000,000 as Its share of W. P. A. projects. 
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For years there have never been more than 5«000 W. P. A. 
employeee at any one time woilclng on projects sponsored by the 
city ot PhUadel|mla. As long as that situation continues, the Fed¬ 
eral W. P. A. Is almost helpless In Philadelphia. It can and does 
operate several projects sponsored by the board of education and 
agencies other than the municipal government. 

But the backbone of any adequate W. P. A. program must be the 
local government itself. 

Philadelphia's refusal to cooperate, plus the W. P. A. cuts made by 
James* own party, puts James in a hole. He cgn't bite the hand 
that elected him by blaming It on Jay Cooke, so he tries to blame 
the New Deal at Washington. 

Isn't It odd how the Republicans In city council here refuse 
W. P. A. on the ground that they don't want "Democratic money** 
coming Into the city, and yet Governor James charges that the 
Democrats are withholding W. P. A. jobs for political reasons? 

They can*t both be right. But there’s a very good chance that 
both can be wrong. 

The W. P. A. administration has called James* bluff. It says 
there are 22.560 jobs waiting for sponsors in Pennsylvania. Iiet*s 
see James get the sponsors as every other Governor In the United 
States has done. 


The National Transportation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY FRED BRENOKMAN 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a radio address 
delivered by Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of 
the National Orange, from Washington. D. C., on the grange 
hour, on February 17, 1940, on the subject, the National 
Transportation Bill. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It will be recalled that about a year and a half ago President 
Roosevelt appointed a Committee of Six to survey the situation 
confronting the railroads of the country and to prescribe remedies 
for their lUs. One-half of the members of this committee was com¬ 
posed of railway executives; the other half represented railroad 
workers. Other forms of transportation had no representation on 
the committee—nor was the general public represented. 

In due time bills embodying the recommendations of the com¬ 
mittee were drafted and Introduced In both Houses of Congress, 
After somewhat lengthy hearings before the House and Senate Com¬ 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, these bills were favor¬ 
ably reported. The Senate passed a bill representing an attempt 
to codify the entire Interstate Comerce Act. When this measure 
reached the House everything but the enacting clause was stricken 
out and a new bill was substituted, which was passed after heated 
debate. 

Action on this legislation came so late during the last regular 
session that there was not sufficient time remaining before adjourn¬ 
ment to reconcile In conference the differences between the two 
bills. However, a conference committee la now engaged In the 
arduous and difficult task of attempting to compose the many differ¬ 
ences between these two bills and to pave the way for final passage. 

LIOISIATIOK THAT aXTITS NOBODY 

A curious situation has arisen with reference to the matter: 
First of all, the President’s Committee of Six, which sponsored this 
legislation, has issued a pamphlet of 48 pages suggesting 86 **neces- 
sary changes** in the Senate bill. Another pamphlet of 91 pages 
Issued by the Committee of Six recommends 27 changes In the House 
bill. The Interstate Commerce Commission has made a special 
report dealing with this subject which covers 84 printed pages. 

As this report sets forth, the Senate bill, from the standpoint 
of codification, was inxKluoed under great difficulties and is regarded 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as "a forced and hurried 
job.’* The Commission is of the opinion that any attempt to codify 
the Interstate Commerce Act should be worked out with great 
deliberation and that a preliminary report should be issued, setting 
forth a tentative draft, giving the reasons for all the changes that 
are proposed. After that, in the opinion of the Commission, all 
concerned should have an opportunity to submit briefs on this 
'tentative draftr>-after Which a final report should be issued for the 
consideration of Congress. 

It will be seen from this that the legislation In question Is far 
from satisfactory to the Committee of Stx,^ which in^lred it. In 
Its present form it Is considered imperfect and untrorkable by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. It meets with the disapproval 
of a large percentage of ralhroad workers; it Is likewise opposed by 
those who are Interested In water and motor transportation. There 
never was any public demand for this legislation, and there Is 
justification for saying that Its enactment would be contrary to 
the public Interest. 

ORANtU! CaPPOWEB TTNNBCBSSART REGULATION 

The Grange and many other farm groups are opposed to the pro¬ 
posal contained in both House and Senate bills that the carriers 
on our inland waterways should be subjected to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Grange likewise opposes 
this legislation because It goes further than the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1936 toward placing private motortrucks, Including the 1,000,000 
trucks on our farms, under the regulation and control of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. 

We maintain that there are only two legitimate grounds upon 
which the Government could justify Itself in attemptl^ to regulate 
transportation on our Inland waterways. One of these grounds 
would be In the interest of public safety and the other to protect 
the public against monopolistic practices. So far as safety is con¬ 
cerned, the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, coming 
under the Department of Commerce, looks after that; and when It 
comes to protecting the public against monopoly, the truth Is that 
no monopoly whatsoever exists among the carriers on our Inland 
waterways, nor In the coastwise trade. The rivers, the lakes, and the 
seas are open to all. These are highways that were created by 
Nature herself. So far from breaking up any monopoly among the 
water carriers, which in reality is nonexistent, the pending legis¬ 
lation takes a long step toward creating a monopoly. 

The carriers that are now operating would be permitted to con¬ 
tinue, subject to rules and regulations laid down by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission; but before it would be possible to 
establish a new service it would be necessary to secure from the 
Commission a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

If this bill should be enacted, there would be no new carriers, 
for the simple reason that the restrictions of the legislation vir¬ 
tually Instruct the Interstate Oommorce Commission to deny any 
person or concern a certificate of convenience and necessity If the 
Commission comes to the conclusion that present transportation 
facilities are adequate to take care of existing commerce. 

This raises the question, Who owns the rivers of the United 
States? It is the people of the country who own them. That being 
true, why should not the people be allowed to use their own rivers 
under proper conditions without let or hindrance on the part of the 
railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any other agency. 

Most of us remember having heard that when Abraham Lincoln 
was a young man he made a trip on a fiatboat carrying some farm 
produce down the Mississippi River to New Orleans. What a pity 
it would have been if it had been necessary for him and those 
associated with him to make application for a certificate of publio 
convenience and necessity before starting on this trip. 

THE MILLSai-WADSWORTH AMENDMENT 

If the pending transportation bill should be enacted, It Is of 
supreme Importance to those who are Interested in the develop¬ 
ment of the transportation facilities of our Inland waterways and 
to the public as well that the amendment sponsored by Senator 
Miller, of Arkansas, and by Congressman waosworth, of New 
York, should be retained. Briefly stated, this amendment provides 
that in order that the public at large may enjoy the benefit and 
economy afforded by each type of transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall permit each type of carrier or carriers 
to reduce rates, so long as such rates maintain a compensatory 
return, after taking into consideration the overhead and other ele¬ 
ments entering into the cost of the service rendered. This amend¬ 
ment Is so fair and reasonable that it would be nothing short of 
preposterous If the bill should be enacted without It. 

There Is justlflcatlon for saying that those who Inspired and 
drafted the legislation under consideration have lost sight of the 
fundamental purpose for which Government regulation was estab¬ 
lished. and that was to protect the public Interest. We have drifted 
so far away from this original and legitimate purpose that the effort 
of our lawmakers now appears to be to equalize competition as 
between different modes of transportation. The truth Is that an 
attempt Is being made under the guise of regulation to raise the 
rates of water and motor carriers to the point where they will be 
comparable with rail rates. This Is not only unsound economically, 
but It is prejudicial to the welfare of the entire country. 

FARMER WOULD BE PENALIZED 

Agriculture, In particular, would be hard hit If the proposed legis¬ 
lation should be enacted. Transportation constitutes the heaviest 
service charge that the fanner has to pay. The farmer pays the 
freight both coming and going. Last year the farmer received only 
39 cents out of every dollar paid by the consumer for food. At the 
depth of the depression the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
dropped to 88 cents. While transportation and distribution must 
be regarded as legitimate and indispensable functions in the affairs 
of our olvUlzatlon. the fact remains that when those who merely 
transport and distribute the products of our farms receive vastly 
more them the share that goes to the producer, it amounts to the 
same thing as an economic crime. 

Several months ago I flled a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
OommlEBlon on behalf of the Grange, protesting against the pro¬ 
posal that in-ivate motortrucks, incluaing farm trucks, engaged 
in Interstate oommeroe should be subjected to Federal regulation in 
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the intarect of aafefey. WWm we «ie, oi oonrae. in fefor of proper 
restrictlone end fega^tk>iie to i»omote safety on the highways* we 
take the poeltloa mt this is a matter that ts already being loodted 
after by the several States, fn addition to this* a survey dlMdoses 
the fact that not one private truck in ten ever crosses a State line. 

OVXSOBNTaALXSATION OF OOVSRNMmrT 

Under the etroamstanees* it is proper to ask Why Federal control 
and regulation should he superimposed upon State control and 
regulation. With the deficits of the Federal Oovernment aggrmt- 
ing bilUoDs of ddllare a year* why should this expense be duplicated? 
dan there be any reasonable doubt that if Washington undertakes 
to control and rebate the private motor earners of the country, in 
due tune this wul result in a tremendous increase In the number of 
Federal employees? During the past 7 years the number of civil 
employees on the pay roll of the Federal Oovernment has risen from 
MSiOOO to 933,000* an increase of nearly 70 percent. During the 
same period the national debt was increased by more than 
$ 21 , 000 * 000 * 000 . 

As these facts and figures oonvinoingly prove* the Government 
has already assumed greater obligations and responslbllltjles than it 
is capable of carrying without increasing taxation to the point of 
confiscation. 

The wise rule laid down by Thomas Jefferson, that Mvemment 
should restrain men from tnjtiring one another and leave them 
otherwise free to fbUow their own pursuits* should apply in this 
case. 


Aviation Needs of the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

. OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22,1940 


STATEMENT BY JOHN J. CRIU 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President* I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a statement, 
together with certain tables, relative to the aviation needs 
of the Coast Guard. 

There being no objection, the statement and accompanying 
tables were ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

The B\ireau of the Budget approved the sum of $2,199,000 for the 
purchase of aircraft for the Coast Guard. These funds were to be 
used for the procurement of eight long-range, twin-motored sea¬ 
planes and seven intermediate-range, twin-motored amphibians. 

On July 1 the Coast Guard wUl be operating 10 air stations. 
The minimum number of airplanes required for each station are 
8 long-range seaplanes and 8 intermediate-range amphib¬ 
ians. The total number required for the service on this basis is 
80 long-range seaplanes end 30 intermediate-range amphibians. 
On July 1 we will actually have in commission 18 long-range sea¬ 
planes and 16 intermediate-range amphibians. With this number 
of airplanes, we will be able to furnish only 6 of the 10 stations 
with the required ntunber of airplanes. There will he 5 stations 
without airplanes of these two types. You can readily see that even 
with the full number of airplanes authorized by the Budget we wUl 
not haVe sufficient airplanes to adequately equip all of the 10 air 
stations. Of the 16 long-range seaj^anes which we will have on 
July 1, 8 of them should be surveyed, as thev have been in commis¬ 
sion since 1982 and are now over 7 years old. 

The normal duty performed by Coast Guard aviation requires 
that each air station have the number of airplanes stated above and 
these requirements are in no way connected with the present emer¬ 
gency. The present emergency has, of course, greatly increased the 
operation ctf Coast Guard aircraft and makes it even more necessary 
to have at least the minimum number of airplanes stated above. 
With this additional burden caused by the present emergency, 
the complement of each air station should be more than the six 
airplanes mentioned as being necessary to fill the minimum 
requirements. 

The attached pages show our requirements In detail. 

Summary ah&wbtg comparison of airplanes note in service or under 
contract for Construction and airplanes required 


1 

nequirod 

Inservtoe, 

1041 

Deficiency 

T'OnF-Tavge seaplanes - ^ ^ - -n.— 

30 

38 

16 

16 

1 I 

Intermediate range ^ ,r-^_ 

Total-.. 

71 

1 32 

-43 





> 6 Sirplanes are In restricted service due to tbolr age and oondlUon. They are not 
Inoludea la this total. 


Airplanes required to prope rt y equip air etations and air^^patrol 
detadh>ments 


Unlta 

Long- 

range 

seaplanes 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

range 

Tots! 

1. Salem_______—i 

2. New York (field). 

S 

8 

8 

3 

6 

6 

*. EllBuhftth dity (finM) _ _ 

8 

8 

6 

Oburlwitim (3el4) ,, , . _ 

3 

8 

6 

5. Miami. 

8 

8 

6 

A fit. PAtMuhurg (flAld) - _, _ 

8 

8 

6 


I 3 

8 

6 

8. fian Dtftgn (fiflid) , _^ 

8 

3 

6 

0. fian FmnnlAm (flAld) ___, n - -t 

3 

8 

6 

10. PiMl Angelfifi {fields_^_ 

8 

8 

6 

11. Alaska__....._ 

3 

3 

6 

12. Great Lakes. _ _ ^ _ _ _ 

8 

8 

6 

18. Cape May__ . . _ _ 

3 

8 

4 

14. Honolulu______ 

1 

I 





Total _ _ __ __ 

30 

88 

77 




An air station for Alaska and 1 for the Great Lakes have been authorized, but no 
funds have bean appropriated for their eosatructiou. 


Assignment of Coast Guard aircraft to air stations, after delivery 
of all planes now building or authorized 


Assigned to— 

Long- 

range 

twitt- 

engined 

seaplanes 

Interme¬ 

diate-range 

twin- 

engined 

planes 

Air station, Salem, Mass__ 

8 

3 

Air stAtlnn, Nhw Ynrk N. Y _ , .. , __ . 

8 

3 

Air station, Elizabeth dity, N. 0... 

3 

3 

Air station, Charleston, 8." C.... 

None 

2 

Air station, Miami, FIa_ _ ^ 

3 

None 

Air station, fit. Pfitershiirg, Fla^ -- - 

None 

3 

Air station, Biloxi, Miss...-. 

3 

None 

Air station, San Diego, Calif..... 

None 

1 

Air station, Port Angeles, Wash..... 

None 

1 

AJr station, San FraniHseo, Calif__ _ _ 

None 

Nofie 

Air patrol detachment, Capa May, N-J _ . _ _ _ 

1 

None 

None 

Honolulu, T.n......'.... 

None 


Total _____ 

16 

16 



Assignment of Coast Guard aircraft to air stations after delivery of 
all planes now building or authorized and if 8 long^^ange sea^ 
planes and 7 intermediate airplanes requested in this appropria-- 
tion are authorized 


Assigned to— 


Long-range 

twin- 

engined 

seaplanes 


Intermedi¬ 

ate-range 

twin- 

engined 

planes 


Air station, Salens. Mass_____.,.1 

Air station. New York, N. Y____ 

Air station, Elizabeth City, N. C.! 

Air station, Charleston, 8. O.' 

Air station, Miami, Fla.. 

Air station, Bt. rotersburg, Fla... 

Air station, Biloxi* Miss.... 

Air station. San Diego, Calif.—--- 

Air station, Port Aneolos, Wash. 

Air station, San Francisco, Calif... 

Air patrol detachment, Cape May, N. J. 

Honolulu, T, H. 


3 

3 

3 

8 

2 

None 

3 

None 

3 

3 

1 

None 


8 

3 

8 

3 

None 

3 

None 

3 

None 

3 

1 

1 


Total. 


24 


23 


The Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22,1940 

ADIHIEBS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON 


Mr. QVFFETt. Mr. President, I ask unftnlmous consent to 
have printed in the Record an lntere$ting and tim^ adless 
delivered by Hon. Louis Johnson* the Assistant Secretary of 
War, before the Engineering Society of Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania at Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 19, 2940, 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
XHinted in the Rbcoso, as follows: 

KATIONAL 

Sngineers of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania, Just 6 months 
have elapsed since my last appearance before an audience in Pitts¬ 
burgh. What changes have taken place in the world In the Inter¬ 
vening period. 

Here Is America they all have been for the better. Here In the 
**Clty of Miracles,*’ for instance, the Index oU business activity 
which was down to 64 in August passed 160 in January. Industrial 
production increased. Trade Improved. Employment rose. A na¬ 
tion united on fundamentals succeeded in making life safer, prop¬ 
erty more secure, and happiness more widespread. 

In Europe and Asia the changes since August have all been for 
the worse. Ordinary business activities have ceased. Production 
has turned almost wholly to munitions. Trade is at a standstill. 
All human energy is devoted to more efficient killing of men, more 
proficient destruction of goods, and more diabolic dispersion of 
misery. May these internecine struggles never spread to our 
American shores. And they will not so long as we adhere to a i>ollcy 
of adequate national defense. 

When I was here in August I advised you that America was arm¬ 
ing because of necessity. I pointed out that in the world of today 
a nation which cannot resist aggression may face subjection. 1 
called your attention to the nonpartisan national defense program 
which the President, supported by Congress, had launched. I tried 
to convince you that our peace—and I shall have more to say about 
peace—and our prosperity could be assured only if that program 
were fully enacted. 

Today I am happy to report that our modest defense program is 
well on the way. Thanks to the hearty cooperation both of man¬ 
agement and of labor, we are breaking one bottle neck after an¬ 
other In the production of munitions. We are proceeding in an 
orderly manner toward the manufacture and delivery of fighting 
equipment. We are selling implements of war abroad in accordance 
with our neutrality laws but are safeguarding our secrets and 
insisting upon the priority of our own orders. 

Thanks to the happy camaraderie that exists between the mem¬ 
bers of the military and naval forces, each of us is making splendid 
progress along the munitions front without interfering with the 
projects of the other. Within the Army Itself a splendid esprit de 
corps prevails. The ill feeling that once seemed to pit the men in 
the air against those on the ground has disappeared. Cooperative 
peace hovers over the War Department, and the American people 
are reaping the benefits in a far-sighted, well-balanced national- 
defense program. 

In any national-defense program Pittsburgh must play a vital 
role. In the World War of yesterday, in the defense program of 
today, and in the industrial mobilization that may come at some 
tomorrow, steel, as always, will be the basic element in munitions; 
and where in the world could the Government or the munitions 
Industry find a better market in which to get this essential supply? 

During the World War perhaps 80 percent of all munitions steel 
came from the mills of this district. Heavy machinery, electrical 
apparatus, piping and pipe equipment, tool steel, and refractories 
were some of the significant items that the War Department ob¬ 
tained from this area. To illustrate the magnitude of munitions 
production in western Pennsylvania I need but say that in 1917-18 
the shipments of ordnance material from Pittsburgh and vicinity 
ran to 100 carloads a day. Not only for the Army, but for the 
Navy and for the emergency fleet, the Pittsburgh district performed 
an admirable job in quantity and quality production. 

In the armament program of today steel again is the basic ele¬ 
ment, and once more the Army and the Navy look to this district 
for their supply. Although steel predominates, we are also getting 
from local sources today bombs, gun tubes, and armor plates for 
tanks. 

In a grave emergency the War Department will depend on the 
Pittsburgh district for a wide variety of munitions. In addition to 
those items already mentioned, our armed forces will look to west¬ 
ern Pennsylvania for plate glass, optical and testing instruments, 
machine tools, gas-defense equipment, and troop barges. 

The munitions that I have mentioned so far are but a few of 
those included in the vast catalog of war supplies needed for a 
modem army. The service of supply has assumed a role in the 
warfare of today at least coequal with that of the combatant forces. 
Nations have learned that in general it takes twice as long to manu¬ 
facture, assemble, distribute, and Issue to the soldier his equip¬ 
ment as it does to make him a well-trained and proficient fighting 
man. General staffs, therefore, find it just as necessary to evolve 
supply policies to carry out the national-defense program as to 
develop principles for the organization, the training, and the tacti¬ 
cal and strategic employment of troops. 

In the light of our own national-defense policy, let us therefore 
consider our specific supply needs. 

First on our program should be the complete and modern equip¬ 
ment of our Regular Army and National Guard. This is our initial 
protective force. It must be ready to face any emergency at a 
moment’s notice. Today these mlnutemen of ours are not ade¬ 
quately equipped. With the funds placed atr the disposal of the 
War Department by the last Congress, and with what we hope to 
get this year, it is believed that by June 1941 they will be. I need 
hardly add that June 1941 is almost 18 months away. 

Unfortunately, there is very little that can be done to accelerate 
the completion of this program. It takes time to manufacture 
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tanks, artillery, gas masks, and other munitions for which wo 
counterpart can be found In ordinary civilian production. It is 
therefore imperative that our Begifiar Army and National Guard 
forces be completely equipped with modern Implements of war; 
and once so equipped, that they be kept that way at all times. 

Second on our list should be the maintenance of adequate war- 
reserve stocks. A war-reserve stock Is a supply of munitions physi¬ 
cally available to which men, when mobiU^, can immediately 
turn. If a million men are to spring to arms overnight, the arms 
must be on hand for them to spring to. Because munitions are 
quickly expended when the guns begin to shoot, it is necessary that 
there be enough on hand to tide over the early months of battle. 
In a democracy It takes Industry engaged ordinarily in peaceful 
pursuits many months to mobilize for war. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary that adequate reserve supplies be available until wartime pro- 
diiotion equals wartime consumption. In simple terms, an adequate 
war-reserve stock for our country should Include enou^ munitions 
to maintain a force of 1,000,000 men for a period of at least 6 
months. Today we have not got it. We have reported our shortages 
to Congress and sincerely hope that this situation will be ameli¬ 
orated. 

Third on our program should be the prraaratlon of civilian 
industry for its wartime tasks. We have no Krupp, no Schneider, 
no Vickers in America; no munitions industry comparable to those 
abroad engaged almost wholly in times of peace in the production 
of implements of war. We must, therefore, rely on the conversion 
of our civilian plants into munitions factories. To effect such a 
change with a minimum of delay and confusion, we must help 
industry in time of peace to prepare for its allotted task in case of 
war. Our armament program, coupled with educational orders and 
production studies, are decided contributions toward this end. 

Fourth on our program should be Government facilities for the 
development, manufacture, and maintenance of munitions. An 
example of such facilities exists in the form of our military arsenals. 
They are primarily laboratories. They cannot handle mass produc¬ 
tion. In the early stages of war. however, they will, in some fields, 
be the only source of munitions. It therefore behooves us to equip, 
modernize, and fully staff our governmental facilities so that they 
will be able to perform to their full capacity. Toward that objective 
we are at present striving. 

A fifth plank in our supply platform should Include the acquisi¬ 
tion. the storage, and the maintenance of strategic and critical raw 
materials ordinarily procured from foreign sources. Among them 
are such items as tin, tungsten, chromium, and manganese, which 
either are not available at all in this country or, if available, are 
limited in quantity or deficient In quality. If the sea lanes become 
filled with raiders and fighting ships, we may lose access to the for¬ 
eign shores whore these materials are available. It Is necessary, 
therefore, that we accumulate stock piles of such strategic reserves 
in this country and keep them up at all times. We have made a 
start In this direction. Congress authorized the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 for this purpose. Bo far, however, only $10,000,000 have 
been appropriated. I sincerely hope that Congress in its wisdom will 
set aside sufficient funds during this session to assure us an adequate 
supply of these critical items so vital to our wartime needs. 

Another problem which deserves special consideration is that of 
practical assistance to the other nations of the Western Hemisphere 
in their procurement of munitions. Although principally a State 
Department matter, it is something that the armed forces, too, must 
consider. Now that we definitely have asserted our policy of hemi¬ 
sphere defense, we should be prepared to carry It Into effect. It con¬ 
templates not a defense of the Western Hemisphere by the United 
States but by the united efforts of all of the American republics. 
Since we propose to depend upon each other for our mutual prot^- 
tlon, we have a common interest, each and every one of us, in supply 
preparedness on a hemisphere front. 

Finally our supply policy shotfid Include adequate plans for the 
prompt and effective mobilization of industry upon the declaration 
of war to meet full wartime requirements. Toward that end we have 
worked out an Industrial mobilization program In the spirit of our 
American democratic traditions. It is not a perfect plan. No human 
plan can be perfect, but it is an honest and conscientious effort to 
avoid the errors of the World War on the Industrial front. 

In this supply program that I have outlined briefly the engineer 
Is playing an Important role. In research, development, design, 
and production of munitions his services are indispensable. Let 
me merely point out a few of the most recent achievements of the 
Corps of Engineers In this field. With the cooperation of the Air 
Corps It has revolutionized map making. With five-lens cameras 
and with multiplex aerial mapping equipment It has reduced to 
hours work that ordinarily would take weeks and months. It 
has used this new equipment In flood-control survejrs at a great 
saving of time and money. Two engineer topographical battidion« 
have been issued mtdtiplex equipment to facilitate rapid mapping 
in the field with the aid of aerial photographs. 

Another striking contribution of the Corps of Engineers in the 
field of supply has been the development of a metal mirror for use 
in om searchlights. In the past only glass was used. It was in- 
herentl 3 r* fragile. Given a direct hit by a single bullet it would 
crash. The engineers now have developed a metal searchlight mirror 
which serves the same pitrpose and removes these difficulties. 

As for the peacetime work of the Army engineers, there is little 
that need be told a Pittsburgh audience. Much of the aotivl^ of 
the Corps of Engineers relating to waterway improvements for the 
benefit of navigation, the control of floods and the abatement of 
pollution, has been centered here In western Pennsylvania. A far- 
seeing and progressive program of canalization has transformed the 
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Monongfthela and AQegbany Rlvex* syetatna into great ixiland ivmtiff*- 
ways. Today, after 100 years of navigation im^vements, a com¬ 
pleted slack-water system, comprising 13 dams on the Monongaheia, 
makes it possible tor boats to navigate the river for a distance of 
128 miles above Ptttstonrgh. Likewise. 8 completed dams on the Al¬ 
legheny provide a 0-foot slack-water channel for a distance of 71 
miles above the mouth. The craft using these channels can navi¬ 
gate directly to the Oulf of Mexico via the canallned Ohio and the 
maproved inssiSBlppi River, a voyage of i^sproximately 2,000 miles. 
Due in large measure to these improvements this area has been 
rapidly transformed Into one of the leading industrial sections of 
the world. 

Flood-control dams are nearing completion on Tlonesta Creek 
near t^ town of Tlonesta and on Crooked Creek in Armstrong 
Ooimty. Similar work is rapidly progressii^ on Mahoning Creek, 
also in Armstrong Ooimty, and Loyalhanna Greek In Westmoreland 
County. Certain items of work on portiom of Gonemaugh and 
tilttle Gonemaugh Rivers and Stony Creek to improve local flood 
conditions at Johnstown have been completed and other ppts are 
actively under way. An Important project in the western Pennsyl¬ 
vania area, which the Department expects to place under way in 
the near future, is the Youghlogheny Reservoir, involving an earth- 
fill dam on the Youghlogheny River above and near Gonfluenoe, Pa. 
This dam will provide storage for flood control and water conserva¬ 
tion for Improvement of Yougbiogheny River navigation facilities 
and for pollution abatement. All of the above-mentioned projects 
form units of a coordinated reservoir system for the protection of 
Pittsburgh and the reduction of floods in the Ohio River Valley. 

All along the national defense front, western Pennsylvania is lend¬ 
ing a helping, patriotic hand. Your National Guard organizations, 
your Officers’ Reserve Corps, your Reserve Officers* Training Corps at 
Duquesne University, at the University of Pittsburgh, and at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology are all Invaluable assets. 

Last August, when I was In Pittsburgh, I briefly mentioned your 
splendid vocational schools and the excellent work they are doing 
in building up skilled labor in this country. I have been Informed 
that 96 percent of the graduates from these schools last year are 
now employed in private industry. This fine Job-plaoement record, 
In view of the great imemployment of youth in other parts of the 
country, speaks eloquently of the true value of your vocational- 
school system. 

Also, I want to express to the industrial leaders, both of man¬ 
agement and of labor, in western Pennsylvania my appreciation 
for the hearty cooperation you have given the War Department In 
our industrial preparedness program. I am especially grateful to 
you for the cordial reception which you are giving annually to the 
students of the Army Industrial College who visit you in the spring 
for a close-up view of your production methods. Out of these 
meetings has come a mutual understanding between Industry and 
the War Department which bespeaks harmony in peace and effi¬ 
ciency in war. 

And finally, In pleading for adherence to this sound policy of ade¬ 
quate national defense, may I put in the record that I plead for 
preparedness as the most certain road toward peace—^preparedness 
not only in men and munitions but in thoughts, attitudes, and 
aspirations, for we have learned by bitter experience that peace 
comes not from mechanics or even from a staggering preponder¬ 
ance of power; it comes from the spiritual desire of peoples. We 
know that there must be a very great ability to use force, if neces¬ 
sary, for defense. We also know that that alone does not assure 
a peaceful ordering of affairs. There has to be a combination of 
the power of self-defense with a policy of peaceful arrangement of 
affairs, and only thus can peace be attained. 

When we speak of national defense In the United States, those of 
us who have to follow the great play and interplay of forces think 
of the maintenance of a civilization here in which every boy does 
not have to spend, neoessarfly, 2 or 3 years of his life in an army 
camp; in which a mother can bring children into the world with 
reasonable UkeUhood that her children win not be sacrlflced to the 
ambition of a group of natlonahst statesmen, in victories which 
prove sterile or in defeats which prove disastrous. We think, rather, 
of a military establishment which can maintain and perpetuate 
the ideal of civil government, rather than that of military organ¬ 
ization. We think of defense as a means and not an end. We seek 
to keep the new world not only free from the scourge of war which 
affects the old but as an abiding place for civilization which other¬ 
wise might well be burled among the ruins of Europe. 


Luaits of Deeision in Fur Seal Arbitration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 
WeAne$^ay, Fe!bTuary 21,1940 
Rft. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, eaUy Ih ttxe present Congress 
1 Introduced a bill—-H. R. 3661—to protect and preserve the 
salmon fishery of Alaska as. against the fishing (aierations of 
nationals of foreign countries in the seas adjotoing the 
coast of Alaska to the limits of the continental shelf. 


All of the Alaska sahnon are spawned and hatched in the 
inland rivers and lakes of Alaska, and thereafter, while stlH 
young, proceed to sea. They remain in the ocean, dependent 
upon species, from 2 to 6 years and then return to the 
inland streams and lakes In which they were spawned and 
hatched. 

If unrestricted fishing for salmon is permitted either in the 
lakes and streams or close to the shore or even a number of 
miles from the shore in the shallow waters overlying the con¬ 
tinental shelf, the salmon finery is sure to be soon exhausted; 
and therefore we have gone to great lengths to preserve and 
protect the salmon fishery from depletion by restrictive meas¬ 
ures which limit fishing for salmon in territorial waters. 

However, no legislation has ever been enacted which is 
specifically designed to protect and preserve the salmon by 
limiting fishing in the marginal waters overl^dng the conti¬ 
nental shelf, and it has been mistakenly asserted that no 
government has the right to enact legislation attempting to 
exercise control in any respect over marginal waters more 
than 3 miles from shore. On this point, Mr. Speaker, may 1 
refer to my remarks on the subject of ju^diction in the mar¬ 
ginal seas, which appear in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record of the Seventy-sixth Congress, volume 84, at 
page 4075. 

It has been said, again erroneously, that legislation such 
as is suggested in H. R. 3661 may not be validly enacted by 
reason of the adjudication in the fur-seal arbitration case, a 
decision made In 1893, involving the right to protect and pre¬ 
serve the seal which annually come to the Pribilof Islands, 
Alaska. That decision is not conclusive with respect to H. R. 
3661 or similar legislation for the following reasons: 

First. The adjudication In the fur-seal case was made in 
1893, more than 44 years ago. During the period which has 
since elapsed, striking mechanical developments have taken 
place in all lines of Industry, fishing as well as others. The 
boats and gear used in fishing at the present day are much 
more efficient than those which were used in 1893, and prior 
thereto; so that at the present time comparatively few ships 
with modem geax, if unrestricted in operation, may exhaust 
the salmon fishery of the entire world within a short time. 
In order to prevent the absolute extinction of some of the 
valuable sources of food supply which may be obtained from 
the sea, particularly the salmon, it is necessary to extend in 
other directions, and to make new applications, of the settled 
principles of international law which now permit, and have 
always permitted, of the proper protection of a nation's 
industries, as well as of its citizens, and of the defense of 
the realm. In this as In other cases involving rules govern¬ 
ing the conduct of men. the law must be adjusted to meet, 
not only the mechanical developments of civilized society, 
but also the modified or changed economic requirements of 
that society. 

Second. In the fur-seal case the tribunal had to do with 
an article of luxury alone. Fur seals have never been used 
extensively for food by the natives of Alaska or by any other 
people who had access to them. If the entire fur-seal herd 
were exterminated, the world would lose little except the use 
of an article, namely, the fur-seal pelt, which is truly an 
article of luxury and not necessary to be used by anyone. 
The livelihood of a people at the time of the fur-seal arbi¬ 
tration did not depend upon the continued existence of the 
fur seals. 

With respect to salmon, the case is entirely diff^ent. 
From time immemorial many of the natives of Alaska have 
used salmon as a principal article of diet. In former days, 
if the supply of salmon had been cut off, the natives living 
along the coast and the salmon rivers of Alaska would 
almost inevitably have perished of starvation. While not 
so many native Indians and Eskimos of Alaska are now de- 
pendiffiit upon salmon for food, there are still some hundreds 
who cannot continue to exist, unless by the bounty of the 
Oovemment, if the salmon should be destroyed as may be 
done by unreshricted offshore fishing. At the present mom¬ 
ent, many hundreds of Alaska natives, who live along the 
ooast and In the valleys of the rivers opening into Bristol 
Bay and near the Yukon and Kuskokwim and other Alaska 
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river$, make use of the salmon as their chief article of food, 
and Without grants from the Government they cannot obtain 
any sufficient substitutes. 

Third. With respect to the fur-seal herds, it was proved 
beyond any dispute that the pelagic sealing of foreign na¬ 
tionals, which the United States tried to terminate by 
seizures made in 1886 of foreign vessels engaged in that type 
of sealing, had been carried on for many yegrs prior thereto. 
In fact, it was shown beyond question that foreign nationals 
had largely engaged in pelagic sealing prior to the cession 
of Alaska to the United States and had likewise engaged 
therein continuously from 1867, the date of cession, until 
the Fur Seal Tribunal met in 1893. The attempt made by 
the United States to prevent pelagic sealing in Bering Sea 
amoimted to a reversion of historic practice. During most 
of the prior time the foreign nations which carried on 
pelagic sealing in Bering Sea did so with the full knowledge, 
first, of Russia, and later of the United States, and without 
any protest from those governments. The following excerpt 
from the case of Great Britain, Fur Seal Arbitration, volume 
4, page 86, was never successfully disputed: 

It is found that from 1867 down to and including 1885. vessels 
continued to visit and hunt in Bering Sea without interference 
when outside of the ordinary territorial Jurisdiction. 

As hereinafter noted, it had been agreed between the 
United States and Great Britain that the “ordinary terri¬ 
torial Jurisdiction” extended only 3 miles from shore. 

In Alaska we are not now confronted with any such con¬ 
dition. The salmon-packing industry of Alaska from its 
earliest inception until the present moment has been ex¬ 
clusively an American Industry. The recent invasion of the 
Japanese was made in a clandestine and surreptitious man¬ 
ner and at a time when the Japanese Government contin¬ 
uously denied that any such salmon-packing operations in 
the waters adjacent to the coast of Alaska were being carried 
on by the nationals of that country. By historic practice the 
salmon fishery is ours alone. 

Fortunately, we have publicly asserted the claim of our 
superior and exclusive right to the Alaska salmon by the 
conversations which were held during or about the year 1931. 
in which the Japanese announced their intention of fishing 
for and packing crabs in Bering Sea. The question at once 
arose about the salmon, and the Japanese operators assured 
our authorities that the salmon would not be molested. We 
were solicitous and zealous for the protection of the salmon, 
and at that time the individual Japanese who took part in 
the discussions thoroughly understood that we claimed the 
exclusive right to protect our salmon in all the seas adjacent 
to Alaska. 

Fourth. In the fur-seal-arbitration case we agreed with 
Great Britain that 3 miles constituted the limits of ordinary 
territorial waters. The admission was a fatal one. We did 
not even stipulate that ordinary territorial waters should be 
construed to mean the minimum distance over which a 
nation may exercise sovereignty for all purposes in its mar¬ 
ginal seas. The admission was contrary to the fact, for at 
that time a majority of the civilized nations of the world 
rejected, as they now reject, the rigid 3-mile-llmit rule. The 
unhappy consequences of our agreement are shown by the 
fact that at the conclusion of the arguments and while the 
case was under consideration Mr. Gregers Gram, a member 
of the tribunal, expressed the desire that it should be imder- 
stood that the tribunal had not undertaken to decide what 
were, according to principles of international law, the ordi¬ 
nary limits of territorial waters. The arbitrators concurred 
in Mr. Gram’s opinion because those limits had been as¬ 
sumed by article 6 of the treaty to be 3 miles from the coast. 
Fur Beal Arbitration, volume 1, page 57. 

With respect to the salmon, it is not necessary to lose our 
case in advance by admitting or agreeing that 3 miles consti¬ 
tutes the limits of ordinary territorial waters. The passage 
of H. H. 3661, or a similar measure, will effectually assert a 
wider claim of sovereignty or of Jurisdiction, one more in 
harmony with the views of the majority of the civilized 
nations of the earth, and one, therefore, more in harmony 
with the law of nature and of nations. 


Fifth. In 1889, several years before the fur-seal arbltra* 
tion. Congress had expressly declined to assert the right of 
our Government to protect the fur seals in Bering Sea more 
than 3 miles from our shores. The circumstances surround¬ 
ing the action of Congress are deserving of extended com¬ 
ment. In 1868 Congress enacted a law, one provision of 
which afterward became section 1956 of the Revised Stat¬ 
utes (1878), reading as follows: 

No person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, or fur seal, 
or other fur-bearing animal within the limits of Alaska Territory, or 
In the waters thereof; and every person guilty thereof shall, for each 
offense, be ffned not less than $200 nor more than $1,000, or im¬ 
prisoned not more than 6 months, or both; and all vessels, their 
tackle, apparel, furniture, and cargo, found engaged in violation 
of this section, shall be forfeited; but the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have power to authorize the killing of any such mink, marten, 
sable, or other fur-bearing animal, except fur seals, under such 
regulation as he may prescribe; and it shaU be the duty of the 
Secretary to prevent the killing of any fur seal, and to provide for 
the execution of the provisions of this section until it is otherwise 
provided by law; nor shall he grant any special privileges imder 
this section. 

It will be noted that the law governed the area “within 
the limits of Alaska Territory, or in the waters thereof,” 
As hereinbefore indicated, the United States agreed before 
the Pur Seal Tribunal that the ordinary territorial waters 
extended only 3 miles from shore. Accordingly, when the 
tribunal construed the phrase, “or in the waters thereof,” 
it necessarily reached the conclusion that the United States 
asserted no claim, under the provisions of the law above 
quoted, more than 3 miles from shore. 

So the law stood in 1889 when Congress again considered 
the subject. During the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives was directed— 

To fully investigate and report upon the nature and extent of 
the rights and Interests of the United States in the fur seals and 
other ffsherles in the Bering Sea in Alaska, whether and to what 
extent the same had been violated, and by whom; and what, if 
any, legislation is necessary for the better protection and preserva¬ 
tion of the same. 

Later the committee reported, upholding the claim of the 
United States to Jurisdiction over all waters and lands in¬ 
cluded in the geographical limits described in the treaty of 
cession and therein assigned to the United States. With the 
report the Committee submitted a bill which contained the 
following section: 

Section 2. That section 1956 of the Revised States of the United 
States was Intended to include and apply, and is hereby declared 
to Include and apply, to all the waters of Behring Sea in Alaska em¬ 
braced within the boundary lines mentioned and described in the 
treaty with Russia, dated the 30th March A. D. 1867. by which the 
Territory of Alaska was ceded to the United States; and it shall be 
the duty of the President, at a timely season in each year, to 
issue his proclamation, and cause the same to be published for 1 
month in at least one newspaper published at each Unit^ States 
port of entry on the Pacific coast, warning all persons against enter¬ 
ing said Territory and waters for the purpose of violating the provi¬ 
sions of said section; and he shall also cause one or more vessels 
of the United States to diligently cruise said waters and arrest all 
persons, and seize all vessels found to be. or to have been, engaged 
in any violation of the laws of the United States therein. 

But the bill so reported by the House Committee on Mer¬ 
chant Marine and Fisheries was not enacted. The Senate 
passed a bill for the protection of the salmon fishery of Alaska, 
having no reference to fur seals. Upon its passage by the 
Senate, the bill was sent to the House of Representatives, 
which amended the Senate bill by incorporating therein the 
body of section 2 of the House bill above quoted. Had the 
Senate accepted the House amendment, our position before 
the Fur Seal Tribunal would have been much Improved, but 
the Senate refused to concur in the House amendment and 
the bill was sent to conference. In conference the following 
provision was adopted as section 3 of the bill, in place of the 
provisions of section 2 of the House bill above quoted. Sec¬ 
tion 3 of the bill as agreed to by the conferees is as follows; 

Section 3. That section 1056 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby declared to Include and apply to aU the dominion 
of the United States in the waters of Behring Sea, and it shall be 
the duty of the Preeldent, at a timely season in each year, to issue 
his proclamation and cause the same to be published for 1 month 
In at least one newspaper if any such there be published at each 
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united States port of entry on the Paolflo coast, warning all persons 
agalziBt enterl^ said waters for the purpose of violating the pro¬ 
visions of said section; and he shall also cause one or more vess^s 
of the United States to diligently cruise said waters and arrest all 
persons, and seize all vessels found to he, or to have been, engaged 
in any violation of the laws of the United States therein. 

It Will be observed that the conferees abandoned the 
language of the House amendment which reads, **all the 
waters of Bering Sea in Alaska embraced within the 
boundary lines mentioned and described in the treaty with 
Russia/' and adopted Instead the following language, **all 
the dominion of the United States in the waters of Bering 
Sea.” Again it may be observed that “all the dominion of 
the United States in the waters of Bering Sea” was neces¬ 
sarily construed by the tribunal to mean the ordinary terri¬ 
torial waters, and we had obligingly agreed that the ordinary 
territorial waters extended only 3 miles from shore. 

The conference report was agreed to by both Houses and 
the bill became a law. Act of March 2,1889: 25 Stat. 1009. 

So it is clear, that by formal action the Congress of the 
United States, after full consideration, refused even to 
assert any right or claim of the United States to exercise 
sovereignty or limited Jurisdiction over the waters of Bering 
Sea more than 3 miles from shore for the protection and 
preservation of the fur seals, or for any other purpose. Since 
Congress refused to make such a claim, it would have been 
remarkable Indeed had the Fur Seal Tribunal established 
the precise thing which Congress had deliberately refused to 
assert. This action of Congress taJcen in connection with 
the agreement of the United States before the tribunal that 
the ordinary territorial waters extended only 3 miles from 
shore was alone sufficient to prevent any possibility of a 
decision in favor of the United States. 

Counsel for Great Britain before the tribunal made the 
most of the failure of Congress to act. The Illustrious 
Sir Charles Russell, when he referred to this feature of the 
case and recited to the tribunal the facts surrounding the 
really effective amendment which was put in the bill by 
the House, the rejection of the same by the Senate, and the 
final agreement upon language which meant precisely noth¬ 
ing, ironically inquired: 

Now I reaUy have to ask. What was the reason for the change? 
Was it intended that the change should mean anything, or was 
it Intended that It should mean nothing? (Fur Seal Ai^ltratlon, 
vol. 13, p. 88.) 

With respect to salmon we have presented to us an invit¬ 
ing opportunity to avoid the mistake made by the action of 
Congress in the fur-seal case; we have here and now an ex¬ 
cellent occasion to assert in strong terms our unquestioned 
right to protect the Alaska salmon through the exercise of a 
qualified and limited Jurisdiction over the waters lying on 
the continental shelf in Alaska, not only in the Bering Sea, 
but elsewhere along the coast of the Territory. If we reject, 
as we should, the rigid 3-mile-limit rule, and if we assert, as 
we should, our right to protect the salmon fishery, we shall 
have gone far in making our claim impregnable. 

Sixth. In the fur-seal case we asserted before the tribunal 
a property right in the fur seals and our counsel argued 
that it was lawful for us to claim our property right and 
protect the property Involved anywhere in the waters of 
Bering Sea, relying on international law. It was then 
pointed out by the representatives of Great Britain that 
International law was powerless to create property rights and 
that the very concept of rights in property arose under 
municipal law and was sustained by that law. 

It is a fundamental maxim of international law that any 
claim of right, in order to be recognized, must be asserted, 
or to use Senator Root's language, “prescribed for.” It is 
true that the assertion of a claim of right may be made in 
various ways, but no other assertion can be quite as effective 
as an act of Congress, particularly if the same is approved 
by the President, who has charge, under the Constitution, 
of om international relations. 

A part of our claim here is that we have a special prop¬ 
erty right in the salmon which are spawned and hatched 
In thb waters of Alaska. One provision of the bill, H. R. 


3861, declares them to be the property of the United States. 
The property right so claimed Is, of course, subject to an 
implied trust, but the trust does not invalidate or weaken 
the right. It is equally fundamental that property rights 
are created, or declared, or maintained, not by international 
law, but by municipal law. Without adequate, relevant 
municipal law, property rights, in practice, disappear. 
Hence, the necessity of municipal law to establish and 
maintain our property right in the salmon of Alaska Is 
clearly evident. 

What now remains to make our rights and claims effectual 
is to assert by act of Congress our exclusive property in the 
salmon of Alaska, and the right to exercise Jiulsdictlon over 
the waters of Bering Sea adjacent to the coast of Alaska up 
to the edge of the continental shelf for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting and preserving the salmon fishery. That is what is 
proposed by H. R. 3661. 

Seventh. In the fur-seal case our claim was so broad that 
Lord Salisbury taunted us by saying we were seeking to de¬ 
fend not only our own traditional and long-established rights, 
“but also the rights of good morals and good government the 
world over.” Pur Seal Arbitration, volume 12, page 54. It is 
plain from the proceedings before the tribunal that there was 
Justification for the caustic comment of Lord Salisbury. We 
relied entirely upon the broad principles of international law, 
and upon those principles we might as well have claimed the 
right to seize the vessels of foreign nationals taking fur seals 
in the Atlantic, or the Antarctic, or in the Indian Oceans. 
Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Church v. Hubbart (2 
Cr. 187) has Indicated that all such claims of jurisdiction 
over the marginal seas must be founded upon municipal lav; 
and must be “reasonable.” Our contentions before the Pur 
Seal Tribunal were so broad as to violate the test of reason¬ 
ableness and lacked any sustaining base in municipal law. 

As to the Alaska salmon, our rights as may be claimed un¬ 
der H. R. 3661 are strictly limited, not only to the waters ad¬ 
jacent to the coast of Alaska but to those waters which over- 
lie the continental shelf, waters in which the salmon, under 
the Influence of fresh water from the upland, gather together 
in large bodies, or “school,” preparatory to ascent of our 
rivers to spawn, and the claim is in every respect reason¬ 
able. 

Eighth. Substantial proof was offered to the Pur Seal Tri¬ 
bunal tending to show that the seal herds of the Pritailof 
Islands, under the dominion of the United States, inter¬ 
mingled with the seals that resorted to the Russian islands, 
the Commander group, and, therefore, the question was raised 
as to whether the fur seals born on the Pribilof Islands al¬ 
ways returned to those islands, and also whether some of the 
seals born on the Commander Islands returned to the Pribllofs 
to mate and give birth to their young. 

As regards the salmon, no such question has arisen or can 
possibly arise. Scientific investigations of the life of the sal¬ 
mon have proceeded far enough to be certain that the salmon 
hatched in the waters of Alaska invariably and without ex¬ 
ception, and those salmon only, return to their place of 
hatching in Alaska, to the Identical stream or lake in which 
they were hatched, there to spawn and then to die. 

In all of the foregoing discussion treating of the distinc¬ 
tions to be made between the facts presented to the Pur 
Seal Arbitral Tribunal, and the facts with respect to the 
Alaska salmon fishery, it has been assumed that Congress 
will pass and the President will approve legislation such as 
is embodied in H. R. 3661. Without such legislation our 
position is perilous. With it, under wise administration, we 
are safe. The decision to be made now is not a question of 
foreordained law: it is a question of desirable future policy. 

The differences in the two cases, assuming the enactment 
of H. R. 3661 or similar legislation, may be presented in more 
condensed form, in which the following paragraphs pre¬ 
ceded by the word “then” refer to the fur-seal arbitration, 
and the paragraphs preceded by the word “now” refer to the 
Alaska salmon fishery. 

First. Then: Primitive methods of fishing. 

Now: Highly mechanized and efficient methods of fishing: 
therefore, change, if necessary, should be made to meet 
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changed economic oonditlons or changes and developments 
in the mechanical arts. 

Second. Then: We were concerned with an article of lux¬ 
ury upon which neither the food supidy nor the livelihood ctf 
the Inhabitants of Alaska were dependent. 

Now: We deal with an article of food, the cutting off of 
which will deprive hundreds of the native Inhabitants of 
Alaska of their necessary supply of food. 

Third. Then: We were confronted with axondition wherein 
the rights of other nationals were established by continuous 
practice extending without protest on our part or on the 
part of our predecessors In interest over a period of many 
years. 

Now: The Alaska salmon industry, from Its inception to 
the present day, has been and is exclusively an American 
industry and no other nationals have ever secured a foot¬ 
hold therein. The right of ourselves alone to engage in this 
industry has at all times been asserted—^it has been “pre¬ 
scribed for.“ 

Fourth. Then: We agreed to the 3-mile limit as comprising 
“ordinary territorial waters,” objectively untrue, but never¬ 
theless admitted. 

Now: We may with entire right assert broader jurisdiction, 
particularly—as witness the Anti-Smuggling Act—through 
the enactment of H. R. 3661 or similar legislation. 

Fifth. Then: Congress had expressly declined to enact mu¬ 
nicipal law asserting sovereignty or jurisdiction over the 
surrounding seas for the protection of the fur seals, although 
invited to do so. 

Now: We have a singularly favorable opportunity by act of 
Congress to assert such sovereignty with respect to the 
Alaska salmon, and such jurisdiction over the adjacent seas 
as may be necessary for the protection of the salmon fishery. 

Sixth. Then: We relied on international law to sustain a 
right in property—an Impossible thing to maintain. 

Now it is sought by municipal law to assert a property 
right as only such a right may be successfully claimed and 
maintained. 

Seventh. Then: We claimed the right, indefinite in its 
nature, which was construed by our opponents as “also the 
rights of good morals and good government the world over.” 

Now: By the proposed legislation we seek to establish a 
claim limited in its scope and in all respects “reasonable.” 

Eighth. Then: Proof was offered of the intermingling of 
the herds of the fur seal of the Pribllof Islands—American— 
and those of the Commander Islands—Russian. 

Now: It is proven beyond doubt that the salmon hatched 
in the waters of Alaska, and those only, invariably return 
to those waters to spawn. 

Modern Miracle Men—X-Ray Specialists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 

AR'xicLE BIT axnc BSAOn 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask tmanlmous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article by Rex Beach 
entitled “Modem Miracle Men,” having to do with the activi¬ 
ties of X-ray specialists. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

MODERN XyCIRACLE MSN 

(By Rex Beach) 

'The child's tonsils will have to come out," said the doctor. "I've 
done my best for them, but it*s no use." 

Mr. Ingalls, the worried father, asked, "Isn't there some way to 
avoid lt?‘’ 


"None that I know of. TonsUlectomy isn't a sertoiis operation: 
the risks cure almost negUgible. If she were my child- 

"But we've had two unfortunate experlencea in our famUy, I can't 
beer to run any risks whatever. There's the fright and the shook 
to think about, too. Isn’t there any other way?" 

"Roentgen-ray specialists make some extraordinary claims." said 
the physician. "I know very little about what they're actually 
doing, for no doctor can keep up with everything new, I’ll give you 
the names cf several and 3 rou can satisfy yourself." 

Mr. Ingalls acted upon this suggestion; he consulted the leading 
radiologists in Philadelphia. Washington, and Baltimore. They 
ventured the opinion that an operation was unnecessary and re¬ 
ferred him back to one of the leading X-ray specialists, right in 
New York, where he lived. 

The father told me later, "I took my little girl to that man. 
She underwent a few painless treatments and was completely 
cured. She has been weU for more than a year now; her tonsils 
are perfectly healthy. She suffered no shook; I suffered no hospital 
bills. 

"Those X-ray follows are achieving marvelous results, and I don't 
mean merely in the treatment of malignant diseases. They are 
curing goiters and tonsils and sinuses and adenoids. But a great 
many doctors are no better Informed than that one of ours, and 
it's all news to the general public. Take head colds, for instance. 
There's a big story In that alone." 

The speaker scored a bull’s-eye with that random shot, for I have 
averaged two colds a year, and a good one often lasts me as long as 
a wrist watch. I've fought them with medicines, vaccines, diet, 
sprays, exercise, and plain Scotch. I still have my first draw to win. 
Sometimes a new infection moves in before its predecessor moves 
out. I’ve had a couple of old sit-downers evicted by a vigorous 
young epizootic who wanted the place to himself. 

Doctors have blamed my tonsils for these colds; and although 
no doctor pronounced them utterly hopeless, more than one nose- 
and-throater has pulled out a foot of my tongue, fiashed his lantern 
in my front entrance, and scribbled a hospital address with his 
free hand. If he persisted in arranging a rendezvous with a sur¬ 
geon. I changed doctors. 

Prom Mr. Ingalls and others I learned that there are a thousand 
or more radiologists in this country. Out of that number there 
are perhaps a hundred who have specialized in applying Roentgen 
rays to the treatment of other diseases than malignant tumors, 
and not more than 20 who have had really extensive experience in 
the treatment of goiter, tonsils, sinuses, and the like. These latter, 
however, have had extraordinary success, and even those less oklU- 
ful and experienced show results equal to the average—credited to 
surgery. And this, of coiirse, without surgery’s disadvantages. 

Dr. J. Thompson Btevens, 595 Madison Avenue, New York, is one 
of the pioneers in Roentgen and radium therapy. He opeclali25e8 
in the study and treatment of neoplastic diseases—that Is, dis¬ 
eases having to do with morbid growths. That means he does 
much surgical work, mainly in cancer cases, but for more than 20 
years he has labored, along with others, to adapt these invisible 
curative rays to their wider uses. 

He Is a member of an Impressive list of medical societies and is 
the author of an Informative book, The Control of Goiter. He has 
written numerous papers for medical Journals both here and abroad 
and has addressed many scientific meetings. One such was the 
Fifth International Congress of Radiology, held in Chicago In 1937, 
Dr. Stevens’ greatest ambition is to found free clinics throughout 
the United States for treatment with Roentgen rays and radium. 
He plans ultimately to devote much of his private fortune to 
establishing and training competent young radiologists, who will 
be placed in charge of the clinics. 

He is as modern and efficient as his office and Its equipment. Be 
has a warm personality and a burning enthusiasm for his work, 
every detail of which is available In the form of carefully kept 
records, both documentary and photographic. He Is painstaking, 
precise, and systematic in thought, speech, and action; he has an 
orderly mind, packed with facts and figures bearing upon hla 
chosen specialty, and it appears to function with the same minute 
accuracy as does his electrical apparatus. 

One of Dr. Stevens’ case records, typical of others, is that of a 
young Salvation Army girl suffering from toxic goiter. The disease 
had progressed to such a point that she was prepared for a surgical 
operation but collapsed during the early stages of the anesthetic, 
whereupon the operation could not be performed. 

It was decided to try Roentgen rays, and after seven treatments 
the patient was discharged as perfectly well. Ifer weight Increased 
from 89^ pounds to 110; her pulse rate dropped from 126 to 70 
beats a minute. The goiter disappeared and her basal metabolic 
rate became normal. Examination 1 year later revealed that she 
was still perfectly normal and no 83 rmptoms had returned. 

Following this demonstration the surgeon in charge wrote to 
Dr. Stevens, saying, in effect, "The age of miracles has recurred. 1 
shall never again operate on a toxic goiter." 

"Ciommon colds are a curse," Dr. Stevens told me when I went 
to see him. "They probably cause the average person more loss 
of time tod cost him more money than any other ordinary ailment. 
Radiology wont prevent their occurrence (and neither will anything 
else) but it Is a prophylaxis, a preventive. Many colds result from 
nose, throat, and sinus conditions. When those areas have been 
normalized with X-rays, susceptibility to infection is lessened; in 
other words, fewer colds are caught. Furthermore, when one does 
grab you, it will not be so severe, and you can shake it off more 
quickly. 
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**However, there we ctkm more eerlotis diseases for which radiol¬ 
ogy Is a real specific. In the treatment of focal Infections of 
throat and the stnusee. for Instance, It Is hot only safe and perma¬ 
nent in effect but also, as with the little Ingalls girl, It rmcmw 
the infection more thoroughly and completely than any other 
method yet deviaed. It gets a better and more permanent result 
and gets it without risk, without fatalities, without loss of the 
patients time, and at no expense for hospitalization. It involves 
neither pain nor Inconvenience; It can be iisod where patients are 
too ill from other causes to stand an operation.** 

“What do you mean by saying that inflamed noee and throat 
areas can be ^normalized'?*' I asked. 

“In oases cff infection the mucous membranes are highly con¬ 
gested. The structures become red and angry looking. Islands of 
infected lymph tissue stand out and the parts are bathed in a 
mucoid discharge. Under Roentgen treatment the inflammation 
lessens, the redness disappears, the little swollen islands of lymph 
tissue slough off, leaving the mucous membranes clean and normal.** 
“How is It possible to destroy diseased tissue by Roentgen rays 
without Injuring healthy tissue?** I inquired. 

'‘Lymphatic and embryonic structures are more radiosensitive— 
hence more easily destroyed by the rays than other living tissues. 
A tonsil or an adenoid is composed mainly of lymph tissue, and the 
amount of Irradiation necessary to cause absorption in no wise 
damages the healthy structures.'* 

“In other words^ the Roentgen rays kill off the diseased tissue 
only?'* 

“That's one way of putting it. Actiially, Shrinkage of the tonsils 
and the lymphatic structures of the wall of the throat by this treat¬ 
ment produces drainage and thereby removes deformities through¬ 
out the entire mucous membrane. Obviously, that is Impossible by 
any operative treatment we know an 3 rthing about today. 

“Tonsils weren't put In our throats as ornaments. They are our 
first line of defense against disease, and as such they have a definite 
fimctlon to perform—whence removal may result In other troubles; 
and here's something else to consider: Around the base of the tongue 
are other glands which are In effect acoeaeory tonsils and subject to 
infection. When tonsils are diseased they, too, are affected. They 
are surgically Inaoceesible. but Roentgen-ray treatments normalize 
that entire 'tonsillar ring,* so-called, as thoroughly as they nor¬ 
malize the tonsils themselves. 

“The removal of a child’s adenoids lent exactly pleasant. Those 
growths are hard to get at, and It isn't always pebble to make a 
perfect Job of scraping them out. Some part of the tissue may 
remain. But they ^eld readily to our treatment, and there's noth¬ 
ing about it to hurt or to frighten the youngster.*' 

"Aren’t Roentgen rays dangerous to fool with?*' 

“Not In experienced hands. With modem equipment we know 
precisely what we're doing. We follow a positive and well-proved 
technique: The rays are filtered through oopper and aluminum 
so that only those of highest therapeutic value are retained; at 
no time do we use enough current to do damage. The technique 
Is entirely different from that used in X-ray photography. That's 
why I prefer the term 'Roentgen ray,’ rather than *X-ray.* *' 
“What are the complications from treatment?" 

“There aren’t any. When tonsils are removed surgically, septic 
particles of matter are sometimes thrown into the circulation with 
disastrous consequences. That cannot result from Roentgen-ray 
treatments, if they are properly given. 

“We often obtain wonderful results in chronic sinusitis, with 
postnasal dropping and catarrh, where other methods of treat¬ 
ment have accomplished nothing. Deafness, particularly when due 
to catarrh, has been helped. Many sufferers from rheumatism, 
arthritis, and neiurltls caused by focal Infections of the throat 
have been relieved. In such cases our treatment gets at the cause 
of the weakness, whereas others do not." 

“Are the treatments expensive?** 

“By no means. Fees are fixed to meet the requirements of the 
Individual. They average about $10 a sitting. 

“I’ve mentioned several diseases/* continued the doctor, “but 
I haven't discussed the one in the treatment of which radiology 
works Its most conspicuous miracles.** 

“Before we go into that,” I interposed. “I have a confession to 
make. I possess a pair of wayward tonsils." 

Dr. Btevens* eyes brightened; he regarded me with a livelier in¬ 
terest. “Splendid. Let's have a look.” 

As he led me Into his examination room I earolalned, “Mind you, 
there may be nothing wrong. I haven't a tlEung against them, 
TOderstand. But—they have caused a lot of gossip." 

He looked into me and said, “No wonder you* have colds. 
They’re a mess. 1 had a pair even worse than yours and they 
were treated by Roentgen rays with perfect results. That was 15 
years ago. Slnoe that time I’ve been bothered very little with 
colds, and when I do get one It doesn't last long. 

“The results obtained in my own case led me to treat every 
member of my family. Next I treated several physicians, some of 
whom were nose-emd-throat specialists, and all in all I've treated 
hundreds of patients. BCany of them, before coming to me, had 
undergone from one to several nose and throat operations, with 
little or no relief. With the Roentgen rays I obtained almost uni¬ 
formly perfect results. This method is particularly valuable for 
opera singers, actors, and the like, because It Involves no recon¬ 
struction of the throat, no healing process, and It doesn’t Inter¬ 
fere with their work." 

l^r. Stevens allowed me to examine some of his case records, 
Which were extremely interesting even to a layman. The first one 


h appened to be that of a doctor who had suffered for 20 yeaia 
with sinusitis, necessitating the use of argyrol packs all during the 
winter season, when his trouble was worst. Mitx seven Boentfi^n- 
irradiatlon treatments it was conmletely relieved and It has not 
recurred. There were numerous ower records (ff sinus, tonsil, and 
adenoid cases. 

Ihe dxxstor then showed for my benefit iUumlnated sHdes— 
**before and after" photographs—of goiter patients, together with 
much statistloal data. It was materiid he had presented before 
medical bodies. When he had finished, he said: 

“Now is your chance to prove the truth of what I've been telling 
you. I can cure your tonsils." 

That day I began a series of treatments and also a course of 
reading on radiotherapy. The treatments consisted of dozing 
comfortably on a table, lulled by the buzz of some oon^pUcated 
electrical apparatus. The reading was hard work. But I’m glad 
1 did both. 

I took 12 treatments, the only apparent effect of which was to 
dry my throat, lessen my sense of taste, and Interfere with my en¬ 
joyment of a good smoke. This gradually wore off. Six months 
later I took a few more treatments Just to please the doctor, and 
and for more than a year now my tonsils have behaved like a 
couple of kittens and 1 can show them without shame to anybody 
who is Interested in tonsil peeking. 

People ask what these rays actually do; whether It is the electric¬ 
ity or the heat that cures. It is, of course, neither. 

Any burning, glowing, or electrically charged substance gives off 
rays or waves of energy. Some are visible and others invisible. 
Sunlight, one of the most Important curative agents in medicine, 
consists of rays or waves of energy electromagnetic in character. 
Beyond the red end of the solar spectrum are invisible rays which 
carry a high charge of heat, and beyond the violet end are others. 
Both the Infrared and the ultraviolet rays are widely used in 
medicine. 

Some radio waves have a length of a quarter of a mile; ultra¬ 
violet rajrs, the shortest In the solar spectrum, are about one ten- 
thousandth of an Inch long. Roentgen rays are Infinitely shorter 
and of higher frequency than either. 

The sun's rays are not very penetrating, and only about one-hun¬ 
dredth part of their short, ultraviolet vibrations reach even as deep 
as the capillaries under the skin. It seems that the shorter the 
wave, the deeper it goes; hence the Roentgen ray can penetrate 
practically anything and may be considered a form of super- 
sunshine. 

This explanation is anything but scientific. I have no fear that 
It will be copied In textbooks, but It gives a rough idea. 

As for the actual application of these rays In the modern treat¬ 
ment of nose, throat, and sinuses they are confined to two or three 
areas at each sitting, one over each side of the neck and, if sinus¬ 
itis U present, one directly over the sinuses from the front of the 
face. Only the patient doesn’t sit; he lies prone with his head 
turned to one side and the massive tube holder is lowered until it 
is 30 centimeters away from him. In this position the beam of 
rays Is directed from behind the angle of the lower Jaw downward 
through the tonsil and on Into the sinuses. 

The apparatus Is allowed to run tintll 200 Roentgen units have 
been given, which takes from 8 to 10 minutes. Upon completion 
of the treatment over each area, the patient is said to have received 
one series of treatments. These are repeated at intervals of 2 
weeks until the desired results are obtained. The number of “sit¬ 
tings" required varies from 10 to 20. The average Is about 15 and 
relief is usually felt after the fourth or fifth. 

That’s all there is to it. There is no light, no heat, no shock, 
and no sensation. 

Goiter has long been a scourge of humanity. At least 6,000,000 
people have it. According to Dr. Stevens, 76 percent of goiter 
cases are of the toxic type, which Is always serious. Here radi¬ 
ology has probably scored its most notable triumph. 

This poisonous type of goiter, commonly termed hyperthy¬ 
roidism, occurs because the thyroid gland secretes too much 
thyroxine, a substance Intended by nature to aid the body in 
fighting infection and disease. 

Of all the ductless glands In the body, the thyroid Is the most 
important, because it is the master member In that chain of 
glands which govern our well-being, A child born with in inferior 
thyroid becomes an idiot and often is misshapen. If the gland 
deteriorates through disease or Is surgically removed, a similar 
condition often manifests itself. If, on the other hand, the gland 
becomes overactive, toxic goiter, or hyperthydroldlsm. occurs, and 
if the disease is allowed to go far ezioui^ the body may tear itself 
to pieces through excessive heart action. 

The thyroid gland Is the driving balance wheel of body and mind. 
Its proper fimetloning, therefore, is of supreme importance. The 
quantity of thyroxine carried in the blood at any one time Is not 
more than one-thousandth of an ounce. Nevertheless, it may mean 
the difference between life and death. 

When abnormal activity of the thjrrold occurs—that is, toxic 
goiter—surgery has performed a service to humanity in demon¬ 
strating the possibility of slowing it down and zestoring a balance 
by skillful use of the knife, (iterations are made on simple or 
nontoxlo goiter to relieve pressure or to Improve the patient's 
appearance, and they involve no greater risks than ordinary inci¬ 
sions. Ah operation for toxic goiter is something quite different. 
Here the knife is used to slow down a balance wheel which has 
run wild. If too much of the gland is removed, evil oonsequencea 
may occur. 
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Bemoral Is a daUcate undertakiiig, ficrther eompiioated by the tact 
that patients treqtiently become so weak and wasted before 
consenting to an operation that the shock is fatal. 

"With radiotherapy there is no guesswork/’ Dr. Stevens explains. 
’’Neither is there any shock to the patient. More than 20 years have 
been spent in perfecting both the equipment and the technique of 
its use. We now have reliable records of more than 10,600 oases of 
toxic goiter treated by scores of radiologists and they reveal as high 
a percentage of cures as surgery, with no fatalities and with a saving 
in time, suffering, and expense. It has proved effective in cases 
where the best surgery has failed. Recurrences of the disease have 
been found In less than 3 percent of the cases treated. Those records, 
of course, are available to any Investigator.” 

This statement prompted a query as to why. In view of what he 
said, anybody would undergo surgical treatment for toxic goiter. 

”Medlclne divides Itself Into so many exclusive specialties now¬ 
adays,” the doctor answered, ’’and each one Is making such rapid 
progress that much of the latest knowledge remains locked up for 
quite a while Inside those groups. There is such a bewildering out¬ 
pouring of this new knowledge coming from so many different 
directions that the general practitioner can’t keep pace with it.” 

’Treatment by radiation consists of directing the rays upon the 
affected gland for about 15 minutes at a time. ’The number of expo¬ 
sures required varies with the severity of the case. Ordinarily from 
7 to 14 sittings are sufficient. 

Having heard the fear expressed that the use of Roentgen rays 
may excite serlotis troubles In the body, I queried Dr. Stevens, who 
promptly reiterated his statement that under modem technique 
(itself the result of a quarter of a century of intensive study) In the 
hands of properly quallffed, skilled operators, no such danger exists. 

Sets of radiological equipment, some more modern than others, 
are pretty well distributed over the country. 

The specialists operating them have demonstrated the value of 
this new and painless therapy not only In the treatment of the ail¬ 
ments mentioned above but in alleviating other ills. It has been 
used with conspicuous success in certain tubercular conditions, for 
chronic laryngitis and pharyngitis, and for the eradication of those 
dangerous hemolytic steptocoocus and staphylococcus Infections of 
the throat. 

Sufferers from hay fever and “rose colds” have either been cUred 
by It or greatly relieved. 

Truly these men are helping enormously to widen the horizon of 
human knowledge. 


Recent Opinions by Mr. Justice Black 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22,1940 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I Eisk unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record, a number of 
editorials on recent opinions by Mr. Justice Black, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Birmingham (Ala.) News of February 14, 1940] 

A SUPERB DELIVERANCE 

The trmted States Supreme Court stood forth In one of Its great¬ 
est roles In the decision handed down Monday in the Florida case 
Involving four Negroes convicted of murder and sentenced to death. 
It stood forth as the protector of human liberty and human life 
against Improper and extra-legal treatment. It stood forth as the 
defender of the simple legal rights of the poor and lowly. 

In a great and ringing decision the Supreme Court upheld the 
civil rights of four Negroes whom the State of Florida found gtillty 
of murder on the strength of "confessions” wnmg from them In 
extremely dubious circumstances. 

And in this memorable decision, unanimously handed down, the 
Court spoke through the voice of Hugo Black, of Alabama. Mr. 
Justice Black wrote this superb deliverance, which is surely destined 
to stand with other great opinions of the Supreme Court in behalf 
of human liberties. 

The four Florida Negroes were arrested after an aged white man 
had been found murdered. A large number of ’’suspects” were 
arrested in dragnet fashion. They were questioned at length. A 
few of them Anally were held for more prolonged questioning. The 
four who were finally convicted were questioned for nearly a week 
all day long every day and all night long the final day. After 
stoutly denying their guilt for nearly a week, they finally ’’broke.” 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Justice Black points out In his opinion, the 
Negroes were In sxirroundlngs such as would naturally tighten and 
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upset them. As the Justice says, “the haunting fear of mob violence 
was around them.” 

The Negroes had no opportunity to consult friends or relatives or 
to engage counsel. Their civil rights were not accorded to them. 

Against this sort of secret inquisitorial police methods Mr. Justice 
Black speaks out vehemently. There are many admirable and 
stirring passages In his opinion, such as the following; 

”Today, as In ages past, we are not without tragic proof that the 
exalted power of some governments to punish manufactured crime 
diotatorially Is the handmaid of tsrranny. 

’’Under our constitutional system courts stand against any winds 
that blow as havens of refuge for those who might otherwise suffer 
because they are helpless, weak, outnumbered, or because they 
are nonconforming victims of prejudice and public excite¬ 
ment. • ♦ * 

“The testimony of centuries, in governments of varying kinds 
over populations of different races and beliefs, stood as proof that 
physical and mental torture and oooercion had brought about the 
tragically imjust sacrifices of some who were the noblest and most 
useful of their generations. 

“The rack, the thiunbsorew, the wheel, solitary confinement, pro¬ 
tracted questioning and cross-questioning, and other Ingenious 
forms of entrapment of the helpless or unpopular had left their 
wake of mutilated bodies and shattered minds along the way of the 
cross, the guillotine, the stake, and the hangman’s noose.” 

This is one of the great Supreme Court opinions of our time, and 
It stamps Hugo Black as a liberal Justice of the highest status. 
Alabama Is proud of him. 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of February 13, 1940] 

BLACK’S INCREASING STATURE 

The two opinions written by Mr. Justice Hugo LaFayette Black, 
adopted and announced by the Supreme Court of the United 
States yesterday, will advance him several degrees higher in pubUc 
esteem. All of his previous opinions have consistently enhanced 
his prestige, as witness the increasing number of friendly com¬ 
ments by able critics upon his quiet performances. The most 
recent ones are even more challenging than any before them. 

Some of the questions assigned to Mr. Justice Black by Chief 
Justice Hughes— lOx, Hughes is the managing editor of the 
Court—were none too Inviting, some indeed aroused the suspicion 
that New York's most eminent Baptist layman was slyly hazing 
Hugo who. in the first stormy days of his career on the bench, 
was the whipping boy of all who thought that they saw in his 
appointment an opportunity finally to eviscerate Mr. Roosevelt. 
Many others, whose good will for the President could not be 
gainsaid, were sincerely disturbed. But this Is water over the 
dam. 

Black’s critics insisted upon appraising him upon the basis of 
his conduct as a young, unknown politician in Alabama whose 
ambition to get on first base led him into a casual, but temporary, 
affiliation with the Ku Klux Klan. H^ membership in the Klan, 
to be sure, saw him safely through his first trial by ordeal before 
Alabama Democratls in 1926. It put him in the United States 
Senate. But this misadventure had no ill effect upon his philos¬ 
ophy and character as a Senator. He quickly rose in the respect 
and esteem of his colleagues. He won wide attention as a debater. 
He became even more famous as an Investigator. In the latter 
days of his career in the upper Chamber he was commonly recog¬ 
nized as a first-string Senator. It had dawned upon his public 
that Black was a passionate libertarian, and an advanced thinker, 
whose life and personality had been deeply affected by a self- 
attained scholarship. His competent workmanship appealed to ob¬ 
servers. It Is midnight oil, j^de, ambition, driving power, and 
compassion that have carried this fellow to his present enviable 
station. 

Knowing what was In Hugo Black—the American public couldn’t 
have knowm it so well—the Advertiser voluntarily took its stand 
by his side in 1937 when the thunder and lightning came thickly 
following his appointment to the Supreme Court. It was a new 
experience for the Advertiser to be for Black, for up until then 
Mr. Black and the Advertiser had served the Lord by working In 
rival vineyards. Outside of Alabama Mr. Black had few friends to 
plead his cause when a Pittsburgh reporter ’’exposed” Hugo’s old 
membership in the Klan-—a membership long known to the 
Advertiser and to most, if not all, Alabamans. From 1926 to 1937, 
we thought, was a long time for an enterprising Pittsburgh news¬ 
paper to work at the task of turning ancient history into news. 
Naturally we lifted an eyebrow when in 1938 a Pittsburgh reporter 
received a Pulitzer prize for repeating, substantially, what the 
editor of the Advertiser had done 10 years before, for which this 
editor likewise received a Pulitzer prize. We thought It a waste of 
good prize money. The Pittsburgh paper, although a daily, did no 
better job than the Yale (quarterly) Review might have done. 

And so It was easy for the Advertiser to take the side of Hugo 
when hls crisis came. It did so because It was convinced, and It 
so predicted In a series of editorials, that a country which did not 
then understand Black would yet come to recognize him as a 
great Jurist. We have been assured since from many sources that 
these editorials In support of Black did much to reconcile many 
Americans to hls appomtment after the savage, hysterical attacks 
that were made upon him. 

Now the Advertiser believes that its judgment has been vindi¬ 
cated by the deportment of Mr. Black on the Bench. He has per¬ 
formed precisely as the Advertiser had anticipated thaX he would. 
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YeBterday Mr. Black. far the Suiircziic Court, deuouxioed 

and rerersed decisions by Florida courts inTolvlng conlmtoufl at 
high erlmes by maans of torture. The prlnotpale wm four 
Negroes. Said Black! 

**Tb permit human Bees to be forfeited upon eon f ee sloas thus 
obtained would make of the constitutional requirement at due 
' nrocess of law a meaninaieis symbol." 

These men were subjected to "interrogations for 5 days.'* "Ttae 
weary circumstaanoes/' said Black, "surrounding their confinement 
and their questioning without any formal charges haying been 
brought wm such as to fill petitioners with terror and fxightful 

contended that their confessions were obtained 
by "yloleim and torture" covering nearly a week and that this 
violated their constitutional rights. 

Black's opinion, sustained by his colleagues of the Nation's 
H^est Bench, completely reversed the Supreme Court of Florida. 
^But me opinion, while Interesting because of its peculiar news¬ 
worthiness In the circumstances. Is of far-reaohlng Import from 
another point of view. It should go far to civUiae the procedure 
of peace officers and minor courts, especially in the South. Con¬ 
fessions hy torture are common practice in all American Jurladlo- 
tlons. hut eiqMclaUy In eouthem jurisdictions, most eepeoially 
where Negroes are concerned. It is an abuse of human rights, a 
practice of man'i^ inhumanity to man that all of us who know 
azrftblng about our neighbors know to be common, so common 
indeed uiat we customarily take It for granted. 

It Is a brutal, nasty, stinking practice, but we have tolerated 
it to our shame. Now the Supreme Court of the United States 
spes^ng throiqm Hugo LaFayette Black of Alabama, has con¬ 
demned It and It is up to citizens (and officials) everywhere 
to do something about it. 

m another opinion, adopted by the Court, apparently without 
dissent. Mr. Black held that workers could not be discharged or 
otherwise penalized for changing their affiliation from the A. F. 
of L. to the 0.1. O. There is not m\ioh about the O. I. O. that the 
Advertiser likes, but It Ukee Black's opinion that men who labor 
for a living have a right to aSUlate with any type of union of 
' their choice. The reasonable American must grant that this Is 
true and just. 

We stldk to our original thesis—we were lonely when we ad¬ 
vanced It—that Hugo Black will yet come to be recognized as one 
of the dominant personalities of the United States Supreme Court. 


[Rnm the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald of February 14, 1940] 
BLACK'S CBSAT tTTTEBANCl 

Every once in a while—at almost providential Intervals. It would 
seem-—a mighty utterance Is sounded In Washington and the deepest 
and highest spirit of the Nation speaks once more. A whole people 
vibrates In response. It Is as If the soul of America has found 
voice. An utterance of the final Court of the land. It Is. of course, a 
supreme legal pronouncement. But it Is even more than that. It 
bespeaks the basic spirit of our law. of our way of life, of our aspira¬ 
tion to justice and nobility and brotherhood. As such. It brings a 
renewal of the wells and springs of our national being. It ^ves 
new strength to the great spiritual entity that ultimately, far mezre 
than the mere land itself, is our counlay. It quickens our faith, 
our devotion, our patriotic love. 

Another such utterance came on Monday of this week from the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Here In Alabama the response Is particularly proud and Intense 
because the spokesman of the Court was Hugo Black. It was Hugo 
Black, of Bahama, who voiced a unani mo us Court's new proclama¬ 
tion of the rights of man. of the right of every man. however hiunble. 
of whatever color, to the full protection of fair processes of the 
law. 

In Florida a white man was murdered under particularly revolting 
and enraging circumstances. A number of Negroes were rounded 
up in connection with the case. Four of the Negroes were convicted 
and sentenced to death. Confessions obtained after extended ques¬ 
tioning were used against the Negroes. The Supreme Court of 
STorida upheld the conviction. Appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The State of Florida maintained that the issues of fact relating 
to the claim of the defendants that due process of law had been 
denied them had been finally determined by a jury. The jurisdic¬ 
tion Of the Supreme Court to Inquire into the judf^nts was chal¬ 
lenged. But. tersely, Justice Black dismissed this contention, bold¬ 
ly that use of an improperly obtained confession might constitute 
denial c£ a defendant's right. The question was whether the con¬ 
fessions had been Illegally obtained. Joistlce Black asserted the 
junstdctlon and duty of me Court to look Into the record for the 
answer. 

The answer he found was that "due process of law. preserved for 
all by our Constitution, commands that no such practice as that 
disclosed by this record shall send any accused to his deatai." 

The record, the decision set forth, shows a sharp conflict upon the 
Issue of physical violence. But It Is dear, the Court held, that drag¬ 
net methods of arrest on suspicion without warrant were emploired: 
that the arrested men, "Ignorant young colored tenant farmera," 
were subjected to protracted questioning In a secluded jail room, 
where they were without benefit of friends or advisers and under 
"circinnatanoes calculated to tneak the strongest xurves and the 
stoutest resistance." 


Admitted ,_Jtisttoe Black wrote, •'as to justify 

^ a 2 Ulii 4 >uted facts showed that ooippulston 

. Umtiy. ahaiply. the Supreme Court dselsred that "the Su¬ 
preme Court of Florida was In error and its judgment Is retersed." 

Men daall not die in America on evldenoe so obtained. Such 
methods of procedure must not be. Whoever the man, whatever 
the fsrlme, justice shall not he based oh that kind of police and 
proeecutlon tactics. Says the Court: 

"TO permit human Uvea to be forfeited upon confessions thus 
obtained would make of the constitutional requirement of due 
prooeae of law a meanlngleBs symbol." 

And the Age-Herald Is eiqpeclaUy moved by and grateful for this 
declaration: 

"We are not Impressed by the argument that law-enforcement 
methods such as thoee under review are necessary to uphold our 
lawn The Coxistltutlon proscribes such lawless means, irrespective 
of the end. And this argument flouts the basic prlnclffie that all 
people must stand on an equality before the bar of justice In every 
American court." 

Here again we have a timely and a powerful condemnation of 
that vicious doctrine that a good end justifies evil means. The 
world today is having a tragic, infinitely costly lesson in the faUaoy 
of that doctrine. But If the lesson Is thoroughly learned, as seems 
possible, a new world, a better world than men ever before have 
known, will result. 

This opinion by Hugo Black Is not the only pronouncement of 
the kind by the Supreme Court. There have been others and this 
opinion Itself refers to a recent similar decision in a Mlaslssippl 
case. Nevertheless, the circumstances of this case are such, the 
foroe. the clarity, and the humanitarian stature of this Black 
opinion are such that it will take its place among the great pro¬ 
nouncements of the court. 

It often is difficult for men to subordinate the considerations 
that appear to have governed police, proeecutlon, and court In 
this case until the court of last resort was reached. But Ameri¬ 
cans In overwhelming majority—even many of those impressed 
hy the considerations the Supreme Co\irt rejected—must know 
a profound and thrilling reassurance and pride as they read this 
lofty dociunent. 

In a Supreme Court article In the current Life it is said: 
"Only a handful of the SO justices who have served on It— 
Marshall. Story. Taney. Holmes, among the dead—could be called 
great men. But nearly all of them have, risen In some measure 
to the chal le n g e of their great responsibility. A current case in 
point is Justice Hugo Black. President Roosevelt's first and widely 
damned as his worst appointee, who Is slowly winning Informed 
respect for his earnestness and Intense awareness of the impact 
of changing social-economic conditions on the law. He may 
take bis place with the great justices of history." 

There is a staggering answer in the fact that this great Black 
opinion came from a man who has known so much unfair abuse, 
who himself has faced accusations of Intolerance and bias. 

Whatever mistakes there have been in Hugo Black's past—and 
we have always been confident that they have been superficial 
mistakes of the head, not the heart—^here In this opinion surely 
speaks the real man, the essential Hugo Black. 

This newspaper is deeply gratified to see Hugo Black fulfilling 
its high hopes of him; to see this Alabaman meeting and extend¬ 
ing the loftiest traditions of the great Court he is serving so 
well. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record of February 14,1040] 

THE rOUXTXXNTU AMZMDBCXKTr COMBS BACK TO TKB PEOPLE 

The unanimous decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Florida third-degree case is not the first time the fourteenth 
amendment was used for the purpose intended by Its framers. But 
this decision is far and away the most direct, sweeping, and bril¬ 
liantly written application of the amendment to human rights that 
has come from our highest Court. 

When the fourteenth amendment was written, most of the Con¬ 
gressmen and State legislators who voted for it had in mind just 
such cases as that before the Supreme Court in the Florida affair. 
It was part of the reconstruction measures adopted after the Civil 
War, and if an American of that time had been asked to explain 
why the amendment was needed he might have said: 

"Race prejudice in the South is stlU bitter, will be for many years. 
Suppose a crime Is committed snd Negroes are suspected. They 
will be rounded up without warrant, tried without j^oper counsel 
or other legal safeguards of the Innocent, and State courts will 
uphold this procedure." 

The axnecdment was also designed to nullify State lawa which 
discriminated against Negroes. 

In many respects the fourteenth amendment has been a dead 
letter. We know that Negroes have been discriminated against by 
both law and procedure In some States, and that the Federal courts 
have not until recently effectively Intervened to protect the rights 
of ^e helpless Individual against certain States. 

Blieanwblle, the Supreme Court interpreted the fourteenth 
amendment so as to make It one of the most important guaran¬ 
ties In the Constitution. 

Almost from the first, there was an attempt to use It as a shield 
for eoiporatlons against regulatory State power. This trend crya- 
taUlzed In 1886 m the case of Santa Cttara County against the 
fiottthem Pacific Railroad. 
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The Interpretation wae extendied. until hy the dose of the last 
century the fourteenth amendment was judicially accepted as the 
refuge of utility companies from State rate regulation and the 
sanctuary of corporations generally. 

In the 1920's a beginning was finally made to apply the four¬ 
teenth amendment to its original purpose—^the protection of the 
individual rights of political minorities. In the Nebraska school 
case, the OiUow case, several newspaper censorship cases, the 
Bcottsboro case, the Dirk De Jonge case, the Angelo Herndon case, 
and the recent civil-rights oases the Court has created a liberal 
line of decisions returning the fourteenth amendment to the 
people. 

This progress is crowned by the Florida third-degree case. Here 
we had the familiar example of Negroes arrested by dragnet dxiring 
a period of mob hysteria in a Southern community. We have an 
admitted detention, without specific charge and without counsel 
being permitted to the accused. We have the prolonged question¬ 
ing under which “confessions’* were finally extorted. 

Whether or not the prisoners were actually beaten the procediire 
seems to be the exact reverse of what we who share the Anglo- 
Saxon legal tradition mean by “due process of law.” The Supreme 
Court of Florida upheld this procedure and the convictions ob¬ 
tained under it. But for the fourteenth amendment and the 
United States Supreme Court these four Negroes wooild have been 
executed—^legally l 3 mched. 

Too much significance cannot be attached to the fact that the 
United States Supreme Court’s opinion was written by Justice 
Hugo L. Black. The fourteenth amendment was a partisan amend¬ 
ment. It was adopted with not a single Democrat in Congress 
voting for it. In all the State legislatures that ratified it only one 
lone Democrat voted for it. 

Yet Justice Black, a Democrat, appointed by a Democratic Presi¬ 
dent. wrote the strongest opinion on record upholding the real 
Intent of the amendment. It is no longer a partisan issue. 

The fourteenth amendment was originally a sectional measure. 
Yet Justice Black, a native of the deep South, is its champion. It 
is no longer a sectional matter. 

A great hue and cry was raised over the fact that Hugo Black 
had once been a Klansman. The Record Joined in that denimcia- 
tlon of him. 

We have since regretted it. No man in whom race prejudice 
remained could have written the ringing opinion that Black did, 
upholding equality before the law. 

Three-quarters of a century after the Civil War the Nation Is 
beginning to unite on some of the fundamental principles for 
which it was fought. With this decision, the Supreme Court 
observes, in the finest possible way, the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Comparison of Pre-War and War Period Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, there has been much 
discussion as to whether or not any trade benefit has been 
derived by this country as a result of the war now going on 
in Europe. Therefore I believe that a comparison of our 
exports for the 6-month war period, from September 1, 1939, 
to January 31, 1940, with the same 5 months of last year 
will prove of interest. 

I therefore offer the following table of figures taken from 
the official reports of the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce: 


Cotton, tobacco, and foodstuffs in our export war trade; United 
States exports 5 months of war period, Sept, 1, 1939, to Jan. 31, 
1940, compared with corresponding 5 months of pre-war period 


Domestic eiq)ort8 

8 months ending Jan, 31— 

Effect of war 

1939 (pre-war) 

1940 (war 
period) 

Total exports, all products-.. 

Agricultural products: 

Cotton, raw. 

Tobacco, bright flns-cured..... 

• Foodstuffs (total).... 

Wheat and wheat flour.... 

Com. 

Fruits, dried and ceomed... 

Vegetables, canned. 

Msats and lard. 

$1,244,116,000 

$1,609,66^000 

+$366,446,000 

§§§§§§§§ 

§§§§§§§§ 

§§§§§§!§ 


It will be noted that there has been an Increase of ap¬ 
proximately 30 percent in the exports from this country dur¬ 
ing the 6-month war period over the same period of last year. 
However, leas than one-third of this increase is in agri¬ 
cultural products. Practically all of the Increase in exports 
of agricultural products Is accoimted for by the war demand 
for raw cotton. Excluding small increases in the exports of 
canned vegetables, meat, and lard, our foreign trade in agri¬ 
cultural and food products has shown a heavy decrease, 
especially in tobacco. 

It is apparent that thus far the so-called war boom has 
not been of any benefit to the average American farmer. 
With the belligerent powers being placed on a cash-and- 
carry basis, under our neutrality law, It seems evident from 
the above figures that such powers are conserving their cash 
for the purchase of needed war materials and are buying 
their foodstuffs and agricultural products in other markets 
on an exchange or credit basis, to the detriment of American 
agriculture. 


An Appreciation of the Late Dr. William E. Dodd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1940 


AR'nCLE FROM THE HOUR 


Mr. CX)PPEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, America sus¬ 
tained a tragic loss in the death of Dr. William E. Dodd, 
former Ambassador to Germany. 

I had the good fortune to know Dr. Dodd well, and to be 
intimately acquainted with his family. I have enjoyed the 
charm and hospitality of his lovely estate, Stoneleigh, at 
Round Hill, Va. Dr. Dodd represented an intellectual view¬ 
point cherished by many men of erudition and sincerity in 
America. His tragic passing in this critical hour of our 
country's history is a telling blow to the cause of progres¬ 
sive legislation. In a recent article appearing in The Hour, 
there is an appreciation of Dr. Dodd which rather compre¬ 
hensively discusses his life and career and the significance of 
his contributions to contemporary history. As an apprecia¬ 
tion to Dr. Dodd, and because 1 know of the widespread 
interest in him and the profound admiration entertained for 
him by Intellectuals throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, 1 am including herewith such article, as a part of 
my remarks. 

[From The Hour of February 17, 1940] 

Death of William E. Dodd—Chairman of American Council 

Against Nazi Propaganda Was Valiant and Consistent Fob of 

Reaction in All Its Manifestations 

Dr. William E. Dodd, head of the group responsible for the issu¬ 
ance of The Hour, died at 3:10 in the afternoon of Friday. Feb¬ 
ruary 0, at his country home In Round Hill, Va. In fallhig health 
for more than a year, he was stricken with pneumonia on Febru¬ 
ary 7, and already the next day his condition appeared to be hope¬ 
less. He was 70 years old. Widely known as professor of American 
history at the University of Chicago, he was In the summer of 
1933 appointed by President Roosevelt to the post of United 
States Ambassador to Germany, In which capacity be served until 
December 1937. Both in Germany and upon his return to this 
country he was an outstanding critic of the Nazi regime. In Jan¬ 
uary 1939 he headed the newly formed American Council Against 
Nazi Propaganda, and he held the chairmanship xmtll the day of 
his death. The office of the council sent the following telegram 
to Mrs. Martha Dodd Stem and Mr. William E. Dcdd, Jr., daughter 
and son of Dr. Dodd: 

“It Is with a sense of real grief that we of the council staff have 
learned of your father’s death. We feel this not only because of 
the affection and reiH^oct we had for him as a man but also 
because of our knowledge of the greatness of his contribution to 
the cause of democracy.” 

HIS V70RH AS SOCIAL HISTORIAN 

William Edward Dodd, son of John Dodd and Bv^yn Creech 
Dodd, was bom at Clayton, N. C., on October 21, 1869. At the age 
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gS 27, in 1896, he reoeti^ hie degree of bachelor of eoienoe from 
Virginia I^9i3rte^lnlc InetHute, vhereimon he remained in the 
school ae a member of the faculty, teaching history. He was alBo 
a gradiiate student, and, In 1897, receiving from the institute his 
degree of master of lelenoe, he decided to go abroad to oontlnue 
his graduate study toward the ultimate degree of doctor of phlios-* 
ophy. Forty i^hd fifty years ago Germany was considered by 
Amerloan students and professors as the best {dace to learn 
BCientlfio methods of historical research, and so it was for Germany 
that young Dodd sailed. He remained at the Unlverelty of Lelpelg 
until 1900, In which year he received his degree of doctor of 
phlloeppby, offering to that school his dissertation Jefferson's 
Buschkehr zur Politlk, dealing with Thomas Jefferson's return to 
active p<dltloal life in 1796 and his struggle against the reactionary 
FedenOlsta (forertmners of present-day Bepublloans). 

A convinced Democrat of the Jeffersonian school, young Dodd 
quickly won recognition upon his return to America In 1900 as a 
thoughtful historian Who sought in the past, particularly that of 
the American South, social and economic roots and prindplee ac¬ 
counting for the Ills and triumphs of the present day. His early 
influence in America's academic circles was exerted through his 
teaching at Randolph-Macon College from 1900 to 1908; it was also 
in this period that he published Life of Nathaniel Macon (1903) 
and Life of Jefferson Davis (1907). 

In 1908 be was called to the University of Chicago, where for the 
next 95 years he was to make his greatest contribution to historical 
research and writing. Hundreds of graduate students passed 
through his seminars, which were mainly on the evolution and 
collapse of the Old South as part of America's struggles for democ¬ 
racy. Many of them, dispersing to teach in the colleges and uni¬ 
versities throughout the country, spread his Interpretation of 
American history with great enthusiasm. Men and women of "the 
Dodd school" were becoming an influence in themselves. Dr. 
Dodd’s published works of this phase include Statesmen of the Old 
South (1911), Expansion and Conflict (1915), The Cotton Kingdom 
(1919). Woodrow Wilson and Hls Work (1920). Lincoln or Lee (1928), 
and The Old South (1937). Only the first volume of the last- 
named has appeared, further work on the series being Interrupted 
by Dr. Dodd's last Illness. 

AMBASSADOR OF DEMOCHACT TO TKS LAND OF FASCISM 

The nomination of Dr. Dodd to the post of Ambassador to Ger¬ 
many In the summer of 1933 came as a surprise not only to the 
public, aoeuetomed to see career diplomats or rich Industrialists at 
such posts, but also to Dr. Dodd and hls family. In her book. 
Through Embassy Eyes, Martha Dodd recalls that at the time 
they wondered as to President Roosevelt's motives: 

"Could It have been, we asked ourselves privately, that President 
Roosevelt wanted to register his belief in the democratic system 
by sending a representative as unconnected with fascism as any 
human could be—a man who had been loyal and imwaverlng in 
hls support of democratic Ideals, modest, scholarly. Inoorrup^ble 
politically and financially, a student of the old Germany where 
freedom was stiU not an empty slogan?" 

From the very beginning of his sojourn in Berlin, Dr. Dodd as¬ 
tonished the Nazis and their collaborators from among the old- 
line hlgh-caste Germans by hls refuMl to surround him self with 
pomp, by his insistence on carrying out hls duties In a genuinely 
democratto way. Of yet greater discomfort to them proved the 
openness with which he repeatedly proclaimed hls repugnance at the 
cruelty and repression marking the Nazi dictatorship. Not only 
did he lodge formal diplomatic protests against the various infringe¬ 
ments upon the rights of Americans in Germany, but in public 
addresses he voiced his attitude toward nazl-ism as historian and 
philosopher, an attitude which was always one of strong con¬ 
demnation. In 1988, a few months after arrival in Berhn, Dr. 
Dodd delivered a speech in which he drew unflattering parallels 
between the regime of Hitler and the brutal dictatorships of the 
ancient Caesars. In 1934, speaking in Bremen, the ambassador 
declare that "only neighborly love can save the world now"—once 
more he warned the Germans of the perils of the dictatorship ruling 
them, and called for a return to Christian Ideals. In July 1935, in 
a speech deUvered in Berlin, he branded mischievous propaganda 
as "one of the errors of our time." Ooebbels took It as a oriticiam 
aimed directly at him, and other Nazi leaders, too, were not far 
behind In their hatred of the outspoken representative of democracy. 

The Nazis made a point of avoiding diplomatic receptions in the 
American Embassy. "In return," Martha Dodd recalls, "we declined 
many ofllcial affairs given by tbeee same Nazis, though we obeerved 
ae strictly as possible the rules of courtesy and accepted diplomatic 
etl^Stts." The State Department backed Dr. Dodd's policy and 
actions until September 1937, when the Secretary of State, CordoU 
Hull, against the advice of the Ambassador, decided to send Chargt 
d'Affalrei Prentiss Giibert as Hitler's guest at the Nazi party con¬ 
gress in Nuremberg. Dr. Dodd protested this step ae tending to 
lend dignity to the barrage of antidemocratlo and antisemltic 
kpseohes usual at the Nazi party congresses. But the British 
Premier, Neville Chamberlain, bent on appeasing Hitler, allowed his 
ambassador to go to Nuremb^; the French followed suit* and the 
Uhtted States State Department behaved similarly. 

AOAINST ZBAOTSOK AT imSeZ 

American reactionaries were ralslnf their heads, and Dr. Dodd 
responded to their machinations with keen indignation. In May 
1987 he wrote a letter to leventl Sanatora on the question of the 
ZBacttonartee* opposition to President Roossvait^s proposed reform 
of tbs Supreme Court. Zn a careiful hlstorkzd analysis and sum¬ 


mary he Showed the unprincipled selflsh designs of those who 
hampered reforms and progress under the mwSk of allegiance to 
the Constitution. The oonotuding paragraph revealed plans 
of a certain American near-bllhonaire to finance and control an 
American dictator. When the letter was made public, the press 
seized upon the paragraph, making much of Dr. Dodd's refusal to 
name the man. 

In other ways, too, Dr. Dodd continued to express hls oonoem 
with the growing boldness of domestic and foreign malefactors of 
wealth. Returning to the United States on a leave'of absence In 
the summer of 1987, he teotured at the University of Chicago and 
to the public at large, everywhere attracting large audiences, and 
on all occasions reiterating his stanch belief in democracy. 

Despite hls renown he remained modest. Typical of him was a 
Chance meeting on the campus with a graduate student to whom 
the Ambassador extended hls hand with the unassuming introduc¬ 
tion: "Dodd is my name." He would not taka it for granted that 
practically everyone knew Who he was. 

aXBXOKATlON AND LAST S TSAXS 

Zhr. Dodd returned to Berlin late in 1937, but it was plain that 
the relations between him and the Nazis were reselling a breaking 
point. Thus, hls resignation In December 1937 came as no surprise. 
At first the Nazis treated his resignation and departiire with stony 
silence but later their press went to unbelievable extremes In 
heaping abuse upon him. 

The health of both Dr. and Mrs. Dodd suffered as the reeult of 
their trying but courageous life and work in Nazi Germany, in the 
spring of 1938 Mrs. Dodd died of heart failure and her death was a 
further blow to Dr. Dodd. Nevertheless, valiantly and at great sacri- 
floe he continued hls work of opposition to the dark forces both 
bare and abroad. Hls chairmanship of the American Council Against 
Nazi Propaganda was a source of constant inspiration to hls associ¬ 
ates in the field. 

In these days of 1940 when the reactionaries of the South and 
other American regions, both in Congress and outside, carry on a 
most vicious campaign against foreign-bom. Negroes, and other 
minorities. It is fitting to recall Dr. Dodd's words pronounced in the 
course of a lecture delivered 7 years ago at the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. In the lecture, entitled "Federal 
Constitution and Its Application," he thus characterized the Fed¬ 
eralists' attempts of 1796 to violate the Bill of Rights: "The young 
United States of America enacted alien and sedition laws In har¬ 
mony with English reactionary policy anci contrary to the spirit of 
both Federal and State constitutions." He concluded with this 
truly inspiring message-prophecy on the nature of the American 
world of tomorrow: 

"It must be a new world, a new attitude toward constitutions and a 
recognition that privileged groups always work their own ruin. If not 
regulated by government: and working their own ruin they work 
that of their fellows In vast numbers. • • • The principle of 

democracy is as vital today as in 1776." 


Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday^ February 23, 1940 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker and Members Ot the House, 
there Is probably no more important subject to oome before 
this body during this session of Congress than the one now 
pending before it, and that is the question of whether or not 
we continue the policy, for an additional period, of entering 
into trade agreements between this Government and other 
natlcms as heretofore authorized. It is unfortunate that so 
many times when matters of legislation are taken tip that 
any questions or proposals are opposed by some, regardless of 
how meritorious they are, purely upon the ground that the 
proposal is advocated by the President of the party in power. 
I think one of the many great achievements of President 
Roosevelt’s administration is the benefits that have been 
aocompUshed by the trade agreements which Secretary Hull, 
on b^ialf of the United States Gkivemment, has entered Into 
with the yarious countries. Now, of course, it is not expected 
that in every detail emry individual throughout the country 
can be satisfied by such agreements. The minds of some peo¬ 
ple do not readi far back and sometimes there are those who 
Boon forget. If there is one thing that can be pointed to that 
did more to destroy and injure the agricultural interests of 
this country and finally brought about a general collapse of 
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banks and business interests of the country generally, it was 
the high ptotective tariff law that was passed under the 
administration of the Honorable Herbert Hoover while Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. That tariff law was enacted under 
Mr. Hoover’s administration and it raised the tariff walls so 
high against practically every nation on earth that the United 
States Government suffered greatly from the loss of trade 
and the result was almost a complete collapsa of the farm 
industry. Farm products went down and it became the fore¬ 
runner of the breaking of banks throughout the country and 
many a home was foreclosed under mortgage as a result of 
this debacle that had been brought about by the legislation 
referred to. 

Certainly the people of the United States will not be unwise 
enough to now want to turn back and wipe out what ad¬ 
vantages we have gained and go back to the old logrolling 
system and reestablish a policy that has, within the last few 
years, so seriously injured our country. There is one thing 
we must remember—we cannot sell everything we produce 
to other people without doing some buying ourselves. One 
who is so short-sighted and so selfish as to believe he can 
have his cake and eat it too is penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
It would be one of the most unwise moves this country could 
make if we should now wipe out and destroy the power to 
extend or renew these and other trade agreements in the 
manner In which they are now being made. The Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, has performed a magnificent 
service. The manner in which he has handled the trade- 
agreement program, and his outstanding work and achieve¬ 
ment in this particular will stand out forever as a memorial 
to his great service along with his wonderful achievement in 
the handling of our Government’s international problems in 
this trying hour when the world is so much in disastrous 
conflict. 

There is only one of two choices that can be made in 
regard to the handling of trade relations between this Gov¬ 
ernment and the other nations of the world—one is through 
the process that is now being employed under Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Administration and the other is to go back to that rule 
employed for so many years and which proved so disastrous 
under the administrations of President Toft and President 
Hoover. Unfortunately for our country, a great portion of 
its area in 1934 and in 1936 suffered very severe droughts. 
Many sections of our country, in those years, were almost 
completely burned. Necessarily some importations were re¬ 
quired to come in at that time to meet our own immediate 
needs. One only has to go back to 1932, which happened 
to be the last year of Mr. Hoover’s Administration, and you 
will remember that you could buy corn almost all over this 
country for 15 cents per bushel and in some States like the 
great State of Iowa it was sold on the public market at less 
than that. The prices of other farm commodities were in 
proportion and even wheat was selling for 25 cents per 
bushel. It is well known that unless there is a stable basis 
upon which the agricultural Interests of our country can 
operate, there cannot be any permanent prosperity. The 
farming interests of the country understand that there must 
be and shall be more or less teamwork between agricultural 
Interests and industry, each having and obtaining a fair 
share of the proflts resulting from their toil, but the farming 
Interests also well know that they cannot afford to be taken 
back to the old policy of logrolling, when it comes to making 
up a trade policy by the creating of high tariffs, so high as 
will cause, as it has caused heretofore, a collapse of the 
roof of the house of our country’s general business structure. 
I commend the wise policy that has been pursued and fol¬ 
lowed by the Honorable Cordell Hull as Secretary of State in 
the handling of these trade agreements. I would not claim 
perfection for all, of course, but a careful study of any 
impartial mind that is well informed on the trade trends and 
trade situation existing between this country and other coun¬ 
tries is bound to lead to the conclusion that the trade-agree¬ 
ment policy should be continued as most advantageous to 
the people in general of these United States. 


This Thing of Worrying About Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Fehruary 21,1940 

EnOITORlAL FROM THE AMERICAN OXJARDIAN. OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I am including here¬ 
with an editorial which appeared in a recent number of the 
American Guardian, a liberal weekly paper published at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 'The article is by that weU-known 
protagonist of liberalism and writer of provocative, chal¬ 
lenging observations, Oscar Ameringer. It caUs attention 
to the Imperative need for the concentration by statesmen 
upon rehabilitation of our economic order in the United 
States; it deplores the emphasis upon the problems of Europe 
and the Orient; it deprecates the stress being laid upon the 
indigence of Europe while overlooking and neglecting the 
Impoverishment of American citizens. ’The editorial points 
graphically at the all-too-prevalent vogue in our country of 
tearing our hair in frantic emotional excitement because far 
away there is trouble and despair, while close at home our 
eyes seem to be glazed with a myopic film and we are blind 
to our neglect of our own people here. 

Liberals everywhere are Insistent that this Congress should 
legislate effectively for the rehabilitation of the millions of 
underfed and underprivileged sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers; that we give to the Negro some measure of decent 
treatment and justice and provide him with an opportunity 
to enjoy sanitary and respectable living conditions; that we 
actually eliminate child labor and with it all of its dread 
sequels; that we provide for a practical extension of a public- 
health program so that medical and surgical care will not 
be the exclusive prerogative of the comfortably fixed and 
well to do; that we supply to the youth of America some¬ 
thing more than threats, admonitions, red-baiting sneers, 
patronizing pats on the back, and ‘‘holier than thou” advice. 
Youth, facing the future of a dark outlook, will not be hood¬ 
winked or deluded by minatory phrases or gestures. Recently 
they came to Washington asking for bread, and we gave 
them not only a stone but many stones. We overlooked their 
program and suggestions for legislation of reconstruction; 
we replied “communism” to their pleats for help and aid. 
But youth will not be swerved by such attitudes or policies, 
right or wrong. Youth cannot eat advice. 

What are we doing to redistribute purchasing power; to 
bring about harmony in the labor movement; to extend the 
program of public owneishlp; to reform our banking and 
money system; to disintegrate monopolies; to expose gigan¬ 
tic combines of capital; to provide work and opportunity for 
youth; to give social justice and security to the elderly? We 
Eire derelict, and this Congress is refusing to face its respon¬ 
sibilities to their herltfiige and our Euitecedents. We cannot 
exorcise the devil of restlessness out of a distressed people. 
We cannot proclaim patriotism to them while they are losing 
faith in our institutions. We must give them security, oppor¬ 
tunity, and the fullness of life. Will we meet the challenge 
of present-day conditions? I wonder. 

There are many strongly phrased sentences in the article 
attached which should cause any intelligent person to think 
very serioi^y. 

[From the ^American Guardian, Oklahoma City, Okla., February 
2. 1940] 

THIS TBINO or WORRYING ABOUT EUROPE 
(By Oscar Ameringer) 

Mr. Farmer, are you worrying about the mortgage on your farm, 
about overdue notes and taxes unpaid? 
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Mr. Wage Bamer* «re fon broke and out of work, or If neither, 
are you losing sleep on account of fear of losing your Job? 

Mr. Professional Man. are you wonylng about your clients or 
patients falling off? Are you having trouble collecting bills or 
paying your own? 

Mr. Businessman, are you worrying about increasing competi¬ 
tion in the face of decreasing sales, the low state of your bank 
balance and bills falling due on stock on your shelves? 

Mr. Father, are you wonylng about seeing your children through 
high schxx^ and college, enabling them to fight the battles of 
life better equipped than were you? 

Mr. Banker, are you worrying about the value of the securities 
In your portmanteau or the ever-swelling deposits in yotir safe? 

Mr. Manufacturer, are you worrying about mounting pay rolls, 
taxes, and inventories? 

If so, each and all of you chuck your worries by Joining the 
great all-American in- and out-door sport of worrying about 
European troubles. 

In doing so you will not only forget your own. but in addition 
find yourself in the company of America's most Illustrious states¬ 
men. Journalists, commentators, and broadcasters. 

According to this distinguished company, you really have nothing 
to worry about. Your troubles, if any, belong strictly In the cate¬ 
gory of remote control and long-distance affinity. As my old col¬ 
lege chum, Biir Shakespeare, has so aptly remarked, "The world is 
out of joint and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men can't 
glue the blamed thing together again." The walling wall of Jeru¬ 
salem is a wreck. A guy by the name of Joshua has tooted down 
the walls of Jericho. Abdul El Ashcan of Afghanistan is waging 
an undeclared war against the Bey of Baynim. The firm of Pope, 
Roosevelt & Mannerhelm has declared a holy crusade for the restor¬ 
ation of democracy In Georgia, U. 6. S. R. Herbert Hoover and Gov¬ 
ernor Bricker, of Ohio, have Joined in a campaign to feed indigent 
liaplanders with Buckeye Bacon and Georgia (U. S. A.) Crackers. 

The preoccupation of America's master minds with long-distance 
affairs is easily explained by the fact that while some cd us have 
trouble of our own, the Nation as a whole has none. 

Outside of 10.000.000 unemployed, everybody Is at work. Except¬ 
ing one-half of our farmers being landless and all of them rattling 
the tinoup for relief, agriculture Is doing well. Forgetting that 
every profession Is overcrowded, higher education Is a lucrative 
investment. Leaving out of sight that we own two-thirds of the 
gold of the world and that ottr banks are bursting with $20,000,- 
000,000 crying for borrowers, the capital market is in flrst-olass shape. 
Ignoring some 6.000.000 youngsters who left school, high school, 
and college during the past 10 years and are still looking for Jobs, 
youth Is still the hope of the future. Brushing aside the dally 
swelling army. 8,000,000 strong, of men made eenlle above 45, 
who are no longer wanted in industry nor capable of Supporting 
themselves, old age is secure. 

Shutting o\ur eyes to the fact that the rich no longer know what 
to do with their money: that the poor have none; that one-third 
of us are Ill-housed, ill-fed, and 111-olothed, while nine-tenths 
of the building-trades workers haven't struck steady work in 10 
years, and there is a shocking oversupply of cotton, wool, textiles, 
clothing, and eats, and there are no statistics about how many 
of our fellow cltlaens are homeless or are starving and freezing 
to death—^let’s forget the United States of America and settle the 
troubles of Europe. 

But before settling the troubles of Europe let's find out, first, what 
these troubles are and, second, how to settle them. 

The main trouble Is there Is no such country as Europe. The ter¬ 
ritory covered by the noise "Europe" is composed of 20 separate and 
distinct states. In addition to being separate and distinct states, 
their people are separated by different languages, customs, reli¬ 
gions, culture, and what not. So that about the only thing the 
states of Europe have In common is their fear and dislike of each 
other. How these fears and dislikes originated Is too long to relate 
here. All I will say Is that they started about the time when the 
saber-toothed tiger and the woolly rhinoceros decided they were no 
match for the two-legged critters that potired north from Asia at 
the retreat of the second loe age. As far as we know, these critters 
were a rude, ill-mannered species, as testified by the cracked skulls 
and bone-embedded arrows frequently found In their last remains. 
However, due to the primitive killing devices commanded by them, 
they were never able to exterminate each other completely, as testi¬ 
fied by the fact that in spite of thousands of wars their descendants 
are still Uttering up the countries caUed Europe. 

In the course of these wars they became so intehningled by way 
of invasion, migration, intermarriage, rape, and iUlclt love making 
that by now if they kept their mouths shut It would be difficult to 
tell the pec^e of one from another. In other words, the people 
inhabiting the 20 countries called Europe are members of the same 
famUy and that family composed of bastards, each claiming descent 
firom heaven and therefore entitled to send the others to heU. 

TO compUcate matters still worse, each branch of this lovely 
family Is ruled, and always has been ruled, by its particular set of 

S ers selUng protection, salvation, peace, and glory to their 
ilar eet of victims. The outstanding characteristics of all 
jangs was and is an overpowering desire to live without work¬ 
ing and raise their otandards of living by enlarging their domains 
and number of victims. Their motto was and Is, "You work, I eat, 
and to hefi with the guy who says no." Thus the beUies of the 
niUng gangsters became the common good, whUe the beUy interest 
of the commoners became high treason to country, flag, and God. 


The full fnut of organised and sanctified gangsters Is nationalism, 
and nationalism was Invented to permit ruling gangsters to do to 
oil concerned that for which they Jail, hong, and burn their own 
nationals—such as murder, arson, and rape, for instance. The 
divine injunction, "Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s ox, ass, wife, 
or maidservant," is only applicable to the retail trade. When com¬ 
mitted by wholesale, in the name of nationaUsm, they are trans¬ 
ferred into such Virtues as loyalty and patriotism. 

What the 20 countries of BTurope must have before their people 
can live in peace Is a Uhited States of Europe. But this In turn 
cannot be achieved imtu the 20 gangster gangs that rule the 20 
coimtrles of Europe are eliminated, l^r just like the 130 official 
families that alone prevent the unification of the American labor 
movement, so the gangster gangs that ride the 20 countries of 
Europe win move heaven and bell to otave off the unification of 
Europe. 

If President Roosevelt, the Pope, or Graf Mannerhelm are pre¬ 
pared to remove the chief obstacles to a united Europe, they have 
our blessing. If not, let Europe stew in its own Juices. What's 
more, a country that hasn't either brain or heart enough to supply 
one-third of its own people with stew out of a superabundance of 
ingredients Is In a darned poor position to prescribe a comfort diet 
to countries which at the best of times never had enough to go 
around. 


Work, Wages, and Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. AUBREY WILLIAMS 

Mr. HHjL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rxcorb an address 
delivered by Hon. Aubrey Williams. Administrator of the 
National Youth Administration, at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge. Mass., on Thurs¬ 
day, February 16, 1940, on the subject Work, Wages, and 
Education. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

For educators, as weU as for the rest of us who are concerned 
primarily with yoimg people, the most significant observation that 
could be made about youth in these times is the fact that around 
4,000,000 young people between the ages of 15 and 24 are out of 
school, looking for work, and unable to find a Job of any kind. 
This is important to educators because It leads them to question 
whether the present educational process is effective in fitting 
young people to cope with this kind of situation. It is important 
to the economist because It Indicates that our economy as now 
constituted Is not prepared to absorb the new generation that Is 
knocking at its door for admittance to the adult world in produc¬ 
tive work. It Is important to the political scientist and to aU of 
us as citizens because It leads us to wonder how democratic In¬ 
stitutions can best be adapted to solve the problem represented 
In these figiires. But most of all It Is important to the young 
people themselves because It means that the normal channels ci 
growing up are closed to them. They find themselves ready and 
eager to do their part of the world's work and to achieve In return 
the economic Independence which Is the key to every other sort 
of independence. But Instead they are frozen In a kind of sus¬ 
pended animation—condemned to a prolonged and therefore 
unh^>py adolescence. 

However, today I am going to digress from the subject of youth 
imemployment, which is the primary concern of the National Youth 
Administration, In order to discuss certain ideas regarding the 
problems of the educational world in meeting the needs of young 
people which have come to me In connection with my work. If 
in suggesting new directions for education I appear to be critical 
of its present policies, 1 would not want you to conclude that I 
believe in any way that education is responsible for the present 
major problem of young people. There is an unhappy tendency 
on the p€U‘t of some people when confronted with the uncomfort¬ 
able facts of imemployment to look aroimd for the vlUaln. What 
social agency is chosen for the role depends, of course, on the 
personal prejudice of the individual; sometimes it Is the Govern¬ 
ment, or big business, or monopoly, or labor, and sometimes even 
the school system Is chosen for the role. It is assumed by some 
process of magic that if the schools turned out better people, models 
of all the ancient virtues and fully trained in a trade iDesides, they 
would quickly find a place for themselves In the working world 
and the national economy would right Itself. 
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The weakness of this type of teasonlng seems to me ohvlous. fot 
the schools are not the mainspring of the economic system. The 
schools cannot themselves create the purchasing power which would 
expand industrial production to the point of ahsorhlng all their 
graduates. But educators must necessarily be concerned with the 
fact that every year, of the million and a quarter new workers enter¬ 
ing the labor market, approximately 600,000 young people leave 
behind them the schoolroom only to find themselves in the Umbo of 
unemployment. Educators must necessarily wonder whether these 
young people were thrust out from the school too soon, improperly 
prepared to take their place In the world, or whather the working 
world Itself Is In need of some kind of adjustment in order to make 
a place for them. 

I think there is a growing realisation on the part of educators 
that these two worlds, the world of the schoolroom and the world of 
the workshop are no longer separated by an unbridgeable gulf. 
They no longer are wUling to hand a young man or a young woman 
a diploma and say, “Now my responsibility is ended—^you will have 
to look to the businessman for your place in the world.*’ They are 
beginning to realize that the functions of youth, the processes of 
transition from childhood to adulthood, are not separate and dis¬ 
tinct phenomena separated into watertight compartments of educa¬ 
tion, a job, and personal adjustment. They are beginning to realize 
that this is one organic process in which each part has an integral 
relationship to the other part. They are beginning to accept the 
existence of an Ideal, of a goal to be worked toward, in which the 
period of schooling will lead in a normal continuous way to the 
work experience and personal adjustments of adult life without the 
present breaks and Interruptions that do such grave Injury to the 
bewildered, frustrated, and unhappy unemployed young people 
of today. 

Natmally, therefore, the educational world is faced with a ques¬ 
tioning that turns both back upon itself and out upon the national 
economy and political scene. It turns back upon itself In order to 
examine its own methods. Its own objectives, and Its own adapta¬ 
bility to a changing world. The Regents’ Inquiry of the State of 
New York is an excellent example of the way In which education has 
turned upon Itself the searching rays of objective analysis and 
emerged with a freshness of vision and an understanding ol its own 
problems which speak well for Its vitality and ability to adapt Itself 
to the needs of the times. 

Moreover, educators are looking more and more to the working 
world beyond the classroom walls In order to see what happens to 
young people after they pass beyond the period of formal education. 
Educators are beginning to think of their function as only one step 
in the development of the qualities of personality, knowledge, and 
skill that make for well-adjusted adults. Educators are concerned 
primarily with that period of life when young people are tradition¬ 
ally encouraged to be nonproductive members of society In order to 
devote their full energy to the development of their own capacities 
and store of knowledge. This Is one of the achievements of civiliza¬ 
tion, that the young may be carried by the productive effort of their 
elders longer than nature itself requires In order that they may In 
their turn function more effectively as adults. But the educative 
process by no means comes to an end when the situation Is reversed 
and young people turn their energy and talent outward in order to 
contribute to the economy and society In which they live. On the 
contrary, this Is the very climax of the educational process, for It is 
at this point that all the years of training that have gone before are 
subjected to the hard test of actual practice. 

I am not talking now of vocational training. In fact I think 
there has been an overemphasis In the past on a strict division 
between vocational and academic education. There has been a 
tendency here again to think In terms of separate compartments 
of life as If the worker and the man were separate and distinct 
beings requiring a wholly distinct and isolated training. Certain 
studies like English literature and history and art were thought to 
feed the soul and the personality, while other studies were directed 
to training the worker In a particular skill. There were some In 
fact who not only saw these two fields of study as separate and dis¬ 
tinct but even went so far as to consider them competitive. There¬ 
fore, a boy or girl in high school was faced with the difficult 
task of choosing whether he would undertake to train himself in a 
trade through a commercial or industrial course or whether he 
would undertake to develop his cultural capacities through an 
academic course. 

Fundamentally, I think the problem grows out of a false and 
archaic concept of work which still persists in our modem world, 
the idea persists, sometimes unrecognized, but nonetheless pow¬ 
erful, that work is a means to an end, a necessary evil whereby man 
keeps himself alive, rather than a positive function of the human 
personality. Perhaps this idea goes back to the time when man’s 
genius had not gone far enough in mastering the processes of 
nature to lighten the struggle for existence. And yet I suspect that 
this idea of work as a necessary evil is a comparatively sophisticated 
one. It Is hard to imagine primitive man pausing in the constant 
struggle of wresting his livelihood from the wilds of nature with¬ 
out benefit of tools and in bitter competition with the rest of the 
animal kingdom in order to bemoan the hardship of his lot. It 
would not occur to him that there was an alternative method of 
survival any more than it would occur to us today that we could 
•survive without eating. 

I am inclined to think that our attitude toward work goes back 
not to its extremely onerous character in mankind’s early his¬ 
tory, but rather to the time when society began to develop two new 
concepts: First, the theory of a division of labor between Indi¬ 
viduals; and, second, the theory that certain groiips of people. 
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originally as warriors and later as property owners, were exempt 
from the necessity of labor and might survive by reason of the 
labor of others rather than their own. Under a division of labor 
.there developed the idea that certain kinds of work enhanced the 
social prest^e of the person performing It and through the 
emergence of a leisure class exempt from labor there developed 
the idea that work of any kind, with the exception of governing and 
fighting, marked a person as belonging to an inferior class. 

These Ideas are hardly original; they have been expounded with 
great wit and penetration by Veblen In his Theory of the Leisure 
Class, but I am constantly impressed by the deep and persistent 
inroads they have made in our educational theory and practice. 
And I am even more impressed by my experience in the National 
Youth Administration with the fact that our educational system 
ought to be working to lessen rather than aggravate these out¬ 
moded attitudes toward work. For it is surely the very eesance 
of a democracy that the intrinsic value of the human personality 
should be recognized and that the value and dignity of all forms 
of labor as an expression and function of that personality should 
be accepted as a part of our national philosophy. 

I think there are a number of historical factors that have led 
us into false directions and lost us the trail of true democratic 
progress In the field of education. Our ancestors who founded this 
Nation had the pioneers' true respect for education as the very 
keystone of equality of opportunl^ for all, and their respect for 
higher education has fortunately persisted among us to this day. 
But they brought with them from the Old World the concept of 
higher education as the hallmark and prerogative of the gentleman 
and therefore as the stepping stone to gentlemanly occupations. 
Gentlemanly occupations they conceived as the professions, busi¬ 
ness, and the arts; in fact, all the unmanual occupations with the 
possible exception, in the period of agrarian dominance, of gentle¬ 
man farming. This attitude is bad enough at the college level, in 
my opinion, for reasons which I will explain later, but it has been 
disastrous at the secondary school level where a high-school 
graduate tends now to look upon the white-collar occupations alone 
as worthy of his training and personal worth. 

For a while It was possible for us as a nation to avoid facing 
squarely the absurdity of our growing tendency to expand educa¬ 
tional opportunity at the high-school and college level as a means 
of lifting our children into the socially more acceptable strata of 
nonmanual occupations. This was made possible by the great 
waves of immigration from the Old World, by the tremendous 
influx of workers from the poverty-stricken countries of Europe 
who were desperately eager for work of any kind and happy enough 
to get the Jobs as ditch diggers, railroad builders, domestics, com¬ 
mon laborers of every kind that the second- or third-generation 
Americans scorned. But then in turn their children struggled to 
lift themselves above their parents’ level into the white-collar 
Jobs whore they would be accepted on equal terms by the older 
inhabitants—and when immigration ceased, our factories became 
filled with frustrated young people who wanted to work In an 
office. 

It Is obvious that without new immigration It Is the children 
of all of us who are going to have to do the work of the future 
in this country. And the bixlk of that work, by the very nature 
of our modern economy. Is going to be manual work, not In the 
sense of back-breaking labor, but in the sense of machine tenders, 
on the farms, in the factories, or In the service and distributive 
occupations. This is surely a fundamental and axiomatic con¬ 
sideration for educators. 

There are those who react to the acceptance of this fact by the 
asssrtlon that we should reduce the extent of education at the 
college level to the number that may properly be absorbed in the 
gentlemanly pursuits. This Is what has been happening in certain 
totalitarian countries where the function of higher education Is 
conceived of in terms of the needs of the state rather than the 
development of the individual. The same line of reasoning leads 
to the conclusion that education at the secondary level should 
either be reduced or that its curriculum should be so modified as to 
fit young people for the social and occupational class they will 
occupy as adults. 

These theories, to my way of thinking, represent the ultimate 
in reactionary educational theory and are contrary to the very 
tradition of democracy that has made ovir educational system the 
powerful instrument it now is. It assumes a wholly utilitarian 
function in education, that education is intended to turn out as 
from a machine the number and kind of workers required by our 
economy rather than to develop the best potentialities of every 
individual born into a democracy. It runs counter to the poten¬ 
tialities of our modern technical and scientific development which 
has freed mankind from the drudgery of never-ceasing labor and 
permitted him to devote a greater part of his span of years to the 
development of those qualities of the Intellect and spirit which 
dlstin^sh man from the lower animals. 

Modem productive techniques have brought with them not only 
new leisure but also a new complexity of problems to be solved. 
This has given education a double problem: First, to develop in 
young pe^le those personal qualities which will enable them to 
make oohstructlve use of the leisure which is the ultimate object 
of all labor-saving devices, and, second, to develop the necessary 
knowledge, objectivity, and social attitudes which would enable 
them to participate intelligently in the democratic solution of 
the complicated problems growing out of modem science, tech¬ 
niques, and industrial organization. 

Both of these are difficult tasks requiring a considerable period 
of time devoted to the educative process. Neither of them relate 
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lUrectly to the dovelopmeat ot fpeoiflc worklisg skills. Ttuvy ars 
in many respects more Importazxt to the young person whose actual 
^occupation Is not stimulating than to the person whose work en¬ 
hances the broad deympmeni of personal qualities. It Is there¬ 
fore my concilium that the extent of education should d«>end 
•on the needs m the mdlvldual rather than on the needs ox the 
(economy for workers trained In one held or another. Moreover. 

I feel that while nmdem cbndltlozis of production require on the 
whole fewer persons with a long period of training specifically 
directed to developing vocational or professional kkiUs. the com¬ 
plexity of the problems facing citizens in a modem democracy 
and ^ potential opportunity for fruitful use of leisure time 
require that if anything a greater proportion of the total span 
of man’s hours, days, and years should be devoted to the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge and the development of personal qualities. 

X do not believe that our democracy can afford to provide less 
educational opportunity for any of our people. On the contrary, 

I think It should provide more adequately so that children in 
all parts of the country, from all races and all economic groups, 
may have the best we know how to give them. It Is the timing 
and the content of our education rather than its extent that 
needs to be considered critically in terms of its objectives. 

In connection with the timing of education, I would like to 
repeat what I said earlier regarding the tendency to separate edu¬ 
cation off from the other processes of personal development. 
Young children-^perhaps up to the ages of 15 and 16—must neces¬ 
sarily devote the greater part of their time to personal develop¬ 
ment. First of all, the physical reqiilrements of growth are such 
that arduous work on the peLxt of children Is considered harmful 
to the Individual and hence to the race. It Is therefore considered 
the reroonsiblUty of a civilized state to provide adequately for 
Its chllmen through the period of their physical growth. But in 
addition the complexities of modem life are such that young 
people are not considered sufflciently mature In Judgment or 
knowledge to cope with the world entirely xmalded by adult sup¬ 
port even by the time of their physical maturity. Parents who 
are financially able to do so almost invariably wish to continue to 
support their children through the period of ooUege and even 
graduate studies In the belief that this prolonged period of de¬ 
pendency fits them better to cope with the world as adults. 

This is a logical development in an age where the machine has 
freed man from the necessity of using his full years of physical 
maturity for productive work. But it has two serious draw-backs: 
First, It postpones in all but the exceptional case the time when a 
young person begins to receive the benefits of actual work experi¬ 
ence: and. second. It tends to limit the opportunity for complete 
educational development to those young people whose families are 
in that small minority of the economically well-to-do that can 
afford the heavy expense of higher education. 

I think these are perfectly sound solutions to both these problems 
and that herein lies the chief value of our N. T. A. experience to 
educators. 

First, in discussing this problem of work experience, It Is probably 
zxecessary to define Just what I mean by “work,” I know that to 
students the whole process of studying seems the hardest work in 
the world. That is bocaiise they think of work in terms of effort. 
But the thing that distinguishes work in the sense that I am using 
the term Is the fact that It Is effort directed toward some objective 
benefit. A student expends effort in order to develop his mind and 
acquire knowledge for his own present and future use. A worker 
expends effort in order to contribute to the world’s wealth, knowl¬ 
edge, or well-being. Zn this way a worker creates a new value for 
which he Is entitled to receive compensation. The expenditure of 
effort on the part of a student has its reward In the enrichment of 
his own personal capacities. 

Sometimes these distinctions are hard to draw clearly, but I 
believe that in general the difference Is a valid one. The confusion 
arises from the byproducts of the effort of student or worker rather 
than from Its objectives. For Instance, a student might very well 
write a bmilant thesis as a part of his studies which would cast 
new light on some problem and so add to the sum total of human 
knowledge. And certainly the research worker whose objective Is 
to expand the world’s knowledge adds constantly to his own. 

It Is, Itt fact, the bj^roducts of work experience that I had In 
mind wheh I referred earlier to the fact that It was a mistake to 
think of the processes of education as taking place solely In the 
classroom. 1 Imagine many older people, In looking back, feel that 
they learned more In their first week at a Job than they did In a 
yekf In the schoolroom. Certainly no one would feel that his 
p^sonal development ceased when he secured his diploma. 

Tlxe question seems to me to reduce Itself In considerable measure 
to timing. How long Is it desirable to deprive young people of the 
benefits of **work” in the sense that I have used the term? Are 
parents entirely right in their belief that they are doing their chil¬ 
dren a service in making it unnecessary for them to work until they 
are somewhere between 30 and 25 years of age? Above all Is this 
Idea, that there is a time of life to be devoted entirely to self- 
improvement in the form of education and a time of life for produc¬ 
tive work, a sound and necessary one? These are the questloxis that 
come to mind. 

It is obvious that work, unless unusually hazardous, arduous, 
and protracted. Is not physically detrimental to young people after 
the age of 16. Certainly to anyone raised on a farm even 
this would seem unduly oonservatlva. For with our strong agrar¬ 
ian tradition we like to think that our most vigorous stock has 
come from the farms where boys and girls alike are eiqpected to do 
ikhelr share oA regular chores and of the umiiual work of the I 


planting and harvest seasons. Bven in small-town and city life 
in an earlier period there were plenty of chores in the average 
household to give most hoys and girls a thorough taste of work 
during their adolesoenoe. There were big houses and yards to be 
kept In order, water to be drawn, wood to be chopped, kitchen 
gardens to be tended, baking, preserving* and dressmaking for the 
girls, animals to be tended, and all j^ds of handyman work 
normally to be performed around the place. 

As our way of life has changed so that less work is performed 
In the home and all work is more highly mechanized and there¬ 
fore more highly organized, it has become less possible for yoxmg 
people in their teens to participate in the work of the home or 
the community while continuing their education. Nowadays, If 
a young person wants to help, for example, with the canning, he 
has necessarily to give up school in order to go to the cannery 
for a full day’s work when the whistle blows. You could hardly 
pxpeot the cannery operator to adjust his production and the 
use of his machinery so that high-school boys or girls ooiUd drop 
in to work for an hour or two In the afternoon after school Is 
over. It Is not particularly economical—although It may have 
other values—for girls to make their own clothes at home when 
large-scale factory production can turn out attractive ones more 
inexpensively. Carpentry work in the home may be good recrea¬ 
tion but fumltiue factories, equipped with all the latest power 
machinery, can probably fill the average family’s needs more 
satisfactorily than their 16-year-old son at work In the basement. 

The shift from a handicraft economy to large-scale mechanical 
production has made It very difficult, If not Impossible, for young 
people to get much of any work experience before they leave 
school. I think the young people have lost some things In this 
process which we ought to be able to regain In other ways. 

First, they have lost the necessity of acquiring certain basic 
Skills which, while they may never be required in a vocational 
sense, add immeasurably to the ease of getting along In the 
world. I have been astonished by the number of boys between 
18 and 25 years old who come to the National Youth Administra¬ 
tion with no knowledge of how to drive a nail—and the number 
of girls who don’t know the simplest principles of cooking or 
sewing. I am personally of the opinion that the world would be a 
more comfortable and pleasant place to live If everyone—male 
and female—knew how to wield a hammer, a paint brush, a 
skillet, a needle, a hoe, and a broom, at the very least. 

It was Interesting to me to learn that the early charters granted 
for education in the American colonies specifically provided that 
training in the manual arts was the responsibility of parents rather 
than the schools. Today if the home no longer provides the oppor¬ 
tunity to teach these arts, It is time to revise otir thinking and 
work out a way for them to be learned and practiced elsewhere. 

But there Is a more serious side to this long delay In opportunity 
for productive work and that is the effect on the attitude of mind 
of . the young people themselves. For the greatest value of work 
to the individual is the sense of Justifying his existence In sharing 
In the productive enterprise of the world. ’There Is a dignity, a 
sense of achievement, a self-confidence, and a feeling of belonging 
and comradeship that are hard to describe without apparent senti¬ 
mentality. It is this phenomenon I have seen so often In my experi¬ 
ence with the administration of relief when a man long unem¬ 
ployed, with confidence. Initiative, and dignity all but destroyed, is 
transformed In a day by going back to work. But In the case of 
young people it has a sp^ial significance. It Is the first recognition 
that the period of childhood Is passed, that the time has come 
when one is accepted into the adult world on equal terms as a 
producer. 

It is one of those Interesting contradictions of the human spirit 
that complete personal development seems to come only when the 
Individual ceases to be solely on the receiving end and begins to 
contribute from his own store of talent, energy, and knowledge to 
the wealth of the world. This may be a byproduct of the work 
Itself, but It Is such an essential one In the educative process that 
It should be recognized as such. It should drive out of our thinking 
the whole ancient idea of work as an evil and make us seek It out 
as one of those opportunities which should be denied to no part 
of the human race. 

If we are going to continue the process of educating yoimg people 
through 20 or 25 years. I think it Is essential that we find a way 
to extend to them the opportunity to work during the period of 
their schooling. After all, as I have tried to point out, the tradi¬ 
tional division of time of life between study and work is an arbitrary 
one, based primarily on changes In our economy which make full¬ 
time participation in production the more efficient and therefore 
the more profitable method of work in most processes. There are a 
few exception^*—newspapers are still largely delivered by schoolboys, 
but there are not enough of these to make a dent In the problem. 

Frankly, I doubt very much If private employment will ever 
offer a solution to this particular problem. There have been some 
Interesting experiments—the one at Antioch College is probably 
best known—^but the difficulties of finding suitable Jobs are almost 
prohibitive. In connection with vocational training at certain 
high schools, arrangements have been made with employers to give 
the students work on a half-day basis as a part of their hlgh- 
■(ffiool work. But this is obvlotiSly not an efficient arrangement 
for most employers and presents some very difficult problems in 
labor standards. Questions have recently been raised, for example, 
as to the applicability of the Fair Labor Standards Act to this 
group, azid it «n readily be seen that without very careful safe- 
gt»r^ expldtanon and tmfalr competition could very easily occur. 
Vacation employinent is also a poasIbUl^ but here again it is 
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dUBoult to find stittttbto Jobt of 4(hort duration. 1 am wbolly oym* 
pathotio with all of thooe ichemaf but I am afraid that their 
mherent dUBcultlea are auch that they can only reach a com¬ 
paratively email number. 

There are etlll three poealblUtiea: Work at home, work at school, 
and work for the benefit of the general public, work at home, 
even where it still exists, is certainly denrable, but It has three 
great limitations. First, it is necessarily limited In variety and 

a uantlty, and Is usually of the handicraft. Individualistic, and, 
aerefore, inefficient type. Second, most young people think of 
their families as an extension of themselves; It does not have the 
same value In terms of a sense of contribution to the larger eco¬ 
nomic whole. And third, In most families It does not mean work 
for a wage. I am going to speak later about the significance of a 
wage but it Is of :^ndamental importance to young workers as a 
recognition of the value of the work which has been done and an 
evidence that the period of Independent self-support has begxm. 

The National Youth Administration has had exp^ence with pro¬ 
viding work both In the schools and for the general public. On 
the whole 1 think It has proved Its value In bringing the benefits 
of work experience to young people both in school and out of 
school. But it has necessarily been limited to an economically 
needy group and has not been available to all young people on the 
basis of subjective need. 

Nevertheless the extension of work opportunity to those in need 
has given definite public recognition to the second problem grow¬ 
ing out of the extension of the period of education; that is, the 
problem of cost. It used to be assumed that if the State pro¬ 
vided free public schools equality of educational opportunity was 
assured. I think that this was probably more true in the days 
when more of tus lived on farms where it was easier to carry along 
the younger members of the family and when there were more odd 
Jobs available for students. But today It would be ostrlch-llke 
blindness not to recognize that the children of the poorer sections 
of our poptilation cannot finish high school, let alone college, with¬ 
out some form of assistance. 

It seems to me that with the realization that a substantial part 
of our young population Is going to have to go Into unskilled or 
semiskilled occupations, it becomes doubly important that the 
selection of yoimg people for the more highly skilled fields of 
work should be based on their own aptitude rather than on the 
financial ability of their parents to carry them through the neces¬ 
sary period of training. I can Imagine no worse menace to our 
democratic tradition than the development of a hereditary caste 
Bsrstem whereby only the children of the well-to-do might enter 
the professions, and the children of the now less-honored occu¬ 
pations should remain permanently bound to follow In their 
parents' footsteps. But it follows Inevitably that If there is to be 
opportunity for children of unskilled manual workers to move 
into the skilled and intellectual pursuits there must be an accept¬ 
ance of the fact that there Is no tragedy when the child of a 
professional person becomes a factory worker. 

There are two vital factors in creating a situation where young 
people wHl go Into the work for which they are best suited on 
the basis of open, democratic competition. First, all kinds of 
work must be made more attractive. There must be less dis¬ 
parity of financial return from different occupations so that all 
workers may share in the standard of living which our modem 
genius makes possible. There must be shorter working hours for 
the routine mechanized occupations so that persons whose Jobs 
offer little outlet for imagination or creative activity may be 
able to develop avocational outlets for their talents. There must 
be neither social stigma nor untisual prestige attached to any 
form of work, except, perhaps, that of the creative genius. All 
work should be honored, and the coal miner as welcome in the 
drawing room as the lawyer or stockbroker. Above all, education 
should be extended to all young people who can benefit by It 
regardless of their occupational objective so that our democracy 
will function with Informed citizens and cultivated men In every 
walk of life. 

This means a revolutionary change in many of our attitudes, 
for certain prejudices are deep-rooted and, much as we hate to 
admit it. there are many vestiges of the class allnements of the 
Old World In our national psychology. Bixt In the field of educa¬ 
tion our tradition of opportunity for all is strong, and there 
Is a real historical basis on which to build. I think the very 
existence of the N. T. A. student work program, and Its wide 
popularity among educators, civic leaders, and political representa¬ 
tives Is good evidence of the firmly rooted belief that young people 
of promise should be given financial assistance in completing 
their education. And I think It Is also evidence of the persistent 
American tradition that financial. assistance should be given to 
people who are able to work only in the form of wages for work 
performed. 

I believe that young peqple should be given work and I feel 
strongly that they should receive a wage consistent with the value 
their work has created. X think that when needy young people are 
old enough to work they should have a chance to earn some money 
so that they will not be penalized by the poverty of their parents 
in completing their education. But, In addition, 1 think that all 
3 roung people should have a chance to work and to receive a lair 
wage for their work, even before their education Is completed. In 
ovvkr that they may learn the true values, both subjective and 
objective, of their labor. For what Is money but a measure of value, 
and what Is work but the process of creating a value? Tb me the 
principle that a labeler is worthy of his hire is basic to the whole 
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concept at work. Wort: without Its just wage la as meantnfldMs 
as salt without its savor. 

If private enterprise cannot provide young people with paid part- 
time employment during the period when they are still devoting a 
part of their time to the educative process, the only alternative way 
it may be done Is through some tax-supported public agency. It Is 
conceivable that local communities might undertake to do this 
through the schools and I am told that a few have done so. I think 
such an arrangement might work out very well, but it has one 
serious drawback. The schools are necessarily fighting, year by year, 
to eiqsand the amount of public money available to them for educa¬ 
tional purposes. They are scarcely In the position at this time to 
advocate successfully the cause of j^d employment for young people 
from local treasuries. 

In any case, whatever the reason, It has remained for the Federal 
Qovemment, through the National Youth Administration, to put 
Into actual practice the dream that progressive-minded school people 
have long cherished. The National Youth Administration has pro¬ 
vided through its student work program part-time paid employment 
in the schools to young people who need financial assistance in order 
to remain in school. We have purposely left the actual direction 
of the program in the hands of the school people themselves In order 
to achieve several objectives. First, It has made It possible, by the 
contribution of their labor as supervisors and administrators, to put 
all the Federal funds available for this program Into actual wages 
to the young people themselves; second, it has eliminated any possi¬ 
bility of an effort, or even the appearance of effort, on the part of a 
Federal agency to Interfere with the sacred area of educational policy 
traditionally reserved to State and local authorities; but most impor¬ 
tant of all is the third reason—the fact that In the student work 
program we have placed In the hands of the educators of America 
a new educational medium and tool. The fact that In virtually 
every high school and college of this country the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has put into the hands of the principal, president, or dean a 
certain number of paid part-time Jobs has a revolutionary signifi¬ 
cance in the educational world with which most of the theoretical 
pedagogues have not yet fully caught up. But school people gen¬ 
erally are beginning more and more to explore, develop, and realize 
the educational benefits of this program in a way that should 
Infiuenoe profoundly the future direction of education. 

In some respects I believe that the other part of the N. Y. A. 
program, the projects for smung people who have left school, has 
almost as much educational significance as the student-aid pro¬ 
gram. For even though many of these young people on our 
projects have left school solely for financial reasons, there are 
many, many others who left because they felt the school system 
had nothing fiirther to offer them. Especially as the student-aid 
program Is extended and strengthened in order to keep m school 
those who need financial help to stay, we find on our out-of-school 
work projects those whose needs the school system as constituted 
somehow failed to meet. 

Because the National Youth Administration Is a new agency, 
and perhaps In part because we are not essentially an educational 
agency, I think it has been possible for us to experiment with 
certain techniques which may have value for educators. First of 
all we have proceeded on the assumption that youth Is a time of 
experimentation, of groping for the right career, for the right di¬ 
rection, of self-searching. We have tried, therefore, to give young 
people on our projects a chance to try their hands at a variety of 
kinds of work in order to learn a little of what different Jobs really 
mean and which ones might be better suited to the particular 
aptitudes of the individual. We have accompanied this by Indi¬ 
vidual and group occupational counseling and by the development 
of simple but comprehensive occupational studies, analyzing the 
conditions, requirements, and opportunities of different types of 
work. Furthermore, we have organized a kind of Instruction, both 
on and off the Job, related to the work the young person is doing. 
We have worked, in short, to break down the arbitrary division 
between work and study In order to give a comprehensive Tinder- 
standing and sense of direction to yoimg people in the difficult 
period of their transition from childhood to productive Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Even though we In the National Youth Administration think 
we have learned some Interesting things about the educational 
needs of young people who leave school long before their educa¬ 
tional potential Is exhausted, we are not anxious to take over the 
work of the schools. In fact, we think there is no Inherent reason 
to make an arbitrary dividing line between the program of N. Y. A. 
projects for young people in school and young people out of school. 
We would like to see many of the boys and girls on our out-of¬ 
school work projects who thought they had left the classroom 
behind them forever go back to school on a part-time basis, and 
we are working with the Office of Education and school authori¬ 
ties in several cities on an experimental basis to that very end. 

The educators have been quick to recognize that if the schools 
are to reclaim for the classroom this group that has deliberately 
left school behind them once, It must he on a new and experimental 
basis i^eolfically designed to meet their needs. Neither the tradi¬ 
tional* academic ooiurse designed to prepare students for the equiOly 
traditional classical college education nor vocational training di¬ 
rected toward the development of a single skUl will fill the need of 
these young people. A new type of education, experimental and 
realistic In the best sense of those words, is needed to give these 
young people an understanding of the world which they have already 
entered. Tills is the world of work, In which man uses the tech¬ 
niques and machines made possible by science to adapt the wealth 
of nature to his meeds. It Is the world of economic organization 
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Whereby the processes of prodttotion and distribution are made to 
work with a present degree of edlciency which is marvelous in terms 
of the overwhelming complexity of relationships but appalling in 
the discrepancy between potential abundance and actiwi poverty. 
It is the world of social organization whereby citizens living in a 
high degree of mutual Interdependence solve their common prob¬ 
lems and provide for their common welfare. It is the world of 
medical science bringing nearer the dream of health and vigor for 
aU, the world of new media of communication making possible but 
somehow falling to produce the understanding of all peoples of the 
world of each other, the world of new media for the entertainment 
and expression of the genius and aspiration of a people. These are 
a few of the things which education should help young people 
growing up in a new kind of world to understand. 

I can imagine that many of you are wondering whether in dream¬ 
ing of a civilization in which all of our young people will be edu¬ 
cated to be the cultivated, intelligent citizenry which can solve the 
problems with which we older people have grappled so long and so 
ineffectually, I have not forgotten the grim fact that at any one 
time in our current imperfect period of history there are approxi¬ 
mately 4,000,000 young people for whom not even the minimum 
opportunity of the chance to earn a living exists. 

I have not forgotten this army of Jobless young people. They are 
my dally Job and their tragedy is never out of my mind. But the 
problem of Jobs for all is not going to be solved by the educators 
alone. The solution of this problem is the major task of the body 
politic, of us all. It involves fundamental readjustments in the 
relationship of capital, labor, and government so that the economy 
will function for the benefit of the entire population. There is 
general agreement as to objective, but there is a wide diversity of 
opinion as to method. This is perfectly right and proper in a demo¬ 
cratic Nation, where we are free to disagree with each other and to 
express our disagreement in words and in action at the polls. But 
it slows up the process of adjustment; it is surer and probably less 
costly in the long run, but it takes time which is precious to the 
individual whose life Is Involved in this historical process. A writer 
in one of your Harvard publications, an undergraduate, I believe, 
once pointed out with considerable Justice that through the emer¬ 
gency programs, especially through the W. P. A. program, the New 
Deal had purchased time with which to work out through the slow 
processes of democracy the fundamental readjustments in our na¬ 
tional life which are necessary If democracy is to survive. Revolu¬ 
tions and dictatorships alike come about when the needs of the 
people are so pressing that rapid and ruthless change seems to them 
to offer the only hope for their fulfillment. 

I have faith that we In this country will find a solution to our 
problems through the democratic process. But I think it is es¬ 
sential that those of us who are concerned with the develop¬ 
ment and future of young people should not become discouraged 
and lose our sense of direction during this difficult transitional 
period. I feel particularly strongly that educators should not 
resign themselves to cutting their educational pattern in terms 
of the cloth of present economic inadequacies. Let them develop 
young people who are not only equipped to make good use of 
the potentialities of the modern world but who are also wise 
enough to develop the machinery that will bring the benefits of 
our potential abundance to the whole population. 

While young people are still immature we will begin to give 
them an understanding of the vast achievements of modern in¬ 
vention. We will show them in the lower schools how modern 
civilization has brought untold benefits to men through the use 
of machinery and through the harnessing of natural forces. I 
believe that it is possible to prepare the way for enthusiastic par¬ 
ticipation in industry in later life by giving children in the ele¬ 
mentary schools some insights into the wonders of our mechanical 
civilization. 

Similarly, I believe that it is possible to create an interest in 
agriculture even in the minds of young people who are never 
going to be farmers. The new crops which the Department of 
Agriculture has brought to this continent can be described. There 
is as much romance in the importation of these crops as in any 
story of the search for the Gtolden Fleece. 

For the children in the lower schools descriptive accoxmts of 
mechanical and agricultural achievements can be made the 
means of cultivating respect for labor and also the means of 
stimulating out-of-school activities that will take the place in 
some measure of home activities that in earlier times introduced 
children to serious participation in the real production. 

At as early a point in the school program as is feasible con¬ 
structive activities should be Introduced as a part of the regu¬ 
lar school program. The upper grades of the elementary school 
furnish opportunities for a great deal of practical activity. Such 
activities would appeal to the slow learners because they have to 
do with concrete realities. They would appeal to the bright 
pupils because they stimulate Inventiveness. 

By the time that pupils pass into the secondary schools the 
descriptive phase of their study con begin to deal with the com¬ 
plex organization of industry, business and government. On the 
practical side a differentiation can begin. First, there will be ex¬ 
ploratory exercises which will make it possible for each pupil to 
become acquainted with several different spheres of activity. 
Later activity will begin to take on the individualized form which 
is appropriate to the capacity and taste of each pupil. 

There is nothing in the program which I am proposing which does 
violence to the most ambitious plan of Intellectual education. 1 


am convinced from my contact with young people that there is 
nothing that stlmxilates intellectual effort mpre than the achieve¬ 
ment of tangible, constructive results. Work that shows outcomes 
and intensive thinking can go on at the same time and supplement 
each other. 

In due time a very young person, no matter what opportunities 
his parents may offer him, begins to feel the urge to show inde¬ 
pendence. It used to be possible for any boy who felt this way to 
drop out of school and find a Job. It was less easy for a girl. The 
social system will have to step In in some way and furnish oppor¬ 
tunities now that are different from those supplied in earlier times 
by private enterprise. The American Youth Commission has advo¬ 
cated provision by the Government of Jobs for all yoimg people 
16 years of age who want them and are unable to find them in 
business, agriculture, or industry. The main point which I have to 
make is that the educational system should not at this stage of 
beginning independence drop its graduates to shift for themselves. 
I foresee for the schools a great social mission If they will keep in 
contact with all their pupils as they gradually emerge Into adult¬ 
hood. Some of these adolescents will continue to take full-time 
courses. For them a program of intensive intellectual training and 
constructive activity which will build up Interest in work and 
respect for work can continue. Some adolescents will come to the 
end of all-day schooling, but it is to be hoped that their guidance 
by the school will continue and that part-time courses will be pro¬ 
vided which will Illuminate and supplement their labor. 

I have no hesitation in advocating the inauguration of such a 
general program, because I have seen the elements of the program 
working themselves out during the experimentation that has been 
forced on this Nation during the past years. The Nation had to 
provide work for a host of young people as a pure economic neces¬ 
sity. Suddenly it was discovered that this work gave Individuals 
courage, initiative, and insights that they had never had before. 
Many of the workers came back to educational activities which 
they had left and showed a new enthusiasm for learning that 
opened up to them new sources of personal satisfaction. What 
experimentation has shown to be possible for some can, I believe, 
be made the advantage of all. What i.s needed is a pooling of 
experience, a new view of the needs of young people, and a new 
imderstandlng of the requirements of modern civilization. 

The marvels of our modern world ore rooted in knowledge. 
Knowledge made possible the inventions which are the very back¬ 
bone of our modern civilization. Among these are the printing 
press, which made political democracy possible by transforming 
knowledge from the privilege of the few to the heritage of the 
many, and the harnessing of steam and later of electricity to do 
the work of man. which made possible our modern Industrial or¬ 
ganization with Its potential union of physical abundance and 
leisure for the cultivation of personal values. Knowledge has 
brought us this far; knowledge, understanding, and the courage to 
experiment must carry us forward. It is my hope that education, 
facing this challenge, will assume not a defeatist view that its alms 
must be restricted to the grim realities of the present scene, but a 
new vitality which sees in the modern world the need to make an 
even wider place for the educational process so that a wiser, 
broader-visioned generation will come forward to carry on the solu¬ 
tion of our common problems. 


Manganese, and Trade Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me, there is herewith submitted for the Record a copy of a 
letter written to Chairman Dottghton by J. Carson Adkerson, 
representing the American Manganese Producers^ Associa¬ 
tion; also a letter written to Mr, Adkerson by former Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of War Hanford MacNider on October 3, 1927, 
on the subject of manganese: 

Axcerigan Mangansse Producers Association, 

Washington, D, C., February 6, 1940. 
Re: Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, H. J. Res. 407. 
Hon. Robert L. Doughton, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: Inasmuch as a representative of the State 
Department, In recent testimony before your committee, has given 
specific, misleading information on manganese, I feel it la my duty 
to make available to the committee Information on the manganese 
situation imder the Trade Agreements Act. 

It la generally recognized that the State Department made a mis¬ 
take in reducing the duty on manganese and we hope way 
wlU be found to rectify it. 
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MAMOANnn 

Manganese tops the list as the Ho. 1 strategic war mineral essen¬ 
tial to our national detense. On account of Its Importance in our 
national detense program, manganese stands in a category all its 
own. _ 

Emhodled in the preface of the report of the War Industries Board 
following the end of the World War is a letter from Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the board, to President Woodrow Wilson, under 
date of December 24. 1019, from which the followhig is quoted: 

**Through a system of stimulation by a protective tariff, a bonus, 
an exemption from taxation for a limited period, licensing or any 
other effective means, every possible effort should be made to 
develop production of manganese, chrome, tungsten, dyestuff, by¬ 
products of coal, and all such raw materials usually imported but 
which can be produced in quantity in this country.” 

In letter of February 12, 1932, to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, Hon. F. H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of War, stated as 
follows: 

**In view of the dependence of the military requirements upon 
steel products and of the supreme importance of manganese in 
the making of sound steel, it is deemed essential to have available 
at the beginning of a major war a domestic or nearby operating 
source of manganese ore. 

”To create such an operating source during peacetime the pro¬ 
ducers must have a market for their output.” 

In line with the above recommendations. Congress in 1022 pro¬ 
vided a duty of 1 cent per pound on metallic manganese con¬ 
tained in ores running above 30 percent metallic manganese. Un¬ 
der the stimulation of this tariff, production of domestic ores 
containing 3 to 10 percent manganese Increased from 62,670 tons 
In 1921 to 1,110,067 tons In 1929; ores containing 10 to 36 percent 
manganese Increased from 8,439 tons in 1921 to 364,312 tons in 
1026; ores containing 36 percent manganese or more increased from 
13331 tons in 1921 to 98,324 tons in 1926. 

Lack of cooperation and market from certain major steel com¬ 
panies, together with constant threat of removal of the manganese 
duty, have for years hung like a sword of Damocles over the heads 
of domestic manganese producers and retarded developments. 

Developments were further retarded through the importation, 
duty free, of increasing quantities of ores running slightly under 
SO percent manganese. 

In the Tariff Act of 1930 Congress, to protect the lower grade 
ores, extended the 1 cent duty to cover all ores containing 10 per¬ 
cent or more of metallio manganese. 

Under the stimulation of this duty substantial strides have been 
made in the development of manganese deposits in the United 
States and In the development of processes for the recovery of 
high-grade manganese from our abimdant low-grade ore reserves. 

The situation In the manganese Industry is well explained on page 
43 of the published Army Extension Courses, 1981 edition. Indus¬ 
trial Mobilization Plans, prepared by the War Department, which 
summarizes the domestic manganese industry as follows: 

‘Tn spite of all handicaps, however, enough Interest has been 
stimulated to result in the creation of a capacity much larger than 
Indicated by axmual domestic production and a readiness for expan¬ 
sion that ie a decidedly Important military asset,” 

Despite the statements of opponents to the effect that it was not 
feasible, today the highest grade manganese concentrates in the 
world are being produced from low-grade ores. Not only this, but 
commercial production of high-grade manganese from low-grade 
ores is now an assured fact, not only in the United States but In 
Cuba as well. Development of the deposits and processes for re¬ 
covery were brought forward under the stimulation of the tariff. 

All that the United States now needs to solve its problem of 
manganese for national defense is the installation and maintenance 
of additional beneftclation plants. This can and will be done by 
the industry if a lair market is made available to domestic producers. 
However, unless the industry ie stabilized by adequate tariff protec¬ 
tion, a temporary increase in price would not warrant additional 
major investments, and therefore additional plants with a sub¬ 
stantial increase in production could not be expected. 

COOPEBATIOK 

Congress has repeatedly expressed its will and Intent to encour¬ 
age the further development of the manganese resources of the 
Nation, but it is to be regretted that full cooperation from the 
administrative arm of the Government has not yet been forth¬ 
coming. 

The President, in his message to Congress on the 2d day of 
March 1934, asking for trade-agreement legislation, stated as 
follows: 

“You and I know, too, that It Is important that the country 
possess within its borders a necessary diversity and balance to 
maintain a rounded national life,* that It must sustain activities 
vital to national defense and that such interests cannot be sacrl- 
llced for passing advantage.” 

In spite of this, on February 2, 1936, a 50-percent reduction in 
the duty on manganese was agreed to by the State Department. 

For reasons not yet disclosed, domestic manganese producers 
were not given proper notice or hearing, as required by law, before 
reduction of the manganese duty in the trade agreement with 
BrazU. 

It appears also that the War Department was not consulted by 
the State Department prior to ne^iatlon of the agreement and 
olBoials of the War Department did not know at the reduction In 
duty until Informed through manganeso producers 
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themselves after the agreement had been concluded and sent to 
the printers and just prior to Its signature by the Secretaiy of 
State. 

In addition, it appears that information presented to the State 
Department by domestic manganese producers prior to the negotla^ 
tlon of the agreement did not reach the trade-agreement officials 
and was not considered by them prior to negotiation of the 
agreement. 

Hon. Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, in testimony 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate, with reference to 
trade-agreement legislation, stated as fc^ows: 

“The whole purpose of the program of trade bargaining is this— 
to restrict the commodities covered in the agreement with any 
specific country to commodities of which that country furnishes 
the chief source of supply of Importation into the United States.” 

The opposite to this was done. Manganese was traded away to 
Brazil, a minor producer. Russia, the major shipper of manganese 
to the United States, was then allowed entrance through the back 
door of the Brazilian agreement. 

The trade agreement with Brazil was signed February 2, 1936, 
and became effective January 1, 1936. 

During the year 1933, Brazil shipped no manganese at all to 
the United States, nor was manganese listed in the public an¬ 
nouncement of items being Imported from Brazil, although the 
complete list of such items handed out by the State Department, 
prior to the agreement, Included items of minor importance, such 
as 50 tons of tankage with a value of $1,573 and 8,000 feet of sawed 
cabinet woods with a value of $386. 

Comparative table showing tonnage o/ manganese ore imported 

into the United States from Brasil and Russia for the years 

1932-39 

[Figures from U. 8. Bureau of Mines Publications] 

(Long tons) 


Year 

Brazil 1 

Russia 

1932. 

21,fi00 

55, 437 
83, 780 

1933...,... 

Nono 

1934.-. 

55,834 ! 
29. 528 

124.836 

1936... 

163,200 

1936 . .. 

110,0J8 

289,867 
383,940 

1937.... 

77,988 

3938 . . .. 

29,098 
32,589 

160,043 

1039 (11 months)*. 

114,064 



> Preliminary figures for 1939. 


The following Is from record of testimony of Hon. Henry P. 
Grady, Assistant Secretary of State, before your committee January 
18, 1940: 

“Mr. Grady. We have escape clauses, such as the one relating to 
currency, which we discussed a few minutes ago, and the one 
relating to a third country obtaining the major benefit of a con¬ 
cession.” 

COMPARATIVE TARDTS 

A comparison of the tariff and price of manganese as compared 
with other ores and metals is in order. Tariffs on the ores and 
prices of the metals under normal conditions are approximately as 
follows: 


Ores 

Ore tariff, 
metallio 
content 
(cents per 
pound) 1 

Metal 

Metal 
prices 
(cents per 
pound) 

I>ead___ 

1.6 

Pip iflart.. 

6 

Zinc (after duty cut). 

1.2 

Slab zinc.. 

6 

Copper, . .... 

4.0 

Ingot copper... 

11 

Manganese (after duty cut). 

.6 

1 

Ferromanganese (80 per* 
cent Mn). 

6 


manganese compared with steel 

Restoration of the manganese duty, cut under the trade agree¬ 
ment, means only 7 cents added to the cost of an average ton 
of steel. 

According to figures presented by Hon. Francis h. Case on the 
floor of the House, June 16, 1938, the cost to the American public 
of the duties on crude and semifinished steel only (par. 304, 
Tariff Act, 1980) from the year 1922 to 1037, Inclxislve, amounted 
to a total of $8,468,961,511. This tariff is In effect a subsidy. For 
the year 1937 the tariff protection on this one steel item alone is 
shown as $781,783,480. In addition, when steel is sold to the 
Government, under the buy-Amerlcan law, a differential of 26 
percent or more Is allowed over the low foreign bid. This likewise 
is a subsidy. 

Figures from the Iron Age, embodied in the Oonqrssszonal 
Rbcobo of June 16, 1938, show that the total assets of 21 steel 
companies, representing 92.2 percent of the Ingot capacity of the 
United States, amount to $4,430,885,614. In other words, the cost 
to the American public of the duties on this one steel tariff Item 
alone, during a period of 16 years and 4 months, amounted to 
nearly twice the above-mentioned assets. This is a substantial 
subsidy to a well-established industry and a direct ooat to the 
American pubUo. 
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Even under the reciprocal-trade agreements the full tariff Is still 
enjoyed on this majoxv steel Item. Steel enjoys a tariff sulllolent 
to equalize the cost of production at home and abroad. There is 
no good reason why manganese should not be protected to the 
same extent. All that domestic manganese producers ask Is treat¬ 
ment for manganese on a parity basis with steel prodiicts. 

Tsairr bates 

On January 17, 1040, Hon. Henry P. Grady, Assistant Secretary of 
State, testified before your committee that ^‘manganese ore had a 
106-peroent tariff In 1935.” He failed to advise that this figure 
was based on sacrifice sales only and represented the foreign value 
of the ore. 

On page 598 of “Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, Schedule 
8 ,” published by United States Tariff CJommlsslon, in review of 
the manganese industry, there will be found the following: 

Prices of metallurgical ore containing 50 percent manganese, 
per long ton, duty paid, United States Atlantic ports, have been 
as follows: 

Yearly average 


1024. $31.45 

1925 ... 32. 28 

1926 ...— 32. 80 

1927 ___-.. 31.32 

1928 _____ 30. 03 


Average--_ 31.58 


The average price for foreign manganese ore covering the 6-year 
period was $31.68 per ton; the freight from Baltimore to Pittsburgh 
area was $2.52, making the total delivered price, Plttsbxirgh area. 
$34.10 per ton for the ore, which is equivalent to a price of 68.20 
cents per unit for metallic manganese. This was a normal period. 

The present price of the same grade of imported manganese ore, 
delivered at Atlantic ports, as shown by the current trade Journals, 
Is 60 cents per unit of metallic manganese, or $30 per ton for the 
ore. The freight to the Pittsburgh area is now $2.83 per ton, making 
the total delivered price, Pittsburgh area, $32.83 per ton for the 
ore, or 65.66 cents per unit of metallic manganese. Included in 
this price is the present tariff of $6.60 per ton for the ore. or 11.20 
cents per unit of metallic manganese, which la 17 percent of the 
delivered price in the Pittsburgh area. 

There is no need, however, to split hairs over rates. During the 
World War, when there was no duty at all on manganese, we paid 
more than 6 times the normal price for the ore and e^en then we 
did not get It. Sufficient quantities were not available at any 
price. 

LOSS IN REVENUB 

The actual loss in revenue to the United States Treasury through 
the reduction of the manganese ore duty in the trade agreement 
with Brazil amounts to $18,422,320 as follows (based on figures 
from United States Bureau of Mines showing metallic manganese 
contained in ores Imported subject to duty): 


Year 

Metallic 
manganese 
content 
(long tons)* 

Loss through 
tariff reduc¬ 
tion 

•joaft _ 

888,351 
408,330 
179, 723 
231,123 

437, 323 

$4,349,531. 20 
4,673,296.00 
2,012,897.60 
2,588,677.60 

i 898,017.60 

1937 ... 

1938-,.. 

1930 (11 months)* . 

In bonded warehouses in the United States (Nov. 30, 

1930) ... 

Total - - - _ 


18,422,320.00 




> Tariff on man^nese imported in the form of ferromanganese not included. Man¬ 
ganese from Philippine iBlands and Cuba not included. 

I Preliminary figures for 1939. 


This money now goes as an additional subsidy to the steel 
Industry. ' 


STOCK PILES 


In 1939, on recommendation from the administrative depart¬ 
ments, Congress passed the Strategic Materials Act, authorizing the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 over a 4-year period for the ptirchase 
of manganese, timgsten, tin. chrome, and other strategic materials. 
Manganese is listed as the item of major Importance. 

The purpose of the act was twofold. (1) Accumulation of 
stock piles; (2) development of American resources; $10,000,000 
was appropriated for immediate expenditure. To date no man¬ 
ganese ores of domestic origin have actually been purchased by 
the Government under the Strategic Materials Act and on account 
of this, together with the reduction in the manganese ore duty* 
uncertainty In the domestic manganese industry continues. 

A stock pile of 1,000,000 tons of manganese has been recom¬ 
mended. Even such a stock pile still will not assure the coimtry 
adequate seciurity as no one can foretell how long an emergency 
will last. Domestic mines cannot In a short period of time, 
ordinarily allowed In an emergency, produce sufficient to meet the 
demands. It requires time to carry forward development work 
undergroxmd and install the necessary plants. 

CONCLUSION 

Through the reduction In the manganese ore duty In the trade 
agreement with BrassU, our country since 1986 has lost in revenue 
$18,422320, which was formerly enjoyed by the United States 


Treasury. This loss will continue to Increase. In addition, since 
1936, we have sacrificed the continued development of our own 
manganese resources for national defense. To cover up this mis¬ 
take, the strategic-materials bill was passed by Congress authoriz¬ 
ing the appropriation and expenditure of $100,000,000 over a 4- 
year period for the purchase and stock pile of strategic minerals of 
which manganese Is the major item. Even the Strategic Materials 
Act will not solve the manganese problem. In an emergency, such 
as we may now be facing, domestic mines will still have to be put 
Into operation. It is possible we have waited too long already. 
This is Indicated by the results of the recent repeated Government 
calls for bids for manganese ore under the Strategic Materials Act. 
To date only one small order of 26,000 tons has actually been con¬ 
tracted for. The results of the bids indicate that a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of the grade of ore called for by the Government Is not readily 
avaUable from foreign or domestic soiu^oes. Stocks In bond, al¬ 
though substantial, are fast being depleted. Our country has the 
reserves of ore, the labor, and the capital. However, it cannot bo 
expected that substantial Investments In additional developments 
and milling plants will be made until assurances are given that the 
domestic production will be protected against future importations 
of manganese ores from Soviet Russia produced by Communist and 
forced labor where cost means nothing, or ores from India which 
are mined by labor paid the equivalent of cents per hour. 
Restoration of the tariff to a parity basis with steel Is necessary to 
help stabilize the manganese Industry on a basis similar to that 
enjoyed by steel. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

1. Restore the duty: Terminate or modify the trade agreement 
with Brazil so that the manganese-ore duty may be established 
on a parity basis with steel products. This will, prior to the date 
of restoration, encourage and permit importers to store within the 
United States, under the present reduced rate of duty, all man¬ 
ganese ores they can find available in the world’s markets fend 
thereby force the formation of a stock pile at no cost to the 
Government. 

At the same time it will encourage and permit domestic pro¬ 
ducers to Immediately make additional investments, carry forward 
development work, install additional plants, and increase produc¬ 
tion to help take care of the needs of the United States at no coat 
to the Government. 

2. Stock pile: If a Government-owned stock pile is considered 
advisable, then let appropriations be made under the Strategic 
Materials Act for the Government to purchase and store manganese 
ores exclusively of domestic origin during such periods when prices 
are low and no other outlets for the ore are available, thus encour¬ 
aging further developments and maintaining a healthy nucleus of 
a manganese industry within the United States ready for expanded 
production to meet the needs in an emergency. 

These recommendations may be carried out and results obtained 
in accordance with the will of Congress and at no ultimate cost to 
the Government, provided that existing and future trade agree¬ 
ments are made subject to the approval of Congress or the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J, Carson Adkerson, President, 


War Department, 

Office of The Assistant Secretart, 

Washington, D, C., October 3, 1927, 

Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, 

Hy-Grade Manganese Co., Inc,, Woodstock, Va. 

My Dear Mr. Adkerson: Your work in the development of an 
adequate supply of manganese ore to meet the industrial needs 
of the United States has been brought to my attention. Your 
activities along this line ore rendering valuable service in the solu¬ 
tion of the problems of industrial preparedness and I wish to ex¬ 
press my appreciation of the work that you are doing. 

It appears that manganese is essential to the production of steel 
and without steel national defense is obviously impossible. The 
safety of the country requires that we have a readily available source 
of manganese within the United States, Those who are working 
to meet this requirement have my best wishes for success. 

Sincerely yours, 

Hanford MAcNxder, 

The Assistant Secretary of War, 


American Standards Work and Assistance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, VITO MARCANTONIO 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I Introduced 
a bill known as the American Standards Work and Assistance 
Act. The bill provides, briefly, that 3,000,000 Jobs be pro¬ 
vided immediately for the unemployed of our country; that 
the wages be the prevailing hourly wages; that the hours be 
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cot less than 120 nor more than 130 monthly, with a national 
average monthly wage of $70; that the projects win he of such 
a nature as to provide useful work of a perxnanent nature, 
offering the opportunity of utilization and preservation of the 
skill, training, and morale of the workers; that the program 
be open to aU unemployed without relief test; that Jobs be 
given as long as faitMul service is performed and as long as 
the unemployed are unable to secure employment In private 
Industry. This automatically abolishes the cruel and in¬ 
human 18-month provision in the present relief act. 

My bill also provides that the employment program be 
supplemented by unemployment-assistance grants to the 
States based on a decent, self-respecting standard of relief. 

This program can be contrasted with what is now proposed 
to Congress by the Budget. As we know, a recession is al¬ 
ready here and increasing in intensity. Steel production Is 
down from 94 percent to 07 percent, industrial-production 
index is off from 128 to 107. It is likely that within a month, 
unless it is checked, this recession may bring the Industrial 
index down to 100. This will mean we will have lost the 
employment gains in the recent so-called war boom. No 
promise is made that the boom will be resumed. In the 
fact of this oncoming recession, of which the administration 
has been warned, the sensible course is to try to head it off. 
Increased purchasing power should be made available to limit 
the spread of the recession. Instead, between now and June, 
800,000 W. P. A. workers will be dropped; P. W. A. will be 
further curtailed; housing will have exhausted the possibility 
of further employment. If the President’s appropriation re¬ 
quested in the Budget is passed, another 350,000 will be 
dropped between July and September; C. C. C. and N. Y. A. 
will be sharply cut. 

For this blunder we will have to pay dearly in the suffering 
of millions of unfortunates and in the possibility that this 
recession may develop into another 1937 and worse imless 
checked. 

As a matter of fact, the only thing stopping a collapse 
today is purchases of war supplies from Europe. This means 
that we are being placed more and more at the mercy of 
these war purchases, and giving foreign nations actually a 
control over our own peace and our domestic policies. 

It is maintained that any increase in expenditures beyond 
the President’s request would raise the debt limit. This ar¬ 
gument is a fake and a smoke screen raised by the economy 
bloc designed only to sceu’e the people and prevent decent 
treatment of our underprivileged and needy groups. In a 
letter from Marriner S, Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in response to a question by David Lasser, 
president of the Workers Alliance, Mr. Eccles shows that the 
Federal Government has available today the following funds 
that are unused: 

In the gold-Btablllzatlon fund which can be ter¬ 
minated at any time_$2,000,000,000 

In profits In silver_ 1, 600, 000,000 

Excess working balance In the Treasury over that 

normally needed_* 1 , 350,000,000 

Total.... 4,860, 000,000 

In other words, there is available today nearly $6,000,000,- 
000, a great sum, a huge reservoir which is being unused while 
millions suffer. 

My bill would particularly remedy several outstanding dis¬ 
graceful things in the present W. P. A. First, it would elimi¬ 
nate the 18-month clause, which the W. P. A. itself has 
shown by records has meant unusual hardship to W. P. A. 
workers; second, it would rescind the monthly wage cuts of 
$5 to $8 made to laborers in the North, and particularly made 
to women with dependent children; third, it would restore the 
prevailing hourly wage taken away by Congress; fourth, it 
will provide assistance at decent standards to unemployed 
families deprived of work projects Jobs. 

I rei^;>ectf uUy call the attention of my colleagues to this bill 
as a sincere effort to avoid another terrible economic calamity 
which Is before us. 


Proposed Minimum Coal Rates 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE MOLINE (ILL.) DISPATCH OP 
FEBRUARY 16, 1940 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, over 6,000 citi¬ 
zens of the cities of Rock Island, Moline, and East Moline, 
m., have signed a petition in protest of proposed minimum 
rates on coal for this area by the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission. If these proposed rates are applied it is going 
to raise the annual coal bill of these cities by about a half 
million dollars a year. These rates are unfair and unjust 
discrimination to not only the consumers of this area, but 
also to the nearby coal miners and operators. 

This is Just one more effort of unwanted regulation from 
Government in private industry that further harrasses in¬ 
dustry and labor. 

Hearings on these proposed minimum coal rates have been 
completed and I submit an editorial appearing in the Dis¬ 
patch of Moline. BL, under date of February 16, 1940, in 
further explanation of these proposed unfair rates to this 
district. 

[From the Moline (HI.) Dispatch of Feb. 16, 1940] 

THE PEOPLE REST 

Now that evidence has been presented, briefs submitted, and oral 
arguments made. Moline area Interests have done about all that 
humanly Is possible to enter a vigorous and honest protest to the 
proposal of the Bituminous Coal Commission for Increased coal 
prices for this area. 

The final step Is up to the Department of the Interior of the 
United States Government which will decree whether the proposed 
price Increases, the last word In discrimination and unfairness 
against this community, shall be made permanent. This decision 
Is of utmost importance and Teaches right down into the pocket- 
book of every family in Moline, East Moline. Rock Island, and 
Davenport. 

If the Government chooses to adhere to Its theorists of the 
Bituminous Coal Division rather than to the practical, honest, and 
sincere reasoning presented by quad-city Interests, then up will go 
the coal bill. And swept aside wlU be weeks and weeks of untiring, 
united effort on the part of associations and chambers of commerce 
In this community to protect the Interests of their fellow men. 

It is estimated that If the proposed minimum mine prices for 
coal are made permanent, the price of cosd for Moline area 
consumers wUl be raised $1 a ton. This will result in a $500,000 
increase In the annual coal bill for quad-city consumers. 

The trial examiners have been asked by residents of this com¬ 
munity to try to explain why there should be discrimination In 
mine prices for varying kinds and sizes of coal. They want to 
know, if anyone can explain, why it would not be fair, equitable, 
and just to establish minimum mine prices, open to all con¬ 
sumers of coal, regardless of where they are situated and regard¬ 
less of the form of transportation so that all consumers of a 
particular coal will be on an equal basis at the mine. 

It Isn’t clear to them why the mine price of Pulton County 
coal, for example, to be delivered In Moline should be $2.60 a 
ton while the price for the same coal at the same mine for 
delivery In Chicago would be $2.05 and for Peoria consumption, 
$1.95 a ton. This Is but one example of the gross discriminatory 
features of the proposal. 

Equally unjust Is the Commissioner’s proposal to place the quad- 
city area In marketing district 41 Inclvidlng La Salle, Freeport, 
Rockford, and Ottawa, instead of placing it In marketing district 
38 along with Peoria, Pekin, Galesburg, and other cities whose 
industries are highly competitive with those in this community 
and that will enjoy cheaper minimum prices for coal. 

The Bituminous Coal Commission would decide what Moline 
area consumers—^both domestic and industrial—are to pay at the 
mine fenr coal, but the Attorney General has ruled the Govern¬ 
ment need not abide by this ruling. It can purchase coal on 
the open market. 

The people of Moline, East Moline, Rock island, and Daven¬ 
port have presented their case as convincingly and honestly as 
possible. All that they can do now Is wait and hope that the 
Federal Government can see Its way clear to accord this area the 
kind of treatment to pennlt it to continue a healthy Imiustnal 
growth as compared with other communities in Illinois and Iowa. 
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The Government’s Cotton-Control Plan Is Under¬ 
mining Midwest Agriculture 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, IdiO 

ARTICLE BY H. E. SPANGLER 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I Include the following 
article by Mr. H. E. Spangler, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Government's Cotton-Control Plan Is Undermining Midwest 
Agrictolture 
, (By H. E. Spangler) 

The economks condition of agriculture Is still far from satisfac¬ 
tory. Prices are still far below parity. Much must be accom¬ 
plished before we have good times and permanent prosperity on our 
farms. In considering this basic problem it should not be, as has 
been too often the case in the past, approached from a narrow, 
partisan standpoint. All sincere suggestions should be studied 
sympathetically and impartially no matter from what source they 
may come. We have found that the plan adopted under the old 
Farm Board, which was set up under a Republican administration, 
did not do the Job. It is also apparent, when the facts are con¬ 
sidered, that the acreage-control plem adopted by the New Deal 
does not live up to the glowing claims made by its sponsors. 

It must also be remembered in our study of the farm question 
that many things have been done which have been helpful. We 
must not abandon an 3 rthlng that Is good. On the other hand, 
when we find policies which do not work, or have been harmful, 
then such features should be abandoned and something beneficial 
adopted in their stead. 

It Is evident that there Is much confusion as to the proper rem¬ 
edy. Many sincere men do not agree. The great American Farm 
Bureau Federation, under the leadership of Edward A. O'Neal, of 
Alabama, takes a position on certain features while the Faimers 
National Grange, under the leadership of Louis Taber, of Ohio, 
takes the opposite view. The Farm Union is often sincerely in dis¬ 
agreement with them both. We also find that Members of Con¬ 
gress of both political parties are in disagreement, and It further 
appears that there is much confusion in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Many of these uncertainties and much of the confusion 
comes from the lack of real knowledge of the facts. As the truth 
Is known, the differences disappear. 

It Is not the purpose to here discuss any phase of the farm 
problem other than acreage control, especially as to cotton. It is 
Intended to be an analysis of facts now available from experience 
which Indicates that some of the features of acreage control, 
especially as to cotton, which we have had in some form for about 
e years, are not helpful but a costly experiment for the Corn Belt. 
Surely It la proper to examine the facts and be guided by them. 

Ever since 1933 we have had some form of acreage control. 
Under this plan it was intended to control the production of our 
farms ^ orders from far-off Washington. Those responsible for 
the plan told us that by this method they would do away with 
surpluses; that production would be kept down to the demand; 
that parity prices would be obtained and farm prosperity assured. 
Incidentally, those times of parity prices were during a period 
when farmers operated their farms without restriction. 

The principal plan now in operation in the Middle West Is what 
Is known as the Corn Acreage Control Act. Under this law a “corn- 
control area" was set up. This area comprises all of Iowa and 
Illinois and parts of the surrounding or adjacent States. Within 
this area, which prior to “control" produced substantially 60 per¬ 
cent of the Nation's corn crop, they pay us not to plant more corn 
than the arbitrary Government allotments which they make for 
each farm. In the balance of the country, which before control 
produced substantially 40 percent of the Nation’s corn, they are 
left free to raise all the com they desire without being penalized. 
The truth as to the workings of the plan is no longer left to con¬ 
jecture. The Government records tell the story. 

ZOWA AND ILLINOIS REDUCE CORN ACREAGE UNDER GOVERNMENT 
PLANNING 

During the years of so-called corn-production control, the two 
great com States, Iowa cmd Illinois—which are the only two 
States wholly within the control area—have reduced their acres 
planted to com 14 percent. The average yearly acreage In these 
two States for the 5-year period prior to 1933 was 20,776,000 acres. 
In 1039 this acreage, under the Government’s plan, was reduced to 
17,884.000. Recently the Government has ordered a further drastic 
reduction of 12 percent for next year. 

XOWA AND ILLINOIS HAVE REDUCED HOG PRODUCTION UNDER GOVERNMENT 
PLANNING 

Hogs are generally raised and prepared for market where corn and 
other feed is available. When the Government put Its corn-control 


scheme Into effect It was announced that they would prevent sur¬ 
plus hog production by controlling the production of corn and 
feeds which go Into the making dt hogs. The result has been to 
reduce the raising of hogs In Iowa and lUlnols about 7 percent. 
The Government’s estimate of 3,449,000 sows farrowing In these 
two States for the year ending December 81, 1039, is 246,000 leas 
than the averag^early number farrowed during the 6-year period 
prior to 1933. This reduction In Utters, using the Government 
records of approximately 6 pigs per Utter, amounts to a reduction 
of 1,476,000 hogs In these 2 entirely restricted com States. 

From the acreage reduction above noted and reduction in hog 
production shown above It would seem that the Gk)vemment plan 
to reduce surpluses was meeting with some degree of success. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the story Is only partly told. Before the full 
effect of the plan can be determined It must be remembered that 
surpluses are national problems, and that Iowa and Illinois are 
only 2 of the 48 States. In order to get the fuU picture It Is neces¬ 
sary to explore into what has been taking place in other sections 
of the country. When this is done the outlook for the Com Belt 
is discouraging, to say the least. 

the production of corn and other LIVESTOCK FEEDS MOVES SOUTH 

During the period In which, under Government planning, the 
Corn Belt has been reducing com acreage and hog production, 
which are the very basis of our economic existence, the planners in 
Washington have also put Into effect a cotton-control plan. 
Through this scheme they are attempting to control and reduce the 
production of cotton. The cotton planters have been paid hundreds 
of millions of dollars by the Government to reduce cotton acreage. 
According to the Government crop report Issued July 1, 1939, they 
now are raising 15,600.000 acres less cotton than was raised In the 
Cotton States for the 6-year average prior to the advent of crop 
control. Is this enormous acreage allowed to remain idle? It Is 
not. Does the Government permit and encourage the utilization 
of those acres for the production of crops which comF>ete with those 
natural to the North and of which it has more than the market 
will absorb at decent prices? The Government does that very 
thing. 

The facts are that this vast acreage taken out of cotton Is being 
successfully used to produce grains and feeds for livestock in ever- 
increasing quantities. It Is true that these cotton States formerly 
could not compete with the Middle West in this field, but they 
can do so now since they are virtually being paid to do so. 

During these control years a real revolution In farming has been 
going on In the Southland. Confronted with 16,600,000 Idle acres, 
they have had the problem of utilizing these acres for other crops. 
A campaign of educating the cotton farmers to do this has been 
going on with unabated energy. In this promotion work the 
United States Government, through Its agents, has taken a 
prominent part. These agents have been sent out to every com¬ 
munity In Dixie to preach and teach them how to raise substitute 
crops on the former cotton lands. Local agricultural societies, 
grain and livestock associations have sprung up where they were 
never heard of before. The doctrine Is further spread through 
agriculture departments in southern high schools and colleges. 

'Through this educational campaign the southern farmer Is being 
taught how to raise corn and other feed crops. With better 
methods, Improved seeds, and cheap commercial fertilizer (the 
Government has distributed In the South thousands of tons of 
free fertilizer which Is produced by the gigantic and costly experi¬ 
ments known os Muscle Shoals and Tennessee Valley Authority), 
they are Increasing their yield per acre, and the success they are 
having is evidently Just the beginning. The Government figures 
showing the increase in com acreage, since the adoption of 
restricted acreage for cotton, Is pronounced in the States shown 
In the following table: 

Table I 


state 

Average 

acreage 

1928-32 

Average 
acreage 
under Gov¬ 
ernment 
plan 1938-39 

Increased 
acreage 
under Gov¬ 
ernment 
plan 

TMort.h OftmHna .. 

2,186,000 
1 , m, m 

3, 676, (MK) 
085,000 
2,808,000 
2,177,000 
1,074,000 
1,209,000 

2,430,000 
1,800,000 
4, 577,000 
813,000 
3, 550, 000 
2, 973,000 
2,203.000 
1, 628,000 

244,000 
276,000 
901,000 
128,000 
682,000 
796,000 
220,000 
329,000 

South Carolina_........__ 

Gooryla _ __ 

Flnrlflft ... , ,, - 

Alfthfima .... _ 

Mississippi ___ __ _ 

ArkFiTisflit__ ,_ ^ __ ^ _ 


„ _ _ _ 

Tntftl _ __ 

16, 380,000 

10,974,000 

1 

»3,684,000 



* Total Increase In acres. 


While the Government has not published the figures showing how 
all the abandoned cotton lands are being utilized, the reports do 
show in addition to com that 3,317,000 acres of it are now in tame 
hay, several million acres are in pasture and forage crops, about 
1,000,000 acres are used to raise sc^eans, and half a million acres 
are sown to oats. It Is also known that they are now raising, espe¬ 
cially In the Southwestern States, large amounts of kaffir com and 
sorghum grains which make a very good substitute feed for com. 
To the above additional southern corn production there has also 
been a very substantial increase from other States and parts of 
States not Included In the Government-controlled area. 
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Prior to tho vedtietlon of cotton acreage the livestock Industry 
tn the South was not being developed. With the Increases in feeds, 
however, that great Midwest industry already has a southern rival 
of formidable proportions. The increases in com alone in the States 
shown in table I is sulliolent, with the use of cottonseed meal and 
other proteins of which the South has an abundance, to fatten 
more than 6,600,000 two-hundred-pound prime hogs. The increase 
of the hog industry in the South, following the increased production 
of feeds, is an artificial shifting of this industry, the effect of which 
on the economy of the Middle West is far*reaohlng and disastrous. 
The increase to hogs fed by feeds largely produced on former 
cotton land is shown to the following table: 

Tablb IZ 


State 

Average sows 
farrowed 
1028-32 

Government 
estimate of 
sows farrow- 
Ine year 
endikiR Deo. 

1,1039 

Increase 
under Gov¬ 
ernment 
planning 

Maryland. _ ___ 

35,000 
133,000 
166,000 
90,000 
247,000 
106,000 
194,000 
187,000 
164,000 
139,000 
167,000 
223,000 
219,000 
834,000 

66,000 

189,000 

238,000 

162,000 

1 398,000 

136,000 

1 287,000 

289,000 
263,000 
217,000 
835,000 
281,000 
290,000 
475,000 

21,000 

56,000 

72,000 

72,000 

151,000 

30,000 

93,000 

102,000 

109,000 

1 108,000 

1 178,000 

68,000 
71,000 
141,000 

Virginia. 

North naralfna_ 

South Carolina 

Qeorgia_____ 

Florida. _ . _ . _ 

Kentucky___ 

TfinnP!wen__ _ 

Alabama ... _ . _ 

Mtssimlppi____ 

Arkansas__ 

Louisiana - ^ ^ 

Oklahoma. 

Texas_ _ . . 

Total increase In sows. 



1,262,000 


i 



At six pigs per litter, which is the approximate figures used by 
the Government, the total increase to hogs is 7,572,000. 

The Government has not published the hog production as to 
counties but from other reliable sotirces it is learned that in the 
free counties to the corn-acreage-control States such as Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, the hog production has increased sub- 
staintlally. In these four States, according to the Government re¬ 
ports. they raised 1,704,000 more hogs to 1039 than before the 
Government restriction, and such increase is known to come largely 
from counties where they raise all the com they like and still get 
Government checks. 

The added surplus in hogs caused by the artificial shifting of the 
hog industry to States which are practically forced to raise com 
and other feeds is the factor to the situation today which gluts the 
market and causes pork prices to sink lower and lower. The aver¬ 
age yearly number of hogs received on the Chicago market, the 
greatest in the world, is only 6,200,000. The new southern surplus 
is therefore more than enough to supply that great market for more 
than a year. Market authorities say that it is this new southern 
surplus which makes the present ruinously low prices for hogs. 

TKX CATTLE ZNDU8TBY MOVES SOUTH 

With the enormous increase to feeds raised on former cotton 
lands, southern farmers are also competing with the Middle West in 
raising cattle. Their additional southern pasturage, forage crops, 
and tame hay acreages are leading to a rapid development of the 
cattle industry. In these southern States the cattle on the farms 
on January 1, 1938, were 3,074.000 head more than they were on 
January 1. 1932. before the Government’s artificial interference. 
With increased feed has come better breeding stock and Improved 
methods so that herds are also rapidly increasing to quality. This 
is an increase of approximately 20 percent, a substantial portion of 
which has been to dairy cows, so that Midwest and northern Indus¬ 
try also has a new competitor for the dairy markets. The Increase 
In cattle in these cotton States is shown In the following table: 

Table m 


States 

Cattle on 
farms, Jan. 1, 
1932 

Cattle on 
farms, Jan. 1, 
1938 

Increase un¬ 
der Govern* 
mmi planning 

Maryland_ _ 

Virginia _ _ 

277,000 

810,000 

88,000 

792,000 
Ml, 000 

369,000 

638,000 

77,000 

87,000 

North Carolina.. 

South Carolina... . 

374,000 

862,000 

78,000 


811,000 

942,000 

131,000 

468,000 

748,000 

290,000 

Kentucky.. . 

1,040,000 

1,173,000 

132,000 

Tennessee.-— ... —— 

1,032,000 

1,136,000 

93,000 

Alabama........ 

810,000 

983,000 

173,000 

Mississippi... .a.. ... 

998,000 

848,000 

1,386,000 

398,000 

Arkansas-- 

1,076,000 

227,000 

Louisiana_ 

740,000 

1,078,000 

836,000 

Oklahoma___ 

3,181,000 

3,130,000 

8,000 

Texas—___........ . 

6,137,000 

7,345,000 

1,118,000 

Total.. 

I6,88i000 

19r96(t000 

18,076,000 


THE MBAT-PACKIKO INDUSTKT MOVES SOXTTK 

The Government’s Biennial Census of Manufacturers. 1933, and 
ttie preliminary report of the Bureau of the Census on wholesale 
meat packing to 1937 show that the South, during that period, has 
found it necessary, to order to process its great increase in livestock, 
to establlBh 85 additional wholesale meat-packing establishments. 
Figures since then are not available. Incidentally, not a single 
cotton gin was established in the Corn Belt during that period. 

REMARKS 7BOM THE SOUTH 

Tliere is much comment to the southern press in reference to the 
shift of the Midwest Industries of raising feeds and livestock. A few 
are quoted below: 

The newspaper known as the Press Scimitar, published in Mem¬ 
phis, to Its issue of October 9, 1939, stated: 

“The new ruler of the ’Bama plains is the white-faced gentle 
Hereford. Hundreds of purebred Herefords, sires and their herds 
of grade cows, today roam the broad, lush pasture lands of south¬ 
west Alabama, where the little white cotton bolls once grew supreme. 
• * • Although a majcffity of agricultural leaders believe the new 
industry is still in its Infancy, most of them are enthusiastic in 
predicting the Black Belt will soon become the major cattle-pro¬ 
ducing area.” 

In the Commercial Appeal, a newspaper published to Mississippi 
County, Ark., under date of July 10, 1939, the foUowing appeared: 

“There were about 18,000 hogs to the county in 1933, and now 
estimates increase this number to 46,000. The primary cause of 
is that farmers realized hogs could best use up the corn being 
planted on some of the land formerly used for cotton. Prior to 
the time the Government farm program was inaugurated, only about 
16 percent of the county’s cropland was in corn, while, xmder the 
A. A. A. programs, the amount planted is about 35 percent." 

The publication known as the Southern Farmer, published at 
Montgomery. Ala., to its December 1939 issue stated: 

“The once-famous cotton plantations of Arkansas are rapidly 
becoming known for their fine herds of cattle." 

A newspaper editorial, A Bad Day for Iowa, appeared on July 
7, 1938. in the newspaper published in Tuscaloosa, Ala., to which 
it was stated: 

“The Government program, by taking so much acreage out of 
cotton cultivation, has done more than any other thing to bring 
about a larger acreage of com. The only thing now bothering us 
is what the folks out In Iowa will say. When Alabama and Missis¬ 
sippi and Georgia and those other Southern States cut their 
Importations from the Corn Belt to a fraction it’s going to bo 
another story—and we're not confining these importations to 
com. We might throw in mules, meat, and a dozen other things 
which wo can raise cheaply and effectively on Alabama soil." 

A recent survey made by one of our northern magazines to 
reporting on economic conditions to the Southwest for the cur¬ 
rent year stated: 

“A new farm industry will bolster tocome later this season. 
Heretofore southwestern calves and yearlings have gone north 
to Iowa and other Com Belt States to be fattened. Now they’re 
being fed at home on corn and sorghum grains raised on acreage 
withdrawn from cotton cultivation.” 

conclusion 

By virtue of climate, soil fertility, and the habits of its people 
the Com Belt has been the heart of the great food-producing area 
of the Nation. Its basic crop is corn, which, with other feeds, is 
largely processed into livestock. This is the source of our wealth 
and future prosperity. 

For many years prior to the arrival of the so-called crop control 
the Southern States, or Cotton Belt, with a consuming population 
of approximately 26,000,000 people, afforded the Middle West a 
market for a material part of its grain and meat products. In turn, 
the Midwest has been a market for the cotton, sugar, peanuts, to¬ 
bacco, and other products of the South. We still buy from them, 
but the freight trains going south run lighter and lighter. As the 
President boasted a few months ago in a speech in Alabama, the 
New Deal is making the Bouth independent of the North. By this 
“planning” we have lost much of our market there and they may 
never be regained. The loss to the people of Iowa and the Com 
Belt for the past, present, and future is incalculable. It amounts 
to more than all the many millions of payments which the Govern¬ 
ment has used to bring the artificial situation about. 

The Middle West has no quarrel with the people living in the 
Bouth. It is understood that they have suffered and are suffering 
from the planning of the Government theorists. For many years 
they ruled the cotton markets of the world. Under the New Deal 
years a great part of such markets have been lost to other countries. 
The Government’s artificial handling of cotton production has been 
disastrous. It is hoped that the South, as weU as the North, can 
throw off the yoke of the “planners” and that production by both 
areas of the normal, natural crops to which each Is adapted can 
go forward without governmental interference, either directly or 
Indirectly. 

The Com Belt does not object to the production by other States 
of those crops which are the basis of its existence provided they 
can do so without Government aid. It certainly does object and 
protest against governmental policies which enable other States to 
compete with if. not by reason of climate and soil, but by what 
amounts to a Government subsidy. 

The economic problems of this country cannot be solved on a 
sectional basis. When the Federal Government goes to the aid of 
one section at the expense of another, disaster to all is the result. 


> Total inemss in ostUe* 
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As an emergency measure the cotton farmer should be compen¬ 
sated but not In such a way as to injure tbA Midwest. Com con¬ 
trol should apply nationally If surplus is to be avoided by that 
means. 

The facts set out herein should be taken Into account in any 
study and formation of future plans. They are presented for that 
purpose only. Every loyal son of Iowa wants the farmers of Iowa 
and America to have every financial assistance the Government 
can give. That Is simply Jxistlce. The goal to strive for, however, 
Is to attain that balance which is most often referred to as **panty'* 
and under which the agricultural population will regain its place 
In the sun so that it can again become a free, Independent, and 
truly prosperous part of America. 

The figures used In the above are taken from Government 
publications; 

1. The figures used as to the acreage of com In the various States 
are found In United States Agricultural Statistics, 1938, page 44, 
and in Government report dated July 1, 1039, page 19. 

2. The figures as to the production of hogs are found in Govern¬ 
ment publications entitled “Crops and Markets"; United States 
Department of Agriculture, December 1933 to December 1938, In¬ 
clusive; Government publication entitled "Farm Production and 
Income from Meat Animals," Issued by United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, September 1936, 
and Government report dated June 1, 1939, published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Biireau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

8. The figures as to cotton acreage are taken from Government 
publication by the United States Department of Agriculture en¬ 
titled, "Agricultural Marketing Service," issued July 1939, and 
Government publication entitled, "United States Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics," published in 1938. 

4. The figures as to cattle are taken from the Government pub¬ 
lication entitled "United States Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
•ultural Yearbook 1933," page 690. and Government publication 
entitled, "United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Statistics 1938," page 283. 


Labor and the Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, labor is beginning to recog¬ 
nize its relationship to foreign Importations of products that 
American labor could produce. 

I received a letter and resolution dated May 10, 1939, from 
Mr. Tony Martin, secretary of the Marathon Local, No. 319, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, which were as 
follows: 

Rothschild, Wis., May 10, 1939, 

Hon. Mr. Murray, 

Washington, D. C. 

Your Honor: Pot the past several years the importation of for¬ 
eign pulp and paper products into the United States has been 
steadily increasing, until it has become a very serious problem in 
the United States, and particularly in the Pacific Northwest. 

The fact that foreign pulp and newsprint paper has been allowed 
to be Imported into the United States duty-free ever since the year 
1913 has had a tremendous effect on the pulp and newsprint mills 
in the United States, as none of them have worked at the capacity 
of which they are capable for the past 2 years. 

Obviously, when we import products that we can produce at 
home, we are exporting Jobs; and with so many people out of work 
at this time in this country, it doesn't take much of a student of 
economics to know that we are exporting the thing we need most. 

This curtailment has affected some 100,000 people on the Pacific 
coast alone. This is taken on the basis that 13,000 people are 
directly employed in pulp mills on the coast, and the average 
family consists of 4, and those working in the woods would easUy 
bring the figure to 100,000 people on the coast dependent upon the 
pulp and paper Industry for a livelihood. 

It Is hard to xinderstand why our Government allows duty-free 
pulp and paper products imported into the United States while 
mills in this country are forced to close down and place their em¬ 
ployees on direct relief or W. P. A.; and, in turn, this causes a rising 
tax burden on both employer and employee to take care of the 
ever-increasing relief rolls. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours. 

Marathon Local, No. 319, L B. P. M., 
Tont Martin, Secretary. 


Whereas the imports of foreign pulp and newsprint is in excess 
of the pulp and newsprint paper manufactured in the United 
States; and 


Whereas the pulp and newsprint paper manufacturers, with mil¬ 
lions of capital invested, have been idle or curtailed for the past 2 
years, thereby suffering a great loss in the lapse of operating indus¬ 
try due to the importation of foreign pulp and newsprint paper; 
and 

Whereas this coimtry enacted the wage and hour law, which set 
a minimum wage at 26 cents per hour and a maximum workweek 
of 44 hours so as to protect the American laboring people, and 
when we allow paper products manufactured by low-paid foreign 
labor to be Imported into this country duty free we are penalizing 
the American employer, who is forced by law to pay a decent wage 
or close down his plant; and 

Whereas better than 25 percent of the pulp and approximately 
78 percent of the newsprint paper used is imported into this 
country; and 

Whereas our imports of pulp and paper products are In value 
the largest single imports into this country in the past year, 
exceeding the imports of such commodities as rubber, sugar, coffee, 
and silk; and 

Whereas we can with exceedingly small exception produce all of 
the pulp and paper products necessary right In this country or in 
Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our Congressmen and Senators be requested to 
use every means possible to obtain a quota of not less than 40 per¬ 
cent on the excessive importation of pulp and newsprint paper into 
the United States; and be it fxirther 

Resolved, That we request the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers Union and the International Brotherhood of Pulp 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers Union use all measures possible 
to see that this resolution Is carried out. 

Submitted by Marathon Local, No. 319, International Brother¬ 
hood of Paper Makers. 

[SEAL] Tony Martin, Secretary. 

I also had extensive correspondence and personal contact 
with the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Local 
116, Otic C. Moyer, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

The interests of these organizations as shown above are 
to provide jobs for American workmen. As long as news¬ 
print and pulp are to be “frozen’* on the free list, it 
would be of little value to offer a bill to restore a tariff on 
these forest products. 

The labor of the paper mlHs now ip. operation must alsa 
contend with new paper mills which are furnished money 
from the Federal Treasury, as shown in the following news 
item: 

PUBLISHERS DEDICATl PAPER MILL TO USE SOUTHERN PINE—50,000 TONS 

or NEWSPRINT TO BE MADE ANNUALLY, BTARTINa ABOUT DECEMBER I 

Lufkin, Tex., May 27.—East Texas saw today its pine forests 
cradle a new Industry—one that brings fresh economic hope to the 
South and may revamp the newsprint industry of the world. 

Southern newspaper publishers stood inside unfinished walls of 
a great paper mill and dedicated a plant that will convert native 
pine Into newsprint. 

Fifty thousands tons of newsprint annually will begin to roll 
from the $6,000,000 mill about December 1. The publishers, who 
now buy most of their paper from Canadian and Swedish markets, 
months ago signed contracts for the first year’s output. 

The softwood of the great Coastal Plain, which extends from 
Georgia westward to mid-Texas, in the future may furnish the 
United States much of the 4,000,000 tons of newsprint used 
annually. 

The plant of Southland Paper Mills, Inc., is being built with 
funds subscribed by southern publishers and a $3,425,000 Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation loan. 

E. L. Kurth, president, said east Texas alone grows enough yel¬ 
low pine yearly to supply five or six mills the size of this one. 

Publishers from six States said there was a strong possibility 
other mills would be built in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Alabama, and Georgia. 

However, the question arises as to the advisability, desira¬ 
bility, or fairness in having Federal funds used to start new 
paper plants in competition to the paper mills already in 
existence. 

The labor unions in the established paper mills have every 
reason to be interested, first, in having Jobs for American 
labor; and, second, to exercise concern as to what will hap¬ 
pen to their own jobs if the Federal 'Treasury is going to be 
used for financing new paper mills in competition to the 
mills that are already employing them. 

These are fundamental questions of governmental policy 
and are of deep concern to every laboring man, every farmer, 
and every businessman In America. 

The following article, appearing in Time, February 12,1940, 
indicates the operation of the paper mills of the South: 

SOUTHLAND PAPER 

Southern pine Is a sticky, spindly tree that grows weedlike In 
every abandoned field, reproduces a stand of timber (unlike the 
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Norths nUglitFi ^w-growlng tpruoe and flr) In 15 or 20 yaars, Xt 
has long been used for kraft (fxjxes and wrapping) paper. 

8kvannah*s late« great chemist. Charles Holmes Herty, spent the 
last 8 years of his Itfe trying to make commercial newsprint out of 
southern pines. In his laboratory he foimd a process that worked, 
but he died In 1038» before the fibuth's lumft>ermen could build him 
a mill. What kept Dr. Herty at his labors (and excited many a 
southern bustnessman) was the prospect of another rich, new in¬ 
dustry to help along the South’s industrial revival. 

Three weeks ago. in Lufkin, Tex., the Dally News went on the 
street printed throughout on southern-pine newiq;>rint. It was 
the first newspaper ever to use a commercially made southern-pine 
paper. Last week the Dallas Morning News followed suit, ran off 
an edition on 85 tons of southern newsprint. By week’s end seven 
carloads of the paper Dr. Herty labored to perfect bad been delivered 
to the Morning News pressrooms. 

Tile table shown below gives the Imports of pulp and news¬ 
print in the United States during the past 5 years. Both 
pulp and newsprint are on the free list: 

[Tons of 2,000 pounds] 



Wood pulp 

Newsprint paper 

lear 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1935. 

1,933.249 

$70, 734,847 

2,383. .315 

$82,265,267 

1936. 

2,237,500 

82.836,228 

2,761,680 

06,719,470 

1937. 

2,394,605 

98. 268,913 

3.317,024 

, 122,520,421 

1938.- 

1,710, 393 

70,777.808 

2,274,603 

101,465,671 

1939. 

2,026,209 

76,875,730 

2,705,128 

116,716.522 


Bourcet Compiled from statistics furnished by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The following table shows the production of wood pulp and 
newsprint paper in the United States during the period 
1930-39: 


[Tons of 2,000 pounds] 


- 

Wood pulp 

Standard newsprint paper 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1930. 

1031. 

1932 . 

1933 .-. 

1934 . 

1936. 

1936. 

1037. 

1938-. 

1939. 

4,630, 308 
4, 409,344 
3, 760, 267 
4,276, 204 
4. 4 : 16 ,128 
4,025,069 

6, 69.5, 219 
6, 572, 918 
6,933, 660 
»5, 798,833 

$192, 224, 565 
166,174,967 

(») 

124,072,000 

(') 

149,981,000 
165, 272,519 
225, 673,126 
180,304, 204 

(D 

1,226,080 
1,20.3,203 
1,047,047 
928,332 
989, 706 1 
947,717 
938,287 
975. 854 
832,331 
»939,442 

(0 

$63,654,376 

32, TO5,982 
(D 

33,353.967 
(0 

37,086,644 
(•) 

0) 


»Not avaflablo. 

• Data published by the United States Pulp Producers Association. 

* Data published by the Newsprint Service Bureau. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census and the Federal Trade Commission, except as 
Indicated. 

THE NEWSPAPERS AND FREE TRADE 

Due to the fact that such enormous quantities of pulp and 
newsprint paper are imported free of all duty, many people 
are of the opinion that this fact influences the big metropoli¬ 
tan papers to be in favor of the trade treaties. 

The average country newspaper is more or less of a public- 
service necessity and should be entitled to every consideration. 
They distribute the facts of local, State, and Federal agencies, 
many times with no flnancial reward to themselves. 

High-priced magazines bringing from 15 to 35 cents apiece 
should able to carry their share of the load and not ask 
any group to be the victims of lowered tariff rates so that they 
can enjoy the benefits of free trade. 

The average newspaper realizes that labor must be em¬ 
ployed before subscriptions can be expected,, or articles adver¬ 
tised can be purchased, and the average newspaper also 
knows that the farmer must get a "parity price" for his prod¬ 
ucts if he is going to subscribe for a newspaper or before he 
can purchase the goods advertised by the merchants of the 
community. 

The fact that we have 9.000,000 unemployed people in the 
United States presents a problem that must be met and the 
labor groups such as those quoted above are trying to offer 
their solution to this problem. In my oi^nlon, their sugges¬ 
tions are deserving and worthy of every consideration. 


The Third Termites 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, IHO 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the following article, from 
one of Wisconsin’s leading newspapers, gives evidence to the 
fact that each day more and more people are becoming 
aware of the political schemes of the New Deal: 

[Prom the Wausau (Wis.) Recorfi-Herald] 

THE BOSSES TTTRN ’’TKIRD-TERMITES” 

Call the roll of the really Important political machines in Ameri¬ 
can politics and it will be seen that aU the Democratic ones—so far 
a3 cursory observation goes—are on record for a third term for 
Roosevelt. 

Strange! Boss Hague, Boss Kelly, Boss Maestri. Bose Crump— 
they never have had much reputation as reformers. They never 
were known to have a great urge to “make America over.’’ They 
have always played the idea that American life was already plenty 
abundant to suit them. Why this sudden passion for reform, experi¬ 
ment. and the New Deal? 

Maybe the example of Boss Pendergast has something to do with 
It. The Kansas City boss fell foul of the New Deal and he went to 
Jail. His machine crumpled up at the recent election. Boas Pender- 
gast is all washed up. And there have been Federal grand Juries in 
towns here and there, such as New Orleans, where Maestri’s do¬ 
minion lies—^but no indictments as yet. Maestrl’s organization is 
for a third term. Maybe there won’t be any Indictments after all. 

Pinko new dealers have been extremely unkind in their criticism 
of Jersey City’s reactionary boss, Mayor Hague, which makes it all 
the stranger that he should be so strong for continuation of the 
New Deal. And Boss Gttffet is positively tearful about a third 
term, seeing as Pennsylvania has elections this year and he’s up for 
reelection. 

The explanation of this curious cqngerles of political bedfellows 
is, of course, plain enough. Roosevelt believes In spending, and 
spending public money Is the specialty of the bosses. If Mr. Roose¬ 
velt doesn’t run again, or at least if the New Deal isn’t continued, 
the bosses won’t have a Federal trough to feed at. 

Third termites, almost to a man, are the lads who are on the pay 
roll, directly or Indirectly. A third term for Roosevelt means 4 years 
more in the money. If it doesn’t happen, the boys have a reasonable 
expectation of getting the ax. 

What’s a 160-year-old tradition founded by Washington and 
Jefferson, and respected ever since, between such friends as the 
bosses and the pay roll? 

This same paper, located as it is, in one of the greatest 
agricultural counties In the country, has been very positive 
in its opposition to the reciprocal-trade treaties and has 
editorially answered Mr. Roger W. Babson in his weak advo¬ 
cacy of these treaties. 

The Wausau Record-Herald is located in the heart of Wis¬ 
consin’s cheese industry and has carefully noted the effects 
of these treaties on the farmers, labor, and businessmen of 
the district, who know that cheese averaged 14.7 cents per 
pound all during the last Republican administration, when 
there was a world-wide depression, and that it has averaged 
only 13.2 cents per pound the 7 years of "the more abun¬ 
dant life.’’ They also know that every dairy farmer in their 
community should add 32 percent to every milk check he has 
received during the past 7 years if he wl^es to vision a sum 
equal to the prices of cheese which prevailed during the 
seven pre-New Deal years. 

In this midst are also located the Promm Brothers, the 
world’s greatest fox farmers. They are not only large 
breeders but also sell the "crop" to hundreds and hundreds 
of the small breeders of the country. 

’The tariff reduction of from 50 percent down to 35 percent 
is more than the fox industry should be forced to accept. 
The 100,000 quota is useless during normal times, when the 
importations have been as follows: 

January 

Impor^d from— 1020 1931 1033 1035 1036 1937 1038 and Feb¬ 

ruary 1030 

Canada. 622 2,004 848 1,175 6,402 7,950 8,685 12,901 

United Kingdom- 23 . 688 24 7,844 11,656 3,396 687 

Norway. 1,000 ^188 4,016 6,252 

All other ooOQtrles. 0 4 465. 6 543 191 872 60 

Total_ 654 12,008 21 001 1,205 16.789 25,994 16,468 10,000 
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With an average prereciprocal treaty import of about 
2,000 pelts, the 100,000 may look good in print, but with 
a 250,000 domestic consumption, it really means that the 
New Deal has given away 40 percent of the domestic 
market for furs to the foreigners at the expense of the 
domestic producer. 

The reciprocal-trade treaties were Inaugurated to encour¬ 
age foreign trade and every day it is more evident that they 
have encouraged foreign trade, but for the foreigners at the 
expense of American labor, American agrlcultxire, and the 
American businessmen. 


Indiana’s Stake in the Foreign Trade Agreements 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker. I approach the task of 
appraising the interests of my State. Indiana, in the trade- 
agreements program with a definite realization that this ques¬ 
tion is of most vital Importance to every resident of my State 
and my district. 

For the factual information I am about to present here, 
concerning the benefits that have accrued to my State in the 
past, through the operation of the trade agreements, I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation to the officials of the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the State Depart¬ 
ment. Without the information that has been assembled 
and furnished by them it would be Impossible to make an 
Intelligent appraisal of the result and the prospective benefits 
derived and to be derived from extension of our trade abroad. 

The growth, development, and prosperity of my State have 
long been most closely associated with its trade in a great 
variety of products, not only with a large number of sister 
States but with almost every foreign country. Indiana is 
outstanding for its wealth of manufactures as well as for its 
diversified agriculture. Foreign markets have opened to con¬ 
sume a large part of the products of Hoosier farms and 
factories. 

Indiana, in fact, is essentially an exporting State. Her 
three and one-half million inhabitants cannot consume 
nearly all of either her agricultural or manufactured goods. 
Thus, any program which provides additional outlets for 
Indiana’s products is a program in which the people of 
Indiana must be vitally concerned. 

The fact that the people of Indiana are concerned is 
shown definitely in the large number of letters, telegrams, 
and other communications that have come to me from the 
representatives of agriculture, labor, commerce, and indus¬ 
try in my State, and even from the Indiana League of 
Women Voters, which seeks to concern itself with any pro¬ 
gram, event, or events that will bring desirable benefits to 
our people. That Hoosiers no longer feel that their interests 
are best protected by high tariff walls that restrain trade 
and stifle outlets for Hoosier. products is evidenced by nearly 
every nonpartisan pronoimcement that I have seen or heard. 

It is my sincere belief that if all the people were fully 
Informed on this subject, no legislator from my State would 
dare raise his hand or voice in protest against the continua¬ 
tion of the trade-agreements program that has been so ably 
administered by the State Department. 

HOW STAT8 IS AIDED 

Just how has the trade-agreements program affected 
Indiana? As it has affected Indiana, so it has, in compara¬ 
tive degree, affected the entire Nation. 

Hoosier Industries, in the year 1929, were employing 
240,000 workmen, and over 40 percent of these were engaged 
in production of iron and steel products, electrical, industrial. 


and agricultural machinery, automobiles, automotive prod¬ 
ucts, meat products, canned vegetables, and fruits. These 
industries produced about four-fifths of Indiana’s reported 
exports that year. 

On the basis of reliable figures Indiana’s total exports in 
1929 were valued at $73,740,000. In 1932, the State’s exports 
had decreased to $17,244,000, a decline of 77 percent. The 
Nation’s total average decline between the same 2 years was 
only 69 percent. 

The severe fall in Indiana’s exports in those 2 years 
precipitated a severe decline in the State’s economy. Thou¬ 
sands of factory workers lost their jobs, with resultant loss 
of wages to the workmen and profits to employers, but the 
activities of transportation companies, financial Institutions, 
advertising concerns, brokerage and insurance agencies, and 
other service industries engaged in moving goods in foreign 
trade were severely curtailed. 

It is noted also that since Indiana’s industrial-plant 
capacity and employment is adjusted to an export trade of 
the proportions of 1925-29, the urban demand for the 
products of its farms fluctuates also with the trend in its 
exports of manufactured goods. 

In addition to the loss directly connected with the shrink¬ 
age of its exports, Indiana suffered from the severe decline in 
the export trade of the country as a whole. Curtailed pur¬ 
chasing power in other sections of the country that normally 
buy much of Indiana’s domestic export load immediately 
shrunk those domestic markets for Hoosier products. 

BENEFITS ARE NATIONAL 

Thus we can readily see that the interest of any one State 
in our foreign trade cannot be accurately measured, nor can 
the well-being of Indiana be considered apart from that of 
all other States of the Union. Trade agreements then that 
benefit the Nation as a whole, or any part of it, eventually 
benefit Indiana. 

’Therefore the trade-agreements program under which the 
Government Is endeavoring to restore and expand foreign 
markets for American products is of vital importance to 
Indiana indirectly as well os directly. 

'The trade-agreements program was begun on June 12,1934, 
by means of an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930, having 
been made necessary by the drastic shrinkage of our foreign 
trade during the years of the Hoover panic. Between 1929 
and 1933, the year before the Trade Agreements Act was 
passed, our national total exports declined from $5,241,000,000 
to only $1,675,000,000. Even more serious than this, our trade 
had fallen off proportionately more than had the Interna¬ 
tional trade of the world as a whole, indicating that for some 
reason or other this Nation was not sharing equally in the 
international commerce. 

Agreements have been entered into with 17 countries, in¬ 
cluding Canada, our second largest customer; 7 European 
countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia—no longer existing, 
Finland, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland; 
2 South American countries: Brazil and Colombia; and 7 
Central American and Caribbean countries: Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras. Nicaragua (agreement 
suspended temporarily) and El Salvador. These 17 coun¬ 
tries accounted for 39.2 percent of our total foreign trade in 
1937. 

Negotiations for agreements with other nations, including 
the United Kingdom, normally our best customer and one 
of the best foreign markets for our agricultural products. 
When this agreement and others in the process of negotia¬ 
tion are concluded, the share of our total foreign trade con¬ 
ducted with countries with which agreements have been 
made will amount, on the basis of 1937 figures, to 58.9 
percent. 

The results already achieved demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the trade-agreements program as an instrument for re¬ 
storing to the American farmers and manufacturers neces¬ 
sary outlets abroad for their surplus production. Further¬ 
more, the agreements have contributed to an improvement in 
our relations with other nations, by tending to eliminate one 
of the prime causes of international and civil conflict, 
economic insecurity. 
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rawr tmrwn warn xm 1935 

llie limnedifttd benefit of the enactment of the %r 9 ^de- 
agreements law was first noticed tn 1935» when our exports 
exceeded those of ld84 by $150»0004)00. In 1936 they in¬ 
creased by $173,000,000 over 1935 and during 1937 they 
increased by $689,000,000 over 1936. As more and more 
agreements came into effect the benefits Increased propor¬ 
tionately. 

However, In an fairness, it should be pointed out that only 
a part of this increase may be credited to the trade agree¬ 
ments, and. with so many factors Involved In the economic 
situation at home and abroad, it is Impossible to say defi¬ 
nitely how great the Increase directly resulting from the 
trade agreements really is. An indication of the effect of 
the agreements may, however, be determined from a com¬ 
parison of the manner in which trade has developed with 
countries with which agreements have been made and with 
the rest of the world. As an example, our exports to the 14 
countries with which agreements were in force for all or part 
of 1936 were 14 percent greater during 1936 than during 
1935. This increase compares with a corresponding increase 
of 4 percent in our exports to other countries. In 1937, with 
16 agreements in effect during all or part of the year, ex¬ 
ports to these coimtries were 60 percent greater than in 1935 
as contrasted with an increase of 39 percent in exports to all 
other countries. 

Examining further Indiana’s benefits from the trade 
agreements we find the facts very encouraging. 

Indiana is located in the section of the country which 
represents the most diversified agricultural-industrial econ¬ 
omy of any part of the Nation. The State is important not 
only as a producer of manufactured foodstuffs, such as meat 
products, wheat fiour, and canned fruits and vegetables, but 
also for its specialized industrial, electrical, and agricul¬ 
tural machinery. Almost every branch of the Iron and 
steel industry and of the automotive Industry is represented 
in Indiana. In 1929 approximately 35 percent of the gain¬ 
fully employed persons in Indiana were engaged in producing 
manufactured goods, alone. 

This does not encompass any of the thousands employed 
In transportation or service activities Incident to the actual 
manufacturing processes. 

DIRECT AID TO FARM INCOME 

Export trade data on the manufacturing in Indiana are 
not yet compiled for the past 2 years, but the farm income 
In 1937 was estimated at 80 percent of that for 1929 and 
117 percent of that for 1932, Since there is always a very 
close relationship between farm income and factory pay 
rolls, a high degree of increase in the State’s manufacturing 
Industries in 1937 is clearly indicated. New industries have 
opened, many of them manufacturing in a large part espe¬ 
cially for foreign export trade. Local indexes have shown 
continuous increases on each 6 months’ report from the 
manufacturers association and similar reports, with a few 
seasonal exceptions. Unemployment figures continue to de¬ 
cline, with a few seasonal exceptions. 

Taking a few of the Industries at random in Indiana, the 
iron and steel Industry first, it is seen that from the blast 
furnaces to the most advanced manufactories, 56,000 per¬ 
sons were employed in 1935. Only Pennsylvania and Ohio 
outranked Indlema in Iron and steel output. In 1935 Indi¬ 
ana’s production in this Industry was valued at $222,752,000 
of a total of $1,931,000,000 for the United States. The known 
exports of iron and steel products from Indiana amounted 
to $6,866,000 in 1929 and to $1,512,000 in 1032, a decrease of 
78 percent. 

While the actual State production and export figures of 
the iron and steel Industry In Indiana are not available for 
the last few years, a fair appraisal of the increase can be 
ascertained from the national figures. In 1929 the total 
United States production of steel-mlU manufactures aggre¬ 
gated over $5,000,000,000, and total exports were $288,000,000. 
In 1937, for numerous reasons, the Unit^ States export total 
Increased to $372,600,000, almost a hundred million dollars 
more than In 1929. Since we know that emxdoyment in the 


iron and steel industries in Indiana has Increased greatly dur¬ 
ing the past 2 years, and even during the past few montlid, it 
is certain that Indiana supplied a sizeable portion of thm 
exports. 

In twelve of the seventeen trade agreements, concesedons 
opening foreign markets to greater exports to a greater variety 
of iron and steel products and advanced manufactures have 
been gained, aiding almost every branch of the industry. 

Canada, which has long been an important market for our 
iron and steel, Imported from the United States merchandise 
of these kinds amounting to nearly $174,000,000 in 1937 com¬ 
pared to $86,000,000 in 1935, the year proceeding the trade 
agreement, or an increase of 101 percent. Canadian imports 
of advanced steel manufactures from the United States in¬ 
creased from $4,500,000 in 1935 to $7,500,000 in 1937. 

AUTOMOTIVE EXPORTS ABE HIGH 

Indiana’s exports of automotive products totaled $26,000,000 
in 1929 and included passenger cars, trucks, busses, chassis, 
trailers, and parts. By 1932 these exports had fallen to 
$4,300,000. Indiana ranks third among States producing 
^ese manufactures, its output in 1935 having been valued 
at $74,800,000, or approximately 5 percent of that of the entire 
country. 'This is the third most important industry in the 
State, employing 14,000 wage earners in 1935, and the number 
has since greatly increased. The motor-vehicle industry of 
Indiana, exclusive of motorcycles and airplanes, manufac¬ 
turing the completed product, is the sixth industry in im¬ 
portance, employing over 9,000 wage earners, with products 
valued at $69,500,000 in 1935. 

The United States exports of automotive products in 1937 
valued at $360,169,000 were the highest since 1929 and 
fourth highest in the history of the Industry. Unofficial 
figures, today, show a greater increase in these exports. Al¬ 
though it is not possible to determine definitely what por¬ 
tion of the automotive industry exports came from Indiana 
plants, it is certain that the trade-agreements program 
has contributed very materially to the improvement in this 
Industry in Indiana. In fourteen of the seventeen completed 
trade agreements, automotive manufactures have been spe¬ 
cifically provided for. 

Production of electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup¬ 
plies is now one of Indiana’s most important industries and 
is growing constantly. In 1935 the Hoosier State contributed 
nearly 8 percent of the total production of this industry in 
the United States. Employment in the industry in 1935 
averaged 17,000 wage earners, salaried officers, and em¬ 
ployees, and the output was valued at $73,400,000. While the 
actual figures for the past year are as yet unavailable, un¬ 
official reports show a marked increase in both numbers of 
employees and total production. 

In 1935 Indiana ranked as the fourth State in the manu¬ 
facture of radios and phonographs. This Industry alone 
employed 2,500 persons and its products were valued at 
almost $10,000,000. Like the electrical Industry in this State, 
the musical Instruments—radios and phonographs—^industry, 
has expanded considerably during the past 5 years. 

ELECTRICAL EXPORTS IMPORTANT 

In 1929 the total exports of electrical machinery and ap¬ 
paratus was more than $130,100,000. The items included 
are varied and range from generators, transforming and 
converting apparatus, and motors of high unit value to 
bells, buzzers, light cords, and insulating materials. 

Between 1929 and 1932 Indiana’s declared exports of elec¬ 
trical machinery and radio apparatus declined by 46 percent, 
from $1,657,000 to $900,000. In 1937 the value of exports in 
this field from the United States Increased over 70 percent, 
and while the actual figures for our State are not available, 
unofficial figures indicate that the State’s Increase was slightly 
better than 70 percent enjoyed by the Nation as a whole. 

In the manufacture of refrigerators and ice-making ap- 
psuutus Indiana is second only to Michigan in the value of 
output. In 1935 Indiana’s production, valued at $36,511,000 
was more thto 16 percent of the Nation’s total. More than 
half the United States production is accounted for by electri¬ 
cal household refrigerators of which Indiana is an Important 
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producer. Exports of the United States of electrical refriger¬ 
ators and parts have been Increasing and in 1937 were valued 
at $20,671,000 of which the household type accounted for 
$12,771,000. 

In eight of the trade agreements concessions have been 
obtained that assist in the exporting of electrical household 
refrigerators. Canada, for example, reduced its duty 25 per¬ 
cent. Indiana most certainly has gained by this and similar 
concessions. 

MEAT EXPOBTS ABE GAINIKO 

The wholesale meat-packing industry in Indiana employed 
nearly 5,300 persons in 1935 when the value of its output was 
$72,250,000. Over $46,000,000 worth of these products were 
lard and other pork products, and about $17,000,000 were beef 
and veal. 

Indiana is one of the first five States in the country in 
the production of hogs, and about fourth in the production 
of corn. Its farm cash income from com and hogs rose from 
$44,584,000 in 1932 to $105,272,000 in 1937, an increase of 136 
percent. The, State’s farm cash Income from cattle and 
calves increased by 121 percent, to $32,661,000 during the 
same period. 

While the bulk of Indiana’s output of the meat-packing 
industry is for domestic consumption, substantial quanti¬ 
ties have been exported in past years. In 1929 the reported 
exports of lard, hams, and shoulders and other meat prod¬ 
ucts from Indiana were valued at $10,100,000 but In 1932 
at only $2,800,000. 

Exports of pork and lard from the United States decreased 
materially from 1923 to 1934, chiefly because of increased 
hog production in Europe and the restrictions placed on 
Imports by several foreign countries. With the present in¬ 
crease in production in the United States, a large export 
surplus of hogs is becoming available. 

Concessions have been gained in favor of these products 
in some of the trade agreements, most valuable of which 
is that in the agreement with Canada. Canada has granted 
duty reductions ranging from 10 to 65 percent on bacon, 
ham, and lard. Under this concession Canada has increased 
her Imports from the United States from $57,700 in 1935 
to $340,600 in 1937, according to official flgures. Indications 
are that her present imports far exceed those of 1937. 

Exports of meat and meat products from the United States 
have Increased to sixteen of the seventeen countries that are 
participating in the agreements as the result of the definite 
concessions obtained in favor of these products. 

IMPROVEMENTS SEEN THIS YEAR 

A seasonal slackening of activity in industrial concerns in 
the State of Indiana during January 1940 is seen as indi¬ 
cating more favorable marketing conditions than might have 
been anticipated. 

According to the survey of the Bureau of Business Re¬ 
search, Indiana University School of Business, the antici¬ 
pated seasonal business decline failed by far to reach the 
decline recorded in January 1939. 

Some of the indications found in the Indiana University 
School of Business report published under date of February 
20. 1940, and which strongly Indicate that Indiana’s export 
business and business in general has enjoyed valuable benefits 
from the trade agreements follow: 

The bureau’s preliznlnary index of business conditions in Indiana 
for January declined nearly two points from the recovery high of 
December. The decline was not unexpected, since It was apparent 
early in January that business was receding somewhat faster than 
normal from the December peak. Yet the January decline was 
significant for two reasons: It was relatively small when compared 
with the average month-to-month change of about four points for 
last year, and it represented small, scattered declines among many 
businesses rather than a major slump in a single important Industry. 
It should also be noted that at the level after the decline from the 
December high the index was still higher than at any time since 
1929 with the single exception of last month. 

On the whole, the trend of business In the State was mixed. New- 
car sales, coal production, and livestock sales were seasonally better 
than in December. Automobile production and electricity output 
were unchanged after making allowance for seasonal differences; 
whUe newspaper advertising, bank debits, department-store sales, 
building, pig-iron production, and stone output declined slightly. 
Although new-car sales were better than in X>eoember, they did not 


keep pace with national automobile production. Coal output was 
stimulated by the cold weather and was higher than In any January 
since 1927. 

During much of the last quarter of 1939 recovery was bolstered 
both by war orders and prospective war orders. The prospective war 
business has been pretty well discounted. From this point the 
upward swing will depend upon the strength of our domestic recov¬ 
ery and actual war business. With exceptions here and there, our 
present war business represents less than 10 percent of the total 
output of the durable-goods industries. What course actual war 
orders will run in the coming months no one can predict. 

PAT ROLLS ARB UP 12 PERCENT 

With the decline In the rate of industrial production the Inven¬ 
tory question has been raised again. Apparently inventories are 
not yet excessive. But In any case Inventories are relative to sales, 
and the Inventory problem arises always after, and not before, a 
decline in business. At present we have reached a point In Inven¬ 
tories which suggests increased sales or decreased production. 

A slackening of activity In industrial concerns and a marked 
reduction in retail-trade employment, following the December ex¬ 
pansion, contributed to a decline of 8 percent in total employment 
between December 16 and January 16, Total employment, however, 
was 12 percent above January 1939, according to the current report 
of the Indiana State employment service. Pay rolls decreased 9 
percent during the month but were 19 percent larger than last year. 


Employment in Indiana, January 1940 


Industry 

January 

1940 

Decem¬ 
ber 1939 

Percent 

change 

January 

1939 

Percent 

change 

Manufacturing... 

285,242 

300,059 

-4.9 

244,722 

+16.6 

Durable goods-. 

199,132 

206. 667 

-3.6 

160^608 

~~4-24 .6 

Iron and steel. 

G2, J20 

62,726 

-1.0 

48,896 

+27.0 

Machinery. 

69, 686 

68, 601 

-fl.5 

40, 906 

+27.0 

Transportation equip¬ 
ment... 

31,962 

33,889 

-6.7 

24,432 

+30.8 

Railroad repair shops. 

6, 429 

6,600 

-1.3 

4,387 

+ 2 : 1 . 8 

Nouferrous metals. 

8,736 

9,130 

-4.3 

7,187 

+ 21.6 

Lumber... 

20,118 

23,471 , 

-14.3 

17.364 

+16.9 

Nondurable goods. 

86 , no 

24,197 

93, 602 

-7.9 

84,164 

+2.3 

Textiles.,,.. 

26. 606 

-0.1 

24,024 

-1.7 

Food. 

22.431 

24, 692 

-8.8 

21,892 

+ 2.6 

Pai)er and printing. 

12,248 

13,031 

-6.0 

11,936 

+2.6 

Chemicals ana lujtrolcuinL. 

12, 668 

12, 711 

-1.2 

11,913 

+6.4 

Rubber products___ 

7, 401 

8, 057 

-8.1 

6,038 

+6.7 

Nonmanufacturlng. 

”7497884' 

172, 480 


143, 664 

+4.4 

Retail trade... 

101,481 

123.166 

-17.0 

90, 822 

+4 8 

Wholesale trade.. 

24, 876 

26, 939 

-4.1 

24,288 

+2.4 

Coal mining. 

10,085 

10,364 

-f3.1 

9,827 

+8.7 

Quarrying and nonmetalllc 
mining. 

1,271 

1,6.36 

-22.3 

1,051 

‘ -23.0 

Total, all groups. 

436,126 

472,648 

1 -7.9 

388,276 

1 


Manufacturing employment receded 6 percent from December, 
but was 17 percent above a year ago. The seasonal Index for Indiana 
manufacturing employment, based on the experience from 1930 to 
1935, Inclusive, shows that a decline of 0.9 percent Is considered 
seasonal for January. An advance of 2 percent In employment 
of the machinery group was the only gain reported In industrial 
employment during the month. All groups reported substantial 
Increases over last year. Manufacturing pay rolls declined 8 per¬ 
cent, but were 26 percent above January 1939. 

Nonmanufacturing establlshmontB reduced employment and pay 
rolls 13 and 10 percent, respectively, during January. 


Weekly pay rolls in Indiana, January 1940 


Industry 

January 
pay rolls 

Average 

earnings 

Percent change 
from— 

Month 

ago 

Year 

ago 

Manufacturing... 

$7,674,629 

26.91 

-ai 

+25,6 

Durable goods. 

6,668,642 

28.47 

-7.6 


-34. 6 

Iron and steel...—. 

1,966,613 

31.66 

-4.6 

- 

-35.8 

Machinery. 

1, 680. 405 

28.35 

+2.0 

.. 

-38.9 

Transportation equipment. 

1, 026, 774 

82.09 

-13.6 

- 

-60.3 

Railroad repair shops. 

108, 136 

30.07 

-14.4 

- 

-21.6 

Nonferrous metals... 

221.819 

26. 30 

-16.7 

- 

■26.9 

Lumber.... 

360,056 

17.40 

-23.4 

4 

-18.5 

Nondurable goods___ 

2,006,887 

23.29 

-9.4 


f6.0 

Textiles.. 

444.008 

18. 86 

-8,3 


--6.8 

Food.. 

663,038 

26.14 

-6,0 


■-8.0 

Paper and printing. 

830, 667 

20.99 

-18.8 


-2.8 

Chemicals and petroleum. 

389,452 

31.01 

—4.8 


-1.0 

Rubber products... 

142,087 

19.20 

-20.7 


f2.4 

Nonmanufacturlng._^ 

8,162,186 

21.10 

-10.0 

+ 6.7 

Retail trade.. 

2,006,279 

19.77 

-12.2 

+8.6 

Wholesale trade. . 

021.164 

24.97 

-12.2 

• 

-6.6 

Goal mining.". 

339,669 

81.78 

+8.7 

+16.7 

Quarrying and nonmotalUo mining. 

21,670 

17.06 

-38.1 

- 

29.7 

Total, all groups_ 

10,836,716 

1 21t0 

-8.7 

j +19.0 
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RSTAXt COST or fOOM 

retaU coat at food tn Indlanapolle mcreaaed 0.4 percent be¬ 
tween December 12 and January 16, according to the report ot the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Ibis was In line with the O.S-peroent 
rise for the country as a whcde. Advances in the cost of cereals 
and bakery products, dairy products, and fniits and vegetables 
were responsible for the increase. The price of flour continued to 
move up, showing an average gain of over 4 percent above the 
previous month and about 16 percent over a year ago. The cost 
of butter advanced contraseasonally. Following the usual seasonal 
movement, egg prices were definitely lower. Percentage Increases 
dtiring the month in the different classifications,were: Cereals and 
bakery products, 1.2; dairy products, 1.7; fruits and vegetables, 6« 
Percent^ declines were: Meats, 1.9; eggs, 11.2; beverages, 0.1; 
fats and oils, lA; and sugar, 2.4. The cost of all food was OA per** 
cent below January 1989. 

I NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION SNOOUBAOINO 

The anticipated reaction of steel production from the boom pace 
of the past several months did not take place in the Indiana- 
IlUnols district xintll late in January. During the first 4 weeks of 
the month, mills operated above 90 percent of capacity. But in the 
week ending February 8, output dropped from 91 to 78 percent 
of capacity. The present rate of production is being maintained 
by a heavy backlog of orders. 

The most significant factor in the steel situation during January 
was the abrupt contraction of new business. Incoming orders gen¬ 
erally were below 50 percent of production. Steel producers, how¬ 
ever. have not considered the situation discouraging and have been 
inclined to attribute the lag in new orders to the widespread severe 
cold weather, to unusually heavy buying in the fourth quarter of 
last year, and to the fact that demand Is seasonally quiet In January 
and February. It also appears that many steel buyers have drawn 
on inventories for part of their requirements. 

Although substantial, consumer inventories are not considered 
excessive, which has led to the conclusion in some quarters that 
output will have to be stepped up in the near future to keep pace 
with the current rate of consiunptlon. However, there are no Im¬ 
mediate indications of a recurrence of a broad increase in demand 
such as occurred last September. 

Continued weakness in scrap prices reflected the uncertainty of 
the outlook in the steel Industry. 

Returning again to the consideration of the benefits that 
have come to various industries and occupations In the State, 
under the operation of the trade agreements, it is definitely 
noted thai the following manufactures, in addition to those 
discussed in detail, have made gains: 

Wood and wood products, glass and glass products, textiles. 
Including men and women's clothing and garments of all 
descriptions, cotton and silk hosiery, rayon garments and 
hosiery, wool apparel, and countless other products, including 
rubber goods, tires, tubes, and small rubber articles of all 
descriptions, boots and shoes, musical Instruments, including 
pianos, pipe organs, harps, horns, drums, and band and 
orchestra instruments of every description, paper and paper 
products, and practically every type of article produced by 
the skill and imagination of man. 

NO XNDUBTHT IS OBCITTBD 

There is, as far as X have been able to learn, no Industry in 
Indiana that does not benefit directly or Indirectly from the 
concessions on American goods that have been obtained in the 
trade agreements. 

Quoting directly from a report of the State IDepartment, 
Issued in August 1939, concerning the benefits of the trade 
agreements, I offer the following additional information 
relative to the benefits that have accrued to the State of 
Indiana, and that are expected to result in the future: 

It has been estimated that almost one-fifth of the raw mate¬ 
rials used in the United States comes from foreign sources. An 
Important proportion of the products imported from foreign 
countries is used in American factories and makes much of their 
output possible. Ninety-nine percent In doUar value of materials 
In the rubber Industry Is Imported. The leather manufacturing 
Industry draws upon 22 ooimtries for at least half of its mate¬ 
rials. One-third of the raw materials used In the chemical 
Industry comes from abroad. Our textile industries, notably 
those using silk and wool, rely Heavily upon foreign materials. 
In the processing of nonferrous metals, 14 percent of the semi¬ 
finished materials must be imported. Fine machinery, precision 
Instruments, and tools can be made only when certain special 
steels and aUoys are Imported. Aluminum, tin, nickel, silk, vege¬ 
table fibers, hides and skins, dyeing and tanning materials, cacao 
beiuis, paper base stocks, raw cotton, drum, tobacco, oilseeds, as 
weU aa many semimanufactures, are needed by American industry. 

MANY PBOCXS8INO IMPORTS 

Data in the Census of Manufactures for 1936 indicate that 
more than IQ.OOO persons In Indiana have jobs in factories 


working Imported raw materials Into finished forms. These are 
employed in industries engaged in the manufacture of such com¬ 
modities as ohocolate and cocoa products, flavoring exthbCts, 
gpieoB, confectionery, rubber goods, aluminum products, tin cans 
and other tinware, paper and allied products, newi^apers and 
periodicals, woolens and worsted goods, and jewelry. Another 
10,000 factory jobs are dependent upon the secondary processing 
of some of the imported materials or upon the use of other 
iii]p)rted raw materials and semimanufactures, such as In the 
printing and publishing industries, the railway repair shops, and 
in the manufacture of chemicals. 

In Indiana there are thousands of employees and active pro¬ 
prietors engaged in wholesale and retail grocery establishments, 
in eating and drinking places, and in drug stores, whose daily 
business depends upon imported products used In the foods, 
beverages, drugs, and cosmetics which these businesses prepare and 
distribute. 

Raw materials for Industry and exotic foodstuffs are not, how¬ 
ever, the only products which foreign countries are Interested in 
exporting to us, and which It is to our advantage as consumers 
to take from them. Certain of the products of other countries 
are more or less competitive with goods produced In the United 
States. The concessions in trade agreements of benefit to Indiana 
could not, of course, have been obtained from the foreign countries 
concerned if concessions had not been granted in return by the 
United States on some of these more or less competitive products. 
The concessions which the United States has granted, however, 
have been made only after the most carefid study of all available 
pertinent Information, Including the views of Interested persons, 
in order that no hardships might be caused to any established 
American Ihdustry. Increased imports do not by any means imply 
a reduction In the sale of the domestic products against which they 
may compete. It is quite likely, in fact, for a variety of reasons 
which cannot be discussed here, that in most cases the opposite 
win result, and that sales of the domestic product will Increase 
with increasing imports. 

Furthermore, the ability of producers In foreign countries to sell 
their merchandise In the United States enables those countries to 
purchase products from Indiana and from other States of the 
Union. 

INDIANA BENEfTTB AS NATION BXNKFHB 

It woiild be Impossible to enumerate every duty reduction, quota 
increase, or duty binding that has been obtained to assist the pro¬ 
ducers and manufacturers of Indiana to find foreign markets for 
their surplus products, but, as shown above, exports of many of 
Indiana’s products have been and are being aided by the trade 
agreements. Moreover, since Indiana’s well-being is principally 
dependent upon the domestic demand for its goods, the State is 
benefiting by improved opportunities created for the export of the 
products of other States. As the workers In the other 47 States 
find increased employment in industries producing export com¬ 
modities, and as the fanners in other regions find Increased outlets 
In foreign countries for their surpluses, their ability to buy the 
products of Indiana’s farms and factories is enhanced. 

In fact, any concession from a foreign country that helps farmers 
or manufacturers anywhere in the United States to ship their 
surplus production to foreign markets creates a chain of economic 
transactions throughout this country the total effect of which Is 
to increase purchasing power beyond the volume represented by 
the original transaction. 

’Through the trade-agreements program excessive restrictions on 
the sale of our products In foreign coimtrles are being gradually 
resumed, and equality of treatment is being substituted for trade 
discriminations. In this way the program is aiding American 
producers and exporters to recover and expand their foreign markets 
and is contributing to the welfare of Indiana and of the whole 
United States. 

The Domestic Petroleum Industry and the Vene¬ 
zuelan Trade Agreement 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. RANIQN. Mr. Speaker, I listened with a great deal 
of Interest to the debate on the amendment relative to crude 
oil, and the Venezuelan trade agreement. After examining 
the subject rather carefully I became thoroughly convinced 
that that amendment should be defeated by all means. 

Cnjde petroleum and fuel oil derived from petroleum, in¬ 
cluding topped crude and gas oil, have been free of duty 
under the last three tariff acts—the Underwood Tariff Act 
of 1913, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922, and the 
Hawley-Smoot TAriff Act of 1930. By the Revenue Act of 
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1932 an import excise tax of one-half cent per gallon, equiva¬ 
lent to 21 cents per barrel, was levied on imports of these 
commodities, exoept for imports used for supplies of ships 
in foreign trade or entered in bond for refining and reexport. 

The centers of crude petroleum production in the United 
States are located chiefly in the mid-continent. Qulf-coast 
areas, and the State of California. The average grade of 
domestic crude petroleum ranges between 30® and 35® 
in gravity. Imported crude petroleum, on the other hand, 
is generally below 20'’ in gravity. 

Imports of crude petroleum from Venezuela, which is much 
heavier than the average domestic crude, yields chiefly heavy 
fuel oil and asphalt. Domestic crude petroleiims yield rela¬ 
tively larger percentages of the more-valuable products— 
gasoline, kerosene, and lubricating oils. As a result, the use 
of imported crude petroleum for the manufacture of the 
heavier grades of fuel oil reserves the lighter domestic crude 
for the manufacture of the more valuable products. 

The domestic petroleum industry has been on an export 
basis since its beginning, and in crude petroleum since 1933. 

Exports of crude petroleum are substantially comparable 
in quality with the average grade of domestic production, but 
lighter than imports. The rising trend in exports of crude 
petroleum from the United States is due in part to two im¬ 
portant factors: First, the increased demand in some foreign 
coimtries for military purposes, including storage, and second, 
the establishment in other countries of a domestic refining 
industry as a national policy. Japan Increased its imports of 
crude petroleum from the United States from 2.500,000 bar¬ 
rels in 1929 to 16,086,000 in 1939. Exports of crude petroleum 
to Italy Increased from none in 1929 to 6,000,000 barrels in 
1939. During the same period exports of crude petroleum to 
Prance increased from 4,000 barrels to 16,700,000 barrels. 
Exports of crude petroleum to Canada, the most important 
foreign market, increased from 22,400,000 barrels to 28,100,000 
barrels. Total United States exports of crude petroleum in¬ 
creased from 26,400,000 barrels in 1929 to 72,100,000 barrels 
in 1939. 

CONCESSION TO VENEZUELA ON PETROLEUM 

By the terms of the trade agreement concluded with Vene¬ 
zuela, effective December 16. 1939, the import excise tax on 
crude petroleum, topped crude, and fuel oil was reduced from 
one-half cent to one-fourth cent per gallon—equivalent to 
10^2 cents per barrel. In order to safeguard the domestic 
petroleum industry the quantity of crude petroleiun, topped 
crude, and fuel oil which may enter the United States at the 
reduced rate may not exceed 5 percent of the total quantity 
of crude petroleum processed in refineries in the continental 
United States during the preceding calendar year, as ascer¬ 
tained by the Secretary of the Interior. This 5 percent an¬ 
nual quota established by the trade agreement is approxi¬ 
mately equal to the ratio between Imports and domestic pro¬ 
duction of these oils following the levying in 1932 of the one- 
half cent per gallon excise tax and the present time. All 
imports in excess of the established annual quota are subject 
to the full one-half cent per gallon excise tax. 

The concession on petroleum granted to Venezuela con¬ 
stitutes the most Important consideration granted to that 
country. United States imports from Venezuela consist 
chiefly of crude petroleum, topped crude, and fuel oil. On 
the other hand, Venezuela granted concessions benefiting 
American farm and factory products which made up 36 per¬ 
cent of our total exports to Venezuela in 1938, 

Among the more important American products on which 
reductions in duty were obtained by the United States are 
cigarettes, lumber, furniture, and fresh and canned fruits. 

Imports of crude petroleum, topped crude, and fuel oil are 
small in comparison with domestic production and exports. 
The total quantity of imports in 1938 of taxable crude and 
fuel oil amounted to 29,700,000 barrels compared with ex¬ 
ports of 121,100,000 barrels and domestic production of 
1,660,000,000 barrels. This does not include 22,500,000 barrels 
exempt from excise tax used for supplies of ships in foreign 
trade, and entered in bond for refining and reexport. In 
other 4Vords, United States imports of these oils constituted 
only 2 percent of total domestic production for 1938* On the 


export side, shipments of these same oils to foreign countries 
during 1938 constituted 7 percent of domestic production and 
were more than 300 percent greater than imports. 

IMPORTS SERVE A DESIRABLE ECONOMIC PURPOSE 

Analysis of the imports of crude petroleum, topped crude, 
and fuel oil indicates that these imports, small in comparison 
with our domestic production and greatly exceeded by our 
exports, serve a desirable economic purpose of balancing the 
supply of certain petroleum products in our home markets. 

Venezuela supplies nearly 90 percent of total United States 
imports of crude petroleum, and the Netherland West Indies 
supplies over 90 percent of our Imports of fuel oil. Imported 
crude petroleum is not comparable in quality with the aver¬ 
age domestic oil, in that it yields much less gasoline and 
practically no lubricating oil, the more valuable refined 
products. The chief products of Venezuelan crude petroleum 
are heavy fuel oil and asphalt. 

The calculated gasoline yield from the refining of Vene¬ 
zuelan crude petroleum is about 12 percent; that is, every 
100 barrels of Venezuelan crude petroleum yields approxi¬ 
mately 12 barrels of gasoline and approximately 55 barrels 
of heavy fuel oil. Domestic crudes are lighter than the 
imported product and yield approximately 43 percent of the 
more valuable product, gasoline, which accounts for about 
70 percent of the domestic petroleum Industry’s annual 
revenues, and a fuel-oil 3 deld of 26 percent. 

The 29,700,000 barrels of taxable crude, topped crude, 
and fuel oil imported in 1938, nearly all of which was im¬ 
ported from Venezuela directly or indirectly through the 
Netherland West Indies, entered almost entirely through 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore to serve 
the thickly populated industrial areas of the northern 
Atlantic Coast States. (Does not Include 22,500,000 barrels 
exempt from excise tax used for supplies of ships in foreign 
trade, and entered in bond for refining and reexport.) 

These imports of crude petroleum produced a calculated 
supply of sixteen to seventeen million barrels of heavy residual 
fuel oil. This estimated sixteen to seventeen million barrels 
of heavy residual fuel oil derived from foreign crude petro¬ 
leum constituted about one-fifth of a total consumption of 
ninety to ninety-five million barrels in that area. To attempt 
to supply the heavy fuel-oil consumption of the industries 
located in the New England and northern Atlantic Coast 
States would result in increasing the heavy inventories of 
gasoline stocks—^from which the domestic petroleum industry 
derives approximately 70 percent of its annual revenue—and, 
through accumulation of large inventories, have a depressing 
effect upon the price. 

The production of sixteen to seventeen million barrels of 
heavy fuel oil from Venezuelan crude petroleum, with a gaso¬ 
line yield of approximately 12 percent and a heavy residual 
fuel-oil yield of about 55 percent, results in about 2,700,000 
barrels of gasoline. The production of the same quantity of 
heavy fuel oil from domestic crude petroleum, with a gasoline 
yield of approximately 43 percent and a residual fuel-oil yield 
of 25 percent, would result in the production of nearly 28,- 
000,000 barrels of gasoline. This addition to our gasoline 
production, which is more than one-half of 1 month’s aver¬ 
age domestic supply, would increase excessive gasoline inven¬ 
tories, which is a serious problem for the domestic petroleum 
Industry. 

The moderate imports of foreign crude, topped crude, and 
fuel oil serve a useful purpose by balancing the domestic 
supply of petroleum products more nearly to demand, due 
to the much lower gasoline yield and much higher heavy 
residual fuel-oil yield of the Venezuelan product and the 
domestic crude petroleum consumed in the thickly populated 
industrial areas of the northern Atlantic seaboard States. 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY BENEFITS FROM TRADE AGREEMENTS 

It is significant to note that whereas a concession on 
petroleum has been granted in only one agreement—^the 
moderate reduction in the excise tax which was granted to 
Venezuela—concessions expanding opportunities in foreign 
markets in which our domestic petroleum Industry can sell 
its products have been obtained in 12 agreements. Five 
countries reduced the duties on petroleum products, four. 
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countries bound the rate of duty against Increase, two coun¬ 
tries bound petroleum products on the free list, and one 
country bound the rate of duty and increased the quota. Ex¬ 
amples of the various petroleum products affected by more 
favorable export opportunities obtained through trade agree¬ 
ments are: Gasoline, lubricating oil, petroleum residues for 
heating, benzine and benzol, lubricating greases, kerosene, 
and various petroleum oils cmd greases. 

Switzerland granted a concession on petroleum residues 
for heating purposes, benzine and benzol for motors. Swiss 
imports of these products from the United States increased 
respectively between 1935—-the preagreement year—and 1938 
from $35,000 to $1,361,000; from $1,039,000 to $2,077,000. 
Sweden granted a concession on gasoline and that coimtry 
increased its imports of gasoline between 1934—the pre¬ 
agreement year—and 1938 from $3,051,000 to $7,071,000. 
The Netherlands guaranteed not to change the duty-free 
status of lubricating oil. Its imports from the United States 
between the preagreement year 1935 and 1938 increased 
from $840,000 to $1,125,000. Canada, our most important 
foreign market for petroleum products reduced the duty on 
lubricating oils, engine distillates, and gasoline. Imports 
from the United States by Canada of these products in¬ 
creased respectively between the preagreement year 1935 and 
1938 from $2,606,000 to $3,122,000; from $7,000 to $71,000; 
from $1,501,000 to $5,219,000. 

The petroleum industry’s most important and profitable 
market is, of course, the home market. There are certain 
benefits shared by the domestic petroleum industry derived 
from the trade-agreements program which, though less 
tangible are nevertheless real. Such benefits fiow from an 
improved domestic market. Imports and exports mean more 
work for all the people—employed in transportation—rail¬ 
roads, busses, trucks, ships—and in merchandising—stores, 
markets, insurance companies—^as well as more work for the 
beople engaged in the manufacture of the great variety of 
commodities that are bought and sold. Such activity at 
home strengthens and increases purchasing power all along 
the line and creates expanded markets at home for petro¬ 
leum products. 

Prices that our domestic petroleum industry has received 
for its products have been highest during periods when for¬ 
eign trade—^imports and exports —has moved in large vol¬ 
ume. In such periods domestic industrial activity has been 
brisk and, in addition to higher prices, the petroleum in¬ 
dustry has experienced greater demands for its products. 


United States exports of domestic petroleum and petroleum products 
to trade^agreement ‘ countries and to non-trade-agreement coun¬ 
tries, 1937-38 compared with 1934-35 


Trade-agreement countries 

1934 

1036 

1937 

1938 

Cuba.—- 

$1,043,460 
7, 876,122 i 

$2,460.932 

$4,042,605 

$4,021,210 

BraziL..——. 

8,417, OHS 

10,189,331 

8 , 638, 240 


7,451, 662 

8,037, 618 
221,959 
4,714,748 

13.343.493 

9,115,004 
217,091 
9,887,232 

HrIH _ _ 

263,776 
8 , 716, 660 

310,940 

Sweden.. 

6,386,526 

Colombia_- - - 

766,814 

498,483 

687, 780 

865,889 

Canada.. 

86.149,647 

38,666,086 

61,041,707 

60, 708,788 

Honduras.. 

890,268 

407,694 

812,957 

306,603 

Netherlands.- 

7,732.811 

6 ,688,012 

16,314,808 

13,036,694 

Netherlands Indies- 

872,726 

l,0K2,90l 

1,301,642 

1,470,618 

Curacao. 

6 , 221,631 

4,014, 630 

21,320,346 

22,013,477 

Surinam..- — 

69.009 

34,673 

69,756 

76,709 

Switzerland.— - 

64,747 

166, 262 

207,817 

949,704 

Nlcarapua.... 

126, 712 

140, 866 

208,186 

179. a37 

Guatemala... 

266,404 

223,763 

707,882 

694,042 

Fiance. 

23, B30,820 

22,604,388 

28,091,688 

89,814,470 

Miquelon and St. Pierre 
Island. 




3,614 

4,493 

8,988 

il46 

French West Indies- 

166,175 

121,348 

106,648 

141,977 

French Gulana»... 

23,691 

20,648 

31,303 

23,671 

French Indochina-— 

232,883 

468,940 

338,826 

479,206 

French Oceania.- - 

145,173 

233,248 

164,624 

140,836 

Algeria and Timisia. 

890,798 

748,300. 

868,668 

384,626 

8,244.160 

270,864 

Madagascar.-. 

Other French Africa_ 

842,764 
1,076,661 

267,078 
1,134,664 

416,531 
1,418,189 

Finland .. 

271,266 

806,389 

634,916 

1,073,402 

Costa Hlca- ... 

240,068 

186,137 

470,631 

474,681 

Salvador__ 

186,470 

171,208 

116,686 

307,349 

264,989 

Czechoslovakia.. 

80,173 

966,090 

682,609 

Total all agreement 




168,076,835 

oountrlea. 

99,886,677 

102,038,410 

162,739,869 

Total all nonagrooment 
countries. 

127,661,582 

148,288,239 

213,498,708 

220,530,467 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


United States exports of domestic petroleum and petroleum products 
to trade-agreement countries and to non-trade-agreement coun¬ 
tries, 1937-3$ compared with 1934-35—Continued 

UHTTSD STATU DOMUTXO S3DPOST8 OF PCTBOLBUM AND PBISOLBCM 

noovatB 



Average value 

Change 


1984 and 
1935 

1937 and 
1938 

Value 

Per¬ 

cent 

Total, all trade-agreement 
countries ^... 

$100,962,000 

1165,408,000 

$64,446,000 

+63.8 

Total, all nonagreemest coun¬ 
tries.. .. 

137,970,000 

217,014,000 

79,044,000 

+67.3 


1 Including the 17 countries (and colonics) with which agreements were in opera- 
tlon during the greater part of 193^. Only 1 of the agreements was in operation 
throughout 1936, 0 throughout 1936, 12 by the middle of 1936, 16 by the middle of 
1937, and 18 by the end of 1938. The last (with Ecuador) only came into force on 
Oct. 23,1988, and is therefore not yet Included in the above calculations as an agree¬ 
ment country. The now agreement with Canada, and the agreement with the 
United Kingdom (including Newfoundland and non-self-govcmlng British colonies) 
which became effective Jan. 1, 1939, the agreement with Turkey, effective May 6, 
1939, and the agreement with Venezuela, effective Dec, 16, 1989, bring the number 
of agreement countries up to 21. 

General note .—Percentage changes have been calculated upon fuller figures in 
thousands. 

Source: Latest records of Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Benefits to Minnesota From the Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

LEAGXm OF WOMEN VOTERS OX TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, without entering into a 
lengthy discussion of the pros and cons of the question of the 
extension of the reciprocal-trade agreements, I ask consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Record the following 
pamphlet from the Minnesota League of Women Voters, a 
good cross-section organization of the women of our State, 
giving some helpful facts relating to the trade agreements 
in Minnesota. 

Minnesota League of Women Voters, 

Minneapolis, January 1940. 

BENEFITS TO MINNESOTA FROM THE RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 

1. What Is the significance of foreign trade to Minnesota? Min¬ 
nesota is both directly and Indirectly dependent upon foreign 
trade for continued economic development. It needs foreign mar¬ 
kets for surplus products of its farms, forests, and factories. It 
shares in the improved domestic market created when, by selling 
their surplus commodities abroad, other sections of this country 
increase their purchasing power. Total exports reported in Minne¬ 
sota fell from $52,000,000 in 1020 to $6,000,000 in 1932. The total 
accountable Income of Minnesota fell from $1,417,000,000 In 1929 
to $870,000,000 In 1932, and cash farm Income declined from 
$421,000,000 to $163,000,000 for the same 2 years. 

2. What have been the benefits to Minnesota from the trade 
agreements? Meat products, wheat and wheat flour, and agricul¬ 
tural machinery and Implements, are mere e3cample$ of exported 
products of Minnesota for which expanded and more stable market 
outlets have been obtained. 

8. What has been gained for the meat Industry? In 18 agree¬ 
ments concessions have been obtained for Minnesota meat packers 
and livestock farmers. Reduction in tariff rates on lard has 
been obtained in 10 countries. Assurance against any Increase 
in duties was obtained from 4 countries; and 1 country removed 
the duty. The United Kingdom Increased the annual quota on 
hams; 12 countries reduced the rates of duty or granted tariff 
concession on American hams; bacon; fresh, frozen or cured pork, 
beef, 8ind veal. 

4. What concessions have helped Minnesota as a wheat-growing 
and flour-milling center? Minnesota is benefited by provisions In 
11 agreements. The United Kingdom, largest wheat-importing mar¬ 
ket in the world, removed the duty on wheat, Canada reduced the 
duty, and two countries granted annual quotas. On wheat flour 
7 countries either reduced the duty or gave assurances that exist¬ 
ing duties would not be increased. The United Kingdom agreement 
removed the British margin preferences in 5 colonies. 

6. What about agricultural machinery? In 9 agreements con¬ 
cessions have been obtained on agricultural machinery. Two coun¬ 
tries reduced the rates of duty on cultivating Implements and har¬ 
vesting machinery. One country completely removed the duty on 
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theae Items. Two countries removed the duties on tractors and 
parts, 4 gave assurances against any increase, and 1 country 
bound tractors of wheel- and track-laying types on its free list. 
The united Kingdom agreement provides binding margin of prefer¬ 
ence In 12 British colonies on agricultural machinery, implements, 
and parts. 

6. What have been the benefits to the dairy Industry? Eacports of 
dairy products In the United States In 1929 were valued at $17,914,- 
000 and at $6,072,000 In 1932, while imports were valued at $30,416.- 
000 and at $13,098,000 in 1932. Although United States exports of 
dairy products have never been large as compared with total domes¬ 
tic productions and consumptions, exports amounted to $6,140,000 
in 1937, compared with $4,114,000 in 1936. Studies of nonfarm 
families show that consumption of milk and milk products rises 
rapidly as rising Income makes possible larger per capita expendi¬ 
tures for food. Studies show that when average annual per capita 
for food is between $30 and $60 consumption of milk is about 126 
pounds a year; when $90 to $120, it rises to 270 pounds; between 
$120 and $160, to 340 poimds. 

Concessions granted by United States on dairy Imports under 
the various trade agreements have been moderate, limited, and 
very carefully weighted in order to safeguard interests of Ameri¬ 
can producers. Concessions on prepared milk, the principal export 
of dairy products, was given by six countries, in some cases as much 
as 68 percent. ' 

7. What has been the result of the most-favored-natlon clause? 
Lower tariff rates on some 600 Items formerly extended by Canada 
to Prance, but not to the United States, now apply to American 
commodities. Among these Minnesota is particularly interested in 
reductions on fresh beef, veal, on wheat, wheat flour, and semolina, 
macaroni, and on pasteurizers for dairy use. Canada has also 
given more favorable treatment to American butter and certain 
types of cheese, and France has given improved treatment to con¬ 
densed milk and Infants’ milk foods. 

8. Has Minnesota labor benefited from the trade agreements? 
When foreign countries increase their demand for American prod¬ 
ucts. industry must employ greater numbers of wage earners in 
order to produce these products. Increased employment in indus¬ 
tries manufacturing export commodities increases domestic con¬ 
sumer purchasing power and creates greater employment oppor¬ 
tunities for those engaged in supplying the domestic market. 

9. Does Minnesota alone benefit as the United States benefits? 
If there is an Increase in the number of cars manufactured in the 
United States for export, the manufacturing of those cars will In¬ 
crease the purchases of iron ore. Concessions obtained on Ameri¬ 
can products not produced in Minnesota, such as plate glass, type¬ 
writers, chemicals, etc., benefit the citizen of Minnesota by creat¬ 
ing domestic demand for Minnesota grains, meats, vegetables, and 
dairy products. 

These flgtires have been taken from recently released State 
Department releases. 

FARM BtTBEAU ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 

I Wish also to append hereto a telegram from the head 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, which in my 
mind expresses a sane viewpoint regarding the trade agree¬ 
ments extension: 

Washington, D. 0. 

Hon, John G. Alexander, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The last American Farm Bureau Federation convention, repre¬ 
senting farmers in 39 States, endorsed without a dissenting vote 
continuance of reciprocal-trade agreements, all agreements to 
be approved by Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Agrlcxilture. 
We respectfully urge your support of House Joint Resolution 407. 

Edw. a. O’Neal, 

President, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

It is thus apparent that the trade agreements extension 
movement has considerable support from two rather diver¬ 
gent groups—the women and the farmers. Of course, there 
are farm women who are active members of the League of 
Women Voters, but I assume that the largest part of their 
membership in Minnesota is made up of women from the 
metropolitan centers. Consequently, I think they can be 
said to represent a cross section of the urban viewpoint. 
Thus we have above the organized views of two widely sepa¬ 
rated groups which have made a careful and detailed study 
of the subject of reciprocal-trade agreements and their 
effect and bearing on the welfare and daily lives of Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Q. Citizen as well as on the Nation’s general 
prosperity and peace, and they favor extension. 

How best we can preserve peace and promote prosperity 
is the great interest of all of us, and 1 am thus glad to 
present the viewpoint of these two great organizations. 


Swiss Cheese and Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Swiss cheese industry 
of the United States Is largely centered in southern Wis¬ 
consin. While some other States produce this splendid 
cheese about two-thirds of It is produced in the green 
valleys of Dane, Green, Lafayette, and Iowa Counties in 
Wisconsin. In Bulletin 200, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, I find 
that during the last 4 Republican years, in the midst of 
a world depression, Swiss cheese averaged 22.9 cents per 
pound. It averaged 18.6 cents the first 6 years of the New 
Deal, or 23 percent less than the last 4 Republican years. 
The last 6 pre-New Deal years Swiss cheese averaged 24.4 
cents per pound or 31 percent more than the 18.6 cents 
per pound for the first 6 New Deal years. All dairy prod¬ 
ucts averaged nearly one-third more in the pre-New Deal 
period than in the days of the New Deal more abundant life. 

The following table shows the domestic production and 
imports of Swiss cheese for the years 1933-39: 


Calendar year 

Swiss or Emmonthaler 
cheese 


Production 

Imports 

1933... 

1035. 

1930.^. 

1937 . 

1938 ... 

40, 287,000 
39,449,000 
42. G22,000 
40,078, (KK) 
41,604,000 
43,084,000 
(0 

10,728,000 
0,819.000 
6,259,000 
6,287,000 
10,332,000 
9,904, OCK) 
»10,658,000 


> Not available. 
2 Prelimluary. 


Source: Production Statistics 1931-37 from ARrlcultural Statistics, TJ. R. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 1939; 193S data from reports of Dureaii of Agricultural Ecouoinias, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture; import data from oflioial statistics of U. S. Deport¬ 
ment of Comiucrco. 

It Will be noted from the above table that some years we 
imported up to 25 percent of the amount of our domestic 
production, and for the years 1933 to 1938 the Imports have 
averaged over 20 percent of the domestic production. Of 
course, the new dealers tell us that Just a few imports do 
no harm. Then they tell us we can hold farm prices up 
by the Federal Surplus Commodities route—when they spend 
$66,000,000 in 1 year to buy up surpluses, and when we import 
$868,000,000 worth of competitive agricultural products in 1 
year, as we did in 1937. In fact, the $868,000,000 worth of 
imports of competitive agricultural products in 1937 exceed 
the total of $797,000,000 worth of our whole agricultural 
exports for the same year, and this was the first time in 
the history of the United States that this relationship of 
exports and imports of agricultural products has existed. 
The exports of agricultural products in 1939 were the smallest 
in the history of the country, when compared with imports. 
Our exports of agricultural products under the New Deal have 
dwindled down to 23 percent of our total exports—an all- 
time low. 

Another Interesting phase of these reciprocal-trade treaties 
is that they were Inaugurated to stimulate trade. As far as 
agriculture is concerned it appears the stimulation is in favor 
of the foreigners as they have shipped us over 60 percent 
more agricultural products during the past 4 reciprocal 
trade treaty years than they have bought from the United 
States. 
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Following iB a copy of radio address by Mr. Elliott Roose* 
' Telt appearing In the January 1940 Issue of The Protectionist: 

[From the Protectionist for January 1940] 

A ME B IOA LOOKS ABSAD 

(Radio address of Mr. Elliott Roosevelt, November 21. 1930) 

Good evening, everyone! 

The other night I had dinner in a restaurant and during the 
I course of the meal a waiter came In with a great wheel of cheese. 

It was good. It was so satisfying I couldn't believe it. It made 
me think of the easterner who went into the West and stood on 
the brink of the Grand Canyon for the first time. As his eyes 
swept across that infinity of space, he shook his head incredulously. 
•Tfs a Her he said, ‘Tt’s a he!" 

8o I turned to the waiter, who by now was standing near me 
with the air of a great painter who knows he has Just turned out a 
masterpiece. ''Wonderful/' I said. "This is wonderful. Where 
did it come from?" 

"Switzerland," he replied. 

I told him again how excellent It was. 1 said, "I’d like to buy one 
of those myself—a whole one—-can you get It for me?" 

For a moment he seemed startled. He seemed at a toss. He said. 
''*'Why. I’m sure it could be arranged, Mr. Roosevelt. I’ll see. I’ll 
Bpeak to the manager myself." 

In a moment he returned and said, "Look, Mr. Roosevelt. I’m 
going to tell you something about that cheese. You won’t let it 
make any difference, will you? You won’t stop eating it, will 
you?" 

That was such a strange request that for a moment I couldn't 
answer. I said, "No." 

"Well," he said. "I was fooling about this cheese. It didn’t come 
from Switzerland, It came from Wisconsin—right here in the 
United States. It's the finest cheese in the world. But we have to 
toll some of our patrons it’s Imported or they won’t want it. 'They 
think anything made at home is cheap." 

Here in a sudden burst of confidence, this waiter was touching on 
one of the strange mental q\ilrks In the people of this country— 
the mania that most of us have for something foreign—for some¬ 
thing Imported—something brought in under a high tariff and sold 
at exorbitant fees. We like to say, "Best wine in the world— 
straight from Tuscany." We like to say, "This new tweed is 
Imported—Just off the boat." We like to feast our eyes on the 
little label that says, "Made in England,” "Made In Japan," or 
"Made in Germany." 

But every time we do this we place a stigma on American in¬ 
genuity, on our own native resourcefulness and competence. If we 
have ^een pastures here, and cows grazing in them, why isn’t our 
cheese Just as good as the cheese from Switzerland? Lf we have 
vlnevards here, and sunshine, why aren’t the sunny fields of Cali¬ 
fornia Just as health-giving and nurturing as the sunny hillsides of 
Prance? 

To be guilty of the crime of pride in self or homeland leads to 
narrowness. To go around making the unqualified statement that 
American goods are inferior to those elsewhere is sheer Ignorance and 
nothing else. The people who share this view are generally those 
who never had time to learn anything about the United States 
because they were always too busy reading about some other country. 
They know the names of Napoleon’s generals but ask them the 
name of the lieutenant governor of their own State and they 
can’t tell you. 

Only the other day I was talking with a hotel man who had Just 
come from a luncheon with another hotel man from Ithaca, N. Y. 
During the luncheon this visitor had been greatly impressed by the 
beauty of a certain kind of salad bowl which he saw at the hotel. 
"It’s beautiful," he said, "where did you get it? I’d like to have some 
like it for otir hotel.” 

"Well,” said the other, "I hate to tell you this, becaxise it might 
embarrass you. But this particular bowl came from Ithaca. There's 
a factory there that makes them. This factory, as I recall, is Just a 
couple of blocks from your office," 

That’s the way it generally goes. For some reason, and it may be 
our imaginations playing tricks on us—^most of us have a perverted 
sense of values. We aren't as bad about this as we used to be. 
We’re waking up and realizing what a satisfying old country we 
live in after all. But all to often we still place emphasis on a 
label, "Made in Spain," "Made in Italy." Our own goods are similar 
to the prophet, who was not without honor, as you recall, save in 
his own countiY. And there was the easterner, as you also recall, 
who decided to make a grand tour of the Western States. In the 
desert he became fascinated with the Indians, who apparently were 
weaving beautiful Navajo blankets—before his very eyes. He bought 
several and took them home, and when he displayed them proudly 
to his friends, there was the little telltale label on each blanket, 
"Made in Paterson. N. J." 

We say the Swiss know how to make fine ‘cheese—and they do. 
But we have Swiss In this country—quite a good number. And 
we also have dairies—quite a good number. If a Swiss and a cow 
can make a cheese In Switzerland, why can't he make It Just as 
good. Just as fragrant, Just as satisfying in America? And when I 
say cheese, I mean everything else, too—Paris styles and Hollywood 
styles, Montana T-bone steaks and Argentine T-bone steaks, Florida 
oranges and Spanish oranges. 
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rm not saying one shouldn’t eat Spanish oranges. By all means, 
eat them—^If you must. But don't go around making the assertion 
that Spanish oranges are superior to American oranges until you 
know what you are talking about. 

There's no use denying It. Most of us are still a little in 
awe of what we call Old World glamor. The mere fact that a 
cheap pocket hankie comes from some shop on the Rue de la Palx 
seems to Invest It with an Irresistible charm. 

Handkerchiefs and cheeses and finished products are one thing, 
raw materials are another, I don’t mean that we shouldn’t have 
free and open commerce between nations. That is essential. But 
the individual who spends his dollar for something that comes from 
a shop across the Atlantic when he could go down on Main Street 
and do Just as well, is lessening the purchasing power of his coun¬ 
try by Just that amount. And when a sufficient number of people 
do this it begins to hurt. 

But we are growing up. We are coming of age. And when the 
day finally comes that we can go to Switzerland and find the 
natives listening respectfully to the waiters, who whisper, "Sirs, 
here is a treat—a real treat. This cheese came all the way from 
America." 

On that day, ladies and gentlemen, we shall have arrived. 

I hope his philosophy is impressed upon his relatives, and 
on the new dealers who are giving the market of the Ameri¬ 
can farmer to the cheap labor of other countries. 

The State of Kansas Does a Good Job of Conserving 
Her Oil and Gas Without Federal Control 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON, OP KANSAS, BEFORE 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE OP THE COMMITTEE ON XN’TERSTATB 

AND FOREIGN COMMERCE AT THE HEARING ON HOUSE 

RESOLUTION 290 AND H. R. 7372 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record. I include the following state¬ 
ment I made before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce considering legislation on 
the conservation of petroleum: 

Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this subcommittee to give 
that which I sincerely believe to be the attitude of the oil industry 
of the State of Kansas toward the legislation under consideration, as 
expressed to me in conversations with and in letters from practical 
operators of my State. 

It is my contention that Kansans neither need nor welcome Fed¬ 
eral control of their oil Industry. They are proud of their develop¬ 
ment and control of petroleum resources. The conservation laws of 
Kansas are soxind in principle and practice and they are adminis¬ 
tered equitably. 

A system of cooperation between the State authorities and the 
Industry has been worked out which simplifies problems that might 
develop into menaces if they were handled by a distant, uns 3 rmpa- 
thetic, and tininformed authority in Washln^on to whom Kansas 
would be only one item In a long list. 

Production questions are determined by men who know the situa¬ 
tion and who are part of the community. Kansans have confidence 
In these men because they know them, and if a mistake is made the 
case can be presented without long delays and expense Involved in a 
trip to Washington. 

When they are doing the work so satisfactorily at home, they can 
see no reason to caU in an expensive outsider who could do the Job 
no better and probably not so weU as it is being done now. 

Kansas cannot afford to have her oil Industry injiued by ab¬ 
sentee administration. It is an important element in the industrial 
life of the State. 

Mr. Joseph A. Komfeld, of Wichita, Kans., very ably summed up 
the views of Kansas oilmen In an editorial In the Wichita Beacon 
of December 24, 1939, as follows: 

"A most significant trend of the times is the movement to¬ 
ward administrative control, as contrasted with Judicial control. 
By administrative control in government is meant the operation 
of functions from a central governmental body not strictly lim¬ 
ited by the restrictions of the law of the land. This contrast Is 
the opposition of public law v;rith and over private law. In the 
sense that the public law places a higher value on the official and 
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his acts, whereas private law places no higher value on ofOclal acts 
and treats all as equal before it. 

'‘Administrative control as opposed to Judicial control resolves 
Itself into the acts of governmental Individuals in the sense that 
power oentrallaed la at once both vague and far-sweeping. Psy¬ 
chologists say that it is impossible for a human being to exer¬ 
cise a power of determination completely impartial and objective; 
what he does do is the natural result of a combination of his 
personal environment, prejudices, and temperament. In a legal 
sense, what he wills has the force of law, and he is. to some 
extent, freed from the scope and sphere of the laws. 

“This is a phenomenon operative under bureaucratic democ¬ 
racy, wherever it exists; in that absolute bureaus, boards, and 
government admlnistratlves mayjrule by discretion instead of by 
law. Technically freed from ‘hampering’ constitutional checks 
they may impose their views of expediency In what they con¬ 
sider to be the public interest or the general welfare, until a 
eong^resslonal act either abolishes their department or after a 
time re-creates it. 

“Under such a condition, rights are relegated to the back¬ 
ground, the value of property Is lessened, the true concept of 
liberty Is diminished, and the private law made less operative. 

“Bureaucratic control thus may go, and often does go, off on 
tangents far outside the legal circumference originally established 
by law. As the ^momentum of duties scope of geographical 
influence expands at a tremendous pace, cent^ugal force often 
carries regulation far beyond the legal confines of regulation. The 
policeman, instead of regulating the movement of traffic, for a 
time steps Into the capacity of the driver of the car of Indiistry. 

“The need exists for a guaranty of two functions; (1) Guaranty 
against taking for public use without due compensation, and 
(2) guaranty of due process of law. These two guaranties must 
exist if Individual rights of property ore not to be destroyed. 
Thus unchecked discretion and undefined Ideas of public policy 
are constant threats to property. 

“The Cole oil bill presents the danger of bureaucratic control 
over the oil Industry In that there Is no recourse to the acts of 
the Federal Conservation Director provided for under the bill. 
The bill provides principally for the prevention of waste but 
makes no provision for ratable taking, limitation of production 
to demand, and for correlative rights. The conservation director 
Is empowered with the right to step In in any oil field of the 
Nation and establish rules after a public hearing Is held; the 
principal danger lies In his exerting those powers not specifically 
called for in the bill under the prestige of office of a Federal oil 
director. Opposition to the bill Is gaining momentum from the 
oil-trade associations. * • « States' rights are at stake, as 
well as the right of free enterprise and initiative." 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell the subcommittee something 
about the oil industry in Kansas and what It means to my State. 

Kansas oil wells are not great gushers such as have been found 
elsewhere. They are small wells. The average output per well 
per day is only seven and one-half barrels. There are few flowing 
wells In the State. AH the oil which the 21,264 wells in Kansas 
produce must be pumped. That means emplojrment of labor. 
Kansas, In spite of this high production cost, has been making a 
substantial contribution to the prosperity and general welfare of the 
Nation. It was giving employment to 9,470 persons at the oil wells 
alone In 1937, the latest figures available. The refineries in Kansas 
during 1937 numbered 3535 wage earners, receiving a total an¬ 
nual wage of $5,399,000. 

OH is a leading crop in Kansas. The estimated value of the oil 
production In the State in 1938 was $72,100,000. This was one-third 
of the total value of the leading crops and stock In Kansas during 
that year. Including wheat, cattle, milk, corn, and hogs. 

In the 60 years that Kansas has been producing oH, up to Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1939. our total production has amounted to 1,435,000.000 
barrels produced at an average value of $1.48 a barrel. Today, 
because of competition, largely based upon foreign imports, the 
value of a barrel of Kansas oil has chopped to $1.10. 

Kansas has not only been producing oil. It has been adding 
to our reserves by new discoveries promoted by the fairly good 
price which has been received for our petroleum. During 1938, 
^ new fields were discovered In my State with an estimated 
potential recovery of 65,600,000 barrels, making a net increase In 
the reserves during 1938 of 6.213,000 barrels. 

In Kansas there are 19 companies operating refineries with a 
crude capacity of 176,800 barrels per day, or 4 percent of the 
total refining (capacity of the United States. The amoimt of oH 
which Kansas can refine is greater than the amount that Kansas 
produces, the ratio of refining capacity to crude production being 

This industry and the economic values which it represents and 
vital relationships which exist between it and other branches of the 
Nation’s business has developed on a sound basis. 

In addition to the active production element in the Industry, 
others in Kansas have an Important interest in the ef&clent local 
administration of her conservation laws. About 30 percent of the 
total farm population of Kansas lives on lands which either prcxluoe 
oil and gas or are under lease for that purpose. The owners of these 
lands, where productive, derive substantial income from the royalty, 
or share of the revenue, and where not productive they receive 
rentals. In addition, they are paid bonuses for signing leases, the 
amounts varying according to the proximity of the land to oil sind 
gas production or to position on known geological structure con¬ 
sidered favorable to the discovery of new fields. 

Fortxmately, the leasing activity and the development of western 
Kansas came at a time when the area was badly in need of money. 


Independent producers started tbe ft^id their number in¬ 

creased as one county after another became productive. In tbe 10 
years^ 1928 to 1937, incltisive. it has been found by a careful check of 
the activity over this period that a total of $40,000,000 came Into 
western Kansas In the form of bonuses for leases and that $66,- 
500,000 was disbursed for rentals on acreage. 

At the beginning of the year 1038 there were approximately 
10,250,000 acres imder lease in the western part of Kansas—^west of 
range 1. Average rental being paid on that date was 76 oents 
per acre. 

It was the area west of range 1 that was In greatest need of this 
help. Range 1 is the meridian which passes through Wichita. 
East of this is the older producing area of the State, whoee de¬ 
velopment dates from 1889. Included In the area west of range 1 
and counting those counties through which this meridian passes, 
there are 61 of the State’s 106 counues. They have a total area of 
34.009.609 acres; thus, on the first of 1938 approximately 80 percent 
of this area was under lease. Some of them were as high as 90 
percent leased. Some, far from producing fields, were 2 and 6 
percent leased; aU, however, were sharing to some extent on the 
huge disbursement of rental money. 

The leasing, activity began a little back of 1928 In the western 
Kansas area. In 1927 there was a total of 870.000 acres purchased. 
This Jumped to 1,650,000 acres in the following year. The next 
year, 1929, was the high point of lease acquisition, with 4,600.000 
acres added. In 1937 there were 1,750,000 acres purchased—^put 
under lease—and of this, as of the other figures given in this para¬ 
graph on leasing, it Is estimated that 95 percent or more was 
west of range 1. 

As one example of the disbursements In counties not yet pro¬ 
ducing oil. Ford County, with a total area of 692,480 acres, was 30 
percent leased at the beginning of 1938. That would mean 207,744 
acres and, at 76 cents per acre, the Indicated Income from rentals 
Is $166,408 per annum. The total tax on farm lands and Im¬ 
provements for 1937 In Ford County was $239,821. StUl more 
striking Is Grant County. Its total area Is 369.920 acres, and on 
January 1, 1938, It was 80 percent leased. At the 76-cent rental, 
that would Indicate receipts of $221,952. Its tax blU for 1937 was 
$08,388 on farm lands and improvements. 

For aU the 61 counties west of range 1 and through which that 
line passes, the total taxes levied on farm lands and improvements 
for the period October 16, 1937, to October 15, 1938, was $10,919,274 
and the oil “crop"—income from rentals, bonuses, and royalties for 
the year 1937—was $19,600,000. 

In 1936, when the taxes on farm lands and Improvements were 
$10,018,d6’7. the oH “crop" amounted to $15,440,000. 

These revenues, incidentally, compare quite favorably with the 
Federal payments on crops and livestock. In 1930 such payments 
for aU Kansas totaled $34,718,000 and total oU revenues from the 
three sources—^rentals, bonuses, and royalties—^for all of Kansas 
are estimated at $18,542,663. In 1937, the oil “crop" went ahead 
of the Federal disbursements, the figures being $18,612,000 from 
the Government and $22,836,000 from oil. The chief difference 
is that the oil money did not swell the public debt and does 
not have to be repaid In any form by the recipients. 

The big year for Kansas oil was 1937. Total production for the 
territory west of Range 1 and the counties through which that 
line passes was 43,361,350 barrels and the average price was $1.25. 

The several thousand wells that have been drilled left a portion 
of their total cost In the community In the form of wages paid 
to labor, mostly spent In turn In the community. Expenditures 
for food, lodging, clothing for the army of oil operators and their 
employees; the purchase of supplies of aU kinds, Including oil 
and gas, In the numerous towns where leasing and development 
have been carried on for years; the creation of taxable wealth, 
helping to bear the cost of government; the payment for shooting 
rights on acreage where seismograph parties were working—^aU 
make up an amount not susceptible of estimation, but undoubt¬ 
edly quite large. 

Kansas has developed these closely Integrated phases of her 
petroleum industry under home rule and local self-government. 
The people of our State cannot seriously consider changing from 
a system which has proven so successful imd in which they have 
a representative part to an untried program in which they could 
not share and the success of which is so highly problematlcaL 


The Fur Fanner and the Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23,1940 

Mr. MUKEIAY. Mr. Speaker, the critical problems of the 
fox farmers of this country are due to, first, the reduction of 
the tariff from 60 percent to 37^ percent, which went Into 
effect on January 1, 1939, and later reduced to 36 percent, 
and, second, the war situation, which has caused demoralized 
foreign markets. 
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The weakened foreign market pointed the furs toward the 
American market, which had already been next to ruinpd by 
the lowering of the tariff on January 1, 1939. The State 
Pepartment In late 1939 put a quota on silver fox of 100,000, 
but again reduced the tariff by 2^2 percent. 

Wisconsin produces about 54 percent of the foxes of this 
country. The Seventh Congressional District of Wisconsin 
is honeycombed with small fox breeders. These people, 
largely interested In dairying, are ideally equipped to be 
fox fanners as they have the husbandry and natural live¬ 
stock experience to make them successful fox breeders. 

Since more foxes were Imported into this country in the 
first 2 months of 1939, than during the entire previous year 
of 1938, that alone is an indication of the damage resulting 
from the lowering of this tariff. 

Reliable fox breeders estimate that the Canadian recip¬ 
rocal-trade treaties cost them over $3,000,000 in 1939 alone, 
or a loss of 30 percent. 

The quota of 100,000 is of little value under normal con¬ 
ditions, as the yearly imports up to 1939 have been increased 
from 21,098 in 1931 to 25,994 in 1937. 

If the normal United States consumption is computed 
at 250,000 furs this Is giving away 40 percent of our market. 
If it is computed at 300,000, that would be giving away 33 Va 
percent of our market. 

The following table shows the imports for the period 
1929-38: 


Imported from— 

1920 

1931 

1033 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1038 

Total 

for 

1939 

Canada-.. 

United Kingdom... 
Norway.. .... 

622 

23 

2,094 

848 

688 

1,176 

24 

6,402 
7,844 
1 ,0(K) 
543 

7,959 
11,656 

6,188 
191 

8,685 

3, 306 

4 , 016 
372 

— 

All other countries. 

TotaL. 

0 

4 

465 

0 

654 

1 

2,098 

2 , 001 

1,205 

16, 789 

25,994 

16,468 

» 133,261 


i Of which 85,000 wore from Canada. 


The above shows an increase of over 800 percent in im¬ 
ports of 1939 over 1938, enough to ruin any market in the 
world, 

I have personally seen the many small fox farmers of my 
home district develop their activities from the initial pair of 
foxes to a business of proportions. 

The reciprocal-trade treaties have done an untold Injustice 
to these fox breeders by lowering the tariff so greatly. Not 
only do I receive communications from my own people, but 
many others write me about the fox-farm situation, an ex¬ 
ample of which is shown by the following letter; 


Gold Star Pur Ranch, Inc., 

; Hon. Reid P. Murray, Owatonna. Minn., January 31, 1940, 

Washinsiton, D. C, 

Dear Sir: By Jove, who would have thought It? The Canadian 
and Norwegian fox ranchers are trying to undermine the quota to 
get their platlna, white-faced, and rlng-nock foxes In without duty 
I and not on the quota. What a gyp! Our breeders did not even 
I think of protecting themselves by naming all those color phases 
separately, because they were honest and knew they are nothing 
but silver fox in Its variations. But the foreigners lay quiet until 
all was set and then come in with this foolish argument for Hull 
to fall for—^the argument that they are a separate breed of their 
own, which everyone knows Is not true. So, for heaven’s sake 
protect us against that sort of thing, because that wlU lick us. 
What we want Is as follows: 

1. Put the trade treaties back In the hands of Congress. 

2. Do not let platinum, rlng-neck, or white-faced foxes In with¬ 
out duty; and count them In on the quota. Do not class them 
under anything but silver fox, because that is what they are. 

3. Have the trade treaties cease when they expire in June. 

The fact that they pulled this, dirty stunt on us gives Congress 
a good point of argument In favor of a smaller quota and higher 
tariff, because they were not satisfied with things as they are. but 
want really to “hog*‘ our markets, and do not care a rap whether 
or not the American rancher gets a dollar for his pelts or not. 
This stunt of thelr’s makes us all angry and makes us want to shut 
them out entirely, which I hope you can do. So spread the news 
among all the Members, and fight, fight, fight, now, because now 
is the only time. 

Yours truly, Gom Star Pur Ranch, 

. W. O. ZjimD2Z.L. 

President and Treasurer, 

P. S.—January 0 they had a meeting with the Oommlssloner of 
Customs, Kindly get to him at once and stop thlA. 


Tlie reciprocal-trade treaties will go down in fox-farm his¬ 
tory as one of the most unfair pieces of legislation that has 
jeopardized one of the infant industries of our country. 

Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. FRANCIS HARTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. BRUCE BARTON, OP NEW YORK 

Mr. HARTER of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
address by Hon. Bruce Barton, of New York, at the Lincoln 
Day dinner of the Buffalo Athletic Club of Buffalo, N. Y., 
February 12, 1940: 

We are met here to honor the memory of an American who was 
ill-fed, lU-clothed, Ill-housed—and did not know It. 

He was bom In a log cabin without heat, running water, or any 
modern convenience. According to a philosophy now widely cur¬ 
rent, this was a hopeless environment; it should have convinced 
him from the start that he was doomed to failure. 

His clothes were of crude homespun, ill-fitting, and worn until 
the fabric would no longer hold a patch. 

His diet of com pone and bacon lacked essential vitamins. 

His schooling was limited to a few scattered weeks, tmder 
teachers whose own schooling had been meager. 

In such circumstances he should have been told that there was 
no hope. But no one told him this. Instead, he was told that he 
was fortunate because he had been born in a country where any 
boy might properly aspire to even the highest success, even the 
Presidency of the United States. 

He was told, also, that self-dlsclpline and hard work were his 
only path to salvation, and that if he neglected them he would be 
poor and wretched all his life. 

It was generally accepted in those days that the privilege of 
self-government Involved the responsibility of self-support. 

The rule of living was the rule of thrift. The first three com¬ 
mandments were: “Eat it up;” “Wear it out;” “Make it do.” 

He had every excuse for discouragement, self-pity, and revolt. 
He should have been good material for the Communist Party, an 
excellent professional delegate to congresses of American youth. 
As such he might even have been invited to luncheon at the 
White House. 

But no one lot him know that the cards were stacked against 
him. No one suggested that It was useless to try. No one said: 
“It Is too bad you did not come over here In the Mayflower because 
then you would have had a chance. Now It Is too late. You were 
bora poor and you will die poor. All the real chances are gone.” 

Instead, they said: “Root hog, or die.” And, though In later life 
he had his dark moods of spiritual depression, he never seems to 
have doubted that, given any sort of break, he could and would 
take care of himself. 

The name is Abraham Lincoln. As our distance from him In¬ 
creases his stature looms higher and his shadow lengthens. More 
and more he comes to be regarded as the greatest American. 

In opening my remarks on this note I would not have anyone 
assume that I am uns 3 rmpathetlc with social reforms. The obliga¬ 
tions of government now are very different, and rightly so, than 
they were in 1812. 

“New occasions teach new duties. 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.** 

Everything government can properly do to adjust the handicaps In 
the game of life has the cordial approval of all rlght-thlnklng men 
and women. You and I would have no child bom in a log cabin, 
no American, old or young, lU-fed, ill-clothed, or deprived of oppor¬ 
tunity for self-respecting employment and the chance to contribute, 
up to the limit of his talents, to the progress of the community. 

But my text tonight Is neither the material handicaps of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln nor the public career of Abraham Lincoln. I propose 
to speak briefly of the faith of Abraham Lincoln. I seek to remind 
you of the ancient truth that the life Is more than meat and the 
body than raiment. We need this' reminder. All our talk for 
too long has been of our stomachs and our pocketbooks. We have 
chkttered on and,on about the standard of living, when It Is only 
the standard of our inner living—ambition, hope, self-reliance, sac¬ 
rifice, faith—^that makes life worth living at all. We bow low before 
the golden calf of “purchasing power,and Interpret the more- 
abundant life in terms of the second payment on a second oar. Our 
eyes are blurred with covetousness, Jealousy, and Rvarloe; and we 
have almost forgotten that where there Is no vision the people perish 
as surely as where there Is no food. 
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From all this woratilp of the unreal and unixnportant we draw 
ourselves apart tonight, to restore our perspective and refresh our 
spirits In reverence for Abraham lilncoln. 

Today is the one hundred and thirty-first anniversary of his 
birth. One hundred years ago he was still unmarried and living 
In Springfield. He was a member of the Illinois State Legis¬ 
lature and Junior law partner of John T. Stuart. I have framed 
on my office wall the original of the following memorandum In his 
own handwriting: 

’’Received of Moses M. Martin as administrator of the estate of 
Isaac Martin, deceased, the sum of seven dollars & fifty cents. In 
full for services rendered said estate. 

“Stuast Lxncolm. 

*’OcTOBzat 16, 1938.” 

’This was In the days when a dollar was a dollar, and not 69 
cents, when a man’s estate passed to his children and not to the 
tax collector, and when a lawyer’s duties were qiilcldy performed 
and cheaply paid because they did not Involve Interminable 
wrangling with his government. 

As a young man Lincoln once floated down the Mississippi on a 
raft of logs to be sold In the lumber market of New Orleans. 
Those logs were cut by rugged men who swung their axes In the 
wDdemess from sunrise to sunset. Moat of them, having little 
ambition or imagination, were not more successful In those good 
old days, now regarded as teeming with opportunity, than they 
would be today. They were bom poor, worked hard, spent more 
than they earned, or Invested unwisely, and died poor. Only oc¬ 
casionally one of them, looking further ahead, was willing to forego 
the immediate expenditure of his wages and stake his surplus on a 
gamble on the future. Such a man bought cheap woodland, hired 
other men to chop, and by wise management accumulated capital, 
perhaps a fortune. The liunber built homes; It became ties for 
railroad tracks spanning the continent; it became ships that car¬ 
ried the flag of the young country across the seas. 

The men whose courage and capital shaped the timbers and fash¬ 
ioned the houses and the ships and stretched the gleaming rails 
across the prairies were once hailed as ’’subduers of the wilderness,” 
’’developers of a continent,” ’’conquerors of a new world,” ’’creators 
of a civilization.” 

Of late we have been told that they were only ”plIlagerB of our 
natural resoxiroes,” they were “robber barons.” they “stripped a con¬ 
tinent of its riches,” they took all and contributed nothing. 

Some years ago, John A. McCall, builder of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., lay dying. It was soon after the Hughes Investiga¬ 
tion had shown some glaring inequities In the conduct of the Insur¬ 
ance companies, and the New York World was running day after 
day at the head of Its editorial column, “McCall must go. McCall 
must go.” 

Smarting under the abuse, broken-hearted by the awful fall from 
popular esteem to public hate, McCall turned his dying eyes to a 
friend and exclaimed, “My Ood, and did I never do an^hing good 
for the New York Life?” 

Our fathers lived in the age when the men who made America 
were all good; now we have the age when all they did was bad. 
So the pendulum swings from right to left, from overpraise to over- 
blame, from pride to cynicism. 

Lincoln steered a middle course. He was not much Impressed by 
position or wealth. He once remarked, “I have talked vdth great 
men, and I cannot see wherein they differ from others.” He con¬ 
tended that Ood must love the plain people, or He would not have 
made so many of them. He never lost his sympathies with the poor 
and distressed. On the other hand, he knew that unless there were 
opportxmlty and reward for the self-reliant we should have no prog¬ 
ress, for it is ever the strong who must pull and the weak who ride. 

Said he (in 1860): “What is the true condition of the laborer? 
I take It that It is best for all to leave each man free to acquire 
property as fast as he can. I don’t believe In a law to prevent a 
man from getting rich; It would do more harm than good.” 

And in the year preoedlng; “Men who are Industrious and sober 
and honest In the pursuit of their own Interests should after a while 
accumulate capital, and after that should be allowed to enjoy It In 
peace, and also, If they shoifld choose, when they have accumulated 
It, to use It to save themselves from actual labor, and hire other 
people to labor for them. In doing so they do not wrong the man 
they employ, for they find men who have not their own land to 
work upon, or shops to work in, and who are benefited by working 
for others—^hlred laborers, receiving their capital for it. *rhus a 
few men that own capital hire a few others, and these establish the 
relation of capital and labor rightfully—a relation of which I make 
no complaint.” 

Are these the words of a reactionary with no social consdenoe? 
They are the words of one whose tears ran down his cheeks as he 
reviewed the applications of condemned soldiers for pardon, and 
who put his hand to the document that set 8,000,000 human things 
free. 

We honor him as the high, calm, brooding, dauntless spirit that 
kept alive the courage of our ancestors through their severest 
crisis and left us a united Nation. We say of him: “He won the 
Civil War.” But in another, though more limited sense. It might 
be said that Cyrus McCormick won the Civil War. The invention 
of the reaper came just In time to make It possible for the leaser 
strength of women and children to harvest the crops and so tree 
the men from the wheat fields for the field of battle. Lack of food 
and transportation hampered the Confederacy even more than lack 
of men. Without the reaper the XTnlon armies oould not have 


been so adequately fed. and the war conceivably might have had a 
different ending* 

Nothing oould Illustrate more apto the necessary tnterdepend- 
enoe of government and industry. *XhOBe men, either In govern¬ 
ment or In business, who mlnlmlee this Interdependence do the 
coimtry poor service. We know that without stable government 
business cannot prosper, whatever the Ingenuity or Initiative of 
its managers. We know this because It has been proved In our 
our history. In the days immedutely following the Revolutionary 
War our anoeetors found themselves In possession of a country 
richer In resources than any in the world. Fish and fovd, timber 
and metals, fertile land and water power--every material asset 
was here for the creation of quick and widespread prosperity. Yet 
the letters written at that time reflect demoralization and hope¬ 
lessness on the part of Americans In private as well as public life. 
A few years passed, just a very few years, and *rbomas Jefferson 
was able to write to a friend abroad that the country was enjoying 
almost unbelievable prosperity, that of all lands under the sun 
ours was surely the most to be envied. 

What had happened In that little Interval? The same land was 
here, the same resources, the same people. What miracle had so 
suddenly banished fear and inspired an almost unlimited hope? 
Only one thing. In those brief months a stable government had 
been set up, and Qeorge Washington elected President of the United 
States. The Government had Indicated Its purpose to restore and 
defend the national credit, which is the foundation of all business 
confidence. ’This rich coimtry, lying prostrate, was transformed 
Into a rich country standing upright, forward looking, strong and 
self-reliant, because, and only because, of government. Without 
strong government there can be no business. 

Equally It Is true that prosperous, independent business is the 
Indispensable support of liberty. Democracy breaks down first, 
not In Its political machinery, but In the economic processes which 
nourish It. Bad business, unemployment, hopelessness on the part 
of employer and employee alike—these have been the beginning of 
the disaster in every country where democracy has been lost. 

Abraham Lincoln saw this two-sided picture as clearly as any 
man who ever lived. There were some greedy, selfish businessmen 
and bankers In his day, as In every other. When a delegation 
came to him from Wall Street complaining about the burden of 
taxation and governmental Interference with their business, he 
gave them short shrift. Unless the Government should succeed 
In saving the Union, he said, they would have no business. He 
could utter stem rebuke when private enterprise needed it, but 
he made no trips aroimd the country denouncing businessmen, 
or threatening that “If business does not, Government will.” He 
knew that, in the final analysis, the preservation of the Nation 
depended not on bureaucratic controls, but on the character and 
self-reliant effort of the people, expressed through their own 
freely managed activities, big and small. 

Never In his long political career did he utter a demogoglc 
appeal. Never did he promise that merely by tiunlng one party 
of politicians out and Installing Its opponents In office the people 
cooild solve all their problems, or relieve themselves of the obliga¬ 
tions of self-reliance and toll. He knew too well the tragic history 
of such promises. He may have remembered the n^ht when 
Napoleon stood In his palace In Paris after the defeat at Waterloo, 
surrounded by a little remnant of what had been his glittering 
company of courtiers. It was a warm night, and the windows 
were open. Outside In the street a crowd of common people gath¬ 
ered and cheered Napoleon, and begged him to form them Into 
another army and lead them once more against his foes. Amazed 
by the demonstration, Napoleon turned to his followers: “Why 
should they cheer me?” he exclaimed. “What have I ever done 
for them? 1 found them poor, I leave them poor.” 

This Is the bitter epitaph of too many of the world’s political 
great. ’They find the people poor; they promise them an easy 
abundance, and they leave them poorer, not only by added debt 
but by the loss of their Uluslons and their hope. The record of 
Industry, on the whole, is better than the record of government. 
Business does not find the people poor and leave them poor. 
Bxislness finds the common man chained to his doorstep with no 
horizon beyond the limits of his own small town. It leaves him In 
his automobile, freed from the shackles of time and distance 
with the whole continent for his playground. It finds the farmer 
bending over the hoe, or the farmer’s wife over the washtub, 
as their ancestors had done before them wearing themselves Into 
early graves; and it leaves the farmer riding on his tractor, the 
woman sitting beside an electric washing machine, each one doing 
more work In a day than used to be possible In a week, and coming 
to the end of the day untlred. 

The New York World’s Fair, that stunning record of the past 
and thrilling promise for the future, was not Government’s crea¬ 
tion, but the child of industry. Henry Ford has had more In¬ 
fluence on the breadth and scope of American life than almost 
any dozen sessions of Congress. There are Industries in your own 
city that have added more to the health and happiness of the 
people of your State than any session of the le^slature. The 
abundance of life that can be enje^ed on this rich and still young 
continent Is unlimited If American Government and American in¬ 
dustry work together in mutual understanding and respect. This 
truth Abraham Lincoln knew, and by It he profited. 

Of late we have been misled and disheartened by the repetition 
of too many myths. The myth of the simple days, the days when 
everything was easy as contrasted with the present when problems 
are assumed to be hopelessly complex. But there never were any 
simple days. Listen: 
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**Wliatever the cause of the panic the disaster was widespread; 
bank after bank went under, boom towns In the West collapsed; 
eastern mills shut down; working people In the industrial centers, 
starving from unemployment, begged for relief.” 

To what panic do those doleful words refer? To the panic of 
the complex days of 1929? No. The panic of the simple days of 
1837. 

We are incessantly assailed by the myth of the vanished frontier. 
It was In 1893 that Prof. Frederick Jackson Turner delivered his 
now famous address at the Chicago World’s Fair, pointing out 
that the census of 1890 had, for the first time In our history, re¬ 
vealed a Blackening in the western surge of population; the free 
land was gone. For more than a generation his address was neg¬ 
lected and almost forgotten, until suddenly it was resurrected to 
become the theme song of the despairers of today. 

What are the true facts? There never was a frontier In the 
sense that any man or family, regardless of Its ability or determi¬ 
nation, could move West and find easy fortune. Tens of thousands 
were born in log cabins in the same year Lincoln was bom, and 
many If not most, of them died in log cabins. The pioneer is a 
creature not of time but of spirit. Tlie frontier, like the kingdom 
of heaven, Is within us. If America’s horizontal frontiers are 
closed, our vertical frontiers, the possibilities of lifting the whole 
standard of American life have hardly begun to be explored. 

Depressing myths are no Invention of the present; they have 
been always the escape and the alibi of the faint of heart. Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln had no time or patience with them. The Civil War 
which he and others had hoped would end in 90 days dragged Its 
bloody course across 4 frightful years. All around him men lost 
their hope; great newspapers cried out against the awful slaughter 
and called for a truce. Many expressed open and even violent doubt 
as to whether the Union at such a price was really worth preserving. 
Tn their hearts they surrendered, but never he. He had learned 
from his earliest youth that what Is most precious in life must be 
paid for in hardship, and staying power, and blood. These are his 
words to the soldiers of the One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Ohio 
in the fourth year of the war: 

'T almost always feel Inclined, when I happen to say anything 
to soldiers, to Impress them, in a few brief remarks, the importance 
of success In this contest. It Is not merely for today, but for all 
time to come, that we should perpetuate for our children’s children 
that great and free government which we have enjoyed all our 
lives. I beg you to remember this, not merely for my sake but for 
yours. 1 happen temporarily to occupy this White House. I am 
a, living witness that any one of your children may look to come 
here as my father's child has. It Is in order that each one of you 
may have, through this free Government which we have enjoyed, 
an open field and a fair chance for your Industry, enterprise, and 
intelligence; that you may all have equal privileges In the race of 
life, with all its desirable human aspirations. It is for this the 
struggle should be maintained, that we may not lose our birth¬ 
right, not only for 1 but for 2 or 3 years. The Nation is worth 
fighting for, to secure such an inestimable Jewel.” 

Those solemn and prophetic words shoxxld be a part of the 
ritual of every American home. 

Often disappointed In subordinates, often let down by those In 
whom he had placed responsibility, he never lost his trust. His 
clecr, firm eyes pierced deep into the souls of men and women 
and knew them for what they are—none wholly bad. none com¬ 
pletely good. But, on the whole, more good than bad. 

So he believed in the masses. 

So. also, he believed In himself. ’That he might save the Union, 
he was willing to humble himself to an extent which made some 
of his associates burn with anger. When one night General Mc¬ 
Clellan delivered an unforgivable snub, Lincoln’s aides hotly de¬ 
manded that the contemptuous young general be forthwith 
removed. Lincoln brushed them serenely aside. ‘T will hold 
McClellan’s horse,” he said, *‘lf only he will give us victories.” 
The self-abnegation denoted no lack of self-respect. On the con¬ 
trary, he knew himself to be so Immensely superior that he could 
afford to be immensely tolerant. A powerful Senator came to 
him another night at the White House to demand that he reor¬ 
ganize his Cabinet. The Senator, a friendly supporter, pointed 
out what was only too clear to every Washington observer, that 
Secretaries Seward, Chase, and Stanton each believed himself 
better fitted for the Presidency than his chief. Lincoln refused 
to take the suggestion seriously. He knew the faults of his ad¬ 
visers, he said; he knew their private criticisms and connivings, 
but he had no fear. The Senator, recording the conversation In 
his diary, wrote in some amazement: ‘‘He (Lincoln) said with 
a good deal of emphasis that ho was master.” 

A few months after Lincoln’s death, young John Hay, who had 
been his secretary, was In Washington and paid a visit to this same 
Senator. Dissensions between the new President Andrew Johnson 
and the Congress were high, the problems of reconstruction seemed 
almost too great for solution; Washington was a distracted city. 
Wrote young John Hay In his diary; “He (the Senator) feels very 
gloomy. 'Thinks we are going to the devil. He is a brighter man 
and an older man than I, but I know we are not.” 

Lincoln never for one moment allowed his mind to entertain 
the poisonous Idea that America or the American people were going 
to the devil. He carried the feelings and faith of youth into old 
age, and this is genius. Buoyed up by the inner consciousness of 
mastery, he cared little what the uninformed might say or do. Mon 
disappointed him often, but he never let himself grow cynical. 
Presiding over a land torn by civil strife, he kept his eyes fixed 
firmly on the hour of rexmion which he knew must come. 
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Inwardly warmed by spiritual fires, he was almost unconscious 
of being lU-fed or well-fed, lU-clothed or well-clothed, ill-housed 
or well-housed. He believed in the American people, In laie In¬ 
tegrity and strength of his own purposes, and in the final victory 
of the will of God. In this conquering faith he solved his seem¬ 
ingly impossible problems. Insofar as we are worthy to share that 
faith, we shall solve our lesser problems, also. 

Let us then here rededlcate ourselves to the service of our coun¬ 
try that he, being dead, shall not have died in vain. Let us drink 
deep of his belief in America, and be ashamed of our doubts, In 
his own words; 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness In 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are In • • • to do all which may achieve and 

cherish a Just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS F. FORD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1940 

Mr. THOMAS P. FORD. Mr. Speaker, with the main pur¬ 
pose of the reciprocal-trade program the opening of markets 
for our export surpluses—both agricultural and industrial- 
no group takes Issue. But some, following the exploded 
theory that a nation is enriched only through its exports and 
is impoverished by its imports, are honestly worried over 
imports. It is on agricultural imports that the opposition has 
centered. 

Yet it can be shown and has been shown that there is no 
basis for such opposition. The fact is that our export trade 
with the 21 countries with which we now have trade agree¬ 
ments fell from $3,000,000,000 In 1929 to one-third that in 
1933, and has doubled since the trade agreements have been 
made. Moreover, our export trade with the agreement na¬ 
tions increased 61 percent between the years 1934-35 and 
1937-38, while our import trade increased only 35 percent. 
With the nonagreement countries our imports and exports 
each increased about 37 percent—a slightly larger percent of 
imports than with the agreement countries, and a much 
smaller increase in exports. 

FARMERS’ CASH INCOME INCREASED 

Perhaps the best test of the effect on agriculture is a com¬ 
parison of our farmers' cash income at different periods. In 
the tragic boom year of 1929 our farmers’ income exceeded 
$11,000,000,000. At that time farm products in the United 
States supplied 90 percent of our home consumption of such 
products. While the farm income fell in 1933 to a little over 
$5,000,000,000, the American farmer supplied 93 percent of 
the home market for such products. 

’The trade-agreement program has left the farmer in pos¬ 
session of 93 percent of the home market, while the farmers’ 
income has risen to nearly $8,000,000,000. 

How any friend of the farmer can ponder these facts and 
still claim that the farmer is suffering from the program is 
beyond the comprehension of most of us, 

AGRICTTLTTTRAL IMPORTS PRINCIPALLY NONCOMPETITIVE 

Of course, everybody knows that we have a long and im¬ 
portant list of agricultural commodities that we do not pro¬ 
duce here and that we regularly import. And yet the 
opposition has the brazen effrontery to cite the $795,000,000 
of ’‘agricultural” products that were imported in the first 9 
months of 1939 without making any attempt at breaking these 
figures down to show what percentage of these imports are 
or are not competitive products. Common honesty demands 
that this be done, and when it is done, the facts disclosed are 
as follows: At least two-thirds of these products, amounting, 
roughly, to $530,000,000, were products that the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act placed on the free list because they are 
products that we do not produce at all and must import or 
go without. Among these necessary Imports, entirely non¬ 
competitive, are coffee, rubber, raw sfik, bananas, cocoa beans. 
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tea, carpet wool, sisal Even the most rabid proponent of 
a high protective tariff admits that such essential products 
should be admitted free of duty. Therefore the only possU)le 
controversy Is confined to the remaining one-third of the 
agricultural Imports, 

These include products which we produce but not in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to supply our needs. Practically all are sub¬ 
ject to a high duty. But that duty has not stimulated pro¬ 
duction sufficiently to meet the home demand. Imports are 
necessary. Then there are products which have different 
grades or qualities, not produced here in sufficient quantity, 
which must be Imported. The high tariff does not keep them 
out, because we want and need them. The same is true of 
certain fruits and vegetables that are produced here only in 
restricted seasons. We Import when a home supply is not 
available. 

DAIRY AND CATTX 4 E IMPORTS INSIGNIFICANT 

The charge that the dairy and cattle Indxistries are in¬ 
jured by the program has been proven untrue. Secretary 
of State Hull pointed out in a recent speech that the Income 
of the dairy industry declined under tariff embargoes from 
over $1,800,000,000 in 1929 to about half that in 1932, and 
rose under our trade program to nearly $1,400,000,000 in 
1938. There is no denying that. Nor is there any denying 
that in 1938 the imports were only one-half of 1 percent. 

As to the cattle Industry, it stlU has from 95 to 98 percent 
of the home market and the one and a half percent ad¬ 
mitted under the trade agreements are subject to quota, 
grades, and other restrictions. Incidentally, those politically 
minded cattlemen who are attacking the trade program 
might take a look at their bank accounts, at the high mar¬ 
ket quotations, at the black ink which has replaced the red 
ink of the Smoot-Hawley period. 

PROGRAM HAS STIMULATSD EXPORTS 

Turning now to the general effects of the reciprocal-trade 
program, we might ponder on the Increase in exports of 
industrial plants. As I have stated, the exports to trade- 
agreement countries increased 61 percent; to other coun¬ 
tries, only 38 percent. This is from 1934-35 to 1937<-38. 
Turning to the statement of Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, I quote this para¬ 
graph: 

This Increase In exports provided a direct stimulus to employ¬ 
ment. According to estimates made by the Department of Com¬ 
merce the number of persons directly employed in the production 
of exported manufactures Increased from 374,000 in 1933 to 673,000 
in 1937. an Increase of approximately 300,000. This figure takes 
no account of persons employed In the transportation of the 
exported commodities, such as railroad, truck, ocean shipping, and 
longshore workers, and, furthermore, it does not Include persons em¬ 
ployed in the production or transportation of the raw materials, fuel, 
and other products used in producing these exported commodities. 
Hence the Increase of approximately 800,000 Jobs represents only 
a part of the employment directly created by the increase in our 
export trade. Nevertheless, It is a substantial figure, showing that 
our export trade in manufactured goods has made a substantial 
contribution to business recovery since 1934. 

IMPORTS XTSCESSABT TO OX7R LIVING STANDARD 

As I said, no one objects to exports. But it Is essential 
to realize that, without imports, it is impossible to keep up a 
large export trade. Imports and services—shipping, banking, 
insurance—must in the long run balance exports and services. 
That is, our credits for exports and services we perform in 
the way of shipping, and so forth, must ultimately balance 
our debts for Imports and services rendered" us. The only 
alternative is for us to take foreign securities, foreign invest¬ 
ments. or gold. We have been taking the gold and have thus 
acciunulated such an enormous quantity that it has become 
a major problem. This gold, incidentally, came to us not 
because we pay $35 an ounce for it, the fact being that the 
price of gold has been generally uniform in the United States, 
England, Prance, and other nations. The gold has been 
shipped here to establish credits either to pay for the greater 
value of our exports over our imports or to invest here because 
under the New Deal this has become the safest country in 
the world for Investment. 

I am told that one of our largest apartment houses in the 
city of Washington is owned by the queen of a friendly little 


neutral nation and Uiat many other large buildings here and 
in other cities are owned by well-known citizens of other 
nations. Those Investments have been made possible 
through the shipment of gold here and not by larger Imports, 
trade agreements help both indu s try and agriculture 

My own great State of California has greatly benefited 
from the reciprocal-trade agreements. They have opened 
markets for our surplus dried and canned fruits and vege¬ 
tables and for other agricultural products. And by stimu¬ 
lating Industrial production the agreements have opened 
thousands of Jobs, at a time when jobs are the crucial need 
of our disturbed people. This has only Just begun. It is 
my hope and my belief that with a development of this 
program, with a steady increase in production, transporta¬ 
tion, and consumption, more and more employment wiU be 
created. This is essential to the very life of thousands of 
our citizens who survived the boom of the twenties only to 
find themselves bereft of their savings and imable to get a 
new foothold In a rapidly changing scene which left them 
Impoverished in the midst of ‘‘surplus" products of all kinds. 

To repeat, I wish to again state that the reciprocal-trade 
treaties have opened markets for millions of dollars' worth 
of our surplus commodities. By so doing they have given 
employment to hundreds of thousands of our citizens. They 
have helped the employer and the factory worker by opening 
the way for the sale abroad of surplus factory products, while 
lowering the tariff on essential raw materials. They have 
helped the farmer in two ways. First, by opening markers 
for a part of his surplus and thus also preventing a collapse 
of domestic prices; and they have helped him in an indirect 
and even more Important way by Increasing the employment, 
wages, and purchasing power of his city customers. 

Lastly, the program has been of untold benefit to con¬ 
sumers by keeping prices at a reasonable level and thereby 
raising the standard of living. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATTVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1940 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, before the Congress today Is 
a bill to extend the authority of the President to negotiate 
reciprocal-trade agreements for another 3 years. For 6 years 
we have been operating under this program, and yet no 
single piece of recent legislation is subject to more confu¬ 
sion, more misunderstanding, and more purposeful misrep¬ 
resentation than is this program of tariff bargaining. Claims 
and counterclaims have been Indiscriminately made by both 
proponents and opponents of this bill, many without any 
basis of fact, and few, if any, designed to clarify the issues 
posed by this program. Is it any wonder, then, that in a 
recent Gallup poll, only one out of ten voters in the country 
had any conception of the philosophy underlying the pro¬ 
gram? 

What is the philosophy underlying the trade-agreements 
program? In the terms of the act Itself it is simply— 

For the purpose of expending foreign markets for the products 
of the United States • • • by regulating the admission of 
foreign goods Into the United States In accordance with the char¬ 
acteristics and needs of various branches of American production. 

To achieve this purpose the President was authorized to 
seek concessions for our products in foreign markets and, in 
return, to grant concessions to foreign producers on products 
which we need. The concessions given and received are 
embodied In a reciprocal-trade agreement and go into effect 
at the discretion of the President. In a further effort to 
expand exports the principle of multilateral trade was to be 
encouraged. This is simphr a guaranty of equal treatment In 
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the American market to soods of all countries which guar¬ 
antee equal tr^tment to American goods in their markets. 
In simplified terms this is what is involved in the uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-nation policy. 

Is the Republican Party opposed to the underlying philos¬ 
ophy of the trade-agreements program as expressed in the 
act? Certainly not. May I quote from a speech by a very 
prominent statesman to support this claim: 

By sensible trade agreements which will not Interrupt our own 
production, we should afford the outlets for our Increasing sur¬ 
pluses. • • * We must not repose in fancied security that 

we can forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. • * • 

We should take from our customers such of their products as we 
can use without harm to our industries and labor. • • • The 

period of exclusiveness has passed. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce Is the pressing problem. 

This Statement was made by President William McKinley 
on September 3, 1901. The Republican Party was the origi¬ 
nator of the doctrine of reciprocity and throughout the suc¬ 
ceeding years has steadfastly held to this principle as the only 
profitable way for the United States to conduct its foreign 
trade. Efforts by the new dealers to fasten the tag “embargo- 
ists’* on the Republican Party Is sheer nonsense and only 
serves to divert the attention of the people from the real 
issues posed by this program. 

Stripped of all misrepresentations and name calling, the 
iesues are: 

First. Is the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act constitu¬ 
tional? 

Second. Has the program expanded our export trade? 

Third. Have foreign goods been admitted on the basis of 
need? 

Fourth. Has the program been successful in promoting 
Ijlultilateral trade? 

The question of the constitutionality of the act hinges on 
the methods provided for the accomplishment of the aims 
mentioned previously. These are, first, to authorize the Presi¬ 
dent to enter into trade agreements with foreign govern¬ 
ments; and second, to proclaim such modified duties as are 
required or appropriate to carry out any such foreign-trade 
agreement. In the first instance. Congress has delegated to 
the Executive a power which Congress itself does not possess. 
Is there any provision In the Constitution authorizing the 
Congress to negotiate agreements with foreign governments? 

The Constitution does provide, however, that the President 
“shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.’* Thus these agreements are based either on 
a power conferred, but not possessed, by Congress, and are 
therefore nullities, or they are treaties and must be con¬ 
curred in by two-thirds of the Senators present. I am con¬ 
vinced that they are treaties and that unless concurred in by 
the Senate are unconstitutional. 

*1116 provisions of many of the agreements concluded thus 
far have only served to strengthen this conviction. In the 
first place, a majority of the countries require ratification by 
their own legislatures. Secondly, in the trade agreements 
with Cuba, Belgium, Honduras, and Colombia it is expressly 
provided that the provisions of these “agreements” supersede 
any inconsistent provisions contained in previous treaties 
concluded between the two governments. As that great 

* statesman, Senator Borah, said at the time the agreement 
with Colombia was signed: 

We have a treaty with Colombia, which Is conceded to be a treaty 
made In the usual course of negotiating and * ratifying treaties. 
We have a trade agreement with Colombia. Certainly nothing less 
than an agreement equal In force and effect to a treaty could 
abrogate the first treaty. 

The Constitution expressly provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises. * * * 

Under the provisions of this act Congress has authorized 
the President to raise or lower our duties by 60 percent, but 
: provides no definite standards to guide the Executive in his 

* selection of duties which may or may not be reduced. The 
I delegation of powers by Congress without adequate standards 
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has long been recognized as unconstitutional and has been so 
stated by the Supreme Court in numerous decisions. 

Why, then, has not this act been tested by the courts? 
The answer can be found in the act itself, which denies to a 
manufacturer, producer, or wholesaler the remedy allowed 
by section 616 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, Under this sec¬ 
tion a manufacturer, who considered himself aggrieved by an 
assessment, could file an appeal with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and if not satisfied could carry his case through the 
various customs courts and under certain circumstances to 
the Supreme Court itself. With this right denied, however, 
it is impossible to prove injury through a reduced duty which 
is not common with people generally. The only means avail¬ 
able for removing this statute from the books or for making it 
conform to the Constitution is right here in the legislative 
branch of our Government. In the interests of constitutional 
government we must pursue one course or the other. 

No one will deny that our exports have increased in recent 
years. In an effort to Infiate the value of the program, the 
State Department points with pride to a 97-percent Increase in 
our export trade from 1932 to 1939. This, they claim, is a 
result of the trade-agreements program. As is true with 
so many other statements made in connection with the pro¬ 
gram, this figure Is subject to close scrutiny. When examined 
closely, we find that from 1932, the low point of the depres¬ 
sion, to 1935, before the program went into operation, exports 
increased 42 percent. From 1935 to 1939, while the program 
was fully operative, exports increased but 39 percent. Was 
this due to the trade program or to general world recovery? 
The larger increase from 1932 to 1935 would certainly seem to 
indicate that our exports Increased primarily as a result of 
world recovery and would have taken place irrespective of 
the trade-agreements program. 

Agriculture's stake in any program designed to increase our 
export trade is obvious. No single branch of American pro¬ 
duction is more dependent on foreign markets for prosperity. 
In advancing the trade-agreements program proponents 
claimed that agricultural exports would increase and that “a 
better relationship between agriculture, mining, and manu¬ 
facturing would be maintained.” What has happened? In 
preliminary figures issued by the Department of Commerce, 
agricultural exports in 1939 were actually 1 percent below 
agricultural exports in 1932, the bottom year of the depression. 
Over this same period exports of all United States merchan¬ 
dise Increased 98 percent. Of more direct bearing on the 
program itself, we find that agricultural exports in 1939 are 
12 percent below agricultural exports in 1935, a year in which 
agricultural exports were sharply curtailed as a result of the 
drought in 1934, while total exports increased 39 percent over 
this period. Is there any evidence here that the farmer has 
benefited from the trade-agreements program or that a better 
relationship between agriculture, mining, and manufacturing 
has been maintained? 

Let us look at a few specific commodities. The most press¬ 
ing problem facing agriculture, and those of us who wish to 
help the farmer, is the disposal of the huge surpluses of many 
agricultural products. The four most important of these are 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, and pork products. Foreign markets 
are essential for the producers of these commodities. The 
State Department claims that under the trade-agreements 
program markets for these surpluses have been found. What 
are the facts? 

Proponents of the agreements program have been unani¬ 
mous in their praises of the concessions we received on wheat 
and wheat fiour. They point with pride to the increase of 
over seven times in the quantity exported to all countries from 
1935 to 1938. What they neglect to point out, however, is that 
exports to concession countries increased but four and one- 
half times, while, over the same period, exports to nonconces¬ 
sion countries Increased nearly nine times, or almost twice 
as much, relatively, as exports to concession countries. Nor 
do they mention that in 1938 we subsidized the export of 
millions of bushels of wheat, either in the form of grain or 
fiour, and that a large percentage of the subsidized exports 
went to countries which granted us concessions. Have the 
agreements helped the wheat farmer? 
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Another commodity iKdiich is dependent to a large degree on 
export markets Is cured pork. Here it is seen that from 1&35 
to 1938 the quantity of hams^ shoulders, and bacon exported to 
all countries increased 3 percent. Exports to countries which 
gave us concessions, however, actually declined 9A percent, 
over the same period, while exports to all other countries 
increased 4.6 percent. It might be interesting to note that the 
quantity of total exports of all meat products Increased 2 per¬ 
cent from 1935 to 1938. To coimtries which granted us con¬ 
cessions, however, exports declined 14 percent, while to all 
other countries they increased 4 percent. Have the agree¬ 
ments helped the livestock producers? 

The case of cotton offers further illumination on the agree¬ 
ments program. The trade agreements have had no direct 
effect on cotton, as it enters all the important world markets 
duty-free. Cotton does offer, however, an excellent test of the 
theory often advanced that trade in all commodities would 
increase whether the subject of concessions or not. If there 
was any validity to this theory, certainly exports of cotton, in 
which we hold a dominant world position, should be the first 
to feel the upsurge. Prom 1935 to 1988, however, the amount 
of American cotton entering foreign markets has declined 22 
percent, while over the same period foreign mill consumption 
has increased 10 percent. Has the cotton grower benefited 
from the trade-agreements program? 

And, finally, it is well to examine the figures on tobacco. 
Here we find that from 1935 to 1938 total exports increased 
23.4 percent. Exports to concession countries increased 29.1 
percent, while to all other countries the increase was but 22.7 
percent. This would seem to indicate that the trade-agree¬ 
ments program had been successful in promoting our exports 
of tobacco. It is necessary, however, to look a little deeper. 
Of the six concessions we received, only two represented de¬ 
creases in duty. One of these concessions was made by Cuba, 
one of the world's largest tobacco-exporting countries, and 
the other by Colombia, which annually takes about 109,000 
poimds. Further, from 1932 to 1938 exports to all coirntrles 
Increased 19 percent. Exports to concession countries, how¬ 
ever, actually declined by 33.8 percent, while to all other coun¬ 
tries there was an increase of 33.8 percent. Can anyone say 
that the tobacco grower has benefited from the reciprocal- 
trade agreements? 

Of even greater significance from the standpoint of surplus 
removal is the percentage of our dcmestic production which 
enters export markets. In 1929 we ewurted 44.9 percent of 
our cotton production, 35.3 percent of our production of un¬ 
manufactured tobacco, 17 percent of all the wheat produced 
in this country, and 5.7 percent of our total production of 
pork products. In 1938, however—^the last year for which fig¬ 
ures are available—^we exported but 28.1 percent of our cotton 
production, 28.8 percent of our production of unmanufactured 
tobacco, 11.4 percent of the domestic wheat production, and 
but one-tenth of 1 percent of our total production of pork 
products. Is there any indication here that foreign markets 
for our agricultural surpluses have been Improved? 

These are but a few examples of commodities which have 
shown no material gains.directly attributable to the trade- 
agreements program. Proponents of the program can im- 
doubtedly point to examples which show Just the opposite 
picture; but what other four commodities combined annually 
account for approximately 65 percent of our total agricul¬ 
tural exports? Is any further evidence necessary to show the 
comrrilete failure of the program in its avowed object of in¬ 
creasing the value of foreign markets for the products of our 
farms? 

The third Issue at stake is the expressed purpose of reduc¬ 
ing our own duties ''in accordance with the characteristics 
and needs of various branches of American industry." Let 
us examine some of the reductions made in the agreements 
concluded thus far. First, cattle; do we need Canadian and 
Mexican cattle? Does cattle from foreign countries possess 
a "characteristic" not present in American cattle? Next, 
milk and cream; do we need milk and cream? Do we pro¬ 
duce insufficient quantities of milk to ra.tisfy our domestic 
demand? Quite the contrary, we aU know of the desperate 


measures taken by our own dairy farmers to |ld the market 
of unsalable surpluses. Do we need hay, oats, cherries, 
apples, cauliflower, potatoes, eggs, and many other highly 
competitive farm products? The answer Is obviously "No." 

It is only necessary to examine the operations of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation in recent years to 
ascertain Just how desperately we need many of the com¬ 
modities on which our duties were reduced. During the 
fiscal years 1936 and 1939, the Surplus Commodities Corpo¬ 
ration, note the word "surplus," spent $30,479,112 for 
removal operations of 20 commodities which in the 
Judgment of the State Department were in such need as to 
warrant reductions of as much as 50 percent in many cases. 
Over this same period imports of these commodities were 
valued at $92,298,000. Can there be any reasonable doubt 
that in the administration of this act, the State Department 
has arrogated powers which were neither granted nor Implied 
by the provisions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act? 

And finally, I would like to comment briefly on the fourth 
issue—have we been successful in promoting multilateral 
trade? The basis on which multilateral trade is built is 
the extension and adherence to the unconditional most- 
favored-nation policy. In order to Insure equal treatment 
for our commerce in world markets, we stand ready to extend 
the reductions made in the various trade agreements to like 
products originating from every country in the world. Only 
by discriminating against our trade does a nation forfeit 
the privilege of equal treatment in our market. 

During the recent hearings on this act numerous attempts 
were made by members of the minority to ascertain from the 
Secretary of State and other administration witnesses pre¬ 
cisely to what extent we were receiving most-favored-natioa 
treatment from the nations of the world. No direct answer 
was received, but it was admitted, at least, by Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State Grady, that— 

We have not • * • obtained 100-percent nondlecrlminatory 

treatment In our trade with the world. 

Even as regards the nations with which we have trade 
treaties, we are not even receiving most-favored-nation 
treatment in fact, although, as Secretary Hull told the com¬ 
mittee, they have adopted that policy "in principle." While 
this may be true, It is nevertheless a fact that on March 1, 
1939, trade-agreement countries were parties to 33 clearing 
agreements, 49 clearing-payment agreements, and 26 pay¬ 
ment agreements. Thus, a network of exclusive agreements 
has been built up around the very markets in which the 
United States was guaranteed equal treatment. As to non¬ 
treaty countries who are receiving the benefit of our con¬ 
cessions, the Secretary of State stated that they are making 
the most-favored-nation policy "their long-view objective." 

Though conceding that discriminations against American 
commerce still* exist, Secretary Hull stated that the State 
Department was pursuing "a policy of patience and friendly 
representation" toward nations which were discriminating 
against us "to move as fast as they can or are reasonably 
disposed to" toward the ultimate objective of most-favored- 
nation treatment. The Secretary of State stated that the 
removal of these discriminations could not be accomplished 
overnight. However, the fact is that the treaty program has 
now been in operation for nearly 6 years, and the dis¬ 
criminations are as bad or worse than they ever have been. 

The following quotations from the Aimual Report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 1939 bear 
out the statement that discriminations are on the Increase: 

Obstacles to foreign intercourse « • • became perhaps even 
more numerous ana more complex during the past year than in 
preceding years. * * * Various forms of exchange restriotlona 

Imposed by foreign governments have created a problem of obtain¬ 
ing effective paymtots In dollars quite apart from the ordinary 
difficulties of securing and holding foreign markets for American 
products. Not only are restrictions placed upon the free con¬ 
version of foreign currencies into dollars, but It may be required 
also that exchange allotments must be obtained before goods are 
passed through customs or even before goods are ordered. Imports 
from the United States are frequently on a different footing from 
shipments originating in other countrtea, notably In Instances In 
which clearing and compensation agreements am In effect or in 
bllatend trade reaulte in an exotaa of exports from dds 
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country, and special regfulatlona are sometimes applied to the Im¬ 
portation of particular commodities. Transfers of dividends, profits, 
royalties, and other payments not directly related to trade in goods 
are often subject to rigid controls. Moreover, the operations of 
American-owned enterprises In certain foreign coimtrles. involving 
investments of large propositions, have been placed under severe 
disabilities. 

In the case of barriers to trade In goods, there has been increas¬ 
ing resort to measures beyond the familiar tariff duties. For ex¬ 
ample, quota systems which stipulate maximum quantities of speci¬ 
fied commodities which may be imported from all countries, have 
become common. • * • The situation has been rendered the 

more confusing during recent times by political dislocations in cen¬ 
tral Europe and Asia, and by the formation of trade areas and cur¬ 
rency blocs to which access from outside areas Is completely or par¬ 
tially closed by the use of extraordinary control devices. 

It is apparent that the other nations of the world are not 
following our leadership in putting into effect the uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-nation policy as regards import restric¬ 
tions. The President, however, has It within his power to 
compel nondiscrlmlnatory treatment for American products. 
He can do this either by withholding the benefit of our treaty 
concessions from those nations which in fact discriminate 
against us or, by availing himself of the more drastic powers 
contained In sections 337 and 338 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
providing for penalty duties on Imports from nations pur¬ 
suing unfair practices and discriminating against American 
commerce. 

The efiOcacy of the first method has already been proven 
in the case of one nation—Australia—^which formerly was 
found to discriminate against American commerce and was 
temporarily denied the benefits of our treaty concessions. 
That nation was not long in removing those discriminations. 

I do not believe that anyone can interpret these criticisms 
as advocating a policy of tariff embargoes. I have made a 
conscientious effort to propound what I believe to be a fair 
and honest criticism of the trade-agreements program. To 
siunmarize: The act as it now stands is xmconstitutlonal; the 
program has failed to increase the value of foreign markets 
for our surplus agricultural commodities; our own duties have 
been reduced, not according to need as set forth in the act, 
but according to the whims and beliefs of a few classical 
economists; and. lastly, the program has not succeeded in 
assuring equal treatment for our commerce in world markets. 
After a 6-year test, the trade program has proven its ina¬ 
bility to handle the complex problems posed by world condi¬ 
tions. As the difficulties increase, is there any reasonable 
assurance that they will be met more easily through this 
program? I do not think so. The results have not been 
encouraging. The philosophy can be sound, but the methods 
pursued to put a philosophy into practice have destroyed 
what might otherwise have been real benefits. I must oppose 
the extension of the program as dangerous to the welfare of 
American agriculture and Industry. 

Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1940 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, opposi¬ 
tion to any further extension of the reciprocity trade agree¬ 
ment program is not based upon disbelief in the principle of 
reciprocity as a proper consideration in .negotiating trade 
treaties between our Nation and other nations, but is 
based upon the fact that the administration of the act, 
under the Secretary of State, has shown an utter disregard 
of the necessity of protecting our farm and industrial 
workers from competing with commodities produced in for¬ 
eign countries by the underpsdd and overworked labor of 
those countries. 

If the trade treaties already entered into had been con¬ 
fined to the Importation of only those commodities which 


we do not grow or manufacture in this coimtry, then, there 
could be no plausible basis of opposition to any treaty ar¬ 
rangement that would take such in exchange for our own 
manufactured or grown products, and, for which other na¬ 
tions might have need. Such would be a fair exchange and 
would constitute true reciprocity. 

But, unfortunately, the administration has used the 
powers delegated to the President without regard to the true 
principles that form the basis of real reciprocity. Such have 
been violently disregarded by entering into agreements that 
have made possible the importation of manufactured and 
farm-grown products from foreign countries as to which 
we already have a surplus. In some instances surplus being 
so great as to create a problem that has baffled solution. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE TREATY PROGRAM DETRIMENTAL TO FARMERS 

For instance, the administration has been at its wit's 
end to.find a method to prevent surplus production of farm 
commodities. We have seen all sorts of panaceas tried, in¬ 
cluding crop curtailment, and, as a last resort purchase 
by the Gtovemment of such surplus and distribution to the 
needy. Up to the present time no substantial remedy has 
been found even though millions of dollars have been ex¬ 
pended in the vain attempt to do so. And, yet, in the face 
of this condition the administration has negotiated treaties 
that have made possible the importation of the very com¬ 
modities of which we already have a surplus. The resffit 
has brought additional distress to the farmers of the Nation. 

Thus, we find that notwithstanding the fact that the Fed¬ 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation has been engaged in an 
endeavor to remove the surplus of no less than 20 different 
farm commodities, the State Department has negotiated 
reciprocity treaties with foreign nations that have reduced 
the tariff on the same commodities, thereby making it easier, 
and, in fact possible, for those foreign coimtries to send into 
this country the same commodities of which we already have 
a surplus. During the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 we spent 
$30,749,112 on surplus removal operations and during the 
same period there were imported into the United States $92,- 
298,000 worth of these same commodities from abroad. 

The damage that has been done to the American farmer as 
result of the administration's reciprocity treaty program was 
well and forcibly expressed in the resolution adopted by the 
National Orange at its annual meeting held at Peoria, Ill. 
The resolution was as follows: 

The reciprocal trade agreements program has caused serious dam¬ 
age to American agriculture. It has depressed farm prices by en¬ 
couraging Imports of competitive products from countries where 
substandard labor conditions prevail. It Is wrong In principle and 
violates the Constitution. It should not be renewed when it ex¬ 
pires by its own limitations on June 12, 1940. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation by resolution, in 
part, demanded: 

That no agreement be consummated, the effect of which might 
be to force or hold domestic prices for any farm commodity below 
parity level. Any other course would justify the condemnation of 
and opposition to such agreement by all agricultural groups. 

Thus these two great national farm organizations recognize 
the distress that can result to our farmers by agreements that 
do not take into consideration the prevailing conditions. 

DETRIMENTAL TO LABOR 

There is also a striking inconsistency between th& trade trea¬ 
ties and the national labor policy recently adopted by Con¬ 
gress. In an endeavor to increase the wage level of labor 
and improve working conditions, we enacted a law providing 
for minimum wages and maximum hours in industry. The 
trade-treaty program, in permitting importation of competi¬ 
tive products from foreign countries, where the wages paid 
are but a fraction of those received by American workers, and 
where there is no such thing as a 40-hour week or an 8-hoiir 
day, has the effect of setting at naught in such cases the bene¬ 
ficial results sought to be attained for our workers by our 
National Wage and Hour Act. 

Likewise, our immigration law and the Asiatlc-excluslon 
law have been nullified to a large extent by the reciprocal 
trade treaty progranL Under the latter, the products of 
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cheap foreign labor are allowed to be brought In here to dla- 
place the products of our own labor. The competition thus 
created is Just as keen and disastrous as if the foreign-made 
goods had been manufactured in this country under the same 
adverse wage and working conditions that prevail abroad. 

Thus the importation of these foreign-made goods, by rea¬ 
son of the preferential tariff rates provided in the reciprocal- 
trade treaties, has a tendency to break down our American 
standard of living. It is this threat that prompted repre¬ 
sentatives of groups of workers who have been adversely 
affected by the trade treaties to appear before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Hoxise and protest against continu¬ 
ance of the reciprocity treaty program. 

DETBZMENTAL TO ZNDUBTBZAL RSCOVXBT 

It is generally agreed that confidence is. one of the most 
necessary elements of industrial recovery. It can be readily 
seen that confidence cannot be created where uncertainty 
exists as to what industry will next be brought into com¬ 
petition with foreign-made goods Imported in this country 
under preferential tariff reductions granted by the reci¬ 
procity trade "treaty program. The American producer is 
finding it increasing difficult to face this severe competi¬ 
tion even with full tariff protection, and without it the 
situation becomes almost hopeless. I hate to think what 
the result will be when the millions now under arms in 
foreign lands return to their workshops and start manu¬ 
facturing goods that will be sent into this coimtry under 
the reciprocal-trade treaties already in effect. I well 
remember the disaster that came to our industrial estab¬ 
lishments after the last war as a result of an influx of 
foreign-made goods, and I do not want to see that happen 
again. Up to the present time the war raging in Europe 
has saved us from it, but what about the time when the 
war is over? To contemplate the adverse result on our 
economic structure is enough to create serious concern. 

MOST-rAVORKD-NATION CLAXTSB 

One of the most imusual and unexplainable provisions 
of our foreign-trade policy is that which gives the benefit of 
any and all provisions of every reciprocity trade treaty, 
not only to the nation that enters into the same with this 
country, but also to every other nation of the world (except 
Germany). In other words, every other nation gains all 
the benefits without giving up to us anything in return. 
Such an arrangement violates the most fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity. Reciprocity means exchange. It con¬ 
templates giving up something for that which is received. 
But under our policy as now in effect we give up to one 
nation in return for what we receive from it, and all other 
nations Immediately receive the same benefits as the con¬ 
tracting nation, and without giving any benefit to us in 
return. Such a one-sided arrangement fails to even ap¬ 
proximate reciprocity and in my opinion is neither soimd 
nor Justified. 

CONORES6IONAL APPROVAL OF ALL TREATIES 

Another fundamental defect in our reciprocity treaty 
policy is that which makes the treaties negotiated by the 
Secretary of State effective without the approval of either 
the Senate or the House. The Constitution seems clear and 
explicit in this respect. There would seem to be no doubt 
that all treaties should have at least the approval of the 
Senate before becoming binding upon our part. There is 
also much to be said in favor of the necessity of House ap¬ 
proval of this particular type of treaty, but certainly there 
can be no plausible reason to deny the necessity of Senate 
approval before such treaties become binding on this Nation. 

But aside from this constitutional question there is both 
reason and Justice In the demand that all these trade treaties 
should have the approval of the elected representatives of 
the people in Congress before becoming effective. Under the 
procedure by which our reciprocity trade treaties are nego¬ 
tiated no one knows the name or identity of the person or 
];>ersons by whom the treaties are finally negotiated. Nor is 
any information divulged to our American businessmen as to 
what commodities are to be the subject of the proposed 
treaty. The only information that is made public is the 


name of the nation with whom the treaty is being nego¬ 
tiated. This necessitates every individual who has any busi¬ 
ness that might be affected by a treaty with such a nation 
to submit a brief explaining why his particular business 
should not be included in the treaty. And no one knows 
tmtil the treaty is made public whether his business is in¬ 
cluded or even been under consideration. A closed-door 
policy such as this is neither right nor Just nor is it con¬ 
ducive to the best interests of industry, agriculture, or labor. 
I do not believe that unknown and unnamed individuals in 
a bureau of government should be permitted to negotiate 
treaties affecting the life and death of American industry 
and agriculture. Congress, and no bureaucrat, should have 
the last say as to what is best for America. 

In presenting these views I have not set forth all the mat¬ 
ters that might properly be the subject of amendments to 
Improve the reciprocity trade policy, but those which I have 
mentioned are, in my opinion, fundamental and without 
which I would feel Justified in voting against adoption of 
the pending resolution. 


The Taxpayer Is To Blame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN A. HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY STACY B. D. BELDEN 


Mr. EDWIN A. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask imanlmous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks and Include therein a recent ad¬ 
dress of Mr. Stacy B. D. Belden, secretary of the Delaware 
County (N. Y.) Taxpayers Association and editor of the 
DEilryman Press, Franklin, N. Y. 

The address is as follows: 

If anybody Is to blame for the tax structure as we have It today, 
It is ourselves; we complain to our friends about high taxes, but 
usually not more than two or three men are ever enough interested 
to attend even a town budget hearing. 

When 2,800 C. I. O. members march four abreast up to the capltol 
they make an imposing group. Legislators are there to carry out 
the will of the people. When no one appears on the other side, the 
spending group naturally exert the pressure. 

The entire Government tax budget system is btiUt on a spending 
basis. Departments are asked not “how little can you get along 
with during this year of limited incomes,” but **how much does your 
department want?” 

Unreasonable extravagances are the result. A winter sports book 
outlining the best places to ski has Just been published at Govern¬ 
ment expense. I did my skiing in the old pasture. We are gone 
mad on the subject of recreation. 

Our tax structure is built on an agricultural basis of land values, 
which was fine 100 years ago, but which is now outgrown. State 
aid has been instituted to help equalize taxes where land values are 
low. 

But with greater State aid has come a stronger centralized govern¬ 
ment. In the last 6 years 16.000 new State Jobs have been created, 
largely in the fields of mental hygiene. 

More than $1,000,000 a day is being spent to run our Government, 
$400,000,000 a ^ar more than the gross Income from all the farms 
in the State. Business firms are leaving the State, leaving the tax 
burden greater on those left behind. 

Westchester County, in New York State, started an investigation. 
They found the budget called lor $8,000,000 for the park commis¬ 
sion. The investigators fotmd the cause worthy, but extravagant, 
and through their efforts the budget for that commission was 
reduced to $170,000. Now there are more than 600 taxpayers' or- 
guiizations In this State. I am convinced, however, that real 
money cannot he saved imtU we turn things upside down In 
Albany. 

The purpose of these organizations la fourfold; 

1. To cut taxes by eliminating waste, duplica t ion of effort, and 
all unnecessary expense. 

2. To know where the dollar is to he spent before it Is voted. 

8. To keep the people Informed on all tax problems. 

4. To get value and service for each dollar of tax expenditures. 

Complaining about taxes Is not enough. The taxpayer must have 
facts to back him up and a definite, constructive program to 
place before tax-hearing committees, before he will even be beard. 

^ day of easy money Is past. 
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Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, CHARLES L. GERLACH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. GERLACH. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House of 
Representatives, in voicing my opposition to the reciprocal- 
trade agreements and to any extension of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act unless approved by both House and Senate, I want 
to make plain that I am doing so without thought of political 
partisanship. I am speaking solely for my constituents, who 
must earn a living without regard to politics and whose means 
of earning that living have been seriously impaired by the 
present trade agreements. 

I want to say that in the short time I have represented my 
district I have supported many of the policies of the admin¬ 
istration which I believed were of definite benefit to the people 
as a whole. I have always voted solely on what I believed to 
be the merits of the proposition under consideration, and my 
record will bear me out. And it is in that belief that I oppose 
the present trade agreements. 

I am in favor of building up our foreign trade, but not at 
the expense of our domestic welfare. I am not in favor of 
sacrificing the farmers and laborers of the United States in 
, order to promote foreign trade. We are making this sacrifice 
'under the existing agreements, and I say to you that it is 
high time we put a stop to it. 

It seems to me that our trade with foreign countries flour¬ 
ishes most in periods of domestic prosperity, for it is then 
that the American laborer and the American agricultural 
worker have adequate purchasing power—and that is multi¬ 
plied at least seven times through its extension to national 
purchasing power—and it is then that we import the largest 
quantities of those things not grown nor manufactured at 
home; it is then that we spend most freely for foreign 
luxuries. 

Therefore I say to you that the Intelligent way to stimulate 
foreign trade—exports and Imports alike—is to create first 
a sound domestic prosperity. Anything which improves the 
purchasing power of the American farmer and the American 
laborer will encourage foreign trade. But the present trade 
agreements do just the opposite, for they destroy and impair 
.the purchasing power of a very large percentage of the 
American people. 

Those who favor the trade agreements clamor that the 
reduced rates granted us by foreign countries make it possible 
for us to sell more goods to these coimtries and so increase 
our foreign market. I agree that this has a logical sound; 
but is it not just as true that when we reduce our tariffs the 
foreign countries who are benefited with the reduction expect 
to broaden their American market? When a Belgium agree¬ 
ment is made reducing the duty on cement shipped into the 
United States, the Belgians have a right to believe they will 
ship more cement into the United States. And they do ship 
more, to the extent that the domestic market is flooded with 
Belgian cement which can be sold at a lower price than the 
American product. 

There is but one result to this procedure; Consumption of 
the domestic product drops; there is a decline in the Industry; 
plants are shut down and men are thrown out of work; the 
loss of money that would have gone to make up pay rolls for 
these workers means a further reduction in the purchasing 
power of the American public. For this reason I am opposed 
to trying to build up foreign trade through destroying the 
purchasing power of the domestic consumer. 

I know this to be fact, for my home district is one of the 
leading cement-producing districts in the Nation and I have 
seen the effect of the influx of foreign cement upon the work¬ 
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ers in the Industry in my district. How could it be otherwise 
when, according to figures published by the Department of 
Commerce, Belgian cement under the trade agreements enters 
our country at a lower price per barrel than the cost of 
American manufacture? 

The same thing is true of the farmer. My home district is 
one which contains one of the largest potato-producing coun¬ 
ties in the country, and the farmers who have been raising 
potatoes as a livelihood have been seriously hampered by the 
trade agreements. When a Canadian agreement is made re¬ 
ducing the tariff on potatoes shipped into this country the 
same thing happens as in the case of Belgian cement. The 
Canadians certainly expect to sell their potato surplus in the 
United States and they do so. This takes away from the 
American potato grower enough of his domestic market to 
drive potato prices so low that the American grower’s pur¬ 
chasing power is greatly impaired. And when this farmer’s 
pocketbook is empty he cannot deal with the merchant, the 
tradesman, the doctor, and the dentist, and thus all business 
is down automatically. 

My home district is also one of the Nation’s foremost apple- 
producing sections, and here again the influx of the foreign- 
grown product under trade concessions has caused a tremen¬ 
dous loss to the local grower. So. as I see it, when we Increase 
imports of these farm products into a domestic market 
already oversupplied, we are driving the domestic price fur¬ 
ther and further toward the bottom, and this while the 
Federal Government is spending billions of dollars trying to 
restore parity prices to the American farmer. To me this 
does not make sense. 

I could offer countless Instances of this type, but I have 
chosen those with which I am most familiar and which most 
affect the people whom I am here to serve. The same condi¬ 
tion exists all over the United States Just as it exists in my 
district. Where we are endangered with the oversupply of 
imported cement, potatoes, and apples, other districts face the 
same problems with beef cattle, oil, dairy products, sugar, 
and many, many other commodities. 

I say to you that this is wrong. The best customer Amer¬ 
ican industry ever has had, or ever can have, is well-employed 
and well-paid American labor, whether it be the industrial 
worker or the agricultural worker. Therefore we must keep 
the purchasing power of the American farmer and the Amer¬ 
ican laborer at the highest possible point. The only way in 
which this can be done is to protect the products of the Amer¬ 
ican agricultural and industrial worker by refusing to allow 
the foreign product to enter our shores at a price detrimental 
to the American producer. The American farmer and the 
American industrial producer are entitled to the American 
market, and I am firmly convinced that the trade agreements 
already negotiated have resulted in the decreasing of the 
American market for all American products. This has 
brought a lowering of both farm and factory Income and of 
American purchasing power. 

There are certain manufacturing interests who are seek¬ 
ing foreign markets for their products and who fall to realize 
that they are doing so as the expense of the domestic pro¬ 
ducers of raw materials. I fail to see why they should pur¬ 
sue the foreign market in preference to the domestic market, 
for in the long run they are paying a very high price for 
a little foreign trade, a price that is higher than the foreign 
trade is worth to the United States. I say to you that there 
is no reason for such procedure when it is a proven fact 
that the 130,000,000 American people consume an average 
of 90 percent of all that we raise and manufacture. We 
therefore should rid ourselves of the destructive reciprocal 
trade agreements program and make an honest effort to 
increase our foreign trade through policies that will increase 
the purchasing power of the American people. 

There is one other aspect to these agreements which has 
a very drastic effect upon the American market, and that is 
the most-favored-nation clause as it is put into being by 
the good-neighbor policy of the administration. The fact 
is that the concessions granted under those treaties are given 
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not only to the 22 countries with whom the reciprocal treaties 
have been negotisU^ed, but to 64 additional countries. 

I cannot see that it is sensible for us to give concessions to 
Canada, and under the most-favored-nation clause, allow 
Mexico, with whom no reciprocal-trade treaty has been made, 
to claim the same benefits as does Canada. As 1 see it, the 
procedure is merely the throwing open of our domestic mar¬ 
ket to the whole wide world and allowing that market to 
become fiooded over with the cheap foreign products. 

It would be well for all of us to remember at this time the 
advice of President William McKinley, who said: 

We should put a tax or duty upon products at foreign growth 
and manufacture which compete with Ulce products of home 
growth and manufacture, so that, while we are raising all the 
revenues needed by the Government, we shall do it with a dis¬ 
criminating regard for our own people, their products, and their 
employment. Such a tariff stands as a defense to otir own produc¬ 
tions. as a discrimination in favor of our own and against the 
forel^, and as an encouragement to productive enterprises, as weU 
as securing fair and reasonable prices to oiu* own conB^Lm]er8. 

I say to you that this is impossible under the reciprocal- 
trade agreemen’ts. and I say that they should be taken off our 
statute books, I do not believe that the power to negotiate 
such trade agreements should be given to one man, a man 
who is an appointed official, the people having no voice in 
his selection. I do not believe that this power should be given 
to one executive department. I repeat that I am in favor of 
extending our foreign trade, but not at the expense of 
30,000.000 farmers and their dependents, and millions more 
of factory laborers. I say to you that any policy which af¬ 
fects so large a portion of our population should not be put 
into effect without the ratification of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress. I do not know of any other major nation with a demo¬ 
cratic form of government which allows such trade agree¬ 
ments to become law without legislative approval. For the 
Congress of the United States to allow it is contrary to the 
very spirit of our Constitution. Therefore, in conclusion, I 
say to you that If we are to have any trade agreements at all, 
the power to ratify these treaties should be returned to the 
legislative branch of the Government, where it belongs. 


The Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 


BDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST OP PEBRUART 20, 1940 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I Include the following editorial from 
the Boston Post of February 20,1940: 

[Prom the Boston Post ot February 20, 19401 

THE TOADE TREATIES 

The question of extending Secretary Huirs authority to make 
reciprocal-trade agreements has been taken up by Congress and 
strong opposition la likely to develop from various parts of the 
country, including New England. In order to promote our essen¬ 
tial foreign trewle by these reciprocal agreements, Secretary Hull 
has to make It easier for the foreign buyers of our goods to 
sell their goods here. This means Increased competition for 
some American producers, and naturaUy they protest. 

The main question, however, is, or should be, does the country 
as a whole benefit by these agreements; that Is, do they benefit 
a larger number than they Injure? In the past 6 years we have 
concluded reciprocal agreements with 16 countries. The total 
purchases of these 16 countries from all other coimtries Increased 
only $90,000,000 from 1933 to 1938, the last year for which figures 
are available. But in this same period their purchases from the 
XTnited States Increased $464,000,000. This means that their pur¬ 
chases from all other countries except the United States declined 
sharply, while their purchases from us increased 63 percent. 

That would seem to be a very substantial argument in favor 
of Hull's policy. The other thing to consider is what did we 


have to concede to encourage this increase In trade? We have 
reduced our tariff rates from an average of S2.6 percent In the 
period from 1931-34 to 39.3 percent in 1938. That might seem 
a very substantial concession, but it only brings the average rate 
of 89.3 percent back to about where It was in the most prosperous 
period, 1922-30, when the average rate was 38.6 percent. 

This good showing for the counti^ as a whole, however, does 
not mean that every proposal of Semtary Hull is necessarily 
equitable for all concerned. There are Instances where protest 
Is not only Justifiable, but may be imperative to save certain 
industries. But In a broad way his work has brought good 
results. 


The Military Order of the Purple Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. PISH. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I Include the following 
resolution, in recognition of George Washington’s Birthday 
observance, passed by the Military Order of the Purple Heart 
and read by the national adjutant at the ceremonies of that 
order held at George Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon 
yesterday: 

EESOLUnON IN RECOGNITION OP GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
OBSERVANCE 

Whereas international relations in the Old World have again 
relapsed into turmoil and armed confilct, in which some Ameri¬ 
cans express favoritism and partisanship, which violate American 
traditions of tranquillity and peace; and 

Whereas George Washington, first President of the United States 
and founder of the decoration of the Purple Heart, gave to us 
the great heritage of his convictions regarding the neutrality of 
America in all foreign entanglements: Be It 

Besolved by the Hay Workman Chapter No. 50, Military Order 
of the Purple Heart, in regular meeting assembled on December 
26, 1939, That we again avow our reliance upon the International 
policies of George Washington, in refraining from ell political 
connections and military alliances with Old World nations. This 
policy is aptly revealed in the following letter to Patrick Henry, 
occasioned by the insistence of Prance for our reciprocal aid in 
her war against Great Britain, becauae of the aid to us by 
Lafayette in the Revolutionary War; 

Philadelphia, October 9, 1795. 

My Dear Sir: I persuade myself, sir, that a crisis is approach¬ 
ing that must, if It cannot be arrested, soon decide whether order 
and good government shall be preserved or anarchy and confusion 
ensue. My ardent desire is to keep the United States free from 
political connections with every other coimtry, to see us inde¬ 
pendent of all and under the Influence of none. In a word, I 
want an American character, that the powers of Europe may be 
convinced that we act for ourselves and npt for others. This In 
my Judgment is the only way to be respected abroad and happy 
at home. 

I am. my dear sir. 

Your most obedient and affectionate servant, 

G. Washington. 

The Honorable Sir Patrick Henry. 

And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all schools, 
the press, veteran and patriotic civic organizations In Chicago, 
with our felicitations and sollcltatlonB for their concurrence and 
promotion by reading the above quotation as a part of their 
observance of George Washington's Birthday. 

Herbert J. Oxe, Commander, 
Leonard E. Ools, Adjutant, 

Official. December 26, 1939. 

Approved by the national executive committee of the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart In session February 10, 1940, and rec¬ 
ommended to each chapter’s consideration. 

Official: 

George F. Bbadfixld, 

National Adjutant. 

Approved; 

Wendell A. Lochbxler. 

National Commander, 

The first honor badge provided for the enlisted man in 
the ranks or the noncommissioned officer in the American 
Army was originated by Gen. George Washington during the 
Revdutlo&ary War, at Newburgh, N. Y,, which is in my 
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congressional district. This was known as the Purple Heart 
Decoration, and was announced in orders on August 7, 1782, 
at which time Washington said he wished to “cherish a vir¬ 
tuous ambition in his soldiers, as well as to foster and en¬ 
courage every species of military merit." The first three and 
only awards were made by a board of three officers, including 
my great grandfather, MaJ. Nicholas Fish. 

The Purple Heart Decoration was forgotten after the Revo¬ 
lution, but was revived on the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington in 1930. Pi'esldent Hoover 
ordered its reinstitution in 1932, to be awarded for meritorious 
service in time of war. Only those service men who were 
entitled to wear wound chevrons for wounds received in battle 
can qualify, except under special citations for meritorious 
service. 

The general order by which General Washington estab¬ 
lished the decoration read as follows: 

The general, ever Uesirous to cherish a virtuous ambition In his 
Bolcllers, as well as to foster and encourage every species of military 
merit, directs that whenever any singularly meritorious action is 
performed, the author of It shall be permitted to wear on his facings 
over the left breast, the figure of a heart in purple cloth or silk, 
edged with narrow lace or binding. Not only Instances of unusual 
gallantry, but also of extraordinary fidelity and essential service 
In any way shall meet with a due reward. Before this favor can be 
conferred on any man, the particular fact, or facts, on which it is 
to be grounded must be set forth to the Commander in Chief 
accompanied with certificates from the commanding olflcers of the 
regiment and brigade to which the candidate for reward belonged, 
or other Incontestable proofs and upon granting It, the name and 
regiment of the person with the action so certified are to be en¬ 
rolled in the book of merit which will be kept at the orderly office. 
Men who have merited thie last distinction to be suffered to pass 
all guards and eentlnols which officers are permitted to do. 

The road to glory is a patriot army, and a free country Is thus open 
to all; this order Is also to have retrospect to the earliest stages of 
the war, and to be considered as a permanent one. 

The Military Order of the Purple Heart, composed entirely 
and exclusively of veterans who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart, held its annual dinner and redecoration ceremony last 
night at the Mayflower Hotel, in Washington, when the dec¬ 
orations approved by the War Department were presented to 
the members who had not been officially decorated by an 
accredited officer of the United States Army, by Col. C. A. 
Dravo, adjutant general of the District of Columbia National 
Guard, 

It is appropriate that the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart should adhere to the avowed international policies of 
George Washington, in refraining from meddling in European 
affairs and that it go on record, as evidenced by the resolution 
above, as opposing violations of American traditional policies 
of nonintervention, no entangling alliances, and peace. Keep¬ 
ing America free of such war commitments and foreign wars 
was the theme used by Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, 
and Representative Ralph O, Brewster, of Maine, at its an¬ 
nual dinner last night. 

Objections to Reciprocal Trade Agreements Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES F. RISK 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. RISK. Mr. Speaker, this Joint resolution seeks to 
continue for a period of 3 years more the power granted in 
1934 to the Executive to negotiate reciprocal-trade treaties. 
Already we have entered into 21 of them, and much has been 
said on both sides of the question as to whether they have 
resulted in Improved economic conditions. 

However, let me direct your attention to two objections to 
the 1934 law that seem to be sound. The first is that in the 
opinion of many able lawyers the law is unconstitutional in 
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that it is an unwarranted surrender to the Executive of the 
obligation of the Senate to pass on treaties with other na¬ 
tions. The fact that these pacts are called agreements does 
not change their nature. The second is that this law Is so 
drafted as to deny any injured party the opportunity to have 
its validity tested in court. 

Up to 1934 it was accepted without question that the 
tariff-making power of the United States vested in the Con¬ 
gress. And in some decisions the language is such as to place 
that responsibility squarely on the Congress. Moreover, 
throughout the debates in the Constitutional Convention there 
is demonstrated the insistent desire that all treaties. Including 
those aflecting commerce, should be ratified by the Senate. 
Under our form of government the legislative branch cannot 
rightfully turn over to either of the others any duty imposed 
upon it by the Constitution. 

These treaties bind the United States to certain tariff con¬ 
cessions for an indefinite period. It is true they may be abro¬ 
gated at any time, but who will seriously contend that we shall 
take steps to cancel any one of them while the present admin¬ 
istration is in power? 

The existing law provides that— 

Every foreign-trade agreement concluded pursuant to part 3 shall 
be subject to termination, upon due notice to the foreign govern¬ 
ment concerned, at the end of not more than 3 years from the date 
on which the agreement comes in force, and, If not then terminated, 
shall be subject to termination thereafter upon not more than 6 
months’ notice. 

What does this language mean? It does not say definitely 
that the agreements, as they are called, shall terminate. 
“Subject to termination” Is the term used, but at whose in¬ 
stance? It may fairly be assumed that termination will be 
effected only at the Instance of the President. Under this 
language the treaty may stay in force indefinitely. And the 
American people are permitted no representation at hearings, 
in negotiations, or the final approval. 

That this law was drafted in a spirit of avoidance of the 
Constitution and the fundamental rights of our citizens, no 
one will deny. It was never intended that a citizen damaged 
by the operation of this law should have his day in court to 
test its validity, because no citizen has any standing before the 
courts on this question. He just cannot get there. The Su¬ 
preme Court In Mississippi v. Johnson (4 Wall. 475) decided 
years ago that the President cannot be restrained by injunc¬ 
tion from carrying into effect an act 0 ‘f Congress alleged to be 
unconstitutional. So an Injured party cannot get into court 
that way. Nor can he get in in the other manner, namely, 
by the commencement of a civil suit for damages, because 
he is unable to name a respondent. So the question of the 
validity of this law must remain undecided, despite the fact 
that it has resulted in Irreparable damage to many citizens. 

One might be justified in doubting the sincerity of this 
administration on this question. In 1932 the Democratic 
platform strongly condemned the Tariff Act of 1930 as being 
disastrous to our economic well-being. But, despite the over¬ 
whelming majority, no attempt has been made to repeal it. 

Now, as to the wisdom of the law. Can anyone truthfully 
say that our American workman is getting a square deal by 
forcing him to compete with cheap foreign labor? 

In the last session I introduced a bill designed to relieve 
our workers from competition with foreign wage scales. 
The bill simply provides that all imports must have been 
produced in compliance with the Pair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, commonly called the wage-hour law, before admis¬ 
sion to this country. My best information is that several 
of the members of the majority of the Committee on Labor 
favored this same provision when the wage-hour law was 
being considered in committee, but for some unknown rea¬ 
son it was not permitted to be inserted in the law, 

Mr. Speaker, we should defeat this resolution at this 
time, but should go further and take steps to regain the 
legislative power that was surrendered at the time of its 
passage, to the end that the Congress may have an oppor¬ 
tunity to pass upon all trade treaties now in effect. 
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M^atory Indigents in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
CHPPortonity to again call the attention of the House to an 
Increasingly dlfBcult situation which confronts the State of 
California. Distressed and impoverished migrants continue 
to enter my State in search of Jobs that are not to be had. 
The United States Employment Service has for several 3 ^ars 
advised those looking for work that there are already far 
more workers In California than there are Jobs available. 

However, the present Federal migrant-camp program, plus 
relief grants far in excess of those paid In most other States, 
combine to act as a powerful magnet on distressed families 
from the great Southwest. The Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion maintains these unfortunate people until they are 
eligible for State relief, when they become an additional load 
upon the already overburdened California taxpayers. 

Under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Insert here an editorial from the San Francisco Chronicle of 
February 2, this year; 

MIGRATORT MTOiaENTS HAVE RIGHT TO A CHANCE 

The migratory Indlgente that have swamped California’s relief 
problem come here as American citizens, Just as the old-timers 
and settlers of Callfomla came. They have the same right to 
establish themselves If they can. 

The old-timers came for gold. If they did not find It they got 
Jobs If they could. If they could not get work they took to farm¬ 
ing, and In a day before there was any talk of Irrigation. Some 
of them made good. Some had a very tough time. 

There was no relief agency waiting when the wagon trains pulled 
Into California, or when the passengers and crews went over the 
side to strike out for land. But they were tough. Only the tough 
ones got here on the hard haul across the continent, around the 
Horn, or across the Isthmus of Panama. They came here to better 
their economic position in life and they used what they found. 
If they faUed. they usuaUy got good-hearted help to try again, or 
a collection was taken up to pay their fare home to where they 
came from. 

Ninety years later the Americans who want to better themselves 
and come to Callfomla to try are entitled to a chance to adapt 
themselves to the communl^ and become self-respecting, self- 
supporting citizens. They have claims upon conscience and hu¬ 
manity, and definite rights. Theoe rights do not Include the one 
of permanently attaching themselves to California’s relief grants, 
which average $29.76 per month, compared with the $3.38 Okla¬ 
homa grant, or the Texas $7.90 grant, the high mark for the Ozark 
Piateau, whence the migrants come. 

The migrants have a right to come as American citizens, but 
they are, properly, wards of the United States, not of Callfomla. 
Washington has shirked Its duty in this respect and makes no 
secret of Its opinion that any duty ends once migrants—^with 
Federal aid, me^er, but more than they would get at home—-have 
been here long enough to claim residence. 

The migrants are entitled here to as good as they get at home. 
They are entitled to a chance to better themselves, and to an 
opportunity to acquire any suitable Idle lands to make a genuine 
elfort. What land may be available Is. frankly, not the best. If 
they try and fall, it is both generous and economy to pay their 
fare back to the places they came from. 

TTie point brought out In the above editorial with refer¬ 
ence to making suitable land available to migrant families 
is worthy of serious consideration. The Farm Security 
Administration migratory camps are only a temporary ex¬ 
pedient at best. They do not offer a permanent solution to 
a relief problem that is growing rapidly more oppressive 
and that is concentrated primarily in my State. 

Why must these needy families travel a thousand or fif¬ 
teen hundred miles to secure help which should be avail¬ 
able to them in their home communities? Callfomla has a 
primary duty to perform in caring for its own citizens, many 
of whom are In need of public assistance, and slmpi^ can¬ 
not continue to assume the large proportion of an additional 
burden which Is in reality a national problem. 


Members of the Califomia delegation in Congress have 
been seeking a solution for some time, and we are hopeful 
of presenting a comprehensive plan to the Congress in the 
not too distant future. I hope that other Members of the 
House will give us their wholehearted cooperation when the 
proper time comes. 


Lincoln Day Address at Knoxville^ Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 


ADDRESS OP HON. KENNETH P. SIMPSON, MEM BER OP THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to present a copy of the address 
of Hon. Kenneth P. Simpson, member of the Republican 
National Committee, New York State, delivered at the Lin¬ 
coln Day dinner of the Knoxville Young Republican Club 
at Knoxville, Tenn., on Saturday, February 10, 1940. 

It was Juflt 80 years ago that a relatively unknown candidate—a 
dark horse—ran away with the Republican nomination for Presi¬ 
dent. Some of the eastern newspapers knew so little about him 
that they had to send Inquiries: Was his first name Abram or 
Ab-ra-ham? How could the new Republican Party put before the 
voters at such a critical time Jtist a former one-term Congressman, 
utterly untried by any administrative or executive office? 

Under more pressure, enduring more hardships than any Presi¬ 
dent before him, this “typical prairie lawyer” brought the Union 
safely throtigh the Irrepressible conflict, and before his tragic death 
showed the Nation the path toward reconstruction and reconcilia¬ 
tion, “with malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

We face this year no crisis as grave as that faced by Lincoln. 
But this critical election year will not soon be forgotten. 

Let us look to the philosophy of Lincoln, so successful In his 
day, for guidance. And If we cannot find in Lincoln’s works an 
economic or social program that will cure the ills of the twentieth 
century, we may at least find In him some guide toward the state 
of mind In which a solution of these Ills may be approached; we 
may find some philosophy about human relations, some insight 
Into the methods of national progress which may be as timely 
today, as when the first Republican President took office. 

In his entire career Lincoln was never to be found In the camp 
of extremists. An eminently practical politician, he was always 
willing to compromise unless fundamental principles were Involved. 
He was not afraid to stand for an unpopular Issue, If necessary. 
“Stand with anybody that stands right,” he once told his party. 
“Stand with him while he is right and part with him when he 
goes wr mg.” 

Lincoln had a deeper faith in democracy than any other man in 
public life at the time. During the war there were many proposals 
that he should become a dictator, but he steadfastly refused to 
consider them. As he stated In his Gettysburg address, he re¬ 
garded the war as a test of the power of popular government to 
endure such a crisis. He insisted upon giving democracy a fair 
test. He made It work. 

This man, who rose from so low a station to such a high one by 
his own efforts, who belonged to the underprivileged one-third of 
a nation but didn’t know it, believed in the necessity of private 
initiative and self-help. I can best illustrate this by citing a letter 
written by Lincoln to his stepbrother, John D. Johnston. Johnston 
was continually hard up. Lincoln often assisted him. Finally, 
when Johnston wrote to ask for $80 more, Lincoln’s patience was 
exhausted. He replied. In effect, as follows: “I know you are not a 
lazy man. John, but you are always idle because you think you 
won’t get enough return from your work. So I will give you no 
more unconditional grants of money. But Z will do this: If you go 
to work now 1 will give you a dollar for every one you earn by your 
own labor in the next 4 months. In that way you will soon be out 
of debt and you will form a habit that will ke^ you out of debt.’* 

Lincoln was highly sensitive to the fundamental rights of labor. 
He could not have been otjaerwlse, lor the scare of labor were on bis 
own hands. He once assured an audience of striking New England 
shoe workers that he was glad they lived under a system of labor 
m which workers had the right to strike. But with equal vigor he 
insisted that the rights of property deserved protection. He was 
against—as he put It—making “war upon capital.” He was glad to 
welcome to his standard In 1860 the support of eastern capitalists. 
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He didn't call them economic royalists. He did not consider it 
wrong or antisocial to accumulate wealth. “Capital has its rights,’* 
said Lincoln, “which are as worthy of protection as any other rights.'' 
He did not believe in ranging class against class. 

During Lincoln’s Presidency there was hardly a man in the 
country who had ever read a book or held a musket who did not 
think he had a better way than Lincoln of running the Govern¬ 
ment or carrying on the war. The White House was under con¬ 
tinual pressure from special Interests to adopt this or that bene¬ 
ficial policy—often beneficial only to themselves. While willing 
to listen to everyone, he turned pressure groups away empty- 
handed. 

Lincoln believed that the world moves forward. If he were 
here today, he would not advise that we repudiate the accumu¬ 
lated experience of the past 10 years and attempt to restore 
the pattern of 1928. We all should like to restore Its prosperity 
but we must never try to restore Its smugness and its social 
self-satisfaction. Nor can we afford to restore Its indifference to 
social reform. 

The past 10 years have given us an understanding of the 
need for certain social reforms but we have failed to acquire 
a clarity of direction. We have been in the position of a patient 
whose doctor each day changes his diagnosis and prescribes a 
new remedy. When we were diagnosed In 1032 we were told that 
we were sick from too much competition. The antitrust laws 
were suspended. The cure-all was N. R. A. N. R. A. fostered more 
monopoly in 2 years by governmental decree than natural economic 
processes could breed in a decade. The administration’s own 
committee—^the Darrow committee—set up to Investigate the 
N. R. A., reported that N. R. A. had done incalculable harm to 
small business. 

After N. R. A. was declared unconstitutional, we were re¬ 
dlagnosed. It seems that the first diagnosis was wrong becaxise 
the second diagnosis was that we suffered from lack of competi¬ 
tion, Now an enlarged Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment Is prepared to launch upon a new wave of prosecutions. 
Not that some of these prosecutions may not be Justified. That 
Is not my criticism. What I wish to emphasize is the fact that 
upon such a fundamental matter of policy we have seesawed 
violently back and forth, from one direction to the other. 

As a second instance, you will recall that this administration 
came into power decrying Mr. Hoover’s extravagance. It now spends 
Just twice as much money in 1 year as Mr. Lincoln needed to 
win the Civil War—in 4 years. Belatedly, on the eve of a new elec¬ 
tion, It has a few equivocal words to say In favor of economy. 

As a third Instance you will recall that in 1932 the administra¬ 
tion started out on a program whose purpose It was to inflate prices. 
The price structure was too unstable. It had to be made rigid. 
The administration has now shifted its stand. Conuncdlty prices 
are now, It claims, too high and the price structure to rigid. 

Bad as is this practice of rushing from one extreme to the other, 
it Is made even worse by the dogmatic fashion In which It is done. 
When a new policy is decided upon It is handed down as from Mount 
Sinai. It never seems to occur to anyone to say that if the new 
policy is so dead right, then the last pollcv, which was its direct 
opposite, must have been dead wrong. Lincoln used to have a 
little story to Illustrate the frame of mind of people who simply 
would not let their pet Ideas be questioned. A young man was 
parading his horse at a Kentucky horse sale to show off its fine 
points, when a man whispered to him, “Look here, ain't that horse 
got the splints?’’ and the young man answered: “Mister. I don’t 
know what the splints Is, but if It’s good for him, he’s got It, and 
If It ain’t good for him, he ain’t got It.’’ 

It Is not merely In our economic policy, but In our political 
methods that we are adrift. We encourage rather than repress 
political pressure groups. We have seen the growth of a relief 
lobby, an A. P. of L, lobby, a C. I. O. lobby, a farm lobby, a sugar 
lobby, a utilities lobby, a munitions lobby, and so forth. 

To quote the words of President Clarence A, Dykstra, of Wis¬ 
consin University, “At this very moment our democracy is being 
challenged by pressure groups who want large portions of political 
pie reeardless of the welfare of the majority of us.’’ 

In 1936 hundreds of thousands of dollars were scooped out of 
labor-union treasuries without authorization by the rank and file. 
John L. Lewis has openly boasted that he contributed $500,000 to 
the Democratic campaign fund In that year. Parenthetically, he 
now finds that it wasn’t a good investment, and he now proposes 
to sell short the secrxrltles he bought. Of course. It is no evil 
for labor to participate In politics; labor has a legitimate interest 
there. But labor should participate through the direct and demo¬ 
cratic action of the rank and file. It is no more right for the 
C. I. O. than It would be for the Liberty League or the National 
Association of Maniifacturers to .attempt to purchase political 
favor. 

I do not share the belief that the present administration must 
be criticized only because it has spent large sums of money. But 
I do say that it has spent the money planlessly and recklessly, 
like an irresponsible housewife. I do not share the belief that it 
is wrong for a Federal administration to promote the economic 
welfare of the people. But I do say that it is wrong for any admin¬ 
istration to encourage an attitude of mind that there is no way 
out of misery. It Is wrong to rob our people of all desire for self- 
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help. It is wrong to take the opposite course from that which 
Lincoln took In his letter to John D. Johnston. 

That does not mean that we must not spend at all. What we. 
need Is realistic economy in government, and the realism is as 
important as the economy. We must strive to get more, in terms 
of public welfare, for every public dollar spent. There Is such a 
thing as false economy. In the current economy drive Congress 
beheaded three Federal agencies. They had performed a definitely 
useful service. Theirs was the Job of gathering facts and organiz¬ 
ing crucial Information to assist In maintaining efficient govern¬ 
mental activity. It would be Just as silly to economize by cutting 
out the Index from an outline of history. 

I said that the administration was spending recklessly and with¬ 
out a plan. I know of no better Illustration of the lack of sound 
budgeting than the recent appropriation proposal for national 
defense. The first official administration estimate and proposal 
was for on immediate appropriation of $1,300,000,000. The spon¬ 
sors of this estimate said that It was for indispensable and imme¬ 
diate naval construction. Some Members of Congress had the 
temerity to question these figures. The request was sliced by half 
a billion dollars, and, with this slice, the greatest naval disaster in 
modem times took place—52 paper destroyers, along with a number 
of cruisers and submarines, were scuttled. The country was told 
that this tremendous reduction would in no way endanger its 
security. If the reduced naval budget is adequate to the needs of 
the Nation, why were these additional destroyers, cruisers, and 
submarines demanded? The Budget policy of the administration 
seems to be to ask for much and to settle for less. This reminds 
me of the story of the gentleman who rushed up to his friend and 
frantically requested a short-term loan of a million dollars. The 
friend was aghast and said that he could not possibly advance a 
million dollars—all he had on him was $1. Whereupon the bor¬ 
rower exclaimed, “All right; give me the dollar; I am in no mood 
to dicker.’’ 

Now let’s get down to brass tacks. 

Although there is no one figure in o\ir party’s history the humil¬ 
ity and humanity of whose philosophy can furnish a better guide 
to us for 1940 than Abraham Lincoln, yet the tradition and the 
glory of his leadership will not alone suffice for Republican success 
this year. 

This Is not a year when we can take down one of our past party 
platforms from the shelf, blow the dust off it, revise it a little and 
offer it in evidence as our statement of party doctrine. 

The case against the administration should be thoroughly and 
simply stated. This Is being done by our party spokesmen, articu¬ 
lately and forcefully. It is unanswerable. 

But the Republican campaign of 1940 must not be an anvil 
chorus of abuse and criticism of the New Deal and all Its motives 
and all its objectives. 

’There are those who claim that by admitting the validity of 
many of the social reforms of the past 7 years, we are betraying 
the Republican Party. That was the issue of our primary fight in 
New York last iall. 

Do we betray our party If we approve a measure which limits 
hours of toil so that a wage earner can get a look at the sun and 
sky on week days as well as on Saturday afternoon and Sunday? 
Do we betray our party if we approve a measure which commands 
that a wage earner be paid at least enough to keep body and soul 
together? Do we betray our party if we approve a measure which 
protects the unwary, including the widow and the trustees of 
Infants’ and incompetents’ funds against the glib patter of a high 
pressure stock salesman? Do we betray our party If we approve 
a measure which compels a boss and his hired man to sit down 
amicably and work out their own problems rather than resorting 
to strikes and lockouts, the price for which is ultimately borne by 
the consumer? 

Betrayal? Nonsense. Let the truth be known. The Republican 
Party has too often been betrayed by those In whose hearts and 
minds there is no compassion or thought for the man behind the 
plow, the man in the factory, and the man on the street. 

We must make an honest and realistic analysis of that which is 
good and that which is bad in the measures that have been pro¬ 
duced during the past 7 years, and firmly determine to preserve 
the good, reject the bad, and revise, amend, and make workable 
such as need revision. We must not set the clock back; all we 
i should try to do Is to make the clock keep better time. 

’The clearest, the ablest statement of this point of view that I 
have seen may be found In a recent magazine article. If I were a 
college professor I would recommend It as required reading for 
those who will write the Republican platform for 1940. It is pub¬ 
lished in the January Issue of the American Mercury magazine. 
Even the title is challenging: “The New Deal Must Be Salvaged.*’ 

The Republican Party has no choice, It mtist look forward. A 
great deal of water has flowed over the Norris and Boulder Dams. 
It would be a sorry program that sought to make It flow back. 

Let us curb sectional, local, and narrow group loyalties In the 
Interest of national unity. Our program must not be designed 
to single out any group for criticism or for favor. 

A great opportunity for national leadership is here. It must 
not be negleci^d. It must not be misused. Let us, in conclusion, 
as Republicans, highly resolve that we may so set our own house 
in order and so set our faces to the rising sun, with Arm conviction 
that our cause is Just, that the party of Lincoln shall again be’the 
instriunent of national salvation. 
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Senator William E. Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 19i0 


TBXBUTE TO SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH BY DEAN FRANK A. 
RHEA AT BOISE, IDAHO, JANUARY 25, 1940 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following appropriate 
tribute paid to our deceased illustrious statesman, Senator 
William E. Borah, by Dean Prank A. Rhea, delivered at the 
funeral services at the State capitol in Boise, Idaho, on Jan¬ 
uary 26: 

One’s sense of inadequacy, as well as one’s sense of Inopportune¬ 
ness, acts as a deterrent to words. Wisdom would suggest that 
silence Is the highest tribute one can pay to this truly great man 
whom the whole world mourns today. And 3 ret, and yet. there are 
certain things which cry out to be said. The simplicity of the man 
himself, however. wUl be a restraining Influence in the rush of 
thoughts stirred within us by a contemplation of his life and service 
to mankind. 

It Is of his simplicity that I would speak flrst. The simplicity of 
dress, for which he was noted, the simplicity of his manner of living, 
was not a studied slmpllolty; It was the very essence of Mr. Borab’s 
character. 

There stands In the hinterland of Idaho a peak which soars above 
Its fellows as the man for whom it was named soared above his fel¬ 
low pien. The peak stands In simple grandeur, its escarpments plain 
and unadorned, reaching upward Into the heavens, the very expression 
of simplicity and strength. The simplicity of Mr. Borah was a con¬ 
stant rebuke to the air of sophistication with which the modem 
world seeks to veil its impoverishment of straightforward thinking. 
His simplicity was expressed in the clear thinking of the man and 
in the beautiful diction, in which he knew no equal. The world has 
much to learn of the beauty and endurance of simplicity. 

The next thing of which I would speak is his Integrity. Mount 
Borah stands not merely outlined in simplicity, but it stands flrmly 
against the storms of wind and rain, flrmly against the pressure of 
ioe and snow. So did Senator Borah stand against the winds of 
popular approval and political expediency. Nor could any pres¬ 
sure from without cause him to swerve from the path he felt to be 
the path wherein his feet should go. Bdten differed with Mr. Borah, 
differed radically, but when they pronounced him wrong, they 
knew in their hearts that if he were wrong, he was honestly wrong. 
In Integrity of character. Mr. Borah stood as flrmly as the peak 
that bears his name. 

As we gather here to say our last farewell to him, the doors of 
our national Valhalla swing gratefully open to receive another of 
our American Immortals. We, In Idaho, feel humbly proud and 
signally honored that he, who so richly deserved a resting place in 
the Nation’s Capital, chose simply to return to his adopted State, 
to which he gave unstinted service. 

Our thoughts turn naturally to her who was his comrade through 
the years, whose cheerfulness and unfailing radiance carried him 
throi^h many dark hours. Some of us will remember a few years 
ago when the shadows of the valley of death closed in about him, 
not for himself, but for her whom he loved; as we watched him 
tread the hospital corridor In anguish of soul, we saw afresh the 
revelation of the «eat love he bore her. Among my prized posses¬ 
sions Is a letter mim Senator Borah, written just after that, ex¬ 
pressing his deep gratitude for Mrs. Borah’s recovery. For her. the 
pathway into the future points alone, but there must come 
surging in upon her today, wave upon wave of affectionate sym¬ 
pathy, not only from those whom she knows, but from countless 
thcflisands whom she can never know save through this tender 
bond of sympathy. The harassed and perplexed men and women 
of war-tom Europe will forget their own grief today, and their 
hearts will turn toward this distant place, while across the vast 
expanse of space that separates her from them wUl come this mes¬ 
sage and this prayer; “Be brave! Be strong! Ood bless you this 
day and through the dam to come.” There comes to mind the 
lines of Grace NoU Crowell; 

“I think that Ood is proud of those who bear 
A sorrow bravely. Proud indeed of them 
Who waUc straight through the dark to And Him there, 

And kneel in faith to touch His garmenfe hem. 

Oh, proud of them who lift their heads to shake 
The tears away from eyes grown dim* 

Who tighten quivering Ups and tom to take 
The only road they find that leads to Him* 


**How proud He must be of themi BfewhOknowa 
All sorrow and how Iwrd grief Is to bear. 

I think he sees doming, and He goes 
With outstretched arms and hands to meet them there, 

And with a look-^ touch on hand or headr— 

Each finds hie hurt heart strangely comforted.** 

There are two portentous moments when Qod speaks to a man. 
Once, when He endows a man with faculties, or talents, as our Lord 
caUs them in the parable; it may be five, or two, or one. The 
number is not slgxilflcant, since Ck>d says to every man, “Occupy 
tUl I come.” The next portentous moment comes with the day of 
reckoning when a man must give an account of his stewardship. 
Then happy is the man to whom Ood says, “WeU done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

The constancy of Mr. Borah In the fullflUment of the duties 
of his life, and the consecration of his talents to the welfare of 
his fellow men, disclose how dUlgently he heard God’s flrst word 
to him with the bestowal of rich abilities, “Occupy tUl I come," 
and they assure us that he now happily hears God's second word, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant I “ 

Ood grant that some waiting hand will take up the torch he 
now lays down! God grant that some now silent tongue will 
speak the truth as courageously as he spoke it! How straight the 
heart of youth perceives the lesson of Mr. Borah’s life, as was 
witnessed by the tribute of a 16-year-old youth in Washington: 
“Qod give us men! The time demands strong minds, great hearts, 
true faith, and willing hands.’’ 

I conclude by reminding you of the Christian note of victory In 
death. As life comes from God, so life returns to God. Though 
our hearts be heavy with grief, we sorrow not as men without 
hope. Though tears dim our eyes, we look trustfully and hope¬ 
fully up into the face of our loving Heavenly Father, and our 
hearts are strongly comforted by the words of our Blessed Lord, 
who by His death didst take away the sting of death, “Because 
1 live, ye ahall live also.’* 

“God of the Living, in whose eyes 
Unveiled Thy whole creation lies, 

All souls are Thine; we must not say 
That those are dead who pass away, 

From this our world of flesh set free; 

We know them living unto Thee. 

Released from earthly toil and strife. 

With Thee is hidden still their life; 

Thine are their thoughts, their works, their powers, 

All Thine, and yet most truly ours; 

For well we know, where’er they be, 

Our dead are living unto Thee. 

Not spilt like water on the ground, 

Not wrapped in dreamless sleep profound, 

Not wandering in unknown despair 
Beyond Thy voice, 'Thine arm. Thy care; 

Not left to lie like fallen tree; 

Not dead, but living unto Thee.’’ 

There is an ancient prayer which the Christian Church has said 
for her children throuA the ages. We reverently repeat it now In 
behalf of the soul of William Edgar Borah: “May he through the 
mercy of God rest in peace, and may light perpetual shine upon 
him.” 


The Gillie Lewd-Literature Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 


ARTICLE FROM OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, HUNnNGTON, IND. 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I include an article from a recent issue 
of Our Sunday Visitor, a Catholic newspaper published at 
Huntington, Ind. The article concerns H. R. 5757, a bill 
which I introduced to discourage the publication of obscene 
literature. This bill has passed the House and is now await¬ 
ing action in the Senate Committee on Post OfSces and 
Post Roads. The article follows: 

[F^om Our Sunday Vlaitor, of Huntington, Ind.] 

Two weeks ago we made mention in this column of House bill 
6757, which Is dei^gned to force publication in all periodicals 
of the names of their editors and publishers. The purpose of this 
bill Is to Identify the publishers of lewd literature. Most of these 
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publlfhert try to ooneeal their Identity and even the actual place 
of publication of their magazine. U they had to reveal their 
namea, they would be too much aahamed to lend themielvea to 
the production and droulation of printed filth. Since mention 
waa made of thla bill, many readera have aidced for further 
parttoulara about it. 

The blU haa been paaaed unanimoualy in the Kouae of Repreaent- 
atlvea and haa now been tranaferred to the Senate Committee on 
Post Oflioea and Post Boada. It haa won the support of thousands 
of individuals who are interested in the N. O. D. L. campaign and 
of many organizations which have been working for a clean-up in 
the movies, on the stage, and in the magazine field. Non-Oatholics 
as well as Catholics approve It. Prof. Theodore Orabbner, of Con¬ 
cordia Lutheran Seminary In St. Louis, for instance, pledges sup¬ 
port of the bill by the Civic Union of St. Louis when he writes to 
Representative Oxum: 

*^The worst fiction obtainable today In America la being distrib¬ 
uted In publications which cannot be traced by any Indication on 
title page or wrapper. In every case the names and addresses are 
fictitious. As you well know, this material Is being distributed by 
truck, so as to avoid indictment under the Federal law. 

**Our organization represents some 40 religious and civic bodies 
of St, Louis, and we are certainly with you in this fight." 

The OUUe bill would make it a criminal offense for any publica¬ 
tion to conceal the identity of Its publishers, editors, and owners, or 
place of publication. Violation would carry with it a maximum fine 
of $2,600 and imprisonment for not more than 1 year. 

We urge all who would reduce the quantity of moral filth distrib¬ 
uted throiighout the Nation to write to members of the Senate 
committee and recommend passage of the Qillle bill by the United 
States Senate at this session of Congress. 

We list below the names of the members of the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Poet Roads. They may be addressed at the Sen¬ 
ate Office Building, Washington, D. G. 

Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee (chairman); Carl Hayden, of 
Arizona; Josiah William Bailey, of North Carolina; W. J. Bulow, of 
South Dakota; James F. Bsnmea, of South Carolina; James C. O'Ma¬ 
honey, of Wyoming: James E. Murray, of Montana: Dennis Chavez, 
of New Mexico: Rush D. Holt, of West Virginia; Allen J. EUender, of 
Louisiana; William H. Smathers, of New Jersey; James M. Mead, of 
New York; D. Worth Clark, of Idaho; Pat McCarran. of Nevada; 
Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota; Robert M. La Pollette, Jr., of 
Wisconsin; Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire; James J. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania; and Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas. 


The Challenge of Individualism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 


ADDRESS or HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER. OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
URSINUS COLLEGE, COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 

Mr. KIN2:ER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include copy of an address delivered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Hon. J. William Ditter, 
at Ursinus College, on February 15, at which time the hono¬ 
rary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon our col¬ 
league, the gentleman from Pennsylvania tMr. Ditter]. 

Dr. McClure, members of the faculty, and friends of Ursinus, I 
appreciate the honor of Joining with you today in a reafllrmatlon 
of our faith In the "good and great traditions of Ursinus." They 
have been established by the fullness of past experiences. Today 
they are challenged by restless tides of disappointment and doubt. 
1 believe the future will prove their stability, If their substance 
as well as their form survives. 

More than a hundred years ago the Germsin philosopher Von 
Humboldt declared that "the object toward which every human 
being must ceaselessly direct his efforts Is the individucillty of 
power and freedom." During the century that followed, this 
philosophy was the guiding principle In th$ growth of western 
civilization, forming the foundation upon which men developed 
new fields of opportunity and more-abimdant sources of satis¬ 
faction. Far-flung frontiers were conquered by the freedom of 
Individual adventure and by the power of individual ambition. 

But a change has taken place. A tendency to disregard this 
principle and to substitute for it a distinctly inconsi^ent and 
Incompatible premise is apparent with the demand that power 
and freedom be exchanged for safety and security. We are In the 
midst of a confusion of Ideas and ideals.' At a time such as this 
I beUeva it is wise to reappraise the earlier principle as well as 
the divergence from it and to examine the reinUts of the aban- 
fipp——dl 


donment where it has taken place. Ae for myself, I esn still 
persuaded that the fuU development of the Individuid In au.;Of 
his faculties should be the prime purpoee of society, and that,, 
from the standpoint of the Individual himself and from the 
stanctoolnt of society an Irreparable damage will be done If the 
abandonment Is madei 

Why la it wlser‘to adhere to tlie principle that the well-rounded 
development of the individual as a personality through his own 
efforts, so far as is compatible with the rights and interests of 
other individuals, than to accept the premise that he Is but an 
Instrument of soolety--a property right of the state? 

To a large degree the course of our lives is determined by the 
things that give ua satisfaction. What may be pain to one is a 
joy to another. Experience is purely personal. Each individual 
has his own sensations. Out of such feelings his idea of life 
results. His experience is a product of his own sensations. As 
a consequence, the individual, as a member of society. Is the 
one who must determine those things which give him the maxi¬ 
mum amount of pleasure and the minimum amount of pain, 
and he alone can decide the burden he is willing to carry to 
secure the benefit which he seeks. Against the background of 
his own objectives and Ideals, his own experiences, each indi¬ 
vidual can best weight the sacrifices which he believes are neces¬ 
sary and worth while to attain his goal. No one else has his 
identical experiences and ideals. He determines values. He de¬ 
cides the price he Is willing to pay lor that which he believes 
will satisfy him. 

Having made his decision the Individual must equip himself for 
the attainment of the (^ject toward which his energies are directed. 
He must exercise his faculties so that his own personality may 
develop and expand. Through the application of the mind to the 
problems requiring thought the intellectual eqiUpment of the indi¬ 
vidual grows. Through the development of manual skill the pro¬ 
ductivity of the individual is increased. Day by day the exercise 
of Individual talents makes for growth and Improvement, with 
society reaping the benefit of a larger and fuller life from the 
Increased ability of each individual sower. But the principle of 
Indlvlduallfim is Just as desirable from the standpoint of the state 
as it is from the standpoint of the citizen. To the extent that 
the individuality of each citizen is developed such citizen becomes 
more valuable, not only to himself, but to society as a whole, for 
society is but the sum total of those who make it up. It has no 
existence apart from the constituent individuals that compose it. 
It Is not an end in Itself. It exists only because of individuals, and' 
its strength is dependent entirely upon the hardihood of those 
who are a part of it. To the extent that the Individual personality 
of each member of society is developed he becomes a more valuable 
contributor to the group with which he is identified. To the extent 
that the personality of the individual is developed there is a greater 
fullness of life, not only for such individual, but for all others 
with whom he lives and works and mingles. He becomes a lever 
for the group. 

The restriction of the development of individual personality is 
Justified by some on the ground that limitations must be estab¬ 
lished In order to permit the possible development of individuals 
who lack the urge which is Indispensable to growth, or to whom the 
fields of opportunity are said to be closed. It seems to me, if 
society Is to develop, to progress, to meet new conditions success¬ 
fully, leaders must be developed. If society is to move forward, men 
of genius must be available, and such genius can only come through 
the free development of the Individual, as those of more marked 
ability can find avenues of increasing usefulness. I believe that 
Individualism is submerged: we face the danger that mediocrity 
rather than superiority will dominate the state; that the average 
level, Instead of being lifted, will be lowered; that genius will be 
restricted rather than expanded. Mediocrity has always had a 
tremendous antipathy to genius, for, as John Stuart Mill so wisely 
said. "Originality is the one thing which unoriginal minds cannot 
feel the use of." As men*Bearch for truth, light alone can come 
by the development of freedom of thought and expresaion on the 
p^ of those who search, and only, as their individual ambitions 
stimulate their endeavors, can new discoveries be made. 

The idea that the primary aim of society is the development of 
well-founded individuals through the application of their own 
faculties became a part of the social, political, and economic 
thought of western civilization In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In the political field this principle was the main Infiu- 
ence that produced the concept of constitutional democracy, for a 
constitutional democracy is essentially founded on the theory that 
every citizen must have an equal voice in his own government. That 
government should be the agent, not the master, of the citizen. 
Every charter of human liberty from the days of a weak King John 
has been a victory of indlyldualism. 

Our own political philosophy was established upon the theory 
that the individual should be secure against the will of a man, a 
mob, and a majority. We placed constitutional limitations upon 
the will of the majority in order to protect the individual and those 
who make up minority groups from what otherwise might be the 
Impulsive decisions of those in power, with the constant thought 
that the individual citizen’s rights should never be Invaded or 
despoiled. 

In the economic field, the application of the doctrine of Indi¬ 
vidualism has led to the development of the division of labor and 
of the free market. With this division of labor, each Individual 
has been free to specialize, to utilize, and to develop his qwn indi¬ 
vidual skills, his own talents, along those lines m which he is 
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best fitted and in which his own personal tendencies direct his 
ambitions. Only where an indlTldual has freedom of choice of the 
occupation that he wishes to follow can a satisfactory system of 
labor develop. If society is stultified by the dictates of custom* 
by unreasonable regulation* or by the regimentation of men. a 
system of Industry founded upon the contribution of individual 
skills is impossible. In order to have the successful operation of 
a system of the division of labor, there must be a free mailcet. 
There must be a place where the goods and services produced by 
the specialised skills of IndivldualB can be exchanged for the goods 
and services they require from others. The talent of one is ex¬ 
changed for the talent of another. Each life is enriched by the 
exchange. 

It is safe to say that the development of the division of labor 
and of the free market have made possible the tremendous In¬ 
crease in the standard of living in western civilization during 
the past 150 years. When an individual was forced to use his 
skills in diverse and divergent directions, he could not possibly 
use his own natural abilities to their fullest extent, for he was 
required to produce many things that his own skills did not lend 
themselves to readily. But when each individual can use his 
own skills for the production of those things for which he is 
best fitted, and then exchange the product of such skills for 
the goods and services that he needs, it makes possible the pro¬ 
duction of a vastly greater amount of wealth and a fuller and 
richer life for all. 

The free market and the full application of the division of 
labor go hand in hand, and a free market and the division of 
labor are dependent entirely for their successful operation upon 
the development of the individual. When an individual is free 
to bargain and trade the goods and services produced by his 
own specialized skills for the goods and services produced by 
the application of the specialized skills of others, he is given full 
opportunity to develop his individual talents with the assurance 
that his skill will inevitably increase the value of his worth in 
the market place, and give him a greater return for his endeavor 
than he might otherwise secure. 

It seems to me that the best proof of the value to society of the 
principle of individualism is to be found in the results that have 
been produced. It has given us the Magna Carta, the Habeas 
Corpus Act. the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, the extension of the franchise, free education, 
religious freedom and toleration, the destruction of feudalism and 
autocratic privilege, and the expansion of culture on a wider and 
broader scale than has ever been known before. It has created the 
wish for better things and inspired the will to obtain them. Above 
all else, the individual has been magnified. His horizons have been 
broadened. His ambitions have been challenged. His abilities have 
grown. His satisfactions have been increased and the abundance 
of life and the Joy of living it have been lifted from the dull 
drudgery of monotony to new vistas of endeavor. Freedom stimu¬ 
lates adventure. Security invites stagnation. 

The accomplishments of individualism have been far reaching 
They did not occur overnight. They were the result of perse- 
verence and patience. Time was reqxiired for the seed to germinate, 
for the plant to grow, for the flower to blossom. But there are 
always those who are impatient for the seed to ripen before the 
stalk has Its full strength. Despite the record of the past, we have 
those in our midst who insist that greater progress could be made 
if the supremacy of the state, rather than the sovereignty of the 
citizen, were established; if individual freedom and power were 
surrendered for safety and security; if collectivism were substi¬ 
tuted for individualism. It is the same philosophy so well de¬ 
scribed by Miissolini as that **whlch accepts the individual only 
Insofar as his Interests coincide with those of the state." It is 
the philosophy which Is premised on the foundation that the 
state is all wise and all powerful; that the state exists as an end 
In Itself; that there are no limitations on the intelligence or the 
integrity of the rulers and no limitations on their competence or 
their conscience. It is the philosophy that has given to the world 
a Stalin, a Mussolini, a Hitler. It is the philosophy upon which 
dictators must depend. It is the antithesis of freedom and liberty. 
It is a philosophy which dictates what men may plant and how 
much they may harvest; where they may work and how much they 
may earn; what they may worship and how they may pray; when 
they may speak and what they may hear. It is the same philosophy 
that has always given to the world its days of tyranny and its 
times of despotism. 

I believe one of the greatest dangers Incident to this new philos¬ 
ophy is the threat which it holds to our idea of a universal fran¬ 
chise. Ihe franchise has been extended to all citizens. All per¬ 
sons capable of exercising an informed judgment may express that 
Judgment in the management of the body politic. It is the heart 
of our democratic process. It depends upon the individual, upon 
his ability to weigh and determine issues; to think things throtigh 
clearly; to let his reasoned judgment express itself; to make him 
the master of his own destiny. He is a free agent, neither dic¬ 
tated to nor controlled by the judgment or the will of others. You 
and I cannot be unmindful of the travesty of the electioiut that are 
held by Hitler. They are idle gestures, burlesque performances, 
meaningless parades. They could not be otherwise, for where the 
right of the individual Is submerged by the collectivism of the 
state, the right of franchise inevitably must be forfeited so that 
the will of the master may be supreme. 

The new philosophy has placed what I believe to be a dangerous 
emphasis on security. I would not be misunderstood. I believe 
that society should assure a sense of security to those upon whom 


misfortune has fallen, and also upon those who have suffered from 
the demands which society makes upon them. On the other hand, 
I believe that each individual is chargeable with the responsibility 
of establishing the utmost security for himself and that a policy of 
paternalism, such as many advocate today, robbing, as it must, the 
individual of his sense of responsibility, will destroy the vitality, 
the courage, and the hardihood upon which the strength of the 
Nation depends. Becurlty is assured to the slave. Freedom is the 
prized possession of the master. I believe there are still frontiers 
to conquer. I believe there are resources yet to be developed. I 
believe there is wealth yet to be mined. I believe there are bless¬ 
ings yet to be found. I believe that these frontiers can be con¬ 
quered. I believe that these resources can be developed. I be¬ 
lieve that this wealth can be mined, and these blessings can be 
found, only as the spirit of adventure is permitted to be the prized 
possession of the individual; only as the individual is willing to 
assume the risk; only as the individual is willing to surrender his 
insistence upon security as he breaks new groimd, marks new trails, 
sees new vistas, and conquers the summits of new achievements. 
Decadences alwa 3 r 8 come in the wake of complete security. Progress 
has always been made by the freedom of adventure. 

We look out today upon a troubled world. There is one ray of 
hope. Its light can be seen where the sovereignty of the citizen 
continues to defy the supremacy of the state. Individualism has 
given, and still gives, the world progress and life. Collectivism 
has given what it always will give, stagnation and decay. If fur¬ 
ther progress is to be made, it can only be made through the 
continued development of the individual, not by his subjugation 
to society and the state. Individualism has freed the minds of 
men. It has stimulated the thoughts of men. It has challenged 
the affections of men. It has had the courage to oppose the 
creeping collectivism which Inevitably leads to despotism; the col¬ 
lectivism that stultifies the thought, suppresses the freedom, and 
crushes the initiative, by which all progress has been made in the 
past. I cherish the hope that it may have the strength to survive 
the present conflict, for I believe that it can help in the building 
of the kingdom of heaven In the hearts of men. That is our task. 
That kingdom can be built only by "men who possess opinions 
and a will; men who can stand before a demagogue and damn his 
treacherous flatteries without winking; tall men, sun crowned, who 
live above the fog in public duty and in private thinking." The 
hope that I said I cherish is fortified by my belief that the sub¬ 
stance as well as the form of the traditions of Urslnus will sur¬ 
vive. That hope is further fortified by my conviction that the 
morality of individualism will be reestablished as you and I have 
the courage to be free and the ambition to be of service. 


The National Transportation Bill 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF MR. FRED BRENCKMAN, FEBRUARY 

1940 

Mr, HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I Include a radio address 
by Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington representative, the Na¬ 
tional Orange, over stations of the National Broadcasting 
Co., on the Grange hour, from Washington on February 17. 

Mr. Brenckman said: 

It will be recalled that about a year and a half ago President 
Roosevelt appointed a Committee of Six to survey the situation 
confronting the railroads of the country and to prescribe remedies 
for their ills. One half of the members of this committee was com¬ 
posed of railway executives, the other half represented railroad 
workers. Other forms of transportation had no representation on 
the committee, nor was the general public represented. 

In due time bills embodying the recoxnmendatlons of the com¬ 
mittee were drafted and Introduced in both Houses of Congress. 
After somewhat lengthy hearings before the House and Senate Com¬ 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, these bills were fa¬ 
vorably reported. The Senate passed a bill representing an attempt 
to codify the entire Interstate Commerce Act. When this measure 
reached the House everything but the enacting clause was stricken 
out, and a new bill was substituted, which was passed after heated 
debate. 

Action on this legislation came so late dtulng the last regular 
session that there was not sufficient time remaining before adjourn¬ 
ment to reconcUe in conference the differences between the two 
bills. However, a conference committee Is now engaged In the 
arduous and diffictilt task of attempting to compose the many differ¬ 
ences between ^ese two bills and to pave the way for final passage. 
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imSLATXOMr T|CAT gUM KOgOUT 

A otirloug fttuatloQ Has arlaeii with reterBxioe to the matter* First 
of aU, the president’s Committee of Six, which sponsored this legls- 
Ifttlon, has issued a pamphlet of 48 pages sugg^ing 86 necessary 
ohanges in the Senate bill* Another pamphlet of 91 pages issued by 
the Committee of Six recommends 87 changes in the House biU. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has made a special report 
dealing with this subject which covera 84 printed pages. 

As this report sets forth, the Senate bill, from the standpoint of 
oodifleatlon. was produced under great dllBoultles and is regarded by 
the Interstate Commerce Commli^on as '*a forced and hurried Job.'* 
The Commission Is of the opinion that any attempt to codify the 
ZntttDtate Commerce Act should be worked out with great delibera¬ 
tion and that a preliminary report shotUd be issued, setting forth 
a tentative draft, giving the reasons for all the changes that are 
proposed. After that, in the opinion of the Commission, all con¬ 
cerned should have an opportunity to submit briefs on this tenta¬ 
tive draft, after which a ilnal report should be Issued for the con¬ 
sideration of Congress. 

It will be seen from this that the legislation in question is far 
from satisfactory to the Committee of Six. which Inspired it. In its 
present form, it is considered Imperfect and unworkable by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It meets with the disapproval 
of a large percentage of railroad workers; it is likewise opposed by 
those who are Interested In water and motor transportation. There 
never was any public demand for this legislation, and there Is 
justification for saying that Its enactment would be contrary to the 
public interest. 

ORAMOX 0PP06S8 TTKNXCBSaAXT XBQXTLATION 

The Grange and many other farm groups are opposed to the pro¬ 
posal contained In both House and Senate bills that the carriers on 
our inland waterways should be subject to regulation by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. The Orange likewise opposes this 
legislation because It goes farther than the Motor Carrier Act of 
1936 toward placing private motortrucks, including the 1,000,000 
trucks on our farms, under the regulation and control of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. 

We maintain that there are only two legitimate grounds upon 
which the Government could justify itself in attempting to regu¬ 
late transportation on our inland waterways. One of these grounds 
would be in the Interest of public safety, and the other to protect 
the public against monopolistic practices. So far as safety Is con¬ 
cerned, the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, coining 
under the Department of Commerce, looks after that: and when 
it comes to protecting the public against monopoly, the truth is 
that no monopoly whatsoever exists among the carriers on oxir 
inland waterwa 3 rs, nor in the coastwise trade. The rivers, the 
lakes and the seas are open to all. These are highways that were 
created by Nature herself. So, far from breaking up any monopoly 
among the water carriers, which In reality is nonexistent, the 
pending legislation takes a long step toward creating a monopoly. 

The carriers that are now operating would be permitted to con¬ 
tinue, subject to rules and relations laid down by the interstate 
Commerce Commission; but before It would be possible to estab¬ 
lish a new service, it would be necessary to secure from the Com¬ 
mission a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

If this bill should be enacted, there would be no new carriers, 
for the simple reason that the restrictions of the legislation vir¬ 
tually instruct the Interstate Commerce Commission to deny 
any person or concern a certificate of convenience and necessity 
If the Commission comes to the conclxzslon that present transpor¬ 
tation facilities are adequate to take care of existing commerce. 

This raises the question Who owns the rivers of the United 
States? It is the people of the cotintry who own them. That 
being true, why should not the people be allowed to use their 
own rivers under proper conditions, without let or hindrance on 
the part of the railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or any other agency? 

Most of tis remember having heard that when Abraham Lincoln 
was a young man he made a trip on a flatboat carrying some farm 
produce down the Mississippi River to New Orleans. What a pity 
It would have been if it had been necessary for him and those 
associated with him to make application for a oertlfioate of public 
convenience and necessity before starting on this trip. 

THE MZLLER-WAOSWORTH AMENDMENT 

If the pending transportation bill should be enacted. It Is of 
supreme importance to those who are Interested In the development 
Of the transportation facilities of our inland waterways, and to the 
public as well, that the amendment sponsored by Senator Miller, 
Of Arkansas, and by Congressman Wadsworth, of New York, should 
be retained. Briefly stated, this amendment provides that In order 
that the public at large may enjoy the benefit and economy afforded 
by each type of transportation the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion shall permit each type of carrier or carriers to reduce rates, so 
long as such rates maintain a compensatory return, after taking 
into consideration the overhead and other elements entering into 
the cost of the service rendered. This amendment is so fair and 
reasonable that it would be nothing short of preposterous if the 
bin should be enacted without it. 

There is justification for saying that those who Inspired and 
drafted the legislation imder consideration have lost sight of the 
fundamental purpose for which Government regulation was estab- 
tlshed, and that was to protect the public interest. We have drifted 
so far away from this original and legitimate pxupose that the 
effort of our lawmakers now appears to be to equalize competition 


as between different inodes of transportation. Tbs truth la that 
an attempt is being made under the guise of regulation to i^dse 
the rates of water and motor carriers to the point where they wlU 
be comparable with rail rates. This is not only unsound economi¬ 
cally but it Is prejudicial to the welfare of the entire oountry. 

FARMER WOULD BE PENALIZID 

Agriculture, in particular, would be hard hit if the proposed leg¬ 
islation ^ould be enacted. Transportation constitutes the heav¬ 
iest service charge that the farmer has to pay. The farmer pays 
the freight both coming and going. Last year the farmer received 
only 89 cents out of every dollar paid by the consiuner for food. 
At the depth of the depr^lon, the farmer's ahare of the consum¬ 
er's dollar dropped to 83 cents. While transportation and distribu¬ 
tion must be regarded as legitimate and indlspenslble functions in 
the affairs of our civUlEation, the fact remains that when those 
who merely transport and distribute the products of our farms re¬ 
ceive vastly more than the share that goes to the producer, it 
amounts to the same thing as an economic crime. 

Several months ago I filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on behalf of the Grange, protesting agpsldst the pro¬ 
posal that private motortrucks, including farm trucks, engaged 
in interstate commerce should be subjected to Federal regulation 
in the interest of safety. While we are, of course. In favor of 
proper restrictions and regulations to promote safety on the high¬ 
ways, we take the position that this Is a matter that is already 
being looked after by the several States. In addition to this, a 
survey discloses the fact that not one private truck In ten ever 
crosses a State line. 

OVERCENTRALXZATION OF GOVERNMENT 

Under the circumstances, it is proper to ask why Federal control 
and regulation should be superimposed upon State control and 
regulation. With the deficits of the Federal Government aggregat¬ 
ing billions of dollars a year, why should this expense be duplicated? 
Can there be any reasonable doubt that if Washington undertakes 
to control and regulate the private motor carriers of the oountry, 
in due time this will result In a tremendous increase In the number 
of Federal employees? During the past 7 years the number of civil 
employees on the pay roll of the Federal Government has risen from 
663,000 to 933,000, an Increase of nearly 70 percent. During the 
same period the national debt was increased by more than 
$ 21 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

As these facts and figures convincingly prove, the Government 
has already assumed greater obligations and responsibilities than 
it is capable of carrying without Increasing taxation to the point 
of confiscation. 

The wise rule laid down by Thomas Jefferson, that government 
should restrain men from Injuring one another and leave them 
otherwise free to follow their own pursuits, should apply In this 
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RESOLUTION FROM TOLEDO CITY COUNCIL PROTESTING 
CONBOLIDATXON OF RAILROADS 


Mr. HARRINaTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
resolution published in the Toledo (Ohio) City Journal, on 
December 23, 1939, protesting congolidatlon of railroads: 

REBOLXrnON NO. R. 362-39, PROTBSTINO OONSOLIDATXON OF RAILROADS 

Whereas the session of Congress adjourned last July had before 
it several bills for the rehabiUtatlon of the railroads of this coimtry, 
none of which provided for the protection of the employees In the 
matter of conaoUdatlons and mergers; and 

Whereas Congress was imable to agree upon a solution of this 
question before adjournment, but did, however, ajH^oint a joint 
committee of both Houses for the purpose of agreeing upon a bill 
that would be presented to the new Congress meeting next January; 
and 

Whereas at the closing days of the last session there was intro¬ 
duced an amendment to S. 2009, pending In the House, known as 
the Harrington amendment, having for Its purpose the protection 
of railroad employees and the public from consolidations and 
mergers, being Introduced by the Honorable Vincent F. Harrington, 
Cozugressman from Iowa, the said amendment reading as follows: 

**Frovided, however, That no such transaction (consolidation, 
merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of con¬ 
trol) shall be approved by the Commission, if such transaction 
Will result In unemployment or displacement of employees of the 
carrier or carriers, or In the Impairment of existing employment 
rights of said employees”; and 
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Whereas said amendment was passed by the Honse of Representa¬ 
tives on the 2eth of July X939 by a large majority, but the blU as 
amended did not have time to come before the Senate, we feel that 
the joint committee of both Houses should therefore embody this 
amendment in whatever bill is agreed upon by their committee, for 
the following reasons: 

1. Information available leads us to believe that any consolidation 
of railroads would seriously aflect the communities along the line 
of railroad abandonment. 

2. For the reason that property values would be reduced, small 
cities would be isolated, and the citizens of such communities 
would be required to depend upon bus and truck transportation, 
which would seriously affect the shipping of farm products raised 
along such line of railroad. 

3. Further information leads m to believe that the consolidations 
now proposed would lead to the unemployment of some 200,000 
employees now working upon said railroads, and other industries 
cannot at this time absorb this displaced labor. 

4. The city of Toledo has for years been known as the third 
largest rallmad center in the United States; if the railroads enter¬ 
ing this city are consolidated or merged, it would not only affect 
real-estate values, due to the many railroad men owning their own 
homes, It would also greatly affect all business interests as well 
as displace many of the 25,000 employees who would have to Join 
the ranks of the unemployed: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of Toledo, Ohio, That the 
mayor, vice mayor, and the members of council endorse this reso¬ 
lution In Its entirety; and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of said resolution and their action be 
forwarded to United States Senators Vic Donakey, Robert Taft, 
and Congressman Jobn F. Hunter, also a copy of same be 
furnished to the Toledo Blade and the Toledo Times for publica¬ 
tion. 

Adopted December 22, 1939, recess session. 

Rot C. Start, Mayor. 

Attest: 

L. W. Davis, Clerk of Council. 

1 hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a 
resolution published In the Toledo City Journal December 23, 1939, 
and adopted by council on December 22, 1939. 

Attest: 

I seal] L. W. Davis, Clerk of Council. 

Toledo, Omo, January 26, 1940. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, because we as a nation 
have achieved recovery without diminishing unemployment, 
we must Eicknowledge this startling fact, that conditions have 
so changed In the field of economic production that a mere 
i return of prosperity will not automatically solve our basic 
problem of employment. Manifestly, in 1939 we were able 
to produce as much material wealth as we produced in 1929 
with about a million fewer employees. Such has been the 
advancement in technological management, involving ma¬ 
chines more and more with fewer men, and such has been 
the increased use of power on the farm, in the factory, and 
for transportation that human labor has been greatly dis¬ 
placed. This makes it possible for the Nation to produce 
more than it has ever produced before with fewer partici¬ 
pating in the production thereof. This scientific fact looms 
as a curse over our Nation today, whereas, by all logic, it ought 
! to be a blessing. 

Since economic values are involved In “goods” and “serv¬ 
ices,” and since “goods” are now more easily produced with 
, fewer hands, It seems logical that expansion must take place 
In the direction of “services.” If this be so, the question 
arises. What are those “services,” which an increasing num¬ 
ber of our population must be ^le to render In order to be 
employed, and how can these citizens be best prepared to 
render such services? This solution may require some modi¬ 
fication in our long-accepted philosophy of economics and 
business. 1 will not take the time to develop that matter 


further concerning '^services,” but would like to do so later 
In a discussion of educational needs. 

This Nation has been founded and has grown to greatness 
and wealth on the basic philosophy of private enterprise 
and the sanctity of private property. Although, as might 
be expected, instances of abuse and wrongdoing have shown 
up throughout our history, it is the business of government 
to minimize such abuses and wrongdoings and to foster eco¬ 
nomic progress on the original basis. That is the American 
way. Of course, we cannot be as Individualistic In our pres¬ 
ent complex society as the founding fathers were in their 
simple economic society, so we must accept the inevitable and 
have an increasing degree of governmental regulation. 
However, our object should be to keep governmental regula¬ 
tion down only to the absolutely necessary level. 

Fifty years ago the American citizen who was a rugged indi¬ 
vidualist declared, “The world doesn’t owe anybody a living.” 
We have modified that idea some today, and our theory now 
is that “the world” does owe each individual something, but 
we still feel that he must work energetically to collect. Com¬ 
mon sense indicates that procuring of jobs for our unemployed 
ought to encourage their employment in private business hav¬ 
ing an approved economic and social purpose. This means 
giving encouragement to business—^private business—and the 
creation of Jobs. By this I do not mean that the Government 
should lend itself as the pliant tool of big business interests 
who already, because of monopolistic power, have a strangled 
grip on the American people, but Government should give 
encouragement to small-business men. I believe the small- 
business man is the forgotten man. 

This Government has helped the most desperate portion of 
oUr population in their poverty, and it has extended aid to 
some of the largest business concerns, but it has heaped tax 
burdens and hampering regulation upon the small employer. 
The Government’s attitude toward, the small-business man 
reminds me of the indignant words of a great leader, delivered 
centuries ago, about another matter when he said, “Ye lay 
upon men's backs burdens grievous to be borne, and ye lift 
not one finger to remove them.” I am not suggesting that we 
should do away with the social legislation that we have re¬ 
cently put on the statute books because it constitutes such a 
grievous burden to the small-business man, but I am suggest¬ 
ing that we ought to be more thoughtful of the small-business 
man, and the Government ought to aid him in every legiti¬ 
mate way. 

What concrete proposals can be suggested? I come from 
the West, from one of the newer portions of the far West, 
where opportunity should be greatest and where “the world 
is still in the making.” Maybe I have been kidding myself 
and trying to fool others by telling young people that there 
is more “pioneering to be done” in that part of our country 
than the remarkable pioneering which has already been done 
there. Just take one line of industry for example. One of 
the basic economic supports for my State is mining. When 
I went there a quarter century ago, an occasional crepe- 
hanger predicted gloomily “that the State must go like all 
other mining. States, for the mines would play out.” Now I 
do not believe that for one moment, and even If it were true 
concerning mining, other Industries would come along—^have 
come along—to supplement mining as an economic support. 
Copper mining has been our greatest mining reliance and 
bids fair to continue so. It must continue so and must be 
protected. I would be happier to see some new copper mines 
being developed along with those now operating. 

The small mine operators of Arizona call my attention to 
certain opportunities and needs. Thoughtful leaders among 
these men declare that mining, although one of the most 
basic extractive Industries, drawing wealth from the great 
source of wealth, has been most neglected by all of our 
legislating during the last few years. They claim that thou¬ 
sands could be profitably employed in private, necessary, 
productive employment, If hundreds of the best mining men 
were given encouragement. This encouragement might need 
to be loans, but more particularly favorable markets, and 
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that with the revival of mlnixxa there would be an increase 
of purchasing power and a stimulation of all other lines of 
business accordingly. 

Of course, the so^l mine operators are not thinking di* 
rectly of the refugees fi:om the Dust Bowl, that is, the tran¬ 
sient and desperately poor migratory farm laborers that have 
recently come into Arizona, for such cannot be used directly 
in mining. However, leaving them out of consideration for 
the moment, the small mine operators of Arizona maintain 
that the Government could entirely eradicate unemployment 
in Arizona by certain legislation, which legislation would not 
reouire direct appropriations from the Federal Treasury. I, 
myself, believe this, and I would go further and say that it 
would be possible to give employment ‘ to every employable 
person in Arizona directly; and also indirectly give exnploy- 
ment to those recent comers to the far West from the Dust 
Bowl. As a first move in this direction. I believe the enact¬ 
ment of my bill, H. R. 8206, should be done at this session 
of Congress. Since 1 am not a mining man, I am not 
thoroughly competent to explain this whole matter, and for 
that reason I am anxious that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to which this bill has been referred, should 
have hearings on the bill, and let others more competent 
explain its purpose and possibilities. 

Jobless Tax Rating Gives Pay Stability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

AMERICAN LEGION PROGRAM FOR GREATER REGULARITY 
IN ElklPLOYMENT OP WORKERS 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, Nation-wide 
interest is now being shown by Industry and labor, as well 
as many individuals and organizations, in the adoption of a 
sound and workable plan to provide regularity of employ¬ 
ment for workers in the country. 

The American Legion has taken an active leadership to¬ 
ward a solution of this important problem. Its committee 
on employment-stabilization service has worked out a plan 
which provides for more regular employment for Ameri¬ 
can workers. Prof. E. P. Schmidt, of the University of 
Minnesota, economist for the committee, has explained the 
Legion plan. His statement appears hereafter as it was 
given in the Washington Evening Star on February 22, 
1940. 

[Prom the BTerilng Star, Washington, D. 0„ February 22, 1940] 
JoBUBSs Tax Rating Gives Pay Stability, Economist Holds—^Prop. 

E. P. Schmidt, Hers to See Legion Officials, Ottes Benefits 

Use of employer experience rating In unemployment compensation 
Insurance syatems, aa a means of promoting the broad objective 
of employment stabilization, was advocated today by Prof. Emer¬ 
son P. Schmidt, of the University of Bfinnesota, who came here to 
confer with American Legion officials. 

Professor Schmidt is serving as consulting economist In the 
American Legion employment stabilization service, which is seeking 
nationaUy to foster programs for making employment for the worker 
a more regular and assured prospect. He holds that the possibility 
of achieving a somewhat reduced pay-roll tax rate, by stabilizing 
employment, spurs employers to nnd means of avoiding worker 
lay-offs. 

His views were sought on the employer rating system, since this 
Is one of the major elements under consideration here In connection 
with proposed amendments to the District’s Unemployment Com¬ 
pensation Insurance Act. 

P ERF ECT ED BTETEM BOXiaRT 

Members of the Wellington Board of Trade, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, and other District business groups are 
urging adoption of a perfected rating system In the District meas¬ 


ure to replace the old provision now destined to go Into force next 
January I unless the plan Is stricken from the law. 

An employer rating plan, It has been explained, is a system under 
which those employers who achieve stabUlty in their pay rolls at^ 
given as a reward scxne reduction in their pay-roll tax as an incen¬ 
tive to continue to strive for Job regularity. Fbur States now have 
such plans in operation, and the laws of 85 other States provide 
for use of the plans within the next several years. 

’’If such a plan Is not invoked, what incentive remains for the 
employer to make any effort to maintain a steady pay roll?” Pro¬ 
fessor Schmidt asks. ’Why would not the employer drop a worker 
Just as soon as he figures it possible, so as to save the amount of 
the worker’s wages and to save on the amount of his annual pay- 
roU tax? If all employers are required to pay exactly the same 
tax, year after year, why should they make serious efforts to main¬ 
tain steady pay rolls?” 

SEES real ACKIEVEMXMT 

On the other hand. Professor Schmidt finds that in Wisconsin, 
the only State where the employer experience rating plan has been 
given a trial of any lei^h, so far, a long list of employers, striving 
to earn a tax-rate differential, have made real achievements in 
maintaining steady pay rolls. He cites many cases to prove the 
point. 

In this connection Professor Schmidt explained that the Ameri¬ 
can Legion is developing a national program encouraging employ¬ 
ment stabilization. The service has been organized under the 
national employment committee of the Legion. Statements of 
actual experiences of manufacturing and mercantile establishments 
of many kinds, in regularizing employment, are being mailed out to 
other employers. 

’’Once the top management of a business or an industrial plant is 
committed to a labor stabilization policy,” he declares, “it is sur¬ 
prising how many ideas will flow from the personnel of the organi¬ 
zation to preserve regular pay rolls.” 

He was asked whether adoption of an employer experience rating 
system had a tendency to reward the successful operator and to 
hurt the little fellow. 

OPPORTUNITY 

“No” was his answer. "Take the case of the little-shop keeper 
who employs but a few clerks and other help. He may keep his pay 
roll steady and earn the lowest possible rate. Just the same as the 
biggest employer in town. 

”In fact, some of the larger employers whose operations have 
been somewhat seasonal have had to use real thought to achieve 
pay-roll stability, and some of them have adopted diversified pro¬ 
duction programs In order to do so. This program can prove of value 
to the producer as well as to his workers.” 

In a generalized discussion of the rating systems, Professor 
Schmidt said: 

“According to the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, out of 
8,500 employers, 81 percent have never had any benefit payment 
withdrawals (for former employees) up to June 30, 1939. Approxi¬ 
mately 63 percent of the employers had benefit withdrawals of less 
than 10 percent of the tax contributions made. In 1939, out of 
7,200 employers, 39 percent were given reduced rates In spite of 
the fact that 1938 was a somewhat poor year for business and 
employment. 

“Contrary to many assertions, experience rating may be used to 
provide more adequate benefits for the unemployed. If seasonal, 
casual, and technological unemployment can be met largely by 
experience rating so that much short-time unemployment is 
eliminated, this will reserve the unemployment funds for long¬ 
time or cyclical unemployment. Then, Instead of providing for 
13 to 16 weeks of benefit payments as most State laws now do, 
it should be possible to provide for several times as many weeks. 

“RAIDS” CONDUCTTED 

“In those States where experience rating has not yet been in¬ 
corporated in the law, little special effort at stabilization was 
found. Indeed, in some of these there was found something of a 
design to raid the unemployment compensation fxmd. That is, 
the employer felt that he had helped to build up the fund and 
hlB employees might as well get the benefit thereof. Bo. when 
business became a bit slack, instead of devising means of keeping 
the men on the pay roll, he readily laid them off and helped 
them to collect meir xmemplo 3 nment compensation. Obviously, 
this is not desirable. 

“Instances of substantial achievements under experience rating 
could be multiplied by the dozens. In another Instance, a Wis¬ 
consin contractor, by combining house construction with lumber 
yard operations and cement-block manufacturing, has been able 
to qualify for the 1 percent rate. A building-supplies manu¬ 
facturer has diversified his line so that now nearly 40 percent 
of his raw material is fabricated Into nondurable products, this 
furnishing him a cushion when the construction industry hits a 
toboggan. 

“Employers, tor the most tiart, In the past have not made con¬ 
tinuity of employment a major goal. Stabilization for many of 
them is a new objective. Time is required to dislodge long-estab¬ 
lished habits and while the achievements under the Wisconsin 
law have been considerable, it may be anticipated that time will 
bring still more substantial results.” 
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Seventh Anniversary of the Civilian Conservation 

Corps 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DAVID J. WARD 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, on March 31, 1940, 7 successful 
years will be the record of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
In March 1933 President Roosevelt invited to the White 
House several men, among them the Secretaries of Agricul¬ 
ture, War, and Interior, and talked with them about dis¬ 
couraged, Jobless young men, and waste and destruction of 
forests and other natural resources of our country. 

The President wanted to know if it were possible to put one- 
half million unemployed young men to work at once. A plan 
was quickly worked out and Congress passed the Civilian 
Conservation Act of March 31, 1933. The purpose was to 
have 250,000 men employed early that summer. On July 1, 
275,000 men had enrolled and were soon on their way to the 
various camps which had been built by the War Department. 

The Department of Labor selected the men from State and 
Federal relief rolls. The Department of Agriculture and 
Interior furnished the projects. 

The act of 1933 stated a twofold purpose—employment of 
persons on relief and restoration of the country's depleted 
resources. The act of 1937 again emphasi25ed conservation 
and set up a threefold program: 

To provide employment, to provide vocational training, and per¬ 
form useful public works In connection with the conservation and 
development of the natural resources of the United States. 

On August 7, 1939, the President approved an act of Con¬ 
gress, which provides for continuation of the Civilian Con¬ 
servation Corps to July 1, 1943. The conservation projects, 
150 types in all, include drainage, erosion control, reforesta¬ 
tion, park development, and wildlife conservation, which are 
of interest, and have added to, the welfare and happiness of 
the people of my district. 

The 1939 Annual Report of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
gives for a 6 years’ period the following figures for the United 
States: 


Total number of men employed___ 2, 600,000 

Trees planted- 1,866,000,000 

Truck trails and nalnor roads built_miles.. 106,800 

Telephone lines erected_do- 73,690 

Bridges constructed- 42,870 

Reduction of fire hazards, over_acres.. 2,000,000,000 

BtiUding of check dazxis In gullies- 4,890, OOO 

Pences built_rods.. 17,100,000 

Forest stands Improved_acres.. 3,406,000 


Construction of impounding and diversion dams... 5,575 

I>evelopment of springs, waterholes. and reservoirs. 18,000 

Bays spent fighting and preventing fires..man-days.. 9,875,000,000 

At the present time there are 1,500 Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps throughout the United States, and an average 
enrollment of 300,000, including young men, war veterans, 
Indians, and Territorials. We have in Maryland 20 camps, 
with an enrollment of approximately 3,200, 7 of which 
are on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. They are Elk Neck 
State Park, Cecil County; State forest camp, Worcester 
County; and 5 drainage and soil-conservation camps in Kent, 
Somerset, Caroline. Dorchester, and Wicomico Counties. 

The camp in Wicomico County was recently established for 
drainage work In the upper reaches of Pocomoke River, the 
authorization for which was obtained in the 1939 session of 
the Maryland State Legislature, the State to contribute $30,000 
and Wicomico and Worcester Counties each to contribute 
$5,000 a yeEU* for 2 years. 

The work accomplished by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland has been of inestimable 
value in reforestation and in serving agriculture by cleaning 
and clearing out ditches to produce channels of adequate 


capacity, and building water-control structures to prevent 
erosion. Funds expended for conservation work is money 
well expended. The Civilian Conservation Corps is being 
administered eflaciently and economically. Prom funds ap¬ 
propriated for operations during the fiscal year 1939, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps will turn back to the Treasury 
over $4,500,000 In savings and unobligated balances. 

In addition to the benefits to the Nation provided through 
the work of the camps, the men in the camps have received 
valuable practical experience and training which will greatly 
Influence their future lives. Good care, good food, and vigor¬ 
ous outdoor work develop the young men physically while 
they learn at first hand conservation practices. They receive 
also vocational education which helps to prepare them for jobs 
after they leave the camps. 

There is a heavy demand for Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. A survey conducted during the past year Indicated 
that work projects already suggested by Federal and State 
departments would keep a C. C. C. of 1,500 camps busy for 
from 30 to 50 years. 

During the past year there were three times as many ap¬ 
plications for enrollment in the camps as there were vacan¬ 
cies. An enormous amount of conservation work has been 
done, but there remain many years of work which should 
be done; and now that we have a real conservation program 
in this country, It should be continued. It should be con¬ 
tinued also for the reason that it is one of the ways to aid in 
the problem of unemployment, which is of vital interest at 
this time. 

Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. 0. BURGIN 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

EXCERPTS PROM RADIO ADDRESS OP HON. EDWARD J. NOBLE. 

UNDER SECRETARY OP COMMERCE 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record on the subject of reciprocal-trade 
agreements, I Include excerpts from a radio address delivered 
by Hon. Edward J. Noble, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
which states the matter in regard to trade agreements in a 
very concise way, as follows: 

First, a trade agreement is nothing more nor less than a 
method of opening the channels of trade between ourselves and 
another country. 

On our farms, from our mines and forests, and in our fac¬ 
tories we produce many products which the rest of the world 
would like to buy and which we should like to sell. When 
we can sell these goods more smoke comes out of our factory 
chimneys, more wages go Into workers' pay envelopes, more food 
and other products are bought from farmers, more mines, saw¬ 
mills, trains, and trucks nm and hum with wage-making activity. 
Yes; that Is what world trade means—more prosperity for aU 
of us. 

But note that this profitable activity Is called world trade, 
not world selling. Trading means Just what it always has 
meant—the exchange of goods for goods, as when our grand¬ 
mothers took their surplus eggs to town and traded them at the 
village store for groceries. Hence to have world trade we must 
buy as well as sell. As a nation we must take the goods of 
another country in exchange for ours. 

And this is where a trade agreement comes in. 

Bach agreement is an arrangement with another country 
whereby increased opportunities are provided for expanding its 
purchses of goods from us and for expanding our purchases of 
the other country's products. It also provides that the trade of 
one country shaU be treated by the other country fairly and 
equitably relative to the trade of any third country. In other 
words, it guarantees nondlscrimlnatory treatment. 

You might well say: Why Is such an agreement necessary? Why 
shouldn't OTir individual traders In each country Just go along 
and trade where and as they can? 
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It li bocauae our tpOhricliial tnulm htkV been handl w pfHl tn 
doing this tbat a trade agreement le neoeaeary. It ie by nelplng 
tlieee individual ttadem recover their normal opportunities that a 
trade acreement helps us all. 

*Ihe reason why ttaM traders have bean handl c si y ed Ues prin¬ 
cipal In tbat mysterious thing oaUed the tariff. But also In 
auoh things as import quotas, torelgn exchange controls, and other 
restrlctlonB on trade. 

But the truth Is that in the last decade or so our tariffs, and 
tariffs all over the world, have become much too high—higher 
than necessary to tumlsh proper protection. With such other 
restrictions as import quotas and exchange controls added to 
them, they have become serious barrlera to world trade. As a 
result there has developed throughout the world a tendency toward 
what Is called economic nationalism, a Jealous neighbor policy 
that has been destructive not only to world trade but world 
peace. 

To get rid of theee barriers to trade an at once le Impossible. 
But unless we do out them down enough to encourage trade In¬ 
stead of discourage It. the road to world peace and proiqienty may 
be blocked Indefinitely. 

So that Is what the trade-agreement program tries to do. It is 
and has been an effort to find a practicable means by which the 
high tariffs and other restrictions to trade could be modified, so 
that the exchange of goods between nations could be Increased 
to the profit of all concerned. 

To put it briefly, a trade agreement between our country and 
another Is a method of reducing our tariffs on some goods In 
exchange for an agreement on the part of another country to 
reduce Ite tariffs and other restrictions on our goods. 

So much for what a trade agreement is. Now. how do we go 
about making one? Well, here Is the way we do it: 

The Trade Agreements Act Is a law which was passed by the 
Ckingress giving the President and the executive departments of 
the Oovemment the power to negotiate such agreements. It spe¬ 
cifically gives the Executive power to reduce tariffs on Imports 
Into this country only up to 50 percent of the present tariff rate. 

Before we enter Into trade-agreement negotiations with a coun¬ 
try, public annoimoement is made of our intention to do so. The 
trade-agreements work is conducted by the Trade Agreementa 
Committee, an Interdepartmental undertaking In which partici¬ 
pate the Departments of State. Treasury. Agriculture, and Com¬ 
merce and the Tariff Commission. This committee Is made up of 
nonpartisan experts, men of experience and judgment in foreign 
trade who have no interest in anything except what Is best for 
the coimtry as a whole. 

As a result of study of the trade and producta of the two coun¬ 
tries, there is published at the time announcement is made of 
Intention to negotiate a trade agreement a list of products In 
respect of which we will consider making oonoesslons to the other 
cotintry. 

When these products have been announced In this open and 
aboveboard manner, so that everybody who produces or deals In 
these products may know about it, then a date Is set when all 
Interested persons may be heard. If you dont think a product 
in which you are Interested should be included in these nego¬ 
tiations you have a full chance to say so. You can appear 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Information at public hear¬ 
ings In Washington and state your case; or you can file a written 
brief of your arguments and have them carefully considered. In 
one way or another everybody affected has a chance to be hoard— 
an equal chance. There are no back-door methods, no chances 
for lobbyists to exert political pressure, no secret deals or swaps. 

Let us take a specific case. Suppose you are a farmer, and 
that, among other things, you raise juniper berries. So far as 1 
know iKbody does raise jlmlper berries, but suppose you did. 
Suppose it is proposed to reduce the tariff on juniper berries so that 
more of them may be sold here by a foreign country. Now that 
naturally worries you. You think maybe the foreign producer 
will be able to undersell you and will ruin the market for your 
product. 

As 1 say, it is nattutd for you to have these fears. But actu¬ 
ally they are groundless. Although juniper berries may be 
inclxided on the published list of commodities for consideration 
In trade-agreement negotiations, no decision is made to grant any 
ooncesslon on them untl you have had ample opportunity to 
state your case and until after a thorough and complete study 
of the situation has been made by experts on the basis of the 
facts and views you have presented, as well as on the basis of 
facts and expert advice available from Oovemment sources. 

I have seen the trade-agreement organlxatlon work, and I can 
assure jrou that the most scrupulous care is taken to see that no 
American manufactiu^r, farmer, or other producer Is hurt. And the 
figures show that, with the trade agreements wll^ 20 countries now 
In force, no producer has been hurt, so far as we know. 

This is the careful way, the unbiased, scientific way In which 
these trade agreements are prepared. After all the facts are In and 
the final lists are In. then we begin the actual negotiations with 
the other country. Then we know what we want from them and 
what we are prepared to give to get it. And eventually we strike a 
bargain or agreement and the deal Is made. After that there Is just 
one other main feature. The Trade Agreements Act provides that 
any tariff concession made to one country m a result of a trade 
agreement shall be extended to all other countries, except those 
t^ch are found to be discriminating against oui trade or pursuing 
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policies opposed to the purposes of the act. Tbus every ne# agree¬ 
ment made not only opens up possibilities of Increased trade be¬ 
tween ourselves and another country, but extends the benefits to* 
our trade with many countries. 

You may say. *^eU. If all this care is taken to see that no Amerl*> 
can producer Is hurt, and If the figures show that none has been 
hurt, why Is there opposition to the continuance of this program?" 

1 wish I could answer that question. It is a puzzle to me. All 
I can think of is that the opposition to this program grows out 
of the natural fears we all have of competition. We all tend to 
erv before we are hurt. If you will analyze what is said In oppo¬ 
sition to this program, I think you will find It Is mostly based on 
such fears rather than on facts. 

So this trade-agreements p r ogram, which President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull have so ably sponsored. Is essentially a program for 
reducing the excessively high tariffs and removing the other restric¬ 
tions which have been choking the trade of nations. 

I have never personally met anybody who did not believe, In 
general, that these barriers to world trade should be modified. 
Of course, when It comes to reducing the tariff on a particular 
item In which a man may be Interested that is sometimes a different 
matter. It depends, as the saying is, on whose ox is to be gored. 

But I ask you to consider this; If we agree that these trade 
barriers should come down, then the question Is, What Is the best 
way to get the Job done? What method are we to follow to 
reduce our own tariffs so that more people can sell more goods to 
us and buy more goods from us In return? 

Shall we return to the former logrolling methods of tariff 
making? They are adapted for tariff Increases, but not for tariff 
reductions. 

Or shall we continue the method of tariff adjustment which has 
been tried and foimd wanting, the so-called flexible tariff provision, 
under which the rates may be moved up or down, within limits, 
depending on differences between costs of production at home and 
abroad? This method requires elaborate cost studies. It Is slow, 
clumsy, and Impracticable. Sufficient cost data are smnetlmes diffi¬ 
cult and even impossible to obtain. Moreover, the method assumes 
that there Is one cost at home and another abroad. As a matter of 
fact, there may be a wide range of different costs. 

No; the way to get tariffs down Is to get them down with proper 
safeguards for the American producer. The trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram does that. It not only does that, but It uses the leverage of 
those reductions to get similar barriers removed throughout the 
world. Ite total effect Is an improvement In world trade, from 
which all profit. Agreements with 20 nations have been negotiated 
and are now in foroe. We have had a chance to see how they work. 
Not only does our Department of Commerce statistics show that our 
exports in 1938 and 1939 were approximately a billion dollars greater 
than in 1934, when the program was adopted, but they also show 
that our exports to countries with which trade agreements have 
been made increased more rapidly than exports to nonagreement 
coimtrles. 

Yes, the trade-agreements program has Justfled Itself In Imme¬ 
diate dollars and cents returns to the American people. But It 
has done more, much more, than this. It has created the most 
hopeful way that has yet been devised to restore among the 
peoples of this earth that interchange of goods and services on 
which the hope for future world peace and prosperity depends. 

For let us make no mistake about It: Economic isolation is 
one of the roots of world wars and conflicts. Barriers to trade 
are barriers to the welfare of mankind. When people cannot get 
goods they fight. If we want to see peace and sanity restored 
to this world we must maintain the economic framework within 
which this peace must be constructed. The trade-agreements 
program offers such a framework. 

As President Roosevelt said. It "should be extended as an In¬ 
dispensable part of the foundation of any stable and durable 
peace." If for your children and your children’s children you want 
this Nation to exert world leadership in the ways of peace, then 
see that this trade-agreements program Is kept Intact." 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEVERLY M. VINCENT 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 

Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, slightly more 
than 6 years have passed since Congress on June 12, 1934, 
enacted the Trade Agreements Act authorizing the President 
within well-defined limits to negotiate reciprocal-trade 
agreements with foreign countries for the puiijose of restor¬ 
ing and expanding foreign markets for American agri¬ 
cultural and industrial products. The history of that legis¬ 
lation in stimulating and facilitating the reciprocal flow 
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Of foreign trade with Its consequent benefits accruing to 
farmers, workers, businessmen, industrialists, railway and 
steamship operators, which may be clearly observed from 
*an imprejudlced examination of relevant facts, are such to 
Inspire confidence In the formula for restoring foreign trade 
established by the act and the skillful administration of it. 

Events of recent years have emphasized the need for a less 
partisan and more constructive national approach to the tarlft 
problem. Yet, periodically during the past few months a 
small organized group of vociferous critics of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, purporting to be friends of the 
farmer and interested solely in promoting national welfare, 
but in reality Interested only in protecting their own favored 
position regardless of the larger Interests of the Nation and 
the people as a whole, have attempted to make it appear that 
the program is Injurious to the farmers and to the country. 
Objective consideration of this liberalized policy of trade 
between nations on the basis of its economic merits is ob« 
scured by criticism of a partisan political nature which should 
have no place'in the determination of important national pol« 
ides. Some sincerely held views at variance with the pro¬ 
gram of reciprocal a^ustment of excessive trade barriers is 
to be expected. Honest differences of opinion may reasonably 
arise, and such differences will command respect. Innuen¬ 
does, half truths, and deceptive statistical manipulations, on 
the other hand, particularly as we now enter a new period of 
widespread war. requiring that we think in terms of national 
welfare and work for national interests, can only serve to in¬ 
terfere with our country’s economic progress. 

I inserted in the Appendix of the Congressional Record, 
volume 84, pages 4026 and 4120, articles exposing the fallacies 
of a study prepared by the American Good Government 
Society, adopted and inserted in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record by the gentleman from South Dakota, 
Representative Karl E. Mundt, attacking the trade-agree¬ 
ments program. It was to have been expected, of course, that 
the authors of the study and the gentleman from South 
Dakota, Representative Mxjndt, would not look with favor 
upon my articles for the very obvious reason that by pointing 
out in those articles, that the true facts of the trade-agree¬ 
ments program and an honest appraisal of the results were 
studiously avoided, the partisan political nature of the attack 
was clearly revealed. 

Subsequently, the gentleman from South Dakota, Rep¬ 
resentative Mundt, adopted and inserted in the Appendix of 
the Congressional Record, volume 85, page 858, a later study 
prepared by the same organization, the American Good Gov¬ 
ernment Society, renewing the attack on the trade-agree¬ 
ments program. It is disturbing, indeed, for those who un¬ 
derstand what is really at stake to observe that the authors 
of this later study, motivated solely with an unholy eagerness 
to disparage the program, have again had recourse to the 
same deceptive methods of presenting statistics employed in 
the previous one, seeking thereby to elicit farm support in 
upsetting it. It gives me satisfaction to be able to say that, 
great as has been the attempt in this later study to discredit 
Secretary Hull’s reciprocal-trade policy and undermine his 
efforts to reverse the trend toward a ruinous national policy 
of economic self-sufficiency, the points which I made in my 
earlier articles revealing the absolute lack of basis to support 
the charges made against trade agreements have not been 
impugned. 

Despite vigorous avowals by the authors that theirs is a 
“patriotic, educational organization” free from partisan feel¬ 
ing—a laudable purpose if adhered to—it would be difficult 
to find a study more biased in its assertions, more deceiving 
in its deductions, and more partisan in its attitude. Just 
why the authors elected to list total national income during 
the Dingley tariff period and the Pordney-McCumber tariff 
period, meanwhile refraining to list figures showing national 
Income during the Hawley-Smoot tariff period and the trade- 
agreements period, cannot be explained on the ground of 
unselfish devotion to safeguarding the American farmers’ 
welfare. When it Is considered that following enactment of 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, which economists generally are 


agreed was in large measure responsible for the disastrous col¬ 
lapse of our foreign trade, followed, as such revulsions in¬ 
evitably must be, by the precipitous decline in national 
Income from $79,498,000,000 in 1929, the year preceding en¬ 
actment of that act, to $44,713,000,000 In 1933, the year pre¬ 
ceding enactment of the Tariff Agreements Act, according to 
figures published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board; and wh^ it is further considered that farm cash 
Income dropped from $11,221,000,000 to $5,278,000,000 between 
the same 2 years, according to figures published by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, whereas estimated national Income 
has increased to $68,500,000,000 and cash farm income to 
$7,625,000,000 by the close of 1939, the partisan political na¬ 
ture of the attack receives an emphasis which is undeniable. 
Indeed, it would be necessary to step backward a quarter of 
a century to find a year in which farmers received an equally 
low cash income as in the year 1932. 

TRADE AGREEMSmS VERSUS HAWLET-BMOOTI8M 

A complete appreciation of the trade-agreements program 
involves a full understanding of the forces which made its 
creation absolutely necessary as well in the interest of the 
farmer as of the Nation. 

By the close of the World War international economic rela¬ 
tions were in a state of violent disorder. Normal channels 
of trade and finance had been seriously disrupted. Malad¬ 
justments and dislocations in agriculture and industry 
plagued governments everywhere. The practical necessities 
of prosecuting the war had forced European nations to re¬ 
place home production by huge purchases in the United 
States, which, in turn, forced the growth of our productive 
capacity, both in agriculture and industry, in a degree far in 
excess of normal peacetime requirements. Europe emerged 
from the war heavily burdened with billions of dollars in 
foreign debts and the urgent necessity of reviving its eco¬ 
nomic system which had been seriously weakened and dis¬ 
rupted by the long conflict. Figuratively, almose overnight 
we found our position changed from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. 

The general post-war economic situation—depreciated cur¬ 
rencies, the huge financial expenditures necessary to repair 
the vast destruction caused by the 4 long years of war, and 
the general social rehabilitation which each of the warring 
nations were obliged to face—clearly called for the fullest 
restoration of normal trade relations with foreign countries, 
an indispensable element for establishing secure foundations 
for lasting prosperity at home and promoting permanent 
peace throughout the world. It meant importing more if wo 
expected to continue to sell. Instead, during the decade of 
reconstruction following the war. under the mistaken view 
that the mere restricting of imports would serve at once to 
benefit the domestic producer, we raised tariff duties higher 
than ever before and higher than the situation fairly justi¬ 
fied, meanwhile maintaining our export trade by lending bil¬ 
lions of dollars to European nations with which to pay for 
our exports products. Foreign governments, responding to 
the policy of extreme protection asserted by the United 
States, particularly at a time when they most urgently needed 
to redevelop their former markets abroad, in self-protection 
seized upon such measures as exchange control and import- 
licensing systems, in order to protect their gold supply and 
Insure that necessities have priority among Imports. Finally, 
at the end of the 1920’s American agriculture, industry, 
business, and labor paid a stupendous price for the short¬ 
lived period of prosp^ty which resulted from such unstable 
foreign-trade relations. 

In the face of the world-wide economic collapse at the 
end of the 1920’s our national leaders failed to recognize the 
realities of the situation and compel adoption of a commercial 
foreign policy appropriate to reverse the critical conditions 
that had been creat^ In such large measure, by a foreign 
policy of extreme nationalism. Instead, we resorted once 
again to the very same policy which lay at the root of the 
disaster by adopting a still more exaggerated protectionism 
in the form of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. Our 
country’s costly experience following enactment of that act 
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strllclngly xnanlfarts the disruptive consequences that em¬ 
bargo tarms have on our foreign trade and the heavy penalty 
in terms of want, distress, and hmnan suffering which all 
segments of our population must inevitably pay when trade 
between nations is seriously impaired. 

By the terms of the act tariffs were raised arbitrarily and 
capriciously to embargo levels without regard to the larg^ 
interests of the country, subjecting those biterests to local 
and sectional considerations. The history of wbat happened 
during the years which foUdwed shows conclusively the folly 
of indiscriminate raising of tariff barriers. Foreign coun¬ 
tries which had been profitable markets for American prod¬ 
ucts quickly retaliated by drastically increasing their own 
tariffs and other trade barriers in order to exclude our prod¬ 
ucts from their markets. The result: Within 3 years, under 
the combined Influence of retaliatory tariffs and other fac¬ 
tors, our total foreign trade, Including both exports and 
imports, had shrunk in value to less than one-third of its 
former amount. Surpluses of farm and other products piled 
up In warehouses; inlces and values collapsed: business was 
in a state of bankruptcy; factories were closed; and millions 
of our workers were thrown put of employment, thereby 
deprived of their only means of earning a living for them¬ 
selves and their families. 

Confronted with a situation such as this it would be idle 
to expect that a satisfactory degree of lasting economic re¬ 
covery could be achieved in this country without restoration 
of our foreign trade. Congress recognized this and the ques¬ 
tion of method was meticulously considered. Mere unilat¬ 
eral actions, under the conditions which prevailed, to revise 
such of our own tariff rates as were excessively high, how¬ 
ever prudently adjusted, could give no promise of success 
toward the accomplishment of the purpose sought, for the 
very obvious reason that it offered no assurance that the 
complex variety of barriers to our commerce established by 
foreign nations would be likewise adjusted. On the other 
hand, it could not have been expected that foreign nations 
would modify their trade barriers in the absence of reciprocal 
action on the part of the United States. In view of these 
considerations, a commercial foreign policy foimded upon 
the principle of reciprocal action to reduce trade barriers 
alone gave promise of success in restoring and maintaining 
foreign trade on a high level, thereby promoting economic 
recovery at home. The practical-minded man desirous to 
see a fuller measure of prosperity for the United States as 
a whole will see this. The tariff lobbsdst concerned solely 
In protecting his own Interests will never admit it. 

Substantial progress has been made in restoring our for¬ 
eign trade since the policy of mutually profitable trade 
relations with foreign countries was adopted as a national 
policy. Agreements have been negotiated with foreign coun¬ 
tries which account for nearly three-fifths of our total 
foreign trade. Valuable concessions expanding sales oppor¬ 
tunities abroad have been obtained on hundreds of agricul¬ 
tural and industrial products. 

Proponents of the trade-agreements program have never 
claimed that the Hawley-Smoot tariff was the sole cause 
of the severe decline of our foreign trade and the wide¬ 
spread economic collapse which followed—^though expert 
foreign-trade observers generally are agreed that the sever¬ 
ity and long duration of the depression was in large measure 
the aftermath of it. Neither, on the other hand, have any 
claims been made that the recovery which has occurred in 
our foreign trade since the reciprocal trade agreements pro¬ 
gram was adopted is entirely the result of the liberalized 
policy of commercial intercourse with foreign countries 
which it embodies. 

There is no way of disentangling the effects of the many 
factors which Influence the flow of trade so as to permit 
the presentation of a precise statistical measurement of the 
degree in which trade agreements have Izusreased our foreign 
trade. Nevertheless, analysis of the movement of our foreign 
trade since the program was Increasingly being imple¬ 
mented—^by the negotiation of additional agreements— 
amply indicates that much of the progress is directly due 
to it. 


The following study released a tiaart time ago by the !%&- 
partment of Commerce compares the foreign trade of the 
United States between the two periods—the trade-agree¬ 
ments period and the Hawley-Smoot tariff period. 

The contrast between the two is strUdug. The study re¬ 
veals that our exports to all foreign countries increased by 
slightly more than $1^00,000,000, or nearly 46 percent. As 
stated previously, there is no way to separate and measure 
predaely the effect of the many factors which caused this 
$14)00,000,000 increase, but the effectiveness of the trade- 
agreements program in restoring our foreign markets is 
amply indicated by the fact that our exports to trade- 
agreement countries increased by 61.2 percent, while our 
exports to nonagreement countries increased by only 37.9 
percent. 

United States foreign trade with^trade'^agreement oountriee and 
with all others, 1937~~3S~^<xmpared with 1934^35 


[Values In mllilona ot dollars] 



Average value 

Change 

1934 and 
1036 

1937 and 
1938 

Value 

Per¬ 

cent 

XJHtTED ETATEB IXVORTft, iKCLUDINa 
REEXPORTS 

Total, ail irartu-iign‘«nietii oountries*_ 

Total, all nonagreoment countries. 

Totni, all Miautraifi 

769.8 

1,448.0 

1.224.8 

1.996.8 

-H66.0 

-i-648.8 

+61.2 

+37.9 

2,207.8 

3,221.6 

4-1.013.8 

+46.9 

tTKITXD STATES GENERAL IMPORTS 

Total, all tradb4iRreen!ent oountrie's 1 _ 

Total, all nonagreement oountrikis. 

Total, all countries____ 

793.9 

1,067.4 

1,073.6 
1,448. 6 

+279.7 

+391.1 

+85.2 

+37.0 

1,861.8 

2,622.1 

+670.8 

+36.2 


1 IndudiiiK the 17 conntrles (and colonies) with which agreements were In operation 
during the greater part 0 /1938. Only 1 of the agreements was In operation throughout 
1935,6 throughout 1936,12 bv the middle of 1936, 15 by the middle of 1937, and 18 by 
the end of 1938. The last (with Ecuador) only came into force on Oct. 23,1988, and Is 


Jan. 1, 1939, the agreement with Turkey, effective May 6, 1939, and the agreement 
with Venezuela, effective Dec. 16,1939, bring the number of agreement countries up 
to 21. 

Qenkeal Note. —Percentage changes have been calculated upon fuller figures in 
thousands. 

Source: Latest records of Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Coinmeroc, 

HOZnBST AFPBAISAL OF THS TRADS-AOAESMSNTS PEOGRAM KX3SDED 

The argmnents adduced by the authors of the study 
adopted and inserted in the Appendix of the Rscord by the 
gentleman from South Dakota, Representative Karl E. 
Mundt, are broadly the same in substance as the stock asser¬ 
tions made by other self-styled protectors of the farmers* 
Interests and guardians of the Nation's welfare. 

The study adroitly presents a table showing national 
income during carefully selected tariff periods—^the Dingley 
tariff and the Pordney-McCumber tariff. By studied omis¬ 
sions of material facts and a deceptive twist of phraseology, 
the authors of the study stoically attempted to make it ap¬ 
pear that the United States was more prosperous during 
the periods of high tariffs following enactment of the two 
named tariff acts than during the 'Tower tariff reciprocal 
agreements.** 

An answer to the query of Just why, after making such a 
stoical endeavor to disparage the program, figures showing 
national income during the Hawley-Smoot tariff period and 
the trade-agreements period were suppressed must be 
sought on the grounds that a full disclosure of essential 
facts would have effectively destroyed their arguments. 

The inherent fallEicy involved in the theory that high tariffs 
promote national prosperity is nowhere better demonstrated 
than by our own disastrous experience under embargo 
tariffs. If the theory was sound, it follows logically that, 
during the srears following enactment of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act, which raised tsulffs to the highest level in our 
history, the United States should have reached its golden 
age of prosperity. The facts, however, show that our Na¬ 
tion suffered the most appalling economic disaster of mod¬ 
em times. 
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The tariff is an economic problem; It touches every phase 
of our economic life. T6 assume that any downward revi¬ 
sion of tariffs injures this life is as absurd a position as to 
assume that the mere imposition of high tariffs serves to 
benefit it. Tariff duties which restrict imports to a point 
where foreign commodities cannot be imported or to where 
they are imported only in fragmentary quantities do not 
stimulate the growth of our economic life but destroy it 
instead. For this reason alone it should be evident that if 
such a highly technical and intricate matter as tariff adjust¬ 
ment is to result in the establishment of protective rates of 
duty rather than rates which destroy international trade, 
such adjustments must be scientifically calculated in the light 
of economic facts, not on the basis of academic theory. 
Accordingly, the framers of the trade-agreements program 
developed a system which Investigates facts with the delibera¬ 
tion and impartiality characteristic of judicial inquiry. 

Contrary to the rash assertions made by antagonists, in¬ 
quiry reveals that where adjustments of excessive tariffs have 
been made through trade agreements care has been exercised 
to preserve unimpaired adequate tariff protection to safe¬ 
guard vital American interests. 

The following tables summarize material facts essential 
for a proper appraisal of the merits of the trade-agreements 
program and its effects on the economy of the country. 

Table I .—National income 


Year 

Total realized 
national income 

Per 

capita 

real¬ 

ized 

income 

National cash 
farm income! 

Per 

capita 

cash 

farm 

income 

Dinglcy-tarifl period; 

1899.........__ 

$15,364.000,000 
16.168,000,000 
17,170,000,000 
18,444,000,000 
19,696,000,000 

$206 



1900*'* 

212 



1001.1”___ - — 

221 



ion2 _ _ 

232 



1903 __ 

242 



1904-. 

20,090,000,000 

243 


. _ 


» Cash iticoma received by farmers from marketlnp. Oovemment payments are 
not included; cash farm income from 1897 to 1910 is not available. 


Table L —National income —Continued 


Tear 


Total realized 
national income 


Per 

capita 

real¬ 

ized 

Income 


National cash 
farm income 


Per 

capita 

cash 

farm 

income 


Dlngley-tarlll period—Con. 

1906.. 

1906 _ 

1907 .. 

1908 ... 

Increase from 1899 to 1007 
under the Dingloy tariff. 

Fordncy-McCumber tariff pe- 


$21,428,000,000 
23,166,000,000 
24. 403,000,000 
23.458,000,000 


$2M 

270 

279 

263 


8,004,000,000 


68 


rlod: 


1922 _-— 

1923 ... 

1924 ___ 

1925 .... 

1926 -- 

1927 ... 

Increase from 1022 to 1929 


67,171,000,000 
66, 662,000,000 
67, 003, 000,000 
70.061, 000,000 
73, 051.000, 000 
73.066. (MX), 000 
76, 904, (XKI, (KX) 
79, 498, (XK), 000 


620 

$8, 618,000.000 

$268 

689 

9,624,000,000 

306 

692 

10,150, 000,000 

329 

610 

10,927, (KX). 000 

854 

631 

10. 629, 000, 000 

344 

626 

10,699, 000. 000 

356 

633 

11,024,000,000 

1 365 

664 

11,221.000,000 

371 


under the Fi)rdney-Mc- 
Cumbor tariff. 

Hawley-Smoot tariff period: 

1930.... 

19;U.. 

1932 ..... 

1933 ___ 

Decrease from 1030 to 1933 
under the Uawley-Bmoot 
tariff. 

Trade-agreements program: 

1934-.. 

1936.... 

1936 ___ 

1937 ... 

19:48__ 

1939__ 

Increase from 1034 to 1039 
under the trade-agree¬ 
ments program. 


22,327.000,000 


134 


2, 703,000.000 


103 


72,398,000,000 
60, 203,000,000 
46, 708, (XX), 000 
44, 713,000,000 


485 

874 

856 


8,883,000,000 
6, 283,000,000 

4, 082.000, 000 

5, 278, COO, 000 


204 

206 

151 

167 


27,685,000,000 


232 


3,605,000,000 


127 


61,600,000,000 
66. 254,000,000 
65. 246,000, (X)0 
69,419, (KK), 000 
62. 286,000,000 
68,500,000,000 


407 

441 

608 

637 

478 

523 


6.273,000,000 
6,069,000,000 
8 . 212 , 000,000 
8, 744.000,000 
7,627, 000,000 
7,625.000.000 


197 

219 

258 

270 

240 

238 


16,940,000,000 


116 


1,352,000,000 


41 


Source: Statistics compiled from published data by the Department of Agriculture 
and the National Industrial Conference Board. 


Table n.— United States tariff duties on agriculturaX products 


Item 


Unit 


Rates of duty 


Dlnglcy tariff, 1897 


Fordncy-McCumber 
tariff, 1922 


Hawley-Smoot tariff, 
1930 


Trade agreements, 1934 


Sheep and lambs-- 


Hogs.... 

, l.lve poultry: Chickens, turkeys, ducks, 


Beef, fresh, cbniod, or frozen... 

Veal, fresh, chilled, or frozen.—. 

Pork, fresh or chilled... 

Bacon, hams, shoulders, and other prepared 
pork. 

Poultry: Dead, fresh, chilled, or frozen. 

Lard . 


Cream: Fresh or sour. 

Whole milk: Fresh or sour.. 

Butter. 

Cheddar cheese. 


Eggs: Chickens’, in the shell.. 

Barley.. 

Barley malt-- 

Com.—— 

Buckwheat. 

Oats.— 

Rye.. 

Rye malt. 

Rye, flour and meal_ 

Wheat.. 

Wheat flour.— 

Oil cake. 

Oil cake meal__ 

Soybeans. 

Cottonseed. 

Hay.-.- 

Peas, canned.. 


Each. 

Pound... 

Pound... 

Pound... 
Pound--- 
Pound..- 
Pound-— 

Pound.-- 
Pound,-. 
Qallon... 

Gallon... 

Pound... 

Pound... 

Dozen_ 

Bushel-.- 
Pound... 
Bushel... 
Pound..- 
Bushel... 
Bushel.-- 
Pound-.- 
Pound... 
Bushel.— 
Pound--_ 
Pound.-- 
Pound... 
Pound... 
Pound... 
Short ton. 
Pound... 


75 cents (lambs), 76 cents 
(sheep less than 1 year 
old), $1.60 (1 year old or 
over), 

H cent to H cent (approxi¬ 
mate). 

3 cents___ 

2 cents__ 

2 cents.. 

2 cents--- 

2 cents.. 

6 cents (bacon and hams) - 

6 cents. 

2 cents.-.— 

le^io cents (fresh),._. 

2 cents_ 

6 cents____ 

Not listed_-___ 

6 cents... 

30 cents_ 

cents_ 

16 cents_ 

Mo cent.. 

16 cents.—. 

10 cents.. 

Not listed_ 

H cent_ 

25 cents.. 

26 percent ad valorem.—. 

Free. 

20 percent ad valorem—. 

Not listed. 

Free__ 

$4.-- 

Not listed_ 


$2.. 

H cent_—_ 

3 cents___ 

3 cents.... 

3 cents_ 

M cent.___ 

2 cents.-. 

6 cents... 

1 cent.-. 

£0 cents. 

r2H cents (fresh milk)... 

\l cent (sour milk)_ 

12 cents. 

5 cents but not less than 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Scents. 

20 cents__ 

Mo cent__ 

15 cents_....._ 

1 cent... 

16 cents__ 

15 cents__ 

4 cents__ 

4H cents... 

42 cents... 

^4oo cents. 

Free- 

cent... 

H cent... 

2 cents_I_I_ 


$3. 

2 cents.. 

8 cents.... 

6 cents. 

6 cents. 

2H cents. 

3H cents. 

10 cents. 

3 cents__ 

6nMo cents.. 

JoMoents. 

14 cents.. 

7 cents but not less than 
83 percent ad valorem. 

10 cents. 

20 cents.. 

Mo cent. 

26 cents. 

21^ cents.-. 

16 cents.... 

16 cents. 

4 cents-.-. 

4}^ cents. 

42 cents. 

IMoo cents. 

Mo cent... 

r o cent. 

cents. 

H cent.. 

$6. 

2 cents. 


$3.1 


1 cent. 

4 cents. 

6 ccnts.i 
6 cents.! 

IM cents. 

2 cents. 

6 cents. 

3 cents.! 

28Mo cents.* 

3H cents.* 

14 cents.* 

4 cents but not less than 25 
]>eroent ad valorem. 

6 cents. 

15 cents. 

Mo cent. 

26 cents.! 
m cents. 

8 cents. 

12 cents. 

3)4 cents. 
i }4 cents. 

42 cents.! 

IMoo cents.! 

Mo cent,! 

Mo cent.! 

2 cents.! 

Mi cent.! 

$2.50. 

2 cents (value less than 10 
cents per pound) IM cents 
(value more than 10 cents 
per pound). 


! Rates of duty established by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act have not been affected (reduced or bound against increase) by any trade agreement. 
* Limited to an annual (juota. 
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Table XL—United Statea tariff duties on agricultural productS’~<>ODX,inue6. 
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Rates of duty 


Item 

Unit 

Dingier tarts, 1897 

Fordney-McCamber 

tarlS,1922 

Hawley-Smoot tarifi, 
1930 

Trade anjeoments, 1934 

TomatoM. AannAA _ _ _ ... _ 

PouiwL-.^— 

40 percent ad valorem_ 

Notllirtad _ 

lA percent ad valorem.... 
86 percent ad valorem... 

2ofint8^^- _ 

60 percent ad valorem._ 

36 percent ad valorem... 
3 cents.........._ 

60 percent ad valorem.i 

36 poroent ad valorem.! 

8 cents.] 

Aiparagua, oannad_ .. ^ ........_ 

TtAftTM, mntiAd. * _ . ^ 

Poand _ 


^ oents__ 

Arrowroot.^_ _ 

.. 

Pound.. ..M... 

yree (in natural state) m 
cents (flour or starch). 
Frm - - _ 

Fn« _ 

Free. .... 

Free. 

flApn _____ 

Pound_ 

Frofl 

Freo_ 

Free, 


Pn^^nd _ _ _ 

Free_ -_ - 

Prfifl 

Fr^ _ 

Fiw. 

PotatofiA-__ ^ _ 

100 pounds... 

fiO potrads..— 
Pound_ 

40 oants. _ 

60 oenta___ 

76 wot*.__^___ 

37H cents from Mar. 1 to 
Nov. 30, Inclusive.] 60 
oents from Dec, 1 to last 
day of the following Feb* 
ruary.* 

16 oents. 

ApplM, ptrAATi orrlpA --t-._ 

26 cents_ —_ _ 

28oflnbi. 

26aftnta.- . _ 

PoachMi, op ripe-. __ 


cent _ _ 

fii*nt 

H cent.] 

2 cents,! 

Ppars, dpiod or propfumd _ _ _ 

Pound....... 

fioRUta.. ___ _ 


2 rwnts 

PloftApplea ___ ___ _ 


4fi oonta, _ 

22Vi cents __ 

1 cent _ 

60 oents................. 

85 cents.! 

Oraages_ __ 

Pound....... 

1 cent _ _ _ 

1 cent _.... _ 

1 cent.* 

PlaxMod __ _ __ 

Bushel_ 

26 cents..................... 

40 , _ 

66 cents __ _ _ 

66 cents.! 

Hides and skios— _ _ _ 

Piece or' 

Froft - ^ _ 

Free. _ _ 

10 percent ad valorem 
and freo. 

3 mnt.s 

10 percent ad valorem and 
fr«M>. 

l}>4 cents. 

FIhT, iHIOklAd 

pound. 

Pound_ 1 

goentfl __ 

2cents.. _ , 

namp, hnAhrlad. _ . _ . 

Pound_j 

oents......__ 

2 cents.. 

oenta _ 

cents. 


1 





> Ratee of duty estabUnhed by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act have not been affected (reduced or bound against increase) by any trade agreement. 
• Limited to an annual quota. 


Table I exposes in a striking manner the paucity of the 
reckless assertion that the trade-agreements program has 
brought so many American farmers and raw-materials pro¬ 
ducers to their knees and deprived them of honest income. 
By the end of 1933, after 3^4 years during which Hawley- 
Smoot embargo tariffs were in force, national Income had 
fallen to $44,713,000,000 and cash income received by Ameri¬ 
can farmers to $5,278,000,000. In sharp contrast to this is 
ranged, by the end of 1939 under trade agreements, an 
increase In national income to $68,500,000,000 and in cash 
Income received by farmers to $7,625,000,000. Was the 
Nation and were the farmers deprived of honest Income by 
this increase? 

If table n, which merely attempts to list a few examples 
of those products which have been the particular object of 
attack, is examined in detail, it will be discovered that 
existing rates of duty on many commodities have not been 
changed by any agreement. Moreover, passing to an analy¬ 
sis of the rates of duty with regard to those commodities on 
which tariff adjustments have been made, it will be observed 
that in many instances the tariff duties, even after being 
modified through trade agreements, remain substantially 
higher than theiy were under the Dlngley Tariff Act and the 
Pordney-McCumber Tariff Act. The facts revealed in table 
n clearly attest to the thorough study and deliberation 
which marks trade-agreements negotiations in order to safe¬ 
guard vital American Interests with adequate tariff 
protection. 

HAWLST-SMOOT DID KOT MXTXGATE THB DEPRESSION 

The claim that the Hawley-Smoot tariff prevented the 
depression from becoming worse is a perverted Justification 
of the embargo tariffs established by that disastrous legis¬ 
lation. The only evidence adduced to support the claim is 
the citation of a thewry—that when a country devalues its 
currency, other coxmtrles whose currencies are not devalued 
in the same degree inevltabbr find their Imports from the 
depreclated-curraicy country increased and conversely their 
exports to that country decreased. 

It is easy to attach an exaggerated significance to the 
theory, meanwhile completely ignoring other and more im¬ 
portant factors which influence trade. As a practical mat¬ 
ter, the theory in actual operation usually has only a minor 
and indeterminable influence on trade. Experience has dem¬ 
onstrated conclusively that fluctuations In the value of a 
country's currency by relation to the currencies of other 
countries constitute only one among many factors which 
Influence a country’s export and import trade. Depending 
upon the extent to which these other factors tend to govern 
commerce between nations, a devaluation of foreign cur¬ 
rencies may or may not affect the foreign trade of a depre¬ 


ciated-currency country to the detriment of the commerce 
of other countries. To protect American Interests against 
the possibility that a currency devaluation may, at some 
future date, have an adverse effect upon our commerce each 
trade agreement contains a safeguarding clause providing 
for rescission of the agreement if a variation should occur 
in the rate of exchange between our currency and the cur¬ 
rency of the other contracting party which in fact adversely 
affects our trade. 

There can be no escape from the conclusion, if material 
facts are impartially and fairly examined, that the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff by intensifying interferences with the movement 
of foreign trade at a time when the situation sorely de¬ 
manded measures to stimulate and expand trade on a basis 
of reciprocity largely accentuated the severity and pro¬ 
longed the duration of the depression. 

OUB NATIONAL WELFARE DEMANDS GONTINXIANCB OF THE TRADB-AOREB- 
MENTS PROGRAM 

The experience of the decade Immediately following the 
termination of the World War has shown in convincing 
terms that the really serious and lasting destructiveness of 
war, apart from the loss of human life, lies in the permanent 
dislocation of the normal markets of trade and in the in¬ 
ternal economic collapse and social disorganization which 
follows. 

In the present unhappy world situation the United States 
must look forward to the day when the present European 
war, so largely the outgrowth of narrow nationalistic trade 
practices, whatever its Immediate provocation, will be termi¬ 
nated, and prepare now to lend effective aid to the establish¬ 
ment of a sound basis for international economic relations 
for the purpose not only of rehabilitating the world but also 
of Insuring our own economic progress and welfare. Perma¬ 
nent peace between nations of the world, an Indispensable 
element for maximum and stable prosperity at home, is an 
illusion unless there can be provided to support It equal oppor¬ 
tunity for profitable trade between all nations. The trade- 
agreements program, with its emphasis on sensible and sci¬ 
entific adjustment of excessive trade barriers and equality 
of treatment for all nations, is the only commercial foreign 
policy which gives promise for the establishment of friendly 
trade relations among the nations of the world. The only 
alternative to reciprocity in trade is economic nationalism 
with all the evil consequences which that phrase implies in 
lowered standards of living, restricted production in agricul¬ 
ture and industry, widespread unemployment, deteriorating 
factoxi^ equipment, idle capital and resources, international 
animosity, and precariously impermanent peace. Under such 
conditions there can be no sustained pro^erity for any 
nation, our own included. 
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To abandon the trade-agreements program at this time 
would be an unthinkable backward step to the orgy of 
Hawley-Smoot embargo tariffs or their equivalent. Those 
who propose such a step have failed to grasp the funda¬ 
mentals of foreign trade. They presume, against reason 
and experience, that American producers can reserve the en¬ 
tire domestic market for themselves and continiie to enjoy 
export markets as well. They fail to understand, or deliber¬ 
ately ignore the fact, that extreme protectionism by making 
it difficult for foreign nations to sell to us, makes it equally 
difficult for them to buy from us. 

Progress and prosperity are the result of expansion, not 
contraction. It is impossible to expand our trade with for¬ 
eign countries and thereby promote progress and prosperity 
at home while subjecting our import trade to arbitrary and 
capricious tariff regulation. 


United We Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PATRICK J. BOLAND 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. PARLEY, HARRISBURG, PA.. 

FEBRUARY 3. 1940 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following address of 
the Honorable James A. Parley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, at the banquet of the Democratic State 
Committee of penmylvanla, held at the Zembo Mosque, Har¬ 
risburg, Pa., on Saturday evening, February 3, 1940, at 7 
o’clock, 

TTNITED W* STAND 

It Is, of course, a delightful thing for me to attend this reunion 
with my fellow Democrats of Pennsylvania in the never-ending 
light for democracy. 

Your loyalty as Democrats has never been questioned anywhere 
or at any time, and your vigor and perseverance as fighting Demo¬ 
crats have won the admiration of the world. I am not the man to 
restrain a good fighter, and on the morning after election 1 am 
depending on you to show up for work, not with a black eye on 
your face but with a verified report of two black eyes on the face 
of the Republican machine. 

For 40 years Pennsylvania was a conquered province, subject to 
all the discomforts of Republican misrule. You were dominated 
by the Qiiays. the Penroses, and the Vares. They dictated the 
personnel of your State government and yoxir Federal delegations, 
with the natural result that in at least one of your greatest indus¬ 
tries the labor situation was a stench in the nostrils of the Nation. 
Corruption was a commonplace in your public service; favoritism 
was 80 recognized that people actually forgot that it was not a 
normal condition. 

Time brought the Inevitable reaction. There was a national up¬ 
rising against the policies and processes that had brought our 
Nation to the depth of misery with the worst depression that ever 
came upon the United States. With the advent of liberal senti¬ 
ment Pennsylvania In 1934 Joined the proud procession of States 
that redeemed the American people from impending bankruptcy. 

Perhaps no event of that year caused more consternation In 
Republican ranks and gave greater satisfaction to our own people 
than the switch of Pennsylvania—^rock-ribbed. Pennsylvania—^to 
the Democratic side. The minority party sought comfort In the 
thought that the overturn of the Grundy bund was a mere flurry 
in political circles: that the old regime would regain Its ascend¬ 
ency as soon as the people had recovered from their terror, at the 
depression. But to their dismay they found that succeeding elec¬ 
tions merely emphasized that the Keystone State was really 
Democratic. This brief review of the trend and course of your 
political development brings us down to 1938. 

That Interruption to the continued democracy of your State 
was our own fault. It cannot be ascribed to Republican wisdom, 
or to any revulsion from the ideas and Ideals that were the 
foundations of Democratic popularity. It was a battle thrown 
away by our own passions. Perhaps some of you may remember 
my remarks at the Jackson dinner of that year when 1 said: 

^'We cannot nurse our private feuds with the calm assumption 
that Democratic sentiment Is so strong that we can afford to 
wlibhold support and strenuous effort from this candidate or 
that candidate. As national chairman, 1 have often advanced the 


theory that primary stximles and rivalries are assets and not 
liabilities to a party. The striving of ambitious members for 
the honors of office preserves political organizations from dry rot 
and decay. It is the natural Insurance that no faction nor group 
shall keep Its grip on the party longer than It merits the confi¬ 
dence of its members. 

"The other end of that picture is that the vendettas must end 
when the nominations have been made. Party loyalty is requisite 
for party success. Discipline is as necessary in the ranks of a 
political organization as in the files of an army. I have announced 
with all sincerity and without reservation that the national com¬ 
mittee is behind every Democratic nominee. That has to be the 
guiding tenet of every honei^t Democrat if we are to continue in 
power in State or Nation.*’ 

What I said then is just as true with reference to the present 
situation as It was when the primary fight of 2 years ago brought 
defeat to us in this State. Let me admit In passing, however, that 
the sin of dissension did not apply to Pennsylvania only. 

I think I am safe in saying that practically every defeat the party 
has had In recent years in debatable States, and in the Nation, 
was due to our own errors and to disunion in o\ir own ranks. We 
can all remember with remorse the national-convention fight of 
1924. We had the election in our hands. Numerous of my Repub¬ 
lican friends admitted that the scandals of the Harding regime had 
ruined their chancss. Yet our able and eminent Democrats so 
split and battled in that convention that the country was disgusted 
with us. That struggle put off the advent of Democratic national 
success for 8 years. 

It isn’t only a question of party harmony that confronts us now, 
important though that may be of itself. We have a duty aa Amer¬ 
ican citizens that, to my mind, transcends in importance even 
political loyalty. America looks out upon a world torn by strife 
and discord. We have seen dictators come to power and rise in 
authority because people had lost faith In the democratic process. 
*rhere is nothing that will tmdermlne our American institutions 
and our American form of self-government more rapidly or more 
dangerously than poor and inefficient government. At this time, 
therefore, it is of utmost importance that we do our part as 
citizens of the Republic in providing an honest, sincere, and able 
administration of public affairs. 

I do not need to tell you that the opponents of the Roosevelt 
policies between now and November will exert every Influence and 
extend every effort of which they are capable to defeat the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. The Republicans have unlimited money for propa¬ 
ganda, and they are counting on disunion In the Democratic ranks 
to give them the electoral vote of this State. 

Now the big question comes, What are we going to do about it? 
Your registration figures are evidence that we have the votes to 
preserve democracy in Pennsylvania, and you have here every 
element that makes for a decisive victory. 

Pennsylvania advanced during the Democratic regime; Pennsyl¬ 
vania has gone backward under the present Republican adminis¬ 
tration. 

Democratic Gov. George Earle found when he took over the State 
house that he had to meet a deficit of $36,000,000 in the State’s 
finances. The relief cupboard was bare. Governor Earle left office 
with that appalling deficit wiped out. with relief paid up to date, 
and there were a few millions as a nest egg for a surplus. 

The Republicans presented the issue in their campaign that Earle 
had been extravagant, and that his emergency taxes were "driving 
industry out of Pennsylvania." Yet the first session of the legls- 
latiue under Governor James reenacted every Earle tax, and the 
new Republican budget was the biggest in the State's history. Nat¬ 
urally the budget was not balanced. Governor James, as on econ¬ 
omy gesture, cut the biennial relief appropriation In two. But, I 
am informed, he has explained that this appropriation will be ex¬ 
hausted next June. 'This means either an additional appropriation 
or a deficit that will amount to the staggering sum of $10,000,000 
a month for the ensuing year. 

You, of course, know a great deal more than I about the failure 
of your Republican State administration to meet any of the day’s 
problems successfully. For this reason I do not Intend to review 
the miners’ march on Harrisburg, which defeated the proposal to 
crucify these workmen at the behest of the anthracite-coal barons; 
nor do I need to do more than refer to the onslaught on labor which 
resulted in the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. uniting in a campaign 
of self-defense. 

I have been told that a bill which would have reformed Phila¬ 
delphia’s charter and reorganized its halting, debt-ridden municipal 
machinery was slaxightered at the request of Mr. Jay Cooke, Mr. 
Pew’s Philadelphia representative, who, I understand, is the mi¬ 
nority party’s candidate for Senator this year. Moreover, In con¬ 
trast with the Earle administration’s efforts to bring about peace 
and harmony between Pennsylvania Industry and Its workmen. 
Governor James’ legislature ripped the State labor-relations act 
until it was beyond recognition. That legislature practically de¬ 
stroyed the Workmen’s Compensation Act, Increased maximum 
hours of women in industry, and authorized a teachers’ pay cut In 
Philadelphia. 

Even the Republican press of your State referred scornfully to the 
session. "Legislation was submitted," said the Philadelphia Ledger, 
"which had for its purpose putting Pennsylvania back into the same 
position as when the Democrats swept the Republicans from power 
In 1934." 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin declared; "The legislature did 
not reduce taxes, because it couldn’t. It manifested a disposition 
to throw relief and liquor control back Into politics. * * * By 

and large, it did the bidding of political managers whose concern* 
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like ttukt of tb« dominant interesta In tbe 1037 body, was largely the 
advancement of partisan Interests/* 

The Democratic Philadelphia Beoord put it even more bluntly, for 
it said of this general assembly: **Xt sc^d out organised labor in order 
to please certain employers: it sold out the employers by faihug 
to keep the tax^reducUon promise. It sold out the unemployed, and 
It sold out those who believed James* promises about relief/’ 

I don’t know just what is the state of the James Presidential 
boom at present. But X do know the Pittsburidi Frees said of the 
State department of commerce’s $840,000 advertising appropriation— 
advertlsi^ James—^hat it bordered on **outright dishonesty.” and 
added: ”Tne expenditure of State funds to boost the personal stock 
of the Qovernor is a gross misuse of public money/* 

In hunting about for an alibi fear the disastrous results of his 
administration so far. the Qovemor has elected W. P. A. as the vil¬ 
lain. The argument is practically that If the W. P. A. were to take 
care of all relief. Pennsylvania could balance the budget without new 
taxes. Ihers is no doubt about that. He should have added that if 
all the funds in the Federal Treasury had been turned over to Qov¬ 
emor James, the State might even have a surplus. 

Oasting about for something with which to point with pride, the 
James administration seeks to be credited with the $35400.000 
Pennsylvania Turnpike project. It was a iDemocratic legislature that 
authorieed that project and it was Democratic aggressiveness that 
got the money from the P. W. A. 

I don’t think I need go further in describing what a bad Invest¬ 
ment it was for your State to turn things over to the Republicans. 

Pennsylvania has done her part in bringing about the vast 
improvement in our national situation from the terrible condition 
in which the last Bepubllcan national administration left us. 
Under Democratic rule our country has weathered the great eco¬ 
nomic storm and is perhaps, thanks to Democratic policies, the only 
great nation in all the world unvexed by terrible fears of war; the 
only nation where people can pursue their usual avocations without 
dread of what tomorrow may bring. 

But, taking it by and large, estimating things as they are as 
compared with things as they were, we must all be proud and 
happy with the improvement. It la the duty of us all to see that there 
is no Intermption In the process of putting America back where 
It belongs. It is your Job and my job and the job of every Indi¬ 
vidual who has the interest of his cotmtry at heart to do every¬ 
thing possible to continue our orderly progress. And, more par¬ 
ticularly, It Is our Job to do nothing that will enooiurage the forces 
that would upset things. 

I have no doubt as to the result of the November election, but we 
must never risk the danger that is alwasrs present of losing through 
overconfidence. It will not do to assume that we are so strong that 
any of us can spare our efforts. Fortunately, there are many sturdy 
candidates for the nominations of the national convention, and I 
anticipate an honest and earnest presentation of their respective 
claims. I believe I can assure you. however, that there will be no 
deadlock in the convention, and when the final ballot is taken it will 
represent the will of our party. It will give us a ticket to which 
every Democrat will subscribe, in fun faith that It is the party's 
choice; a ticket that will present not only what Is best for the 
Democrats but also best for the welfare of our country. 

We have had two terms of a successful Federal administration 
that have saved the Nation from collapse and disorder. But the 
work is anything but complete. I am sure that Pennsylvania wants 
to share In the program of preserving the humane rosxilts of the 
courage, patience, and statesmanship of Ftanklln D. Roosevelt. 1 
am sure that all of you would contemplate with dismay and Indig¬ 
nation a relapse Into the old Republican system that almost de¬ 
stroyed us. 8o it is with oonfldenoe that I leave with you a final 
word. Do your full duty. Tour first allegiance is your countrjr; 
close behind It is loyalty to your party. 

The Nation asks you to be faithful to both. 


Prayers for the Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PIUS L. SCHWERT 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE CX>URIER-SXPRSSS. BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Congressional Record, I include the follow¬ 
ing article from the Courier-Express of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Albawt. February 7.—Oov. Herbert H. Lehman today proclaimed 
next Sunday Poland Day in the State of New York and called upon 
residents of the State ”to pray for the milllons'of Polee who are now 
undergoing untold sufferhig. misery, and persecution.” 

The executive’s proclamation, Issued in response to the request 
of the New York State Oonferenoe of Polish Oluba and the United 
St Stanislaus Societies, follows: 


”Our country has long reoognined thankfully the oontrlbutipns 
to her greatness and glory made by Polish patriots. Our histoii^ is 
replete with incidents wfileh give testimony to their aocompllsh- ^ 
menta. 

”Aocordingly, ft is fitting that In the midst of our manifold 
Messlngs, among which are national unity, peace, and security, we 
pause to remember the courageous Polish rmiglous and lay martyrs 
of the war and the millions at people upon whom again is visited 
great sorrow. 

”Now. therefore. 1. Herbert H. Lehman, Qovemor at the State 
of New York, do proclaim Sunday, February 11, Poland Day. 

’Tt Is proper that this be done at this particular time so that 
all Americana may observe the birth anniversary of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln and Qen. Tbaddeus Eosciusadco, beloved Polish American Revo¬ 
lutionary War hero, whose memory will always be held in grateful 
recognition In this country. 

”I am confident that Americans, always responsive to the call 
of distress, will heed the plight of the unfortunate people of Po¬ 
land, and in their homes, churches, and synagogues will pray for 
the millions of Poles who are now unde^^ing untold suffering, 
misery, and persecution.” 


The Threat to Free Speech 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Febnuury 23, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS OP HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENQILL. NOVEMBER 

12. 1939 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include therein a radio address de¬ 
livered by the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, formerly a 
Member of the House of Representatives, and now the chair¬ 
man of the National Committee to Uphold Constitutional 
Qovemment, which was broadcast over the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System on Sunday. November 12. 1939. 

The National Association of Broadcasters have decided that the 
American people need a guardian. They have elected themselves 
the guardian. They did this without our knowledge or consent, but 
It is now the fact. You and I are now their wards. It Is only by 
their leave that you can now discuss a controversial question, over 
the air waves of America. You can say nothing, you cau hear 
nothing except with their majesties’ gracious permission. Papa 
knows best. 

The broadcasters’ recent code is a threat against the free speech 
of a free people. No law authorized their action. No constitution 
sanctioned it. No election ratified it. They did what Congress 
itself does not have the power to do. The lords of the air decided 
that they would decide what you shall hear. They decided that 
you shall not decide what you shall hear. 

As always in cases of this kind, their action is surrounded by 
sanctimonious reasons why what they are doing to us Is a good 
thing for us. This is old stuff—as old as Caesar and the divine 
right of kings. Abraham Liincoln, man of the people, knew this 
game Inside and out. Lincoln said. ’’Tyrants always bestride the 
necks of the people on the claim that it is for the people’s good.” 

I wish Lincoln and Jefferson were living now—or Andy Jackson 
or Theodore Roosevelt, or many another who trusted the plain 
people of this great country, who did not think they needed a 
guardian, Woodrow Wilson was one of these men He said, ‘T do 
not want to be taken care of by the Government, directly or in¬ 
directly. I want only to have right and jiistloe to prevail. I have 
never heard of any group of men in whose hands I am willing to 
put the ilberttes of America in trust.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, are you willing to band the liberties of 
America over to the National Association of Broadcasters, or to the 
bureaucracy in Washington that regulates radio? 

This is government by men. and not by law. Somebody arbitrarily 
dictates what rights you may or may not exercise. Our forefathers 
called this tyranny. I predict that the American people are not 
now going to stand for dictatorship at home which they condemn 
abroad. 

No controversial question can be discussed in Germany unless 
Hitler qonsents. No controversial question can be discussed tn 
Russia imless Stalin consents. No controversial question can be dis¬ 
cussed In America unless the National Aesoclatlon of Broadcasters 
or some of the members consent. All three dietate what shall be 
heard, and who shall speak. 

After you remove the camouflage of all the clever reasons why 
the code is good for you and why papa knows best, these facts re¬ 
main: Inside wire pullers can alone determine, first, what la a 
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'^controversial Issue"; second, how much time shall be spent dis¬ 
cussing it, if any; and third, who discusses It, if anyone, I chal- 
len|e any member of the association to deny that this Is the exact 

I am speaking on the subject today. But I am doing so by per¬ 
mission only. Somebody, and I don*t know who. has consented that 
I may speak. Somebody, and I don't know who, coiild withdraw 
that consent. Then 1 could not speak. What you and I have to¬ 
day is a permit and not a right. But free speech is the right of all 
and the gift of none. A gift may be refused; a right may be 
stoutly held. 

This goes to the very root of our free institutions. A subject, not 
In hand, cringing for a favor from his gracious lord, is the curse 
of the old world. A citizen standing on a right safeguarded by law, 
and looking his official in the eye and telling him to watch his 
step, is what makes a man an American. 

Rights and not favors is the whole distinction between freemen 
and slaves. When our Constitution was before the people in 1787 
Jefferson insisted that a bill of rights "is what the people are en¬ 
titled to against every government on earth." We wrote the 
guaranty of free speech Into the first article of our Bill of Rights. 
We said, "Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech • • • or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 

and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

We recognized that free speech Is basic to all other freedoms. 
For it is the right to criticize one's own government when those 
other freedoms are Invaded, and by communicating with one's fel¬ 
lows to make common cause against the tjrrannles that always 
return. The same truth was stated when the French Revolution 
overturned centuries of oppression. In the manifesto on the rights 
of man, appended to the French Constitution of 1701, the men who 
then fought for liberty, equality, and fraternity wrote these noble 
words: "The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the 
most precious rights of man." 

Please note that these brave men always talked about rights, not 
about favors. It would be no answer to them and it ought not to 
be to us that some group of invisible and unelected gentlemen 
behind the scenes gave sweet-smelling assurances that they were 
all-wise and all-good and would always dispense or withhold their 
gracious favors with even-handed equity to friend and foe, Tory and 
Liberal, members of their party and members of the opposite party. 
They knew better. They refused to live imder even a good tyrant. 

As Justice Brandeis said in one of his famous opinions: "E^erl- 
ence should teach us to be most on our guard to protect liberty 
when the Government's purpose is beneficent. Men born to free¬ 
dom are naturally alert to repel invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers. The greatest dangers of liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachment by men of zeal, well meaning, but without under¬ 
standing.” 

Let this code stand, and you have set up an "invisible govern¬ 
ment” over "one of the most precious rights of man," the "free 
coramimication of ideas and opinions”—^mass communication by 
radio. 

The other day it was announced that a radio station would no 
longer carry a broadcast called The Voice of Labor. It is contro¬ 
versial. Why shouldn't labor have its radio voice where it may 
freely communicate its social or legislative program? Who Is so 
wise as to say when labor must be mute? I was glad to note that 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations announced it would not 
tedee this lying down. I have little doubt that the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor will also throw its weight against this invisible 
government. 

Is there to be no "voice of agriculture”? Are the farm organiza¬ 
tions, the Grange, the bureau, the union to be denied the right to 
buy time on the air to advocate measures they are deeply interested 
in? And what about the great women's organizations Interested in 
social and political reform? Are they to be denied the right to 
speak their minds? 

At the moment the code falls hardest upon Dr. Townsend and 
Father Coughlin. They are to be snuffed off the air. The millions 
who want to listen to them are to be denied that right. Again, I 
say this is tyranny. I do not agree with much that these gentlemen 
advocate. 

But the question now is not whether Father Coughlin and Dr. 
Townsend's views are sound. The question is whether they shall 
be denied the right to speak, and the right to be heard. The 
question Is whether all minority groups —now or In the years to 
come—shall have the right to present their cause at the bar of 
public opinion, even of a hostile public opinlom 

As a leading Catholic journal, America, has said: *Tt is hard 
to exaggerate the serious menace to rightful freedom in this double 
censorship. Today the victim is Father Coughlin. Tomorrow it 
may be another Washington or Lincoln who strives to denounce a 
national dictatorship established on the ruins of the American 
Constitution." 

On its faoe the code has a clever appearance of fairness. A sort 
of promise is held out that all sides of all controversial questions 
will always be presented on balanced programs. But no one 
whose eyeteeth have been cut need be fooled by any offer to give 
"free time” on balanced programs. 

The power to select the speakers is the hidden knife. Every 
"cause” becomes Identified with someone who gives it the electric 
spark of his personality. Separate the leader from the cause and 
you give the cause a mortal blow. 

In tbeir opposition to slavery, William Lloyd Garrison and Wen¬ 
dell Phillips made an abstract proposition a living thing. To have 
gagged them would have been all that a Simon Legrse could ask. 


Take woman suffrage. Can you separate that movement from 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Alice Stone Blackwell? Had they been 
gagged, the thing they fought for would have been strangled. 

Gag Frances Willard and all who fight for temperance and so¬ 
briety—that is a controversial question, is It not? What mors 
would the gamblers, racketeers, and their corrupt political allies 
want than a situation wherein the controllers of broadcasting may 
secretly decide who, if anyone, shall bo permitted to attack them? 

Advertisers, station owners, and manufacturers and merchants of 
radio sets had better wake up. Iheir Interests are at stake. If the 
American people once get the idea that someone behind the scenes 
Is deciding what they shall not hear, they may tune off, to some¬ 
one's huge detriment. When the people lose confidence In the 
program, they will lose confidence In the advertiser. Put the in¬ 
tegrity of the editorial page of the air under suspicion, and watch 
listeners, advertisers, and buyers slip away. 

But, ladles and gentlemen, it would be unfair if I were to allow 
you to assume that the National Association of Broadcasters is 
wholly at fault in this matter, or that all broadcasters want to 
control the discussion of controversial questions. The contrary is 
the case. Many brocutcasters are as much opposed to this provision 
of the code as anyone. Borne have already withdrawn from the 
association in protest, such as Elliott Roosevelt. Others want the 
code changed and will join in the fight that is going to be made 
to change it. We have support also within the IMeral Communi¬ 
cations Commission Itself. 

There is good reason to believe that the association adopted this 
code either under hidden pressure or the threat or fear of it. The 
effort to control radio has been going on a long time. A few years 
ago the Federal Radio Commission at Washington—believe it or 
not—actually argued In court that a radio address is not "speech” 
within the meaning of the United States Constitution. Since then 
there has been a silent censorship over broadcasters through the 
power to cancel their licenses, to refuse to renew them, and the 
short term of the license granted them—until lately only 6 months; 
now 1 year. 

This makes every broadcaster, with his large investment at stake, 
a constant suppliant for the favor of the Commission. He knows 
that the Commission may refuse to renew his license if during the 
past 6 months some Commissioner has not liked something spoken 
from his station programs. Commissioners have themselves made 
radio speeches criticizing the programs. That was a “tip-off” as to 
what programs not to have. In Jime, without authority whatever, 
the Commission undertook a direct censorship of international 
broadcasts. This created such a wave of indignation that they 
recalled their order, and only the other day the new Chairman of 
the Commission let the cat out of the bag by giving the new code 
his implied blessing. 

But that is not all. By virtue of his declaration that an emer¬ 
gency exists, the President today has the legal power to close every 
radio station in America, or to turn them over to a Government 
agency where they might be exclusively used for Government propa¬ 
ganda as In Germany, Russia, or Italy. He has not exercised that 
power. I trust he will not undertake to do so. I trust that a 
once-free people may still be permitted, even as a favor, if not as 
a right, to criticize govemxnental policies with respect to war or 
the problems of peace. 

But the sword of Damocles now hangs over the head of every 
station owner, and here let me make it plain that the sword is 
exercising its secret power, even though the thread that holds It 
remains uncut. A loaded revolver held at your heart has power 
over you even if the trigger is not pulled. 

For these reasons, while we utterly condemn the code forbidding 
the right of Americans to discuss contr o ver si al questions by paid 
radio broadcasts, those who agree with me are not fighting the 
broadcasters as such. We propose to fight for them and with them 
to regain the freedom that Is rightfully theirs, and to put the radio 
on the same firm and unassailable foundations before the law, 
and Government bureaus, as is now enjoyed, after centuries of 
struggle, by the press and the platform. 

Specifically we shall ask Congress at the next session to repeal 
the power of the President over the radio, except under the emer¬ 
gency of actual war in which we are Involved, and then under 
safeguards against the abuse of power. 

Second, that in all cases licenses shall be granted for the full 
maximum period of 8 years, permitted by existing laws, rather than 
6 months or 12 months only, as heretofore. There is not a station 
owner in America who would not welcome this change. 

Third, take from the Commission all power to suspend, revoke, or 
refuse to renew licenses for any iUeg^ offense other than those 
which Congress may constitutionally forbid, and then only after 
an independent court, and not the Commission, has found the 
licensee guilty. 

Ladles and gentlemen, the black-out of freedom is spreading 
throughout the world. The lights of liberty are being dimmed. 
Freedom of speech was the first liberty lost under European dic¬ 
tatorships. When that went, all other freedoms followed. Are we 
moving in the same direction? 

This is a new fight in an age-long war. The dictators of today are 
riding the tumult, but the deep tides of human destiny are against 
them. Men have always struggled to be free. 

Becaiise he insisted on the right to freely speak, Socrates went to 
his doom. But before he drank the hemlock he said, *1 would 
rather speak in my fashion and die than speak in your fashion and 
live." 

Under the British Stuarts men were burned to death for criti¬ 
cizing the policies of their governments. The Hitlers of that day 
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required the press to be Iloensed, so that only those who kissed 
the royal hand and bowed the obsequious knee txxlght publish a 
newspaper. It was then that Milton wrote his noble words: **aive 
me the liberty • • • to argue freely according to conaolenoe 
above all other liberties.** 

In France Voltaire said: **1 disagree entirely with what you say, 
but I will defend with my life your right to say it/* 

And so the torch of freedom has been carried down the centu¬ 
ries. Only In recent years the Huey Long machine, now shown to 
have been unspeakably corrupt, tried once more to crush a free 
press. It was then that the United States Supreme Ooxirt said 
that an untrammeled press was Intended to b^ preserved as **a 
vital course of public information • • • to allow it to be fet¬ 

tered is to fetter ourselvas.** 

We fight today for the same values our fathers fought for. They 
fought for a free press. We fight for a free microphone. 

Men and women of America, are you with in this fight to pre¬ 
serve free radio? If so, write for a copy of this address to the 
National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government in New 
York City, address 205 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OV 

HON. EARL R. LEWIS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 


ADDRESS BY JAMBS M. DUFFY AT COLUMBUS *rOWN MEETING, 
FEBRUARY 19, 1940 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, there is no Industry 
In America that is more dependent upon the protection of its 
American markets from the competition of competing foreign 
products for its very existence than the American pottery In¬ 
dustry, and no working people employed in any American 
factories are more dependent upon such protection for their 
Jobs and their livelihood than the potters, and It is very timely 
and fitting that the president of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, Mr. James M. Duffy, should speak on 
the subject of the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act at the moment the House Is considering the resolution to 
extend the term of the act, and I quote his speech as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles, and gentlemen and members of the Town 
Meeting of the Air, I greet you. Representing the workers depend¬ 
ent for their opportimlties for employment In the American pottery 
Indusi^ we wish to have you know that we most emphatically 
oppose the continuation of the present alleged reciprocal trade 
treaty policy. 

The workers In the American pottery Industry, the products of 
which actively compete in American markets with the pottery prod¬ 
ucts of the virtual slave wage paid labor of Japan, are conversant 
with the workings of tariff legislation. Such legislation and the 
administration thereof means the difference between Jobs or idle¬ 
ness to thousands of American pottery workers. 

These observations are based not only on our own practical knowl¬ 
edge and experience but upon findings and published reports of the 
United States Tariff CommisiEiion. After a careful and exhaustive 
study of the competitive conditions which the products of American 
pottery workers must meet in American markets, the Tariff Com- 
mis^on found that some 40 percent of the household tableware 
yearly sold in American markets is the product of workers in foreign 
countries, and 85 percent of such Imports are the products of the 
workers of Japan. 

It is hard to understand the hypocrisy and the inconsistency 
of those who on the one hand aUege that they favor effective 
administration our Asiatic exclusion law, our restrictive immigra¬ 
tion laws, otir Fair Labor Standards Act, and yet, will support 
legislation which results In making Impossible the effective adminis¬ 
tration of the protective laws which I have Just cited. Further, 
it is hard to imderstand how a group of educated and presumably 
well-informed persons will seek, under a Democratic administration, 
a delegation of power pertaining to the raising of revenues and 
the entry into treaties with foreign countries when such a policy 
has been bittaxiy opposed by every Denmcratlo-controlled Congress 
from the earliest days of the history of our country down to the 
passing of the Collier bin in 1932. ^r your Information, I might 
say that prior to 1984 no authorization has ever before been granted, 
authorlBing our entry into trade treaties, unless such trade 
treaties ware ratllled by the Senate and approved by the House of 
Bepresentatlve^, 


The arguments which have been put forth by the State Depart¬ 
ment proponents of this un-American legislation are based on ihlB- 
representation and the distortion of known facts. *rhe cry-baby^ 
appeal of the State Department proponents of these reciprocal- 
trade treatlee reminds one of a 4 - or 5-year-old child, who, having 
stolen a lollypop, fears it will be taken away from him because he 
sees the parent coming down the street. 

Labor opposes this unconstitutional delegation of power because 
we do not believe in fascism, nazl-ism, communism, or any other 
foreign isms. We still have confidence in the elected representa¬ 
tives of the American people, and we helleve that persons seeking 
election to the Congress of the United States shoxild either perform 
the obligations which they assume or should resign and let others 
who will accept and perform the obligations of office take their 
place. We are luxalterably opposed to appointed officials of our 
Government taking over the obligations which the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of our country are obligated to perform. 

When the proponents of reciprocal-trade treaties started their 
propaganda, a year or more ago, to secure the extension of the 
unconstitutional delegation of power which they now, we trust, 
temporarily possess, they compared our exports of 1932 with our 
exports of 1987 and 1938. They knew that before any trade treaties 
were entered into, other than with Cuba and a few other small 
nations, our exports had Increased from $1,676,CX)0,000 to $2,282,- 
000,000. Further, they knew that our impocia had increased from 
$1,325,000,000 in 1932 to $2,038,000,000 in 1985. While our exports 
of automobiles, radio sets, office machinery, and canned fruits 
increased in value these champions of tariff reductions, through 
our entry Into trade treaties, said but little of the increase in 
our domestic trade. Our domestic trade from 1932 to 1988 increased 
from $30,000,000,000 to more than $60,000,000,000. Surely an in¬ 
crease in productive or service capacity of $30,000,000,000 provides 
more Jobs for American workers than did an increase, at the most, 
of less than $1,700,000,000, most of which was in increase in 
values rather than In quantities. 

Despite the distortion of facts presented in an attempt to mislead 
the American people into believing that through our entry into 
these reciprocal-trade treaties and the reduction of some 80 i^rcent 
in tariff rates on some 1,000 or more foreign-made articles, an 
analysis of our Imports and exports since these trade treaties were 
entered into will show that for every possible Job secured for 
American workers we have transferred the Jobs of at least 4 
American workers to workers in foreign countries. 

One must bear in mind when reading these figures that our 
exports are based upon the value of such articles in our country, 
while our imports are based upon the value in the foreign country, 
Japan for Instance. There are some articles, most of which are on 
the free list—coffee, tea, rubber, tin, and raw silk—^which we do not 
produce and will import anyway. Labor has never asked that tariff 
duties be imposed on articles not produced in America. 

Labor seeks the Imposition of tariff duties only on those products 
which are competitive in American markets with the products of 
American workers and farmers. In other words, we ask for tariff 
legislation which will protect the Job opportunities and living 
standards of American workers. 

This is not a new or selfish policy. It is a policy the effect of 
which has the support of the vast majority of the American people. 

Some 60 or 70 years ago American labor realized that to protect 
the Jobs and the living standards of American workers it was 
necessary to exclude from the American labor market the competi¬ 
tion of the Asiatic coolies. Labor demanded and Congress finally 
enacted that Asiatic exclusion law, not because of any racial hatred, 
but solely to protect the wage and living standards of American 
workers. In later years we realized that we could not assimilate 
and provide Jobs at decent wages for the many millions of Euro¬ 
pean workers landing and settling along our Atlantic seaboard 
cities. Congress again, almost unanimously, beard the cry of labor, 
supported by millions of real Americans, and enacted restrictive 
immigration laws, which again protected the Job opportunities and 
living standards of our American workers. • 

We submit In all sincerity that the protective values of such 
laws to American workers are virtually set aside when the products 
of these excluded workers are permitted entry to American markets 
at total-delivered costs which are less than American costs of pro¬ 
duction of competitive products. 

Naturally, the question arises, why, in view of the well-known 
policy of Congress to exclude Asiatic workers and restrict the entry 
of European workers are the products of these excluded workers 
permitted entry into American markets at total costs which dis¬ 
place and transfer the Job opportunities of American workers to 
these very excluded workers In their countries, produced under 
what Congress has set forth in the fair-labor-standards law as 
substandard? 

The answer is a simple one: Greed, money, profits. 

The international bankers and the large exporters—^there are 
comparatively few of them—proflt through the purchase and sale 
of foreign exchange. Their principal profit comes from the suc¬ 
cessful manipulation of price values, of money values, and the 
keeping of a set of books. They, in themselves, because there are 
so few of them, have only that political influence which comes 
through the expenditure of moneys. Natxirally, as this is practically 
their only tool, they know how to apply this tool to secure the 
best profits for themselves. 

Greet stress has been laid on the benefits which the great body 
of American consumers secure through reductions in our tariff rates. 
Very little has been said of the profits which a few have made 
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through loss of millions yearly in revenue to our Treasury through 
these trade treaties. TO Illustrate this point, I will take a house¬ 
hold necessity—sugar. In 1933 or 1934 the United States Tariff 
Commission found that there was 25 percent less cost In pro¬ 
ducing Cuban sugar than American sugar. President Roosevelt 
promptly reduced the duty from 2 cents to cents per pound. 
Again, through otir entry into a trade treaty a few months later, 
we reduced the rate to nine-tenths cent per pound. Who are the 
principal owners of Cuban sugar plantations? The United States 
Tariff Commission reported that they are mainly some five or six 
large American bankers or banks. What has been the effect of 
these reductions as they relate to the prices paid by the American 
housewife for sugar? The facts are that, despite this reduction of 
more than 1 cent per pound, the American housewife has paid a 
higher rate for sugar since the reduction of the tariff duty than 
had been paid prior to that date. The United States Treasury has 
lost yearly, I believe, some $40,000,000 In revenue, which nattirally 
went into the pockets of these few banks or bankers who own these 
Cuban sugar lands. I might cite other Illustrations, but time wlU 
not permit. 

In closing, I might draw your attention to the fact that history 
warns us that at the conclusion of the present European and Asiatic 
wars many of the coimtries engaged In such wars will be impover¬ 
ished and will seek to better their economic position by the pro¬ 
duction of such goods as they nmy find a market for in foreign 
lands. Already the labor movement of France and of England have 
made many sacrifices, which, to our mind, it will take them many 
years to again sectue. We do not believe that anyone with a knowl¬ 
edge Of history and having any common sense can believe that 
the present economic conditions of the United States can be pre¬ 
served and American wages and American living conditions main¬ 
tained unless our markets are protected now from the inevitable 
flood of cheaply nxanufactured goods and products which will flood 
our country, the production of impoverished nations driven to 
destruction by war expenditures. 

Let me reiterate our emphatic opposition to Congress delegating 
to a few appointed officials of the Government that responsibility 
which they ore obligated to perform. 

We believe America should continue to be a government by law 
applicable to all and not, as some would have It, a government of 
men. 


Reciprocal-Trade Program Has Failed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, you have heard much during the 
course of this discussian as to the effect of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program on agricultural Imports. I happen to 
represent a district which is perhaps more interested in agri¬ 
cultural exports than imports, and to me it appears that the 
most conspicuous failure in connection with the trade-agree¬ 
ments program has been its Inability to Increase exports of 
our sundus agricultural products. 

When the program was inaugurated this was stated to be 
one of its principal objectives; and certainly as far as agricul¬ 
ture is concerned, the program must be considered as a failure 
unliss it does result in increasing exports of our surplus agri¬ 
cultural commodities. Unless it can be shown that the pro¬ 
gram has done something constructive along that line, even 
its proponents must concede that it has been a failure. 

There have been some feeble attempts to show that foreign 
markets for agricultural surpluses have been reopened under 
the trade-agreements program, but the facts in the case are 
aU against any such contention. Exports as a whole have 
Increased; farm exports have declined Thus, total exports 
from the fiscal year 1932 to the fiscal year 1939 have Increased 
from $1,908,000,000 to $2,885,000,000, or 51.2 percent. Agricul¬ 
tural exports, on the contrary, have actually declined from 
$752,000,000 to $683,000,000, or 9.2 percent, over the same 
period. In fact, agricultural exports, as a percentage of total 
exports, reached an all-time low, or 23.7 percent, in the fiscal 
year 1939. 

Borne may prefer to take the figures since 1935, but they 
offer little more encouragement. Agricultural exports for 
1939, as compared with 1935, show an increase of 2.1 percent. 
Exports of all commodities, however, show an increase of 88.4 
percent. 


Total figures, however, do not tell the whole story by any 
means. In order to understand the real effect of the program 
on agriculture it is necessary to break down its application to 
specific commodities. I am especially interested in increasing 
our wheat exports, because I happen to represent the greatest 
wheat-producing district in the country. 

What has the trade-agreement program done as far as the 
wheat farmer is concerned? Proponents of the program have 
talked long and loud about what they have done for wheat. 
They say that in 1938 we exported over seven times the quan¬ 
tity of wheat and wheat flour which we exported in 1935. 
What they neglect to point out, however, is that exports to 
concession countries increased but four and a half times, 
while exports to nonconcession countries Increased nearly 
nine times, or almost twice as much. Equally significant is the 
decline of exports from 17 percent of domestic production in 
1929 to 11.4 percent in 1938. 

Finally the thing that apologists for the trade-agreements 
program neglect to mention entirely is that most of the recent 
Increase in exports is due to the export subsidy program and 
not to the trade-agreement program at alL In fact, the ex¬ 
port subsidy program was undertaken because of the fact 
that trade agreements had utterly failed to solve the problem 
of exportable wheat surpluses. 

Thus, during the fiscal year 1939 export subsidies were 
paid on approximately 94,000,000 bushels of wheat in the form 
of grain or flour at a total cost of $25,700,000 paid out of the 
United States Treasury. An additional 16,735,000 bushels 
were exported during the months of July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember 1939, with an average subsidy payment of 32 cents a 
bushel. 

Not only does this indicate the utter failure of the admin¬ 
istration's trade-agreements program as far as wheat is con¬ 
cerned but it puts the administration in the position of in¬ 
dulging in practices which are the very antithesis of the 
reciprocal-trade program, and practices which it has whole¬ 
heartedly condemned on numerous occasions. 

Surely no one can contend that the reciprocal-trade pro¬ 
gram has been anything other than an utter failure as far 
as wheat is concerned. Kansas wheat farmers are too smart 
to be fooled by any arguments which may be advanced to 
the contrary. 

Practically the same story holds good for three other prin¬ 
cipal export commodities—cured pork, cotton, and tobacco. 
These, together with wheat, account for from 65 to 70 percent 
of our total agricultural exports. Iowa com and hog fanners 
have been generously regaled with stories of what the recip¬ 
rocal-trade program was doing in the way of promoting pork 
exports. What are the facts? From 1935 to 1938 the quan¬ 
tity of hams, shoulders, and bacon exported to all countries 
increased 3 percent. Exports to countries which gave us 
concessions, however, actually declined 9.5 percent, while 
exports to all other countries increased 4.6 percent. Further, 
exports of pork products, as a percentage of production, de¬ 
clined from 5.7 percent in 1929 to one-tenth of 1 percent 
in 1938. 

It might be of further Interest to know that the quantity 
of total exports of all meat products increased 2 percent from 
1935 to 1938. To concession countries, however, exports de¬ 
clined 14 percent. To all other countries they increased 4 
percent. Figure out if you can how the trade-agreements 
program has helped the livestock producer. 

What about cotton? The case of cotton offers further illu¬ 
mination on the agreements program. The trade agreements 
have had no direct effect on cotton, as it enters all the im¬ 
portant world markets duty-free. Cotton does offer, how¬ 
ever, an excellent test of the theory often advanced that 
trade in all commodities would increase whether the subject 
of concessions or not. If there was any validity to this theory, 
certainly exports of cotton, in which we hold a dominant 
world potion, should be the first to feel the upsurge. From 
1935 to 1938, however, the amount of American cotton enter¬ 
ing foreign markets has declined 22 percent, while over the 
same period foreign mill consumption has increased 10 per¬ 
cent. Even more significant Is the fact that cotton exports 
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as a percentage of previous years' production have dropped 
from 44.9 percent in 1929 to 28.1 percent in 1938. 

Like wheat, the only progress which has been made in stim¬ 
ulating exports of cotton is by means of the subsidy program. 
This program was inaugurated July 27, 1938. During the 
first 4 months of its existence 4,332,000 bales, either in the 
form of raw cotton or cotton manufactures, were sold. The 
subsidy was paid at the rate of IV 2 cents a pound, which 
means that approximately $32,500,000 has been spent on this 
subsidy program, exclusive of storage, transportation, and 
other costs. Yet this subsidy program, like that on wheat, is 
entirely out of harmony with the whole theory of trade 
agreements and was resorted to in desperation after the 
trade-agreements program had been such a tragic failure in 
promoting cotton exports. 

Finally, let us examine the figures on tobacco. Here we 
find that from 1935 to 1938 total exports increased 23.4 per¬ 
cent. Exports to concession countries Increased 29.1 percent, 
while to all other countries the increase was but 22.7 percent. 
This would seem to indicate that the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram had been successful in promoting our exports of tobacco. 
It is necessary, however, to look a little deeper. Of the six 
concessions we received, only two represented decreases in 
duty. One of these concessions was made by Cuba, one of the 
world's largest tobacco-exporting countries, and the other by 
Colombia, which annually takes about 100,000 pounds. Fur¬ 
ther, from 1932 to 1938 exports to all countries increased 19 
percent. Exports to concession countries, however, actually 
declined by 33.8 percent, while to all other countries there was 
an Increase of 33.8 percent. Even more significant from the 
standpoint of removal of the surplus production of tobacco is 
the fact that exports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1929 were 
35.3 percent of our total production and in 1938 exports were 
but 28.8 percent of production. 

No doubt proponents of the trade-agreements program 
can find isolated instances where some minor export com¬ 
modity has benefited from the agreements. As already stated, 
however, the four commodities to which I have referred com¬ 
prise the great bulk of our agricultural exports. As far as 
they are concerned, this program has been a demonstrated 
failure; and the fact that it has failed, after a trial of almost 
6 years, is surely a substantial basis for opposing a continu¬ 
ation of the program at this time. 

Foreign trade is Important. I firmly believe that we cannot 
have agricultural prosperity in this country unless we can 
Increase our exports of our surplus crops. We are getting 
nowhere, however, under the present program. If we can 
get rid of it, we will be in a position to approach the matter 
in a realistic manner and in a way which is consistent with 
world conditions as we find them today. 

Responsibility Not To Abuse Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

ISDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 
FEBRUARY 14, 1940 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, under Ifeave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, I Include the follow¬ 
ing editorial from the San Francisco Chronicle entitled ''Re¬ 
sponsibility Not To Abuse Civil Liberties." 

The editorial is as follows: 

Never before in the history of the united States has there been 
such a mohiUzatlon In defense of civil liberties. It is a vital cause. 
Our civil Uberties are the foundation of the American system. Our 
forefathers fought and bled and died for them. They are no less 
LXXXVI-->App—62 


Important to us than our forefathers thought they were Important 
to them. “We, too, must guard them with our lives If necessary. 

In the very nature of things we must protect the civil liberties 
of unpopular persons engaged in unpopular causes as Jealously as 
we protect our own. If we do not do this we are undermining our 
own civil liberties. ClvU liberties must extend to all. If they are 
denied to some the way is opened to deny them, in turn, to the 
deniers. Exceptions open a fatal course. 

The protection of American civil liberties, however, puts a re¬ 
sponsibility also on those who appeal for the protection of their 
own civil liberties. When they abuse their civil liberties they are 
putting a strain on the system. We have to protect them even in 
this abuse, if It stays within the law. but they are not helping to 
uphold the system. It is a paradox that, for the safety of our own, 
we are obliged to protect the civil llherties of even those who, by 
abuse, attack the system by this treachery. For the abusers of 
civil liberties are by that abuse traitors to the cause of civil 
liberty. 

There is another point on which a word needs to be said Just 
now. In our zeal for the safeguarding of American civil liberties 
have a care lest, in efforts to protect the civil liberties of one group 
we attack the civil liberties of another group. TO do this is another 
obvious disservice to the cause of civil liberty. 

Nothing can be done with the hypocrites who shriek for civil 
liberties when in their hearts they wish to destroy the whole sys¬ 
tem. They are congenial knaves and traitors beyond cure. We 
address this only to sincere Americans. The slncerest zeal some¬ 
times needs a touch of the brake in the interest of the cause zeal 
seeks to advance. 


The Trade Treaties—Old and New 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 23, 1940 

LETTER TO HON. EDWARD A. O’NEAL, PRESIDENT OP THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, by virtue of the consent 
granted me, I extend my remarks in the Record. I desire 
to place in the Record a copy of the letter I wrote to the 
Honorable Edward A. O'Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in response to a telegram I re¬ 
ceived from him relative to my vote on the so-called trade 
agreements. I have heretofore, and at possibly too great 
length, undertaken to make clear my reasons for opposing 
the enactment of the pending legislation. I do not wish to 
cumber the Record, but I am anxious that my position be 
made unmistakably clear. 


Hon. Edward A. O’Neal, 

President, American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear President O’Neal: Re your stock telegram to Members of 
Congress urging support of House Joint Resolution 407. 

There is no question in my mind that these agreements are 
treaties under whatever name, or by whatever means it may be 
sought to hide the fact, or conceal the legal effect of failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Constitution. 

I am opposed to the delegation of the treaty-making power to the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture, or the violation 
by them under a claim of right and specious color of authority, dele¬ 
gated by what I consider an unconstitutional act of Congress. In 
my opinion, they are worthless scraps of paper, as treaties or agree¬ 
ments. I will not vote for their continuEinoe nor will I vote to ratify 
or condone a violation of what I believe to be the fundamental law. 
To ask me to do this Is both a request for me to violate my oath of 
office and to stultify myself. 1 propose to do neither. 

Yours very truly. 


Charles A. Plumlet. 


The telegram to which reference is made is as follows: 

Hon. Charles A. Plttbalet, 

Washin^on, D. C.: 

The last American Farm Bureau Federation convention, repre¬ 
senting farmers in 39 States, endorsed without a dissenting vote con- 
tlnuahce of reciprocal-trade agreements. All agreements to be 
approved by Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Apiculture. We 
respectfully urge your support of House Joint Resolution 407. 

Kdw. a. O’Neal, 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 
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Tolerance and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, IHO 


ADUBEBS BY HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I submit a copy of the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Chavez], de¬ 
livered before the B’nal B’rlth Qeorge Washington Day cele¬ 
bration at the Plaza Hotel, New York City, February 25,1940. 
The topic of the speech, Tolerance and Peace, recommends 
careful perusal of the subject which is most effectively pre¬ 
sented by the Senator from New Mexico. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It is a genuine pleastire to be here as your guest today, not 
only because it again brings me to a great city where I always 
like to visit, but because I am able to participate with you of the 
Independent Order of B’nal B’rith in observing the birthday of 
that great patriot and Father of his Country—Ck^orge Washington. 

As I pass through the streets and public places of New York 
on my occasional trips here, I am at first overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of it all, and I am then reminded of the great progress 
you have made, and the Nation has made, since those early days 
when Washington and succeeding patriots laid the cornerstone of 
our democracy. 

Although there are impressive examples of our national progress 
throughout the length and breadth of our Nation, Including my 
own native State of New Mexico, where population and industry 
and education and culture have been constantly on the Increase, 
it really takes a trip to New York to Impress the average Ameri¬ 
can with the immensity of our growth. 

We might make some contrast by saying that in the mountains 
and valleys and wide-open spaces of the West and Midwest we 
are more likely to be awed and Impressed with the great handi¬ 
work of God, our Maker, while In the Bast, and in New York in 
particular, we are impressed by the work that mankind has done 
for Itself with the tools and genius our Maker has given to us. 

No American who travels over his country today—to the east 
and west and the north and south—can escape a growing rever¬ 
ence for Ood, a respect and admiration for his fellow man, and 
a deep-seated love for the country in which we live. 

George Washington in his time could not have envisioned all 
of our great progress, but he did have the vision and wisdom to lay 
a solid foundation on which our generation and generations yet to 
come have built and will build to an extent which even we, in 
this ultra progressive age, cannot even comprehend. 

His foundation was that of fundamentals, composed of princi¬ 
ples of patriotism and of religious freedom and of peace and 
tolerance, which are the bedrock of all civilization and of human¬ 
ity. He knew then as we know now that the things that are 
worth while in life are the things that endure. And he founded 
our Nation on that concept. 

As we progressed as a people and as a nation, we also had the 
help and inspiration of many organizations throughout the land 
which were also grounded on the same firm principles. Among 
these is the Independent Order of B'nal B’xith, which for nearly 
a century since Its formation on October 13, 1843, has actively 
contributed to the Americanism which George Washington founded. 

Those early founders of your organization had experienced the 
sharp stings of their new environments, the Ignorance of the lan¬ 
guage, the battle for economic equality, the lack of knowledge of 
the social status—and yet, with heroic fortitude, a wide grasp 
of the situation, and with intelligent Insight, they worked and 
watched, day and night, not to build a state within a state, not to 
establish a sectarian exclusive organization as a menace to the 
peace or the perpetuity of the Republic, but in aid of incoming 
future Americans, to educate, stimulate, and encourage, to the end 
of bringing the Jewish people Into close touch, not only with each 
other but with their fellow citizens of all faiths. 

In these respects I believe that the founders of your organization 
gave you a start In a direction that is not only right but necessary 
from the standpoint of devek^izig true Americanism. 

Ordinarily one might feel that the association or grouping of all 
persons of a similar faith would tend to create class or racial con¬ 
sciousness, which in a nation like this might lead to factions, and 
then to misunderstandings and Intolerance. But in following that 
original objective of keeping the Jewish people in closer touch, not 
only with each other but with their fellow citizens of all faiths, 


your organization has helped to cement the cornerstone of our 
democracy and to develop a national patriotic unity. It has con¬ 
tributed not only to our Americanism but especially to cementing 
those two great structural parts of our Americanism—tolerance and 
peace. 

We need only to glance at the rest of the world today to see what 
happens to the peace of mankind when intolerance prevails; and, 
if we take Europe as an example, we can imagine how easily we 
could have fallen into the same difficulties here at home, with the 
many different Claeses of people who settled here, If we had not 
founded our Government upon a imlty of States, upon a freedom 
of religious worship, and upon the other principles of our democracy 
which have enabled It to endure. When we think of It and realize 
**what might have been,” we should really be more than thankful 
that we had predecessors like George Washington and other patriots 
who followed him. 

Intolerance and war—how potent and full of meaning these words 
are today. Throughout the ages Intoleranoe has reared its ugly 
head to threaten the peace of mankind, and today it is again at the 
bottom of much of our warfare and discord throughout the world. 
The problem today is the same problem of past generations. It is 
not simply one of antisemitism, though that is a part of it. There 
have been and are many scapegoats in the world—^the Negroes, the 
Ethiopians, the Ck)mmunlet8, the Fascists, the Spanish, the Protes¬ 
tants, the Catholics, the Jews, the farmers, the workers, and, some 
Would assert today, even the capitalists and the bankers. 

As was well said by Morris B. Lazaron In his book entitled “Com¬ 
mon Ground”—^I quota; 

“No nation can endure whose people are divided against them¬ 
selves, whose groups are self-conscious, Jealous of their privileges; 
whose leaders seek to preserve their personal power; whoso thinking 
is provincial, and whose classes are arrayed against each other. 

“So far as Jews are concerned.” he says, “it matters very little in 
the long run what happens to a few thousand or a hundred thou¬ 
sand of them. With us prejudice and persecution are familiar 
experiences and we are a people well acquainted with sorrow. But 
it does matter a great deal what happens to America. It matters 
to us and to our children. It matters to the world. None of us 
can ride out of the present trouble on the back of anyone else; wc 
shall lose in the end. The task of responsible leadership in America 
today is to lay before our citizens the larger loyalty to America, 
which embraces the lesser loyalties of group and class and creed, the 
larger loyalty, without which the lesser loyalties cannot be saved, 
nor even the greatest loyalty of all—the loyalty of man to his 
Maker. It must envision the America tha't might be and, In a world 
which flouts democracy and invades and destroys the sanctities 
which are the inherent privilege of every human being, resolve to 
realize in ever-greater measure the America of our hopes and 
dreams.” 

And I might also add, the America of the hopes and dreams of 
George Washington. 

Recall with me the Blbical story of David and Goliath. It may 
be applied today to the story of man’s fight against prejudice, Igno¬ 
rance, or custom. No greater giant was ever slain than that of 
bigotry and religious intolerance. No greater beacon light in history 
was ever kindled than that whose ray brought religious liberty 
into the world. And no nation has ever contributed more to the 
slaying of intolerance than has our own America. 

And if we are to have peace and prosperity in this Nation during 
the turbulent times that seem to be ahead for the people of other 
coimtries. we must preserve our sense of tolerance at home. In this 
connection I like to remember the admonition of Woodrow Wilson 
who, though engaged hopefully In the cause of world peace, warned 
that there could be no peace unless each nation that wanted peace 
would engage in the practice of Justice itself. If peace was desired, 
ho said, contentment would have to be assured, because there could 
be no peace with troubled spirits or with a sense of injustice. 

Some of you no doubt recall that those words were spoken in 
1919 on the occasion when President Wilson was honored by B'nal 
B’rith with a gold medal award as the man regardless of creed, who 
contributed moat during the year to the Jewish people and to 
humanity. I am glad to recall this honor to Woodrow Wilson, who 
was a great leader of my own political party. 

But if we analyze his statement in the light of present-day 
affairs, we realize even more than we did then Just how correct 
was his admonition—that each nation that desired peace would 
have to practice Justice. 

As we study the course of world events and wonder what will 
happen to the United States if things continue as they are abroad, 
let us develop a firmer resolve to practice Justice here at home. 
And I interpret this to mean more than Just the practicing of jus¬ 
tice—interpret it as meaning the justice that signifies tolerance 
In all things—not Just tolerance In religion—^but tolerance In all of 
the social, commercial, Industrial, and other activities In which we 
engage. Though the concept of tolerance Is more firmly rooted In 
religioih—it cannot—^it must not end there. It must be all Inclu¬ 
sive—It mtist be tolerance that embraces all things within the 
scope of law and order and good public morals. 

And although Wilson was speaking chiefly ot our Nation when he 
spoke of Justice and tolerance beginning at home, his remarks are 
equally as applicable to the component parts of our Nation, and to 
the Individual. We must have tolerance between the States of our 
Nation, between the political parties, between organization, and 
between Individuals. After all, toleranoe zealiy begms In the heart 
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Of the Individual, although It may be inepired or accentuated by 
the social order, or by the organization, or by the patriotism of 
the nation of which he Is a part. It Is essential that he set his 
own house In order and practice justice and tolerance, If he Is to 
expect tolerance In return. It would be hypocritical and suicidal 
for the individual or the organization to preach tolerance on the 
one hand and practice injustice and Intolerance on the other. 

I feel deeply on the subject, not only because I am In public 
olhce and have a responsibility to the Nation and to the people of 
New Mexico, but because I personally belong to a religious faith 
and race of people, which like other groups, has at times felt the 
effects of Intolerance in the progress of national and world affairs 
and I might add, a race which on occasions has possessed its share 
of intolerance. I am of the Catholic faith and my people are of 
Spanish ancestry, having been among the first to settle in this 
country under land grants from the King of Spain. 

In the south and in the west the Spanish people fought the 
wild tribes, explored the lands, built homes, and left a race, culture, 
and heritage which today enriches the basic civilization of our 
land. 

And now in the region settled by the Spanish they still constitute 
a large proportion of the population along with the other large 
group, tlie Anglo-Saxons who have come there since American 
occupation. 

Perhaps you would say that having two peoples living side by 
side should lead to strife and intolerance. Sometimes it does but 
not necessarily so. In New Mexico we are divided about equally in 
numbers, but we are united 100 percent in Americanism, and as 
long as Americanism prevails we are not concerned with prospects 
of Intolerance. 

It is precisely because my people have felt the sting and anguish 
of intolerance, on those occasions when Americanism was over¬ 
looked in the hurry to settle and exploit the West that we out 
there do not take Americanism lightly or for granted. We know 
that it is a living principle, and that it must be actively practiced 
in order to bring results. 

Today in New Mexico a new order is being created. Through 
enlightment and education the Ignorance and prejudices of the 
past are being wiped out, and Instead the new spirit of tolerance, 
which is nothing more than Americanism in full flower, is creating 
peace and harmony among our peoples. 

Thus we, in New Mexico, are thankful that the principle of 
Americanism is sufficiently broad that it encompasses all races, all 
groups, and all religions, and that under it it is possible to har¬ 
monize all differences in the spirit of tolerance and peace, and 
that by maintaining harmony at home we contribute to tolerance 
and peace and harmony abroad. 

And since 1 am a member of a religious faith and of a class of 
people who have known what Intolerance meant as practiced against 
them in some degree throughout history, I am In a better position 
than some to understand just how It starts and grows, and how it 
must be overcome by patience, by understanding, and by great 
faith in our religion, and In the enduring principles of Americanism. 

Today, for instance, the world is ending a decade or more of 
Intense depressions which have thrown into bold relief the social and 
economic maladjustments of our times. Because the Jewish people 
have always devoted much of their great intellect to business, 
financial, industrial, and economic progress of our Nation it was 
only natural that the depression found them among the great 
leaders of those fields. But as the common man began to lose 
ground in the economic struggle, as xinemployment Increased, as 
discontent spread, it was a somewhat natural result that there 
should be some protests against all persons in charge of our eco¬ 
nomic machinery—whether Jew or Catholic or Protestant. This is 
to bo expected in all such eras of economic need—^for it is a protest 
of the people, who are crying out for reforms that are sorely needed 
for the welfare of all classes. 

Although this feeling of protest is natural, and beneficial, in 
that it inspires those reforms and Improvements which are 
needed—such as many of the reforms undertaken during the 
past few years—^we must realize that it Is a feeling that is po¬ 
tentially dangerous to any particular group that may be a scape¬ 
goat by fanatics and uninformed persons who direct the protests 
of the people into emotional outbursts and then into a stampede 
of Intolerance. 

We must also realize that as long as this possibility of in¬ 
tolerance exists it is all the more Important that we keep our 
own house In order—^Individually—or as an organization—or as a 
nation—so that the intolerant appeals of fanatics cannot take 
root. We must search our own hearts first, and ask ourselves 
whether we are tolerant in all things. And we must look around 
us at oxir organizations and see if they are tolerant. Those who 
are in the business and financial world today must look to see 
whether there exist within their, ranks person^ who are engaging 
in sharp practice, in domineering methods of control, in preda¬ 
tory action against industrial enterprise, and in favoritism of 
various kinds that may appear to be discrimination against 
others. If we find these conditions, let us remember that they 
are the stones on which the moss of intolerance gathers. Let 
us cast them out—clean our own houses—and znake sure that 
tolerance Is given as well as received. 

I think we are on far safer grotmd m attacking our problems 
in this way than in closing our eyes to the situation and expect- 
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Ing Intolerance to be wiped out overnight by some great, victory 
on the battlefields of Slurope. Regardless of where our fiympa- 
thies may rest in the present European war, I believe that* on 
this day when we honor the Father of his Oountiry—Oeorge 
Washington—^we should hear again his words of warning against 
any foreign entanglements or alliances which might lead us into 
the conflict. In his great farewell address to the people of the 
United States, Washington said. I quote: 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign Influence (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens), the Jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience prove 
that foreign Influence is one of the most baneful foes of republi¬ 
can government. But that Jealousy, to be usefiil, must be im¬ 
partial, else it becomes the Instrument of the very influence to 
be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive partialiw 
for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for another, cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of Influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, ore 
liable to become suspected and odious; while its tools and dupes 
usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to surrender 
their Interests. 

“The great rule of conduct for us, In regard to foreign nations, is 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here 
let us stop.** 

And I might continue by quoting from that memorable address, 
to emphasize the wisdom of his words, his plea for no foreign en¬ 
tanglements, his Insistence upon law and order and peace and 
Americanism at home as the greatest safeguards to our Republic 
and to the happiness of individual Americans. Now, more than 
ever before, do we need to heed his advice, so that we may keep our 
own house in order and strengthen ourselves for a greater task that 
may be just ahead, the task of preserving the principles of our de¬ 
mocracy for the entire world. If we dissipate our energies by par¬ 
ticipating actively in the turmoil abroad and divert our attention 
from problems at home, we may come to our sorrow. To para¬ 
phrase that well-known Biblical quotation, **Por what doth it profit 
a man If he gain the whole world and lose his own soul,** in this 
cose the soul of democracy, of Americanism, and of all the liberty, 
freedom, and tolerance that are the foundations of our democ¬ 
racy. And, of course, there Is no assurance that we would gain 
the whole world for peace, even if we should take a chance with 
sacrifices at home. We did not succeed in establishing permanent 
peace or permanent democracy for other nations after the World 
War. 

Great men and great Presidents since the time of George Wash¬ 
ington have realized the wisdom of his position against entangling 
alliances; and they have sought valiantly to avoid them. Woodrow 
Wilson was Just as firm In these convictions but unfortunately was 
drawn into a conflict which seemed zmavoldable. And afterward 
possessed of a great heart and a great ideal, he believed that in the 
cause of peace—and peace alone—^we might be justified in modify¬ 
ing the Washington doctrine against foreign alliances to an extent 
necessary to assure world harmony and world peace. In that he 
failed, as we all know, and it yet remains to be seen whether even 
that modification of the doctrine of Washington Is either possible 
or wise. We all hope for peace, and we admire those who have 
ideals of a permanent peace among all nations of the world, but 
we must face the practicalities of our time and realize our limita¬ 
tions. We can only hope that the steps taken by our great Presi¬ 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to Insure peace at home, will be per¬ 
manently effective. And in this connection we also may hope and 
fervently pray that our Government’s emissary and representative 
the Honorable Sumner Welles, who is visiting other countries in 
the Interest of peace, may find some basis on which America can 
make a contribution to the cause of peace. 

In closing I want to tell you how Impressed I was when I recently 
opened a souvenir edition of the general convention of the Inde¬ 
pendent Order of B*nal B’rlth and saw there on the frontspiece 
the emblem of your order, the American flag, printed in its natural 
colors, the red, the white, and the blue, I was Impressed because I 
had Just finished reading of the history and the objectives of your 
organization; and then, as I was closing the book, the front page 
turned toward me, and there, In its vivid colors, in the small space 
of a single page, I learned the story of B’nal B’rlth more fully than 
from all the pages and all the words that I had Just finished 
reading. 

It is a glorloxis emblem for your organization and for all Ameri¬ 
cans—a symbol of the achievements, aspirations, and objectives 
of a people. Flags everywhere epitomize the romance of history 
and incarnate the chivalry of the ages. Around the bits of vari¬ 
colored bunting which the people of each land select as a national 
flag there cluster thoughts of loyalty, of patriotism, and of personal 
sacrifice which have enabled the world to move forward toward a 
new civilization. 

May the Stars and Stripes always be the emblem of the Independ¬ 
ent. Order of B’nal B’rith, to guide and Inspire you, jxist as it was 
the flag of George Washington and remains the flag of all Ameri¬ 
cans today. 

I thank you. 
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Factual Record of Census Inquiries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

QUlSmONS INCLUDED IN DECENNIAL CENSUS FROM 1790 TO 

1940 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed In the Appendix of the Record a factual rec¬ 
ord of census inquiries for 150 years and acts of Congress 
governing compulsion and fixing penalties, showing the type 
of questions included in each decennial census from 1700 to 
1940. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

FACTUAL RECORD OF C ENS US INQUIRIES FOR 150 TEARS AND ACTS OF CON¬ 
GRESS GOVERNING COMPULSION AND FIXING PENALTIES 

Census of 1790: President, George Washington. Names of heads 
of families; free white males of 16 years and up (including heads); 
free white males under 16; free white females (Including heads); all 
other free persons; slaves. 

Census of 1800: President, John Adams. Name of head of family 
and residence; free white* males \mder 10; free white males of 10 to 
16; free white males of 16 to 20 (Including heads); free white males 
of 26 to 46 (Including heads); free white males 46 and over (includ¬ 
ing heads); free white females under 10, from 10 to 16, from 16 to 
26, from 26 to 46, from 45 up; all other free persons except Indians 
not taxed; slaves. 

Census of 1810: President, James Madison. Name of head of 
family and residence; free white males under 10, from 10 to 16, from 
16 to 26 (including heads of families), from 26 to 45 (including 
heads), from 45 up (Including heads); free white females under 
10, from 10 to 18, from 16 to 26 (Including heads), from 26 to 45 
(Including heads), over 45 (including heads); all other free persons 
except Indians not taxed; slaves. 

Census of 1820: President, James Monroe. Heads of families and 
residence; all Inquiries regarding free white males and females as in 
previous censuses, with same age groups; foreigners not naturalized; 
male and female slaves group^ in ages as follows: Under 14, from 
14 to 26, from 26 to 46, from 46 up; free colored persons In same 
age groups and sex divisions; all other persons except Indians not 
taxed. 

Census of 1680: President, Andrew Jackson. All heads of families, 
residence, etc., as tn previous censuses; slaves, male and female. 
Number of deaf and dumb under 14, between 14 and 25, 25 and 
upward; number of blind; aliens; foreigners not naturalized. 

Census of 1840: President, Martin Van Buren, Identification as 
in previous censuses. All heads of families required to report 
slaves, male and female, and pensioners for Revolutionary or mili¬ 
tary service. 

Census of 1860: President, Zachary TRylor. In addition to stand¬ 
ard identification, age and sex questions, all persons required to 
Indicate color—^whlte, black, or mulatto. Profession, occupation, or 
trade of each male person over 15; value of real estate owned; 
married within the year; attended school within the year; those 
aged 20 and over who could not read and write; whether deaf and 
dumb, blind, Insane, idiotic, pauper, or a convict. 

Census of 1860: President. James Buchanan. In addition to 
Identification; residence; number of families; age; sex; white, 
black, or mulatto; profession, occupation, or trade (both males and 
females over 15 years of age, all free Inhabitants were required to 
give value of real estate owned, value of personal estate, place of 
birth, married within the year, attended school within the year; 
all 20 years of age or over required to Indicate whether they could 
read and write; and all free Inhabitants were required to report 
whether deaf and dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, pauper, or convict. 

Note. —^Zn the 1880 census Abraham Lincoln reported value of 
real estate and value of personal estate as did all other persons. 

Census of 1870; President, Ulysses 6. Grant. In addition to resi¬ 
dence; families; names; ages; sex; color; profession, occupation, 
and trade; value of real estate; value of personal estate; place of 
birth (as In previous censuses); whether father and mother were 
foreign-bom; if bom within the year; If married within the year; 
If attended school within the year; ability to read and write; 
deaf; blind; Insane; or idiotic. 

Census of 1880: President, Rutherford B. Hayes. Identification; 
house number; dwelling houses; families; all names; color, includ¬ 
ing Chinese and Indian; sex; age; relationship to head of family; 
servants and boarders: single, married, widowed, divorced; mar¬ 
ried within the year; profession, occupation, trade; number of 


months each person has been unemployed during the year; whether 
person is sick or temporarily disabled so as to be unable to attend 
to ordinary business or duties; if so, what is the sickness or dis¬ 
ability; blind, deaf and dumb. Idiotic, insane, maimed, crippled, 
or bedridden; attended school within the year; abUlty to read and 
write; place of birth; place of father's birth; and place of mother's 
birth. 

Census of 1890: President, Benjamin Harrison. Full name; 
dwelling house; number of families In house: number of persons in 
house; number of persons in family: whether a soldier, sailor, or 
marine during dvll War (both Union and Confederate or widow 
of Buoh person; relationship to head of family; white, black, mu¬ 
latto, quadroon, octoroon, Chlneee, Japanese, or Indian; sex; age; 
single, married, widowed, divorced; married during year; mother 
of how many children and number living; place of birth; place of 
father's birth; place of mother's birth; years in the United States; 
whether naturalized; whether papers have been taken out; pro¬ 
fession. trade, or occupation; months unemployed during year; 
months attended school during year; ability to read and write; 
ability to speak English; if not, the language or dialect spoken; 
whether suffering from acute or chronic disease with name of dis¬ 
ease and length of time afflicted; whether defective In mind, sight, 
hearing, or speech, or whether crippled, maimed, or deformed, with 
name of defect; whether a prisoner, convict, homeless child, or 
pauper; la home rented or owned by head or member of family; 
If owned by head or member, is It free of mortgage; if head of 
family is a farmer, Is farm rented or owned by him or a member 
of his family; if owned, is It free of mortgage; If mortgaged, give 
post-office address of owner. Exact language from the law signed 
by President Benjamin Harrison requiring mortgage information 
In the 1890 census: 

“That It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Census, in 
addition to the duties now reqtilred of him by law, to ascertain 
the number of persons who live on and cultivate their own farms, 
and who live In their own homes, and the number who hire their 
farms and homes, and the number of farms and homes which are 
under mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the value of the 
property mortgaged. He shall also ascertain whether such farms 
and homes have been mortgaged for the whole or part of the pur¬ 
chase money for the same, or for other purposes, and the rates of 
interest paid upon mortgage loans." 

Census of 1900: President, William McKinley. All identification; 
residence; number of families; number dwelling In house; rela¬ 
tionship; color and race; sex; day of bfith; age; single, married, 
widowed, or divorced (as in previous cenmises), number of years 
married; mother of how many children; number of children living; 
nativity of person; also father and mother; year of immigration; 
number of years In United States; naturalization; occupation, 
trade, or profession of each person 10 or over; months not em¬ 
ployed; months attending school; ability to read, write, and speak 
English; home owned or rented; if owned, is it free of mortgage. 

Census of 1910: President, William H. Taft. Location; identifica¬ 
tion; relationship; color; sex; age; single, married, widowed, or 
divorced (os In previous censuses); number of years present mar¬ 
riage; mother of how many children; how many now living; na¬ 
tivity of person, father and mother; year of Immigration; whether 
naturalized or alien; ability to speak English; if not, give lan¬ 
guage; trade or profession or particular kind of work; occupation. 
Including nature of industry, business, or establishment; whether 
an employer, employee, or working on own account; if an em¬ 
ployee, whether out of work and number of weeks out of work 
during year; ability to read and write; whether attended school 
during year; home owned or rented; If owned, free or mortgaged; 
whether a survivor of Union or Confederate Army or Navy; 
whether blind or deaf and dumb. 

Census of 1920: President. Woodrow Wilson. Standard Identifi¬ 
cation; location; relationship (as used in previous censuses); home 
owned or rented; if owned, free or mortgaged; sex; color; age; 
marital status; year of immigration; naturalized or alien; year of 
naturalization; attended school anytime during year; ability to 
read and writ©; nativity of person, father and mother; ability to 
speak English; trade, profession, or kind of work; industry, busi¬ 
ness, or establishment; employer, salary, or wage worker, or work¬ 
ing on own account. 

Census of 1930: President. Herbert O. Hoover. Standard Iden¬ 
tification; home owned or rented; value of home If owned, or 
monthly rental If rented; radio set; attended school during year; 
abUlty to read and write; nativity of nerson, father and mother; 
language spoken before coming to United States; year of immi¬ 
gration; naturalization; ability to speak English; occupation, In¬ 
dustry, class of worker; whether actually at work previous day (or 
the last regular working day); whether a veteran of United States 
military or naval forces; which war. Special schedule used tor 
further detail on unemployment. 

Legal authority for the 1940 census: Yhe 1940 census (except the 
houidng census) Is being taken under the authority of the act 
providing for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses as 

aased by the House and Senate in June 1029 and approved by 

resident Herbert Hoover June 16, 1929. The cangresstonal act pro¬ 
viding tor the 1940 housing census was adopted by Congress 
August 4 and approved August 11,1939. 

Questions on Income: Inquiries respecting income firom sales and 
use of farm products have been a pah of the census of agriculture 
for 20 years. The agriculture census for 1980, for Instance, showed 
that out of a total of 6,288,648 farms, 8,216,117 had incomes from 
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sole and uae of products of $1,000 and loss per year. The agriculture 
census of 1935 showed that 8^10,224 farms were operated by owners, 
2365,155 hf tenants, 48,104 by managers, and 688,^ by part owners, 
and that the farms operated by owners had values of $14,824,644,793 
and the farms operated by tenants had values of $10,962,747,407. 

The Census Advisory Committee: Assisting the Bureau of the 
Census in the selection of questions to be Included in the final 
census schedules Is the Census Advisory Committee, a group of 
widely known experts from outside the Government, Including Dr. 
Robert E. Chaddock, of Columbia University; Dr. J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst, of the Twentieth Century Fund; Paul T. Cherlngton, market 
analyst; Dr. William F. Ogbum, of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Willard L. Thorp, of Dun ft Bradstreet, and economic adviser to the 
Secretary of Commerce; and Dr. Murray R. Benedict, of the Univer¬ 
sity of California. 


Acta of Congress requiring answers to census inquiries and fixing 
penalties 


Census 

Penalty 

Respondent 

Enumerator 


1700 (1 Btat. 101). 

$20. 


1800 (2 Stat. 11).. 

$20. 

These censuses were 
taken by United 

1 States marshals 
and their assist- 

1810 (2 Stat. m) . 

$20. 

1820 (3 Stat. 648). 

$20.. 

18,30 C4 Stat. 382).. 

$20. 

3840 (f) Btat. 331)_ 

$20. 

1860-00 and 1870 (9 
Slat. 428). 

$30. 

ants. 


- 

1880 (20 Slut. 473). 

/Ofllcora and aijonts, $n00 to $10,000... 

1 IndivhliDils, $100... 

|$500 (not exceeding). 

1890 (26 Stat. 760). 

(Officers and agents, not exceeding 
^ $10,000 and 1 year. 

[Individuals, $100.-. 

(Officials, not exceodlng $10,000 and 

Do. 


1900 (30 Stat. 1014).... 

< 1 year. 

jlndividnals, $100. 

Do. 

1910 (30 Stat. 1). 

Same as 1900... 

Not over $1,000 or 2 
years, or both. 


(Officials, not over $10,000 or 1 year, 

< or both. 

1920 (40 Stat. 1291).-.. 

>Same as 1910. 

[individuals, not over $100_ 

) 

1930 (40 Stat. 21). 

(Officers, $600 or 60 days.. .. 

UndivIdiiuJs. $100 or 60 days, or both. 

1 Do. 


1040. 

Same as 1930. 

Same as 1930. 




Dedication of New Salem Post Of&ce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. SLATTERY, OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by my colleague [Mr. Slattery] at the dedication 
of the post oflace at New Salem, Ill., on February 12, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

This is an occasion of great eloquence. 

That statement, of course, does not refer to the simple words 
which I shall say here. The eloquence of which I speak transcends 
even the wisdom and oratory of the great leaders on this program 
today, the illustrious senior Senator from Illinois and the univer¬ 
sally beloved Postmaster General of the United States. 

It is the eloquence of Abraham Lincoln, which has been speaking 
to us all day from every log and stone in this splendid reincarna¬ 
tion of the town where the Great Emancipator grew to manhood. 
I think every man, woman, and child gathered here has heard over 
the tumult of our celebration, and particularly in its Intervals of 
silence, the voice which now belongs to the ages. 

And through our minds have run words which we learned In our 
school days; 

“A house divided against Itself cannot stand**; "with malice 
toward none, with charity for all"; and "Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people." 

In these surroundings those words take on renewed force and 
have a now significance, even in our modem American life. 

It seems to me particularly fitting that my good friend Henry 
Horner, whose lifelong avocation has been the collecting of things 
that were Lincoln's, and whose lifetime, record In public and 
private affairs has reflected the ideals that were Honest Abe's, 
should be the Governor of Illinois when the United States Post 
Office Department formaUy restores Lincoln’s New Salem to the 
map of the United States. 
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We who live In Illinois have been fortunate In that we have been 
able to supplement the record of Abraham Lincoln with a wealth of 
story and legend about our State's most beloved hero. And all of 
these stories emphaslase the two most endearing and enduring traits 
that marked his footsteps all along the path from log cabin to the 
White House. 

One was the gentle and generous kindliness of the man whose 
religion was to love bis God with all his heart and with all his 
might, and to love his neighbor as himself. The other was his 
deep devotion to freedom and equality that would brook no com¬ 
promise in Its "firmness to do the right as God gives us to see the 
right." 

In the present hour of national emergency we need both that 
kindliness and that firmness. In a world tom by war and hate we 
must preserve that true nelghborllness toward all peoples which 
was Lincoln’s, but we must stand resolute to maintain our Union 
against perils from within and defiance from beyond our borders. 

In our domestic life we have equally as gi-eat a need for the 
courage that was Lincoln's. 

Eighty years ago this Nation rallied to the declaration of Abraham 
Lincoln that the fundamental American rights of life and liberty 
must apply to all the people of the United States. Today, under 
the leadership of another great President, whom I am proud to 
acclaim as worthy of the Lincoln tradition, we have stated the prop¬ 
osition that equally inclusive In its application to all the people is 
the third great right listed in our Declaration of Independence, the 
right to the pursuit of happiness. 

In the last decade we have embarked on a great national program 
that has carried us far on the road to equali^ and opportunity and 
security for the common man, whom Lincoln loved so well. Amer¬ 
ica today, as In Lincoln’s time, has the choice of holding to that 
road or turning off on the easy bypaths of compromise. 

Abraham Lincoln made his choice in 1858. He spurned the easy 
path of compromise and went on the hard way to his glorious 
destiny. Today we have the same choice—a choice which tran¬ 
scends all partisanship and which every American must make for 
himself. Now, as then, the forces of reaction In all parties are 
offering arguments of cost and political expediency to sidetrack a 
program dictated by American principles of Justice for all the 
people. 

Now, even as then, America needs the kindly wisdom and resolute 
courage of Abraham Lincoln. And I am sure that all of us who 
are here today have caught the eloquent message of New Salem and 
will return to our several tasks with a richer faith and a deeper 
devotion to the American people for whom Lincoln lived and died 


Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

OP KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OP BZANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a radio address on reciprocal-trade 
agreements delivered by me over the University of Chicago 
Round Table on February 18, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

I am opposing extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act because I believe the reciprocal-trade agreement that have 
been made In the past 6 years have impaired the Income and 
the purchasing power of the American farmer, and thereby im¬ 
paired to a much greater extent the purchasing power of the 
American people. 

I am In favor of increasing oxir foreign trade, but not at the 
expense of our domestic welfare. 

Certainly the statistics of our foreign trade for the 6 years 
following adoption of the trade-agreements program, as com¬ 
pared to the preceding 5 years, do not Indicate that agriculture 
has been helped. 

In the 6 years immediately preceding 1934, the Imports of com¬ 
petitive farm commodities—^those commodities produced In mar¬ 
ketable quantities In the United States—averaged $495,395,000 
annually. 

In -the first 6 years of the trade agreements, these imports of 
competitive agricultural commodities averaged ^616,149,000 annu¬ 
ally; an Increase of $120,754,000. or almost 25 percent, and this In 
the face of a much diminished world trade. 

On the other hand, Imports of noncompetitive agricultural com¬ 
modities—^those we do not produce in this country In marketable 
quantities—decreased from $674,143,000 annuaUy to $536,933,000. 
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Tbte decrease amounted to $87,210,000 average tor the B-yaar 
period, or about 7 percent. Also tbla decrease was In line with the 
general decrease In world trade. 

Agricultural exports also showed a decrease for the B years^ 
in the 6 years before trade agreements—^the average was $082,603,- 
000; for the 5 years of trade agreements, $748,244,000. 

I might also call attention to the fact that elnoe the trade- 
agreements program became effective, the percentage of our export 
trade in agricultural commodities has dropped from 39.4 percent in 
1033 to 23.7 pc«re^ in 1038 (32.1 percent In 1034, 82A percent In 
108B, 26.3 percent in 1986, 26A percent In 1087). 

Now, that is the record for the B years of the trade agreements, 
so far as agriculture is concerned; imports of oompetltlve form 
products. 26 percent up; Imports of noncompetitive farm products, 
7 percent down; exports of farm commodities, 2B percent down; 
percentage that farm exports are of all exports, steadily down. 

Now, our trade, foreign and domestic, depends more largely upon 
purchasing power than upon an 3 rthlng else. The sound way to 
build up our foreign trade, as well as domestic, is to increase 
domestio purchasing power. 

The purchasing power of the American fanner is a major factor— 
personally, I believe the foundation—of the purchasing power of the 
entire Amerloan market. 

I know that we cannot sell abroad without buying abroad. But 
I also know wh^t some of the advocates of foreign trade at any 
price seem to have forgotten—^that we cannot buy either at home 
or abroad without domestic purchasing power. 

The record shows that the trade agreements have been accmn- 
panled by decreased exports of farm products, by slightly decreased 
imports of noncompetitive farm products, by greatly increased 
imports of competitive farm products. 

Now, that combination is bound to drive farm prices downward. 
This In turn means Impaired farm-purchasing power, which in turn 
spells greatly impaired purchasing power for the American people 
as a whole. 

The underlying principle of the trade-agreements program is to 
encourage imports; we promise countries with whom we make them 
that they will sell more of their commodities in the United States. 
And I maintain that the brunt of these increased imports falls upon 
the American farmer. 

Just another point in closing. 

For the United States Government to subsidize through payments 
to our farmers to reduce production through the Department of 
Agriculture; for the United States Government in effect to subsi¬ 
dize farmers of other nations to produce more for the American 
market, through the Department of State—I say these two programs 
as I see it Just do not make sense. 

I have high regard for Secretary Hull and 1 give him full credit 
for his good-neighbor policy, but he is wrong on this reciprocal 
trade agreements program. I supported this legislation when it was 
first presented to the Senate because I thought there was a chance 
It would do something for the farmers who were struggling to get 
out from under the burden of a troublesome surplus. But the 
program has proven a great disappointment. It simply will not 
work. I am for a reciprocal-trade program, but I want one that will 
work, for the farmers as well as for the manufacturers. The strong¬ 
est support at this time for the reciprocal-trade agreements comes 
from the eastern manufacturers. The program has undoubtedly 
helped some manufacturers, and that is all right, providing it is 
done on a basis that is fair to other industries. But the Reciprocal 
Trade Act as now administered trades off the fanner for the benefit 
of other business Interests. I say that is not fair and it is not for 
the good of the country as a whole. Another reason why I oppose 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is that It gives autocratic power 
to one man. In that respect I think it is unconstitutional. I am 
for a reciprocal trade treaty program that will Include ratification 
by the Senate, the same as all other treaties receive. The 21 treaties 
negotiated with other countries the past 5 years were all ratified by 
their parliament or congress. No other cotmtry gives such arbitrary 
power to Its president or secretary of state. 

I might add that I have received protests against the Reciprocal 
Trade Act as now in effect from 53 national, State, and local farm 
organizations. The farmers are overwhelmingly against it because 
tt works against their industry. Tliey are worse off today than they 
were when this legislation was enacted. 


Walter-Logan Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

oy 

HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

RBPORT OF INDIANA BAB ASSOCIATION 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, recently the Indiana State 
Bar Association took affirmative action on the so-called 


Walter bill in the House and the Lc^an bill in the Senate. Z 
ask that a summary of that report be printed in the Appendix. 

niere being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Ricoao, as follows: 

XtaPOBT OF COMMXTTXl ON AUMXNISnUTXVI LAW 

At the annual meeting of the Indiana Bar Assoolation held in 
August 1930 the committee on administrative law presented its 
report which had been carefully considered and unanimously ap¬ 
proved and upon submission thereof the same was unanimously 
appmed and adopted by the association. 

TOat r^rt is published in the October 1080 Issue of the Indiana 
Law Journal. 

After briefly reviewing the growth and present necessity for 
administrative law, pointing out weaknesses in our system, citing 
abuses and outlining suggestions for the elficiSnt functioning or 
administrative law within the fr^ework of our Constitution that 
committee in Its report submitted the four following recommenda¬ 
tions, to wit: 

**(1) While recognizing administrative agencies should be free to 
develop and formulate rules and regulations, It is our recommen¬ 
dation that no rule or regulation which shall have the force and 
effect of law, shall be made or prescribed by any administrative 
agency, unless and until it has ^ven reasonably published notice 
of a hearing and unless it has afforded a reasonable opportunity 
for public bearing and until such rule or regulation has been pub¬ 
lished in some manner reasonably calculated to give notice thereof 
and filed or made of record so as to give access thereto, except In 
case of public emergency duly declared by the Chief Executive, In 
which event such rule or regulation shall be approved by such 
Executive. 

“In this connection It Is our further recommendation that upon 
petition filed in a court of competent Jurisdiction within a reason¬ 
able time from the date any rule or regulation is published and 
filed or recorded such court may hear and determine whether such 
rule or regulation is in conflict with the Constitution, or statute 
under which it is promulgated, or Is unreasonable or was ca¬ 
priciously or arbitrarily Issued or was promulgated without reason¬ 
able notice or opportunity for hearing. In either of which events 
such rule or regulation shall be unlawful. Such court shall give 
preference to such petition and shall have no power In the pro¬ 
ceeding except to render a declaratory Judgment holding such rule 
or regxilatlon valid or contrary to law and Invalid. 

“(2) VThlle recognizing administrative agencies should have broad 
latitude when functioning in an adjudicative capacity in order to 
effect the purpose of the law which is being administered, it Is 
our recommendation that we adhere to the principles that in¬ 
terested parties should be given reasonable notice of the hearing; 
that they should be given the right to their day, and a full day, 
of fair hearing; that the decision shall be based upon the law 
applied to the facts presented with the right to Judicial review to 
determine whether the decision or order is based on findings and 
whether such findings are clearly erroneous or are supported by 
substantial evidence, to ascertain if It infringes the Constitution, 
statutes, or is otherwise contrary to law. 

“(8) While it is recognized that uniformity of legislative prac¬ 
tice in making provisions for Judicial review may not be practicable, 
it Is recommended that, to the extent reasonably practicable, legis¬ 
lative provisions therefor should be substantially uniform. 

“(4) It is our recommendation that legislation appropriate to 
cariy out the foregoing recommendations, with such other provi¬ 
sions as are adequate to permit a proper functioning of adminis¬ 
trative law within the framework of our present ^stem of govern¬ 
ment, be enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana." 

This association in unanimously approving that report went on 
record as being in accord with the spirit and purpose of the draft 
of Senate bill 016 Introduced In the Senate by Senator Logan, en¬ 
titled “A bill to provide for the more expeditious settlement of 
disputes with the United States and for other purposes." 

This committee has reviewed and studied that report and is in 
accord with Its observations and recommendations. 

At about the time this association approved and adopted that 
report, Representative Walter Introduced in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives a bill designated H. R. 6324 and entitled "A bill to pro¬ 
vide for the more expeditious settlement of disputes with the 
United States and for other purposes." Although the Walter bill 
is not identical In wording with the Logan bill, they are in fact 
companion bills, their terms are substantially similar and the 
pur^se of each bill is the same. 

After extensive hearings by the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, the Walter bill 
was reported out with certain minor amendments with recom¬ 
mendation that it do pass. 

Section 1 of the Walter bill is devoted to definitions. 

Sections 2 and 3 thereof ore devoted to the mandatory require¬ 
ments of administrative implementation of statutes by means of 
rules and regulations and to provisions for Judicial review thereof 
in the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Colum¬ 
bia. Section 2 provides that all ndea and amendments or modi¬ 
fications or supplements of existing rules implementing statutes 
affecting rights of persona or property shall be Issued only after 
publlca^n of notice and public hearing and it requires that such 
rules be published before they become effective, except when the 
President declares a public emergent exists. It further provides 
that all rules shall be issued within 1 year after the enactment of 
the statute being Implemented. Section 8 provides that upon peti¬ 
tion filed within 80 days from the date any rule Is published, the 
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court, upon proper petition, shall have the power to review the 
rule to determine whether it is In accordance, with the Consti¬ 
tution and the statute under which it has been Issued. 

Section 4 Is devoted to statutory approval and authority for 
administrative boards and| prescribes their procedure. It pro¬ 
vides for a uniform procedure for appeals within single-headed 
administrative agencies and for uniform procedure before multiple¬ 
headed agencies. It permits any person aggrieved by a decision of 
any officer or employee of a single-headed agency to object thereto 
and to request that It be referred to an Intra-agency board com¬ 
posed of three employees of that agency, one of whom must be a 
lawyer. It requires that within 30 days aftdlr evidence Is heard 
and arguments closed that the board shall make written findings 
of fact and separate decision thereon which shall be subject to the 
approval or disapproval of the head of the agency concerned. 

This section, at paragraph (e), provides that where any matter 
arises out of the activities of a multiple-headed agency, such matter 
may be heard In the first instance by a trial examiner, who shall 
file a written record and his written findings of fact and separate 
decision, which shall be made In all Instances, whether by the 
examiner or board or commission, after reasonable public notice and 
a full and fair hearing. This paragraph further provides that at 
the expiration of 30 days an appropriate decision shall be entered, 
unless the aggrieved party sooner consents or files objections, in 
which last event such agency shall not enter its decision without 
according a public hearing upon reasonable notice to such parties. 

Section 6 pertains to judicial review of decisions and provides 
that a party aggrieved by the final decision or order of a single or 
multiple-headed agency may have It reviewed by filing a petition 
within 30 days with the clerk of the United States Court of Ap¬ 
peals for the District of Columbia or the clerk of the circuit court 
of appeals within whose jurisdiction such aggrieved party resides 
or maintains his principal place of business, or in which the con¬ 
troversy arose. It further provides that any decision may be set 
aside if It be made to appear to the satisfaction of the court (1) 
that the findings of fact are clearly erroneous; or (2) that the 
findings of fact are not supported by substantial evidence; or (3) 
that the decision Is not supported by the findings of fact; or (4) 
that the decision was Issued without due notice and a reasonable 
opportunity having been afforded the aggrieved party for a full and 
fair hearing; or (6) that the decision Is beyond the Jurisdiction of 
the agency or Independent agency, as the case may be; or (6) that 
the decision infringes the Constitution or statutes of the United 
States; or (7) that the decision Is otherwise contrary to law. 

Section 6 provides that courts shall have Jurisdiction and power 
to impose damages in any case where the decision of the agency 
is affirmed and the court finds that there was no substantial basis 
for the petition for review. 

Section 7 provides for the continuance of existing Judicial reme¬ 
dies, if any, and for tho exemption of certain governmental agen¬ 
cies from the terms of the bill. 

The principles of the foregoing bill have been approved by the 
American Bar Association and by the State Bar Associations of 
California. Colorado, Illinois, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, and Indiana, 
as well as by a number of city bar associations. 

This committee believes that it is now proper for this associa¬ 
tion to take action with reference to the Walter bill (H. R. 6324); 
and we accordingly recommend: 

1. That this association, by the adoption of this report, evidence 
Its approval of the Walter bill as approved by the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 

2. That a copy of this report be transmitted to each of the United 
States Senators and Members of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Indiana by the secretary of this association. 

3. That the Senators and the Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives from the State of Indiana be requested vigorously to 
support and vote for the passage of the Walter bill, to the end 
that said bill may be duly passed by Congress and become law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John Rabb Emison. 


Reformation of Administrative Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940' 


ARTICLE BY LUDWELL DENNY 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, there is pending before the 
Senate a bill (S. 915) about which there has been a great 
deal of discussion, the bill to reform administrative proce¬ 
dure. I ask unanimous consent to have Inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an article by Ludwell Denny, which 
recently appeared in the Washington News, entitled “Sweep¬ 
ing Lefi^aUon,” 
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There beinsr no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Dally News] 

SWEEPING LEGISLATION 

(By LudweU Denny) 

The most sweeping but least publicized legislation before Con¬ 
gress In many years will be aired next week if Senator Kino suc¬ 
ceeds in calling up again the Logan-Walter hlU curbing Federal 
administrative agencies. It has a good chance of passing the 
House soon over New Deal opposition. 

Widely advertised proposals for restricting the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Wage-Hour Division, and other individual 
agencies are but pinpricks compared with this plan to reverse the 
half-century-old development of administrative law and agencies. 

Despite the ‘‘revolutionary” changes involved, the bill slipped 
through the Senate last summer by accident and without debate. 
Later the administration obtained reconsideration, which has been 
delayed partly because of Senator Logan’s death. 

The real author of the bill is the American Bar Association’s 
committee on administrative law. The purpose la ‘‘to prevent 
administrative absolutism.” It provides for: 

Uniform procedure for establishing niles and regulations of ad¬ 
ministrative agencies, with prior notice and public hearings, and 
authority for the United States Circuit Court of Appeals here to 
pass on such regulations; intradepartmental appeal boards; wide 
expansion of Judicial review. 

Both House and Senate Judiciary Committees reported the bill 
favorably after 1 day of House hearings and none in the Senate. 

Opposing the bill are most of the Government departments and 
agencies, the National Lawyers Guild, and various outside experts 
such as specialists of the Brookings Institution. 

*rhe Brookings study of legal and administrative aspects of Fed¬ 
eral regifiatlon of business, made by Dr. P. P. Blachly and Dr. M. E. 
Oatman, was published today. It opposes stricter Judicial control 
of administrative agencies, as provided by the Logan-Walter bill, 
and also the opposite extreme of increasing Presidential control of 
such agencies. It approves reform through revision of existing 
procedures “rather than by radical alterations of the regulatory 
system.” 

These Brookings experts deny there is danger of administrative 
absolutism under the present system. 

Senator MInton (D., Indiana) and other New Deal leaders In the 
fight against the Logan bill will be able to cite not only this 
Brookings report but also recent Supreme Court decisions and the 
Interim Acheson report of the Attorney General’s committee on 
administrative procedure. 

A unanimous Supreme Court decision in the Pottsvllle Broad¬ 
casting case, written by Justice Frankfurter, a recognized authority 
In this field, stated: 

“To assimilate the relation of these administrative bodies and the 
courts to the relationship between lower and upper courts Is to 
disregard the origin and purposes of the movement for adminis¬ 
trative regulation. ♦ • • Unless these vital differentiations 

between the functions of Judicial and administrative tribunals 
are observed, courts will stray outside their province and read the* 
laws of Congress through the distorting lenses of Inapplicable legal 
doctrine.” 

Although the recent interim Atcheson report refrained from mak¬ 
ing recommendations pending public hearings on Its Investigators* 
studies and its final report next autumn, It warned against “pre¬ 
mature and facile generalization.” 

Without naming the Logan bill, it expressed "skepticism that a 
single formula” can control tho “various and changing situations.” 
"A too rigid prescription of administrative procedures” often would 
defeat the purposes of the laws. 

This committee was named at the President's suggestion a year 
ago under the chairmanship of Dean Acheson. former Under Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury. It has completed preliminary studies of only 
15 agencies. 

If the New Deal finally Is forced to submit to review of adminis¬ 
trative rules, it probably will choose partial review by congressional 
committees rather than by courts. This would be a much modi¬ 
fied form of the British system, as suggested by Dean James M. 
Landis, of Harvard Law School, in his authoritative book The 
Administrative Process. 


Citizens of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. PATRICK J. HURLEY TO BOYS’ CLUBS OF 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address by a 
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former Secretary of War, Botl Patrick J. Hurley, at a meet¬ 
ing of the boys’ clubs of the Washington area, at Washington, 
D. C., February 23, 1940, on the subject Citizens of Tomor¬ 
row, which affects the interests of the youth of America. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Raooiu), as follows: 

It Is a pleasure to be permitted to address the boys of Washing¬ 
ton tonight. 

Tour leaders invited me to give you a lot of good advice. I am 
reminded of the story of the Choctaw girl who bad reached that 
place in school where she was studying Greek history. As a test 
she was reqizlred to write the story of Socrates. When she turned 
In her work It read like this: **8oorates was a Greek philosopher. 
He went around giving the people *a lot of good advice.* They 
poisoned him.*’ I must escape the fate of Socrates. 

You are the citiaens of tomorrow. Your thoughts of today will 
be reflected In your conduct of tomorrow. Your government of 
tomorrow will be remarkably similar to what you are being taught 
that it is today. 

If you work hard and InteUlgently today you are lasrlng the 
fotmdatlon for your success tomorrow. Intellif^nt action, work, is 
your passport to success. Do not be misled. No one can make ^u 
successful. Success will come to you, if It comes at all, because of 
your own efforts. If you Idle away your time today the chances are 
that you will be an idler tomorrow. If you will work you are almost 
certain to succeed. 

You are to be citlaens of that mighty Republic that is known 
throughout the world as the lemd of liberty. On a former occasion 
your speaker of tonight said: 

“The Government of the United States has given more happiness 
to more human beings for a greater period ox time than has any 
other government at any time.*’ 

That statement was made at the beginning of the first depression. 
The correctness of the statement was Immediately challenged. 
Many people at that time denied categorically that the American 
system assured justice, or liberty, or eqxiallty of opportunity to its 
citizens. There were many who maintained that democracy had 
failed. Then came a great push to set up some strong central 
government, collectivism, dictatorship, or plain bureaucracy, all 
of them being suggested for the purpose of promoting the welfare of 
the people. The Constitution under which our Republic has been 
built was then in the dog house. It was said to be a horse-and- 
buggy contraption, to be disdained by Intelligent people. In dis¬ 
paragement of our system of liberty the mayor of a great municipal¬ 
ity was quoted as having said “You can’t eat the Constitution.** 
That statement was repeated with approval by miUloxis. Of course, 
anyone capable of understanding Americanism should know that 
the Constitution was never intended to be eaten. Liberty, justice, 
and equality of opportunity which the Constitution gimrantees to 
everyone are very desirable, and we believe essential to the general 
welfare, but we readily admit that they cannot be eaten. We have 
had a definite swing back toward the spiritual, cultural, and ma¬ 
terial aspirations of Americanism. 

Communists, whose avowed purpose was the destruction of our 
Government by violence, were very popular in the beginning of the 
depression. It was smart to be communistic and anti-American. 
It was considered the height of intelligence to poke fun at our 
institutions. Now the defamers of Americanism are not so popular. 
*11107 are being investigated almost but not quite as ruthlessly as 
If they were American taxpayers. This great change in attitude 
toward our institutions did not take place because of events within 
our own borders. The defamers of Americanism continued In their 
stride until events In Europe and China led a majority of our 
citizens to renew their faith in the American way and to a realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that our Institutions were in danger. The great 
majority of the American people are enlisted again under the 
banner of liberty, Justice, and equality of opportunity. 

We predict, therefore, that the American system, the rights and 
privileges guaranteed in the Constitution, will unquestionably de¬ 
scend to you. But the American system that you will Inherit has 
a mortgage against it of $45,000,000,000. These generous men who 
have been preaching to you that you are underprivileged have been 
paying their own salaries and emoluments and supporting their 
big automobiles out of funds that they have obtained from a mort¬ 
gage on your future. Do not let anyone tell you that the money 
that these gentlemen have obtained from the mortgage on your 
future has been used for your benefit. It has not been used that 
way. Some of the money, of course, has been used for laudable 
purposes. Your future has been mortgaged to prootire funds to 
make suitable appropriations to keep well-organized minorities and 
pressure groups on the right side of the political line-up. Recently 
your pretended friends who have been saying that you are under¬ 
privileged have asked Co ng res s to allow them to increase the mort¬ 
gage against your future to $50,000,000,000 so that they will have 
Buificlent funds for “welfare purposes** during the Impending 
campaign. 

These gentlemen who are constantly Increasing the mortgage on 
your future also try to dampen your ardor for success by constantly 
telling you that you are underprivileged. Let us look at this under¬ 
privileged idea for a moment. With the exception of Insane per¬ 
sons and those convicted of a felony, there is no individual or class 
of Individuals in the United States Who tmder our laws are under¬ 
privileged. No one individual has less privilege or more privilege 
than any other individual under the law. You are not underprivi¬ 
leged, but as citizens of tomorrow you are handlcepped by a 


$46,000^000,000 mortgage on your future. That Is the most severe 
handicap that ever confronted a generation of Amerloans. 

LtNOOLN 

Our tax-supported **welfare leaders** continuously hold Lincoln 
up to the youth ci the Nation as a man who wae underprivileged. 
Lincoln was handicapped, terribly handicapped, but as a free white 
man he had all the privileges and immunities guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. Recently 1 ran across a little 

^ by Rosemary and Stephen Benet. which illustrates the point 
I making, that Linc^ wae handicapped but not under¬ 
privileged. 

XfAifcT RAincs: 1784-ieiS 
If Nancy Banks 
Game back as a ghost. 

Seeking news 
Of what she loved most, 

Bhe*d ask first; 

“Where’s my son? 

What’s happened to Abef 
What*s he done?** 

•*Poor UtUe Abe. 

Left all alone 
Except for Tom 
Who’s a rolling stone. 

He was only nine 
The year I died: 

I remember still 
How hard he cried. 

“Scraping along 
In a little shack 
With hardly a shirt 
To cover his back. 

And a prairie wind 
To blow him down. 

Or pinching times 
If he went to town. 

**You wouldn’t know 
About my son? 

Did he grow tall? 

Did he have fqn? 

Did he learn to read? 

Did he get to town?' 

Do you know his name? 

Did he get on?” 

To Indicate that he was not underprivileged, Lincoln aimired to 
and attained the highest office in the gift of the people. He had a 
definite purpose in view and that purpose was to procure for the 
slaves the same privileges and immunities that he enjoyed. Lin¬ 
coln succeeded in emancipating and enfranchising the slaves. 
Among every people of the world who have a written language the 
story of Llnooln’s life and Lincoln’s achievements is read. There 
Is not within the sound of my voice tonight a healthy boy who 
is faced with as many handicaps and disadvantages as Lincoln 
experienced. But the rights and privileges that were the birthright 
of Lincoln are your birthright. You were born to liberty, to the 
right to justice and to the privilege of equality of opportunity. 
You inherited the greatest school system on earth. You inherited 
the privilege of being the captain of your fate; you inherited the 
privilege of being a captain of industry or a king of commerce; 
you inherited the privilege of creating wealth for yourself and for 
your fellow men; you inherited the privilege of making work for 
yourself and giving employment to your fellow men. You in¬ 
herited the privilege of being a leader. You inherited the privilege 
of contributing to the spiritual, ciUtural, and material welfare of 
your fellow human beings. Don't ask your fellow men for help. 
You should help your fellow men. 

XJNCOLK*S FOSTER BROTHER, JOHN JOHNSTON 

Abraham Lincoln’s stepmother had a son whose name was John 
Johnston. By reason of his mother’s marriage to Lincoln’s father 
John Johnston became the foster brother of Abraham Lincoln. 
They loved each other sincerely and were brothers In every relation, 
except by blood. John Johnston had better lineage, more success¬ 
ful ancestors than Lincoln. He had a sound body and mind. His 
chances for success seemed greater than those of Lincoln. John¬ 
ston was a failure. He surrendered to his handicaps. The people 
who do not understand Americanism would call John Johnston 
underprivileged. During 1861 Lincoln wrote certain letters to his 
foster brother, John Johnston, which show that Lincoln thought 
that failure Is due to a defect In the person who falls rather than 
to a lack of privilege. Lincoln realized that the privileges of our 
Institutions were open to both himself and hla foster brother, that 
to avail themselves of the privileges they must work, they must 
develop their minds. Lincoln did this, His foster brother did not. 
Let those who call Lincoln underprivileged read these letters and 
find how completely Lincoln disagreed with them. The first one 
of the letters from Lincoln to his foster brother is in part as 
follows: 

“At the various times when 2 have helped you a little, you have 
said to me, *We can get aloi« very well now*; but in a very short 
time 1 find you in the same difficulty again. Now, this can only 
happen by some defect in your conduct. 'What that defect is, I 
UUnk I know. You are not lazy, and stlU you are an idler.” 

In 4 ihiii mmannm ifttcT LlBOoln sold to hl8 btottier: 

**You say you would almost give your place in heaven for $70 or 
$80. Then you value your place in heaven very dheap; for I am 
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sure you can, with the offer I make, get the $70 or $80 for 4 or 5 
months’ work.” 

In a letter to Johnston dated November 4 , 1851, Lincoln said: 

”Now, do not mlstmderstand this letter: I do not write It in any 
unklndnesB. I write It in order, if possible, to get you to face the 
truth, which truth is, you are destitute because you have idled 
away all your time. Your thousand pretenses for not getting along 
better are all nonsense; they deceive nobody but yourself. Go to 
work Is the only cure for your case.” 

Lincoln did go to work. Hls foster brother, John Johnston, did 
not go to work. Lincoln educated himself. His foster brother re¬ 
mained Illiterate. Lincoln developed the splencMd mind that Ood 
had given him. Hls foster brother, Johnston, remained Ignorant 
and an idler to the end of hls days. Lincoln wanted to work for 
others as well as for himself. Johnston wanted others to work for 
him. Johnston wanted a "brain trust” to do hls thinking for him 
and a bunch of bureaucrats to plan hls future and taxpayers to 
work for him so that he could enjoy being a pauper. 

When Lincoln fell a victim of an assassin's bullet he was the 
greatest American and probably the greatest man in the world of 
his period. Lincoln’s foster brother died In poverty, a complalner, 
who thought he was underprivileged. In light of these facts one 
falls to understand why those of today who call themselves under¬ 
privileged use Lincoln as an example. The privileges of Justice, 
liberty, and equality of opportunity were hls heritage as they are 
the heritage of every citizen of the United States. 

Instead of telling you to take up the fight and dare and do, you 
are being told that It Is the duty of someone else to think for you, 
to provide Jobs for you. to work out your future for you, to give 
you economic security. If all this is given to youth, what Is youth 
going to do? 

SOCIAL SECUEITT 

Do not misunderstand me. We have fellow citizens who are 
handicapped, persons who, by reason of their own defects, by reason 
of environment, or by reason of unmerciful economic conditions, 
have been unable to take advantage of the privileges that are 
guaranteed to all American citizens. These handicapped fellow 
citizens command our attention. They are entitled to our con¬ 
structive help. Our Government has inaugurated an extensive 
social-service system which to the minds of many was long overdue. 
The elements of that system are in keeping with our free Institu¬ 
tions. The fundamental principles involved are approved by all 
forward-looking Americans. Social security provides principally 
for old-age pensions for those who have been unable to provide a 
competence for their own declining years, for unemployment in¬ 
surance, which provides for those who are unable to keep themselves 
employed. Also we have labor laws which materially enhance the 
rights of the worker for sanitary working conditions, reasonable 
hours, and reasonable pay. The social-security program has not 
been perfected. It will be perfected and the beneficiaries themselves 
will be the largest contributors to its success. As citizens of 
tomorrow, you will approve social security. 

siilp-reliance 

Be warned, citizens of tomorrow. These false prophets of today 
can never donate to you economic security. Economic security 
must be wrought In the sweat of those who work. You should 
doubt all those who preach to you that means can be devised 
whereby you will be permitted to live by the sweat of someone elsc’s 
brow. Tliat cannot happen permanently. You should make up 
your minds that you will live by the sweat of your own brow and 
that you will create Jobs and wealth for your handicapped fellow 
citizens. Wealth must be produced before It can be distributed. 
The people themselves must pay for security. The Idlers claim 
everything, but contribute nothing. These people who promise 
that they will give you economic security and save you from work 
cannot do It, but they can deprive you of your liberty. We are 
convinced that these preachers of despair who tell you that you are 
"underprivileged” and that you should rely on others to create Jobs 
and opportunity for you are closing from your vision the broad and 
beautiful view of the countless opportunities in every field that 
American liberty, American equality of opportunity, American Jus¬ 
tice, American kindliness, American courage, and unrivaled Ameri¬ 
can resources hold out to everyone who says ”1 will.” Citizens of 
tomorrow, do not permit any false prophet to deprive you of your 
American heritage or your spirit of self-reliance. 


Case of the “Altmark^ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


L E T TER FROM JAMES W. RYAN 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, recently there has been much 
comment in the newspapers and over the radio about the case 


of the Altmark. The legal aspects of this case are very 
brilliantly discussed by James W. Ryan, a distinguished mari¬ 
time and international lawyer of New York. I ask unanlmoui 
consent that hls letter to the New York Times of February 25, 
1940, discussing the case of the Altmark, may be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of February 26, 1940] 

Case of the “Altmark”—^Action of Norwegian Authorities Held 
Against Law 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

It has been international law since time immemorial that public 
vessels of one country may not. In peace or war, enter the territory 
of another without the latter*s permission. In the case of the 
Exchange (7 Or. 116) our Supreme Court recognized this rule. 

The only exception to It is the special case in which such entry 
into another country’s territory is urgently necessary to protect 
the former’s citizens or property lawfully within the latter’s coun¬ 
try from an obvious danger menacing them. The danger must 
be one which the local government Is not controUlng and which is 
not the result of any Illegal act of the persons endangered. 

Our own Navy through Admiral Yamell recently claimed to be 
acting within that long-recognized exception when our naval ves¬ 
sels entered ports In China under Japanese domination without per¬ 
mission of the Japanese authorities for the purpose of using any 
force necessary to protect American citizens and their property 
endangered by the various military and naval operations In that 
area. 

BRITISH CASE UPHELD 

The fundamental question In the Altmark case, therefore, Is 
whether the British have brought themselves within that exception. 
After careful consideration of the fEicts as publicly stated by both 
sides it seems to me clear that they have. 

The captain of the Altmark in applying for entry to Norwegian 
waters concealed the material fact that hls vessel was not merely a 
public vessel as described in her ship’s papers—namely, an afmed 
tanker supplying oil to German battleships—but was also tempo¬ 
rarily engaged in acting as a prison ship In holding by force a large 
number of British civilians or sailors from numerous merchant 
vessels who had been seized on the high seas and had committed 
no offence or forceful aggression of any kind. 

The Altmark was functioning otherwise than as authorized by 
her ship’s papers or government commission, and was menacing 
the safety and freedom of innocent British sailors who were within 
Norwegian territory, The Norwegian Government was not only 
doing nothing to remove this danger, but was actually affording 
the vessel an escort of two Norwegian gunboats. 

The case is different from that of the Sitka, In which the neutral 
government, with full knowledge of the facts, granted permission 
to enter and was therefore bound in fairness to permit her to leave. 
It Is also, of course, different from the Ajypam case, In which the 
intention was to stay indefinitely In the neutral port. 

BREACH OF JnCUTEALITY 

If the Norwegian authorities did not know that the prisoners 
were on board, the proper Norwegian attitude under International 
law would be to claim lack of fault because of permission granted 
in good faith on an application which was fraudulent or concealed 
material facts. If the Norwegian authorities did know that the 
prisoners were on board, then, having granted permission to enter 
with full knowledge of all the facts, it was bound In fairness to 
Germany, as the local sovereign was In the Sitka case, to permit 
the vessel to leave, but was guilty of a breach of neutrality toward 
Great Britain by voluntarily permitting Innocent British civilians 
to be incarcerated by force within Its territory by a foreign nation 
at war with Great Britain. 

Only merchant vessels have the right under International law of 
innocent passage In the territorial waters of other countries, and 
even that right in nearly all cases is incorporated in the commer¬ 
cial treaties between the nations of the world. This right Is fully 
discussed in the case of Queen v. Keyn (L. R. 2 Exch. Dlv. 63—1876). 

But no vessel, public or merchant, is exempt from reasonable in¬ 
spection at the time of entering another country’s territorial waters 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether its passage should be 
permitted or is Innocent. 

In the case of the Altmark the captain submitted without ques¬ 
tion to a visit or examination by a boarding party from a Norwegian 
gunboat. That examination, if conducted with reasonable dili¬ 
gence, should have disclosed to the Norwegian authorities the 
presence of the British prisoners and the variance between the 
ship’s papers and the service the vessel was actually performing. 

IN NORWEGIAN WATERS 

The Altmark case is not one In which international waters are 
Involved, such as the Suez Canal or the Panama Cainal, through 
which the merchant vessel Duesseldorff passed last Christmas while 
In charge of a British prize crew, giving a right of unrestricted 
passage secured by international treaties. The waters In which the 
Altmark was sailing were within the 3-mile limit claimed by Norway 
as her territory. It is Immaterial, therefore, whether or not the 
Altmark entered the Norwegian port of Bergen or merely stopped or 
anchored near it. 

The admitted use by the Altmark of her radio-transmitting 
equipment within Norwegian territory was a violation of neutrality 
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and of Norwegian municipal law, and was of Itself a droumstanoe 
requiring Investigation. As the Altmark was In naval service, it 
must have been an Important message in code to the German Gov¬ 
ernment giving Information regarding the immediately observable 
military situation or presence in the area of British naval vessels, 
or regarding the Altmark‘$ activities or intentions within the nett 
few days in Norwegian waters, because otherwise the captain would 
not have risked the known and inevitable penalties from sending It. 
If it were not for that rule, belligerent naval vessels could In effect 
use neutral territory as a base of naval Information or operations 
while being protected by the neutral navy against attack by the 
other belligerent. 

It Is incorrect to say that the British civilians on the Altmark 
were prize. At the time they were seized by a vessel other than the 
Altmark they were unarmed civilian sailors on several British mer¬ 
chant vessels. Being imarmed, they were not prisoners of war. 
Nor had they committed any offense or act of aggression, military 
or otherwise. The captured merchant vessels and their cargoes were 
prize, but the capturing vessel sank them and did not assert any 
right to have the crews assist prize crews in navigating the vessels 
to Germany for condemnation as prize. 

The duty of the capturing vessel was therefore to save the lives 
of the seized British seamen and give them a reasonable opportunity 
to reach freely a British or neutral port. 

The truth appears to be that the Graf Spee, the capturing vessel, 
was holding the British sailors for so many months in order to keep 
its own location and armed raiding activities secret, and that when 
the Graf Spee was unexpectedly scuttled the captlan of the Altmark 
mistakenly concluded that the captured men were prisoners of war 
who ought to be taken to Germany rather than freed, although there 
no longer existed the reason the captain of the Graf Spee had for 
keeping their seizure secret. 

Prom any point of view the holding of Innocent civilians as 
alleged prisoners of war for several months on the high seas under 
miserable conditions on a tank steamship In the vicinity of neutral 
ports, where the men could have been delivered and freed safely, 
was a clear violation of international law. That violation continued 
after the Altmark entered Norwegian territorial waters, and Its 
further continuance should have been prevented by the Norwegian 
Government. 

NO NZCESSITT SEEN 

Assuming that the Altmark did not enter a port of Norway and 
was therefore not, strictly speaking, within the 24-hour rule as 
expressed In the Hague Convention, nevertheless the fact Is. ac¬ 
cording to the official statement of the Norwegian Prime Minister, 
that the Altmark, to the knowledge of the Norwegian authorities, 
was a belligerent public vessel which had been within Norwegian 
territorial waters from February 14 to February 16 before the Nor¬ 
wegian naval authorities made the demand, when the Altmark 
arrived at or off Bergen, for leave to revisit her, which was refused 
by the captain of the Altmark, 

The Altmark could have proceeded on the high seas outside the 
d-mlle limit during those 2 days, and indeed diiring all the time 
until her subsequent stranding at Josslng Fjord. It Is quite obvious, 
therefore, that the Altmark was not in Norwegian territorial waters 
from necessity but because she desired protection from attack by 
British vessels while proceeding to Germany. A neutral country is 
under no duty to permit belligerent public vessels to use its terri¬ 
torial waters for such a purpose. 

James W. Ryan, 

Chairman, American Bar Association Committee on Law 
Protecting Americans and Their Property in Foreign 
Countries and on the High Seas. 

New ToBJt, February 23, 1940. 


Mexico and Silver Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR., OP DELAWARE. 
AND ARTICLES FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES AND THE 
WASHINGTON TIMSS-HERALD 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a statement 
issued by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsend] on the 
subject Mexico and Our Silver Legislation; also an article 
from the New York Times of February 21, 1940, under the 
heading Soviet Ship Loading Metals In Mexico; and an arti¬ 
cle from the Washington Tlmes-Herald of February 21, 1940, 
entitled *T7nited States Is No. 1 Source of Red War Supplies/* 


There being no objection, the statement and articles were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Statement by Hon. John G. Townsend, Jb., of Delawabi 

The buying of foreign silver under the SUver Purchase Act of 
1984 Is a matter subject solely to the discretion of the American 
people. Although the process involves the bestowal of large bene¬ 
fits on foreigners who sell sUver to us, those foreigners are not 
asked to make any reciprocal contribution to us. It would seem 
crystal clear, therefore, that the forelgn-sllver-buylng program 
was something for this coimtry to Initiate or not as It chose, and 
that its continuance or discontinuance now is something for the 
Congress of the United States alone to decide. It seems to me 
highly improper and an impertinence for any foreign country 
which benefits from our silver buying but which does not recip¬ 
rocate or compensate such action on our part to Interfere with 
any action Congress chooses to take In the matter. Yet that Is 
exactly what Mexico has been doing and Is now doing. 

Thus, the Associated Press, according to the Evening Star of 
Washington, on February IS, 1940, reported from Mexico City that 
some Mexican Gk>vemment officials *'have said that Mexico was 
using all her influence In Washington to sidetrack legislation 
Intended to end the American Government’s present silver 
policies.” 

Mexico’s attitude Is not that of a coimtry which has been 
seizing American properties without prompt or adequate com¬ 
pensation. Its attitude is not that of a country which has been 
receiving from us all sorts of favors on the theory that It is ‘*a 
good neighbor” of ours. Rather, Mexico’s attitude Is that Of an 
urchin who kicks his neighbors’ shins in the knowledge that 
said neighbor Is too big and too polite to express displeasure 
or to withdraw favors currently being granted. 

Prom 1934 through 1939, while the Treasmy was buying silver 
hand over fist, Mexico produced silver for which it received 
approximately $220,000,000, an average of $36,666,000 a year, 
Had there been no American silver program, that silver would 
have brought Mexico between $80,000,000 and $100,000,000 less 
money than Mexico actually received. The $80,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 has been an unadulterated gift handed over by this 
country to Mexico. And have we had so much as a “thank you” 
for it? Quite the contrary. All through these years Mexico’s 
attitude has been one of Ingratitude and impertinence, and 
Indeed defiance of International law. 

Here is what Mr. Duncan Alkman, veteran newspaperman and 
author of a recent book, The All American Front, states about 
Mexico’s attitude on such matters: 

“Mexico, not Impossibly, Is developing a technique for getting 
what she wants under the good-neighbor policy * • ♦ the 

technique of standing on the borders and shouting, *We dare you to 
go back on It.’ ” (As quoted by Leon Pearson In the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 13, 1940.) 

It Is no secret that Mexico participated In the agitation for 
American purchases of foreign silver prior to the passage of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. Also, last June, Mexico successfully 
objected to the Senate’s vote In favor of my amendment to the 
monetary bill, a vote designed to end our buying of foreign silver. 
It will be recalled that last year, when the Banking and Currency 
Committee was preparing to vote on my bill, S. 785, following 
public hearings, the Evening Star, Washington, of June 28, 1939, 
reported that the Mexican Government was “making anxious In¬ 
quiries” In Washington regarding this country’s silver policy. 

The statements made on the floor of the Senate by the majority 
floor leader during the debate over the Townsend silver amend¬ 
ment on June 26 and again on July 28, 1039, clearly reveal the 
successful results of Mexico’s propaganda here to prevent repeal 
of the law calling for the purchase of foreign silver. 

Finally, this year, the committee which held hearings on my 
bill reported favorably on my proposal to end the buying of foreign 
silver. The Associated Press on February 13, 1940, gave details of 
the action of the subcommittee. At the same time It reported 
the failure of the full committee to endorse immediately the sub¬ 
committee’s action, because, in the quoted words of Senator Bark¬ 
ley, ”thls matter Involves our forel^ policy, as well as purchases 
here by nations who have been sending us silver.” After almost a 
year of congressional delays at the administration's Instance, the 
Associated Press quoted the Senator from Kentucky as again 
urging consultation of the State and Treasury Departments before 
acting. 

I trust that those Departments will find no further reason for 
postponing repeal. 

Presumably opponents of repeal are only echoing Mexico’s senti¬ 
ments when they force us to buy Mexican silver, “so that Mexico 
may make purchases of our goods.*' According to the Associated 
Press In a dispatch of January II, 1940, Mexico has asked this 
Government to “adopt a definitive attitude” toward silver and 
“maintain a reasonable price” for that metal, so that Mexicans 
may in turn buy therewith “relatively luxury Items, which we 
can Import from the United States, with the advantage for that 
country that they are precisely those articles which furnish the 
best results for their producers,” whatever that may mean. 

The defense of foreign silver buying given by the Senator from 
Kentucky Is reported in the press, as follows: 
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"We have been Increasing our trade with Mexico and South and 
Central America as a result oX wars elsewhere. These nations are 
buying things from us they formerly purchased from Europe. 
There Is a question of keeping that trade permanently. If we 
cease buying their silver, the results might be serious. 

^Tt would be perfectly ridiculous to say we will loan you money 
but won't take your silver in repayment." 

If It Is ridiculous to refuse to take silver from a country to 
which we are lending money, Is it not equally ridiculous to be 
lending money to a country which we are already helping by 
silver purchases? Why not take sea shells? Mr. Eccles thinks 
they would be Just as useful to us, and far less harmful. 

Is it not ridiculous to help in any way a country like Mexico, 
that has long been seizing American property and flouting our 
interests? 

Is it not ridiculous to say that our purchases of foreign silver 
enable the foreigners concerned to buy our goods, without at the 
same time admitting that by this process we are simply buying 
worthless foreign silver with our valuable goods and services? 

If buying Mexican and other foreign silver Is so helpful In mak¬ 
ing Jobs in our factories here at home, why is it not ridlctUous 
that we pay Mexico only 86 cents an ounce for Its silver, when by 
paying $1.06 an ounce, Mexico could buy three times as much 
American goods with the proceeds? Why not be even more ridicu¬ 
lous and pay Mexico 10 times 36 cents an o\mce for silver, and 
so get 10 times as much export business with Mexico? 

Or why not simply put Mexico on our pension list, and make it 
an annual gift of so many millions of dollars, so that Mexico can 
buy goods from our exporters? I wonder whether the adminis¬ 
tration would not be frank enough to introduce such a bill on 
good neighbor Mexico’s behalf? It would have a great advantage 
over the present Mexican sliver subsidy; namely, there would be 
no creation of silver certificates to complicate and endanger our 
monetary and financial structure at home. Concerning the dan¬ 
gers to the value of our money as a result of the foreign silver- 
buying program, Chairman Marrlner S. Eccles, of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System, last year warned the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee. In his testimony in favor of my silver-repeal proposal, 
Mr. Eccles stated: 

“Well, of course, what we could do Is this: We could take any¬ 
thing that a foreigner might give us that we did not need, for 
Instance, and give him our goods. Now, whether It Is silver or 
some other metal or some other product, we could take It as well 
as we could take silver and. as a result, we would find a foreign 
market for our goods. Then we could Issue money against what 
we took, whether It happened to be copper or seashells or what 
not. We could issue money to pay for what we took, or we could 
give a foreign loan; and the foreigners could spend the money. 
We would get the export* trade that way. The point I am trying 
to make Is that there is no particular argument from a monetary 
or a credit standpoint to Justify our continued purchase of for¬ 
eign silver * • •. 

“SUver is almost useless as an international reserve. • • • 

*T did not know of anything that tended to destroy ultimately 
the domestic silver industry as thoroughly as the present silver 
program. • * • 

“During the period from 1936 to 1937 the annual average of the 
United States Government purchases was 400,000,000 ounces, 
whereas. In the previous period, the Government had purchased 
only an average of 6,000,000 ounces, possibly for subsidiary 
coinage. * * ♦ 

“Now, that, it seems to me, creates a rather serious situation— 
I mean a continuation of that sort of program—^because it tends 
to make the United States Government the only market for silver. 
And looking at it from the standpoint of the domestic industry, a 
program of that sort, of course, could only protect it under the 
assumption that the United States Government forever would con¬ 
tinue such a program. The unfortimate thing, as it seems to roe. 
Is that whereas this country was a rather Important exporter of 
silver to other countries, the Silver Purchase Act had the effect of 
making it almost the sole user and Importer of silver." 

On the matter of Latin-Amerlcan countries other than Mexico, 
few of them produce any silver. Last July I stated: 

“Barely one-fifth of the silver bought by this country since the 
end of 1933 has come from Latln-American countries. Most of 
the rest has come from the Par East, either directly or by way of 
Europe. 

“Mexico has been the chief, and indeed the outstanding, bene¬ 
ficiary of our silver policy in Latin America. Of the $237,000,000 
we have paid for Latin-Amerlcan silver since 1933, $217,000,000 has 
been paid to Mexico, Only 2 percent of this country’s expendi¬ 
tures for foreign silver have gone where they could in some 
roundabout way promote Pan Americanism outside of Mexico since 
the Treasury’s purchase of foreign- silver began. ‘ How well the 
past 6 years’ buying of Mexican silver has worked out there, the 
public may Judge for itself." 

As an economic measure the Silver Purchase Act has certainly 
failed miserably. This has been attested by scores of economists 
and disinterested observers, who are on public record on the 
matter. 

That the law is retained is due solely to the argument we have 
heard In the Senate that silver buying gives qs a convenient Instru¬ 
ment of foreign policy. Silver purchases, we are led to believe, are 
to be regarded as a means of bu3ring good will abroad; as if lasting 
good will could be purchased. 


In reality, what It amounts to is that. In effect, we spend mUlions 
of dollars a month—month after month, year in and year out, end¬ 
lessly—^to attempt to buy good will abroad. ^ 

Frona 1934 to date this cotmtry has paid foreigners close to $1,000,- 
000,000 for unneeded silver. Imagine what Congress would do if, 
instead of resorting to silver buying through inflation of our cur¬ 
rency the Treasury had frankly put that $1,000,000,000 on the 
Budget, as, for example, $36,666,000 a year (on the average) to buy 
good will from President Cardenas. It is an insult to the intelli¬ 
gence of Latin Americans to think that the silver policy will work, 
and I am not so gullible as to believe It can work. 

In addition to protecting Mexico’s Interests, the defenders of the 
foreign silver bu^ng probably are also concerned In the program 
from the standpoint of the Inflation-spending nest egg which It 
thereby Is acquiring. 

The limit on the public debt has been fixed by Congress at 
$46,000,000,000. The actual public debt is very close to that limit. 
If Congress does not extend the limit, the silver program enables 
the Government to spend additional money anyway because of the 
so-called profit or seigniorage which the Treaeiuy puts aside for 
itself when it pays out silver certificates to foreigners. 

’The Daily Statement of the United States Treasury for Pebnfary 
9, 1940, shows this unutilized nest egg on hand now amounts to 
1.230,000,000 oimces of silver, against which, at the nionetary value 
of $1.29-plus per ounce, the Treasury may issue nearly $1,600,000,000 
of American currency overnight. 'The Treasury has now the neces¬ 
sary power and authority to do that. 

Every ounce of foreign silver now being bought under the 1934 
Silver Purchase Act simply Increases that nest egg. 

The foreign silver program should be stop^d at once. It Is 
wasteful, futile, and dangerous. 

[Prom the New York Times of February 21, 1940] 

Sovnrr Ship Loading Metals in Mexico—Copper Prom United States 
Is Believed Destined for Germany 

Mexico City, February 20.—^The Russian freighter Kim Is at pres¬ 
ent in Manzanillo, in the State of Colima, loading 12.000 tons of 
copper and lead for Vladivostok, Siberia. 

Eight thousand tons of copper were unloaded by the American 
freighter Harpoon, which arrived at that port February 6. The lead 
has arrived by rail since then. The presumption Is that these metals 
will eventually find their way into Germany by railroad. 

Two of the four German ships now at Tampico show signs cf 
activity. Indicating attempts to run the Allies’ sea blockade. The 
freighter Idarwald is loading coal. The freighter Phrygia is bunker¬ 
ing oil at Elagulla terminal, formerly the property of the Royal 
Dutch Shell Oil Co. 

Naval experts concede these ships small chance to get across the 
Atlantic. 'Therefore they surmise the vessels may try to cause Inter¬ 
national complications by tempting British or French warships to 
attack them within the American safety zone. 

[Prom the Washington Tlmes-Herald of February 21, 1940] 
United States Is No. 1 Source of Red War Supplies—^Material 
Bought Hers for Finnish Invasion 
(By John M. Fisher) 

Communistic Russia is leaning heavily upon American supplies 
In prosecuting Its war with Finland, a survey showed yesterday. 

Despite President Roosevelt’s recent denunciation of the Soviet 
as an "absolute dictatorship" and expression of sympathy for Fin¬ 
land, the fact remains the administration has made the United 
States the No. 1 source of vital materials now used In Its invasion 
of Finland. 

SOVIET RECOGNITION FACTOR 

This situation has been brought about by the following factors: 
(1) Recognition of the Soviet Government; (2) a commercial treaty 
according the Soviet Union unconditional most-favored-natlon 
treatment, which means tariff concessions; (3) licensing of arma¬ 
ments for sale to Russia; (4) purchase of Russian gold, which 
establishes credits in this country; and (5) valuable technical 
assistance obtained from the United States. 

In 1939 Russia Imported $56,638,000 worth of American goods, 
and, significantly enough, approximately 50 percent of these im¬ 
ports Into Russia were made In the last 4 months of the year, 
which covered preparations for the assault on Finland. 

Last year’s exports to Russia compared with $69,691,000 in 1938, 
when the United States was also the leading exporter to the Soviet 
Union. The decline is chiefly accounted for by smaller shipments 
of metal-working machinery. 

principal ITEM 

But such machinery—necessary for armaments—^remained the 
principal item on the Soviet's shopping list in the United States, 
amounting to about $29,000,000 in 1939. Soviet purchases also In¬ 
cluded increased amounts of other war commodities, particularly of 
copper, molybdenum ore, wheat, and aluminum. 

Since Europe's conflagration began last September 1 nearly 90 
percent of Russia's purchases in the United States consisted of 
materials and machinery useful in war industries or of vital need 
under wartime conditions. A special analysis available at the Com¬ 
merce Department shows that approximately $33,000,000 out of 
more than $36,000,000 in exports to Russia in the 5 months ended 
January 81, 1940, consisted of items needed for warfare. 
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Exports In January amoiinted to $11^18,000, compared with $10,- 
828,000 In December and only $8,816,000 in January 1939. Nearly 
all of the shipments to Russia this January consisted of copper 
and metal-working machinery. A complete break-down for that 
month Is not available, but tn the preceding 4 months of the Biuro- 
pean wars leading exports to Russia were as follows <in thousands 
of dollars): 



Sep. 

tember 

Octo¬ 

ber 

No¬ 

vember 

De¬ 

cember 

Wheat____- —— 


216 

436 

172 

Ofisoline__ _ _ 

481 

686 

782 

MolybdeDUiD______-_ 

192 

1,046 

283 

732 

1,006 

Alnmimitxi ingotS - .-__ __ 

635 

2 

Refined wpp«rscrap - , --n.-. _ 

21 

1,644 

664 

4.619 
365 

Rrsum and hrnny.e -___ _ 


36 

MntfrUtnorlri'np Tnar>hinAi( . . __ _ 

877 

1,006 

an 

1,836 

1,811 

768 


22 

437 

, - -_ 

Total , , 

1,608 

1,786 

4,502 

6,466 

6,338 

0,531 

10,628 

Total all exports. . _ 

7,027 



According to commerce officials, all of Russia’s 1930 purchases of 
gasoline were made in the 3 months ended with November. The 
Soviet Invasion nf Finland began on November 80. They said, 
however, that none of the fuel was aviation gasoline. All of it 
was shipped from the Pacific coast to Vladivostok in Siberia. 

PURCHASING AZRCRAPT 

The list of arms*exports licensed by the Secretary of State shows 
that Russia has confined its armaments imports from the United 
States to aircraft and their accessories, indicating that machinery 
and materials imported sufficed for their own production of muni¬ 
tions and armaments. 

Russia led in the amount of exports under license during 1939. 
Its total armament purchases of $1,097,016 consisted of $846,966 
In assembled or unassembled aircraft, $74,614 in parts, and $176,- 
536 in airplane engines. In January of this year engine shipments 
to Russia amounted to another $45,192, comprising all of the arms 
imports for that month. 

The War Department says it does not have any figures on how 
much other equipment is American made. But It is known that 
Russia has bought considerable amounts of tractors, trucks, and 
other motor equipment which could be easily transformed from 
civilian to military use. 

EMPLOYED BY RUSSU 

Similarly, the State Department claims no count on the number 
of American technicians, engineers, and other experts borrowed by 
Russia from the United States for consultation on industrial and 
mining developments. But their employment by Russia is a mat¬ 
ter of public knowledge. The State Department now thinks that 
most of these American technicians have left or are leaving Russia. 
The Army has a military attach^ located at Moscow, but there are 
no officers loaned to Russia, according to the War Department. 

How does Russia pay for its huge purchases In this country? 

The answer is principally through goods sold to this country, 
which amount to something less than half of exports to Russia, 
and through sale of the gold mined by Russia, which Is one of the 
world’s leading producers. The United States Treasury has denied 
until recently that It has purchased any gold from Russia within 
the last 2 years. 

United States Copper Seen Bound to Nazis 

Manzanillo, Mexico, February 20.—^The United States freighters 
Harpoot and Buenaventura unloaded cargoes of American copper 
at this Pacific port today. The copper will be reloaded on the 
Russian steamer Mayakowsky for transshipment to the Soviet 
Union. The Mayakowsky also will take aboard Mexican lead. 

It has been recently reported on good authority that the Ameri¬ 
can copper being picked up in Mexico in considerable quantities 
by Russian ships is earmarked chlefiy for eventual shipment from 
the Soviet to Germany. 


Gold and Silver Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Honorable Marrlner 
8. Eccles, in a letter made public in today’s New York TUnes, 
has made a very informative statement rctetlve to the Oov- 
emment’s present powers to infUite the currency through the 
issuance of idle bullion which it now holds, and of greenbacks. 


Because of the current interest in the gold and silver powers, 
I ask consent that the New York Times’ account of Mr. 
Eccles’ statement be printed in the Rbcord. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

(rvom the New York Tlmee] 

Bccub Citbb Curb on Special Funds—Their Use for Belief Needs 

Vote of CoNcotsss, He Bays zn Letter to Iiasssr—Would Prevent 

Debt Rzsi—W orkers Alliance Head Asserts Statement Answers 

'’Excuse'^ for Limiting of Am 

Washington, February 25.—Mariner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, said In a letter made public today that the 
use of the Gk}vernment*s cash resources ‘*for InoreEuslng work and 
consumer buying power** would avoid an Increase in the public debt 
but that **the Government can spend only what Congress authorises 
and appropriates** and ‘'consumer bu3rlng power in the hands of the 
low-income groups would not be increased thereby unless increased 
expenditures were voted by Congress.*’ 

His letter was to David Lasser, president of the Workers Alliance, 
who made It public along with a statement saying that Mr. Eccles* 
figures **clearly reveal** that the issue of the debt limit as an excuse 
for not appropriating "suflloient funds for our social needs Is a lot of 
sound and fury signifying nothing.** 

Mr. Eccles' letter, as given out by Mr. Lasser, was as follows: 

‘T have yovir letter of February 5 In which you inquire as to cash 
resources available to the administration without further legislative 
authority. You mention specifically the stabilization fund, the 
power to issue silver certificates, and the Treasury’s working balance. 

STABILIZATION FUND TERMS 

“Under the Gold Reserve Act the stabilization fund Is available 
for expenditure under the direction of the Secretary of the TYeasury 
Tor any purpose in connection with carrying out the provisions of 
this section, including the Investment and reinvestment In direct 
obligations of the United States of any portions of the fund which 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, 
may from time to time determine are not currently required for 
stabilizing the exchange value of the dollar.’ I am advised, however, 
that It would require legislation to apply the fund to meet current 
expenditures. 

“As to silver, I am Informed that approximately $1,500,000,000 
would be available by monetizing the difference between what has 
been paid by the Treasury for the silver and the official price of 
$1.29, and that this would not require legislation. 

“The Treasxuy’s working balance as of today is approximately 
$1,600,000,000. Tentative estimates made in our statistical division 
indicate that without any new financing the balance will not fall to 
less than $1,000,000,000 at the end of the present fiscal year and may 
be somewhat more than that if sales of so-called baby bonds con¬ 
tinue at the volume at which they have been selling of late. 

"I understand that prior to the advent of the present administra¬ 
tion It was not customary to keep working balances in excess of 
$260,000,000 or $300,000,000. 

THOMAS AUTHORIZATION 

“In addition, as you point out, there ia the unused authority under 
the Thomas amendment, which provides that up to $3,000,000,000 
of currency may be ‘issued only for the purpose of meeting maturing 
Federal obligations.* 

“Finally you ask what the economic effects would be of using such 
funds for Increasing work and consumer buying power. The Gov¬ 
ernment can spend only what Congress authorizes and appropriates. 
To the extent that these funds were used to meet such exj^ndltures, 
it would avoid an Increase In the public debt, but consumer buying 
power in the hands of the low-income groups would not be increased 
thereby unless increased expenditures were voted by Congress.” 

Mr. Lasser in his statement said: 

“Mr. Eccles’ letter clearly indicates that there are three immediate 
sources of funds without touching the power of the administration 
to issue large sums of new currency. 

“With regard to the gold stabilization fund I have been Informed 
that the amount available is about $2,000,000,000 without endan¬ 
gering our own currency one bit. This, together with the silver fund 
and excess Treasury working balances, makes nearly $5J)00,000,000 
available to hurl back the tides of new recession advancing on us 
and to give purchasing power and work to needy unemployed youth 
and farmers.” 


Bermuda and the American Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF KOBTB CABOUMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26. 1940 


BDITOBIAL waau TBS OHIOAaO TBXBtniS OF FSBRUABY 33. 

1040 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, In view of the recent 
searching of American malls at the point of British iMiy- 
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onets in Bermuda recently, and in further view of the 
discussions of that particular incident upon the floor of this 
Chamber, I ask unanimous consent that there published 
In the Appendix of the Conqressional Record the editorial 
appearing in the columns of the Chicago Tribune of February 
23, 1940, entitled ^'Bermuda and the American Mails/* 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

[Prom the Chicago Tribune of Pebruary,23, 1940] 

BERMUDA AND THE AMERICAN MAILS 

Bermuda is the spot where the British blockade, with its censor¬ 
ship of the malls, rubs the rawest. Practically, there Is very little 
difference between a mail seizure at Bermuda and a mall seizure at 
Gibraltar or any other control point, but It Is more irritating to 
have mail sacks taken from the clippers at this British island off 
our own coast than It Is to have the letters opened at the spot 
where Great Britain has been trespassing on the soil of Spain for 
over 200 years. 

Bermuda is an American Island. It is one of the foreign posses¬ 
sions which have escaped natural historic processes. As British 
soil It is an Illogical survival of an old Imperial movement which 
once flooded over these shores and then receded to seek other con¬ 
tinents. Every time the mails of the clippers are removed and the 
paasengers examined, Americans must feel that only by a serious 
fault of diplomacy does that Island remain In Its present Jurisdic¬ 
tion. Political gravity would drop It Into the domain of the 
United States. 

Not until this week did It become known to the public that 
when the British began taking letters from the Pan American 
Airways clippers, January 18. the airplane was boarded by marines 
after the captain of the plane had ordered the censors off his ship. 
Our Government apparently has accepted the British rule that 
mails may be opened when there Is any suspicion that they contain 
contraband, such as money or articles which directly or indirectly 
might reach Germany. 

Before the war, Pan American trans-Atlantic ships did not stop 
at Bermuda. They went directly to the Azores and from there to 
Lisbon. An Independent shuttle service was maintained between 
New York and Bermuda. When the tourist trade fell off because 
of the war, the British asked that the trans-Atlantic planes make 
the Bermuda stop to avoid the isolation the Island was beginning 
to feel. Consequently the ships with their European malls come 
under the British censorship because the company did the British 
a favor by making Bermuda a stop on the way across. 

If our Government consents to the violation of the mails. It Is 
no concern of the company, although the captain of the first ship 
boarded resisted as long as he could. The company regards the 
landing privilege as a commercial advantage which could be with¬ 
drawn. If our Government insisted that our malls be delivered 
Intact, they could be carried by way of the Azores to Lisbon. 
What happened to them after that would at least happen after 
they had passed Into other hands. 

Our Government accepts the theory that the mails as condi¬ 
tional contraband may be taken off American planes and American 
ships, delayed for weeks even when bound for neutral countries, 
and may be seized as prizes of war. Whatever may be the legalistic 
arguments pro and con on the contraband issue, it is at least a 


sour proceeding when the mail sacks are removed at an Island 
which ought to be an American possession and which has already 
been paid for. ^ 

Whatever may be the transfer problems presented by the debt 
as a money obligation, nothing of the kind arises to obstruct the 
transfer of title to pieces of real estate which the debtor owns in 
our waters and refuses to apply in settlement, A private debtor 
with BO scant a regard for his obligations would be compelled by 
the courts to pay according to his ability to do so and In the 
manner he could. Nations are too proud to pay their debts, and 
their creditors are too silly to Insist that they do. 

Veterans’ Statistics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on Pebniary 12 I Inserted 
in the Record some interesting and illuminating information 
concerning the veterans of the World War. 

At this time I am supplementing my previous insertion with 
the following facts and figures showing the average age and 
death rate of officers and enlisted men of the Indian, Civil* 
Spanish, and World Wars. The average age of widows on the 
pension rolls in 1940 is also shown. 

The attention of the House is called to the fact that Gen, 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans* Affairs, is author¬ 
ity for the statement that the death rate of World War vet¬ 
erans has now reached the appalling figure of 91 daily and 
that the last veteran of the World War will die in 1996. 


Age and death rate in 1940 



World 

War 

Spanish- 
Amerl- 
can War 

Civil 

War 

Indian 

war 

AvcrBRC ape of all veterans in 1940... 

47 

65 

05 

80 

Average age of widows on rolls in 1940_ 

46 

61 

78 

Average age of emergency oflioer.s in 1940_ 

52 


Estimated num ber of veterans dying per day In 
1940 ... 

01 

23 

4 

1 




Another interesting table is shown by the foUowing facts 
and figures concerning the estimated number of living World 
War veterans at the beginning of each calendar year by age 
groups: 


Estimated number of living World War veterans at the beginning of each calendar year, by age groups 


Attained age 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

25 to 29.. 

1,498 
813,410 
2, 247.043 
1,034,479 
122, 996 
51,166 
20, 678 
8, 696 
8,157 
779 
149 
33 
6 

259 
436, 769 
2, 286, 362 
1, 207, 669 
248, 543 
59, 287 
24,176 
0,893 
3,958 
966 
191 
41 
6 

69 

253,802 
2,072,244 
1,409,047 
398,842 
68,157 
29,244 
11,043 
4.656 
1,313 
266 
44 
6 

2 

96.963 
1, 775.267 
1,633, 4.53 
681,682 
78,568 
36,315 
18,841 
6,080 
1,700 
327 
52 
14 








^to.14. 

11,400 
1,347,010 
1,889,357 
786,078 
01, 592 
42, 655 
16.101 
6,615 
2,112 
465 
72 
17 

1 

1,4.56 
789,964 
2,178.021 
998,664 
117,897 
48, 354 
19,087 
7,623 
2,630 
691 
96 
17 
1 

252 
424,156 
2,214, 839 

1,165, 744 

238,516 
66,014 
22, 308 
8,773 
3, 294 
728 
123 
19 
2 

240.430 
2, 007, 84.5 

1, 360, 261 

382, 748 
04,406 
27,002 
10,698 
3,873 
095 
165 
20 

1 

2 

93,164 
1, 719, 767 

1, 576,923 

667, 923 
74, 254 
32, 615 
12, 286 
4.728 
1,284 
212 
24 
4 



35 to 39.-.-. 

40 to 44 . 

46 to 49. 

60 to .54. 

56 to 69. 

60 to 64. 

06 to 69..-. 

70 to 74. 

76 to 79. 

80 to 84. 

86 to 89. 

90 to 94. 

11,008 
1,304, (WO 

1, m, 976 

753, 698 
86, 584 
80,296 
14, 287 
5, 501 
1,598 
303 
36 
4 

|| 

Total... 






4,277,008 

4,240,613 

4,221,764 

4,193,376 

4,104, 401 

4,134, 767 

4,104,391 

4,073,176 

4,041,020 


Attained ago 

1942 

1943 

1044 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1919 

19.50 

1051 

26 to 29.i. 

• 










30 to 34. 











35 to 39*. 

244 
410, 534 
2,136,340 
1,116,213 
225,704 
61,401 
19, 620 

7.169 
2,398 
444 
66 

4 

66 

238,326 
1,934,814 

1,301, 576 
301,738 
58.982 
23.610 
8,646 
2,735 
678 
67 

2 

2 

90,036 

1.656,710 
1,607,983 
626,363 
67,826 
28,3M 
9,792 
8,268 
709 
78 

8 








40 to 44. 

10.691 

1,264,992 

1,74.3,162 
709,664 
78^037 
33,968 
11,264 
8,702 
843 
108 

4 

i,3W 
735, 410 
2,008.021 
898, 947 
101,514 
38, 334 
13,209 

4,173 
1,003 
126 

6 

236 
394, 322 

2,037,762 

1,048,226 
206, 515 
44,167 
16,292 

4, 726 
1,208 
143 

G 

64 

228,666 

1,842.698 
1,221,811 
330.960 
50,652 
18,453 

6,647 

1,376 
188 

7 

2 

86,296 

1, 574,670 
1,414,900 
480,8,39 
68.287 
22,175 

6,481 
1,644 
230 

8 



46 to 49,. 

60 to 64.. 

65 to 59. 

60 to 64. 

66 to 69 ... 

70 to 74. 

76 to 79. 

80 to 84. 

86 to 89.-. 

90 to 04. 

Total. 

10, 242 
1,191,978 

1,634,450 
646, 752 
67.903 
26, 651 

7,439 
1,861 
276 
12 

1,309 
697,802 
1,881,052 
817,876 
87,462 
29,883 
8,727 
2,092 
324 
IS 

8.970,192 

8,031,030 

3,890,103 

3,847,205 

8,802,114 

3,762,602 

3,700,491 

3,645,532 

3,587,464 

8,626,030 


Average age in 1939,46. 
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Mr. Justice Black 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
y, February 26, 1940 


SDrrOBIAL FROM LABOR AND ARTICLE BY ERNEST LINDLEY 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorb an editorial from Labor and an 
article from the Washington Post written by Mr. Ernest 
Lindley, relative to recent opinions delivered in the Supreme 
Court of the United States by Mr. Justice Black. 

There being no objection, the editorial and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From Labor of February 20, 1940] 

Now Thet're Praising Hugo Black—Florida Decision Wins Wide¬ 
spread Commendation, and Philadelphia Record Recants Harsh 

Criticism or the Past 

A little more than 2 years ago, when President Roosevelt selected 
Hugo L. Black, then a Senator from Alabama, for a place on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, Labor was one 
of the few papers that approved the appointment. We believe we 
may be pardoned for calling attention to that fact, because just 
now almost every editor In the land is heaping encomiums on Jus¬ 
tice Black for his decision outlawing third-degree confessions and 
thus saving the lives of four poor Negro boys down in Florida. 

The Pbiladelphla Record is gallant enough to offer a public 
apology for what it said about him and It adds this handsome 
compliment: 

“This decision is far and away the most direct, sweeping, and 
brilliantly written application of the fourteenth amendment to 
human rights that has come from our highest court.** 

It points out that famous amendment, adapted right after 
the close of the Civil War. was designed to force all States to grant 
all citizens, including Negroes, ‘‘equal protection of the laws” and 
speclffcally provided that no person should be ‘‘deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law," But for half a 
century and more the courts have so twisted the due-process clause 
as to make it a never-falling refuge for utility corporations and 
other predatory interests. 

Now Justice Black, with the unanimous support of his colleagues, 
has used the amendment as it framers intended it should be used. 

When Labor refused to bend before the blasts of prejudice and 
propaganda, It was confident time would vindicate its Judgment 
of Hugo Black. 

It pointed to the fine record he made in the Senate, and pre¬ 
dicated he would make an equally fine record on the bench. He 
has more than verified Labor’s good opinion. 

[Prom the Washington Poet of February 18, 1940] 

Ernest Lindley Says Black’s Decisions Defend Minorities 

The President suggested a few da 3 rB ago that apologies to Asso¬ 
ciate Justice Hugo L. Black may now appropriately be made by the 
newspapers and prominent citizens who so bitterly attacked Black*s 
appointment to the Supreme Court 2^^ years ago. 

So far there has been no noticeable rush of apologies. Some 
northern journals i^parently did not even regard as news Black’s 
Lincoln’s birthday decision, on behalf of a unanimous Court, 
overruling the conviction and sentencing to death of four Negro 
youths for the murder of a white man. 

Yet Black’s opinion in this case contains some of the most 
stirring afiOrmatlons of the rights of minorities before the law 
which ever Issued from the Supreme Court. 

The Court held that these four young Negro men were con¬ 
victed by confessions wrung from three of them. There was no 
evidence that they were beaten or subjected to other physical 
violence. There was evidence that they were frightened and 
buUdosed until after 0 days of continued questioning, during 
which none of them was permitted to see or confer with coimsel 
or even with relatlvee, one of them “broke.” 

“To permit human lives to be forfeited upon confessions thus 
obtained would make the constitutional requirement of due process 
of law a meaningless symbol,” wrote Black. 

*'We are not Impressed by the argument that law-enforcement 
methods such as those under review are necessary to uphold our 
law. The Constitution proscribes such lawless means irrespective 
of the end. And this argument flouts the basic principle that all 
people must stand on an equality before the bar of justice In every 
American court. Today, as In ages past, we are not without tragic 
proof that the exalted power of some governments to pimlsh 
manufactured crime dlctatorlally Is the handmaid of tyranny. 
Under our constitutional system, courts stand against any winds 
that blow as havens of refuge for those who might otherwise suffer 


hioause they are helpteas, weak, outnumbered, or because they are 
nanconfonsdng vlotliiiB of prejudice and puhtlo excitement. Due 
process of law, preserved for aU by our Constitution, commands 
that no such practice as that disclosed by this record shetll send 
any accused to his death. No higher duty, no more solemn re¬ 
sponsibility, rests upon this Court, than that of translating Into 
living law and maintaining this oonstltutlonal shield deUberately 
planned and Inscribed for the benefit of every human being subject 
to our Constitution—of whatever race, creed, or persuasion." 

It would be hard to find a better text to carry around In your 
pocket In these days when prejudice and even hysteria are easily 
aroused against nonoonforxmng minorities. 

BLACK TTPHOLDS SIGHTS OF XNDlVlDirALB 

This was not the first time that Black bad spoken for the Court 
in defense of the most scrupulous observance of the due process of 
law where the rights of the individual are oonoemad. 

A year ago be knocked out the conviction for murder of a 
Louisiana Negro on the ground that Negroes had been excluded 
from the grand jury which brought the indictment. Negroes 
were on the panel from which trial jury was flnaUy drawn. But 
Black, speaking for the Supreme Court, said this was not enough; 
that the exclusion of Negroes from the grand-jury panel was a 
violation of due process. 

Black also spoke for a majority of the Court in the case of a 
young man who had been oonvloted of counterfeiting. The young 
man had waived his constitutional r^t to counsel, but later 
pleaded that he did so In Ignorance. The Supreme Court directed 
the district court to find out whether the defendant had waived 
his right “competently and intelligently.” 

Since Black went on the Supreme Court there have been other 
decisions involving civil liberties and due process of law. In every 
one he has voted for the strictest protection of the rights of the 
individual citizen. This is not surprising to those who examined 
Black’s earlier record. Instead of letting themselves be carried away 
by the outcry over the discovery that he had had an ephemeral 
association with the Ku Klux Klan. Twenty-five years ago, as 
solicitor of the criminal court—^prosecuting attorney—of Jefferson 
County. Ala., Black obtained a grand Jury presentment denouncing 
irregular and imconstltutlonal practices, Including resort to the 
••third degree,” by the police of Bessemer. 

MAJORITY COMES AROUND TO BIB VIEW 

Black's contribution on the Supreme Court is by no means 
limited to his stalwart defense of clvij rights. In May 1938 the 
Court, by a divided vote, upheld the right of the United States to 
tax members of the Port of New York Authority, on the ground 
that these officials were not performing functions essential to the 
continued existence of the State government. It was a breach in 
the earlier Court doctrine, established In defiance of the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, that the Federal Government could 
not tax employees of State governments. 

In a concurring opinion, Black poured scorn on the attempt 
of the Court to differentiate between essential and nonessentlal 
Government services. He said all State employees could be taxed 
by the Federal Government under the sixteenth amendment. Ten 
months later a majority of the Court adopted, in substance, Black’s 
contention. 

In May 1938 the Court knocked out the Indiana gross-income 
tax as applied to sales made in other States and foreign countries 
by an Indiana corporation. It said that the tax was an impedi¬ 
ment to Interstate commerce. Black dissented. On January 29, 
1940, a majority of the Court upheld the New York City sales tax 
on grounds nearly parallel to Black’s dissent in the Indiana case. 

In March 1938, Black and Associate Justice Reed dissented from 
an opinion In a complicated case involving the liability for fraud 
of the agent of a surety company. This week, In a nearly parallel 
case, the Court ruled the other way. The majority opinion, written 
by Justice Stone, distinguished between the two cases. But the dis¬ 
tinction was 80 fine that Justice Roberts, in dissenting for himself 
and Justice McReynolds, said, •’It is apparent that, under the guise 
of distinguishing the earlier case, the Court In fact overrules it.” 

In February 1938, Black, In a lone dissent, said that the Mon¬ 
tana law. Instead of Federal law, properly had been followed In the 
trial of an insurance case in a Federal court. Shortly afterward, 
in similar oases, the Court supported the Black doctrine that State 
laws should govern. Incidentally, the Montana case was retried 
in the Federal district court. On review, two members of the 
circuit court of appeals said the law In Montana was what Black 
had said It was, and one dissented. The Supreme Court refused to 
review the case again, which left standing the verdict which Black, 
as a lone dissenter, had defended. 

BIS DISSENTS LATER BECAME LAW 

Pew members of the Supreme Court have ever seen their dissents 
become the law of the land within so short a time. Other notable 
dissents by Black have not yet become the doctrine of the majority 
of the Court. Some may never be generally accepted as sound. 
At times he seems deliberately to have adopted the gadfly’s role. 
He has said, In effect, that a corporation Is not a person entitled 
to the protection of due process under the fourteenth amendment. 
This seems sensible enough to a layman, but too much law haa 
been spun around the fiction to be cut through with one slash. 

Justice Black is getting along very well without the apologies or 
praise of those who assailed him so virulently years ago. If 
ho quit the Court tomorrow he would leave a record distinguished 
erioi^h to make a historian wonder what caused the spasm of 
hysteria which swept so much of the press and of the Nation In 
the late summer of 1937« 
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The Census of 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Ol* 

HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

ARTICLES BY ARTHUR KROCK 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Record two articles 
written by Mr. Arthur Krock and published in the New York 
Times, with reference to the census of 1940. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

In the Nation—^Trouble Brewing Over the Census Questionnaire 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, February 21.—^The Intimate questions which the 1940 
census takers have been empowered by Secretary Hopkins, with 
the President’s approval, to ask of the American people have al¬ 
ready come. under the critical examination of Congress. Under 
the stimulation of Mr. Tobet, of New Hampshire, a Senate sub¬ 
committee has ordered hearings to determine whether, as he 
suggests, enumerators should be barred from Inquiring as to in¬ 
dividual incomes and other very personal facts. But unless 
Congress or the courts come to the rescue, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will soon know more than It ever has about the private 
affairs of its citizens. 

The breadth and depth of this year’s census appear to be a 
part of that centralization of government which has been a 
major contribution of the New Deal. It is typical of the passion 
for charts and statistics which recently took stupendous form in 
the a. E. C.’s break-down of insurance-company figures. No one 
seriously questions the right of government to collect and pub¬ 
lish these; they are corporate and properly subject to the in¬ 
spection of officials and Investors In the companies (the policy¬ 
holders). The proposed census report Is very different. 

There Is a penalty including fine and imprisonment for any¬ 
one over 18 years of age who refuses, or willfully neglects or falsi¬ 
fies, answers to questions put by the enumerators. Should any 
of these publish or communicate any of the Information thus 
received without the authority of the Director of the Census, fine 
and imprisonment are also stipulated. 

ALL CAN BE PUBLISHED 

These provisions would seem to assure a full census and a 
confidential one. But the trouble with the latter assurance Is 
twofold. Citizens are asked to believe that under no circum¬ 
stances will their neighbors, the local enumerators, find some 
way to communicate what they have learned. And, though the 
census takers may neither publish nor communicate, their su¬ 
periors can. Also they do. On several occasions the President, by 
Executive order, has made available to Congress and other Gov¬ 
ernment agencies information marked “confidential” by law. He 
has the power to do this with the census. 

Since the Supreme Court never had cause to define the extent 
of the powers of Congress in the census, there is nothing to indi¬ 
cate that Congress cannot empower the Secretary of Commerce to 
ask any questions he decides upon and to enforce a penalty for 
noncompliance. But Congress can and has limited the extent of 
the Inquiry. Some lawyers hold that the statutes outlining the 
1940 census do not authorize some of the questions proposed. 
Others contend that, if they do, they violate the due-process clause 
of the Constitution and remove the prohibition against unlawful 
search and seizure. Thus the questionnaire is being attacked on 
two legal points which, If the courts get no opportunity to construe, 
Congress could accept. 

This year there are two censuses being taken—one on population 
and unemployment, the other on housing. No doubt has been cast 
on the legality of the latter. It is in connection with the former 
that the legal objections have been raised. 

The law organizing the 1940 census restricted the population 
Inquiry to 21 questions. But the amendment authorizing the un¬ 
employment census left the questions to the discretion of the 
Federal authorities. They have exercised it in a way to bring the 
protests, to arouse the fears that local political machines will get 
possession of facts which they can use for pressure on citizens 
and pass on to favored persons for the preparation of sucker lists 
and possibly more sinister rosters. 

VERY PERSONAL INQUIRIES 

There follow some of the census questions which have been at¬ 
tacked as violative of the Constitution, the census statutes, or both; 
and as perilous to the sources of the information: 

Nos. 82 and 33. which relate to 1939 income, and seem to be un¬ 
authorized in the law as well as not germane to an unemployment 
census. 


Questions 86 to 60, Inclusive, which are supplementary for 5 
percent of the population In an effort to make a cross-section. 
These go into all sorts of personal and family details, and appear 
discriminatory in that 06 percent of the population are excused 
from them. 

While the legality of the housing census is little disputed, because 
Congress made it specific and the courts have never questioned the 
right of Congress to take as broad a census as it may wish, some 
parts of this schedule have aroused indignation and suspicion. It 
seeks to discover the number of refrigerators and types of refrigera¬ 
tion, radios, monthly rentals, costs of utilities and fuel, mortage 
indebtedness and frequency and amount of mortgage payments. 
The American people have heretofore taken the view that none 
of this Is a census taker’s business. 

In his proclamation the President said the census was designed 
as an “Intelligent guide to the future”; and has nothing to do 
with taxation, military, or jury service, compulsory school attend¬ 
ance, or the enforcement of any law. This is doubtless his firm 
purpose. But government confidences, especially when locally 
acquired by many political appointees, may easily come to other 
uses. 

In the Nation—The Basis op Reluctance on the Census 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, February 22.—^The argument over the 1940 census 
questions, outlined in this space yesterday, Involves so definitely 
the convictions of a large American group that a second analysis 
of the questionnaire may have interest. While there is as yet no 
proof that a national majority has shifted from support of the New 
Deal, its last general opponent, Alf M. Landon, got more than 
17,000,000 votes on an attack far weaker than the one now form¬ 
ing, which Indicates the existence of an Immense critical minority. 

Among this group, as In 1932, 1934, and 1936 are great numbers 
whose opposition to the present administration is merely partisan; 
many whose objections are unenlightened or selfish: and others 
who just don’t like the President. But the overwhelming pre¬ 
ponderance Is undoubtedly represented, and will be In November, 
by citizens who distrust and disapprove of the personnel and 
methods of the New Deal. Largely from these have come the 
alarmed outcries against the detail of the 1940 census which have 
impelled the Senate Commerce Committee, at the urging of Mr. 
Tobet, of New Hampshire, to order hearings. 

This attitude Is based on belief and experience, recently much 
intensified, that the Government Is a poor keeper of confidences 
and that the constitutional guaranty of certain privacies is not 
sacred in Washington. In proof of this, memory need revert no 
further than the unlawful seizure and publication of private cor¬ 
respondence by Justice (then Senator) Black, and the periodic 
Issuance of Executive orders by the President to open to public 
inspection information gathered by the Government on a confi¬ 
dential basis. 

political appointees numerous 

Also, this is an intensely political administration; the census 
enumerators were chosen in large part on the request of poli¬ 
ticians; and some of the information they have been instructed 
to obtain from citizens would be very useful in arranging for that 
planned society which is the goal of many new dealers of the Inner 
circle. 

The first few questions in the census schedule are harmless and 
legitimate: Where do you live; how many in the household; do 
you own or rent; your sex, age, marital status; educational record; 
place of birth and previous residence. But in the midst of these 
are two inquiries which no citizen should be compelled to answer 
on pain of fine. Imprisonment, or both: “Value of home, if owned, 
or monthly rental;” “color or race.” It is conceivable that a 
political machine or an envious neighbor could make Improper 
use of the first. And since the anthropologists are far from a 
unit on how to define races except by the color standard, why 
demand that, for example, a citizen of mixed ancestry (which 
means nearly everybody) should give an assured answer? Color 
anyone ordinarily can see. 

Then come questions 32 and 33, which would throw open to the 
enumerator who rings the doorbell—who might be a neighbor, 
the servant of a corrupt local political machine, or a total un¬ 
known—personal facts wholly private in their nature, according to 
the American concept. Unless Congress withdraws the question, 
the citizen must tell “the amount of money, wages, or salary re¬ 
ceived, Including commissions,” and whether .he got an income of 
$50 or more from other sources. He must tell these things also 
with the knowledge that they could easily be passed on to unau¬ 
thorized persons, twisted to fit a political theory, or exposed to the 
general gaze if high political authority decided to expose them. 
And no penalty for the latter, either. 

the census guinea pigs 

The citizen whose doorbell Is rung may also find that he Is one 
of the special 6-percent guinea pigs of the New Deal; that 
twentieth person on the enumerator’s beat who must answer 18 
questions not submitted to 19 of his neighbors. He must give the 
birthplaces of his parents; the language spoken at home In his 
childhood; and various personal details about previous marriages 
and divorces. After all this is done, he as well as his 19 neighbors 
will be expected to furnish facts about how their homes are 
heated and cooled, the cost of utility service and appliances, and 
many details about the state of home indebtedness, If any. 
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If the QlttsDen Is less than 14 years old, of coutm, he need 
answer very lew of the questions, and presumably will not be 
fined or sent to Jail 11 he declines. Perhiqw this generotis oon- 
cession Is In deference to the American Youth Oongress. 

It Is Interesting to speculate whether. If Ck:>ngress should fall 
to curb the questionnaire, or at certain points remove the penalties 
for failure to re(q>ond, there will be any considerable refusal to 
answer. At other periods of American history the jails would have 
been full of nonretqxmders If such questions had been put and 
the penalties Invoked. Among the reasons given by the signers for 
the Declaration of Independence were that King Oeorge in had 
**a6nt hither swarms of officers to harass our peoj^e « • • and 
tried [usj for pretended offenses.” They remarked also that ”all 
men • • * are endowed by their Creator with certain Inalien¬ 

able rights," and that “governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed." The Inalienable right to refuse to 
answer some of the 1940 census questions might well be conceded 
in the spirit of that dooxunent. 


Our Cross of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, jR. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM SCRIPP8-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Record an editorial entitled 
‘‘Our Cross of Silver.” which appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram and the Washington Daily News, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, on February 22 and February 23, 
respectively. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom Scrlpps-Howard newspapers] 

OUR CROSS OF SXLVESl 

We have been studying up on silver again, and our head aches. 

At the risk of spreading the pain, we submit a few facts, figures, 
and thoughts: 

The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 directs the Treasury to buy 
silver until either— 

1. The market price of silver reaches $1.29. (That would be 
one-sixteenth of the pre-Roosevelt price of gold. Remember Bryan 
and "16 to 1"?) Or— 

2. The Treasury’s pile of silver (at $1.29 an ounce) is worth 
one-third of the Treasury’s pile of gold (at $36 an ounce). 

Senator Pittman, the leading sllverlte in Oongress, proclaimed 
that we wouldn’t need to buy more than a billion oimces of silver 
to raise the world price to $1.29. 

What has actually happened? 

1. The Treasury has bought more than 2.000,000.000 ounces of 
silver, yet the price on the London market Is around 33 cents. 
Economists say It would skid much lower If the United States 
Treasxuy were not offering 86 cents for foreign silver. 

2. ’The Treasury Is farther than ever from the statutory goal 
of one dollar’s worth of silver for every three of gold. (’That’s 
because It has also been buying all the gold In sight.) 

The odd part Is, all this silver and gold we’ve been buying 
“doesn’t cost anything.” It works this way: 'The Treasury buys 
a million ounces of foreign silver, pays $360,000 In cash for it, 
then prints up $360,000 In new silver certificates and Is right back 
where It started. Not a penny Is added to the national debt. But, 
say the economists, wait tmtll we try to sell some of that silver 
and then the cost will show up, because well sell at less than we 
paid. 

Senator Townscnd has a bill to stop the buying of foreign silver, 
which was endorsed this week by the 12 bankers of the Advisory 
Council of the Pederal Reserve Board. 

The council pointed out that these silver purchases are increas¬ 
ing "the already excessively large bank reserves." In other words, 
they are a potential source of run-away credit, and of Inflation. 

Some argue that the silver policy provides purchasing power 
abroad with which to buy American goods. Well, so did our war 
end post-war loans to Europe. So did those Latln-Amerlcan bonds. 

It Is argued that If we kicked the props from under silver we 
would ruin Mexico, the greatest producer of silver. And what has 
Mexico done while profiting from our silver policy? Ask any oilman. 

Sponsors of the Silver jhzrchase Act predicted that It would be 
a boon to China and to our trade with C^lna. What happened? 
Our silver policy made a mess of that country's finances, foroing 
it off the silver standard. And today we are i^bably buying less 


silver from China than from Japan-—to finance Japanese purchases 
of our oil and scrap iron with which to Japanlze all Asia. 

It seems to us that It is time for Congress to pay heed to Sen¬ 
ator Townsend's one-man crusade against this foolishness. 

Senator Pittman and the other sllverltes are afraid of hurting 
the silver Interests in their home States. But their concern Is with 
the price of domestically minad silver, for which the 'treasury pays 
the political price of 71.11 cents an ouncs. That Is an out-and-out 
subsidy, from which a few big companies, notably the Sunshine 
Mining Co. of Idaho, profit enormoxisly. 

It Is apparently useless to attack this domestic subsidy. But 
let’s stop swapping dollars—^whlcb means swapping American air¬ 
planes and automobiles and typewriters and oil—^for more foreign 
silver to Inter at West Point. If we must buy to hoard, let’s buy 
cheaper, more useful materials that might oome in handy In a 
crisis. 


The Career Employees at Mare Island Navy Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK H. BUCK 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, in February 1938 I had occasion 
to speak on the construction record at Mare Island Navy 
Yard. In the course of my remarks I commented upon labor 
conditions at the yard and pointed out that its labor market 
was drawn from the Immediate vicinity, Including Vallejo, 
Napa, Benicia, and the surrounding territory. I further 
stated; 

To a very great extent, the employees own their own homes and 
have a record of 10 or more years employment on the yard. In 
many cases, those now employed represent the third generation 
of workers on the yard. That this Is conducive to a splendid morale, 
no one can dispute. The pride of the workers in their handiwork is 
unbounded, and this plays a large part In the surpassing examples 
of cheaper cost of naval construction. It is not too much to say 
that the relationship between the supervisors, naval officers, and 
workers could not be Improved upon. 

Today I desire to call the attention of the House to data 
concerning Mare Island Navy Yard employees, which was 
compiled by the authorities at the yard in January 1940, 
which fully confirms the statements that I then made. A 
copy of a list showing the names of employees with service 
record of over 30 years has been sent to me, and I append 
that list as a portion of my remarks. In it I recognize the 
names of many of my friends who have faithfully per¬ 
formed their work for the Government for 30 years or over. 
This list is a striking Indication of a labor situation that is 
Indeed healthy. 

Mare Island is recognized by the department and the fleet 
as an efficient yard. Much of this efficiency is because of the 
spirit of these employees, which is reflected in the attitude 
that they have of regarding their jobs as careers. This has 
led to many instances where the fourth generation of one 
family is now employed on the yard and there are countless 
cases of third-generation employees. The efficiency of the 
yard is no doubt attributable to this esprit de corps which 
has made it noteworthy as harboring a family of ship¬ 
builders. 

In the lollowing list are given the names of employees with 
longest service records. The time recorded includes complete Gov¬ 
ernment service, civil and military. Where military service Is In¬ 
cluded, the data Is succeeded by an asterisk (*). 

This Information has been compiled from official soxirces and Is 
believed to be correct. 

1. O. A. Fitzgerald, master shop 31, 47 years 2 months. 

2. Henry Driscoll, Supply Department, 46 years 11 months.* 

а. N. B. Hanson, chief clerk P. W. Department, 46 years 9 months. 

4. Thomas Etaines, material engineer, 46 years 4 months. 

б. Charles £. Walsh, Labor Board, 45 years. 

6 . J. B. Bubs, drafting, 43 years 8 months. 

7. J. T. Moroney, master shop 11, 48 years 5 months. 

Thomas Vice, survey and inspection, 43 years 5 months. 

0. J. L. Key, shop 72. 43 years 4 months. 

10. James A. Brosnahan, drafting, 43 years 8 months. 

Z. M. Hull, shop 81, 48 years 8 months.* 

12. T. J. OahiU, shop 66, 48 years 1 month. 
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13. A, Reid, shop 72. 48 Tearfl*. 

14. George A. Walker, inouatrlal offlces. 42 years 10 months.* 

16. D. J. O'Connor, ammunition depot, 42 years 6 months.* 

16. C. B. Helm, ammunition depot, 42 sreara a months.* 

17. C. C. Smith, shop 63. 41 years 10 months. 

18. W. A. Kirkland, drafting, 41 years 4 months. 

C. F. Fab^, ammunition depot, 41 years 4 months.* 

James R. Forbush, shop 56, 41 years 4 months.* 

21. J. E. Benson, drafting (weight), 41 years 1 month.* 

22. Marcus H. Ooshen, chief, planning and estimating, 40 years 

11 months. 

28. George O. Huston, master shop 23, 40 years 10 months. 

John R. Qrelg, assistant shop sup^ntendent, 40 years 10 
months. 

26. H, W. Carter, shop 66, 40 years 9 months. 

26. M. Hickey, ammunition depot, 40 years 8 months. 

27. M. V. Davis, head accountant (accounting). 40 years 4 months. 

28. A. A. Jennings, Junior assistant estimating and planning super¬ 

intendent, 40 years 3 months. 

29. W. A. ShlUlngsburg, master shop 72, 40 years 2 months. 

80. G. G. Peabody, master shop 94. 40 years. 

A. J. Nesbit, ammunition depot, 40 years. 

Notb.—^T he above 81 men In the 40>year bracket have an aggregate 
service of 1,816 years. 

82. J. B. Olaxton, master power plant, 80 years 10 months.* 

J. T. Murphy, master shop 56, 89 years 10 months.* 

84. R. F. Miller, shop 68, 89 years 8 months. 

86. J. M. Droast, shop 66, 30 years 7 months.* 

86. O. E. Holahauer, shop 61. 89 years 4 months. 

37. R. E. Moreland, master shop 63. 80 years 1 month. 

Joshua Emerson, principal marine engineer, 89 years 1 month. 
J. F. Conway, shop 74, 39 years 1 mouth. 

40. J. B. Danner, shop 94, 38 years 11 months. 

Quincy M. Spencer, supply department, 88 years 11 months. 

42. George C. Colon, progress section, 38 years 10 months. 

43. William Herbert, power plant, 38 years 9 months. 

L. Kaarsborg, drafting. 88 years 9 months. 

R. Newcomb, master shop 71. 38 years 9 months. 

George T. Grlbner, Jr., foreman, supply, 88 years 9 months.* 

47. G. B. Cunningham, shop 63. 38 years 8 months. 

C. Frltshaw. accounting. 38 years 8 months. 

49. H. H. A. Hay, Job-order clerk, 88 years 6 months. 

George Hadley, public works, 38 years 6 months. 

William WUey, shop 61, 38 years 6 months. 

62. M. F. Wlnehell, master shop 17, 38 years. 

53. R. J. Tormey, shop 66, 37 years 9 months. 

64. H. P. Vleregge, shop 31, 37 years 8 months.* 

A. Ghollkely, shop 72, 37 years 8 months.* 

J. C. Bums, supply department, 37 years 8 months.* 

67. R. M. Gibbons, drafting, 37 years 6 months. 

Charles Horsted, shc^ 38, 37 years 6 months. 

59. T. W. Keeshan, shop 61, 37 years 4 months. 

60. J. C. Quinn, shop 56, 37 years 3 months. 

61. R. J. Robinson, drafting, 37 years 2 months. 

J. M. Hay, supply deparwent, 37 years 2 months. 

63. O. M. Willis, shop 17, 37 years. 

P. P. Young, shop 72, 87 years.* 

65. W. R. Stephens, shop 38, 36 years 11 months.* 

66. C. Hubbard, ammimltlon dep^t, 36 years 8 months.* 

67. P. S. Creedon, shop 72. 86 years 7 months.* 

O. C. Coleman, planning section, 36 years 7 months.* 

69. F. W. Savage, master shop 61, 36 years 6 months. 

E. Fougere, Jr., supply department. 36 years 6 months. 

R. Ryan, supply department. 86 years 6 months. 

72. F. E. Dunklee. radio engineer, 36 years 3 months.* 

E. H. Rles, public works. 86 years 3 months.* 

M. Hill, shop 72. 86 years 3 months.* 

George S. Dimpfel, Jr., shop 38, 36 years 8 months,* 

76. A. MacDonell, shop 17, 86 years 2 months. 

B. F. McManus, shop 17, 86 years 2 months. 

78. E. M. McCool, shop 88, 36 years 1 month.* 

79. D. C. Jewett, public works, 36 years.* 

79. D. O. Jewett, public works, 36 years. 

81. A. Goldberg, shop 31. 36 years 9 months.* 

A. Morris, shop 72, 35 years 0 months.* 

J. F. Volkner. public works. 85 years 9 months.* 

84. Fred Graff, ammunition depot, 85 years 8 months.* 

85. S. J. Dorris, foreman, public works, 85 years 6 xnonthi, 

I. B. Wyman, shop 38, 35 years 6 months.* 

87. M. C^lnl, ammunition depot, 35 years 4 months, 

88. P. L. Maxwell, shop 11, 35 years 8 months. 

J. J. Connolly, shop 56. 35 years 3 months. 

R. Patton, shop 66, 86 years 3 months.* 

William Reay, ammunition depot; 35 years 8 months.* 

92. O. R. Waters, public works, 86 years 2 months. 

93. Joseph H. Ward, shop 61, 84 years 1 month.* 

94. J. J. Fleming, shop 34 years 1 month. 

96. Fred A. DUman, print shop 93, 86 years. 

Herbert Gordon, supply department, 35 years. 

A. Morrow, shop 81, 85 years.* 

98. C. A. Trlebel, head chemist, 34 years 11 months. 

W. W. Carr, shop 11, 84 years 11 months. ^ 

100. J. A. Meeks, shop 72, 84 years 10 months.* 

101. J. B. Ullman, power plant. 84 years 9 months. 

R, C. Whltthome, drafting, 84 years 9 months. 
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103. W. L. Blackmore, shop 56, 34 years 6 months, >> 

T. F. Kelly, shop 17. 84 years 6 months. 

B. O. Whlteley, drafting, 84 years 6 months. 

106. A, J. Perry, power plant, 84 years 5 months. 

107. E. J. BettezKOurt, public works, 84 years 2 months. 

108. R. H. Demmon, supply department, 84 years 1 month. 

C. T. Tyte, supply department, 84 years 1 month. 

110. D. D. W. Smith, commandant's office, 33 years 11 months. 

T. E. Bronstetter, shop 74, 38 years 11 months. 

A. J. Strlbllng, ammunition d^pot, 33 years 11 months.* 

Ray Beckwith, shop 88, S3 years 11 months.* 

I. L. Shaw, shop 11, 83 years 11 months.* 

115. M. M. Metcalf, drafting, 83 years 10 months. 

E. Moore, shop 72. 33 years 10 months.* 

W. H. Culver, public works, 83 years 10 months.* 

118. J. A. Meinnis, shop 81, 88 jrears 9 months.* 

119. C. A. McDevltt, shop 88, 33 years 8 months.* 

P. C. Baclis, shop 31, 83 years 8 months.* 

121. F. A. Bade, planning section, 83 years 7 months. 

Louis Boss, survey, 33 years 7 months. 

H. L. Thurman, shop 81, 33 years 7 months. 

J. R. Romeo, draftl^, 33 3 rears 7 months.* 

W. J. Murray, shop 11, 83 years 7 months.* 

W. A. Oollnast, master transport, 88 years 7 months.* 

127. T. J. Montague, sergeant of j^lice, S3 years 6 months.* 

J. O. Watson, shop 63, 33 years 6 months. 

129. J. B. Canham, drafting, 33 yearn 6 months. 

130. D. B. Brown, principal naval architect, 33 years 4 months. 

O. P. Sobey, shop 81, 83 years 4 months. 

H. N. Hunt, drafting, 83 years 4 months. 

C. J. ODonnel, shop 81, 33 years 4 months. 

W. T. Smart, shop 31, 83 years 4 months.* 

135. T. M. Lauer, shop 51, 33 years 3 months. 

R. R. MacDonell, drafting, 88 years 8 months. 

William Dickie, drafting, 33 years 3 months. 

138. R. M. Stow, progress section. 83 years 2 months. 

D. M. Pyfe, power plant, 33 years 2 months.* 

140. A. A. Ohlson, planning section. 33 years 1 month. 

J. C. Hansen, sliop 31, 33 years 1 month. 

142. H. D. Austin, chief draftsman, public works, 83 years. 

143. A. P. Hart, public works, 82 years 11 months. 

144. D. L. Barry, planning section, 32 years 10 months. 

145. O. Hlguera, shop 81, 82 years 9 months. 

J. E. Tucker, shop 81, 82 years 9 months. 

J. 6. Andrews, shop 72. 32 years 9 months.* 

148. C. W. Causbrook, progress section, 32 years 8 months. 

F. W. Wake, planning section, 82 years 8 months. 

D. G. Barry, shop 63. 32 years 8 months. 

F. J. MeSorley, shop 88, 32 years 8 months. 

S. E. Talbot, shop 61, 82 years 8 months. 

B. A Brannon, shop 61, 82 years 8 months.* 

154. M. M. Silvelra, shop 63. 32 years 7 months. 

B. T. Buss, shop 66, 82 years 7 months. 

W. Bellmar, shop 31, 32 years 7 months. 

C. M. Wells, shop 11, 82 years 7 months. 

J. J. Heffernan, shop 63, 32 years 7 months. 

R. C. Littlefield, shop 88, 82 years 7 months.* 

160. T. B. Pollard, planning section, 82 years 6 months. 

J. J. Ijeonard. shop 06, 32 years 6 months. 

B. H. Munro, shop 31, 32 years 6 months. 

I. J. Brown, shop 56, 82 years 6 months.* 

A. P. Oros, sergeant of police, 82 years 6 months.* 

166. J. L. Green, ammunition depot, 82 years 6 months. 

E. N. Sanders, ammunition depot, 82 years 6 months. 

D. W. Driscoll, shop 11, 82 years 5 months. 

G. R. O'Neill, shop 11, 82 years 5 months. 

Wm. E. Kreh, shop 61. 82 years 5 months. 

A. M. Babklrk, shop 38, 32 years 5 months.* 

A. Bellini, supply department, 32 years 5 months.* 

172. T. P. Dlneen, chief progressman, 82 years 4 months. 

R. J. Woods, shop 56, 32 years 4 months. 

174. Oscar E. Setterqxilst, planning section, 32 years 8 months. 

E. Clifford, shop 56, 82 years 8 months. 

T. Douglass Fraser, shop superintendent's office, 82 years 8 
months. 

177. M. L. Hlguera, power plant, 82 years 2 months. 

Leo Hlckethier, shop 31, 82 years 2 months. 

8. Johnson, shop 81. 82 years 2 months.* 

180. B. Ney, shop 06, 32 years. 

G. H. Dlnamore, shop 81, 82 years. 

B. A. B€ut, shop 11, 82 years. 

E. F. DeLaMater, planning section, 82 years. 

L. L. Coffey, public works, 32 years.* 

185. A. Hoffman, drafting, 31 years 11 months. 

E. H. Doda, drafting, 81 years 11 months. 

M. F. Wilson, supply department, 31 years 11 months. 

T. A. Johnson, shop 72, 81 years 11 months.* 

189. A. C. Trevey. public works, 81 years 10 months. 

A. M. Martinez, ammunition depot, 81 years 10 months, 

O. E. Bander, shop 63, 31 years 10 months.* 

192. J. F. Mahan, shop 63, 81 years 9 months. 

C. A. Inman, shop 56, 81 years 9 months. 

E. J. O'Brien, shop 81, 81 years 9 months. 

Thomas Brown, progressman, 81 years 9 months. 
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150. S. Cartinell, shop 31, 31 years 8 xnontha. 

T. J. Lyon, shop 11, 81 years 8 months. 

Walter Gooding, shop 72, 31 years 8 months.* 

199. Joseph Broenahan, supply department, 81 years 7 months, 

A. Astley, planning section, 31 years 7 months, 

O. W. Shaw, shop 31, 31 years 7 months. 

H. B. Babcock, shop 23, 81 years 7 months.* 

203. I. H, Whltthome, shop 66, 31 years 6 months. 

T. L. Rose, shop 31, 31 years 6 months. 

George K. O'Hara, radio office, 31 years 6 months. 

J. P. Upchurch, shop 61, 81 years 6 months.* 

207. W. J. Rowser, ammunition depot, 31 years 6 months, 

8. L. Evans, planning section, 31 years 6 months. 

H. M. Rowe, shop 63, 31 years 6 months. 

W. Holmes, shop 38, 31 years 6 months. 

W. J. Low, shop 31, 81 years 5 months. 

B. H. Cline, shop 51, 31 years 5 months* 

A Frederick, shop 11, 31 years 6 months.* 

214. P. A. Whaley, supply department, 31 years 4 months, 

J. R. Leonard, foreman printer, 81 years, 4 months.* 

216. A. L. Wilson, shop 31, 31 years 3 months. 

John Combs, shop 31, 31 years 3 months.* 

N. E. Belcher, shop 72, 31 years 3 months.* 

219. William Cavanaugh, shop 66, 31 years 2 months. 

220. W. T. Barney, supply department, 31 years 1 month, 

221. F. Schafer, power plant, 31 yeais. 

C. Kerstlng, shop 81, 81 years. 

W. B. Banne, shop 17, 31 years. 

A. J. Wood, shop 17, 31 years. 

A. Sacaze. shop 31, 81 years. 

226. A. T Garrison, planning section, 30 years 11 months. 

£. L, Ingham, shop 72, 30 years 11 months. 

A. Werner, shop 61, 30 years 11 months.* 

229. E. G. Caffey, public works, 30 years 10 months. 

P. P. Kruse, shop 31, 30 years 10 months. 

T. J. Walsh, shop 61, 80 years 10 months. 

J. R Downing, survey section, 30 years 10 months.* 

233. C. Berner, shop 31, 30 years 9 months. 

G. T. Cavanaugh, shop 23. 30 years 9 months.* 

J. W. McManus, shop 61, 30 years 9 months.* 

236. George R. Harris, shop 61, 30 years 8 months. 

H. P. Goodrich, supply department, 30 years 8 months. 

M. D. Curtiss, supply department, SO years 8 months.* 

239. J. E. Beesley, shop 11, 30 years 7 months. 

W. P. Smith, planning section, 30 years 7 months. 

E. W. Byrne, power plant, 30 years 7 months. 

H. J. Kennedy, public works, 30 years 7 months,* 

243. N. J. Freund, shop 38, 30 years 6 months. 

J. J. Hess, head physicist, 30 years 6 months, 

W. N. Simons, shop 61, 30 years 6 months. 

A. E. Servente, shop 11, 80 years 6 months. 

R. M. Keaton, public works, 30 years 6 months. 

248. G. E. Scow, supply, 30 years 3 months. 

249. G. Vetter, shop 17, 30 years 3 months.* 

260. F. O. Jones, supply, 30 years 1 month. 


Demonetization of Silver By Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, jR. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


REPORT BY AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ATTACH^ AT ATHENS, 
GREECE 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, further demonetization 
of silver is indicated by a report from the American Com¬ 
mercial Attach^ at Athens. Greece, dated January 2, 1940. I 
ask consent that this item, consisting of one paragraph, be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

A decree just issued orders the withdrawal from circulation of 
all silver coins of 10 and 20 drachmas denominations during the 
second half of 1940. Pending the Issuance of other metalllo ctir- 
rency to replace these coins, the Minister of Finance Is authorized 
to Issue paper notes of 10- and 20-drachma denominations in an 
amount not exceeding 700,000,000 drachmas. There are about 
360,000,000 drachmas of 10- and 20-drachma coins now In cir¬ 
culation. 


Mark Twain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following address by Hon. 
James A. Parley, Postmaster General of the United States, 
at a public banquet preceding the first-day sale of the 
Samuel L. Clemens—^Mark Twain—commemorative stomp, 
Hannibal, Mo., Monday, February 12, 1940; 

It is something more than a coincidence that the people of this 
section of the Nation should gather In distinguished numbers on 
the same day to pay tribute to Mark Twain and Abraham Lincoln. 
Tills morning we observed at New Salem, lU., the one hundred and 
seventh anniversary of Lincoln’s appointment as postmaster, and 
tonight we assemble to celebrate the arrival of a new and distin¬ 
guished member in the family of the famous American series of 
stamps. 

This Is an event that you may write In the family Bible, the same 
as John and Jane Clemens may have done on a November night in 
1835 when, with Halley's comet in the sky, their little son, Samuel 
Langhorne, arrived in their humble home In the nearby village of 
Florida in this State. 

Abe Lincoln and Mark Twain are two of the most characteristic 
and certainly among the most loved of our noted Americans. Each 
followed the American ideal of rising to a place of acclaim through 
character and hard work. One was the devoted leader of our Nation 
In Its period of trial; the other expressed the spirit of the Nation 
In Its age of expansion. They have one great thing In common—a 
genuine and wholesome sense of humor. Probably at no time in 
American history has this attribute been of more importance In 
our national life than It Is today. As long as we can keep our sense 
of humor there Is no danger for the safety and welfare of our 
country. 

Samuel Clemens, known the world over as Mark Twain, was about 
4 years old when the family moved to Hannibal. Because he spent 
his boyhood days In this typical American town, among typical 
American people, you cannot hear the name of Mark Twain without 
also thinking of Hannibal. 

As I stand here tonight In Mark Twain’s “little white town,” I 
visualize your wide rolling Mississippi and catch the strains of the 
echo announcing the approach of the steamboat. I can see the 
twin smokestacks with their black clouds of smoke, the paddle 
boxes, flags, and In the pilot house the white-haired captain puffing 
away—like a true son of Missouri—on his corncob pipe. Some of 
you In Hannibal remember, I’m sure, this picture of early days on 
the “Father of Waters.” You recall this robust America of that 
authentic American, Mark Twain. 

The home town of Tom Sawyer has grown since those days of 
river glory. How Ideal It is that you have preserved the cele¬ 
brated board fence on Hill Street, Injun Joe's cave, and Jackson’s 
Island where Tom and Huckleberry Rnn played pirates together. 
How fine It Is to discover below Holliday’s Hill re^lstlc statues of 
these two boys. 

“To be good Is noble, but to show others how to be good is 
nobler—and less trouble,” was one of Mark Twain’s favorite sa 3 rlng 8 . 
What a figure he must have made In the streets of Hannlb^, 
Bt. Louis, New Orleans, New York, or of Hartford, Conn., where he 
spent most of his later writing years] Fierce, yet genial, blue eyes 
alive under heavy brows. A sheaf of wild white hair and a handle¬ 
bar, Buffalo Bill mustache, and a special river-flavored vocabulary 
of description and anecdote to help him look and act the part. 

We can Imagine Twain with his alluring western drawl reciting 
the talk about “The Jumping Prog of Calaveras County.” We can 
see him orating good-naturedly on the Sandwich Islands, or, when 
he was rumored dead, sternly instructing a reporter, “Just say that 
the report of my death has been grossly exaggerated.” 

Mark Twain’s life and work radiated the American essence. 
Not even Horatio Alger could match this success of roving type¬ 
setter to Oxford degree of doctor of literature. 

He was of the frontier; self-reliant, tender-hearted, democratic; 
and he knew and cherished every comer of the country; his native 
good humor and optimism are classic. In later life, In spite of 
having no legal obligations when his publishing firm failed, Twain 
paid off his debt to a penny. And he lived the great American ideal 
of romance by falling In love at first sight with a portrait of 
Olivia Langdon, his future wife. 
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Wtth tbt wrlttaeigs of Mark Twain, literature in tbe TTnited Btatee 
became dlstlncUve iUnerftcan literature. Twain aaw with his own 
eyea the beautlea of the aurglng MleelMlppl, of the western 
prairie, and the mountalna. He wrote his own thoughts, and he 
expressed hiinself In qieeeh that was typloally and freshly Amerl« 
can. Whether it was In labeling hims^ during his j^otlng daye 
as '*half horse, half alligator;'* whether it was in Huok Finn's 
saying, ''you feel mighty me and ea^ and comfortable on a raft;" 
or In Smiley bragging about his jumping frog, "it might be a parrot, 
or it might be a canary, but It ain't—it's only Just a frog." Every¬ 
where Mark Twain was the expression of earthy American senti¬ 
ment. 

1 remember a story which Twain tdd about finding a $60 bill, 
which his oonaclenoe pricked him to advertise. "I didn^ deecrlbe it 
very particularly/' he said. "And I waited In dire fear that 
the owner would turn up and take away my fortune. By and 
by," he reports, "I couldn't stand It any longer. My consclsnce 
had gotten all that was coming to it. 1 felt that I must take the 
money out of danger." 

Yet Mark Twain had a full existence beyond that of writing what 
may be termed the "American Declaration of Independence in Lit¬ 
erature." He was a tramper of many roads; a thoughtful student in 
the university of life during those eager, boisterous times of a 
frontier a day. In this, too, he was typically American—^restless, 
suffering ups and downs of fortune with the same serenity. 

In his teens, Twain started off gayly to South America and 
woimd up learzxlng the turns and twists of 1,300 miles of Missis¬ 
sippi, under the guidance of Horace Bixby, whom his Life on the 
Mississippi has made famous. It was from this experience that 
Sam Clemens took on his nom de plume of Mark Twain. This 
pleasant-soimdlng nazne was even more welcome on the river 
where it Indicated a leadsman sounding the safe depth of 
2 fathoms. 

From then on Twain's life was one of energetic action, recorded 
In a succession of volumes which dangled at the end of his facile 
pen. He dabbled In everything—gold mining, Journalism, inven¬ 
tions, and publishing General Grant's memoirs. But his real 
career lay in his speeches and the unquenchable vigor of his 
writings. 

Though Twain looked upon his work as Journalism, It was litera¬ 
ture. For whatever he thought of himself. Twain was a master 
at telling a story. Perhaps because he had lived so many In 
his own life. Not only Tom Sawyer, but Mark, himself, fished 
in the Mississippi, explored caves, and fed "paln-kiUer" medicine 
to the unsuspecting cat. 

Certainly Mark Twain is the most generally read and enjoyed of 
all American writers. What boy has not envied Tom Sawyer's 
fence-painting strategy? What girl has not played at being 
Becky Thatcher? These people—Huck and Becky, Aunt Polly, 
Colonel Sellers, and the hard-boiled Connecticut Yankee—^have 
become as much a part of our history as of our literature. 

In his personal recollections. Twain touched other universal 
aspects of American nature. He is the tired pilot-to-be falling 
asleep at the wheel; the Innocent tourist bothered with barbers, 
guides, hotels; the friend declining a drink before breakfast be¬ 
cause, "first, 1 am a prohibitionist; second, I never drink before 
breakfast; and third, I already have had four drinks." 

Of all our authors In their lifetime, Mark Twain was the most 
popular. Whatever he did, wherever he went, this Twain was met 
with tumult and applause. America took him to heart at once. 
Aristocratic Europe^ts poets and dukes—^marveled at him. Not 
since Charles Dickens had such wide enthusiasm been shown. 
London had to change Its traffle rules whenever he came to town. 
B: range that the Old World did not resent his satire and defiant 
New World patriotism. Even the famous George Bernard Shaw 
ventured praise: "I am persuaded that the future historian of 
America will find your works as indispensable to him as a French 
historian finds the political tracts of Voltaire." 

Shaw was right about Mark Twain. We have found Indispensable 
the writings of this distinguished representative American who be¬ 
lieved firmly that the proper study of mankind Is man. "I’m from 
Missouri" is a proud slogan, since it portrays a man who all his life 
loved the fair and square and hated hypocrisy and oppression. 
Long before our present radio tjomedlans Mark Twain knew that a 
joke about himself was twice as good as a Joke about somebody else. 
Such a sense of hiunor Is a valuable asset. Any man or nation that 
has this sense of humor is bound to be healthy, wealthy, and surely 
wise. 

When Twain's career was at Its height some of his friends were 
dlflcusslng in bis absence who was the best-known American. 
Bomeone suggested Mark. Another friend added that since It was 
near his birthday they should send him some message of congratu¬ 
lations. They wrote a few pages of friendly greeting, then dis¬ 
covered they didn't know his address. Finally they decided to 
address the letter to "Mark Twain, Lord Knows Where." Some 
weeks later they received a card from Twain in London. The card 
said, -He did." 

The United States malls tiaen, as now, wiere true to the trust and 
running on tune. 

How Interestlxig to recall the last days of this American—playing 
billiards (one of his favorite pastimes), amoking his pipe, or perhaps 
rsading Ctarlyle's Ftencb Bevolutlon, with the serenity that comes 


from the satisfaction of a life well spent. Just a few hou» b$lore 
he died In IdlO, Halley's comet again appeared In the sky. The 
Divine Providence thus seemed to signalize the beginning and the 
end of a great career. With his death the world lost some of Its 
smile. America mourned for him more than it had lor any other 
literary figure. 

What was Mark Twain? His stiU warm presence among us and 
on this stamp merits some deeper title than "humorist." Humor 
that is only funny does not Unger beyond an evening’s broadcast. 
Twain's humor bore the thought of a serious man. His nonsense 
often had good American common sense back of it. In his field 
Twain had the leadership of a Jefferson, the literary wisdom of a 
Whitman, and the humor of a Will Rogers. When he said, "Always 
do right; this will gratify some people and astonish the rest," he 
was not Just joking but telling the truth. If he advised "When in 
doubt, tell the truth," he was preaching only what he practiced. 
He was earnest. He was intensely human. He was true to his 
country and himself. That is why Mark Twain Is today one of our 
immortals. 

I cordially Invite all of you to be present tomorrow morning at 
9:16 o’clock when the first sheet of these new stamps will be sold 
at the Hannibal Post Offlee. This stamp concludes the group of 
five authors in the famous Americans series and discharges a long- 
felt obligation of the Post Office Department to American litera¬ 
ture. I commend this new issue to the people of Hannibal as an 
honor to their most illustrious citizen; to the people of Missouri as 
commemorating one of their most famous sons; to the people of 
America as depicting a figure who with his delightful characters and 
Intriguing stories did so much to lighten the cares and burdens of 
the young Nation which was then surging upward and onward to 
a place among the great powers of the world. 


War Exports 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Febrmty 26, 1940 

EDITORIAL PROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OF FEBRUARY 18, 1940 

Mr. GIBBON. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Record an editorial from 
the New York Times under date of February 18,1940, entitled 
*'War Exports."' 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 16, 1940J 

WAR EXPORTS 

A number of points of considerable interest are to be found in 
the most recent report of the State Department on American ex¬ 
ports of war munitions. Total exports of "arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war" (to use the terminology of the Neutrality Act) 
were valued In 1939 at $102,298,298.51. Of this amount almost all 
was for aircraft and aircraft parts, the unimportant residue being 
distributed among rifies, artillery, ammunition, high explosives, etc. 
Evidently, America's role to date as a purveyor of munitions in 
the strict sense has been closely confined to the field of aviation. 

Nearly 70 percent of all the reported munition exports consisted 
of aircraft to France and Great Britain, with Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia taking small additional quantities. That the percentage 
was not higher shows to what extent the arms race during the 
past year has spread beyond Europe. For in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, such countries as Peru found it necessary to buy $1,084,000 
of American military aircraft (without Including equipment for 
civil use); Mexico, $096,000, ^d Argentina, $956,000, while In 
Europe, xmrehases by the Netiierlands reached a total of $1,088,000 
for the homeland (without ixwluding an additional $2,203,000 for 
civil equipment and parts), and for Its East Indian possessions the 
significantly very much larger total of $4,877,000. 

Of more importance in many req>ect8 for the nearer future are 
the data on munition export licenses Issued by the Btate Depart¬ 
ment. Licenses Issued to England and France, after the amend¬ 
ment of the Neutrality Act last autumn made possible tba resump¬ 
tion of munltloii exports, reached the sizable total of more than 
$200,000,000, of which over $150,000,000 had not yet been used at 
the beginning of February. No less noteworthy were the aircraft 
licenses issued in December and January, covering nearly $6,000,000 
for Notway and Sweden. How much of this Is destined eventually 
for Finland is uncertain. 
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A Talk Given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY W. J. CAMERON AND STATEMENT BY 
JAMES B. McLElSH 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following address by 
Mr. W. J. Cameron on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1940. There is also included a statement by Mr. 
James B. McLeish. 

. RADIO ADDRESS BT W. J. CAMERON 

Today is the ninety-third anniversary of Thomas A. Edison’s 
birth. Since 8 years ago last October, when ripe In years and 
rich In good works for his fellow men, he left us. his birthday 
has been reverently kept at Dearborn. 

Yesterday, however—Saturday—a notable observance of the day 
was held at Port Huron, Mich., where the blue waters of Lake 
Huron and the Georgian Bay flow down through the river St. 
Clair. In that city Edison lived the formative years of his 
youth—^from the age of 10 to 17—and thither he returned briefly, 
a young man of twenty, before making the longer eastern flight 
that brought him to his permanent home In New Jersey. But he 
never forgot Port Huron. There his Immediate forbears lived, and 
there they sleep. Through his long and deep friendship with 
Henry Ford. Dearborn knew Edison In the days of his maturity— 
the approachable, kindly, whimsical, uncannily observant man 
who had sloughed off most of life’s nonessentials and attained 
a great altitude of peace; but Port Huron know him as a boy—a 
boy that played pranks, a boy in restless quest of the meaning 
of things. He first ventured into the world as newsboy on the 
local train between Port Huron and Detroit. On his lay-overs at 
Detroit, he attempted to road his way through the public library 
from end to end regardless of the subjects of the books. 

Twenty-flve years ago, a world-famous and aging man, on 
Henry Ford’s special train, Edison made a sentimental journey 
for old time’s sake over the route his work as a newsboy has 
made historic. As the train stopped at the little way stations 
people came to meet him who had known him 40 years before, 
Borne of whom had bought a paper from him dally. Well, that 
sentimental Journey was repeated yesterday. The old train of the 
sixties, with its wood-bumlng locomotive, familiar to all visitors at 
Greenfield Village, pulled out on Its way to Port Huron. There Is 
no use pretending that it ran very fast or that It arrived on time. 
It didn't. For at every country crossing crowds were standing in 
the snow demanding that It stop—which it did. Men and women 
dressed In the styles of the sixties were waiting all along the line. 
Here and there a faded old uniform was seen. People waved 
from farmhouse porches. The little way stations were thronged. 
Groups ran down the right-of-way in the track of the train loathe 
to see It leave. It was Just as when Mr. Edison himself passed 
that way 25 years ago. 

At Port Huron the town was transformed. The harsh rawness 
of the day was simply beaten back before the amazing warmth 
of the community spirit. One saw more Paisley shawls, more 
crinolines and hoop skirts, more tight coats on the men, more 
strange cravats—and it was apparent that the men of Port Huron 
had spent the last 3 weeks raising boards (some of which had 
only reached the state of vague suggestion) to complete the scene 
as the boy Edison saw It more than 70 years ago. One man 
never again will criticize the modern styles In women’s hats after 
seeing the best approved styles of the sixties. Port Huron rose 
splendidly to the occasion; It was a day neither her citizens nor 
her tens of thousands of visitors will soon forget. 

'The ceremonies were graced by the presence of that lady who, 
through nearly half a century of happy wedded life, prolonged the 
years of Edison and kept him free for his work. Besides many 
nationally distinguished guests, there were present men past 88, 
men past 90. who had known the boy Edison and participated In 
his playful mischief. The day ended with the first showing of the 
new M-G-M film, Young Tom Edison, with Mickey Rooney in 
the star part. One of the nicest things of the day was a remark 
Mickey made at luncheon; said he—"When you see the picture I 
hope you will not see Mickey Rooney or Andy Hardy, I hope you 
will only see young Tom Edison." Mickey Rooney deserves all the 
good things said of him. He simply captured Dearborn when he 
worked there on the picture. As Mr. Edsel Ford said, speaking of 
Henry Ford’s part In the celebration—"My father did It in honor 
of his old friend, Thomas A. Edison, and his new friend, Mickey 
Rooney.’’ 

Who can compass in words the work of Edison? He was the 
light brlnger. He was the brlnger of power. He was the dis¬ 


solver of separating distance. He was the capturer and preserver 
and reproducer of all that Is worthy and beautiful in sound and 
form and motion. Wherever he pointed his maglo wand, wealth, 
employment, refinement, help sprang up for millions of men. It is 
estimated that $26,000,000,000 of the productive wealth of the 
United States was created by Edison’s ideas, and that $7,000,000,000 
of our annual national income is earned by the continuous em¬ 
ployment provided by those ideas, and that one man in every nine 
employed in the manufacturing, mechanical, and communications 
industries owes his Job to Edison’s great mind. 

’The Bight and sound of his achievements are all about us, in the 
air, on the sea, along the highways of the earth, and in the homes 
and workshops of men. With it all he left an unstained name—a 
name still vital with courage and vibrant with inspiration. 

STATEMENT BT JAMES B. MC LSISH 

James B. McLeish, vice president of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America and president of C. I. O. Local 407, 
which comprises several units of the 'Thomas A. Edison Industries 
in New Jersey, today paid tribute to Thomas A. Edison on the occa¬ 
sion of the great inventor’s ninety-third anniversary, which will be 
observed nationally on Sunday, February 11. 

McLeish’s statement was issued today in commenting on the radio 
talk delivered by Congressman Albert L. Vreeland, of New Jersey, 
over the Mutual Broadcasting Co.'s network from Washington. He 
also pointed out that Local 407 recently passed a resolution urging 
that February 11 be known as Edison Day. 

In speaking of Congressman Vreeland's remarks, McLeish said: 
"Since the Honorable Albert L. Vreeland represents the New Jersey 
district where Mr. Edison carried on his great work to benefit hu¬ 
manity, perhaps there is no more logical a person to pay tribute to 
that great man. And may I add that in paying tribute to Mr. 
Edison, Vreeland has brought before our members forcibly a reali¬ 
zation of the great debt we owe the father of our industries. 

"We realize that Mr. Edison’s work in electricity, his research 
on the thermionic tube, which was the basis of our present radio 
tube, Is making the generation and distribution of electric power 
possible, and scores of other inventions have brought employment in 
the electrical, radio, and machine industries. It is through Mr. 
Edison’s work that millions of us are able to perform work of which 
we can be proud, since we are able to bring to thousands of people 
the conveniences, luxuries, and pleasures of electricity and radio. 

"The men engaged in electrical industries today could well recall 
the Congressman’s words to more fully realize the debt they owe 
the electrical wizard. Vreeland said In his talk, *A recent survey 
has shown that 1 out of every 9 people gainfully employed in 
the United States in all transportation, communication, and me¬ 
chanical industries owes his employment directly to the Inventions 
of Thomas Edison. • • • As far back as 1931, the Industries 

arising directly from the inventions and discoveries of 'Thomas Alva 
Edison represented a total of over $26,000,000,000. A conservative 
estimate today would be well over $30,000,000,000. 'The Inventions 
of this one man have made the United States the greatest Industrial 
Nation on the face of the earth.’ 

"We can be proud that we are part of that vast Industrial pic¬ 
ture. We should feel privileged to work on products Invented by 
Mr. Edison. Every one of us In the electrical industries today 
directly owes a debt to Mr. Edison and recognizes the fact, 'This was 
indicated by the recent resolution Local 407 passed.’* 


America Must Make a Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS R. BALL 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PUTNAM (CONN..) PATRIOT OP 
FEBRUARY 22, 1940 

Mr. BALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to Include in the Appendix of the Record the 
following editorial from the Putnam (Coxm.) Patriot of Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1940: 

[From the Putnam (Conn.) Patriot of February 22, 1940] 

AMERICA MUST MAKE A DECISION 

As the war in Europe continues, or at least that part of it which 
affects Finland, America is being pressed more and more for a 
decision on the question of support. ’There is little doubt now 
but that the sentiments of the average person In this country are 
In favor of Finland In her military dispute with the "red" forces of 
gigantic Russia. Americans admire the Finns’ courage against 
ovei'whelmlng odds and at the same time pity them In their pres¬ 
ent strife. Now comes the question of support, particularly finan¬ 
cial. We feel sure that a considerable segment of opinion in favor 
of Finland feels that financial aid to that or any other of the war- 
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ring countrlM AuxM. be extended tbrough private sowsee eueh ae 
Horbert Hoover's rellet committee and not by tbe Ctavemment 
tteelf. 

It le not a qneetkm of economy, as far as the American people 
are oonoemed, but rather from the standpoint of national policy. 
It baa been argued, and logically, that die minute this country 
extends a loan to a nation at war we will have a direct financial 
tntercet in the outcome of that war, and history has tdtd us that 
financial Intervention can easily lead to military Intervention. 
Ihose In this country who foster this train of thought feel strongly 
that If we let our sentiments entloe us Into helpteg Finland or, in 
fact, any other country, we are immensely incrbadng the chances 
of being drawn Into ware which are none of our concern and 
which we Should stay out of entirely. 

But however sound this philosophy may be Finland's need for 
our support increeses daily end aeustiuioe is vital to the preserve^ 
tlon of the little northern European democracy. With this thought 
In mind, we must look at the plcsture from the qpposlte direction. 
Suppose America did, as a government, go to the aid of Finland. 
What would be the outcome? We agree with President Roosevelt 
when be said. In a talk to the Youth Oongress, the chances of 
Russia declaring war on the United States If we helped Finland 
are "too ridiculous to be worth considering." We agrekl with him 
for this reason: More than a year ago we loaned China $25,000,000 
to help her In her undeclared war with Japan and the Japanese 
did not make an issue of It. If that country accepted our support 
of Its enemy without controversy, does it seem likely that Russia, 
which has far less reason to desire any entanglement with the 
United States, would do likewise? 

However, irrespective of what side of this controversy history 
finally proves right, the remains that Americans must take 
a stand and take It very soon or the chances are that any tjrpe 
of support will be useless in the saving of Finland. 


The Decennial Census 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

07 

HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

LETTER PROM THE DIRECTOR OP THE CENSUS 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Recoeo, I Include the following communication 
received by me from the Director of the Census with the 
enclosure accompanying same: 

Dsa^AaTBfXN OP COBCMERCX, 

BURSAU or THK CXNStrS, 
Wasflington, February 26, 1940, 

Hon. Matthxw a. Dunn, 

Chairman, Census Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Chairman: Many false statements and Inferences 
are being circulated concerning the decennial census. For your in¬ 
formation there Is enclosed a letter which I sent to the New York 
Times in answer to the more serious misstatements. I have marked 
certain paragraphs for your special attention, giving the facts on 
the following salient points: 

1. No Federal ojCficlal can reveal any census information pertaining 
to any Individual. 

2. Business cHrganissatlons and many other groups outside the 
Government requested Inclusion of the Income question. 

3. The income inquiry does not call for total income. The extent 
of the question contemplated is absolutely necessary to get a 
proper measure of unemployment, and Oongress itself recognized 
this necessity by directly calling for Income In the 1037 unemploy¬ 
ment census. A measure of purchasing power Is essential to busi¬ 
ness for the development of broader markets for its products. For 
20 years one of the most vital parts of the census of agriculture has 
been the question on income of farms. 

4. The demand for the housing census came from business organ¬ 
izations outside the Government for facts which wquld stimulate 
home construction. Several of the Important organizations de¬ 
manding these facts are listed. 

I hope that the enclosed statement will be of assistance to you in 
answering correctly any Inquiries which you may receive from your 
constituents and in the consideration of census matters. 

Very truly yours, 

W. L. Austin, Director, 

Enclosure. 


February 23, 1940. 

To the Editor, Nxw York Tmss: 

Mr. Arthur BCrock's discussion of the coming decennial census in 
your Issues of February 22 and 23 contains so many direct mis¬ 


statements of fact and so many Inferences, based upon false asstuhp- 
tions, that X feel impelled to make this statement so that your 
readers may have the facts. 

X regret that Mr. Krock gave the Census Bureau no opportunity 
to present these facts to him prior to the preparation of his two 
articleB. which do gross injustice to an Impor^t statistical depart¬ 
ment of the Government, which, during 160 years, has established 
a record which does not Justify the implications he makea 

Mr. Elrocks two articles contain direct misstatements of fact and 
improper inferences in the following particulars: 

1. That the President has power, by Executive order, to make 
confidential census information available to other branches of the 
Government. 

2. That Congress in its enactment of 1929, under which authority 
the 1940 census is being taken (this enactment approved and 
signed by President Herbert Hoover), specifically limited the popu¬ 
lation schedule of 1940 to 21 questions. 

8. That the question in the housing schedule calling for informa¬ 
tion on home mortgagre is new. 

4. That the specific questions Included in the 1940 schedules 
were selected with the approval of the President. 

5. That the '^income" question in the population schedule is not 
authorised by law and is not "germane" to the subject of unem¬ 
ployment. 

6. That the determination of the specific questions resulted from 
the pressure of New Deal agencies. 

7. That the questions In the supplementary census, to be asked 
of each twentieth person, involve discrimination, and that they 
have to do with subject matter not heretofore employed in census 
taking and not of vital public interest. 

As to the right of the President or any governmental agency to 
publish or make use of any confidential information collected by 
the census, I quote from the Census Act of 1929, passed by Congress 
and signed by President Hoover: 

"Sec. 11. That the Information furnished under the provisions 
of this act shall be used only for the statistical purposes for which 
it is supplied. No publication shall be made by the Census Office 
whereby the data furnished by any particular establishment or 
Individual can be Identified, nor shall the Director of the Census 
permit any other than the sworn employees of the Census Office 
to examine the Individual reports." 

Again quoting from section 18 of the same act: 

"That in no case shall Information furnished under the authority 
of this act be used to the' detriment of the person or persons to 
whom such information relates." 

The same enactment fixes the penalties applicable to the public 
(all persons 18 years of age and over) for refusal to answer the 
census inquiries and for intentionally ^ving wrong information. 

The same enactment provides penalties of fine and imprisonment 
up to $2,000 or 6 years in prison or both for any census employee 
"if he shall, without the authority of the Director of the Census, 
publish or communicate any inlormation coming into his possession 
by reason of his employment under the provisions of this act." 

That it is within the power of the President, by Executive order, 
as Mr. E:rock contends, to set aside an act of Congress or to compel 
sworn census employees to commit felonies is a new theory in 
government. 

As to Mr. Krock's statement that the congressional enactment of 
1929, which is the authority for the present census, spectflcally 
limited the questions on the population schedule to 21, I quote 
from the law: 

"Sec. 4, That the fifteenth (1930) and subsequent decennial cen¬ 
suses shall be restricted to inquiries relating to population, to agri¬ 
culture, to irrigation, to drainage, to distribution, to unemploy¬ 
ment, and to mines. The number, form, and subdivision of the 
inquiries In the schedules used to take the census shall be deter¬ 
mined by the Director of the Census, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce." 

As to Mr. Krock’s charge that the question In the housing sched¬ 
ule calling for facts on home mortgages is new and to his statement 
that "the American people have heretofore taken the view that 
none of this Is a census taker’s business," I call attention to the 
following, quoted verbatim from the census law under which the 
census of 1890 was taken (this law was approved and signed by 
President Benjamin Harrison): 

"That it shall be the duty of the superintendent of census, in 
addition to the duties now required of him by law, to ascertain the 
number of persons who live on and cultivate their own farms and 
who live In their own homes, and the number who hire their farms 
and homes, and the number of fsirms and homes which are under 
mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the value of the prop¬ 
erty mortgaged. He shall also ascertain whether such farms and 
homes have been mortgaged for the whole or part of the purchase 
money for the same, or for other purposes, and the rates of Interest 
paid upon mortgage loans." 

The census of 1900, taken during the administration of President 
McKinley; the census of 1910, during the administration of Presi¬ 
dent Taft; the census of 1920, during the administration of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson all included questions on home ownership or rental 
and. If owned, free or mortgaged. The oensus of 1930, tmder Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, called for Information on home owned or rented; value 
of home if owned, or monthly rental if rented, and likewise called 
for information as to whether or not there was a radio set in the 
home. 

I should like to call Mr. Krock’s attention to the census of 1850 
under President Zachary Taylor which required all persons to 
report the value of real estate owned, and to the census of 1860 
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under President James Buchanan which required all persona to 
report the value of real estate owned together with the value of 
their personal estates. In the census of 1860 Abraham Lincoln 
reported the value of hla real estate and the value of his personal 
estate as did all other persons. 

Those who charge that the questions In the 1940 census violate 
privacy should know that they will not be called upon to give an 
appraisal of their personal property as In the census of 1830. 

As to Mr. Krock’s intimation that the questions In the 1940 
census schedules were selected under approval or suggestion of 
the President, I should like to say that, to my knowledge, the 
President has not seen these questions and to assert that no Indi¬ 
cation nor Intimation as to the selection of questions came from 
the White House. If Mr. Krock jumped to the conclusion that 
the President favored these individual questions because of his 
formal proclamation calling upon the public to cooperate in the 
1940 census, he should know that each President since 1900 has, 
prior to decennial censuses. Issued such formal proclamations; that 
the draft of this message was prepared by Census Bureau em¬ 
ployees, in line with the contents of previous presidential procla¬ 
mations, and then submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
the Department of Justice for their approval, before going to the 
White House. The Implication that this proclamation was Issued 
In response to criticisms of the contents of the schedules will not 
stand up In view of the fact that the draft of this formal procla¬ 
mation was prepared many weeks ago, before any objections to 
the questions had been re^stered. 

As to Mr. Krock’s charge that the “Income” Inquiry In the popu¬ 
lation schedule Is not In line with the precedent of congressional 
enactment and that it Is not “germane” to the subject of unem¬ 
ployment, I should like to call his attention to the congressional 
enactment calling for the Unemployment Census of 1937. That 
law stated that its purpose was to provide information about per¬ 
sons “partially employed or unemployed and their dependents and 
Income.” The subsequent census of unemployment contained the 
question on annual income as required by that law. 

Questions on income’ have been an Important part of the census 
of agriculture for 20 years and the Information yielded as to in¬ 
come from sale and use of farm products has been vital In legis¬ 
lative consideration of the farm problem. The 1930 census of agri¬ 
culture showed that approximately 3.000.000 farms—nearly one- 
half of all farms—had Incomes from the sale and use of products 
amounting to $1,000 per year and less.. 

As to Mr. Krock’s contention that income Is not “germane” to 
the subject of population and imemployment I should like to say 
that wage Income Is a question relating In a very vital sense both 
to population and to unemplo 3 rment. While the returns from this 
question will be of great service In the form of totals to be used 
In computing national income, the greatest value appears when 
they are used as a basis for classifying the population. Business 
organizations can plan their marketing activities much more effec¬ 
tively if they know in what areas hlgh-lncome families are to be 
found, and In what areas low-income families, and also something 
about the other population characteristics which axe found In com¬ 
bination with high and low Income. 

In other respects the relation between population and Income Is 
even more vital and fundamental. The annual Increase in the 
population is now far smaller than it was a few years ago, and the 
number of children is rather rapidly declining. It has been fre¬ 
quently stated that a disproportionate fraction of these children 
are growing up in homes with very low Incomes and thus receiving 
Inadequate preparation for the duties of citizenship. Income data 
In the census will show to what extent this condition actually 
prevails. The Income figures tabulated In combination with edu¬ 
cation will show the extent to which low Income might be due to 
lack of education. Income tabulated in combination with age will 
show to what extent individual members of the American people 
are improving their economic status with Increasing age, and also 
to what extent those approaching old age are compelled to get 
along on lower Incomes. 

The Income question relates directly to unemployment. Under 
present conditions any statistics on employment which are to be 
of real use must go further than giving simply the number of 
those who have no employment whatever. It is necessary in addi¬ 
tion to have some measure of the extent of employment of those 
not strictly unemployed but nevertheless very inadequately em¬ 
ployed. The best possible measure of the adequacy of employment 
Is the amount of Income which the person receives from it, and 
when the amount of wage Income is tabulated In combination 
with age, occupation, industry, and other characteristics shown 
in the population census, it becomes one of the most important of 
all factors available for the analysis of the unemployment 
situation. 

The Income question was used in the test census taken In two 
Indiana cotmties last summer, and It met with little resistance 
and was answered freely. 

Mr. Krock’s Inference that certain questions on the X940 schedule 
were included as a result of the pressure of New Deal sigencles is 
devoid of all basis of fact. On the contrary, the very questions 
to which he registers objection were urged upon the Census Bureau 
by conservative businessmen and business organlzatlozis. 

Businessmen, trade associations, chambers of commerce, adver¬ 
tising agencies, and marketing experts have long urged the inclu¬ 
sion of the question on income. Business has always wanted 
information on wages and salaries to determine the extent of na¬ 
tional, regional, and local mass-buying power in the field of con¬ 


sumers' goods. The value of these statistics Is self-evident to every 
businessman, manufacturer, wholesolor, retailer, and others en¬ 
gaged in marketing goods. The fact is that the question on 
income in the 1940 census does not call for total Income. It 
merely asks how much the person received In wages or salary, 
including commissions last year up to $5,000. If he made more, he 
merely answers “over $5,000.” 

The construction of this question, with its $6,000 celling, makes 
It perfectly evident that Its Intention Is to measure purchasing 
power for consumers goods and designate zones of high and low 
purchasing power. Anybody knows that salaries and wages below 
$6,000 are expended largely for consumers goods, and that Income 
above $5,000 Is not so expended. The very nature of the question 
therefore explains Its purpose. 

A year ago a large group of people prominent In business and 
economics was called to Washington to examine proposed census 
questions. This conference expressed particular satisfaction with 
the questions relating to migration, omplo 3 anent, imemployment, 
and economic status. Among those who attended this conferenoe 
were Dr. Louis Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
Dr. David R. Craig, president of the American Retail Federation; 
Mr. Noel Sargent, secretary of the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers; Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Sidney R. Katz, of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; Miss 
Margaret Scattergood, of the American Federation of lAbor; and 
Dr. Stacey May, of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Letters and resolutions calling for statistics on earnings of the 
American people are In the files of the Census Bureau from such 
organizations as the American Home Economics Association, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the Actuarial Society of 
America, the Population Association of America, also some min¬ 
isters and church councils, Y. M. C. A.’s, Insurance companies, auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers, public utilities, labor unions, advertising 
agencies and market analysts, publishers of magazines and news¬ 
papers, and publishers of farm papers. One of these requests came 
from a conference sponsored by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Which Includes directors from such groups as the Ameri¬ 
can Engineering Council, the American Management Association, 
the National Publishers Association, and the American Federation 
of Labor. This conference reported "the conference went on record 
as strongly recommending the Inclusion of such questions (ques¬ 
tions on income) In the Census.” 

It should also bo remembered that this Income question was 
approved unanimously by the Advisory. Committee of the Census 
Bureau, composed of nongovernmental people, and Including Dr. 
Robert E. Chaddock, of Columbia University; Dr. J. Frederick 
Dewhurst, of the Twentieth Century Fund; Paul T. Chcrington, 
market analyst; Dr. William P. Ogburn, of the University of Chi¬ 
cago; Dr. Murray R. Benedict, of the University of California; and 
Dr. Willard R. Thorp, of Duh & Bradstreet. 

Demand for the housing census likewise came from business. 
The organizations and individuals which expressed their desire and 
need for a housing census included the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, the National Sand and Gravel Association, the 
Structural Clay products Institute, the Metal Window Institute, the 
National Lime Association, the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, and others. The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards passed a resolution requesting Congress to authorize Census 
questions on housing, home ownership, and home finance. The 
National Association of Housing omclals also petitioned Congress, 
as did the housing boards of New York State and Pennsylvania. 
William Green, president of the A. F. of L., called the housing 
census “a matter In which labor Is particularly concerned,” Other 
organizations supporting the housing census were the American 
Society of Planning officials, the American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion, the American Home Economics Association, the Associated 
General Contractors, the United States Conference of Mayors, the 
American Institute of Architects, the Producers Council, the Con¬ 
struction League of America, and the National Association of 
Master Plumbers. Hundreds of regional organizations have like¬ 
wise expressed their Interest. 

As to the charge that the supplementary questions, to be asked 
of each twentieth person, involve discrimination and that they 
deal with subjects not heretofore employed in census taking, I 
should like to say that the very questions which Mr. Krock re¬ 
gards as invading privacy—^requiring women to reveal marital 
status, number times married, and number of children ever born— 
hove been used In var 3 rlng ways since 1880 and that the census of 
1890 under President Benjamin Harrison and the census of 1900 
under President William McKinley and that of 1910 under Presi¬ 
dent Taft called for much the same Information. 

One other query in the supplementary census calling for Infor¬ 
mation as to whether or not a veteran was employed in the 1930 
census under President Hoover, and has been included at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Veterans* Administration and the American Legion. 

The only absolutely new questlou In the supplementary census 
is that asking whether or not the person has a social-security 
number and asking the range of deductions made from salaries or 
wages for social security. As a matter of fact the real reason for 
asking these supplementary questions of only 5 percent of the 
population is that most of the questions on it are old and that a 
sample Involving between six and seven million will be sufficient 
to continue appraisal of the trends previously shown, and we are 
thus sparing 95 percent of the people the time required to answer 
these questions. Rather than being a step Involving discrimina¬ 
tion, It Is a step In favor of public convenience. 
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ne OKUKum of tlie "United Bt&tee, through 160 years, haiw made 
availabla the most oomplate axid aoourats statistical record pos¬ 
sessed hy any nation. At every decennial census there has been 
some resistance to xiew questions, Introduced to obtain Informa¬ 
tion called for by the increasing compleadty of American life. For¬ 
tunately, the public generally appreciates the value of censtts sta¬ 
tistics and cooperates willingly. This Is evident from the fact that 
In all these years It has rarely been necessary to resort to com¬ 
pulsion. It Is most regrettable, therefore, that statements and 
Implications not support by facts ahomd be circulated to Impair 
the efficiency of this onoe-ln-ten-years study which comes more 
directly home to every one of our 132,000,000 people than any other 
activity of the Federal Government. 

Zf Mr. Krock fears that the census violates the guaranties of the 
BUI of Bights, he should remember that the Nation's founders 
also wrote the provision fcv decennial censuses In the Constitution 
and it was they who provided for compulsion In the answering of 
census inquiries. 

Very truly yoursi 

X)iwBCToa or sbx Cxwsus. 
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of American cttiaenshlp and who will resist from any quarter efforts 
to regiment free men and women and undermine oonstltultaial 
self-government. 

Beeiprocal'Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EARL R. LEWIS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE POTTERS’ HERALD 


The 1940 Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. FRANCIS HARTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr. HARTER of New York. Mr. Speaker, the questions 
which Mr. Hopkins has prepared for use in quizzing the 
citizen in the 1940 census reach far beyond that which the 
wording of the law contemplates. We should not be sur¬ 
prised, however, eis his activities while heading the W. P. A. 
show his leanings. These questions might well be expected 
in a totalitarian state but under our republican form of 
government they ore unthinkable. The united efforts of the 
Members on the Republican side to save our citizens from 
being subjected to these very personal questions seem doomed. 
The very large number of bitter complaints at this further 
dictatorial direction finder clearly demonstrates the righteous 
indignation which the questions have aroused. Centraliza¬ 
tion of power Is leading us steadily but surely to more and 
more losses of our standing as a free and unfettered people. 
I predict that the time is not far distant when the people 
will see to It that our ever-increasing power in Washington 
be put in reverse. States* rights demand and entitle us to 
decentralization rather than more centralization. Economy 
dictates decentralization; aid for unemployment dictates it; 
aid for those in need dictates It and business can well benefit. 

The census questions are only another stair to the throne 
of one-man control. The people of Erie County, N. Y., are 
all too awake to the seriousness of this situation. As evi¬ 
dence of their feeling, I want you to hear a resolution offered 
at a luncheon held under the auspices of the O. O. P. Women's 
Council in Buffalo last Saturday. This resolution was offered 
by Mrs. William C. IThrhan, president of the Martha Wash¬ 
ington Club, at the luncheon of over 500 people—almost all 
of them women—housewives and women who work In Erie 
County’s Industrial organizations. It was unanimously 
adopted, and reads: 

Whereas the heretofore reliable and useful United States census 
established ISO years ago has been degenerated Into a political 
snooping expedition according to advance publication of questions 
to be asked in the 1940 census; and 
Whereas the intimate personal questions listed In the census 
forms constitute a flagrant invasion of the privacy and Independ¬ 
ence of American oitlBens and families; and 
Whereas Federal requirement of. accurate answers' to aU ques¬ 
tions Is compulsory under threat of fine and imprisonment, a form 
of inquisition entirely in conflict with the rights and prlvUeges of 
American citizenship: Now therefore be it 
Resolved, That this assembly under the auspices of the Erie 
County Council of Republican Women does hereby protest this 
bureaucratic procedure toward total regimentation of the people 
of the United States by government; and 
That we call txpon all citizens to i^udlate unwarranted political 
snooping by the Federal Government in the private affairs of the 
people and to support for election to Federal office only candidates 
who are pledged xq observe the traditional rights and prlvUegos 


Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the action of this House 
last Friday, February 23, in passing the bill to extend the 
so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for another period 
of 3 years, thereby fastening upon the country for that period 
of time the policy of trading off American markets for some 
of our products for the purpose of thereby purchasing foreign 
markets for cei*taln other of our products, recalls to mind the 
fact that one of the Industries whose American markets are 
thus affected is the pottery Industry. The fact that the 
people who are employed in that industry are awake to the 
situation and to the threat to their employment and Jobs Is 
clearly shown by an editorial appearing in the Potter’s Herald 
of East Liverpool, Ohio, the oflQcial publication of the Na¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Operating Potters in its issue of Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1940, which Is as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD EXPLAIN 

The Congress Is now considering, upon the demand of Secretary 
of State Hull and other State Department Intellectuals, supported 
by President Roosevelt, the continuance of the reciprocal-trade 
treaties. 

These trade treaties are contrary to the Constitution, are con¬ 
trary to the express policy of every Democratlc-controlled Congress 
from 1882 to 1932. They are contrary to and virtually set aside 
and nullify the protection of Jobs and standards of living which 
American workers received through the Asiatic exclusion law, 
restrictive Immigration laws, and fair labor standards law. 

Secretary of State Hull, in serving as Congressman and Senator, 
bitterly opposed the granting of taxing and treaty-making power 
to any appointed officials of our Government. 

Every leader of democracy, prior to 1938, has publicly opposed 
this type of legislation. 

Daniel J. Tobin, vice president of the American Federation of 
Labor, president of Teamsters International Union, and chairman, 
of Democratic Labor Committee in 1932 and 1936, a keen student 
of world and labor conditions, in a leading editorial in the Team¬ 
sters February Journal, says, in part: 

**The labor movement Is destroyed In most of the countries of 
the world. That Includes the Americas, north and south of the 
United States. If the war conditions continue for 2 years from 
now, what is left of the labor movement In the European countries 
will be destroyed because of the economic destruction due to war, 
♦ ♦ * Only those who close their eyes or through their igno¬ 

rance or blindness to war conditions can fall to see that with the 
destruction of value in the European ooimtrles no matter who wins 
the war the economic conditions of those countries will be de¬ 
stroyed. ♦ • • The markets of the world will be drawn down 

and cheap labor will be forced upon all the workers of the Euro¬ 
pean countries so that they can help pay the expenses of this 
awful catastrophe now obtaining in Europe and Asia. 

The hours of labor established by the French workers’ union 2 
years ago have been totally set aside and Instead of a 40-hour 
week they are now working 52 and 66 hours and will soon be 
working 60 hours, to meet the demands of a nation engaged In 
war and in danger of destruction. The trade unionists of England 
are alarmed and recently held a conference with the leaders of 
the French labor movement endeavoring to plan some method of 
procedure to protect the English worker; or let us put it another 
way—^fearing that war will cause the destruction of the conditions 
which labor enjoys in that country similar to what has happened 
In France. Does anyone who has any sense believe that the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the United States can be preserved and that 
union-labor wages can continue to obtain here if the world Is 
flood^ with cheap-labor products and the country invaded by the 
products of labor of nations driven to destruction by war expendi¬ 
tures? 

In view of the statement of conditions so ably made by President 
Tobin and the historic policy of the Democratic Party we deem it 
fair to ask why the change In policy since 1982, 
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Can It be possible that international bankers, our few exporters, 
and our automobile, ofBoe appliance equipment, and canning trusts 
have been able to change this historic Democratic policy. 

Surely, some explanation should be made for this most unusual 
change In attitude at a time when it should be apparent to every¬ 
one that American markets will soon be flooded with the products 
of the pauper-wage-paid workers of Europe and Asia. 

Your Congressman and yotur Senator should know your views on 
reciprocal-trade treaties, the continuance of which Jeopardizes your 
Job opportunities and your standards of living. 


Omnibus-Transportation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

RESOLUTION OP ESTHERVILLE LODGE, BROTHERHOOD OP 
RAILROAD TRAINMEN 


Mr. HARRINOTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I wish to Include the following resolution which 
I received from the Estherville, Iowa, Lodge of Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, regarding the omnibus-transportation 
bill; 

Estherville, Iowa, February 18, 1940. 
To Our Honorable Representatives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was adopted by Esther Lodge No. 352, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at a regular meeting held Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1940: 

''Whereas it has come to our attention that the omnibus trans¬ 
portation blU is now in the hands of conference committees in 
both Houses of Congress; and 

"Whereas said bill provides for consolidations, mergers, and aban¬ 
donment of railroads which, we ore informed, would add approxi¬ 
mately 200,000 railroad workers to the army of unemployed: and 

"Whereas such legislation is in direct opposition to our Gov¬ 
ernment’s policies regarding the unemployment situation, one of 
the greatest problems with which we are confronted, and 

'‘Whereas an amendment, known as ‘the Harrington amendment,’ 
has been introduced in Congress by Congressman Harrington, from 
Iowa, which prevents the Interstate Commerce Commission's ap¬ 
proval of consolidations and mergers where unemployment is in¬ 
volved: Therefore be it 

^‘Resolved, That the membership of Esther Lodge No. 352, Broth¬ 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, in regular session this I8th dav of 
February 1940, vigorously oppose the passage of the omnibus 
transportation bill, or any other transportation bill, without the 
Harrington amendment; and be it further 

^'Resolved, That we respectfully request that our representative 
in Congress be urged to Insist and request that the Harrington 
amendment be retained in any transportation bill reported out by 
committees; and be it also 

^'Resolved, That in the event said bill or any other transporta¬ 
tion bill is reported out in which said amendment is not retained, 
we respectfully request that our representatives vigorously oppose 
its passage. Be it finally 

**Resolved, That the secretary of this lodge affix his signature and 
the seal of this lodge to this resolution, forwarding copies to our 
representatives in Congress, members of both conference com¬ 
mittees, officers of our State legislative board. President A. F. 
Whitney, and spread a copy upon the minutes of this lodge." 

J. E. Wee, 

Legislative Representative, 

Attest: 

O. L. Wee, 

Secretary, Lodge 352, B. R. T, 

Missouri Shares in Benefits of Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. C. JASPER BELL 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, I wish to call 
your attention to the specific benefits received hy the State 


of Missouri under the Trade Agreements Act, the exten¬ 
sion of which we are debating today and will perhaps vote 
on today. 

A most Interesting statement came to me from Mr. Clyde 
Miller, district manager of the Bureau of Foreign and Do¬ 
mestic Commerce at St. Louis, Mo. In his statement re- 
fiecting the studies made under his direction, and by the 
Bureau, we can see and appreciate what has been accom¬ 
plished in Missouri, a State located in the center of our 
Nation, and which would not be considered a heavy ex¬ 
porter of goods In the sense that States along our seaboards 
are. 

His factual statement reads as follows: 

The Significance op Foreicn Trade to Missoimi 

The drastic shrinkage of our foreign trade during the depres¬ 
sion year, made necessary the trade-agreements program, which 
was authorized on June 12. 1934, by means of an amendment to 
the Tarilf Act of 1930. Between 1929 and 1933, the year before 
the Trade Agreements Act was passed, our total exports declined 
from $5,241,000,000 to only $1,675,000,000. More disturbing, our 
trade had fallen off proportionately more than had the interna¬ 
tional trade of the world as a whole. 

Missouri is both directly and indirectly dependent upon foreign 
trade for continued economic development and sustained pros¬ 
perity. It needs foreign markets for the surplus products of its 
factories, its farms, and Its forests. It shares In the improved 
domestic market created when, by selling their surplus com¬ 
modities abroad, other sections of this country Increase their pur¬ 
chasing power. Total exports reported as originating In Missouri 
fell from $49,296,300 in 1929 to $9,451,200 in 1932. As the volume 
of exports from Missouri, and the United States as a whole, 
dropped, purchasing power throughout the State was reduced, 
large surpluses accumulated, and prices fell. The total accoimt- 
able income of Missouri fell from $2,104,000,000 In 1929 to $1,277.- 
000,000 In 1932, and cash farm income declined from $354,000,000 
to $149,000,000 between the same 2 years. 

However, according to a survey which has Just been completed 
by the Foreign Trade Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, St. Louis alone during the year 1938 exported $24,600,000 
of manufactured goods to 97 foreign countries. 

benefits to MISSOURI FROM THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 

Since the Trade Agreements Act was approved, agreements have 
been negotiated with 21 coimtrles. With so many variables in the 
the economic situation here and abroad affecting the movement of 
trade it is difficult to determine precisely the extent to which trade 
agreements have helped in the restoration of foreign markets for 
American farm and factory products. It is signlflcant, however, 
that United States exports to the countries with which trade agree¬ 
ments were in force showed an average annual Increase of 42 per¬ 
cent In 1936-'37 over 1934^-35, while exports to aU other countries 
showed an Increase of only 26 percent. Annual average exports to 
trade-agreement countries in 1937-38 were 61 percent above the 
1934-36 average; exports to non-trade-agreement countries increased 
only 38 percent during the same period. Missouri undoubtedly 
shared In these increased exports. 

CONCESSIONS OBTAINED WHICH BENEFIT MISSOURI FARMERS 

Grains and flour, meat and meat products, boots and shoes, elec¬ 
trical machinery, chemicals and allied products are examples of 
important products of Missouri for which expanded and more 
stable foreign outlets have been obtained in trade agreements. 

Wheat growers and flour millers of Missouri are benefited by 
concessions obtained for wheat and wheat flour contained in 11 
agreements. The United Kingdom removed the duty on wheat, 
two countries bound the rate of duty, Canada reduced the duty, and 
two countries granted annual quotas. On wheat flour, seven coun¬ 
tries either reduced the duty or gave assurances that existing duties 
would not be increased. The United Kingdom agreement removed 
the margin of Empire preference in five colonies. 

Missouri producers of com and oats ore particularly Interested 
In concessions obtained in 8 agreements on corn and com prod¬ 
ucts, and in 10 agreements on oats and oat products. 

The livestock farmers and meat packers In Missouri benefit di¬ 
rectly from concessions obtained in 17 agreements on various kinds 
of meat and meat products. Reductions in the tariff rates on lard 
have been obtained from eight countries, the duty was removed by 
one country, and the duty was bound against increase or increeised 
annual quotas were obtained from four countries. The United 
Kingdom increased the annual quota for American hams and bound 
them on its free list. Twelve other countries granted some form 
of tariff concession on American hams, bacon, fresh, frozen, or 
cured pork, beef, and veaL 

BENEFITS TO MISSOURI XNOUSTRT 

Of particular interest to the Missouri manufacturers of leather 
goods are the concessions obtained on leather and leather manu¬ 
factures in 19 agreements. Four countries reduced their duties on 
leather footwear and selected leather manufactures; one country 
bound its duty on leather footwear; two countries bound their duties 
on selected leather manufactures; one country gave assurance that 
the quota would not be decreased on leather footwear; and many 
other concessions were received on raw hides and skins, upper 
leather, patent upper leather, and other selected leathers. 
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Provlilons taoiUtatlng revtoratlcm and azpanslon of Am«rlea*a 
export trade In electrioal machinery are contained in 16 agreementa. 
These proTlsions include reductions In duty, assurance against any 
increase being made in the existing rates of duty, and removal of 
the ratea of duty on such electrical machinery and apparatus as 
electrical household refrigerators, telephone and telegraph appa-' 
ratus, vacuum cleaners, electric heating and cooUng apparatus, 
incandescent light bulbs, power-plant equipment, radios, and on a 
great variety of other electrical appliances. 

Missouri's numufaoturers of chemicals and related products bene¬ 
fit directly from the concessions which have been obtained for such 
articles In 17 trade agreements. Ten countries granted reductions 
on various medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations; 8 countries 
reduced and 2 countries bound the duties on biologies. Nine coun¬ 
tries reduced or bound the tariff rates on various Industrial chem¬ 
icals. On paints and pigments, 10 cotmtrles reduced the duties, 1 
country bound its duties against increase, and one bound its duties 
and Increased the quota. 

In addition to the direct concessions obtained, there Is a moat- 
favored-Natlon provision in each trade agreement which, automat¬ 
ically extends to American products reductions or limitations on 
tariff rates granted by the agreement country to countries other 
than the United States. For example, lower tariff rates on some 
600 items formerly extended by Canada to France but not to the 
United States, now apply to American commodities. Among those 
Missouri Is Interested In reductions on meat products, on wheat 
and fiour, on certain leather goods, on electrical apparatus and 
supplies. 

BENKFira TO SCISSOXmi LABOR 

Many thousands of the persons employed In Missouri owe their 
Jobs to the export trade of the State. The trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram by reopening and expanding foreign markets Increases the 
demand for labor. When foreign cotmtrles Increase their demand 
for American products. Industry must employ greater numbers of 
wage earners to produce these commodities. Increased employment 
In Industries manufacturing for export provides enhanced domestic 
consumer purchasing power and creates greater emplo 3 rment oppor¬ 
tunities for those engaged In supplying the domestic market. 

MISSOURI BXNEFIIB AS THE UNITED STATES BENEFITS 

There Is a direct Interrelatlonahlp between prosperity of any 
section of the country and prosperity of the counta^ as a whole. 
Thus, the concessions obtained on American products not produced 
In Missouri Indirectly benefit the citizens of the State by creating 
Increased domestic demand for meat, shoes, wheat, machinery, 
tools, automotive parts, cotton goods, paints and drugs, and the 
many other products of Missouri. 

Ej^andlng foreign and domestic trade means greater tonnage to 
be handled by railroad, steamship, and truck transportation Indus¬ 
tries. This in turn means more and steadier employment in these 
lines as well as In such service industries as banking, brokerage, 
advertising, Insurance, cmd warehousing. 

As a sample of what Industrialists think of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, I wish to call your attention to a 
letter from Mr. P. Edward OWeil, president of the Pulton 
Iron Works Co. His letter is typical of many that I have 
received from my home State. 

Mr. O'Neil's letter reads as follows: 


You have no doubt heard of the political agitation to prevent 
an extension of the reciprocal trade agreement powers of the 
Department of State. 

The Important thing is whether or not the policies Inaugurated 
by Secretary Hull In making reciprocal-trade agreements are of 
value to the wage earners, businessmen, and farmers of the country. 
It does not take much Investigation to show that substantial 
benefits have accrued to aU of these classes. 

In St. Louis the question was raised as to what export trade 
meant to our community. Through the foreign-trade bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce a complete and detailed survey 
was made. Over 2,000 questionnaires were sent out. The replies 
showed that St. Louis exported In 1039, $24,000,000 worth of manu¬ 
factured goods and Imported between fourteen and fifteen miUlon 
doUars' worth of articles, most of them being raw materials, such as 
coffee, cocoa, rubber, etc. 

If these figures are typical of other cities, little can be said In 
condemnation of a policy which has thus helped the exporter and 
the importer. We In foreign trade are all thoroughly convinced 
that a large portion of this business represents the results of Sec¬ 
retary Hull’s activities, particularly since the figures do not extend 
Into the period of the war In Europe. 

A break-down of shipments of exports from the United States to 
Cuba, for instance, shows the following sources from which the 
goods originate: 

July^eptember 


Percent 

-46.6 

Manufacturers..^._............__ 89.0 

MisoeUaneousi_............_................._ II _ 6. 1 


In the first three-quarters of 1030 we exported to Cuba fUone 
over 660,000 tons of commodities, one-seventh of which was rice 
from Louisiana. In order of tonnage the list is ae follows: Wheat 
flour, lumber, petroleum, chemicals, fruits and vegetables, iron and 
steel, food meats and lard, textiles, paper, autos and machinery, 
grains, wire and pipe, and n^ass. 


As a measure of the importance of exports to our national eoop- 
omy It might be mentloiied that statistics covering the year ending 
In June 1080 show that the United States contributed over 86 
percent of goods Imparted by Latin America. This is more than 
Oermany. Great Britain, and France combined 8hii^>ed to that 
market. Plainly, this is no minor Item in our economic life; nor 
are the poUoles which brought this about lightly to be sacrificed 
to the ambitions cff any parUoular group. 

I woidd like to emphasize that the exporters In this district are 
fearful of what may be In store toe them in this session of Congress 
when the reciprocal trade agreements program Is attacked. We 
think that any reversal of this policy will be gravely detrimental to 
the interests of business and labor in Missoiul. 

This statement would not be complete without calling your 
attention to the opinions voiced by three great newspapers in 
my home State. They reflect the public opinion of the resi¬ 
dents of my State. Those newspaper-editorial comments I 
wish to Insert are from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, the 
Kansas City Star, and the Kansas City Journal. 

[From the 8t. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of January 9. 1940] 

LABOR AND THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 

An end of Secretary Hull’s reciprocal-trade policy and repudia¬ 
tion of the agreements already signed has been demanded by the 
Wage Earners' Protective Conference, the A. P. of L. tariff group. 

Leaders of organized labor, including John L. Lewis, have spoken 
against these multilateral pacts before this, but hardly In the 
sweeping terms with which Matthew Woll, a vice president of the 
federation, has sought to throw the weight of his organization 
against the administration In this Instance. 

Of course. It is obvious that some portion of the American work¬ 
ing class is directly affected by these pacts. As an example, one 
can cite the effect of the CJzech agreement on our shoe workers. 

However, as James M. Carey, president of the O. 1. O.’s clerical 
workers, has i>olnted out, It should not be forgotten that these so 
affected are only a handftQ among our workers. Their loss is more 
than offset by the reduction in living costs and the general Increase 
In industrial activity brought about by the treaties. 

Before pressing these demands, so far articulated only by a 
minority group in the labor camp, the high commands of both the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. should ask themselves whether they are 
ready to adopt a stand that is penny-wise and pound-foolish. In 
other words, are they ready to raise prices—^prices that all their 
members must pay—for the benefit of only a few holders of union 
cards? 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Btar. December 26, 1980] 

THOSE TLOODINO IMPORTS 

The other day Senator McNart. of Oregon, declared that the re¬ 
cent wartime depreciation of the currencies of France, Great Brit¬ 
ain, and Canada had released upon this country a flood of imports 
which were competing with American products, and, Inlerentlally, 
undermining our economic structure. 

• • • * • # • 

The latest available flgures, however, far from bearing out Sena¬ 
tor McNart's assertion, appear to contradict it. Oiu: imports 
from Canada in September, Indeed, did show an Increase of some 
$23,000,000 over the corresponding month of 1938. But our exports 
to the same country rose by nearly $36,000,000. In the case of 
Great Britain our Imports for that month were higher by 
$1,000,000, our exports by $8,000,000. As for our trade with Prance, 
the September Imports actually were off four and one-half million 
dollars, while the exports Increased slightly. 

In other words, there Is no statistical sign of any such **fiood” as 
the Republican leader mentioned. On the contrary, the flgures 
Imply that, despite the dislocations of the first month of the war, 
the trade pacts were continuing to stimulate international com¬ 
merce and to stimulate It primarily In the fonn of larger exports 
from the United States. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, January 8. 1040] 

THE WRECKING CREW 

The Republican minority in Congress is ganging up on the law 
empowering Secretary Hull to negotiate trade treaties and will 
attempt to establish that these reciprocal agreements have hurt 
the fanner. Their conduct is consistent with past Republican tar¬ 
iff policy. In the matter of tariffs the Republicans have sold the 
farmer down the river for half a century while pretending to be 
his friend. 

The Hull treaties represent the first attempt in our economic 
history to approach the tariff from a national rather than a selfish, 
sectional viewpoint. Under the old method the group with the 
most to spend on a tariff lobby got the most out of the tariff law. 
Mr. Hull has put an end to lobbjdng. logrolling, and all the other 
abuses which make the tariff a sordid chapter in our national 
affairs. 

The last Republican tariff, enacted In 1930, was directly re¬ 
sponsible for the establishment of foreign-trade barriers against 
American commerce. It aided In destroying the farmer's market. 
Hundreds of economists warned against Its effects. Even Herbert 
Hoover signed It reluctantly. But the grabbing, selfish Interests 
bad their way. American Industry and agriculture, instead of 
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being protected, were dealt a crushing blow in those early de¬ 
pression years when they needed a stimulant rather than a club. 

“The proposed changes In the trade-agreements law Include one 
to require their ratification by Congress. There can be no reason¬ 
able objection to that. In the hands of a State Department con¬ 
trolled by special interests, the law could be grievously abused. 
The main thing is to keep its principle intact, to avoid a return 
to the old grab-bag system under which Congressmen swapped 
favors and the tariff emerged in a hopeless Jumble.” 

These statements are conclusive of the consensus of opinion of 
the majority in Missouri. I know that If submitted to a refer¬ 
endum vote, Missourians would vote to continue the reciprocal 
trade agreements program because of the benefits which have 
accrued to our State and the realization of Missourians that only 
through this program can the artificial-trade barriers erected 
under Republican administration be eliminated. 

stream Pollution Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr, ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, within a few days this House 
will undertake the consideration of a bill designed to control 
and eliminate so far as possible the menace of water pollu¬ 
tion in the United. States. This bill (S. 685) sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as the Barkley-Spence bill, passed the Senate last 
year. In the form in which it passed the Senate it was virtu¬ 
ally a repetition of a similar bin which passed both Houses in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress and was later vetoed by the Presi¬ 
dent, solely because of the manner In which it provided for the 
authorization of loans and grants-ln-aid. Not only have the 
President's objections been fully complied with in S. 685 but 
on February 15, 1939, the President directed a special message 
to Congress in which he expressed the hope that at this session 
of Congress the whole problem of water pollution would receive 
our attention. In the same message he added that he fully 
subscribed to the general purpose of the act which he had 
vetoed and that it was long overdue for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to take vigorous leadership on this subject, 

S. 685 as it passed the Senate provided for grants-ln-aid 
and loans from the Federal Government to the States or their 
subdivisions as well as Industry. When this measure was first 
reported to the House by the Committee on Rivers and Har¬ 
bors the provision for grants-in-ald to industry was elimi¬ 
nated. Iliat committee has now recommended that the pro¬ 
vision for grants-in-ald to States and their subdivisions be 
also eliminated. Hence the bill to be considered by the House 
will provide only for Federal loans, the same to be made 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. An au¬ 
thorization for $700,000 per year for surveys and studies of 
stream pollution has also been stricken from the new bill in 
the Interest of economy. The only appropriation now sought 
to be authorized is the sum of $250,000 per year for expenses 
Incident to the administration of the act. It is contemplated 
that the act will be administered through the United States 
Public Health Service. Within that division a board is pro¬ 
vided to assist in administration. It will consist of four com¬ 
missioned engineer officers of the Public Health Service, a 
majority of whom shall be experienced in sanitary engineer¬ 
ing, and the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. 

This bill is the culmination of 26 years of intensive study of 
stream pollution on the part of the Public Health Service. 
This agency has been working with the States in the solution 
of health problems of mutual interest since 1880. Better 
health has been obtained without infringing upon States' 
rights. Based upon past experience, Federal and State coop¬ 
eration is the proper method for handling the problem of 
stream pollution rather than through full and complete Fed¬ 
eral control. S. 685 seeks to handle the stream-pollution 
Question by the cooperative method. Those who object to 
this measure do so primarily because they claim Its provisions 
are not drastic enough. They would give to the Federal Gov¬ 


ernment the power, through injunction proceedings, to com¬ 
pel every State, municipality, or other public body, as well as 
Industry, to cease stream contamination. A more palpable 
invasion of State's rights can scarcely be imagined. The 
willingness of the States to solve the water-pollution problem 
Is illustrated by the rapidity with which they have ratified 
the interstate compacts essential to enforcement through the 
cooperative plan. It is further demonstrated by results 
accomplished during recent years. 

Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran, of the United States Health 
Service, pointed out in the committee hearings that during 
the last 5 or 6 years a great Increase has taken place In the 
amount of sewage-treatment works which have been con¬ 
structed, many of which were made possible through Federal 
grants-in-aid. Data collected by the Public Health Service 
shows that 55 percent of the urban population of the country 
Is served by sewage-treatment plants, representing an in¬ 
crease of 25 percent in sewage treatment during that period. 
Dr. Parran testified that more progress has been made in 
mimlclpal pollution abatement in the United States during 
the past 6 years than in the preceding 25 years. There has 
not developed the necessity to resort to the drastic methods 
proposed, for example, in H. R. 7971, sometimes referred to 
as the Mundt bill, even if we were willing to assume that 
Congress would permit, or the American people tolerate, an 
unprecedented surrender of States' rights. Fancy if you will 
the spectacle of the Federal Government instituting injunc¬ 
tion proceedings against a State, a city, coimty, or township, 
and possibly the imposition of a fine or jail sentence against 
their officers for noncompliance with the edict of a Federal 
agency. I am not convinced that those who believe in the 
sanctity of States’ rights are ready to adopt that type of 
legislation. 

Machinery for enforcement already exists within virtually 
every State in the Union. The nuisance of pollution may 
be abated by injunction proceedings within the States and, in 
many Instances, specific penalties are provided for those who 
contaminate our waterways. Supplementing these remedies 
will be the authority conferred upon the States acting to¬ 
gether under the interstate compacts authorized by the Sev¬ 
enty-fourth Congress for the purpose of combating the alarm¬ 
ing increase in water pollution. The legislatures of tlie States 
to which compacts authorized by this act have been sub¬ 
mitted have, without hesitation, ratified them. Notable 
among the compact agreements is the Ohio River water san¬ 
itation compact between the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ken¬ 
tucky, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. 

A further compelling reason against the necessity for the 
Federal Government to assume the extraordinary control 
over the States contemplated by the Mundt bill—even if we 
were to assume that such power was within constitutional 
limitations—is the willingness of local bodies and industry 
within affected areas to cooperate. In his testimony pre¬ 
sented to the Rivers and Harbors Committee in support of 
legislation of the cooperative rather than the coercive type, 
General Parran further said: 

In my view, the States and Industries will be glad to have this 
Federal assistance so that a few years in the future, instead of 
having a Job which is 60 percent done, we shall have a Job which 
is 75 or 80 percent done. And if there still remain a recalcitrant 
20 or 26 percent which is not willing to clean up as a result of 
this type of law, then I think will be the time to consider more 
stringent regulatory Federal legislation. 

General Parran also stated that in New York State alone 
during the past 6 or 7 years more progress has been made 
than in all of the years previously, largely as a result of 
Federal assistance. 

Judging from letters recently received by Members of Con¬ 
gress, the objection to S. 685 comes principally from the 
Izaak Walton League. While this organization favors the 
objectives of this bill, it objects to cooperative methods. It 
insists upon drastic Federal control and approves of enforce¬ 
ment by Federal Injunction proceedings against the States, 
their subdivisions, and industry. That the Members of the 
House may know to what extent legislation similar to &• 
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685 has been approved, I am appending hereto a list of the 
groups and organizations referred to in the committee hear¬ 
ings as endorsing it. To this imposing list might be added 
the States themselves and the countless municipalities or 
other public bodies, the lives of whose citizens are being 
menaced by contaminated water. The population of the 
Ohio River MsaAn alone is 17,0004100 people. Raw, untreated 
sewage from localities containing almost 6,000,000 persons is 
discharged daily into the Ohio River and its^tributaries. In 
addition thereto treated sewage from areas containing 
2,500,000 additional persons is discharged into the Ohio 
River and its tributaries every day. Six million two hundred 
thousand persons are supplied with water from the Ohio and 
its tributaries. 

The time was when the Ohio River flowed freely and thus 
created, to a limited extent, a natural process of purification; 
but it is now a series of navigation dams consisting of more 
than 50 in number, louring low water these dams retard the 
fiow and create a series of pools. Near the larger cities they 
are open cesspools and from such places these dtles derive 
their water supply. I am sure that the views of millions of 
people in this and other similar areas in the United States 
are more to be considered than the expressions of officers of 
the Izaak Walton League. In his testimony before the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, the general manager of this league, 
when asked as to the membership of the league, stated: 

We have about 25.000 members In good standing. We have about 
100,000 that call themselves members of the Izaak Walton League, 
but they are just a little slow In paying their dues. 

Obviously, many of the members of this organization do not 
depend for their water supply upon polluted streams nor does 
the protest of the organization necessarily reflect the views of 
the entire membership. 

Some opponents of S. 685, although agreeing with the ob¬ 
jectives of the bill, have urged its defeat or recommitment for 
further study. This, I submit, would either kill stream- 
pollution legislation entirely or defer further consideration for 
a long time. In the light of the long years of study given this 
subject by the Public Health Service and the Army engineers, 
further delay would not only be unwise but highly dangerous. 
The deplorable conditions existing in many sections of the 
country call for prompt action. To delay is to gamble with 
the lives and health of millions of people. If there are any 
Imperfections in S. 685, they may in subsequent years be cor¬ 
rected by Congress, but the entire program for the elimination 
of stream pollution should not be scuttled because of a differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to methods of accomplishment. 

ORGAKIZATZONB WHICH HAVE INOZCATED THEIR APPROVAL OF LEQISLATIOH 
SIMILAR TO 8. 685 

Alabama Department of Health. 

American Public Health Aasoclatlon. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

American Water Works Association. 

Arizona State ’Department of Health. 

Arkansas State Board of Health. 

Brewers’ Association of Greater Cincinnati. 

Camp Plre Club of America. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Board of Health. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Colorado I>lvl8lon of Public Health. 

Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America. 

Conference of State and Territorial Health Officers. 

Conference of State Sanitary Eng^ineers. 

Construction League of the United States. 

Dayton Business and Civic Association. 

Delaware State Board of Health. 

District of Columbia Health Department. 

Slvansvllle (Xnd.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Florida Section, American Public Health Association. 

General Health Council of Allegheny County, Pa. 

Great Lakes Board of Engineers. 

Great Lakes Board of Engineers and Upper ItisslSBlppt River 
Board of Engineers. 

Great Miami Valley Taxpayers Association. 

Greenup (Ky.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Health Officers (Municipal) Association. 

Idaho Department of Public Welfare. 

Indiana State Board of Health. 

Interstate Commission on Delaware River 

Jefferson County. Ky., fiscal court. 

Kansas State Board of Health. 


Louisiana State Department of Health. 

Louisville (Ky.) B3ard of Trade. 

Ludlow (Ky.) Business Men’s Aseoclation. ^ 

Maryland State Department of Health. 

Mason County (Ky.) Health D^artment. 

Massachusetts Department of labile Health. 

ASaster Brewers Association of America. 

Minnesota Department of Health. 

Missouri State Board of Health. 

New England State Health Officers. 

New England Water Works Association. 

Newport (Ky.) Chamber of Commerce. 

New York State Board of Health. 

New York State Sewage Works Association. 

Norfolk (Va.) Association of Commerce. 

Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment- 
Ohlo State Medical Association. 

Ohio Valley Conference of Food, Drug, and Health Officials. 

Ohio Valley Improvement Association. 

Ohio Valley Regional Planning Commission. 

Ohio Valley Water Sanitation Conference. 

Oklahoma Department of Public Health. 

Public Health Federation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sanitary engineering division, American Society of CivU Engi¬ 
neers. 

South Dakota State Board of Health. 

Southwestern Ohio Sportsmen’s Club. 

Tennessee Department of Public Health. 

Texas Board of Health. 

Texas State Legislature. 

Texas Water and Sewage Conference. 

Upper Mississippi River Board of Engineers. 

West Virginia State Board of Health. 

Wisconsin State Committee on Water Pollution. 

’Thirty-fourth Annual Conference of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. 

Connecticut State Water Commission. 

American Public Health Association. 

American Institute of Park Executives and American Park 
Society. 

Youngstown Chamber of Commerce. 

J. Spencer Smith, president of State Board of Commerce and 
Navigation of New Jersey. 

Boards of health commissioners. Great Lakes and upper Missis¬ 
sippi River drainage basin sanitation agreements. 

American Forestry Association. 

Engineering News Record. 

Indiana Department of Commerce and Industries. 

American Paper and Pu^ Association, Association of Newsprint 
Manufacturers. National Paperboard Association. 

Kentucky State Medical Association. 

Virginia State Board of Health. 

Illinois State Sanitary Water Board. 

Iowa State Department of Health. 

El Paso-Hudspeth County Health Unit. 

San Antonio, Tex., C. K. Quin, mayor. 

Illinois State Sanitary Water Board. 

Ohio State Department of Health. 

Dr. Fred O’Flaherty, professor of leather research. University of 
Cincinnati. 

Independent Petroleum Association of America. 

Mississippi Valley Association. 

American Mining Congress. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United States. 
Anthracite Institute. 


Republican Rally, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday^ February Z6, 1940 


ADDRESS BY A. M. PIPER 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I hereby include the following speech 
delivered by Mr. A. M. Piper, editor of the Council Bluffs Non¬ 
pareil,* at the Seventh Iowa District Republican raJly at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, on February 8, 1940; 

Tonight I step out of character and talk to you face to face 
instead eff through the columns of the Nonpareil. I shall try to 
summarize and emphaslBe some of the things X have been saying 
In print about national affairs. 
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The function of an editor, as I understand It, is to discuss the 
news and advocate policies and principles in which he believes. 
In so doing he stimulates discussion and gets people to thlnhlng 
and talking about matters that concern them and vitally affect 
their dally living. 

We need to be more concerned about current events and Issues. 
We need to exchange ideas. We should have more discussion of 
public affairs. 

Freedom of the press and freedom of speech are precious rights 
that we of this era often fail to appreciate. In many lands a 
meeting like we are holding tonight either would not be per¬ 
mitted or government agents would be present and any free ex¬ 
pression of opinion would be ruthlessly suppressed. 

I am going to speak briefly about our present national situation 
as I see it. Then I shall venture to offer some suggestions re¬ 
garding a few of the ''hot potato" Issues the Republicans will have 
to handle In the coming campaign. 

The United States Is almost the only great nation In which a 
free election can possibly be held In this year 1940. All of the 
others are at war or ruled by dictators or both. Our own country 
has moved toward dictatorship during the last 7 years. It cannot 
he denied that the trend is still in that direction. Despite some 
checks and Interruptions, more power is constantly being central¬ 
ized In Washington. Every State Is dependent on Federal favors. 
Every county, city, town, and school district gets the consent and 
approval of various Federal boards and officials before embarking 
on any Important project involving the expenditure of consider¬ 
able sums of money. We are losing the ability and with it the 

ower to nm our own affairs. Our elected officials appear, hat In 

and, before Federal overlords and make obeisance, begging for 
funds their communities have already paid in taxes or will have 
to pay in the future. 

What is true of our public officials Is also true of business Arms 
and individuals. Literally millions of people look to Washington 
for succor and assistance. 

And what about Washington? Any observing person who has 
been there in recent years or Is at all familiar with national affairs 
cannot but be aware that chaos pervades almost every branch of 
our National Government. What we have in Washington today is 
really not a government at all but a heterogeneous collection of 
conflicting boards and bureaus without efficient administration. 
Power runs riot. Department heads are often figureheads. Con¬ 
gress is bewildered. Is it any wonder that the confusion in the 
National Capital is beyond belief? But the President enjoys it. 
In his Jackson Day address he said it was a lot of fun. 

Do you ever wonder If there may be a method in all this mad¬ 
ness? I do. I think that subversive forces are at work, secretly 
planning the destruction of our free institutions and of our 
national economy. 

We have only to look abroad to see what has happened to other 
peoples whose government finances reached the state toward which 
we are rapidly moving. Without exception every nation whose 
budget has gotten out of control has become a dictatorship. 

Our national resources developed by a determined, Industrious, 
and intelligent people in 160 years of individual effort have enabled 
the most extravagant and wasteful administration in our history 
to function so far without precipitating a catastrophe. But we 
know that spending at the present rate cannot be continued much 
longer. 

NATION’S PROBLEMS tTNSOLVED 

We also know that the problems that perplexed and dismayed 
the Nation 8 years ago have not been solved. Anesthetics and 
shots in the arm have made some of our sufferings less acute but 
no sound recovery has been achieved. The New Deal has failed. 

This fall the American people have the opportunity to start the 
country in another direction. It Is the duty and privilege of the 
Republican Party to make the Issues clear, organize an effective 
campaign, win the election, and restore sanity and sound govern¬ 
ment to the Nation. This Is a fitting and appropriate year for 
such a crusade. Just 80 years ago the Republicans won their 
first election and saved the country from disunion and disaster. 

It would be pleasant to recount the progress and development of 
the United States under 66 years of Republican administrations 
but I shall forego that satisfaction and turn my attention to the 
task that Is before us. How shall we proceed? 

First let me say that It will not be enough to dilate on the 
mistakes of the present administration and damn the New Deal. 
We have something vastly more difficult and important to do than 
that. Something that will require the best brains and the highest 
Intelligence we can muster. 

Nor will it be sufficient to promise In general terms to give the 
people a better administration of their affairs. We must offer 
concrete, constructive, practical plans to correct mistakes and im¬ 
prove conditions. We must formulate a platform that will inspire 
confidence. 1 think It should be brief, couched In words that 
everybody can understand. It ought to be an optimistic, affirma¬ 
tive, living document worthy of a great party and a great nation. 
It should present an authentic picture of the great future that can 
be ours. 

We must nominate candidates for the various offices who will 
command support and create enthusiasm. We have such men In 
the Republican Party, many of them. The candidates for the 
Republican Presidential nominations are able, substantial citizens 
eminently qualified to preside over the Government. Whoever is 
nominated will be supported with enthusiasm* 

We must be prepared to meet the Issues boldly and without 
equivocation. This is no time for weasel words. 


I am convinced that the Government's financial situation will 
prove to be the most important Issue of the campaign. It Is the 
most urgent problem before the country. Ruin Is ahead if we 
cannot reduce expenditures and bring the Budget Into balance. 

No Individual, family, or group can have any security as long as 
the Treasury has a deficit of billions every year. Businessmen can¬ 
not make plans and provide new Jobs. Workers cannot be sure 
of holding the jobs they have. Farmers cannot expect stable 
prices. Owners of life Insurance and savings cannot have any idea 
what their holdings will buy a few years hence. The whole social 
and financial structure of the country may crash. It will not do 
for the Republicans to promise to balance the Budget and let It 
go at that. We must outline pretty definitely how we propose to 
do It. We must list specific economies that we propose to put 
into effect. 

PATRIOTISM DEMANDS ECONOMY 

A great deal has been said about economy but I do not believe 
It has been said in the right way. It should be urged not as a 
disagreeable necessity but as a patriotic course to pursue. You 
cannot make me believe that the American people will spurn econ¬ 
omy If they are convinced that loyalty to their country demands It. 

At the same time wo must face the fact that millions of families 
are dependent on the Federal Treasury for the necessities of life. 
This situation will not be changed overnight. For a year or so at 
least the Government in conjunction with States and local com¬ 
munities will have to disburse considerable funds to prevent suf¬ 
fering. We are not going to let people starve. But we can stop 
waste, demobilize the political bureaucracy that absorbs so much 
of the relief funds, and see that help gets to all the people who 
really need it. Relief activities should be organized from the bot¬ 
tom up Instead of from the top down, as at present. Here Is what 
I mean. Not long ago the city manager of Cincinnati declared that 
city could provide more adequate relief and do a better Job with 
half what the W. P. A. was spending there if the money could be 
handled by local agencies. The same thing is true In practically 
every community. 

Our relief problem is largely due to unemployment. What do 
Republicans propose to do about that? The only answer is more 
jobs In private industry. We must release American enterprise 
from the tangle of oppressive regulations now strangling It. We 
must give the country a government that will encourage business 
expansion under reasonable regulations instead of a government 
that treats businessmen as public enemies. 

The National Labor Act must be made fair to both employees 
and employers. The Securities Act must be amended to release 
capital for Investment. A clear comprehensive plan for the en¬ 
couragement of business is perhaps the greatest service we can 
render our country In this campaign. 

American youth, many of whom have never had regular jobs, 
will welcome such a plan and enthusiastically support the party 
that offers It. Our young folks want something better than the 
N. Y. A., C. C. C., and W. P. A, They want the kind of jobs a 
revival of business will provide. It is up to us to convince the 
country that business will be given a fair chance under a Repub¬ 
lican administration. We must stick to our guns on this issue. 

THE FARM PROBLEM 

The farm problem Is still with us. It is older than this depres¬ 
sion. and It is of primary concern to Iowa and the Middle West. 
Conditions are better than in 1932 and 1933 but not as good as In 
1929, when they were by no means satisfactory. The palliatives now 
in effect are helpful, but how long will they last? Not even their 
most zealous proponents know. Certainly the problem cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be considered solved when the 
whole program Is dependent upon congressional appropriations for 
a year at a time. Look at the present situation. The House has 
just passed a bill reducing appropriations by nearly half. It will 
be weeks, perhaps months, before the matter is settled. 

Farmers must have some better assurance of stability than the 
whims of Congressmen, most of whom represent districts In which 
farming as we know it Is a minor occupation. 

We may as well face the fact that It Is not going to be easy to 
formulate a farm program. But I am convinced of one thing. We 
must start from where we are today, not where we were 10 or 20 
years ago. We must not ask the farmers to surrender the advan¬ 
tages they have gained for something even more uncertain. The 
Federal Government has started to help the farmers, and It will 
have to continue to do so. Congress has put its hand to the plow, 
and It cannot let go. 

Farmers constitute the only large group in the country who 
have practically nothing to say about the prices of what they have 
to sell. Manufacturers control output and fix the prices of their 
goods. Merchants regulate the size of their stocks and sell at 
fixed prices. Of course both have to make concessions from time to 
time but by and large they keep production and prices under 
pretty good control. Industrial and other workers are organized 
and have a great deal to say about their wages. 

But the farmer has to read the papers or listen to the radio to 
find out the prices of wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, and everything else 
he produces. 

Just suppose that Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors had to 
consult the papers every day to find out what they were going to 
get for their automobiles. Or International Harvester had to call 
up the market to find out the prices of com planters, cultivators, 
mowers, binders, and tractors. 

Farmers cannot control production and fix prices as manufac¬ 
turers do. There are too many of them, they are too scattered, 
and what they raise depends on too many uncontrollable factors. 
Quite naturally they turn to their Oovemment for help. They hava 
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vmtved Mststinoe. «nd ive oaxinot expect tbeSr eupport tf tbey 
think fnpm bentflte wlU be dleoontlnued tinder a Bepubllcan 
admlniotration. We eaimot dodge thte ieeue. The farmers 
not be fooled by diesertatlons on the economy of abtindance and 
by vague promisee. 

XXTAIH OOOD WmkTOMm OF A. A. A. 

I don*t like the excessive administrative costs, the red tape, 
regimentation, and some other features of the A. A. A. Perhaps a 
better plan can be devised. But remember this, Republicans: We 
haven’t thought up an 3 rthlng better yet. Therefore 1 am convinced 
that the Bepubllcan platform should guarantee continuance of 
soil-conservation payments, com loans, and other A. A. A. features 
that are working satisfactorily, at least until greater markets for 
farm nroducte can be develoni^. 

ProbaUy some appropriations will have to be reduced. The 
farmers expect that. They realize the Government cannot keep on 
going in the rod year after year. They win do their share toward 
balancing the Budget for they are just as patriotic as the rest of us 
but tbey do not propose to have all the cuts made at their expense. 
We must assxire them that will not occur. 

I now come to a subject which we have ignored and brushed 
aside too long. X refer to our foreign policy. Our Nation has no 
consistent foreign policy. The Republican Party must formulate 
one and teU the country what It Is. 1 do not pretend to be qualified 
to discuss this important question but I venture a few observations. 
We want to keep out of the war and we Intend to keep out of It. 
At the same time we are not indifferent to the outcome of the 
struggle now going on in Europe. We do not propose to send any 
armed forces overseas but we should not set up obstacles that woiUd 
prevent the allies from securing needed supplies in this country. 

Ihe whole international situation Is menacing and we cannot be 
oblivious to what is transpiring beyond the seas. The United States 
is a part of the world and must participate in world affairs in a 
manner consistent with our rank among the natloziB. Our next 
President will he called upon to make many crucial decisions. The 
people have a right to know by what principles he will be guided 
and these should be set forth clearly in the platform upon which 
he is elected. 

I have mentioned only four or five of the Issues that will be 
debated during the campaign on which we are about to enter. Our 
national problems are many and great. Borne of our people are so 
discouraged they think our problems cannot be solved. That is 
not true. The present administration has dememstrated Its ina¬ 
bility to achieve a solution. That is why we have chaos. But we 
con solve the Nation’s problems if we have the will to do so. I 
believe the Republican Party will rise to the occasion. 

BANXBK DEFEATISM 

Our first task Is to drive defeatism out of the country. Re¬ 
publicans have restored confidence and acoompllebed what seemed 
to be Impossible many times In the past. Under the leadership of 
Abraham Lincoln Republicans reunited a divided country. After 
the Civil War Republican administrations guided the country 
through a great era of reconstruction and expansion. 

Some of U8 here tonight can remember the depression and despair 
of the nineties. McKinley was elected President in 1896, and by 
the turn of the century we were on our way to still greater achieve¬ 
ments. All of UB recall how quickly Republican administrations 
brought order out of chaos, reestablished sound government, and 
restored prosperity after the World War. I do not ignore or condone 
the mistakes of the latter twenties, but I am as sure as I am 
standing there that If the Republicans had won the 1932 election 
the depression would have been over and prosperity would have 
returned long ago. 

The American people have been misled during the last 6 years, but 
they are coming lo realize that a Republican administration assures 
them better business, better living, better jobs, and a better chance 
for success In whatever occupation they may engage. The majority 
cannot be fooled all the time. 1 do not believe they will be deceived 
this year. 

By teUlng the people the truth, by presenting practical plans to 
remedy conditions, by nominating candidates of character and 
ability we con wage such a campaign that victory will he a certainty. 

This Is our year of opportunity. Once more it is for Republicans 
to lead the country forward to greater achievements. 

The Democratic Weapon of Investigation and 
Exposure 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or ■ 

HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Febntary 26, 1940 

RADIO ADPRBaS BY HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS, OF NEW 

JERSEY 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I Include the following 


address delivered by me over station WOR, New York City, 
February 22, 1940: 

American oltUnns and friends at America, after a ywr and a half 
of investigation and public hearings by the Dies committee, one 
fact stands out above aU others—4^ subversive movements ema¬ 
nating from Moscow and Berlin are on the run. The old subter¬ 
fuges and the old appeals no longer work. Let no one jump to the 
ooncluslon, however, that the emlssanee of Stalin and Hitler have 
gone out of business here or that the work of the Dies committee 
is finished. 

A spirit of public alertness to the menace of these foreign-con- 
trolled agencies has become prevalent. It la no longer safe to join 
this or that Innocent-sounding organization without further Inquiry 
Into the unseen controls that are manipulating it for ulterior pur- 
poees. It is no longer safe to break the laws of this country on 
behalf of Russia and Germany. The Dlee committee has taught 
the innocent dupes and the guilty lawbreakers as well that It means 
business In exposing to the light of day the im-Aznerlcan outfits 
that have so long operated here with Impunity and often with the 
oAclal blessing of the New Deal. All of this has been aooompUshod 
without jeopardizing even In the slightest degree the civil liberties 
that we cherish and without throwing \ia into a state of national 
hysteria. True, the GksmmuntBts and the Nazis have tried to iise 
the Bill of Rights as a Shield for their attacks upon Amerloa. They 
have set up a howl that their democratic rights have been invaded. 
The real truth is that the exposure of the alms and the methods of 
the Gommunists and the Nazis has done much to preserve the demo¬ 
cratic rights and Institutions of our whole people. It may well be 
doubted whether any greater service has ever been performed for 
the preservation of the Bill at Rights In this country than the work 
of exposure. 

The odds against the committee have often been great. Every 
device of misrepresentation, distortion, and smearing at which the 
Communists and their fellow travelers are so expert, has been used 
against the committee. There is good evidence for the belief that 
these same persons have expended at least five times the money the 
Dies committee has had at Its disposal just for the purpose of 
putting pressure on Congress to bring the work of the committee to 
an end. The record of the Roosevelt administration Is one of a lack 
of cooperation with the committee and Its work. But the country 
and the Congress have given the Communists, the Nazis, their fellow 
travelers, and the New Deal forces a resounding rebuke in the over¬ 
whelming support which has been given us. The people of this 
country are at least 85 percent behind the committee. The House 
of Representatives voted 17 to 1 in favor of contlntilng the work of 
the committee. 

The Communist and Nazi casualties resulting from the work 
of the Dies committee have been too numerous to catalog at 
this time, but certain outstanding examples will serve to show 
the power of the democratic weapon of investigation and ex¬ 
posure. 

The latest of these casualties is William Weiner, the national 
financial secretary of the Communist Party. Weiner has been 
convicted for fraudulently representing himself as an American 
citizen. Weiner testified before the Dies committee that he was 
born in Atlantic City, and in so doing committed perjury. In 
addition to being the national treasurer of the Communist Party, 
Weiner has been the head of the International Workers Order 
and one of the chief officers of World Tourists. His recent con¬ 
viction follows that of Browder and Fritz Kuhn. 

If the law-enforcing agencies of the New Deal administration 
do their plain duty, there will be more convictions—scores of 
them. In that connection, however, I must point out one in¬ 
stance of the shocking situation in which certain new dealers 
find themselves with reference to the fulfillment of their sworn 
duty. This month, a Federal grand jury in the city of Detroit 
returned Indictments against a group of Communists and Com¬ 
munist sympathizers for recruiting soldiers for the Spanish civil 
war on American soil In clear violation of the laws of this 
country. After a few days, the present Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Robert H. Jackson, threw these Indictments 
out. When we look at the record, the answer to his extraordinary 
course of action will become plain. On August 4, 1938, the Daily 
Worker, official newsjwiper of the Communist Party, carried the 
followli^ headline: ’’Peace March Is Endorsed by Jackson.” In 
the article which appears underneath this caption, we read: 
"The march will be led by more than 200 veterans of the Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln Brigade.” Earl Browder, convicted general secre¬ 
tary of the Communist Party, testified bef<^ the Dies committee 
that more than 60 percent of the veterans of the Abraham Lin¬ 
coln Brigade were members of the Communist Party. We, there¬ 
fore, have the astonishing spectacle of the present Attorney 
General of the United States having been one of the endorsers 
of the parade which was led by veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. This highest law-enforcement official of the United 
States Government has disqualified himself to prosecute those 
who had Illegally recruited these Communist soldiers whose parade 
he publicly endorsed. 

On January 23 of this year I announced on the floor of the House 
of Representatives that the American League lor Peace and De¬ 
mocracy would shortly fold up and go out of business. That pre¬ 
diction was fulfilled in a little more than a week. Tho American 
league thus became the chief casualty from the work of the Dies 
committee. A year ago this Communist-dominated organization 
which professed an interest in peace and democracy was claim¬ 
ing adherents totaling seven and a half million people. When the 
spotlJIght of the Dies committee was turned upon it. the American 
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leae^ue could not stand th« exposure. The members of the Dies 
committee were denounced as followers of **Bordld procedures" when 
we exposed the fact that 568 tax-supported employees of the New 
Deal were listed among the members of the Mosoow-contn^ed 
American league. 

In the case of the American League for Peace and Democracy and 
also in the case of other transmission belts, the Communists dis¬ 
solved the organization for the purpose of starting all over again. 
Already the American League for Peace and Democracy is being 
followed up with committees for democratic rights and with "keep 
America out of war committees.” the latter featuring the slogan 
**The Yanks are not coming.” The Communist Party, it is evi¬ 
dent, has not gone out of the business of running front organiza¬ 
tions. It is only changing fronts. Both the policies and the 
personnel of the old organizations have been carried over into the 
new. It is clear that the Dies committee must stay on the Job to 
continue the work of exposure. 

Today I am going to venture another prediction: Ihe American 
Youth Congress faces early dissolution. Two weeks ago this Com¬ 
munist-controlled group, professing to represent the interests of 
millions of American young people, held a gathering in Washington 
with more than 3,000 delegates attending. At this gathering it was 
demonstrated beyond any possibility of further doubt that the 
Communists are In complete control of the organization. From 
start to flnlshr in all of its deliberations, this gathering of the 
American Youth Congress followed out the line laid down for it 
by the Communist Party and its overlords in Moscow. The voice 
of the American Youth Congress is and always has been the voice 
of Stalin. The President of the United States was indulging in a 
piece of extraordinary understatement when he described one of 
the Youth Congress resolutions as “unadulterated twaddle.” It was 
something far more definite than that; It was the rigidly prescribed 
echo of Moscow’s foreign policy. 

The casualties from the work of the Dies committee are not 
limited to the front organizations of the Communist Party. Evi¬ 
dence has been presented to the committee which Indicates the 
early dissolution of the Silver Shirt Legion of America. This 
Hltler-sympathlzlng, Nazl-aplng organization of one of our own 
little “fuehrers” has not been able to stand the light of full 
publicity. It has found the going too tough. 

At this point I must reiterate that the work of the Dies committee 
would have been made far easier if the New Deal administration 
had not so often made Itself the official or unofficial sponsor of the 
very Communist groups which the Dies committee was trying to 
Investigate. I have already cited the Instance In which the ^llcltor 
General of the United States, now the Attorney General. Mr. Robert 
H. Jackson, publicly endorsed a parade led by the veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade. That parade was under the general 
auspices of the now defunct American League for Peace and Democ¬ 
racy. I can also cite the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt sponsored the 
leaders of the American Youth Congress when they appeared to tes¬ 
tify before the Dies coznmlttee. Mrs. Roosevelt entertained at the 
White House leaders of the American Student Union when they 
were witnesses before our committee. In December 1939, when the 
American Student Union held Its annual convention in Madison. 
Wis., and went whole hog for the Communist Party "line,” that 
convention was opened with the reading of greetings from the 
President of the United States. The National Negro Congress, 
another of the front organizations named In the Dies committee 
report, has boasted the prestige of having the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Ickes, address Its annual convention. Mr. Ickes is 
honorary national chairman of the Spanish Refugee Relief Cam¬ 
paign which the Dies committee report named as one of the Com¬ 
munist Party’s front organizations. I could recite a much longer 
list of the occasions when nationally prominent new dealers have 
lent their official blessing and prestige to Communist gatherings. 
For a long time it has been the exception rather than the rule that 
any gathering of national scope by organizations that are Com¬ 
munist fronts or Communist transmission belts, has not been 
opened with greetings from the President of the United States or 
from one of his Cabinet members, or that has not been addressed 
sympathetically by a New Deal leader. 

The final desperate effort to discredit the Dies committee and to 
prevent Its continuation was organized around a series of forged 
letters. The story of these bogus documents is so well known to 
the American public that I will not go into it at the present time, 
except to say that the Individuals who secured the forged letters 
for use on the floor of the House of Representatives have always 
been well known as ardent new dealers. 

But of one thing the American people may be assured. The Dies 
committee is firm In its determination not to be intimidated or 
frightened from the course of exposing all the im-Amerlcan agents 
who have been striking at the foimdatlons of our Government 
and society In the interests of Moscow and Berlin. This country 
and our institutions are still the most promising of all the age- 
old efforts of man to build a free and prosperous society. Regard¬ 
less of the political fashions abroad, we do not intend to tolerate 
communism, fascism, or nazi-ism here. The American flag and all 
that It stands for will continue to fly triumphantly after all the 
alien and modem totalitarian systems of Europe have been forever 
discredited and have perished from their own failures. 

We, as free-loving. God-fearing Americans, intend to preserve for 
all time to come not only our form of Government but also the 
blessings of liberty and the infinite possibilities so clearly guaran¬ 


teed under our Government. Let us, therefore, dedicate ourselvei 
anew to the principles of real and true Americanism on this the 
birthday of the first President of our beloved Nation, 


American Youth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


LETTER PROM ALBERT REESE, OP NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following letter 
received by me from Mr. Albert Reese, of Newburgh, N. Y.: 

Newburgh, N. T., February 19, 1940, 

I want to congratulate you on being hissed by the right people, 
who In this case were the left people. ’This Youth Congress bunkum 
has annoyed me no end for several years, out of oU proportion, no 
doubt, to Its real Importance. When Maigery was at Barnard Col¬ 
lege she was president of the dormitories during her senior year 
(1937-38) and her organization (like every other one there) was 
constantly under pressure from the very articulate and aggressive 
Communist groups, which tried to control everything In the way of 
“public opinion.” The native American students, who accepted our 
institutions as a matter of course, saw no particular reason to make 
the effort necessary to voting down and sitting on these noisy 
minorities; the result being that a handful of Communists and 
fellow travelers would elect Rebecca Leftoverkewlcz a delegate to 
the Youth Congress and Rebecca would lift her strident voice at the 
conclave as representing “A thousand students of Barnard College,” 
whereas in fact she represented about 20. The same thing hai^ 
poned all over the United States, and the First Lady, who ought to 
have known better, swallowed them hook, line, and sinker. 

What these vociferating youth, demanding a Federal appropria¬ 
tion of $500,000,000, really need Is a sound paddling with 24-lnch 
cypress shingles. Only yesterday one of our best columnists said 
about the last word on the subject. Discussing the subject of the 
removal of discipline and authority from the education of children, 
which supposedly releases their natural goodness and spontane¬ 
ously creates good ideas, he wrote: 

“The fact Is, however, that If you remove authority and discipline 
and tradition, what you create Is an unsatisfied need, a vacuum, 
which Is then filled by some other tradition and some other form 
of authority. ’Thus you emancipate the young from the alleged 
tyranny of their own elders and before you know It they are hypno¬ 
tized by an alien tyranny. You teach them to believe that their 
own moral and political and religious tradition Is on outworn. 
Idolatrous superstition, and before you can say Jack Robinson they 
are worshipping the Idols set up elsewhere.” And the Idols sot up 
elsewhere do not compare very favorably with the principles we find 
in the Declaration and the BUI of Rights. 


Water-Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for many years Intensive 
efforts have been made to find practical and successful 
methods for the elimination of pollution in the streams and 
coastal waters of the United States. Congress has enacted 
stringent measures for dealing with oil pollution, and in 
every State in the Union laws have been passed pertaining 
to poUution of all kinds. 

All of these laws have been of a more or less drastic type, 
providing for fines, penalties, and injunction proceedings. 
For several decades our court records have been burdened 
with litigation over attempts to enforce the laws, but no 
abatement of pollution has resulted. In fact, the record shows 
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that th^ graateit poUutlim is frequently to be found in the 
States having the most stringent laws against pollution. 

Six years ago a new program was Inaugurated for dealing 
with this problem. Fines and penalties, injunctions, and 
other harsh methods were not applied, but instead loans and, 
in some instances, grants were made through the P. W. A. 
As a result, more pollution abatement has been secured within 
the last 6 years than in all time previous thereto. 

'niese loans and grants were made on tl^e advice of the 
Public Health Service. The P. W. A. is not talcing on any 
more work of this character, but the R. F. C. has arranged 
to make such loans as provided in S. 685, the pending Barkley- 
Parsons-Spenee stream pollution abatement bill. 

Unfortunateh^ the Isaac Walton League is using its influ¬ 
ence to defeat the bill for those loans made from the R. F. C., 
because the bill falls to provide penalties or punishment of 
some kind for failure to comply with the law. If the league 
succeeds the matter will be Just as It has been for 20 years or 
more with stringent laws in every State but unenforced and 
unenforcable. 

The national headquarters of the Izaac Walton League has 
issued a statement in the form of questions and answers de¬ 
scribing the Mundt bill, and advocating that the Barkley bill 
be defeated. One question and answer in this statement is as 
follows: 

Question. Does the Mundt bUl extend the authority of the Federal 
Government to every little tributary In the country? 

Answer. The JurladlctloD of the Mundt hill is limited to navigable 
waters. 

Now what is the effect of this provision? One illustration 
only is sufficient to prove. The Beaver-Mahonlng Valley is 
perhaps the second, or third greatest Industrial valley In the 
United States. Congress has refused to make it a navigable 
stream. It empties a tremendous amount of industrial waste 
Into the Ohio River which is a navigable stream. It is exempt 
under the Mundt bill. Hundreds of other rivers would be 
exempt. 

Another question and answer of the Izaac Walton League is 
as follows: 

Question. Would the Mundt bill require pollution to be eliminated 
immediately upon the passage of the bill? 

Answer. No; it outlaws the spread of future pollution immedi¬ 
ately, but gives a 2>year period of grace for existing pollution 
before anything need be done, and states that '*a reasonable time 
shall be allowed for completion of treatment works'* which are 
started within this period. It further provides that when neces¬ 
sity can be shown to the satisfaction of the chief of engineers after 
a public hearing, that a 5-year extension of time may be granted; 
and at the expiration of that time, following the- same procedure, 
*'Buch further extension of time as may reasonably be necessary.** 

This question and answer Is entirely misleading, as will be 
seen by reference to the Mundt bill, H. R. 7971. There is 
absolutely no reference whatever in that bill to authorize any 
such statement or conclusion as that embraced in this ques¬ 
tion and answer. Page 5 of the bill, lines 9 to 14, provides for a 
5 -year extension of time to discover methods for dealing with 
those types of pollution for which there is no known remedy. 
There are only two or three known industries under this head. 
On page 6 , lines 4 to 10, provision is made for cities to have 
further time where they have exhausted their constitutional 
limitation of taxation, but both of these provisions are killed 
on page 11 , section 11 , lines 7 to 11 , in the following language: 

Beo. 11. Nothing contained In this act shall be construed to limit 
In any manner the rights of any person or public body to bring 
actions for damage on account of the pollution of any waters or 
for the abatement of such pollution. 

The head of the Izaac Walton League is trying to make 
the Izaac Walton Leaguers believe that he is placfhg police¬ 
men on every comer with a big stick to knock the pol¬ 
luters hell, west, and crooked, and at the same time play¬ 
ing into the hands of the polluters by trying to make them 
believe that the Mundt bill will not hurt them, which, of 
course, It will not. It is nothing more or less than a copy of 
the Isaac Walton League bills that teve been enacted in every 
State, and which Is now a dead letter on the statute books of 
each of the 48 States. 


Wheeler-Lea Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

UTTER FROM MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM CARRIERS* 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks. I wish to Include the following letter from the 
Mississippi River 63 rstem Carriers* Association regarding the 
Wheeler-Lea bill: 

Mississippi Rivxa System CAsimEEs* Association, 

Chicago, III, February 21, 1940. 

The Honorable V. F. Haseincton, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: You are doubtless familiar with the situation affecting 
the present status of the Wheeler bill and the Lea blU, now In the 
hands of conference committee of the House and Senate. 

As you are aware, there are so many controversial features In these 
two bills that If any action Is taken In conference It wlU undoubt¬ 
edly be to bring out an entirely new bill, and because of the fact 
that such a bill will of necessity be substantially different from 
either of the two bills we are writing to urge that you use your 
influence to prevent hasty action on such a conference bill, and 
hope that you will have steps taken so that at least 80 days wlU 
pass before this bill Is voted upon after It Is reported from con¬ 
ference. 

It is extremely Important that the conference blU should not fail 
to Include the four amendments which were added to the Lea bill 
when It was passed In the House. 

We will appreciate very much your favorable action In this 
regard. 

Very truly yours, 

Mississippi River System Carriers' Assocution, 

A. C. INGERSOLL, SccTetofy and Treasurer, 


What Goes On in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER, OF 
CONNECneXJT 

Mr. MTTJjKR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address de¬ 
livered by me yesterday over the radio: 

At the conclusion of my monthly broadcast on January 25, 1 
stated that I would devote the full SO minutes of this month’s 
broadcast to a discussion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
It was my imderstandlng at that time that consideration of a reso¬ 
lution to continue this act would be presented to the House of 
Representatives some time In March, foUowlng the enactment of 
the routine appropriation bills. 

For some undisclosed reason the leadership of the House decided 
to bring this resolution up at once, and It was called up last Mon¬ 
day. Instead of presentlxig this subject to you as something to he 
considered later, as I had Intended to do, I will have to present it 
as a matter on which the House of Representatives has already 
passed. 

Officially the resolution to continue the power of the President 
to negotiate additional trade agreements is known as “An act 
extending the authority of the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1036, as amended.** As you already know, this blU 
passed in the House by a vote of 216 to 168. 

Before going into a discussion of the reciprocal-trade treaties It 
might make my presentation clearer if I made a few general obser¬ 
vations. First of all, I think It is safe to assume that tba over¬ 
whelming majority of our oitlssens believe in a protective tariff to a 
certain extent. By that 1 mean we believe that the American 
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workingman, American Industry, and the American farmer must be 
protected from Imports coming Into this country from nations hav¬ 
ing low wage scales and poor working conditions. K that be true, 
the question resolves itself In determining who shall decide what 
the tariff rates should be and how this determination should be 
made. While it is true that the question of tariff versus free trade 
has been a political controversy for years, the decision as to whether 
or not the present trade-treaty act should be continued for an¬ 
other 3 years Is of such Importance to the welfare of the country 
that partisanship should not be a factor In that decision. With 
the Importance of the problem In mind, I reached my decision 
without political consideration. 

Three years ago I was of the opinion that the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty Act would work out to our best interest. During the past 
2 years I have devoted more time and study to the subject of tariff 
legislation and trade treaties than I have to any other legislative 
matter. I recently completed a reading of the 20 volumes of testi¬ 
mony presented to the House Ways and Means Committee while 
they were considering whether or not this legislation should be 
continued. I finally concluded that the 22 trade treaties that we 
have negotiated and signed with 21 nations were not reciprocal; 
that we were giving away a great deal more than we were receiving, 
and if the act is to be continued, it should be amended as I will 
explain in a few minutes. 

It was pointed out during the hearings to which I have referred, 
that the Republican Party, on numerous occasions, advocated re¬ 
ciprocal-trade treaties, and that President William McKinley was a 
great exponent of such treaties. I would like to point out, how¬ 
ever, that President McKinley put certain restrictions on his pro¬ 
posal, which have not been observed In the 22 treaties we have 
thus far consummated. In discussing the subject of trade treaties, 
McKinley said, and I quote: “The end in view Is always to be the 
opening up of new markets for the products of our country by 
granting concessions to the products of other lands that wo need 
and cannot produce ourselves, and which do not Involve any loss 
of labor to our own people taut tend rather to Increase their 
employment.** I certainly would favor reciprocity of the kind advo¬ 
cated by President McKinley which goes hand In hand with and 
supplements rather than supplants the traditional American pro¬ 
tective tariff policy with respect to competitive Imports. 

It has been charged that the existing Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act Is unconstitutional. I am not a lawyer, and I cannot 
say definitely whether it is or not, but I would like to point out to 
you that the sponsors of this legislation attempted to prevent our 
courts from ever passing on the question of constitutionality, and 
this is how it was done: They simply inserted in section 2 of the 
Trade Treaties Act this apparently innocuous provision: “The pro¬ 
visions of sections 336 and 516 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 shall 
not apply to any article with respect to the Importation of which 
Into the United States a foreign trade agreement has been con¬ 
cluded pursuant to this act, or to any provision of any such agree¬ 
ment.** The effect of this provision insofar as It refers to section 
616 (b) is to take away from American producers the right which 
they otherwise would have had under that section to litigate mat¬ 
ters arising out of trade treaties, Including the question of their 
constitutionality. This particular provision of the act was inserted 
on the floor of the Senate at the Instance of the State Depart¬ 
ment. It was not considered either by the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee or by the Senate Finance Committee. The chairman of the 
Finance Committee [Senator Harrison] offered the amendment, and 
it was called to his attention that its effect would be to divest 
American producers of their right to litigate matters arising out of 
treaties. His reply was: “That is what we Intend to do, since we 
want no interference or delay from domestic interests.** 

During the debate on the question of continuing the Trade *rreat- 
les Act reference was frequently made to the provisions of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. You will undoubtedly recall that the 
Smoot-Hawley Act contained a so-called flexible provision giving 
the President the power to raise or lower tariff rates to the amount 
of 50 percent. 

In view of the enthusiastic approval given to the reciprocal-trade 
treaties recently negotiated by Congressman Douohton, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, I would like to read to you what these gentlemen said 
about the flexible provision of the Smoot-Hawley Act. I quote Mr. 
Doughton: “The administrative features are subversive of our sys¬ 
tem, idea, and Ideals of government, and If enacted into law 
will be a violation of the fundamental principles upon which It 
rests. The fathers who framed the Constitution, wisely. In my 
opinion, left to Congress the Initiating and enacting of laws raising 
revenue. The flexible provision giving the President the power to 
raise or lower tariff rates to the amount of 60 percent renders 
nugatory in spirit and practical effect this provision of the Con¬ 
stitution. In my opinion we have gone a long way too far already, 
In the centralization of power in the executive head of the Gov¬ 
ernment.** 

Secretary Hull, speaking on the same subject, said as follows: *Tt 
is clearly unsoimd, unwise, impracticable, subversive of the plain 
functions of Congress, and should be speedily repealed. The pro¬ 
posed enlargement and broad expansion of the provisions and func¬ 
tions of the flexible-tariff clause is astounding. It Is undoubtedly 
unconstitutional, and Is violative of the functions of the American 
Congress. Not since the countries wrenched from an English king 
the power and authority to control taxation has there been a 
transfer of the taxing power back to the head of the Government on 
a basis so broad and so unlimited as is proposed in this pending 


bill. As has been said on former occasions, this Is too much power 
for a bad man to have or for a good man to want.'* 

I think it Is fair to say at this point that several tariff rates 
written Into the Smoot-Hawley Act were too high, in light of world 
conditions, as they existed at that time but It is certainly unfair to 
say that the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act brought about the present 
depression which, as a matter of fact, started 9 months before the 
Smoot-Hawley Act was even considered by Congress, nor is It fair 
to claim that the present world war Is a result of this act. Both 
of these accusations were made repeatedly during last week*8 debate. 

During the campaign of 1932 the Democratic Party vigorously 
attacked the Smoot-Hawley Act. and. in view of this attack, It is 
interesting to observe that 7 years after that party assumed control 
of the Government, the act has not been repealed, and 68 percent 
of the tariff schedules written Into the Smoot-Hawley Act are still 
In full force and effect. It is also well to recall that two-thirds of 
our Imports come Into this country duty-free under this act. 

As a matter of fact. President Roosevelt, In a speech made at 
Baltimore, Md.. during the 1932 campaign said: “I know of no 
excessively high tariff duty on farm products; I do not Intend that 
such duty shall be lowered.*’ In spite of that statement, there have 
been 166 reductions of tariff rates. 

It might be well at this point to see Just what has been done 
to the Smoot-Hawley Act by the trade agreements Into which we 
have entered. As a result of our new trade treaties we have donated 
tariff reductions to 64 countries. These donations are largely the 
result of the so-called most-favored-natlon clause. I’ll try to ex¬ 
plain Just how that clause works out. Let us assume that we enter 
into an agreement with Canada. We accept from Canada certain 
concessions and we grant Canada certain concessions In return, but 
here is where the catch comes In: We have agreed to give to every 
nation In the world, except Germany (and she Is left out because 
It is claimed that she has discriminated against our trade), the 
same concession we gave Canada, although we get nothing In 
return from the other nations. It Is exactly as If you and I traded 
horses; after our swap you couldn’t expect me to give everyone 
else In the community a horse, could you? As a further result of 
our trade treaties, duties have been reduced on more than one- 
third of all commodities produced by American farmers and Indus¬ 
trial workers. This means there has been a reduction on 1,063 
competitive commodities, of which one hundred and slxty-two are 
strictly agricultural. Does It seem reasonable to reduce the tariff on 
competitive farm products at the same time our Government is 
forced to buy up surplus commodities to keep up prices? 

Many witnesses who appeared before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee believed, and many Members of Congress believe, that If 
we are to continue negotiating these trade treaties, that they 
should be approved by the Congress. In that connection It Is 
Interesting to note that in every treaty but 3, or In 18 of these 
treaties, the legislative body of the country with whom we entered 
into a treaty has had to confirm the agreement before It was effec¬ 
tive. The fact that every one of these legislative bodies approved 
the treaty leads some to believe that there can be no doubt but 
that they are a good thing for the other countries, whether they 
are good for us or not. 

No one will deny that the so-called logrolling Indulged In during 
consideration of the tariff legislation was an evil; that should be 
corrected. However, It does not follow that logrolling would be 
continued If Congress should decide that the reciprocal-trade trea¬ 
ties should be ratified by the Senate, or even by the Senate and 
House, before becoming effective. The provision requiring ratifica¬ 
tion of such treaties could be written In a way similar to the pro¬ 
vision relating to the recent reorganization bills. The original 
reorganization plan made It necessary for Congress to either accept 
or reject the proposed plan In toto. If the some method were used 
in obtaining approval of the trade treaties, the opportunity for log¬ 
rolling would be eliminated. While there are undoubtedly some 
advantages to the reciprocal-trade treaties, it seems that the mere 
fact that this Important function of Government Is taken away 
from duly elected representatives and placed In the hands of ap¬ 
pointees of the President should make us stop and consider the 
advisability of continuing this program. 

Prior to 1912 the revenue received from taxes against imports 
coming into this country was almost enough to pay the total run¬ 
ning expenses of the Federal Government. Since then we have 
instituted the income-tax law, and correspondingly the cost of 
Government has gone up In leaps and bounds. A groat deal has 
been said by the proponents of trade treaties to the effect that this 
la the scientific way of relieving the proper tariff rates; that the 
treaties are drawn up by experts. The fact remains, however, that 
the same experts who are now advising the State Department for¬ 
merly advised the proper committees of the House and Senate. In 
addition to that, a reading of the hesu’lngs recently conducted would 
prove to anyone that there are quite a few qualified experts on 
tariff matters serving on the House Ways and Means Committee, 
some of whom have had 20 years* or more service on this committee, 
and who have acquired a very real knowledge on the subject of 
tariffs. 

It is Impossible to cover this subject In 30 minutes. I wish 1 
had time to quote from certain tables which were Inserted In the 
hearings by the Ways and Means Committee. However, almost 
anything can be proven by figures. Most of the proponents of this 
trade-treaty legislation used, as the basis of their argument, the 
fact that our exports had increased greatly since 1932. No one 
denies the truth of that statement. They further contend that 
our export trade has Increased to a greater extent with trade-treaty 
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countries than with non-trade-treaty countries. This statement Is 
also correct, but It Is well to recall that several of the larger 
countries with whom we have not, as yet, entered Into trade agree¬ 
ments are coimtrles that are and have been, for the past few years, 
either engaged In war or who have been making preparations for 
war and aggression. This fact carmot be contradicted, that for 
the 2 years prior to the adoption of the Trade Treaty Act. our ex¬ 
ports to all countries had increased 19 percent from the low point of 
1932, but the average yearly increase since the consummation of at 
least 17 trade treaties has been only 13 percent. Unfortunately a 
major part of the increase In exports has been^due to the huge 
amount of war material which we have exported to Europe and 
Japan in the years of 1937 and 1936. In 1937 our exports of war 
material amounted to three hundred and thirty-nine million three 
hundred and fifty thousand, and In 1938 export of these same mate¬ 
rials amounted to three hundred and five million nine hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand, which more than offsets the export increases 
claimed by the proponents of the trade treaties. Certainly the 
people of this country do not want to base their prosperity on our 
exports of death-dealing implements of war. 

When the trade-treaty program was first proposed back in 1934 
we were assured that the American farmer would be the chief bene- 
clary under its operation. However, agricultural exports have de¬ 
clined over $104,000,000 while Imports of competitive farm products 
have increased by $68,000,000 during the time that the trade- 
treaty program has been In effect. Before the trade-treaty program 
went Into effect our export trade had increased 32 percent or at 
the rate of 16 percent per year from the low of 1932. 

Tliere are corn-processing concerns In the Middle West. In 1939 
they turned 78,000,000 bushels of com into starch. Seven thou¬ 
sand employees were required to handle this corn, each paid a 
minimum wage of $5 per day. The mills burn a pound of coal 
for every pound of starch made, and trains are needed to haul 
the corn to the mills, and the coal from the mines to the mills. 
In 1935 we negotiated a trade agreement with the Netherlands. 
That country owns Dutch East Indies. Prom those islands there 
now pours in on us nearly 600,000,000 pounds of starch annually, 
all of It produced by workers who get 25 cents for a day’s work. 
As each 34-pound lot Imported displaces a bushel of corn, one can 
readily figure the heavy Indemnity levied on the American farmer, 
railroader, and miner. 

Then, too. take the case of our sugar Industry. In Minnesota 
we have tv/o beet-sugar factories which have been greatly restricted 
in their production of sugar, notwithstanding that we consume 
three times as much stigar as we are allowed to produce. ITie 
result Is that the sugar acreage we could produce and consume at 
home Is now given over to the production of wheat, corn, potatoes, 
and other crops of which we have a surplus. 

This situation also holds good in many other States. In 1938 the 
sugar consumption was 6.250,000 tons, and of this amount, 1,800.000 
tons came from Cuba. For every 100,000-ton Increase In American 
production of sugar, 25,000 Americans will be given jobs, which 
means that 450,000 Idle Americans could be employed If the beet and 
cane growers were given a fair chance at the home market. We are 
told that at least one-third of our sugar requirement must be pur¬ 
chased from Cuba because she is such a good customer of ours. 
Actually, during the period of 1936 to 1938 Cuban exports to the 
United States were $200,000,000 more than her Imports. 

I could go on citing figures tending to prove that the reciprocal- 
trade treaties have not Increased our commerce but as I said a 
few minutes ago, figures can be used to prove anything. I would 
much rather present my opposition to the continuation of this 
legislation on our own cj^erlence In the past and on plain 
common sense. 

Every one of my listeners who can remember back to 1920 can 
recall the fact that In 1920 and 1921 and 1922 this country was 
deluged with manufactured goods shipped Into this country under 
the Underwood Tariff Act then in effect; merchandise coming 
largely from countries with very low wage standards. Only the 
prompt enactment of the 1922 Tariff Act put a stop to this flood 
of cheap foreign goods. Is It not reasonable to suppose that when 
the present war now raging In Europe comes to an end, as It 
surely must, we will be faced by another deluge of Imports from 
Europe and Asia? Just what position will be ours at that time, 
If our hands are tied by the reciprocal-trade treaties, effective 
for 3-year periods? 

I have already mentioned that we have negotiated 22 reciprocal- 
trade treaties with 21 countries and have given concessions to 
64 countries as a result of these treaties. About the only countries 
left with which we can negotiate further treaties are those whose 
surpluses are largely agricultural materials. Just a few weeks 
ago our State Department was attempting to negotiate a trade 
treaty with Argentina and Chile, Several Members of the House 
and Senate made such vigorous protests to the State Department 
that these negotiation were promptly terminated and the idea 
of a trade treaty with either Argentina or Chile deferred until 
some further date. I cannot understand how any Member of the 
House or Senate who publicly stated that If the Argentina agree¬ 
ment was negotiated he would vote against the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties Act, can nerw justify his vote to continue the authority to 
negotiate trade treaties for another 8 years. 

. The 1934 authority which first asked for the right to negotiate 
trade treaties was on the plea of emergency.' In 1937 the same 
emergency plea was used, and, in addition to that, It was stated 
that reciprocal-trade treaties would contribute materially to future 
peace. 1 am afraid the record completely reptLdiates any argument 
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that trade treaties lead to peaceful relations between nations. 
More countries in Europe and Asia are now at war than at any 
time since 1918. 

I think it Is safe to assume that everyone will agree that condi¬ 
tions which exist at the present time are far from normal. It Is 
difficult to determine exactly what effect some of these treaties will 
have when peace is restored. Therefore, is It not reasonable to 
say that no harm could come from suspension of this program 
for the time being? Is It not much wiser to watch developments 
and ascertain the result obtained from the 22 treaties we have 
already negotiated, rather than enter Into several new treaties 
when no one can say just what the outcome will be? If, alter 
suspending this power for 2 or 3 years, the American people decide 
that the reciprocal trade-treaties method is an improvement over 
the old method of having Congress write tariff legislation, the 
authority could again be extended to the President almost over¬ 
night. Most of my listeners are familiar with the old procedure 
whereby hearings were held by the appropriate committees of the 
House and Senate, and any citizen interested In tariffs was given 
an opportunity to appear and express his views on the proposed 
revision of tariff rates. The procedure under the trade-treaty 
program, however, is not as well known. Under the present prac¬ 
tice of the State Department, the only opportimlty American pro¬ 
ducers have to be heard on the terms of the trade treaties is before 
the actual negotiation and before the terms are known. No hear¬ 
ing is ever held before any agency after a treaty is negotiated. In 
fact, the terms are not even known to the Congress, much less the 
public, until they have been signed by the President and thtis are 
binding and effective so far os this coimtry is concerned, and, of 
course, it is too late for anything to be done, and any protest 
would be unavailing. These hearings are actually conducted before 
a group known as the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 
This group receives written briefs and listens to testimony but has 
nothing to do with actual negotiation of the treaty. To what ex¬ 
tent American producers are given consideration by those who 
actually negotiate the treaty no one has been able to learn. The 
Committee for Reciprocity Information Is sometimes referred to 
as the ’’buffer” committee and, at the most, only serves to give the 
American producer the formality of a hearing and therefore satisfy 
the requirements of the act. 

At the pre.'?ent time our tariff rates are being determined and 
life and death powers over American agriculture. Industry, and 
labor are being exercised by a group of anonymous Individuals who 
are not elected by nor directly responsible to the people. It should 
be understood that the power we have given the President and. In 
turn. Secretary of State Hull, Is the power to destroy any given 
Industry that is In competition with imports from abroad. As¬ 
suming that Secretary of State Hull has every qualification his 
friends maintain he has, and I am ready to concede that he is a 
loyal American and a fine gentleman, one cannot read his speeches 
printed in the Congressional Record while he was serving in the 
House and Senate without being convinced that he is and always 
h£i8 been a proponent of free trade. Suppose, for a moment, that 
In some future administration we bad the misfortune to have a 
Secretary of State without the qualifications of Mr. Hull; It Is cer¬ 
tainly not difficult to Imagine what he could do by way of harm to 
many of our Industries under the power given the Secretary of 
State by the trade-treaty resolution. 

Having considered the trade-treaty program In all of its aspects, 
I have reached the definite conclusion that it has not been suc¬ 
cessful In accomplishing Its primary purpose of expanding the 
foreign markets for the products of the United States or its un¬ 
stated but officially declared secondary purpose of promoting world 
peace; that It has not been administered In the national interest 
and that It should not be extended in Its present form, and as now 
being administered, particularly In the face of present and prospec¬ 
tive world conditions. 

I believe that the present act should be allowed to lapse but, If 
it is extended, It at least should be modified to provide for con¬ 
gressional approval of trade treaties before they become operative; 
that a rate-making formula should be included in the act by which 
trade-treaty negotiators would be boimd In making concessions, 
such formula to be so worded as to prevent reductions In rates 
below an amount reasonably necessary to give American producers 
at least an equal opportunity with low-cost foreign producers in 
competing for the home market. 

It should be further provided that no reductions be permitted on 
foreign farm products when the price of the competitive Ameri¬ 
can product is below parity, and certainly we should restore to 
American producers the right to litigate matters arising out of the 
trade treaties, particularly the right to determine the question of 
the constitutionality of the act. 

I realize that there is a great deal of honest difference of opinion 
as to the effectiveness of the reciprocal-trade treaties. Mr. Taber, 
national head of the American Grange, for example, expressed strong 
opposition to a continuation of authority to negotiate trade treaties 
and the very next day the national head of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation appeared In favor of continuing the authority 
with a few minor amendments. 

However, it is this very difference of opinion with respect to the 
effectiveness of the reciprocal-trade agreements among men of 
experience, which strengthens me In the conviction that we should 
proceed carefully. It is my frank opinion that the trade agree¬ 
ments are still experimental, and they should be so regarded lor a 
sufficient period of time to allow for the proof of their success or 
failure. As emergency measures they may have had value, but as 
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established policy they might toell prove to be detrimental to the 
best Interests of our oounliy. Until we are given more conclusive 
proof of their value I feel we are Justified in demanding a return 
to the constitutional requirement which calls for ratm^atlon of 
trade treaties by the Senate. 

X urge my listeners to devote as much time as possible to a study 
of the working of the reciprocal trade treaties agreement, as this 
question vitally affeote every man, woman, and child In the United 
States, and It Is important that the problem be solved and solved 
correctly. 

In the remaining minute or two I would like to briefly refer to 
a subject wtilch, Judging from my mall. Is causing a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, namely, the propoeed census questions. Meet of 
the objectionable questions are to be found in the so-called h ou sing 
census which was authorized by act of Congress last year. 1 voted 
against the housing-census authorization because I felt it was a 
waste of $8,000,000. No one anticipated that questions as to income 
would be asked by the census takers. As a matter of fact, 1 have 
been assured by attorneys servizig in Congress that there Is no act 
imder which citizens could be compelled to answer such illegal 
questions. 

A real effort is being made to compel Secretary Hopkins to modify 
his questionnaire. I hope this effort will succeed, but as the law 
now stands, there Is a criminal penalty that can be imposed on 
any citizen who refuses to answer these questions. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
address which I delivered in Eaton. Ohio, on Saturday, Feb¬ 
ruary 24,1940: 

Fellow Democrats, 1 am particularly gratlfled in being afforded 
the great honor of addressing this flne gathering of Democrats. 
My colleague, Senator Truman, of Mlssoxiri, was originally sched¬ 
uled to be your speaker, and I hope that I shall not prove to be 
too great a disappointment. Senator Truman was looking forward 
to this occasion with great anticipation, and only his recent illness 
prevents him from being here tonight. Permit me, on behalf of 
Senator Truman, to extend his regrets in not being able to address 
you this evening. 

There Is more than one pleasant touch to this occasion, for it 
gives me a chance to see and visit with my former colleague and 
one of the great congressional leaders of his time, a truly great 
Democrat. B 3 rron Harlan. 

You know, this Congrem isn^ the same; it was a cold and de¬ 
pressing atmosphere that pervaded the Democratic caucus when 
the Seventy-sixth Congress convened. A great many of my good 
friends from Ohio failed to show up. But 1 understand the people 
of Ohio thought so highly of them that they dldnt want them 
being preyed upon in Washington, so they oaUed them home. I am 
sure now, however, that the good people of Ohio have discovered 
their mistake. We need men like Byron Harlan, and we need them 
in Congress. 

I sincerely hope that the reverses we met at the last election will 
serve to wake up our party and get us into fighting trim for this 
November. We cannot—^yes, the Nation cannot—afford to risk a 
Republican victory, which can only mean a “kick-back*’ to the 
days when there was no relief for the needy, no security for the 
aged and unemployed, no stability In our bernks, no protection for 
the rights of labor, no market for the farmer, and no future for 
the coiintry. 

The fruitful gains which have been made can be retained only 
through a Democratic victory. 

It seems that every Republican who has the courage to admit 
that he is one is a candidate for President. Ohio has the dubious 
honor of two such scavengers; your Junior Senator and your be¬ 
loved Qovemor. I don’t think Ohio really wants to do that to 
the Nation. You can’t be that sore at the rest of the country. 
The two esteemed gentlemen I have Just mentioned made a great 
effort to embarass the administration over a few social-security 
dollars that strayed away from Ohio, but they met their match in 
the flawless leadership of President Roosevelt, who demonstrated 
that the Democratic Party guards the principles of Justice and 
good government as closely as the ballot box. 

This wlU be a historic and momentous campaign of fpreat 
issues. We cannot hope to consider them all in one brief admss. 
I am going to confine m 3 rself tonight to one of the foremost of all 
the issues, namely, the Democratic Party’s agricultural program. 


nils ssotion of the country has a deep and vital oonoem in 
agriculture and it is my firm belief that abandonment of the 
present agricultural program will be a major, and perhaps fatal, 
disaster to the American farmer. 

Before proceeding X want to say that X have not always oon« 
doned or approved some of the things that have been done by the 
present administration. At times 1 have been cntleal of the 
administration, and I am proud to be known in Congress as quite 
the opposite of a “rubber stamp.” 

However, I am a Democrat, first, last, and always, and the 
few mistakes we have made represent more progress in themselves 
than the best efforts of the Republican Party in 10 administrations. 
This is especially true of the agricultural program of the present 
Democratic administration. 

With eJl the sincerity I possess I join the farmers of this Nation in 
solemn supplication that the farm program of this administration 
be carried on unimpaired. 

Farming is one of the most honorable of all professions. Truly, 
it is a profession and was recognized as such by George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson, who both repeatedly referred to It as one of 
the highest callings in life. Yet when the Democrats were called 
to power by the people In 1932 the farmer was truly the “forgotten 
man.” Agriculture had reached its lowest ebb. 

Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our party, when speaking of his 
chosen profession, farming, once said: “As loiig as agricxUture is otir 
principal object, which will be the case while there remain vacant 
lands in any part of America, popular government is safe. VSHien we 
get piled upon one another in large cities, as In Europe, we shall 
become corrupt as in Europe and go to eating one another as they 
do there.” I think his wisdom and foresight are not open to 
question. 

At another time Jefferson said, In effect, that he feared for the 
Republic when our free land should become exhausted. His fears 
apparently were well grounded. Today we are grappling with prob¬ 
lems which have been thrust upon us since the closing of our last 
frontier. There is no free land to turn to. We live in a crowded 
and complex society. We live In a machine and power age. To 
survive we must meet and solve its problems. For a long time we 
were able to dodge the issues by running away from them. 

The complete and utter break-down of agriculture during the 
years of Republican rule and exploitation is, more than anything 
else, responsible for the vast social and economic repercussions that 
have shaken our Nation. What a different picture we see today. 
Farming is definitely on the road back. 

It Is very interesting to observe that every year for the last 8 years 
a large number of businessmen In this coxmtry have acquired farms 
for farm purposes. It is estimated that men of this class spent in 
the neighborhood of $46,000,000 for farms last year. That seems to 
be a splendid barometer of farm conditions today. 

There has come a great change. No one who studies our times 
can fall to recognize that we have reached a turning point In our 
attitude toward agriculture. At last the United States has definitely 
embarked on a national agricultural policy. 

The welfare of any nation Is fundamentally dependent upon the 
proper conservation of its soil resources. History Is replete with 
records of civilizations and governments that have fallen into decay 
as the result of soil depletion and waste. Fortimately. wo have came 
to realize, before it has been too late, the danger of abusing and 
neglecting our soil resources. A farm program has been developed 
under which we are progressing simultaneously toward the two 
essential objectives of balanced production and soil conservation. 
More than 80 percent of all cropland has been broxight under this 
program. The Democratic Party has given us the first legislation In 
the history of this Nation that recognizes the productivity of our 
soil as a natural resource. 

This change in our attitude toward agriculture has come none too 
soon. If I read my history aright, no democratic nation has yet 
survived the Independence of ite farmers and the productiveness of 
its soil. Time and again a nation would emerge and thrive out of 
the fresh vigor supplied by its rural areas only to reach a turning 
point when farms were depleted of their fertility and of their 
stalwart people. So far as 1 know, without exception those nations 
have declined unless something was done to provide salvation for 
their agriculture. 

Seven years ago in the face of utter distress the Democratic 
Party displayed the courage and practical foresight to master 
chaos and lay the sound foundations for the splendid farm pro¬ 
gram we have today. At that time fanners were svifferixig the 
privations that had come from such ruinous prices as 6-cent cot¬ 
ton, 32-oent wheat, 19-cent com, and 3 cents for hogs. By 1932 
the annual cash Income of fatrmers had reached the incredibly low 
figure of less than $40 per capita for persons living on farms. An 
engulfing wave of mortgage foreclosures was dlsposseeaing farmers 
of their homes and lands. Farmers saw their export markets 
disappear as tariff barriers were built up by the Republicans to 
destroy foreign trade. Merchants in fanning communities were 
going into bankruptcy and country banks were closing every day. 
Nothing had been done to bridge the gulf between unmarketable 
surpluses on the one hand and millions of hxmgry and idle 
workers tramping the streets of the large cities in search of work 
and food. I need not continue, for you people know this too well. 

The great recovery and progress that have been brought about 
in the past 7 years is evident on every hand. Since 1932 the 
annual cash income of farmers has Increased over 80 percent. 
Farm mortgages have been reduced over $2,000,000,000. Interest 
rates have been lowered. Agricultural production has been brought 
more nearly into balance with Industrial production. Farmers are 
better able to deal with their problems. The country banks have 
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reopened and their depoelta have Increased twofold. Rural mer¬ 
chants have had their business restored. Industrial activity has 
responded to the recovery in agricultural purchasing power. The 
sales of farm equipment have more than doubled. 

The advances since 1932—advances won in the face of bitter and 
formidable opposition—are the result of hard and unselfish work 
by the Democratic Party and by most Memisers of the Congress; by 
our able Secretary of Agriculture; by the fartoters themselves; and 
by an administration under a President who was never surpassed 
In understanding and sympathy for the problems of agriculture. 
More, perhaps, than any other single factor In ^he success of this 
program has been the unity among the farmers themselves. The 
farmers have refused to listen to sectional pleas and to familiar 
partisan political arguments. So long as this unity continues we 
will have a sound national program for agriculture. 

Unfortunately, the great progress of agriculture during the past 
7 years has caused many people to arrive at the conclusion that 
there remains no serious necessity for further increase in farm 
Income. Anyone who holds such a belief is badly misinformed or 
Is not mindful of the great depth to which agriculture sunk dtulng 
the years of Republican administrations. 

Agi'lculture today, after all the gains we have made, has approxi¬ 
mately 24 percent of the Nation's population and 31 percent of the 
Nation's children, yet It has only 11 percent of the national Income. 
The need for further advancement is obvious and Imperative. 

Borne people seem to feel that the war will result in a substantial 
increase In farm prices and that the farm problem will be solved 
thereby for the time being. There Is no basis in fact for such a 
conclusion. 

Agriculture Is not profiting from the war In Europe, and it is 
not likely to profit at any time In the future. For some producers 
the war has been an economic calamity. Early In the war farm 
prices rose sharply In a speculative boom, but the anticipation of 
the speculators was not sustained by subsequent events. The net 
effect of the war on agriculture has been to shut off a large part of 
the world market for our farm products. Great Britain and Prance 
are using their dollar exchange to buy airplanes and munitions in 
this country. For farm products they are turning to their colonies 
end to countries where they can acquire such commodities on credit 
or In exchange for their own goods. Our trade with Germany has 
been almost totally cut off. Even our trade with neutral countries 
has been badly upset by the actions of the belligerent nations. This 
should be a full and complete answer to those who might hold the 
fals? and untenable belief that war brings favorable business con¬ 
ditions, I think we all know now that war brings nothing that Is 
good. 

The present farm program represents 7 years of steady progress 
and solid achievement In the welfare of agriculture and of the 
Nation It constitutes a broad, deep-rooted, and sound foundation 
for the future security and well-being of all the people. 

On the other hand, the Republican Party seeks to destroy the 
agriculture pro'^iam we have put into effect. They brag about 
their liberal minds and yet let me point rut to you a very lucid 
expression of Republican philosophy In regard to the farmers of 
this Nation. I call your attention to an article In Collier’s maga¬ 
zine last summer written by Congressman Bruce Barton, of New 
York (he happens to be In a receptive mood for the Presidency 
also), regarded a.s one of the liberal and progres.sive Republicans 
In Congress, and undoubtedly one of America’s outstanding busi¬ 
nessmen. He had this to say; “TTiere are more farmers than the 
Nation needs. ’The most efllclent should be allowed to raise food 
as cheaply as possible and sell It to the people In the cities at the 
lowest prices consistent with a reasonable profit," There, my 
friends, Is the perfect example of the Republican’s regard for the 
farmer. 'They have no sympathy nor understanding that the 
farmer who makes every penny of hls purchases In a protected 
market should have some opportunity to offset the benefit enjoyed 
by the manufacturer through protective tariff, God help the 
American farmer If the Republican philosophy prevails next 
November. 

The farm issue—while It is not the only major Issue of the cam¬ 
paign—Is certainly one of tlie most vital of all Issues. We of the 
Democratic Party can justly be proud of our agriculture program 
that has been built up during two administrations. Our achieve¬ 
ments are known to every thinking American. 'That this Is true 
will be demonstrated next November. 

’Tliank you. 
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EDITORIALS FROM THE SHEBOYGAN (WIS.) PRESS 

Mr. KEKF'E. Mr, Speaker, for more than 20 years 1 have 
actively supported every effort to make the Great Lakes-St. 


Lawrence waterway project a reality. For years the peoplp 
of Wisconsin of all political faiths have urged the ratification 
of a treaty with Canada to make the construction of this 
waterway possible, 

I am pleased to note that the negotiations with Canada 
are nearing completion and that as a result this great water¬ 
way project will ultimately become a reality and the great 
Middle West will at last be given the advantages of close 
contEict with world commerce. 

One of the leaders of this great movement in Wisconsin 
is the Honorable Charles E. Broughton, editor of the She¬ 
boygan Press, of Sheboygan, Wls., whose many forceful edi¬ 
torials on this subject have kept the public aroused and in¬ 
formed. I am pleased to be permitted to place in the Record 
for the benefit of the people of the Nation two splendid edi¬ 
torials on this subject recently published in that paper. 
The editorials follow; 

ready for the treaty 

The Great Lnkes-St. Lawrence waterway and the power treaty 
with Canada is near completion, and there Is every Indication that 
Its approval and ratification is near at hand. 

Nothing In your time or mine has meant so much to lake and 
ocean transportation as the culmination of this great enterprise. 
It has had the approval of two Presidents, Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Hoover, when he was President, said; 

"The St. Lawrence seaway Is a project that Is very close to my 
heart and is a sound and worthy undertaking, I came to Toronto 
quite a few years ago to negotiate a treaty with Canada over the 
St. Lawrence project, and at that time we thought things would 
go ahead. It’s so obvloxisly an improvement to the North American 
Continent. Anything that cheapens the cost of transportation Is 
at once a benefit to everybody. It Is a project that is nonpolitical 
and its completion will be a great thing for both the United States 
and the Dominion." 

President Roosevelt, In addressing the officials of the National 
Seaway Council, outlined hls position when he said: 

"For many years it has been my sincere conviction that the St. 
Lawrence project would prove second to none in its direct contribu¬ 
tion to the economic welfare of millions of people on both sides of 
the border. In my message of January 10, 1934, requesting consid¬ 
eration of the earlier treaty, I expressed the belief that fears tha 
St. Lawrence development would work to the disadvantage of other 
transportation were groundless. I am more than ever convinced 
of that fact today. Any area which has grown in economic Im¬ 
portance becomes a greater market for the products of other regions. 
More products are exchanged and aU transportation agencies par¬ 
ticipate In the growing prosperity." 

After years of labor the United States and Canada have come to 
an agreement and there Is every Indication that unwarranted 
opposition has broken down to the point where admission is made 
that It will prove beneficial both to Canada and to aU the areas In 
and around the Great Lakes. With the discovery of iron ore in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan and the digging of the canal In the 
Bt. Marjrs River at Sault Stc. Marie the foundation was IsUd for a 
great commercial enterprise. Fleets of schooners became one of the 
big assets on the lakes, and then followed steam vessels of wood, 
later followed by steam vessels of steel. 

With a treaty such as Is now about completed and ready for 
ratification, the whole transportation system of the country will 
be revolutionized. Landlocked sireas will be opened to the com¬ 
merce of the world, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Middle West will all profit as a result of this. The Great Lakes 
will become a beehive of activity and in addition we will be able 
to develop a great system of waterpower unequaled the world over. 

We have long championed this cause because we realized that it 
was for the general good of all the people. It will Increase trans¬ 
portation by rail and water and It will mean a saving in transpor¬ 
tation rates so that our markets can compete In the markets of 
the world. We will bring the ocean that much closer to our fire¬ 
side, and when you ore doing that you are benefiting millions and 
millions of people. It will give added employment on the Lakes 
and from every viewpoint it will be a godsend. 


GREAT lakes COMING INTO T HEIR OWN 

By a ruling of the Maritime Commission In Washington yester¬ 
day Sheboygan becomes an export base to Europe along with all of 
the ports on the Great Lakes, thus moving us that much closer to 
the commerce of the world. 

In these few words let us visualize, if we can, the attitude of the 
Atlantic boat lines who have been Insisting that a Sheboygan 
shipper, or for that matter, any shipper on the Great Lakes who 
wanted a contract rate for his export shipments would of necessity 
have to. agree to ship 100 percent of hls shipments over their lines, 
and that they must be delivered at Atlantic ports. 

Under the agreement it is necessary to deliver shipments to ports 
at Norfolk, Newport News, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Bos¬ 
ton, Portland, Montreal. Quebec. Halifax, St. John, or West Bt. John. 

If this maritime ruling Is upheld, these contracts will be can¬ 
celed. For years the Atlantic shipping lines have been Insisting 
that If a Sheboygan manufacturer, for instance, wanted a contract 
rate for hls export shipments he would have to agree to shipping 
100 percent of hls shipments over the Atlantic Ihses and having 
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them delivered to Atlentlo ports. Xf the Great Lakes shipper vio¬ 
lated the order of this arbimry monopoly, his contract would he 
canceled and he would have to pay a penalty rate on all Shipments 
of the season. 

This meant nothing but an effort to defeat the Great Lakes sea¬ 
way, and the Maritime Oommlsslon, sensing the injustice, has 
issued an order Invalidating the present contract. Under the ruling 
Issued yesterday the 33 carriers are given 20 days in which to 
modify their contracts or face cancelation of the conference agree¬ 
ments under which they were made. 

Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan have been putting im a 
joint fight, and the ruling will, if sustained by the courts and in 
fairness It ought to. be of tremendous value to the Shippers of the 
Middle West. It is a victory for every industrial plant, and it la 
all the more pleasing because the monopoly has been dethroned for 
the time being. 

R. F. Malia of Milwaukee, secretary of the Great Lakes Harbor 
Association, gave out the following announcement immediately 
after the receipt of the Associated Press dispatch: 

‘*This is the most important decision in years on matters affect¬ 
ing the Great Lakes, and now makes those lakes a direct foreign 
trade route. It is a prelude to development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

“The shipping Industry previously had been localized through 
the contracts to the eastern coast. Now it can go westward and will 
give unlimited millions of dollars in shipping employment, business, 
and finance to the Middle West. It means the removal of the 
shackles of business slavery imposed upon us for the best part of 
10 years by the Atlantic shipping Interests who gave no service 
whatever to the Great Lakes.” 

In the fight that has been going on. the attorneys general of these 
four States, Including Attorney General John E. Martin, have in¬ 
sisted that there was discrimination, and the rulings of the Com¬ 
mission justify the position that was taken at the hearings. 
Atlantic lines, some time ago, were asked by the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion to show cause why their contracts were not illegal, and why 
they should not be canceled or amended. 

The United States Maritime Commission instituted on its own 
motion on February 17, 1939, an order requiring carriers, parties 
to agreements of the North Atlantic United Kingdom Freight Con¬ 
ference and North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference, North 
Atlantic French Freight Conference and North Atlantic Baltic 
French Conference to show cause why an order should not be 
entered modifying or canceling the agreements ”on the ground that 
contracts made by them with shippers pursuant thereto are im- 
justly discriminatory, unfair, opiate to the detriment of the 
commerce of the United States, and are in violation of the Shipping 
Act, 1916. The matter was heard before Examiner P. J, Horan, rep¬ 
resenting the Commission with all of the parties present, and the 
following ruling, which has been stiatalned by the entire Commis¬ 
sion, was rendered: 

“The Commission, by its order instituted this proceeding, re¬ 
quiring respondents to show cause why an order should not be 
entered modifying or canceling agreements on the ground that the 
contracts made pursuant thereto were unjustly discriminatory, un¬ 
fair, operated to the detriment of the commerce of the United 
States, and were In violation of the Shipping Act of 1916. This 
they have failed to do. 

“The Commission should find that respondents have failed to 
show cause why an order should not be entered modifying or 
canceling the agreements in question. * * * The Commission 

should enter an order modifying each of the agreements to provide 
that the parties thereto shall not, by contract or otherwise, resort 
to discrimination because a shipper has patronized another car¬ 
rier operating a direct line from ports on the Great Lakes.” 

Here is the story of a great victory for the Middle West. It is a 
story of how a large monopoly for years has throttled shipping on 
the Great Lakes. Can you Imagine boats ready and willing to carry 
the products of the Middle West to European markets and their 
forced idleness resulting from an Atlantic boat lines* monopoly? 
This ruling can be viewed as a great victory. Previously there was 
a stranglehold upon every shipper because the contract provided 
that If he were to patronize a carrier operating a direct service from 
ports on the Great Lakes to Europe by way of the St. Lawrence 
River there would be a penalty. The discriminatory part was that 
the shipper would have to agree to sending 100 percent of his ship¬ 
ments over certain lines for delivery at Atlantic ports. The mo¬ 
nopoly controlled practically all the Atlantic boats in the commerce 
of the world. 

It is a big day for Sheboygan if we can only sense what this decl- 
Blon means. This morning we went over a mass of material, edi¬ 
torials. and local stories running into columns of print. We recall 
our early conference at Muskegon and the enthusiasm that She- 
ho 3 rgan manifested at that time, and then, because It seemed a 
long way off, we forgot to do anything here at home. 

Oongresaman Pbakk B. Keefe, under date of May 6 last, threw 
bis full support back of the St. Lawrence waterway In an address 
in Congress. At that time Congressman Kebpe filed editorials of 
the press and an address given by the Honorable William George 
Bruce, of Milwaukee, chairman of the Wisconsin Deep Waterway 
Commission, and had them included in the Oonobbbsional Rkooed. 
We said editorially at that time: 

“Congressman Keefe has rendered a fine service In bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Congress of the United States, for 
tt Indicates clearly that Sheboygan and the port dtles are just 
as enthusiastic for the deep waterway today as they were 20 years 
ago whin this movement was first launched. It proves that deivite 


the organiaed attacks of osrtatn shipping interests the great rank 
and file are for the deep waterway to prevent unfair discrimina¬ 
tion In rates which prevents marketing their goods.” 

That discrimination in rates is clearly brought home to us today 
in the ruling of the. Maritime Commission that the Atlantic sea¬ 
board lines, a great monopoly and working with certain railroads, 
hss discriminated against the Middle West and the area in and 
around the Great Lakes. 


Colonel Ecker Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

odr 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 
February 26, 1940 

Mr. JENKINS ot Ohio. Mr. Speaker. I am glad to make a 
few remarks about a good friend of mine who Is a prominent 
Democrat in my district. He has for years been writing a 
weekly letter to the newspapers of his county. Those letters 
are widely read, for they are full of wise philosophy. Last 
week he spoke out in meeting, as it were, and said what he 
thought of certain New Deal policies. I am glad to read a 
portion of his letter to which I refer: 

Just about now is getting the time for the tree salesmen or the 
flower salesmen to come around and show you those beautiful 
catalogs of a cherry bigger than a Rome Beauty apple or a blue 
spruce about three times bigger than they ever will grow, or the 
latest, 1 guess, is hybrid corn. You know I don't believe we would 
have had any use for a county agent if it hadn't been for hybrid 
corn, and paying the farmers for not raising something. You know 
what I would do if I was a Gallia County farmer? Well, I would 
forget about the Government and look out for myself. I would 
have plenty of cattle, plenty of sheep—that is, all my farm would 
stand—some chickens, some horses, and some hogs. I would raise 
enough feed to keep my stock through the winter; I would raise a 
crop of tobacco, regardless of what some “white collar” guy told me I 
could raise, even if I had to bootleg it when it came time to sell it. 
And to make a long story short, I would run my own business. If 
I had listened to the advice of what are called experts, I would 
have been broke long ago. 

Why, about 11 years ago a Chevrolet Motor Co. auditor called on 
me and told me I would go broke within a year because I was not 
making enough per new oar sold. Well, I have made plenty of 
moOtiey by selling two or three times the number of cars any 
other dealer in a town this size sells and I sell them cheaper, 
while that auditor that thought he was giving me that expert 
book knowledge is today on relief. What I am getting at is I 
dotn't think it is one dam bit right to let Kentucky tobacco rais¬ 
ers tell us how much tobacco we can raise, when some of them 
raise as much as 60 acres per farm down there, then want to tell 
us to raise one-fourth or one-half acre. One man down in Guyan 
Township who had 7,000 pounds that brought him $1,600 told me 
they want to cut him about one-half this year. Bure, tobacco 
brings us in hard money, and 1 would surely rebel against such 
a thing. This thing they call a “base” is all wrong here In Gallia 
County. Remember I am in favor of the county agent, but I am 
strictly against Kentucky tobacco raisers robbing our tobacco 
raisers of enough tobacco to make an honest living. Sure, I would 
rebell 


Strangers in Our Midst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MOTiday, February 26, 1940 


ABTTCLB FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I Include the following article from 
the Christian Advocate of February 8, 1940: 

ETEAXOEEE XK OT7R MIDST 

lAundered socks turned inside out, even as at home, and a 
home-town newspaper In the guest's mailbox were only two of the 
bits of fielsnidly ssmoe that the late Ralph Hits used to win eus- 
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tomers for $80,000,000 worth of American hotels. He was an 
Immigrant who began his work as a bus boy on $3 a week and 
rose to the position of operator of hostelrles doing a $15,000,000 
annual business. 

We have had other immigrants among us: In fact, If we go back 
far enough In our history, all of us, except the descendants of 
the Indians, are Immigrants. 

In view of this fact It Is hard to understand why there must be 
such an organization as the American Committee for Protection 
of the Foreign Bom. and why this committee has to do some 
Americanization work on those who discriminate against and 
sometimes persecute newcomers from abroad-^11 in the name of 
patriotism. 

“The existence of war In Europe emphasizes the necessity of giving 
serious and immediate attention to the elimination of certain 
tendencies In American life which threaten our concept of equality, 
regardless of race, color, creed, nationality, or place of birth,*’ the 
committee says. 

“Efforts are being made to divide the American people by advo¬ 
cating the deportation of noncitizens and by fostering discrimina¬ 
tion and antagonism against the forelgn-bom. Noncitizens are 
being denied Jobs and are being threatened with registration, 
nngerprlntlng, and concentration camps. More than 70 so-called 
antiallen bills pending In the Seventy-sixth Congress Indicate the 
manner in which attacks upon the freedom of noncitizens can bo 
used to destroy the constitutional rights of American citizens as 
well.” 

The committee Is meeting at Washington March 2 and 3 to work 
out plans for counteracting anti-forelgu-born propaganda, for facil¬ 
itating the process of naturalization, for securing the passage of 
remedial legislation, for maintaining American traditions of right 
of asylum, for preventing the destruction of American families by 
deportation, by preventing the passage of so-called antialien legis¬ 
lation, for promoting better understanding between native and 
foreign born. 

The writer is heartily In favor of the naturalization of aliens In 
our midst. But there is a democratic way of doing this and an 
undemocratic way of doing It—an American way and an un-Ameri¬ 
can way. It seems that Federal Judges John Biggs. Charles Alvin 
Jones, and Albert L. Watson stated all this pretty well when they 
declared Pennsylvania’s alien registration law unconstitutional. 
Said they: “Naturalization ‘must never be compelled by an act of 
oppression or tyranny. • • • While naturalization of aliens 

residing within our borders Is a matter to be encouraged, the desire 
of the applicant for citizenship should be Inspired and engendered 
by his observation of and experience with the living example of 
true democracy.’ ” 


The Southwesfs Playground—Platt National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON^ MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op¬ 
portunity to call the attention of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to the increasing popularity of the Southwest’s national 
park, Platt National Park at Sulphur, Okla. 

While the general attendance at the 25 national parks 
was increasing by 3^2 percent for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, Platt National Park increased in attendance 
by more than 25 percent. 

A total of 358,240 persons visited Platt during the year, 
as compared with 286,486 for 1938. This outstanding in¬ 
crease was the largest recorded by any of the 25 national 
parks and definitely marks the growing appreciation of the 
public of the Southwest in the advantages of this popular 
playground and health center. 

Situated as it is in the center of the Southwest region of 
the United States, it serves a wide area. Thousands of people 
residing in northern Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Louisiana, 
and Kansas find the health-giving waters and scenic beauties 
of Platt an ideal place for a vacation. 

The nearest national parks to Platt are to be found at Hot 
Springs, Ark., Carlsbad Caverns, N, Mex., and Rocky Moun¬ 
tain National Park, Colo. With this wide area to be served, 
there is little wonder that Platt is increasing every year in 
popularity. 

Platt is accessible on wide, paved highways that put it 
within easy reach of every city and town in Oklahoma in less 


than a day. Points in Arkansas, northern Texas, and other 
nearby States also can reach Platt with ease in a short tizhe. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the rapidly growing popularity of 
Platt National Park, I would like to incorporate in my 
remarks an article written regarding the park and the city of 
Sulphur, adjacent to It, by Mr. Jack Diamond, editor and 
publisher of the Sulphur Tlmes-Democrat: 

Platt National Paiik for Escrsation and Health 

Platt National Park, adjoining the southern boundary of the city 
of Sulphur, Okla., Is one of the Nation’s greatest health and recrea¬ 
tional resorts. Ancient outing place of the red man, It has been 
beautified under United States Government supervision and dedi¬ 
cated forever to the health and pleasure of all the people of the 
United States. As evidence that the people appreciate this play¬ 
ground of the Southwest, Government figures show that there were 
285,000 visitors to the park in 1937. Almost every State In the 
Union was represented around the many springs and beauty spots 
of this noted resort. 

The total area of the park Is 848 acres, and through its entire 
length runs the scenic silvery Travertine Creek, with its numerous 
waterfalls and placid lakes, all fed by the Buffalo and Antelope 
Springs, two huge nonmineral springs 1,100 feet above sea level at 
the upper end of the park and yielding approximately 6,000,000 
gallons of cold water dally. 

MINERAL-WATER BATHS 

Thirty-two medicinal springs flow health free to all. A course of 
the baths, drinking the mineral waters will improve the appetite, 
induce sleep, soothe the nerves, and give anyone a new lease on 
living. The waters are particularly recommended for stomach and 
liver trouble, rheumatism, and nervous disorders. 

In the modern, well-equipped bathhouses one may take any 
desired type of health-giving, Invigorating bath. No rigorous medi¬ 
cal treatment. The cure la In the water that bubbles from Mother 
Earth In the pure air and the delight In the park scenery. 

swimming 

Swimming Is one of the park's most important sports, and adja¬ 
cent to the park are some of the finest outdoor swimming pools to 
be found In the State. They are supplied by great artesian sulphur 
wells, flowing 3,600 gallons of cold water per minute, and are kept 
in almost perfect sanitary condition. Some of the pools have dance 
pavilions and cafes so that you may dine, dance, and swim. 

Travertine Creek within the park has six or eight dams con¬ 
structed to form free swimming pools for those who wish to take 
advantage of them. This stream is fed by two immense pure-water 
springs. It is great fun to hike along the park trails and then take 
a plunge Into some of these excellent pools. 

HIKING 

Several miles of alluring hiking trails extending the entire length 
of the park and winding along Travertine Creek always appeal to 
visitors. They lead to many sylvan nooks and picnic areas where 
rock tables and cooking ovens make an outing a real Joy. 

A wonderful scenic drive also extends the entire perimeter of the 
park. It takes you to the top of Bromide Bluff, where you have a 
panoramic view out over Travertine Valley and the city of Sulphur. 
An herbarium of all the park plant life is now available In the park 
office, where you may see specimens of all the flowers, with descrip¬ 
tion, and directions as to where to locate them on your hikes. In 
the spring and summer the park is the flower lover’s paradise. 

FISHING 

Beautiful Veterans’ Lake, adjacent to the park, covers approxi¬ 
mately 200 acres and Is a flsherman’s paradise, stocked with bass, 
crappie, and other suitable fish. 

Lacy’s Lake Is a beautiful small lake located within 1 mile of the 
park. It is known to anglers all over the State as an excellent 
fishing place. It covers about 60 acres and is fed by a huge mineral 
well. 

Rock Creek, Mill Creek, Pennington, and Blue are four of the 
finest fishing streams in southern Oklahoma, and all of them are 
within a few miles of the park boundaries. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Tlie camping facilities in Platt National Park are unexcelled. 
Throughout the length of the park there are numerous wonder¬ 
fully beautiful picnic areas and camping spots, with huge stone 
tables and scats and cooking ovens, lights, water, and all con¬ 
veniences for campers. The camps are all under supervision and 
protection of rangers, and everj^hlng Is as free as the air you 
breathe. 

There are also many camp cottages outside the park boundaries 
with reasonable rates. Hotel accommodations are to be had if you 
do not wish to camp. Restaurants and cafes are plentiful, where 
good eating may be found at reasonable rates. 

Platt National Park Is almost in the center of the great Arbuckle 
Mountain region, and many Interesting side trips may be made out 
to these points and hack In 30 minutes. Turner Falls is perhaps 
the most widely known. 

The park adjoins the city of Sulphur, county seat of Murray 
County, an attractive town of 6,000 population, built on hills over¬ 
looking the park and the Travertine Valley. It is reached by High¬ 
ways 18 and 22. Highway 12 runs 7 miles east of Sulphur and 
Highway 77 runs 9 miles west. Traffic on these highways turns to 
the park from Scullln and Davis, respectively. It has complete bus 
service and is served by the Frisco Railway. 
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Reciprocal'Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26,19i0 


BSSOLUnON OF THE OREGON FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following: 

fiXSOLUnoN OF OREGON FARM BUREAU FEDERATION ADVISES SETXNSION 

OF RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT LAW, PROVIDSD PROTECTION IS AS¬ 
SURED AORICULTURE AND TREATIES ARE RATIFIED BY THE SENATE 

We commend the American Farm Bureau for its statement filed 
with the Federal Committee for Reciprocity Information concerning 
the proposed Argeritine trade treaty. 

We endorse the general policy of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation with respect to trade treaties under which the Federa¬ 
tion supports the principle of trade treaties, hut we oppose any 
specific treaty which has the effect of reducing the price of agricul¬ 
ture and livestock commodities below parity prices. We further 
oppose the renewal of the Trade Treaty Act unless adequate protec¬ 
tion can be assured to agriculture through proper hearing in 
negotiating such treaties and they be ratified by the United States 
Senate. 

We reaffirm our belief in the principle of the American market 
for the American farmer. . 

Since the reciprocal-trade agreements have sacrificed the Interests 
of the producers of numerous specialty commodities such as field, 
vegetable, and flower seeds, potatoes, bulbs, and nursery stock, we 
recommend the restoration of the duties on such Items. 


Benjamin Franklin on the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


ARTICLE BY CLIP STRATTON IN TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, there are those who have an 
idea that the farm problem is something new. The following 
article written by my friend, Cllf Stratton, able Wa£^ngton 
correspondent of the Topeka Daily Capital, and quoting frcan 
a letter by Benjamin Franklin, shows the contrary. 

A reading of the Franklin letter indicates, among other 
things, (1) that England almost 200 years ago had an agri¬ 
cultural surplus problem; (2) that the Industrialists of that 
day. like some in our own time, believed that cheap food and 
clothing were more important than fair prices fm* farm prod¬ 
ucts; (3) that existing legislation, then as now, discriminated 
against agriculture; (4) that Franklin subscribed to the theory 
that agricultural prosperity was the basis of industrial pros¬ 
perity; and (6) that he also believed that agriculture and 
industry should be on an equality and that in order to com¬ 
pensate farmers for furnishing food and other raw materials 
at less than a parity price, indemnifying payments should be 
made to farmers out of the Public Treasury. 

The article follows: 

Farm Problems DisntBssnqti E v en in Ben FaAincLiN*s Time 
(By Cllf Stratton of the Capital’s Washington Bureau) 

Washington, January 27 .—Fat the benefit of those who believe 
the farm problem started with the World War, or with Berbert 
Hoover, or with the New Deal, the following horn Benjamin Frank- 
lin~>written apparently while he was in England and while 
England had the com laws which included prohibition of exports 
of foodstuffs—is reprinted: 

-'Yo the PuDlic: 

**l am <me of that Glass of people that feeds you aU, and at 
present Is abused by you all; In short, Z am a farmer. 


^By your nswspspen wa are told that Ood has sent a very 
short harvest to some other oountrles of Europe. I thought this 
might be in favour of old England; and that now we should get a 
good price for our grain, which wotUd bring mlUions among us. 
and make us flow In money; that to be sure is scarce enough. 

“But the wisdom of the Oovemment forbade the exportation. 

** ’Well,’ says I, ’then we must be content with the market price 
at home.* 

“ ’No,* says my lords the mob, *you Bhan*t have that. Bring your 
com to market if irou dare; we'll sell It for you tor less money, or 
take It for nothing.' 

“Being thus attacked by both ends of the constitution, the 
head and tail of government, what am I to do? 

“Must I keep my com In the bam, to feed and Increase the 
breed of rats? Be It so; they cannot be leM thankful than those 
1 have been used to feed. 

“Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the profits of 
our honest labour? And why? 

“Oh. but the manufacturers 1 the manufacturers! they are to 
be favoured, and they must have bread at a cheap rate! 

“Hark ye, Mr. Oak; the farmers live splendidly, you say. And 
pray, would you have them hoard the money that they get? Their 
fine clothes and furniture, do they make them themselves, or for 
one another, and so keep the money among them? Or do they 
employ these your darling manufacturers, and so scatter it again 
over all the nation? 

WORKS BOTH WATS 

“The wool would produce a better price, If it suffered to go Into 
foreign markets; but that, Messieurs the Public, your laws will not 
permit. It must be kept at home that our dear manufacturers 
may have It the cheaper. And thus, having yourselves thus less¬ 
ened our encouragement for raising sheep, you curse us lor the 
scarcity of mutton. 

“Now, If it be a good principle, that the exportation of a com¬ 
modity is to be restrained, that so our people at home may have 
It cheaper, stick to that principle, and go thorough-stitch with It. 
Prohibit the exportation of your cloth, your leather, your shoes, 
your iron ware, and your manufactures of all sorts, to make them 
all cheaper at home. And cheap enough they will be, I will war¬ 
rant you. tin people leave off making them. 

“Some folks seem to think they ought never to be easy until 
England becomes another Lubberland, where It is fancied that 
streets are paved with penny rolls, the houses tiled with pancakes, 
and chickens, ready roasted, cry, ’Oorne and eat me.’ 

“You say poor laborers cannot afford to buy bread at high price 
unless they had higher wages. Possibly. But shall we farmers 
afford our laborers higher wages If you will not allow us to get, 
when we might get It, a higher price for our corn? 

“But It seems we farmers must take so much less that the poor 
n:iay have no much cheaper. 

“This operates, then, as a tax for the maintenance of the poor. 
A very good thing, you will say. But I ask, why a partial tax? 
Why laid on us farmers only? If It be a good thing, Messieurs 
the Public, take your share of it by Indemnifying us a little out 
of your Public Treasury.’’ 


Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, the proposal before Con¬ 
gress to extend the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act has been 
widely criticized. In Montana and throughout the West, it is 
generally believed that the act, in its present form, is operat¬ 
ing to the disadvantage of western economic life. 

I concur in the criticism the West has directed against this 
proposed extension of the act in Its existing form. I am one 
of those who feel that, for a long time, we have been much 
too concerned with a£tairs outside the United States of Amer¬ 
ica—^with helping our neighbors—^good and otherwise—and 
far too little concerned with the problems of our own citizens. 

The Trade Treaty Act is one of those efforts to promulgate 
oirr “good neighbor” policy. Perhaps it is the chief effort. 
At least, I have heard it described as the keystone of our 
foreign policy. I have heard it ui^eld and opposed on 
many grounds which, to me, were outside the scope of 
actual Issues Involved within it. 

For my part, I oppose the extension of this act, as It now 
stands^ on two principal grounds. First, the act is inimical 
to the best economic interests of our western country. Sec¬ 
ond, the act Is unconstitutional. 
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Huge stadks of statistics have been submitted for con¬ 
sideration during this congressional argument—Just as 
many intended to show that the act is not helping the 
American farmer and livestock producer as there have been 
data intended to prove the act is helping. 

If these contradictory figures are not lying* then at least 
It must be admitted that they are very confusing. The 
case* apparently cannot be decided on the basis of these 
sharply conflicting sets of statistics. 

But the fact does remain* that whatever success the act 
has brought about so far as helping producers in this 
country is concerned* it has not* according to the reports 
from Montana and neighbor States* helped the West. 

Our producers of cattle* sheep, grains* potatoes, sugar 
beets* and minerals—^they have all suffered from the policy 
encompassed within the reciprocal-trade agreements. 

The West does not* and 1 emphasize here that I do not* 
individually* complain against the administration of the re¬ 
ciprocal trade treaty law. The integrity of the Secretary of 
State* a truly respected man, who is chiefly responsible for 
administration of this law* is not involved at all here. He is 
in no sense on trial. 

I complain against the validity of the law itself. I main¬ 
tain that the law* as it stands* is unconstitutional. I shall 
attempt to tell why, briefly. 

Under the Constitution of the United States of America* 
the exclusive power to establish tariffs* which Is an exercise 
of the taxing power* is vested in the Congress. 

All the power which the executive department exercises in 
the making of one of these so-called reciprocal-trade treaties 
comes to that department by delegation from Congress. 
Every change in a tariff rate is an amendment of a law. 
The twenty-odd trade agreements we have entered into* if 
valid* have amended acts of Congress hundreds of times. 

But how can these agreements be valid if they violate the 
Constitution? It is an accepted principle of law that Con¬ 
gress can delegate to executive or administrative ofiQcials 
power to administer a law in accord with standards or rules 
set up by it, but Congress cannot delegate power to enact 
legislation. 

The United States Reports, volume 295, page 495, cover the 
celebrated Schechter case. In this case the Court held that 
the Congress could not delegate its legislative powers in even 
domestic matters. If it has not such powers in domestic mat¬ 
ters* it should follow without saying that it has no such 
powers in foreign relations matters, and therefore held such 
delegation invalid and, in so doing, used the following lan¬ 
guage: 

Congress may leave to selected Instriimentalltles the making of 
•ubordlnate rules within prescribed limits, and the determination 
of facts to which the policy, ae declared by Congress, is to apply; 
but it must itself lay down the policies and establish standards. 

The conclusion of such reciprocal-trade treaties then is 
obviously outside the Constitution* under terms of this court 
decree. 

Most outrageous provision of the Trade Treaty Act* how¬ 
ever* is its application of the so-called favored-nation 
clause. This clause operates so that when we make an agree¬ 
ment* exchanging concessions in tariffs with a certain other 
country, we And ourselves* under this ‘‘most-favored nation*' 
interpretation* obligated to extend the same concessions to 
other countries* whereas* we* in turn, get nothing tangible or 
definite as compensation. Prom these other countries we 
get merely a promise of compensations under certEdn cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Is this sort of thing fair, either to our own producers, 
affected by treaty concessions, or producers in the specific 
countries with which we have made agreements? To me, it 
seems not. 

In two other ways, I think the present law is a violation 
of our Constitution. 

The Constitution provides that the House of Representa¬ 
tives shall originate all revenue measures, and the Constitu¬ 
tion requires that the Senate shall ratify all treaties entered 
Into by the United States. 
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Reciprocal-trade agreements are an exercise of the taxing 
power, vested exclusively in Congress, and such trade agree¬ 
ments are definitely revenue bills. They very definitely affect 
revenues. They most admittedly are treaties. 

So* then, on three counts, the trade-treaty law offends 
against fundamental provisions of our Constitution. 

Who is to blame for this unhappy condition? Why Con¬ 
gress* of course. Congress abdicated its rights, under the 
Constitution* when this law was first enacted. 

Now* it is proposed that we reenact an unconstitutional 
law. This time, if we do so* we share the blame with the 
executive branch of the Government* because it has re¬ 
quested the enactment a second time. But what an insig¬ 
nificant satisfaction to excuse ourselves, like so many small 
children, pleading* “They asked me to do it." 

So I say again, my opposition to extending the present 
reciprocal trade treaty le^slatlon is based on its unconstl- 
tutionallty and on the objections of the western area, in¬ 
cluding the State of Montana* where the legislation has 
worked definite hardships. 

We have plenty of problems right here in our own United 
States that we ought to concentrate our attention on. Our 
own farmers* our own business interests, and our own 
9*000*000 Jobless workingmen and workingwomen—they all 
deserve our united efforts in working out solutions to their 
problems. 

We in the United States are our own “best neighbors." 

I say* let us start to put our own house in order. We 
must protect the credit of our Nation. It is America’s real 
first line of defense in a war-crazed world. We must keep 
our expenditures within our income; we must start to bal¬ 
ance our budget; and we must take care of our own people, 
solve our own problems* and keep our nose out of the affairs 
of our neighbors. 

Constitutionality of Unfair and Vicious Minnesota 
Old-Age-Assistance Lien Law Being Tested in 
Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. R. T. BUCKLER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEONARD ERIKSSON 


Mr. BUCKLER of MinnesotsL Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Appendix of the Record 
I include the following radio address delivered by the Honor¬ 
able Leonard Eriksson* of Fergus Palls* Minn.* concerning a 
court case and legal aspects of the efforts to test the constitu¬ 
tionality of the Minnesota old-age-assistance lien law. 

In my home State of Minnesota there is a great deal of 
interest in the old-age assistance and other features of 
social security eis it applies to the States. During the last 
session of the Minnesota Legislature, a Republican-controlled 
house and senate passed a vicious old-age-assistance lien 
law, which provided for the State taking liens on homes and 
property owned by the pensioners receiving old-age assist¬ 
ance. When the pensioner dies the homestead is taken over 
by the State in order to get back the money that was paid 
out by both the State and Federal Governments to the pen¬ 
sioner. 

There Is widespread dissatisfaction in Minnesota against 
this vicious law* and at present efforts are being made to test 
its constitutionality. It so happens that the participants in 
this test case come from my own congressional dikrlct in 
Minnesota* and the attorney in the case is Mr. Leonard Eriks¬ 
son, of Fergus Falls* Minn., a former member of the Minne¬ 
sota State Legislature. 
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Mr. Eriksson recently spoke on the air on the subject en¬ 
titled "The Social and Some Legal Aspects of the Old Age 
Lien Law/' 

Since this subject Is of interest to an the people of the 
Nation, as wen as the people of my own State, I ask the 
privilege of inserUng Mr. Eriksson's speech into the Cokork- 
sioNAL Record. His remarks might make it possible that 
other States do not make the grave mistake that Minnesota 
has made in passing such vicious legislation against the good 
pioneers of our State. 

Mr. Eriksson’s address delivered over radio station KOBE 
at Fergus Pahs follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen. 1 appear this afternoon through the gen¬ 
erosity of our radio station KGDS, In defense of home and old 
age, and therefore in defense of youth. Our radio station has gra¬ 
ciously and generously given this valuable opportunity to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dlmko that they might have a chance to Inform the public 
about their effort to save their home. 

A feeling seems to have developed that no one is longer disinter¬ 
ested enough to take an Interest in the cause of the poor. 

The bold among the poor who dare to move forward for the good 
of their kind frequently suffer from the envy of those who lack that 
courage. Man, like Nature, forgets his wounds. It has ever been 
thus. When Moses had landed his oppressed brethren on the safe 
Bide of the Red Sea they reproached him because they missed for a 
brief day the fleshpots in the land of their oppressors. Freedom 
and the promised land were ideals submerged by the demands of 
their stomachs. It is so today. Those who lead the way, or seek 
to lead the way. to a better life must now, as in all ages past, suffer 
from the suspicion and envy of even those who will profit from the 
exploits of those who dare. 

Remember Dred Scott, a Negro, who was brought to Minnesota, a 
free Territory, in 1834 or 1836. Pour years later he returned to Mis¬ 
souri. a slave State, where ho was reclaimed as a slave. He brought 
suit in 1848, claiming the fights of a freeman through residence In 
free territory. That suit was decided In 1857 by the United States 
Supreme Court, which ruled that tmder the form of government 
then existing he, a Negro, '‘had no rights which the white man 
was bound to respect, and that the Negro might Justly and lawfully 
be reduced to slavery for his benefit.” That decision by the highest 
Court of the land seemed to shut the door of hope to the black 
man. We know better now. “God moves in mysterious ways. His 
wonders to perform,” and out of that dreary, discouraging, hope- 
crushing decision came, only 5 years later, the declaration of 
emancipation. 

Today all weaklings among the common people and the best 
interests and the best people of our day are offended by the 
daring attempt of my friends to take their problem to the courts. 

The present issue, namely, the fate of our aging people, searches 
the foundations of our State. That issue may be summarized thus: 

Are the aged needy, with their homes, because of their need, to 
be committed to the supervision of bureaucrats? And is their 
property, including their homes, to be taken from them or out of 
their control as the price of their right to live? And shall a 
political party, legislating for the State, be allowed to establish, 
out of human misery, a paradise for politicians by providing for 
more political jobs and more government expense than have ever 
before been thought of? 

We ask. ”What is this lien law? What does it do. and how does 
it operate?” These questions call for an orderly answer. 

In 1935, when our legislature was conservative and the Governor 
liberal, the general old-age pension law was enacted. Under that 
law these pensions have been paid until this year. The provisions 
of that law conformed to the requirements of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment as stated in the Social Security Act, The Federal sodal- 
security law, and the rulings of the Social Security Board, required 
from each State prepared to receive Federal money for old-age 
pensions a provision In Its old-age pension law for a lien "on the 
estate” of each recipient to secure the repayment to the United 
States of that money which had been paid from the Federal Treas¬ 
ury. It required no lien against the homestead of the recipient 
of old-age assistance. The Federal law has not been changed. The 
1936 old-age-asslstanoe law of Minnesota met this requirement of 
the Social Security Act. and provided In addition that the contri¬ 
butions made by the counties and the State should likewise be a 
lien against the estate of the pensioners. The legislature of 1938 
amended this law of 1935, as 1 shall presently explain, and the 
Issue in question arises out of that amendment. 

Proceeding under the authority of this amendment of the old-age 
pension law. the coimty agencies of the State on last Monday filed 
and recorded a Hen statement, prepared and approved by the State 
agency, In the office of the register of deeds in every county, giving 
notice of the lien claimed by the State against every man and 
woman on the pension rc^ls. The amount claimed as secured by 
the lien thus recorded is the whole amount paid out as old-age 
assistance, thus including that contributed bv the Federal Gk>vern- 
ment. This Uen Is a mortgage on all property owned and claimed 
now, and on all property hereafter gotten, by the old-age pensioners, 
subject only to the rights of existing liens of existing creditors, and 
subject to some other minor and useless provisions. 

The State agency has interpreted the old-age-assistance law, as 
amended, and under that interpretation the homesteads of the old- 
age pensioners become mortgaged to the State for the money paid 
out as old-age pensions on and after January 2, 1940. This lien or 
mortgage Is effected or given to the State, according to this Interpre- 


, when the peaslcoMir leoelvea and eashea the ’Amt pension 
check in 1940. 

Up to this time no mortgage has been held to be good security 
between a creditor and a dwtor unless it represented a mutual 
agreement between the m o rtg ag or and the mortgagee. In this 
instance this necessary consent of the home-owning pensioner is 
wrung from him by the State while he suffers from the need of help 
to survive by the simple expedient of claiming that the pension 
check for an amount ranging from $5 to $30, when cashed by the 
pensioner after the lien nas been filed and recorded without hta 
knowledge, is his consent. The pensioner had nothing to do with its 
terms and provisions. The pension check comes through the mall 
9 or more days after the lien was recorded. During those 9 days 
the proceeds of the former checks are all used up and so when this 
January check comes the old-age pensloner'B power of resistance 
has been exhausted. Re feels as well as knows that unless he accepts 
this pension check his health and probably his life is definitely 
endangered, for without that check he cannot buy hla fuel, bis food, 
or his rough articles of clothing. He cannot eat his house. Indeed 
he cannot sell his home without the approval of the agency. The 
cashing of the check mailed to him has become an absolute neces¬ 
sity uzuesB he wants to starve. Life is precious to all of us, including 
the old-age pensioners. Now the Interpretation of the agency Is 
that this is the necessary consent to that mortgage, and that it con¬ 
verts the notice of the State's Intention to claim a lien Into a legal 
and effective mortgage on all the property of these old-age pension¬ 
ers, securing the repayment to the State, not only of the January 
1940 pension check, but of all future pension checks. 

Chapter 315 of the 1939 Session Laws Is the second act amend¬ 
ing the 1936 old-age pension law. Time allows the mention of only 
the most pertinent features of this chapter. One of Its provisions 
requires a pensioner who owns property outside of Minnesota to 
sell it and live on the proceeds from such sale. 

The second important feature of this chapter 316 is that It intro¬ 
duces the use of the word "property” as applied to liens. "Prop¬ 
erty,” unlike "estate,” incluoes the "homestead.” Subdivisions 2, 
3. and 6 of section 1. chapter 815, provides that "no person shall be 
paid old-age assistance without first "giving” the State a hen on all 
his property situate within the State—and the "giving” of this lien 
Is secured as I have described it. Thus the words "estate” and 
"property," representing two different concepts, are both used in 
relation to the same subject. 

Mrs. Dlmke insists that the State cannot, any more than any other 
creditor, deprive her of her rights as wife, in her husband's home¬ 
stead without her voluntary consent. This,'in brief, are the basic 
Issues Involved in this test case. 

It is not my purpose here to argue the law. My present purpose 
Is fully served by stating the issue and by recalling the historic 
reason why the home, until now, has been recognized almost as 
sacred. Our courts have uniformly ruled that in States, such as 
ours, the individual citizen is the natural supporter and defender 
of free government, and that consequently in a republic, such as 
ours. It Is good public policy to encourage and multiply the number 
of home owners. Our own Supreme Court has said that "the whole 
theory of the law exempting homesteads from debts is based upon 
the idea that as a matter of public policy each citizen of the Oov- 
emment should have a home where his family may be sheltered 
and live beyond reach of financial misfortune. The policy of the 
State is to preserve the home to the family, even at the sacrifice of 
just demands, for the reason that the preservation of the home is 
deemed of paramoimt Importance.” 

This policy has its roots in the struggles of countless generations 
who have sought the day when they might own at least one little 
spot ot ground on this earth where they might be safe from creditors 
and misfortune. 

This policy has now been suddenly changed, if the present claim 
of our State is upheld by the court of last resort. The homes of 
our old friends, who, from one catise or another, may be in need 
of this life-saving check, will no longer be the "shelter” where 
they may live "beyond reach of financial misfortune." On the 
contrary, their homes become. If the Court should sustain this claim 
of the State, the very place where their financial misfortune 
will constantly Intrude Its ugly head to be the uninvited guest of 
the needy aged at every meal during their every waking hour; 
and to sleep with them at night. 

Under our form of government, consisting of three Independent 
but coordinating branches, each operating within the terms of our 
written Constitution, It is not inconceivable that this act of the 
legislature, which Is one of these three departments of our State 
government, may be held to create a lien In favor of the State 
and enforceable as a mortgage against the homesteads. I merely say 
that It is conceivable. 

But, should that be the decision, the law is nevertheless evil 
and the legislature which enacted It should, In that event, be re¬ 
quired to repeal it, because this act is a throw-back to the Dark 
Ages when the poor had "to pine (away their days) with fear and 

This old-age pension law, as now amended, presents a problem 
of serious Import, not alone to the old but to all of us. The 
pensioners are all of them over 65. Their remaining years will soon 
have been iment. The biggest problem resulting from this legisla¬ 
tion Is Its effect on the rest of us. 

Consider these indisputable facts: The probable average life ex- 
X>eotancy of these pensioners Is not less than 5 years; the average 
assistance paid Is about $20 per month per person; the average 
value of their homes Is not over $2,000, whether free, or In the form 
of an equity; and the overwhelming percentage of the children of 
the home-owning pensioners are now, and will continue to be, so 
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far M we can now Judge, unable to refinance these homes when 
their parents pass on, so as to pay back to the State what it has 
advanced. Then, It Is clear, that In the course of the next 6 years, 
which is probably the average life expectancy, the amount secured 
by this Hen Is $2,400 in the case of man and wife, and $1,200 in the 
case of a single person. 

These indisputable facts must satisfy every person that at the 
end of the next 5 or 10 years our Commonwealth will be the 
owner of probably 60.000 homes, scattered all over the State. An 
army of inspectors will be then needed to care for these thousands 
of homes, whether leased or not. These homes wUl demoralize the 
real-estate market in every city and village of the State. Graft 
and pull will Invade every community. The State will suffer in¬ 
tolerable waste and the younger generation will be deprived of 
hope. In the meanwhile the investigators and the checkers and 
the statisticians of the county and State agencies, will increas¬ 
ingly Invade the home of our old people on the pretense of watch¬ 
ing over the use of the homes which are no longer sanctuaries for 
our old friends where they may withdraw from misfortune but 
which have become the rendevous of a new hoard of officeholders. 

Does anyone dispute this claim? If you do, I ask: 

Have not the investigators of the welfare boards already in¬ 
vaded the homes of the pensioners, telling them where to board, 
what to eat and wear, and rationing their dally needs to the 
minutest detail? Has not the control and power of the coimty 
and State agencies over the lives of our pensioners produced fear 
in them to such a degree that our old friends dare not longer 
to act or speak like free Americans? Do not these investigators, 
already direct the lives of our needy aged or try to do so? If, 
then, the homes of the pensioners are also subjected to the control 
of this new bureaucracy where will the limit be to the cost of 
this old-age assistance and where will be the limits of the resulting 
injury to the character of these our people? 

Those who voted for this law excuse their actions by two princi¬ 
pal claims: First, they say it means savings to the taxpayers; 
second, they say that those children who do not support their 
old folks ought not to share in the estate left by their parents. 

Both of these excuses are unsound. The lien affects the estate 
and deprives the children from inheriting it unless they pay the 
value of the estate. Instead of economy, this law will mean more 
and bigger waste. Those children, who can, but will not help 
their parents, can be made to pay. In fact, it is the duty of the 
agency to make those collections. 

Finally, old age is a social problem of growing Importance and 
proportions. That problem cannot be solved by forcing a mort¬ 
gage on the homes of the needy aged as a price for letting them 
live poorly a few years longer. 

Our doctors have conquered the ravages of sickness and dlseswe 
to such an extent that our population has been growing older. 
There are now more people in the group of 20 to 66 in our 
population, and fewer under 16, than at any time in 20 years. 
No change in this condition is probable, even if possible, for 20 
or 30 years at least. Our population between 20 and 56 has in¬ 
creased by about 19,000,000 since 1020, and this Increase is three- 
fourths of the total increase in our population. 

The same forces which have lengthened our average life span 
from 36 to 60 or 66 in the last 60 years are still at work and 
will continue to lengthen human life. Thus, in the next half 
century we will have a population predominantly old. Is it good 
for the State, whether viewed from the economic or political angle, 
to allow those years to be years of Increasing unhappiness and 
uselessness to our coming majority? Not long ago more than 
half of our population was under 20. Today it is the reverse. 
While our life span has been lengthened, strange bars across the 
gate of opportunity have been raised so that old age now begins 
at 40. Jobs are not for those who are 50 or over. Youth insists 
rightfully on its chance to make a place for itself. Usefulness in 
industry is reckoned by the clock. Yesterday a man was con- 
Bldered useful, today he is Judged useless in our industrial life, 
because yesterday he was below 65 and today he is over 65. And 
the statistics show that In 1930 87 percent of all men 60 to 65 
were at work, 60 percent of all men from 70 to 75. Today these 
percentages ore infinitely less. 

These and many other factors combine to raise this Important 
question: What is to be done for our growing population of ageing 
men and women who have not, because of economic changes, been 
able to provide for themselves? Will this problem be more easily 
or Justly solved by impressing their homesteads with a mortgage, 
wrung from the ageing whose sense of security has already been 
undermined by the fear of hunger, lack of shelter, and other needs of 
the body? Will the program represented by this law serve the hopes 
of the struggling youth? Instead of breeding new hope and sustain¬ 
ing the ambitions of our young people, will not these practices 
breed instead fear and insemirlty to the point where the number 
of pensioners will so Increase that the burden of those who are 
employable will be unbearable? Youth, after all, must bear the 
burden. And why should they who are young save for a home when 
they get more of a pension without one? 

The tremendously Important social changes wrought during the 
last 19 years are by no means confined to industry. They, or their 
effects, are reechoed in disasters found inside our own doorsteps. 
We observe sadly how those who live in security, free from want, 
fiave become during this same period arrogantly selfish and terribly 
callous to the feeling and the rights of those citizens who have lost 
out in the race of life. We iomt that these tollers, whether as 
farmers or as laborers, have by their labor **made our country the 
greatest ever known.*’ Bureaucracy and old-fashioned privilege 
have Joined hands to wrest from the peotde the oontroi of our Ooy- 


emment. Under differently worded slogans, but to the same pur¬ 
pose, these two forces proceed in their common enterprise. 

The presence of these thousands of needy aged is due to many 
causes, all connected with the changes wrought in all fields of 
national endeavor during the last 20 years or more. The '^depres- 
Bion” which still haimts us, drove 2,000.000 men in rural America 
“from their paternal acres by (the force of) economic necessity,” and 
took $30,000,000,000 of wealth from those who lived by agriculture. 
A Nation-wide scourge of poverty and unemplojrment was suddenly 
produced beneath which bxirrow those vho seek to erect for respect¬ 
ful recognition a new aristocracy—^the aristocracy of the purse. 
The leaders of this new aristocracy do not yet understand that their 
own future security depends on the happiness and contentment of 
the masses. They Ignore conditions that are and say, “There is no 
poverty.” But I answer, “Go out among the people; Took into the 
pots* of the pantries and into the cupboards of the masses, and you 
will find that poverty is the lot of a great percentage of the common 
people everywhere. You will learn how the poor among us get 
along with old, worn-out shoes and frayed coats 10 to 40 years old. 
and with food Just enough to keep them above the starvation line.” 

Organized wealth and their apologists pronounce this lien law 
good because it drives some of these poor old folks off the pezision 
rolls. Some of these old folks love their old homes so much that 
they prefer to gamble on getting their dally bread. The worshipers 
of Mammon care nothing about the anguish and xinhappy days 
which their old neighbors suffer so long as their tax is reduced a 
nickel. But has it become fair, in law or morals, to protect property 
and not protect human beings from fear and social insecurity? 

The Ellphaz who comforted Job, as he sat seemingly forsaken 
and suffering from the bolls of his flesh, is still with us to comfort 
otir old neighbors and to encourage our young people with these 
taunting words: 

“Remember. I pray thee, whoever perished being Innocent? or 
where were the righteous cut off?” 

The modem, taunting Eliphaz accuses our old people of being 
the source and cause of their own suffering, just as Eliphaz accused 
Job of being the cause of his misfortune, forgetting, as Eliphaz 
did, that only yesterday these our neighbors “upheld the falling and 
strengthened the weak hands.” 

The present economic condition of our State demands that young 
and old alike fight this law. which, among all the relief laws, 
penalizes thrift and the needy old people who own a home. To be 
against this pension lien law is to be right, “let it turn out as 
It wUl.” 

From 1861 to 1866, under the leadership of the Republican Party, 
the United States fought the Civil War to free the black man from 
slavery. That war was costly, both in blood and treasure; but it 
represented the finest Ideals of humanity and stands as the ^andest 
achievement in the record of that great party. Is it thinkable that 
that party, with such a glorious tradition to Its credit, will now 
black out that honorable record by enacting a law which enslaves 
the souls of our old people, white and black alike, by thrusting upon 
them, under color of law and economy, the fear and anguish which 
come from the enforced mortgaging of their homes as the price 
of their right to exist? The flag of the Grand Army never before 
beat a retreat when fighting the cause of humanity. 


Gold and Its Power—^Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, the internationalist 
alone is responsible for the chaotic state in which we find the 
world, for wherever he Is you will find dissension, hatreds, 
unemployment, poverty, and despair. He has always been a 
source of trouble and wifi continue to be until he is denied the 
use of gold as a weapon to destroy and browbeat nitwitted 
rulers and weak governments into submission. History wifi 
show that it is his fanatical craving for gold and the man¬ 
ner of its use, which is to buy, sell, and bribe, that is largely 
responsible for his repeated expulsion from many nations. 

The power of gold Is greatest when nations are in debt, 
so he creates debt to wield his power. Debt begets despair 
and when nations are in debt, weak rulers and dupes fawn 
before the throne of Mammon. The internationalist now 
has the gold but lacks a kingdom for his throne, and to 
consummate his desire he wants war. 

His ultimate hope is that we will Join Europe in another 
World War to enthrone him, for it is only upon the ruins 
of nations and our civilization that he can establish a 
federal world union or super world government, similar to 
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that of the defunct League of Nations. Nations that sur* 
Vive the war on the side of the victor will, If they subscribe 
to this union, exchange their sovereign rights for a xninor 
position in this world government, and the vanquished na¬ 
tions, if not destroyed, will be held as vassal states. European 
nations reallae this, so It will be a fight to the finish, with 
devastation and mutual destruction. The real victoxlous na¬ 
tions will be those that stay out of the war. 

The purpose of this world government is to combine the 
military force of all member nations as a policing power to 
enforce Its rule upon its members, as well as upon Inde¬ 
pendent nations. It is a grand scheme, and one in which 
an International socialist crowned as king will emerge as a 
ruthless imperialistic despot. This is particularly true if he 
succeeds in placing his own men In command of the military, 
policing, intelligence, and justice forces. 

Such government is not our conception of popular gov¬ 
ernment, for it is not free and will not establish Justice. It 
will not insure domestic tranquillity, but will instead bring 
about strife. It will weaken or destroy our defenses and 
Ignore the general welfare of the people. Instead of securing 
the blessing of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity, it 
will contrariwise restrict or deny liberty to us and enslave 
our children, so whatever it Is, we do not want a **world fed¬ 
eral union," now or at any future time. 

It should now be clear that the internationalist and inter- 
nationalistic sympathizers are deliberately planning to in¬ 
volve the United States in the present European war. No 
better evidence is needed to inrove this than the propaganda 
now launched in the daily press, the movies, and over the air. 
Incidents blamed upon the enemies will be provided to arouse 
public sympathy in favor of England and possibly other coun¬ 
tries that may be considered appealing to the American pub¬ 
lic. These incidents no doubt will be built upon destruction 
of American shipping, property, and possible loss of life. 
When this happens, bear in mind that it could have been pre¬ 
vented had we remained neutral. 

American ships are leaving our ports today with contra¬ 
band cargo consigned to neutral countries that we know will 
be intercepted by British Navy patrols and convoyed to Brit¬ 
ish ports, where the cargo will be tmloaded. This has been 
going on for a long time, and what have we done about it? 
Nothing. The State Department has wasted a lot of hot air 
In protests to fool and befuddle the American people. 

Have we taken any steps to protect our neutral rights? 
No. indeed; not even in protecting the mail of our own citi¬ 
zens. Piracy is no word for it. Petty thievery is better, for 
when a power stoops so low as to pilfer a few hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars from private mail it is indeed in a class by Itself. 
The State Department can protect our neutral rights by serv¬ 
ing notice on Great Britain that nothing will be sold to Eng¬ 
land or Prance until both countries allow American cargoes 
and American ships to proceed unmolested and free to all 
neutral ports. Such attitude by the State Department would 
protect our idilps from attack by all belligerents and prevent 
incidents that might, because of deliberate misrepresentation, 
be employed to excite public feeling. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that the Executive* 
his private advisers, the State Department, and many am¬ 
bassadors Including the roving ambassador, Mr. House, were 
Intensely pro-English during the World War, and this atti¬ 
tude on their part brought about the resignation of Mr. 
W. J. Bryan as Secretary of State. This sentiment is the 
same today, so little can be expected from these sources to 
keep the United States out of war. It is, therefore, the duty 
of the people to let it be known in a most forceful mann^ 
that they are opposed to war. 

It is about time that we begin to use common sense and 
open our eyes to the true state of affairs. Knowing the 
ownership of the dally press, little or nothing can be ex¬ 
pected from it In opposing war or in stating facts. So it is 
better to do our own thinking. Now suppose we ask our¬ 
selves this question: What can we get out of war? Nothing. 
We have absolutely nothing to gain, but should we become 
Involved, It will mean the most terrific destruction of life 
and property In the history of the world. In the md It 
mean destruction of this Republic. It Is high time 


that the people remember that they are the supreme power 
in this Qovemment, and that Congress represents the peo¬ 
ple. If anyone attempts to Involve the Uxiited States in the 
present European war, the people en masse i^ould demand 
that Congress Impeach such officials and remove them from 
ofOce. This is within the power of Congress, and It Is a 
power that must be emi^oyed to prevent mass murder. 

Greed for gold is largely responsible for the turmoil in which 
we find ourselves and the world today, and there will be no 
permanent relief until each nation sets aside the gold in its 
own treasury as credit and security for its own people, to 
whom it rightfully belongs. 

Own^shlp and control of gold will make war and stop 
war, and to leave this power in the hands of a few people, 
naticmal or international, is not only an invitation to war but 
win in the end terminate in world disaster. These periodical 
confiicts can be stopped by depriving the international money 
changers of pseudo-ownership or control and the right to 
manipulate gold and credit to promote and finance war. It 
is for this reason that I advocate that they be deprived of 
this power. 

GOLD AND POWn 

Gold, more than any other metal, possesses the physical 
characteristics and rarity which makes it particularly useful 
as a medium to establish value. Much fear has been ex¬ 
pressed in the press that gold may become obsolete and use¬ 
less, but little credence should be placed in such statement, 
for gold has been the power since the days of Babylon. It is 
gold that leads to power and it is the control of gold that 
has made submissive servants of weak rulers. Gold is the 
weapon of the internationalists, and we are the next victims 
of this oligarchy. When the final day of reckoning comes, it 
will be found that our Treasury will be depleted of gold, and 
make no mistake about that, because when outstanding obli¬ 
gations are liquidated our exchequer will be empty. 

Why does gold possess such magic charm? It is because 
this metal has been accepted by all nations of the world as 
a standard medium of value that will buy in accordance to 
its own weight and fineness everything that man needs and 
wants, except redemption of his immortal soul. 

If is of no value, why are Interests outside of the 
Treasury and the Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
holding $15,788,038,830.64 of gold certificates? Surely no 
one can deny that these gold notes are the first claim on 
the gold now protected and stored in the United States 
Treasury's vaults, and guarded by the United States Army 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

If gold is to become useless, why are the International¬ 
ists fortifying their own interests by holding title to this 
metal? Why axe they and their agents defrauding the 
American people of a property that has been earned by the 
peoirfe, and that rightfully belongs to them? Why have 
the Executive and the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
pretext of an emergency, coerced Congress into setting aside 
$2,000,000,000 In gold for their own use? Why did not 
these gentlemen have Congress set aside $2,000,000,000 of 
our commodity or managed money, and leave the $2,000,- 
000,000 in gold as a protection for our own people and as 
security for our national currency structure? These are 
questions of interest to aU people in the United States. 

Why are foreign Investors heading more than $7,000,- 
000,000 of our private securities upon which earnings are paid 
to them In gold when the same foreign nations through their 
banks owe the United States more than $14,000,000,000 in 
defaulted war debts, upon which we have received no Interest 
or payment? 

[Department of Oommeroe, Washington, released June 10. 1030] 

Secretary of Oommeroe Harry L. HoplOns announced today that 
the value of foreign Investments In the United States at the end 
of 1088 amounted to $7,883,000,000 as compared with $7,036,000,000 
at the close of 1037. 

Of the total amount of foreign investments in this country at 
the dose of 1038, $5,600,000,000 represented long-term investments 
while $2,10dX>00,000 represented foreign-owned doUar balances and 
other short-term banking items^ Secretary Hopkins said. 

Bstlmates of foreign Investmente in the United States were pre¬ 
pared by Paul D. Z>lokens of the FUiaikioa Dlyldoa of the Bureau of 
^reign and X>omesUo Commerce, 
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The value of long-term Investments In the United States belong¬ 
ing to foreigners Increased $420,000,000 during X938 largely as a 
result of the increase In the average market price of common stocks. 
Net purchases by foreigners of United States securities during the 
year amounted to approximately $49,000,000. The combination of 
the higher market |»ices and net purchases resulted in a $400,000.- 
000 increase in the estimated value of foreign holdings of American 
common stocks. Direct investments in this coimtry, moaning in¬ 
vestments by foreign companies in United States subsidiaries, in¬ 
creased slightly, such Investments in 1938 amounting to $10,000,000. 
Sstlmated bond holdings by foreigners increased by $15,000,000, 
while holdings of preferred stocks fell off $5,000,000. 

Reports received from 880 United States corporations giving data 
regarding the foreign holdings of their shares (exclusive of shares 
held in the names of American nominees) disclosed that the value 
of common stocks held by foreigners increased by about 24 percent 
during 1938. The number of common shares held increased by 
more than 8 percent. Preferred-stock holdings increased 16 percent 
In market value but declined very slightly on both a numbcr-of- 
Bhares basis and a par-value basis. 

Approximately three-fourths of the common stocks held by for¬ 
eigners are shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, probably 
because of the desirability of a high degree of marketability. Pre¬ 
ferred-stock holdings, while composed of a smaller percentage of 
New York Stock Exchange Issues, have for the last 4 years been 
Bhowlng a higher degree of concentration in issues listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The number of United States railroad common and preferred 
shares held abroad Increased during 1938 by 12.6 and 3.6 percent, 
respectively. Holdings of manufacturing and distribution shares 
of both common and preferred status Increased but not as much as 
did the rails. On the other hand, foreign holdings of petroleum 
and mining shares, both common and preferred, declined slightly. 
Public-utility common stocks held In foreign countries increased, 
while preferred stocks were reduced. 

Data regarding foreign long-term Investments in the United 
States were first made available by the Finance Division In 1937 
In a comprehensive survey, entitled "Foreign Investments in the 
United States," which applied particularly to holdings at the end 
of 1934 when it was estimated that such Investments aggregated 
$4,357,000,000. Subsequent estimates were placed at $6,109,000,000 
and $6,108,000,000 for the respective year ends 1936 and 1936. In 
1937 long-term Investments by foreigners aggregated $5,270,000,000. 

Short-term Investments by foreigners in the United States aggre¬ 
gated $614,000,000 in 1934, $1,220,000,000 in 1936, $1,630,000,000 in 
1936, and $1,760,000,000 in 1937. 

Foreign long-term investments in the United States, by types of 
investment, os of the end of 1938—Estimated value 


Type of investment: 

Direct investments (book value)_$1,686,000,000 

Common stocks (market value)_ 2,250,000,000 

Preferred stocks (par value)_ 426,000,000 

Bonds (par value)_-_ 680,000,000 

Other investments_ 760, 000,000 

Total. 6, 690, 000, 000 


This Department of Commerce release states that in 1937 
foreign Investors held $7,036,090,000 of American securities, 
and that these holdings increased to $7,883,000,000 in 1938. 
We may, therefore, assume that there has been an increase 
of foreign investments in American securities in 1939 and 
1940. This statement does not include United States cor¬ 
porate bonds, which, no doubt, amount to many additional 
millions. 

I received this letter on this subject: 

Department op Commerce, 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, February 19, 1940. 

My Dear Congressman: Dr. Paul D. Dickens of our Finance Divi¬ 
sion has called my attention to your letter of February 19, In which 
you ask for certain Information to supplement that given in our 
release of June 19, 1939. We do not have sufficient statistical data 
available to provide an exact answer to your question relative to 
the gold-clause provisions In the United States corporate bonds held 
by foreigners, nor do we have any information pertaining to the 
dates when such bonds were negotiated. We feel quite certain, how¬ 
ever, that the major portion of such holdings related to Issues that 
were sold to the public prior to 1934. 

The latest statistics which we have available on a bicountry basis 
relate to the end of 1934. At that time Investors to the United 
Kingdom held $87,000,000 of United States corporate bonds, and 
French Investors held approximately $50,000,000 of such securities. 
Although changes have undoubtedly been made in these portfolios 
since the end of 1934, we have no reason to believe that these 
holdings have changed materially in value or that there has been 
any substantial shift from bonds Issued prior to 1934 to bonds issued 
at a later date. 

Sincerely yours, 

James W. Young, Director, 

We may now understand that $7,883,000,000 of foreign in¬ 
vestments were made when 1 ounoe of gold was worth 
$20.67 or when $1 contained 25^ grains of gold nine-tenths 


fine. Ok)ld is now worth $35 an ounce, but gold in the doUaf 
has been reduced to 16.521 grains, nine-tenths fine. I shall 
consider these private holdings in my discussion, as there 
appears to be no authentic record of forelgn-owned United 
States corporate bonds. The Treasury Department appar¬ 
ently knows nothing about it, and the Department of Com¬ 
merce records show only $137,000,000 of such bonds. 

These $7,883,000,000, when converted, amount to 381,373,- 
971 ounces of fine gold. Multiplying this with the present 
price of gold, $35 per ounce, we find that these foreign-owned 
American securities amount to $13,348,088,985, which repre¬ 
sents the new international dollar. 

Deducting this amount from the $18,084,652,182.69 of gold 
leaves $4,736,563,197.69 balance In the United States Treas¬ 
ury. So it appears that we are not so well off after all. If 
we now deduct the $2,000,000,000 in the stabilization fund, 
which under the present management may be lost, we will 
then have a balance of $2,736,663,197.69 of gold in the United 
States Treasury, which, when converted Into the old dollar 
is $2,775,863,983 less than what was in the Treasury in 1922. 
Let us now grant that the Executive and the Secretary of 
the Treasury possess sufficient ability to save the $2,000,- 
000,000 in the gold stabilization fund. We will even then 
have $1,285,721,108 less gold in the United States Treasury 
than we had in 1922. We are, therefore, in this position 
today: When all our own securities are liquidated, we are a 
debtor Nation with less than $200,000,000 in gold in the 
United States Treasury, instead of the $18,000,000,000 we 
are supposed to have. 

This situation should be of considerable Interest to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, particularly when we recall that all out¬ 
standing gold certificates are payable in gold, and not one of 
them is owned by the people of this Nation, but instead they 
are held by interests outside of the Treasury or the Gover¬ 
nors of the Federal Reserve banks. This can mean only one 
thing: When foreign holdings are cashed, and our gold cer¬ 
tificates liquidated, no gold is left in the United States 
Treasury as security for the business structure of this Nation 
and our people. 

The question now arises, Is there any likelihood that foreign 
investors In American securities will cash in on such hold¬ 
ings? The answer is “Yes,” and here is the evidence from 
the Washington Post, February 19, 1940: 

BRITAIN CALLS IN 60 UNITED STATES STOCKS PROM PUBLIC—PURPOSE IB 
TO INSURE ORDERLY CONVERSION, TREASURY BAYS 

London, February 18.—^Britain's drive lor dollars to pay her war 
bills today brought a treasury order requiring British owners ot 
60 selected American securities to turn them over to the Bank of 
England at current prices. 

The order will make the bank owner of a huge block of American 
stocks. Total value was not made known, although Britons were 
required at the beginning of the war to register their foreign 
holdings. 

It was estimated Just before the war that British Investments in 
the United States totaled £200,000,000, the equivalent of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 under the then prevailing rate of exchange. 

The treasury order said its purpose was "to insure that realiza¬ 
tion of securities in American markets shall be orderly and that 
the total volume of sales from the United Kingdom should con¬ 
tinue at about the average volume ot recent months. 

If this statement is based upon fact and if there was only 
$1,000,000,000 British investment before the war. we may as¬ 
sume that the difference of $6,883,000,000 as listed In the 
Department of Commerce release has been credited to Eng¬ 
land since the opening of hostilities. If this is true, as it 
appears to be, it can only be considered as a deliberate at¬ 
tempt by our own international financiers to finance the 
present war for England at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

It is the duty of Congress to ascertain the manner’ in 
which England acquired these securities, whether they were 
bought, or whether it was only an extension of credit with 
the securities held by the international bankers of the United 
States, for there seems to be a definite understanding as to 
the manner in which these securities are to be negotiated, as 
this quotation from the same article indicates: 

The British action was welcomed here, because so long as British 
nationals were permitted to undertake dribbling liquidation of 
their American holdings, this problem has hung over the American 

markets. 
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It appears from this statement that the American financial 
groups. Including the Treasury Department, are apprehensive 
that this credit may be used too rapidly and so bxlng about a 
drop in these securities, an attitude that again shows col¬ 
lusion between the Briticih and American intematiozialists* It 
is again as it was in 1017, a rape of America. 

Had Members of Congress the interest of our own Nation at 
heart, they should Insist that these English investments be 
credited against the defaulted World War debts, upon which 
not even interest has been paid. 

Those Members of Congress who stood so stanchly by the 
internationalist and supported the trade treaties may, if they 
have any interest at all in the United States and in their 
own people, give a little consideration to this. 

The Investments to which I have referred were made before 
the Gold Reserve Act was enacted in 1984, when an ounce 
of gold was worth exactly $20.67 in credit or merchandise. 
Today the same ounce of gold Is worth $35 in credit or mer¬ 
chandise, which is $14.33 more than 1 oimce of gold bousdit 
before the act was adopted. 

Let us take an example: In 1933, 100 ounces of gold at 
$20.67 per ounce amounted to $2,067, the price of an auto¬ 
mobile. Today, the same 100 ounces of gold at $35 amounts 
to $3,500, which will buy the same automobile and give the 
foreign buyer $1,433 in change. Who takes this loss? The 
taxpayers of the United States. Let us take another exam¬ 
ple: Before 1934, 1 ounce of gold at $20.67 was the price of 
one cow. Today, the foreign buyer will, with the same ounce 
of gold, buy one cow for $20.67, but he will, in addition to 
that, receive $14.33 in change or credit with his purchase. 
Is it now any wonder that our manufacturing industries and 
farm industries are steadily disintegrating? 

Are we not the most Santa Clausy good neighbors that 
foreign nations have ever had? Under our present interna¬ 
tional monetary system, we give a foreign buyer 69 cents of 
merchandise free for every 31 cents he spends with us. 

Ihe great New Ue&l majority that supported the trade 
pacts and even denied Congress the constitutional right to 
approve these treaties, and the right of protest by American 
producers, should indeed crawl into a hole and pull the hole 
in after them. The motion to recommit is so important to 
Industries, to agricultiu:e, and to labor that I shall quote the 
motion: 

Mr. Treadway moves to recommit the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
407) to extend the authority of the President under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1980, as amended, to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: “Provided, That no such 
forelg:n-trade agreement concluded after the date of the enactment 
of this Joint resolution shall take effect until it sbaU have been 
approved by the Congress by law: Provided further. That so much 
of said section 350 as siispends the application of section 516 <b) of 
the I’arlff Act of 1930 (relating to appeal of protest by American 
producers) to any article with respect to which such foreign-trade 
agreements have been concluded, or to any provisions of such for¬ 
eign-trade agreements Is hereby repealed; Provided further. That 
the authority conferred tmder said section 850 does not embrace 
authority to include In any trade agreement the excise taxes upon 
the Importation of petroleum, coal, Ixunber. and copper imposed by 
subchapter B or chapter 29 of the Internal Revenue Code: Provided 
further, That no rate reduction shall be Included In any foreign- 
trade agreement which permits the entry Into American markets 
of products of workers, farmers, or miners of foreign countries at 
total landed costs, all tariff duties paid, which total costs are less 
than the cost of production or wholesale selling price of competitive 
products of American workers, miners, or farmers where such 
American products are commercially available. 

In other words, this motion to recommit asked that trade 
pacts be handled according to the Constitution, for the pro¬ 
tection of the farmers, miners, and producers in the United 
States against unfair foreign competition. 

Did any one of those who voted “no” to this recommit¬ 
ment give the slightest consideration to the fact that for 
every grain of gold expended in the United States for mer¬ 
chandise we furnish 69 percent absolutely free and without 
cost to the foreign buyer? That for every ounce of gold 
spent for merchandise in the United States we give him 
$14.33 more than he could buy in 1932, or, in other words, 
for every dollar of foreign Investments to which I have re¬ 
ferred, when expended for merchandise, we donate 69 cents. 


Those who voted “no** to the motion to reccmmiit voted 
against the American workers, miners, fanners, and business. 
They voted for an unconstitutional act, which deprives the 
Xieople of their constitutional rights as set forth in the tenth 
amendment. They violated their oath of obligation. 

As it stands now, we furnish over 70 percent of all mer¬ 
chandise sold to foreign nations free. This seems incred¬ 
ible, but is nevertheless a fact, so is it any wonder that 
foreigners have little or no respect for us? Who is respon¬ 
sible for this? Those voters who selected Congressmen to 
follow the Executive and the internationalist instead of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Conviction, and Courage of Conviction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday, February 26, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT L. RODOERS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE REPUBUCAN CLUB OF FREDERICK, MD., 
FEBRUARY 22, 1940 


Mr. RODOERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I Include a copy of an 
address made by me before the Republican Club of Frederick, 
Md., at the time of their Washin£^n*s Birthday observance, 
on the evening of February 22, 1940, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Republicans, ladies and gentlemen, I appre¬ 
ciate the honor conferred upon me in being invited to be with you 
on this occasion and to have a part in this program. I am glad to 
come to the historic city of Frederick—In the historic State of 
Maryland—and especially so in recognition of this historic occa¬ 
sion, the observance of the birthday of George Washington, who 
has been rightly caUed the Father of his Country. It is pleasing 
also that this meeting Is under the auspices of that political organi¬ 
sation that furnished the leadership to preserve the Nation which 
Washington so ably and so heroically helped to foimd. In passing, 
I believe it also fitting to observe that it has been under the admin¬ 
istrations of this same political organization that the United States 
has experienced Its greatest periods of growth, development, and 
prosperity; and, again, it is this same political organization that Is 
today the hope of the Nation. 

It is not my purpose, however, to make a political or partisan¬ 
ship speech, but I shall direct my effort with reference to Washing¬ 
ton and to certain historical events in the earlier life of our country 
with their patriotic significance and certain present-day application, 
and under the caption Conviction and Courage of Conviction. 

nie career of Washington, his experiences, the services which ho 
rendered were most varied. Active in colonial times—^both In peace 
and war—Commander in Chief of the Continental Armies during 
the Revolution, deeply concerned and personally active during the 
chaotic condition of the sovereign States following that war—^for 4 
montlis presided over the deliberations of the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, which brought forth, according to the words of the eminent 
Gladstone, “The greatest work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man*’—and, lastly, for 8 years Chief Executive 
of this new experiment In government. 

I wish to refer to the Declaration of Independence and Its three 
subdivisions. First, the preamble, which states, among other things, 
that “all men are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able rights. • ♦ • That to secure these rights, governments are 

Instituted among men deriving their Just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” This was not only a radical declaration for that 
time but it was contrary to the age-old and long-accepted doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, for It said In effect that no accident of 
birth gave any man or set of men a right to rule over or to Impose 
their will upon other men. It was a challenge not to England only 
but to every throne and ruling class of the Old World, 

Next in order we have a recital of those “facts submitted to a 
candid world,” or, as our lawyer friends today would term It, “a 
bill of particulars.” And, finally, we have the conclusion in which 
those heroic members pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor to the canylng out and perpetiiatlng of the principles 
involved, and the maintaining of the facts as submitted to a candid 
world In the bill of particulars. The Declaration was not only made 
and the pledge entered into but it was signed by the individual 
members who knew full well that. In the event of failure. In the 
event of an unsuccessful revolution, they would be arrested, tried, 
condenmed, and executed as traitors to their king. 

We should remember that these men were not only patriotic men 
who had convictions but also had the courage of their convictions. 
One of the signers to the Declaration wrote In an exceptionally 
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large hand, so thal; his signature was outstanding. When some 
person remarked as to this, he said he wanted King George to be 
able to read it without his "specs.*' 

The Declaration of Independence was a document preliminary to 
war. It was a vital piece of practical busmess, not alone a piece 
of rhetoric. If we pass beyond the preamble, and continue into the 
BUI of Particulars, we will find that it is very express and detailed, 
that it consists of a series of definite specifications concerning 
actual public business of that day. Not the business of our day, 
but the business of the Revolution by which the Nation was set 
up—the business of 1776. Its general statements^lts general decla¬ 
rations—can mean but Uttle to us unless supplemented by a similar 
BUI of Particulars as to what we consider the essential business and 
Issues of our own day. 

Liberty and Independence do not consist in mere general declara¬ 
tions but consist in the translation of those declarations into 
definite action. Therefore, we must translate them Into terms of 
our own conditions and of our own lives, in brief, we must file a 
Bill of Particulars of the year 1040. 

The task to which we should continually address and readdress 
ourselves Is the task of proving that we are worthy of the men who 
drew this great Declaration and who fought and won the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, and try to conclude what they would do imder our 
circumstances. 

George Washington, while not a signer of the Declaration, favored 
and supported the movement. And why? Washington was an 
aristocrat. He had been a faithful subject of King George. He 
had served In the King's army with valor and distinction. He was 
a man of wealth and Influence. He had everything to lose and 
apparently nothing to gain by casting his lot with those who re¬ 
belled against the power and authority of the King. Then why 
did he do as he did? The answer must be because of his conviction 
and his courage of that conviction—because he was prompted by 
the virtues of righteou.snes3. His living example of the virtues of 
unselfish consecration and lofty patriotism should impress us that 
those virtues were conditions not more vital to our Nation's be¬ 
ginning than to its development and durability—^not more vital 
to his day than to our day. 

All that Washington did is bound up in our national life and 
Interwoven with the warp of our national destiny. KDs universal 
and unaffected 83 rmpathy with those in every sphere of American 
life, his thorough knowledge of existing American conditions, his 
wonderful foresight of conditions yet to be, his powerful influence 
in the councils of those who were to make or mar the fate of 
a Nation, made him a tremendous factor in the construction and 
adoption of the constitutional chart by which the course of the 
newly launched ship of state could be safely sailed. It was he 
who first took the helm and demonstrated, for the guidance of 
all who might succeed him, how, and in what spirit and intent, 
the responsibilities of our Chief Magistrate should be discharged. 

We need not attempt to make more secure the Immortal fame 
of Washington or to add to the strength and beauty of his 
imperishable monument built upon a Nation’s affectionate re¬ 
membrance. Washington has no need of us. But In every 
moment, from the time he first drew his sword in the cause of 
American Independence down to this hour, the American people 
have needed him. 

It is not important now, nor will it be In the years to come, to 
remind our countrymen that Washington has lived and that his 
achievements in his country’s service are above all praise. But It 
is important, and more important now than over before, that 
we should clearly apprehend and adequately value the virtues 
and ideals of which he was the embodiment, and that we should 
realize how essential to our safety and perpetuity are the con¬ 
secration and patriotism which he exemplified. The American 
people today need the example and teachings of Washington no 
less than those who fashioned our Nation needed his labors and 
guidance. 

Shortly before his inauguration as first President, he wrote a 
letter to Lafayette in which he expressed his great desire to estab¬ 
lish a general system of policy which, if ptirsued, would "Insure 
permanent felicity to the commonwealth”; and he added, "I 
think I see before me a path as clear and as direct as a ray of 
light, which leads to the attainment of that object. Nothing 
but haimony, honesty, industry, and frugality is necessary to 
make us a great and a happy people.” 

When Washington wrote that nothing but these four essentials 
were necessary to make us a great and happy people, he had in 
mind, no doubt; 

1. Harmony of American brotherhood and unselfish good will. 

2. Honesty—that Insures against the betrayal of public trust or 
private confidence. 

3. Industry—^that recognizes In faithful work and intelligent 
endeavor a reasonable promise of well-earned returns. Today we 
more frequently term It "free enterprise.” 

4. That frugality which outlaws waste aind extravagance as the 
enemies of thrift and promoters of covetous discontent. 

Today are we not forced to confess that there are signs of the 
times that indicate a weakness and relaxation of our hold upon 
these virtues? By careful and painstaking self-examination, if we 
find that the wickedness of destructive agitators, the selfish de¬ 
pravity of demagogues have stirred up discontent and strife where 
there should be peace and harmony, have arrayed mutual Interests 
against each other which should dwell together In hearty coopera¬ 
tion; if we find that the old standards of sturdy, tmcompromlslng 
American honesty have become corroded and weakened; if we find 
a disposition among us to tiu*n from the highway of honorable 
Industry to travel the detours of tmknown destination; If we find 
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that widespread wastefulness and extravagance have discredited 
the wholesome frugality which was once the pride of American¬ 
ism, we should then recall Washington's admonition that har¬ 
mony, honesty. Industry, and frugality are "essential pillars of 
public welfare” and forthwith endeavor to effect the needed 
change In our course. 

Our country is Infinitely more than a domain affording to 
those who dwell upon it Immense material advantages and oppor¬ 
tunities. In such a country we live. But let us think of a more 
glorious Nation, built upon the will of free men, set apart for 
the propagation and cultivation of humanity's best ideal of a 
free government, and made ready for the growth and fruitage of 
the highest aspirations of patriotism. This Is the country that 
lives In us. I indulge in no mere figure of speech when I say that 
our Nation, the immortal spirit of our domain, lives in us—in our 
hearts and minds and consciences. There it must find Its nutri¬ 
ment or die. This thought, presents to our minds the impres¬ 
siveness and responsibility of American citizenship. 

We referred to the fact that Washington was an aristocrat; that 
he had everything to lose and apparently nothing to gain by taking 
the action that he did. In order to better appreciate that he 
fully recognized this fact—that he voluntarily departed from the 
line of least resistance and thereby assumed great handicaps, dif¬ 
ficulties, and obstacles—^let us remember, in the first place, the 
power of the country was not sufficiently centralized to fimctlon 
efficiently in time of peace, let alone during the stress and emer¬ 
gency of war. 

The Congress of the Confederation could recommend but could 
not enforce. Each State could continue to function largely as It 
saw fit. When Washington took command of the Continental Army 
there was no uniformity of dress, nor of arms, no uniform drill 
regulations and but little military discipline. Also, there were an 
average of only nine cartridges for each of the men in his command. 

Not only these handicaps and difficulties, but also the added 
burdens which followed, for instance; 

The treason of Benedict Arnold. 

The Conway cabal. 

The campaigns and battles that lost the most important position 
in the country—New York City. 

The campaigns and battles that lost the second most important 
position—that of Philadelphia. 

Followed by the winter at Valley Forge. 

When Washington went into camp at Valley Forge he had ap¬ 
proximately 11,000 men, but without food, without clothing, without 
shelter, without medical supplies—^more than half the Army died 
before springtime. They lie burled In the grounds about Valley 
Forge. Their graves, with only one exception, are unknown and 
unmarked. 

History probably would have Justified Washington In yielding to 
the apparently inevitable and making peace on the best terms 
available, but we do not learn that he faltered even for a moment. 
As one writer has expressed It: 

"Wlien the night of storm was abroad in Its fury 
And darkness curtained the hills. 

Wlien the plow stood still in the fields of promise 
And briars encumbered the garden of beauty. 

When the brave began to fear the power of man, 

And the pious to doubt the favor of God— 

There stood Washington pure and firm, stalwart, and imposing 
With the courage of his conviction undaunted, 

Unflinching in his fidelity to his trust.” 

No; we cannot conceive of the burdens, the physical exhaustion, 
the nervous strain, and mental agony which Washington had to 
undergo. Neither can we conceive what wotfld have been had 
Washington failed. Then the United States, as we know it, might 
not have been, and we, or whoever peopled this country today, 
might have been—^probably would have been—subjects of a foreign 
power and not citizens of a free republic. 

But it is to be remembered—and it should give us courage and 
Inspiration—that after Valley Forge came Yorktown, and the new¬ 
born star of Independence burst asunder the clouds of time and 
careered to its place In the Heavens, destined in the course of 
events, in the constellation of nations, to become a star of the first 
magnitude. 

And with us, as Individuals, as a community, a State, or a Nation, 
w’hen the day seems dark, when obstacles appear unsunnountable, 
when our faith in the future is challenged, let us remember that 
there have been many Valley Forges In the past that have always 
been followed by other Yorktowns. 

There were times other than Valley Forgo when Washington, 
more than any other one man, was the savior. During the delibera¬ 
tions of the Constitutional Convention, when it was proposed to 
yield vital principle to temporary expediency, Washington said, "If 
to please the people we offer those things which we ourselves disap¬ 
prove, how can we afterwards defend our work. Let us rather raise 
a standard to which the wise and the just may repair.” The counsel 
and admonition of Washington prevailed and that standard was 
raised. . 

The question before us today Is, Shall that standard be main¬ 
tained? That It is in danger, there is no question. We know all 
too well of the existence of subversive elements within our own 
land, supported by elements abroad, that would cause the destruc¬ 
tion of our constitutional form of government, which would be as 
fatal to us as a Nation as would have been the dismemberment of 
the Union in the 1860’s. 

There are wars and rumors of more wars abroad, and the end is 
not yet. It must be apparent to the thoughtful observer that there 
iB an issue involved in the conflicts abroad which^ if not yet, may 
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become the chief and final issue. And that is a oonfliot—a fight 
to the finish—between XHiganlsm and Christendom, between ma¬ 
terialism and spiritualism, between the doctrine of Karl Marx on 
one hand and the doctrine of the New Testament on the other. 

Religion and religious teachings hate been denounced as an un¬ 
healthy opiate administered to innocent people. We know that 
even thus far in these confiiots abroad, ohurchee have been de¬ 
stroyed or converted to other usee—priests, preachers, and teach¬ 
ers of religion have been cruelly put to death—bonfires have been 
made of Bibles, the sanotlty of the home has been set at naught. 
The power and interest of the state is supreme, individuals are not 
'^endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights,** gov¬ 
ernments do not **derlv6 their Just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

We cannot conceive that democracy, in the broad sense that we 
tise the term, could long exist outside of Christendom. Therefore it 
is the object of these subversive elements to destroy Christendom. 
And we know that totalitarianism cannot exist within Christendom. 
Therefore our objective Is to preserve Christendom. Today, as in the 
past, as in the dajrs of Washington, in order to meet these present 
issues we must have conviction and we must have the courage of 
that conviction. 

A minister that I well know quite frequently. In his sermons or 
public addresses, quotes the lines of verse the title of which is 
‘The Day's Demand.** It seems to apply especially well at this 
point. I do not khow the author, but X believe 1 quote correctly: 

“God give us men! 

A time like this demands 

Strong hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 

Ood give us men, 

Whom the lust of office cannot kill; 

Men. whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men, who possess convictions and a will; 

Men, who have honor—and will not lie; 

Men, who can stand before the demagogue 
And damn his treacherous fiatterles to his face. 

Stalwart men—sun-crowned 

Who live above the fog. in public trust and private life; 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds. 

Mingle in selfish strife, 

Lo! Freedom weeps. 

Wrong rules the land 
And waiting justice sleeps. 

Ood give us men!" 

In that memorable address, known as the Cooper-Union speech, 
given by Abraham Lincoln In New York City, February 1860, 80 years 
ago this month, he appealed to the Christian principles, the reli¬ 
gious conviction, the moral fiber of the people, and in his conclu¬ 
sion said, “Let us have faith that right makes might and in that 
faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand It.” 

In brief, he appealed to them to have the courage of their con¬ 
victions. 

On this day, in the midst of the many and perplexing problems 
that confront community. State, and Nation, as well as the entire 
world, on this Washington's Birthday observance, in emulation of 
his conviction and his courage of that conviction, let us, too, have 
faith that the principles of righteousness must eventually prevail; 
and in that faith let us, too, dare to do our duty as we understand 
It. 

The courage of Washington remained with him to the end. When 
the black camel of death knelt at the threshold of his earthly home 
and summoned him to go on ttiat long journey to that xmdlscovercd 
country from whose bourne no traveler ere returns, the stout heart 
of the brave old warrior answered, “I am not afraid to go.” 

When the body of our martyred President. James A. Garfield, 
lay in state at Washington there was a floral tribute placed with 
the casket by the direction of Victoria, widowed Queen of England. 
With that tribute there was also an inscription, fitting to the 
close of the life of such a one as Garfield—and I can think of 
nothing more fitting to quote with reference to the close of the life 
of Washington than these same words— 

”Llfe*s work well done, 

Life’s race well run, 

Life's crown well won.** 

And it has been beautifully and fittingly said: 

“Providence left him childless that his country mi^t call him 
father.” 


A Wage-Hour Amendment to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Law Is Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES F. RISK 

OF RHODE IBLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaj/, February 27,19i0 

Mr. RISK. Mr. Speaker, due to the lack of opportunity on 
Friday last to explain the amendment offered hy me to tto 


resolution extmdingr the life of the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments law, as a result of the vote to shut off an debate on 
amendments after 6 o’clock, p. m., I wish to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to present some of the substantial reasons why this 
amendment should have prevailed and why the Democratic 
majority should have voted for it instead of defeating It, hav¬ 
ing in mind the fact that it was defeated by a solid Demo¬ 
cratic vote, while the Republicans to a man supported it. 

My amendment reads as foUows: 

Provided, hotoever. That no goods, whether aubjeot to the pro- 
vifllons of any exletlng trade agreement between the United States 
and a foreign nation or hereafter entered into, ehall be received 
for entry into the United States unless accompanied by a manifest 
which has affixed thereto a certificate by an American consul that 
the goods represented by such manifest have been produced In 
accordance with the provisions of sections 6. 7. and 12 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 (Public. No. 716. 75th Ckmg). 

The amendment is admittedly drastic to the reciprocal 
trade agreements law, yet I doubt if anyone will challenge 
the contention that the amendment is In complete harmony 
with the announced objectives of the wage-hour law. The 
words “announced objectives” are here used advisedly, since 
there is a grave doubt in the minds of many of our people 
that the wage-hour law. necessary as it was and had been 
for some time prior to its enactment, was sponsored by this 
administration for any reason other than to make a play for 
what the newspapers and politicians are wont to call the 
labor vote in the 1938 election. If the administration had 
intended by the enactment of the wage-hour law to assist 
in the raising of the standards of living of the American 
workman, then why has it grasped, maintained, and exer¬ 
cised the power to degrade him by throwing open our mar¬ 
kets to the importations of goods produced under conditions 
intolerable to us in the United States, either because of the 
substandard conditions under which they are produced or 
because their manufacture has been exEwted under terms and 
conditions laid down and ruthlessly enforced by foreign 
dictatorial governments? 

The announced objectives of the wage-hour law, contained 
in that section entitled “Finding and declaration of policy,” 
are “to correct and as rapidly as practicable to eliminate” 
conditions elsewhere in the same section found to be “labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance of the minimum 
standard of living necessary for health, efficiency, and gen¬ 
eral weil-being of workers.” 

This amendment provides merely that this Government 
apply to any foreign country shipping competitive goods in 
here, the same labor standards as to wages, hours, and child 
labor as it applies in this country. 

According to the most recent tables compiled by the Inter¬ 
national Labor Office, the average dally wage in 1938 in 
Japan was 58 cents—this Includes male and female, skilled 
and unskilled—and the hours average 9 and 10 per day. The 
average hourly wage In Japan, then, is approximately one- 
eighth of that in the United States. In some European 
countries the average daily wages are 60, 70, 80, and 90 cents. 
And even in those countries where the rates of pay are 
higher, like the Scandinavian countries, Holland, England, 
and France, they are much below those In the United States. 

Hie argument is advanced that since there has been a 
rise in exports under the trade agreements, there must neces¬ 
sarily have been an increase In employment of men and 
women to produce those exports. There can be no doubt of 
the truth of that statement. But the advocates of the trade 
agreements program fall to go the entire distance and explain 
that because of the low labor standards abroad, the cost of 
jKOductlon Is, as nearly as It Is possible to say, not more thw 
one-third of the cost In this country, and that consequently 
If a given quantity of competitive Imports required 1,000 
man-hours to produce, there is a corresponding displacement 
of 3,000 man-hours in this country. If we can manufacture a 
commodity in sufficient quantity to take care of our needs, 
that commodity ^ould not be received here for Import ex¬ 
cepting on some fair basis of equality in the cost of produc¬ 
tion, which means largely equality In the wage rates paid. 
Only by such method is it possible to secure any benefits 
from the wage-hour law in this country. Why should those 
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well Qualified to work in the manufacture or the finishing of 
textile products be forced to stay on relief? 

Why should our people remain idle while the mills in Great 
Britain, Prance, Italy, Japan, and other countries are hum* 
ming merrily along in the production of wools, worsted, cotton 
goods, laces, and rayons, of which large quantities are 
destined to land at these shores at prices that cannot be met 
by producers in the United States? 

If the employees in the great shoe Indusfepy in this coimtry 
have a warm spot in their hearts for Hitler, who saved their 
bread and butter by taking over Czechoslovakia, thus causing 
the abrogation of a trade agreement with that country that 
had them up in arms at the injustice of it all, who can blame 
them? Their own benign Government had abandoned them. 

Let us see what the American Federation of Labor thinks 
about the principle embodied in my amendment. On page 
1369 of volume 2 of the committee hearings on this resolution, 
there is set out the text of a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
at its meeting held here in April of 1938. It reads as follows: 

Whereas the provisions of reciprocal-trade treaties negotiated by 
the State Department with foreign nations affect, very vitally, both 
the economic conditions of American workers and unemplo3m:ient 
and there are many organizations, representing thousands of 
workers, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor which are 
seriously affected by those trade treaties, and for that reason are 
deeply interested In their provisions; and 

Whereas the economic and Industrial interests of these workers 
demand that the American Federation of Labor exercise all efforts 
possible to prevent the Importation of goods from foreign countries, 
under the provisions of reciprocal-trade treaties, where lower wages, 
longer hours, and lower living standards prevail than exist in com¬ 
peting industries within the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor exprerses Its opposition to reciprocal-trade treaties which 
discriminate against American workers. We are opposed to recip¬ 
rocal trade treaties provisions which provide for Importation of 
goods and merchandise which because of low labor costs abroad are 
sold at a lower price than the same goods and merchandise produced 
by workers in the United States, where wages and conditions of 
labor are established on a higher standard than those which prevaU 
abroad; and be It further 

Resolved, That a committee representing the American Federation 
of Labor be accorded the privilege of presenting labor's point of 
view relating to the provisions of reciprocal-trade agreements affect¬ 
ing labor before said agreements are negotiated and ratiffed. 

The American Wage Earners* Protective Conference, which 
is the so-called tariff group of the American Federation of 
Labor, takes the position as outlined by its president, Mat¬ 
thew Woll, in an address delivered at Huntington, W. Va., 
on December 14, 1939. Quoting from that speech: 

This group further declared that the principle and policies under¬ 
lying the reciprocal-trade treaties are inconsistent and in conflict 
with the principle and practice of the wage and hour law, the 
Walsh-Healy Act. and the Wagner Labor Relations Act In that 
through the enactment of labor legislation we seek to Improve the 
standards of work and wages involving a larger labor cost, while In 
the reciprocal trade treaty policy we encourage the purchase and 
distribution in America of foreign-made goods and manufactured 
products made under much Inferior and substandard conditions of 
employment. It has been demonstrated that some 90 percent of 
our industrial imports would be precluded entry Into American mar¬ 
kets If the legislative standard of wages of 30 cents an hour and a 
limited workweek of not more than 42 hours per week would be 
enforced in foreign countries on the production of those goods pro¬ 
duced by foreign workers and sold in the American market In com¬ 
petition with the products of American workers. 

Think of that! Ninety percent of the industrial imports 
would be kept out If our wage-hour standards could be ap¬ 
plied. What a boon to men and women hitherto engaged 
in industrial pursuits and now forced to see some politician In 
order to get on relief. 

And lest there be any doubt as to whether the* American 
Wage Earners’ Protective Conference represents the American 
Federation of Labor, let me refer you to the same volume of 
the hearings on page 1368, wherein appears a copy of a letter 
from William Green, president of the A. P. of L., to Matthew 
Woll, then fourth vice president. The letter is as follows: 

American Federation of Labor, 
Washinffton, D, C., May 7, 1929, 

Mr. Matthew Woll, 

Fourth Vice President, American Federation of Labor, 

New York, N. Y, 

Dear Sir and Brother: In reply to your letter of April 26, may 
1 first explain that the American Federation of Labor has steadfastly 


refrained from giving approval or endorsement to a protective tariff 
or to a modification or reduction of tariff schedules as rcprescnt»d 
in the term frequently used, ^Tree trade/* 

It has been the policy of the American Federation of Labor, how¬ 
ever, to cooperate with and assist national and international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in presenting 
demands to Congress for an increase or decrease in tariff schedules 
affecting Industries In which men and women were employed over 
which these national and International unions exercised Jurisdic¬ 
tion. This means that each national and International union may 
shape Its own policies regarding tariff schedules with a feeling of 
assurance that the American Federation of Labor would respond to 
any request made for cooperation and assistance. 

This policy wlU be pursued with regard to the tariff policies pur¬ 
sued by the organizations which you explain are component parts 
of the American Wage Earners* Protective Conference. Each of 
these organizations for which you are authorized to speak may feel 
assured that the American Federation of Labor will assist and 
cooperate with them in the advancement of such tariff policies as 
they may formulate and decide upon. 

With all good wishes, 1 beg to remain. 

Fraternally yours, 


Wm. Green, 

President, American Federation of Labor, 


There, Mr. Speaker, Is the stand of labor on the principle 
contained in the amendment offered by me last Friday. 
Frankly, It is difficult to understand the one administration, 
within itself, through representatives of different agencies of 
the executive branch, calmly, yet none the less boldly, voicing 
once more its concern for the common man and sincerity of 
purpose in governmental action In his behalf. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of many of our men and women 
is well-nigh broken from the buffeting they have received at 
the hands of representatives of relief agencies. Were it not 
for that they would be fighting, and fighting hard in oppo¬ 
sition to a Government that seems to have lost all sense of 
proportion in its treatment of the public. But there is a new 
generation, young and virile, ready and waiting to pierce the 
veil of secrecy and demand of its Government the reason 
for the many Inconsistencies bordering on hypocrisy. 


So-Called Finnish Loan Bill a Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS D. THILL 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL OP FEBRUARY 

17. 1940 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 3069, considered by 
the House today, has been called the Finnish loan bill. There 
is no guaranty that any of the funds provided for in this bill 
will go to Finland. This legislation provides for increasing 
the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank of Wash¬ 
ington from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I include the following 
editorial, which appeared in the Milwaukee Journal under 
date of February 17, 1940: 

[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of February 17, 1940] 

PRAXJD OP THE FINNISH LOAN 

Congressman Eaton, of New Jersey, said to Congress what needed 
to be said on this question of authorizing a Government loan to 
Finland by the back-stairs route of Increasing the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank: 

*T, for one, am ashamed of this straddling, evasive Import Bank 
bill. If we do not want to help Finland, let us say so and why. If 
we do want to help Finland, let us do it in a straightforward 
manner, worthy of a great and free Nation/* 

Bvei 3 ?body else knows, as well as Congressman Eaton, that what 
we are preparing to do Is fling a sop to Finland. We do not want 
to go to war. Nor do we want to turn our backs entirely on Fin¬ 
land. So we will give her the money In a form that Russia cannot 
legitimately object to, and that will not help Finland unless some 
other country will do the “dirty work** of • translating our non¬ 
military loan Into military aid through an exchange of goods. If 
some other country does do that, of course, our hands are stm 
unsolled. 
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It li about BM hypocritical and self^ightcoua a thing aa hai been 
propoeed and aa has made headway In thia country in a long time, 
^enty millions, assrrmlng that Finland gets the ruU amount that 
can le^ly be loaned her under the bill setting up one hundred 
millions more for the Export-Import Banh. will not win a war. 
We know that, and Finland knows it. The money is not even to 
be spent tor the things that Finland needs moat. Mr. Sstow says 
it is to go for '"powder puffs and carpet slippers.” That is not 
literally correct, of course, but it expresses the idea graphically. 

What we say here has nothing to do with the relief work headed 
by former Prealdent Hoover. That is a strictly hiunanltarlan activ¬ 
ity Involving no question of Ok>vernment paHlclpatlon. It is the 
kind of thing any nation should do that has money and a heart. 
We are talki^ about the playing of politics with the question of 
helping Finland win the war. 

TOe Journal laid down for Its own guidance last October the 
policy of noninvolvement in the European war. Then the invasion 
of Finland occurred to catch the popular Imagination. The heroio 
fight by Finland appealed to our sympathies too. But we could not 
see that the case of Finland was any different from that of Czecho¬ 
slovakia or Poland. 

To maintain this position in the face of a wave of emotionalism 
was to invite criticism. The Journal has had its share. But at 
least we have not practiced the hypocrisy that is now being cooked 
up at Washington. 

Any citizen or any Congressman has a right to advocate military 
aid to Finland, axid In quantity sufficient to win her war. But to 
pretend to give aid and not give It—the whole thing seems to have 
boiled down to a caick scheme to get another $100,000,000 for Hew 
Deal lending, at a time when Congress is disturbed over tremendous 
defaults of loans previously made by these Government lending 
agencies. 


Dr. William 1. Sirovich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1940 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and 
gentlemen, on December 17 Dr. William I. Sirovich. chair¬ 
man of the House Committee on Patents, died in his home 
In New York City. The shock saddened my hohdays, and 
I am sure it similarly affected the other Members. Repre¬ 
sentative Sirovich was elected to Congress in November 1926. 
from the Fourteenth District of my State. 

No more shall we hear that brlUlant oratory that held us 
spellbound, nor shall we know that friendly encouragement 
he offered. During the 13 years that he served as a Repre¬ 
sentative I doubt a more keen mind, a wider vocabulary of 
the ancient languages, or a more remarkable memory could 
have been found in this House. Nor was there a more 
benevolent character. 

It Is ironical that he, who warned us against overwork and 
of the necessity for lightening our tasks with proper diver¬ 
sion, was himself a victim of that very zeal. He was never 
idle mentally. He ignored ssunptoms that would have 
aroused him if they had developed in a friend. At times 
he must have had a premonition that his earthly time was 
short, because during the last two sessions he frequently was 
on the verge of collapse but refused to give up any of his 
official duties. 

I attended the funeral services and followed the cortege 
to his last resting place on this earth. Now and then, as I 
look about this Chamber, I picture in my mind his well- 
tailored ffgure. the ever present red carnation in his lapel, his 
friendly smile, and his overpowering sincerity as he held 
our attention. 

The night before he died he attended a formal dinner of the 
Rose Sirovich Relief Society, a society named after his mother. 
I like to think that his last thoughts were of the woman who 
had borne such a brilliant son. 

Dr. Sirovich was a humanitarian—a physician and surgeon 
by profession. He attained high rank as a statesman, and he 
gave all of his legislative ability to bettering the econcanic 
conditions of his people, Just as be gave his services as a 
^tor to heal the Ills of his peoi^ 


HDto modest home was his office, and when he was not here 
working as a legislator to correct defects In government he 
was to be found in his surgery prescribing for and attending 
old friends who came to his home to have the doctor remedy 
the defects of the body. 

Befme he came to Congress Dr. Sirovxcb was active in wel¬ 
fare work and at me time he served, by appointment of 
Governor Sulzer. as a member of a special committee on 
widows* pensions. On the same committee was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then a State senator. One of the last official acts 
of Dr. Sirovich was to pay a visit to the President at the 
White House, and 1 can well believe that one of the topics he 
discussed with the President concerned the welfare of the 
underprivileged. 

As a ph 3 rsician and surgeon, as a Member of Congress, and 
as an i^vldual he was a great benefactor. His fame grew 
and his plurality increased each time he stood for reelection 
to Congress. ProbcUsly because of his Intense interest in 
behalf of the less fortunate, Dr. Sirovioh never married. He 
once referred to himself as the '^stepfather of 40,000 orphans,** 
and there are many orphaned chUdren growing to manhood 
and womanhood who will long remember his unselfish char¬ 
acter and kindness. 

Those of us who were here on the floor Just a minute before 
the special session adjourned last November witnessed a scene 
that demonstrated his loyalty. An employee of one of the 
Government departments had beffii criticized—unjustly, he 
thought—on the floor that day, and the last utterance of Dr. 
Sirovich was a defense of this employee. He ended his 
tribute as follows: 

It takes a Ufetlme for a man to build up an honorable character. 
It takes but a moment to destroy it. 

Dr. Sirovich left his work unfinished, but he left it well 
done and everlasting. I can only hope that over his grave 
the winds blow soft and gently and the sun shines warmly, 
as did his heart beat for the people of all races and creeds. 

National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DOW W. HARTER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1940 


ADDRESS BY BRIG. GEN. LORENZO D. GASSER, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF 


Mr. HARTER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record. I include the following address by 
Brig. Gen. Lorenzo D. Gasser, the Deputy Chief of Staff, at 
Akron, Ohio, February 22. 1940: 

Before dlicusslng with you tonight the subject of national 
defense and our present mUitary program, I think it befitting to 
recaU a short but significant statement made by our first President, 
whose birthday we have today celebrated. 

In an address before Congress, delivered December 8, 1793, Presi¬ 
dent Washington said: 'There is a rank due to the United States 
among nations which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by a 
reputation of weakness. If we are to avoid insult, we must be able 
to repel It. If we desire to secxire peace, one of the most powerful 
instruments of our rising prosperity, It must be known that we are 
at aU times ready for war.” 

Washington, above all others at that time, had reason to know the 
hardships, the suffering, and the wastefulnesa of war. Yet in his 
great wisdom he warned that there could be no lasting peace and 
security for a nation which did not equip itself with the means 
for protection and for the enforcement of its rights as a free state 
in the family of nations. 

It behooves us. therefore, to take stock of our defensive forces 
periodically and to determine as weU as we may whether or not 
we have the strength to maintain "that rank among nations” to 
which this country has lifted itsdf during the 160 years at its 
ezlstenoet 
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We mUae, of oouzie, th»t the gopemlisg footor* which ehape any 
nation’s mllitaxy program are its foreign policy, Its geographic 
location, the eiEtent of Its |>ossesslon8, and Its economic position 
in the realm of international finance and oommerce. 

At this point I want to emphasize that the Army and Navy do 
not formulate our foreign p^cy. The leadership In that field 
belongs to the President, while Its confirmation and adcptlon are 
the responsibility of the Congress. There is no so-oalled Army 
clique or Navy clique influencing the action of the President or of 
the Congress in such matters. 

However, our military program must be based upon our foreign 
policy and shaped to meet ever-changing economic and political 
conditions—the desires and ambitions of all other nations of the 
world with which we are associated in the so-called family of 
nations. 

liSt us therefore examine our military program In the light of 

£ resent world conditions and In the light of the policies which 
ave been adopted by our Government to meet these conditions. 
Today we face the stark reality that Mars rules with undisputed 
sway over a major portion of the clvlUssed world. 

Wars, declared or undeclared, are raging on the Asiatic and the 
Buropean shores of the two oceans which wash our Atlantic and 
our Pacific seacoasts. And the progress of modern science has 
greatly reduced the time and space factors which In the past made 
theee oceanic barriers Impressive defensive obstacles. 

We are at peace with all the people of the world. 

We have announced firmly our Intention to maintain a neutral 
attitude In the quarrels of those at war—declared or undeclared. 

At the same time we are determined that orir rights as a neutral 
shall be observed and that our national interests shall be respected 
wherever they may be encountered. 

And we have pledged our word with the 20 neighboring republics 
of this hemisphere for a neutral guaranty of continental solidarity, 
and have made that pledge one of the most Important factors in 
our dealings with other nations. Unlike the Monroe Doctrine, this 
is a bilateral agreement in which each of the democracies of this 
hemisphere has an equal voice and assumes equal responsibilities 
and equal obligations in the maintenance of petyce within the 
confines of this hemisphere and the security of the hemisphere 
from outside aggression. Based on these factors, what then are 
our defense requirements? 

I know of no better analysis of these requirements than that 
contained in a speech delivered last year before the Senate by the 
Honorable Morris Sheppard, chairman of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, in the presentation of a bill embodying the major portion 
of the president'fi program for the Increase of the Army Air Corps, 
and improving the defenses of the Panama Canal. I quote as 
follows: 

’‘Let us examine our present defense requirements. We cannot 
draw a line around the sea and land frontiers of the continental 
United States and say that this alone is what we will defend. It is 
not BO simple as that. The Panama Canal. Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and Alaska are vital links in our defense chain. These possessions 
are often referred to as outposts. So to designate them is to com¬ 
mit an error. Outposts are usually considered as warning or 
delaying forces to be withdrawn when they have accomplished their 
mission. There can be no withdrawal from Panama, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska. To permit these strategical areas to fall into the 
hands of the enemy would jeopardize the security of the continental 
United States itself. 

“The whole defense story, however, has not yet been told. If 
there is one foreign policy to which the American people subscribe, 
it is the doctrine that the western world belongs to the western 
nations, and that freedom and democracy must be preserved on 
this hemisphere. A violation of the Monroe Doctrine would prob¬ 
ably not occur as a sudden, overt act. It could easily take the 
form of a step-by-step movement, of a peaceful penetration by 
foreign nationals until definite and powerful minorities would be 
established, with the result that before military force replaced 
diplomatic negotiations, hostile nations might already have a foot¬ 
hold in areas that would threaten the most important link in our 
entire system of defense, the Panama Canal. With the Panama 
Canal out of commission permanently, or for a prolonged period of 
time, our Navy as at present constituted would be helpless as 
the guardian of the two oceans, and our present defense system 
would collapse. It Is to be hoped that it will never he necessary 
to fight to preserve the Monroe Doctrine and the liberties of this 
hemisphere, but If we must fight, prompt action will be imperative. 
Inability to act promptly would in the end necessitate a long and 
costly war effort. But what la more Important, ability to act 
promptly is the best form of security against the necessity for 
action. 

“If war should occur, existing naval and air bases Inust be de¬ 
fended, and additional ones occiqjied. The Axmfa responsibiUties 
In this respect are not generally understood. Both the Army and 
the Navy are maintained to provide that great objective men¬ 
tioned In the preamble to the Constitution, namely: *the common 
defense.' Together they constitute the Nation's military power. 
Bach has its function. Bach may on occasion be our first line 
of defense. Bach contributes to the success of the other's mls^on. 
The Army Is responsible for the defense of all permanent naval 
bases, and also conducts operatlone In support of the Navy for the 
establishment and defense of naval bases. When additional bases 
are needed by the Navy, either In peace or war, the Army must pro¬ 
vide for their protection. It Is the Army protection that affords 
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the Navy the freedom of mobility and action essential to the Navy 
for the accomplishment of its mission. 

“With resp^ to air bases, the ground forces of the Army have 
much the same relation to aviation as they do to the Navy. Air¬ 
planes must have a base, a place to land, and facilities for refuel¬ 
ing, re-arming, and reconditioning. Without such a base they are 
rendered Ineffective for continuous action. As in the case of the 
Navy, the groiind forces of the Army must occupy and defend the 
bases required by our aviation." 

In analyzing our present defensive needs and the composition of 
the minimum in defensive requirements, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that armies and the cost of maintaining them have changed 
materially since the day when that small band of ragged, shoeless, 
and half-starved men emerged from Valley Forge and found ;iltl- 
mate victory at Yorktown. 

We must remember that while the art of war, as practiced by 
Hannibal, by Napoleon, and by other great leaders, has not changed 
materially, the instruments through which that art is made effec¬ 
tive have changed. 

During 1017-18 the rate of movement of ground troops was still 
at an average of 2V4 miles per hour, whereas today this average 
has been Increased by motorization and mechanization to 25 miles 
per hour or more. We have only to recall the fate of Poland to 
come to the tragic realization that in modern warfare immediate 
and annihilating defeat faces that nation which cannot parry the 
initial onslaught of an aggressor employing a highly modernized 
force supported by mechanized ground elements and modern 
aviation. 

And thus, as distances are decreased by the rapid increase in 
speed and operating radius of offensive weapons of warfare, so must 
the sphere of our defensive operations be extended to keep hostile 
forces from our shores and from strategically vital points on this 
continent. 

Our national-defense plans should be so drawn as to deny Inva¬ 
sion of this country by a hostile foreign foe. We must therefore 
maintain In peace a regular army and a navy properly trained, 
equipped, and supplied and so disposed that we may reasonably 
be assured of not only stopping the initial onslaught before it 
reaches our mainland, but be able to take the offensive in denying 
enemy bases on land lying within striking distance of this country. 

The Regular Army’s mission in this plan is to hold these advanced 
positions. In the Pacific, Alaska is of far-reaching importance as 
a base for aviation and in denying access to a potential enemy in 
that area. 

The Hawaiian group of islands. 2fi00 miles from our shores, with 
the great naval base at Pearl Harbor, constitutes one of the key 
defenses to our western coast and to the Pacific entrance to the 
Panama Canal. 

*rhe Panama Canal constitutes a vital link in our defensive 
armor, therefore the utmost protection must be afforded that im- 

ortant waterway, not only in the immediate vicinity of the Canal, 

ut. likewise, we must have control of the Atlantic entrance, which. 
In turn, demands control of the Caribbean Sea. It is for this 
reason that a strong force of the Regular Army, including ground 
and aviation units, has recently been established on the Island of 
Puerto Rico. 

The Regular Army, however. Is charged with other missions. 
After providing for our foreign garrisons, we must maintain in 
this country a force strong enough for the initial protection of 
our continental limits against sudden attack, strong enough to 
reinforce promptly our overseas garrisons, strong enough to con¬ 
trol on short notice any threat to the Panama Canal, and strong 
enough to serve as a base for the creation of our war army. 

With these broader missions in view, and with the time and 
space factors materially reduced, we can no longer base our military 
program upon any assurance that the ooeanlo isolation of the 
United States wotild afford time In which to bring Into being our 
potential strength against an aggressor. 

In evaluating the strength and effectiveness of our present-day 
Military Establishment to carry out its acknowledged mission, it 
might be well to trace briefly its development during the past 20 
years. 

Immediately following the World War, the revision of our Na¬ 
tional Defense Act divided the coimtir territorially into nine 
corps areas. This constituted an approximately equal division of 
our manpower. Under the plan each corps area was to contain 
1 Regtilar Army division, 2 National Guard divisions, and 3 Organ¬ 
ized Reserve divisions, making a total of 0 Regular Army, 18 
National Guard, and 27 Reserve divisions, the last named con¬ 
sisting of ofi^cers only, while so-called corps, army, and General 
Headquarters units were assigned without regard to corps areas. 

While in reality none of these divisional units was complete, 
and the corps, army, and General Headquarters units were largely 
mifieing, still it served as a sound basis for planning. Subsequently 
the War Department created 4 field armies, each consisting of 
from 6 to 9 divisions, and such corps and army units as were 
located within the limits of each army area. This was a forward 
step Ip the planning and execution of the training of the larger field 
units, such as divisions, corps, and armies. However, the program 
for 16,000 officers and 280,000 men for the Regular Army, authorized 
in the National Defense Act. never materialized. Bconomy and 
the theory that the World War would In effect result In ending 
recourse to war as a national policy for all nations operated to 
reduce our Regular Army to a low fi^e of 115,000 men, while our 
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war reserves of materiel and munitions were reduced far below the 
safety point. 

More recently, and as a direct result of growing unrest In the 
International situation, the Regular Army was gradually Increased 
to 165,000, while last year Congress doubled the Air Corps and 
added a material increase in coast-defense troops for the Panama 
Canal, bringing the total enlisted strength of the Regular Army to 
approximately 210,000 men, together with a large Increase in appro¬ 
priations for critical Items of equipment and munitions. Last 
September, due to the critical world situation, the President di¬ 
rected that the Regular Army be further increased to 227,000 men 
and the National Guard to 235,000. Of this number, 70,000 Regulars 
are required to garrison the outposts which I have previously enu¬ 
merated, namely, to defend our naval bases. These missions are 
purely defensive but vitally important to our national safety. 

The plan for mobilizing the Army of the United States, which 
embodies the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Organized 
Reserves Is known as the protective mobilization plan, which en¬ 
visages, first, an initial protective force, consisting primarily of ex¬ 
isting units of the permanent establishment and the National Guard, 
all to be mobilized at peace strength and not later than 30 M. 
By 120 M this force Is to be brought to war strength and miss¬ 
ing units activated. This, In effect, will produce a force of 9 Reg¬ 
ular Army divisions, 18 National Guard divisions, corps troops for 
4 corps, army troops for 2 armies, essential General Headquarters 
units and harbor-defense troops, and War Department and corps area 
service command overhead. If the emergency so Justifies, the pro¬ 
tective mobilization plan envisages four augmentations which would 
bring Into being all of the Reserve divisions, with the necessary 
additional corps, army, and General Headquarters units at stated 
periods, so adjusted as to synchronize with the materiel procure¬ 
ment program. The critical part of this plan is the state of readiness 
of the Initial protective force, not only In the units of which this 
force Is composed, their training and leadership, but also the equip¬ 
ment which they must have. Next in order are the units com¬ 
prising the basic protective mobilization plan, which raises the 
Initial protective force to approximately 1,000,000 men, ready for the 
field within 4 months, or. as we term It, 120 M. 

Here again the critical items of equipment and munitions con¬ 
stitute probably the most important factor in preparedness. The 
time lag of from 1 to 2 years required in the manufacture of many 
essential Items of equipment renders mandatory the procurement 
and maintenance of a war reserve In peace to meet om Immediate 
requirements in war. The cost Is not great when measured by the 

g roat stake Involved, namely, the defense of this coxmtry. Three 
undred million dollars will do the trick. 

The next thing of equal Importance is training, for without a 
well-trained Army, properly led, our equipment—no matter how 
good It may be—^wlll bo useless. The Army maneuvers conducted 
during each of the past 4 years have Indicated the necessity for 
more frequent assembly of the divisions and corps of the Regular 
Army and for much longer periods than have been financially 
possible In the past under a system of providing field training 
for each of the four armies only once In 4 years, and then only for 
a 2-week period. This system, together with the general lack of 
corps troops—heavy artillery, engineers, medical regiments, signal 
battalions, quartermaster truck trains, and maintenance elements— 
have made It virtually Impossible for the mobile combat troops 
of the Regular Army to be trained as an Immediately available, 
effective, first-line combat force, experienced In the technique of 
large-scale field operations. Higher commanders and staffs must 
be given opportunities for training In the technique, tactics, and 
teamwork Involved, and troops must be accustomed to operating In 
large groups. The purely theoretical training In the Army schools 
must be supplemented by practical training In the field. There is 
no known short cut to adequate combat training. The First Divi¬ 
sion of the A. E. P. arrived in France In July 1917 and entered into 
intensive training for the first time as a division. It was not pre¬ 
pared to take Its position in the line until the following January, 
even under the forced training schedule of a unit in wartime and 
practically within sound of the guns on the battle front. For¬ 
tunately, under the protection of the Allies, it was given a year in 
which to find Itself, its first operation being launched 12 months 
after the concentration at Hoboken. 

The future problems for our Army visualize no such protected 
period for overcoming peacetime military deficiencies. We must be 
prepared from the outset. Modern armies cannot be thrown together 
hastily and sent into the field with the expectation that they can 
win battles. Troops must have a comparatively long period of basic 
training under competent officers and other instructors, who must 
themselves be highly trained In their specialty and be alive to Its 
relative place in the team of which It Is a part. This training for 
the individual and for the smaller units can be accomplished at the 
smaller stations, but the training of larger units Is a different 
proposition. 

With a view to providing for the training of large units, we have 
concentrated In southern camps and on the Pacific coast five infan¬ 
try divisions, corps troops, one cavalry division, and the mechanized 
cavalry brigade. Before the end of this fiscal year the divisions will 
have completed their training as divisions and they will be assembled 
with corps units into two corps for additional field maneuvers. 
Later the two corps will be concentrated for extensive maneuvers 
involving all units up to and including an army. National Guard 
divisions and brigade commanders with their staffs are participating 
in these maneuvers, as well as a large number of Reserve officers. 


The National Guard forms a powerful component of the Army. 
As stated previously, it constitutes, with the R^ular Army, the ini¬ 
tial protective force in our protective mobilization plan. The Regu¬ 
lar Army is closely Identified and keenly interested in its training; 
in fact, as much so as are the guardsmen themselves. This Is but 
natural, for our mission Is the same, and they will be fighting side 
by side in the next war Just as they did during the World War. 

The officers of the Reserve Corps are in reality the mlnutemen In 
cur national defense plans. Not only will they be required to organ¬ 
ize and command the additional forces to be raised but thousands 
of them will be required on M Day to fill the commissioned ranks of 
the Regular Army and National Guard; also staff and administrative 
positions In the service from the zone of the Interior to Include the 
combat zone. Their training is a vital element in our plans for 
defense. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, which Is the product of the 
military training conducted at civilian educational Institutions, as 
well as the citizens' military training camps, although not a part 
of the armed forces, are important factors In the training of the 
youth of this country. Many of these young men enter the Reserve 
Corps as officers. Those who do not constitute a distinct asset In 
our great body of citizens, lor the training they receive is never 
forgotten. 

This Is a rather hasty sketch of the Army’s plans for national 
defense. The program to make It effective is receiving constant 
study by the War Department. It Is In no sense theoretical, but Is 
an essentially practical problem. 

Equipment for the Army Is adopted only after thorough test. 
The same Is true In the adoption of any type of organization In the 
Army. If a fighting organization, the build-up Is based upon the 
tactics to be emplojred to Insure the best use of the weapon with 
which It Is armed. If the organization is a supply unit, we study 
in minute detail the quantity and weight of the supplies, Including 
munitions, required to maintain the fighting elements. The prob¬ 
able requirements of facilities to evacuate the sick and wounded 
ore likewise carefully weighed. The proportion of combat units, 
namely, the ratio of Infantry to Field Artillery, the amount of 
Cavalry, the proportion of the force to be designated to man our 
coast defenses—all these receive careful study. What percentage 
of our force should be mechanized? The role of the Air Corps 
and how large should that force be in relation to the balance of the 
Army. Types of airplanes, and the ratio of bombers, reconnaissance, 
and pursuit. 

In determining all these factors the War Department General 
Staff is constantly In touch with the experts and specialists rep¬ 
resented by the clilef of each arm and service and their officers, all 
of whom form a part of the War Department. The views of all 
must be obtained. Each presents the requirements of his own 
arm or service In the most favorable light. The War Department 
General Staff is the agency that must weigh these varied require¬ 
ments and make such modification os may be necessary to produce 
a well-rounded organization. The team Is everything, and It must 
be so organized that Its constituent elements will supplement each 
other. There Is no short road to victory In the conflict between 
nations that are well prepared. The so-called "blitzkrieg” or Douhet 
theory of warfare has not materialized on the western front, with 
its much-vaunted, fast-moving mechanized units, supported by 
great masses of bombardment and attack planes. The highly 
mechanized ground forces and the fighting planes In the air are 
indeed powerful and Important factors. However, they do not 
constitute the dominant elements which make success on the 
battlefield possible. The great battle team Is still the Infantry and 
Field Artillery, which reaches Its highest perfection as a team In 
the Infantry Division, with the additional Impetus furnished by 
the corps. Army, and General Headquarters units. 

Unquestionably many of you have heard the doubt expressed as 
to the need for these measures for national defense. Whom are 
we going to fight? Will not the nations now at war In Europe 
and in Asia be so exhausted when the present struggle is ended that 
there will be no possibility of our Interests In the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere being threatened? All I can say Is that we heard the same 
comments 20 years ago. Should we, in the face of an arming 
world, ignore the possibilities that may confront us at any moment? 
Can we afford to gamble? You have no doubt heard it charged that 
the Army wants war. I can say to you that I know of no group 
of men that view It with more horror. No man in his senses who 
has participated in such a catastrophe would want to repeat that 
experience. 

In conclusion let me say that any discussion of our system of 
national defense would be Incomplete were we to confine ourselves 
merely to those elements which I have covered. Behind all of this, 
and of primary Importance, la public sentiment. In a representa¬ 
tive form of government such as ours the Army belongs to the 
people. The obligation of service is a voluntary one, and without 
the whole-hearted support of our citizens it is doomed to failure. 

An educated public opinion is therefore a vital factor In the 
defense of this Nation. These educators of the public are primarily 
the men and women who have felt the brunt of psist wars in which 
this Nation bos been called upon to uphold its national policies on 
the field of battle. Those great patriotic organizations which are 
the outgrowth of former wars from the American Revolution to the 
World War constitute the leaders In this educational field to the 
end that in our dealings with other nations we will attain that 
position to which President Washington referred and bring to our 
people the realization that "If we desire to secure peace • • • 

It must be known that we are at all times ready for war." 
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A Practical Hii^way Platform for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEJJTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM BETTER ROADS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record. I Include an editorial from the 
current issue of Better Roads, a national magazine published 
in Chicago: 

[From Better Roads for February 1940] 

XEMORAMDUM TO CONGaSSS 

Nearly a quarter century ago Congress enacted a law that estab¬ 
lished a foundation for main-line road building in this coimtry. The 
support thus provided has been continuous with gratifying results. 
The Congress now in session will consider legislation extending 
Federal aid to highwa 3 r 8 for another 2-year period beyond the fiscal 
year 1^1. Li a sense that is routine l^islation, and those who are 
directly concerned with Improving the roads of the Nation can be 
thankful that sustained Federal participation in the road programs 
of the States, on one scale or another, is taken for granted. Yet 
Federal-aid highway legislation passed In 1940 will signify some¬ 
thing more. The years we have Just passed through have been 
years of stock takl^, which must Inevitably be reflected in the 
action of Congress. 

We have witnessed a great period of automotive expansion In 
the United States. We can only guess at the possibilities of fur¬ 
ther expansion, yet the facts we have at present, without straining 
for a peek at 1950 or 1960, point to two very pressing needs—^for 
further intensive Improvement of the primary highway system, and 
for extensive development of the feeder roads that branch off in 
all directions through the countryside. Enactment of the first 
Federal-aid highway law gave stimulus and leadership to the organ¬ 
ization of main-line road building. Continuance of undlmlnlshed 
Federal highway aid, this year and In years to come. Is an act sup¬ 
porting the planning and further perfection of a primary highway 
transportation system, and the rapid completion of the secondary 
network that is of major importance In every State. 

The main problems of primary-road improvement are different 
from the problems of 25 years ago. Then the task at hand was 
getting a system of main roads linked up, and the Federal Ck>v- 
emment very properly assumed a share In it. Now we have that 
system, but we have a new task—^bringing many of the system’s 
links up to the modem standards required by the traffic using the 
roads today. The interest of the Federal Government In the devel¬ 
opment of our primary State highways has grown with every year 
that has gone by, for with each year the Nation has come to place 
greater dependence on Its highway links. 

Congress can be satisfied that primary-road modernization In 
years to come will be well directed. Intensive studies have pointed 
to the weak links In the system, where efforts must he concen¬ 
trated first. Correction of these deficiencies Is a normal peace-time 
need of the Nation, with permanent claim to Federal interest and 
encouragement. 

Pour years ago, Congress directed its attention beyond the sys¬ 
tem of primary highways and provided small authorizations for 
the Improvement of secondary or feeder roads—the first authoriza¬ 
tions of this kind to be made in a regular Federal-aid hi^way act. 
The States and their subdivisions welcomed this new partner in 
the attack on a major problem of extensive road development. 
These first small authorizations were an acknowledgment of the 
Interest of the Nation as a whole in a relatively neglected portion 
of the rural highway system. They represented a definite Invest¬ 
ment In national stability and well-being. 

The progress record of secondary Federal-aid road building 
hasn’t been spectacular. It couldn’t have been with the funds 
provided, which were cut to 60 percent of the original amount 
during the past 2 years. The program has displayed aU the hesi¬ 
tancies normal to undertaking something new. Conflicts over basic 
policies are still unresolved. Nevertheless the determination to 
deal with these problems exists. That determination, in which the 
Interest and cooperation of the local communities count for much, 
will be stiffened if Congress restores authorizations for this pur¬ 
pose to at least the scale of the amounts provided 4 years ago. 

A quarter-century ago Congress took a step that has had a pro¬ 
found Influence on our highway history. In 1940 it can deter¬ 
mine to influence as profoundly the intensive and extensive high¬ 
way development ahead. Its action on the Federal-aid road le^s- 
latlon will help write a practical highway platform for tomorrow. 


Wheeler-Lea Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, FeTyrmry 27, 1940 

petition of the NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WHOLESALE FRESH 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DISTRIBUTORS 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, 1 wish to include in the Record a petition of the 
National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis¬ 
tributors on the Wheeler-Lea bill, as follows: 

PEITIIOK OP THX NATIONAL LfiAOUX OP WHOXJBSALS PRESH PRUTT AND 
VIGETABLE DISTRZBT7TORS 

The National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis¬ 
tributors urges upon Congress that action upon any conference 
report which may be submitted by the joint Senate and House 
conference committee on the Wheeler-Lea omnibus transportation 
bill (S. 2009), or any substitute thereof, be delayed for a period of 
at least 80 days to permit producers, shippers, the interested public, 
and Members of Congress themselves to study its far-reaching and 
highly technical provisions. Any report submitted by the joint 
conference committee must represent a compromise between the 
numerous conflicting provisions of the Wheeler Senate bill and the 
Lea House bill with or without the vitally important amendments 
written into both bills while they were under discussion on the 
floors of the Senate and of the House. 

The National League of Wholesale PVesh Fruit and Vegetable Dis¬ 
tributors. being vitally concerned with any legislation which may 
have the effect of increasing costs of transportation on the neces¬ 
saries of life in which they deal, calls the attention of Congress 
to the fact that the transportation legislation now under consid¬ 
eration by a joint Senate and House conference committee intro¬ 
duces radical changes In land- and water-transportation super¬ 
vision and rate-making control. There is no immediate public de¬ 
mand such legislation and no reason exists for Its hasty passage 
by Congress. 

This organization realizes that both the House and Senate bills 
were Introduced and passed as railroad-relief measures, but It Is our 
belief that the railroads will obtain very little real relief from either 
bill or any combination of the two biUs. Possibly some railroads 
might benefit from restrictive regulation of certain types of water 
or highway carrier, but we believe they would benefit more by 
certain reforms within their own ranks. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that since these 
bills were Introduced the terminal lines at Kansas City. Mo.-Kans., 
and at Denver, Colo., have constructed, at a cost of several million 
dollars, completely duplicated terminal facilities. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission condemns the Denver situation in no un¬ 
certain terms in its findings of January 8, 1940, in I. C. C. Docket 
28262. If Congress would require railroads to secure Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval of Investments and expenditures 
for nontransportatlon projects it would probably save the railroads 
more money than they would get in added revenue through throt¬ 
tling competitors. 

This organization is convinced that by allowing sufficient time 
for mature consideration of this important legislation Congress will 
be performing a distinct service to the public. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. R. Van Arnum, 
TranaportatUm Secretary. 

Washinotok, D. 0., February 20, 1940. 


Looking Forward—^Will Steel Come to Portland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1940 


ARTICLE BY DR. E. T. HODGE, PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY, 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 

Mr. ANGEIiL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the following article by 
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Dr. E. T. Hodge, professor of geology at Oregon State Col¬ 
lege, which was published in the Sunday Oregonian for 
Pebruary 18, 1940: 

[Prom the Sunday Oregonian for February 18, 19401 
IjOokino Fobwabi>—'Will Steel Gome to PoRiiAzn)—C olumbia 
Estuart Is Logical Place for Its Development 
(By Dr. E. T. Hodge, professor of geology, Oregon State College) 

It Is true, as Napoleon said, that an army marches on Its stomach, 
yet every soldier knows that It fights with steel. This is such an 
elementary fact that all countries with anirthing worth while to 
protect have attempted to make themselves Independent of others 
for steel, or have made military or diplomatic agreements with 
steel-producing countries. 

Countries with less liberty and less wealth than the United 
States have gone to great expense and thought to create within 
their own boundaries a steel Industry. Japan with no coking coal 
and no Iron ores has a steel Industry of such size as to be able 
to compete with us not only for our foreign markets, but for our 
domestic market as well, Japan uses Philippine iron ores and 
United States scrap iron as sources of raw materials. 

This accomplishment but emphasizes the possibilities of develop¬ 
ing a substantial steel Industry on the Pacific coast as discussed 
recently by national leaders, including the President of the United 
States. The logical place for such development is the estuary of 
the Columbia Elver. Both peacetime needs and considerations of 
national defense Justify such a development, which is economically 
feasible. 

We hear much talk about strategic materials. The military man, 
however, is as much or more concerned about strategic Industries. 
Eussla, for instance, has large supplies of strategic materials, but her 
military power is very uncertain because of underdeveloped strategic 
industries, particularly steel. Germany, with a limited supply of 
strategic materials, makes a bid for world dominion because of the 
Intelligent development, with Teutonic thoroughness, of strat€5gic 
Industries, especially steel. 

centralized—nation's steel plants are located together 

The United States has a highly developed steel Industry, which Is 
so centralized that all the rest of the United States would be helpless 
should the “steel center” be injured or cut off from the rest of the 
country. In any event, most of the United States is a thousand 
miles or more away from the domestic supply of steel. 

War merely emphasizes the Industrial functions of peace. A large 
country, such as the United States, with its steel industry central¬ 
ized in one area, suffers a hardship and a risk in times of peace as in 
war. when all steel must originate at one point. 

We have been taught that an economic setting determined the 
location of industries. This was based on the belief that an in¬ 
dustry had to be close to a source of raw materials and close to a 
market. We learn, however, today that other powerful Influences 
hold certain Industries to locations, or at least do not permit them 
to spread to other locations that are economically feasible. This is 
particularly true of Industries that are monopolistic in character. 

Consequently, we may conclude that for purposes of national 
defense a steel Industry should be located on the Pacific coast. The 
question then arises as to whether there Is an economic setting on 
the Pacific coast that would Justify a steel industry, regardless of Its 
military values. 

Two comprehensive Investigations have been made of this prob¬ 
lem. The first, in 1918, was at the direction of large financial inter¬ 
ests. The other, in 1935, was made by the United States engineers. 
The writer was associated with both investigations. 

The first Investigation had blast-furnace production of iron as 
an objective. To produce Iron by blast-furnace methods requires 
6Vi tons of raw material In order to produce 1 ton of Iron. This 
throws the heaviest cost upon an adequate supply of raw materials. 
Detailed studies showed that Vancouver Island and Pernle, British 
Columbia, and Puget Sound, Wash., were sources of a satisfactory 
coke. Because of possible tariff restrictions, the Puget Sound coal 
was considered to be the only satisfactory source. 

Also because satisfactory fluxes and refractories are available In 
the Northwest, It was concluded that the proposed plant should be 
located in the Northwest on tidewater. The iron-ore supply was to 
be obtained from the Kassan Peninsula, Alaska; Louise and Van¬ 
couver Islands, British Columbia; and from Eagle Mountain In 
Riverside County, Calif. 

The 1918 Investigation found an existing consumption of 1,500,- 
000 tons of steel products each year upon the Pacific coast, and 
concluded that 6CK),000 tons of steel could be produced and sold 
by the type of smelting and steel-producing plant that might be 
established. The conclusion was favorable, but it was arrived at 
just as the country was entering the war. After the war, other 
influences made It unwise to proceed with the project. 

When the United States engineers undertook an Investigation 
In 1935, they had unusual facilities to obtain, from records not open 
to others, the actual facts regarding the steel shipped In from the 
outside to the Pacific coast. The years investigated were 1929, 1933, 
end 1934, which gave for 1929, 2,693,224 tons, for 1933, 913,492 tons, 
and for 1934, 1,258,608 tons. The figures cover a “boom” year and 
a year just following the depth of the depression. Most of this 
steel was brought In by boat from Atlantic sources. These figures 
Indicate the great dependence of the Pacific coastal area upon dis¬ 
tant sources for Its essential and universally used steel materials. 

An Industry producing materials so basic to human, everyday 
needs is a vast Industry of complicated procedures producing mani¬ 


fold products. Consequently, much of the above tonnage consists 
of a great variety and number of different Items. 

It Is not to be expected that the beginnings of a steel Industry 
on the Pacific coast could economically or practically attempt to 
produce all our needs In steel. Hence the figures must be analyzed 
to determine those simple products which we used In large tonnage 
and which can be made by simple manufacturing processes. 

For example, we find that there Is Imported to the Pacific coast 


in the average year the following: 

Steel; Tons 

Tin plate and temes_ 240,000 

Plates and sheets___ 48,000 

Bars and rods_ 89,000 

Wire and nails_ 90,000 

Pipe.._ 98,000 

Structural steel_ 76,000 

Other simple materials_ 78,000 


Total Iron and steel_ 908, 000 


It will bo noted that pig Iron and steel of simple manufacture In 
the average year nearly equals the receipts of all Iron and steel for 
the “depression” year, but is less than half of the Imported products 
of the luxury ”boom” year. 

All of the above products are of a t 3 ^ that can be made In a 
steel plant with rolling, drawing, and spinning machinery. The 
volume is greater than the annual production of many of such 
plants in the present steel center. 

MALATS—tin MINED THERE AND SHIPPED ACROSS PACIFIC 

The departure from old-fashioned economie.s is absurdly evident 
In the fact that the Pacific coast canning industry is supplied yearly 
with over 200,000 tons of tin plate which has the following history: 

The tin is mined in the Malays, shipped across the Pacific Ocean, 
through the Panama Canal, up the Atlantic coast, and then to a 
rolling and tinning plant. About half of the iron Is mined on the 
west coast of South America and follows through the Panama Canal 
to the same plants. Then this manufactured tin plate, made from 
western materials, is shipped back again to use on the Pacific coast. 

In the light of the above evidence as to an existing market for 
Iron and steel, a plan with a capacity of 750,000 tons could safely 
be established. Such a plant by Its existence would enable other 
iron-working plants to be developed, and they would by their 
development increase the market for the pioneer plant. Such a 
plant would be able to save the Pacific-coast consumer the handling 
and freight charges on the iron and steel he now uses, and in con¬ 
sequence ho would use more of It. 

The plant of that size would require the following raw materials 
each year—1,245,000 tons of 60 percent iron ore, 225,000 tons of 81 
percent fixed carbon coke. 276,000 tons of 98 percent CaCOrt flux (or 
limestone), and many thousand tons of dead burned dolomite or 
magnesite, chromite and refractory clays. 

All of the above raw materials should be available at a low cost 
of transportation, preferably by ocean carriage. Hence the plant 
should be located on tidal waters. Such a location has the advan¬ 
tage that the steel products con be shipped not only to the coastal 
United States States but to all foreign countries. 

DOLOMITES ARE FOUND IN PARTS OF WASHINGTON 

To meet the above conditions, the report of the United States 
engineers indicates sources of iron ore, Including Kassan Peninsula, 
Alaska; Vancouver, Louise, and Texada Islands; British Columbia, 
and several huge deposits on the west coast of Mexico and South 
America, and In several places in California and Nevada. One of 
those deposits. In El Tofo, Chile, now supplies most of the iron ore 
used by the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant on the east coast. This 
ore can be delivered as cheaply to Portland as it is now delivered to 
Sparrows Point, Md. 

Satisfactory coke can be obtained from the Wilkinson field In the 
State of Washington. This coke has a high ash content, but the 
ash acts as a flux for the calcareous ores that would be used. 

Dolomites occur In northeastern Washington and at Chewelah, 
Wash., where one of the largest magnesite deposits of the world Is 
located. Refractory clays of superior quality occur In Washington 
and Oregon. Chromite is widespread along the northern Pacific 
coast. The cheapest source of limestone is Dali Island, Alaska, 
though some local deposits are also available. 

DEPOSITS EXIST ALONG COLUMBIA RIVER 

Though the northern iron ore deposits would serve for a time, 
the main dependence would have to be placed upon southern 
deposits. Another economic advantage of using such a source of 
at least part of the raw materials is that it would supply much- 
needed return cargo for ships In the South American trade, which 
could then bring noncompeting products to this country In ex¬ 
change for American lumber and manufactured articles. 

Iron ore deposits along the lower Columbia have been surveyed 
as a possible source of raw material without conclusive evidence 
that they would be adequate. Private detailed surveys are said to 
bo under way. 

Consequently, as mentioned at the outset, the most central loca¬ 
tion on the west cocist for a steel plant with reference to raw mate¬ 
rials and the market is the estuary of the Columbia River. 

The investigation by the United States engineers was prompted 
by the need for finding a market for hydroelectrlo power; hence 
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ftttentioa wita given to electric smelting. Electric smelting of 
Iron ore Is as yet an unsolved problem. 

My friend. Dr. Axel Wahlberg, of Sweden, a noted engineer, who 
died last November, sent me data in regard to electric smelt^ of 
iron ore In Sweden. If there is any country in the world where 
this industry should have grown. It Is in that country, where they 
would like to save wood for wood pulp and other Industries, 
rather than Use It for charcoal for producing pig Iron. In the type 
of furnace used for this work In Sweden It is a weU-establlshed 
fact that charcoal rather than coal or coke is essential to the 
operation. 

Furthermore. Sweden has ore of excellent is highly 

desirable In the electric smelting prooesa. In spite of this there 
has been no great development In the use of the electric blast 
furnace in Sweden. 

SXZI ALSO A r ACTOa IN THX MATTXa 

The unit size Is also a factor In this matter, in that as yet no 
very large electrical smelting furnaces have been built. Dimen¬ 
sions given would indicate a relatively small dally production of 
electrically smelted pig iron per unit when compared with our 
modem furnaces usli^ coke, in which a minimum of a thousand 
tons per day is the accepted unit. 

It seems that Italy, owing to lack of coal and iron ore.^ Is second 
In the development of electric smelting, and pyritic r^idues are 
the materials used largely m their electrlc-furoace operations. 

While the reetilts of the United States engineers’ report were 
unfavorable as to smelting by electric furnaces, It must be remem¬ 
bered that a steel plant uses electric power in all other parts of 
the operation except smelting. Hence, a steel plant should be not 
only on tidewater, centrally located as to raw materials and mar¬ 
ket, but close to a source of a large block of low-cost electricity. 

The writer, in the fifth volume of the United States engineers’ 
report Just mentioned, called attention to a newly discovered 
rocess by which wood waste can be converted into an Ideal coke, 
oth for reducing purposes and to make electrodes. The indicated 
economics of using wood waste revive the possibility that electric 
smelting may be economically feasible. 

Regardless of whether electric smelting Is feasible or not, how¬ 
ever, the fact remains that much electricity will be needed. All 
the evidence points to the lower Columbia River as the proper site 
for an Iron-smeltlng and steel-manufacturing Industry. Whether 
such an industry will come by way of private capital or as the 
result of governmental promotions, the writer cannot predict. He 
is of the opinion, however, that a steel Industry will soon be estab¬ 
lished In the Northwest, and probably within the Columbia Valley. 


Relief of Suffering and Distress Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 19i0 


LIST OP ACTS RELATINO *10 RBLTEP OP SUPFKRINa AND 
DISTRESS ABROAD 

Mr. McCX)RMACB:. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the acts of Congress 
relating to relief of suffering or distress abroad from 1812 to 
the present time, prepared for me by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the library of Congress. This information is of 
particular importance at the present time In view of the hear¬ 
ings now being conducted by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on several bills and resolutions relating to the relief 
of the unfortunate people of Poland, showing a long line of 
legislative precedent for favorable action at this time. The 
list is as follows: 

[Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service] 

AOTO or CONOaSSS RBLATINO to RSLIXr or SUITEIUNG or distress ABROAD 

Act of May 8. 1812 (2 Stat. 730, ch. 79) authorized'the President 
to purchase and tender ’’such provisions as he ahaU deem advis¬ 
able” to the Government of Venezuela ’’for the relief of the citizens 
who have suffered by the late earthquake”: and appropriated 
$80,000 for the purpose. 

Resolution of March 3, 1847 (9 Stat. 207, No. 10) authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to dispatch two ships to carry contributions 
*’to the famishlx^ poor of Ireland and Scotland.” 

Resolution of February 10. 1871 (16 Stat. 696, No. 26) authorized 
the President to station naval vessels at'ports of New York City, 
Boston, and Philadelphia ”to receive on board for transportation 
such supplies as may be furnished by the people of the United 
States for the destitute and suffering people of France and 
Germany.** 
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Joint retolutlon at April 1, 1880 (31 Stat. 808, No. 16) autborieed 
the Secretary of the Navy to employ any vessel of the Navy, or to 
charter a suitable ship, to carry contributions **to the famliddng 
poor of Ireland”: and appropriated any necessary sum of money 
therefor. 

Joint resolution of February 19, 1897 (29 Stat. 701-702), as 
amended June 1. 1897 (80 Stat. 220, No. 12) authorized the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy to charter not over two vessels to transport-con¬ 
tributions for the r^ef of ’’the famishing poor of India”; 
appropriated any necessary sum of money therefor. 

Joint resolution of April 7, 1897 (80 Stat. 219, No. 8) authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy to charter an American vessel of 2,400 
tons capacity to transport contributions **to the famishing poor of 
India’*: and appropriated any necessary sum of money therefor. 

Act of May 18, 1898 (30 Stat, 419, ch. 346), authorized Army 
olfioers during the Spanish War to Issue supplies and otherwise 
render aid to ’’Inhabitants of the Island of Cuba who are destitute 
and in Imminent danger of perishing unless they receive the same.” 

Act of March 8, 1899 (80 Stat. 1069), appropriated $100,000 for 
Army subsistence supplies ”to be issued to inhabitants of the 
island of Cuba who are destitute and In imminent danger of per¬ 
ishing unless they receive the same.” 

Act of May 13, 1902 (32 Stat. 198, ch. 787), appropriated $200,000 
to enable the President to distribute provisions, clothing, medicines, 
etc., and ’’take such other steps as he shall deem advisable for the 
purpose of rescuing and succoring the people who are In peril and 
threatened with starvation” after the eruption of Mont Pelee in 
the French West Indies, and requested the President to obtain the 
approval of the French Government. 

Act of January 18, 1007 (34 Stat. 850, ch. 154). authorized the 
President to distribute any necessary naval stores “among the suffer¬ 
ing and destitute people of the island of Jamaica” suffering in 
consequence of an earthquake and confiagration. 

Act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 387, sec. 7), relieved officers of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission from liability for $11,205.53 for “mate¬ 
rials and supplies furnished to the sufferers by the Jamaican earth¬ 
quake” of January 14, 1907. 

Act of January 9, 1900 (85 Btat. 664, ch. 7), appropriated $800,000 
to enable the President to distribute "provisions, clothing, medi¬ 
cines, and other necessary articles” among the “suffering and desti¬ 
tute people of Italy” suffering in consequence of an earthquake, and 
authorized the employment of any vessels of the Navy or other 
vessels for this purpose. 

Act of May 13, 1910 (36 Stat. 867, ch. 232), authorized the Presi¬ 
dent to distribute “tents, blankets, and other necessary articles” 
among the “suffering and destitute people of Costa Rica” suffering 
In consequence of an earthquake. 

Act of February 18, 1911 (36 Stat. 919, ch. 114), authorized the 
Secretary of War to use an Army transport for carriage to China 
under supervision of American Red CJross” of “supplies donated by 
the people of the United States for the relief of the sufferers from 
famine in China,” and appropriated $80,000 for expenses. 

Joint resolution of August 20, 1914 (88 Stat. 777), authorized the 
American Red Cross “during the continuance of the present war” 
to charter vessels of foreign registry, to carry the American flag, 
“for all uses In connection with the work of said society.” The 
purposes of the society enumerated In the act of January 5, 1905 
(33 Stat. 600, sec. 8), include carrying on a system of International 
relief in time of peace and applying it In mitigating siifferlng 
caused by pestilence, famine, etc. 

Joint resolution of September 11, 1914 (38 Stat. 776, No. 40), 
appropriated $1,000,000 to enable the United States to fulfill the 
obligations devolving upon It in connection with its representation 
of the Interests of foreign governments and their nationals, to 
“extend temporary assistance to other governments and their 
nationals made necessary by hostilities” in Europe and elsewhere, 
and “for the care or benefit of citizens or subjects of foreign 
nations.” Acts of March 4, 1916 (38 Stat. 1138), and September 8, 
1926 (39 Stat. 802), reappropriated the unexpended balance of this 
appropriation, for the same purposes. 

Act of May 22. 1918 (40 Stat. 558. ch. 80). authorized national 
banks to contribute to the American Red Cross, and provided that 
all money so contributed should be used In furnishing aid to 
wounded soldiers, etc., and “the relief and mitigation of the 
suffering caused by the war to the people of the United States 
and their allied nations.” [Such contributions were presumably 
outside the scope of the ordinary corporate powers of national 
banks; see U. S. Code 12:24.] 

The Naval Appropriation Act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 706), 
authorized the Secretary of the Navy to ascertain and pay “all 
claims for damages to and loss of private property of inhabitants 
of any European country not an enemy or ally of an enemy” 
caused by ‘*men In the naval service during the period of the 
present war”: provided any such claim does not exceed $1,000. 

Act of February 25, 1919 (40 Stat. 1161, ch, 38), appropriated 
$100,000,000 for purchase, transportation, and distribution of “food¬ 
stuffs and other urgent supplies” to populations in Europe outside 
of Germany, German-Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey (but 
including Axmenlans and other Christian and Jewish subjecbi of 
Turkey); expenditures to be reimbursed as far as possible by the 
peoples thereby relieved. 

Act of July 11, 1916 (41 Stat. 130, ch. 4)* authorized the Secre¬ 
tary of War to place at the disposal of the American Bed Cross 
any “medical and’ surgical supplies and supplementary and dietary 
foodstuffs” no longer necessary for the United States Army, to be 
used “to relieve and supply the pressing needs of the peoples of 
countries Involved in the late war/* 
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Act of March 30. 1920 (41 8tat. 548, ch. 113), authorized the United 
States Grain Corporation to dispose of flour In Its possession up to 
6,000,000 barrels “to relieve populations in the countries of Europe 
or countries contiguous thereto suffering for the want of food.*’ 
Act of December 22. 1921 (42 Stat. 361, ch. 15), authorized the 
President to spend $20,000,000 of funds of the United States Grain 
Corporation for corn, seed grain, and preserved milk to be dis¬ 
tributed **for the relief of the distressed and starving people of 
Russia and for spring planting in areas where seed grains have been 
exhausted.” 

Act of January 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 357, ch. 30), authorized the 
President to transfer up to $4,000,000 worth of surplus medical, 
etc., supplies to American relief organizations, without charge, “for 
the relief of the distressed and famine-stricken people of Russia.” 

Act of May 28, 1924 (43 Stat. 195), authorized the Navy pay¬ 
master general to expend from the naval supply account issues 
ordered by the Secretary of the Navy “for the relief of sufferers In 
Japan following the earthquake which occurred September 1, 1923.** 
Act of February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 963, ch. 297), approved issu¬ 
ance of Army supplies up to $6,017,069.03 “for the relief of sufferers 
from the earthquake in Japan on Eleptember 1, 1923.** 

Note. —^The President, by a proclamation of August 25, 1906 (34 
Stat. 3227), asked for contributions through the National Red Cross 
Association for relief in connection with earthquake at Valparaiso, 
Chile. (W. C. GUbert and W. H. McClenon, October 14, 1937.) 


Gold and Its Power—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. THORKELSON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1940 

Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, in this second part of 
my discourse on gold and its power, I shall again discuss those 
who place gold above principle and who drape themselves 
with a mantle of philanthropy while they partition or divide 
other people's property. I shall again discuss those anti- 
Americans who employ the subversionists or the Communists 
to create dissension and spread hatreds in order to further 
their own ends. The internationalists being indifferent to 
nationalistic interest are not patriotic citizens, but are in¬ 
stead, as the name implies, international adventurers who 
exploit such nations as grant them the rights and equalities of 
their own nationals. Their power Is predicated upon owner¬ 
ship or control by subterfuge or otherwise of gold which they 
use to sell, buy, and bribe themselves into power. 

We have been too lenient with these destroyers and should, 
for the protection of our Nation and the people, embargo the 
gold now in the Treasury instead of allowing it to remain as 
it is, security for the international financiers. It must be 
understood that gold and money is the property of those of 
cur citizens who are holding claims against this metal in the 
form of currency, securities, and Investments. 

The right to designate ownership of gold money or its 
equivalent is a power that the people did not delegate to 
Congress, but is Instead one of the imwritten powers of the 
Constitution which the people reserve to the States and to 
themselves, and Congress is obligated to protect that right. 

We, the Members of Congress, give little or no considera¬ 
tion to this unwritten power. In spite of the fact that we have 
obligated ourselves "to preserve, to protect and defend" this 
inalienable right of security which the people set aside for 
their own protection. Members of Congress forget that they 
represent the people and that their action should in no sense 
be predicated upon what the President may believe is best, or 
upon what various Federal departments may think is proper, 
but should Instead rest solely upon the Constitution of the 
United States, for it is in that document the people of this 
Nation give orders to Congress. For Members to stand on the 
fioor of the House and say that the Constitution is outmoded 
is, if nothing else, a woeful display of ignorance. They should 
bear in mind that the document is not validated by an act of 
Congress but is instead the fundamental and basic law by 
which the people command the Congress. Those who are in¬ 
clined to treat this document lightly should bear in mind that 
no changes can be made in the document exc^t in the form 
of an amendment, as set forth in article V. 


I heard one of my colleagues say that some parts of the 
Constitution were outmoded, and for an example he referred 
to article 2 in the Bill of Rights: 

A well-regulated militia, being necesEary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. 

I can only say that this article is still in force until it is 
amended by the people of this Nation, and no act of Congress 
can incriminate those who bear arms, for they are strictly 
within their rights. The people have a perfect right to bear 
arms and protect themselves within their State. Members of 
Congress should understand that the Constitution is a docu¬ 
ment which restrains and restricts the power of Congress, and 
by which the electorate can fire all the Members of the House 
every 2 years, and in which they could, before the seventeenth 
amendment was adopted, recall the Senators whenever they 
pleased, but now every 6 years. The people should now re¬ 
duce the Senate term to 2 years in order to eliminate "rubber 
stamps." 

I could not refrain, as I recalled debates on trade pacts and 
on other matters discussed before the House, from deviating 
from the subject under discussion. 1 shall now return to 
the consideration of gold and its power. 

Designation of power "to regulate the value of money" 
is mentioned first in article I, section 8: 

Congress ehall have the power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin. 

This paragraph is quite clear and bestows the right on Con¬ 
gress "to coin money and to regulate the value thereof,” but 
Is in no sense a power to deprive the people of the use and of 
the security afforded by this standard recognized medium of 
value. 

We may now assume that inasmuch as gold is the only 
metal that gives standard value to money, it must remain, 
as the Constitution intended, in circulation and the common 
property of all people. Congress in 1934, in a most uncon¬ 
stitutional manner, relinquished its right to regulate the 
value of money when it gave this power to the President and 
to the Treasury Department. Congress also made it impossi¬ 
ble for the United States to comply with article I, section 10, 
when it deprived the people of the right to own gold money 
and to be secured by gold in the Treasury of the United States. 

Section 10 states: 

No state shall enter Into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender In payment 
of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impair¬ 
ing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

This section is clear also, for it states explicitly that— 

No state • • • shall make anything but gold and silver coin 

a tender in payment of debts. 

It should be obvious even to those who now sit upon the 
Supreme Bench that the use of silver, gold, and its equivalent 
to pay debts is mandatory. 

Rightfully gold and its equivalent in money is earned by 
and belongs to the people, and they are for that reason en¬ 
titled to its security. Congress has no constitutional author¬ 
ity to deprive the people of this property or deny them the 
right, as the document provides, to pay debts with silver or 
gold coin; yet the people in every State were without their 
consent deprived of this right. 

Perjury is a felony which is as applicable to Congressmen 
and other governmental officials as it is to civilians who take 
an oath in performance of duty and violate their obligation. 

Gold and monetary wealth are created by such people as 
are engaged in developing our natural resources and in the 
manufacture of such products into commodities as we need 
for our general welfare. Money is therefore a property 
earned by those who labor on farms, in fsictories, and in other 
productive occupations. These various activities are classi¬ 
fied as our Nation's industries and should for that reason be 
entitled to share in the same security as that which is now 
set aside for the sole protection of the international finan¬ 
ciers. 

The Internationalist is, as I have already said, an insidious 
destroyer, who, like a parasite which undermines the health 
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of rneiu saps the vitality of such nations in which be is 
allowed the freedom to operate and the use of public wealth 
to entrench himself at the expense of industrious and patri¬ 
otic dtisDens. 

The power of the mtemationallst is in direct relation to 
national inddotedness. Nations which depend upon imports 
of raw material and other necessities are in a certain sense 
at the mercy of those who own and control the add, for no 
commerce can be carried on without gold predit. The Inter¬ 
nationalist, to wield his power, must thei^ore bring about in¬ 
debtedness and this is accomplished by Internal dissension 
which will result in strikes and strife. This causes industrial 
indebtedness of such plants as have not sufdclent surplus to 
absm'b losses which are sustained when the factories are 
closed. They are forced to borrow money, which leaves them 
under the domination of the bank or the source from which 
the money Is received. This in a sense is the end of Indus¬ 
trial Independence. It is in this manner the international¬ 
ist builds up his local and national power, and It is in exactly 
this manner that be builds up international power, substitut¬ 
ing for local strikes international wars. 

This summer, when your Members of Congress mount the 
rostrum, you, the people, should ask these questions: 

First, why did you vote for the Gold Reserve Act, an act 
that has made it a criminal offense for the citizens of this 
Nation to own, to be secured and protected by the gold in the 
United States Treasury? 

Second, why did you support a law which deprived the 
pecmle of ownen^p of gold and which also repudiated gold 
securities that were owned by the people? 

Third, why did you, as a Member of Congress, after having 
deprived your own people of protection, bestow the title and 
ownership of gold on the International financiers? 

Fourth, why did you as a Member of Congress support a law 
which allows foreign nations to buy $35 worth of merchandise 
or credit with an ounce of gold that will buy only $20.67 of 
merchandise or credit in other xmtions? 

Fifth. Why did you vote for trade pacts and treaties under 
which we, the people, furnish more than 70 percent of the 
merchandise sold to foreign nations free? 

Sixth. Why did you vote for the reorganization plan, a law 
under which you have relinquished your own rights to the 
executive department, and which is now costing the tax¬ 
payers many additional dollars in Federal administration? 

Seventh. Why have you supported legislation which has 
created many corporations competitive to private industries? 

These and many more questions should be asked when 
Members seek reelection to office. It is well for the people 
of this Nation to bear In mind that our industries and busi¬ 
ness are gradually falling into the hands of the interna¬ 
tionalists for 69 percent less than their real gold value. Let 
no one forget that $35 an ounce for gold is a subsidy to those 
who have the gold, and the owners of this metal are not we, 
the people, but are, instead, the internationalists, who now, 
as in the f)€tst, control international banking. 

It is quite true that 70 cents an ounce for silver and $35 
an ounce for gold has stimulated gold and silver mining in 
the United States, and to that I am not opposed, particularly 
In view of the fact that our gold production is only about 
$25,000,000 per month. I grant that this subsidy Is money 
well spent in the United States and in the develoixnent of our 
own production. What I object to is the money we have 
expended to stimulate gold and silver production in the world. 

I cannot forget that for every ounce of gold which has come 
into the United States our taxpayers have, in addition to its 
standard price of $20.67, paid $14.33 in merchandise or credit. 
The taxpayers of this Nation should remember also that for 
every ounce of silver imported into the United States we have 
paid foreign nations 30 cents to 40 cents more than the price 
for which it could have been bought In the open market. I 
repeat again, I believe we are justified In stimulating our 
own minerfd production, but we are not justified in stimu¬ 
lating and subsidizing world production. 

We committed a most fatal blunder when we tied the inter¬ 
national dollar to 15.521 grains of gold, fOr it left us open to 
exploitation. Did any other nation commit such blunder? 
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Certainly not. for each and every one of them abandoned 
the gold standard In order to protect its own Industries a^d 
to close the door to exploitation of such industries by foreign 
powers. 

The stupidity of our Treasury Department is evident as we 
observe the condition of the financial structure which is now 
about ready to fall. Even the greatest optimist cannot laugh 
off a national debt that actually, if the facts were known, is 
now $50,000,000,000. Neither can our sky-gazers treat dis¬ 
paragingly the $8,000,000,000 of foreign-owned American se¬ 
curities, because they are redeemable in gold at $35 per 
ounce, and wlH. when presented through the proper channels, 
reduce the gold in the Treasury by nearly $14,000,000,000. 
That, if nothing else, should be significant that ^'something is 
rotten In the state of Denmark.*’ 

Is it possible that our financial structure may collapse as 
it did in Germany? It surely is, and is so admitted by some 
of the so-called experts in the Treasury Department. The 
Internationalist is well educated in two lines: He knows how 
to create indebtedness and cause infiation. I realize that 
many scoff at this idea, but to those who treat it lightly I 
can only say that were we compelled to liquidate foreign 
obligations and outstanding gold certificates today, no gold 
would be left in the Treasury, and evidence for this may be 
found In the Department of Commerce Release and in the 
Treasury’s Daily Balance Sheet. 

What is the purpose of inflation? It is to debase and 
destroy a nation’s currency so that all prices will tumble to 
the lowest point. When the currency structure collapses, 
the internationalists, like birds of prey, return to reap their 
profit, for a bankrupt nation is legitimate plunder. 

A few golden shekels will buy a wad of Inflated currency, 
which in turn buys industries, real estate, and other property, 
exactly as it was bought in Germany during the Infiation of 
1923. The stage is set for that in the United States, and do 
not let anyone fool you by telling you differently, for we are 
now operating with nothing but purely inflated currency, the 
value of which is only what it can buy from day to day. To 
say that it cannot happen here is not facing the issue squarely, 
lor it can and it will happen unless Congress provides some 
safeguard to protect and keep the gold which is now In the 
Treasury. According to the dally papers, this was an issue 
before the Swedish ParllEunent. Sweden has already taken 
measures to keep the gold in the country. Why? To protect 
Its own currency, for depletion of the gold reserve can only 
end in inflation, and that is extremely dangerous to a nation 
that must depend upon its major supplies from without. 

In conclusion, let me briefly disctiss the money which we 
are now using. It is not my Intention to describe moneys 
used by primitive people, but I shall, for its similarity, com¬ 
pare It to the wampum which was used by North American 
Indians. 

I maintain that the legal tender we are now using in 
domestic transactions, while more convenient, is similar to 
the wampum used by the North American Indians. It is actu¬ 
ally retrogressive and, therefore, may be compared to money 
used before the horse and buggy days. 

Wampum was besuls made of sh^, which represented 
money, and was to be had in two colors, black or dark pur¬ 
ple, and white. The black or dark purple had double value 
of the white, but neither had anything but purchasing power. 

Legal tender are bills made of paper which represent 
money and is to be made in various denominations and col¬ 
ors. The numbers printed on these bills represent the value, 
but none of these bills or legal tender has anything but 
purchasing power. 

It follows, therefore, that wampum and legal tender are 
alike, for legal tender money, like wampum, is devoid of 
inherent value and only useful In the United States. It was 
to overcome this restricted usefulness of money that our 
present currency was adopted. It was to join hands with 
progress and facilitate trading that gold was adopted by all 
nations to represent the value of money. However, with the 
present legal tender, we are now back a thousand years to 
primitive wampum, so maybe the Indians were right, after 
all. 
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Side Lights on Finland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1940 

ARTICLE BY EDWARD T. HEALD 

M!r. SECCOMBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following article 
entitled ‘‘Side Llg^its on Finland,” by Edward T. Heald, secre¬ 
tary of the Y. M. C. A at Canton, Ohio: 

Side IiIGkts on Finx.and 
(By Edward T. Heald) 

1. THREE TRIPS 

These side lights are based on three trips Into or through Finland, 
each trip being at a different stage in Finnish history. The first 
visit was a railroad trip from the north to the south of Finland In 
early September 1916 on my way from America to Russia. Finland 
was then subject to Tsarist Russia, and I had less the idea of being 
In Finland than In Russia. I was prevented from enjoying the 
scenery by the fact that I was Intensely occupied with my first 
experience with a Russian spy, who happened to be one of my seat 
mates. For some reason he fastened his attentions on me. As my 
other seat mates one by one sidled away from his obvious attempts 
to trap us. I became mc^e and more embarrassed as I was finally 
left alone with my none-too-welcome companion, who kept trying 
to get me to agree with him about the iniquities of the Russian 
bxireaucracy and the glories of the democratic movement. In the 
southern part of Finland the window curtains were drawn down 
so that we could not see the reputed heavy fortifications near 
Viborg. The second trip was a 10-day holiday trip which was 
authorized by John R. Mott In July 1917, and on which I was ac¬ 
companied by Mrs. Heald. This was chlefiy by steamer along the 
picturesque canals and lakes of the Interior of Finland, and at that 
time Finland was still subject to Russia, but it was the revolutionary 
Russia of the Kerensky regime. The third trip was 9 years later, 
in 1926, when I attended the world conference of the Y. M. C. A. 
held at Helsingfors, now called Helsinki, at which time Finland had 
been established for 8 years in her independence. The 10 days of 
this trip were spent entirely in Helsinki and its suburbs. 

2 . THE LAY OP THE LAND, CITIES, CLIMATE, LENGTH OP DATS 

The railway trip from Stockholm north through Sweden to 
Haparanda at the northern end of the Gulf of Bothnia, and then 
south through Finland, reveals Interesting contrasts and re¬ 
semblances between Sweden and Finland. Both are heavily for¬ 
ested, but Sweden's forests of pine, birch, spruce, and aspen are on 
thousands of mountains and hills, reminding of Colorado, the rail¬ 
road constantly crossing dashing mountain streams on high trestles. 
The pine, birch, and spruce forests of Finland are on fiat land 
dotted with Innumerable lakes and swamps. The lakes are va¬ 
riously estimated to be from 10,000 to 60,000 in number, and a large 
scale atlas shows more water than land in many parts of Finland. 
This Is a great contrast to the flat plains of Poland and Russia, and 
by the same token much more easily defended against mechanized 
warfare. We traveled for a week on one of the trim miniature 
Finnish steamers, with Its 8 or 10 neat little cabins, coursing along 
canals and chains of lakes, in a coimtry reminding of the upper 
Mississippi River in northern Minnesota or in northern Wiscon¬ 
sin. We could have kept on another 2 or 3 days without retracing 
our course if time had permitted. 8tlll further north, beyond the 
waistline, the lakes practically disappear, the forests continue, 
the country grows rougher and hilly, much like Labrador. This 
country Is very thinly populated and is vividly described by the 
book Escape From the Soviet, by Madame Tchemavln, who spoke 
at the high school here a few years ago. It took them over 10 
days to walk across from Eandalska to the Finnish frontier, only 
70 miles as a crow files. They did not see a hiunan being or a 
sign of habitation In those 10 days. The one spot of spectacular 
scenery was at Imatra Falls, called Finland's Niagara, but more 
like the rapids above and below Niagara than the falls themselves. 
Important power plants here offer vulnerable targets for the Rus¬ 
sians, whose frontier is only about 75 miles southward, and whose 
puppet Finnish communist state of Karelia Is about the same 
distance northeastward. We stayed one night at the beautiful 
Gk>vernm6nt Hotel, overlooking Imatra Falls, but that is too fast 
a way to use up holiday funds. 

Finland offers another contrast with Russia and the Baltic prov¬ 
inces across the Gulf of Finland. Those countries are also forested 
In these northern parts, mostly with pine, as are Finland and 
Sweden, but in contrast there are few lakes, and the country Is 
dirty and dusty while In Finland It Is clean and fresh. My first 
and only airplane trip was from Helsinki across the Finnish Gulf 
to Tallnn, capital of Esthonia. It is about 60 miles across, and a 


magnificent picture on the dear sunshiny day we had, the land of 
Esthonia coming Into view just as the land of Finland receded from 
view at our altitude of 1,600 feet over marvelously blue waters. 

Finland's greatest asset Is her forests. She has been cutting her 
forests scientifically for 250 years, leaving more feet of timber 
standing every jrear. Her greatest exports are furniture made from 
her forests, pulpwood, and paper made from her trees, and firewood 
for Petrogi^ and northern Russia. The latter Is floated by barges 
to Petrograd and stacked in great piles along Petrograd’s (now 
Leningrad's) streets, rising as high as houses. It was Petrograd's 
principal fuel when I was there. It has to be under way from 
Finland by the end of July or It will be caught by ice before It 
reaches Leningrad, which reminds one that Finland's navigation 
season Is short—only five and a half or six months In the south 
and two and a half in the north. 

Also there Is a great difference In the working day, which also 
means the fighting day. At this time of the year it is perpetual 
night In northern Finland, 3 or 8 hours of daylight in central 
Finland, and 4 or 5 hours in southern Finland. When I was in 
Petrograd the winter daylight was from 9:30 to 2:30, which per¬ 
haps explains why office hours became established from 10 to 3 in 
Russia and Finland before the days of electric lights, and custom 
has continued them Into summer and modem days. 

Naturally, In fighting an enemy 60 times her size Finland's 
greatest advantage Is In these short winter days. Later, when 
It will be light enough to read newspapers at midnight without 
artificial light—I could do that for 6 weeks even at Petrograd— 
the Russians can keep the fighting going 24 hours a day with their 
superior forces, and so more rapidly wear the Finns down. 

Finnish cities reflect both Scandinavian and Russian influences 
In architecture, life, and customs, though there is an Increasing 
architectural distinctiveness in public buildings and railway sta¬ 
tions, which Is uniquely Finnish. Viipurl, or Viborg, which is the 
first good-sized city north of the Russian frontier, was a neat pro¬ 
gressive modern city of about 50,000 when I was there in 1917. It 
had a fine Y. M. C. A. Hoepitz for men and women. Tammerfors, 
the center of the munitions industry, and Finland's chief industrial 
city, Impressed me as being more like an American city than any 
other on our route between New York and Petrograd. Helsinki, 
with over 200,000 population, is a handsome city with fine public 
end business buildings, an imposing waterfront, fine churches, 
beautiful residential suburbs, and would have been a fine center for 
the Olympic games in 1940. 

These Finnish towns, with their poetical names, Valllnkoskl, Vlll- 
manstrand, Ruokoletti, Funkajara, Kuokio, Puumaala remind us 
that Longfellow's Hiawatha was inspired by the Finnish epic, 
Kalevala. 

A LOOK AT THE PEOPLE 

Racially the Finns have no kinship with the Russians nor the 
Scandinavians, but they are of the same stock as the Hungarians. 

They are to Russia what the Czechs are to Germany ; both Finland 
and Czechia feel themselves superior culturally and politically to 
their bigger neighbors, while the latter look upon their small dem¬ 
ocratic neighbors as thorns in the flesh, fit only to be trampled 
upon and destroyed. 

During the week that we traveled Finland’s canals and lakes In 
1917, chatting dally with the captain, we saw Finland’s hatred of 
the Russians through his eyes. At that time 800,000 Russian soldiers 
were quartered on 3,000,000 Finns, who were taxed for their support. 
At the time of our American Revolution we thought it too much 
for 3,000,000 Americans to be taxed for the support of 10,000 British 
soldiers. Imagine 80 times that number. They were eveiywhere. 
They could commandeer whatever they wanted. We watched them 
in the market places bargaining off their sugar cubes to the Finns 
who were not allowed sugar by tbeir Russian masters. Now and 
then we would see a group of the Russian soldiers flirting with a 
Finn girl or two. Nothing got the captain madder than this. "Any 
Finnish girl who keeps company with a Russian soldier Is a disgrace 
to her coxmtry. We tell her go along and stay with the Russian. 
We don't want her to come back." We passed a large building that 
had its windows and doors barred up. "That is a Russian seml- 
narium building." explained the captain. "The Russians built that 
to train teachers to teach the Russian language to Finns in the 
common schools. As soon as the revolution occurred we closed that 
building and It won't be opened again without a fight." 

One of the most striking Illustrations of the Finnish hatred of 
the Russians was the statue of Peter the Great, a statue of heroic 
size looking down on the city of Viborg. Peter's face wears the con¬ 
temptuous smile of the conqueror. The plctui'e postal we bought 
of the statue showed a beautiful green grass plot at the base. When 
we saw It the plot of green grass had disappeared, and all around 
was a scrap heap of bottles, cans, and trash which the Incensed 
Finns had evidently thrown at the statue since the March revolu¬ 
tion had given them equal privilege with the Russians to vent their 
spite on the Czar's regime. 

In no respect did the captain show his wrath agGdnst the Rus¬ 
sians more than with reference to the Socialist regime, as he called 
It, then in power, or lack of power, under Kerensky. We cannot 
deal adequately with Finland's relation to Russia without dealing 
with Finland’s relation to the revolution, and here again the Finns 
present a striking parallel to the Czechs. Both races are dead 
against communism or socialism. Both countries represent the 
most advanced forms of democracy as we know It. The Finns were 
In the vanguard of the March revolution in Petrograd when the 
Czar's regime was overthrown. The first of the prison fortresses in 
Petrograd to break open on Monday night that overthrew the old 
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reslma ynm tlM Fot^ imd Paul PortraM. where the Finnish political 
offendlers were concentrated. We met Finns on the streets of Petro- 
grad that night. Ihey proudly explained, nee Busskee; we 
Flnlandskee.** They each had 3,000 rubles, then worth about 1600, 
furnished them by the Finnish Bevolutlonary Committee to take 
care of them until they got home; certainly an ample amount. 

As the Bolshevik Influences gained in Busala under Lenin and 
Trotsky, throwing the social and economic conditions of that coim- 
try Into chaos, the agitation spread up into Hnland through those 
800.000 Busslan soldiers. Our captain exploded about It. '*The 
Finnish Socialists are not Bolshevlkl but Scheldeman Socialists,** 
he said; **but that Is bad eno^h. Thieving is growing. We used 
to keep our doors unlocked In PHnland; now there are thieves every¬ 
where, and we have to look them. Most of the thieves are Busslan 
soldiers, it Is true, but the effect upon the Finns has been bad. 
They are losing their habit of hard work. The Finns used to love 
hard work and long hours. Now they listen to their Socialist 
comrade. The Finns used to save. Now they spend all they get.** 

As the revolution rushed to its communistic climax the Finns in¬ 
creased their resistance to It, and In 1918 accepted German aid to 
drive the Busslans out of Finland and declared their Independence. 
It was the same time that the Baltic Provinces across the gulf— 
Bstonla, Z^atvla, and Lithuania; likewise Poland and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia—freed themselves from Busslan and German rule and asserted 
their Independence, all of them becmnlng democratic republics. 
The desertion of Oz^oelovakla by England and France end Hitler's 
pact with Stalin have now sealed the fate of all these little democ¬ 
racies imtll Finland Is the only one left fighting for freedom. 

When you hear It said that Finland wouldn’t have resisted Bussia 
unless England and France had encouraged her, don’t believe It. 
They know If Soviet Bussia restores her rule over Finland all is 
lost—her economic system, her political and religious freedom, and 
probably her homes and her coimtry. FCr if Stalin hesitated not to 
deport and allow to starve two or three mlUlon of the Russian 
Kulaks, the so-called wealthy peasants, who would correspond to 
our 25- to 80-acre farmers, because they resisted collectivization; if 
he doomed three to five million Russian peasants to starvation 
rather than buy grain to feed them or even allow it to be sent In as 
gifts, rather than admit the break-down of the 5-year plan In 
agriculture, what reason do we have for supposing that he and the 
Soviet power politics will be more kind-hearted to the Finns? Per¬ 
sonally I think if we could be prepared to arrange for a mass migra¬ 
tion of the Finns to Alaska, if and when the fortunes of war doom 
them to defeat, we would be doing a master stroke of policy for the 
Finns, for Alaska, and for the United States. Their whole race 
history provides them for a marvelous adaptability to take over a 
land of snows and forests such as Alaska. It might be the only way 
to preserve them as a race. 

I don't want to prophecy again—^I predicted that the Czechs 
would fight before giving up their independence. I was not pre¬ 
pared for the depth of treachery by the Allies which was con¬ 
firmed to me just recently by two unquestioned authorities when 
France and :E^land warned Czechoslovakia that If she resisted, 
they would support Germany against her with moral and material 
means. And Bonnet of France was the leader and spokesman of 
this treachery. But I don’t see how a country of 8,000,000 can 
continue an indefinite resistance to a country of 180.000,000. As 
the days lengthen the advantage will be increasingly Russia’s 
until she can overwhelm by pure numbers. I hope this prophecy 
will be as wrong as the others. The one miracle that con prevent 
Its coming to pass is a political revolution or crack-up in Biissla. 
But those who have studied Bussia and Germany os late as last 
summer think the crack-up will come in Germany before It will In 
Russia. Still, If there Is anything that experience teaches In these 
countries, it is that the imexpected Is always happening. 

Everywhere we ran into the determination of the Finns not to 
speak the Russian language. There were four languages required 
to be learned by the Finnish navigation laws, said the captain: 
Finnish, Swedish, German, and English. In the order named, but 
not Russian. Whenever I spoke Russian they would never answer. 

The Russian distrust of the Finns was shown in their not allow¬ 
ing any Finns in the Bunlan Army except 500 volxmteers at the 
front. They were afraid that the Finns would start a revolution, 
and in this they were doubtless Justified. 

This refusal of the Russians to put the Finns into their army 
Is matched by the present policy of Germany not to let the Czechs 
arm. 

When we crossed the frontier from Russia Into Finland we felt 
as If we were suddenly tran^orted from a land and people of 
turmoil, dl8(Mrder, chaos, dirt, and noise to a land and people of 
quiet, beauty, cleanliness, order, and peace. Tet there is no 
physical boundary except a little creek small enough to wade 
across. 

The old Russian or church calendar, 18 days behind our western 
calendar, which was still in force In Russia when we visited Fin¬ 
land In 1917, was already abollahed in Ftnland where the western 
calendar was In use. m counting time 3V4 means a half hour 
before 3. 

In Helsinki, Russian Influences were noticeable In the office hours, 
which were from 10 to 8, in cobblestone pavements, in levoshloks 
and Xamavols wagons, in the character of lettering on stores, and In 
the habit of promenades. 

After the Russian Influenoes, and almost parallel with It, are the 
Swedish Influences. Finland was independent during the first 650 
years of her existence until 1157; then under Swedish rule for the 


next 550 years until Peter the Great conquered In 1710 to 1716. 
Thus, the Busslans ruled the country only 210 years, or less thap 
half the time Finland has been Independent, or half the time 
she was under Swedish rule. 

TTie i^pearance of the country, the cities, the civilization, and 
the culture are more akin to Scandinavia than to Russia. The 
importance of their sea-faring life Is another tie with Scandinavia. 
The interesting medieval castles scattered throughout Finland, 
many of them well preserved, were built under Swedish rule. 
The strongest and most famous of these castles we visited at Viborg. 
It was built by Torfcel Bmutson in 1393, when he conquered the 
Karelian Finlanders. The Finns In America have come mostly from 
the west and southwest of Finland—cmd are of Swedish descent. 

A third Influence Is the German. Up until Hitler’s pact with 
Russia the Finns felt very kindly to the Germans, as Germany gave 
her military aid that helped her gain her Independence from Russia. 
German names are common In Finnish cities, and they figure 
Importantly in the country's leaders, as evidenced by the Manner- 
helm line. 

In religion the Finns are 99-p6rcent Lutheran, the Reformed 
religion having been Introduced by the Swedes In 1628. The head¬ 
quarters for the Y. M. C. A. world conference held In Helsingfors 
In 1926 was the Imposing Johannes Lutheran Church. The Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic was patron of the conference and welcomed 
the conference In German. It Is Interesting that our townsman. 
Rev. Oscar Mees, has been asked to head up the Lutheran aid In 
the United States for the Finns. He says It Is the first time In 
our history that all branches of the Lutheran Church In America 
have united in a project. 

The Russian church Is hardly to be found, except one fine Rus¬ 
sian church building in Helsinki, the Nikolai, which was built by 
the old regime. 

The Y. M. C. A. had a fine building and organization in Hel¬ 
singfors, established after Finland gained her Independence, as the 
Y. M. C. A. was not allowed under the old regime In Russia. The 
Helsinki Y. M. C. A. reminded one of an American Y. M. C. A., as 
did the secretaries. The general secretary had organized the boot¬ 
blacks of the city, of whom there were a great many, and helped to 
equip them, until they were a large and flourishing department. 

The Y. M. C. A. delegates to the Y. M. C. A. conference who were 
Rotarians organized the first Finnish Rotary Club at Helsinki, which 
meeting I was privileged to attend. 

The schedtUing of the Olympic games for Finland In 1940 was 
another example of Finland's enterprise. 

The city of Helsinki was closed tight as a drum on Sunday. Pro¬ 
hibition was strictly enforced in Finland In 1928—^much more 
strictly than In Scandinavia, where It was also on the statute books. 

Pood was scarce and high priced, while rooms were cheap, and 
this was as true In 1926 as In 1916 and 1917. When I first went 
through Finland in 1916 I was impressed with the poor soil and 
hard living conditions of northern Finland, where the summers are 
too short to grow many crops. There was no fruit for love or money 
and few vegetables and no butter. When we went into Finland in 
1917 I didn’t have time to go through the red tape necessary to 
get a bread permit in Petrograd, and as a result we couldn’t buy 
any bread diulng the 10 days we were in Finland, but the captain 
shared his bread with us, which was one reason we spent most of 
our vacation on a steamer. Our fellow travelers recommended that 
we patronize the Finnish pensions as being cheaper, so the first 
one we spied we patronized, but when they brought the bill for 
one dinner It was equivalent to $7.60 American money for the two 
of us, which was the first and last time we ate at a Finnish pension. 
At Helsinki In 1926 the breakfasts were fiumlshcd to the delegates 
by the Finnish Republic, at the automat restaurants. Breakfasts 
consisted of a roll and a cup of coffee, and there was no butter on 
the roll. But my room In a prominent downtown hotel In Helsinki, 
shared with another delegate, only cost 60 cents each per night. 
Bicycles were the commonest means of transportation, both In the 
cities and In the country. 

Helsinki presents an Imposing appearance as one approaches it 
by steamer from the Gulf of Finland and it loses none of Its Im¬ 
posing effect when you go through its streets. Its apartment build¬ 
ings are built up solidly to the edge of the country. The suburbs 
are picturesque and beautiful, usually located around clear blue 
water lakes. 

An Englishman on the same train with me going into Finland 
in 1917 described the Finns as a gray race with gray minds living 
In a gray land. When It comes to gray matter In their brains it 
would appear that the Englishman was right. 

The Finns are rightly proud of their culture and their cultural 
leaders. Our captain praised their national architect, Sarlmen; 
their sculptor, Vallgren, their novelist, Aho; their national epic, 
Kalevala; and their national musical genius, Sibelius, and his won¬ 
derful Finlandia. It Is interesting that Finlandia was first Intro¬ 
duced into America In 1906 by the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

The Finnish character has exhibited itself to the world in being 
the only country to keep up pa 3 rments of interest on her war loans 
from the United States, not allowing even a desperate war to excuse 
herself from her obligations. The Finns are a solid, stocky, stolid 
physldal type, much like the Russian peasant. But their oarrlage 
Is more alert and brisk than the peasant. Woman are much In 
evldenos In lines usually considered exclusively men’s work, such as 
conductors on streetcars, street sweepers, etc. 

Hitler has said that no nation m: race that is so small that It 
won’t fight deserves to survive. The Finns have shown not only 
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the readlneas to fight, but the ability, resourcefulness, and heroism 
to do so with a success that has amazed the world. 

In conclusion, Finland should inspire us again with new con¬ 
viction, and faith In the democratic process as producing a superior 
type of individual whether viewed as citizen or fighter as compared 
with the mass production methods of dictatorial despotism. 

No country is more deserving of our moral and material support 
than Finland. 


The Texas Farm Tenancy Committee Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1940 


REPORT BY a -M. EVANS, VICE CHAIRMAN OP THE TEXAS 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permission having been 
granted, I am inserting herewith a copy of a report made by 
the Honorable C. M. Evans, vice chairman of the Texas Agri¬ 
cultural Workers Association. Mr. C. M. Evans Is director 
of region 8 of the Farm Security Administration. This 
region includes the States of Texas and Oklahoma. Mr. 
Evans and his splendid organization is doing a wonderful job 
in these two States. His organization receives good coopera¬ 
tion from Its borrowers. I do not know of a department in 
this Government that is doing more for the farmers, who 
need assistance, than the Farm Security Administration: and 
I do not know of any organization whose personnel has its 
heart more into their work than the personnel of the Farm 
Security Administration at Dallas. 

The report referred to, which was made recently by Mr. 
Evans, is as follows: 

Report or the Farm Tenancy Committee of the Texas Agricul- 
TURAx. Workers Association 

(This report is made by 0. M, Evans, vice chairman, In place of Dr. 

C. H. Hamilton, chairman, who resigned because of removal from 

the State) 

Tlie farm-tenancy committee appointed by the Texas Agricultural 
Workers Association at Its session a year ago gave the major portion 
of Its activities to a series of 14 meetings at which opinion of farm¬ 
ers themselves was surveyed and analyzed. The 14 meetings were 
held last spring and extended from Willacy County In the Rio 
Grande Valley to Fannin County in the Red River Valley, and from 
Hall County in the west to Anderson County in the east. Both land- 
owners and tenants were Invited, and attendance ranged up to 
several hundred. Each farmer present was Invited to answer a series 
of 29 questions which were presented and answered In writing. 

MOVEMENT OF TENANTS OFF FARMS 

One of the first questions was as to whether or not there has 
actually been considerable movement of tenant farmers off the farm. 
Elghty-slx percent of the answers said that there has been such 
a movement In their section. 

BETTER CONTRACTS NEEDED 

Questions were then asked as to how a more profitable working 
relation could be established between landlords and tenants, in order 
to prevent landlords from setting their tenants adrift. Both ten¬ 
ants and landlords were generally favorable to written rental con¬ 
tracts. Eighty percent of those making answer held that the 
written agreement would bring about a greater feeling of security 
on the part of the tenant and would lead to higher returns both 
for the tenant and the owner. 

LONGER RENTAL CONTRACTS DESIRABLE 

Getting down to the details that should be incorporated in a 
written rental agreement, 87 percent said that leases should be en¬ 
couraged for longer terms, preferably from 8 to 6 years. Sixty-eight 
percent of the tenant farmers were In favor of some sort of legis¬ 
lation but only 87 percent of the landowners. The nearest they came 
to agreement on legislation was that there should be a legal require¬ 
ment for a minimum time to be given a tenant before he Is forced 
to quit the farm. Eighty-seven percent of the tenants favored 
such legislation and 45 percent of the landlords. 

TENANTS' COMPENSATION FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

There was general agreement that tenants should receive com¬ 
pensation for Improvements which they make upon a farm. A 
large majority of both tenants and owners said that the tenant 
should be permitted to remove equipment that he had placed upon 


the farm, such as fences, outbuildings, etc., and in the case of sub¬ 
stantial permanent Improvements which had been placed there 
with the landlord's consent, it was agreed that the tenant, upon 
leaving, should be compensated for the unused value of these 
improvements. Eighty-five percent of the landlords Joined with 
93 percent of the tenants in agreeing to this. 

PROMOTE FARM OWNERSHIP 

The one point upon which all agreed most unanimously was that 
something needed to be done to promote ownership of the farm by 
the man who works it. Ninety-five percent of the landowners and 
98 percent of the tenants said that the Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion program of helping good tenant fanners to buy farms should 
he expanded. This farm-ownership program Is now entering its 
third year. The average loan has been aroimd $6,000, 78 percent of 
the loan going for the original purchase price of tlie land, and about 
22 percent for new improvements or repairs. 

EF B’ EC T OF DRIFT OF TENAim AWAY FROM LAND 

As acting chairman of this form-tenancy committee, I Invite yom 
attention to certain facts which indicate the need for intensifying 
and expanding the work of this committee during the coming year. 
The drift of foi’mers away from the land Is already beginning to 
have results which are far-reaching, not only upon rural life but 
also upon urban life. During 1938 the number of children of school 
age In Texas decreased by approximately 2,000. During 1939 the 
decrease of children of school age amounted to 14,000, or seven times 
the decrease of the previous year. Only three cities In the State 
failed to show a decrease In scholastics; these cities. Houston, Aus¬ 
tin, and Corpus Christl, apparently growing so fast by reason of new 
families moving In that theli’ scholastic population remained stable 
or showed a slight Increase. In the city of Dallas the decrease In 
scholastics last year was 2,000. 

SCHOLASTICS INCREASE IN RURAL AREAS BUT DECREASE IN CTITES 

The number of scholastics in rural areas Is still increasing, but 
the decrease In the cities of Texas Is more than enough to offset It. 
Meanwhile, the cities are continuing to siphon off the farm popula¬ 
tion and to destroy the source from which they have received their 
essential stream of new blood in the past. This siphoning off of 
the farm population Is not done intentionally or willingly by the 
cities. It Is the unhealthy result of the growth in large-scale farm¬ 
ing which sends displaced farmers to town looking for jobs, mostly 
in vain, with a large percentage of these displaced farmers going on 
relief in the cities or taking to the highways os migrants. 

WORK OP FARM-TENANCY COMMirTEE 

Work of the farm-tenancy committee, or of individuals and or¬ 
ganizations represented upon it, has stirred up a great deal of 
public interest during the past year. Many of our leading news¬ 
papers have repeatedly called attention to the serious situation 
created by displacement of tenants. As an instance of Interest 
taken by religious and civic organizations, I invite your attention 
to the pamphlet recently published by the Home Mission Boaid of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. It devotes an entire chapter to 
the migratory labor situation In Texas and urges cooperation in 
remedial measures. 

Certain members of the State Democratic executive committee 
have expressed their desire for guidance as to mea.gures which the 
committee might consider for endorsement and presentation to the 
people at the next election. The Slate junior chamber of com¬ 
merce has made a start toward active and concrete action in an 
independent way by assisting a young farm tenant near Austin to 
purchase a farm without down payment and with 30 years’ time, 
inducing an Austin bank to put up $1,000 on long time to help the 
purchaser supply himself with suitable livestock and equipment. 

A typical example of editorial comment in a rural paper says; 

"Present lease contracts seldom give the tenant an incentive to 
maintain and improve the fertility of the soil. Most of the agree¬ 
ments were developed during a period when the soil was exploited 
as a matter of course." 

And the editor expresses his opinion that, "There should be a 
written contract to the effect that improvements made by the 
tenant. If with the knowledge and consent of the owner, should 
be paid for by the owner at termination of the lease. Some of 
the later contracts are more fair, but If you wait until it Is a general 
custom to make these changes It will be a long time. Proper legis¬ 
lative measures should be enacted before more of our land is 
destroyed on tenant-populated farms because of unfair contracts." 

I present these Instances of public interest to Indicate that action 
of some kind or other by uncoordinated Individuals or groups is 
getting under way and that the time is ripe for a well-considered 
plan upon which all might have an opportunity to unite, And It 
Is obvious that without such a plan, forcefully supported, we will 
have confusion and futility. 

GEOROU FACT-FINDINO COMMITTEE 

1 invite your attention here to the successful operation in 
Georgia of the Citizens’ Pact Finding Committee, which has recently 
completed its second year of operation. This committee covered a 
large list of subjects and Industries, Its scope being much wider, of 
course, than that of our farm-tenancy committee of the Texas 
Agricultural Workers Association. The Georgia committee was 
supported by the congress of parents and teachers, council of 
church women, State organizations of civic clubs, League of Women 
Voters, press association, farmers’ organizations, and many others. 
The first year of Its work was conducted on a cash budget of less 
than $5,000, supplemented by almost twice that sum in goods and 
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ierviow. !Rm moimI ymx*u budget wm |804)00, ten tbouMsid f»- 
oelved In oaih Irom Qeorgl* IndivlduAlB, ten tnouaand Xroxn gxiante 
•nd fcmndatioxie, and ten thousand glTcn hy Georgia In goods 
and servloes. 

The Georgia faet^lndlng movement is based on oonfldence In 
demooratlo prooeeaea and In the recognized principle that In a 
democracy the driving force must come from the people. It has 
put out a large number of pamphlets under the general heading 
of ••Let us reason together/^ I attach the Georgia pamphlet on 
agriculture lesued Ifovember 1989. After listing .the general prOb* 
lems the pampl^ asfcs* **What can we do nowf’* Its answer Is, 
^*Often the best intentions are nuUlfled because of diversity of 
effort. Only one activity is suggested. It is recommended that 
every one of Georgia's 169 counties pass, adopt, print, and place 
In the hands of every family a county farm program which Is for 
a period of years to serve as a guide for the oo\mty*s agricultural 
famUles." 

EBOOMlOBtfOATXOlVS 

Goals recommended for the coxmty programs Include: 

1. Adding an annual cash Income of 9100 for every person living 
on the farm. 

2. Making every farm self-sustaining in food and feed, so far 
as possible. 

5. Reducing soil erosion and restoring fertility. 

4. Cash Income every month In the year through a detailed 
farm-and-home plan. 

6. Greater security for tenants and stable productive Invest¬ 
ments for landlords through improved written leases, and similar 
steps to promote security of teniire. 

6. Improved market facilities. 

7. Duplicating of yields per acre. 

8. Cheaper livestock production through Improved pastures. 

9. Increased timber production on farms. 

10. More effloient functioning of farm organizations. 

I present this reference to the Georgia movement, not as a recom¬ 
mendation that we do the same but as evidence that other States 
have seen the need for unified and dynamic action. 

My recommendations at this time are: 

1. That this committee be continued and enter into a more Inten¬ 
sive study of action needed to promote more secure land tenure. 
Security of tenure upon the land is the essential basis for all agri¬ 
cultural progress. Not only Is It eeeentlal to progress and welfare of 
the farmer himself but it is the indispensable foundation of democ¬ 
racy. I need not remind you that industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prises in general are tending more and more toward monopolistic 
types, which mean a feudallstlc economic organization and have as 
an inevitable corollary a feudallstlc Influence In government. The 
Independent small farmer Is democracy's last stand. 

And let me again invite your attention to the fact that the physi¬ 
cal existence of the State depends upon the new population, which 
is now being supplied only by the farm, and that only through an 
immediate and effective movement for Increased security of the 
small farmer will we maintain a pool of healthy new life upon which 
the city may draw to prevent its otherwise inevitable disintegration. 

We are now witnessing a flow of farmers to the city, but they are 
refugee farmers, plucked up by the roots and tossed off the land. 
Their maladjusted and migratory existence has left them, and the 
children they bring with them, imflt in body and soul to provide the 
type of citizenship which In the past has been supplied from the 
farm which we previously knew, where homes were more stable, 
where strength of body and mind was built, where loyalty to demo¬ 
cratic institutions was a natural inheritance. The present move¬ 
ment is but the polluted death flow of a once vigorous but now 
stagnant and dwindling stream. 

This new group which now comes Into the city is tossed up by 
an agricuUxiral revolution which is wrecking farm homes and family 
life. Unfit bodies, untrained minds smouldering with discontent 
and resentment against a system which has cast them adrift, con¬ 
tribute nothing but new sickness, Instead of the revivifying stream 
of healthy blood which our farms once provided, and which they can 
provide again if opportunity is restored for small farmers upon their 
own land. 

The city must be made to realize that this is a matter vital to Its 
very existence, for suooess of a land-tenure movement can be 
achieved only with cooperation of the city’s legislators and Congress¬ 
men. Urban votes In the Nation outnumber farm votes by 3 to 1, 
and even in our own agriciiltural State the town and city have the 
majority. 

1 therefore recommend that this committee take sgiecial action to 
bring the above facts to the attention of groups and leaders In Texas 
cities and to obtain their cooperation in the measures herein 
suggested. 

2. I recommend for specific action at this session of the Texas 
Agricultural Workers Association that resolutions be presented to 
Congress se tting forth the attitude of Tbxas landowners and tenants 
as indicated by the survey of this committee last spring, and urging 
Congress to expand the present land ownership program in line with 
this farm opinion. 

8. I also recommend that resolutions be directed to the Governor 
of Texas and to the State legislature inviting their attention to the 
above-stated facts and tirglng their cooperation in such ways as may 
be found practical. In this connection it has been suggested that 
a Texas land tenure commission be set up, and Z ask this committee 
to make an Immediate study of the possible effectiveness of such a 

oml^on in providing Information and guidance for State action. 


stream Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTtesOay, Felsruary 28, 1940 

LETTER PROM THE SECRETARY OP THE PENNSYLVANIA DIVI¬ 
SION OP THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OP AMERICA 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to Include the following letter 
received by me from P. S. Platt, secretary of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania division of the Izaak Walton League of America: 

IzAAK Walton Leaque of America, 

Pennsylvania Division, 

February 28, 1940, 

Hon. Robert A. Grant, 

Member of Conffreta 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Grant; I want to take this opportunity to express the 
appreciation of Pennsylvania conservationists for your sincere inter¬ 
est in the stream-pollution issue now before Congress. 

You, of course, know that this is not an issue of fishermen against 
Industry. We see eye to eye in the doctrine that water Is a common 
property, and there must be no recognition of the Barkley doctrine, 
which bestows upon bureaucracy, or special privilege, the right to 
pollute public waters at the expense of the public. 

In scanning the Appendix of the Congressional Record page 1002, 
I note with some amazement the extension of remarks by the Hon¬ 
orable Charles H. Elston, who appears to be speaking on behalf of 
the poUuters of the Ohio River. In general, this document is typical 
of the propaganda emanating from organized polluting Industry. 

Speclflcally, we take exception to the following of Mr. Elston's 
remarks: In his first paragraph he refers to the Barkley bill as a 
bill "designed to control and eliminate so far as possible the menace 
of water pollution in the United States.” The conservationists 
challenge anyone to point out any section of this bill which bestows 
upon any authority any provisions for control of pollution. In the 
matter of financial stimulation, the Barkley bill as reported by the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee provides absolutely nothing 
which is not available at the present time. 

Reference to this bill’s being the "culmination of 20 years of in¬ 
tensive study" is made. What we want to know is when are we 
going to stop using the stethoscope and start administering the 
prescription. As a past member of our State sanitary water board, 
let me say that the "voluntary cooperation" recommended by the 
supporters of S. 686 is. practically speaking, a myth. This coopera¬ 
tion can be secured very nicely when there is a big stake in the 
background, as is demonstrated by the testimony of Col. John C. H. 
Lee, Corps of Ekiglneers, United States Army, in the Senate hearings 
on the Clark bill, S. 1691, March 1939. 

We have a high regard for Burg. Gen. Tliomas Parran and are 
thoroughly conversant with the strides which have been made in 
tho sewage treatment during the past 6 years, but a careful analysis 
of Public Health Service figures shows that, in spite of the increased 
treatment, the extension of sewer systems in responsible for an 
added amount of sewage being dumped into public waters. 

We note the reference to the existing enforcement machinery In 
almost every State. Our only answer to such reference is, What is 
the result? 

’To be very frank, we disagree with Mf. Elston's statement to the 
effect that the Izaak Walton League favors the objective of 8. 685. 
If anv objectives are stated in this bill, we have not been able to 
detect them. 

There is. in this extension of remarks, an implication that the 
Izaak Walton League Is Just another Inconsequential minority 
group. In answer, let me suggest that the league Is happy to act 
as the spokesman for that great unorganized majority of public 
opinion in conservation affairs. The long list of organizations 
which have approved the Barkley bill represents practically all 
organized polluting associations and bureaucracies which hope to 
maintain the extoting status of pollution. 

Mr. Elston’s list includes an error—^namely, tho American For¬ 
estry Association, which, under date of February 24, 1940, states— 

"Erroneous reports have been circulated to the effect that the 
American Poresliy Association is supporting S. 686, known as the 
Barkley bill. • • * With fuU recognition of the emergency of 

pollution and a need for Its early solution, would it not be better to 
wait another year without legislation rather than enact an ineffec¬ 
tive law? • • • Tlie American Forestry Association authorizes 

me to suggest that 8. 686 and H. R. 7971, together with other bills of 
simUar nature now befoie the House, be referred back to the Com¬ 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors for further study. 

"James G. K, MoClubx, President/* 
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The philosophy back of the Barkley bill appears to be well ex¬ 
emplified on page 56 of House Document 156, which Is the basis 
for this bill. Spiking of standards of water quality, this document 
states “stream systems are nature’s sewers.** 

We conservationists are more inclined to subscribe to the doc¬ 
trine of the late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes when he said 
“A river is more than an amenity—It Is a treasure.” The Jtistloe 
was, of course, referring to an unpolluted river. 

We certainly do hope, In the interest of the public, that this 
Barkley bill does not pass. We feel that its passage would be a 
step backward. When we ask for a loaf of bread, we gladly accept 
a slice, but we do not like to be sold a stone. 

Sincerely yours, 

P. O. Platt, Secretary, 


Stream-Pollution Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DOW W. HARTER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2S, 1940 

EDITORIAL PROM THE AKRON (OHIO) BEACON OP FEBRUARY 

8, 1940 


the committee is bringing It to us, seems to have the almost 
united opposition of America's leading conservation organi¬ 
zations: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of October 11,1939] 

ERROR OF JUDGMENT 

In the argument upon water-pollution legislation there are differ¬ 
ing contributors who are not subject to legitimate, or persuasive, 
assallment as crooks or persons unworthy of consideration. There 
are honest. Intelligent men on both sides. 

The Barkley-Sponce bill approaches pollution within the formula 
of State rights, and with the Idea of prooiurement of cooperation 
between States and cooperation of persuaded polluters. 

The Oiark-Mundt blirs objective is drastic action by the Federal 
Government against polluters. 

Barkley-Spence bill supporters say the more direct and violent 
approach would be unconstitutional and that Congress would not 
pass the Clark-Mundt bill. 

Clark-Mundt bill supporters say the Barkley-Spence bill will waste 
time, pollution increasing, and that eventually—so why not now?— 
the more drastic law must be passed. 

Tliey say polluters’ lobbyists, long In that employment, support 
the Barkley-Spence bill, as the lesser evil, to their employers. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce circularizes the press with 
argument for the Barkley-Spence bill. It calls supporters of the 
Clark-Mundt bill a group of highly vocal fishermen. 

Regardless of who Is right In the water-pollution controversy, the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce is Indiscreet in C 2 ming opponents 
of Its bill highly vocal fishermen. 

The Izaak Walton League would be no more tactless and no more 
Inaccurate If It should refer to the Cincinnati Chamber of Com¬ 
merce as a richly provided group reflecting alms of water polluters. 


Mr. HARTER of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Akron (Ohio) Beacon of February 8. 1940: 

[Prom the Akron (Ohio) Beacon of February 8, 1940] 

MT7NDT, NOT BARKLET 

Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, has given assurance that there 
will be Btream-pollutlon-control legislation passed at the current 
session of Congress. Unforttmately he Is not specific os to the 
form It will take. 

No one need strain himself guessing, however. Barkley has a 
hill in the hopper which, though thoroughly Inadequate, ill-advised, 
and wasteful. Is undoubtedly the legislation to which he refers. 
The differences between it and the Mundt bill, thus far kept from 
House consideration, represent the disparity between a had measure 
and a good one. 

The Barkley bill contemplates grants to cities and subdivisions 
for study of the situation. The Mundt bill calls for expenditure 
of money to curb the polluting of streams and rivers. It la no 
coincidence that sportsmen are united In fighting the Barkley 
proposition, political pork In disguise, and strongly urge the adop¬ 
tion of the Mundt pure-streams bill. 

The Akron district, bleescd with more contaminated waterways 
than one would think it possible to find in such an area, would do 
well to give all possible support to the sportsmen. 

Leading Kentucky Newspaper Doubts Value of 
Barkley Bill on Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow this House is to be 
called upon to decide upon the Important question of pol¬ 
lution legislation. Members are receiving communications 
from conservation and sportsmen’s organizations through¬ 
out America urging them to vote to recommit the so-called 
Barkley bill, S. 685, which will be before us for considera¬ 
tion, and, falling In that, to vote for its outright defeat. 
These same groups urge the adoption of the Mundt bill 
or the Mundt amendment to the Barkley bill. 

The following two editorials from the Louisville Times, pub¬ 
lished in Louisville, Ky., cast some important light upon this 
problem and seem to indicate additional reasons why this 
House should not adopt the Barkley bill at this time. It 
should seem obvious to all Members that by further committee 
study and consideration a better bill on the subject of pollu¬ 
tion can be prepared than 6. 685, which, in the form in which 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of February 21, 1940] 

NEW PUBLIC HEARINGS NEEDED TO REVEAL RELATIVE MERITS OF WATER 
POLLUTION BILLS 

’The latest revised version of the water pollution bill opens a new 
fight upon It. not by polluters, but by an antipollution group. 

Something Is wrong, obviously, with procedure In Washington. 

There is inadequacy of Information In Congress and outside of 
Congress as to relative merits of measures pending. 

Water pollution—not in the Ohio Valley particularly—presents 
one of the Nation's gravest problems. 

If CongJ’ess should pass a bill which would not actually advance 
pollution abatement, 10 years or more might pass before the public 
would be aware of its delects. 

The Iza»ik Walton League of America, which wants actual, en- 
forcible, measures against pollution Is a respectable national organi¬ 
zation which has little money because it Is not a business enten^rlse. 

What It has to say, regardless of whether It is right or wrong, 
deserves attention in Washington, but that Is not all. 

Congress should know what It’s voting about. 

Neither House of Congress, apparently, is fully Informed. 

Public hearings, duly attended by, and reported by the dally press 
and other vehicles of publicity would be valuable. 

Better no pollution bill at this time than one which would not be 
efficacious and which would cause expense and delay. 

Representative Mansfield’s assertion that the Izaak Walton 
League “disregards effect of pollution on human health” Is ridicu¬ 
lous as well as untrue. 

The league and every Intelligent citizen value American waters as 
producers of fish for market and fishing as sport. 

Mr. Speaker, when a great newspaper from Senator Bark¬ 
ley’s own State of Kentucky recommends that the Senator’s 
bill be recommitted to committee for further study, It seems 
to me that we should avoid hastily passing legislation such as 
S. 685 until we are sure it will retard rather than advance 
the menace of water pollution. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT SIDNEY CAMP 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1940 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, to my mind the present Joint 
resolution—^House Joint Resolution 407—to extend the au¬ 
thority of the President under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, which, if passed, will enable the President, 
through the Secretary of State, to continue for another 3- 
year period to enter into foreign-trade agreements or recip¬ 
rocal-trade agreements, is the most important legislation we 
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hem eonsliitoed or perhaps will consider at this session of 
Congress. It affects the prosperity of every American, and, 
to my way of thinking, is the greatest hope we have of reduc¬ 
ing unemployment, Increasing the income of farm, mine, and 
factory, and restoring that normal commercial activity and 
stability that we have so long desired. 

There was a time when our foreign trade was of sudi pro¬ 
portions that the specter of unemployment was unknown and 
the worry of our cotton and grain farmers was not the qiues- 
tion of markets but the problem of supplying the world de¬ 
mand. Ships bearing cargoes of American manufactured 
goods and agricultural products sailed the seven seas, our 
ports were beehives of commercial activity, and our people 
enjoyed a firm and stable prosperity. 

In other words, we traded with the world. We brought to 
our country goods from all over the world, and we sold to 
the world our entire surplus of manufactured goods and 
agricultural products. 

But something happened to this world trade of ours. Fewer 
and fewer ships came to our shores. The cotton and grain 
and other products of our farms began to accumulate In our 
warehouses and elevators, manufacturers piled up unsalable 
goods for a while, and then, finding no markets for them, 
closed down their factories until the American or home mar¬ 
ket could consume them. Unemployment became prevalent. 
These unemployed could not buy; the home or domestic 
market lagged more and more; and we entered upon a period 
of depression. Our whole people suffered. 

I believe the underlying cause of our misery was the reces¬ 
sion of our world trade. What caused the loss of our foreign 
markets and the recession of our trade? I think it can be 
traced directly to the tariff laws of this country enacted under 
Republican administrations; the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act, which was in force during the period from 1922 to 1929; 
and the iniquitous Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, which, enacted 
in 1930, inflicted the final and luortal wound to American 
world trade. The high tariff wall built by this act simply 
closed our ports. Our per capita farm Income, already low¬ 
ered and ruinous during the Fordney-McCumber period, 
dropped from $294 in 1930 to $167 in 1933. 

In 1933 the new administration at Washington began a 
study of the causes of the loss of our world trade. The 
President had called to his aid as Secretary of State a states¬ 
man who had given many years of his life to the study of 
world trade and tariffs and who had foreseen the inevitable 
result of the iniquitous tariff policy of this Government under 
the Republican administrations. This quiet and studious 
man from the rugged State of Tennessee, Hon, Cordell Hull, 
believed that by making reciprocal treaties with the foreign 
countries much of our trade could be revived and prosperity 
gradually brought back. So the Congress passed the act of 
June 12.1934, empowering the President to make these recip¬ 
rocal-trade agreements. 

What are these trade agreements? They are nothing more 
nor less than a method of breaking up the log Jam and open¬ 
ing up the trade channels between our country and the other 
countries of the world. 

Some people have an erroneous idea of the meaning of 
foreign or world trade. They seem to cling to the Idea that 
trading with the world means selling the rest of the world 
our goods without buying any of theirs. Trading means the 
exchange of goods for goods—Just as the fanner takes his 
produce to town and exchanges it for the supplies he needs, 
as the trapper on the frontier used to exchange bis furs for 
food and clothing. So we see that if we will have world 
trade we must take the goods and products of other countries 
in exchange for ours. We must buy as well as sell. To revive 
this trading this administration devised these reciprocal- 
trade agreements. These agreements make it easier for the 
foreign buyers of our goods to find a market for their goods 
here. Each one provides increased opportunities for a coun¬ 
try to expand its purchases of our goods, provides that the 
trade of one country shall be treated fairly by the other 
country to the agreement relative to the trade of a third 
country, ther^y preventing discrimination. 

These trade treaties became necessary because as we bunt 
high tariff walls in this country, other countries of the world 


xetaliated by building high tariff walls against our goods and 
these tariffs became formidable barriers to world trade. It 
was found to be Impossible to get rid of all these trade bar¬ 
riers at once, but these trade agreements, by reducing our 
tariffs on some goods in exchange for an agreement on the part 
of another country to reduce its tariffs and other restrictions 
on our goods, encouraged trade Instead of discouraging it. 

These trade agreements are openly and fairly made. Mr. 
Noble, Under Secretary of Commerce, has given a clear 
description of the method of their negotiation, as follows: 

Befcne we enter into trade-agreement negotiations with a coun¬ 
try. public announcement ia made of our Intention to do so. The 
trade-agreements work is conducted by the Trade Agreements Com¬ 
mittee. an interdepartmental undertaking in which participate the 
Z>epartments of State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Oommeroe, and 
the Tariff Commission. This Committee is made up of nonpartisan 
experts, men of experience and judgment in foreign trade, who 
have no interest In an 3 rthlng except what is best tor the coiintry 
as a whole. 

As a result of study of the trade and products of the two coun¬ 
tries. there is published at the time announcement is made of In¬ 
tention to negotiate a trade agreement a list of products in respect 
of which we will consider making concessions to the other country. 

When these products have been announced in this open and 
aboveboard manner, so that everybody who produces or deals in 
these products may know about it. then a date is set when all 
interested persons may be heard. If you don't think a product in 
which you are Interested should be Included in these negotiations, 
you have a full chance to say so. You can appear before the Com¬ 
mittee for Reciprocity Information at public hearings in Washing¬ 
ton and state your case, or you can me a written brief of your 
arguments and have them carefully considered. In one way or 
another everybody affected has a chance to bo heard—an equal 
chance. 'Ihere are no back-door methods; no chances for lobb^ts 
to exert political pressure; no secret deals or swaps. 

In the past 6 years we have concluded reciprocal agree¬ 
ments with 16 countries. In the period from 1933 to 1938 the 
purchases made by these countries in the United States in¬ 
creased $464,000,000, while the purchases made by these 
same countries elsewhere sharply declined. Our exports to 
all foreign countries since these treaties began has Increased 
nearly 46 percent, or slightly more than $1,000,000,000. The 
purchasing power from foreign trade has increased our 
American Industrial pay rolls. This has benefited our 
farmers by increasing our home markets. Let us illustrate 
with one country only. Between 1929 and 1932 our exports 
to Canada fell from over $900,000,000 to less than $250,000,- 
000. In the year 1938, under the trade agreements, these ex¬ 
ports recovered more than $450,000,000. The loss of over 
$600,000,000 in trside to one country alone doubtless had a 
great influence on the depression in the United States, and 
the recovery of trade made under the treaty certainly had its 
effect in contributing to our recovery. To one man, more 
than to all others, should be given the credit for the adop¬ 
tion of this wise and beneficial policy of our administration. 
The far-seeing wisdom of this man has been reflected in the 
negotiation of each agreement. His honesty of purpose, his 
devotion to duty, his real ability shine out like a beacon In 
these troublous times. We are grateful for the untiring labor 
of that Christian statesman and economist, Cordell Hull. 


The Antilynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. F. NORRELL 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 

E X TRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY ISAAC FISHER 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, ladles and gentlemen of 
the House, so much was said recently while we had the antl- 
lynchlng bill imder discussion concerning the treatment of 
the Negroes in the South, that I have concluded to insert 
In the Record, with your permission, extracts from an ad¬ 
dress delivered at Pine Bluff, Ark., recently by Isaac Fisher, 
prominent Negro educator, upon the occasion of the dedlca- 
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tory services at the Arkansas Mechanical and Normal College 
for Negroes. This address was delivered upon the comple¬ 
tion of two new dormitories and a new library building at 
the college. 

Isaac Fisher now resides at Tallahassee, Fla., and was 
president of this institution from 1902 to 1911. He is now 
director of research and publications for the Florida Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College for Negroes. He was for 9 
years with Fisk University as editor of the offlclal school 
publications and prior to going to Florida a few months ago 
completed his tenth year as editor of the official publications 
for Hampton Institute for colored at Hampton, Va. 

I offer extracts from his address as conclusive evidence of 
the treatment the Negroes are receiving by the people of Ar¬ 
kansas and the people of the South: 

Mr. Freeman, gentlemen of the board of trustees. President Wat¬ 
son, members of the faculty, students, friends, one and all, it Is a 
remarkable thing which you do here today. While certain of the 
most powerful nations known to history are snuffing out the torch 
of liberty In many places, a torch that has been held by some of 
the freest white {Copies on earth, and chaining them to bondages 
worse than death, Arkansas, one of the States of the old South, is 
dedicating new buildings to give greater liberty and new freedom 
to the descendants of colored people who saw slavery within her 
dominion a little while ago. 

While the refinements of science are being used to hurl lightning 
death from the air upon some of the most sacred and classical 
examples of architectural beauty In the Old World. Arkansas is 
giving her colored people new structures in which the pursuit of 
knowledge may be made easier. While some of the world’s most 
eminent white scholars have been banished from the lands of their 
birth; and made to wander as poverty-stricken and homeless ex¬ 
iles upon the face of the earth because of their race. Arkansas is 
here serving notice upon the world that It Is building a great 
temple of knowledge for her colored people, In spite of their race, 
and saying to them, “This Is your home; be at peace.” These un¬ 
usual circumstances require more than a perfimctory attempt at 
oratory. 

The college was moved, and It has prospered under this able man 
until It is known today as one of the most progressive State col¬ 
leges for Negroes In the entire South; and Its president is acclaimed 
as one of the most highly successful administrators of Negro land- 
grant colleges. I need not burden you with the statistical story of 
the meager equipment of earlier years in the Branch Normal Col¬ 
lege, as compared with the splendid facilities of your new college 
today. All men and women of Arkansas know the story. My busi¬ 
ness now Is to do what your president wants done today. Of all 
the persons whom he might have named, he has called me back 
to dedicate your new buildings to the purposes which were in my 
heart, purposes which he has made his own and, under Ood, has 
brought to fruition. 

And now, members of the board of trustees, let me change the 
person in which I have been speaking and substitute that of the 
president of this college. It is Dr. John B. Watson speaking, he 
whom you have so signally honored. These are his words; “As 
for me, I had it in heart to thank the Governor of the State, the 
board of trustees of this college, and the people of Arkansas—to 
thank them in the name of all the colored people here and else¬ 
where for the splendid buildings you have erected here and for the 
college you have created here that our colored citizens might have a 
chance for the best in education. I had it In my heart to let you 
know that. In gratitude, my people will not fall you, for they are 
a grateful people; but that, in the years which are ahead, they will 
give you a loyalty which will help make the State and out country 
great and ever greater. And these loyal citizens will say for you. 
wherever they may be, 'God save the Commonwealth of Arkansas.* ** 

Reserve Officers a Strongs Arm in Our National 
Defense Set-up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include my address before the 


Reserve Officers' Association of the Uhlted States, February 
16, 1940, Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

It is a privilege to be with you this evening and to meet so many 
who are unselfishly working in the cause of a peaceful, a happier, 
and more prosperous America. 

I am committed to the idea that the hest guarantor of peace Is 
a defense establishment, on land and on sea, of such proportions 
as will compel the respect of foreign nations which otherwise might 
attempt, In diverse ways, to trespass in directions hostile to our 
national Interests. 

In all sincerity, I do not know of any agency which has done or 
is doing more to sell that Idea to the people of America than the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, and I commend 
you for It. You are doing a splendid Job. 

The military history of the United States Is replete with evidence 
of individual heroism on the part of the soldiers and sailors of our 
country. Unfortunately, however, we have sulfered far too great 
losses of lives and treasure owing to lack of ordinary prudence and 
foresight against an event that has occurred every 25 years In our 
history—^war. 

If we could couple the quality of the individual American sol¬ 
dier and sailor with reasonable foresight and prudence on the part 
of the Government, speaking for the people, we likely could avoid 
war in the future. 

At least we should be able to bring effective force to bear which 
would lead to an early and decisive ending. During the several 
years that I have found it my duty to deal with military matters 
in Congress I have often wondered why the people who have ad¬ 
vanced so greatly along so many lines have been so Imprudent, with¬ 
out foresight to avoid war, and to preserve peace. 

No reasonable person can question my statement when I say that 
the United States never has had an 3 rthlng approaching adequate 
national defense. In searching for the reason for this fact we 
come to the conclusion that the only explanation Is that the Amer¬ 
ican people have not had the opportunity to know about military 
affairs. Up to the time of the World War, in 1917, It Is easy to see 
why the American people knew little, If anything, of consequence 
about their Military Establishment. It was because our very small 
Army and Navy were off by themselves In Army posts or on the 
ocean. 

Since the World War. however, a ^eat change has occurred, and 
we now find that a clear majority of the American people are In 
favor of a truly adequate national defense, sufficient to protect us 
against all eventualities. What Is the reason for this change of 
public opinion and what has caused it? 

The men who have largely caused it are ou^* hosts here this eve¬ 
ning, the Reserve officers of the Army of the United States. 

Their organization, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, only has come Into 
being since the World War, but in that short span of time they 
have, together with their v/ards, the Reeerve Officers’ Training Corps, 
the National Guard, and the Civilian Military ’Training Camps, 
turned the course of public opinion to the commendable decision 
that our best safeguard for peace is a complete and efficient Military 
Establishment. 

This long sought result has been accomplished largely through 
the voluntary efforts of these patriotic gentlemen and with a ridicu¬ 
lously small expenditure by the Government along the lines of 
military training. It Is quite apparent that 3 or 4 percent of our 
annual military expenditure will suffice for the training and main¬ 
tenance of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and Its accompanying civilian 
elements. This relatively small percentage Is the cost of the skel¬ 
etonized citizen army that will make up more than three-fourths 
of the whole Army In case of a national emergency. 

In addition to the commendation that we owe to the Reserve 
officers for their patriotic services, I wish to acknowledge that their 
organization, at such small cost to the Government, has been very 
gratifying to me in my capacity as chairman of the House Sub¬ 
committee on Army Appropriations. 

I wish to assiu’e you that my committee Is Intensely Interested In 
national defense. 

I am proud to be chairman of the committee in the United States 
Congress for the last 4 years that has been cited by Army officials 
as doing more to preserve peace and keep our boys on oxir own 
shores than any other committee or group. Scores of fancy-named 
organizations have sprung up In the last few years with glowing 
titles such as the Organization for Peace and Democracy, Com¬ 
mission to Study Peace, etc. Many of these leaders want to tell us 
how to adjust our house. But Invariably it is Just words, words, 
words. 

Yes, my friends, the adjustments and installations that the 
Army has obtained during the last 5 years spell peace in larger 
letters than all the other fancy-named organizations combined, 
save that of our churches, homes, and schools. 

I point with pride to the actions and activities of my committee 
In the last few years to substantiate that statement. We are 
ready at all times to give every consideration to all proposals sub¬ 
mitted by the Commander in Chief of our military and naval forces. 

In conclusion, my friends, we must ever remember that It was 
through the sacrifices of brave men that our country was created 
and preserved. To them we owe our Inheritance. To them, duty 
of country came next to duty to God. 

How strange, how Ignoble, would they deem those who now 
decry the very concepts of patriotism and loyalty; designedly they 
woidd leave us a prey to weakness, disunion, and lawlessness. 

We enjoy working with the Reserve officers and all similar 
patriotic groups in building a network that will preserve, protect, 
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and defend the aaored institutions of the United States of America. 
1 am confident that any recommendations that the Oommander-ln- 
Chief of our military and naval forces may deem It wise to present, 
will find a ready and responsive Congress and a national spirit 
wholly sympathetic. 

To the great host of Americans, who like myself revere the tradi¬ 
tions of oiir country, who believe that we have received a priceless 
heritage, your acts of service are reassuring and heartening. 

May your fine spirit carry on, thwarting the sinister efforts of 
those hostile to our traditions—^inspiring new generations to dedi¬ 
cate themselves to the ideals that we of our generation received 
from our predecessors. 

To you, men of the Reserve officers and affiliated groups, no pleas 
need be made to foster this spirit. You know and have lived by the 
code of the soldier. You have put country above self. In a special 
sense you are fitted to be guardians of the Republic. Ini^lred by 
such as you, we shall continue united, strong, and worthy of our 
Inheritance. 

1 thank you. 

Relief for Poland > 


country miglit be tuppteaeed temporartly, but m fervently bope and 
firmly believe that now, as In the past, right will trltunpn over 
ml^t. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Congressman. 

Yours sincerely, 

Oeoroe Potockx, 
Ambassador of Poland. 


House or Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., Februarv 27, 1940. 
Hon. Thomas D’Albsandro, Jr., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

XhBAB Colleague: Thank you for the support you offered today 
before the Foreign Relations Committee on behalf of my bill, House 
Joint Resolution 480. calling for relief to Poland. 

Your remarks were well chosen and appropriate and show that 
you are not uninformed on the subject of Poland's history. My 
knowledge of your work in Congress, however, shows that you have 
consistently championed the rights of our minority groups. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours. 


Rudolph Q. IkNBsowxcz, M. O. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS Landlordism in the United States 

(MP .. 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, jR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, X940 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
Committee for the Relief of Polish War Victims, I respect¬ 
fully solicit the support of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and your approval of House Joint Resolution 430, for the re¬ 
lief of stricken Poland. 

This resolution, if passed, will authorize the President, 
through the American National Red Cross, or such agent 
or agencies as he may designate, to purchase in the United 
States and transport and distribute grain, fats, milk, and 
other foodstuffs and clothing for, and adapted to the relief of, 
the distress of starving men, women, and children of Poland, 
and authorizes the appropriation of a sum, not exceeding 
$15,000,000, to be expended under the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution. It 
also provides that the President shall on or before December 
31, 1940, submit to the Congress, an Itemized and detailed 
report of the expenditures and activities made and conducted 
through the agencies selected by him under the authority of 
this joint resolution. 

It is understandable enough that there can be no peace in 
Europe unless the nations of that continent have some faith 
and confidence in one another. It is easy to understand that 
Poland could not stand by and meekly submit to Hitler’s 
crushing it. The Poles are a great people. They have a 
glorious history. Nothing that they have done Justified the 
attack which was made on Poland. They had been assured 
against aggression. Europe’s civilization is much in debt 
to the great Polish people. They have made a glorious con¬ 
tribution to the advancement of our civilization, yet, today, 
we see the heel of the aggressor on the heart of Poland. 
Hitler, notwithstanding his solemn pledge of security given to 
Poland, aided by Stalin, crushed Poland. Where will the 
aggression end? What will satisfy the greed and avarice of 
these two mad dictators? 

Everjrthing that we hold dear—religion, liberty, peace, se¬ 
curity—they brutally destrosred. The Poles are a peace- 
loving, God-fearing people, and Poland will rise again. 

I have been conscious of this, because when I appear here 
today, gentlemen, I feel that I am doing so on behalf of the 
millions of American-PolMi people who are now deeply dis¬ 
turbed over conditions in their fatherland. 

WASBZNGroN, January 31, 1940. 

Hon. Thomas U’Alsbandso. Jr., 

House of Bepramitatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear MS. Oonorihsmak: Permit me to assure you again of our 
deep i^preciation of your eyxz^tby In the cause of Poland. Our 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 ’ 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in our economic field, when 
business Is lagging and men and women lose their jobs and 
the unemployment rolls increase, we have too often blamed 
either one or the other or both of two factors of our present- 
day business life. We have either blamed capital or labor 
and sometimes both. Most writers attribute business dis¬ 
turbances to one or the other of these factors. Henry George 
admitted, in his works, that there was another disturbing 
element in our national life but did not say that the presence 
of this—landlordism—^was the one proximate cause of un¬ 
rest, but classified the landlord as another capitalist. 

There is a vast difference between a capitalist and a land¬ 
lord. The capitalist has accumulated wealth either made 
by himself or others, but it represents stored-up labor. The 
landlord’s holdings represent nothing except title to the 
actual land. The landlord does not use the land; he does not 
occupy the land; he makes no improvement upon the land; 
he makes better arrangements for himself. He leases out 
the land to someone else to use; someone else improves it; 
someone else erects buildings upon it; someone else occupies 
it, and someone else conducts a business there and makes 
the land valuable. In the mesmtime, the landlord has done 
nothing, either in the way of creating wealth or spending 
wealth where the property is situated. 

It is reported to be a fact that citizens of London, England, 
collect in the United States ground rental from a tract of 
land, if all together, would be larger than the British Isles, 
Prance, and Germany. Those who occupy this land; those 
who have erected buildings upon it under the lease system; 
those who pay for city improvements; those who pay taxes 
upon the improvements, and pay ground rent based upon the 
strategic location and upon the importance of the business, 
and the advantages which that locality enjoys are the classes 
that pay the cost of government which the landlord is not 
asked to pay. The Government furnishes protection and civic 
improvements, but does not collect from the landlord the full 
value of that service. Because the Government does not col¬ 
lect in full for its service the landlord becomes richer, and 
not only on what he receives as rent but because the value of 
his ground “increases” when aU these advantages are contrib¬ 
uted' not by the landlord but by the Government at far less 
than cost. 

Let us take, for example, a business block at Fourteenth and 
F Streets, in the city of Washington. The title to the ground 
is owned by someone in London. The block is oocupied by a 
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department store erected by the businessman on a lease of 
60 to 99 years. Every dollar of improvements Is paid by the 
businessman; the landlord pays nothing. The ground rental 
of this property is $1,000 per front-foot. Suppose the prop¬ 
erty is 60 feet in extent; that would make the ground rental 
$50,000 annually. 

From this ground rental of $50,000 the Qovemment takes 
$10,000, but the service of government, if spread out equally, 
would be $50,000. The Qovemment loses $40,000 annually and 
the landlord gains that much for which there can be no pos¬ 
sible consideration. The landlord’s net profit is In this case 
$40,000 annually, and that amount capitalized at 6 percent 
would fix the value of the property at $666,000. It is hardly 
fair to say, however, that the Government has lost $40,000 on 
this transaction, for the Qovemment has lost nothing. The 
$40,000 which they failed to charge up to the landlord is made 
up by a countless number of Inspection fees, licenses, fees, and 
what not, until the average businessman does not know 
whether he is coming or going. 

Suppose now the Government would collect $20,000 of the 
$50,000, the landlord would gain $30,000 annually. In that 
event, the property would be worth $500,000. Now, let us sup¬ 
pose that the Government should collect for all of Its service, 
namely, $50,000, the landlord would then have nothing left, 
and nothing capitalized on nothing would be nothing. Noth¬ 
ing, therefore, would be the value of the ground—as it ought 
to be. 

When our forefathers came here they did not look for some¬ 
one to employ them. They had access to a continent of free 
land; they went to work on that land and provided their own 
jobs. 

The land is still here, but the people living here are suffer¬ 
ing. It is not only labor that has suffered but capital as well. 
Many millions in this country who may have been classified 
as capitalists 10 years ago are now either living on public or 
private chailty or living on the remnants of their life's sav¬ 
ings, their capital. 

The trouble is that the title to land has gotten into the 
hands of the few, and the many cannot use the land. The 
many have been dispossessed and are on their way to the 
cities to live on relief. This situation creates more land¬ 
lords, and the more landlords we get the more certain we are 
that this democracy will fail. The Roman Empire was once 
a mighty nation; they had nothing to fear from without. No 
power on earth could have overcome it except a power from 
within. That power from within did destroy it; that power 
was the creation of large estates of land from which the 
people were dispossessed. The people flocked to the cities— 
they could not produce for themselves—their land was taken 
away. They came to the cities, some hungry, some starving, 
and their number increased until a great majority of the 
Roman people were in that condition. Weakened at home, 
Rome fell an easy prey to the fierce German tribes of the 
north. 

We speak of our national defense; in what, I ask, does our 
national defense consist of more than any one other thing— 
in the peace, prosperity, and tranquillity of our own peojie? 
The President was right when he stressed that matter In his 
message delivered to this Congress at the opening of this 
session. 

I do not have suflacient Information upon which to base a 
valuable opinion on the world situation, but I am certain 
that the people of this country will protect our own shores 
at any cost. I am equally sure that they will refuse to sup¬ 
port the cause if our armies and navies attempt to fight a 
war on foreign soil. 

Our job in this Congress is to set our own house in order 
and give the great majority of our people something to fight 
for when we ask for their support to defend this democracy. 
Just ask yourselves one question: What is the mental attitude 
of a citizen of this country who, with his family, has been 
dispossessed of his home and is headed for the nearest relief 
camp, all through no fault of his own? 


Stream-Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 


MCTTER FEtOM TEIE SOHU YLtlClLbL RIVER VALIjEY RESTORATION 
ASSOCIATION. INC. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following letter received by 
me from the Schuylkill River Vfidley Restoration Association: 

SCHTTTLKILL RiVER VaLLET RESTORATION ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 27, 1940, 

Hon. Francis J. Mtzrs. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman Myers; At a regularly slated meeting of this 
association held in Philadelphia, February 9, it was forcibly brought 
to the attention of the membership that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has, for reasons not yet satisfactorily explained, re¬ 
fused to offer the sponsor's share of the previously approved 
W. P. A. comprehensive plan for removal of culm from the 
Schuylkill River. The State administration has also refrained 
from exercising its power to prohibit the influx of culm from 
new sources as recommended by the report of the United States 
Army engineers. 

The people of the Schuylkill Valley are demanding relief from 
the present Intolerably polluted condition of the river; our pleas 
directed toward duly constituted State agencies have been Ignored. 
We believe this experience to have exploded the mythical phi¬ 
losophy of “voluntary cooperation" and “local administration" of 
stream-poUution control with Jurisdiction in a pure research or¬ 
ganization as provided in the Barkley bill S. 686, and urge that 
your energies be directed toward the defeat of this bill, the pas¬ 
sage of which could only result in further bureau aggrandizement 
serving a futile purpose. 

No further studies, research, or investigations ore necessary in 
the solution of this problem. The time for action has come. We 
believe the Mundt bill (H. R. 7971) to be the only bill now before 
Congress which offers any plan for a remedy especially since it 
vests authority in the United States Army engineers, which is the 
only action-conscious Federal agency as applied to the correction 
cf water pollution. We urge your support of H. R. 7971 in every 
way possible. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. C. Connor, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary, 

British Mail Seizures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS D. THILL 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, during recent weeks the Ameri¬ 
can people have become rather IncKised over British inter¬ 
ference with American ships and malls. It is another dem¬ 
onstration of the action of all belligerents who will do prac¬ 
tically anything to strangle their foe. 

Many of my constituents have written letters of protest to 
me regarding Great Britain's actions, particularly with ref¬ 
erence to the reported seizure of 2,600 pounds of letters at 
bayonet point from a Pan American Airways clipper at Ber¬ 
muda on January 18, 1940. 

The following news article appeared in the February 22 
issue of the Washington (D. C.) Post. Similar news articles 
appeared in practically every daily newspaper throughout 
the country: 

[Ftom the Washington Post of February 22, 1940] 

Bayonets Used To Halt Clipper Mail—Censors in Bermuda Invoked 

Marines When Plane Captain Resisted Search 

New York, February 21.—^The British began censorship of United 
States air malls at Bermuda on January 18 by seizing 2,600 pounds 
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Of letters from a Pan American Airways clipper at bayonet point, 
it was learned tonight. 

Oapt. Charles A. Lorber, of Baltimore, In conimand of the flying 
boat plying between the United States and Lisbon via Bermuda, not 
only ordered British censorship officials off his craft but also refused 
to surrender the mall until the British made a show of armed force. 

The Incident Is only part of the story of censorship in the British 
colony, which has been cloaked In official silence for more than a 
month. 

COLONY CENSORS NEWS 

Pan American Airways, with head offices here, declined comment 
when Informed that a witness to the incident had agreed to tell 
the story for publication. 

Unsuccessful efforts have been made to obtain details of the 
censorship set-up at Bermuda, together with the story of the 
original seizure. News Itself Is subject to censorship in the British 
colony because the Government controls all conamercial communi¬ 
cation. 

On January 18 Captain Lorber landed adjacent to Darrells 
Island, Pan American Airways' Bermuda base, and pulled up to the 
dock where his passengers disembarked. 

CAPTAIN STANDS GROUND 

A Staff of British censors came aboard. 

“Captain Lorber," said their spokesman, "We are going to remove 
your mall." 

Lorber protested, "You can't do that. This Is a United States 
vessel.” 

"Yes, we can," was the rejoinder. "You are In Bermuda waters.” 

Lorber, a veteran of the company's trans-Paciflc run. stood his 
ground. 

"The only person I will allow on this aircraft,” he said, "Is the port 
doctor, according to custom. I'll do everything In my power to 
prevent the removal of that mall." 

Thereupon he ordered the censorship staff ashore. 

As his visitors walked off the craft their spokesman blew a 
whistle. A launch, containing a group of British marines, put out 
from shore. As they came alongside Lorber saw each man carried 
a rifle with fixed bayonet. 

Lorber mounted the stairway leading to the flight deck. 

The marines clambered up on the plane’s hydrostabilizer, entered 
the doorway above it, and followed the captain to that deck, where 
the mall bags were stowed. 

Lorber glanced at the show of force. 

"The situation," he said, "now is obviously out of my hands. 
May I trouble you for a receipt for this mail?" 

Once ashore, Lorber wrote a formal protest against the seizure, 
signed by him and by George Wardman, Pan American Airways’ 
Bermuda representative. 

The censors removed half of the 6,200 pounds of mall, a record 
load for the castbound crossing. Retained for censoring were all 
letters not addressed to England or Prance. Included among the 
mall censored were letters destined for Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Portugal, the Azores, and other points. 

Clipper mall loads have decreased steadily since the censorship 
at Bermuda, the only point at which the British can censor clipper 
mail, was established. Westbound as well as eastbound letters are 
removed regularly by the censors. 

No clash of authority has occurred since the first day. The 
censors are given a free hand, and the American Government has 
stipulated that certain classes of postal merchandise, to which the 
censors might object, cannot be consigned to Europe by clipper. 

The censorship is so complete that passengers arriving in Ber¬ 
muda with empty envelopes for air mail "covers" carrying Bermuda 
stamps for mailing to the United States are required to open them 
for examination. 


In response to the request of some of my constituents I 
wrote to the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, pro¬ 
testing British interference with American ships and mails. 
Under date of February 23, Secretary Hull addressed a reply 
to my letter, as follows: 


Department op State, 
Washington, February 23, 1940, 

The Honorable Lewis D. Thill, 

House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Thill: I have received your letter of February 20, 
1940, In which you refer to protests which you have received from 
your constituents regarding British Interference with American 
ships and mails. You express the hope that this Department is 
vigorously protesting such interference and will continue to keep 
American z^hts inviolate. 

I want to thank you for your interest In these matters and to 
assure you that the Department is following most closely all de¬ 
velopments In connection with the European war In which Ameri¬ 
can interests are in any way involved. As you may know, protests 
have been addressed to the British and French Oovemznents 
against their interference with American ships and cargoes and 
mails. As of possible Interest to you, I enclose copies of press 
releases containing the texts of certain of these protests and also the 
text of the British reply regarding the malls question. All of these 
questions are continuing to receive our most careful attention. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cordell Hull, 


During the last few days the daily newspapers carried a 
story to the effect that the Pan American Airways clipper 
plane would omit Bermuda as a stopping point. Thus one of 
the sore spots of British censorship would be removed. 

If the present war continues for some time to come—and 
as is most likely it will increase In fury and viciousness as time 
goes on—there will arise many Instances where so-c^ed 
American rights will be violated. Under such circumstances, 
what can be done? We certainly do not want to go to war 
with the nation that offends us. Perhaps all we can do is to 
withdraw from such offending nation any privileges and 
courtesies which she receives from this country. 

Perhaps further Insults to American rights by the belliger¬ 
ents will serve to cool the ardor of those Americans who 
permit emotionalism to overcome reason and urge the United 
States to take sides in the present war. 

The following editorial from the Milwaukee Journal under 
date of February 23,1940, capably discusses British seizure of 
American mail: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 23, 1940] 

DRmSH MAIL seizures 

Seizing American mall at Bermuda at the point of bayonets 
naturally makes American hackles rise. If It had been done to a 
British plane by a belligerent which wanted British sympathy, talk 
would have been heard in London of the British Navy. 

An explanation from London sources that the Bermuda Incident 
was due to "a conflict of personalities" Isn’t very soothing, either. 
A way to have avoided that would have been an understanding with 
Washington about what measures would be taken. 

Obviously, Captain Lorber had not sailed with Instructions from 
our State Department to deliver the mall if the British authorities 
demanded It. To do so without waiting until force was Invoked 
might have waived American rights. 

Again It must be said that the British adopt undiplomatic, irri¬ 
tating methods for a country which wants our sympathy and aid 
and, short of military aid, Is getting a good deal that it needs from 
the United States. 

Wo are not going to war over these incidents. But that Is a long 
way from saying we are ready to stand for everything short of open 
attack on us. Various Senators express different degrees of re¬ 
sentment. Senator Pittman admits a right to search our ships 
voluntarily entering belligerent ports, as the airplane did In stop¬ 
ping at Bermuda, but draws the line against forcing our vessels 
into such ports for examination. Senator Clark of Missouri has a 
bUl to prohibit our planes from stopping at Bermuda. 

Secretary Hull has hinted we might omit Bermuda from the 
route of the trans-Atlantic planes. Apparently the decision will 
turn on how valuable the Bermuda stop Is, whether In Improving 
the course or In business we pick up there. 

Clearly, there should be more definite explanation by the admin¬ 
istration, from the President or the State Department, of what 
American rights are and what is being done to preserve them. The 
President Is charged with the conduct of foreign relations, and there 
Is a great deal of support for a President’s course. 

The cry In the World War was, "Stand behind the President.** 
Indeed, it was overdone then. President Wilson had not enough 
Indication of American sentiment. Today the situation Is reversed 
and the country has not enough understanding of its Government’s 
policy. 

In the meantime British blundering and o\xr indignation may 
have a sliver lining. At the least it la a definite check on those 
overeager Americans who think we ought to hasten to take sides 
in these wars we had no say about starting. 


Privileges of Being an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HAROLD E. COCKLET 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I had the 
privilege of attending a banquet given by the World War 
Memorial Association of Palmyra at which Harold E. Cockley 
made a short address. It struck me as being one of the most 
excellent expositions of why we should be proud and happy 
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to be American citizens that I have ever heard. Under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Rzcono, the address follows: 

Oomnules of the American Legion, fellow memhen of the Bfemorlal 
Afisoolation, honored guests, and all our friends, greetings and a 
cordial welcome. 

Once again it Is my happy privilege to welcome you to this our 
seventh annual banquet. Not only do I consider it a prlvUege to 
greet you In this manner—it Is more of a privilege to associate with 
you and be one of you. 

It reaUy is a prlvUege for all of us to assemble here on this 
occasion. We dldnt have to ask anyone if we could come. What 
we say do here as lozsg as we are orderly is pretty much our own 
buslnees. 

We all seem to take a lot for granted and seldom realize just how 
many privileges we actually do have. We live in good, well-kept 
homes, comfortably furnished with all conveniences, wear good 
clothes and we think nothing of It. Nearly aU of us have oars 
which we use every day. Oooasionally we plan pleasure trips of 
four or live himdred mUes, we need not secure permits or submit 
to being searched at boundary or State lines; we come and go 
pretty much as we please. 

We sit at our radios, tune In any station we desire, far or near. 
Our Government does not tell us what we can listen to, or Should 
we differ or disagree with any of their commentators on any par¬ 
ticular Issue, we are not censured. We discuss the matter among 
ourselves and we have the right to let them know our views on it. 

We have the privillge of Joining civic, social, and fraternal organi¬ 
zations. We have the influence of fine churches of all denomina¬ 
tions. And whether we go to church or not 3 rou and I would not 
want to live In a community without them. 

We have all types of recreations. Have access to good literature, 
by which we can keep active, alert, and healthy minds. 

Our children attend modernly equipped schools, and we have the 
assurance that they are receiving every advantage. We have clinics 
to safeguard their health and teachers In whom we have the utmost 
confidence, for most of them we know personally. 

Some of jrou here tonight have children In universities or higher 
Institutions of learning, free to select or take up any course that 
they see fit. without fear of persecution from state or any so-called 
political groups. How different the picture in a countzy where a 
certain dictator holds sway. Probably some of you have read of the 
purge of Czech students; of the ruthless arrest of hundreds of young 
men and women, and the cold-blooded execution of some ctf thorn 
by a firing squad in full view of hundreds of their classmates. And 
all because of their resentment of the political control of their state. 

It is hard for us to envisage the brutality of an act like this 
among civilized people, but it actually occurred just a few months 
ogo in the city of Prague. 

Just a few short weeks ago we celebrated Christmas. We deco¬ 
rated our homes, our streets, with a gorgeous display of lights every¬ 
where. and all around us permeated the spirit of good will. I 
wonder If any of us thought of Christmas elsewhere—of an tm- 
fortunate people In the land where another dictator, mad with 
power, persecuting, trying to stamp out even the name of Christmas, 
and all that Christmas stands for. 

These are just a few of the many privileges that you and I enjoy 
In our everyday life. You may wonder why I mention them here 
this evening. Well sometimes it does a fellow good to do a little 
checking up with himself to And out just how fortunate we really 
are. And especially Is this true to those of us who reside here in 
the Lebanon Valley. We are a much-privileged people. And so we 
assemble here tonight, approximately 500 of us, for a good sociable 
time. Some of you have ^wn up together, been friends and closely 
associated with each other since boyhood and youth. Some of you 
have become friends, and, I am happy to say, through the medium 
of this organization. Friends and friendships that we are going 
to appreciate more and more as the years pass by. 

We have prepared a program for you here tonight that I am sure 
wHl prove interesting. Inspiring, and entertaining. I would like 
to see all of you enter into the spirit of the occasion, and to see 
comradeship and all-around good fellowship prevail the entire 
evening. 


Russia’s Attack Upon Finland Justifies Aid to 
Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27,1940 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent¬ 
atives is now considering a bill which, we are told, will make 
it possible to render aid to the little Finnish Republic. On 
various occasions I have made my position dear. 1 favor 
aid to Finland because Finland is fighting to preserve the 


Ideals of western dvlllzatlon. Finland was attacked by 
Russia. There is no more heroic story than the defense 
which this republic hue made against overpowering odds*. 
It is entitled to the aclmlration of the worlds and, in my 
opinion, when history Is written, the record of the brave 
stand taken by the Finnish people win stand out as one of 
the great landmarks for an time. 

The Russian communistic government made Its attack on 
Finland last October. That event meant more than Just one 
powerful, brutal nation trampUng upon the rights of a small 
nation. It meant that the Russian communistic government 
had started on Its way for world domination. The Russian 
Communists are oppoe^ to religion and to freedom in govern¬ 
ment. They rule by tyranny and fear. The average Indi¬ 
vidual has no rights which they are bound to respect. Fin¬ 
land is fighting against these tyrannical ideas and ideals, 
which are contrary to our form of government and to the 
principles of Christianity. 

I do not believe any argument can be made against help 
for Finland at this time, unless you believe in the doctrine of 
communism, and unless you want to see that form of civiliza¬ 
tion take its place as the dominant factor in the years that 
are to come. Consequently 1 favor aid to Finland, and I do 
not care if you can it a loan or a donation, or whether mate¬ 
rials that will help Finland win the war are sent from this 
Republic of the United States to the Republic of Finland. 
I regret that this Government has not moved more rapidly, 
because time is an element, and I hope that it may not be 
said in the future that we delayed aid until it was too late. 

We should take another step and we should do it for our 
own preservation as well as the preservation of anticommimis- 
tic governments throughout the world. 

We should break off diplomatic relations with RuSsla, and 
there should be an embargo against the shipment to that 
country of any materials from the United States which 
Russia can use to further her attacks upon the small nations 
of the world. 

I hope, Mr, Speaker, that action may be taken today and 
the world notified that the United States intends to aid in 
every way possible the small coimtries which are in tha 
pathway of communistic Russia. 

•^States^ Rights” and the Rights of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. V. SMITH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 

ARTICLE BY HON. T. V. SMITH, OF ILUNOia 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an article of mine published in the 
current issue of the magazine entitled **State Government.** 
This is an organ of the Council of State Governments, itself 
a clearing house of the major State officials of our Federal 
Republic. 

The article is as follows: 

States' Riqktb and the Rights or the States—Power Comes From 

Influence; Influence Comes From Comfetencs, not Complaint 
(Br Hon. T. V, Smith) 

*'If * * * the people ehould in the future, become more 
partial to the Fsderftl than to the State Qovemmente, the change 
can only result from such manlfeet and Irresistible proofs of better 
administration, as will overcome aU their antecedent propensities, 
and In that case the people ought not surely to be precluded from 
giving most of their confidence, where they may discover It most 
due • * *."-’-James Madison. 

Insofar as States are power organisations, their rights are deter¬ 
mined not by dogma but by prowess. This much have we learned 
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from life. And this lesson Is as It should he, according to James 
Madison. If the States have lost rights In the evolution of the 
American constitutional system, hawking aloud the ancient dogma 
of ‘‘States’ rights” does little to recover what Is lost. It only adds 
the shame of self-pity to the fact of diminished competence. 

X 

Indeed It Is doubtful whether the dogma of “States’ rights” Is 
ever raised until It is too late for the cry to help maintain the 
genuine rights of States. At any rate, Hegel, the philosopher of 
State power, has left us a provocative, even if dgrk, saying to that 
effect. The Owl of Minerva, as he put It, never takes flight until 
the shades of night are falling. That means. I suppose, that many 
politicians have a way of locking the door only after the horse is 
stolen. Less colloquially, it seems to mean that self-consciousness 
la the symbol of diminished power, and that a cry for rights is a 
confession of weakness. 

It appears indeed that when New England long ago talked big 
about “States’ rights,” the talk was, as we now see, a confession of 
weakness. Tall talk was trying to substitute for Inefficient com¬ 
petition. When the talk migrated to the South and crystallized os 
a sacred dogma. It betokened, as we now see, an Inferior labor sys¬ 
tem and a state of mind closely approaching self-pity. Whatever 
power States have lost, or do lose, has its cause obscured rather 
than clarlfled by reassertions of such dogma. 

Beyond the hue and cry of certain aspirants to the pedestal of 
statesmanship, however, it is not entirely clear how much power 
the States have actually lost. If they have lost, and lost heavily, 
it Is due chiefly to the reason assigned by Madison, as quoted In 
our preview. If rights have been lost and it Is desired to recover 
them, the way is clear—Increase eflOiclency In competition with the 
Federal Government, If this cannot be done, little can be done 
to implement the plaint of the States. In the clinches of history, 
contemporary as well as past, competence counts for a thousand¬ 
fold more than complaint. The States may Indeed in sovereignty 
be as bad off today as some of them pretend. What of rights they 
have lost, however, have been compensated for in privileges gained. 
That accounts for the willingness with which the States have lost 
what they have lost, especially during the depression years. 'There 
certainly has been no snatching of power from them: there has. to 
the contrary, been much beseeching on their part for the privilege 
of participating In the numerous benefits offered by the Federal 
Government. There seems relatively little ground for fear or even 
for discouragement at the course of our recent history In this 
regard. 

n 

For. truth to tell, the States ought not primarily to be power 
units, anyhow; and so they do not Justly and wisely feel as dead 
loss some compensated loss of power. Much Influence remains, 
after whatever power they may have lost. Take the Influence, for 
Instance, that comes from their being the training ground for 
national statesmanship. It is no news to students of government 
that more than one-third of our present Members of Congress have 
had their early training In State legislatures. One-half of the 
Supreme Court throughout Its history have come up through official 
State training. Nearly half of all Cabinet members from the begin¬ 
ning of the Republic have held State Jobs before reaching national 
eminence. More than 7,000 of our fellow citizens learn each year 
anew in State legislatures the lessons of tolerance, good sportsman¬ 
ship, and democratic leadership. This privilege of being the train¬ 
ing ground for national responsibility is an enhancement of State 
influence not to be deprecated save by the Ignorant or fearful. 

But Is It not Implied that good men In the past began their 
eervlce In the State only because in the past the States were more 
powerful, In relation to the National Government, than they are 
now? Even If we beg that question, the moral Is plain: If power 
Is to catch up with influence, competence must take the place of 
complaint. And this goes for every department of State govern¬ 
ment along the whole front of their far-flung enterprises, 

ra 

Refusing to beg the question, we can say this for the Federal 
Government In recent years: What it has done has been done not 
to destroy the States but to save their solvency, to preserve their 
dignity, to further their Integrity. 

Federal solicitude for the solvency of the States Is no new thing. 
Alexander Hamilton was the first New Dealer in this regard. In¬ 
stead of passing by on the other side of the Impoverished original 
States, Hamilton boldly proposed that the new Federal Govern¬ 
ment, itself In debt some fifty-five millions, should assume the 
debt burden of the 13 States, some twenty-five millions more 
(millions then looked like bllHons now). It was ruin for the 
Government, shouted all those who made It their business to fear 
their own fears. Bo today. Strangely enough, there was not much 
complaint of the loss of “State rights” then, and not much now, 
from the shuffling of debts off shoulders that could not bear them 
to shoulders that could. 

Solvency of States saved in recent years, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has continued its older policy of helping the States maintain 
their dignity. To extend the power of the States beyond the 
State boundaries Is no help to the dignity of the State idea in our 
system. And it Is precisely this sort of trial which we inflict when 
we leave to the States the matter of controlling corporations that 
outrun the State In scope, if not also In power. By Federal control 
over interstate commerce In general and by a growing disposition 
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federally to regulate specifically the great corporations, the Na¬ 
tional Government has been doing its share to keep Intact the 
dignity of the several States. By such methods culminating In the 
wage and hour law, we have raised a friendly ceiling over the 
States and laid a solid floor under State standards of industries 
decency. 

And. faith, it has not been done a day too soon for the dignity of 
the States. They are quite helpless before great Interstate monopo¬ 
lies that can migrate from State to State like birds of passage, and 
can even secede from the Nation, as the States are uxiabie to do. 
Moreover, in dealing with these giants the States are at a great 
disadvantage In being required by the Constitution to maintain a 
democratic form of government. ‘The corporations can be feu- 
dalistlc or even totalitarian, so far as State power is concerned, to 
say nay to their will to power. ’They can, Emd do, as the La Follette 
committee has revealed, maintain private police forces and stock 
their arsenals not only with gims and revolvers but with other 
weapons such as gases. 

IV 

In preserving the solvency and maintaining the dignity of the 
States through trying days of readjustment, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has in this generation contributed its share toward the integ¬ 
rity of the States in our constitutional system. There is enough 
constitutional leeway left between the States and the Nation to 
call our attention to the role that prowess plays even in constitu¬ 
tional evolution. The question of sovereignty is always a practical 
as well as a theoretical one. How sovereign, for instance, is a State 
that cannot cecede? Certainly it has only a middle-sized sov¬ 
ereignty. And it proved Itself imable through prowess to seize 
more, when the war of disunion failed. Yet States are not wholly 
subsidiary; for inside the sphere of their own competency States 
carry on the most Important business without so much as a “by 
your leave" to the Federal Government. That sounds like at least a 
middle-sized sovereignty. 

Although they are never fully sovereign nor are they yet wholly 
subsidiary, the States In relation to the Nation present, then, as 
Woodrow Wilson once remarked, not so much a problem of sov¬ 
ereignty as “a question of vitality.” 

Beyond all questions of power and even imderlylng questions of 
influence, is the role which sentiment plays in furnishing “vitality” 
and In maintaining Integrity. Sovereigns of at least our sentiments, 
the States carry on an unbroken continuity of morale, whatever 
may be at any given moment the results of competitive prowess. 
The increment fluctuates from age to age; but sentiment holds 
steady for men of States (statesmen). I would not myself know 
what to do without my States—^my Illinois, the State of Abraham 
Lincoln; and my Texas, the Lone Star State of Sam Houston, that 
mighty Samson of the Southwest 1 These States are to me, as yours 
must be to you, freighted with great memories. 

To have the solvency and the dignity of the States maintained 
through, or even by, the Federal Government is in no sense, it 
seems to me, to undermine the integrity of the State element under 
our Constitution. Bo long as men are proud of their States, the 
essential influence of the States remains. Though Virginia may 
not be pregnant this year, as Senator Glass recently remarked, she 
remains, nevertheless, the Old Dominion and the mother of Presi¬ 
dents. Sentiment is the true savior of States as regards their inner 
integrity. This preserved, I do not know why we should not 
accept with equanimity as one of the facts of fortune any changing 
status of power which differential prowess may yield at any given 
time as between the several States, and the Nation as a whole. 

V 

’The council of State governments seems to me to have been going 
at the matter In exactly the right spirit and manner. Judicially 
and realistically, it has seen that the status of the States is not a 
matter to Justify hysteria, nor one to be bettered by plaintive appeal 
to any dogmas, however ancient or sectlonally sacrosanct. It has 
kept to the fore, however, the problem of the States. It has sought 
to keep alive the pride of States in meeting their own internal 
problems. And It has sought particularly and conspicuously to 
increase State competence In handling the multitude of problems 
that continually arise in the no man's land between States. 

All the Nation now knows, through the warning sounded by 
the Council of State Governments, how serious is the movement 
increasing barriers to commerce between the States. Remedial 
work in this and other danger zones is being furthered through 
the instrumentality of the council. This problem of near tariffs 
and other serious State and interstate problems will in the long 
run require further extension of Federal power or they will beget 
a new efflciency of action In and between the States. What has 
to be done will be done—and done in the long run by the agency 
that does it with the least expense and friction. The Council of 
State Governments Is determined that the question of differential 
expense and friction Is not to be settled by negligence or default. 
That is clearly right. That assured, we may all, whether as State 
or as Federal officials, accept with composure the results of a 
competition of merit between State and Federal imlts. 

VI 

But let me close with a touching story of State loyalty. A Mis¬ 
souri woman living in the little neck which runs down into what 
might well have been Arkansas, was told by a traveler—perhaps it 
was the Arkansas Traveler—^that her part of Missouri was to be 
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thrown into Arkansas. She hurst out in consternation, which X 
believe all of us can underst^d through our smiles; **Oh, not that, 
sir, oh, no! Not that! We’d all die of chUls and fever if you threw 
us into Arkansas I” And who can say that Missourians wouldn’t— 
wouldn’t, I mean, die of imaginative chills, of emotional fever? 
Arkansas, on the other side, may be a poor State to us Ignorant 
aliens, but you may bet your last dollar that her 2,000,000 citizens 
love her. 

I’m willing to make that the test of my temperature about the 
health of our States, I’ll not despair of our State system so long as 
one person oan be found whoU speak up like that for Arkansas. Do 
X hear one? One? Why, I hear a State full. Such devotion may 
not add up to ’’States rights” but as fulfilled in practice this devo¬ 
tion does spell out the present eflective rights of the States. 2X 
these be not enough to satisfy Arkansas there remains revolution— 
or less dramatic but more fruitful recourse to the evolution of 
superior competence In augmenting the benefits and diminishing 
the burdens of our common life. 


Seeds Are Sprouting Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday, Febritary 28, 1940 


BDITORIAL FBOM THE SHELBYVUXE (IND.) REPUBLICAN OF 
FEBBUABT 26, 1940 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
own remarks In the Record, I Include a very carefully written 
and timely editorial appearing In the Shelbyvllle Republican, 
of Shelbyvllle, Ind., on the 26th day of February 1940, which 
editorial follows: 

(Ptom the Shelbyvllle (Ind.) Republican of February 26, 1940] 

SEEDS ARE 8PROUTINO HERE 

Oov. Charles A. Sprague, of Oregon, recently wrote letters to the 
State's congressional delegation. In which he expressed his dis¬ 
turbance at the mounting encroachment of Federal agencies in 
local administration. 

He paid particular attention to the administration of the Social 
Security Act which, he said, ”is a very grave threat to the efficiency 
and economy of operations within this State.” He concluded: ”I 
am further concerned because of the threat to extend this Federal 
authority over other departments of State government to which 
the Federal Government makes any contribution. This would in¬ 
clude roads and highways, county agricultural agents, vocational 
education, public health, reclamation, and other departments.” 

The whole trend of legislation In recent years has been toward 
the bureaucratic centralization of Federal authority, at the expense 
of States’ rights and local governments. Blanket rules laid down 
In Washington are automatically applied to the entire country, 
ignoring local needs, wishes, and problems. Expanding Federal 
Government has become a definite threat to the financial well-being 
of the States. 

The great Federal electric projects, for example, tax-built, tax- 
subsidized. and tax-free have seized business which was once done 
by highly taxed private properties. They have taken millions of 
dollars worth of property of various kinds, ranging from real estate 
to automobiles, ofi the tax rolls. By their very existence these Gov¬ 
ernment pets have prevented private enterprise from expanding and 
creating new taxable property. So serious has this become that in 
the T. V. A. area State offlcials have asked Congress to make up the 
heavy tax losses that have followed socialization of the private 
power business in that area. These pleas seem futile—<}overnment 
does not tax Itself. 

The menace ot bureaucracy Is faoe^ by the people of this coun¬ 
try. It is the forerunner of state soMiflp* In Oregon, the State’s 
leading municipal electric system renBMO take Bonneville power 
because it would not have Its local poiirrates dictated by Federal 
authorities, as well as because It oould generate power cheaper than 
Bonneville oould furnish It. It has since developed that Bonneville 
receded from its demand to dictate rates, but its power was still 
rejected. Over the Matl0n there is growing uneasiness at the rapid 
extension of Federal Ofiiain&tion oL local rights and property. 


One of the most important Issues the country fsoes Is statlsm, 
socialism, <H3minuiU8m, Govenunent ownership, or whatever you 
wish to call it. Any of them means the vesture of ail power In a 
centralized government. This has always been a destroyer of liberty 
and democracy. We see it today in Europe’s cruel dictatorships. 
Those who wish to look can see the eeeds of it sprouting here. 


A Biased Tribunal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN A. HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE NORWICH (N. Y.) SUN 

Mr. EDWIN A. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include a recent editorial entitled Biased 
Tribunal” by Mr. P. L, Clark, editor of the Norwich Sun, 
Norwich, N. Y.; 

[prom the Norwich (N. Y.) Bun] 

A BIASED TBIBXTNAL 

Any facts lacking to complete the public indictment of the Na¬ 
tional Labor Board for subservience to the radical philosophy of 
C. I. O. are furnished in testimony before the House committee 
investigating the Board. 

The latest admission relates to an informal but effective hook-up 
between the Labor Board and the R. P. C., whereby corporations 
asking for Government loans were obliged to wait because the 
would-be borrowers had been accused of unfair labor practices. 
This amoimts to using public funds, provided by taxation, to com¬ 
pel employers to adopt toward their workers a course prescribed by 
the Labor Board. 

These employers had not been found guilty of unlawful labor 
proctices. It was merely that accusations had been filed. Their 
guilt or Innocence was not a consideration. They were suspect, and 
that was enough. 

Testimony before the House committee revealed the existence of 
an agreement between the Labor Board and the R. P. C. touching 
this point. Even if the agreement on its face is defensible, the use 
made of It by the Board Is not. 

It will be agreed that the Government should refxise loans to 
anyone whose solvency is questionable. A violator of law Is entitled 
to no favors. But the Labor Board used its power to hold back 
loans to firms which had not even been tried for a violation, and 
whose solvency was not In question. 

This is a high-handed procedure. It can be explained only on 
the theory that the Labor Board, in an excess of zeal for the radical 
policies of the C. I. O., Is always ready to use the strong arm of 
the Federal Government—of which the Board Is an Infinitesimal 
part—to coerce employers who refuse to bow to Its autocratic de¬ 
mands. If there is any justice in this, the dictionaries need to 
change their definition of the word. 

How the official mind works at Board headquarters was amusingly 
revealed In testimony on Wednesday. Robert Condon, an attorney 
performing ’’legislative work,” was shown to have labeled one of 
his office files ’potential A. F. of L. beefs” and another ”A. F. of L. 
squawks.” Condon told the committee that he would not have 
used such labels had he known they were to become public. 

It might pass as merely a joke were the records of the Board not 
so replete with evidence that in the thinking which prevails In the 
Labor Board any complaint the A. F. of L. makes Is either a ”beef” 
or a ’’squawk.” Only when the 0. I. O. makes demands are they 
accepted as If written on the tablets of eternal truth. 

Other testimony given the House committee this week indicates 
that members of the Labor Board carried on an active campaign to 
bring witnesses before Congress who would resist proposals to amend 
the Wagner Act, made by the A. F. of L. and other organizations. 
If the testimony is true the Board did not hesitate to use tax¬ 
payers’ money to lobby against legislation which would curb the 
Board’s autocratic power. 

The Wagner Act should be amended to make it fair to employers. 
Two of the present Board personnel, Chairman Madden and Member 
Bmtth, as well as Secretary Witt, ought to be removed from office. 

We have said this before. Cumulative evidence before the House 
committee investigating the Board adds weight to the suggestion. 
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Some Facts on the First World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEE E. GEYER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE WAREHOUSE WORKERS’ BULLETIN 


Hr. OEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, now is a good 
time to keep In mind the results of war. May we always 
count the cost before taking any step In that direction. 

The Warehouse Workers' Bulletin, the official publication 
of the Los Angeles Warehouse Workers Union, of January 
26 gives us the following food for thought: 

[From the Warehouse Workers Bulletin] 

Facts on the First World War 

DEATH 

Nearly 10,000.000 soldiers were killed. 

Over 20,000,000 more were wounded. 

Pi’lsoners or "mlsBlng,” nearly 6,000,000 (about half of the ’’miss¬ 
ing" can be counted as dead). 

Famine, disease, and pestilence took a total of over 28,000,000 
people "among the clvU population alone," according to the 
Swedish statistician. Hersch. Influenza alone took over 15,000,000 
lives. 

HOME 

Left fatherless as a result of the war were 0,000,000 children. 

War widows numbered about 6,000,000. 

Some 10,000,000 were rendered homeless due to the war, 

COST 

Direct net money cost of the war for all belligerent countries 
amounted to over $200,000,000,000. For the United States alone, 
during 2 years, the direct cost was over $22,000,000,000. 

Total indirect costs (property damage, etc.) amoimted to about 
$160,000,000,000 for all countries. 

The doily cost of the war in 1918 was $224,000,000. 

PROFIT 

For every casualty in the World War a profit of 60,000 marks 
(roughly, $12,000) was made by the capitalist class, according to 
Lehmann-Russbuldt, German expert on war. 

Profits of leading American corporations ranged from 25 percent 
to 3,000 percent and more during the war years. 

MILLIONAIRES 

Eighteen leading United States companies increased their net 
profits of $74,650,000 for the period 1912-14 to $337,000,000 for the 
period 1916-18, or almost four and a half times the pre-war average. 

The number of known millionaires In the United States increased 
from about 7,600 In 1914 to about 26,000 in 1918. 


The Spirit of Remonstrance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN LORD O’BRIAN 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address of 
Hon. John Lord O’Brian, delivered before a meeting of the 
New York State Bar Association on January 27,1940: 

This annual function seems to take on fresh significance with 
every recurring year. It exemplifies to many of us the spirit of 
toleration, of urbanity, and magnanimity which In all generations 
seems characteristic of English-speaking lawyers. Tonight is an 


occasion for ig)eoial rejoicing, because we are paying tribute to a 
great Court and to a group of men who for many years have 
voted themselves faithfully to doing justice and are. In the finest 
sense of the word, ministers of justice. 

If into the atmosphere of this happy occasion I seem to Inject a 
more serious element, it is only because I feel confident that I 
shall be calling into the qpen thoughts which many of you have 
long entertained in the back of your minds. For no serious- 
minded man in these days can reflect upon the passing events 
without being acutely conscious and apprehensive over the tragic 
happenings dally transpiring in Europe and in the Far East, and 
without trying to formulate in his own mind what should be his 
individual attitude toward those tragedies. Confronted with the 
spectacle of a war waged against all traditional forms of religion 
and with a resurgence of brutal oppression and calculated horror to 
an extent unknown for oentttries. some of us have become seriously 
disturbed by the activities of those leaders of public opinion who 
in increasing numbers are urging that these matters are no con¬ 
cern of the Americans, that expressions of resentment are both 
futile and dangerous, and that any wldc^read discussion of these 
happenings might lead to dangerous states of emotion. 

It is because as a class we are the true realists that these matters 
have a special concern for lawyers. We know better than other 
men that willingness to discuss is the necessary corrolary of the 
right of free speech. When Trevelyan said that, commencing with 
the thirteenth century, the rise of the common-law lawyer was 
almost as Important as that of the parliament man, he was thinking 
Of the lawyers In every generation as the remonstrants, the protes- 
tants, and the active defenders of individual right. That has always 
been true of the lawyers in America. During the sweeping changes 
which have been taking place within the last 10 years, certainly no • 
group has been more active, or. may I say, more vociferous, than 
the lawyers. In all our domestic chairs we have been watchful, 
critical, and outspoken; yet when It comes to discussion of what is 
now going on abroad we seem chUled by the same blanket of doubt 
and moral fog that affects so many of our fellow citizens. This 
paradox is the more puzzling because we are the most realistic of 
all professions, the most sensitive to invasion of Individual right, 
and in the past our predecessors have been the most resolute and 
most uncompromising defenders of that right to express opinion 
freely and of the right of protest, which are the essence of human 
freedom. 

Whatever the cause, it Is imdeniable that on all sides influences 
are at work tending to discourage full discusalon of those events 
abroad which in the long twilight ahead cannot fall to have a deep 
significance for us. 

This subject ie a delicate one. To avoid mlsimderstandlng may I 
say that I am not now speaking of national policy, or as an isola¬ 
tionist or as an interventionist. Those like myself are opposed to 
America actively participating in the wars now being waged. But 
like the groat majority of Americans, at present without articulate 
leadership, we are opposed to any policy which would deaden the 
sense of Individual responsibility of the citizen, or which would 
have a smothering effect upon his Instinctive resentment or dis¬ 
courage expression of his sense of moral Indignation. Tlie way to 
secure peace and make it a lasting peace is to face frankly and to 
discuss freely disagreeable and tragic realities. To some of us it 
seems that we will make little progress by adopting methods of 
Indirection, by affecting an attitude of unconcern or by countenanc¬ 
ing any course which tends to obscure the grave moral Issues or 
encourage our people into an attitude of indifference. The fact 
that the present attitude of unconcern will weaken and may destroy 
the position of American moral leadership in the world is now a 
matter of much less concern than the disastrous effect which these 
teachings will have upon the moral fiber of the American people 
themselves. 

In recent conversations with leaders of some of our great uni¬ 
versities, I was startled to learn that a majority of our young col¬ 
lege people seem indifferent to what is going on in Europe, that many 
of them are actually convinced that America was carried into the 
last war chiefly by the machinations of selfish businessmen and by 
the hysteria of a superficial emotion, and further that a number 
believe that it would have been Just as well if Germany had won 
the last war. These views, if typical, are disappointing and annoy¬ 
ing; but a better understanding of history will surely correct these 
exaggerations. What is more depressing is that like many of their 
elders, many of these young people seem vastly more stirred up over 
Mr. Browder and the abstract right of free speech than they are by 
the spectacle of the heroism In Finland where Thermopylaes are 
dally being reenacted before our very eyes. The generous ardor 
and spirit of adventure that we associate with you seems, temporarily 
at least, to be in a state of eclipse. But as lawyers we should be 
more concerned with the great number of mature citizens who hold 
some of these same views and who are busily trying to persuade their 
fellowmen that their safety depends upon closing their eyes to what 
is goi^ on abroad. 

The baleful word "propaganda" seems to have become a sort of 
national slogan of alibi and escape. On all sides even the best 
Intentloned men resort to it in order to escape the necessity of 
meetlx>g ideas with Ideas, of relying upon the power of pension. 
False propaganda only makes it more difficult to get at bnPfacts, 
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but the facts are there Jitet the aame. Our experience In the Great 
War showed that the intSlUirence and native riirewdness of the 
average American made inefteotnal the best devised foreign propa¬ 
ganda. Despite this experlepeet It Is no exaggeration to say that 
today the constantly reiterated warnings against propi^nda are 
actually producing a new of intellectual cowardice. Those who 
constantly repeat thest warnings are in reahty saying that our 
individual cltmens are tnoapable of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood or betwe<m right and wrong and are ince^ble of 
controlling tlielr emotions. What a reflection upon the Integrity of 
our dtlnens and what a travesty on our profess^ confidence in the 
InteUlgenoe of our people I Neverthelese this constantly expressed 
fear of propaganda Is everywhere Interfering with and hampering 
that public discussion so necessary for an informed axul wise public 
opinion. 

Our anxiety over these slniste Influences Is increased by the 
conflict between these attitudes and the historical American tradi¬ 
tion of individual freedom and Individual responsibility. Cannot 
we lawyers make it clear that willingness to discuss and readiness 
to meet with ideas the challenge of other ideas Is the most funda¬ 
mental of all attributes of our political philosophy? Our entire 
system of free public education is based upon It and out of it has 
developed the American type of government of public opinion. Our 
people from the earliest days, unconsciously perhaps, have been 
demonstrating in every generation their faith in the doctrine that 
the teat of truth Is its ‘‘ability to get Itself accepted** in the market 
place of Ideas. And departure now from this attitude brings danger. 
No one knows as well as the lawyer, trained In the tradition of the 
common law, that the disintegrating forces In society never cease 
to operate: that the safety of the stete rests always on the sense 
•of right of the Individual, upon his sense of personal obligation 
and upon hls readiness to do his duty. 

The American political philosophy Is not for the timid or the 
weaklings. All through our history we have been characterized 
by a willingness to take the risk Incident to expressions of con¬ 
scientious conviction and to live dangerously If occasion demands. 
For, as Senator Root once said, there can never be any sovereignty 
superior to the law of morals. It Is over 600 years since the earliest 
of the guaranties of Individual liberty were made In the Magna 
Carta. l?ver since that time men of our type, In the drab and 
wearisome atmosphere of the courts, have been defending the 
right of the common man to live hls own life. As lawyers we must 
never forget, and we must never let our fellow citizens forget that 
the right to live in freedom carries with It the duty of remon¬ 
strance in times of crisis. 

Lord Acton, the most erudite historian of the growth of human 
freedom, and Abraham Lincoln, with a wisdom bom only of hls 
own amplitude of understanding, came to the same view in the end. 
They were alike In their belief that the one ultimate consideration 
upon which all men ought to agree was respect for the sanctity, the 
worth, and the possible dignity of the Individual human life. Por 
they saw the individual human being as the embodiment of an 
Invincible spirit of aspiration. John Money once quoted Crom¬ 
well’s saying, “What liberty and what prosperity depend upon are 
the souls of men and the spirits which are the man,** adding as his 
own comment, ‘*Ye8, and the historic epochs that men are most 
eager to keep in living and Inspiring memory are the epochs where 
the mind that Is the man approved Itself unconquerable by force.** 
The words of that old Victorian liberal seem singularly apposite 
today. We sometimes forget that this respect for the life of the 
Individual was the essence of the common law and It has been 
up to now the fundamental basis of our own civilization. At the 
present day we need more than anything else to remind ourselves 
that that same respect for the worth and dignity of human life 
must be the basis for any enduring form of government, for any 
permanent condition of peace. 

In sharp contrast with these fundamental beliefs of ours are the 
cautionary teachings at present so much in evidence. When we were 
discussing the modification of our so-called neutrality statute, a 
pall of obscurity was thrown over the whole discussion by appeals 
to fears of war. Free expression of opinion was constantly discour¬ 
aged by false Issues and In particular by the assertion that one side 
or the other were war mongers. Only a few days ago the press 
reported that the author of a popular drama refused to permit a 
benefit performance to be given In aid of Finnish relief 1:>ecau5e 
such action might create war emotion. In Washington we fre¬ 
quently hear assertions that It is dangerous for Americans to dis¬ 
cuss, much less protest, against the brutal tragedies which are 
exterminating multitudes of innocent people. 

But It Is our belief that any teaching which, In the guise of 
expediency, or domestic policy, or foreign policy, tends to smother 
the expression of common instincts of humanity brings danger to 
the American people. For whether men attempt to decry It by 
calling it emotionalism, or sentimentality, or bumanltarlanism, it Is 
a stubborn fact that, men and women alike, the vast majority of 
Americans adhere to strong moral standards and are distinctly 
resentful against wrong. Any person In this country who today can 
look at the horrors being inflicted upon the innocent hmnan beings 
In Europe or In the Far East without deeply feeling that typical 
Amerltfn sense cf resentment. Is In spirit already a dead American. 
Too many of our cautious, well-meaning friends are confusing what 
they call emotions with the most profound and moving convictions 
of our people. 

That this danger Is a real one was vividly shown by ttie lack of 
adequate expressions of resentment at the time of the murder of 
our fellow citizens on the Athenia and again during the tlnae of the 
ghastly events in Poland. At times it seemed as If many of our 
people were bystanders silently watching a film spectacle. At pres¬ 
ent it 18 again In evidence in the effort of some of our leadere to 


discourage our Oovenunent from gtviiig aid of izw kind to heroic 
Finland. In times of crisis the expression of moral resentment be¬ 
comes more than a right; it becomes a duty, and any public policy 
which ignores that truth la an Inadequate policy. 

The same cry of caution, bom of expediency, was heard recently 
when the leaders of this administration protested against the in¬ 
famies being perpetrated In Poland. But here our leaders rose 
above partisan considerations of pblloy and they spoke the au¬ 
thentic voice of the real America. They correctly interpreted the 
oonsolenoe of those great silent masses of our people who, chas¬ 
tened by the discipline of dally toll, have always been the first to 
distinguish right from wrong in public policy. For the whole Amer¬ 
ican structure Is built on the premise that the ordinary man may 
be trusted to Judge of fair play and to make hls own decision 
between right and wrong. 

Most, if not all, of us iqiprove the action of our Government in 
withdrawing our ships from the war zones abroad and of preventing 
our citizens from exposing themselves to the same dsxigers. But 
our moral frontiers are another matter. They must never be with¬ 
drawn and we must never appear to aoqulesoe In the action of those 
brutal powers which have brought such inhumanity Into the civilized 
world. To those forces we are eternally opposed, and we can never 
express too often or too forcibly our hoetlUty to the spread of their 
Influence. This Is said not In criticism of any action of our na¬ 
tional administration, for we are in full accord with It In Its foreign 
policy up to this time. On the contrary, speaking In the tradition 
of those lawyers of the common law who defended Individual free¬ 
dom, we are seeking to strengthen the support of those leaders at 
Washington who believe that the safest foreign policy as well as the 
safest domestic policy is a policy determined on the basis of the 
sense of right and wrong held by the average American. For the 
self-respect of America is Identical with the requirements for self- 
respect in the individual. There must be some way short of partici¬ 
pating in war by which our citizens can make clear their sense of 
moral Indignation, and whatever happens let us see to It that we do 
not stultify ourselves. American distinctive achievements In the 
field of foreign policy in the past have frequently been the result of 
independent as well as courageous action. For many of us the 
highest aspiration of America in the field of foreign policy was 
expressed In the protest which Secretary Stlmson made against the 
action of Japan In Manchuria. At the time many decried this as a 
futile gesture; but who can now deny that the present moral col¬ 
lapse of the world is due In part to the fact that leaders of other 
nations put aside that sense of moral conviction which was so clear 
to every truly patriotic American and adopted in its place measures 
based only on expediency? 

'Those of us who hold these views have no dogma to assert, have 
no panacea to suggest, have no foreign policy to dictate. We need 
give no advice to foreign nations. There has been too much of 
that. Our concern Is only with the moral values and moral sense 
of America. Whether or not our individual expressions of resent¬ 
ment and protest be Immediately effective is not the question. 
The enduring life of this Nation depends, above all things, upon a 
willingness to discuss and a willingness to express courageously our 
resentment against wrongs perpetrated on helpless humanity. As 
has often been said, America is not an abstract formula of gov¬ 
ernment and it Is something more than a place. It Is a moral 
tradition and there Is in that American moral tradition nothing of 
neutrality as between right and wrong. 

Every true lawyer lives In the hope that when hls career comes 
to an end man will say of him, In homely, old-fashioned phrase, 
that he lived In the “great tradition.’’ To be a part of that tradi¬ 
tion does not require success In professional achievement. Many 
leaders of lost causes are there Immortalized. The only test Is 
whether one has made a distinctive contribution to hls time. In 
bygone generations those who truly earned this distinction were 
in every Instance men sensitive to wrong and ready to defend the 
unfortunate under all circumstances. Are we now a part of this 
tradition? 

I suggest, my fellow lawyers, that In these difficult days our 
supreme duty is to show a wUUngness to discuss what Is going 
on In the world, to cut away from the shibboleths and cliches, to 
get down to the underlying moral Issues. In doing this we shall bo 
reminding our fellow Americans that In this country Individual con¬ 
science Is the basis of the state, and that the only way to help to 
bring about a lasting peace is to proceed in accord with the free and 
willing expression of the conscientious convictions of our citizens. 

And the world at large will know with defiultenees and have no 
excuse for misunderstanding the true spirit of the American people. 

Anticonservation Legislation Supported by Pol¬ 
luters Versus Antipollution Legislation Sup¬ 
ported by Conserrationists 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL E, MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Febnutry 28,1940 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, on Tliursday and Friday of 
this week this House must decide the stand It Is to take on the 
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national problem of pollution. Within the past few days you 
have received frantic appeals from the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and from spokesmen for other pollution offend¬ 
ers urging you to support S. 686, the so-called Barkley bill, 
and asking you to defeat H. R. 7971, which I Introduced to 
deal with the pollution problem. 

A REAL TEST OF CONORESSIONAL CREDtJLITY 

It is easy to iinderstand why cities and industries or cham¬ 
bers of commerce in which polluting groups are in control 
should oppose H. R. 7971, because it proposes an effective 
method of regulating the pollution evil. It is easy to under¬ 
stand why the polluter should not want to clean up; It Is 
because it is more profitable and convenient for him to 
pollute than to clean up that so many of America’s best 
streams and rivers are now virtually open sewers, serving as 
a menace to human health and a flowing graveyard for fish 
and animal life. But it strains the credulity of every Con¬ 
gressman when these polluters circularize Congress and tes¬ 
tify before our committees in favor of 8. 685. Either the 
polluters have lost their sanity or S. 685 has lost its sting. 
An examination of S. 685 reveals the answer. The polluters 
are still sane. But they are trying to coax Congress into 
voting for a bill dealing with pollution which would tend to 
protect them in their nefarious practice of polluting the 
public waters of America. In fact, the so-called Barkley bill, 
8. 685, concludes its final section with this telltale and 
truthful confession; 

This act may be cited as the Water Pollution Act. 

Too true, unfortunately; too true. 

S. 688 SHOXnj) BE RECOMMITTED; NEW HEARINGS ARE WARRANTED 

Mr. 8peaker. I realize that it would not be in harmony with 
good legislative practice and that it would not be consistent 
with fair play with my colleagues to attempt to offer H. R. 
7971 as a substitute for 8. 685 by the device of striking out 
all after the enacting clause of the Barkley bill. I have no 
desire to put Members “on the spot” with their constituents 
and with their consciences by asking them to make a snap 
judgment in accepting or rejecting H. R. 7971 as being pref¬ 
erable to 8. 685. However, I do believe it to be both fair and 
wise to urge that S. 685 be recommitted to committee, so that 
open, public, and deliberate hearings may be held on H. R. 
7971, and all other legislation dealing with pollution. In this 
way we can proceed with a little less speed and a lot more 
Intelligence to a desirable solution to the pollution problem. 
We must be sure that if we do not make headway in pollution 
control, that we at least do not play into the hands of the 
polluters and retard pollution control in America. The best 
guaranty of this is to recommit 8. 685, 

MUNDT AMENDMENT OFFERS A COMPROMISE COURSE 

The committee substitute to 8. 685 which will be offered 
the House is the same old, toothless 8, 685 which criticizes 
pollution vigorously and then condones it with $250,000 per 
year worth of expensive adjectives. It adds nothing which 
will help eliminate pollution. It discontinues the former sub¬ 
sidy of $750,000 per year to State health boards which was 
originally proposed, and It also discontinues all grants-in-aid 
for pollution-control works. 

In order that this House may have the opportunity to vote 
for a constructive step toward pollution elimination I am 
going to offer the following amendment to the committee 
version of 8. 686: 

Immediately after subsection (c) of section 2 of the committee 
amendment add the following subsection: 

*‘(d) (1) After date of enactment'of this act no new sources of 
pollution, either by sewage or Industrial waste, shall be permitted 
to be discharged into the navigable waters of the United States and 
streams tributary thereto untU such time as the division shall have 
reviewed and approved treatment works established to produce such 
reduction in the deleterious effects of such sewage or Industrial 
wastes as the division determines are necessary to assure that such 
wastes will not be injurious to human health or to any form of life. 
Including aquatic life, or to migratory birds as defined In the 
Migratory Bird Treaties of August 16, 1916, and March 16, 1937; and 

(2) The discharge of new sources of water pollution without re¬ 
view and approval of the division as required under the foregoing 
provisions is hereby declared to be against the public policy of the 
United States and to be a public and common nuisance. An action 
to prevent or abate any such nuisance may be brought in the name 


of the United States by any United States attorney, and It shall bo 
the duty of such attorney to bring such an action when requested to 
do so by the division, the Surgeon General, any duly constituted 
interstate agency dealing with control of water pollution, any Stato 
agency dealing with control of water pollution, any State health 
authority, or any incorporated municipality. Such action shall 
be brought as an action in equity and may be brought In any court 
of the United States having jurisdiction to hear and determine 
equity cases.'* 

I believe Members will find this amendment to be both 
reasonable and sensible. It simply proposes to give some pol¬ 
lution-discouraging effect to S. 685 by outlawing all new 
sources of pollution after date of enactment of 8. 685, should 
this bill become a law. I still deplore the ineffectiveness of 
8. 685 in Its approach to the pollution problem, but by the 
addition of my amendment to stop new sources of pollution 
we shall, at least, stop aggravating the problem while we are 
studying it. We shall at least be writing in one section of 
the bill to meet the desires of conservationists and sportsmen 
and to dampen the ardor of polluters for S. 685. In fact, we 
shall be applying the control features of H. R. 7971 to new 
sources of pollution and applying the “study the problem’* 
philosophy of 8. 685 to existing forms of pollution. Perhaps 
that is a happy compromise; at least, It would be a start in 
the direction of pollution control. I am authorized by the 
Izaak Walton League of America and other major national 
conservation organizations which have been fighting the pol¬ 
lution problem for years that with this amendment added to 
S. 685 they are willing to support it and to ask Members to 
vote for it. Without at least adding an amendment to out¬ 
law new sources of pollution, however, these great conserva¬ 
tion groups remain firm in their opposition to S. 685 and 
urge all Members wishing to serve the cause of clean streams 
to Join in recommitting 8. 685—the so-called Barkley bill- 
back to the Rivers and Harbors Committee where hearings 
may be held and the conflicting viewpoints resolved into a 
revised piece of legislation which will do more about pollution 
than to criticize it at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

As Indicative of the national Importance of this legislation 
on the pollution problem and of the serious and sincere de¬ 
termination of national conservation groups to avoid passing 
an outright subterfuge such as 8. 685, supported and advo¬ 
cated by America’s worst polluters, I submit the following 
letter from the American Forestry Association. Each Mem¬ 
ber of Congress apparently received this letter written for 
the precise purpose of emphasizing that this great conserva¬ 
tion organization does not support the Barkley bill but that 
it is definitely in favor of recommitting the whole pollution 
problem to committee for more extensive open hearings. 
Joined with the American Forestry Association in this stand 
is the Izaak Walton League of America, the American Wild¬ 
life Federation, the American Audubon Society, the American 
Wildlife Institute, the National Parks Association, the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of Science and other 
groups of similar significance and integrity. Certainly such 
a concerted demand merits fair consideration by the Members 
of this Congress. 

The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 2940. 

Member of Congress^ 

Washington, JO. C. 

Dear Sir: The House has for early consideration two bills, the 
primary purpose of which Is identical, viz, “to prevent the pollution 
of the navigable waters of the United States.*’ Upon passage of 
House Resolution 249, pending since July 10, 1939, the House will 
be authorized to consider S. 686. This bill passed the Senate on 
May 1, 1939, and the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors sub¬ 
mitted amendments and a special report on February 20. The other 
bill of major Importance is H. R. 7971. 

Obviously, only one law can be enacted. Yet the supporters of 
each bill vigorously declare for the merits of one and decry the 
weaknesses of the other. Each group voices a statesmanlike and 
public-spirited desire to correct the evil of polluted waters, with Its 
Nation-wide threat to public health, aquatic life, outdoor recreation, 
end the permanent beauty of our natural heritage In lands and 
living Waters. 

Erroneous reports have been circulated to the effect that the 
American Forestry Association Is supporting S. 685—known as the 
Barkley bill. Without reference to any bill, the directors on May 
17, 1939, adopted the following resolution: 

“That the American Forestry Association favors the principle of 
State control of the pollution of waters with the aid of Federal 
studies and Federal contributions rendered through the agency of 

United States Public Health Service.*' 
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With full recognition of the urgency of the polhxtlon problem and 
* the need for Ite early eolutlon» would it not be better to wait another 
year without leglala^n rather than enact an ineffective law? 

The directora at the American Forestry Association auUiortae me 
to suggest that 8. 685 and H. B. 7871, toother with other bills of a 
similar nature now before the House, be referred back to the Com¬ 
mittee on Elvers and Harbors for further study. X trust this will 


meet with your approval. 
Respectfully yours. 


jAiyoBS Q. K. MoClobx, President. 


Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I shall propose to S. 685 
will change that bill from a pollution-continuing measure to 
a pdluUon-dlscouraglng measure. 1 hope my amendment 
may be adopted so that this wedL we can take a forward step 
in the regulation and elimination of pollution in this country. 
If no such amendment is adopted, 1 trust this body wlU vote to 
recommit S. 685 to committee in the interests of conservation 
progress. 


War Records of Dies^ Foes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28,19i0 


EXCERPT FROM THE WEEKL Y WASHINQTON MERBY-QO- 

ROXXND 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
In the Rkcord, I include the following excerpt by Pearson and 
Alien from the Weekly Merry-Qo-Round of February 11, 
1940: 

mss' OPPONENTS 

During the torrid debate on the resolution to continue the Dies 
oommlttee the charge was freely made that those opposed to the 
resolution were lacking in patriotism. 

However, some of the dlseenters had brilliant war records, notably, 
Bradley and McQranert, of Pennsylvania; Fsxbs, of Illinois; OzTsa 
and IZAC. of California; Hook and Tenebowicz, of Michigan; and 
Wallcsrsn, of Washington. 

IzAC’s record is particularly unusual. An Annapolis-trained lieu¬ 
tenant in the Navy, he was awarded the coveted Congressional 
Medal of Honor by President Wilson for one of the most daring 
feats of heroism in World War azmals. 

Lieutenant Izac was oaptxired when his ship; the tJ. 8. S. President 
Lincoln, was attacked and sunk by a German U-boat. Later, while 
being transported on the sub to a prison oamp, he obtained infor¬ 
mation of such Importance on the movements of U-boats that he 
determined to escape and give It to American naval authorities. 

HIS first att«cnpt was unsuccessful and almost fatal. According 
to his citation, he “Jumped through the window of a rapidly moving 
train (en route to the prison camp), at the Imminent risk of death." 
A fusillade of gtmfire by guards missed him, hut he was badly 
Injured by the fall. Recaptured, he was beaten and kicked Into 
insensibility. 

One of his captors broke the stock of a heavy army rifie over 
IzAc’s shoulder. When he recovered from this mauling he made a 
second and successful bolt for liberty, "breaking his way through 
barbed-wire fences and deliberately drawing the fire of armed 
guards" so that others might escape in the confusion. 

Izac made his way through the mountains of southwest Germany, 
living on raw vegetables, and swam the River Rhine at night almost 
under the noses of German sentries before reaching the allied lines. 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PIUS L. SCHWERT 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940 

STATEMENT BY TBS NIAGARA FBONHEB PLANNING BOARD 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. i^iieaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in tbe Record, I include the following utatemeixt ixx 


opposition to the St. Lawrenee seaway and power projects 
submitted by the Niagara Frontier Scanning Board at tbe 
budget hearing hdd In the city of Albany, February 18, 1940: 

KZAOARA FROWRa PLANNXNO BOARD, 

City Jim, Buffalo, N. Y. 

To the Honorable Members of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Ways and Means Committee of the Aesembly of the 
State of New York: 

QvmuoMXK: Z araear here on behalf of and by tbe direction of the 
Niagara Frontier Plaimlng Board, an official State body created 
by chapter 867 of the Laws of 1985 of the State of New York. The 
board consists of the six mayoni of the dtlee of Buffalo. Niagara 
Falls, Lockport, TOnawanda, North TOnawanda, and Lackawanna, 
and six supervisors, representing the counties of Erie and Niagara, 
appointed by the chamnan of the boards of supervisors of these 
two countieB. 

In my capacity as chairman of this board, having been selected 
by this body to preside over their dellberatlozis, I hold a brief for 
and officially represent the 1,000,000 taxpayers who live and carry 
on their modest affairs in western New York. We also speak for a 
large number of organizations which are cooperating with us In 
opposition to the St. LawrexM^ seaway. Amongst these are: 

The Central Labor Ck^uncll of Buffalo, which has recently changed 
its name to the Federation of Labor of Buffalo and Vicinity; every 
labor union having to do with the port of Buffalo and Great Lakes 
and Barge Canal shipping; the great railroad brotherhoods; the 
united Mine Workers of America and many other labor tmlons; and 
other organizations. 

We are here to protest the allocation by the State of New York 
of any part of the hard-earned tax money that we pay toward the 
support of the State to help foist upon the State of New York such 
an extravagant and harmful project as the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power scheme. 

For nearly 10 years the State has been appropriating each year 
880,000 to 8100,000 for the support of the misnamed Power Au¬ 
thority of the State of New York. During the last 9 years approxi¬ 
mately 81.000,000 has been provided to this agency to make reports 
and to carry on propaganda in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway. I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that the Jurisdiction 
of this body is limited to the development of plans for the produc¬ 
tion of power In the St. Lawrence l^ver and that it has no Jui-ls- 
dlctlon In relation to the development of any other power project 
using public waters anywhere else throughput the State of New 
York. This is the reason that we have used the phrase '‘misnamed." 
A more proper designation for this body would be the "St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project propaganda agency." 

We not so much are ooncemed over what may appear to some to 
be the small amount of 880,000 Included in the Governor's recom¬ 
mended budget for the support of this agency as we are In the 
Implications contained therein and tbe harmful result to the State 
of New York and our country as a whole if the plans which they 
have been so vigorously suppcurthig eventually materialize. 

The engineering staff of the Niagara Frontier Planning Board, 
which, by the way, is wholly supported by public appropriations, 
has for many years been making studies of the costs of this project 
and its economic consequ^^^ces. Our review of the estimates of 
cost, prepared by tbe Joint board of ezigineers appointed by the 
Governments of the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
shows that in case the single-stage development at Barnhart Island 
is to be constructed (and this Is by far the most economical of any 
one of the many plans studied by this board), the costs will be so 
neat as to send a cold chill down the spine of every taxpayer in the 
United States from Maine to California and from Florida to Seattle. 

We are not going Into details, but we are, however, ready to 
submit to any Impartial body without fear of challenge our con¬ 
sidered conclusion that the oost of this project to the United States 
as a whole, over the period of years required for amortization— 
eliminating entirely the 890,000,000 to be contributed by the power 
authority of the State of New York and the substantial contribu¬ 
tions toward the oost that will have to be made by the Dominion of 
Canada—^wlU amount to at least 8484,000,000. This figure does not 
include any annual charge for operation and maintenance but does 
Include approximately 8100.000X)00 agreed contribution by the 
United States to be paid for Canadian labor and materials. 

The taxpayers of the State of New York pay each jrear 20 percent 
of the Federal tax burden. This means that if the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project becomes a reality, the taxpayers of the 
State of New York will be surcharged with the extra burden of 
providing over 8125,000,000 in additional taxes to be paid to the 
United States Treasury. 

The trouble is that this Is not tbe half of it. U the State of New 
York were to be benefited through the development of this project 
in like measure, we might be glad to assume this extra burden. We 
are a wealthy State and have already Invested many millions of 
dollars for Improvements which we consider to be worth while. We, 
for instance, have invested 8260,000X)00 In the barge canal which we 
are even now seeing Improved. We have even built elevators at 
Oswego, Some of us don't think much of tbe idea; still the State 
has invested a good many hard-earned dollars in this elevator 
buslneBS. 

The State has invested many millions of dollars In port termlnala 
and many of our local bodies, like tbe Port Authority of Albany 
and tbe Port Authority of New York, have done likewise. The 
State of New York has spent hundreds of millions in the devel¬ 
opment of our gyet e m of State highways—a good investment. The 
State Is amply able to Invest 880*000,000 in this venture and in 
addition aasiuna an laoreased Federal tax burden of 8120,000,000 
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more, if, by any stretch of the imagination the plan could be proved 
to be of the slightest benefit to the State. 

The trouble with this Allce-in-Wonderland scheme is not only 
that it will render superhuous many of the facilities that the State 
of New York and its citizens have so adequately provided to handle 
the flow of traffic between the center of oxir country and the sea¬ 
board at the ports of Buffalo. Oswego, Albany, and the great port 
of New York, but that it will also be an unfair blow below the belt 
to the security of American labor, transportation industry, and to 
thousands of our citizens whose livelihood is dependent upon the 
prosperity of such labor and business. 

The computations of our engineering staff have^een checked by 
the traflic experts and economists of the American Association of 
Railways, the Lake Carriers Association, the New York State Water¬ 
ways Association, and by practical operators on the Great Lakes and 
barge canal. They prove that, if the claims of the advocates of the 
seaway materialize as to the amount and character of the tonnage 
which will bypass New York State to and from the seaboard via the 
Welland Canal and the other Canadian canals to be buUt in the 
Bt. Lawrence largely through the use of our funds. It will mean a 
loss of over $36,000,000 a year to New York State labor employed 
on the Great Lakes, railroads, canals, highways, and at the terminals 
and porta and in allied businesses and industries, and to the families 
dependent upon this traffic for their livelihood. 

According to the claims of the proponents of this seaway, for 
Instance, upward of 68 percent of the tonnage now transferred at 
the port of Buffalo would be bypassed through the Welland Canal 
and Bt. Lawrence route with resultant serious loss of business to 
allied Industries. Frankly, I have yet to be shown a single sub¬ 
stantial benefit that would come to the State of New York through 
the building of this seaway and would warrant the assumption of 
this additional Federal tax burden of $126,000,000 by the taxpayers 
of the State. 

It may be claimed by some that the building of this seaway will 
permit the production of such a quantity of low-cost electrical 
energy, through the use of the waters of the St. Lawrence for a 
hydroelectric development, as will Justify the State in undertaking 
this project. Granting, for the sake of argument, the most rosy 
estimates of the St. Lawrence Power Development Commission of 
the State of New York in its report to the Governor and legis¬ 
lature in 1931 that such power can be produced and sold to the 
citizens of up-State New York at a saving of $7,600,000 annually 
under the cost of producing an equivalent amoimt of power by 
steam plants, where does this leave us? 

It leaves us with a $35,000,000 loss and only a $7,600,000 gain. 
To us It certainly seems a foolish thing for the taxpayers of the 
State of New York to assume an additional Federal tax burden 
of $125,000,000 for the purpose of constructing the St. Liawrence 
seaway in order to Insure that they will suffer a net loss of $27,- 
600.000 a year, the difference between these two amounts. 

The Niagara Frontier Planning Board is not opposed to the de¬ 
velopment of hydroelectric power on the St. Lawrence or anywhere 
else in the State. We, however, demand that such power develop¬ 
ment be definitely and permanently divorced from the seaway 
project. 

In conclusion, and in compliance with the suggestion that those 
who appear at this hearing make definite recommendations In re¬ 
spect to items In the budget, we respectfully request the total 
elimination of the Item of $80,000 for the support of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, the leading propaganda agency 
for the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

we further respectfully request that no future appropriations be 
made for this agency xmtll after a thorough investigation has been 
made and concluded by a nonpartisan, unprejudiced committee or 
committees appointed by the State senate or assembly into the 
economic effects of the construction of said proposed seaway upon 
the State of New York. And in case such committee or committees 
are appointed, we would esteem It a privilege if we might be per¬ 
mitted to appear before them and submit complete and detailed 
data through competent witnesses In proof of the great harm to the 
best Interests of our State that will result from the construction 
of this seaway, 

Niagara Frontier Planning Board, 

C. J. Hamlin, Chairman, 


Comparative Per Capita Cost of Government by 
10-Year Intervals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 2940 


TABLE BASED ON STATISTICS PROM ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY AND THE STATISTICAL 
ABSTRACT OF THE UIOTED STATES. 1938 


Mr. SLUDGES. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have Inserted In the Appendix of the Record a comparative 


table showing the per capita cost of Government by 10-yaar 
intervals, from 1790 to 1940. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Comparative table showing the comparative per capita cost of gov^ 
eminent by 20-^ear intervals, from 2790 to 2939^0, based upon 
statistics on expenditures and population found in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 2938 


[Compiled Oct. 10, 1039, by Paul O. Peters, Syndicate Trade Press, Washington] 


lO-year Interval 

Population 
from census 

Expenditures 
in dollars 

Per capita 
cost 

ITfiO _ _ 

8,929,214 
6,308,483 
7,239,881 
0,638,543 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 
28,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,656.371 
60,156,783 
62.947,714 
75,094,676 
01,972,266 
106,710,620 
122, 776,046 i 

$4,346,424 
11,000,060 
8,662,470 
10,421,6.53 
17,076.774 
20,036,815 
44,766, 737 

$1.63 

2.07 

iRno _ 

lain 

LIO 

i«9n _ _ __ 

2.02 

1830... 

1.82 

1840 _ _ __ 

1.70 

1860 _ _ _ 

1.03 

18 fln _ 

72,411,668 
328,786,783 
301,109,391 
377,448,636 
621,395,006 
016,181,603 

2.30 

1870 _ _ _ _ _ 

B.62 

1880.-. 

6.03 

1800 _ _ 

6.00 

1000 _ _ 

8.17 

1910__.... 

0.05 

1090 .. 

6.000,60:,632 
4, 706,138,122 

60.28 

1030 _ _ - - 

38.41 

1939-40.-. 

130,000,000 

113,110,000,000 

U00.84 




> Appropriations authorized by ist scss. 70th Cong., for fiscal year ending June 

30, mo. 

Notes.— The per capita costs of government include the following items: Civil 
and miscellaneous neeos. War Department, including rivers and harbors and the 
PanaiTB Canal; Navy Department, expenditures for Indians, pensions, postal 
deflcieneles, intertist on public debt, public debt retirement since 1918, and postal 
expenditures exclusive of postal deflciencios. 

Care of Indians assumed large proportions about 1836 when expenditures mounted 
to $4,616,141. In 193K the expenditures for Indians accounted for $33,378,-389. Pen* 
sions began to appear in the expense account of the Government as early as 1789, 
the amount that year being only $175,000. In 1938 pensions took $402,^,083 in 
Federal funds. ^ , 

Interest on the public debt was by comparison an Insignificant part of the Federal 
expenses for many years. In 1940 the estimate for this Item Is $1,0.50,000,000, and 
where debt retirement has loomed large in other years, but $100,000,000 has been set 
up in the 1940 Budget for debt retirement. In 1938, $628,186,746 was spent by the 
Po.st Office Department, exclusive of postal deficiencies, amounting to $44,258,861, 
Emergency relief exTXsndltures in 1938 amounted to $1,906,000,000. Veterana' bene¬ 
fits, other than ponsious, cost $170,000,000 in 1938. 


Proposed Loan to Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 2940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM H. KING, OP 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent 
that an address delivered by the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. King] over station WOL on February 26. 1940. on the 
Flnnlsh-aid question, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

My fellow citizens, in this period which many persons claim 
has developed the highest civilization ever enjoyed by the world, 
tragic conditions exist In many lands which may qualify such 
claim and demonstrate that the goal of peace, justice, and liberty 
is far distant. Sanguinary conflicts exist In Asia where millions 
of human beings are starved, bombed, and butchered by a gov¬ 
ernment which Is receiving military aid from this Republic, 
Japan has built a powerful military machine and one of the 
largest navies in the world, and thus becomes a potential enemy 
to this Republic. And yet we are annually furnishing her sup¬ 
plies of the value of millions of dollars and thus aiding her In 
her merciless and devastating crusade against the people of China. 

In Europe Communist Russia, and the Nazi regime, controlled 
by Hitler, have entered into a conspiracy to destroy democratlo 
nations, and to superimpose upon Europe and other countries a 
military, materialistic, and Indeed Godless authority, which seeks 
to crush individualism and destroy the liberty of rnmions of 
people. Austria and Czechoslovakia have been destroyed and 
brought under the Iron xaile of nezl-lsm. Poland has been onished 
and her mutilated body divided between communistic Russia and 
the Nazi Government of Germany* Estonia. Latvia, and Lithuania 
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breathe only aa Stalin Wille. The democratic nations of Europe 
see in bolshevism and naai-ism relentless and merciless foes which 
seelc their destruction. Wherever democracy exists, and freedom 
brings peace and joy to Individuals and peoples, the dark shadow 
of communism and naal»ism is before them. The efforts and re¬ 
sources of democratic peoples are diverted from the paths of peace, 
and largely devoted to preparations to resist the aggressions and 
aMUlts of the Soviet regime and the Naal Government which, 
as I have indicated, are determined to destroy Individualism, dem¬ 
ocratic nations, and the fruits of modem clvlUaation, and to 
superimpose upon the world their hateful and debasing philosophy. 
The communistic Btolln Government, with its 180.000.000 of people, 
extending from the Paolfic Ocean to the Baltic Sea. true to Its 
purpose to destroy democratic governments everywhere, is engaged 
in savage assaults upon democratic, civilized, and Christian Finland. 

Communism cannot permit democracy to live side by side with 
it—Indeed, it is a foe to democracy everywhere, and will not be 
content until liberty-loving people are brought under Its control. 
For that reason, Finland, a progressive, independent nation, must 
be destroyed. 

For more than a thousand years the Finnish people have In¬ 
habited the territory we know as Finland. They have developed 
a high degree of civilization, and in their lives and in their Gov¬ 
ernment they realize the fruits of genuine democracy. 

Hundreds of years ago they were converted to Christianity and 
organized their lives and their political institutions along liberal, 
progressive, and, Indeed, Christian lines. For 800 years they were 
associated with Sweden, not as a colony or dependency, but. as has 
been said, as an Integral or equal part of the Swedish Kingdom. 
As all know, the Finns are not Slavs, but are more closely allied 
to the Nordic race. While maintaining their own lan^age and 
culture, they were receptive to the democratic and spirimal influ¬ 
ences which guided Christian and democratic nations of Europe. 
I should add, however, that during the Napoleonic period Finland 
was separated from Sweden and Czar Alexander of Russia and 
Napoleon brought Finland under nominal Russian rule. However, 
the Finns maintained their characteristics, their high degree of 
civilisation, their democratic institutions, and resisted aU attempts 
to affect an amalgamation or union, spiritually, politically, or 
otherwise, with the czarlstic government. In 1917 Finland declared 
Its Independence, and recognition by many states was promptly 
accorded it. It adopted a democratic constitution, the general 
principles of which were not dissimilar to those of this Republic. 
During the Intervening years it has maintained its independence 
and made remarkable progress materially, ciUturally, and spiritually. 
It occupies a most Important position geographically, and in a sense 
Is a key for the protection of the Scandinavian states. It has an 
area of 147,000 square miles and a population of 3,800,000 people. 
More than 60 percent of its inhabitants are engaged in agrl- 
cultiire and 16 percent in industry and manufactures. Approxi¬ 
mately 13 percent are In commerce, transport, and other occupa¬ 
tions. More than 62 percent of the land is owned by individuals 
and more than 90 percent of the land consists of small holdings. 
Thirty-eight percent of the area Is still owned by the government. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the climate, the snow and the 
cold, its inhabitants have made great progress in the development 
of their country. Cities of Importance have been bullded and rail¬ 
roads and other means of communication meet the requirements 
of the growing and progressive population. Schools and educa¬ 
tional institutions have brought to the people a high degree of 
culture, and less than 1 percent of Its inhabitants over 16 years of 
age are illiterate. Finland has produced great artists, musicians, 
poets, writers, statesmen, and scientists. It has been in the van 
of every liberal and progressive movement and is entitled to the 
respect, Indeed affection of all peoples who love liberty and jus¬ 
tice and who are animated by the spirit of the Christian religion. 

Commu n ism flnds no fertile soil In Finland, and the achieve¬ 
ments and peace and happiness of the IPInnlsh people under demo¬ 
cratic institutions have undoubtedly aroused the anger, jealousy, 
and hatred of Stalin and his communistic abettors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Bolshevik Government pledged 
itself to respect the Independence of Finland and to recognize the 
boundaries of her territory, Stalin launched his wicked and 
cowardly attack by land and sea and sky. 

I should add that in 1982 a nonaggression pact was entered into 
between Stalin and the Republic of Finland, and in 1984 It was 
renewed. Among other things, it provided that any dispute which 
might arise between the two countries should be settled in an 
amicable way. The treaty was to remain in force untu 1945. 

It should be noted that both Finland and the Soviet Government 
were adherents to the BleUogg-Briand Pact, which solemnly declared 
that the parties to the same condemned recourse to war and re¬ 
nounced it as an Instrument of their national policy toward each 
other. And further that the settlement or soluUon of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever nature pr origin, which might arise, was 
never to be sought except by paclflo means. 

Kotvirithstandlng these solemn engagements upon the part of the 
Bolshevik Government, it wantonly assaulted Finland. It has mar¬ 
shaled tens of thousands of soldiers and launched attacks upon 
cities, towns, and hamlets; upon schools, hocpltals, and peaceful 
noncombatants. It has ignored every rule of war and adopted 
savage and barbarous methods lor the destruction of Finland and 
the annihilation of its people. 

History will not record a more heroic and glorious defense of 
home and country than that whldh has characterized the Fhmlsh 
people. The American peopte. and Indeed the people in all oountiles 


Where there Is liberty and freedom, have been thrilled by the 
courage and heroism of the Finnish people. Their Indignation has 
been aroused at the course of Stalin and his Bolshevik methods to 
destroy a peaceful, God-fearing, and democratic people. The Fih- 
nish leaders attempted in every honorable way to avert a conflict 
and made concessions which were Infringements upon the sov¬ 
ereignty of their country in order to avert a conflict which they 
knew would be attended with most sanguinary and frightful 
results. 

They are fighting for their country, for their homes, for their 
families, for liberty. They have offended no one; they gave no 
occasion whatever for communistic anaults; they are standing like 
those at Thermopolae, holding back the hordes of Asiatic benignted- 
ness. Finland has earned the admiration—^indeed, the affection— 
of an democratic peoples; it Is fighting for clvUlzatlbn and the 
ideals of Christianity. It is the view of an overwhelming majority 
of the American people that Finland Should secure help, because 
the Finnish people are fighting the battle of western olvUleation 
against the enemies of freedom and Christianity, and against a 
godless and Bolshevik philosophy. 

Finland Is not fighting alone for her people, she is defending the 
cause of civilization, justice, and liberty. She is defending the 
weak and oppressed wherever they may be foiind. She is a liviiig 
sirmbol of a cause which Incarnates the hopes, aspirations, and 
desires of all who seek peace, happiness, and salvation. It seems 
to me that democratic nations should realize that not only their 
Ideals but their interests are involved in this contest, and yet otir 
Republic is aiding Bolshevik Russia. We are furnishing her with 
gasoline and other supplies which are important to her in her 
remorselees efforts to destroy Finland. During the past few months 
we have furnished her with more than 1,300.000,000 barrels of gaso¬ 
line. of a high octane content, which has been employed In bombing 
helpless men. women, and children of Finland. And I might add 
in passing, that we are receiving millions of her gold which costs 
her but $12 per ounce and paying her at the rate of $35 per ounce. 

It must be apparent that if Finland is destroyed the Scandi¬ 
navian States may be the next victims of communistic attack, and 
in such attack Hitler may, and doubtless will, collaborate with 
Stalin, 

We may not close our eyes to the dark clouds which hover over 
democratic nations. Many believe that republican institutions 
and democratic governments, are more in danger today than they 
were in 1914 or in many preceding periods. Certainly communism 
and nazl-ism, mortal foes of liberty and democratic governments, 
will wage unrelenting warfare to accomplish their destruction. In 
this crisis the overwhelming majority of the American people be¬ 
lieve that effective aid should be rendered to Finland. They desire 
that credit should be extended to the Finnish Government in order 
that it may purchase not only food, but whatever supplies are 
essential to aid in repelling the attaclm of the Bolsheviks. 

The American people will not be satisfied with a mere gesture of 
good will and sympathy to the heroic Finns. They desire that 
important contributions shall be made by individuals and by groups 
to aid Finland in obtaining the necessary supplies for the defense 
of her territory. They desire that credit shall be extended by our 
Government in order that the Finns may be able to secure muni¬ 
tions and supplies imperatively needed if the hordes at their doors 
are prevented from triumphing. There should be no delay in 
affording help to those who are defending their country, as well as 
the cause of Justice and liberty. 

Finland’s manpower Is limited and her resources may not be 
sufficient for a protracted contest. She needs help and supiport 
now. Sweden, as I am advised, has already contributed to Finland 
more than $25,000,000 in cash, and supplies and material of the 
value of $70,000,000, with no limitation upon the use to which the 
same might be put. 

Ihere are no legal or moral restrictions upon our Government 
that would prevent aid to Finland in this dark hour. Our Gov¬ 
ernment may extend credit to be employed by the Finns for any 
purpose that will aid the cause which she is defending. The meas¬ 
ure which passed the Senate, providing for the extension of credit 
by the Export-Import Bank for nozunilltary purchases In the 
United States, does not adequately meet the situation or provide the 
aid which should be given by the American people and by our Gov¬ 
ernment to save from destruction a democratic nation and nearly 
4,000,000 of people. Already, we know, himdreds of thousands of 
Finns have been driven from their homes, and succor and support, 
food, and clothing and medicines are Imperatively required. More¬ 
over it is apparent that the Bolsheviks, with their inexhaustible 
manpower, will latuxch more formidable attacks not only upon land 
but from the skies. Finland therefore must, if she is to continue the 
contest, receive immediate help from the people of the United States 
end from the people of other nations. A voice should be heard every¬ 
where—“Finland shall not be destroyed. Democratic Institutions 
shall not perish at the hands of an autocratic and godless regime.** 

When the people of the United States were struggling for liberty, 
France generously rendered help; and the cause of the oppressed in 
all ages has appealed to those who love liberty. 

As was said by an American poet: 

"Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake? 

And with leathern hearts forgeb 
That we owe mankind a debt? 

No; true freedom Is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear 
And with heart and hand to be 
Bamest to make others free/* 
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The Democratic Party—Its Mission, Past and 
Present 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OP MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on February 19, in the city 
of Boston, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Walsh] delivered over the radio a very able address on the 
subject The Democratic Party—^Its Mission, Past and Pres¬ 
ent. I ask unanimous consent that the address may be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

It l8 with pleasure that I accepted several weeks ago the call of 
the Democratic State committee of Massachusetts to participate In 
its radio forum for the discussion of Democratic policies and 
accompl Ishments. 

The special subject suggested for me to discuss tonight is what 
I conceive to be the more Important differences between the major 
political parties—namely, the Democratic and Republican Parties. 

It is the solemn duty of all citizens to strive for the general 
social, economic, and political betterment of human life and happi¬ 
ness. The chief medium through which that betterment may be 
effected Is the State. It would be an unfortunate day for our 
country when men lose their respect for the effectiveness of the 
State to fulfill the State's first duty, that of furthering the well¬ 
being of the citizen. The State should be first and always the 
guardian of the unalienable rights of the citizen and the promoter 
of the general welfare of the human family. That political organ¬ 
ization or party is best for the citizen and the State which most 
intelligently and adequately secures and preserves these rights. 

It Is but natural, therefore, that there should be in the actual 
working out of the many problems of the Government sincere and 
legitimate differences of opinion as to what policies or what prin¬ 
ciples are more conducive than others to the general welfare of 
the people. These indicate the importance, the responsibility, and 
the differences in the political parties. 

In my opinion that political party and those political leaders 
who will apply principles of natural justice and truth to the con¬ 
crete facts can best render this service and thereby secure and 
preserve an abiding faith in the capacity of our form of govern¬ 
ment to serve society. Because we believe the Democratic Party 
is best equipped to render this service is the reason for our mem¬ 
bership in it. Our party must continue constantly to equip Itself 
to meet these requirements. 

Something more than political platforms or party principles or 
promises is of supreme Importance. From the viewpoint of the 
fair-minded citizen the important consideration that concerns him 
is to know clearly and unmistakably the kind of political philos¬ 
ophy that leaders and candidates of political organizations repre¬ 
sent. Herein must lie the difference between political parties and 
herein docs lie today the difference between political leaders. 

After all, what the average citizen, the man with no self-interest 
to serve, is concerned about is getting to be less and less a knowl¬ 
edge of the political label that a candidate bears or even a knowl¬ 
edge or political platforms and more and more a clear, distinct, 
and thoroughgoing knowledge of party leaders' convictions on the 
major Issues before the American public. In addition, and what 
is even more Important, they seek to learn that their political 
leaders or candidates who seek their suffrage are free to serve their 
countrymen without direct or indirect control or restraint exer¬ 
cised by any self-interested group. 

Let us in the light of these basic principles turn to a discussion 
of the two major political parties in this country—thus we can 
best discern just what has been and is the difference between the 
two parties and what is the call to the Democratic Party as a gov¬ 
ernmental instrumentality for promoting the public welfare. 

Of necessity I must speak briefly concerning the aims, ideals and 
responsibilities of the Democratic Party. However, I shall speak of 
them in no narrow and blind partisan spirit. I shall not claim for 
the Democratic Party a monopoly of all the virtues. 

It has seemed to me that if I were required to encompass in a 
single phrase or sentence the underlying distinction between the 
two great parties in our country I should say that in the Republi¬ 
can Party the major emphasis has been on property rights and in 
the Democratic Party the major emphasis has been on human rights. 
The Republican Party’s long control of the political machinery of 
the Government has made it ultraconservative and the servant of 
vested and selfish Interests. This is but natural. The danger ahead 
for the Democratic Party is, if it long remains in power, that it may 


go to extremes in its liberal and reform measures and approach 
the dangerous threshold of extreme radicalism. 

Through the years I believe the Democratic Party has been more 
responsive to the natural inborn aspirations of the masses for the 
Improvement of their lot. It is the Democratic Party, over the long 
years that has been thinking most constantly of the needs of the 
lowly and the suffering and toilwom people and when given the 
opportunity has translated these thoughts into action. The de¬ 
fense of the rights, the champion of the causes and the extension of 
hope and cheer Into the lives of the underprivileged has ever been 
one of the missions of our party. 

The Democratic Party, even in the years when it was out of oflloe 
and was the minority and the opposition in the Congress, was ever 
vigilant In exposing the abuses of privilege and the exploitation by 
the powerful few. It was ever working for social justice in the best 
sense of that term. Indeed, the Democratic Party rendered exceed¬ 
ingly effective service to the country during the long years It was out 
of office, in constructive criticism and in powerful measures for 
reform. Many who are not disposed to favor or support the prin¬ 
ciples of the Democratic Party, concede this valiiable and useful 
service to the country. 

Under the present situation in American politics, the people make 
the political issues. The ever-changing economic status of the peo¬ 
ple from one of apparent prosperity of the depths of recurring 
depressions and those continuing problems relating to their personal 
liberty and the equality of their economic opportunities constantly 
bring to the surface Issues that vitally concern them. It Is the first 
duty of public men and political leaders to respect this concern 
and I believe the Democratic Party has responded more promptly 
and sympathetically to this demand of the people than the other 
major political party. 

In my judgment, since the depression began in 1929 the voters 
have made the unemployment problem and the general business 
depression prevailing throughout the country the dominant politi¬ 
cal issue in American life. The voters believe that the calamitous 
conditions which brought about this depression should have been 
foreseen and preventive measures Invoked by the Government 
long before the economic structure of the country collapsed. It 
was this conviction on the part of the voters that swept the Demo¬ 
cratic Party into power in 1932 and has continued it in power ever 
since. 

In assuming power the Democratic Party Immediately undertook 
an extensive program of reform and recovery. Such a broad and 
comprehensive program Involved the setting up of a large number 
of new Government agencies, expenditures of vast sums of money 
and the regulation, never before attempted, of the activities 
both of the Individual and business. 

All this naturally led to differences of opinion and criticism. 
The claim has been made that the attempted reforms were in¬ 
augurated too rapidly and In some cases were too sweeping, that 
unnecessarily large sums of money have been spent for relief and 
pump-priming and that waste and extravagance has resulted. 

I don’t think any partisan of the present administration would 
claim that the stupendous task undertaken has been Immune 
from some complaints. One fact, however, stands out boldly: That 
the objectives have Invariably been praiseworthy is not seriously 
disputed and that the majority of the American people In each 
succeeding election since the inauguration of these policies has 
continued to register general approval of these objectives and 
the achievements thereunder. 

You who are listening to me are familiar with many of the 
measures that have been undertaken by the Democratic Party to 
promote economic recovery and social betterment, as well as to end 
abiises of long standing. The regulation of the stock exchange; 
the safeguarding of the people’s savings by rigid bank regulation 
and insuring of bank deposits; the protection of the worker against 
sweatshop wages; securing for the employee his inalienable right 
of collective bargaining; a reasonable living wage to unorganized 
workers; more jobs for the imemployed through Government edict 
lowering sharply the weekly working hours; generous Government 
loans to Industries In financial difficulties; industry freed from 
sweatshop competitors; decent living homes for people of meager 
incomes; sectional advantages in Industry abolished by uniform 
hburs of emplojrment and uniform minimum wages In all parts of 
the country; to the aged, the orphaned, the crippled, and the blind 
a guaranty against pauperism through social-security legislation; 
unemployed youths, miUlons of them, trained in C. C. C. camps 
and through agencies of the National Youth Administration: food, 
clothing, shelter, and employment to the needy—^these achieve¬ 
ments mark a new era in our political and national life. 

In effecting such drastic reforms and undertaking sxich new and 
untried activities sometimes they have been attended with bu¬ 
reaucratic excesses and public irritation. Our party has now the 
duty to correct and modify some overreaching methods of adminis¬ 
tration and possibly some modifications of certain remedial laws. 
There is no indication anywhere of a general repudiation of the 
objectives sought. Whatever criticism from the opposing politi¬ 
cal parties have been generally directed toward the methods of 
administration. 

Let US proceed to polish and perfect the long record of reform 
we have made, which of necessity had to be done In haste and 
which In operation would inevitably show defects and possible 
Injustices. Our party must now prove that It is capatole of per¬ 
forming this new task, the task of perfecting what it was necessary 
to do and necessary to do In haste. We should do It with as much 
harmony and cohesion as possible, without asking any member of 
our poxty to surrender his Individual and Intellectual Integrity fok 
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soma particular phase of legislation or administration. If we have 
the constructive ability to recognize that we may have made scsne 
mistakes in adminlatratloh and method—any other attitude would 
indicate a claim to he superhuman—and that we are incapable of 
recognizing mistakes and oorrecting them—^we may emphaslae and 
consolidate the gains made and go forth with renewed vigor and 
confidence to future victories. 

We Democrats cannot escape the fact that there is a particularly 
heavy responsihUity and duty on our party at this time—living, 
as we are today, in most troubled times, with wars and threats of 
war and political and economic upheavals throxighout the world. 
We are faced today with grave dangers at home and abroad. Our 
party is in entire control of the Federal Government. We must 
live up to the high re^nsibUlties that are imposed upon the 
Democratic Party—^whlch, briefly stated, should with fixed determi* 
nation prevent our participation in wars not of our ma kin g and 
strive mightily to solve successfully our imsolved domestic problems. 

This is no time for mutlnir; no time for secession. The task is 
unmistakably oiirs. Whatever honest differences of opinion we en¬ 
tertain. let them be directed to the formulation of a sound and 
sane policy that in the end will strengthen the Democratic Party, 
preserve democratic institutions, and redound to the general 
welfare of our citizens. 

As we view the war perils In Europe and the governmental 
problems that confront us at hcane, and as we approach the 
political campaign which lies ahead of us, let us be mindful of the 
underlying realities of our national life. Let us remember that 
we stand today a united people in the most favored land on the 
face of the globe, with its vast resources, both God-given and 
man-made. Let us remember we live under the most demo¬ 
cratic and stable government in existence. 

Let us remember we are going forward tmder resolute and 
courageous I>emocratic leadership, and let us resolve to continue 
Demo^tlc leadership. 


Naturalization and Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DAVID 1. WALSH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


KADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSAOHUSEITS 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to have Inserted In the 
Appendix of the Record an address delivered by me on the 
subject Naturalization and Citizenship over the radio in 
Boston on November 16, 1939, to aliens seeking naturali¬ 
zation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

I have been invited to discuss over this radio tonight the subject 
of naturalization and citizenship. I am not interested in ur^ng 
any alien residing in the United States to become a citizen. An 
alien who needs to be urged, or at least to have pressure exerted 
upon him in order to become a citizen, will not make a good 
American citizen. The purpose of my talk is not to urge negligent 
and unwilling aliens to take the necessary steps to enjoy the 
privileges, and assume the duties of American citizenship. Rather, 
it is to encourage the willing and anxious aliens who desire Ameri¬ 
can citizenship and to point out to them that the method of prp- 
oedure is not as difficult as many assume. 

It is gratifying to know that most of our alien population have a 
real appreciation of the benefits and blessings that America offers 
to them and their children. At times I think the foreign-bom 
who have experienced absence of civU and religious liberties in 
the countries of their birth have a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the free institutions of America than those of us 
who have inherited them and accept them as a matter of course. 
It Is the old stoiT—the things most appreciated In life are those 
that are equipped through toil, suffering, and sacrifice. The alien 
is able also to make contrasts, practical contrasts, from his own 
experience and those of his forbears, and therefore most of them 
are appreciative of and anxious to become citizens of this Republic. 

My talk tonight Is to assure you, our alien residents, that the 
process to citizenship is an easy one, to point out to you that the 
difficulties and fears you entertain are greatly overestimated. Amer¬ 
ica welcomes all resident aliens to citizensn4>, and Its desire Is to 
make your change of status from alien to citizen as easy as passible. 
America merely asks that you give her the affections of your heart 
that have been developed largely by reason of the knowledge of the 
personal freedom, the equality of opportunities, and other priceless 
rights that America gives to the alien and his children in contrast 
with the land of the alien's birth. 


Something more than finding it easier to obtain a livelihood in 
America than In a foreign land is required of him or her who seeks 
to change his citizenship to that of America. America expects you 
to realize fully the rights and privileges her citizens enjoy, to evalu¬ 
ate the freedom, security, and other opportunities to live in America 
as freemen and with the least degree of bondage tliat is possible. 
America expects the alien to seek the high privilege of American 
citizenship because he is convinced of her superlcM: governmental 
institutions and of her superior exaltation of this dignity of human 
beings and her protection of the inalienable rights of men and 
women, however poor and humble, who live under her protecting 
flag. Onoe the alien understands and comprehends what America 
offers, what America guarantees to all her children, he may he 
sBsured that America knows that his heart, his affections, and his 
sympathies will be tar America above every other country in the 
world. America does not ask you to forget your fatherland, to 
lessen your pride in the achievements and aocoxnpllshments of the 
men and women of your race in the past. She does not even ask 
you to surrender your language. America recognizes that the 
Almighty has not given all the gifts and virtues that humanity 
possessas to one race, to one nationality, to one nation. She asks 
you to preserve and bring into the life of America the noblest and 
best traditions of your race and of your fatherland. Because of the 
wise political philosophy of her founders and because America has 
been free from the long-continued and apparently never-ending 
feuds of Europe, America feels that she can give the alien and his 
children more than the fatherland in the way of personal, civil, 
religious, and political freedom and also in the opportunity for 
material advancement and progress. 

America does not claim to possess all the leaders who have con¬ 
tributed to the progress of civilization or the spiritual values of 
the world. There is no foreign country that cannot through the 
centuries, point to outstanding scholars, statesmen, soldiers, and 
saints who have contributed abundantly to the progress and ad¬ 
vancement of the human family. America hopes and believes that 
she has retained and preserved, more than any other land, all 
that is best and noblest In the advancement of the human family. 
Unless you are satisfied that the God-given inalienable rights to 
live, to worship God according to the dictates of conscience, to 
enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of the press, enjoyment in the 
largest measure of security, as well as the enjoyment of one’s 
possessions earned by the sweat of his brow, and enjoyment to a 
high degree of that o^eat national virtue called Justice—you should 
not undertake the dfutles and responsiblUties of American citizen¬ 
ship. 

Those who fall to understand the benefits, privileges, and bless¬ 
ings of the free Institutions of America are false to themselves 
and their native land in undertaking to transfer their citizenship 
to America, America does not seek or want a citizenry of impos¬ 
tors. America wants the heart and affections of the aliens because 
she believes and claims that in return she can give the alien, as a 
member of the htunan family, more of the things of real value 
In life (not riches) but a larger measure of personal opportunity 
and freedom than any other land. If these noble and patriotic 
sentiments guide and prompt the alien to seek American citizen¬ 
ship, he will be welcomed to the fullest enjoyment of American 
citizenship and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and opportunities 
that she guarantees equally with those whose ancestors have lived 
in this Republic since its Inception. 

I have always felt that the transfer of citizenship by the alien 
to American citizenship was altogether too much a matter of form 
and that it ought to be a ceremony approaching as nearly as pos¬ 
sible a sacramental religious act. I do not mean that it should 
be difficult, but I do mean that it should be solemn and pro¬ 
foundly impressive. To those upon whom citizenship is bestowed, 
as well as those who already enjoy American citizenship, the 
process of naturalization—the term used In bestowing citizenship 
upon a foreign-bom alien—^may appear complicated. It is not 
Intended to be such. The naturalization laws are of a general 
nature and are cheerfully explained by officials of the Federal 
Government who are connected with the Naturalization Service. 
There may be some delay in becoming naturalized. This is neces¬ 
sary in order that unworthy, undeserving aliens should not be 
speedily inducted Into the full enjoyment of American citizenship, 
l^r this reason residence requirements, certain character require¬ 
ments, and to some extent certain educational requirements must 
be complied with. It is not difficult to meet these requirements. 
If one cannot meet the basic character requirement, America does 
not want a citizen who possesses proper requirements to be penal¬ 
ized by association with and denying of rights by those born in 
other lands who lack the necessary character requirements. 

The process of naturalization Is exceedingly easy and simple. In 
fact, many believe too easy. Of all persons appl 3 rlng for citizenship, 
considerably less than 8 ^rcent are refused because of lack of one 
or more of the several requirements. You must be able to speak 
the English language, unless physically unable to do so. This does 
not prevent your retaining the langiuige of your kith and kin In 
the old land. You must be able to sign your name to your citizen¬ 
ship application. Indeed, the requirements are meager. The whole 
procedure of filing the necessary papers and waiting for the neces¬ 
sary length of time for investigation by Government officials is a 
Judicial one. The Judges who preside in the naturalization courts 
are sympathetic, and in no respect are they, or Should they, be severe 
or contemptuous. They are and should be gratified to know of 
your amblnon to enjoy the privileges and assume the responsibility 
of Amifirican citizenship. 
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Time does not permit a detailed discussion of the requirements 
for naturalization. Pull information on the subject of naturaliza¬ 
tion can be obtained from civil and Federal organizations interested 
In the promotion of Americanism, or at the clerk^s office of the 
superior court of our State courts, or the United States courts. 1 
regret that the law requires the payment of a fee to be naturalized. 
1 personally have urged and succeeded in reducing this fee from 
time to time. It should only be a nominal fee. After naturaliza¬ 
tion comes registration, which means being enrolled by name in 
the office of the registrar of voters in the city or town where one 
resides. Naturalization papers give you the rights to enjoy all the 
privileges of American citizenship, but in order to enjoy one of the 
highest and greatest of the rights of American citizenship, the right 
to vote in elections, it is necessary to register as a voter in the city 
or town where you reside. All American rights are available to 
the naturalized alien. The process of registering in order to vote 
is simply for the purpose of having honest elections and correct 
and honest records of those entitled to vote, and therefore prevent 
illegal, dishonest, and corrupt election of officials. 

I conclude by urging all of our aliens who have the right disposi¬ 
tion, whose residence in America has made them realize the value of 
our free Institutions and has given them the understanding of the 
benefits and privileges America offers its citizens as compared with 
other lands, to seek the earliest opportunity to become citizens of 
this Republic. Let me add that citizenship is a priceless privilege. 
The Federal Government urges no one to become a citizen. It wel¬ 
comes to citizenship all those who seek it with the proper disposi¬ 
tion and attitude. All aliens, then, who desire to secure a full 
participation in the life of our country should seek, at the earliest 
opportunity, American citizenship. Do this not because of mere 
material benefits that America offers to you and yours, but because 
of the dignity, the freedom, the liberty, the inalienable rights and 
the opportunities for peace, position, and happiness that American 
citizenship bestows upon you. 

Life Insurance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

LETTER BY HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, OF WYOMING, AND 
BULLETIN OP THE AMERICAN LITE CONVENTION 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, throughout his services in 
the Senate, and particularly since the beginning of the studies 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee, of which he 
Is the chairman, the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
OTVIahonev] has been an exponent—both in and out of this 
Chamber—of the principle that the powers of government 
should be exercised to encourage free private enterprise. 

Many Senators will remember his speech upon this floor 
during the last session in support of his amendment to a 
bill then pending, the purpose of which was to prevent Gov¬ 
ernment competition with private enterprise. That amend¬ 
ment was adopted by this body. 

During several weeks past there has been a disposition to 
attribute to the Temporary National Economic Committee, 
or at least to the Securities and Exchange Commission, which 
is represented on that committee, a purpose in the present 
study of life insurance to lay the basis for some form of Gov¬ 
ernment competition with that industry. There has been no 
basis for these reports, and it has, I think, been a fortunate 
thing that the Senator from Wyoming, by several statements, 
has undertaken to clear the atmosphere, and to demonstrate 
that the reports which have been In circulation are based 
upon fear and not upon fact. 

Those of us who serve with the Senator from Wyoming 
know that his purpose, at all times, has been to pursue an 
objective study of the entire economic system for the purpose 
of eliminating acknowledged abuses, and of making it unnec¬ 
essary for government to Interfere with the ordinary af¬ 
fairs of our citizens. 

The point of view of the Senator with respect to life In¬ 
surance has been very well set forth in a letter which he wrote 
on February 10, 1940, to Col. C. B. Robbins, general counsel 
of the Life Convention, which, with the bulletin Issued by 


Colonel Robbins, to which the Senator’s letter was in answer, 
I think, should be published In the Record. 1 ask unanimous^ 
consent that that may be done. 

There being no objection, the letter and bulletin were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

United States Senate, 
Washington,, D, C., February 10, 1940, 

Col. O. B. Robbins, 

Manager and General Counsel, American Life Convention, 

230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Dear Colonel Bobbins: My attention has Just been called to the 
special bulletin, No. 769, dated January 81, 1940, In which you 
make certain comments upon my letter to Hon. Edward T. Taylor 
commenting upon the special btiUetin of the American Life Con¬ 
vention issued on December 1, 1939. 

It was my purpose in writing that letter to make clear to the 
public and to the insurance Industry that unsubstantial fears were 
being disseminated through the medium of your bulletin, fears that 
have had no basis in anything that the Temporary National 
Economic Committee has done and in nothing that has been 
published or released by its members. Your bulletin of January 
31, while accepting the statements contained in my letter, Is open 
to the same criticism as the former bulletin in that it likewise 
disseminates fears which are not foimded. on any act or release 
of the committee. 

You say in your new bulletin, “The statements contained In the 
pamphlet referring to the apparent intention of some members of 
the committee to recommend absorption by the Government of 
industrial life Insurance, Federal regulation, and a change In our 
agency system, were not made following any statement by any 
member of the committee, but were the only Inferences that 
could be drawn from the testimony of witnesses produced by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and examined at great length 
In regard to those matters." May I say that the Inference of 
which you complain Is your inference and not the Inference of 
any member of the committee. You speak of "the apparent Inten¬ 
tion of some members of the committee," but it Is clear from 
your paragraph, which I have Just quoted, that this Intention Is 
"apparent" to you, not as the result of any statement that has been 
made or any release Issued by the committee, but by your In¬ 
ference. It occurs to mo to suggest that the American Life 
Convention might well consider It Is advisable to draw inferences 
which it deems antagonistic to the best interests of life insurance 
and to disseminate them broadcast without any attempt to verify 
them. No recommendations or suggestions with respect to life 
Insurance have ever been discussed, either formally or Informally, 
at any meeting of this committee or of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The balance of your Bulletin No. 789 Is likewise open to misinter¬ 
pretation and is not based upon any act, any recommendation, or 
any Inference drawn by the Temporary National Economic Com¬ 
mittee. You quote a press dispatch sent out from Washington late 
in December, and you refer to it as a "release." The fact that you 
do not describe It for what It was, namely, a story sent out by a 
news organization, and that you refer to It as a "release," Is cal¬ 
culated to give the Impression that it had some official character. 
It had no official character. It was not a release of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee or of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Temporary National Economic Committee had 
no knowledge of It and no responsibility for It. 

Three suggestions were reported In this story to have been ad¬ 
vanced. Let me discuss them separately: 

The first was "amendment of the Federal Bankruptcy Act to give 
the Government jurisdiction over Insurance-company failures." No 
testimony to date has been presented to the Tem^rary National 
Economic Committee with respect to the application of the bank¬ 
ruptcy laws to Insurance companies. It Is possible that before the 
study is completed there may be some testimony with respect to 
certain failures. Such a study, however. Is clearly a part of the 
fundamental problem of Investment. 

The second suggestion was "creation of a form of fund insurance 
similar to the Federal deposit Insurance for bonks." No testimony 
has been given to the committee on this subject, and none is con¬ 
templated. It Is not on the program of the committee in any form, 
and, as a matter of fact. Securities and Exchange Commission 
experts have expressed to me the doubt as to the practicability of 
such a proposal. 

The third suggestion was the "establishment of an even more 
comprehensive control system patterned after the Federal Reserve 
System for banka, or regulation under an administrative body sucti 
as the Securities and Exchange Commission." Again, no testimony 
on this subject has been heard by the committee and none Is to 
be presented. The ccnoomlttee has at no time assigned any such 
subject to any of the agencies associated with it for study or report. 

I have no hesitation whatever in saying that none of these sug¬ 
gestions has any basis in any action by the committee or In any 
recommjendatlon to the committee, a fact w^hlch might easily have 
been ascertained by you by the mere expedient of addressing a 
question to me. That you have chosen rather to place the au¬ 
thority of your office and of the American Life Convention behind 
the circulation of a press report, frankly, seems rather amazing to 
me, for Instead of arousing the fears of persons associated with 
the Insurance Industry you could easily have helped to alleviate 
them. 
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now wltai respect to your_it tliat “It Is segretteble tlkst 

Senator O'Mahoney m/A not mention the matter ot State as op¬ 
posed to Federal anpenrlsion ^ May Z oall your attention 

to the fact that Insuranoe companies have In times past been 'very 
active and vigorous In contending that life insuranoe is a national 
business and should not be subject to Btate regulation. In your 
original bulletin of December l> 1939, you cited two Supreme Court 
cases, namely, Paul v. Vir^ia (8 Wall 168), and the Now York 
Life Inswranae Co, v. Deer lodge County (231 U. 8. 495), In order 
* to support the contention that insuranoe contracts are not within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal aovemment over Interstate com¬ 
merce. It is Interesting to note that In both of these cases which 
were taken to the courts by the insurance companies, It was the 
contention of the companies that insuranoe Is within the commeroe 
clause and, therefore, subject to Federal supervision. The Hew 
York Life Insurance Co. In the latter case retained the distin¬ 
guished Harvard scholar Dean Roscoe Pound, to bring an the power 
of his Intellect and knowledge to bear to support the argument 
which the company was making that life insurance Is a business of 
such magnitude and Importance that it should not be regulated by 
the States. 

Inasmuch as Insurance companies were the first to suggest Fed¬ 
eral jurisdiction over the business, I am at a loss to understand 
why you should tremble at the thought. 

Let me again eacpress to you my conviction that there Is nothing 
In the study of life insuranoe by the Temporary National Economic 
I Committee in the slightest degree inimical to the insurance In¬ 
dustry. The purpose of this committee is not to attack any busi¬ 
ness or any Individual, its only objective, as I have repeatedly 
stated, is to develop fundamental facts with respect to our eco¬ 
nomic oondltlons In the hope of making the system of free, private 
enterpilse more effective. To use the words of President Roosevelt 
in h£s message of April 29, 1938, when he recommended this 
study, may I not say to you that, in my opinion, “It should appeal 
to the honest common sense of every inde^ndent businessman in¬ 
terested primarily in running his own business at a profit rather 
than in controlling the business of other men." 


Sincerely yotirs, 


Joseph O. 


The following release, sent out from Wiashlsgton late tn Decem¬ 
ber, purports to give the views of members of the T. N. B. O. oon- 
eernnig Oovernment regulatlcm of life-lnsiinmoe eompanies: 

“Members of the Federal mosugtoly oonunittee dleoloeed that they 
have been etmsld^ilig informaUy several possible methods for Oov- 
emment regulation of Ufe-lnsuranos compantse. 

“Thsy have not agiesd on any recommendations, but thw oontsnd 
^t commlttse hearings during the last year havs shown that soma 
form of regulation ehouid supplement existing Stats laws, 

TKSZB STTOCDDmONS ADVAKOKD 

'Members ..who favor some form of Federal regulation said that 
they would not advocate etmplantlng State Jurisdiction, but rather 
would euggest Federal authority over matters wtxloh aie beyond 
^e jurisdiction of any one State. 

“Among the suggeetions which they lald have been under con¬ 
sideration are: (1) Amendment of the Federal Bankruptcy Act to 
give the Qovemment jurlsdlotlon over Insurance-company failures. 

PsnfOiPLX OP p. o. 1 . o. 

“(2) Creation of a form of fund Insurance slmllsr to the Fed¬ 
eral deposit insuranoe for banks. It would give the Gknremment 
opportunity to require uniform accounting and make possible the 
disclosure of any irregulantles. 

“(3) Establishment of an even more comprehensive control sys¬ 
tem patterned after the Federal Reserve System for banks, or reg¬ 
ulation under an administrative body such as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

“Proponents of Federal control contend that life companies are 
engaged in many respects in the same business as banks, yet are 
permitted much greater freedom of operation. Most of the evi¬ 
dence which the 8. B. O. has presented to the committee has been 
designed to show that State regulation Is Inadeq^te." 

O. B. ROBBUfS, 

Manager and General Couneel, 


Policy of the United States in the Finnish-Russian 

War 


[Special Bulletin No. 789. American Life Convention, Chicago, 
January 31, 1940] 

Lsttsb op tkx Honorable Joseph C. O'Mahonet to Hepbsssntatzvs 
Edward T. Taylor, op Colorado, Discussing the American Life 
Convention Pamphlet “Life Insurance Should Be Supervised, 
Regulated, and Governed by Law in the States" 

Herewith enclosed will be found copy of a letter written by the 
Honorable Joseph C. O’Maboney, United States Senator from Wyo¬ 
ming, and chairman of the Temporary National Economic Com¬ 
mittee, to Representative Edward T. Taylor of Colorado. Attached 
to the letter will be found copy of special bulletin issued by the 
I American Life Convention on December 1, 1939, transmitting the 
. pamphlet entitled "Life Insurance Should Be Supervised, Regulated, 
and Governed by Law tn the States," and also a copy of letter writ¬ 
ten from this office to the various convention State vice presidents 
at the time the pamphlet was transmitted to them. 

Senator OMahoney makes frequent reference both to the letter 
of transmittal and to the pamphlet Itself, and severely criticizes 
certain points made in both. Senator O’Mahoney's statement In 
. paragraph 4. page 8, of his letter to the effect that the conven¬ 
tion letter stated that the “Securities and Exchange Commission 
has 64 investigators at work" Is inaccurate. What the letter said 
was that we were Informed that the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission had 64 investigators. That was the Information which 
came to this office from a reliable sotiroe at the time the letter was 
written. Of course, we had no means of knowing aoctirately how 
I many investigators the Securities and Exohai^e Commission 
actually had out, nor does it seem to ub that the number is as 
Important as the activities of those they did have out. 

The letter is very interesting and very illuminating as to the 
attitude of the chairman of the Temporary National Soonomio 
Committee on the various matters discussed in the pamphlet 
Issued by the American Life Convention. Senator O'Mahonby’s 
, statement that he is in favor of private enterprise will receive 
the unqualified approval of every life-insurance company, and his 
fiirther statement that the committee has no intention of attack¬ 
ing the agency system under which life Insurance is written, and 
that there is no intention on the part of the committee to recom¬ 
mend absorption of industrial-life business by any governmental 
agency, will receive enthusiastic approval among life-insurance men. 

It is regrettable that Senator O'Makoney did not mention the 
matter of State as opposed to Federal supervision, which was the 
whole purpose of the pamphlet, the observations contained in it as 
to the conduct of the investigation being merely incidental. 

1 am quite sure that Senator O'Mahonsy’s invitation to the life- 
insurance companies to present to the T. N. E. 0. “its own story in its 
own way" will be gladly accepted by the companies. 

The statements contained in the pamphlet referring to the ap¬ 
parent Intention of some members of the committee to recommend 
absorption by the Government of industrial life insurance, Federal 
< regulation, and a change In our agency sratem, were not made fol¬ 
lowing any statement by any member ox the committee, but were 
the only inference that could be drawn from the testimony of wit¬ 
nesses produced by the Securities and Excliange CkunmUilon and 
examined at great length in regard to those matters. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN, OF MICHZGAN 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a very ex¬ 
cellent and instructive address delivered over the radio last 
Monday night by the Junior Senator from Michigan [Mr« 
Brown] in the forum conducted by the Washington Evening 
Star, on the policy of this country in the Finnish-Russian 
War. 

There being no objection, the suldress was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The foreign affairs of the United States have been conducted 
with such sound judgment and ability by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull that there Is no substantial group in the 
United States who disagree. The purpose of our poUoy is to keep 
out of trouble. The neutrality law of 1939 does just that. Those 
who said that if we adopted the Neutrality Act we would be march¬ 
ing down the road to war now find us marching the other way. 
The only authority that can get us into war is the American people. 
Wise national leadership knows that it can best serve the Ameri¬ 
can people by influencing public sentiment away from involve¬ 
ment. The NeutraUty Act has accomifilshed its purpose. It has 
influenced sentiment against participation in Europe's struggle. 

Let us examine the evidence. At the outbreak of war the Gallup 
poll asked this question: “If it appears that Germany is defeating 
England and France, should the United States declare war on Ger¬ 
many and send our Army and Navy to Europe to fight?" That 
was in September 1039. Of those contacted in the sclentlflo manner 
by which public opinion has many times been successfully tested, 
44 percent said, “Yea, we should go to war." Last week the same 
question was put. Those for war had dwindled to 23 percent. 
Those against war had Increased from 66 percent to *77 percent. 
We are not marching down the road to war. We are marching up 
the road to peace. Wise national leadership has greatly aided. 
The Neutrality Act of 1939 has satisfied our people. They can do 
and are doing what they desire to do, giving all aid poeslble under 
our neutrally to those nations we consider to be the friends of 
democracy and peace. 

The Amezloan public is definitely pro-Ally, antl-Hitler, and 
definitely pro-Finnish and anti-Russian. American public sentl- 
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ment wants the Oovemment and the people of the United States 
to do what can be done within the mice and llmlte established by 
International law. An embargo upon the shipment of arms and 
ammunition would have been a mistake. We were outraged at the 
outbreak of war. We have an Interest In peace. We supposed the 
Allies had appeased Hitler and were astounded at his utter disre¬ 
gard of his promise at Munich when he said Germany had no 
further demands In Europe. Our people wanted to show their 
abhorrence for one who had plunged the world into war and men¬ 
aced our Nation. If we had by law prohibited our people from 
doing what a neutral lawfully can do, public sentiment, I fear, 
would have Inundated the country with a demand for participa¬ 
tion. But when the people feel that we are doing what Is reason¬ 
ably possible within our neutrality to aid the democracies of Eu¬ 
rope, they are content. We know of the prohibition of the use of 
American ships and the prohibition of American travel in the war 
zones. We are satisfied that no incident can arise that would give 
substance to a demand for war. 

The isolationist's Bible was the famous book. Road to War, by 
Walter MiUis. It is interesting to call attention to the fact that the 
author in a recent magazine article said that the Isolationists were 
largely concentrating their energies on keeping the United States 
out of the last war Instead of the present one. He asks the ques¬ 
tion: 

“Would a complete Hitler victory produce so direct a threat to 
the United States that we should risk life and wealth to prevent 
it?" 

I say, no. He further asks: 

“If the menace is not great enough for that, is It not at losust 
sufficient to Justify our lending economic aid to the Allies even at 
the cost of unpleasantness from the Nazis?" 

This latter rhetorical question sums my own thought up in a 
sentence. The Neutrality Act permits the American people to give 
such economic aid as we can in safety, without violating the ac¬ 
cepted principles of international law. We are not now neutral in 
thought and we never were since Hitler violated the promises he 
gave at Munich. Our morality can never condone, let alone ap¬ 
prove, the brutal course he took toward Poland. No President can 
tell us. as was done in 1916, that we must be neutral in thought. 
We are not. 

Repression of thought or of individual liberty of action as dis¬ 
tinguished from governmental action would be unfortunate. Lib¬ 
erty of thought with respect to our international affairs Is most 
desirable. The evidence I have given of the subsidence of the war 
spirit as shown by the two polls is proof of my contention. What 
then should be our view and our attitude toward the brutal attack 
by Russia on heroic Finland? I answer; the widest possible aid 
from government and from citizen within the limits of our neu¬ 
trality. Within those limits what can we do? 

Since the 1st of February after a series of defeats, the power and 
weight of Russian arms have been used in an effort to break through 
the Mannerhelm lino on the Karelian Isthmus in southeastern Fin¬ 
land. At the present time it is not known what the result will be. 
The prevailing sentiment in America is so strongly pro-Flnnlsh and 
anti-Russian that some impatience is exhibited in the public press, 
and doubtless exists in the public mind as to the delay in getting 
aid such as our Nation can give to the hard-pressed Finns. 

I want to discuss this general subject of Finnish aid tonight. 
There is no doubt that the American people are opposed to military 
Intervention by It in any of Europe’s quarrels. Our experience in 
the last war and the vinfortunate results of the Versailles Treaty 
which, some believe, olded in creating the conditions which brought 
on the present war, were greatly disappointing to us. We ask our¬ 
selves the question, What was all our effort worth? It only post¬ 
poned the struggle. It did not remove the basic causes. 

Another outstanding fact has increased our determination to 
remain out of the struggle. It wtis the practical repudiation of 
Europe’s debts to us. I look upon the $11,000,000,000 we lost as 
something in the nature of an insurance premium against war. If 
it keeps us out, perhaps It was money well spent, But our pre¬ 
dominant sentiment is strongly pro-Ally. There Is no question but 
that our neutrality bill was Intended and does favor the Allied cause 
although no one can say it Is not strictly In accord with accepted 
international law. 

The Finnish situation Is different. They have paid us and are 
the victims of brutal aggression. I have heard no one defend the 
Russian position In the United States Congress. What we can do 
about It Is another question. 

International law. Insofar as it attempted to regulate and control 
war practice, was torpedoed and sunk when the submarine became a 
material factor in warfare. International law is now a legal sham¬ 
bles. The structure Is In ruins. Those gxillty of the grossest 
breaches forget their own crimes and point the finger of scorn at 
others whom they charge with violations. In the Altmark affair, 
there seemed to be three features that all can agree upon. Norway 
did not do Its full duty as a neutral; Germany was using neutral 
waters for war purposes; England violated the neutrality of Norway. 
In other words, all three violated the generally accepted tenets of 
international law as It was, before it became a dead letter. 

Applied to the Finnish situation the principal reason why wo 
have not made a direct loan of a substantial amount for military 
purposes la becaiise of our desire to stay within what we understand 
to be International law. There Is no doubt but that a loan for 
military purposes, for the purchase of munitions of war, would be a 
violation of international law. But this question naturally arises 
when one nation flsigrantly violates international law, such as has 
Russia by attacking Finland without a declaration of war, and 
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deliberately violates a solemn nonaggreeslon pact as Russia viedated 
its pact with Finland by invading that nation—^whether such nation.^ 
by Its action Is not outside of the pale of International law. Should 
It be allowed to Invoke the law’s protection? Cannot the world 
take the position that such a nation is comparable to an outlaw who 
has plundered, killed, murdered, and thereby is not entitled to the 
protection of lew thrown about a law-abiding citizen? That was 
something of the idea back of the League of Nations. A good case 
for such a Justification can be made and would Justify any action 
that our Nation might take. 

But I say to the friends of Finland in America—and there are 
over a hundred million of them—^that if we took the attitude I have 
Jiust expressed and gave direct military aid to Finland, there is no 
question that we would be considered to be at war, and this I do 
not believe our people wont. Nor do they desire to violate our own 
interpretation of international law. Therefore, when the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, together with representatives of the executive depart¬ 
ments, considered my original bill for $60,000,000 unrestricted grant 
to Finland, they found and convinced me that some revision was 
necessary. This was done. The bill passed the Senate and is now 
pending in the House of Representatives, where it Is expected that 
It will pass within the present week. 

The opposition to the bill Is two-sided. It comes first from those 
who say that we should not make any loon whatever to Finland and 
that anything we do is a violation of our neutrality. Let me answer 
that briefly by calling attention to the fact that the present Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States and former Sec¬ 
retary of State, whose attainments in the field of international law 
are well known through his long experience in International affairs, 
headed the United States delegation to the Habana Conference 
in the year 1928. Upon the exact point at issue the Habana agree¬ 
ment of 1928 provided as follows: 

“The neutral state is forbidden— 

“(a) To deliver to the belligerent directly or Indirectly or for any 
reason whatever, ships of war, munitions, or any other war material. 

“(b) To ^ant to It any loans or to open credits for it during the 
duration of the war. • • • 

“Credits that a neutral state may give to facilitate the sale or 
exportation of its food products and raw materials are not Included 
in this prohibition.” 

That convention was agreed to by our Government and was 
ratified by the United States Senate in accordance with our con¬ 
stitutional practice. No one denies that the bill which the Senate 
passed is strictly within that declaration. It seems to me that this 
is a clear and authoritative denial that our action, if the bill passes, 
will be in any way unneutral or in violation of international law. 
This provision of the Habana convention and our agreement to It 
convinced me that the proposal of a nonrestrlcted military loan 
would be in violation of our declared policy. The only loophole by 
which we could have Justified a direct military loan from our 
Nation^—our Government—as distinguished from a voluntary loan 
by our people, Is by adopting the view that Russia and Finland are 
not at war. Many students of international law contend that our 
Government can and should adopt that view. I cannot. I think 
the majority of the Members of the Senate do not have that view. 
Finland and Russia are at war. 

The second source of opposition was from those who contend 
that the bill does not go far enough, that no loan will be made, 
and that if made it will not do any good. Those who so contend 
entirely overlook the fact that the Federal Loan Administrator has 
repeatedly stated before three committees of Congress that he con¬ 
sidered Finland a good risk; that Finland would pay. Mr. Jones 
said: 

“I believe Finland will pay her debts. The Finnish people always 
have, and I believe they alwa 3 rs will.” 

Asked If they would pay in the event there was no Finland, he 
replied: 

“If they are not able to pay now, they will pay later, I believe.” 

In the event Russia defeats Finland, this does not mean the end 
of a Finnish Republic. A victory for the Allies will again mean a 
free Finland. 

Those who argue that no loan will be made overlook the fact 
that the President, on January 16 last, sent a message to Congress 
calling attention to Finland’s perfect record in the payment of her 
debt, calling attention to the widespread desire on the part of the 
people of the United States to assist Finland in financing the pur¬ 
chase of agricultural and montifacttired products, calling attention 
to the fact that there would be early occasion to consider applica¬ 
tions for loans in Scandinavia, and urging Congress to Increase 
the capital of the Export-Import Bank so th&t such loans cou’d 
be made. Does anyone doubt but that the President and the Fed¬ 
eral Loon Administrator are both desirous of carrying out the wishes 
of the American people in this respect? They have already author¬ 
ized a $10,000,000 grant to Finland under the limited capital of the 
Export-Import Bank and have in plain language asked for addi¬ 
tional capital so that they might go further. To contend that 
President Roosevelt and Federal Loan Administrator Jones are not 
minded to do all that can be done with reasonable safety is to 
deny the Import of their plain language. 

The second ground taken by these opponents of the Fi nn is h 
loan bill Is that the restriction in the bill will prevent any 
effective aid to Finland, that what Finland needs is soldiers, shot, 
shell, airplanes, and tanks. Of course, we as a Government, can¬ 
not send them soldiers without being at war. Many citizens not 
only from the United States but from other countries, partic¬ 
ularly from the Scandinavian countries, have enlisted, and the 
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niunber Is daHy thematag. M xm aee what tha rwatrlct tea cf 
the bUl la. It mfB that wa ahaU not make a loan lor the pur- 
Bhaae o£ any arttcaae Hated ae anna, ammunition, or nnplemanta 
of war by the Praeldrat of the United Statea in aooordanoe with 
the Neutrality Act. X hare that Uat before me. Xt would taka 
more time than Z hare to read It. It le better iot me to detail 
what can be bought that wlU be of aid to the Flnnitfi people. 
Xt muBt be remembered that the manpower of Finland, Inolurttn g 
those uptotheageofib.arelnthe army and their produotlre power 
thereby greatly decreased. Taking the year 1888, and 1 aaaure you 
it is t^loal, the three highest exports In value from the united 
States to Finland were cotton, cni, and cereals. If they needed these 
commodities before the war. they need them a great deal more now 
when their manpower has been mustered Into military servloe. All 
of these and. of ooume, other food products, may be purchased under 
this blU. 

Ihe important needs of the army, I am reliably Informed, are 
divided Into four classes—transportation, foods, and medicines, 
general simpHes, shelter and personal equipment. In transporta^ 
uon the army needs horses, mules, hameues, saddles, wagons, rail¬ 
road engines, rolling stock, motortrucks, automobiles, and, most 
important, oil and gasoline. You must remember that trans¬ 
portation in Finland is largely by water. They have 2,500 miles 
of Interior water navigation. Motorboats, rowboats, pontoons, 
steel fOr bridges jure all needed and may be purchased under this 
bill. In communication there is telephone and radio equipment. 
In the line of foods and medicines, there are all foods, including 
forage for the horses and mules, hay. oats, etc. There are first- 
aid kits, qsllnta, surgioal instruments, medicines of all kinds. In 
shelter and penicmal individual equipment canvas tents, blankets, 
sleeping bags, mittens, socks, shoes, boots, earmuffs, all clothing, 
civilian gas maSks, binoculars, parachutes, all of which may be 
purchased In the United States imder this bill. Finally, In the 
line of general supplies, there are searchlights, which are badly 
needed for the spotting of airplanes, sound detectors, barbed wire, 
which is most valuable for defensive purposes, and many other 
articles too numerous to mention. All of these things not only 
may be purchased but they are essential, and their supply under 
this bill will leave funds and credits which the Finns have with 
other nations available for the purchase of shot and shell, or 
gun and plane, which we cannot under our law furnish. 

So the claim that this Is a mere gesture, that the money will do 
Finland no good, is without foundation. The American people can 
assume that this administration will loan and that this bill will do 
just what It is designed to do; it will give Finland $30,000,000 worth 
of vital and essential aid. 

But I think we should do more. It should be done by the Ameri¬ 
can people. Much has been done and much more can be done. 
I am In thorough sympathy with Major General OTlyan’s organiza¬ 
tion, Fighting Funds for Finland, and I urge upon all the friends of 
Finland in America to contribute as liberally as they can to this 
organization. Oontributlons here in Washington can be made to 
the Riggs National Bank, and throughout the country in designated 
similar institutions. This is the field where the private citizen is 
unrestricted. The Senate, by resolution, has invited such aid 
loan. By gift we can do more. No tenet of international law, 
no rule of neutrality prevents a citizen from either giving or loan¬ 
ing fluids for any purpose whatsoever. The American spirit of fair 
play, our sympathy and our appreciation can be given full expres¬ 
sion in the form of gifts to the fighting funds for Finland. 

Others may view without emotion the spectacle of the mighty 
Russian nation, the most extensive in the world, with the largest 
standing army In the world, attacking a small, peaceful, inoffensive 
nation. I can not. Russia outnumbers Finland in population 
almost 50 to 1. Without the slightest provocation, on a demand 
for cession of territory and the establishment of naval and military 
bases which no nation could grant and retain its self-respect, this 
modem barbarian power—and 1 cannot call it else-launched its 
attack in the dead of winter, when the way over Finland’s lakes was 
open. A fervor of patriotism has so far enabled this little nation 
to stop—^nay, repeatedly, to defeat the Russians, Their stand has 
aroused the admiration of the world. Their fight Is purely de¬ 
fensive. Their sole objective is the defense of their nation, their 
government, their homes, and their people. 

The danger to us now seems remote. But let the unholy doc¬ 
trine of these Oommunlsts who control the most extensive country 
In the world, with a population of 180,000,000, succeed in Finland, 
and it is then but a step to Sweden, to Norway, and to l^nmark. 
They may stop there for a breathlxig spell, but the menace will 
then grow to plague the selfish but thoughtless German who un¬ 
leashed and encouraged this unchristian monster. It Is not diffi¬ 
cult to vision a result In Europe that will leave Germany, l&igland, 
France, and others with their youth eacrlfioed; their economic oon- 
dition_pro6trate, In debt so far that repudiation Is the only way 
left. TtxvLt is the opportunity these vultures are waiting for. Chrla- 
ttanlty and civilization as we know them may be no more In the Old 
World. Z do not predict It. Finland now holds the front tor 
Christendom. Sweden, Norway and Denmark, England and P^anoe, 
prostrate Austria and the Ozecns, and even Italy axe doing much to 
aid them: let not powerful America fail them. Our Government 
will do all It can within our neutrality; more must come from the 
American people. Hie courageous Finn has egpoaed to the world 
the weakness of the Bolahevlks. let ua do all within our power 
to aid them. 
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ABKOBS BY HON. BnYLBB BRIDOB9. OF NEW HAMPSHIBB 

Mr. BRIDOES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered bjr me at Albuquerque, N. Mex., on the 14th Instant. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

On Monday, we celebrated the birth of an American whose very 
name Is a cherished part of our national tradition. To those of ua 
who are Republicans, the memory of Lincoln is more than dear. 
It is an Inspiring challenge which we, as the Inheritors of hla 
party, must carry forward. 

We always think of Lincoln as a great humanitarian. Love of 
humanity was his outstanding quality. From it sprang his pas¬ 
sionate devotion to the cause ^ freedom. But both were tempered 
with a homespun wisdom. 

Lincoln was not only an Idealist, but a realist endowed with good, 
hard common sense. He knew what it was to struggle for existence. 
But the abundant life he sought for men was not one planned and 
distributed by the Government, but one which assured them the 
reward of their labors and the opportunity to rise as high as they 
are able. 

**The legitimate object of government,*’ he declared. ”is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need to have done, but can¬ 
not do at all, or cannot so well do for themselves, in their separate 
and individual capacities. In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, goverzmient ought not to interfere." 

Thus, Lincoln sought not the extension of the Government, but 
to extend to men of every race, creed, and color the ideal upon 
which this Nation was foimded—^freedom of each to seek his own 
destiny. In the dark days through which he guided the Nation, 
he saw Its problems in terms of human life and happiness. That 
Is the standard by which human progress must ever be measured, 

But there Is a vast difference between true humanltarianlsm and 
experiments conducted according to blue prints of theorists in the 
name of the ill-fed, ill-housed, and Ul-olad. They may be designed 
to achieve for the underprivU^d all that the planners consider is 
good for them. They must show the road to Utopia—on paper. 
But the real test is not the "social objective," however noble, but the 
result In terms of human welfare and progress. 

At the beginning of the New Deal crusade three groups In par¬ 
ticular were the object of their solicitude and promises—^the unem¬ 
ployed. the worker, and the farmer. Eight years later, as the Ameri¬ 
can people go once more to the polls, the problems of unemployment, 
labor, and agriculture are no less pressing than when the New Deal 
first took office. The man who Is out of work, the farmer, and the 
worker are beginning to realize that the New Deal has not only 
failed to solve their problems but that they themselves have paid 
most dearly for New Deal experiments conducted on their behalf. 

First, there is the New De^ policy of spending under the plea of 
helping those in need. 

From the time that it took office In 1933 to the end of the last fiscal 
year, on June 30, 1889, tlie New Deal had spent nearly $48,600,000,- 
000. For the last fiscal year before the New Deal took office expendi¬ 
tures amounted to less than $41 for each man, woman, and child. 
For the fiscal year 1939 this rose to $70.65 per person. Taxes have 
been the highest in our history. In 1933 the Federal Government 
collected $16A4 per capita. In 1039 this roee to $43J31 for each 
person. Today the interest on the Federal debt alone Is greater 
than the total expenditures of the National Government for any 
year in its history up until 1917, with the one exception of the year 
1865, during the OlvU War. In less than 8 years the Federal debt 
has risen $22,000,000^000. In 1932 the share of each American of 
the debt was approximately $158. Tbday It la, roughly, $316. 

It Is almost impossible for any man to conceive of the meaning 
of the figure 42,000,000,000. And yet if such a debt were to be paid 
off at the rate of half a million a day, 860 days a year, it would take 
over 222 years to pay the forty-two million alone, to say nothing of 
Interest. And yet we are still spending, as we have for years, at 
that same rate of a half million, not every day, but every hour of 
•very year. 

Obvlmasly you and 1 cannot begin to pay thisgigantic debt which 
we have acciunulated within so short a time. The New Deal is sure 
to be remembered by future generations of Americans primarily for 
the heritage of debt which it bequeathed to them. 

And yet, although we are leaving nearly half the price of our 
extraviganoe to be paid by posterity, you in New Mexico, along 
with the teat of our people, are beariog the burden of terriflo 
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tMation ^ItikL tiUs flch And poor oUka Wot only 1ia« ft 
crippled bustnoM and eaten Into the buying power of the Nation 
but it reaches even Into the relief check, dejnlving those in need 
of food and clothing. It is estimated that approximately 20 cents 
of the dollar spent by the poorest family in the land goes In hidden 
taxes paid on the barest necessities of life. For the average famUy 
it u nearer 20 cents out of every dollar, and for thoee who are 
well-to»do it is even higher. Thus these hidden taxes are paid by 
farmer and worker alike, adding to the cost of living of every 
citizen, whether he realizes it or not. 

This is but one of the ways in which the New Deal, which has 
set itself up as the friend of the underprivileged, has actually hurt 
them most of all. The wealthy can afford these hidden taxes. It 
is the man who is unemployed, it is the poorly paid worker with 
a large family of little ones, it is the farmer who is struggling to 
make both ends meet who can afford them least. It is the little 
man, the man who is just starting out on a business for himself, 
who is taxed and regulated out of existence. 

Lincoln, who began life so humbly, knew the value of money. 
He would have r^arded a government which by its spendthrift 
policies places so heavy a burden upon those least able to pay as 
oppressive and one that must be curbed. The freedom we mxist 
seek today Is freedom from the shackles of stilling taxation and the 
burden of increasing debt. 

Then there is the NCw Deal campaign against business, which, 
strangely enough, has been carried out in the name of the under¬ 
privileged. But who has suffered most from this hostility? Busi¬ 
nessmen have suffered surely. It has hurt industry, of course. 
Yet those who have suffered most have been the worker, the man 
who is unemployed, and the farmer. 

Let me illustrate by a recent experience of mine. The dining 
room of the Senate Office Building is frequently crowded during 
the noon hour. One day I had taken the last vacant table. I had 
nearly finished when two gentlemen came over and. apparently not 
recognizing me, asked if they might sit down. One, evidently an 
investigator for some Government agency, was telling his friend 
how he went into the offices of various companies and took what 
he wished from their files. 

*T>on*t they object?** asked the second. 

•‘Oh, no”; replied the first. “They figure we*ll be easier on them 
if they give us whatever we want.’* 

“With BO much power, there's certainly plenty of opportunity for 
abuse,” remarked his friend. 

*'Bo what?” was the reply. "What if we do abuse our power? 
Abusing a company is not like abusing an individual, is it?” 

By this time I had finished my limch and left the table, despite a 
temptation to stay and enter into the conversation. I wanted to 
point out that the abuse of an Individual may affect but one person, 
while the abuse of a corporation touches many lives. It may affect 
not only the heads of that company but the lives of all thoee it 
employs and of their families. It may affect the lives of workers 
and their families who are engaged in every business dependent 
upon that indiistry. If such an abuse adds materially to the ex¬ 
pense of production, if it residts in the reduction of the wages of 
workers In that industry and in others dependent upon it, thus 
cutting their purchasing power, It will affect other industries and 
their workers and their families as well. If it forces the company to 
raise the price of its goods, it reaches into the pockets of every 
consumer. In short, it touches not only the head of that company 
but the lives of countless hundreds who have even the slightest 
connection with that business or apparently xmne at all. Govern¬ 
ment hostility toward business may be unjust to the successful 
head of a corporation which has been able to save for the future. 
But it is cruel to the man who is deprived of his right to work and 
kept dependent upon the Government for existence. It is cruel to 
the worker who is deprived of that long-awaited and much-deserved 
Increase in wages. It is cruel to the thousands of young people who 
mduate from our schools each year and start out in search of 
jobs with high hopes but are unable to find them. 

Lincoln believed it the duty of the government of a free people 
to assure a genuinely free economy as the first and best hc^ of 
preserving the opportunity of the Individual to rise according to 
his abilities. To him the stilling of individual initiative and enter¬ 
prise would have been too high a price for a people to pay for any 
administration, however attractive the picture it paints of Utopia. 
He would have maintained that men are not free If they are 
harassed, restricted unnecessarily, and regarded with suspicion or 
distrust by thoee who administer the affairs of government. The 
freedom of men to reap the fruit of their labors and to go forward 
so long as they do not Interfere with the rights of others is a 
freedom that needs to be reasserted today. 

But this Is something that New Dealers, for all thalr boasted 
social objectives, cannot or will not see. Considered m these 
terms, no group of our people has paid a higher price for the New 
Deal than have the unemployed. Who is the victim when Gov¬ 
ernment hostility toward business keeps them out of work? The 
unemployed. Who suffers most when capital is idle because men 
hesitate to invest due to uncertainty as to what the Government 
will do next? The unemployed. Finally, who suffers the most from 
the extravagant bureaucracy that has been set up to administer 
relief? The taiqsayera—and that includes all of us-HP«y the bill, of 
course. But Is not the group that is hurt the most the unem¬ 
ployed themselveBi who see so much of the money appropriated 
lor their relief dissipated in costly administration and not infre- 
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quently aUoeated for poutleal advantage rather than on the haais 
of human need? 

The worker, too, hae paid dearly. Who la most hurt when the 
money taken from him in the name of social security is spent on 
pump-priming projects? The worker. Who Is the victim when 
Government taxee upon business must come in large part from his 
pay envelope? The worker. Whose job is endangered when Gov¬ 
ernment competition with buHness causes it to lay off men? The 
worker*8. And, last but not least, who suffers when his union is 
arbitrarily destroyed by a board presumably established to assure 
his right to genuine oollectlve bargaining? The worker. 

To Lincoln It would be obvious that the unemployed and the 
worker are paying too high a price for any benefits—actual or 
theoretical—that they may receive under such an administration; 
and that they cannot be truly free under such conditions. As he 
would not have them the slaves of other man, so he would not have 
them the wards of the state. 

The American farmer, like the worker, has had to pay the price 
of New Deal policies toward other groups. He, too, has been taxed 
to support the unemployed who have been kept on relief by the 
administration. When industrial strife has added to cost of pro¬ 
duction. he, too, has had to pay a higher price for industrial goods. 
When some 10.000.000 of our people are barely subsisting, when 
taxes consume money that would otherwise go into wages, there 
can never be sufficient purchasing power tat those who live in the 
cities to buy enough or pay enou^ for a^cultural products. The 
farmers cannot be prosperous imder such conditions. Contrary 
to New Deal philosophy, purchasing power cannot be Increased 
by Government subsidy, which is looked upon as a redistribution 
of wealth but which in reality is more likely a slow destruction of 
wealth. Increased buying power con come c^y from two sources— 
a revival of business, which adds to the total wealth of ottr people, 
and a reduction of taxes, so that less of their income will be eaten 
up by the Government, leaving more for them to spend on them¬ 
selves. Yet this simple economic truth seems to be beyond the 
comprehension of new dealers. 

Yet the reduced buying power of the rest of our people is not 
the only consequence of New Deal policies from which the farmer 
has suffered. He, too, has been the object of special attention from 
the administration, and once again the very measures put forth 
in the name of helping him are among his most serious problems. 
Today he Is at the mercy not only of the Department of Agrl- 
cultura, but the Department of State as well. The A. A. A. has 
succeeded in adjusting agriculture to a program of regimented 
restriction and scarcity at home. On the other hand, under the 
reciprocal-trade program, the fanner has steadily lost his foreign 
markets, and has had to compete with an ever-increasing inflow 
of competitive agricultural products from foreign cotmtrles. 

According to the report of Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, the 
total volume of American exports to foreign countries for the years 
1938 and 1939 was about the same—a little over $3,000,000,000. 
Yet the farmers* share dropped from over $763,000,000 to approxi¬ 
mately $578,000,000 during the first XI months of the year, a de¬ 
crease of over 24 percent. On the other hand, the Importation of 
foreign farm commodities Increased nearly 14 percent. 

Secretary Hopkins gives an Intereeting reason for this. It was 
due. he sajTs, to the improvement In business this year, which made 
necessary the increased importation of foreign raw materials, to 
keep our factories busy. And Secretary Wallace has annoimced 
that it is vital to maintain rigid curbs on farm production at 
home. Between the two, it would seem that the American fanner 
Is not to be allowed to Increase production to meet the demands 
of American Industry for raw materials. The benefits of any 
revival of business, apparently, is to go to the farmers of other 
lands. I ask you, my friends, does this make sense? 

Perhaps no group of fanners have suffered more from these 
policies than those engaged in the raising of grains and livestock. 
Our exports of grain dropped in value from two hundred and 
fifteen million in 1938 to ninety-three million in 1989. This meant 
a loss of over thirty-six and a half million dollars to wheat farm¬ 
ers alone. In 1938 we inmorted approximately 10,000,000 more 
pounds of cattle hides than we exported. But in 1989 we brought 
into the country over 80,000,000 more pounds of cattle hides than 
we sent to other nations. In 1939 we imported nearly 130,000,000 
pounds of WOOL or almost three times as much as in 1938. 

The result of this trend of increased Inmorts and decreasing 
exports over a period of years is clearly reflected in the prices 
which the farmer has received. Wool brought the lowest price 
since 1935. Here are the average cash prices received for wheat: 
1937, $1.28; 1938, 88 cents; 1939, 67 oents--tbe lowest since 1933. 
Barley and oats also brought the lowest prices since 1933. In 
1937 the farmer received an average of approximately $1 a bushel 
for com. In 1939 this dropped to 45^ cents a bushel—the lowest 
since 1934. Gan it be mere colncldenoe that so many prices have 
draped steadily ever since the reciprocal-trade treaties began? 

TVue, negotiations for a new treaty with Argentina broke down. 
But surely it was not the fault of Secretary Hull. Do you know 
that the State Department offered to lower the duties on linseed, 
canned meats, wool, hides, tanning materials, and other animal 

S oductB? True, there was to have been a quota on many of 
ese, but that quota was to be set above the average shipinent 
of these Argentine products to this ooxmtry in recent years. 
Moreover, there was to be no limit to the amount that could be 
brought ih over and above the quota at the present rate of duty. 
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under which l^e Argentlnlftns have done very well indeed during 
the past few years. And, although negotiations have been tempo¬ 
rarily suspended, there Is nothing to indicate that these conces¬ 
sions will not be made If the power of the State Department to 
mahe them Is renewed without check. 

An example of restriction at home and increased Imports from 
abroad, is furnished by potatoes. A few years ago, rigid restric¬ 
tions were placed upon their production. Remember the spe¬ 
cially stamped sacks in which we bought them for a while, and 
the proposal penalties fOr ^'bootleg*' potatoes? It is significant 
that last vear, when we reduced our production of potatoes by 
approximately 18,000,000 bushels, we increased our Importation of 
foreign potatoes by nearly 12,000,000 bushels. 

You do not need to be told what all this has meant to the 
farmers of com, wheat, potatoes, cattle, and sheep in New Mexico 
and to the grain and livestock farmers throughout the country. 

Lincoln was a firm believer in a Moderate, carefully adjusted 
protective tariff, so far acquiesced in as not to be a perpetual sub¬ 
ject of political squabbles, changes, and uncertainties.” He knew 
that if the farmers and workers of America are to be free from the 
unfair competition of cheap foreign labor, if they are not to be 
dragged down to the peasant level, they must receive such protec¬ 
tion from their Government. 

Such are conditions today that no relief or subsidy check from the 
Government can remedy, no eloquent expression of sympathy for 
or promises to the Ul-fed, Ill-housed, and Ul-clad can compensate. 
The American people are awakening more and more to the fact that 
the New Deal has failed not only In its promises not only to bring 
about recovery but to aid those who need it most. 

The unemployed are not content to be wards of the Government. 
What they demand is the opportunity to work for themselves and 
their loved ones, and to take their rightful place as self-respecting 
and creative members of their commimities. After nearly 8 years 
they have learned to their bitter disappointment that they cannot 
expect this from the New Deal. 

The farmer Is not content with subsidy checks for not producing. 
He resents the attempts to regiment his farm from Washington 
and to restrict his production. His common sense teDs him that 
he can succeed only under a government which encourages an 
economy of abundance instead of one of enforced scarcity, which 
protects the domestic market that is rightfully his, and which 
makes It possible for him to compete for the markets of the world. 
He knows that he has not had such a government under the New 
Deal, 

The true friend of the unemployed is not the administration 
which hands out the largest relief checks but the one which makes 
it possible for them to go back to work in private industry. The true 
friend of the worker la not necessarily the administration that writes 
the most laws and appoints the neatest number of officials to care 
for his interests, but the one which makes it possible for him to have 
full-time employment under decent conditions at Increasing wages. 
The true friend of the farmer is not the administration which hands 
out the largest subsidy checks and sends out the greatest number 
of officials to tell him how to run his farm and what he may or may 
not plant, but the one. that makes It possible to expand his markets, 
to improve and develop new uses for his products, to raise them less 
expensively, and to get a higher price for theuL 

The Republican Party offers no tempting panaceas as the solu¬ 
tion to the problem of unemployment, labor, or agriculture. It 
knows that progress is not measured in terms of social and eco¬ 
nomic theory but rather in terms of the happiness and prosperity 
of the individuals who, together, are the American people. It 
knows that the test of the solution to unemployment, labor, and 
agriculture is not the amount of class legislation written to benefit 
any one group or the number of Government officials delegated to 
solve their problems but the extent of prosperity of our people as 
a whole. 

The Republican Party stands pledged to the revival of our sys¬ 
tem of free economy as the only way of progress. It stands pledged 
to the removal of every obstacle to emploirment and production and 
to lend every encouragement to expansion and to the creation of 
new wealth. This—and not social and economic theory—will be 
the standard against which we will measure legislation, present and 
future. 

That is why we intend to ease the burden of taxation upon all 
of our people. That is why we stand for the revision of the Wagner 
Labor Act in the interests of industrial peace and progress and of 
true freedom and justice to employer and employee alike. That is 
why we will revise the Securities and Exchange Act to encourage 
every legitimate investment. That is why we will take the Ameri¬ 
can Government out of competition with the American people. 
That is why we will protect the American market as the birthright 
of the American farmer and worker by returning to Congress its 
constitutional power to ratify the treaties, and by seeing to it that 
competitive foreign goods are not sold in this country below the 
American cost of production. 

Such a program carries forward the tradition of the party of 
Lincoln, a party born to further human freedom. It carries for¬ 
ward the American tradition of progress through the release of 
human energies. Under it capital and labor, Industry and agri¬ 
culture will not fall to go forward, not as classes but as Americans, 
to new heights and tb a happier and more prosperous day for all 
of our people. 
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Thursday, February 29, 1940 


REPORT OP SOCIAL WELFARE AND FACT-ITODING COMMITTEB. 
BEXAR COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have received a copy of 
a report by the Social Welfare and Fact-Finding Committee 
pertaining to certain conditions in the city of San Antonio, 
Tex., and, Inasmuch as It is thought to be tirpical of conditions 
that may exist In other similar cities with reference to social 
and economic conditions and the matter of relief expendi¬ 
tures, I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

EXPORT or SOCIAL WELTARE AND FACT-PINDING COMMITTEE 

The Social Welfare and Fact-Finding Committee held its first 
meeting after the preliminary appointment meeting on September 
20. The committee was made up as follows: F. M. Frasher, Franz 
C. Groos. Theo M. Plummer, Dr. O. A. Pagenatecher. Loo M. Dubinskl, 
Gus P. Menger, L. E. Fite, Robert E. Kingston, H. Van De Walle, 
Mike Pienlazek, and W. B. Tuttle. 

The committee decided to make an investigation of the amount 
of expenditures being made in Bexar County by the Federal, State, 
and local governments for relief purposes, this to include employ¬ 
ment by the W. P. A., the C. C. C., the N. Y. A., the issuance of 
surplus commodities, and other relief. 

In order to expedite the investigation each member of the com¬ 
mittee was assigned a definite field to look into, and requested to 
make a report in writing as to his findings. The committee met 
each Wednesday night for several weeks and heard the reports of 
the various members, and considered the data furnished In these 
reports. 

Just prior to October 11 the committee requested representatives 
of the Ban Antonio Social Workers* Association to appear before it 
and present such information in regard to relief work, and in regard 
to the needy people in the city, as they deemed proper. 

On Wednesday, October 11, the representatives of the Son Antonio 
Social Workers Association appeared before the committee, being 
represented as follows: Brother Herbert F. Leies, president San An¬ 
tonio Social Workers Afisociatlon; Mrs. Val Keating, associate di¬ 
rector of State W. P. A. Employment; Mrs. Clare Green, supervisor 
of City-County Family Welfare Agency; Mrs. Augusta L. Barnes, 
executive secretary of the American Red Cross; Mrs. Nora Kelly, 
supervisor of Santa Rosa Clinic; and guest speaker. Dr. G. W. Hud¬ 
son, second-year interne, Santa Rosa Clinic, pediatric department. 

Information was generally obtained from the agencies listed, and 
is believed to be substantiaUy correct, although there were con¬ 
flicts in reports from different branches of the same agencies, and 
the figures vary even from day to day. 

The findings of the committee are as follows: 

The total amount of money now being spent in Bexar County by 
public agencies, nearly all Federal, for relief and for made work 
is approximately $7,000,000 per year, exclusive of farm subsidies. 
The largest part of this exj^ndlture was by the Works Progress 
Administration, which on September 27 had 9,720 qualified appli¬ 
cants, mostly unskilled, representing about 30,000 people. The 
funds allocated to the W. P. A. permit the employment of only ap¬ 
proximately 4,922 cases, leaving about 49 percent that cannot be em¬ 
ployed. The actual pay earned by those employed Is about $43 per 
month though it is intended, at least in theoxy. to be $63.76 per 
month for 130 hours' work. 

For the year ending August 31, the W. P. A. expenditures were 
approximately as follows, including administrative expense which 
is partly relief: 

Labor_-_-___— $3, 662,929 

Nonlabor (mostly supplies)-- 482,359 

-$3, 996,288 

Sponsors (local governments and Army): 

Labor___—- 87,868 

Nonlabor__ 776,748 

- 868,616 

_ 4,863,904 

Plus perhaps $400,000 by Army sponsors not reported. 

The second largest relief item is the free distribution of surplus 
commodities furnished by the Federal Government and distributed 
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tbrougb t!it 8t«t6 department of public welfare. The total dla- 
trlbntiODi at retail valuea for the year ending August 81 were: 


Food_8474.909. T4 

Qothlng —— 404.814.50 


to an average of 7.489 eases, or 38.889 persons per month, at a cost 
of $9.79 per case per month, which is, of course, Inadequate for the 
sustenance of a family, even If the ration was balanced. The aver<* 

S ie Texas case in 1938 was 814A5> Greater quantities of commodi- 
es could have been secured If funds had beeir available for proper 
storage. Oars of eggs wwth 89,800 each have been shipped else¬ 
where for the lack of approximately 840 per car for storage. Like¬ 
wise, oars of butter worth 88.000 have been lost for lack of $200 
for storage. The greatest losses cannot be estimated; they are those 
cars of food that are not offered to this county because ite attitude 
is known from previous experience. This may explain why the 
average State case Is 50 percent more than in Bexar County. 

Old-age assistance: 4,616 persons in Bexar County received 816.50 
each, or 871.648. In August, which. If this Is a typical month, is at 
the rate of $858,578 a year. These figures vary from month to 
month. 

Civilian Conservation Corps: 999 Bexar Cotinty boys were paid 
a total of $29,780. or at $30 a month; $22 each, or $21,824, was 
paid direct to their families and $8 each, or $7,038 to the boys. 
If this was a t 3 rpical month (September), the yearly total is 
$337,120. 

National Youth Administration: 746 Bexar County boys and girls 
were paid $14.26 each, or $10,823, In September, which, if typical. 
Is at the rate of $127,476 a year. 

Student aid: 586 Bexar Cotmty students in higher grades, in 
addition to N. Y. A., are paid $8 per month each, or $42,102 per 
year, for lunches, bus fare. etc. 

Unemployment cooH^ensatlon: Neither the local nor the State 
office apparently had any figures by ooimtles. and the best guess 
Is that 2,600 cases, or 10,000 people. In Bexar County receive about 
$50,000 per month, or $600,000 annually. 


Summary 

Cases 

Persons 

Amounts! 

Work Projects Administration (only 4,922 cases em¬ 
ployed)... 

9,730 
7,482 
4,016 
992 
745 
580 
2.500 

ao.ooo 

33,682 
4,616 
4,000 
745 
586 
10,000 

$3,905.289 
879, m 
858,506 
337,100 
127,476 
42,192 
600,000 

Surplus commodities___-. 

Old'affe (part State)....—... 

Civilian Conservation Corps. 

National Youth Administration. 

Btudont aid... 

Unemployment compensation_ 

Less probable duplications... _ 

26,641 

8,641 

92.629 

20.629 

0,839,877 



18,000 

66,000 ' 



^ Federal only. 


The probable duplications are principally In the Surplus Com¬ 
modity case load, viz: While W. P. A. employed are seldom eligible 
for commodities, the unemployed are, and are therefore in both 
W. P. A. and Surplus Commodity figures above. There are about 
6,000 such W. P. A. oases, or about 21,000 people, and the same 
applies in less degree to other classifications. 

We omit the sponsors’ costs because some are not available, and 
they arc mostly material and nonrelief labor, or for work that would 
be done regardless of W. P. A. We took no account of farm sub¬ 
sidies. nor war pensions, nor retirement pensions, nor of about 50 
cases monthly at about $80 each of old-age Insurance, which are not 
relief. There are also under way about $11,000,000 of slxun-clearanoe 
projects. 

Except for old-age and some Surplus Commodity cases, those 
aided are mostly able-bodied people, and Government agencies by 
no means cover the field of dlstrw, or even the most helpless and 
deserving oases. Types for which the governments make little or no 
provision, and which must depend on private charity, are Illness, 
including permanent tuberculosis; crippled; widowhood; dependent 
children; broken homes; families with the breadwinner sick, dis¬ 
abled, imprisoned, or otherwise economlcetUy helpless; etc. These 
must depend mainly on private charity. Nowhere does the Federal 
Government provide food (except the small, unbalanced ration of 
the surplus commodities), rent, fuel. etc. 

The committee investigations of the methods of distributing 
relief benefits develops the fact that in all cases, excepting those 
applying for old-age pensions, an applicant must register at the 
office of the city-county family welfare agency in the ol8 DeZavalla 
School at Austin and Eighth Streets. 

The clty-oounty family welfare agency is at this time financed by 
the county commissioners, and It has the duty of registering appli¬ 
cants and Investigating each case after registration. The Investlga-* 
tlon bureau has an average record of upward of 9,000 cases, of 
which approximately 7,500 are active. Of these, on October 1, there 
were as follows: 

Alien employables__....___2,248 

Allen unemployables---586 

Latin American citizens_______2,239 

6.072 


There Is an Insufficient number of persons employed 6y the 
Olty-Oounty Family Welfare Agency In registration and investi¬ 
gation work. During the past year Bexar County provided ap¬ 
proximately $18,000 toward this work. The office employs approxi¬ 
mately 50 peq>le, Including 6 outside workers. This 50 is made up 
of 19 people employed by the county, ll to 15 by the State, and 
about 15 young people who are in the office for filing and errand 
work and are supplied by the N. Y. A. 

The original set-up contemplated one case worker to only 150 
relief clients, and the load has grown until today there are ap¬ 
proximately 1,250 cases for each worker. For this reason the 
workers are only able to grant interviews several weeks after ap¬ 
plications. and to contact clients for Investigation once in about 6 
months, instead of once every month as originally planned. This 
is why there is so much complaint about the time required for 
an applicant to be given help. They need 35 case workers in¬ 
stead of 6, which would mean an average of about 220 cases per 
worker. A case worker can handle about 150 temporary or shift¬ 
ing cases, and about twice this many permanent and semi¬ 
permanent cases. 

The rations distributed are issued through a commissary, which 
as a method Is very inferior to the stamps and purchases through 
stores, as explained In the next paragraph. Nonperiehable food 
supplies are issued monthly, and perli^ble food twice a month. 
The list of commodities supplied over a year’s period might pro¬ 
vide a fairly well-balanced ration, but no attempt Is made to 
store and regulate the Issuance of the various commodities, and as 
a result important food items are often lacking, and the com¬ 
modities issued are not of a type to properly provide sustenance. 
It must be remembered that surplus commodities are surpluses 
bought by the Government to stabilize certain prioes, and are 
given away only incidental to relief, and no effort Is made to 
have a balanced ration; even if balanced It would equal In quantity 
only about 1 week per month necessary supplies. In addition 
some of the supplies are perishable and many of the people on 
relief have no facilities for keeping them, butter and fresh fruit 
and vegetables, for instance. 

The committee has Investigated ji plan now In the experimental 
stage by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation as a sub¬ 
stitute for the unsatisfactory commissary method of distribution, 
and approves it. Orange-colored food stamps are sold for cash 
to registered persons and are used at stores for purchasing food 
supplies. The object of purchasing the orange-colored stamps is 
that a 60-percent bonus in blue stamps is given with them. The 
blue stamps are good only for the purchase of those commodities 
which are listed as surplus by the Government. Blue stamps are 
also issued free without the purchase of orange stamps to those 
persons who are eligible for surplus commodities. This is simply 
a different and better way of distributing surplus commodities 
than by the commissary method. The plan has several advantages. 
It does away with the commissary and saves the beneficiary long 
trips to obtain his supplies. It further enables the beneficiary to 
obtain perishable foods in smaller quantities and all foods In far 
greater variety. It is also beneficial to the merchants as it does 
not upset the economic distribution system. 

From the reports submitted by the San Antonio Social Workers 
Association it would appear that there is a great deal of malnutri¬ 
tion, particularly among the children of Latin American extrac¬ 
tion. and that many cases of disease can be traceable directly to 
malnutrition and Its complications. 

In this connection the committee investigated a proposed plan 
for setting up a W. P. A. project In the schools to provide lunches 
for underprivileged children, but it was found that such a project 
would have to be applicable to all children whether under¬ 
privileged or not. and It was reported that the school hoard had 
investigated the conditions and found that there were approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 children in serious need of additional food, and that 
It was not considered possible to put on a project which would 
Involve all school operations to relieve these 2,000 children. It 
was also reported that private agencies which could discriminate 
between cases of necessity and others had in the past taken care 
in part of this situation. 

It is the committee’s understanding that the county has the 
legal power to furnish funds for relief purposes, including Investi¬ 
gation of relief cases and the administration of the necessary 
organization. The Federal Government requires very little of the 
States and local governments, so little In fact that it should be 
done. This division, however, causes confusion and friction out of 
all proportion to the amount Involved. The public pays for it all 
and will get a better Job if the Federal Government does It all and 
has all the authority and responsibility. 

An Investigation of the needs of rural population developed the 
fact that in the eastern part of the county a large number of 
families, normally self-supporting, were In serious distress on 
account of the 2-year drought which had prevailed, and that repre¬ 
sentatives of these famiUes In most cases did not have the means 
of coming to San Antonio and getting on the W. P. A, rolls, or of 
coming to San Antonio for ration Issues; and that in some eases, 
by reason of being landowners, or land renters owning tools and 
ammals, they are not eligible for either W. P. A. or agricultural 
relief although now in dire necessity. 

During the past few years there has been a considerable develop¬ 
ment of low-wage industries in San Antonio which have in part 
helped support the Latin American population. Recently changes 
in the labor and hour law have caused the abandonment of some 


Latin Americans.. 
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Of these Industries, the removal of others to other locations, and 
the replacement of hand labor by machine in others, so that the 
opportunitiee lor Industrial employment have been greatly reduced. 

The committee finds that in 6an Antonio and its suburbs the 
Latin American population is the most serious problem. San An¬ 
tonio formerly Vras the home of a great many persons of Latin 
American eictractlon who played a leading part in making the 
cotton crop In Texas. Many of these families left San Antonio in 
the spring and traveled south to the Gulf, and then worked north 
with the cotton crop as far as Oklahoma and the Panhandle, east 
to the Mississippi. lku:h member of the family in many cases picked 
cotton, and the families were able to earn enough money during 
the siunmer and fall to return to San Antonio and live through the 
winter. The tremendous shrinkage in the cotton acreage and crop 
in Texas resulted in the concentration of many of these people in 
San Antonio without means of support, and has placed a burden 
locally ot taking care of the machinery that formerly served a large 
part of the Southwest. 

In addition to this, the shrinkage in cotton production has caused 
the elimination of the tenant farmer and the hired hand in many 
cases; and these persons and their families have also drifted to 
Ban Antonio where there is little chance of getting employment. 

They are largely of two classes, neither of which makes them 
properly classed as Ban Antonio unemployed or as a local respon¬ 
sibility. The two classes are: First, those who live here but have 
always been transient farm labor operating from the Rio Grande 
to Missouri and the Mississippi, as explained above; and. second, 
farm labor of other counties that Is now unemployed because of 
Federal policies and which has drifted into this city. 

The Latin American population constitutes a large racial mmor- 
Ity, and at its present rate of increase will soon become a racial 
majority in San Antonio. The schools already are crowded with 
children of Latin American extraction. This committee believes 
that there are many Latin Americans in San Antonio for whom 
there is no opportunity for gainful employment in the near fu¬ 
ture. For that reason it is believed that consideration should be 
given to the redistribution of population, and that some of these 
families should volimtarlly return to the small towns and farms 
from which they have come, and that other families should be 
repatriated. 

We wish to stress the fact, and emphasize it, that this committee 
has no unfriendly or racial feeling whatever toward Latin Amer¬ 
icans; on the contrary we feel that their problems are our prob¬ 
lems, but that changing agricultural and industrial conditions 
have caused a concentration in San Antonio and reduced their 
opportunities for employment, and that the fact is undeniable that 
there are many more Latin Americans than can be gainfully em¬ 
ployed, and that thousands of them are aliens who are ineligible 
to W, P. A. work, and it is understood that alien populations are 
not supported by relief in France, England, and other countries, 
Including Mexico. It is understood that American citizens going 
Into Mexico are not permitted to become public charges. It there¬ 
fore seems only fair that the matter of repatriation be considered 
carefully both by the city of San Antonio and the Mexican 
Government. 

The press from time to time has carried statements that the 
Mexican Government desires the repatriation of Mexicans and 
that it was making lands and other facilities available for this 
purpose. It is recommended that the city of San Antonio seek 
to cooperate with the Mexican Government in connection with 
such relief repatriation. 

The committee finds that the citizens of San Antonio are now 
contributing approximately $250,000 per year to organizations of 
a character usually supported by a community chest fund, and 
the committee is unanimously of the opinion that it would not 
be possible to raise any considerable additional amount of money 
for relief work by voluntary private subscriptions. 

The committee makes the following recommendations: 

1. That an attempt be made to get an Increase In W. P. A. 
allotments, and to provide projects so that the number of persons 
who can receive W. P. A. work employment will be Increased. 

2. That an effort be made to secure the adoption of the food 
stamp plan in San Antonio so that food supplies may be obtain¬ 
able with better regard to a balanced and varied diet in quantities 
proportionate with other cities, and with greater ease by persons 
In need of them, 

8. That an attempt be made to secure highway funds for road 
and bridge construction under the jurisdiction of the county 
authorities, so that work may be given to rural distressed citizens 
In the localities in which they live; and that the food-stamp plan 
be made available to these rural citizens to supplement their 
resources until such time as they may be able to make sufficient 
crops to support themselves. 

4. That an attempt be made to bring about a reduction in the 
number of those in need of relief by the return of people who have 
migrated to San Antonio recently to their former home communi¬ 
ties; and by the repatriation of aliens and their families. 

5. That the local authorities make available sufficient funds to 
carry on the registration and Investigation work In San Antonio and 
In Bexar County, so that persons in need of assistance will not have 
to wait an unduly long ^rlod while their oases are being investi¬ 
gated, and so that persons already receiving assistance may be 


checked at frequent Intervals, to the end that where there has been 
a change in conditions so that assistance is no longer necessary It 
may be discontinued. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Social Welfare and Fact Finding Committee; W. B. Tuttle, 
L. E. Fite, Robert E. E^ngston, G. P. Monger, Theodore M. 
Plummer, Gustav A. Pagenstecher, F. M. Ftasher, Mike 
Plenlazek, Leo Dubinskl, Franz G. Groos. 


The Late Senator Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


ARTICLE FROM TIME MAGAZINE 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I hsk unanimous consent 
that there may be published in the Appendix of the Record 
an article on the late Senator Borah which appeared in Time 
magazine on January 29, 1940. It is a splendid article; and, 
although It does not measure up to the admiration and 
effectlon I felt for the great Senator from Idaho. I should 
like to see it preserved, in order that those who come after 
us may know as much as possible about the distinguished 
man who served his country so long and so faithfully and so 
well. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(Prom Time Magazine of January 29, 1940] 

Man in a Tooa 

Once he waa a farm boy In Illinois, hating the black soU and 
the toil, reading the Bible and Shakespeare, yearning for Thes¬ 
pian grace and glory. He was a student in Kansas, boning for 
the law and persuading his rolstCrous fraternity fellows to pay a 
farmer for four stolen turkeys. He was a starveling lawyer, writ¬ 
ing orations for practice In the hot, sandy afternoons, gaUoplng 
his horse to and from a young man’s fun in the Kansas night. 
He was the smartest sprig in Idaho, taking up for down trod 
Chinese, farmers, Mormons, while he served the corporations which 
owned the mines, the timber, and the Republican Party in the 
State. He was the bridegroom of blonde Mamie McConnell (whose 
papa was Governor of Idaho). He was a renegade Republican, 
going down with the Democrats and Bryan and 16-to-l silver in 
1696, striding back imchastened to the Republican Party in 1900. 
He was a theatrical, compelling, black-maned orator, bewitching 
the people into making the legislature send him to the United 
States Senate In 1907. Thereafter, until he died last week, he was 
Borah of Idaho. 

Last week the Capitol Plaza in Washington was white with snow. 
Through the windows of suite 139 In the Senate Office Building 
the trees, a-nod with Ice, beckoned William Edgar Borah to his 
customary walk in the Plaza park. But first, he had a little 
work to do, 

In his inner office he was alone, save for the familiar things 
around him—the tidy desk, his old couch, black beneath a knitted 
blue shawl, two white pillows and an Army blanket, which he 
sometimes wore like a toga on cold afternoons In the park, on 
the wall a framed copy of Stanzas on Freedom, by James Russell 
Lowell, on the mantel two ancient lamps and a cane carved of 
wood from Borah Peak In Idaho. The secretaries in the outei* 
office heard his full, fluid voice; the Senator was reading, aloud 
and twice over, some document which he wanted to memorize. 
ITius read. It would join his vast store from the Bible, Shake¬ 
speare, Britain’s Burke and Pox and Pitt, Massachusetts’ Daniel 
Webster, Emerson, many and many another remembered page. 

Although no Issue of moment was to come up, he attended the 
brief (20 minutes) Senate session that day. In the afternoon he 
read his mall and inquired about a Negro woman who had asked 
him to get her a Job. He requested his young clerk, Charles Corker, 
to pick him up in the park around 4:30 and motor him home. 
“Are you siire you have the time?” twice asked Borah, of Idaho, 
inlndful that the stripling had prelaw classes to attend. Reas¬ 
sured, overcoated (without the blanket), the Senator trudged out 
of the office, along the echoing basement corridor, across Delaware 
Avenue to the park. His frail frame was stooped. His mane, still 
growing grandly down to his collar, was greying. Behind him on 
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tbit itfliltMietf groimd 1 m l«ft the xmrk of blf 74 iwt—41it long* 
4tum<t footprints of ons wlio has ifaolllsd tlmnigb the waom. 

Neat momnf a child’s Toloe on tlM cttee teleiilioiie asked hour 
Benator Bobam was» A secretary wanted to know who was c a t l ing * 
said the voloe, *l*k& Just a UtUe ghi that talks to him in tkie 

*» 

IKBATH wares 

of Idaho, was dying. He lay abed in afMrtment 41 at 
No. aiOl Oonneotiout Avezme, wlsre he and diUdless Mrs. Borah 
had lived for Id years amid the fruits of her ambulant, aoquismve 
(nirio8ity<-Horiantal tapestries, ehawls, prints, soreena. chests, scores 
at elephant figurines carved in white, green. hLue, Mack, pink. 
That momihg he had risen punetUlously at 7:80, In dreesliig gown 
had paused at the door of his wife’s bedroom to chat with wispy, 
gray-blonde ^Little Borah.** 

To her he was Billy. She had survived the first somethnes 
diflkmlt years, with him when he was W. E. Bobah, of Boise, seem- 
in^y so engrossed in the law that he often had little time for 
his bride and home. She was with him when he burst on Wash¬ 
ington, flamboyant in his Stetson hat and the long, square-out, 
double-breasted ooat which looked like a shortened topcoat above 
his baggy panto. Now ’’Little Borah,” and all Washington, knew 
that lone-going William E. Boear would be indeed lost without 
her. She listened happily as he reported that his doctor had 
examined him and inronouneed him sound. He went off to a bath¬ 
room. He did not return. *’Llttle Borah” found him on the floor, 
unconscious, felled by an unpredictable, irreparable hemorrhage 
of the brain. 

In coma, broken by intermittent flts of oonsclousneee and one 
call for his wife, he lived through 4 days and 8 nights. The 
Chaplain of the Senate prayed, quoting the comfort of the Twenty- 
third Psalm: ’’Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
Shadow * * On his last day, the Senate could bring itself 
to meet only for 6 minutes, gave up its usual week-end recess, and 
voted to convene next day^-a Saturday. On Prlday night his gray, 
weeping secretary, Miss Oora Eubln, who had worked for Bosar 
30 years, telephoned reporters on deathwatch In the Senate preee 
gallery: ”The Senator passed away peacefully at 8:45 * * *.** 

The flags on the Oapltol dome dropped to half staff In the flood¬ 
lit night. All the tired phrases of tribute and condolence, worn 
nearly meaningless by neoessttous convention, were heard in Wash¬ 
ington. But now real tears gave them meaning. The death of no 
other man could have moved the Capital Just as Boeab’s did. In 
the Senate he left 10 colleagues of 70 or more. None was his close 
friend: lone Boeah had no such Intimate. But they grieved. 
'There was only one Boeab,*’ mourned the only NoBBia of Nebraska. 
”Ht8 life and public service will write his proud epitaph,” said snow- 
haired Hxbam Johnson, of CaUfomla. “A very old friend • • • 

a very great American,” said Franklin Booeevelt, berating himself 
for his recent barbs at the great Isolationist. Weepy Arthue Van- 
DXNBxaa, of Michigan. Nevada's Pittman, Bhipstsax), of Minnesota, 
said In radioed memoriam: ”He was a serious, intense, and lonely 
statesman • • • the Constitution’s most stalwart and effec¬ 
tive friend since Daniel Webster. * « « There is none to take 
his place!” 

T am the resurrection and the life, salth the Lord.*' 

Over a gray casket, the Chaplain of the Senate bowed. His hands 
brushed Uie calla lilies on the top, his right hand raised in bene¬ 
diction. Brief (22^4 minutes) but solemn was the state funeral for 
Borah, of Idaho. 

From the Chamber of the Senate went Franklin Roosevelt, his 
Cabinet, Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes and his robed col¬ 
leagues, the Members of Senate and House. From the galleries 
filed Eleanor Roosevelt, 150 Idahoans, a lone little girl in blue over¬ 
alls and a bright red sweater. ’UtUe Borah” left the lobby room. 
Just off the Chamber, where She had chosen to wait out the service 
after one brief look beforehand at the casket. The doors of the 
Senate Chamber swung shut and were looked; inside, untU the 
JouzxMy to Idaho and the grave began, was left the body of Bobak. 


The Late Joseph Chitwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINZA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
ThuTBday, Febnuiry 29, 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMBS P. WOODS 

Mr, BYRD, Bdr, President, X ask unanimous consent to 
Insert in the Appendix of the Ebcobd an appraisement oi the 


life and career of Joseph H. Oiitwood, formerly UhttedlStatei 
district attorney for the western district of Virginia, delivered 
on the occasion of his funeral by a former Member of Con¬ 
gress, the Honorabte James P. Woods, Roanoke, Va. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Reoobp, as follows: 

Today I am sadly complying with a last request made of me by a 
friend of nearly 40 yean’ standing. I render him the poor service 
of dropping a flower and a tear upon the grave of hie memory. I 
have never had and never expect to have a more loyal or devoted 
friend. Should it have been demanded of him that he yield his 
right arm for my welfare, unhesitatingly would he have stretched 
it forth for the saorlfioe—and I likewise for him. 

The local press has already accotmted briefly his career and his 
achievements and the well-merltod public distinctions that have 
come to him. With unfaltering courage, fideUty, and with signal 
ability he has discharged each of the many Important trusts com¬ 
mitted to him. I am rellahly informed that his last public ofl&ce— 
the united States district attomeyibip—tanked among the very 
few highest elBolency records in that entire Federal dapartoaent- 4 k 
tribute alike to him and to the subordinates under his direction. 

His father having been a Confederate soldier, he was mindful of 
the travail of misrule Virginia had suffered since the OlvU War. 
This Intensified his antagonism for the party responsible, and at the 
age of 18 he began and continued making political speeches with 
dauntless courage, perhaps with some prejudice, and unflagging zeal 
for his party. 

A man of positive character and convictions, he held hypocrisy, 
dissimulation, and equivocation In contempt. There was never any 
douht as to where he stood on public questions. He was a partisan, 
but In the larger sense, because he felt that through his party he 
could best accomplish his patriotic purpose and beet promote the 
highest interests of his State and Nation. He was a poHtletan. but 
likewise in the larger sense, in that he recognized politics as the 
science of government whoee highest and most benefioent can 
be achieved only by party organization. He was Impatient with and 
perhaps prejudiced against the principles and political theories of 
the opposite party, not as a rule against Its personnel, among whose 
members he numbered some of his warmest friends. But above all 
he was a patriot. He loved Virginia, and to him whatever seemed 
her highest welfare marked the pathway of his duty, and however 
rugged the way and at whatever sacrlflce he followed it with rare 
zeal and imhesitatlng courage. 

As a law 3 ^ his mind was unusually alert and had proper oppor¬ 
tunity favored him he would have become eminent as a trial 
lawyer In the State courts, as Indeed was his achievement In the 
Federal courts. He regarded his office as district attorney not as a 
mere reward for party semoe but as imposing upon him a serious 
personal duty which he faithfully discharged by conducting the 
Government’s case In practically all Govenunent criminal trials; 
and it was usually woe to the prevaricating criminal who sub¬ 
mitted himself to his searching cross-examination and closing 
argument. Easily discouraged and pessimistic In the preparation 
of civil cases, nevertheless when he reached the actual trial he 
exhibited a resourcefulness, confidence, and courage born of a firm 
conviction of the Justice of his cause. 

As a citizen, while abstemious and economical In his personal 
expenditures, he was every ready to contribute of his substance and 
his talents to every cause he considered worth while. On several 
occasions he was the largest city contributor to his party cam¬ 
paign funds. His friendship attachments throiighout the State 
were strong, reciprocal and deservedly so. His private life was 
exemplary. He was faithful to home, to friends, to every trust, 
and ever ezarcisad a tender devotion to his loved ones. To the 
graces of rare scholarship and gentle culture he added in full meas¬ 
ure the fundamental—alas, so-called homely—^virtues of Q>eaking 
the truth, paying his debts, and dealing Justly and liberally with 
hlB clients and fellow men, without which no man can achieve 
true greatness. 

As today with moistened eye we eadi look back over his life of 
earnest devotion and signal achievement, to the cdiarm of his 
personality, and above all else see it crowned with a Christian char¬ 
acter—the only thing worth living for, the only thing worto dying 
for and the only thing worth a true man's striving to attain—it 
gives us the confident assuranoe that be lives again. In it all we 
read a great truth so fully exemplified In his life—that serving Is 
the highest form of living. 

To his family, owing to his liberality, he leaves only a substantial 
competence, but he leaves them the rich legacy of an untarnished 
name, and to afi of us the priceless testament of a worthy example. 

Roanoke City, and especially Franklin County, loved him, and so 
long Bs beats the great heart of that old county will the bosoms 
of her children thrill with pride at the speaking of his name. In 
his generation she had no son really greater. 

"Green grow the turf above thee, fttend of my better days. 

None knew thee but to love thee, none n a m es thee hut to praise.** 
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Second Regional Conference of American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN Q. WINANT AND THE DECLARATION 
OF HABANA 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, last November, on 
the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the first Inter¬ 
national Labor Conference, which was held here In Washing¬ 
ton in the fall of 1919, I was one of the speakers. A week 
later, on November 21, 1939, the second regional conference 
of AmerlcEtn states convened by the International Labor 
Organization opened in Habana, Cuba. The object of this 
conference was to consider common social and economic prob¬ 
lems of the American republics which are members of the 
International Labor Organization, and specifically to consider 
the action taken to make effective the recommendations of 
the first of these regional conferences of the Americas—^that 
held by the International Labor Organization in Santiago, 
Chile, in January 1936. 

There were present at this conference in Habana repre¬ 
sentatives of 19 American republics, including the 16 which 
are members of the International Labor Organization. Not 
only were the governments represented, but there were also 
representatives of employers and labor. Among the subjects 
discussed at the conference were social insurance, protection 
of women and children, and problems of migration and settle¬ 
ment. 

Because this conference contributes to the solidarity of 
the American republics and helps more firmly to cement 
the ties of friendship between them, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Record the 
closing address made by the Director of the International 
Labor Office, Hon. John G. Wlnant, a citizen of the United 
States, who discusses, among other matters, international 
trade problems which have a definite bearing on our recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements program here in the United States; 
also the ‘‘Declaration of Habana,” which was adopted at this 
second regional conference of the International Labor Organi¬ 
zation, and which serves to supplement in the field of labor 
relations the Declaration of Lima and the Declaration of 
Panama. 

There being no objection, the address and declaration were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

APPRBSS BT JOHN O. WINANT, DIRSCTOB OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 

oincE 

May I begin by joining with every speaker who has come to 
the rostrum by thEUiking the Cuban Government and its people 
for their generosity in making possible this conference In a time 
difficult for them and of world uncertainty. They have rendered a 
great service not only to the peoples of the Americas, but to the 
world membership of the International Labor Organization in 
permitting us in spite of war to carry forward the great plus sign 
of humanity—^the everlasting story of the dignity of man. 

In listening to the speakers on the direotor*s report, I was struck 
With the seriousness of approach and careful prepai^atlon of the 
addresses made. May I acknowledge with very real humility the 
kindly references made to the director? Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who was at home in the Americas and a friend of the common 
man, once said that we had to learn in life when we got a cake to 
say '*Thank Ood*‘ and when we got a blow to say ‘Just so, well 
hit." That has always been the spirit in which the director’s 
report has been discussed. If I have any criticism of the debate 
It is that you have been over generous in failing to criticize errors 
of omission, but I want you to know that I have not been un¬ 
mindful of the Information you have contributed to the discus¬ 
sion in the conference, and that that information forms an essen¬ 
tial part of the documentation necessary for the completion of 
the report. 

In reply to the 28 speeches that have been contributed by work¬ 
ers*, employers*, and government delegates from 14 different coun¬ 
tries, I have tried to find some common denominator, some expres¬ 
sion of opinion and conviction that carried through the entire 
debate, anef, yet, I feel its unity is expressed rather in the spirit 


of approach and In the universal recognition that the weU-being 
of man under a democratic form of government is our primary 
objective. As was so ^oquently stated, “our opportunities tor 
servioe to humanity were never greater,” and our chance to realize 
them depends “upon our ability to recognize that the progress at 
the nations is measured not upon the production of wealth and 
privilege for a few but by the social weU-being of all the people.*' 
And, in accepting the premise that lasting peace is based on social 
justloe. we realize that peace is not the resultant of war, but 
rather a positive and living relationship among men and among 
nations—it is good will formalized into friendly foreign policy. 
In the long struggle “to create a continent conscious of democracy 
and Interpreted as justice in the servioe of men” we have accepted 
a democratic procedure which means “full representation of all 
parties concerned, free discussion, and the majority rule • • • 

there is the same evidence of the existence of a real parliamentary 
sense in this conference, as in the conferences which have been 
held now for 20 years In Geneva, In other words, the democratic 
spirit and method may be said to have proved themselves in the 
international as well as in the national field. It is perhaps not 
too much to say that our presence here means that we see In the 
continued and Intenslfled application of this spirit and method 
the best, Indeed the only hoj^ for the future." 

In our discussions we have rejected In the International sphere 
policies of both political and economic domination, and in our 
attempt to obtain practical living democracy within the nations, 
we have looked to the welfare of the individual, believing that “the 
state exists for the individual and not the individual for the 
state." The acceptance of these concepts of political philosophy 
automatically rejects the Idea of trade based on unfair exploitation 
of raw materials and cheap labor without regard to social conse¬ 
quences. This does not reject reciprocal-trade agreements based 
upon an equitable exchange of goods. It Is because we have realized 
the importance of such agreements that the Office has completed 
and will soon publish a study of the effect of international trade 
upon the standard of living of the workers. In this study we find 
that with few exceptions the countries which experienced the 
greatest changes in imports and exports experienced also the great¬ 
est changes in employment and in pay rolls. Those whose foreign 
trade fell off most In the great depression had the worst unem¬ 
ployment and wage reductions, and those whose foreign trade in¬ 
creased least in the recovery showed the smallest Improvements in 
employment and wages. 

In discussing American relations, one of the speakers said, 
“either make of the Americas a mother country with 20 colonies 
or make of America a model association of 21 free republics which 
will respect and help one another to obtain progress for all the 
peoples of the New World.** It was the opinion of the speaker, 
and I believe the unanimous opinion of the conference, that we want 
“a model association of 21 free republics.*’ I only refer to this 
because I believe that It Is of the greatest Importance that we 
give support to those men of good will in all the countries of the 
Americas who want a genuine reciprocity of relationships. 

The same speaker, who stated that politics cannot be a creative 
force unless based on objective realities, would, I am sure, agree 
that here In the Americas lies our greatest hope today for interna¬ 
tional, political, and economic cooperation. There may be dangers, 
but disregard for small nations is not centered in the New World. 

I have never come into this hall without a sense of gratitude to 
those silent members of this conference whose martyrdom Is pic¬ 
tured In the great painting which hangs over the speaker’s desk. 
Only this week we commemorated their sacrlffce. It was those 
students of *71 who made possible the right of peaceable assembly 
which we have enjoyed here, the freedom of discussion under which 
we have conducted our business, and the support of a free press 
which has reported our findings to our constituencies at home. In 
your presence here you have extended these rights of full and free 
citizenship to the International field. I have also been reminded of 
another group of students who, recently, in an oppressed European 
country, forgetting themselves, were able to look down the decades as 
they faced a firing squad, and I have been deeply conscious that 
the fight for those underlying principles which are the foundation 
of political democracy continues in our day, and it behooves us to 
see that the guards of democracy go armed and alert. And so as 
we press forward along the frontiers of social and economic de¬ 
mocracy, let us not forget that all we do is based necessarily upon 
political democracy—that political democracy which, as one of the 
speakers said, depends upon a faith bom out of sacrifice and martyr¬ 
dom, and the end of life giving is not yet. Already we have learned 
that “the International Labor Organization can flourish only in a 
world in which democratic peoples have a voice." 

The conference yesterday by formal action pledged its complete 
support for the continuation of the work of the Organization. The 
words of that statement are themselves impressive, but its full 
warmth and meaning can only be realized by those who have fol¬ 
lowed the entire debate on the report and have heard speaker after 
speaker express the reasons for his belief and indicate what It is 
that his government, his group, or his coimtrymen demand from 
the Organization, and what they count on as the result of its work. 

One of these speakers has said that “we have an affectionate regard 
for the International Labor Organization." If it be so, it is because 
we have reached out to every corner of the earth in an effort to 
blot out slavery, to release from bondage the Indentured servant, to 
lift the standard of the peon and the peasant, to protect woman¬ 
hood, to bring to maternity protection for mother and child, to cut 
down accidents, to wipe out industrial disease, to Introduce job 
security and old-age security, to encourage the right of freedom of 
association and to do all that lies within our power to see that all 
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peqplt ^verywlMre hlkv» t Mr <ihmo9 to twMm tbe wants at xnan- 
#Qi> fpf .{of j^boltsTf and tor rsasonaltfo nsdlioal 

oars, so tbat tbsy may Uve in bsalth and decenogr and naiqr bars 
that degrss of security that wtU Insure peace of mind, 

We have tried to coordinate sound economy with social advance, 
to dnd ways and means to enable all people to share in tbe 
benefits of soleotUlo progress both by cutting down the load on 
labor and shortening m workweek. 

We have made available tbe aervioes of our eiperts In ap¬ 
praising the acsoumulated eiperienoe of all countries of the woiM 
in the development and applioation of labor legislation. We 


tion may be defined as legidation In action. In our organiaa- 
tlonal procedure we have taken advantage of tbe advice of 
Interested groups, and we have recognized the need of Oovem- 
ment intervention where such intervention has been decided by 
tbe people themaelvea in tbe public interest. 

In order to bring about in tbe shortest time possible tbe 
material and moral bettermoat of tbe laboring olssses of tbe 
American Continent, we must extend to the agricultural worker 
of the Americas the protection already gained by the Industrial 
worker. Zn some cases this means giving to agricultural workers 
tbe assurance of freedom of organization and of dvll Ubertlee 
already won by urban workers, Zn some cases it means extending 
to impoverished peasants technical knowledge and aid in mar¬ 
keting that will permit an increase in their standard of life. Zn 
BtiU other oases it may mean turning agricultural wage earners 
Into Independent farmers. Beoognlzing that land ownership on a 
small-acreage basis has been a steadying influence in the de¬ 
velopment of democratio Institutions in Nor^ America, we must 
view with sympathy the efforts in Zatin America to establish 
land tenure on a similar basis of small proprietorship. 

We agree with the statement that *'lt is imperative that organ¬ 
ized labor should have a determining voice in fixing the terms 
of tbe peace settlement which follows the present war,** and we 
are trying to do our share in preparing the way for the transition 
from wartime to peacetime economy. 

With all the patient hard work accomplished here, Z am certain 
that we all realize that the conference Is simply a beginning, a 
pointing of the way: that actual aocompliahznent will ultimately 
rest upon the action taken within the countriee represented here 
and the degree of protection and assistance rendered to the 
people by your governments. Tour debates have outlined not 
only the progress already made In the Americas but also tbe 
qpeoial fields of Interest where tbe Zntematlonal labor Organiza¬ 
tion can be of use. Zt will now be our duty to accept this 
charge and work with you in the months to oome, and in the 
doing of It may memory often carry us back to the waters of tbe 
Caribbean—^the sea which washes the shores of this lovely and 
hospitable island. 

DBCZaXATIOW or KABANA ADOPTED ZT AaOBBlCAN BCXMBEB STATXS OF TKZ 
INTXRNATIONAL 1.ABOB OROAXIXEATtOK NOVKSEBXB SO. 19SS 

Draft submitted by the resolutions committee on the proposal of 
Messrs. Marino Zj6pez Blanco, government delegate, Cuba: Hermlnlo 
Ztodriguez, government adviser, Cuba: Antonio Villalobos and Sn- 
rlque Jimenez, government delegates, Mexico; Francisco Posada, 
government delegate. Colombia; Jos6 Domenech, workers* delegate, 
Argentina: and Jos^ de Camacho, workers' delegate, Colombia. 

The representatives of the governments, employe, and work peo¬ 
ple of the American Continent, having met at Habana on Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1939, in accordance with the generous invitation of the 
Cuban Oovemment at tbe second labor conference of American 
states which are members of the Zntematlonal Zjabor Organization, 
adopts the following solemn declaration which may be cited as the 
l^claration of Habana, 1090: 

**Wberoas. as is dedsred by the preamble to tbe constitution of 
the International labor Organization, lasting peace can be estab¬ 
lished (mly if it is based on social Justice; and 

'*Whereas the existence of conditions of labm* involving Injustice, 
hardship, and privation to large numbers of people is calciQated to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and imnnany of tbe world 
are imperiled: and 

**Wherea8 the Zntematlonal Labor Organization has determined to 
continue the quest for social Justice In peace and In war; and 

**Wh6reas these efforts of the Zntematlonal Labor Organization 
are completely compatible with the spirit of the Declaration of 
lAmn. of I>ecember 24, 1938, and the Declaration of Continental 
Solidarity adopted at Panama on October 8, 1989, and with the 
desire to set the world an example of a whole continent determined 
to resolve Its differences without reoourss to violence; and 

^’Whereas In view of the constructive policy which it has adopted 
the Xntemational Labor Organization has an essential part to play 
in building up a stable international peace based iux>n cooperation 
in pursuit of social Justice for all peoples everywhere: the repre- 
sentattves of the governments, emiuoyers, and work people of the 
American Continent, 

**Proolaim their unshaken faith In the promotion of international 
coc^eration and in the imperative need for achieving international 
peace and security by the elimination <a war as an instrument of 
national policy, by toe preecription of open. Just, and honorable 
rslatlons bstwsen nations, by ths firm sstabHshmsnt of tbe under¬ 
standings of international law as toe actual rule of conduct among 
gownmmente, and by the maintettanoe of Jnstics and the soruiratoiis 
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zsspeot for treaty obligations to toe dealings of organized peoples 
with one anotoer; and pledge the unwavering ot toe goy- 

emments and peoples at the American Continent for tbe oontlmi- 
anco with imimpalred vim of the efforts of the Internationia Labor 
Organization to accompush its high purpoes of achieving social 
justice.** 
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or 

HON. JOSH LEE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2$, 1940 


RADIO ADimSSS BY TOM W. CHEBS: 


Mr. lEE. Mr. President, last Saturday Mr. Tom W. 
president of the Farmers* Union of Oklahoma, delivered over 
the National Broadcasting Co. network a very fine speech in 
support of the domestic allotment certificate plan for the 
relief of the cotton farmer and In support of tbe bills which 
are now pending before the Agricultural Committees of the 
Senate and the House. I ask leave to have his speech printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in tbe Record, as fc^ows: 

To the Farmers* Union Radio Audience and Friends: 

The National Fanners' Union cotton committee extends to you 
fraternal greetings. To the National Broadcasting Co., we want 
you to know we appreciate this privilege which makes it possible 
for us to reach all the farmers with our educational program. 

As chairman of the National Farmers* Union cotton-commodity 
committee, I have been requested to talk about our cotton bill 
which was introduced in the Senate and House in the last session 
of Congress. In the Senate it is S. 2434 and was Introduced by 
Senator Josh Lax, from Oklahoma. In the House it is H. R. 6871 
and was Introduced by Congressman Caetwrxgbt, from Oklahoma, 
who is chairman of the Oklahoma congressional delegation. 

The bills propose to amend the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and has to do with the marketing of cotton produced and con¬ 
sumed to tbe United States. This proposed legislation has the 
proper mechanics set up and provided for which will bring the 
money to the farmers' pockets for that portion of the crop con¬ 
sumed to tbe United Statee. 

Each farm family producing cotton will pt a domestic allot¬ 
ment; the total sum of which will equal the amount used and 
consumed in the United States. Approximately six and a half mil¬ 
lion bales Is the amount we use and which is needed for home 
consumption. However, this figure would be materially increased 
when the farmers* purchasing power is restored. It is estimated 
that we would consume 11,000,000 bales of cotton here in America 
If we only had the purchasing power. We have a great capacity 
to consume to America. A great capacity to produce has been 
developed by toe genius mind of invention. Applying this to oxir 
great priceless deists of natural reeources we are capable of pro¬ 
ducing five times more than we need to supply ev^ person to 
America with an annual supply of abundance. 

So I ask. Are we going to allow the machine to be the master and 
a curee of mankind, or are we going to make it our servant, 
bringing forth toe blessings of abundance to all? 

We have before us the problem of equitable distribution of our 
newly created wealth. Zt is our job to set up the mechanics which 
will eolve the problem of dietrlbutian and at the same time put 
a floor under the income of farm families by recognizing the family 
unit as the major part of the farm plant. 

We have farm famiUes who produce cotton annually. 

We checked and foiuid that there are 408,257 farm families who 
have produced S bales or less anmunts an. the average for the last 
10 years. We provided to our bill that all of you will get parity or 
cost of production for all of your cotton crops if you stay within 
the range and dent exceed 3 bales per family. If you have averaged 
leas than 2 bales, you nw produce up to 2 bales and get fuU parity 
or ooet of production, we estimate that this would double your 
income from cotton. 

The next groxip who produces more than 2 bales and who does 
not exceed 5 bales, or 2,500 pounds of lint cotton, would receive full 
parity or cost of production if they stayed within the average range 
to toe last 10 years. There are 768,469 farm families 
to tolz gremp. 

In the next bracket there are 200,178 families who raise more than 
5 bales but who do not exceed 6 bales. They would get full parity 
tor 5 bales, but for toe sixth bale toe value of the allotment oer- 
tUlcate would be reduced 16 oents on toe dollar. The same ratio of 
reductions would apply to the T-bale man, the 6-bale man, and toe 
i^bale Allotment oerttfloatea for those raising 10 bales snd 
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above would be valued at 10 oents on tbe dollar. Tbla would mean 
that you large produoen would get 10 peroent more than you are 
receiving now for your cotton on the world market price. 

For iUuetration. the email cotton fanner who haa railed 6 balea 
or leee. according to hie hietorloal production for the laet 10 years, 
would receive an allotment certificate on full parity at coet of 
production, whichever Is higher, and not a benefit payment of 75 
percent of parity. Tou who have been producing more than iO 
bales would receive exactly the same certificate allotment value on 
your first 6 bales as the small producer. The big producers are 
graduated down in thetr certificate value to 10 percent of that which 
they receive on the first 5 bales. This will take up and use all the 
cotton consumed In the United States. 

Where are we to get the money? These allotment certificates are 
sold to the manufacturers of cotton goods: the value of the certifi¬ 
cate is based on the difierenoe between the current market price the 
farmer receives and parity or cost of production, whichever Is 
the higher. If cost of production or parity is 16 cents a pound 
and the ciirrent price is 8 cents, you would receive 8 cents in your 
certificates, which would bring the price of your cotton up to 16 
cents a pound. If the current world market was 12 cents a pound. 
Middling cotton, the value of your certificate In that case would 
be 4 cents a pound, or a total of 16 cents on your domestic allotment. 
The method for raising these funds with the certificate plan Is 

S rovided for in the bill and would mean that we wo\Ud not need 
3 depend upon appropriation out of the Federal Treasury to pay a 
subsidy to farmers. 

No need for increasing the price of cotton goods materially to the 
consumer. The spread and profit between the farmers* hand and 
tbe consumers' lap is so broad that it need not be reflected In the 
price to the consiuner. For instance, we farmers get 8 cents a pound 
for lint cotton in the bale, and when we purchase a pound of this 
cotton back in the finished product, like a cotton shirt that weighs 
1 pound, we pay $1.26 per pound for owt cotton in the finished 
product. Other cotton goods which the consumer buys have this 
same enormously wide margin of profit. Taking this into consid¬ 
eration. we see that it need not materially increase the price to the 
consumer. 

We estimate that when this bill is passed In 1940 It will increase 
the farmers’ purchasing power approximately $325,000,000. without 
costing the taxpayers one thin dime. 

Where will you sell your cotton when this amendment becomes 
a law? Just where you are selling It now or where you choose to 
sell It—^through your own cooperative or In the open competitive 
market, as many of you are doing now. 

Somebody asked why we don't make it apply to all other farm 
commodities. Because we all recognize that It takes a different 
machine and different mechanics to produce, harvest, and market 
the different commodities. Who ever heard of a doctor prescribing 
and mixing together all kinds of medicine known to the healing art 
and giving It for a case of appendicitis? The good doctor knows 
there are different medicines that must be administered for different 
ailments. A potato digger cannot be used in harvesting or com¬ 
bining wheat. The difference is Just as wide between wheat and 
cotton. This bill Is set up to do the Job for cotton. We provided 
in the last section of the hill that any other commodity may be 
brought under this plan when the producers of that commodl^ so 
desire and by two-thirds vote express to the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture their desire to become a beneficiary of the act. The same 
mechanics will apply readily to the wheat commodity, and we 
believe the same law and mechanics will apply to the rice commodity. 
We believe the same plan may be worked out for many other 
commodity groups. 

If we are practical and realistic In these things, we will go about 
solving the problem in a practical and realistic way, and we will 
all help each other solve our problems In an equitable and prac¬ 
tical manner.' These plans have been laid before the Congress and 
we are working on the Job every day. 

There is nothing mysterious or confusing about the domestic 
allotment plan. Members of Congress can readily see the many 
advantages of this cotton amendment embodied In Senate bill 
2434 and H. H. 6671. The Agricultural Committee of the Congress 
can be Informed and convinced In 1 hour's time that the plan Is 
equitable and will work. We are asking the Members of Congress 
to give this Important legislation due consideration at the earliest 
possible moment, that It may be put into operation for the mar¬ 
keting year of 1940. 

These measures have been sponsored by dirt fanners them¬ 
selves with the aid of the best legal counsel. We believe that 
farmers with practical experience are better qualified to work out 
their legislative problems than those who loud and long, 

pleading the case of the farmer and whose historloal past proves 
that they are motivated by selfishness and their only desire is to 
farm the fanners. Polltiolans only hinder the fanners Instead of 
helping them. We all know there Is a wide difference between a 
politician and a statesman. 

Another very important bUl is our wheat bill, S. 2305, Introduced 
in tbe Senate by Senator Whexlbi, from Montana. Mr. Glenn J. 
Talbott, chairman of the National Fanners' Union wheat commod¬ 
ity committee, will explain this bin over NBC from this station the 
fourth Saturday, 23d day, in March. I want you all to hear the 
wheat bill explained. It carries the same domestlo allotment cer¬ 
tificate plan as the cotton bill and protection of the family else 
wheat farm is its major objective. May 1 say here that we are 
pleiwed to tell ail the farmers in Amerlck that the wheat farmers 
have pledged their loyal support to our cotton bUl and we oottm 
fanners in turn have pledg^ our loyal support to the wheat bilL 
We are playing the part of good neighbors. It is encouraging to 


me, and I am sure it win be an inspiration to you, to know of 
this pledge being signed in Ihe presence of and by our trusted 
leaders from the oottonfields in the South and the wheatfields 
in the North. W$ are determined that there shall never be another 
dividing line between the farmers of the North and the farmers 
of the South—^tbat the Mason and Dixon Line is no more. 

We ask all farmers to Join in this crusade that Justice may be 
done to agriculture. Duty impels all farmers to Join in one com¬ 
mon bond of brotherhood our own class organization. Together 
we can accomplish wonders. Without this we will make a dismal 
fall\ire. This Job is your Job, as men and women who toll In the 
fields, who BOW and reap, that the Nation may live. Collective 
and intelligent action of farmers of this great country can bring 
a blessing and abundance to all. I am pleading with you all to 
Join in your own class organization, assume and share the re- 
sponsibilltlea with us, that we may all share peace, prosperity, and 
happiness. 

The National Legislative Committee has appealed to all co¬ 
operatives, all local unions, and to the membership In general to 
furnish a national legislative fund which will enable us to light 
yoxir battle for you. Every cooperative In the Nation should do Its 
full share. It Is you we are fighting for. 

You and I know it is the day or organization aiul ooc^}eration. 
Our own organization Is leading the way. By collective action and 
38 jrcars of hard work we have gradually built a great militant 
organization. We have not submitted to a compromise of our 
fundamental principles and become a "yes man" organization. 
We are a veteran organization which claims the distinction of 
always working for the Interest of the general welfare. In Okla¬ 
homa our membership is nearing 16,000 paid-up members for 
1940, and they are still rolling In. We know that our first duty 
is to help the busted farmers who have lost their homes through 
no fault of their own while they were sowing and reaping and 
producing an abimdance of newly-created wealth each passing 
year. We have done our Job well in the field of production, but 
we have not solved the problem of distribution. Tou and I know 
that it is our duty to assume the responsibility and do the Job 
as men and women should do. 

Let us not be slackers and shirk our full duty. Pay dues In our 
own class organization, continue to build cooperatives by giving 
loyal support to our association, and keep otir membership up in 
both the State and National Farmers' Union. Let xxa not patronize 
the other fellow who is in competition with our cooperatives. Let 
us not quibble over little frivolous things and try to find fault with 
even^thing that the others may try to do in our cooperative and 
local unions. One ounce of sincere coop^ative effort is worth a 
million pounds of knocks. Let us all pray for a normal rainfall 
and a bountiful harvest in 1940. Let us not be carried off our feet 
by political propaganda. This Is a campaign year you know. Let 
iiB take glitter!^ generalities and political promises and measure 
them with the records of the past and cast our vote for the general 
welfare and the good of the order. 

If you desire a copy of this broadcast Just drop a card to the 
national secretary, J. M. Graves, Oklahoma City, Okla. If you enjoy 
hearing the Farmers’ Union program every fourth Saturday of each 
month send a card, letter, or telegram to the National Farmers' 
Union, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

You will be hearing us every fourth Saturday on NBC network, 
11:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., central standard time. Write your Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators and thank them for their loyal support in 
the past and ask them to support our legislative program which Is 
now before Congress. 

Thank you for taking time to listen to this broadcast. 


Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2$, 1940 


ABTIOLE BY HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have inserted in the ^pendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘‘Foreign Commerce/' from the pen of Gen, Hugh S. 
Johnson, which article I clipped from the Washington Daily 
News some time ago. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Forexon Oommebci 
(By Hugh S. Johnson) 

WasaiNCiroN, Novezxxbsr 10.—Japan is going to get an absolute 
embargo right in the neck if she doesn’t respect American rights 
in Ohlzuw where our stake is leas than $100,000,000. Our trade with 
Japen is about $500,000,000 a year. Five years of that embargo 
would oost ui about $2,^,000,000 to protect that $100,000,000. 
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Jk leading Item of that export le eotton of wtuoh Japan talcee a 
big sUcie of all exports* Cotton eurpltis is a terrible problem for 
the South. To save that Chinese 01OO,OOOiOOO might cost southern 
agrlcultiire alone much more than that. Those who own the 
Cminese Investment could stand the loss much better. 

American rights are being kicked around elsewhere. In Mexico 
they amount to also $500,000,000, already battered down from almost 
$700,000,000. 

Japan doesn't selee American properties, she Just restricts 
American business. Mexico does both. 

It is part of our policy to buHd up our Latin American trade. 
Much of this fruitful white man's country is Just as capable of 
amazing development as our own was in Its virgin state. Our 
country grew so amazingly because floods of foreign capital came 
here for Investment. It came because we respected foreign rights 
and also paid our debts. 

UrrXRLT IMPOBaiBX4B 

Our Government's plan to put a pulmotor on the lazy economics 
of Latin America is to procure the investment of large sums of 
American private, possibly public, capital to develop these mar- 
veloxis countries. But how can private capital venture or the 
political trustees of public oapitcd risk it in countries that do not 
respect foreign rights and do not pay their debts? 

It is utterly impossible. All Latin American countries do not 
confiscate property as Mexico does, but ail are invited to do so If our 
Government is not as insistent there as it is in China that foreign 
rights be respected. Some Latin American countries pay their 
debts, but why should they if our Government doesn’t insist on 
that, too, as an incident of trade? 

If pan-American development is our principal policy, why should 
we get so tough with Japan and threaten to sacrifloe so much for 
a relatively Inslgnlflcant interest in China and do almost nothing 
on what appears to be our principal stake and brightest hope of 
all, the Americas In the Western Hemisphere? 

WAR. NOT COMMERCE 

It is possible that the gesture toward Japan isn't really a matter 
of trade at all. that it is really something that we are doing in our 
apparent silent partnership with Great Britain, and that It has more 
to do with war than commerce. 

We seem to have gone into the sacrifice business in a big way. 
We are willing to sacrifice several hundred thousand tons of Ameri¬ 
can shipping in the Atlantic Ocean, more than the subs have sunk 
for all nations, to avoid diplomatic disputes over the freedom of 
the seas, when wo could avoid them equally well without so much 
sacrifice. We would make an annual sacrifice of $500,000,000 In our 
Japanese trade to save our $100,000,000 stake in China. We may 
not be willing to sacrifice our $500,000,000 stake in Mexico, but we 
are not doing anything to preserve it, even though not doing any¬ 
thing risks the sacrifice of many more hundreds of millions in other 
Latin American countries and our bright prospects of building up 
the Western Hemisphere trade for all the Americas. 

This business of foreign trade is of deadly Importance. It is the 
only certain way of putting our millions of unemployed back to 
work and sustaining markets for our vast and unmanageable agri¬ 
cultural surplus which has crucified our farmers for 20 years. There 
are methods less than war but more than mere words to persuade 
Mexico, too. It is only necessary to withdraw active American sup¬ 
port of the Cardenas Communist government. 


Tariff Making Before the Hull Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


ARTICLE BY O. P. IVES 

Mr. CIjARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the Record an article 
appearing In the Baltimore Sun of February 22.1940, entitled 
“Before the Hull Trade Program.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of February 22. 1940] 

Before tke Hull Trade Program—^A Case Histort or How Tariff 
Maiono. Old Style, Actually Worked Out In Practice 

(The forces in Congress resisting extension of the Hull Trade 
Agreements Act are largely the forces responsible for the Hawley- 
Bmoot tariff of 1930. A study of what followed that tariff is there¬ 
fore in order.) 

(By C. P. Ives) 

Washinqton. —^Mr. Willis O. Hawley, who was backing a certain 
tariff bill annerunoed In the newspapers of June 1. 1930, that "the 
pending bill when enaoted into law will not only benefit our own 


people, but also enlarge our foreign trade." Inasmuch as there is 
a considerable movement in Congress now for a revival of mt($h 
the methods by which Congressman Hawley's and Senator Heed 
Smoot's tariff bill was finally enacted, a test by subsequent events 
of Mr. Hawley's claims for the biU may be appropriate. 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill became law on June 17. 1930. 
In May, 1.028 of the soundest economists in the countiy had 
warned President Hoover against signing it. They had expected a 
man of his scientific training and International experience to heed 
what they considered the overwhelming testimony of both science 
and experience against the pending blU. But Senator Smoot sus¬ 
pected that the economists were mere academic visionaries; and 
while President Hoover did not go into that, he rejected the tariff 
views of the economists for those of Mr. Hawley and Mr. Smoot. 

HOW THE RATES ROSE 

As the economists had realized, however, something more than a 
mere recession was already upon the country. The United States, 
geared sinoe the war to a world creditor position, was geared, too, 
into an intricate mechanism of world trade. This gearing persisted 
despite the high tariffs imposed by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act of 1922. In any test of Mr. Hawley's theories of prosperity, 
therefore, it will be useful to compare the Hawley-Smoot schedules 
with those of the Fordney-MOCumber Act. 

The United States Tariff Commission had naturally been inter¬ 
ested in that same point. It estimated that the rates on agricul¬ 
tural products were raised 71 percent beyond the earlier act—^the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, it is to be remembered, was part of the Re¬ 
publican compensation to the farmer for refusal to enact the vari¬ 
ous debenture and equalization fee plans propounded for his relief 
in the twenties. On wood and Its manufactures, the rates went up 
81 percent. Other increases were as follows: Wool and its manu¬ 
factures, 20 percent; shoes and boots, 20 percent: leather, 17 per¬ 
cent; earthenware. 17 percent; cotton manufactures, 15 percent; 
sugar. 12 percent; hides and skins, 10 percent; chemicals, 7 percent. 
There were, in all, S.221 dutiable items in the 1930 act as against 
2.840 in the law of 1922. 

Now a national business system, geared to world trade as the 
American economy was in 1930 (and still is), is necessarily de¬ 
pendent on a certain amount of international good will toward 
those who run it. Inasmuch as Mr. Hawley had predicted that the 
new tariff would enlarge our foreign trade, one would have expected 
a new friendliness among our foreign traders. 

But it didn'f develop that way. On the contrary, the expressions 
abroad upon the new American tariff were rather imprecedentedly 
unpleasant. And they began much before the bill was finally en¬ 
acted. Pleas or protests against the pending schedules were 
received during the discussion of the bill from the following fairly 
representative list of foreign countries or regions; Argentina, Aus¬ 
tralia, Austria, the Bahamas, Belgium, Bermuda, British India, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, England, Fin¬ 
land, Prance, Germany, Greece, Guatemala. Honduras, the Irish 
Free State. Italy, Japan. Latvia. Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Paraguay, Persia. Portugal, Rumania, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Uruguay. 

PRESS REACTION 

Nor were the reactions of foreign countries to the new tariff 
limited to the polite and formal representations made through gov¬ 
ernmental agencies. Responsible French newspapers called it a 
declaration of economic war and an economic blockade. It was "the 
most terrible blow against the economic life of the world," in the 
view of a Swedish Journal. A Spanish editorial pictured the United 
States as "trampling on fair competition and on the peaceful spirit 
of international relationships.'’ a paper in Germany—^pre-Hitler 
Germany, mark—called the new tariff act a "monster of economic 
folly." 

The reaction was not. finally, limited to expostulation, Journalistic 
or diplomatic. While Mr. Hawley's tariff blU was still pending. 
Canada observed from the special vantage of a neighbor the hand¬ 
writing on what was to become a new tariff wall. She busied her¬ 
self immediately with defenses. "Those who raise prohibitive tariffs 
against our products must expect that we will extend favor to our 
own customersr—the British—rather than to them,” said Finance 
Minister Dunning, anticipating rather clearly the Ottawa confer¬ 
ences of 1932, at which the British commonwealth nations agreed as 
far as possible to keep their trade to themselves. A new and clearly 
retaliatory tariff bill went through the Canadian Parliament In May 
while our bill was still pending. Exactly what these Canadians and 
other foreigners were talking about was indicated by the trend In 
our imports from 1930 through 1931. Imports of leather goods 
dropped In value 56 percent; Canada. France. Germany, and the 
United Kingdom being the principal sources of these goods. Im¬ 
ports of wood and its manufactures, principally from Canada, 
dropped 46 percent In value. Earthenware imports, taken largely 
from Belglxua, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, dropped 45 percent. 
The imports of hides and skins which we had been taking from 
Argentina, Canada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and Uruguay 
dropped 45 percent. Other drops, together with the usual origin 
of toe. products were as follows: Wool and Its manufacture, Argen¬ 
tina, Australia, China, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 42 percent; 
shoes and boots, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
40 percent; agricultural products, Argentina, Canada, Italy, laexlco, 
Spain, and Unigtiay, 86 percent (with a drop in exports, as will be 
seen, of 46 percent); cotton manufactures, Egirpt, France, Switzer¬ 
land. the United Kingdom, 34 percent; chemicals, Germany, 26 per¬ 
cent; sugar, Cuba. 19 percent. 

To be sure, toe actual extent of these declines in value was modi¬ 
fied somewhat by toe fact that a general prl$A dre^ was in progrese 
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all over the world during the period. It amounted on an average to 
some 15 percent In the United States and from 12 percent to 16 
percent abroad. But with this reservation, the decline in value of all 
our Imports In the period was 32 percent. A hint of the relative 
extent of this decline may be gathered from the fact that, with our 
own figures Incltided. average imports of seven major commercial 
countries (France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland. United Kingdom, 
Canada. United States) were off only 26.6 percent in the period 
Indicated. 

OTKXIt REPHXSALS 

With Canada leading the way In reprisals, some 70 other 
nations enacted tariff laws in the 2 years after enactment of the 
Bmoot-Hawley Act. And It is interesting to correlate the enact¬ 
ing countries with those against whose products the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff had proved especially discriminative. Thus Argen¬ 
tina, against whose farm products we had erected barriers, raised 
tariffs against auto parts, wood and films, all previously taken 
from the United States. Australia, hit by our new tariffs on wool, 
raised her tariff against oior gasoline, boards, auto parts, and farm 
products. 

Belgium, hurt by the new duties on earthenware, struck back at 
Imports of American automobiles. Canada, affected in farm, 
wood, leather exports, retaliated against American automobiles 
and farm products. So the procession went on, with new tariffs 
affecting us dire'ctly in China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, New Zealand, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and Uruguay—all countries touched vitally 
by our new legislation. 

And of course the fundamental rule of world trade—nonethe¬ 
less fundamental for being Ignored or denied by the high protec¬ 
tionists—is that you can’t sell if you won’t buy. So the statistics 
on American exports after 1930 complement with painful exacti¬ 
tude the figures on our declining imports. American exports 
specifically discriminated against by the new (and some old) 
foreign tariffs dropped In value from 1930 through 1931 sis follows: 
Cotton (sold to the United K^ingdom), 66 percent; gasoline, 66 
percent; automobiles, 64 percent; petroleum and its products, 45 
percent; grains, 46 percent; typewriters, adding machines. 43 per¬ 
cent; agricultural products In general, 43 percent; wood, boards, 
etc., 43 percent; wool and Its manufactures, 40 percent; tobacco 
leaf, 24 percent. 

In all, total United States exports dropped 87 percent from 
1930 to 1931. But the total exports of seven major commercial 
countries (Prance, Germany. Italy, Switzerland, United Kingdom. 
Canada, United States), with our own figures Included, dropped 
on average only 26 percent. Again general price recessions are 
to be acknowledged. But again It Is to be noted that the Ameri¬ 
can decline Is greater than the average decline of seven major 
commercial countries, though that average Includes our own figure, 

TARIFF MAKING, OLD STYLE 

Against the whole panorama of world economic disorder from 
1929 on. It is of course impossible to assign specific responsibility 
for such losses to the legislators who passed or the President who 
approved the Hawley-Smoot tariff. Other factors were Involved, 
other influences felt. But It does seem evident that Mr. Hawley 
(whose ^‘Who’s Who” sketch explains that he is “regarded as an 
authority on taxation and tariff”) guessed wrong when he promised 
that the Tariff Act of 1930 would “enlarge our foreign trade.” 
And certainly many Americans can understand, if they cannot 
wholly accept, the late Dr. James Harvey Rogers’ description of 
tariff making, old style. In America: 

“Small, corrupt, but highly organized bands, represented tiy a 
group of paid lobbyists for whom no one but their employers has 
any feeling other than contempt, and who are united among them¬ 
selves by the sole bond of Intense personal interest in the loot that 
they are seeking, raid continually the public pocketbook • • 

That may be bearing on pretty hard, but the forces Dr, Rogers 
describes are now at work In Washington against Mr. Hull and 
the new Trade Agreements Act. 


Transportation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursdayt February 29, 1940 


LETT ER FROM EDWARD P. PARLEY 


Mr. TRUMAN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted In the Appendix of the RficoRD a letter pub¬ 
lished in yesterday’s Evening Star on the pending transporta¬ 
tion bill now being considered in conference. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Reoori). as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of February 28, 1940] 

ARGUMENT MADE FOR WKEELER-LBA BILL—COORDINATION OF RAIL AND 
WATER FREiairr RATES HELD DESIRABLE 

To THE Editor of the Star: The Wheeler-Lea bill, now in con¬ 
ference between the Senate and House of Representatives, takes 
from the Maritime Commission and gives to the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission the authority to regulate domestic water 
carrier rates. In some quarters misunderstanding has arisen from 
this provision of the bill. It appears that the misunderstanding 
results from four g^eneral charges: 1. That regulation by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission constitutes further Government in¬ 
terference with business; 2, that regulation will tend to increase 
rates; 3, that the Interstate Commerce Commission Is a “railroad” 
body, and as such will be “biased’* in favor of the railroads; 
and 4, that domestic ship operators are opposed to the bill. These 
charges can be cleared up in a few words as it seems that they 
were made without knowledge of all attending factors. 

First, the Government, through the Maritime Commission, 
already exercises regulatory control over domestic water rates, 
so the Wheeler-Lea bill Is not new legislation in the souse that 
the Government is moving In to do something that it has not 
been doing. No extension of Government authority Is Involved. 
The bill simply considers water and land transportation as integral 
parts of a national common-carrier system which, in the public 
Interest, requires unified regulation. 

Since water and land services are competitive to a degree, and 
since each has Its place in our national economy, there obviously 
Is merit to the claim that the rates of each should be coordinated 
with the rates of the other so both will stand in proper relation 
to each other. Every one concerned, shippers, consumers, ship¬ 
owners, railroad security owners, employees, all profit by a fair 
and stable rate structure, and the general public is better served 
by the elimination of uneconomic and unfair practices. 

Unified regulation was a dominating factor in transferring water- 
rate regulation from the Maritime Commission to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In addition to this, there was another 
strong reason for the transfer. The Maritime Commission is pri¬ 
marily concerned with foreign-trade shipping, which Is subsidized, 
while the Interstate Commerce Commission’s chief Interest Is In 
maintaining adequate transportation facilities at home, having no 
responsibility for foreign-trade transportation. The Maritime Com¬ 
mission has a gigantic task in promoting and developing a foreign- 
trade fleet, mapping out routes, building new ships, granting 
subsidies, and, possibly, operating Government-owned lines. Do¬ 
mestic rate regulation is another large task, one which, In compari¬ 
son with the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Maritime Com¬ 
mission Is not geared to undertake. The whole issue reduces itself 
to that of choosing which of two Government agencies Is to regulate 
domestic water rates. It Is not a question of deciding whether we 
are to have water-rate regulation, for we already have It. 

Second, the general charge that Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulation will of itself tend to Increase domestic water rates has 
one of two Implications: Either the Commission will unjustly allow 
unreasonable Increases or the present rate level Is too low to sustain 
the Industry as an efficient part of our transportation system. The 
judicial integrity of the Commission should not be subjected to 
general Insinuations. Its sincerity and Integrity have kept the 
support of the public for more than 60 years. On the other hand, 
as present rates will not permit the replacement of older tonnage 
as it becomes obsolete, who In good faith can object to an Increase 
sufficient to make necessary replacements to assure continued oper¬ 
ation of a vital public service? 

Third, the broad charge that the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion Is a “railroad” body, and therefore “biased” In favor of rail¬ 
roads. has little merit. The Commission is composed of honest and 
capable public servants, and Its record warrants the assumption 
that it will continue to act in the public Interest and as directed by 
Congress. Its standard of fair and impartial administration is in 
keeping with that of our courts, and its acts in administration of 
the law are roviewable by the cotirts. 

Fourth, domestic shipowners, operating the great preponderance 
of tonnage In strictly common-carrier service, have urged this leg¬ 
islation for many years. I have represented them at congressional 
hearings, and their support Is a matter of record. Marine Interests 
opposing the Wheeler-Lea bill are affected little, If any, by its 
provisions, except Inland waterways. 

Edward P. Farley. 

February 21. 


The ^^Altmark^ Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

STATEMENT BY THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on February 26 the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Mxnton] inserted in the 
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Appendix of the CoxGXisatioirAi. Rxooxd a letter from James 
W. Ryan, a lawyer of New Yoit, relating to the case of the 
MtnMLfk. 

On February 26 the New York Times published the state¬ 
ment of the Norwegian Government on the Altmark situa¬ 
tion. 1 ask unanimous consent that the statement of the 
Norwegian Government be inserted in the Appendix of the 

COKORXSSIOXAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

THB NOAWSOIAK OOVXRN1CBNT*S omClAL STATBliEIfT ON TKB **ALTMABX*' 

ICAXm, BBOADCAST IN OSLO OVBR THB NORWEGIAN STATE RAOZO SUN¬ 
DAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 36, 1340 

As slready known, the Norwegian Government handed a protest 
to the British Government on the 17th oX this month against the 
violation of Norwegian neutrality by British naval forces during 
the night between lihbruary 16 and 17, when they boarded the 
German state vessel Altmark in the Joessingfjord. (The Altmark 
is indicated in ofSclal list of ships belonging to the German Navy as 
a Tross schiff.) ‘ By this action 7 Germans lost their lives and 
some were wounded, while about 800 British prisoners on board the 
Altmark were transferred to the British warships and taken away. 
The British Foreign Minister admitted that a technical violation of 
Norwegian neutrality had been made and declared that the action 
bad been undertaken with the full assent of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He pointed out that the Norwegian Government ought to 
have subjected the Altmark to a most careful search at Bergen, and 
that the British Govenunent would be grateful to receive detailed 
information as to how the examination had been conducted and as 
to the facts which were discovered. He went on to say that the 
investigation seemed to have been very superficial and that the 
Norwegian Government thus had failed to fulfill her obligations as 
a neutral. On the 20th of February, in the afternoon, the British 
Minister In Oslo gave the Foreign Minister, Dr. Koht, an account 
of the conversation between Lord Halifax and the Norwegian Min¬ 
ister in London on the 17th in connection with the Norwegian 
protest In the case. After having collected further information In 
the matter, the Norwegian Government have now brought to the 
knowledge of the British Foreign Minister through their Minister 
in London that the Altmark was visited by a Norwegian torpedo 
boat in Norwegian territorial waters off Krlstlansund north on the 
14th, Just after she had entered Norwegian waters. On questions 
put by the Norwegian commanding officer, the captain of the 
Altmark declared that the ship was on her way from an American 
port (Port Arthur, in Texas) to Germany. 

The Altmark was armed with small antiaircraft guns for purposes 
of self-defense; the guns, however, had been dismounted before the 
ship entered Norwegian territorial waters. The ship carried the 
Reichsdlenstflagge, indicating that she belonged to the German 
Government. Some distance farther southward the ship was hailed 
again by another Norwegian torpedo boat. Among other questions, 
the captain of the ship was asked whether there were any persons 
on board belonging to the armed forces of another belligerent 
or seamen resident In, or nationals of, another belligerent coun¬ 
try. To these questions the captain answered **No.” When the 
Altmark later on was hailed for a third time by a Norwegian war¬ 
ship north of Bergen, the captain refused to have the ship searched 
on the groimd that she had already been visited and that she 
belonged to the German Government. As the Altmark was an 
auxiliary of the fleet and consequently had the same immunities as 
a warship, the Norwegian authorities were not, according to Inter¬ 
national law. entitled to make further investigations, nor were they 
entitled to present the ship from continuing her voyage through 
Norwegian territorial waters. It must be emphasieed that the AlU 
mark has not called at Bergen or at any other Norwegian port or 
anchorage as the British Government seem to have supposed. Con¬ 
sequently there can be no question of applying the 24-hour limit 
in this case. Neither the Hague Convention No. xm nor the Nor¬ 
wegian Neutrality Rules of 1938 stipulate any time limit as far as 
passage Is concerned. The transport of prisoners through neutral 
waters by a belligerent staters warships or prizes is not contrary 
to international law. This Is recognized theory of International law. 
Norway has neither the right nor the duty to interfere and in¬ 
vestigate whether there were prisoners on board, nor eventually to 
release the prisoners during the ship’s passage. As the Altmark did 
not call at Norwegian ports, the Norwegian Government have had 
no reason to make up their mind as to what would have had to be 
done with the ship or the prisoners if such call had taken place. 
Generally speaking, It can be said that the Norwegian Government 
In this case would have endeavored to fulfill all intbmational 
obligations. 

The British Government themselvee have strongly Insisted upon 
the right of passage for belligerent warships through neutral waters. 
This was done, for Instance, in their observations of May 23, 1939, 
to the Norwegian neutrality rules, The Norwegian Government 
have pointed out to the British Government that it was their duty 
to observe the rules of Internetlonal law correctly to both sides, 
as to these rules there can be no doubt. When it is empha¬ 
sized on the British side that the prisoners .were badly treated and 
that Norway should have taken the humenitarlan asf^t into con- 
iideration, the Norwegian Government would like to add that they 
can understand the British feelings at the thought of British 


prisoners being on board. However. In the opinion of the Norwegian 
Government it would be necessary lor a neutral state to be able 
to refer to a definite rule in a treaty or recognized intematloiuil 
law if they were to take action against the beUlgerents or to inter¬ 
fere in a case between them. The Norwegian Government have 
further expressed the hope that the British Government, in the 
light of the information given, would feel convinced that the Nor¬ 
wegian Government strictly have observed international law in 
this case, If, however, the British Government shoidd maintain 
their view, the Norwegian Government would propose that the dif¬ 
ferences of opinion between the two Governments should be sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration. The form of procedure would have to be 
agreed upon by the two Governments. The Norwegian Government 
have suggested that in their opinion the questions to be put to 
the arbitral tribunal might be formulated as follows: Was Norway, 
according to International law, entitled and obliged to¬ 
la) Visit and search the Altmark, and In doing so to establish 
whether there were prisoners on board? 

(b) Prevent the continued passage of the Altmark through Nor¬ 
wegian waters? and 

(c) Demand the handing over of the British prisoners on board 
the Altmark and If necessary to release them by force? 

If any of the questions (a) to (c) are answered In Norway’s dis¬ 
favor, did this, according to international law, entitle Great Britain 
to take action by \xslng force against the Altmark in Norwegian 
territorial waters and to release the prisoners as actually happened? 


False Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


ARTICLE BY DR. JOSEPH P. THORNINO 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed In the Record an article entitled “False 
Standards,” written by Dr. Joseph P. Thorning and pub¬ 
lished in the magazine Light. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the magazine Light, Brooklyn, N, T., for February 19401 
False Staitdabos 

(By Joseph P. Thomlng, Ph. D., Lltt. D.) 

How does the move you propose affect Hitler? In the minds of 
millions of people, this question is rapidly becoming the touch¬ 
stone of all public morality. The Bovlet Union, Mexico, and the 
Dies committee are Judged In the light of their Impact upon nazl- 
tsm at home or abroad. Numerous policies are no longer decided 
upon their own merits; the sole consideration that counts is 
whether their end results will be benefit or Injury to Nazi Germany. 

American Judgments about the Soviet Union, for example, con 
be dated before or after August 23, 1939. As long as the Soviet 
Union, brutal though it was, preserved Itself free of the taint of 
nazi-lsm, the master of Moscow was courted, flattered, and praised 
by the self-styled ’Tlherals” of the United States. For 20 years 
little moral Indignation was excited In these circles about murder, 
starvation, and oppression in Russia. The most ordinary comment 
upon the extinction of millions of souls was that of Walter Duranty: 
’Tt takes plenty of broken eggs to make an omelette.” The liberals 
were resided to totalitarian fury as long as they could persuade 
themselves and others that the Soviets were merely '’going through 
a transition period, painful to a few kulaks and intellectuals, but 
on the whole Justifiable by the hoped-for results.” Confronted with 
undeniable cases of barbarity and Inhumanity, the friends of the 
Soviet Union had a single, calm excuse: ”The Soviet experiment Is 
in its Infancy. These incidents are growing pains. Rome wasn’t 
built in a day.” 

TYRANT STALIN 

These explanations, curious enough, no longer have currency. 
They never had any validity. Long before the Nazi-Soviet pact, it 
was clear that Josef Stalin was. if anything, a more unscrupulous 
tyrant than Adolf Hitler. The latter was bad enough, ruthless, 
mendacious, cunning, and overbearing. Stalin added to all this 
the vice of hypocrisy. The despot of the Kremlin, although exer¬ 
cising a dictatorship bloodier than that of Ivan the Terrible, was 
able, tiianks to the naivete of his friends in America, to pose as 
the leader of the world proletariat. 

How many remember with what enthusiasm American leftists 
hailed Stalin’s so-callcd constitution as the "most democratic 
Instrument in the world”? Subsequently, the farce of elections 
was reported In the press, unrelieved by any substantial saving 
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sense of humor. With a gravity becoming a Minerva, Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean, so-called research expert of the Foreign Policy As¬ 
sociation, discussed the terms of the Soviet charter as If It were 
something designed to function In the realm of reality. The dis¬ 
cussion is diverting rather than enlightening today, 

**LIBSaAL16M’* RETREATS 

Of course, the Friends of the Soviet Union In the United States 
have disbanded. This was announced by Mr. Corliss Lamont In 
the first week of January 1940. He was starting the new decade 
right. At the same time he tried to establish that his leftist organi¬ 
zation had been ''dormant** for 2 or 3 years. The fact is that the 
order to "abandon ship" did not ring out until sovietism had 
become identified with unpopular nazl-lsm. It took Hitler only a 
few days to "smear** Stalin. 

A similar transformation took place with respect to leftist public 
opinion and Mexico. As long as the bandits south of the Rio Orande 
confined themselves to attacks on religion, the ravishing of nuns, 
and the preaching of atheistic doctrine they were the pets and 
darlings of American self-styled "liberals.** But a revulsion of 
feeling occurred when it was established that Gen. Lazaro CArdenas 
was willing to sell stolen oil to Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
Even the United States Department of State became excited. A few 
worthless notes and protests emanated from Washington. The talk 
did not descend into the arena of action, but Mexico was warned 
that United States purchase of silver might stop unless property 
rights were respected. The excitement has since died out some¬ 
what, because, due to the British blockade, It Is no longer possible 
for Cdrdenas to "play ball" with Hitler. There is plenty of "hot 
oil,*' but there are no German ships available to transport It to 
Hamburg. Nevertheless, It was the Fuehrer who gave the Mexican 
dictator his first black eye. 

APOLOGETIC "LIBERALISM** 

In the meantime, the "liberals” have begun to moderate their 
criticism of Mussolini. Why? Because H Duce is evidently not 
tied to the chariot wheel of Nazi conquest. Fascist Italy has an 
Independent, self-contained foreign policy. Theoretically speaking, 
the axis policy is In a state of suspended animation. Numerous 
Leftists flatter themselves that they may be able to win the Italian 
dictator to a position of outright hostility to Hitler. As a result. 
Mussolini has a much more favorable press In the United States. 
He Is now represented as a wise, farsighted, realistic ruler. Even 
by the cartoonists II Duce Is now pictured as a personage with some 
tincture of humanity. 

The greater the distance, politically, between Berlin and Rome, 
the less the Nazi pitch defiles. At the moment, Italy Is probably 
quite as totalitarian as ever, but It Is totalitarianism with a dis¬ 
tinction. Stalin did Mussolini a big favor in helping to create the 
Berlln-Moscow axis, 

THOMPSONANU 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco is another beneficiary of the new 
understanding between the Kremlin and the Wllhelmstrasse, Prior 
to the second World War, the self-styled liberals had always glibly 
assumed that "Franco Spain would be chained to the axis.*’ One 
year ago, Dorothy Thompson was waxing hysterical about the dan¬ 
gerous potentialities of the "cultural pact" between Spain and Ger¬ 
many. Her overstrained imagination pictured German bombing 
planes In the Canary Islands and Nazi submarines operating from 
the great Spanish port of Vigo, Of course, the Italian aviators 
would never leave Palma de Majorca! Today, that Thompsonesque 
vision Is exposed as the bad dream It was. The sharpest eyes 
have been unable to descry German submarines sneaking in and 
out of Cadiz, Vigo, or Bilbao. Long since, the Italian flyers re¬ 
turned to Italy. The Spaniards have complete and supreme Juris¬ 
diction over their territory both in the peninsula and overseas. 

*rhe neutrality of Generalissimo Franco has been perfect. Friend¬ 
ship has been reestablished, largely due to the generous attitude of 
leaders on both sides, between the French Republic and the Spanish 
State. The so-called cultural pact between Berlin and Madrid 
has lapsed. General Franco meant what he said when he claimed 
that his movement was a crusade against bolshevism. He 
hasn’t changed his course. He doesn’t condone the invasion of 
Finland by the Soviets as do the American members of the Leftist 
Brigade that fought for Largo Caballero and Indaleclo Prieto. 
Franco is still anti-Marx, anti-Moscow, and antl-Stalln, If Ger¬ 
many ever makes any overt move to lend military assistance to 
the Soviet Union It is a safe prediction that Spain will be found 
In the opposite camp. If and when that possibility Is realized, 
the American foreign-policy experts may discover that Franco is 
almost as amiable as Mussolini. All he has to do to win Instant 
popularity Is to make a stand against Hitler. It Is as simple 
as that. 

AMERICA AWAKENS 

Martin Dies and his committee did not make the front page of 
American newspapers with his exposures of commxmlsm until Herod 
made friends with Pilate, that la to say, until Hitler and Stalin 
shook hands. To be sure, the Dies committee could always count 
on good space for Its Investigation of the pro-Nazi groups In the 
United States. But Inquiry into the Third International was not 
popular until It had been tarred with the brush of nazi-ism. Every 
student of the problem knows that communism was Just as ob¬ 
noxious before as after August 23, 1939. The connection of Earl 
Browder and Josef Stalin was clear. The dictatorial methods of 
the latter were never a matter of reasonable doubt. The Kremlin’s 
interest In world revolution, although soft-peddled as a measure of 


expediency, was never really slackened. Stalin’s stake In the 
American Communist Party was known. But there was no field 
day for Investigators into leftist revolutionary circles until nazl-lsm 
could be added to the charge of tyranny and dictatorship. Con¬ 
spiracy was not conspiracy unless Hitlerian. 

PASSPORT prosecutions 

One or two examples throw light upon this attitude. Nicholas 
Dozenberg once held the position In the American Communist 
Party now held by Earl Browder. More than any Individual he was 
responsible for the foundation of the Third International In the 
United States. He also served for many years as a member of the 
Intelligence unit (secret service) of the Soviet Russian Army. In 
many of his activities he enjoyed the advantages conferred by on 
American passport. Prior to the Nazi-Soviet pact his immunity 
from prosecution seemed complete. All that Is now changed. 
Nicholas Dozenberg Is under Indictment. On two counts, a grand 
Jury has found a true bill against him, each specifying that Dozen¬ 
berg entered this country with a passport that allegedly had been 
obtained by fraud. 

Earl Browder, Communist Party secretary, was charged In a recent 
indictment with having used Dozonberg’s name and naturalization 
papers as his own in obtaining a false passport In. 1921. Note the 
date I Agents in the Department of Justice had 18 years In which 
to discover the alleged fraud. Why the Inaction for almost two 
decades? Why did it require the Hltler-Stalln friendship to gal¬ 
vanize the forces of law and order In this country? Is It possible 
to detect forgers only when they are revealed to be Nazis or semi- 
Nazis? Is Hitler the pivot upon which Justice revolves? Does 
Immorality radiate from Berlin alone? If so, we are being treated 
to the spectacle of new standards of ethics. It Is a curious situation 
to find that a criminal Is not a criminal unless he can be found 
holding hands with Hitler. 

COMMUNISTIC REGISTRATION 

Nicholas Dozenberg la not the only case In point. On December 
27, 1939, two Russian citizens, Boris Nikolsky and I, A. Ilyin, 
officers of Booknlga, Inc., a Soviet propaganda agency, were fined 
In a New York Federal district coiut after pleading guilty to will¬ 
ful omission of material Information from a registration statement 
filed with the State Department under the Foreign Agent Registra¬ 
tion Act. Defense counsel announced that the company would 
be dissolved Immediately, its stocks of magazines and books dis¬ 
posed of as quickly as possible, and that Its president, Boris 
Nikolsky, would return to Russia. This Is swift, decisive action. 
It shows that the Soviets themselves realize that, however much 
immunity they may have enjoyed In the past, they cannot live 
down the link with Hitler. It will be Interesting to watch the 
future career of Mr. Ilyin, one of the chief Soviet propagandists 
in America and still treasurer of the Amtorg Trading Corpora¬ 
tion, the Soviet trading agency, which distinguished Itself by 
efforts to secure arms and munitions for Leftist Spain. 

FUNDAMENTAL ETHICS 

One solid conclusion can be drawn from this analysis. It Is 
that we have an obligation to Judge every movement on Its own 
merits. Soviet Russia was vicious long before It came to terms 
with Nazi Germany, Stalin was an autocrat, In theory and In 
practice, before Au^st 1939. Joachim von Ribbentrop, for all his 
cUabollcal cunning, could not teach the Communist authorities 
any lessons In brutality or antidemocracy. Soviet militant atheism 
was bad before it appeared "In shining armor" side by side with 
Nazi paganism. 

Soviet Russia, whether courted by London, or Paris, or Berlin, 
is a base, treacherous ally. Earl Browder, overshadowed by the 
swastika, Is none the less brandishing the hammer and sickle. 
Commxmlsm is an Inferno as wide and long and deep as the pit of 
nazl-lsm. Human rights ore swallowed up in both Ideologies. *rhe 
true norm of moraUty, for Catholic and non-Cathollc, Is the 
natural law. Those who believe In God, whether Protestant, Jew, 
or Catholic, will maintain the real pivot of morality, the Ten 
Commandments. 


Philippine Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OF FEBRUARY 28. 

1940 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Record an editorial con¬ 
cerning the future of the Philippine Islands which appeared 
in the February 28 edition of the New York Times. 
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Hiero Mxm no objection* the editorial was ordered to be 
printed In the Hkcors, as follows: 

(Vkom the New Yoilc Tlinee of Mbniiry 98, 1940] 

VHK FBm m w m e nixaicA 

The enuDsloiilet wave whl(£h lesehed Ito orest around 1900 has 
receded down a long etretcih of heeoh since that time, as our 
Philippine High Commissioner, Frands B. Bayre, makes clear in the 
intemew he gave In Manila on Sunday. Forty years ago we 
seemed to be sUhdUing an unwilling FUlpino nation. Now most 
of the reluctance to the consummation of Philippine independence 
in 1946 appears to originate in the Philippines* 

It is in:. Sayre's frankly expressed opinion that the movement 
toward Philippine Independence has gone too far on hath sides of 
the water to make reversal possible, me only kind of dominion 
status the Filipinos would accept, he believes, would be of the 
sort the tTnlted States could not grant. He doubts that it is 
longer ^'practicable for ai^ nation to undertake to maintain and 
defend the kind of far-flung military empires which developed 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries." Bmplres cost 
money In these latter days. Mr. Sayre doesn't believe that Ameri¬ 
can taxpayers will be willing to pay the cost of the ships and 
men necessary to defend an empire over the Philippines. 

Commissioner Sayre Is In sharp disagreement with former High 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, whose proposal to reopen the 
Tydlngs-McDuflle Act, held out the posstbUlty that the islands 
would be permanently retained under the American flag. It does 
seem that any step of this sort should wait upon the formal re¬ 
quest of the Commonwealth government. Ultimate Independence 
Is a promise made to the Filipinos long ago. It is not for us to 
break the promise. Before 1946 the world slttiatlon may have 
changed so much that Philippine Independence, like everything 
else, will be seen In a different light. It may have changed so 
much that the independence of small nations will be permanently 
real and secure, and not merely a fiction or a happy chance. But 
this we cannot anticipate. Nor can we easily reshape our policies 
to meet a future which is as formless as the bosom of the Pacific 
ttself. _ 

Reformation of Administrative Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SHERMAN MINTON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday» February 26, 1940 


AR'I’ICIiB B Y AXiFRED JAHBTPZKI, JH. 

Mr. B4INTON. BEr. President, at the last session of the 
Senate I submitted for insertion In the Record an article by 
Mr. Alfred Jaretzkl. Jr., on the administrative-law bill, which 
was in conflict with the rule of the Senate as to printing in 
the Record matter of a certain length without an estimate. 
1 now have the estimate for printing made. I send the article 
and the estimate to the desk and ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the Record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Hie article is as follows: 

[From the Louisiana Law Review for January 1940] 

The ADMiNiBTaATivx Law Bilx/—Unsound and Unwobxcable 
(By Alfred Jaretzkl, Jr., member, committee on administrative law. 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York) 

A careful analysis of the American Bar Association biU on ad¬ 
ministrative law Shows it to be fatally defective. It is poorly 
drafted and is fantastic in its application to many of the situa¬ 
tions which are embraced within its scope. It is based upon an 
a priori iq^proach to a problem that can be dealt with adequately 
only after a careful study of the actual working of the many 
administrative agencies whose functioning It attempts to regulate. 
That the bar assodation ooznmittee which drafted this bill was 
equipped to make any such study is doubtful, and there is at any 
rate no evidence of any sudi izxvestlgation having been made or 
attempted.^ 

A An Interesting document prepared by F. F. Blachly of the 
Brookings Institution in cooperation with the bar association com¬ 
mittee, entitled "Working Papers on Administrative Adjudication." 
may be oonsldered a first step in this direction (76th Oong., -Sd sess. 
(1988), committee print). But these working papers, far from 
Affording any reasonable basis for the bill in question, and while 
not prepared for the specific purposes of the bill under dlacusslon. 
Upon examination will be found to indicate clearly the impoasi- 


The fundamental objactlvee of the biU are ably aet forth by Got 
O. B. MoQuira, obairmAn of the AmertCAn Bar AasoolAtion 
oommittoe on ad min istrative law, in an article published in the 
March 1969 number of the Louisiana Law Review,* Ckflonel Mc^ 
Oulre has voiced the need for a reform of Federal administrative 
pnmeasea, while giving recognition to the importanoe and neoesslly 
of the administrative agenoiee in today's complex industrial and 
aoonomio develoinnent. But there is required a careful balancing 
between the desire to safeguard the rights of individuals and the 
necessity of providing for eflksienoy in the unfortunately, but neces¬ 
sarily, ever-increasing activities of the Federal Government. 

As to the general provlstoiis of the bill, namely, public hearing 
before administrative rulerinaking. judicial review of rules, improved 
machinery for Intradepartmentai appeals and provision for more 
extensive judicial review of administrative dedsiona, the conclusion 
Is reached in this article that it la unlikely that any single pro¬ 
cedural machinery can be devised which will operate satisfactorily 
with reigieot to all of the many and varying activities of the 
numerous administrative bodies. Nor is a uniform procedure found 
to be desirable. Many of the matters covered by the bill call for 
differences in treatment, both In theory and In practice. Further¬ 
more, it must be recognized that, while Improved procedural ma¬ 
chinery is a matter of great importanoe, in many aspects satisfac¬ 
tory relief can only be had by substantive changes In the statutes 
under which some of the administrative agencies operate. There 
is real danger that faults of substance will be overlooked If too much 
reliance Is placed upon reform in practice and procedure. 

Possibly because of the prestige of the American Bar Association 
the bill in question was, with some changes, reported favorably 
by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary without a hearing.* by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary after a perfunctory hearing 
only* and passed by the Senate by unanimous consent without 
debate,* only to be recalled in like fashion upon the insistence of 
the administration leader of the Senate in whoee absence the bill 
had passed in the first Instance.* Testimony that this bill is op¬ 
posed by all Government agencies which it affects^ and telling 
briefs in opposition filed with the House Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary by a number of the agencies * seem for the most part to have 
been disregarded. It can hardly be doubted that a rising tide of 
hostility to the acts of many administrative agencies and to the 
legislation under which such agencies are functioning is in no 
small way responsible for the uncritical aooeptanoe of the bill.* 
Furthermore an affective campaign has been carried on In behalf of 
the bill which It seems has led many sympathetic with the general 
objactlvee of the bill to endorse it without adequate scrutiny in the 
belief that it Is the result of careful and considered study on the 
part not only of the bar association committee on administrative 
law, but on the part also of a number of distinguished Individuals 
whose names are loosely associated with the bill.** That this com¬ 
mittee, as from time to time constituted, has made valuable studies 

bility of applying a uniform standard of procedure to the Federal 
administrative agencies as a group in the manner attempted. 

A subsequent analysis prepared by Professor Blachly of the 
bar-association bill for use of the House Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary reaches this conclusion: 

"This bill has very far-reaching Implications which can only be 
appreciated by appl^ng Its provisions to some five or six hundred 
situations established by statute where actions of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment affect Individuals. Such a detailed examination shows 
that many of the provisions of this bill are In opposition to 
principles of constitutional law as developed by the courts, to the 
whole system of administrative law that Congress and the courts 
have been developing for over a century, and are incompatible with 
sound administrative action." (Printed as part of me hearings 
before subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on the Judiciary on 
H. R. 4286, H. R. 6198, and H. R. 6324, 76th Oong., Ist sess. (1939) 
166.) This paper Is an Invaluable document In connection with 
any study of the subject matter of the bill. 

* McGuire, the American Bar Association's administrative law 
bill (1939), 1 Louisiana Law Review, 660. 

*S. Kept. No. 442, 76th Cong., 1st sess. (1939). 

*H. Kept. No. 1149, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1989). See also Hear¬ 
ings on H. R. 4236, supra, note 1. A number of the documents 
printed as a part of these hearings were received too late for con¬ 
sideration by the subcommittee. 

* July 18, 1939, 8. 015. 

*July 19, 1939, motion to reconsider. August 1, 1930, motion 
agreed to and bill returned to Senate calendar. 

* See statement of Oheeter T Lane, Heanngs on H. R. 4236, supra, 
note 1, at 14. 

*See briefs and letters filed by Federal Trade Commission, De- 
Mrtment of the Interior, Department of Agriculture, Department of 
war, Treasury Department, Federal Communications Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, and Veterans* Administration, all 
printed as part at Hearings on H. R. 4236, supra, note 1. See also 
Sellers, The Extent to Which S. 915 or H. R. 4236 Would Affect the 
Wwk of the Department of Agriculture (1939) (7 Geo. Wash. L. Itev. 
819. 9^). 

* This hostility is evident in both the Senate and House committee 
reports. 

**The report of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, eupra 
note 8, at 14, and the report of the House Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary, supra note 4, at 8, each state, *Tt Is doubtful If there has 
been legislation proposed in a century which has had more extended 
and careful study than that given to this bill." 
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on ttie tubjeot of admlzUstimtlve Iftw will not be queetloned.^ But 
a oonelctoratloti of the ambiguities of the bill and of many of the 
statements made in the accompanying report “ leads to the belief 
that no very careful attention oould have been given to the actual 
hlU Itself. 

The particular draft of the bill discussed here will be that passed 
by the Senate.“ Ap^ylng with a few exceptions to all the one 
hundred and thirty-odd administrative agencies of the Federal 
Government, the bill is procedural in that it provides <1) for 
public hearings upon all rules to be Issued by any administrative 
agency. (12) for ootirt review to test the validity ot any such rule 
in a proceikung for a declaratory jiidgment. (3) procedure for intra- 
departmental review of decisions in all single-headed agencies, and 
(4) procedure for review by Federal appellate courts of all final 
decisions of administrative agencies. Being procedural, its sponsors 
seem to have thought it self-evident that uniformity among the 
many administrative agencies was not only desirable but feasible 
In respect of the matters covered by the bill. Any doubts expressed 
in this regard are lightly dismissed by likening those entertaining 
such doubts to the practitioners at early common law who in¬ 
sisted there shoxild be a separate writ and procedure for each ac¬ 
tion.'^ No attempt seems to have been made to determine whether 
such imlformlty was desirable or possible by study of the actual 
application of the bill to speoihc situations. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the main sections of the 
bill, it will be illuminating to consider briefly the exceptions to its 
operation and the comments on these exceptions contained in the 
report of the American Bar Association.^'^ It is provided that the 
act shall not apply to any matter relating to the conduct of mili¬ 
tary or naval operations. In addition there are excluded trials by 
courts martial, the conduct of the Federal Reserve Board, the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, the Department of State, the Department of 
Justice, and any matter concerning or relating to the internal rev¬ 
enue, customs, patent, trade-mark, oop 3 nrlght, or longshoremen and 
harbor workers* laws. Furthermore, the act does not apply to any 
case where the aggrieved* party was denied a loan or may be dls- 
satlsfled with a grading service in connection with the purchase or 
sale of agricultural products or has failed to receive appointment 
or employment by any department or Independent agency. It is 
also provided that sections 2 and 3, those applying to public hear¬ 
ings on the issue of rules and to the judicial review of rules, shall 
not apply to the General Accounting Office. 

The exception as to the conduct of military or naval operations 
was limited to times of war or civil insurrection in the original bill 
sponsored by the bar association. It was apparently only upon 
the vigorous protest of the War Department that any such limita¬ 
tion would completely hamstring the operations of the Army and 
Navy that the exception was extended.^ A plea by the Treasury 
Department that at least the operation of the Coast Guard be 
excepted from the bill was, however, rejected.^*' The original bill 
excepted matters relating to the conduct of foreign affairs, but on 
protest from the Department of State that the procedure of the 
Department, developed since the inception of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, would in large measure be completely nullified by this bill 
which had no Justifiable application to most of the operations of 
the Department of State, including such matters as the issue of 
passports and visas, the entire State Department was eliminated 
from the application of the act.'^ In like manner the Federal Trade 
Commission was not excepted from the original provisions of the bill 
nor from the bill as reported by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, but the Commission was apparently able to persuade the 
House committee that the Federal Trade Commission was operating 
satisfactorily tmder a procedure that had been developed over a 
period of years and that was in many respects considered a model 
for administrative agencies.^* The bar association bill contained 
an exception relating to Indian lands made out of deference to 
wishes of members of the Oklahoma bar, but apparently these 
wishes were not controlling with the Senate or House committees. 
The House Committee on me Judiciary ftirther suggested the ex- 

«Bee reports of the special committee on administrative law: 
(1934 ) 59 A. B. A. Rept. 665; (1936) 61 A. B. A. Rept. 720; (1937) 
€2 A. B. A. Rept. 789; and especially (1038) 63 A. B. A. Rept. 331. 

^^See Report and Draft of Bill of the Special Committee on Ad¬ 
ministrative Law of the American Bar Association to the Chicago 
meeting, January 1939. A number of the statements contained in 
the report and annotations to the draft bill, referred to later, do 
not correctly reflect the text of the bill itself. An abbreviated re¬ 
port together with the draft of the bill are also found in (1939) 
26 A. B. A. J. 113. 

u S. 916. 76th Cong., Ist sess., print of July 27, 1939. attached as 
an appendix to this article. 

Senate report supra, note 8, at 9. McGuire, supra note 2, at 
568; also McGuire, Have We a Government of Laws or a Govern¬ 
ment of Men? (1939) 73 U. S. L. Rev. 831, 384. 

” S. 915, supra, note 13, at $ 7 (b); American Bar Association draft, 
supra, note 12, at § 6 (b). 

Hearings on H. R. 4286, supra, note 1, at 102. 

Hearings on H. R. 4236, supra, note 1, at 104. 

^ Hearings on H* B. 4236. supra, note 1, at 60. 

» Hearings on H. R. 4286. supra, note 1, at 63. A similar amend¬ 
ment was proposed by Senator Wksseler and adopted by unanimous 
• oonsent, 84 Concxesbional Bbooxd 9976 (1939). 


emptlon of all Federal lending agencies from the scope of the act 
instead of mere exception of cases where the aggrieved party wee 
denied a loan.** 

In explaining these exceptions *> the report of the American Bar 
Association committee on administrative law states that the gen¬ 
eral counsels of the Federal Reserve Board, office of the (Comptroller 
of the Currency, and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation In¬ 
sisted that these agencies dealing with finances of the country 
Should be excluded, There is no statement of the reasons for the 
exclusion or any indication that the functions and operations of 
these bodies were given any special study. In the light of this 
experience it would seem that other agencies of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment have cause to regret their failure to protest to the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association against the application of the act to them¬ 
selves.** Internal revenue, customs, patents, trade-mark, and 
copyright matters apparently were excluded from the (deration 
of the act in deference to the wishes and demands of the American 
Bar Association's committees on taxation, customs, patents, etc. 
It would appear that these committees were satisfied with 
existing procedure. Here again it would seem that direct or indi¬ 
rect contact with the actual fimctionlng of particular agencies led 
to the conclusion not to Interfere with existing practices. While 
it is true that there exists judicial review of administrative decisions 
on tax matters, there Is no public hearing on the rules and regula¬ 
tions Issued by the Treasury Department in respect of Internal- 
revenue matters nor would it seem feasible that there should be. 
And the suspicion arises that there must be numerous other 
agencies of the Federal Government which in like manner are not 
adaptable to the provisions of the bill. One wonders whether the 
Coast Guard might not have qualified under the exemption granted 
to the conduct of military or naval operations and whether the 
bar association committee had in mind the particular problems of 
the Veterans’ Bureau which operates under a statutory procedure 
deliberately made quite peculiar to Itself, Indian land matters were 
excluded due to requests made on behalf of some members of the 
Oklahoma bar. This is stated to be a local matter excepted from 
the operation of the act in deference to the suggestion of those 
most interested who seem satisfied with the present status of such 
matters. Satisfaction with existing procedure would seem a reason¬ 
able basis for exception to the act were It made a principle of uni¬ 
versal application and the result of determination reached after 
study. The Interstate Commerce Commission is apparently ex¬ 
empted from the bill, in spite of the fact that the scope of the 
review in its case Is quite narrow, because of the possibility of some 
overhauling of the substantive law relating to at least some of the 
work of the Commission. This is a recognition not generally shown 
by the proponents of the act that there may be some relationship 
between the substantive powers and duties of an administrative 
agency and the appropriate procedure relating to such agency. 
Exceptions of the denial of a loan, dissatisfaction with a grading 
service, or failure to receive an appointment only emphasize the 
wide scope of the act not only in respect of the agencies Involved, 
but in respect of the particular actions affected. 

SECTION 1. "definitions'* 

Section 1 of the act contains a series of definitions, most of which 
are not contained in the original bill of the Bar Association. To 
some small extent these definitions are helpful, but, unfortunately, 
the most Important definition, that of ‘‘decision,’’ which in turn 
is dependent on the definition of "controversy,’’ Is so difficult to 
understand that, as will be seen later, It adds only more confusion 
to an already ambiguous bill. The insertion of appropriate defi¬ 
nitions would be of great assistance. 

SECTION 2. "IMPLEMENTINO ADMINZBTRATIVX RX7X4BS" 

Section 2 of the bill ** provides that after its enactment adminis¬ 
trative rules and all amendments of existing rules implementing 
or filling in the details of any statute affecting the rights of per¬ 
sons or property shall be issued by the head of the agency and by 
each Independent agency charged with the administration of any 
statute only after publication of notice and public hearings.** 
"Agency" and "Independent agency" are defined to mean, and will 
hereafter be referred to as, single-headed and multiple-headed 
administrative bodies, respectively; 1. e., a department of the 
Government, as distinguished from a board or commission. All 
such rules are to be published in the Federal Register within 10 
days after approval and are not to become effective until such 
publication, except When a public emergency is declared by the 
President. Administrative rules under all statutes thereafter 


»H. Rept. No. 1149, supra, note 4, at 1. 

^ American Bar Association report, supra, note 12, at 47, 48. 

** In view of the fact that Colonel McGuire is counsel In the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office It may be presumed that the exception of 
the General Accounting Office from the operations of secs. 2 and 
3 of the act were made in the light of experience with the opera¬ 
tions of the General Accoimtlng Office, and such knowledge, as It 
is suggested, should be obtained with respect to all the agencies 
affected bv the bill. That the balance of the bill Is made applicable 
to Colonel McGuire’s own department is certainly a tribute to his 
personal faith in these provisions. 

** Sec. 1 of the American Bar Association’s draft, supra, note 12. 

•* Both the Senate and Hotise reports, supra, notes 8 and 4, at 10 
and 4, respectively, state that public hearings are required only 
If requested. This, however, is clearly erroneous. Bee also American 
Bar Association, report, supra, note 12, at 21, 
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enactod Are te b* imad wliiblii i jeer ef^er the date of the enaet- 
of the etatute. ehhjeot to the ado|»tion thereafter of further 
(In the original bar asaoolaiion bill the period for the 
enactment of rules was 00 daps after the enactment of the statute*) 
In respect of an existing rule, any person eubetantlally intereeted 
tn Its effects may peUtlon for a reconsideration of any such rule, 
after which public hearings are to be held in the manner provided 
for the orl^nal adoption of such rule. A sound provision Is 
included giving immimlty In case of reliance in good faith upon 
a rule later rescinded or declared invalid. 

In the original bar aseoclation bill this section contained a 
rather doubtful provision authorizing and requesting the Supreme 
Court of the United States to prescribe unifof^ rules of practice 
and procedure for the hearmgs of all claims and controversies 
within the juriediotion of the administrative agencies. In later 
drafts this provision was appropriately transferred to another sec¬ 
tion of the act and it was finally eUmlnated in the bill as ap¬ 
proved by the Senate end House Committees on the Judiciary 
and as pMsed by the Senate. The draftsman of the Senate com¬ 
mittee report, however, seems to have been oblivious of this dele¬ 
tion as the report twice makes mention of the provision authoriz¬ 
ing the Simreme Court to Issue uniform rules of practice and pro¬ 
cedure, in one case as one of the four basic purposes of the bm.» 

It is dilficult to understand just what is the scope of the pro¬ 
vision governing the iseue of rules ^‘Implementing or filling in the 
details of any statute affecting the rights of persons or property.** 
The definition states that ‘“administrative rules* include nfies, 
regulations, orders, and amendments thereto of general applica¬ 
tion Issued by officers in the executive branch of the United States 
Oovernment interpreting the statutae they are respectively charged 
with admlnlstexlng.’* Tills so-called definition is really no defi¬ 
nition at all but an addition to the scope of the language with 
respect to administrative rules tn section 2 of the act, and by 
including the words “regulations** and “orders** only adds con¬ 
fusion. The bar association draft of this section was substantially 
the same, except as to the definition and except for a provision 
which wisely excepted rules relating to bearing procedure from 
the operation of the section. Under the bill as passed, then, it 
would seem that many, if not all, rules relating to hearing pro¬ 
cedure may be held to be rules implementing or filling in the 
details of a statute affecting the rights of persons or property and 
consequently to require publication of notice and public hearings 
before their issuance. 

Must the agency Issue rules determining who is entitled to be 
beard at any such public hearing and, whether or not the agency 
must issue such rules, if it does do so. may it be only after publica¬ 
tion of notice and public hearing? It is provided that “any person 
substantially Interested in the effects of an administrative ^e in 
force on the date of the approval of* the act may obtain a recon¬ 
sideration of any such rule after publication of notice and public 
hearing. Is the meaning of the words a “person substantiaily In¬ 
terested** left to the reasonable discretion of the agency? If so, 
must it issue rules and regulations implementing or filling In the 
details of this provision and must It hold public hearings before 
Issuing any rule on the question of who is entitled to require 
public hearings? Obviouuy every administrative agency must 
issue a host of procedural rules, both in respect of hearings and 
otherwise. It would hardly seem sound that the issuance of such 
rules should be subject to the rigid requirements of the bill in 
respect of notice and public hearings. Possibly some such provi¬ 
sions might ultimately be held not to be covered by the terms of 
the bill under a “reasonable** Interpretation of Its terms, and it 
might even be that the courts would leave the extent of Its appli¬ 
cation to the reasonable Interpretation of the administrative 
agencies. However that may be, it would have been distinctly 
helpful had the bill been more specific in this respect. 

It should be noted that the exception In the case of a public 
emergency declared by the President relates only to the publication 
of rules In the Federal Register and does not permit the waiving of 
the requirement of notice and public hearings. However, In view 
of the fact that the bar association report and annotations and the 
reports of the Senate and House Committees on the Judiciary con¬ 
sistently treat this exception as relating to the necessity of notice 
and public hearings as well, the language of the bill may presumably 
be considered a mistake of draftsmanship 

Whatever may be the meaning of the provision that **admlnlstra- 
tlve rules under all statutes hereafter enacted shall be Issued— 
within 1 year after the enactment of the statute subject to the 
adoption thereafter of further rules from time to time as provided 
in this act,** the extension to 1 year from the bar association p^od of 
00 days is certainly a great Improvement. It seems to have been 
the intent of the framers of the bill to Impose an affirmative duty 
on ell administrative agencies to Issue rules by way of explanation or 
otherwise under all statutes which may hereafter be enacted.*' But 


** See Senate Report, supra, note 8, at 6, 18. 

** American Sar Association report, supra, note 12, at 1, 2, 22, 23, 
86; Senate report, supra, note 8, at 10, 11: House report, supra, 
note 4. at 4. 

^ The American Bar Association report, supra, note 12, at 1 states: 
**Sec. 1 [sec. 2 in the Senate bill] requires every Federal admlnistrsi- 
tlve agency to implement, rules and regulations, statutes admin¬ 
istered or enforced by it.** See also pp. 8l et aeq. and Senate report, 
supra, note 8, at 10 et seq., and House report, supra, note 4, at 8 
at seq. 
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this Is far from clear under the language of the bill. Wbat is the 
meaning of the words ‘^subject to the adoption thereafter ctf liirther 
rules'*? Boes that mean that notwithstanding the provieion for ^ 
enactment of rules within a year, rules may be enacted after the 
expiratlofi of a year or does it mean that the rules enacted after the 
expiration of the year may ooHy be supplemental to or amendatory 
of nUee enacted within the 1-year period? If the latter is the case, 
does it then mean that nfies are to be declared invalid by the courts 
if not enacted within the scope of this provision? ** If it does mean 
that rules enacted after the expiration of the year’s period may only 
be supplemental or amendatory to existing rules, the absurd result 
would follow that if a rule were duly promulgated within a year, then 
at any time after the expiration of the year an amendatory rule 
could be promulgated providing just the opposite; whereas if no 
rule had been issued within the period of a year, then thereafter 
no rule of any kind could be issued cm that subject. 

A further question is presented es to whether more than one re¬ 
consideration may be demanded In reiq>sct of any rule, if requested 
by divergent parties. The bill Is silent in that regard. Is this a 
subject in reiq)ect of which the administrative agency may issue 
rules; and, if so, the question of public hearings with respect to such 
rules Is raised. Probably the framers of the bill are correct 
In their belief that as a practical matter there will be no tendency 
to abuse the privilege of asking for reconsideration. Nevertheless, 
the effect of this provision is so sweeping, applying as it does to all 
rules of administrative agencies of no matter how long standing, 
that It would seem that there might at least be something In the 
nature of a statute of limitations preventing the right to demand 
reconsideraion of rules outstanding for more than a certain period. 
In this connection it should be noted that there is no provision for 
rehearing of rules promulgated after the enactment of the bill, and 
accordingly it is logical to assume that It was not intended that 
there should be more than one rehearing on rules promulgated be¬ 
fore the act becomes effective. If it is the purpose of the bill that 
there should be one public hearing with respect to every rule, then 
should not logically the right of reconsideration be granted only in 
respect of rules which have bean Issued without public notice and 
hearing? tinder existing practice, in some cases voluntarily and In 
others by specific statutory requirement, many rules and regulations 
have been Issued upon public notice and hearing. And, finally, 
what is the effect of the requirement of a reconsideration of any 
existing administrative rule in the manner provided upon a rule 
already Issued under a law requiring greater procedural formalities, 
including, say, findings of fact on the part of the rule maker? 

Bvein in their theoretical approach to the subject, there seems to 
have been no attempt on the part of the sponsors of the bill to 
distinguish in its application between the substantive functions 
of the various agencies involved. The agencies affected by this 
bill carry on a variety of quite distinct functions. Thus the Se¬ 
curities and Exchange Commission, among other things, regulates 
the Issuance of securities, stock exchaxigea, over-the-counter mar¬ 
kets, public utilities, and trust indentures as well as conduct of 
persons In relation to such matters, the Procmrement Division of 
the Treasury exercises proprietary functions Incident to the 
ownership of property on the part of the Government, the Post 
Office Department carries on the business of delivery of mail for 
remuneration, the Veterans* Bureau administers relief, and the 
Department of the Interior leases lands not primarily for profit 
but for public service. Other differences which have been pointed 
out by Professor Fuchs >> involve the character of the parties 
affected, the character of the administrative determination, and 
the character of the enforcement which attaches to the resulting 
regulations. Is it to be expected as a matter of course that when 
issuing rules in these different types of sitiiations the same pro¬ 
cedure should uniformly be followed? A rule making unavailable 
some minor privilege under certain circumstances is quite different 
from one whose violation may resiilt In a penitentiary sentence. 
In matters affecting health the occasional urgency of action and 
the technical nature of the questions arising tend to minimize the 
need of formality in rule-making procedure.^ Rules governing the 
use of radio for purposes of promoting safety of life at sea and In 
the air must fre^ently be adopted in short order and cannot be 
made the subject of extensive ptibllc hearings.” Rules issued by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission providing oompUcated 
form of registration In respect of both the issuance and listing of 
securities are of so technical a nature as not readily to lend them- 

** See sec. 8 of the bill which provides for a declaratory judgment 
nullifying any rule for failure to comply with sec. 2. 

Fuchs, Procedure In Administrative Rule Making (1938), 62 
Harv. L. Rev. 259, 266. 

*«Id. at 268. 

” See letter of Federal Communications Commission to chairman, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, House hear¬ 
ings, supra, note 1, at 109. In this letter the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission states that it has been its policy whenever such 
action seemed practicable and expedient to hold public bearings 
before the adoption of rules: that many of the Oommlsslon’s techni¬ 
cal rules are of such a character m to render of no practical value 
the hqldlng of hearings In which any interested party might par¬ 
ticipate; and that in many cases the Commission has found helpfifi 
the conference method in which experts representing Interested 
noups have cooperated with the Commission in the adoption of 
we best rules and regulations governing the particular matters 
tinder consideration. 
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Milvafi to the procedure of pul^ hearings, even If certain other 
types of rulee issued hy thot Ooxnmlssion, may.** On the other 
hand, esclatlng statutes, as tn case of the Bituminous Coal Act 
Of 1037“ and the Food, Drug, and Cosmetlo Act of 1930,“ require in 
many instances a much greater degree of formality in connection 
udth the Issuance of rules and regulations than that provided in the 
bar association bill which is designed to provide minimum 
standards only.“ 

Furthermore, it Should be noted that no distinction is made 
between rules which may be issued under statutes giving such 
rules to all intents and purposes the force and effect of law“ and 
rules which have no legal force but constitute merely Interpre¬ 
tations made by administrative agencies of the statutes under 
Which they may be actlng.^T 

As to general principles: While there is great force in the 
theoretical arguments In favor of public hearings before the pro¬ 
mulgation of administrative rules, and undoubtedly in many in¬ 
stances there are great practical advantages as well, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether in most of the oases covered by the sweeping scope 
of the bill the benefits to be achieved will outweigh the disad¬ 
vantages. The theory of a public hearing is that there will 
thereby be Insured due consideration of all points of view and 
perhaps that the spotlight of publicity will exercise a wholesome 
Influence on the regulatory bodies. Experience has shown that 
this is not alwa 3 ni the case. On the one hand hearings are often 
perfunctory, on the other hand they frequently develop antag¬ 
onisms which are not conducive either to soimd legislation or 
beneficial cooperation between agency and the particular persons 
affected, and in either event time is often wastefully consumed. 
This results in a reluctance on the part of many persons whose 
experience might be helpful in the formulation of rules to appear 
at public hearings. Some administrative agencies have developed 
the practice of calling upon persons interested or expert In the 
subject matter with which they have to deal for consultation, or 
such consultation may result from the initiative of interested 
persons or groups. In informal conferences and discussions of 
this nature there can be a very great measure of cooperation and 
mutual help between Government agencies and private persons.** 
A conscientious administrative body can and will obtain from 
the individual or group subject to its Jurisdiction as much co¬ 
operation and assistance as is feasible in ways more effective than 
any public hearing and will combine the information so obtained 
with its own expert knowledge and experience. Conversely, an 
agency which wishes to act arbitrarily cannot be compelled to 
exercise its rule-making discretion Impartially and fairly by any 
requirement of the formality of a public hearing. Nothing in 
this bill or in any other bill could effectively require the rule- 
making authority to give proper weight to any evidence adduced 
at any hearing If that authority were determined to disregard or 
minimize certain evidence and to act arbitrarily. Moreover, the 
medium of a public hearing in the hands of arbitrary and unfair 
persons can effectively be used as a weapon to coerce individuals 
and to stifle any real opposition to proposed meastires. The 
weapon of publicity thus ^ven to an administrative body in con¬ 
nection with public hearings is an extremely powerful weapon 
which, if abused, can far outweigh any possible advantages from 
public hearings. Examples of this type, both in respect of hear¬ 
ings before congressional committees and administrative bodies, 
are too well known to require specification. 

It is not suggested here that the principle of public hearings 
in rule-making should be completely abolished. It is merely sug¬ 
gested that such procedure has disadvantages which in many 
Instances completely outbalance Its advantages and that these ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages must be weighed in the case of each 
agency In relation to the objectives of the particular agencies 
and the actual functioning of such bodies. Nor is it to be ex¬ 
pected that uniform procedure will be found desirable in respect 
of all types of rule-making within a given agency. While to some 
extent the development of variations between the requirements 
of the different acts under which the agencies fimctlon may have 
been on a hit-or-mlss basis, it is fair to assume that In the main 
the subject of adaptability to the particular problems received 
reasonably adequate consideration In the formulation of the 
respective laws governing the various agencies. This does not 
mean that it would not be wise to review these laws and the 
practices established thereunder with a view to improvement of 

“See also Feller, Prospectus for the Further Study of Federal 
Administrative Law (1938), 47 Yale L. J. 647, 659-661. 

“60 Stat, 72 (1937), 16 U. S. C. A. sec. 829 (a) (1939). 

“62 Stat. 1065, 21 U. S. C. A. sec. 371 (e) (Supp. 1938). 

“No exception is taken to these divergencies. They are merely 
pointed to as examples of differences which may require divergence 
in treatment. 

“Securities Act of 1933, secs. 3 (a, 11) and (b), 7, and 10 (d), 
48 Stat. 906. 78 and 81 (1933), 15 V. S. 0. A. secs. 77o (a, 11) and 
(b), 77g, and 77J (d) (Supp. 1938). 

Sanford*8 Estate v. CommUaioner of Internal Revenue, 60 
6. Ct. 51, 84 L. Ed. 53 (U. S. 1930). 

“Greater flexibility is secured through this method, which is 
particularly desirable in the case of the newer agencies where 
rules must frequently be amended in the light of greater ex- 
Mrience. Prompt changes of this kind made by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission at the request of individuals and groups 
have been of great practical value. 


procedure. Possibly in some cases where public hearings are not 
now provided for, a reconsideration will lead to the ooncluston 
that puMic hearings are desirable or, on the other hand, that in 
some insltances where public hearings are now required a recon¬ 
sideration may lead to their elimination. A fair expectation would 
be that any such survey would conclude that In some instances 
public hearings should be mandatory, in other instances within 
the discretion of the rule^maklng authority and possibly tn still 
other instances only upon request.^ 

sac. 3. ''JUDICIAL aavicw or eulxs'' 

Section 3 of the bill“ provides that the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia shall have Jurisdiction, 
upon petition filed (It does not say by whom) within 30 days 
from the date of publication of any administrative rule, to hear 
and determine whether any such rule Is in conflict with the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States or the statute under which it is 
issued and to enter a declaratory Judgment to such effect. The 
grounds for holding any such rule invalid are violation of the 
Constitution, conflict with a statute, lack of authority conferred 
upon the agency issuing such rule, or failure to comply with 
section 2 of the act (which deals with the procedure for rule 
making.) The defense of the rule is vested in the Attorney 
General of the United States.*^ Any such petition is to receive 
a preference, and the court may refer such petition, and any 
reply, for the taking of such evidence as shall be material and 
relevant thereto. If the rule is held invalid it shall thereafter have 
no force or effect except to confer Immimlty for action taken there- 
imder in good faith. If, on the other hand, the rule is upheld, 
this does not prevent the redetermination of its validity or in¬ 
validity in any suit or review of an administrative decision or 
order in any court of the United States. 

Thus the constitutionality or validity of a rule may be chal¬ 
lenged in a proceeding in which there is no controversy in the 
ordinary legal sense, and a determination of this character is to 
be binding against the administrative agency but not against the 
petitioner. This probably results in giving the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia the power to declare 
unconstitutional a rule issued by one of the Government agencies 
without any review by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This is BO because the Supreme Court has repeatedly declared 
that it will not take Jurisdiction in a case in which no actual 
controversy is involved, and being a constitutional court it cannot 
be compelled to do so.^ 

Needless to say, while the challenge to the constitutionality of a 
given rule need not in a particular instance be a challenge to the 
constitutionality of the statute under which it has been Issued, 
nevertheless in many if not most cases a determination of the con¬ 
stitutionality of the rule will Involve a determination of the consti¬ 
tutionality of the statute involved.** The bill does not give the 
court power in a proceeding for a declaratory Judgment to hold 
unconstitutional the statute under which a challenged rule has 
been issued. It is probable, therefore, that a judgment declaring 
a rule to be invalid will be binding only as to such rule and that 
the statute under which the rule has been Issued will continue In 
full force and effect. But even if the bill does not give directly to 
the district court of appeals the power to declare invalid an act of 
Congress in a proceeding for a declaratory Judgment, as a practical 
matter this power will in many respects exist anyway because the 
power to declare unconstitutional all rules Issued under a given 
statute must, if it does not completely nullify the effect of any 
such statute, go a long way toward doing so. That confusion will 
result is obvious. 

It would seem useless to speculate about the possible variation 
of circumstances under which there could exist (of course only until 
the matter was finally disposed of in some case recognized by the 
courts as an actual controversy) a valid act of Congress imder which 
all regulations could successfully be challenged. A rule under a 

“In this connection It is interesting to note the conclusions 
stated by Professor Fuchs in his Interesting article, supra note 29, 
at 280: “Certainly there will never be a time when it will be possi¬ 
ble to assert that the details of rule-making procedure, or even the 
'basic requirements of fair play* In such procedure, should be the 
same in all the varied clrcumstsinces that arise. Msmy regulations, 
even where private interests are affected, should continue to be 
issued on the basis of administrative knowledge or after merely 
informal investigation: others will call for systematic consultation 
with affected parties or regularized opportunities for such parties 
to be heard; still others, perhaps, will involve adversary proceed¬ 
ings in which parties are accorded virtually the status of litigants.” 

“ Sec. 2 in the American Bar Association draft, supra, note 12. 

It would seem preferable that the agency Itself, rather than the 
Attorney General, should defend the rule. See also note 60, Infra. 

Muskrat v. United States, 219 U. 8. 346, 81 S. Ct. 250, 55 L. Ed. 
246 (1911); Liberty Warehouse Co. v. Orannis, 273 U. 8. 70, 47 
8. Ct. 282, 71 L. Ed. 541 (1927); Piedmont JV. Ry. Co, v. VnUed 
States, 280 U. 8. 469, 50 8. Ct. 192, 74 L. Ed. 561 (1930); ElectHo 
Bond <fir Share Co. v. Securities and Exchange Commission, 803 
U. 8. 410, 68 8. Ct. 678, 82 L. Ed. 419, 115 A. L. R. 106 (1939). 

“ Chairman Walter of the House Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
seems to feel that in a proceeding under the bill there must be 
assumed the constitutionality of the statute under which a chal« 
lenged rule has been issued (House Hearings, supra, note 1, at 41). 
But this hardly seems a tenable construction. 
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l^rtloiilar statute mlgbt be held invalid becaiise of the nnconstitu* 
tlonallty of tbe statute, while another rule under the same statute 
eontlnued In full force and effect for failure of challenge within the 
80-day period. TO the eactent that the particular provisions of a 
statute were to be effective only as supplemented by rules, such 
statutory provisions would of course be completely nullified by 
declaratory Judgments invalidating the rules. To the extent that 
particular provisions were not so dependent they would not be 
nullified and would remain effective lor all purposes except their 
administration by Qovemment agencies through rule-making and 
processes dependent thereon. 

There remains the question of the wisdom qf the provision for 
Judicial review of rules issued by administrative agencies, irre¬ 
spective of the very serious objection because of constitutional lim¬ 
itations. The objective stated in the American Bar Association re¬ 
port ^ is to provide a means of challenging the validity of regulations 
that affect the public by a simplified procedure without delay and 
at nominal cost. To this objective little if any exception can be 
taken. The question, however, remains of the feasibility of the 
provisions made for declaratory Judgments. Unfortunately little 
that is helpful appears in the bar association annotations to its bill. 
The House and Senate committee reports pass over this question, 
and there is no substantial comment by Colonel McGuire in his 
article in the Louisiana Law Review. Perhaps It Is from lack of 
confidence In this procedure that recourse thereto is limited to 30 
days after the publication of a rule and the expectation is expressed 
that such Jurisdiction will be invoked only in limited instances.^ 
It Is felt by the proponents of the bill that the fact that the jurisdic¬ 
tion Is there will be sufficient for most purposes.^ 

A somewhat fuller discussion of this particular proposal appears 
in the 1937 report of the special committee on administracive 
law.*^ If preventive Justice by way of injunction against future 
official acts under an xinconstltutlonal statute is expressly upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States where the individual 
Interest is clear and immediate, why cannot this result be achieved 
by provision for a declaratory determination where present indi¬ 
vidual Interests are threatened by exercises of administrative rule- 
making power? So runs the argument. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the courts will only entertain proceedings for injunc¬ 
tions of this character where the Jeopardy to the petitioner is 
clear and Immediate and where. In consequence, a substantial 
controversy Involving a definite state of facts is presented.^ It Is 
precisely because of the absence of a requirement of such clear 
and Immediate interest that the doubt exists as to the advisability 
of the remedy by declaratory judgment. It is feared that in many 
oases a court attempting to act under this section would either 
pass upon the validity of a rule without the necessary factual 
background or would be led into burdensome and yet necessarily 
Incomplete consideration of many possible factual variations. That 
the proposed procedure runs contrary to the long-established tra¬ 
dition of the common law is no adequate answer to a legitimate 
attempt at Improvement. Testing the validity of statutes In ac¬ 
tions for declaratory Judgments Is a procedure of growing accept¬ 
ance in State courts, but even so it is doubtful whether there 
has been sufficient experience to warrant its application on so 
broad a scope as under the present act. Conditions under Federal 
laws are in many respects quite different and of much wider ap¬ 
plication than under State laws. It would certainly seem sounder 
to proceed cautiously with Its application, in the first instance 
with respect only to a relatively small number of agencies or tirpes 
of rules chosen with respect to their particular adaptability to 
such procedure. 

SXCnON 4 . STATUTORY APPROVAL AND AUTHORITY FOR ADMINISTRATTV* 
BOARDS AND PRESCRIBlNO THEIR PROCEDURB 

Section 4 of the bill" provides for intradepartmental appeals in 
respect of action taken by administrative bodies. Two categories of 
procedure are established, the one for single-headed agencies and 
the other for Independent agencies.*® 

It is provided that there shall be established from time to time in 
each single-headed agency such intradepartmental boards, consist¬ 
ing of three members, as may be necessary and desirable. Where 
intra-agency boards already exist, they are to be reestablished and 
to function in accordance with the act. At least one employee 
designated for each such board shall be a lawyer and shall act as 
chairman of the board. Ko member of a board who has participated 
In a particular case or In the preparation, draft, or approval of any 
rule which may be Involved shall sit in appeal of the case of appli¬ 
cation of the rule. It is then provided that when any person Is 
aggrieved by a decision of any official or employee of any independ¬ 
ent agency, such person is entitled to have the controversy referred 
for hearing and determination to an intra-agency board constituted 
as above provided. Whether or not a trial de novo is required be¬ 
fore the Intra-agency board, where there has already been a hearing 

** American Bar Association report, supra, note 12, at 26. 

**Ibld. 

*«Ibld. 

" (1988) 68 A. B. A. Rep. 334-336. 

Willing v. Chicago Auditorium A$an^ 277 U. B. 274, 48 8. Ot, 
507, 72 L. Ed. 880 (1928): Piedmont dt N. Ry, Co, v. United States, 
280 0. 8. 469, 50 B. Ct. 192, 74 L. Ed. 551 (1930); Ashwander V. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 297 U, 8, 288, 56 8. Ct. 466, 80 L. Ed. 
688 (1986). 

** Sec. 3 of the American Bar Association draft, supra, note 12. 

KSee definitions, p. 7, supra. 
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heiagie an individual examiner, is not clear. If not, the relatlensbip 
between the two proceedings gives rise to a host of complioitlons 
not covered by the bill. . 

In the bar association bill the right of appeal is granted in 
sweeping terms to any person aggrieved by “a decision, act, or 
failure to act” (including any regulatory order) by any official 
or employee of such single-headed agency. In the bill as amended 
the word **declslon” is defined to mean ”any affirmative or nega¬ 
tive decision, order, or act in specific controversies which de¬ 
termines the issue therein Involved” and ^controversy” is in turn 
defined to mean “any dispute or disagreement concerning any 
claim, right, or obligation for or against the United States and 
any refusal to grant any license, permit, or other privilege.”*^ 
At the hearings before the intra-agency board a written record 
is to be taken, a copy of which is to be furnished to the aggrieved 
person upon his request. Any person having a substantial in¬ 
terest in the controversy has the right to Intervene. Within 30 
days after the evidence and arguments have closed the intra-agency 
board is required to make written findings of fact and a separate 
decision which is to be subject to the approval, disapproval, or 
modification of the bead of the single-headed agency concerned or 
such person as he shall designate in writing to act for him. 
(Under the section of the bill following, any such decision is sub¬ 
ject to appeal by the individual to the United States Court of Ap¬ 
peals for the District of Coliunbia or to one of the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals.)** 

Provision is made for the issue of subpenas and reference is 
made to the taking of depositions, although no provision is made 
therefor. No provision for stay pending appeal is provided, but 
redress Is given when the matter in controversy is such that the 
delay incident to the hearing and decision would create an emer¬ 
gency contrary to the public Interest and there is administrative 
action or InacUon prior to or without such hearing and determina¬ 
tion restilting in the destruction of the property or damage to 
the aggrieved person. Curiously enough no redress Is provided in 
the event of injury resulting from any action or inaction where no 
emergency has' warranted such action or Inaction. 

It will be noted that the bill provides in respect of Intradepart¬ 
mental boards created for single-headed agencies that at least one 
employee designated for each such board shall be a lawyer who shall 
act as chairman of the board. This seems too sweeping a provision. 
The value of having at least one lawyer, presumably familiar with 
legal proceedings, on niost boards can be understood and perhaps 
no objection should be made to such a requirement on principle, 
even though the question arises as to whether any investigation has 
been made as to how many boards which may now be fimctioning 
effectively will have to be reestablished by such a provision. Has 
any consideration been given, for example, to the question of why 
there should be a lawyer on the Board of Tea Appeals,» or upon a 
board established by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga¬ 
tion?** In any event, that the lawyer need be chairman of the 
board is quite another matter. It may well be that in many cases 
the qualifications of the lawyer will be such as to make him the 
logical contender for this post, but even lawyers should be willing to 
admit the possibility that one of the lay members of such a board 
might have superior quallflcatlons of Intellect, Judgment, and leader- 
ahlp which would make him preferable as chairman. Surely this is 
a matter which might be left to the agency Itself for solution. The 
further provision that no member of a board who has participated In 
the preparation, drafting, or approval of any rule which may be 
involved shall sit in the application of such rule seems questionable. 
That no member who has participated in a particular case should 
ait in appeal on such case will certainly be generally accepted, among 
lawyers at least. But why a person who has participated in the 
preparation of a rule should be disqualified from taking part in a 
determination of the application of such rule is Indeed difficult to 
understand. Again the provision that a decision must be made 
within 30 days after the termination of the proceedings is drastic 
and unreasonable. TTiere can be no doubt of the strong desirability 
of early determinations. But that a determination can be made in 
each case, many of which must necessarily involve complicated qiies- 
tions of both law and fact, within 30 days after the evidence and 
arguments are closed, is not to be expected. Such expedition is 
neither required of nor practiced by most courts. 

The procedure in respect of Independent agencies la different 
from that of single-headed agencies, but the langtMge of the sub¬ 
section dealing with this is so confused as to defy accurate analysis 
in many respects.** It is stated that “where any matter arises out 
of the activities of any Independent agency, it may be provided 
by rule that such matter may be heard In the first Instance by 

See definitions In sec. 1 of the bill. Note, however, that in the 
very next sentence of sec. 4, the bill refers to “receipt of a registered 
letter notifying • * • of the decision, act, or failure to act,” 

lapsing Into the language of the original bar association draft. 

** The bar association report, supra, note 12, at 3, states that the 
agency is given no appeal from the decision of Its own board, but 
inasmuch as the head of the agency has the power to approve, dis¬ 
approve, or modify the findings of fact and decision of the board, 
this comment Is not understood. 

*°T111b agency passes upon the quality of tea. Bee 29 Stat. 606 
(1897), 21 U. 8. a A. 5 47 (1927). 

MThls agency passes upon the qualifications of pilots, masters, 
engineers, etc., and administers the Steamboat Ixispectlon Laws. 
See 46 U. 8. C. A. fi 224 and S§ 391 et seq. (1928). 

»Sec. 4 (e) of the blU. 
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one of Its trial examiners.'* Predsely ^R^t is meant hf the words 
'*where any matter arises ont of the aotivltles of any ind^ndent 
agency" is far from dear. The previo\is paragraphs of SMtlon 4 
have dealt with intra^lepartmental i^pei^ and so it might be 
logical to expect that the matters referred to In this sentence 
are actions of the independent agency calling for review. How¬ 
ever, It is probable that the matters referred to are not limited to 
a{^>eals, but Include also such matters as the Independent agencies 
may hy rule «* refer to trial exanuners in the first instance, in Une 
with existing practlos. The bar association committee report would 
Indicate an intent to regularlsn the existing practice of the ap¬ 
pointment of trial examiners by independent agendes." provision 
for trial examiners is made purely voltmtary under the bill and 
apparently would Involve only such matters as may be covered by 
rules of the Independent agency. Certainly no independent right 
of appeal such as is provided In the case of slngle-hefluled agencies 
is given to an aggrieved party in respect of an act of an inde¬ 
pendent agency or of one of its emploirees. However, where any 
such matter Is heard, either by a trial examiner in the first in¬ 
stance or by the Independent agency itself, there Is stipulated a 
full and fair hearlzig after public notice ^ In the manner 
provided for In the earlier para^phs of the section. 

It is provided that the independent agency shall at the expira¬ 
tion of 80 days "enter such appropriate decision as may be proper” 
unless the aggrieved party either consents thereto or objects to 
the findings of the examiner, In which event there must first be a 
pubUc hearing upon reasonable notice. This obviously does not 
malce sense and the proviso with respect to consent of the ag¬ 
grieved party, which did not i^pear In the original bar-association 
bill, must have crept in by error. But it is not dear Whether the 
agency is bound by the findings of fact and separate decision of the 
trial examiner or whether it may diffifegard these and enter such 
decision as It in its discretion may deem appropriate. The provi¬ 
sion for a public hearing before the entry of the decision by the 
independent agency where the aggrieved party objects to the find¬ 
ings of fact and declslcm of the trial examiner, but not where no 
such objection is made, would Indicate that the decision entered 
by the agency must correspond to the decision of the examiner. 
But If this is so, there is no right of review or appeal whatsoever 
on the part of the independent agency from a decision of Its own 
trial examiner adverse to it. 

Where the Independent agency has less than three members It is 
provided that an intra-agency board shall be constituted in the 
manner provided in the previous paragraphs of this section, upon 
which the members of the Independent agency may serve at their 
election. But it must be remembered that there Is no mandatory 
function for the board of the Independent agency unless the agency 
itself voluntarily sets up a procedure of hearings before a trial 
examiner. By inference, hearings may in the first instance be 
before members of the Independent agency Itself or a board, if the 
membership is less than three. There is no provision for the taking 
of a written record In any proceeding before a trial examiner or 
members of an independent agency, for the Issue of subpenas, or 
for Intervention. Whether or not It was expected that such and 
other procedural provisions would carry over from the earlier sub¬ 
section of section 4 is not clear. 

It should be said that the objectives of section 4 are soimd. 
There can be no doubt as to the imperative need for improve¬ 
ment of the Judicial process within the administrative agencies 
themselves. Whether, however, the act goes too far In the extent 
to which review Is provided and whether or not it is possible or 
desirable to legislate so broadly In respect of so many adminis¬ 
trative agencies without a study of the effect of such legislation 
on each agency Is another question. This subject, together with 
the provisions of the bHl defining the scope of administrative 
action subject to review, will be discussed in connection with a 
consideration of section 6 of the bill, which provides for Judicial 
review of administrative decisions. Both sections are dependent 
upon the definition of the word "decisions" for the scope of their 
application. 

eacnoMT s. "jouxcial axvzxw cr Dxcxszoira ox oxdxxs of admznzs- 

TXATXVX AOXNOXiai'' 

Section 5 of the act ** provides for Judicial review of final deol- 
Blons or orders of administrative agencies. Any party to a pro¬ 
ceeding before an administrative agency as provided In section 4 
of the act, who may be aggrieved by the “final decision or order” 
of agency, may appeal the “decision” at his election to the 
trnited States Court ta Appeals for the District of Columbia or to 
the circuit court of appeals within whose Jumdlotlon he may 
reside or maintain his principal place of business or in which the 
controversy arose. Appearance is to be made on behalf of the 
United States by the Attorney Oeneral.«> The court may affirm 
or set aside the “decision” or may direct the agency to modify 
Its "decision” or the case may be remanded for further evidence. 
Any "decision” of any agency "shall be set aside if It is made to 


appear to the aatisiactieii of the court (1) that the ffndinspi at 
fact are cdiearly erroneous; or (9) that the findings of fact are 
not supported by silbstantlal evidence; or (8) that the dedslon 
Is not supported by the findings of fact; or (4) that the decision 
was issued without due notice and r ea son aMs opportunity having 
been afforded the aggrieved party for a full and fair heuing; or 

(6) that the decision is beyond the Jurisdiction of the agency or 
Independent agency as the ease may be; (8) that the decision 
infrmges the Constitution or statutes of the United States: or 

(7) that the decision is otherwise contrary to law.”* 

There can be no doubt as to the sweeping character of the pro- 
vlstons of the original bar association bill Which provided In re¬ 
spect of the single-headed agendes for an appeal to a board from 
any decision, act, or failure lo act, Including any regtilatory order, 
of any official or employee of any such agency and for ooiirt review 
of any final dedslon or order of either single-headed or Independent 
agendes. So sweeping, indeed, was this provision that it was nec¬ 
essary to provide that nothing in the act should apply to "any case 
where the aggpdeved party was denied a loan, or may be dissatisfied 
with a gratUng service In connection with the purchase or sale of 
agrloultural products, or has failed to receive appointment or exfi- 
ployment by any agency or independent agency.” As has been seen, 
the act paaMd by the Senate has limited the scope of permissible 
appeal by definition of the word "decision,” but whether by acddent 
or design the reservation above quoted still remains and for the 
purposes of this discussion must be considered as a part of the 
bill in endeavoring to interpret its language. But while the defini¬ 
tion of decision, from which a right of appeal is given, would seem 
to narrow In some respects the extent to which appeal may be 
had from administrative acts, it cannot be said that this definition 
in any manner clarifies the matter. Quite the contrary. "*Decl- 
Sion* means any affirmative or negative decision, order, or act in 
specific controversies which determines the Issue therein involved.” 
This by Itself might be capable of analjrsis, even thotigh the lan¬ 
guage Itself Is not very artistic. However “controversy” Is In turn 
defined to mean "any dispute or disagreement concerning any 
claim, right, or obligation for or against the United States and 
any refusal to grant any license, permit, or other privilege.” The 
words "refusal to grant any license, permit, or other privilege” are 
clear, If sweeping in their extent. Again, the expression "any 
claim • • • against the United States” perhaps presents no 
difficulty of understanding, although very broad in scope. A "right 
* * * against the United States” would presumably be the 

equivalent of a valid claim. The expression “any claim or right 
for the United States” is perhaps not good English, but If inter¬ 
preted to mean "any claim or right of the United States” can also 
be tinderstood. What, however, is an obligation either for or against 
the United States? If it means an obll^tlon of or to the United 
States even this, except In an extremely narrow sense of the word 
"obligation,” is rather difficult of application. 

As has been seen, the extent to which an appeal may be had 
as of right to an Intra-agency board established imder Section 4 
of the bill with respect to single-headed agencies and from such 
agencies to the appellate court, Is measured by the definition of 
the word "decision.” Inasmuch as It would appear that under this 
bill proceedings within Independent agencies may only be insti¬ 
tuted to the extent permitted under their own rules, this defini¬ 
tion will affect Independent agencies only in relation to court 
appeals. The right of appeal under existing statutes is not af¬ 
fected, but as will be seen the appeal given under the bar asso¬ 
ciation bill provides for a broader review of fact on the part of 
the appellate court than In the normal review of actions of admin¬ 
istrative bodies under existing statutes.* 

That there should In many instances be a right of appeal from 
administrative action is self evident, and that there is opportunity 
for improvement of the administrative processes In this respect 
probably no practicing lawyer would deny. The question raised 
here Is only as to the extent to which such right of appeal should 
be granted. Obvlouidy administrative processes could not func¬ 
tion satisfactorily If the right of appeal were given in respect of 
every minor administrative determination. It would seem that 
the bar association bill, even as amended by the Senate, goes 
too far in this direction and is altogether too Indiscriminate In 
the nature of the acts from which an appeal may be taken. It Is a 
dlfficmlt task to draw any satisfactory line, so difficult Indeed that 
to some degree this should perhaps be left to administrative rule- 
making insofar as Intradepartmental appeals are concerned. It 
will certainly be apparent that any departure from the general 
practice of permitting appeals as of right only from final orders, 
intended to reach the more informal determinations of adminis¬ 
trative subordinates, can be made only after careful factual study 
of the particular agency in respect of which the legislation is 
intended to apente. 

Under the bar association bill It would appear that a decision 
by the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department that a 


*Mu8t rules of this kind be issued only after notice and public 
hearing? Bee discussion, p. 0, supra. 

•^American Bar Association report, supra, note 12, at 88. 

*Thls slip, calling for public notice instead of public hearing, 
can be traced back to the original bar association draft. American 
Bar Association report, supra, note 19, at 28. 

*Seo. 4 in the American Bar Association's (Iraft, supra, note 12. 

* See note 41, supra. It la suspected that hostility to the ad¬ 
ministrative agencies Is responsible for these provisions* 


*It will be noted that the word "order” Is used only In the 
headnote and In the beginning of the first sentence of the section. 
In the Bar Association mraft the words “decision or order” are used 
throughout. Quite apparently, in the bill as passed by the Senate 
the word "decision” is Intended to and would naturally be inter¬ 
preted to mean a decision as previously defined, and the inclu¬ 
sion of the word "order” in the two places Is merely a careless 
hold-over from the original draft, 

*See discussion, p. 27 et seq., infra. 
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low bidder lAOke the tectmloid or ftxumclfa quaUdcattone necessary 
to undertake a contract would be subject to appeal.** Heretofore 
It seems there has been no rlfht of court review In reiQ>ect of 
situations Involving the disposition of public lands in the nature 
of voluntary grants, but such class of claims might be held to 
come within the definition of the bill.** If it should appear wise 
that so substantial a change be made in existing prooedxire, cer¬ 
tainly such conclusion should be reached after adequate con¬ 
sideration and not merely as the result of a dragnet provision 
In the bill.** As is stated In the brief of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

*'Under the proposed statute, an intradepartmental board 
would be set to work not only to review the revocation of a poultry 
dealer’s license or the refusal of a sheep-grazing permit, but to 
appease a resident on a resettlement project who had been denied 
a renewal of his lease or a department employee who had been 
refused special parking privileges, and so on.”** 

It is Indeed possible that decisions with respect to the personnel 
of a given agency may come under the scope of review. For, 
while there is excepted from the provisions of the act any case 
where an aggrieved party ”ha8 failed to receive an appointment 
or employment,” no such exception applies to the discharge of 
any employee, the failure to receive promotion, dissatisfaction 
with grading, and so forth. 

At the present time there is no right of court review of pro¬ 
ceedings of the Veterans’ Administration. *rhe statute goes so far 
as to provide that: 

"All decisions rendered by the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs 
under the provisions * * * of this title, or the regulations 

issued pursuant thereto, shall be final and conclusive on all ques¬ 
tions of law and fact, and no other official or court of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to review by mandamus or otherwise 
any such decisions.” 

Obviously major reasons of policy dictated these provisions.** But 
whether or not these provisions and the policy which dictated 
them are sound, it must be clear that the existing law was enacted 
with special reference to particular problems and that It should 
not lightly be discarded without any consideration whatsoever of 
theFe problems. Other instances where Congress has in the past 
apparently concluded that special circumstances required special 
treatment are in relation to the Civil Service Commission, dealing 
with matters of government personnel; *» the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation under the Department of Commerce, 
having the power to suspend or revoke licenses of pilots, masters, 
engineers, etc., and to administer the Steamboat Inspection Laws^* 
and the boards of special inquiry appointed by the Commissioner 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department 
of Labor, which deal among other things with deportation caaes.'^** 
In none of these cases do direct appeals lie to the courts.” Surely 
an administrative determination dealing with questions of safety 
of life at sea does not ipso facto call for the same degree of Judi¬ 
cial review as proceedings for the suspension of a member from a 
stock exchange. And while employees of the Government are en¬ 
titled. through access to boards of review, to protection against the 
poBslblllty of capricious acts of their superiors, there seems to be 
no need to Involve the Judiciary in the adjustment of problems of 
this sort. In any event, these are matters for individual consid¬ 
eration which cannot be dealt with soundly by blanket legislation. 

On the other hand, certain matters of Importance which might 
under existing procedure come before the board of an Independent 
agency would probably not be appealable under the terms of the 
act. Thus an order of the Federal Power Commission fixing rates 
of depreciation ” would not be reviewable under this act because it 
could hardly be deemed to Involve a "dispute or disagreement con¬ 
cerning any claim, right, or obligation for or against the United 
States’” or "any refusal to grant any license, permit or other privi¬ 
lege.” On the other hand the refusal of the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission to grant an exemption from the operation of 


^ House Hearings, supra, note 1, at 106. 

«Id. at 74. 

Under the Sugar Act of 1937 a hearing is required In connec¬ 
tion with the making of quota allotments and not required In 
connection with the determination of the quota Itself. House 
Hearings, supra, note 1, at 87. Presumably this distinction would 
hold under the definition of the word "decision,” which In this 
respect Is an improvement over the original bar association bill 
which, without consideration of the particular subject, would 
have permitted an appeal from the determination of the quota 
itself as an act by an officer or employee of a single-headed agency. 

** House Hearings, supra, note 1, at 87. 

48 Stat. 9 (1935). 38 U. S. O. A. S 706 (Supp. 1938). 

•• See Armstrong v. United States, 16 F. (2d) 387, 389 (O. 0. A. 8th, 
1926), for discussion of like provisions of an earlier statute. 

*«>87 Stat. 586 (1912), 6 U. 8. C. A. § 652 (1927). Eberlein v. 
United States, 257 U. 8. 82. 42 S. Ct. 12, 66 L. Ed. 140 (1921): 
Golding v. United States, 78 Ct. Cl. 682 (1983). 

*®46 U. S. O. A. n 224, 891 et seq. and § 731 (1928). WUliams v. 
Potter, 223 Fed. 423 (C. C. A. 2d, 1916). 

39 Stat. 887 (1917), 8 U. 8. C. A. I 163 (1926). 

” Collateral attack, where permitted, and habeas corpus pro¬ 
ceedings in deportation oases involve court review of but limited 
scope. 

«16 U. S. C. A. § 797 (Supp. 1938); 1 Fed. Reg, 691 (1936). 
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^e utility act ** or to permit the withholding of confidential Infor¬ 
mation from a xeglstratlon statement^* would come within ihq 
scope of the court review granted. The distinction would seem to 
be the arbitrary consequence of the haphazard language of the 
biU, rather than the result of any deliberation in respect of the 
particular classifications involved.** 

As has been stated, section 6 is Intended to give the courts a 
greater sec8;>e of review than had been customary in respect of 
administrative agencies. The words "clearly erroneous” have been 
taken from rule 62 of the new Rules of Civil Procedure of the 
Federal District Courts, on the basis that the power of the court to 
review findings of fact of an administrative agency should be at 
least as great as its power of review in respect of findings of fact 
of a trial Judge without a Jury.** The annotations to the bar asso¬ 
ciation draft in several places speak of the power of review given 
by section 6 as permissive, but it is difficult to interpret the lan¬ 
guage of the act as other than mandatory.** To the extent that 
court review or relief is sought by an individual outside the provi¬ 
sions of this act. the scope of court review of any administrative 
determination will not be as great. Such court review outside the 
provisions of this act may be the result of a voluntary choice of 
remedies on the part of the individual or because of his Inability 
to qualify his case as an appeal from a "decision” as provided in 
the bill.** Instead then of accomplishing imiformity there results 
in this respect a serious lack of unity where uniformity would be 
desirable. Whether or not a court could review the factual basis 
of a given controversy within a particular agency, would depend 
upon the procedure elected by. or in some oases forced upon, the 
appellant. 

The question of the extent to which the courts should be per¬ 
mitted or required to review the factual determination of admin¬ 
istrative agencies is one as to which there is sharp divergence of 
opinion and on which much has been written. It wiU, therefore, 
serve no purpose at this time to more than touch upon the theo¬ 
retical aspects of this subject. It should, however, be pointed out 
that to the extent that section 5. taken in conjunction with section 
4 of the act, grants the right of appeal in respect of a large variety 
and vast number of administrative acts which have not heretofore 
been subject to review by the courts, the additional burden placed 
upon the courts by the provision for a more extensive review of the 
facts is very great. It may be pointed out again that there is here 
as elsewhere real occasion for a detailed examination of the many 
agencies covered by the scope of the act. It is quite possible that 
a review of the actual operation of the various agencies may disclose 
that the activities of some in particular lend themselves to greater 
cotirt supervision than others, aside from any general view as to 
whether greater or less supervision is desirable. For example, some 
decisions of administrative bodies Involve in part at least purely 
administrative determinations, while others are purely Judicial in 
that they Involve only such considerations as would normally come 
before a court. A decision of the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission refusing approval of the acquisition of securities or utUlty 
assets under section 10 of the Public Utility Act of 1935, involving a 
determination, among other things, that such acquisition would 
either unduly complicate the capital structure of the holding-com¬ 
pany system of the applicant or would be detrimental to the public 
interest or the interest of Investors or consumers or the proper 
functioning of such holding-company systems would come within 
the former category,*® while an order expelling an individual or 
firm from the Stock Exchange would probably constitute an adjudi¬ 
cation Involving no administrative determinations. Without reach¬ 
ing any conclusion on thik subject, it may merely be suggested that 
there would be ground for distinction in the treatment of these two 
classes of cases on review.** 

There would seem to be fairly general agreement that the admin¬ 
istrative process needs Improvement and that a tendency to arbi¬ 
trary action on the part of many administrators must be flmly 
checked. Many believe that unless the power of administrative 
bodies is curbed by the courts this coimtry Is headed for despotism, 
if Indeed such state of affairs does not already exist. Others con¬ 
clude that unless democratic government can become more efficient 
through the operation of administrative agencies fascism will result. 
The one group emphasizes the present threat to individual liber¬ 
ties, while the other group, recognizing and deploring this sltua- 


*• 49 Stat. 810 (1935), 15 U. 8. C. A. 5 79c (Supp. 1938). 

*« 48 Stat. 901 (1936). 15 U. 8. 0. A. 5 78x (Supp. 1638). 

** Under the language of the bill refusals are appealable in rather 
broad measure, but affirmative orders are only appealable if they 
fall within the narrow definition of the word "controversy.” 

** American Bar Association report, supra, note 12, at p. 42. 

**Id. at 3, 42, 43. 

**Thls latter contingency could not have arisen under the bar 
association draft. 

*® Grave questions are presented as to the wisdom of granting so 
broad a discretion to an administrative body without setting up 
adequate standards, of the feasibility of this type of relation, etc. 
But these questions are not answered by providing a wide scope of 
Judicial review of the findings of fact involved m any such deter- 
minatioh. 

**See Duffy (1937), 23 A. B. A. J. 844, for suggestions that admin¬ 
istrative, legislative, and Judicial functions should be distinguished, 
and full cotut review be allowed in the case of Judicial functions 
only, and also Fuchs, Concepts and Policies In Anglo-American Ad¬ 
ministrative Law Theory (1938) 47 Yale L. J. 538. 563, 
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tkm« takM « Icmger-nuriiB polot of irtow tn fmnog fla Tfltfmstotp 
much greater tlireat to mSttHtoal libortp tf atfmlalstrsttTa j^roo* 
eeaea are ttmluly eurbed. Tkm oourta oaxmot a b ou M gr tbe borOen 
cf pfoteotlng tbe tndivUtual from the acta of admlnlatratltve «gen*> 
olee. The problem oan be met only through refovm irtthtu the 
agencies themoelvea. An increased rather than ias s wned respcmsl* 
blhty In such agencies adU oontrlbute to this result. On ^e other 
hand, the nlaolnt of too great a burden on the oourta might ulti* 
mately lead to a complete break-down of the judicial symm. Xn 
conneCtkm there must be reoognlaed a t en de n cy, not entirely 
oonadoua, ammig many of thoae who would curb admin Istratlee 
agencies by Judicial process to attempt In some degree to nullify 
indirectly the objectives set by statute for these admlnbrtirative 
agencies. And It may be said with Justice that a large measure 
cn support for the so-called procedural reforms of administrative 
process arises out of a deep-rooted antagonism to the legislation 
under which the administrative agencies are functioning. 

BBCnOK 7. **SXOSP*nol?B AMD aMBVATlOMe*' 

Subparagraph (b) of section 7, dealing with speolflo exceptions, 
has already been discussed." The first paragraph of the section “ 
significantly enough provides that nothing contained in the act 
shall operate to modify or repeal any rights or procedure as now 
provided by law for any person to have his controversy wttti the 
United States heard and determined in any district court or circuit 
court of appeals-of the United States. Tills provision Is frankly 
explained In the bar association report on the bill" as being due 
to the insistence of members of the bar association who wanted 
to retain aU existing procedures open to Individuals until such time 
as the procedures provided for in the new bill had been placed In 
operation and proven their worth. This reluctance on the part of 
members of the bar association to accept the provisions of this bill 
as substitutes for the presently existl^ rights of individuals can 
readily be understood, but does not show any great confidence In 
the proposed legislation. As far as the bar association members are 
concerned the trial and error method may be substituted for action 
taken only after Investigation, provided only it does not affect the 
rights Of the individual. What effect this procedure might have 
on the operation of the administrative agencies would appear to 
have been to them a more theoretical and less pressing question. 
Kor Is It meant here to disapprove of the trial and error method 
within limited scope. Quite the contrary, it is believed that ap¬ 
propriate procedure for the accomplishment of the main objectives 
of the bar association bill should involve not only a thorough 
Study of the operations of the agencies to be affected by the bill, 
but also a trial of certain of the resultant proposals by applying 
them first to particular agencies. If these provisions are then found 
satisfactory in operation, they can readily be extended to other 
agencies insofar as they may seem applicable. 

CONCLXTSIOM 

TTie foregoing discussion leads to these conclusions: Whatever 
may have been the scope of the theoretical studies of administra¬ 
tive law whlOh preceded the bar-association bill, there is no evidence 
of any adequate consideration of the detailed application of the 
proposed legislation and of Its effect on the <H>eration of the 
many agencies is affected. As a result the propoeki bill is vitally 
defective. A thorough study is needed of the operations of each 
of the many Federal administrative agencies to determine to what 
extent the principles of the proposed bill may properly and effec¬ 
tively be made to apply. Thereafter a bill should be drafted, or 
the present bill redrafted, with detailed consideration given to the 
particular aj^cation of its provisions In each instance. 

As to the general objectives of the bill, namely, public bearing 
before administrative rule making. Judicial review of rules, Im¬ 
proved machinery for intradepartmental appeals and provisions for 
more extensive Judicial review of administrative decisions, it may 
be said that it Is unlikely that any uniform prooedural machinery 
can be devised in most of these matters which will c^^erate satisfac¬ 
torily in respect of the varyijig activities, both in a given agency 
and as between the different agencies, of the many a^Unlnlstrative 
bodies. The method for public hearing before the issuance of rules 
has its disadvantages as well ss advantages, In reference to par¬ 
ticular applications, in some Instances the one and in some Instanoes 
^ other predominate. Public hearing before rule making should 
not be universal but should only be required in the particular type 
of ease where it is found to he advisable and, generally speaking, 
not in respect of minor rules. An attempt to provide for court 
review of rules Is laced with a very serious obstacle In the probable 
Inability as a general rule to secure a United States Supreme Court 
determlnatlan In this type of proceeding. At beet it is a procedure 
which should initially have fairly llmi^ application and should 
not be made applicable to rules of leaser importance. Improved 
procedure for intradepartmental review of administrative action 
and greater opportunity for appeal by aggrieved persona are gen¬ 
erally accepted as deefrable. But if the Federd administrative 
agencies are to be permitted to operate effectively and effldently, 
great care must be exercised In the application of any such leglda- 
tion to the speolflc activities of the various agencies. Unllarmity 
In this respect would seem absolutely impossible. As to the extent 
of court review of adm ini strative acts. It is the belief of the writer 
that in the main the increased scope of review provided in the bar 


n See pp. 4*7, supra. 

Amenoan Bar Asaoclatlon draft, supra, note la, at section 6. 
•Id. at 47. 


assodatton bin is not dsetrable. This subject, however, ItlBS the 
others, Is entitled to be oonsldwred In the light of the partidilar type 
of set which the court may be called upon to xevlew, and it is not 
haposalble that in xelmticn to certain types of admlnlstrattve activ¬ 
ity a broader soc^ of review on the part of the courts may be found 
to be dekbcable. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 

OF WASHIKQTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29,1940 


FBOQBAM OF TBE AMBRIGAN FORUM OF THB AIR 

Mr. 80I1WEIJUENBACH. Mr. President, I atk unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record a radio discussion 
participated in by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman], 
the Senator from Iowa CBlr. Qxllbtte] , the Senator from Wis¬ 
consin [Mr. Wiley], and me on February 18, 1940, on the 
subject of the present situation of our foreign relations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Announcer McCormick. This Is the American Forum of the Air. 
Listeners from coast to coast once more are Invited to hear another 
forum broadcast emanating from the broadcasting studios of the 
Department of the Interior Building In Washington. D. O., pre¬ 
sented by WOL in cooperation with WOR. The facilities of these 
studios have been extended by the Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
L. Ickes, in the Interest of promoting educational radio programs 
which present both sldea of natlopal problems, temperately dis¬ 
cussed by leaders of various schools of thought. 

Tonight’s American Forum of the Air'wUl be presented In two 
parts. Under the direction of the chairman, Theodore Qranik, 
pioneer in educational radio discussion and newspaper columnist, 
you will first hear the formal presentation of opinion, followed by 
an extemporaneous panel discussion. And now your chairman, 
Theodore Qranik. 

Chairman Qranik. Thank you, Mr. McCormick. 

As the war of nerves throughout the world continues, ami{l the 
march of soldiers and the clang of steel, anxious Americans con¬ 
tinue to watch developments with a mingling of fear and appre¬ 
hension and hope. What, they ask. should be America's position 
Jn this drama of world events? 

One need but read this morning's press to obtain a cross section 
of the haunting picture of horror that is modern war—armies 
equipped with the latest means of destruction, being unleashed 
to make a shambles of great civilized areas. 

Headlines today report a British raid on the AltTnark, with a 
Oerman retort declaring unrestricted submarine war on all Allied 
shipping and on all neutral ships in Allied convoys or blockade 
control harbors. And we pause to wonder how this will affect 
American vessels. 

We read also of little Finland's heroic struggle, and of her com¬ 
mander's appeal to his forces to hold firm to their new defenses. 
And while our sympathies are with this brave country, many urge 
caution lest we become Involved in foreign entanglements. 

What then Is our position in this world of unrest? The week's 
developments made it clear that one of the great diplomatic dramas 
of United States history was beginning. The dispatch to Europe of 
President Roosevelt’s trusted diplomat. Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, brought on a thousand rumors. The reason was 
announced: "This visit Is solely for the purpose of advising the 
President and the Secretary of State as to present conditions in 
Europe. Mr. Welles will, of course, be authorlDsd to make no pro¬ 
posals or oommltments." Later, Secretary Hull stated that because 
of the war, and its effect on neutrals, the United States had begun 
informal diplomatic conversations with neutral governments. 

He made It clear that these conversations involved no world plan 
for peace. But they were preliminary inquiries looking toward the 
establishment of a sound international economic system, a world¬ 
wide reduetioQ of arms. Tlielr chief aim was to provide economic 
stability after the war. 

And while these Buropean moves have been taking place attention 
again has been focused on United States-Japanese relations. Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee have expressed 
varying views on the quMtion of imposing embargoes on exports 
to Japan. 

The committee is expected to discuss tiiortly two pending em¬ 
bargo proposal s one by Senator Kxy Pittmam, of Nevada^ chair¬ 
man of the committed and the second by Senator Lxwxa B. 
Bokwillxmbaok, of tbe State of Washington. Qualified approval 
of some form of embargo has come from several Senators. Others 
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are opposed, stating that it would be an unneutral action that 
might Invite reprisals, while still others state that future develop¬ 
ments wolild determine their final decision. 

As these and other international problems afiectlng United 
States foreign policy continue to occupy the spotlight of attention, 
we present a discussion tonight on the present situation of our 
foreign relations. 

We are privileged to present the views of four distinguished 
Members of the United States Senate: Senators Kxrr Pittman and 
ScnWELLSNSACH, of whom I just spoke, and Senators Gut M. 
Gillette, of Iowa, and Alsxandeb Wiley, of Wisconsin. 

The first part of tonight’s program will be devoted to short 
presentations by each of our speakers. Immediately following 
they will engage In an informal panel discussion. 

We Invite your letters and comments on tonight’s presentation. 

And now for our opening speaker. Senator Pittman. 

ADDRESS BT SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 

The European war so far has been chiefly a war In the air and 
upon the seas. Great Britain and France have been bending 
their efforts to reducing Germany’s morale and power through a 
blockade of both her exports and Imports. To the destruction by 
the submarine has been added destruction of merchant vessels 
and even warships from the air. To the horrors of this destruc¬ 
tion have been added floating mines strewn along the coasts and 
throughout all shallow waters. Over 600 ships have been sunk 
and many lives have accompanied these sinkings. And yet not a 
single American vessel has been sunk and not a single American 
life has been lost during this vast destruction. 

Even the most optimistic as to the efflcaclousness of our neutral¬ 
ity law could not imagine the remarkable situation that exists 
today with regard to our shipping and our citizens traveling on the 
high seas. 

’There Is no doubt that some bitterness exists in Germany and 
In Russia against the United States, and yet Germany has made 
no violent protests against our Neutrality Act. There Is no doubt 
that she desired to receive arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war through Russia and other contiguous neutral countries and 
was deeply disappointed that the law was repealed so that Great 
Britain and Prance might equally obtain arms, ammunition, and 
Implements of war through purchases in the United States. And 
yet Germany was largely compensated for being deprived of the 
special privileges with regard to arms, ammunition, and imple¬ 
ments of war through the prohibition of American vessels from 
carrying merchandise to her enemies and the extending of credit 
to Great Britain and Prance. 

Our ships are engaged in commerce In all parts of the world 
except with the belligerents and with those neutral countries in¬ 
cluded within the combat area. Our shipping is Increasing In those 
areas where our vessels are permitted to engage in commerce. 

We are suffering some losses and annoyances through the arbi¬ 
trary action of Great Britain In carrying our vessels Into her ports 
for search for contraband. This is one of those Illegal acts that 
belligerents engage in by reason of Intense fear and violent desire 
to take every advantage of their enemies. Such Illegal acts invite 
retaliation and the commission of other Illegal acts that constantly 
bring danger to the United States. I am sure that the British Gov¬ 
ernment will abandon the illegal practice of taking American vessels 
Into her ports. If this is done, tlien there will be no excuse for 
Germany to submarine our vessels on the high seas. 

It is natural that in the heat of Intense warfare the legal rights of 
neutrals should frequently be Imposed upon. We went to war In 
1917 by reason of the unlimited submarining of our vessels on the 
high seas. I am sure that we will not go to war again for such 
cause. And yet it does not follow because we are unwilling to send 
our soldiers abroad to fight for our rights that we will do nothing 
to Induce belligerent countries to respect our rights. The law of 
retaliation and reprisal has existed since the beginning of time and 
does now exist. We have provided for retaliation in our tariff acts 
against governments who discriminate against our commerce and 
our citizens. We have the power of retaliation against every country 
In the world. 

We are complaining against Great Britain now on the grounds 
that she Is violating our rights under International law. We are 
protesting to Japan and have long protested against her violation of 
the rights of our citizens In China under the Nine Power Treaty. 
We have the right, and in fact, it Is the duty of our Government to 
make such protests. It may become necessary for our Government 
to do more than protest. If our grounds of protest are sound, then 
retaliation to enforce our rights would be both legal and sound. 
Our Government should not be deterred In protecting the rights of 
Its citizens by fear of a remote chance that some power may declare 
war upon us. No sane government today would declare war on the 
United States. There Is no government today that can successfully 
bring war to the United States. Any declaration of war would 
simply submit such government to economic destruction and seal 
Its fate as a belligerent. We are In as happy a position today as Is 
conceivable while war rages in Europe and in Asia. We may have to 
retaliate but we know that there is no necessity of sending a single 
American soldier to either Europe or Asia. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you. Senator Pittman. You are lis¬ 
tening to the American Forum of the Air presenting a discussion on 
the present situation of our foreign relations. We now present 
Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GUY M. GILLETTE 

Ladles and gentlemen, 2 or 3 weeks ago I Introduced In the Sen¬ 
ate a concurrent resolution pursuant to section A (1) of the 
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Neutrality Act recently passed. It was designed as the preliminary 
step to the President’s issuing a proclamation finding that a state 
of war existed In the Far East. 

It was my Intention tonight in the time allotted to me to dis¬ 
cuss the reasons which Impelled me to offer that proposal in lieu 
of the suggestions that had been made by my distinguished col¬ 
leagues here tonight, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee and Senator Scjhwellenbach, of Washington. 

Yesterday I started to dictate a little preface to the remarks I 
intended to make and by the time I finished the preface, my time 
was used up, and I haven’t the speech prepared on the subject that 
I Intended to discuss, and the reasons, I hope, will appear In the 
further remarks that I will make. 

It is hard to conceive of a more comprehensive subject than that 
chosen for tonight’s fonun dlsctisslon, the Present State of Our 
Foreign Relations. 

I do not believe that there has ever been a time when the impor¬ 
tance and even tenseness of our foreign relations had a wider 
field for Interest and inquiry than at the present. There have 
been, of course, more delicate situations, fraught with greater 
immediate menace to our peace and security, but never a time 
when in so many quarters of the globe wars, actual or threatened, 
with their concomitant economic, financial, and political pressures 
Involved our national interests so closely and so widely, and where 
the picture changed dally or even hourly with such startling 
kaleidoscopic effect. 

There is Europe, with the great powers of Germany, Prance, and 
England engaged in a titanic struggle, the outcome of which will 
be determined largely by the economic strangulation of one side or 
the other; with the necessary curtailment of neutral shipping and 
trading; with the precarious position of the low countries of Bel¬ 
gium and Holland; and the difficult situation of Switzerland at 
the other fiank of the so-called western front; with the tlght-rope 
neutrality position of Italy and Spain; with the temporary destruc¬ 
tion of Austria. Czechoslovakia, and Poland; with the pitiful situa¬ 
tion of Finland, fighting against the overwhelmingly superior re¬ 
sources of the Soviet Union; with the Damocles sword of war and 
possible destruction hanging by so slender a thread over Sweden 
and the other Scandinavian constitutional monarchies; with the 
rapid gathering of tremendous war forces and powers in the Bal¬ 
kans and around the oil and grain resources of Rumania, Hungary, 
’Turkey, and the smaller states of that region; with the rapid trans¬ 
portation to this danger point of the soldiers of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Crossing the boundary we see Asia, with the truce between Japan 
and the Union of Soviet Republics for the temporary cessation of 
their hostilities on the North China front, but with such deep-seated 
antagonisms of political and economic interests that cannot but 
insure the truce to be, Indeed, a temporary one and dictated solely 
by immediate necessity; with the 2 -year Inhumane attempt on the 
part of Japan to annihilate and destroy the Republic of China; with 
the well-known fact that Japan is insisting now, and will insist 
on a complete new order in the Far East; with her flagrant disre¬ 
gard of treaty and treaty rights, and her scores of acts of aggression 
against the cosignatories of her treaty engagements; with the very 
real impending threat against the Dutch East Indies, and the 
strategic Malay Straits; with the conditions existing In the Caroline 
Islands' mandates, and the rapid approaching time of our engage¬ 
ment to foster Philippine Independence; with the rapid consolida¬ 
tion of public opinion in India behind Ohandi and his tremendous 
organization. 

Leaving Asia and passing to Africa, we see the British interests 
there strongly involved in the Empire’s wars, and the continuing 
struggle for the control of the greater reservoirs of resources of 
both manpower and material in north and north central Africa. 

Now, turning to our own side of the Atlantic Ocean, we see the 
continuous threats to the safety and solidarity of the North and 
South American republics, with the rapidly changing conception of 
the Monroe Doctrine and its purpose; with the ever-present in¬ 
centive for Asiatic and European powers to secure by any means 
possible air bases within striking distance of our vital Panama 
Canal; with the communistic governmental philosophy making real 
headway in some of our Pan American nations; and coming even 
nearer home, we see the people of Canada disturbed against their 
own will and Judgment as to their possible fate shoiild the war 
tide turn against their mother country of England; and with the 
largely undeveloped but Immense strategic value of Alaska and the 
Aleutians always a goal to excite the cupidity of aggressor nations 
expanding under the powerful impending force of economic necessity 

With all this world picture which I have tried to draw, I am very 
frank to say that I believe it to be unwise, unseemly, and possibly 
embarrassing for Members of the United States Senate, and some 
of us members of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to discuss 
publicly specific situations and policies that are before our State 
Department now for immediate solution and action. I do not mean 
to imply that there is need for curtailment, and I personally would 
resent any attempt at curtailment, of the full American right of 
reasonable knowledge of the actions of Its governmental agencies, 
with the full right of expression of opinion; nor am I forgetting the 
Immense value of public discussion In the forum, on the plat¬ 
form, ovdr the radio, and in editorial and press columns in order 
that we might have the concrete conclusions of our enlightened 
citizenry. But we have a State Department, composed, I believe, 
of some of our highest and best men, and I personally am convinced 
that I should do or say nothing to make their tremendous problems 
more difficult of solution, particularly by some careless or thought¬ 
less remark tliat I might make. This strong conviction on my part 
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has changed this little talk of mme. which I had Intended to be 
a discussion of my own resolution, looking to the putting mto 
effect of our neutrality law In the far eastern war^ Into a general 
delineation of the whole world picture which 1 haee pist now tried 
to draw. 

Ohaimaan Qbamik. Thank you. Senator Onxsrtg. And now, as 
our third speaker in tonight's forum on the Present Situation at Our 
Foreign Relations, we present Senator Lewis B. Sckwellembacr, of 
the State of Washington. 

AOOaSBS BT SEWATOa LEWIS B. BCMWELLBIfBAOB 

What the world most needs today Is simple, common honesty. 
The best standard by which to judge the honesty of nations as well 
as men Is whether they keep their word. Broken promises, broken 
pledges, broken treaties have contributed more to the present world 
disaster than has any other single factor. These breaches of faith 
have not been limited to any single nation or group of nations. 
X do not deprecate the importance of economic needs in the present 
situation. However, if the nations of the world had kept their 
Word during the last quarter century many of these economic fac¬ 
tors would not today eaist. Had Germany and Russia believed 
that England and France would keep their promises to the smaller 
natloias. they would have never dared to plimge the world into its 
present condition. 

What are just a few of these broken promises? England and 
Prance made their first mistake in repudiating their financial 
promises to us. By that act they made certain that we would not 
again rush to their defense. Hitler knew that. Hitler relied tgjon 
It. France made its mistake when It broke its promise to Germany 
to disarm after Germany had been disarmed. Hitler used that to 
get his power in Germany. England mnde its mistake when it 
broke its promise to China when Japan took Manchuria. England 
and France broke their promise to srthlopia. Since then treaty 
breaking, promise breaking, and word breaking have been the rule 
Instead of the exception. International morality reached the lowest 
point since the seventeenth century. The present war is the natural 
and logical consequence. 

Our people want peace. We want peace not only for ourselves but 
for the entire world. We want that peace to last. We hope when 
the present war ends to play some part in establishing a lasting 
peace. To my mind that hope will be barren imless we can enter 
Into such a peace conference with a record clear of the taint of 
treaty breaking on our own part. The only leadership we want to 
give the world is moral leadership. We must liave our own hands 
clean If we try it. 

Are our hands clean today? Unfortunately, they are not. We, 
too. are violating a treaty just as sacred and Just as Important as any 
ever written. 

What treaty are we violating? In 1021, In an endeavor to reduce 
naval expenditxires among the great powers, the Washington Con¬ 
ference was called. Its chief purpose, In the beginning, was the 
limitation ot naval armaments. The most important accomplish¬ 
ment of the Conference, however, was the adoption and signing of 
the Nine-Power Pact. In that pact we joined with seven other 
nations in agreeing to respect the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. 

This was not the first contact our Nation had had with China. 
For 125 years we have been sending over missionaries to open 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and churches. In 1800 we intervened In 
China and insisted upon the open-door policy. We Insisted that our 
rights in China be recognized and that no other nation could create 
a sphere of influence there. During the World War China readily 
complied with President Wilson's request and declared war upon 
the Central Powers shortly after we entered the world conflict. 
When that war ended, however, China profited not at all. The net 
result, so far as China was concerned, was that her old rival and 
enemy-~Japan~was given all of the German rights in China. In 
retaliation of that, and with disappointment with the way she had 
been treated by her allies, the Chinese people commenced their 
effective boycott against Japanese goods. It was an effective boy¬ 
cott. Its success struck vitally at the economic structure of Japan. 
It must be remembered that then Japan did not have her diversified 
foreign trade; her merchant marine had not been built to the 
strength it now occupies. To Japan. Chinese trade was of vital 
Importance. By the time of the Washington conference on Armis- 
tloe Day, 1021, the Chinese boycott had reached a state of well-nigh 
perfection. In that conference we asked Japan to agree to a naval 
program which meant economy for us and also lessened the danger 
to us in the Pacific. In consideration of Japan's agreement in the 
naval aide of the conference, we induced China to discontinue the 
boycott. In payment for this action on China’s part, we wrote into 
article 1 of the Nine Power Pact the agreement ”to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and administra¬ 
tive Integhty of China." AU nine of the nations agreed to It 
China, relying entirely upon her trust In us, surrendered her most 
effective weapon. China believed her sovereignty and Ind^nd- 
eace, administrative and territorial integrity, would be respected 
by the nations of the world. Yet today China suffers and her terri¬ 
torial Integrity is being destroyed. We. for the profits involved, are 
Biding, abetting, and cooperating In that destruction. 

We today are Japan's most important ally In her war with China, 
it not for the assistance of the United States. Japan's Chins 
campaign would probably have collapsed many months ago. Japan 
Is a nation without the necessary materials of war. Japan has no 
oil with which to operate her alimlanea, her tanks, hef trucks, her 
automobiles, or even her battleships. We lumlah 85 percent of 
that which she secures from the outside world. We furnish 00 
percent of the scrap iron and steel with which she manufactures 


her mtmltl<m8. We furnish 00 percent of the copper for her xmmf- 
tions. We furnish 00 percent of her other metals for alloys for 
munitiona preparstlons, She must have metal-working machinery—* 
our contribution la 87 percent at that. We furnish 84 percent of 
the automobiles and parts which Japan is using in China. 

Ik is true, we fumiah no soldiers—we do, however, furnish the 
materials for the munitions which those soldiers use. We furnish 
no airplaiie pilots, but we fumiSh the gasoline to propel the air- 
planee. we furnish no tank or truck drivers, but we furnish the 
tanks and the trucks, the gasoline to operate them, and the oU 
to lubricate them. We are in the Japanese-Chlnese War right up 
to our necks. We ere Japan's No. l partner. China is being de- 
8 tro 3 red. We are making the profits. 

But don't for a minute think that we are not taking a chance. 
You mothers and fathers whose boys are coming Into n^ltary age 
need have no false sense of seotulty coming firom the belief that we 
can play this game of profit-sharing permanently without risking 
the lives and bodies of those young men you love. Every month, 
every week, every day, we make possible the prolonging of the far 
eastern war, to that extent do we enlarge the danger of ultimate 
world conflict, from the ravages of which we can hardly hope to 
escape. Every dollar of profit enjoyed by the American oil pro¬ 
ducer. the American scrap Iron and steel shipper, the American ma¬ 
chinery manufacturer, may ultimately be paid for by the life of an 
American soldier, the family of whom now thinks that he is safe. 

No one can deny that in this matter coir duty is clear. Every 
substantial poll of public opinion shows that at least 75 percent of 
our people recognize this duty. That duty is to comply with our 
treaty obligations and stop our citizens from further violation of 
the Nine Power Pact. Common honesty, common sense, and cold¬ 
blooded logic require that we do no lees. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Senator Schwellenbach. And 
now as the concluding speaker in the first half of tonight's forum 
presentation on The Present Situation of Our Foreign Relations, 
we present Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY 

Mr. Granik. my colleagues of the Senate, and ladles and gentle¬ 
men, I interpret the subject. The Present Situation of Our Foreign 
Relations, as an opportunity, in the few moments that 1 have at 
my disposal, to Interpret or define what our foreign relations should 
be, having In mind our national background and particularly the 
foreign-relations policy laid down by the founders of this country. 

It is always well In disctjsslng any Issue to seek to tie to a prin¬ 
ciple. Washington and Jefferson laid down such a principle for the 
guidance and direction of America. It >vas not simply for their 
generation but also for our generation. Jefferson might have 
phrased It this wSy: "Let us trade with Europe and consult with 
Europe, but never get mixed up politically with Europe." He said: 
"Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations—en¬ 
tangling alliances with none." 

Right now we have representatives on the high seas, and it Is 
interesting to note what the President of this Republic said In 1033 
when the question of cooperation with the League came up. He 
reaffirmed Jefferson’s doctrine, and It Is my prayer that he means 
what he said. He said: "We are giving cooperation to the League 
in every matter which Is not primarily political," 

And the previous President, President Hoover, said that he be¬ 
lieved in selective cooperation—that to, cooperation in nonpolitical 
fields and In preserving freedom of action In political matters. 

The situation in Europe today presents a direct challenge to this 
policy. Are we going to foUow It? In sending Sumner Welles to 
Europe are we sending him as a political observer or a political 
meddler? 

If It Is as a meddler in European affairs, we are playing with fire. 
Fortunately, the constitutional provision that all treaties must be 
ratified by the Senate presents a pretty strong protective measure. 
It to my hope that the administration will not find Itself like the 
ignorant poker player who sat down with poker sharks—deprived of 
all he possessed. 

If there to an 3 rthlng to learn from Europe In relation to Europe's 
conduct of international affairs that would prove beneficial to us, 
let us learn; but make sure that we are not furnishing the stakes 
In trying to teach them how to play International poker, which they 
have been mixed up in for centuries. 

That does not mean that we are unsympathetic, that we would 
not, if called upon, render "aid and assistance," but it does mean 
that we do not want to get mixed up with "entangling alliances,'* 
which would cripple our American values. 

In our foreign relations, America has stood for international law, 
for the sanctity of treaties, and for international morality. 

Right here to probably as good a place os any to impress upon 
my listeners the distinction between official or governmental action 
and the action of Individuals or nationals of a government, This 
Is illustrated very clearly by the International rule that when two 
governments are at war a neutral government cannot give credit or 
a loan to a belligerent without violating mtemational law. But 
there to no prohibition in international law oi^nst the nationals 
of a nation that to at peace making donations or loaning money to 
a belligerent. In some Instances there may be a domestic prohibi¬ 
tion such as is oontalned in our neutrality law. 

It to my sincere hope that those who at the present time have 
the leading role In looking after our international affairs will 
always bear In mind the principle that I have mentioned above 
and which Washington so cogently phrased in his farewell address 
to the American people. 

This attitude does not make us Isolationists. It does make us 
men with vision who do not want to mix up in foreign "deals, 
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Ideologies, wars, when It la to our detriment and the destruction of 
our heritage. It takes the position that If we are anxlotis to aid 
a righteous cause we can do so very properly within our own 
borders, clearing up the economic xnaladjustments which exist 
here. 

Our foreign policy in the Far East is a little bit different from 
that which we have been disousslng in relation to Europe. It is 
different because we have a Nine Power Treaty with eight other 
nations, which relates to China. Also we have Insular possessions 
In the Pacific and have an interest in the Philippines. Yet the 
basic rule of conduct laid down by our fatheis still can prove a 
guide for us in the present Chinese-Japanese situation. 

How are we going to handle our differences with Japan? Are we 
going to think in terms of retaliation, economic, or otherwise, such 
as has been discussed here this evening by the Senator from Wash* 
Ington? Does retaliation ever get you anywhere? We can be Arm 
and yet kind. We can take a position for principle and yet be 
friendly. And more than anything else, we esm manifest an under¬ 
standing of the fact that It never pays to act hurriedly In Inter¬ 
national affairs, especially when other nations are wounded. So 1 
say, before we take any definite action in relation to an embargo we 
should think the problem through. At best, an embargo would 
be a measure of doubtful assistance to China, and It would arouse 
antagonism on the part of Japan. An embargo by us would mean 
a reprisal by Japan. I believe that much the same result can be 
effected by legislation, having in mind simply taking care of 
America’s needs—legislation that will keep, here In American, stuff— 
basic materials—^which we need. Legislation would then be based 
upon America’s needs and not a challenge to Japan. 

I hope that the present situation of our foreign relations means 
that we are going to abstain from participation in foreign quarrels: 
that we are determined to maintain a policy of nonintervention in 
the Internal affairs of other nations; that we will restate to the 
world that we believe In international morality, international law, 
the sanctity of treaties, and arbitration as a method of settling 
International disputes. 

I hope also that no one—especially our folks who have a tendency 
to become Internationally minded—will claim that America’s self- 
interest lies In forgetting the ancient landmarks. Wo must not 
permit our warm American sympathies or our Impetuous dislikes or 
any hysterical tendencies to unbalance our Judgment. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Senator Wiley. This concludes 
part I of tonight’s presentation. 

Announcer McCormick. Immediately follawlr4g station Identifi¬ 
cation we shall continue with the extemporaneous discussion. This 
Is the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

**««««• 

Announcer McCormick. This is the American Forum of the Air, 
originating in the broadcasting studios of the Department of the 
Interior Building in Washington, D. C., and presented over the 
Mutual network by WOL in cooperation with WOR. We return 
you to the chairman, Mr. Granik. 

Chairman Granik. And now, as part 11 of tonight's American 
Forum of the air on The Preeent Situation of Our Foreign Relations, 
we again present our speakers in an informal panel discussion. 

They arc Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee; Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa; Senator Lewis B. 
ScHWELLENBACH, of Washington; and Senator Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin. Senator Schwellenbach will open the discussion. 

Senator Schwellenbach. During the course of his remarks. Sena¬ 
tor Wiley referred to the trip which is being taken now by the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles. I would like to sub¬ 
mit this question to both Senator Pittman and Senator Gillette. 
During the time I have been In Washington I have become ac¬ 
quainted with Sumner Welles and have watched him work. I think, 
if there is one man In this country who can listen and keep his 
mouth slrut, it is Sumner Welles, and I have no feeling of fear of 
Sumner Welles’ going over to Europe and involving us in any Ehiro- 
pean difficulties, because, in my opinion, there could be no better 
choice in the United States of a man who would go over and get 
Information and give none than Sumner Welles, and I would like 
either Senator Pittman or Senator Gillette to discuss their idea 
as to whether or not there is anything we need fear as the result of 
Mr. Welles’ trip. 

Senator Gillette. Senator Schwellenbach, speaking for myself, 
If I were to choose among my acquaintances throughout the United 
States, Sumner Welles would be my choice as an emissary for the 
mission on which he is engaged. I think it is scarcely right to as¬ 
sume that he would, or could, having the temperamental character¬ 
istics that he has. take any step, make any statement, make any 
visit, make any commitment, that would Involve this country in 
difficulty. For one, I am mightily pleased that we have a man of 
hlfi caliber, his ability, his astuteness, .and his acumen over there 
as an observer to give us the benefit of anything that he may dis¬ 
cover on his return. 

Senator Wiley. Senator Schwellenbach, anything that I said 
could not be Interpreted, I hope, as any reflection on Sumner 
Welles. I do not know the gentleman personally. I know that he 
Is a man of great ability and common sense, and 1 am sure squares 
with the description Just given by my colleague, Senator Gillette. 
•My thought, however, was simply this, and I am sure I am express¬ 
ing the hope and the prayer of a large percentage of our p^ple, 
that he is going simply as an observer, that there is no thought 
that we are going to try to suggest or Interfere or meddle. 

Now I would like to direct a question to Senator Schwellen¬ 
bach. I want to preface It, first, by saying that I think our own 
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Government ofllolals have been handling this Japaneee-Chlnese 
situation very well. I think they have handled It with dlgfilty and 
Judgment, and they have done well to protect the rights of our 
people the way they have. But I would like to ask this question. 
If we put an embargo on, what is their interpretation of the effect 
of it upon the situation In the east? 

Senator Schwellenbach. May I ask first If you mean the effect 
In Japan Itself or upon the war between Japan and China? 

Senator Wiley. Both. You have described what you thought the 
economic effect would be, but what effect would it have on Japan 
so far as we are concerned, and what effect on China? 

Senator Schwellenbach. Senator Wiley, during the course of 
your remarks you talked about the neoeaslty for care and the desir¬ 
ability that we take no action which would result In retaliation. I 
am In thorough accord with that position, and I certainly haven’t 
acted hastily In the consideration of this particular subject. As 
a matter of fact. I had the resolution which I introduced last sum¬ 
mer on my desk 2 months before I introduced it. I talked to 
everybody whom I could find who I thought knew anything about 
the far eastern situation. I don’t think there Is any substantial 
danger involved In taking the position for which I contend. 

You suggest that we ought to pass a law which would keep out 
of Japan certain goods, that we keep them In this country. That 
is precisely what I propose. I propose it on the ground that we 
have a treaty resporialblllty not to send them. We agreed with these 
other nations to respect the territorial and administrative Integrity 
of China, and all I propose Is that we stop our citizens from break¬ 
ing that treaty, and I don’t think It is going to result in any retalia¬ 
tion on the part of Japan. At the same time, I think It is going 
to result in the stopping of the war between Japan and China and 
a settling of affairs in the Far East, and that it presents much less 
danger than continuing to furnish the major portion of Japan’s 
war supplies. 

Senator Wiley. I realize, Senator Schwellenbach, that you have 
expressed, I believe, the attitude of a great many people in this 
country, but there are others who believe—and I say this so every¬ 
one wUl give it thought—^that if we should put an embargo, it would 
amount to a slap In the face to a friendly nation, and Japan then 
would declare war on China; it wouldn’t be an undeclared war such 
as It is now, and it being a declared war, Japan would blockade 
Chinese ports, shut out all imports, and apply marshal law wherever 
Japanese armies are, and Japan would then see that foreigners were 
excluded from China, would see that all foreign settlements were 
taken over. 

Japan would do to China what we did to the South when we 
blockaded It. As It is now, we haven’t that blockade. 

To me such a situation would not help China; It would not be 
conducive to friendly relations between our country and Japan, 
and it would be putting fuel on a fire that we want to put out. 

Mr. Granik. Senator Pittman, would you care to comment? 

Senator Pittman. I do not feel that It would make any difference 
whether Japan were to declare war or not. As far bb China Is 
concerned, all exports to China, except by way of Burma, are 
blockaded now, without the responsibility of declaring a blockade. 
It would make it totally Immaterial whether they declared war 
or did not declare It, as far as China is concerned. However, a 
nation when It declares war, assumes certain responsibilities which 
Japan does not want to assume. 

Belligerents haven’t any natural rights over neutrals in war any 
more than they have In peace, except that the customs through 
years have recognized that they are in a harder position than the 
neutrals, and therefore we give them certain privileges over the 
neutrals. 

Japan can’t search our ships on the high seas today. If she 
declared war against China, she could, and we would have to 
suffer that privilege to Japan. Japan can’t blockade a port of 
China today because she hasn’t given notice to the world that she 
is at war with China. Whether you use a subterfuge to keep 
scrap iron from going to Japan or not Is totally Immaterial, except 
that I don’t like the method of subterfuge. 

I agree with Senator Schwellenbach that the establishment and 
maintenance of honesty In the world today among governments 
Is essential to our evolution, I don’t think you can do it through 
fear. I don’t think you can accomplish It by ducking the re¬ 
sponsibility of protesting against the wrong. Much as I fear war, 
I think there are some things worse than war. I think life In China 
today is worse than war. I think life In Russia today is worse 
than war. 

Mr. Granik. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gillette. Mr. Granik, I think that 99 percent of the 
American people feel Just as Senator Pittman and Senator Schwel¬ 
lenbach have clearly expressed themselves tonight in the abhorrence 
of the situation In which we are placed as partners In the nefarious 
enterprise in which Japan Is engaged. But I would like to ask 
either of these Senators this question: Having in mind that, so far 
as the record is concerned, Japan and China are friendly neutral 
nations, so far as we view the matter at the present time, do either 
of you have in mind any historical case In which one nation has 
passed legislation of a distinctly punitive nature against a friendly 
power? 

Senator Schwellenbach. I will answer that, Senator Gillette, In 
this way. I am not willing to recognize that a resolution such as I 
proposed could properly be classified as distinctly punitive. All I 
am contending for. and all I am arguing for. Is that we keep our 
word. For a definite consideration which I described in the opening 
remarks I made, we entered into an agreement with China, and that 
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VM that w« would re^^peet put territorial and iHlmtnletratiiw In* 
tegrlty. That to being deetrojtod and we are famtohing the matt- 
rtato with which It to being destroyed, and all 1 am {nopoaing to 
that we paas togtolatton which would stop our olttoens here from 
participating In a war and oontlnulng a practice which results in 
the Nation itself breaking an agreement which was sotomnly made 
with China, and I dont consider it pimltlve as against Japan at all. 

I haven’t any feeing one way or the other at all with reference to 
China or Japan. It to simply a matter that we made a promise, and 
I think the time has oome when some nation in the world has to 
stand up and say, ’*We at least are willing to keep our agreements,** 
and *'We at least are willing to keep our word.** 

Senator Phtman. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question? 
He has asked me one. I assume that the Senator from Iowa knows 
from general Information, ae all of ue know, that the Secretary 
State has been for many months protesting to Japan against dis¬ 
criminations against our dttoens in China; isn't that true? 

Senator Oilletts. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Pittman. Do you support those protests? 

Senator GiLLETrs. Unquestionably. 

Senator Pittman. Then isn't the logical proposition that if the 
protests are not obeyed to bring some pressure to bear? 

Senator Qillette. Without a doubt. 

Senator Pittman. That to all I have to say. 

Senator OiLLspE. Now, 1 will ask the distinguished chairman a 
question along the same lines. I think there could be no doubt 
that you and I are in complete agreement with the attitude that 
the State Department has taken. In fact, you know it to be a fact, 
and 1 know It to be a fact, that our Secretary of State has main¬ 
tained a unlfm’m series of protests on every Incident that has 
occurred In the Far East to maintain our position and demand our 
rights. 

Now, the Senator Just referred briefly a moment ago to the fact 
that a nation at peace, a nonbelligerent, could not under interna¬ 
tional law impose a blockade, and yet the Senator himself Just 
previous to that stated that the blockade of China was so effective 
that there it would have no effect even if it was imp<)6ed at the 
same time. And doesn’t the Senator know that every Chinese port, 
with the exception of a small portion of Hong Kong, is blockaded 
at the present time, as a matter of fact, by Japanese armies and 
Japanese diversion of all Imports to her own use? 

Senator Pittman. It is not a legal blockade imder belligerence, 
because our ships go and land there. The only difference to oim 
ships land at Hong Kong and they take the stuff away after it 
gets into Hong Kong. 

Senator Qillette. It to a blockade in effect. 

Senator Pittman. It to not a legal blockade. 

Senator Wizjbt. It is a subterfuge blockade, but we are not in 
favor of subterfuges. 

I think we have reached the crux of this argument. I want to 
ask Senator Pittman now what he thinks America should do. If 
we protest it, what further should we do? 

Senator Pittman. I have stated in this little brief statement 
here that I think the maintenance of treaty rights to absolutely 
essential to morality In the world and the prevention of chaos. 
If you haven't got treaty rights, then you have nothing except 
force, which is going on in the world to^y. To what extent you 
should Jeopardize your own people in a fight to maintain treaty 
rigfits is a matter that will always be submitted to the sound dis¬ 
cretion of the people who are responsible for our citizens. I don't 
agree that every step to a step to war. I don't think the protest 
against the wrongs of the Japanese has taken us to war. I don't 
think that the use of our tariff acts which we have agcilnst Ger¬ 
many on account of their discriminations has brought us into war 
with Germany. I think there are certain things that a dlmilfled, 
courageous man can do to show that he does not believe In dls- 
honesty. Just how far that can go, I am human, you are human, 
I don't know. The responsibility of a legislator, or course, to very 
much greater than that of the individual, and I recognize that 
responsibility. 

Senator Wiley. Senator Pittman, I believe that you have partially 
answered my question, but I am sure our listeners stni would like 
to know what in your mind would be the specific step that America 
should take. Here we have a number of protests. Here we have a 
situation in the Far East where Japan is fighting for empire, fighting 
for a place to get raw material, to get open markets. Now, she to an 
island empire like England. I suggested in a talk I gave in the 
Senate of the United States back on January 23 certain things that 
1 thought could be done in relation to this matter. Personally, 1 feel 
that America around the table could use more force than the 
blind force of the **hlg^8tick" method. I still think that Japan has 
statesmen who wUl reason and think, and 1 would suggest t^t. 

1 suggest also that If Japan to in need of these basic materials— 
and we are told that Amw’lca needs them—we dont have to violate 
what Senator Gillstts has suggested mlgbt he a violation, the rule 
that obtains with friendly nations. We could simply restrict those 
shipments because of our own personal need. But 1 am satisfied 
that there to no sentiment in America that even If Japan violated 
the Nine Power Treaty rights of China In this countiy, that that 
would be the basts for putting our 130,000fKX) people into war. 

Senator Schwellenbach. Senator Gillxttb started out in his 
main discussion by saying that he had Intended to write a speech 


and he mily got the preface written yesterday afternoon. 1 suggest 
we give him half a minute to give the speech he intended to write 
yesterday afternoon. 

Senator QiLLsm. Senator ScniwmxiNBACB:, that generosity affeete 
me deeply. The offer of a half minute shows the conclusion on ^e 
Senator's part, having heard me in the Senate a nmnber of times, 
that a hall minute will cover all of the speech that I have to deliver. 

In return for that kindness, Z am going to adc Senator Sckwxl- 
LBNBACR one more question. Senator, during the last special ses¬ 
sion, we init on the statute books the so-called Peace Act of 1989, 
generally known as the neutrality law. In that law we notified the 
world of our position on various matters, shipments, and trans¬ 
shipments, extension of credit, and so on. In the event that a 
state of war exists. Do you see any reason why we should not take 
the steps necessary to define that a state of war exists In the Far 
East, as everyone knows that It does, and put into effect that neu¬ 
trality law which we have served on the world as notice of what 
our attitude will he when beUlgerenoy exists? Is there any rea¬ 
son why that shouldn't he done? 

Senator Schwellenbach. Tes; there are two reasons. In the first 
place. It Isn't necessary under the neutrality law to put It into 
effect. You remember that there are two provisions under which 
either the President or Congress shall declare the neutrality law 
effective, one that a state of war exists between two or more na¬ 
tions; and, second, that the peace and security of the United States 
to affected by commerce therewith. There isn't anything to indi¬ 
cate that our peace and our security have been affected by the war 
In China. As Senator Pittman said, our ships actually go in there 
today, and they unload, and with one exception there hasn't been 
any dlffloxUty so far as the shipping part of It to concerned. The 
treatment comes after the cargoes are unloaded. 

The second reason is that it certainly would be of no benefit to 
China, and probably would be a very positive benefit to Japan, to 
make the neutrality law effective; that is, Japan has the money 
and the ships with which to come and get the things they want 
to get in this country, as they could do under the cash-and-carry 
provisions of the law. It would simply deprive us of sending that 
small amount of assistance we now send to China and would 
hurt China and help Japan. 

Senator Gillette. May I add in answer to the very able presenta¬ 
tion of the Senator that that situation existed undoubtedly up 
xmtll recently, but the situation as presented so forcefully by 
Chairman Pittman Just a moment ago, that there is an actual, 
effective blockade at the present time, is proof to me that the 
impact of the imposition of the neutrality law on China at the 
present time would not be as disastrous as you anticipate. 

Senator Wiley. Mr, Oranlk, I would like Just to read at this time 
a statement from Washington’s Farewell Address which was taken 
out of the Saturday Evening Post today. He said as follows: “Ex¬ 
cessive partliaity for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike for 
another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil, and even second, the arts of Influence on the 
other.” 

Senator Schwellenbach. Didn't George Washington also advo¬ 
cate the keeping of agreements and the respect for commitments 
and obligations? 

Senator Wiley. He did, but In 1798, after we had signed an agree¬ 
ment with France, he also stated that we should not keep that 
agreement because it would get us into war. You remember that, 
and as the resiUt we didn’t make a loan to France from 1798 which 
we should have done In accordance with our agreement. He rec¬ 
ognized that the safety of America was the big thing. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, gentlemen. 

You have been listening to the American Forum of the Air, pre¬ 
senting a discussion on The Present Situation of Our Foreign 
Relations. 

Our speakers were Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada; Senator 
LBvns Schwellenbach, of Washington; Senator Guy M. Gillette, 
of Iowa; and Senator Alexander Wilet, of Wisconsin. 

And now for a final word from Mr. McCormick. 

Annoxmoer McCormick. Another broadcast in this season’s series 
of the American Foriim of the Air comes to a close. These pro¬ 
grams emanate from the studios of the Department of the Interior 
Building in the Nation’s Capital. 

The facilities of these studios have been extended by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior. Harold 1*. lokes, in the Interest of promot¬ 
ing educational broadcasts which present both sides of national 
problems. 

In the Interest of education, there are printed and distributed, 
free of charge, the entire proceedings of this broadcast. When 
requesting copies by mail, Undly enclose 5 cents to cover postage 
and mailing. Address your requests to station WOL, Washington, 
D. C. 

This program was arranged and directed by Theodore Granik, 
radio and newspaper commentator, who presided as chairman. Next 
Sunday at this same time Mutual will bring you another forum, 
which you are invited to attend. Address your comments to Mr, 
Granik, In care of radio station WOB, Washington, D. O. 

St^p^en McCormick speaking. 

This to the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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Senator George W. Norris 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF HIBSiaSIPPI 

m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1940r 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. OARMODT 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 insert an address de¬ 
livered by Hon. John M. Carmody, Administrator, Federal 
Works Agency, before the Nebraska State Water Conserva¬ 
tion Congress at Hastings, Nebr., on November 27, 1939, in 
Which he pays a Just tribute to Senator aBOROi W. Norris, 
The matter referred to follows: 

Ever since the Colonies treed themselves from monarchial oon* 
trol, the fundamental struggle has been to determine whether the 
elected representatives of the people should represent all of the 
people, or Just property. Nowhere in the United States Is that dis¬ 
tinction more clearly understood than right here in the heart of 
the Middle West. For almost a hundred years legislative and social 
progress has had its roots In the liberal thinhing of the settlers 
of these broad plains. 

Men will come and men will go. but history will record that no 
man has stood more steadfastly for these Ideals than your own 
Senator Oeoroe W. Norris. He has been above party; he has been 
above every influence that in any way would detract from bringing 
to the people those benefits of government to which they themselves 
are BO clearly entitled. He has been a Senator in the flnest sense, 
because not only has he served his own State, but he has included 
in his thinking the people of the whole country. It Is incon¬ 
ceivable that any type of government but a democracy could have 
achieved the distinction of having such a man as Oeoroe W. Norris 
among its leaders for 40 years. 

A leader in a democratic country does not and cannot stand 
alone. The fact that Nebraskans have chosen for so long a period 
to be repreeented In the highest councils of the country by such 
a progressive man is not only a tribute to Senator Norris but is a 
token of the Intelligence and foresight of the people of Nebraska 
themselves. I am sure that Senator Norris would be the first to 
agree that his achievement Is not only of his own making: it is 
based on the integrity and liberalism of his supporters here in this 
State. The light which he sheds for the Nation through his work 
In the Senate is more than his own; he Is the lens which magnifies 
the collective idealism of his constituents in this State. In the 
democratic form of government, political leaders give the people 
their only means of getting a proper reflection of their spirit into 
the councils of the land. Even such a fine constituency as you 
have here In Nebraska seldom finds a beacon so luminous as Sena¬ 
tor Norris; but you have certainly proved to the people of the 
country that once such a man Is discovered, his hand will be 
upheld and his prophecy accepted, even In his own State. 

Truly Senator Norris may be called one of America's greatest 
prophets of liberalism; for the test of any prophet Is the extent 
to which the Ideas he pioneers become accepted generally. It is 
rare Indeed that a prophet Is also a man of action who can lead 
the fight for his Ideas; but in Senator Norris we have that combi¬ 
nation. 

It is hard for us to realize that just 10 years ago the fight which 
Senator Norris was leading to make available to the people of the 
country the magnificent resources of the Tennessee Valley was for 
the second time being thwarted by a President of the United States. 
It is hard for us now to imagine the difficulties under which that 
fight had to be made before Senator Norris had the opportunity to 
work with a President who shares his liberalism and his Ideals. 

While the Nation as a whole is more familiar with the achieve¬ 
ments of Senator Norris In the Tenneesee Valley, you who have been 
participants In the battle here in Nebraska know that nearest to 
his heart has been the best development and use of the waters of 
this State for the people of this State. As a dramatic proof of the 
wisdom of the program for which Senator Norris has been ^htlng, 
the droughts of the last few years have come Just at the time when 
the irrigation projects were under construction. This fall there 
are few of your cltlsens who have not been convinced, either by 
Senator Norris or by Nature, of the necessity for the proper con¬ 
servation and use of your waters. Let us not forget that his was 
the foresight. 

You remember the slow disillusionment of the ardent pioneer 
who followed the railroad and settled on your great plains. The 
spirit that was bold against the Indian, persevering in the erection 
of sod houses, gradually broke in the fight for water. The research 


of your scientists at your great university told you that crops 8hi;iiitld 
he diversified; hut you learned through sad experience l&at thdre 
was not enough water for that necessary diversification. Com and 
wheat, whei^ and com were planted year in and year out, hut little 
or no alfalfa. And always, to use Senator Norris' expression, you 
were “on the ragged edge, waiting for raln.“ 

In 1914, under President Wilson's administration, Senator Norris 
secured a congressional appropriation of $10,000 for a study of the 
water resources in Nebraska. The people of Nebraska themselves 
raised money to help in this study. You probably remember that 
the first report was discouraging; hut Senator Norris was unflag¬ 
ging in his drive. In 1022 he introduced into the Senate a resolu¬ 
tion calling for an appropriation of $5,000 for a reinvestigation. By 
the time It got through the House of Bepresentatives and became 
a law, however, it merely authorized the Bureau of Reclamation to 
make an additional investigation if money was provided from 
other sources. Once more the people of Nebraska raised from their 
own funds the necessary money for the report. 

In June 1924 Senator Norris introduced a resolution and got it 
passed through the Senate, appropriating $300 for e^nses of a 
visit to Nebraska of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of the Senate. After the visit, hearings were held on Senator 
Norris' bill providing for irrigation in Nebraska. Many of you here 
probably remember the testimony of Mr. McConaughy and Mr, 
George P. Kingsley, as well as that of Senator Norris, back in 1926. 
Senator Norris' bill proposed to have the Treasury lend some 
forty million dollars for the purpose of building reservoirs and 
canals necessary for this irrigation. His bill was passed by the 
Senate, but the cooperation which he received from the House of 
Representatives was insufficient to get the blH passed there. Ne¬ 
braskans probably know this story better than I do. 

The plan at that time, as many of you know, was to build the 
Plum Creek reservoirs and irrigate from them as well as directly 
from the river at flood stages. The hitch came when it was found 
that the reservoirs would produce power; and here the liberalism 
of Senator Norris was once more put to the test. There is little 
doubt that he could have got the passage of the bill by the 
House If he had been willing to do away with the power aspects 
of the project, or to turn over the power practically free to the 
private power companies. In other words, if he had been willing 
to deprive the people of Nebraska of the power which the water 
generated, the Idectric Trust, as he called it in those days, would 
have allowed the people the prlvUege of irrigating their own farms; 
but Senator Norris would not make such a compromise at the 
people's expense. 

As the fight developed, the opposition of the private power com¬ 
panies became more and more an obstacle, rearing its head in 
many different forms. Even local railroads, which stood to benefit 
by the prospering agriculture the project would develop, were forced 
to reflect the opposition of the eastern money Interests that con¬ 
trolled them and the power companies, too. 

When it was proposed in Congress to appropriate $10,000,000 
for levees to check the Mississippi River, Senator Norris pioneered 
in a proposal that the Federal Government pay half the cost of 
dams on the tributaries of the Mississippi which would hold back 
the floods. 

From President Hoover on down, however, the Government en¬ 
gineers were still wedded to the levee system and refused to be 
guided by that foresight of his that is now the accepted way of 
handling our great river systems—^by combining the use of tributary 
storage dams with levees. His experience with Republican Presi¬ 
dents during the twenties led him finally to write: “Before we can 
get things of this kind enacted into law, we have got to have an 
administration—^I mean a President—who has some sjrmpathy with 
such things. With a President who believes in big business, who 
does not want to do anything contrary to the wishes of big business, 
I do not see how we can get this project started." 

So It was not until President Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
that this great irrigation project could go forward. And It was not 
too soon. Crop failures were becoming more frequent, landowners 
were becoming fewer, and it was more and more difficult to hold 
young people on the farm. In 1933 your State legislature passed 
senate file 310, allowing for the creation of irrigation and power 
districts. Many distriora were created, and most of them applied 
immediately to Washington for financial assistance. 

As you will probably remember, Senator Norris urged from the 
beginning that the applications from the two chief districts taking 
water from the Platte River be considered together. In the rush 
of the early days, this did not seem feasible; but I think there are 
few now who do not realize that Senator Norris' suggestions were 
wise, and If they had been followed would have led to a more eco¬ 
nomical solution. As it was, the projects which wore not opposed 
by the power companies were the first to get allotments, and It was 
only after many trips and much persuasion on the part of the 
friends of Tricounty that their allotment was finally made in 1935. 

With the approval of TTioounty's application, and the growing 
realization, both here and in Washington, that the several districts 
should be treated as aspects of the same problem of water oon- 
servatlohj steps were taken for a cooperative and unified solution. 
Ixiwedlaxely the power companies went to the courts and at¬ 
tempted to enjoin such a solution. You are familiar with the long, 
hard fight, the delays and costs resulting from the court fight; 
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but in tbe end the pebple*s right to borrow money from the 
Government and to bnUd for their own protection ima upheld. 

Then oame the fight on the diversion or water tram the Matte 
River and the resulthw decision in your EK^ate supreme court that 
certain parts of the ^firtoo^ty project could not be served vnih 
water from the Platte^ 

Although the Sutherland district went to NOW York and em¬ 
ployed what it thoui^; and what P. W. A. thought at the time, 
was one of the best engineering firms in the country, costly 
engineering mistakes were made and time was lost. But now. to 
a large extent, those mistakes have been corrected and the Suther¬ 
land project Is ready for operation. Xhe Loup, liGddle Ixnip, and 
North Loup districts are now in operation. The farmers in the 
valleys of the Middle Loup and Norw Loup already this year have 
received benefits from their projects. The people here In Batt¬ 
ings are already receiving hydropower. It Is coming now from 
the hmxp district, but with the completion of the Khigsley Dam 
will come from Trlcounty. 

I have taken the trouble to recall to you the long struggle over 
a quarter of a century for these projects so that you may not forget 
them In the joys of the harvest. The fight has been hard, the 
victory great; but the fight still goes on. If the trustees of these 
projects were to consider them merely as prlvats businesses, then 
half the victory Is lost. Of course, the first objective was water: 
but just as Senator Noaaxa was unwilling to sacrlfioe the incidental 
power which belonged to the people, so now the trustees should be 
unwilling to sacrifice any of the Incidental benefits which naturally 
come from such large public undertakings. 

It is not enough to consider these projects as providers of water 
or even as provldsni of pow^. They should be considered as a 
basis for a better life for the people of Nebraska. They should| 
be a means whereby you extend progressive and humane principles. 
Not only should they provide for the conservation of water to add 
to the farmers' wealth, but the power they produce should be made 
available to the maximum number of people In yoxur State. It 
should be made available to them at prices they can afford to pay. 
and it should be their insurance against private monopoly and 
private greed. Moreover, the Nebraska projects should set a stand¬ 
ard of public admiaalstration that will itself be a yardstick for 
administrative policy, efficient public operation, proper relations 
with employees, and recognition of their right to bargain collectively 
and to deal with management. 

It Is important for all of us to bear In mind that if these projects 
are to he called successful, and open the way for other such projects 
here and elsewhere, they must pay back the loan which they have 
secured from the Public Works Administration. It is to everyone’s 
advantage that these projects be so managed as to pay back every 
cent they have borrowed. 

If you are to go on now In the spirit of Senator Noasis, the leader 
who made these projects possible, you must show a true responsive¬ 
ness to the people, to the irrigator, to the power consumer, to labor, 
and to all the many interests that have a stake, or should have a 
stake, in your development, so that it will serve all its purposes 
well. My suggestion Is that you cannot be progressive, you cannot 
be liberal in water conservation unless you are liberal and progres¬ 
sive in your power policy and In your labor policy, and in all the 
relationships with the people In Nebraska in the conduct of your 
enterprise. In this you have only to follow the lead of Senator 
OEoaox NoBxn. You have only to look at his record to find that he 
is not merely a power liberal nor labor liberal nor conservation lib¬ 
eral nor relief liberal. Osoaox Norris believes in the continued 
progressive extension of democratic principles—that Is, In the con¬ 
tinued effort to make this country a better place for all of us. 


Railroaders Will Lose Jobs 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29,1940 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, more railroad men are to 
lose their Jobs If the projected St. Lawrence waterway treaty 
with Canada Is confirmed by the Senate of the United States. 

This project, If ever completed, will transfer from the 
American owned And operated railroads millions of tons of 
cargo to foreign-owned ships. Now this cargo Is handled 
from our great inland Lake ports to sea ports by our own 
railroads. At present this business requires thousands of rail* 
road employees, yet It is proposed that under this treaty 
foreign-owned ships, flying foreign flags and manned by 
foreign crews, win supplant our own American dUzens now 
engaged in the great railroad industry. 

The many thousands of railroad employees in my district, 
the home of the largest railroad shops In the world, speak to 


you today through the medium of the accompanying resolu¬ 
tion, in which they imalterahly oppose the approval of the 
St. Lawrence waterway project. 

Brotherhood or Railroad 8Kpp Oratts or America, 

Altoona Worics Local No. 42. 

Altoona, jPa„ February 27, 1940. 

Dear Sir: The members of the Altoona Works Locml No. 42 of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Shc^ Grafts of America are opposed to any 
subsidized projects, where the tagpayers furnish the money for 
some private concern to reap a harvest. Therefore we are opposed 
to the bill which was introduced Ip the House and Senate reviving 
the St, Lawrence waterway project. 

Whereas there has been a recent revival of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project; and 

Whereas a more Inappropriate time could not have been chosen 
for renewing the proposal, which the United States Senate has 
already turned down, In view of another staggering Budget that 
has been Jtist presented to Congress; and 

Whereas the Brooking Institution, after an Impartial and sclenUflo 
examination of the scheme In all its bearings, could find no pos¬ 
sible benefits to this country from an outlay that might exceed half 
a billion dollars: and 

Whereas, under the guise of a public-works project designed to 
prime the pump of business, it Is extravagant in conception and 
foredoomed to constitute an annual drain upon the resources of 
this ooxmtry and would result In the placing of an additional bur¬ 
den of taxes on the taxpayers; and 

Whereas the passage of this project would be at the expense of 
two basic American Industrlee, bituminous coal, in which Pennsyl¬ 
vania Is so much Interested, and the railroads, which transport It; 
and 

Whereas the loss of revenue to the railroads would entail per¬ 
manent imemplo 3 rment to thousands of railroad workers and, con¬ 
sequently, to thousands of coal miners and other workers In this 
district who are taxpayers and citizens of the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; and 

Whereas the citizens of these areas affected would be taxed to 
support a new competitor: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Brotherhood of Railroad Shop Crafts of 
America Local No. 42, Altoona, Pa., go on record condemning the 
St. Lawrence waterway project. 

Very truly yours, 

d. H. Akers, General Secretary, 


Bituminous Coal Act, 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


ARTICLE BY ARNOLD GERSTELL 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I wish to Include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Arnold Gerstell, of Hiiladelphia. Mr. Qer- 
stell is thoroughly familiar with the iniquities of the Bitumi¬ 
nous Coal Act. In the following article he forcefully dis¬ 
closed one abuse practiced by the Bituminous Coal Division 
of the Department of the Interior, of which the Congress 
should be aware. Here is another illustration of the dangers 
of bureaucracy and of government by edict instead of by law: 

TARXnr AS TOO GO 

(By Arnold GsxstsU) 

As everyone knows, the power to impose a tariff is, at one and the 
same time, the power to tax, to inflict penalty, to levy tribute, or 
to confer favor capriciously. 

Wittingly or otherwise. Congress, In passing the Guffey Act of 
1937, granted a tariff prerogative to the Bituminous Coal Commis¬ 
sion. Then, m 1989, when the President scrapped the Coal Oom- 
mlatlofi under the aegis of the Reorganization Act, he passed this 
power singly into the hands of Mr. Ickes. The latter lost no timo 
in setting up In his Department of the Interior a Coal Dlvlsioii 
through which to put Into execution the authority thus fortuitously 
received second-handedly from Congress. 

Now he Is about to exerolae the tariff power he found capsuled in 
the act. He hopes to begin in April. It Is possible, of oouise, that 
he may be delayed by the oourta, but lacking downright mutiny 
on the part of the public, It la moat probable that Congreas alone 
can stop him. 

But however that may be, the thing which is at the moment be¬ 
ginning to kick up a public interest is exactly how and where Mr, 
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XokM fiomM by a tariff power under a mandate to regulate the coal 
Industry. The query is, Just where does the rabbit set? 

First, It must be borne In mind that the real price paid for coal 
by the consumer Is made up of two parts: <1) The f. o. b. mine 
phee, plus <2) its cost of transportation from pit mouth to point 
of consumption—^the freight rate. 

Every user of coal, except possibly those who employ It only for 
oalefaotion, knows a freight rate when he eees one. It Is some¬ 
thing he has to pay wuly-nllly. Except In the case of water¬ 
borne coal or coal trucked, It Is nothing over which he can either 
bargain or dicker. He has to pay the rate per totv specified In the 
bill of lading. Any railroad that tampers or trifles with a freight 
rate, lacking formal authority of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, Is subject to criminal prosecution. 

In the archives of the I. C. O. are listed hundreds of thousands 
of freight rates. When compiled, grouped, filed, and duly Issued 
they become tariffs applicable, publicly and openly, to all trafllo 
moving over common carriers. 

And It does not merely happen that they are called tariffs. As 
a matter of precise fact, that Is exactly what they are—tariffs, 
groups of rates, charges, tolls, and fees applied on the movement 
of goods from one point to another. 

In this connection, however, It is to be remembered that these 
particular tariffs are Imposed as a system and thus are different 
In scope from tariffs which, In a wider sense, may be arbitrarily 
imposed with a lack of uniform system such, for instance, as 
tariffs to foster trade, coercive tariffs, retaliatory tariffs, and tariffs 
intended to compel obedience. It Is rather the tariff power as It 
falls in the latter category that has been entrusted to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Ickes. 

The rabbit in the woodpile Is to be found In part 2, sections (a) 
and (b) of the Guffey Act. 

Listen carefully: 

“All minimum prices • • • on coal for shipment Into a 
consuming market area shall be Just and equitable as between 
producers within the district ♦ * *. The district boards shall, 

under rules and regulations established by the Commission, co¬ 
ordinate [prices] In common consuming market areas upon a 
fair [as between the producing districts] competitive basis. 
• • • Such coordination, among other factors, but without 

limitation, shall take Into account the various kinds, qualities, 
and sizes of coal and the transportation charges upon coal." 

Now what Is the design worked into this verbal crocheting? To 
get at that in a reasonably Intelligent fashion it is necessary to 
know something of the framework In which all these things are to 
take place. 

The base of the edifice as set up in the act rests upon the estab¬ 
lishment of 23 coal-produclng districts, each circumscribed by 
metes and bounds. Next, these 23 districts are shuffled and 
grouped geographically Into 10 minimum-price areas, 2 or 3 of 
which latter lap over even into Canada. 

Next, It is required that within each of these price areas, such 
prices shall be established as will yield to the mines of the several 
producing districts embraced in the price area, a minimum return 
which shall not be less than the weighted average cost of produc¬ 
tion in the area. 

So far, so good. But wait a minute. After all that Is done, 
something else takes place. And here, if your interest still holds, 
watch your step. The deck, so to speak, Is again reshuffled and 
the United States—certain parts of Canada Included—is once more 
split up into 187 destination market districts. Be careful now. 
Don't slip off the trail. “Producing districts," “price areas," and 
“destination market districts" you understand. 

All right, in each of the market districts the prices of coal to 
the consumer at destination; that Is to say, the f. o. b. mine prices, 
plus the transportation charges, are to be “coordinated" so that 
each of the producing districts in the price area shall receive, not 
only a price not lower than the weighted average cost in the pro¬ 
ducing districts of the area, but also a fair share of the business 
available in all destination-market districts. 

Well, how is that to be done when coal shipped, perhaps, from a 
dozen producing districts moves Into a single-destination district 
under maybe a dozen different freight rates? 

There is, of course, but one answer. Obviously, the transporta¬ 
tion charges must ^ manipulated. But how is that to be done 
when it is a crime to monkey with a freight rate? Easy. Don't 
touch the freight rate, but Instead, either fictitiously Jack up the 
f. o. b. mine price on coal in the producing district which goes to 
market on a low freight rate and then artificially submerge the 
f. o. b. mine price on coal originating in the producing district 
which reaches the destination market district of a high freight rate, 
all to the end, nevertheless, that the required average mine price be 
maintained. 

And that. If you please, Is “coordination" under the Guffey Act. 
In short, rob Peter to pay Paul and confer always upon the con¬ 
sumer the honor of holding the bag. But before proceeding further 
and getting down to the real meat in the case, it may be well to go 
back a bit so as to finish on the line. 

In 1937, in the famous Lake Cargo case, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reduced the freight rate on coal from the Pittsburgh 
district to lower Lake ports from $1.66 to $1.46, thereby widening 
•the freight differential as between coal produced in the Pittsburgh 
field and that produced in the southern field by 20 cents a ton. 

For many years preceding 1027 the freight rate to lower Lake 
ports on southern coal was 26 cents higher than on coal from the 
Pittsburgh district to the same ports. When the L C. C. reduced 


the Pittsburgh rate from $1.66 to $1.46 and at the same ttme defiied 
to the southern earners the right to meet the cut, the total different 
tial as between Pittsburgh and the southern coal to lower Lake ports 
became 45 oents. 

This reduction In the freight rate on Pittsburgh coal had nothing 
whatever to do with derivative revenues of the railroads. It was 
based on an entirely different concept. In jxistifying Its action 
the I. O. 0. said: “Considering the economic conditions prevailing 
in the Pittsburgh dlstriot, we toerefore rule ♦ • Thus, solely 
to adjust an economic condition, the I. O. O. arrogated to itself the 
right to lay tariff against the southern section of the country in 
order to depress the economic conditions prevailing therein to a 
level of those prevailing In the northern fields. 

In short, the I. O . C. then attempted to assume the power to legis¬ 
late prosperity to one part of the country and adversity to another 
by the imposition of a tariff on Intersectional traffic. 

Immediately the courts granted the southern carriers an Injunc¬ 
tion, and the 20-cent rate reduction granted to coal producers In 
the Pittsburgh district was suspended. However, before the case 
reached the Supreme Court, the I. 0. 0. issued an Interim tariff 
whereby the total differential as between the Pittsburgh district and 
the southern field was compromised at 36 cents. 

The coal shippers, having no alternative, used the rates so fixed, 
and when the case came up for final hearing the Supreme Court 
refused to rule on Its broader aspect, holding that the shippers had 
prejudiced their case by accepting the interim rates as established. 
The Court accordingly held that the question Involved was moot, 
and the case went out the window. 

And now, down the same alley, comes Mr. Ickes, of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, panoplied under the Guffey Act with the 
empurpled power to manipulate coal freight rates; in other words, 
to lay a tariff, isolated in such manner as he may list, on 187 sub- 
regal sections Into which he has chopped up what we fondly imagine 
to be the United States of America. 

Will he get away with it? Congress alone can supply the answer. 


Omnibus Transportation Bill 
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LETTER FROM THE BUREAU OP TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE NEW BEDFORD BOARD OF COM¬ 
MERCE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include in the Record a letter from 
the bureau of transportation and public service of the New 
Bedford Board of Commerce, New Bedford, Mass., to Hon. 
Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, on the Wheeler-Lea transportation 
bill. 

The letter is as follows: 

Bureau of Transportation and Public Service 

OF the New Bedford Board of Commerce, 

New Bedford, Mass,, February 19, 1940, 
Re onmlbus transportation bill, S. 2009. 

Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Chairman: In behalf of the business, commercial, and 
port Interests of New Bedford, Maas., the New Bedford Board of 
Commerce and the general port development committee of the 
New Bedford-Falrhaven harbor dlstriot, bring to the attention of 
the joint House and Senate conferees now considering the pending 
omnibus transportation legislation passed by the House and Senate 
at their last session, blU S. 2009, their views regarding the following 
proposal: 

regulation of water carriers 

These parties are opposed to the inflexible or rigid regulation 
of the coastwise and Intercoastal steamship lines, and In particular 
the port-to-port rates thereof, by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, unless specific provisions are made for their regulation 
by experienced men in water transportation, and the arbitrary 
fixation of such port-to-port rates on any rail-rate basis Is prohibited. 

With respect tp the regulation of either contract or private water 
carriers, these parties record their strong opposition thereto, be- 
Ueving that such restrictive legislation for those special typ^ of 
water carriers Is wholly unnecessary and would only result in sub¬ 
stantially increasing the cost of Important necessaries of life, such 
as coal and petroleum and Its products, which now constitute a 
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Uam proportion ot tte wate-liomo Goaomeroo ol the port of Kew 
Bedfard. 8uoh oommoditlcs novo in iqieoha tppoi of oqulpmooitk 
Indqaeiulently owned or otwirterod, and do not lne<da« tbat dcgvoe of 
competition with common water carriers which would make n ao ai 
sary ^ restrlotlve mgulatlon thereof that Is propoaed by the legls- 
latloa now under oo^d>ratlan. Moreover, any restrtctlTe regula- 
tlon of oontraot or private carriers by water would only prove 
harmful to the feyland porta and 6hl^;»ing Intwreata. 

Of the two teflalatlve metwiiree now before the Houm and Senate 
oonfereea, tbeae paruae favor that passed by the House, excluding, 
however, those pmions to which these parties have expremed their 
objections as stated above. 

Very truly yours* 

A. H. nootraoM, JHafieper. 


stream Foliation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OV 

HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdays February Z9s 1940 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under consent 
granted me by the House to extend my ranarks in the Record, 
I include two articles regarding water pollution in the United 
States and the legislation covering this problem which is 
before us today. 

One of these articles is by J. N. *13ing** Darling and Mr. 
Phil Platt, secretary of the laaak Walton Iieague of America, 
in defense of the league, and the other contains similar state¬ 
ments in support of the Izaak Walton Iieague by such eminent 
Americans as Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, and President Franklin D, Roosevelt, 

In connection with the water-pollution Issue now before 
Congress, it has been brought to my attention that spokes¬ 
men for the Barkley bill, S. 685, who appear to be more con¬ 
cerned over the welfare of entrenched bureaucracy and those 
who use public waters as their private sewers than they are 
in consummation of a plan to redeem these waters, have pub¬ 
lic^ denounced the IZaak Walton League of America as 
^'obstructionists*' and have at various times referred to this 
worthy organization as *‘a minority group of highly vocal fish¬ 
ermen.” In contradiction to such Inferences, either implied 
or pifiilicly stated, it is my convictlcm that the league acts as 
spokesman for that overwhelming unorganized majority of 
puUic sentiment which believes in an orderly program of 
conservation of the Nation’s natural resources as the funda¬ 
mental basis of our future prosperity and well-being. 

In support of this contenUon, I submit herewith a recent 
statement made to the Izaak Walton League by that eminent 
and highly revered cimservationist, J. N. Darling, former 
Chief, United States Biological Survey: 

snr csxiD 

The Izaak Walton League is my church. 

It« creed 1g my creed. 

2 believe In It eincerely. 

2 have no more doubt about the permanent existence of the 
Iteaak Walton Lea^e as the backbone of eoneervatlon than I have 
that the Church of Gkxl will live. 

It wUl take work. 

The more work you put into It, the stronger the Izaak Walton 
Iieague wiu be. 

J. N. ("Dtwo”) DARtmo. 

WRAT OTHERS SAT ABOT7T THE XZAAK WALTON LXAGUS 

Calvin Coolidge; President Coolidge was greatly pleased 
with the work oi iSbe Izaak Walton League. He wrote tihe 
following letter of commendation in which he said, among 
otl^ things: 

The Izaak Walton League, appealing to every lover of the out-of- 
doors, has proved Itself an effective eduoatUnua force for intelli¬ 
gent conservation in this country. * * * I take pleasure in 

endorsing the efforts of your organization to stimulate a wider 
appreciation of, and participation In, the unexampled opportunities 
for outdoor recreation afforded by our country. 


Herbert Hoover: Wbeoi Secretary of Commerce* Herbert 
Hoover said of the league; 

The Izaak Walton League has become the greatest fores In the 
country for the protection and developBMnt of cg>po>^Dnitle8 for 
outdoor life. As our people Increase In numbers and In leisure we 
must have stimulation to health, and above all the moral value 
that comes from association with nature. Every member of the 
league is a further soldier In our ranks flirting an organized battle 
for this vital tldng in the Nation. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

The oanqpaign for the conservation of our renewable natural re¬ 
sources, paiticularly our wildlife, must be bsssd upon a dedication 
to unselfishness. The individual who expends his efforts to assure 
the perpetuation of our forests, our natural scenic inheritance, and 
our fish and game, cannot hope to retain thase privllegas for him¬ 
self alone. He must of necessity share them with others. * « « 
All who love forested heights populated with game, lAean streams 
and lakes stocked with fish, and magnificent vistas of unspoiled 
natural beauty, must inevitably wish the Izaak Walton Iieague of 
America well In Its self-appointed task of guarding these treasures. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 

It stands for a great Idear-something large and fine and generous 
and strong—’the united and unselfish effort of American men and 
women, lovers of nature and outdoor sport, to conserve our country's 
heritage of natural beauty and to protect her native birds and 
beasts and fishes from wanton, wasteful extermination. This is a 
patriotic, humane, and it seems to me. religious purpose. Ood gave 
\X8 this glorious land not to despoil and ruin, hut to love and cher¬ 
ish. to keep beautiful and fruitful and full of attraction and 
opportunity for that open-air life which will help us and our chil¬ 
dren to ward off the dangers and diseases of modem civilization. 
That is the object of the league, and that is why it must live. 

Flood Control 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOE B. BATES 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I realize that there is an economy wave that is 
pretty hard to overcome In this body at this time, and I 
for one have no desire to get In the way of that drive for 
economy. 1 think it is necessary and I think we should 
practice it, but I just wonder if, out of anxiety to economize, 
It might not be possible to forget the essentials and maybe 
make our acts destructive rather than economical. I am 
thinking now of the great Ohio Valley from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, and the numerous towns on both sides of the river, and 
of the fear the citizens of these towns have of "Old Man 
River” swooping down on them in the nighttime and de- 
strojdng their property, their health, and, in many instances, 
their lives. 

I speak of the Ohio because Z am more familiar with it 
than with any of the other rivers of the United States and 
because I am more partial to that section than any other sec¬ 
tion of the United States. To my way of thinking. It would 
be good business economy to iireserve the peoi^e in this valley 
and their industries to the exclusion of all o^er governmen¬ 
tal activities. I may be biased in my thinking along this line 
because I live on the bank of this river myself and It borders 
my district for a distance of more than 100 miles. However, 
I invite you to consider this from the viewpoint of national 
defense, for which we all seem to have a craze at this time* 
imagine a state ol war existing and during that war the visi¬ 
tation of one of these destructive fkxids down this great river 
with Pittsburgh and vicinity havfiig all its steel and other 
industries put out of commission: the same thing happening 
to the mills at Wheeling, W. Va.; Ashland, Ky*: Portsmouth, 
Ohio: Newport, Ky.: and all the other towns along the river. 
Then add to that the various chemical plants, powder plants* 
and other Industries that would be put out of oommlsslQn for 
80 to 60 days because of one of these floods: and. In addition 
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to that, the trunk lines of the C. & O., B. & O., and N. & W. 
railways being put out of commission by this same flood. 
What more could happen to paralyze this whole United States 
than for a thing like this to happen? 

I do not think you could do a thing more destructive to the 
citizens of the United States or to the national defense of 
the United States than to fail to supply funds in an amount 
that can be wisely spent by the War Department. Their 
engineers estimate that they can spend $63,000,000 profitably 
in the Ohio Valley alone this year, and the Appropriations 
Committee has fixed the total for the United States at $70,- 
000,000—just $7,000,000 more than the amount the engineers 
figure they can spend wisely in the Ohio Valley alone. 

It is my firm conviction that the Congress of the United 
States will not be economizing when, through their failure to 
appropriate money, they retard a program designed to protect 
millions of American citizens. 


Wheeler-Lea Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VINCENT P. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday/, February 29, 1940 


dustries which require, to compete with foreign suppliers, the 
availahllity of inexpensive forms of transportation. In this con¬ 
nection it should be noted that since the enactment of the luter- 
coastal Shipping Act, Intercoastal freight rates have increased ap¬ 
proximately 30 percent, a large part of which Increase can be 
directly ascribed to governmental control of Intercoastal shipping.” 

These criticisms are supported by the letter issued under date of 
January 29 last, by the legislative committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, submitted to the Joint Senate and House 
conference committee now drafting a report on the Wheeler-Lea 
bill. The Commission criticizes the Wheeler bill, stating In effect 
that while codification of the Interstate Commerce Act Is desirable 
there is need for so many changes In the Wheeler bill as to Justify 
the making of another effort In that direction at some future time. 
The Commission explains that the Wheeler bill was produced 
•‘under difficulties’' and was necessarily a “forced and hurried” Job, 
It expresses the belief that If sufficient time and attention could be 
given to the preparation of the Wheeler bill, a better product 
would result. 

The letter of the legislative committee of the Commission Indi¬ 
cates clearly that, at least so far as the Wheeler bill is concerned, 
without any public demand and. in fact, without any public need, 
admittedly imperfect, compromise legislation changing drastically 
the basis of rate making for both water and inland transportation 
Is being rushed through Congress. 

Domestic water-borne transportation Is a subject of such vital 
Importance to the port and to the business of New York that we 
respectfully urge you to oppose this unnecessary legislation v/hich 
can only result in increasing transportation costs to all the people. 

Yours sincerely. 

This Merchants' Ass6ciation 
OF New York, 

By S. C. Mead, Secretary, 


Third-Term Resolution? 


LETTER FROM THE MERCHANTS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include in the Record a letter from 
the Merchants* Association of New York to members of the 
joint Senate and House conference committee considering the 
Wheeler-Lea transportation regulation bill: 

The Merchants’ Association of New York, 

New York. February 7, 1940. 

Senators: Burton K. Wheeler, Harry S, Truman, Vic Donahey, 
Wallace H. White, Jr., Clyde M. Reed. 

Representatives: Clarence F. Lea, Alfred L. Bulwinkle, Robert 
Grosser, William P. Cole. Jr., Charles A. Wolverton, Charles 
A. Halleck, Pekr G. Holmes. 

Dear Sirs : The Merchants’ Association of New York desires at this 
time to reiterate its strong opposition to those provisions of the 
Wheeler-Lea bill (S. 2009) which would regulate water carriers In 
domestic commerce by placing them under the super\'islon of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. We urge that no conference re¬ 
port be made on the bill, but that If one Is made, no action be taken 
on It by the Congress for a period of at least 30 days, to permit the 
Congress to have the benefit of an expression of views from pro¬ 
ducers, shippers, and the public on Its very technical and far- 
reaching provisions. 

In a previous communication under date of July 20, 1939, we 
stated the reasons for our opposition to this legislation. Our con¬ 
clusions In this respect are. if anything, more firmly established, 
a 3 the Intervening time has further proven them to be correct. 
We stated then and repeat now that this legislation appears to 
represent largely the viewpoint of the railroads, and that It has 
been prepared without adequate study and consideration of the 
needs of the coastwise and Inland maritime Interests of the coun¬ 
try or of the general public. No opportunity for such a study has 
been afforded. 

The association in Its protest of July 20 last stated: 

“No adequate, comprehensive, and Impartial investigation of the 
transportation system and problems of the United States has been 
made. We strongly urge, therefore, that Congress do not enact the 
Lea bill or 8. 2009, but Instead that the House act favorably on 
House Resolution 226, which provides for a House committee to 
Investigate and report on the transportation systems of the country 
involving all forms of transportation, the effect of existing trans¬ 
portation laws and the methods of their administration. Following 
such a thorough Investigation and subsequent report Congress can 
proceed, on a fact basis, to establish regulations applicable to all 
forms of transportation with the assurance that such regulations 
are adequate, fair to all transportation Interests involved, and also 
are In the Interests of Industry and the public generally. 

“We oppose the enactment of the Wheeler or the Lea bill or 
any compromise legislation regulating water carriers at this ses¬ 
sion of Congress, because it is the conviction of this association 
‘that placing domestic water-borne commerce upder the regulation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission Is unwise and Illogical, 
and will Inevitably tend to Increase rates on domestic water-borne 
traffic, with a corresponding adverse effect on various national In- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 

Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following editorial from 
today's edition of the Washington Post: 

[Prom The Washington Post of February 29, 1940J 

THIRD-TERM RESOLUTION? 

It may be Impossible to restrain political-minded legislators who 
are determined to raise the third-term Issue in the Senate. But 
responsible Members of that body might at least reflect upon the 
futility and Impropriety of passing an antl-tlUrd-term resolution. 

The business of Congress Is to enact national legislation and 
not to nominate or to prevent the nomination of candidates for 
the Presidency. One may search the Constitution In vain for any 
grant of power to either the Senate or House to prescribe the 
number of terms that a President may serve. In the absence of 
any such power the Senate can best preserve its dignity and 
prestige by leaving the question of a third term for President 
Roosevelt to the President himself, the Democratic Party, and the 
American people. 

In 1928 the Senate went out of Its way to pass a resolution aimed 
at President Coolldge, even though he probably had no Inten¬ 
tion of seeking a second Presidential nomination. That move was 
obviously Inspired by politics. It drew support only from Demo¬ 
crats and Insurgent Republicans. Now the support for an anti- 
third-term resolution is coming from RepubUcans and dissident 
Democrats. 

If such a resolution Is pushed to a vote, Its chief effect will 
be to stultify the veteran Senators who recorded their votes 12 
years ago. Everyone knows that such a resolution would be an 
expression of partisanship rather than principle. It would not 
necessarily mean that Its supporters favor adherence to the two- 
term tradition under any and all circumstances, but only that 
they do not want President Roosevelt In the White House for 4 
additional years. 

Of course, a Senate resolution does not become a law. It Is 
merely an expression of sentiment on the part of Individuals 
who happen to be serving as national legislators. TTiere seems 
to be no * question that the Senate lowers Its prestige when It 
chooses this method of entering into a strictly political oontzt^ 
versy. 

No doubt some Members of the Senate are sincerely convinced 
that no President under any circumstances should be allowed to 
remain In the White House more than 8 years. The logical course 
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for them to take to to sponsor a ooiistltutlonal amendment for¬ 
bidding third terms. Much can be said both for and against such 
an amendment, but dtoeusslon of the Issue on this basis would at 
least have a ring of slnoerlty that to lacking In anti-third-term 
rescdutlon movement. 

The two-term tradition appears to have a strong hold upon the 
American peoide. ft rests on the sound btilef that no individual 
to indispensable In a democracy. Leaders who covet continued pc^u- 
lar esteem and goodwill In this country must not even oreate a 
suspicion that they would like to perpetuate their power Indefinitely. 
They have an obligation to abide by the spirit as well as the letter of 
American democracy. If any leader forgets this obligation, he ex¬ 
poses himwftif to severe discipline at the hands of the electorate. 

Congress would do well to recognitie. however, that this Is a ques¬ 
tion for the people to decide. Opponents of the administration have 
complained bitterly when the President has encroached upon the 
powers of Congress. That in Itself should Induce them to think 
twice when they are tempted to indulge In legislative Interference 
with the free choice of a Chief Executive. 


Migratory Farm Families—^What Can Be Done for 

Them 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29,1940 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, Mark Twain has been quoted as 
saying that everybody complained about the weather but 
nobody did ans^hlng about it. 

Today, after 6 years of discussions and reports of conditions 
in and growing out of recurring droughts in the Great Plains 
area, we are just about where we were when dust from the 
seared acres was blown more than a thousand miles eastward 
and dimmed the skies over the National Capital. Certainly 
so far as effectively combatting the effects of the gross waste 
of the meager water supplies of the Great Plains, we have 
made but little, if any, progress. 

SXCZUCTART ICKES SUGOBSTS SOUND POUCT 

It is true that iii 1939 the Congress appropriated $5,000,000 
for a water-conservation program in the Great Plains, but 
that was a mere drop in the bucket for effective conservation 
in an area that extends from the Canadian border to the Rio 
Grande. It was barely enough to start a few projects for 
which plans were ready in the northern Great Plains, and I 
most heartily concur with the view expressed by Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes in a letter to Senator Hayden, of Arizona, 
dated January 18, 1940, that at least $5,000,000 annually 
should be appropriated for continuation of the Great Plains 
program. Likewise I favor the Secretary’s suggestions that 
not less than $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year in reimbursable 
funds shall be provided for construction of Federal reclama¬ 
tion projects. 

You may ask why a Member of the Congress from a Pacific 
Coast State should be so concerned with water conservation 
in the Great Plains. Aside from the interest I have as the 
Representative of a district in an arid region in the problems 
of States similarly affected, I can assure you that the States 
among and west of the Rocky Mountains can testify to at least 
one outstanding effect of the droughts on their social and eco¬ 
nomic well-being. And that revolves around the westward 
migration of farm and other families who have fled the Great 
Plains region and are seeking irrigated land on which to make 
a fresh start in life. 

WES T BR N lUOXATION 

My attention has been called to an article in the Washing¬ 
ton Post of February 27, in which a migratory labor problem 
on the Atlantic seaboard Is described. The Farm Secuzlty 
Administration estimates that from 10,000 to 20,000 migrant 
families will progress northward from Floalda this spring in 
search of employment. Multiply this number 5 to 10 times 
and you will be able to picture the problem that confronts 
the far Western States. 


While the movement of farm families from the Cotton Belt 
has been due in a large extent to agricultural readjustments 
resulting from power fanning, the records show that westward 
migrations have been largely keyed to the intensity of the 
droughts in the last decade. At my request, Commissioner 
John C. Page, of the Bureau of Reclamation, has provided me 
with certain facts with respect to the droushts and the effect 
on westward migrations, which are summarised thus: 

The United States Weather Bureau describes the recurrence 
last year as **the most severe autumn drought in history," 
following what experts of Nebraska and Kansas colleges as¬ 
sert was the worst "summer drought damage since 1934." 

For the July-November period, 1939, the number of persons 
in need of manual employment from the Great Plains States 
entering California was 50 percent greater than the total dur¬ 
ing the first half of the 3 ^ar. 

For the entire year 1939. the number of such migrants enter¬ 
ing California exceeded the total for 1936. 

Based on school enrollment statistics, specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture have made preliminary estimates 
that approximately 155,000 migrant families entered the 8 
Pacific Coast States and Idaho from January 1, 1930 through 
May, 1939. 

Available data show that the greater number of these 
families were directly from the Great Plains States, and that 
many more from that area stopped temporarily in other 
States en route. 

By States the migrant families enumerated as arriving dur¬ 
ing the first 9 years of the decade were apportioned some¬ 
what as follows: 

California: 110,000 with 98.7 percent of schools reporting. 

Washington: 18,900 with 87.5 percent of schools reporting. 

Oregon: 19,400 with 81.3 percent of schools reporting. 

Idaho: 6.790 with 55.1 percent of schools reporting. 

Later figures reveal that in the Pacific Northwest the school- 
survey families represent only 63 percent of the total and 
that 460,000 persons all told moved into the Pacific Northwest 
in 9 years. Idaho alone reports a net gain of 80,000 men, 
women, and children through migrations. 

Allowing for an undetermined number who have moved out 
of the area, who have been settled on farms or who have 
secured gainful employment, it is estimated that there are 
now on the Pacific coast around half a million homeless men, 
women, and children. 

MUST EXPAND FEDERAL RECLAMATION 

The Federal reclamation program has been advanced with 
all the vigor available funds would permit. Yet the area of 
newly irrigated land available for settlement has been woe¬ 
fully inadequate to meet the demands of the normal increase 
in agricultural population of the West without consideration 
for the vast number of newcomers. 

It is not suggested that aU of the migrants reaching the 
coast could be settled on irrigated land, even if a sufficient 
area were available. However, the record shows that in the 
cities and towns that have grown up in the wake of reclama¬ 
tion developments, the population supported is three times 
that of the farms. Here would have been opportunities for 
the emploment of mechanics and other skilled and unskilled 
labor who have moved westward and whose plight has swelled 
the relief burdens. 

Lack of water-conservation facilities in the dry areas of the 
Great Plains has resulted in continued losses of population, 
with consequent depreciation of tax values that have affected 
the economy of States and counties. 

The Great Plains water-conservation program Inaugurated 
in 1939 was a start toward reducing the necessity for further 
extensive migrations from the States most disastrously af¬ 
fected by the droughts. Appropriations, however, were suf¬ 
ficient to start projects in only three States to the northward. 
Without further funds, relief cannot be given areas most 
seriously affected by the 1939 recurrences. 

While westward migrations are not a phenomena, the 
movement in recent years of distressed families, following 
the droughts, has presented a most pressing problem for the 
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States that have felt the impact of the new arrivals. Fed¬ 
eral relief expenditures have soared and the burden on the 
States and localities has been greatly increased. 

The number of new arrivals In the West from 1930 to 
1934 approximated the totals that had come in during the 
early twenties, but following the severe damage of 1934 there 
was a substantial upsurge. This continued until 1937 after 
which there was a slight recession. But with the low precipi¬ 
tation of 1939, the hight from the Great Plains was renewed. 

THERE IS A DRY CYCLE 

Dr. J. E. Weaver, University of Nebraska, in December 
1939, predicted “the most ruinous drought in the history of 
the mldwestem Dust Bowl next summer," asserting that 
even with good rains year after year it would take 50 years 
to restore the Great Plains area by “normal means." 

More recent reports of the Weather Bureau are that 
while recent snows have been helpful, the moisture received 
has not been sufficient to replenish the sadly depleted sup¬ 
plies for the subsoil. 

Winter wheat on December 1, 1939, was 59.4 percent of 
normal, compared with a previous low on that date of 68.9 
percent in 1932. Pasture was seared, requiring extensive 
feeding readjustments, gardens and truck crops were de¬ 
stroyed, and there was a serious shortage of domestic and 
stock water, the Weather Bureau reported. 

In the States of the Great Plains area, the rainfall In the 
fall months of 1939 was from 25 to 50 percent of normal, 
with the drought most severe in southwestern Nebraska, 
eastern Colorado, western Kansas, and the Panhandles of 
Oklahoma and Texas. Actual precipitation in the six States 
almost wholly in the Great Plains, compared with the nor¬ 
mal record and the deficit for September, October, and 
November was as follows: 


Stftto 

Normal 

Actual 

Moisture 

dclicit 

KbTII'JAS ___ _ _ __ 

Inchfs 

6.09 

Inchet 

1.76 

Inches 

4.34 

North Dakota_......._-_........... 

8.26 

1.46 

1.80 

Roiith Dtikota _ 

3.63 

2.16 

1.47 

Oklahoma___-_-_..................... 

8. 12 

3.36 

4.76 

Nohraska . _....._.......___ 

4. 53 

1,16 

3.36 

q'oxas _ _____..._ 

7.83 

4. 59 

8.24 



Except for southern California, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and 
western New Mexico, the West and the Great Plains had the 
driest fall months on record. Generally in the West, the pre¬ 
cipitation averaged 50 percent of normal. In the eastern 
Washington area it was 25 percent. 

RELIEF COSTS ARE STAGGERING 

A review of available information as to the costs to the 
United States Treasury as a result of the droughts reveals: 

In 285 counties which lost most heavily in population from 
1930 to 1935, Federal aid from 1933 to 1936 was from $119 to 
$175 per capita. 

In 119 counties where the drought appeared less severe in 
its effects, the Federal aid was only $58 per capita. 

In the 11 Mountain and Pacific States, which have borne 
the brunt of migrations of distressed farm families. Federal 
relief expenditures by the Work Projects Administration and 
its predecessor agencies was 20 to 25 percent more than the 
normal population would require. 

In the Federal reclamation areas of the West, the relief 
costs have been one-third of the load in the nonirrigated 
areas. 

There is a striking unanimity in' estimates of the number 
of farm families from the Great Plains area who have fled 
the droughts and sought a chance to root themselves to the 
soil farther west. 

Farm Administrator Will W. Alexander, in the spring of 
I 1938, placed the number of families that had moved into the 
7 far Western States from 1934 through 1937 at 58,400. 

Representative Dewey Short, of Missouri, president of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, speaking before the 
.National Reclamation Association at Denver in November 
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1939, quoted the Department of Agriculture as estimating 
that— 

From 1934 to 1939, 75,000 farm families Immigrated into the 7 
far Western States—^fow have been able to settle permanently and 
the rest had to depend on seasonal agriculture and relief. 

SOME FIGURES FOR CALIFORNIA 

Taking these figures, substantiated by detailed reports of 
the border patrol of the California Bureau of Plant Quaran¬ 
tine, as shown by the accompanying table for the period from 
July 1, 1935, to November 30, 1939, it is a safe estimate that 
more than 100,000 farm ffiunilies, or approximately half a 
million men, women, and children, from the Great Plains 
area have come into the Western States in the last decade. 


Persons *Hn need of manual employment'^ entering California by 
motor vehicle from Great Plains States, July 1, 1935, to Nov. 
30, 1939 i 


State 

Total, 4 
years 6 
months 

July- 

Dccem- 

her 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Jan- 

uary- 

June 

1939 

July- 

Novem¬ 

ber 

1039 

Total, 11 
months, 
1030 

OkhUioma_ 

79,810 

7,561 

22,989 

21,709 

13,212 

5 ,386 

8,953 

14,339 

Texas. 

36,663 

3,a31 

8,304 

8,723 

1 8,684 

3,508 

8,713 

7,221 

Kansas. 

15,209 

2, 238 

8,000 

4,484 

2, 209 

858 

1,520 

2,378 

Colorado. 

12,121 

1,584 

2,249 

3,702 

2, 428 

895 

1,263 

2,158 

New Mexico... 

11,439 

1,678 

2,440 

2,080 

2,467 

1,006 

1,218 

2,284 

Nebraska. 

9,913 

1,258 

3,019 

3,024 

1,403 

415 

794 

1,209 

Montana. 

4,569 

834 

969 

1,102 

858 

133 

673 

806 

Bouth Dakota.. 

3, 670 

468 

1,067 

1,164 

526 

136 

209 

345 

North Dakota.- 

2,965 

532 

912 

834 

387 

83 

181 

264 

W yoming. 

2,764 

337 

738 

659 

491 

139 

40U 

639 

Total*... 

178,923 

20,021 

40, 687 

48,081 

32,055 

12,619 

* 18,924 

»31,643 


1 Data collected by border Inspectors of bureau of plant quarantine, California 
Department of AKrieulture. 

2 For 4 years (July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1039) total from Orest Plains States was 
51.3 pertiont of arsons cheeked at border stations from all sections of the country. 

* lutal, IncludlnR December 1939, 20,930; for 12 montlis, 1939, 33,549. Figures by 
Individual States for December 1039 not available. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST AID WESTERN STATES IN MIGRATION PROBLEM 

That the Western States have been unable to absorb all 
of these newcomers and place them where they would have 
an opportunity to rehabilitate themselves is beyond dispute. 
Similarly, it is a fact that without opportunities for employ¬ 
ment, they have swelled the relief rolls and contributed ma¬ 
terially to increasing drains on Federal, State, and local 
resources. 

To meet the problems that has been thrust upon the 
Great Plains and Western States by droughts and migra¬ 
tions, there appears this threefold solution: 

First. Expansion of the Great Plains water conservation 
program to halt further migrations from the farms of the 
region and aid in combatting effects of the continuing 
droughts. 

Second. More adequate appropriations to expedite com¬ 
pletion of Federal reclamation projects imder construction 
that will provide Irrigated land for settlement of migrant 
farm families already in the West. 

Third. Speeding of construction of facilities to provide 
supplemental water for established agricultural areas that 
will be able to absorb some of the newly arrived families. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SHOWS HOW COULEE DAM AND COLUMBIA BASIN 
WILL CARE FOR 500,000 PEOPLE 

The urgency of action is attested by the remarks of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt in a radio address on the night of January 
19, 1940, in connection with the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. Apropos of the subject I have 
been presenting, the President said: 

Last AprU • * • i referred to our concern for the children 

of the migratory families who have no settled place of abode. X 
spoke casually to the press today about a study I am making. Up 
In the State of Washington we are spending a great many mUlions 
to harness the Columbia River, to put a great dam up there which 
will pump the water up onto a huge area of land capable of pro¬ 
viding a living for 600,000 people—irrigated land, today a desert— 
which cah be xpade a garden with the process of modern science. 
Who ought to go there? Are we going to treat that 2 years from 
now just as we treat the average irrigation project? Will It be a 
contract with the Government to pay out the loan over a period 
of years on the basis first come first served? 

I have read a book; It Is called Grapes of Wrath; and there are 
500,000 Americans that live in the covers of that book. I would 
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like to see the Coloiiible Basin devoted to the care of 500,000 
people represented In Grapes of Wrath. 

Migratory famines, the eltuation of their children—children vdio 
have no homee^amllles who can put down no roots, cannot live 
In a community—^that calls for special consideration. But I am 
being practical. I am trying to find a place for them to go. This 
means, in its simplest terms, a program for the permanent resettle¬ 
ment of at least 1,000,000 people in the Ckfiimfbia Basin and a lot 
of other places. And remember that the money spent on It, after 
careful planning, is going to be returned to the United States Gov¬ 
ernment many times ovpr In a relatively short time. 

Blundering With Gk>ld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
’ Thursday, February 29, 1940 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, permit me to approach 
the subject of gold once more from a hard-boiled, business 
point of view. I see in our 20,000-ton golden calf and its 
shrine in Kentucky, an expensive idolatry, not a business 
proposition. I am as anxious as anyone to see some business 
use found for the metal; but I do not want to see this Con¬ 
gress or Nation laboring under any illusions as to what can 
be done with it. l^t us stop blundering our way through 
these money problems, perpetuating generation after genera¬ 
tion the paradoxes and Illusions which blighted the work of 
the old British recoinage commission and for which civiliza¬ 
tion is still paying through the nose. Nothing can be gained, 
much can be lost, by procrastinating to a time in the not dis¬ 
tant future the careful and thorough consideration of the 
whole policy which the distinguished gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. WlLLiAMSl has very tentatively suggested might be 
undertaken. 

1 certainly do not see how anyone, in the light of either 
theory or expoience, can justify this gold policy as needed to 
help encourage and expand our export trade. There is too 
much opinion afloat that our domestic prosperity hinges on 
dumping our soil fertility and resources abroad. If that be 
true we are a helpless colossus Indeed. But it is not true. 
In the United States, at least, it is foreign trade that does 
the hinging, while domestic trade furnishes the fulcrum. 
Or, to shift our metaphor, the domestic hen lays a foreign 
egg, not the foreign egg a domestic hen. Foreign trade, Mr. 
Speaker, is the tail, not the dog. 

There are few, if any, authorities who have given as careful 
study to this subject oi foreign change as have Professors 
Graham and Whittles^, whose treatise on our Golden Ava¬ 
lanche has just come off the Princeton Press. I submit that 
there is certainly no support for our present policy in this 
book. Its contents are a trenchant challenge to attempts to 
justify any further purchase of foreign gold, and it certainly 
appears that we are involving ourselves in an increasingly 
serious dilemma by continuing our present metal-buying 
policy, particularly as respects gold. 

An adequate consideration of the principles and outstand¬ 
ing lessons of experience in metallic coinage would take more 
time than I can give it here. But since the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee is at long last launching an inves¬ 
tigation of these matters, it seems of some importance to 
place in the Record a refutation of certain fallacies, as they 
appear to me, which are current in discussion, and certain 
points which have recently been made by the most careful 
and informed students of the problem of metallic standards. 

I hope the Senate Investigators will give particular con¬ 
sideration to the recent work of Dr. Murad, professor of bank¬ 
ing and finance at the University of Southern California. 
This little book, The Paradox of a Metal Standard, may not 
be the last word on the relation of coinage to i^eea and 
values. To me, certainly, the author’s conclusion that there 
can be no such thing as a standard of economic value seems 


a quite unacceptable defeatism. But Dr. Murad has rendered 
a yeoman service in pointing to the paradox in current 
theories of coinage as related to a standard of value. 

A STANDASD or VALUE 

Let me try to Indicate the basis for my belief that this 
paradox can be traced to confusion between the very words 
’’price” and ’’value.” By this confusion, it appears, we are 
unwittingly assuming what is by no means established, viz, 
that price and value are identical. Indeed, it will be gen¬ 
erally conceded that price and value have seldom proved to 
be Identical in practice, for we are continually exsierlencing 
what Is being termed ’’disparity” in prices. With reference 
to what does this ’’disparity,” as between farm and factory 
prices, for examine, exist? Were prices in no way ’’disparate” 
in the pre-war period, 1909-14? Or in 1926? By what 
standard has it been determined that they were at ^’parity” 
in any pEUticular year, month, day, or Instant? Other stand¬ 
ards of physical measurement are changeless in time. What 
possible rational justification is there, then, for the idea that 
price relations should or can remain at the same ’’parity,” 
yet without reference to any fixed standard of value? 

It has seemed almost Impossible for the human mind to 
shake off what has been called the ’’money illusion” to the 
effect that the value of money is a constant, unchanging 
standard so that price and value are Identical. From this 
fallacy of circular reasoning, or using our conclusion as a 
premise, we have been assuming that the market price of 
some psuiiicular commodity—or even of several or all oom- 
moditics—-can be arbitrarily selected and pegged—or aver¬ 
aged, if an index is used—as representing a ’’standard” in 
economic value; whereupon the effect, upon price, of money 
supply on the one hand and of the commodity market on the 
other hand, Is abrogated for that ’’standard” commodity— 
or commodities—and it Is enthroned as a “standard of value” 
upon which, by virtue of mere flat, all other economic values 
become contingent and are correctly priced quite as if they 
were being bartered. 

If there is some peculiar logical basis which does not apply 
to other commodities for applying this exceptional reasoning 
to gold or silver, the test of time has failed to reveal it. 
Merely coining or arbitrarily defining gold as money or as a 
standard of value—“monetizing” It by law—does not trans¬ 
form It into either a standard of value or a suitable medium 
of exchange. If there Is any one lesson to be drawn from 
economic history, it is that the fixing of prices by law is im¬ 
possible in the long run; and we are at long last discovering 
that the notion that precious metals are an exception to this 
rule only leads to a paradox. 

The fallacy of this money illusion has arisen, it seems to 
me, in a false analogy between standards in weights and 
measures on the one hand and the so-called standard we 
have attempted to employ for economic values on the other. 
For example, we do not in fact, as is the case in selecting the 
gold standard for economic values, take some natural class 
of objects, such, for example, as the feet of men, attribute 
to them some intrinsic value as to length, and proceed to 
assume that the average, or the greatest common divisor, of 
all existing lengths in human feet is the standard foot value 
for all measurements of length. There could be no possible 
useful system of measurement based on such a shifting stand¬ 
ard. Even more absurd would be tbe idea that the standard 
of length could be similarly arrived at by averaging the 
lengths of everything with which the commimity happ^ed 
to be concerned at any particular period of time. Yet that 
is the vague and indefinable idea of a standard in economic 
value which our price system is alleged to represent accord- 
ix^ to the concept of a so-called general price level as repre* 
sentlng the value of money. 

But if physical standards of measurement are not an arbi¬ 
trary selection of a natural entity of any kind, by what proe^ 
ess are they selected? Measurable jdiyslcal j^pertles do not, 
oi course, exist apart from concrete things. While our under¬ 
standing of the things about us is thus subject to the limita¬ 
tions of our senses^ we are nevertheless continually attempt- 
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Ing apiumludB and cooiiiartBoxis in order to orient and conduct 
olimives relative, for examiOe, to the epecdal oharaeterlaUcs 
of concrete things in our environment. Doing this m a way 
which will enable us to remember and compare our expen- 
enoas reiattve to dllferent times and places, so that we may 
antli^pate the future and act accordUigly, that is, act ra¬ 
tionally, rcQulres tlmt spatial dimension be set up as an 
abstraction and a wholly arbitrary portion of it be fixed upon 
as a spatial standard. 

Ihus we are cmnpelled to define what we mean by a straight 
line before we can begin to divide it up Into parts of signifi¬ 
cant size for our purposes as in considering length in con¬ 
crete objects. This definition of a straight line cannot be 
art^traiy* It must correspond to reality to be significcunit and 
useful. But its (tlvisi(m can only be arbitrary because that 
divlsk>n Is merely for the purpose of creating a universal basis 
for numerical oomparismis which have only a psychological 
significance. Reality in environment is not numerical: not 
finite. It is universal and continuous. It is Infinite. Its 
enxuneration is a peculiarly human device which exists no¬ 
where else in nature. 

When mekiag these phsrsical, measurable comparisons— 
say, for example, of lengthr—we have to settle first on the 
physical things we are comparing both in time and In space. 
We may, xierhaps, be considering merely those things within 
our range of vision at some moment. For purposes ot the 
Intended comparison, this is our so-called universe. The 
simplest unit of length by which comparisons within this 
universe may be expressed numerically, would obviously be 
the greatest common divisor of all the lengttis we are com¬ 
paring. Literally, of course, such a divisor would become 
small as the number of things measured and compared be¬ 
came large; because it is not possible for numerous concrete 
things to correspond naturally to any precise unit as a com¬ 
mon divisor. But our needs and abilities In measurement 
have practical limitations and we, therefore, fix for use as a 
permanent, general standard to cover all times and places, 
an arbitrary quantity of such size that it need not be either 
divided or multiplied by any excessively large number in 
order to come within our ordinary needs for a standard com¬ 
mon divisor. This does not avoid error. It only reduces error 
to negligible proportions for our purposes. 

As to economic values, however, it Is painfully apparent 
that in our price system we have not attained a standard of 
accuracy such that its error in representing something we 
are calling value is of negligible proportions. Length values 
have beeh brought to the point of negligible error, but economic 
values have not. We have discovered what a straight line is, 
and can measure length, but we have not yet discovered what 
economics is so as to define it clearly, and we certainly can¬ 
not measure economic values consistently imtll we do. Nor 
can we, when this discovery has been attained and defined, 
measure such values by prices on the bland assumption that 
money, or gold, is a standard of value; nor can we set up a 
money control system on the theory that the needed price 
standard is merely a common divisor of the price figures 
concerned in any ^en period of time. Precisely as we have 
not defined the standard of length value as the greatest com¬ 
mon divisor—or the mode, or median, or harmonic, arith¬ 
metic, or geometric mean, If I may run the gamut of 
statistical methodology—of all lengths in existing bovine 
animals, or in gold nuggets, so we cannot arbitrarily define 
the standard of economic value as in any way dependent upon 
the particular economic characteristics of cattle or of gold. 

We cannot and do not standardize the whole simply by a 
part thereof. We are compelled to abstract its qualities In 
order to measure them. Length is a pure abstraction. Bo 
must economic value be defined, abstractly, before it can be 
standardized correctly for numerical measurement by prices. 
Qualitatively, a standard must check with reality; but quan¬ 
titatively it must be wholly arbitrary in order to be univer¬ 
sally ap];Alcable; and it can be useful only If it is thus 
applicable. 

Standards of value for use in enumerations or calculations 
of any kind must conform to the same mathematical rules 
LXXXVI- App-69 
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for all systems of quantitative measurement. Prices are no 
exception; and I shall hope that the brief explanatiah here 
attenmted will make it possible to comprehend the fidse 
and the true analogy between the expression of econmnic 
values by prices and the numerical expression of values in 
all other systems of measurement such as those based on 
ordinary weights and measures. 

GOLD m SKOKSTABT OOlftKOL 

In attempting to apiAy these principles to our monetary 
problems, let me say that while I do not feel that coinage 
can be neglected in any monetary inrogram it is today very 
much subordinated In importance to the problem of barfic- 
ing and fiscal reorganization, with which I shall not at¬ 
tempt to deal in this discussion. I would, however, like to 
contrast the statement of the gentleman from Missouri with 
that of the Reserve Board itself as to its powers of control. 
Said he, in his statement of February 1 in the Record, If 
infiation '^should develop to any alarming extent, the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve bank, through Its open-market operations, its 
control over discount rates, and reserve requirements, could 
check such a tendency.” 

Said the Board, in its annual report for 1938: 

The ability of the banluj greatly to expand the volume of their 
credit without resort to the Federal Reserve banks would make 
It possible for a speculative situation to get under way that would 
be beyond the power of the System to check or control. The 
Reserve Ssrstem would, therefore, be unable to discharge the re¬ 
sponsibility placed upon It by Congress or to perform the service 
that the country rightly expe<^ from It. 

We must, of course, agree with the gentleman that 
liberal expansion of credit”—^that is, of money supply in the 
form of demand deposits for use In private Industiy—^“would 
stimulate industrial activity, increase employment, and lead 
to general improvement and progress.” But, except the 
dead-center mechanics of public debt which has served chiefly 
to create an annual interest charge greater than the whole 
Budget when the last Democratic administration took 
office, we are not getting that expansion, and I should like 
the gentleman, as administration spokesman in the House 
on this matter, to offer us a statement of the administra¬ 
tion’s way out of this dilemma. Under our present banking 
laws, for which the Democratic Party is chiefly responsible, 
the very conditions which the expansion of bank credit 
“would stimulate” are prerequisite for its expansion. Are 
we not using treadmill reasoning in our analysis of cause and 
effect under existing financial organization? 

Let me ask the distinguished gentleman from Missouri to 
tell us also how we are to reconcile his assertion that this 
administration has “placed title to all gold”—it is rapidly 
nearing that goal—^“in the United States Treasury,” with his 
contention that “if these gold certificates, which represent 
$15,500,000,000 of their assets, were withdrawn from the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve banks without an 3 rthing to take their place, it, 
of course, would completely and absolutely destroy their 
solvency and result in disaster.” Does not this set up a 
legalistic duplicity in ownership? 

To me this duplicity is matched in our fiscal history only 
by that of the present administration’s whole system of ac¬ 
counting. by which it has contrived, with the device of gusu:- 
anteelng obligations of certain Government accounts camou- 
fiaged as corporations, to evade the restrictions which Con¬ 
gress has placed on the public debt. A government which 
condemns holding-company camouflage for the purpose of 
evading taxes, sanctifies it for the piUDose of spending taxes, 
it seems. 

It should require no profound understanding of this al¬ 
legedly mysterious subject to realize that these bank “as¬ 
sets”—^old certificates—must either be a legal fiction or else 
the gold itself is not the Treasury asset which the gentleman’s 
statement as to tlUe is calculated to make the public believe 
It is. To me it seems quite plain that the ostensible depend¬ 
ence of our banking, that Is, of our money system, on this 
golden calf in the Treasury* which is rapidly taking on the 
ctoracter of a white elephant, is purely a legal fiction which 
can be changed at any time by a change in law. Ihls seems 
perfectly obvious from the fact that, under the law as it is 
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now. the Executive, In both the Federal Reserve Ssrstem and 
the Treasury, can manipulate and change that relation In sev¬ 
eral ways, specifically, for example, by changing reserve re¬ 
quirements. The basis of the solvency or insolvency of the 
whole system Is therefore a pure legal flat and not really a 
matter of gold at all. 

Let us ask the distinguished Member to join us in ex¬ 
amining his Missouri bubble in the control of credit by 
central banking. Our Federal Reserve notes tell us, on their 
face, that they are 'legal tender redeemable in lawful money.” 
As the flat now stands they may be Issued in the sum of 
$40,000,000,000, which is two and one-half times the present 
holdings of virtually $16,000,000,000 in gold certificates by the 
12 Federal Reserve banks. Now the courts have held repeat¬ 
edly that legal tender is lawful money {Bronson v. Rodes, 
74 U. S. 229; Perry v. State, 61 Southern 400; Vicks v. Howard, 
116 S. E. 465). Were member banks to expand their de¬ 
posits with the Reserve banks to the legal limit, and the 
latter came to hold all of this $40,000,000,000 in lawful money 
in the legal reserve of 35 percent against such member-bank 
deposits, thos^ deposits could probably reach the sum of 
$114,000,000,000. This sum in turn, representing the reserve, 
averaging about 17 percent, which must be held by member 
banks against their demand liabilities to their depositors. 
Those liabilities, which are our money supply against which 
checks may be drawn, are, it would appear, potentially re¬ 
stricted to the modest sum of not quite $700,000,000,000. As 
business needs expanded the ratio could then be legally re¬ 
duced to 10 percent by Executive decree and this restriction— 
to a mere $700.000.000,000—^be raised to $140,000,000,000 
more than a trillion dollars. This, Mr. Speaker, is the limita¬ 
tion, so-called, imposed by the law on the executive admin¬ 
istration of our money system—^if we lean wholly on those 
banks within the Federal Reserve System and acquire no 
more gold. 

Outside the law it is interesting to note the astronomical 
possibilities of national income. Even at a mere 2 V 2 to 1 
ratio to the above legally possible deposits, representing the 
velocity of money, our income would approach $3,000,- 
000,000,000 annually. Under these conditions even the New 
Deal might balance the Budget; but meanwhile what becomes 
of the theory that gold serves to make our money "sound”? 
The possession of gold is, as laws now stand, an actual threat 
to the stability of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

There can scarcely be any material disagreement with the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri in his statement 
regarding foreign exchange as he presents the facts in the 
Record for February 1. But, Mr. Speaker, "I’m from Mis¬ 
souri” as to the interpretations he offers for these facts. And 
let it be noted, in passing, that policies and legislation vrill 
be guided by these Interpretations. 

The gentleman. Indeed, disclaims, as do the rest of us, any 
profound understanding of this matter; but he admits that 
our policy has, in fact, been followed by a "rather alarming 
Increase” in our gold holdings. He then proceeds to offer 
an interpretation of the market for gold which, in view of 
our price-pegging operations, certainly inspires me with won¬ 
derment and awe at what must be a much more profound 
understanding than I have as to the forces which determine 
price in a market. To me, if Uncle Sam is arbitrarily offer¬ 
ing to buy an unessential, high-priced, easily transportable 
commodity, without limit at from two to six times its cost 
of production, it could not be expected that anyone else 
could buy that commodity anywhere at substantially less 
than your Uncle is paying; and Uncle will get all of the 
production and most of the existing supply except the insig¬ 
nificant proportion which is actually needed even at that 
fictitious price. 

The dream of governments, says our distinguished friend 
from Missouri, has been to acquire gold. But the dream 
of all other governments today seems to be to let the United 
States Government do the acquiring as rapidly as the gold 
can be fed into its Kentucky mausoleum without arousing 
public suspicion of our guniblUty. Witness the South African 
control of production by an excess-profits tax which forces 


the richer veins to lie in the mines unworked—we might say, 
earmarked for exploitation when we have recovered from 
our dream and left the market free to decline to a price at 
which the metal can be coined. 

Mr. Speaker, it takes more profundity of imderstanding 
than I have to see why this gold would be less valuable to 
us if we simply bought title to the lodes in Russian and 
South African mines and left the metal, earmarked there, 
to stimulate our shipment abroad of the fertility of our farms 
and our other products and resources along with the muni¬ 
tions necessary to destroy them and restimulate this so- 
called trade. Indeed, the metal might be much more valuable 
to us if thus earmarked in the mine, because it would be 
more difficult subsequently to earmark it into the coffers 
of the bankrupt nations of Europe as a war loan or for 
rehabilitation after the war; and we would—to judge from 
past experience—be just that much better off. 

As a "hoss” trader, I have always thought that if the 
other fellows figured I was willing to pay an excessive price 
for a "nag,” none of them would part with him for less than 
that price while waiting for my final purchase. So it now 
seems to me a strange illusion that brings anyone to assert 
that the price we are paying for gold is not bringing the 
metal to our shores, to be Interred as an economic corpus 
delicti, or that this so-called trade is not a burden on the 
American people which cannot be ameliorated by any future 
manipulations. The publication of the story of our golden 
avalanche by Professors Graham and Whittlesey appeals to 
me as a convincing presentation of this situation, and I offer 
additional reasons for thinking that this gold can never be 
of any real use unless and until its price is much lower. 

Why is it, Mr. Speaker, that neither this Nation nor any 
other is coining platinum? I submit that a primary reason 
is that, like gold at $35 an ounce (domestic, bullion price), 
the price of platinum is too high. I^rsonally, my "longing” 
for platinum is more Intense than for gold, and I will warrant 
that if the gentleman from Missouri were offered an ounce of 
it he would prefer it to the same measure of the yellow metal 
even at the latter’s fictitious, pegged price. But that does not 
validate platinum as a standard of value or make it coin- 
able. It seems certain that we will continue to encounter 
the same old difficulties with circulation of gold coinage as 
long as we insist on "free” coinage; i. e., on "monetizing” the 
metal at par or putting as much metal in the coin as we 
can obtain for the coin when used as money. As we do with 
all our small denominations, so we must clip or debase 
the gold coin to start with; and its metal must not be so 
high-priced as to Invite further clipping after coinage. 
Thus, at present levels in agricultural prices, if the market 
for gold bullion were allowed to fall to $10 per ounce, then 
a dollar could be coined at near the size of a dime and still 
be materially below par in its gold content. Obviously, too, 
the old size for a half eagle—$5—would contain less gold 
than it would buy. These conditions would afford a reason¬ 
ably safe coinage. 

Let me say, however, that even at a lower price—unless it 
became so low as materially to displace silver in coinage— 
gold can be used only in limited quantity; for as modern com¬ 
munication and transport is perfected it becomes increasingly 
inconvenient and relatively expensive to trade with coins of 
high value as against the use of checking accounts. I think 
it an obvious implication of the banking developments out¬ 
lined in the article by Mr. Vest, assistant general counsel to 
the Reserve Board, in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for Febru¬ 
ary, that the money of the future is destined to be, even more 
than it is now, nothing but a transferable credit on the books 
of a national system of depositories and clearing houses. The 
present administration worked in accord with this trend when 
it sequestered our gold; but then, by characteristically undoing 
with its left hand what it had done with its right. It pegged the 
price of gold at a high level when it should have been lowered 
as near as feasible to the then current production cost so that 
the metal might be recoined and put back into use. 

’There is nothing incomprehensibiy profound, then, about 
the proposition that coinage is today suitable for use only in 
small denominations. The basic reason for this lies in the 
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fact that a coin has upper and lower limits as to the physical 
shse which makes it a useftd implement in trade. If the metal 
in bullion form is priced on the open market so high relative to 
agricultural prices that a coin of convenient slze—not smaller 
than a dmie-^an only be used in transactions involving a 
relatively large real value, then the margin of safety in 
coinage—that is, the spread between the market price of the 
bunion and the standard weight for minting—becomes too 
small relative to the value of the coin. Because of the neces¬ 
sity for this narrow spread to prevent counterfeiting—or the 
equally unsound alternative of free coinage—every fluctuation 
in the price of the bullion makes its coinage likely to encoun¬ 
ter serious circulation difficulties, on the one hand from 
private attempts to obtain seignorage—which may force free 
coinage—or, on the other hand, as the market price of the 
metal comes to exceed the face value of the coin, by melting 
or by hoarding or by removal to communities where it will 
bring more as money than as metal. 

These difficulties are complicated by the fact that fluctua¬ 
tions in the market for a rare metal are excessively related to 
and affected by the very use which requires a reasonably 
stable price, namely, use for coinage. Except for metals of 
relative abundance and wide commercial use with an open 
market price suitable for change coins, the bullion market 
cannot but be controlled by the effect of the rate of buying 
for coinage by a great organization such as the United States 
Government. If the metal be bought up at a rate greater 
than that at which it is actually circulated as money, its price 
must become unsettled and highly speculative in the long run. 

Coinage difficulties are further enhanced manyfold, and 
coinage of precious metals often rendered wholly imprac¬ 
ticable, at a high price for the bullion, by the violent fluctua¬ 
tions in the value of all money; that is, in prices generally 
that go with the boom-bust business cycle. Here the problem 
of price levels, as affected by extensions of bank credit, enters. 
This seems to me the critical problem of our economic and 
political dilemma, but I cannot attempt to discuss it here. 
The point simply Is that it is not solved by fixing a standard 
in metal at a high price or. Indeed, at any price. 

Even in foreign exchange, trade in gold, if it be extended 
beyond the significance of mere small change, as it were, in 
strictly current accounts, only postpones the evil day of 
reckoning with those shifts in relative money values arising 
from shifting trade conditions. This makes any disturbance 
in exchange rates only worse when it does arrive. To me this 
seems the obvious lesson to be drawn from repeated breaks 
in the standard at which gold is used in international 
trade, with its devaluations and exchange controls. As¬ 
suredly, there can be no controllable international monetary 
stability in the face of domestic instabilities and disparities 
in the several rigid and flexible price levels. The effec¬ 
tiveness of stabilization funds, such as it has been, has not 
been established by the use of gold as a backing for them. 
The one great American use for gold is for burial purposes 
In Kentucky. The metal, as a matter of legal fiction, pre¬ 
serves the perquisite of the banks to issue credit in the very 
operations which unsettle prices, and therefore foreign ex¬ 
change rates, rather than render them stable. Let me repeat, 
this chaos in exchange arises in the law and not in any in¬ 
trinsic property of gold if, as, and when properly used in 
coinage. 

All that glitters, in “boss tradin*,” is not gold. Even the 
gold miner, Mr. Speaker, is grubstaked with grub; and it is 
around the price of grub, not that of gold, that human life is 
organized to conduct its greatest Industry, its production of 
the end product of all Industry, the human life cycle of birth, 
growth, reproduction, and death. Let us make no mistake 
about that. 

We are faced, then, with one or more of several difficiilties If 
we attempt to coin gold while its bullion price is high rela¬ 
tive to agricultural prices: First, an impossible inflationary 
advance in agricultural price levels—ultimately involving all 
prices—so as to cheapen gold bullion In terms of real values; 
or, second, a constantly recurring series of difficulties, as the 
price of gold bullion fluctuates on a free market, with melting 
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to sell as gold or counterfeiting, or free coinage, to get sefign- 
lorage; or, third, a pegged market with necessity for con¬ 
tinuous purchase and hoarding by the Government of a much 
larger supply of gold than can be used in coinage that is actu¬ 
ally circulating; or fourth, if used in its various fictions in 
foreign trade, gold can only serve to continue present troubles 
with *hot money,"* and so forth, by distracting attention from 
the real remedies for these difficulties. 

nmOCaUSXO OZLLT-OALLTINa 

Z have undertaken here to challenge the administration 
to produce these real remedies for our dilemma instead of 
attempting to pass the buck to the Republican opposition 
which is not in office. As to my own ideas. I have only indi¬ 
cated that our real problem lies in the field of banking as it 
affects money supply. In this connection I am at a loss to 
imderstand why those in office, and therefore responsible for 
our fiscal policies, have not heeded the words of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son respecting currency problems as quoted in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for January. Let me here repeat those 
words in part: 

There Is a sense in which a democratic country forces state 
ship upon every man of initiative, every man capable of leading. 
• • • We cannot shut oureelves in as experts to our own busi¬ 

ness. We must open our thoughts to the country at large and 
serve the general intelligence as well as the general welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, if this is a sound standard for democratic 
statesmanship, why has the administration allowed months to 
elapse before lifting a finger to develop the investigation for 
which funds were given the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency last summer? Can it be that that investigation 
Is a mere camouflage for procrastination in “seeking the best 
solution for our currency difficulties**? 1 again use President 
Wilson’s words. Does the administration seek to delay “giv¬ 
ing the discussion of such matters such publicity** as might 
“enable men of every kind and calling,*' specifically, Mr. 
Speaker, the voters in next fall’s election, to “take an intelli¬ 
gent part in the discussion” and so use their franchise to 
control the wisdom or folly of existing policies? 

If there be no attempt thus to “frame** public opinion for 
the coming election in favor of gold buying, public debt, and 
trade agreements as an economic panacea, then why, pray, 
does the President c^ut up, in the passionate anonymity of 
the White House, such an expert on our monetary problems 
as Dr. Lauchlln Currie? Why are we not only giving no heed 
to his published work on the Supply and Control of Money 
in the United States, but also proscribing any public consid¬ 
eration thereof? Is not the obvious reason for this con¬ 
spiracy of silence simply that the policy of pump priming 
by formation of public debt as a somoe of money supply, flies 
directly in the face of the counsels of this student? Let me 
quote what Dr. Currie wrote in his monograph as puhdshed 
by Harvard University before he fell among the money 
changers: 

The moet perfect control could be achieved by direct Oovem- 
xnent ieeue of all money, both notes and deposits subject to 
check. The merit of this proposal lies In the fact that it divorces 
the supply of money from the loaning of money. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a proposal which can well be com¬ 
pared with the principles of the Legal Tender Decisions 
which were so bitterly opposed by the Democratic Party. 
Do they still oppose this proposal? Does it not, indeed, har¬ 
monize rather with the ideals and ideas of Jefferson and 
Lincoln than with those of the New Desd? 

There were statesmen in those days to whom public debt— 
the “loaning of money” to the Government—was anathema, 
Jefferson even went so far as to advocate a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit all public debt under all circum¬ 
stances. Where would our present policies be if that rule 
had been written into the Constitution? Would they not be 
following the clearly conceived public interests as Abraham 
Lincoln administered them in the hour of the Nation*s tra¬ 
vail, rather than the muddled concepts of free coinage and 
fractional reserves built up by the Democratic Party since 
the Civil War as it has fallen under control of Tammany and 
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other metropolitan party politics in the overstaffed cities 
of the North? 

Whenever we have been furnlBhed a fetish— 

Said Mark Twain— 

and have been taught to believe In it and love it and worship 
it and refrain from examining i%, there is little evidence, how¬ 
ever clear and strong, that can persuade us to withdraw from it 
our loyalty and devotion. 

What. Mr. Speaker, is the fetish that has brought confusion 
even into the most expertly trained minds in economics? 
What is it that justified Dr. Jacob Vlner, close counselor to 
the Treasury, in his recent address as retiring president of 
the American Economic Association, to refer to the ''vague 
and imperfectly comunicable processes of thought” and the 
"traditional unintelllgiblllty” of the discussions by which 
"economists repeatedly expose their divided counsels"? 

Let me quote you, in closing, the words of Mr. John May¬ 
nard Keynes, now counseling the British Empire, to the use 
of forced saving in its death struggle with the fetishes of 
autocracy. Addressing a distinguished committee of the 
League of Nations, including Mr. W. W. Relffler, who is also a 
trusted expert of our Treasury Department, Mr. Keynes said, 
in dealing with a report on Statistics Relating to Capital 
Formation—I quote from the Economic Journal of September 
1939, page 574; 

We have been, all of us, brought up, like the members of this 
committee, in deep confusion of mind between the demand and 
supply of savings and, until we rid ourselves of It, we cannot think 
correctly. 

Verily, Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of this august body, 
the blind are struggling with the blind for the privilege of 
leading humanity, not to its destiny but to its fate. 


Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA EVENINO PUBLIC 
LEDOER 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger; 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger of February 26, 1940] 

MISBEGOTTEN POLITICS 

Opponents In Congress of the Roosevelt administration’s recip¬ 
rocal trade policy are about ready to concede that they cannot do 
much about It. Party lines were drawn as tight as possible on the 
Issue in the House of Representatives. Amendments to the number 
of a couple of dozen were put up and duly knocked down. Then 
the House voted by 216 to 168 to extend for 3 years the law under 
which redproclty treaties have been concluded with 22 nations. 

The Senate acts next. The antiadministration forces still hope 
at least to weaken the policy by passage of one or more of the same 
amendments as were proposed in the House. But. though party 
politics will be played In the Senate as they have been In the House, 
there is no sign that the policy wlU be substantially weakened, much 
less defeated. 

The first mistake the opposition made on this Issue was to base 
the controversy on partisan politics pure and simple. The Interests 
which have a stake in the foreign trade of the country had reason 
to resent this attitude—since obviously foreign trade cannot easily 
be labeled Republican or Democratic. The second mistake has 
been the failure to produce a substitute for the administration’s 
policy. Senator Vandenbxbc made a good try, but his program 
clearly could not be shaped up and adequately discussed during 
the present session of Congress. 

’There are many who will regret that the administration and New 
Deal forces were permitted to make a political issue of trade polloy 
during this political session. It Is an issue on which they are least 
vulnerable, for the policy has had consistent import even In con¬ 
servative and (yes, say It, Tory) quarters. Thoughtful and In¬ 


formed ob s er ve rs p olitics aslda—wlU shed few tears over the defeat 
of the misguided opposition, even though It gives ’’that man” an 
opportunity to clAlm a victory. 


American Democracy and Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29,1940 


ADDRESS BY H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address at 
annual dinner meeting of Chambersburg Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Chambersburg, Pa., February 28, 1940, by H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
president. National Association of Manufacturers; and direc¬ 
tor, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 

Before launching into my subject. It seems to me that a bit of 
prefatory comment is in order. Like many other Americans, my 
mind has been numbed by recent events abroad. The portentlous 
Implications of the present conflagration leave me shaken and sick 
at heart. I am Indeed thankful, therefore, that In this crisis 
American Industry has taken a clear and positive stand: It opposes 
all war. It opposes any step that would Involve us In conflict. It 
opposes profiteering. It agrees that partisanship ends at the water’s 
edge. It will continue to work for national unity, no matter how 
sadly that unity may have been clouded In recent years by the 
sinister specter of rising class consciousness. 

So with wars and rumors of wars all about us. It seems well to 
turn our attention tonight to some of the critical domestic problems 
that are now being crowded out of the public mind by spectacular 
news from the battle fronts. As a matter of fact, America is in far 
more danger today from disintegrating Influences within than It Is 
from any foreign enemy. Hence, the responsibility of business lead¬ 
ership In respect to domestic affairs Is just as pressing as our patri¬ 
otic duty to support every reasonable step In behalf of adequate 
national defense. With a world at war It is doubly imperative that 
constitutional representative democracy, private enterprise, and 
religious freedom—the Inseparable foundations of personal liberty— 
be kept vital and unimpaired In an America at peace. 

I plead guilty to the indictment that I think lies against most 
American business and professional men, namely, that we have 
taken for granted now for two or three generations the Ineffable 
blessings of personal freedom that presumably were guaranteed us 
by the Constitution, and have done little or nothing to try to re¬ 
enforce and maintain them. We have been so busy making money, 
so busy exploiting the resources of the country, that we have Just 
assumed that we could let political affairs take their own course, 
and have washed our hands, to a large degree, of what went on In 
Harrisburg or Washington. Then when I read and study—^far more 
carefully m these last 6 years than ever before—^how your ancestors 
and mine fought and struggled to set up this Nation of ours one- 
hundred-and-sixty-odd years ago, I stand abashed and ashamed at 
the very small segment of my time that I have given to the service 
of my country. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not fatuous enough to think 
that any single individual can accomplish much, if anything. I do 
know, however, that If a million businessmen were willing to devote 
a definite amount of their time to the study of our governmental 
and economic problems, and then get up on their feet and express 
their opinions to the same extent that most of us have applied 
ourselves to our businesses and to our recreations, there would be 
a real change of sentiment In this country very quickly. 

As one reads the early history of the United States, he finds that 
practically every one of the men who helped establish our Nation 
would be termed today an ’’economic royalist,” a man engaged In 
some business or profession. Most of those leaders were educated 
either by old Dr. Small at William and Mary College In Williams¬ 
burg. Va., or else at the Boston Latin School In Boston. They all 
were steeped In the philosophy of our representative democratic 
government and were prepared to defend It with their minds and 
lives if necessary. How many of us have been similarly educated? 
How many present-day American businessmen really have any 
political philosophy? We have been trying to live without one for 
two generations, and now we are finding out that we cannot do so 
successfully. 

The principles on which our Government was based were sum¬ 
marized with exceptional clarity by John Locke. His conclusions 
directly guided the founding fathers of this Republic. TTie Xiocklan 
philosophy of government simmers down to three propositions: 
First, that all just powers of government are derived from the con¬ 
sent at the governed; second, that the function of government Is 
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to m»ke poasibto Vom gzentMt degm of liuUpldu«l mpoiuibiUty and 
inittaUva; and, tnird, that the State may pr<^;>6rly function only 
for the protection of life, property, peace, and freedom. 

OppoMd to thia, the Anglo-American concept of government, 
to the coUectivtotio phUosophy of Boueaeau, developed and popu¬ 
larized in ita more radical form toy Marx, Engels, and Lenin. In 
America its basic ideas are fostered toy many estimable tout mis¬ 
guided persons under the banner of the "Kew Liberalism.*' Such 
people want planned economy, but do^ not wish to go the whole 
distance on the road to Moscow. Their philosophy is the very 
opposite of the philosophy under which om^ Qovemment and eco¬ 
nomic system were established. They hold that it la the responsi¬ 
bility of the state to remove every obstacle that prevents any 
indlviduars development and opportunity for living an abundant 
life. The coUeotive social will of the people acting as a mass is 
the dominant power at all times under the collectivlstlc philoso¬ 
phy, Hence the Individual to the servant of the state—^not the 
state the servant of the individual as maintained under the Anglo- 
American idea of government. 

Of all current delusions the preeent tendency to place imbounded 
faith In the mystical power of government to cure our economic 
ills and bring about a heaven on earth, is the delusion that has the 
least foundation in hiunan experience and history. When one 
considers the age-long struggle of the human race and of the 
Anglo-Saxon pei^es in particular, to achieve personal freedom as 
we have known it hitherto in America, it Is hard to understand why 
the man in the street is so willing nowadays to deify the state and 
look to government for help at every turn in his existence. 'Hiere 
ore undoubtedly many reasons for the marked change in this respect 
that has come over the American people since the Civil War. The 
dizzy advance of science, the rapid introduction of new processes 
and new products, better means of communication, preoccupation 
with material things rather than with the Ideas and principles that 
underlie the facts of human existence, and the weakening of re¬ 
ligious faith—all have tended to make men feel Insecure and seek 
safety in the bosom of the deified state. Politicians being always 
willing to help the taxpayer with his own money have naturally 
welcomed this tendency. 

Yet. after all. what is government? Simply mortal men no better 
and no worse on the average than the rest of us. These men get 
together from time to time in offices and halls, make speeches and 
confer with each other, study papers and memoranda, receive sug¬ 
gestions and give orders, hear complaints and answer them. 
Clerical assistants handle a lot of papers and file letters. Sheriffs 
and marshals, tax collectors and polloemen. sailors and soldiers, 
constitute the rest of the official entourage. The men that make 
up government eat and drink, have aches and indigestion like 
everybody else. Some of them work hard, some do not; most of 
them, like the average citizen, would rather play golf, fish, or go 
to a ball game than work. Yet, as Walter Llppmann says: 

*‘In the prevailing view they are the agents of destiny. • • • 

Huey are to understand, to forecast, and to administer human pur¬ 
poses and to provide a design of living for the unborn. Surely, 
greater love could no man have for the wisdom of his rulers than 
this, that he should put his life entirely In their hands." 

Few Americans know anything about the foundations of free¬ 
dom. Our heritage has Indeed a long and honorable history be¬ 
hind It. In the early fourteenth century—200 y^rs before the 
German ReformStlon—John WyclUfe, whose bones were later burned 
as those of the first British heretic, rendered three outstanding 
servlceB to the English-speaking people: First, he organized the 
great middle class—the farmers, laborers, peasants, and yeomen— 
into conventicles or congregations to discuss religious questions. 
Out of these conventicles came the Englishman’s passion for the 
right of free assemblage. The town meeting of New England, 
which played such an important part in the establishment of 
representative democracy In America, was one of the ultimate 
fruits of Wycllfle's work. And even you and I, as we assemble here 
tonight, owe that prlvUege in large measure to what he did among 
the humble people of Great Britain 600 years ago. 

Wycllffe’s second great service was to translate portions of the New 
Testament and to circulate those translations throughout the length 
and breadth of England. In this day and age. you azui I can have 
no Idea of the thrill that the English peasant experienced as he 
pored over the Word of God In his own tongue and felt for the first 
time that he could hear the voice of the Lord Himself speaking. 
From this religious experience there came the conviction to the 
ordinary Englishman that no intermediary, no human being, no 
government, can stand between a man and his spiritual responsi¬ 
bility; that there are some things that every human soul must 
think out for Itself. Thus Englishmen came to believe that the 
Bible was really their charter of liberty. They gramd and asserted 
the right of free Interpretation of the Scriptures. Ttanaferred later 
to the political arena, the consolousness of that right led directly 
to the great doctrine of the right of private judgment, which, in 
turn, abolished persecution and censorship, set the human mind 
free, and made the individual citizen, with his consent to be gov¬ 
erned, the foundation stone of modem representative democracy. 

In the third place, Wyollfie asserted that the sacraments of the 
church mean nothing unless the individual who accepts them 
knows What he Is doing and what they signify. In other words, 
man Is a free individual with personal moral responsibility in mat¬ 
ters of faith. This was one of the outstanding oharacteristios of 
the early settlers in America. They came to the shores of a new 
continent impregnated with the principles of personal moral re- 
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^nsibillty, the right of private judgment, and the rl^t of free 
assembly, which, together, filled them with a fervent tmsslotr and 
unshakabto belief in the inward spirituality of the indlyfdual. Tliey 
based their political philosophy and their economic System on the 
religious concept that there is something about the human mhlt 
that is sacred; that there is a place In the human soul that no 
government and no man may justly enter, where reside those tn- 
.alienable rights that the Declaration of Independence later thun« 
dered so eloquently to the world. Thus, in a very real sense, our 
republican of government is the political expression at Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In our educational institutions In the last 80 years, we have given 
up, to a large degree, the study of political philosophy and classical 
history, where we find recounted again and again the same experi¬ 
ences that we are going through today. If you read the speeches 
reported by Sallust, for example, made during the Catiline Rebel¬ 
lion in ancient Home, about the plight of the poor farmer, about 
the crushing power of the rich, and how wealth should be redis¬ 
tributed, you will find the forerunners of the very same Ideas that 
you and I have heard advanced on so many occasions during the 
last 5 or 6 years in this cotmtry. 

Few Americans realize the very Intimate relationship that exists 
between our business system and representative democracy. Our 
governmental system Is not a pure democracy and never has been 
a pure democracy. The founding fathers knew that a pure democ¬ 
racy had never been successful anywhere. Hence they set up a 
republic instead—in other words, a representative democracy With 
a written constitution. Their 83 ^tem Included free private enter¬ 
prise and religious liberty. Those three factors together constitute 
the tripod on which our freedom in America depends. History 
proves incontrovertlbly that If any one leg of that tripod is under¬ 
mined, the Whole structure of liberty soon crashes to earth. 

We all know what happens when representative democracy is 
destroyed. Dictatorship—the totalitarian state—takes its place. 
But many of us do not realize what happens If private free enter¬ 
prise Is undermined. The only alternative to free enterprise Is 
state socialism or the same thing, imder the more Innocuous desig¬ 
nation of "national economic planning." That phrase makes a 
strong appeal to many shallow-thinking Americans, because we 
are an industrial nation, and have long been accustomed to plan 
ahead as individuals and corporations in respect to our business 
problems. 

But let us follow through that national economic planning idea: 
If the Government begins to plan our economic affairs, sooner or 
later It must tell every one of us where we can work, how much 
we can produce, what wages we shall pay, what we can purchase, 
when we can buy, and at what price. That result is inevitable, 
because once you begin to Interfere with the natural functioning 
of free enterprise and concentrate the responsibility for our na¬ 
tional economy in the hands of government, one control will 
necessarily lead to another control, and the final outcome is in¬ 
evitably state ownership of the means of production. Stalin admit¬ 
ted frankly in 1934 that without abolishing private ownership of the 
means of production a country cannot have planned economy. 

Now, once you set up state socialism, what becomes of political 
democracy and particularly religious freedom, civil liberty in gen¬ 
eral? Natmally, if a small group of people, no wiser or better 
than the rest ot us, calling theoa^ves "government," were plan¬ 
ning as they saw it for the greatest good of the greatest number, 
they could not for one moment tolerate the throwing of a monkey 
wrench Into their carefully laid progiam by any citizen, no matter 
how well Intentloned he xnlght be. Otherwise their well-laid plans 
would soon be brought to naught. Consequently, they could not 
tolerate the Interference of any opinion-forming agency, whether 
it were school, press, radio, or church. Hence, under natlonid eco¬ 
nomic planning you would have eventually just what you see in 
the dictator-controlled countries of Europe today—^the suppres¬ 
sion of all teaching, except that which is In line with the ideas 
of government officials, censorship of the press, the end of free¬ 
dom of expression, and the destruction of religious liberty. And 
so, once you knock the props out from imder any one of the 
three legs of the tripod of human freedom, you Inevitably destroy 
human liberty. 

For many years those who would bring about State soclallam by 
peaceable means have advocated this formula: Select a time of great 
political and social unrest; then discredit In every possible way 
those in power during the preceding era of prosperity; blame the 
ensuing depression on those leaders; then under guise of emergency, 
enact legislation that prevents confidence from returning. Finally, 
having destroyed the only basis on which private free enterprise 
can flourish, say to the unthinking public: "We are extremely sorry 
to do it, but Inasmuch as private individuals will not create pros¬ 
perity, the State, greatly to its regret, must step in and do so 
through active intervention in agriculture, in industry, in banking, 
and in commerce." 

Now just go over the history of events of the past 5 or 6 years 
and see how closely that pattern has been followed. I am not for 
1 minute asserting or in^lying that those in charge of the publlo 
administration of affairs in this country are Socialists or Commu¬ 
nists. But I do believe very firmly that the pattern of events that 
has been followed, if continued to its logical conclusion, will lead 
inexorably to State socialism. 

And that Is why I, just an ordinary businessman like all the rest 
of you. have become so deeply concerned as to where present ten^ 
denotes in government are leading us. For 9 years now we hav« 
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been Incurring heavy Federal deficits. Our national debt has in¬ 
creased almost $25,000,000,000, Concurrently wC have had much in¬ 
terference with free private enterprise, much restrictive and ex¬ 
perimental legislation that has tended to hamper confidence and 
create public fear. 

On the other side of the ledger, I think It is only fair to say that 
we have also experienced an awakened sense of social stewardship on 
the part of industrial and professional men generally. We have been 
led to see and recUise that we are to a very real de^ee our brother's 
keeper in industry; that we must raise our eyes beyond our imme¬ 
diate daily business problems and think about the social implica¬ 
tions of the decisions that we reach in respect to our specific busi¬ 
nesses, if we want our system of representative democracy, free 
private enterprise, and civil liberty to continue. 

While I do not agree with the methods employed in many in¬ 
stances, I do think we have made real progress in respect to old-age 
pensions, unemployment compensation, slxim cleasranoe, labor rela¬ 
tions, and the elimination of certain abuses in the marketing of 
securities. But, inevitably, as in most movements of this sort, the 
pendulum has swimg very far to the left; and our problem today Is, 
without the sacrifice of such progress as has been made, to see to 
it that as excesses are corrected the pendulum does not swing again 
too far to the right and produce serious reactions in the future. 

One of the most deplorable results of the last 5 or 6 years Is 
the development of class consciousness and class hatred on a scale 
never before witnessed in this country. That should be a matter 
of the gravest concern to every good American. One of the rea¬ 
sons why the publicity campaigns of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and aflUlated organizations make such a tremendous 
appeal to me Is that they are designed to check the growth of 
class consciousness. No representative democracy can long endure 
In the face of acute class cleavage. For representative democracy 
Is a way of life, a pattern of thinking, a mode of conduct, a will¬ 
ingness to play ball with the other fellow even when his ideas 
prevail at the ballot box rather than your own. It Is something 
that has taken hundreds of years for the Anglo-Saxon people to 
acquire. The chief reason why a republican form of government 
in Spain, in Italy, and Germany has not been successful is that 
those nations have not had the background of training we have 
had. If class consciousness continues to increase in this country, 
sooner or later pressure groups, each trying to secure for itself 
certain specific benefits from the Public Treasury, will destroy 
representative democracy and personal freedom by creating finan¬ 
cial and social chaos. 

Now. over and against the point of view that holds that the 
only solution of our economic difficulties lies In a heightened 
degree of state control, which, as I have tried to point out, will 
ultimately lead to state socialism and the destruction of human 
freedom, let me quote Dr. Harold G. Moulton, head of the Brook¬ 
ings Institution In Washington: •^The restoration of the free flow 
of money through the capital markets into the expansion of pro¬ 
ductive plants and equipment is thei central problem in economic 
reconstruction; the expansion of capital required to replace depre¬ 
ciated and obsolete equipment and to raise standards of living even 
back to the 1929 levd is sufficient not only to provide outlets for 
available money savings but also to absorb all our unemployment.” 

This is the opinion of a nonpartisan, dispassionate economic au¬ 
thority, and to that statement I personally subscribe most 
heartily. When you stop to realize that in the years 1920, 1927, 
and 1928 an average of $4,600,000,000 per annum was poured into 
new corporate enterprises in this country, and at the peak of 
such prosperity as we enjoyed in 1937 the amount so invested was 
only $1,200,000.000—a little more than one-fourth of what it aver¬ 
aged in the 3 years I have Just mentioned—It shows to what extent 
fear, lack of confidence, whatever you choose to call it, has hampered 
end crippled the old American spirit of initiative, courage, and 
resourcefulness. American citizens, for the first time, so far as 
1 know, for any extended period in our history have tended to 
keep close to shore and think more about the security of principal 
than about the willingness to risk that principal in the forma¬ 
tion of new enterprises and the expansion of existing enterprises, 
thereby creating more empl 03 rment. If the American people 
through the efforts of chambers of commerce and business organi¬ 
zations in this country, can only be made to realize the fact that 
restored confidence will set the wheels of Industry turning once 
more, then, barring war, we can look forward to an era, I believe, 
of untunial prosperity. 

On the other hand, we are faced with the fact that last year 
$107,000,000 of taxpayers* money was spent by various govern¬ 
mental departments for the spreading of the particular ideas 
of those presently in power in reference to our national problems. 
As we all know, there has never before been such an expenditure of 
public funds for propaganda purposes. I was appalled to note 
the other day that this was being done in spite of a law passed in 
1913, which, to the best of my knowledge, still stands on the 
statute books, in which it was distinctly stipulated that no part 
of any appropriation should be used for publicity purposes unless 
by epeclfb authority of Congress. Faced with that situation, all 
patriotic citizens, and particularly businessmen, are doubly caned 
to apply themselves intelligently to the development of any and all 
legitimate means by which this tremendous propaganda of govern¬ 
ment can be effectively countered, and the thinking of the Ameri¬ 
can people guided into sound channels. 

ForUmately, I believe that the time has now come when all of 
the educational effort that can be put forth in behalf of a sound 
philosophy of government, in behalf of a sound system of eco¬ 


nomic enterprise, and in behalf of the maintenance of civil liberties, 
will fall on more fertile ground than has been available at any time 
since 1930. The ears of millions of American people have been un¬ 
stopped, and the eyes, apparently, of millions of voters that have 
been clouded by propaganda in recent years, have been opened. It 
seems to me we can only Interpret the vote of the electorate in 1988 
as indicating that the American people desire business baiting and 
industrial strife to cease; that they desire government and Industry 
and labor to Join hands in order to get our 10,000,000 unemployed 
back to work. Today public opinion is in a state of more favorable 
fiux toward business than it has been for a decade. But by that 
very fact you and I, if we are wise, will guard well against over- 
confidence, laziness, complacency, and stupid reaction. 

We must admit that economic and social conditions have changed 
substantially in the past 60 years. As machines have grown more 
complex, individual skills have had to become more highly spe¬ 
cialized. Obviously it Is more difficult for a worker to pass from 
one sort of employment now than it was 50 years ago. Today 
multitudes of men are qualified for one type of industrial Job and 
no other. The substantial investments required for the compli¬ 
cated machinery of mass production have resulted in increased con¬ 
centration of Industry geographically. Access to the land has be¬ 
come physically more difficult for the factory wage earner. The 
corporate form of organization with the high liquidity of Its se- 
ctiritles has probably aggravated to some extent the peaks and 
valleys of business cycles. 

Hence, businessmen. If they are to fulfill their historic mission as 
preservers of human freedom, have a peculiar burden of responsi¬ 
bility. Research must be fostered; production methods must be 
steadily improved; the fruits of such effort must be passed along 
in the form of higher wages and reduced prices not merely under 
stress of competition but as a matter of enlightened self-interest. 
Markets must be kept free; fair methods of comj^etltlon must re¬ 
place unfair procedures. Unethical practices must be eradicated by 
voluntary effort, for businessmen must always come into the court 
of public opinion with clean hands. Collective bargaining—^when 
desired by workers—must be willingly carried forward. 

Industry and business must be so organized as to provide op¬ 
portunity for budding ability, wherever it may be found. Men in 
supervisory positions from the humblest assistant foreman to the 
highest executive must be trained to lead rather than to drive. 
Every worker must be thoroughly educated In the technique of 
his Job. Constant effort must be made to disclose and explain the 
economic problems of the individual enterprise to Its workers. Sug¬ 
gestions from every employee of high or low degree must be en¬ 
couraged. The hazards of accident and occupational disease must 
be eliminated so far as It is humanly possibly to do so. Constant 
consideration must be given to Improving every factor that makes 
for comfort, happiness, and peace of mind, not only for the man 
In overalls but for the white-collared office worker as well. Thus 
If contented and capable individuals are developed at every level 
in the organization, there will be management from the bottom up, 
not merely from the top down. Such procedure, in my opinion, is 
the essence of Industrial democracy under the American system of 
private free enterprise. 

So, as an American citizen, I do hope that all who are charged 
with the responsibility of guiding the affairs of Industry in this 
coimtry, will be farsighted enough not to try to turn the hands 
of the clock back in respect to those social and economic questions 
which we would have been well advised to have dealt with years 
ago, and which I believe we would have dealt with had we been 
reared and educated in a different atmosphere. We have never had 
to fight for freedom. For two or three generations we have not 
known what It means not to be able to get up and talk as we 
please, to think as we please, to worship as we please. We have 
grown smug and soft and complacent. That is why we did not 
pay attention to many of these worthy social objectives which you 
and I know, not only as businessmen but as decent, patriotic 
Americans, are desirable and proper. 

In a book by Owen Wister that recoimted his long friendship with 
Theodore Roosevelt, the author recounts this Incident which took 
place in 1895; "How long do you give the Ck)vernment at Washing¬ 
ton to last?” I asked Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge as we sat 
lunching. Those two students and writers and makers of history, 
well versed in the causes that have led to the downfall of the 
empires, kingdoms, and republics that have had their day and 
gone into the night, were both silent for a moment. Then one 
of them said, "About 60 years.” Which of the two set this limit, 
I do not recall. 1 remember only that the other did not contradict 
him. 

That took place In the year 1896. Forty-four of those fifty years 
have elapsed. No one can tell now what these next 6 fateful years 
hold. I know this, however, that If you and 1 and millions of other 
American citizens will accept our Individual responsibility in re¬ 
spect to the conduct of public affairs in this country; if you and I 
will accept the responsibilities of social stewardship in our own busi¬ 
ness enterprises; If you and I will try to think soundly and then 
have the oofirage to express our ideas publicly without fear, then 1 
believe that this Government of ours will exist not only for 6 
years but for generation after generation. But if you and I do not 
accept our responsibility; if we just let things drift as they have 
drifted for many years gone by; if we fall to take a deep and abid¬ 
ing personal interest In our country’s social, political, and economic 
problems, then ultimately our system of government and private 
enterprise will disappear along with our personal freedom. 
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Am yon lesv# t&to mtlMrliig tonigtit, I hop# pou may go with 
thoM words of Beihoix Speaeer^s in your eort; **How tniknl* 

tesimal la the importanoa of anything 1 can do, but how inflnlt<^ 
Important It la that I ihoukl do itP' 


Wisconsin’s Cheese Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

ADDRSBS BT COL, ALFRED J. LA ORANDEDB 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, the precarious situation of the 
fanners in the State of Wisconsin is very clearly stated in 
the following address of Col. Alfred J. La Grandeur, of Somer¬ 
set, Wis*, on Wisconsin’s cheese industry: 

MxN 2 aAPOLi 8 .~~**PracticaUy speaking, It la high time that sedatives 
now being administered to the farmers be discontinued and prac¬ 
tical and logical means to Improve their financial condition be 
^pUed,** bankers were told at the luncheon meeting of district 1. 
Wisconsin Bankers Association by Col. Alfred J. La Grandeur, of 
Somerset, Wis. 

‘*As bankers and businessmen we are vitally Interested In any 
rational plan that will Increase the income of the farmers in 
general and the dairy farmer In particular. We know that it is 
Impossible to continuously operate at a loss, and remain In btisiness. 
It should be our duty to help promote a rational plan that will 
keep the American cheese-doUar at parity,** explained Colonel La, 
Grandeur. 

**Slnoe 1921 the Wisconsin dairy farmer has not been able to ex¬ 
change his American cheese dollar at par. The nearest he came to 
parity was In 1928, when his cheese dollar brought 82 cents for 
farm-family maintenance and 96 cents for farm-production ma¬ 
terials. Even with what are considered good prices, on December 1, 
1939, his American cheese dollar was worth only 74 cents In ex¬ 
change for commodities bought for farm-family malntexiance, and 
63 cents for materials used In farm production. 

“We Should not overlook the fact that over 60 percent of the 
farm Income in Wisconsin is derived from milk. In 1938 the milk 
produced in Wisconsin was 11,598,000,000 pounds.*’ 

Proposing a price increase as a solution to the dairy-farmer prob¬ 
lem. Colonel La Grandeur said, **One cent a hundred pounds added 
to the present price of milk would mean $1,169,800 additional in¬ 
come to Wisconsin dairy farmers. If they receive a price for milk 
that would enable them to pxmJiase commodities for home use and 
farm production at a par value, then fanners selling milk to the 
factory manufacturing American cheese would receive an addi¬ 
tional $7,600,000 annually, and the dairy farmers of Wisconsin as a 
whole would receive $28,996,000 additional Inccnne annually. They 
could greatly reduce their mortgages and purchase the goods and 
materials they need so badly. T^s would tend to increase local 
business, Jobbers and manufacturers would benefit more labor 
would be needed, and the great army of unemployed would be 
reduced,” asserted the speaker. 

In explaining by what means the Wisconsin dairy farmers* income 
could be Increased, Colonel La Grandeu said, **We must begin by 
giving the consunilng public a natural cheese, which was taken 
away from them some 30 years ago. when a Federal ruling was 
passed prohibiting the interstate shipment of natural Amtflcan 
cheese containing more than 39 percent moisture. This reduc¬ 
tion out the remvineratlon to the dairy fanner because the price of 
cheese did not advance sufficiently to compensate for the addi¬ 
tional amount of milk necessary to produce It. The reduction in 
the moisture content made this natural cheese dry, tough, and 
crumbly In its fresh stage. Because the majority of the consum¬ 
ing public prefers and demands a mild, solf, creamy cheese, the 
consumer sales dropped off sharply. A decrease in retail sales 
followed and the jobbers* market for natural American cheese was 
practically closed. The only large buyers left were the ones inter¬ 
ested principally in the manufacture of processed cheese and cheese 
foods. They took this dry cheese, g^und it, blended It, seasoned It, 
and added 6 mulslf 3 rlng agents In order to produce a mild, soft, 
palatable cheese somev^t similar to the natural Amerloan cheese 
prior to the reduction of moisture law. They could do this because 
this regulation does not apply to prooess-cheese foods, which con¬ 
tain more than 89 percent mffisture. The public was practically 
forced to purchase this proc e sse d dheese and cheese foods as the 
nearest substitute to the type of natural American cheese they 
desired.** 

“m 1930^ when the law became effective, Wlsoonsln produced 70.4 
percent of the cheese manufactured In the United States; in 1937 
only 29A percent, a loss of over 20 percent In natural cheese, m 
1929 the processors used 13.9 percent of all the natural American 


cheese produced in the United States; in 1987, 61.6 percent; an 
Increase of over 800 percent in 8 years, in 1988 Wisconsin passed 
a law permitUng the manufacture and sale of natural Amertoan 
cheese with a higher moisture content. Dtirlng the latter part Of 
1938 and the early part of 1989 the Federal Government sent agents 
to the various States to purch a se samples of cheese for analysis. 
Samples containing more than the 89 percent permitted for Inter¬ 
state commerce were purchased In Arizona, Colorado, lUlncls, 
Kansas. Nebraska, Nsw Alexlco, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Utah. Most of these States formerly looked to Wisconsin for 
the finest quality soft, moist palatable natural American cheese. 
Wisconsin Is left with the process manufacturer as the principal 
buyer of natural American cheese.” 

Noting Balph D. Ammon, director of the Wlsoonsln Department 
of Agriculture, In his report to the assembly committee on agricul¬ 
ture on March 29, 1939, Colonel La Grandem said: 

**No. 2 problem for the industry is that competitive buying seems 
to be disappearing. About 75 percent of the cheese is bought by 
five large concerns. In some cases It is suspected that these con¬ 
cerns have agreed not to bid for each other's factories. If this Is 
true, a factory Is forced to continue to sell to one buyer, because 
the others do not compete for the product of that factory. Com¬ 
petitive selling of natural cheese Is also somewhat limited because 
most of the large distributors have a processed product the tale of 
which appears to be more lucrative.” 

Colonel La Grandeur urged those present to discuss the prob¬ 
lem with fanners and merchants to help get a sqtiare deal for the 
Wisconsin dairy farmer. 

Private Industiy Does Not Use the Unemploj^ed— 
America Must End Private Dictatorship 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29,1940 


ARTICLE BY BENJAAflN MARSH 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, by permission 
of the House, I am inserting in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record an interesting article. The article was 
written by Mr. Benjamin Marsh, director of the Peoples’ 
Lobby, and contains much factual material on the basis of 
which the Peoples’ Lobby is supporting several bills pend¬ 
ing in Congress designed to overcome or alter the conditions 
against which that organization has been heatedly inveigh¬ 
ing. I commend its reading to those who are interested in 
economics. 

Private Indxtstrt Does Not Use the Unsmfloted—America Must 
End Private Monopoly Dictat<»8hip 
(By Benjamin Marsh, director of People’s Lobby) 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in December last year stated: 

•*Wlth full use of mechanical power we can produce our present 
supplies of farm products with 6,000,000 fewer people living on the 
land and our present supplies of city products with 20,000.000 
fewer people Uvlng In the cities. 

‘*Wlth matters as they are the 7,000,000 breadwinners among 
the 25,000,000 people with marginal opportunities are earning not 
more than 10 to 15 cents per hour of employable time. Most of 
these people are anxious to work and if given an ordinarily decent 
opportunity could turn out several times as much per hour as is 
now the case.” 

Mr. A. F. Hlnrlchs, chief economist of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in January this year siBserted: 

**One may say with certainty that the unemployed cannot be 
absorbed Immediately. 

“There Is no evidence to suggest that btisiness is passing up 
orders because of its unwillingness to hire workers. • • • 

*Tt Is almost equally certain that private enterprise cannot employ 
the vast majority of the unemployed workers within the next year. 

“Only once in American history have we put as many as 4,000,000 
people to work within a period of 1 year.” 

largest reemployment this year will be one and a half million 

“Even disregarding the doubts of many business analysts as to 
whether the volume of inuductlve activity in the closing months of 
1989 can be carried forward In the first half of 1940, the most opti¬ 
mistic forecast of gains of employment for this next year (1940) 
would be in the order of one and one-half million pecmle.” 

This means that a year frcnn now there will be at feast 8,000,000 
people able and nearly all willing to work who won’t be able to 
work producing the things they need because the private owners of 
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factories and those v^o have the funds to start factories and the 
private owners of banks, of mines, of transportation, and of distrlb* 
uting agencies will not employ them, except on their own terms as 
to capitalization and profits. 

SDCZT BILLIONS SPENT IN 7 TZARS 

The Temporary National Economic Committee recently reported; 
**The American economic machine is stalled on dead center/' 

That is where the Old Guard Eepubllcans often brought it. 

During the past 7 years, however, the Federal Government has 
spent about $60,000,000,000, of which nearly half has been borrowed. 

Mr, Corrln^n Gill, Assistant Commissioner, Work Projects Ad¬ 
ministration, in his recent book. Wasted M a n Power, says: 

''More than $12,000,000,000 have been appropriated by Congress 
for unemployment relief over the last 7 years. 

"Four more billions of dollars have been appropriated for public 
works to stimulate private employment,” but he quotes the figures 
of the committee on economic security that the average number of 
people unemployed In 1938 was 12.138.000. 

Mr. Gill holds: 

"Most of the 11,000,000 unemployed are Jobless because the eco¬ 
nomic system has entered a period of chronic underemployment 
due to the deficiency of private Investment opportunities. 

**The Federal Works Agency must be geared to meet this situa¬ 
tion, to provide two to four million Jobs, which in an earlier period 
were provided by private enterprise. • • • 

"Such a program serves two purposes—it puts surplus labor and 
capital to work, and it sustains and stimulates private enterprise." 

no PARMZaS OR OTHER WORKERS BENEFIT BT PUMP PRIMING? 

A large part of the Federal Government's expenditures during the 
. past 7 years, have gone to "prime the pump" of private industry, 
to protect money lenders, and to enrich landowners, chiefly in cities. 

The 11,000,000 unemployed (dearly do not benefit from pump 
priming under private ownership of the pumps. 

Despite the many billions of dollars spent on pump priming and 
relief, from 1933 to 1938, the average number of people unemployed 
In 1938 was only 1,037,000 less than the average number In 1933— 
13,176,000. 

The one and a half million farm families needing relief, clearly 
do not get any benefit from priming the pump for the private 
owners, but do most Independent farmers? 

The Secretary of Agriculture reports: 

"The average farmer who before the war had about 60 percent 
as great an income as the nonfarm person, today has less than 
one-half as much Income per capita as the nonfarm population. 

"In saying this, 1 am counting as part of the farmer's Income 
the living which he gets off the farm, as well as the soil-conserva¬ 
tion and parity payments." 

Dr. M. L. Wilson, Under Secretary of Agriculture, last December 
stated: 

"Even in relatively prosperous times the less productive half 
of our farms produces only about a tenth of the marketed crops," 
also "there are counties In which whole communities subsist on a 
per capita cash Income of less than $25 per year, much of which 
Js provided by public assistance of one kind or another." 

Of the 3,657,496 farmers receiving net payments under the 1937 
agricultural conservation program, over half got less than $40. and 
over nine-tenths got less than $200, while the average payment in 
continental United States was $82.62. 

Ninety-four persons in continental United States (exclusive of 
sugar growers) received over $10,000 apiece, including the King 
Ranch, of Texas, which was paid $112,140. 

About half the fanners In the United States didn't get any pay¬ 
ment; and If all of these had gotten something, the average for all 
farmers wotfid have been much less. 

There has been improvement under 1938 and 1939 amendments 
to the law, but no vital changes. 

PROPERTY OWNERS GET BENEFIT OF PUMP PRIMING 

The Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce published in 1938 a report. Income 
in the United States, 1929-37. which shows that probity owners 
got the major benefits from priming the pump. 

It reports the income of different classes in the United States, 
and we take the figures for 1933 and 1937 for comparison. 

Agriculture, $3,316,000,000 and $6,228,000,000. 

Income received from ownership or control of property—^that is, 
as dividends, interest, net rents and royalties, and profits from pri¬ 
vate business, but not including bonuses and quarter-of-a-mUllon- 
dollar salaries the big shots voted or paid themselves in 1937. 

The amounts for the 2 years are $16,720,000,000 and $22,603,000,000. 

Total compensation of employees, wages, and salaries (including 
the quarter million salaries), $29,696,000,000 and $46,728,000,000. 

Dividends, $2,209,000,000 and $5,010,000,000. 

In 1933 the Income of all farmers was 7.1 percent of the national 
Income paid out, and although it nearly doubled In the 4 years, 
it was only Just under 9 percent of this national income In 1937. 

Farmers' income increased during this 4-year period by $2,907,- 
000.000, while dividends increased by $2,801,000,000, almost as much. 

There is a big difference, however, that some 20,000 stockholders 
got about one-third of all dividends paid, and the equal increased 
income of agriculture, was divided among millions of farmers. 


In 1938 wages paid In mining, manufacturing, construction, 
steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water transporta¬ 
tion, were $7,271,000,000. and in 1937, $14,037,000,000. 

There were about 11,600,000 people working in these 7 occu¬ 
pations. 

A comparison of the Increase In Income of stockholders, fanners, 
and workers in these seven occupations from 1933 to 1937 shows it 
pays to own the pump that is primed. 

Percent 


Stockholders,.,.^______—_127 

Farmers___________ 87. 6 

Labor_ 93 


Stockholders' share In the increase of national Income from 1933 
to 1937 was nearly one-half larger than farmers* share, and more 
than a third larger than the share of labor In these seven occu¬ 
pations. 

Stockholders got a much bigger cut of the national income in 
1937 also. 

In 1933 they got 4.9 percent, and in 1937, 7.2 percent. 

Stockholders* share of the national Income in 1937 was 47 per¬ 
cent, nearly half, larger than it was in 1933. 

WHO OWNS THE PUMP WE PRIME? 

Mr. S. D. Kennedy, writer of the business and finance section of 
Time, and later on the editorial staff of Fortune, wrote a book last 
year, Dividends to Pay. which gives a pretty good answer to the 
question, "Who Owns the Pump We Prime?" He says: 

"In 1929, 1,349 corporations made 80 percent of the net income of 
all corporations. There were 466,000 corporations that year." 

That Is, less than one-third of 1 percent of all corporations got 
four-fifths of the net Income of all corporations. 

Mr. Kennedy reports that 24 top-notch corporations, each of 
which had in 1929 a net income of $30,000,000. or over, bad that 
year a total net Income of $1,746,000,000, and In 1937 of $1,616,000,- 
000—^nearly nine-tenths as much. 

Here is his boiled-down statement of ownership of the pump we 
prime; 

"Invariably armmd 20,000 big stockholders, some of whom collect 
annual dividends of $1,000,000 or more, collect more than one-third 
of all the dividends. 

"Business in this country has become a question of the survival 
of the least competitive." 

The big owners and the controllers of these corporations are the 
real dictators of America. 

They determine how much shall be produced, regardless of what 
Americans need. 

Last year industrial production was only a little over two-thirds 
of what it should have been to maintain even the Inadequate average 
of 1923-26. 

This year it will be about the same—^possibly a little better, but 
not much. 

A large part of the capitalization of nearly every major corpora¬ 
tion—^railroads, steel corporations, motor companies, chemical con¬ 
cerns, fiour mills, packing establishments, textile mills, telephone 
companies, and banks—Is watered stock, or represents the capitali¬ 
zation of past profligate profits. 

Big dividends, hundreds of millions of dollars every year, are 
paid to the owners of this watered and unjustified stock. 

Some years they pay smaller dividends than others, but the few 
people who control all these corporations determine how much 
shall be produced, and what the standard of living of the American 
people shall be, and not only what shall be produced, but usually 
what wages shall be paid. 

This is inevitable under private ownership, for government 
can't compel the owner of a factory, or of any other enterprise, to 
keep on producing if he doesn't see a profit. 

We must end private monopoly, dictatorship, under which the 
standard of living of tens of millions of Amerloans is gradually 
sinking, squeeze the water out of water-logged enterprises by 
heavily taxing speculative land values, repeal profiteering tariffs, 
and end the patent racket. The Government should insure the 
operation of basic Industries to meet the needs of all the American 
people. 

'The only way to raise the standard of living of all Americans 
Is to increase production, and to pay wages or prices so producers 
can buy what they produce out of current income. 

Farmers must receive costs of production at least on the domestic 
consumption, but that domestic consumption will be continuously 
reduced if we continue maintaining eight to nine million potential 
producers In idleness. 

War loses some of its horrors for those, and there are millions in 
America, facing a life of subsidy enough only to prevent starvation. 

Every major mechanized nation in the world today, except Amer¬ 
ica, Is operating Its economy under vigorous Government control. 

We are the only such nation subsidizing private owners of Indus¬ 
try. of banking, of land, and of other natural resources, and of 
transportation, to maintain false values, pile up profits and restrict 
production at the expense of the world's largest army—^the army oX 
Amerloans unemployed—and of those who are permitted to produce 
by the grace of the relatively few owners. 

That IS the essence of private monopolistic ownership as operated 
now In the United States. 

Since private Industry doesn't use the unemployed* America must 
end exploiting private-monopoly dictatorship. 
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The N. Y. A. Proves Iteelf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

Mr. AUIXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 3 ^sterday at the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota a rally of 1,000 Federal-aid students and 
others gathered to support protests against the proposed cut 
In our appropriation for the National Youth Administration. 

On last Saturday the Student Dally in commenting on this 
meeting carried an editorial which presents some points which 
it seems to me we must admit as being not only timely and 
logical, but also irrefutable. 1 wish especially to call atten¬ 
tion to the statement in the last sentences of both paragraphs 
2 and 3. 

And then do not overlook the forward-looking expression 
contained in the next paragrat^. In fact, I suggest that you 
cut that paragraph out and carry it with you to be referred 
to on frequent a^ varied occasions, because in how well we 
support and promote that viewpoint, is bound up the story 
and the answer to the question of how well we wlU protect 
and promote in the final analysis the existence of not only oiu: 
great free educational institutions, but also what is more im¬ 
portant, the question of the very future of freedom and lib¬ 
erty themselves as incorporated in democratic, constitutional, 
representative government such as we all cherish; and it 
further involves what is also somewhat Important to most of 
us, and that is our peace and security now and in future years 
and for that matter the peace of our fellowmen throughout 
the entire world. Indeed, whether you realize it or not, edu¬ 
cation and its widespread encouragement and promotion in 
this and other practical forms is one of four cornerstones 
which must be laid if we are ever to enjoy peace and the 
fruits thereof. 

Herewith I submit the University of Minnesota editorial, 
supplemented by a news item from the same periodical imder 
date of February 6: 

[From the Minnesota Daily of February 24. 1940] 

Uyn XD STATES YOUTH PROGRAM AT STAKE 

At the student rally next Wednesday afternoon 1,000 Federal-aid 
students will gather to support protests against the proposed 
$15,000,000 cut in congressional appropriations for the National 
Youth Administration. They will be there partly because if the 
measures now before Congress are not stopped one-third of the uni¬ 
versity’s IDOO N. T. A. students stand to lose their monthly checks, 
and so would be forced to quit school, since only students unable 
to dnanoe themselves In any other way are accepted on N. Y. A. 

Partly, however, these students will gather to reaffirm their 
belief in a irouth program—a program that sponsors education as 
the way out. Other nations operating under different ideologies 
have met their youth problems by sending their unemployed young 
people into labor camps or their young men into the army. 

Much has been said of the scholastic records made by N. Y. A. 
students. If educational values are to be accepted as standards 
of accomplishments, as Americans have long beUeved, the records 
speak weU for the present youth program. According to a study 
made recently by Malcolm M. Willey, university dean and assistant 
to the president, and Miss Dorothy Johnson, director of the em¬ 
ployment bureau, the scholastic average of the 991 N. Y. A. students 
at the university in 193&-89 was 1.973 in comparison with a 13111 
average for all students during the same period. 

It must be borne in mind that N. Y. A. students work for their 
checks. Whether or not ^ese students are entitled to the privilege 
of making their way through college by tax-paid Jobs is a social 
question. Two centuriss ago only idealists dreamed of free public 
grade schools. When those came high schools were still omy for 
the weU-born. Few people would advocate free college for all 
students today, but many are beginning to see the social value 
of making ooUegs possible for capable young people from all classes 
of society. Supplying these yoimg men and women with Ideae 
today will make leM likely the need for supplying them with food 
tomorrow out of public funds. 

When the N. Y. A. student rally Is held next week N. Y. A. 
students will not be alone in thslr protests of appropriation cuts, 
hut wUl be supported by thinking young people and by eminent 
educattonal and social leaders throughout the Nation. 


[From the Minnesota DaUy of February 6,1949] 

CAMPUS iroMT AOAXKST K. T. A. OUTS CONT IWU E8—mS SEW T ER S POINT TO 
KIOR AVERAGES OP BT UP E WT WORKERS 

The rising tide of protest against cuts In Federal N. Y. A. appro- 

S nations gained force yesterday with release of a report showing 
r. Y. A. students ranking just under a straight B average and 
above the average of tbs student body as a whole. 

The study was made by Malcolm M. WiUey, university dean and 
assistant to the president, and Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, director of 
the employment bureau, with the assistance of Rodney M. West, 
registrar, 

It shows the scholastic average of the 991 students receiving 
N. Y. A. assistance during the 193&-39 school year was 1378. The 
scholastic average of all students for the same perlcjd was 1.311. 
Non-N. Y. A. students were slightly below the all-unlverslty aver¬ 
age with an honor point ratio of 1363. 

*Tt is thus evident,” Dean Willey said, “that the outstanding 
scholastic achievement of the N, Y. A. group is one factor in lifting 
the scholastic average of the student body as a whole. 

“And,” he added, “very few. If any, of these students can re¬ 
main in school without N. Y. A. ffnancial assistance.” 

A detailed check of the records shows that during the spring 
quarter of 1938-89 only 10 N. Y. A. students out of 991 had minus 
honor point ratios—that is, with less than a D average. 

“Unless, in spite of their poor record for the spring, these 10 
achieved a C average for the 3 rear, they were not reappointed.” Dean 
Willey said. “A C average is a requirement for continued appoint¬ 
ment to the N. Y. A. program.” 

The Mundt Amendment to S. 685 in the Form 
Approved by Committee Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29,1940 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in yesterday's Record I an¬ 
nounced my Intention of offering an amendment to the com¬ 
mittee version of S. 685 when it came before us for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. The purpose of my amendment was 
to give strength to the Barkley bill by providing legislation to 
prevent the introduction of new sources of pollution into the 
navigable waters of America and thereby put S. 685 in such 
form that the conservationists of this body and of this country 
could support it with full knowledge that at long last they 
were taking a definite, forward step in the correction of the 
pollution evil. 

After conferring with members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, Including the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
GaVAGAN, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Parsons, the gentle¬ 
man from Iowa, Mr. Harrington, the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Culkin, the gentleman from Oregon. Mr. Angell, 
and others, they advised me that they would offer no objec¬ 
tions to my amendment provided certain changes were made 
in its wording. I am happy to announce that such a compro¬ 
mise was effected and based upon it and following the adop¬ 
tion of my amendment I am urging all Members of the House 
to vote for 8. 685 as it will then be constituted. 

So that all Members may know the exact language of my 
proposed amendment in the form in which it was agreed upon 
by the Members above referred to and by others interested 
in promoting conservation legislation, I am herewith Insert¬ 
ing the full text of my amendment in the form in which I 
shall offer it on Friday, as 6. 685 is read for amendment. 1 
hope that this amendment will have the ready support of the 
great majority of this body and that it will be adopted so that 
we may aXi Join in voting for S. 685 in its then amended form. 

Amendment by Mt. Mundt to committee eubstitute to 6. 685: 
Immediately after subsection “o” of section 2 of the committee 
amendment, add the following subsection: 

“(d) (1) After date of enactment of this act, no new sources of 
pollution, either by sewage or industrial waste, shall be permitted 
to be discharged into the navigable waters of the United Sta^ and 
streams tributary thereto untU and unless approved by the IMvl- 
ilon; and 
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**(2) Ttie dlsohargd of new louroes ol water poUntUm without 
review and approval of the Dlvlelon ae required under the forego¬ 
ing provisions is hereby declared to be against the public policy 
of the United States and to be a public and comnK>n nuisance. 
An action to prevent or abate any such nuisance may be brought 
In the name of the United States by any United States attorney, 
and It shall be the duty of such attorney to bring such an action 
when requested to do so by the Division, the Surgeon General, any 
duly constituted Interstate agency dealing with control of water 
pollution, any State agency dealing with control of water pollu¬ 
tion. any State health authority, or any Incorporated municipality. 
Such action shall be brought as an action In equity and may be 
brought In any court of the United States having Jurisdiction to 
hepr and determine equity oases.'* 


Assistance for the Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PIUS L. SCHWERT 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


ADDRESS BY DR. FRANCIS E. FRONCZAK 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following address before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of Dr. Francis E. Fronczak, 
health commissioner of the city of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
there is no substitute for experience. For the past 2 days we 
have been listening to Witnesses giving testimony on the conditions 
in Poland and the countries where the Poles, exiled from their 
native land, are living today. You have heard the description of 
the historic past of this country, of Its present pitiful martyrdom; 
and no doubt all of you were sympathetic to this country and In 
your minds you had a prophetic vision of Its Joyful restoration. 
Poland, to the knowledge of the many here present In this very 
room, is considered to be a young country, existing since 1918, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is one of the oldest countries on 
the continent of Europe. Already the historian, Jordannes, wrote of 
the country In the second century, for Sarmatla, described by 
him, was the origin of the country inhabited by the Poles of the 
present day. 

We have listened here today during the remarks on the condi¬ 
tion of Poland, that It is a country of discoverers, inventors, men 
of science, and men of art, but we are not interested In these 
phases at this moment. We are Interested In saving the 35,000,000 
men, women, and children who lived in Poland as recently as Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1939. who have occupied an area of 150,000 square miles. 
We have heard from eyewitnesses what has been happening since 
that unhappy and uncalled-for September 1. In order to know, 
one must study, and one who studies can understand, and only he 
who understands can Judge, and I shall endeavor to present to you 
In the few moments at my disposal the condition of this country 
today, and the future of that country and, more than that, the 
future of Europe and of the entire civilized world, what within 
a short time will happen unless conditions are Immediately ame¬ 
liorated and corrected. 

I have been asked what are my connections with Poland. My 
forefathers came from Poland almost 70 years ago, I was born in 
Buffalo. During the World War I was a high olfioer In the United 
States Army and, by special orders of the Resident of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson. Secretary of State Lansing, and Secretary 
of War Baker, I was directed to report to the Polish National Com¬ 
mittee In Paris In 1918. At that time I was president of the Polish 
Central Relief Committee of the United States. As a member of the 
Polish National Committee (of which committee Ignace J. Pader- 
ow^ was also a member—^Paderewski the patriot, the humanitarian, 
the statesman, the artist—a man beloved by the entire cultured 
world), I worked as the director of physical, mental, moral, and 
material welfare. This Polish National Committee, located In Parle, 
was the provisional government of Poland recognized by the Allied 
Powers, and my position was equivalent to that of a minister or 
secretary of a social welfare department. I was in charge of the 
medical service of the Polish Army in France and wherever they 
were distributed outelde of Poland. 1 was in charge of the ex¬ 
patriates and of the prisoners of war captured by the Allies from 
the Central Powers. At the end of the war, by order of-Mr. David¬ 
son, the executive chairman of the American Red Cross, and Col¬ 
onel Olds, the European representative of the American Red Cross, 
I was appointed the high commissioner of the Red Cross to Poland 
and eastern Europe and the medical consultant of this great 
organization. 

I saw Poland at that time from the western frontiers to beyond 
the marshes of Plnsk In the east, and from the Baltic Sea to the 
southeastern comers of that country at the Rumanian bound¬ 
aries. The conditions I saw at that time were heartrending, and 


yet today, we see the same country In a manifoldly worse con¬ 
dition than It was In 1918, 1919. and 1920. The people of this 
ooimtry of 85,000;000 population have been dlsperBed throughout 
Europe. Men, women, and children have been torn away from 
the bosoms of their families, have been separated, and today 
they may be found In Rumania, In Hungary, in Bulgaria, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Italy, France, Denmark, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, and the 
Scandinavian countries—^taken away from their homes, which 
have been destroyed—^permitted to take only the clothing they 
had on their backs at the time they were ordered to leave their 
homes, with a minimum amount of food, no warm protection 
against cold. They are today exposed to climate which at times 
is as low as 20" below zero. As a matter of fact, the winter of 
1989 and 1940 is said to be the most severe in the century, by 
result of which these people are dying from all kinds of respira¬ 
tory diseases, tuberculosis, typhus, typhoid fever, and various 
t 3 q>es of dysenteries, scurvy, rickets, communicable diseases of 
all kinds. These people dispersed throughout Ettrope are not only 
“one-third imhoused, unfed, and unclothed,’* but almost the 
entire 100 percent are dying from malnutrition, from lack of 
food, from lack of medical supplies, from lack of fats (Including 
cod liver and haUbut oil). They are without any medical sup- 

lies or hospitals to take care of them, for the hospitals have 

een destroyed. I have full Information of conditions from 
physicians, surgeons, and superintendents of Polish hospitals dis¬ 
tributed through that unfortunate country. There are no Im¬ 
munizing agents such as serum or vaccine to prevent certain diseases 
or to cure them. In other words. In a few months you will hear of 
the greatest morbidity and mortality existing amongst civilized 
people that the world has ever seen. The potable waters are con¬ 
taminated, these people are bound not only to suffer with the 
various diseases and conditions I have mentioned, but the death 
rate will be terrific. 

As one who is interested in public-health work from many 
angles, I can speak from experience and from results which 
always follow such conditions. Being a colonel In the United 
States Army and being for a short time retired, I was again 
recently reappointed by the order of the President, under the 
defense act. to the Reserves In the Army, subject to call to active 
service. As I said before, I have been connected with the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross here and abroad. 1 am a member of the faculty 
on preventive medicine of the University of Buffalo, and health 
commissioner of a city of 600,000. namely, Buffalo, and I know 
what Is bound to come after the conditions prevailing in Poland 
today. Unless the American people, through the Congress of 
the United States, come to the aid of this country at once, these 
people are doomed to extermination. Many of them are klllled 
today by mass executions, thousands die by being incarcerated 
In concentration camps, and millions exposed to the weather, to 
lack of food, ore dying today. The greatest force you have in 
your hands Is public opinion, and the United States Congress 
and the American people can force those so responsible for these 
conditions to stop them. Within the last few days I have spoken 
with former members of the Polish Parliament, and men who 
were In the Polish Army, physicians who served In both civil and 
military work, and their stories are all alike. Help now—or If you 
delay there will be no one to bring help to. 

I have read the several bills introduced before the House, and I 
believe that one consolidated bill should be Introduced by the 
chairman of this committee, Congressman Bloom. This bill should 
not only include appropriations sufficient to take care of the imme¬ 
diate needs of these people but of their needs for several months; 
and this bill should also contain a provision for appointment by 
the President of the United States of a commission, which will 
coordinate the activities of the various organizations which are 
bringing some help In certain parts of Europe at the present time. 
There are several organizations working In Europe today or en¬ 
deavoring to work; The American Red Cross, the Polish Relief Com¬ 
mittee under former President Hoover, the Colonel Donovan-Pade- 
rewskl Committee, the Pollsh-Amerlcan Council, and the hundreds 
of smaller organizations, clubs, and parishes, which are collecting 
funds, but have so far been unable to coordinate their activities. 
Only a coordinating committee can do this thing. I have dis¬ 
cussed this matter with the American Red Cross; I have discussed 
this matter with members of these various organizations; and last 
Saturday the Pollsh-Amerlcan Council, of which I am the director, 
all have agreed that only euch a commission appointed by the 
President and with the force of expression and Influence of this 
country will be able to bring about a stop to conditions which 
never before have existed In the history of the world. 

May I say this: My attitude le not. Do I love Poland, the country 
of my fathers, and that I would hate very much to see these things 
come to this unfortunate country? Do I have a great Interest In 
Europe and the countries of Europe, who are bound to become 
victims of the diseases, especially epidemic diseases, and of the 
political and economic conditions which will follow what Is now 
existing in Poland? I am interested in the United States as much 
as I am Interested In conditions in Poland and Europe. Remember 
that diseases and germs of diseases know no boundaries. Disease 
germs Jump any frontier; and beginning In Poland and the coun¬ 
tries north, east, and south of Poland, they will cross to the United 
States; and we must also remember that we are now having an 
invasion of serious epidemics of diseases in the United States. 
As an American citizen, I appeal not only for help for Poland and 
the countries which have been raped by certain nations of Europe, 
but I am appealing for this our beloved country, which is exposed 
to a very, very serious danger from epidemic diseases. 
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Continuaiiofi of Civilian Conservation Corps Camps 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

RBSOLimON OP THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OP THE WISCONSIN 
CONSERVATIC»9 CONGRESS 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, 1 wish to include the following resolution adopted 
by the executive council of the Wisconsin Conservation Con¬ 
gress on February 4,1940, for continuation of C. C. C. camps: 

Whereas it hae been caUed to the attention of the executive 
council of the Wisconsin Conservation Congress that on or before 
July 1. 1940, 8 of the 12 C. C. O. camps delegated to the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission as work agencies and imder the cus¬ 
todianship of the Federal Forest Service for the promotion and 
development of conservation work In Wisconsin are to be dis¬ 
continued; and 

Whereas this council beUeves that the C. C. C. camps have 
been one of the greatest Federal adjuncts in assisting the con¬ 
servation commission and the people of Wisconsin In furthering 
their present conservation program In Are suppression, fire pre¬ 
vention, fisheries work, game management, and kindred conserva¬ 
tion activities; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion that the allotments to the 
Federal Forest Service for game management, which is a State 
fimction, and the continued building of fire lanes and roads on 
national forests, which, under the present policy of unrestricted 
travel has worked undtte hardships on the State from the standpoint 
of law enforcement and game management, be reallocated and used 
for the purpose of continuing the C. C. C. camps and. further, that 
the wage scale of the supervisory help in the camps be commen¬ 
surate and In keeping with the wage scale paid by State and private 
industry for the same type of work; and 

Whereas under the present system it has been impossible for the 
State to locate small units of 0. O. C. help at strategic posiUons 
for fire suppression, and other necessary conservation work: Now, 
therefore, 

We, the executive council, representing the Wisconsin Conserva¬ 
tion Congress of the 71 counties, at a meeting duly called and held 
in the city of Madison this 4th day of February 1940, do hereby 
petition the Congressmen and Senators of the State of Wisconsin to 
protest the discontinuance of any C. C. C. camps; to support the 
i^eallocation of funds to insure their continuation; and recommend 
the drafting of brocufer administrative policies for greater utiliza¬ 
tion. efficiency, and mobility of these camps. 


Victory for Reciprocity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA EVENINa BULLETIN OP 
FEBRUARY 26, 1940 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Monday, February 26, 
1940: 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of February 26. 1940.] 
VICTOay FOR ricipeocitt 

Reciprocity in trade scored a substantial victory in the House of 
Representatives with the passage of the measure extending Secretary 
Buirs power to continue his policy. 

Administration forces were able to defeat amendments which 
would have crippled the State Department's authority to make 
pacts with forel^ countries, and Secretary Hull can continue to 
press forward along the road he has been traveling for years. 

The defeated amendment to have the pacts subject to ratification 
by the Senate would in effect have destroyed the Hull policy. The 
same logrolling which disgraced so many tariff bills in the past 


would again have been started and the reciprocity pacts would have 
emerged from the Senate, if at all. in well-nigh useless, distorted 
form. 

Restrictions in the present act guard against the protective system 
being broken down by simple decree of the State Department. No 
article which wae not free of import duty when the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act was passed can be made free by the Secretary of State. 
He Is further not permitted to lower tariffs more than 50 percent. 

Even If some of the c^timistic claims put forward by the sup¬ 
porters of the reciprocity pacts be discounted, these agreements 
can stiU be credited with facing the realities of our foreign trade. 
The United States cannot, if it wishes to promote its exports, com¬ 
pletely disregard the necessity under which outside nations lie of 
sending us their produce and manufactures. International trade 
implies exchange of products, not simply giving outside nations 
goods and receiving only gold. 

Ihe passage of the bill renewing the authority of the administra¬ 
tion to continue its reciprocity policy will have a heartening effect 
on efforts elsewhere to liberalize international trade relations. It 
will be evidence that we are ready to cooperate In restoring an 
orderly and stable world at the end of the war. It will be an indi¬ 
cation that when Europe is ready to promote economic peace, we, 
the most powerful economic unit in the world, will not refuse our 
encoiiragement. 

Parity and Parity Payments of Agricultural 
Products 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, Webster says ^'parity” means 
equality, equivalent position, or equal value. When now used 
in connection with agriculture it means the relationship be¬ 
tween the price which the farmer receives for the products 
he sells and the price he pays for the products he purchases 
as compared with the relationship between these prices for 
the basic period from July 1909 to July 1914. These yeats 
were selected as the years when agriculture, industry, and la¬ 
bor were operating under more normal conditions than have 
ever prevailed since that time. 

The crops and products named to come under the act were 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and rice. Dairy farmers or 
their spokesmen, beef-cattle farmers or their spokesmen, and 
other agricultural groups did not choose to include their 
products in this list, which has since been termed the ‘'basic 
commodities.*' 

Prom the time of their inception it has been very evident 
that if the handling of basic commodities was to give a gen¬ 
eral improvement to agriculture it would be necessary to in¬ 
clude a very high percentage of the farm products produced 
in the country. The fact that the present five basic com¬ 
modities represent only between one-third and one-hall of 
the value of the national agricultural production is, no doubt, 
one reason that the present program has not achieved the 
results which could have been expected of the program If 
producers of all crops and products had been willing to sub¬ 
scribe to the program. If a larger number of crops and 
farm products had been included as basic commodities, there 
would never have been the changes and sectional adjust¬ 
ments in crops we have witnessed. We would not have seen 
the new crops and new systems of farming spring up as we 
have. For examine, Texas has had at least a 500-percent 
increase in cheese production, and this on farms that had 
many times been under crop control as a result of the basic 
commodity set-up in the State. In other words, there are 
very few benefits to be secured for general agriculture of this 
country unless a larger percentage of the farm crops and 
farm products are Included in the program. Nor is there, in 
all fairness, grounds for complete disapproval of this part 
of the program by an individual or a group not willing to 
cooperate In making his crop or product one of the basic 
commodities. 

There was a general feeling among the dairymen of my dis¬ 
trict in 1934 that milk should be included as a basic com¬ 
modity. A general meeting was held, and the farmers felt 
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that if other products and crops were to be listed as basic 
commodities for parity payments they should, In fairness, 
vote to make milk a basic commodity and In return become 
eligible to parity payments for their product. In keeping 
with this sentiment expressed In 1934, and since at subse¬ 
quent meetings and by subsequent resolutions, a blU (H. R. 
6500) has been introduced by my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Merlin Hull]. I have lent 
my support to this bill, and while, up to this time, the bill has 
not had the consideration of the agricultural leaders in 
Washington which I feel that It deserves, 1 still feel it should 
meet with favorable consideration. 

I am including a table which will give the people of this 
country an opportunity to see where the parity funds, appro¬ 
priated since 1935, have been disbursed. After studying this 
table one must come to the conclusion that we cannot keep 
voting funds for only three crops of consequential national 
proportions. We find cotton, for example, which represents 
about one-tenth of our national agricultural values, receiving 
$96,389,000, or 45 percent of the total disbursements of 
$211,997,000. 

We find $60,190,000, or 28 percent, distributed to com, 
grown in what is termed the richest, most productive land in 
the world. We find $1,795,000 distributed to rice, a rather 
insignificant crop as far as national average production of only 
$35,000,000 is concerned. Tobacco prices have made the allo¬ 
cation of fimds for this crop unnecessary. 

IF THl PROGRAM IB TO SUCCEED 

This program can never accomplish any great results imtil 
a larger percentage of the agricultural products and crops 
are included, and if this is not accompLshed, public sentiment 
will destroy the program. 

In the meantime, it is well for every Member of Congress 
to realize that according to the present law Congress can ap¬ 
propriate funds for full parity to producers of corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu¬ 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut are not included in the 
list, and it seems that these States did not receive any parity 
payments whatsoever for any of the years. 

FACTS SHOWN IN THE TABLE 

There are other significant facts shown in this table. It 
shows very clearly that some States seem to know well where 
the United States Treasury is located and have a key to fit the 
door. For example, Texas alone in 1935 received 24 percent 
of the parity-payment funds, 27 percent in 1937, and $28,615,- 
000, or over 13 percent, in 1939, or one-sixth of all parity pay¬ 
ments disbursed. Why the farmers of the rock-ribbed coast 
of New England should be called upon to pay taxes to furnish 
funds in such abundance to a rich State like Texas might be 
di®cult to explain. In fact, it is difficult for me to realize 
that all the Congressmen from Texas—except the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KildayI —could give their stamp of approval 
to the reciprocal-trade treaties which have reduced the in¬ 
come of Wisconsin farmers by millions with the 42-percent 
reduction in the tariff on cheese, when their State has had 
such a large percentage of the public money during these 
years. It is significant also to note that 10 States received 
over one-half of this total money. Also note that the States 
which have been getting the largest amoimts of money from 
this source did not feel the pinch of the free-trade approach 
of the New Deal reciprocal-trade treaties and voted in favor 
of the continuation of this ruinous program. However, we did 
observe that many Members of Congress were very desirous 
of dragging oil and other products of their districts out of 
the clutches of these same reciprocal*-trade treaties. 

In other words, it is easier—while it lasts—to extract money 
from the Public Treasury than it is to give the farmers of this 
country all the same consideration among their own group 
and equal consideration with the nonagricultural groups of 
our country. 


Estimated payments under the 1^35, i937, and 1939 price-adjust* 
ment programs^ 

[in thousands of dollars] 


State and region 

1935 

1037 

1939 

cotton 

cotton 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Total 

New York...,__ 





206 


206 

Now Jftfsey_ 





25 


25 

Pennsylvania_ 





771 


771 







Total North¬ 
east region.... 





1,002 


1,002 







TUinnlR 

2 

15 

23 

11,449 

4,880 

2.067 
1,810 


13,529 
6,600 
18, m 

1,303 
6,788 
7,461 
10,924 
5,573 

Indiana.....__ 



Iowa,... 




18,228 

475 

'608 


Mtohjgan,., _ _ _ 




918 


Minnesota-^_ 




6,098 

3,727 

7,877 

8,606 

1,690 

1,640 

8,047 

1,967 

2,668 

108 


Missouri.._ 

585 

2, ^5 

2,193 

1 

Nebraska__ 

Ohio. 





South Dakota.. 




1,718 


4,386 
1,412 

Wisoonsln. 




1,304 







Total North 
Central region. 

687 

2,250 

2,216 

68,362 

16,413 

1 

76,992 

Delaware. 





no 


119 

Maryland... 





487 


487 

Virginia. 

68 

346 

236 


312 


647 

West Virginia,,-...-.. 



44 


44 

North C^olina.. 

1.725 

24 

6,443 

no 

4,437 
103 


70 


4, 613 
708 

Kentucky.. 

325 

279 


Tennessee.— 

1,106 

4,202 

8, 525 

179 


3,703 




Total, East Cen¬ 
tral region.... 

2.023 

11,190 

8,300 

325 

1,496 


10,121 



Alabama_— 

4,690 

*^107768^ 

11, 786 
275 

97040 
8,970 
230 




9,040 
9,308 
230 

Arkansas............. 

8,206 

131 


8 

’"’3^ 

Florida...-—-. 

.. 



Georgia___ 

4.383 
2,746 

10,642 

6,062 

8,220 
6, 300 
12,680 
5,090 
5,890 

1 24,850 


9 


8, 229 
5,981 

Louisiana.. 



781 

Mississippi........... 

6,830 

1,265 

8,016 

9,892 

13,446 
8, 488 



12,680 
7.980 

Oklahoma.. 


2,890 

6 


Bouth Carolina... 

7,681 
34,174 



5,895 
28.615 

Tejcaa... 


3,440 

325 



Total Southern 
region. 

36,167 

103,100 

80,070 


6.352 

1,436 

87,858 


__ 

Arizona.. 

336 

T670 

3,266 

1.605 
8, 608 


63 


1,608 
4,717 

Galirnmia _ 

676 


854 

'“"‘366 

Colorado__ 


936 

036 

Idaho___ 





1,781 

9,879 


1,781 
11.384 

Kansas... 


3 

2 

1,503 


Montana. 




2,026 

26 


2,026 

Nevada ............ 






25 

New Mexico_ 

100 

834 

788 


216 


1,003 

North Dakota.. 


7,341 


7,841 

1,480 

300 

Oregon. 





1,480 


Utah. 





300 


Washington..—.. 





2,316 

240 


2,315 
246 

Wyoming.. 


__ 










Total Western 
region. 

1,102 

6,662 

5,803 

1 

1,603 

28,360 

355 

36,021 

3 

Hawaii__ 

3 

L-ess undistributed--- 

13 

04 








__ 


Total 



^96,389 

60,190 

63,623 


211,99^ 



’ Paymonts under the 1935 program were made mostly In 1930; those under the 
1937 program mostly In 1938; and thovse under the 1939 program mostly In 1939. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Fob. 24,1940. 


Procedural Rules Governing Indian Claims in the 
Court of Claims 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILL ROGERS 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

STATEMEatT BY HON. JOHN COLLIEB 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Ricord, I Include the followins 
statement by Hon. John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
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fftirs, before the s^ybcommittee of the Senate Cominittee on 
the Judldary, in re 8.8088, a bill to amend the Judicial code 
In certain cases: 

asanauL Bsthcate or trc Bzxx 

1. Background of the bill 

S. 3088 l8 an amended version ot S. 2164, a bUl introduced In the 
first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress which proposed new 
substantive and procedural rules to govern pending and future 
Indian claims in the Court of Claims. In his report on this bill the 
Secretary of the Interior stated that parts of the bill were very 
tmdesirable and other parts obscure and debatable. To eliminate 
some of the more objectionable features of the blU he proposed 
certain amendments, some of which have been Incorporated in 
S. 8088. Sven though amended, the bill remains. In the opinion of 
the Interior Department, an undesirable treatment of the trouble¬ 
some question of Indian claims. 

2. Need for Ind4an lOaime legislation 

The Interior Department has long recognized that legislation was 
necessary to provide a satisfactory method of disposing of Indian 
claims. The present method of securing separate jurisdictional 
bills for particular claims, followed by litigation in the Court of 
Claims, Is expensive to the Oovernment and to the Indians and 
does not Insure either a fair or final solution even of such cases as 
do reach fruition In this process. 

Any general legislation on Indian claims should be directed toward 

(1) improving the efficiency of the process of disposing of Indian 
claims and (2) insuring Just and final settlement of Indian claims. 
Toward this end this Department has from time to time made 
various proposals to Congress. 

3. Effect of S. 3083 

The enactment of 8. 3083 would hinder rather than aid the ac¬ 
complishment of the purpose of achieving an efficient, fair, and 
final disposition of Indian claims. It Is admitted that the bill was 
provoked by the recent sizable judgments obtained by the Shoshone 
and Klamath Indians and seeks to avoid a repetition of such judg¬ 
ments In the case of other Indian tribes. In order to do so, the bill 
proposed (1) a broad requirement for the set-off of gratuities; 

(2) a denial of the just compensation for the taking of property 
defined by the Supreme Court; and (3) a denial of the Intent and 
effect of certain jurisdictional acts, Far from disposing of the 
claims, the enactment of this bill will undoubtedly mean the return 
to Congress of the aggrieved claimants for special legislation to 
exempt them from the application of the act. And their demands, 
especially for just compensation under the United States Constitu¬ 
tion, will have merit. 

4. Figures on Indian recoveries 

The fear of large recoveries against the United States, which 
prompted the proposal of B 3083, Is not justified by the history of 
Indian recoveries. Of the 126 tribal claims against the United States 
decided by the Court of Claims over nearly 60 years, 84 have been 
dismissed, and in only 30 have there been money judgments for 
the Indians. These judgments have totaled only $28,606,223.97. 
although the total amounts claimed by the tribes amounted to 
billions of dollars. The total amounts claimed by Indians should 
never be a determining factor in Indian claims legislation, as these 
amounts have no relation to ultimate recoveries. 

This Is due not only to lack of legal merit In many of the claims 
but to the offset of gratuities spent by the Government for the 
claimants. In an estimate made in 1935 of the claims of 24 tribes, 
the gratuities amounted to half the total amount claimed. (Hear¬ 
ings before the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appro¬ 
priations on the second deficiency appropriation bill for 1935, at 
page 678.) In the period between 19^ and 1936 In every case but 
two where the jurisdictional act provided for offset of gratuities and 
where a recovery was won, the case was dismissed because the recov¬ 
ery was exceeded by the set-offs. 

SUCTION 148-A 

Section 146A provides that in pending and future Indian claims 
(a) there shall be offset all gratuity expenditures except (1) ex- 
nditures prior to the events upon which the cause of action is 
sed; (8) expenditures under the act of June 12, 1934 (48 Btat. 
984); and (3) expenditures under emergency relief appropriation 
acts, and (b) these gratuity expenditures shall be treated as pay¬ 
ments on the claim as of the date they were made. 

Jt. The set-off of gratuities 

The set-off against a claimant of gifts made to him by the de¬ 
fendant is found nowhere else in the law outside of Indian claims. 
It has been adopted there not because of any legal justification but 
as a practical device to reduce the obligations of the United States 
to Indian dalmants. Gb'atuities are funds expended by the United 
States to carry out its governmental function of administering In¬ 
dian affairs and dvUlislng the Indians. The expenditures may or may 
not have been actually beneficial to the Indians; sometimes they 
were hurtful: In most cases they were made without the Indians* 
consent. It usually Is fiction to call them payments upon a claim, 
as they were not made as such and were often made before any 
claim was formulated. Moreover, treating them as payments upon 
a *^>^*w* means that tribes Injured by the .Government are called 
upon to pay for Government expenditures rendered without cost to 
tribes who escaped l^ury. Therefore section 146~A must not be 


considered as establishing a right to which the Government is en¬ 
titled but must be recognized simply as providing a shield to protect 
It from paying full compensation for wrongs Inflicted. 

However, the policy of providing fcnr the offset of gratuities lapi 
been heretofore established in Individual jurisdictional acts and H 
section 2 of title 1 of the act of August 12, 1936 (49 8tat. 671). 
The present section has two advantages over past legislation. It 
provides a uniform rule for all cases and It liberalizes to some 
extent prevloua law by virtue of the three limitations on gratuity 
expenditures suggested by the Interior Department and now in¬ 
cluded In the section. Accordingly. I do not object to so much of 
section 146-^A as defines the expenditures which may be considered 
as offsets in Indian claims. 

2. AppHoaUon of expenditures as of date made 

The provision that gratuity ei^ndlturee shiui be applied as of the 
date they were made, to be applied first to the payment of accrued 
interest and then to the principal, introduces a new rule in the 
set-off of gratuities. The provision would have effect only where 
Interest Is required on the principal sum due the Indians. In the 
absence of interest the date of reducing the principal is immaterial. 
There are only two situations in which Interest may be added to the 
principal sums due in Indian claims. These are (1) where the 
treaty or agreement calls for interest, and (2) where the court finds 
that to render just compensation for property appropriation an 
Increment must be added to the value of the property to produce 
the full equivalent of that value paid contemporaneously with the 
taking. 

From the statements made In justification for this provision, it 
appears that it Is intended as a device to reduce the recovery where 
an award of just compensation would call for Interest over a period 
of years and that it is not aimed at the cases where interest is 
required by treaty or agreement. I believe the provision should 
not apply to the latter cases, for if it did, it would in effect alter 
the terms of payment required in the agreement. Moreover, in 
these cases the amounts Involved are ordinarily not so leuge as In 
the property appropriation cases and there is not, therefore, the 
same practical compulsion to reduce the recovery. As a device to 
reduce recoveries In the property appropriation oases the provision 
should be considered in connection with section 145~B, which deals 
with reducing recoveries in these cases, and I believe it belongs, if 
anywhere, in that section. 

In view of these considerations I urge the omission from section 
145~A of the provision dealing with the application of gratuities and 
Its consideration only as part of 145-B. To accomplish this the 
following amendments should be made in section 145~A: 

1. Strike out all the words beginning **and, in computing the 
amount*' In line 6, page 2, of the bill and ending with the word 
"principal" in line 11, page 2. 

2. Strike out the words "together with the dates of expenditures'* 
in lines 18 and 19 of page 2. 

SECTION 145-B 

Section 145-B provides that In any pending or future Indian 
claims in the Court of Claims for the appropriation of property by 
the Government, the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction under 
the claimant’s jurisdictional act to render judgment only for the 
value of the property at the time of the taking and shall include no 
Increment to the value except for a maximum period of 6 years prior 
to the commencement of the action. 

1. Effect of section 145-B 

The effect of section 14&-B Is to deprive Indian tribes of just oom- 
pensatlon under the fifth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States for their property appropriated by the Government. 
The United States Supreme Court has repeatedly held that where 
the Government takes property by an exercise of eminent domain 
the just compensation required by the Constitution is the value of 
the property at the time of the taking plus an amount sufficient to 
produce the full equivalent of that value paid contemporaneously 
with the taking. Jacobs v. United States, 290 U. 8. 13; Phelps v. 
United States, 274 U. S. 341; Seaboard Air Line Co. v. United States, 
261 U. S. 299. 

This rule was applied to the taking by the Government of the 
land of the Shoshone Tribe for settlement thereon of Arapaho 
Indians in the case of Shoshone TriXie v. United States (299 U. S. 
476), where Justice Cardozo wrote: 

"• • • Finally the fact Is unimportant, there having been an 
appropriation of property within the meaning of the fifth amend¬ 
ment that the jurisdictional act is silent as to an award of In¬ 
terest or any substitute therefor (United States v. Creek Nation, 
supra, pp. 110, 111). Cf. Yankton Sioux Tribe v. United States (272 
U. 8. 861, 359.) Given such a taking, the right to Interest, or a 
fair equivalent, attaches itself automatically to the right to an 
award of damages" (at 497). 

The same rule was applied In the case of United States v. Klamath 
Indians (304 U. 8. 119) to provide just compensation for the taking 
of tribal land for an exchimge of lands with a railroad company. 
As the necessary additional amount to be added to the value of 
the land at the time of taking the court allowed Interest op the 
value Xrom the time of taking to the date of judgment. 

2. Position of the Interior Department 

The Interior Department cannot endorse l^slatlon denying to 
the Indian tribes their constitutional right as defined by the Su¬ 
preme Court. Such legislation invites controversy and Challenge, 
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and would In the end net the Oovemment nothing but delay and 
annoyance. 

This legislation would violate two basic constitutional rules: The 
first, that the determination of Just compensation is a Judicial 
Tunction which cannot be eaercised by Congress; the second, that 
Just compensation for the taking of property imder eminent do- 
, main is the value of the property at the time of the taking con- 
, temporaneously paid In money. Unless Indian claims are litigated 
in accordance with these constitutional rules, the litigation can 
reach no conclusive nor respected outcome. When the United 
States seeks to protect itself from an adverse judicial decision by 
legislating to prevent its wards from suing in accordance with con¬ 
stitutional principles, it not only fails in its duty of good faith 
but postpones the time of reckoning. Until the Supreme Court 
itself determines that the claim of an Indian tribe does not come 
within the eminent-domain rule of compensation, it is certain that 
the tribe will not cease to seek the measure of compensation due it. 

The bill itself recognises that section 146-B is open to challenge 
on grounds of its constitutionality by its provision that if the sec¬ 
tion is declared Invalid the consent of the United States to suit is 
withdrawn and the Jurisdictional act Is repealed. This means that 
if the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court finds that the lust 
compensation due under the Constitution exceeds the restrictions 
of section 145-B the court must abrogate Its Judicial fimction of 
determining just compensation without legislative Interference 
{Mcmongahela Navigation Co. v. United States (148 U. 8. 312)) and 
must deny the claimant Just compensation or have its decision 
a nullity. 

Since the Interior Department is opposed to denial to the Indian 
tribes of such compensation as the Supreme Court may determine 
to be Just compensation under the Constitution, it cannot endorse 
section 146--B simply because it has been amended to permit in¬ 
terest for a 6-year period. Although this was one of the proposals 
for amendment of the section referred to in the Department's 
report on 8. 2164, it was not favored. It does not remove the 
constitutional objection and it introduces a purely arbitrary limita¬ 
tion on the recovery of Just compensation. It was suggested, no 
doubt, by the 6-year statute of limitations on the presentation of 
private claims to the Court of Claims (28 U. 8. C. A., sec. 262). But 
there is no proper analogy between a statute limiting the time 
within which private suits can be brought and a statute limiting 
a recovery of Just compensation by Indian tribes. An Indian tribe 
is not privileged to sue in the Court of Claims on its treaty rights 
unless Congress passes a Jurisdictional act. Delay in passage of 
such an act is not attributable to the tribes; many of them have 
agitated their claims before Congress for many years before the act 
Is passed. When passed, the acts contain their own limitations on 
the time within which suit can be filed. In this respect the Indian 
tribes are on a similar footing to that of married women. Infants, 
end lunatics who are exempted from the 6-year limitation, but who 
must sue within a prescribed period after their disability ceases 
(28 U. 8. C. A., sec. 262). 

The furthest this Department can go to meet the practical con¬ 
sideration that arises from the fact that Indian property was ap¬ 
propriated in most cases many years ago, with possible Interest re¬ 
coveries resultlngly large, is to accede to the proposal, referred to 
in this Department’s report on S. 2164, that interest be charged on 
gratuUes from the date expended wherever interest may be allowed 
as part of just compensation in appropriation cases. This proposal 
is the equivalent of a provision authorizing the application of 
gratuity expenditures as of the date made to the principal sum 
due. If It were adopted in substitution for the present section 
14&~B, it would supersede the provisions governing application of 
gratuity expenditures in section 146-A, which could then be omitted, 
as previously recommended. It should be noted that since interest 
on gratuities amounts to a deduction from the principal sum itself 
of the expenditure when made, such a provision would go ftirther 
than the provision now in section 146-A which calls for the deduc¬ 
tion of gratuities first against accrued interest. I know of no 
legal obj^lon to provision by Congress for the set-off of gratuities 
In such manner as it deems best. 

SXCnON 145-C 
1. ClaiLses (a) and (b) 

This department recommended In its report on 8. 2164 that 
clauses (a) and (b) of section 146-C be eliminated. These clauses 
remain In 8. 8083. They provide that no Jurisdictional act shall 
be construed “(a) to prejudge the nature or merits of the claim 
In any respect, or (b) as a recognition of liability of any kind, 
nature, or character.” 

The reason advanced by the Department of Justice to Justify 
these clauses is that Congress does not intend by the passage of a 
Jurlfidlctlonal act to affect the merits of the claim but Intends 
only to provide a fonun. This is, of course, normally txue. The 
Supreme Court has stated that the function of a Jurisdictional act 
is to provide a forum and that the act In question did not recog¬ 
nise a liability in the Oovemment {Shohone Tribe v. United States, 
299 U. 6. 476, 493; United States v. Mills Lao Band, 229 U. 8. 498, 
600). 

However, it is appropriate and essential in some types of claims 
for Congress to recognize a liability by the passage of a Jurisdic¬ 
tional act. These types of claims are those not based on the viola¬ 
tion of any law, treaty, or a^eement of the United States but based 
Upon that sort of injury which the Court of Qaims has described 
as political rather than Judicial In nature. Among such claims 


are: (a) Claims based on the taking without compensation of the 
aboriginal right of use and occupancy of land, the ownership of 
which by the Indians was never formally recognized by the Gov¬ 
ernment; (b) claims based on wrongs more comprehensive, In¬ 
cluding massacre, starvation, and wholesale appropriation carried 
out upon Indians by or with the active or passive consent of the 
Government; and (c) claims for the reformation of treaties on 
the ground of fraud, duress, or mistake of fact. 

There are, at the present time, a nxunber of such claims out¬ 
standing which Congress has referred to the Court of Claims for 
determination. Jurisdictional acts submitting such claims in¬ 
clude the acts for the California Indians (May 18. 1928. 45 Stat. 
602); Alaskan Indians (Jime 19. 1085, 49 Stat. 888); Nez Perce 
Indians (Feb. 20. 1929, 46 Stat. 1249); Ute Indians (June 28. 
1988, 62 Stat. 1209); Warm Springs Indians (Dec. 23, 1030, 46 
Stat. 1030); and Western Oregon Indians (Aug. 26, 1986, 49 Stat. 
801), and possibly acts for the Pillager Indians (Mar. 80, 1931, 
46 Stat. 1487); and the Baglnaw-Chlppewa Indians (June 26, 1910, 
86 Stat. 829). The effect of claiises (a) and (b) in section 146C 
may be to render useless the foregoing acts upon the argument 
that unless these acts constitute some recognition of liability by the 
United States there is no basis for Judicial decision by the Court 
of Claims. 

In addition to the foregoing tjrpes of cases, clauses (a) and (b) 
of section 146C may adversely affect such an act as the Jurisdic¬ 
tional act for the Menominee Indians (Sept. 3, 1936, 49 Stat. 
1085), which establishes a measure of damages in the event the 
court finds mismanagement of the property of the Indians or other 
injurious action of the part of the United States. It may be 
arg^ued that the statement of the measure of damages constitutes 
a recognition of liability in view of the fact that damages might 
otherwise not be provable or recoverable because of their specula¬ 
tive nature in such a case as the Menominee claim presents. 

All the Jurisdictional acts and the claims thereunder which may 
be adversely affected or made inoperative by clauses (a) and (b) of 
section 1450 cannot be pointed to with assurances in view of the 
uncertainty as to the proper scope and application of these clauses. 
However, this Department is convinced that these claiises will undo 
much of the progress so far made in many Indian claims after the 
expendltiire of considerable time and effort in the passage of the 
jurisdictional acts and the preparation of the claims thereunder. 
The result may well be the return of the claimant to Congress for 
the necessary legislation. 

The provisions of the Jurisdictional acts which would be seriously 
affected by this section are often the result of careful study by 
Congress of the legal and moral merits of the claims. The legisla¬ 
tive history of the California Jurisdictional bill indicates that 
Congress was repeatedly advised of the lack of a strictly legal or 
equitable basis for the claims end that recovery for the claims, 
morally compelling, must depend on the exercise by Congress of its 
political fimction of recognizing liability for such claims. 

2. Recommendation of Interior Department 

In view of their adverse effect, the Interior Department recom¬ 
mends that clauses (a) and (b) of section 145--C be not enacted and 
that it be left to the Court of Claims to determine whether and 
when Congress has Intended to recognize a liability in the United 
States for wrongs Inflicted. The Court of Claims, being a legislative 
and not a constitutional court, may pass upon a political, ae distinct 
from a legal or equitable, claim when it is clear Congress intended 
to authorize it so to do by the terms of the Jurisdictional act 
(Iowa Tribe of Indians v. United States, 68 Ct. Cls. 686). 

This Department raises no objection to the remainder of section 
145-<3. 

SECTION 145~D 

This section ie intended to limit review of pending and future 
Indian claims in the Court of Claims to review by certiorari only. 
Historically jurisdictional acts for Indian claims consistently pro¬ 
vided for appeal as of right to the Supreme Court. After the pas¬ 
sage of the act of February 15, 1925 (43 Stat. 939, 28 U. 8. C. A., sec. 
288), which provided for review of Court of Claims cases only by 
certiorari, Congress amended various Jurisdictional acts to restore to 
the Indian tribes the privilege of appeal as of right to the Supreme 
Court. Examples of these amendments are the Crow amendment 
(act of August 15, 1935, 49 Stat. 656), the Klamath amendment 
(act of May 16, 1936, 49 Stat. 1276), and the Chlppewas in Minne¬ 
sota amendment (act of June 22, 1936, 49 Stat. 1826). In various 
subsequent Indian jurisdictional acts Congress also provided spe¬ 
cifically for appeal as of right to the Supreme Court notwithstanding 
the provisions of the 1925 act. Such provisions are found in the 
Wisconsin Chlppewas Act of August 80, 1936 (49 Stat. 1049), the 
Menominee Act of September 3, 1036 (49 Stat. 1085), and the Red 
Lake Act of June 28, 1938 (62 Stat. 1212). Therefore. In those cases 
where Indian tribes now possess the privilege of apical as of right 
It is the reeult of the deliberate and considered Judgment of 
Congress. 

The provisions for appeal as of right are the reeult of considerable 
experience with Indian claims and are not without good reason. 
Indian claimants have no other appellate review. Decision by the 
Supreme Court alone gives finality to a claim long agitated and 
involving large governmental and tribal Interests. Appeal to the 
Supreme Court has proven a guarantee of fair dealing with the 
Indiana and of authoritative statement of the legal obligations of 
the Government. The advantages of such an appeal appear to this 
Department to outweigh any disadvantages and, therefore, the 
Department recommends that section 146-D be eliminated. 
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Who Pays the Supertax for Extra National-Defense 
Expenditurea? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENN8YLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the supertax of 10 per¬ 
cent on Income “informally" suggested by President Roosevelt 
as a means of raising the additional $460,000,000 to cover the 
cost of extra national-defense expenditures will reach into 
the pockets of the already overburdened taxpayers repre¬ 
sented by the great middle class of the country If the Presi¬ 
dent's idea is adopted. 

This “soak the middle class tax" will necessitate each indi¬ 
vidual, after figuring his net income tax, to add 10 percent 
for extra national-defense expenditures. 

The first question that arises in the minds of all of us 
Interested in adequate national defense is whether or not the 
responsibility of financing national defense belongs to the 
great middle class or should be borne equally l;^ all classes of 
citizens. 

National defense is for the benefit of all citizens, and there¬ 
fore it is only Just and proper that this obligation should be 
shared equally by all classes. 

The second question that confronts us is the necessity for 
this supertax, which in reality is class legislation. 

The situation, to my mind, demands a thorough and com¬ 
prehensive analysis of our national-defense needs, and the 
thought has had my careful attention for many months. 

Under our present national-defense program, there is con¬ 
flicting authority, waste of money in purchases, and duplica¬ 
tion of efforts, all of which results in an enormous cost to 
the taxpayers of our Nation. 

On January 10, 1940,1 Introduced House Joint Resolution 
417, providing for the establishment of a National Defense 
Commission, for the purpose of surveying the national- 
defense resources and requirements of the United States, 
including the advisability of adopting a permanent, progres¬ 
sive national-defense policy, the establishment of a Depart¬ 
ment of National Defense, a National Defense Planning 
Board, and for other purposes. 

This resolution has been referred to the House Committee 
on Rules, whom, to my way of thinking, could make a con¬ 
tribution to the common defense, general welfare, and do¬ 
mestic tranquility of the United States of America by favor¬ 
ably reporting this resolution to the House at an esurly date. 

In support of House Joint Resolution 417 and in defense of 
the great middle class of this country, the following table is 
offered, which contains information based on the 1930 census 
and the income-tax year of 1934. This table discloses the 
various groups making up the great middle class, and upon 
the shoulders of whom will fall this supertax. 
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22. M8 
2 , 0 s 

7,726 

12,363 

10,196 
860 

3,600 

1,973 

2,646,248 

... ^ 

M ontgf'nicry_ 

1,193 

338 

178 

60,202 

Blnniiighatn......_ 

4,798 

2,948 

1,460 

721 

, 259.678 

ji^rlconft ___ 

11,702 

8,004 

1,812 

6,678 

•6,114 

1,948 

1,136 

436,673 

Phoenix_-------- 

1,826 

862 

. 2,078 

6;n 

308 

41,118 

32,606 

'X'QCSOQ-__ 

960 

288 

206 

_-_ 

12,961 

7,764 

6,187 

1,907 

1,303 

1,854,482 

Little Rook.. 

C&liforuift...-._— 

3,685 
308,662 
6,681 
54,242 
118,071 
30.320 

2,429 

103,990 

1,160 
144,602 

680 

67,948 

366 

32,096 

19,418 
6,677.251 

PapTfUnuntn _ 

3,364 

88.559 

2.604 

1,158 
16,021 

703 

93.760 

8®ii Francisco------- 

26,63;i 

68,944 

14,964 

8,313 

634,394 

TiOs iLngfllcK_ 

69,127 

15.356 

95,565 

10,715 

1,238,048 

Colorado __ 

6,347 

2,496 

1,035,791 

5-)Miver^__ 

10,787 

00,012 

27,738 

9,397 

7,390 

3,330 

1,466 

287,861 

Cozmcoticut—-- 

Pfirffnrrt _ 

65,210 

10,938 

36,702 
4,865 

23,429 

4,984 

9,015 
1,841 

1,506,903 

164,072 

New Havea.—- 

10,539 

5,145 

4,894 

1 2,550 

1,120 

162,655 
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Delaware.. 

10,847 

6,213 

4,634 

2,101 

1,012 

288,380 

Wilmington. 

7,701 

4,604 

i 8,097 

1.699 

738 

106,697 

District of Columbia..— 

78,613 

02,660 

1 16,063 

21,216 

14,392 

480,860 

Florida... 

32,443 

16,886 

I 17,057 

4,020 

2,677 

1,458,211 

Miami.-_ 

5,171 

2,666 

1 2,616 

663 

501 

40,425 

St. Petersburg. 

1,870 

679 

i h 191 

1 15^388 

193 

, 126 

2,908,506 

Georgia. 

86,944 

21,665 

6,080 

3,346 

270,365 

Atlanta. .. 

16,696 

10.344 

6,251 

8,138 

1,687 

445,032 

Idaho... 

7,590 

3,379 

4,811 

1.627 

487 

1,847 

Boise. 

1,345 

739 

1 006 

323 

106 

7,630,654 

Illinois.—. 

296,248 

184,414 

111,834 

64,024 

31,367 

71.864 

Bnrinpflcld. 

Chicago.. 

3,611 

2,030 

' 1,472 

763 

301 

8,370,438 

178,488 

117,526 

60,868 

43,122 

21,882 

3,2:18,503 

Waukegan.. 

1,224 

849 

376 

862 

131 

33,499 

Indiana..-. 

70,232 

43,766 

24,466 

16,274 

6,704 

864,161 

Indianapolis. 

18,941 

12,382 

6,669 

4,638 

1,798 

114,946 

Fort Wayne. 

4, 799 

3,256 

1,633 

1,398 

404 

2,470,939 

Iowa.. 

60,677 

26,978 

24,699 

9,719 

3,920 

142,559 

T)es Moines_ 

1.047 

640 

498 

196 

80 

1.880.999 

Kansas.... 

34,466 

13,872 

20,694 

6,029 

2,235 

64,120 

Topeka. 

2,969 

1,592 

1,277 

13,584 

761 

258 

2,614,689 

Kentucky. 

34,212 

20.628 

7,220 

3,300 

11,626 

Louisville. 

13,667 

8.665 

4,902 

3,203 

1,414 

2,101,593 

Louisiana.. 

35,990 

17,829 

18.161 

6,840 

2,910 

468,762 

New Orleans. 

18,936 

9.966 

8,971 

8.683 

1,620 

797,423 

Maine... 

21,156 

10,662 

10,604 

4,062 

1,666 

70,810 

Portland__ 

6,022 

2,948 

2,074 

1,168 

531 

1,631,526 

Maryland..— 

74,470 

60,460 

29,010 

16,880 

7, 735 

804,874 

Baltimore_ 

41,918 

26,170 

16,748 

0. 420 

4, 279 

4, W 614 

Massachusetts. 

240,430 

152,281 

88,149 

69,605 

25,635 

781,188 

Boston.—. 

44,483 

31,616 

12,867 

14,014 

6,047 

4,842, 325 

LowelL .. 

3.466 

2,076 

1,389 

948 

394 

100,234 

Pall River.. 

2,936 

1,533 

1,406 

606 

243 

115,274 

Michigan_ 

136,189 

83,086 

62,103 

30,796 

13,377 

78,307 

Lansing. 

2,620 

1,623 

997 

477 

219 

78,421 

Detroit_ 

67,947 

47,062 

20,895 

18,598 

8,112 

1,668,652 

Minnesota.-. 

65,244 
14,157 

88,869 

20,385 

15,695 

5,957 

2,563,953 

8t. Paul.- 

9,047 

6,110 

3,860 

1,426 

271,600 

Minneapolis. 

2C. 172 

16,661 

9,261 

7,272 

2,472 

454,356 

Mississippi.—— 

12,400 

6,249 

5,169 

1,682 

1,174 

2,009,821 

Jackson . 

1,642 

1,074 

658 

297 

168 

48.282 

Missouri. 

Jefferson City. 

96,356 

67,668 

87,788 

20,861 

9,672 

8,629,367 

21.508 

Kansas City^. 

10,981 

13,776 

6,205 

i621 

2,266 

399.746 

St. Louis. 

45,045 

27,841 

17,804 

11,626 

4,987 

821,960 

Montana_ _ 

13,038 

7,004 

5,134 

2,901 

1,420 

637,606 
39,582 

Butte. 

2,122 ' 

1,522 

600 

898 

294 

Nebraska. 

27,497 

13,062 

14,446 

4,800 

2,094 

1,377,963 

Lincoln. — . 

3,363 , 

1,686 

1,677 

615 

251 

75,933 

Omaha . 

12,224 1 

7,523 

3,527 

4,701 

3,038 

1,185 

214,006 

Nevada. -_ 

5,380 ; 

1,862 

1,207 

B76 

91,058 

Reno. 

1,612 

793 

719 

231 

163 

18,529 

New Hampshire. 

18,355 

10,816 

7,689 

4,587 

1,714 

465,293 

Concord _ _ 

1,712 

1,118 

694 

482 

184 

25,228 

New Jersey. 

207,099 

187.973 

69,126 

45,457 

22,819 

4,041,334 

Trenton. . . 

4,584 

3.117 

1,467 

1.020 

518 

123.356 

Newark.-. 

20,3:17 

13,220 

7,117 

6,573 

2,387 

442,337 

Jersey City. 

10,265 

12,025 

4,244 

6,251 

2,439 

816, 716 

New Mexico. . . 

7.519 

3.032 

4,487 

953 

615 

423,317 

Santa Fe . 

016 

303 

818 

97 

68 

11.170 

New York . 

798,258 

614,197 

284,077 

180,239 

85,889 

12,588,060 

New York . 

195, 630 

102,007 

93,520 

36.800 

19,550 

6,930,446 

Buffalo . 

30, 421 

19,918 , 

10,603 

8,934 

3,459 

573,076 

Albany. .. 

8,702 

6,821 

2,971 

2,227 

949 

127,412 

North Carolina..— . 

32,032 

19,439 ! 

13,193 

6,674 

2,954 

8,170,275 

Raleigh ...— 

1, 754 

1,224 

640 

374 

179 

37,879 

North Dakota . 

9,099 

4,305 

4.794 

1,802 

732 

680,845 

Fargo . 

1,355 

1,076 

767 

333 

143 

28,619 

Ohio--. 

205.299 

128,698 

77,605 

48,648 

20,605 

6,646,697 

Columbus. 

11,765 

7,396 

4,850 

2,680 

1,129 i 

290,564 

Cleveland . . 

88,695 

26,663 

18,032 

11,202 

4,714 1 

900,129 

Dayton . 

9,515 

6,056 

3,461 

2,406 

899 

290,564 

Oklahoma.— . 

37,006 

20.010 

15,996 

6,640 

3,533 

2,896,040 

Oklahoma City. 

8,802 

5,148 

3,554 

1,630 

834 

186,389 

Tulsa. 

8,133 

6,216 

2,917 

1,364 

970 

141,258 

Oregon . 

22, 793 

13,147 

9,646 

8, 781 

2,248 

953,786 

Portland . 

13, 581 

8,820 

4,761 

8,043 

1.506 

801,815 

Pennsylvania . 

844,020 

221,031 

122,989 

85,618 

86,585 

9,631.350 

Harrisburg . 

4,584 

2,912 

1,672 

1,007 

448 

80.339 

Altoona _ 

2,039 

1,700 

930 

755 

295 

82,054 

Philadelphia. 

94,867 

61,268 

33,599 

24,500 

10,076 

1,950,961 

Pittsburgh . 

Rhode Island .-_ 

36,810 

23,712 

13,098 

8,267 

4,218 

669,817 

30,641 

18.418 

12,223 

7,407 

2.940 

687,497 

Providence .. 

24,704 

15,063 

9.641 

6,124 

2,331 

252,981 

South Carrliua. 

13,895 

7,955 

6,940 

2,220 

1,405 

1, 788,765 

Columbia. 

2,339 

1,667 

772 

481 

382 

51,581 

South Dakota. 

8,200 

3,979 

4,281 

1,392 

762 

602,849 

Sioux Falls. 

1,618 

846 

573 

815 

126 

33,362 

Tennessee. .. 

39,996 

20.180 

13,806 

8,072 

4,102 

2,516, 568 

Nashville,_ _ 

8,939 i 

6,061 

2,888 

1,980 

924 

153, H66 

Moinphia _——— 

11.122 , 

7,300 

8,822 

2,270 

1,200 

253.143 

Texas . 

116,146 

55,918 

60,228 

16,859 

9,736 

6,824,715 

Austin. 

224 

86 

139 

25 

20 

63.120 

Dallas .. 1 

16,097 

8,968 

7,142 

2,6.31 

1,420 

260,475 

Fort Worth . 

6.963 

3,124 

2,829 

906 

466 

153,447 

Utah. 

12,017 

1,825 

4,192 

2,266 

1 , 1»5 

507,847 

Salt Lake City. 

6,622 

4,660 

2,056 

1,273 

2,064 

656 

140,207 

Vermont.. 

6,548 

4,583 

1,965 

738 

359,611 

Burlington. 

934 

635 

299 

204 

102 

24,789 

Virginia. 

46,663 

29,120 

16,633 

8,862 

4,670 

2,421,881 

Riohmond.. 

28 

18 

18 

2 

3 

182,929 

Norfolk_..._ 

143 

3,635 

80,940 

2,060 

1,077 

590 

129,710 

Washington.. 

68,432 

22,392 

11,407 

5,251 

LWaoa 

Seattle.—.._— 

23,027 

14,361 

8,606 

6,348 

^564 

805»583 
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Total 
number 
0/re¬ 
turns 

Under 

$5,000 

group 

Over 

$5,000 

group 

$1,000 to 
$1,600 
group 

$1,600 to 
$2,000 
group 

Popula* 

tion 

West Virginia_* 

Charleston.. 

Wisconsin. 

Madison-—— 

' Milwaokee...^.^^ 

Wyoming . 

Cheyenne__ 

31,600 
4,125 
»2,493 
4.042 
86.284 
7.439 
1,230 

20,807 

2,608 

60,373 

2,282 

21,056 

4,206 

808 

11,193 
1,617 
42,120 
1,760 
14,228 

3,2a:{ 

422 

7,884 
718 
18,463 
; 776 

8,368 
1,629 
279 

8,854 
171 
8,549 
871 
8,715 
763 
137 

1,7J».205 

60.408 

2,939,006 

67.899 

678,249 

225,565 

17,861 


As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES HAWKS, jR. 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDOEB. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address by Hon. 
Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, at the Lincoln Day ban¬ 
quet under the auspices of the Garfield County, Okla., Repub¬ 
lican Committee, Enid, Okla., February 13, 1940: 

There is a Biblical saying, **As ye sow. so shall ye reap.'* No one 
realizes the truth of the saying better than the farmer. Obviously, 
he does not plant wheat and look for potatoes. He does not plant 
weeds and then expect corn. He knows what crops to exi)ect from 
the seed he has planted. 

It should also be obvious that the same truth applies to nearly 
everything in life. You cannot spend like the proverbial drunken 
sailor and long remain solvent. You ceuinot have more by creating 
less. You cannot sow the seeds of hatred and dissension and reap 
confidence, cooperation, and harmony. 

Republicans this week are throughout the country observing the 
anniversary of the birth of the Great Emancipator. I should like 
to contrast his struggle to keep the Nation together with the accom¬ 
plishment of the New Deal of dividing it—of its stirring up of class 
hatred. 

In his Jackson Day speech Mr. Roosevelt gave a lecture on how 
to be a great man. What mockery it Is that the new dealers 
should profess their admiration for a man who gave his life for 
national unity—when national disunity has been the achievement 
of the New Deal. 

Recently I read a startling comparison of the last 7 years, 1933 
through 1939, during which the New Deal has been in office, with 
the same period of the previous decade, 1923 through 1929. 

In 1933-39 Government revenues from taxation averaged 21 per¬ 
cent more than In 1923-29, while expenditures rose more than 260 
percent. By the end of 1939 the national debt was nearly 300 per¬ 
cent higher than In 1929. Are you one of a family of four? If so, 
your family’s share of the debt has increased from $502 to $1,703 
in the last 10 years. There Is one other startling Increase—the 
number of strikers, which rose from less than four and one-half 
thousand to over a million. 

But debt and taxes and strife are practlcaUy all that has In¬ 
creased with the population during the last 10 years. Here are a 
few of the decreases: Wholesale prices, down 21 percent; factory 
pay rolls, down 24 percent; Industrial production per capita, down 
21 percent; national income per capita, down 33 percent; new con¬ 
struction per capita, down 57 percent; and new corporate financing, 
down 84 percent. 

Such, my friefida, are the pluses and minuses we must check up, 
not to the world-wide depression, but to the years of the New Deal 
as compared with the corresponding years of the 1920’8. Such are 
the Inescapable facts. 

I am well aware that the President, only a few days ago, cited 
figures to show that the over-all governmental debt—^that of the 
Federal Government. State, city, and county—totaled no more than 
the over-all debt when he assumed office. The new dealers have 
been bandying this story around Washington for 2 or 8 years and 
I am surprised that the President Is just now getting hold of it. 

Ws know, of course, that the Federal Government in the past 7 
years, has absorbed a lot of the debt of other governmental units 
and particularly, has absorbed a lot of their fimctlons. But that 
the over-all debt is the same—^that it has simply been a case of 
transferring the debt from one governmental unit to another, is 
not a fact. The statisticians can make figures perform miracles 
but you and I know of the many Instances in which a State, coimty, 
or municipal government, after having their debt eased by the 


Federal Gk)vemment. have gone out to run their local debt Up 
again. We know they have been pressed on to more and more 
spending by the New Deal. 

But there was still another question which the President touched 
upon but did not develop. That is the contention that the coun¬ 
try's total debt, private and governmental, is even less today than 
when the New Deal came in. In this contention you have the 
philosophy of the New Deal—^to move In and absorb private in¬ 
dustry and private credit. That private debt has gone down 
means that private Industry has gone down. To the extent that 
private debt has gone down and governmental debt has gone up 
the Government has moved into the field of private business. I 
have long contended that our danger is not one of the country go¬ 
ing bankrupt as we understand the word. Our danger is that the 
expanding governmental debt will lead the Government into com¬ 
plete control of our credit structure. This means a soclallssed state. 

I will agree with the President that business is now on the up¬ 
grade. But this improvement began when the Congress checked 
the New Deal rampage last year. 

The recession of 1987 was not due to decreased Federal spending, 
as Mr. Roosevelt Insists. It was due to the disorder in the country 
which the New Deal promoted—such as the sit-down strikes and 
attempts to pack the Supreme Court. 

We have sown the seeds of reckless extravagance and we have 
reaped the harvest of the greatest debt in history, For the fiscal 
year 1940 alone Congress appropriated nearly half a billion more than 
for the 20 years of 1890 through 1009. For this 1 year alone it appro¬ 
priated over three times more than for the years 1862 to 1866, which 
represented the cost of the Civil War, the greatest war In our history 
until 1917. 

Today as Europe rocks with another war, the American people are 
one in their determination to not become involved. We would do 
well to remember that our entry into the war—which, pray God, will 
never come—would bring about the economic and financial ruin of 
the Nation, to say nothing of the cost in human suffering. 

Today Federal expenditures are 13 times what they wore in 1916. 
Today the Federal debt is approximately 40 times what It was In 1916. 

Over and above the management of fiscal affairs, new dealers have 
several mathematical weaknesses. One is their tendency to subtract 
lather than to add to our national wealth. 

The whole New Deal program seems to be based on a philosophy 
of work leas, manufacture less, plant and harvest less. This is the 
philosophy behind the theory of overproduction and surpluses. Thus 
the attempts to limit production both In Industry and agriculture 
to our present capacity to pay out of our'present national Income, 
instead of seeking to Increase the purchasing power of our national 
income and to raise our ability to pay and to consume to our ability 
to produce. And. strange to say, this program of scarcity has been 
put forth in the name of the more at’indant life. The result, my 
Iriends. Is the fact that the one-third of the Nation of whom the 
President rooke so eloquently as ill-fed, ill-housed, and Ill-clad are 
still underfed, underhoused, and underclad. The result is the fact 
that we still have some 10,000,000 unemployed. The result Is that 
we are not producing anything to achieve a higher standard of 
living for all of our people. How could It be otherwise? 

Another mathematical weakness of the New Deal is a fondness 
for division, but an Inability to multiply. Having restricted our 
national income In almost every conceivable way, new dealers then 
set out to divide what remained. 

Vast sums for relief and subsidies—^begun as temporary emer¬ 
gency measures—threaten to become a permanent policy, because 
nothing Is done to remedy conditions which make it necessary to 
continue these vast expenditures Indefinitely. Taxes have been 
imposed, not for the purpose of revenue but to achieve a redistri¬ 
bution of the national Income in keeping with the theories of New 
Deal planners. The Government has adopted the theory that if it 
taxed money away from one group, thus decreasing their purchasing 
power, and gave it to another group, to increase their buying power, 
it could raise the total purchasing power of the Nation. Too often 
we have been satisfied to divide work, rather than seek to create 
more of it. 

As the result, we have spent billions on relief end subsidies, with¬ 
out providing a decent standard of living for those who received 
these meager benefits. We have taxed away money that would 
otherwise go to putting men to work and to raising wages in private 
industry. We have redistributed the national Income to a certain 
extent, but have added little to it. Thousands of workers are sub¬ 
sisting on part-time jobs Instead of enjoying full-time employment. 

Obviously, my friends, there must be enough to go around before 
it can be divided. The truth, of course, la that we haven’t enough 
national Income, enough pwchasing power, or enough work at the 
present time to furnish sufficient jobs, sufficient income, and suffi¬ 
cient buying power for all of our people. Our national Income at 
present Is still under $70,000,000,000. On the basis of our popula¬ 
tion of 130,000,000. this Is less than $538 per person. That, my 
friends, is not enough. But it can only be raised through the crea¬ 
tion of new wealth through new Jobs. There Is no other way, the 
mathematical formulas of New Deal planners to the contrary. 

Probably the most vicious feature of this philosophy of taking 
from some and giving to others has been the division of our people 
into those who have and those who have not. The United States 
Government has led the Ill-clad, ill-housed, and 111-fed to blame 
their plight upon the so-called economic royalists. They have been 
led to believe that those who hold office will remedy matters, not by 
helping them to clothe and house and feed themselves, but by taking 
from the selfish "princes of privilege" and giving to them. Thua 
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we have sown the leeda of Jealousy and hatred and have reaped a 
harvest of suspicion and dissension. 

One of the most curious phenomena of this policy has been the 
2few Deal campaign against business and businessmen as a group. 
X was talking recently to an ardent new dealer. When he began 
his tirade against industrialists in general Z replied with several 
specific examples of prominent businessmen who did none of the 
vicious things he ascribed to them as a class. Oh. yes; he con¬ 
ceded, there were individual businessmen who were socially minded 
and Just in all their dealings; but they were the exceptions that 
proved his rule. As a group they were a bad lot.. They might lead 
model private lives, they milght be leaders in their communities, but 
in their business lives it was a different matter. 1 gathered from 
his argument that he believed that most businessmen lead a Dr. 
Jckyll and Mr. Hyde existence; that they may never beat their 
wives; they may be kind to children and dumb animals; they may 
even be generous in giving to philanthropic causes: but the moment 
they walk through the door marked “private” to their offices in the 
morning they suddenly become ruthless Simon Liegrees. From 9 
in the morning to 5 or 6:30 in the afternoon they are different men. 

But the inconsistency of this gentleman was revealed a few min¬ 
utes later, when he remarked. “What this country needs is a good 
businesslike administration.” I asked him how it was, if the nouns 
“business” and “businessmen” stood for everything evil, that the 
adjective “businesslike” could possibly be one of praise. He mum¬ 
bled something about it applying to the admirable qualities of 
business such as efficiency and changed the subject. 

Added to a fundamental policy of scarcity, this hostility toward 
business has served further to retard Investment, reemployment, 
and expansion in industry. It has helped to restrict purchasing 
power, and thus to keep farm prices down. 

The New Deal philosophy of scarcity goes against the grain of the 
average American farmer. He does not mind hard work, for he is 
accustomed to labor from simrlae to sunset. He loves the beauty 
of the rich field on which the ripened grain waves in the breeze. 
He enjoys the satisfaction of reaping a successful harvest as the 
reward for all his labor. He asks not to be paid for not producing, 
but merely a fair price for his products. 

Such a philosophy should go especially against the grain of 
you in Oklahoma, In a State whose motto Is “Labor Ever Conquers.” 
One of the last States to be settled, one of the youngest In the 
Union, many of your early settlers, many of those who helped 
build unsettled territory into this great State in such a short time, 
are still alive today. In selecting this motto, they demonstrated 
that they knew that labor Is the source of progress. By their 
accomplishments, they demonstrated what Ideals dedicated to 
this principle can achieve. If we have but the courage and the 
will to labor diligently today, we shall conquer the difficulties which 
now beset us. 

This promotion of scarcity is part of the New Deal plan to con- 
‘ trol all production, to regulate supply and demand, prices and 
' wages in Industry and agriculture alike. The charts of New Deal 
planners call not for freeing the farmer, the worker, or the business¬ 
man. but for molding his life according to what the new dealers 
think is best for him. The resiilt has been the erection of a 
great supergovernment of bureaucratic boards and bureaus. They 
are responsible to no one, but vested with vast powers to make 
rules and regulations which may mean failure to a businessman, 
destruction to a labor union, and ruin to the farmer. 

In no field has this government by bureaucracy been a more 
dismal failure than in the case of agriculture. Any farmer—even 
' a poor one—could have told the new dealers that crops are not 
grown or harvested according to blueprints. Almost any farmer 
'^In Oklahoma knows local conditions better than the swivel-chair 
(farmers of the Department of Agriculture in Washington. Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Wallace is one of the numerous new dealers 
whose Ideas have undergone a radical change since they came into 
power. In 1920, he wrote In his farm paper: “If it cannot be 
stopped in any other way. Congress should enact a law Imposing 
very severe penalties upon any Government official who undertakes 
to Infiuence either crop production or crop prices. The business 
of the Government employee should be administrative." 

Such a program is bad enough In itself, but taken together with 
I the encouragement of agricultural Imports from foreign countries. 
It has been disastrous. We set out to be a good neighbor, and 
Indeed we have been—to the farmer of other lands, but at the 
expense of our own farmers at home. 

One of the best examples is furnished by wheat. In 1939 the 
American crop was over one hundred and twelve and one-hall 
million bushels less than In 1938. Our exportation of wheat to 
foreign countries fell over 16.000,000 bushels, and we Imported over 
9,000,000 bushels from other nations. 

Just before the first of the year, the Department of Agriculture 
announced that due to serious drought the Department of Agri¬ 
culture had been forced to suspend its wheat and flour export pro¬ 
gram to all countries except the Philippine Islands. It added that 
if drought continued appreciably longer, the crop this year would 
be millions of bushels below that of 1939. 

For years we have been taught by the Department of Agriculture 
to think in terms of wheat surpluses. And yet, at the same time 
that announcement was made, It was stated, “There is no bur¬ 
densome surplus of wheat in the United States at the present time.” 
What Is the outcome of all this? More of oxif foreign markets for 
American wheat lost to Canada and the Argentine. More millions 
of bushels of wheat coming into the United States from these 
i countries that should be raised at home. 
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And yet try to tell Secretary Wallace that his program of restric¬ 
tion is a failure. 

Another example. American production of com in 1939 was 
nearly 10.000,000 bushels below the 1988 level. Our exports sank 
over 112,000.000 bushels, a loss of approximately seventy-three and 
one-half million dollars to the corn farmer In this country, Ar¬ 
gentina was the chief gainer, for she has Increased her production 
accordingly. 

In 1938 we exported over 7,000,000 more bushels of oats to foreign 
nations than came Into this country. Imports were negligible. In 
1939 our production of oats was reduced by over 9 percent. At the 
same time we imported nearly two and one-half million more 
bushels of oats than we sent to other nations. It was our exports 
which became negligible. 

Is it any wonder that the President is said to be contemplating a i 
trip through the Grain Belt to bolster up support In an elec^n 
year? 

The farmer raising cattle has not fared much better. In 1939 
we Imported over 87,000,000 pounds of beef and veal, an Increase of 
approximately 12,000.000 pounds over 1938, while some 666,000,000 
head of live cattle were Imported, an Increase of over 100 percent 
over 1938 and an all-time record. Most of these came from Mexico, 
and the best that can be said for them Is that they consumed , 
some American corn that might otherwise have gone to waste. But 
who can deny that this com might have been sold abroad had It not 
been for the New Deal policy? Who can deny that the com might 
have been eaten by American cattle, had they been raised, as well 
as by cattle from Mexico? 

Thus, the American farmer is today caught between two fires. 
The Secretary of State, as well as the Secretary of Agriculture, holds i 
the power of life or death over American agriculture. 

Here is another example of broken promises and reversal of ; 
attitude on the part of new dealers. 

In October 1932 President Roosevelt, in a campaign speech in 
Baltimore, declared: 

“I know of no effective excessively high tariff duties on farm 
products. I do not Intend that such duties shall be lowered. To 
do so would be inconsistent with my entire farm program, and 
every farmer knows it and will not be deceived." 

And yot 126 duties have been reduced on agricultural imports. In 
many cases to the full limit allowed by law of 60 percent. 

In 1930, when much less drastic powers were proposed, Secretary 
Hull, then a member of the Ways and Means Committee, declared: 

“The proposed enlargement and broad expansion of the provisions 
and functions of the flexible-tariff clause Is undoubtedly uncon¬ 
stitutional and is violative of the functions of the American Con¬ 
gress. Not since the Commons wrenched from an English King 
the power and authority to control taxation has there been a trans- i 
fer of the taxing power back to the head of a government on a 
basis so broad and unlimited. * * * As was said on a former 

occasion, ‘This is too much power for a bad man to have or for a 
good man to want.’ ” 

And Chairman Douohton, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who is now bending every effort to secure the renewal of the 
reciprocal-trade jwwers of the State Department, declared: 

‘'We have gone a long way too far already In the csntrallzatlon 
of power in the Executive head of the Government. * • • And 

if this bill is enacted Into law he will have the power of life and 
death over industry, of manufacturing enterprises, and complete 
autocratic power affecting agriculture. My friends, this is too dan¬ 
gerous and alarming to contemplate. With all this power vested 
in the President of the United States, he becomes a colossus. It 
is too much power and authority to lodge in any man who ever 
has been, is now, or ever will be Presictot of the United States. 
In fact, with all this unrestricted and unlimited power, he would 
be in a better position to overthrow our form of government and 
proclaim himself king than was the First Consul of France, the 
great Napoleon, when he overthrew the French Government and 
proclaimed himself Emperor.” 

One can only wonder what Secretary Hull and Representative 
DouaKTON wotild have said in 1930 had the Republicans proposed 
such a wholesale delegation of power as the administration now 
asks to have renewed. 

We sowed the seeds of what Secretary Hull termed In 1929 
“bureaucracy gone mad,” and we have reaped the harvest of 
dwindling agrlctuttiral exports and steadily increasing competitive 
farm imports. 

The Republican Party will not attempt to outpromlse the New 
XDeal during the campaign. We will not offer tempting panaceas 
of riches without work or short cuts to utopia. But we can and 
Will offer them the opportunity to work, to reap the fruits of their 
labor, and to rise through their Initiative and ability. This is all 
that Americans have asked in the past, and this is all that the 
vast majority of them ask today. 

We can and will offer them an administration that will, by 
drastic economy, ease the burden of taxation which is now re¬ 
tarding recovery by lowering purchasing power, and by preventing 
higher wages and expansion In industry. It will be an adpainls- 
tratlon that devours as little as possible of their earnings In the 
name of Jielplng them. 

We can and will offer then a government dedicated to an econ¬ 
omy of plenty, one which will seek to raise the national income 
in the only way it can be raised, by making possible the creation 
of new wealth; one which will seek to aid the underprivileged not 
by robbing the successful but by providing them with the bppor- 
tuzUty to be successful in their own right. 
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We can and wni offer them a government that will release the 
brakes which have held back recovery, not only oppressive taxation 
but all Unnecessary restrtotlve regulation^ all attempts at dlota* 
tlon and coercion, and the hosttlt^ of those who hold public oIBce. 

We can and will offer a friendly administration which win seek, 
not to regulate the lives of Its citizens but to free t h e m that they 
may go forward In any honest endeavor. 

We can and will offer an administration that will protect the 
standard of living which Americans have achieved and will yet 
achieve by the sweat of their brow from the unfair ooB 4 >stitloa of 
cheap foreign labor abroad by submitting any and ah treaties to 
ratification by the United States Senate as provided In the Consti¬ 
tution, and by seeing to it that foreign goods are not sold in this 
country below the American cost of production. We can and will 
offer them an administration that will encourage the American 
farmer to win a fair share of the markets of the world. 

Under such an administration, my friends, the American people 
will not need to seek to have prosperity bestowed upon them by 
the Government. They, like the hardy folk who settled Oklahoma^ 
like previous generations of Americans who have gone before them, 
will conquer by their labors far more than we today would dare to 
hope or dream. 


Federal Reclamation Program in the State of Wash¬ 
ington Should Include Cut-over Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON- MARTIN F. SMITH 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 


STATEbDENT BY HON. MARTIN P. SMITH, OP WASHINGTON, 
BEFORE THE OOMMITTEB ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Record, I include the following 
statement made by me February 14, 1940, before the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations: 

STATCMXKT OF HON. MABTIN F. BMITB, REFRKSEirrATIVE IN CONGRSSS 
FBOM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma. I see your point, and I am very sym¬ 
pathetic with your project, and also aU reclamation projects in the 
West, and I did not know what water meant to the West until I 
visited many of those reclamation projects. It Is the lifeblood of 
the West. 

Mr. Smith of Washington. Out in the West our people all appre¬ 
ciate the value of the assistance which has been rendered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

As a Representative from the State of Washington whose district 
does not Include a Federal reclamation project, I feel that I can 
present a detached view as to the importance of more rapid ad¬ 
vancement of the Federal reclamation program. 

Tour committee Is doubtless familiar with some phases of the 
situation that has been precipitated in the Pacific Northwest by 
the heavy migrations of distressed farm families from the Great 
Plains and other sections. Despite warnings broadcast by Federal 
and State officials that there was no Irrigated or other productive 
land available for settlement and no employment, the wave of 
migrations has eontlni^. Although the peak appears to have been 
reached in 1937. reports indicate that droughts in the Great Plains 
in 1939 are again spurring the westward movement. 

In a letter to Senator Carl Hatdbn dated March 35. 1939, the 
Secretary of Agriculture reported that only 6j000 of 21,000 farm 
families arriving in the Pacific Northwest between 1030 and 1035 
had been able to settle on going or subdivided farms. He sug¬ 
gested that '^no great percentage of the migrants wiU be entirely 
self-supporting In the immediate future.” Since 1035 the number 
of migrant families has exceeded the volume arriving in the first 
half of the decade. As the limited areas available for settlement 
were largely taken up by the early arrivals, the latecomers have 
tried their best to make a living in seasonal agriculture, but have 
been dependent princinally on relief. 

The rural sections of western Washington, as well as Its cities and 
towns, have felt the burdens ineldent to the migrant problem and 
have looked to the very eariv oomidetlon of such undertakings as 
the Roza Division of the Yakima project and opening of the first 
units on the Grand Coulee as a means of providl^ relief. 

There does not appear any other early solution of the difficulty, 
and when we appeal to the Federal Government for more rapid 
inrogress m advancing recOamation construction we are seeking an 
assured way of lifting the relief burden now resting on the Federal 


According to tabulations prepared by the National Bmergenoy 
Council and Office of Government Repent the Wmks Progress Ad« 
ministration and its predsos s sor s t he Federal _ Relief 
and Qivll Works Administrations—have expentted In the State of 
Waimington a total of 9168.115,000 since July 1, 1988. In the last 
fiscal year the Work Projects Administration, as it Is now desig¬ 
nated, expended 985,340,000 in the State. 

Concrete information is not available as to what proportion of 
these expenditures were due to the migrant farm families unable 
to find land on which to settle and become self-sustaining, but 
there is no question hut that they added materially to the load. 
The Farm Security Administration, in direct expenditures ahd In 
loans principally to newly arrived families, expended more than 
93000.000 in the fiscal year ending June 30. 1939. 

In my district we are interested in expansion of the Federal 
reolamatton program to include the reclamation of out'Over lands. 
It is felt that the clearing of these areas will offer ojqMartunlty for 
settling many of the families from the Great Plains area. 

I hope to see authority given the Bureau of Reclamation to 
investigate the possibilities of reolalming the out-over areas. There 
are many thousands of acres in western Washington and other sec¬ 
tions of the Pacific Northwest that can be made available for settle¬ 
ment at relatively low coat, but the job is too extensive for private 
initiative. 

With the normal increase in our population, plus the migrations 
that are continuing, we will need all the land planned for develop¬ 
ment under the current Federal reclamation program and more. 
In fact, the Government will find it advantagrous to expand the 
water-conservation program In the Great Plains area to lessen the 
necessity for migrations from the drought sections. 

Report on the Farm Security Administration’s 
Program in the Fifth Congressional District of 
Kansas 
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OF KANSAS 
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REPORT BY BfR. C. B. BALDWIN, AOTTNO ADMINIBTRATOR OF 
THE FARM 8E0URITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, permission having been 
granted, I am inserting a copy of a report made by the Hon¬ 
orable C. B. Baldwin, Acting Administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration, on that agency’s program in the 
Fifth Congressional District of Kansas. 

This report is an encouraging one from the standpoint oi 
the loaning agency and the statement that the Kansas bor¬ 
rowers are making satisfactory progress in the repayment of 
their loans speaks well for the resourcefulness and business 
acumen of our people. 

The report is as follows: 

Department < 

Farm Securitt Administration, 

Washington, Febrmry 28, 1940. 

Hon. John M. Houston, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Houston: We have just completed a Nation-wide survey 
of the progress being made by Farm Security Administration bor¬ 
rowers, and I felt that you nilgbt he Interested In the figures for 
the Fifth District in Kansas. 

We are proud to report that F. S, A. borrowers not only have 
Increased their net worth and annual Income but also are making 
satisfactory progress In the repayment of their loans. 

The survey ^owed that the 336 standard rehabilitation bor¬ 
rowers in your district had an average net Income last year of 
967331 per family, as compared with 948234 in the year before they 
came to F. S. A. for help. This represents an Increase of 39 percent. 

Moreover, these families Increased their average net worth, over 
and above ail debts, from 9707.46 before they came into the F. S. A. 
program to 91-224.79 at the end of the 1939 crop-year, a gain of 73 
percent. 

In other words, these families not only have added 9189.842 to the 
wealth of their oommimitles but they also have increased their 
annual Incomes by a total of 969348. This enuindlng purchasing 
power hiMB. of course, been a considerable benefit to the merchants 
ahd other businessmen of the district. 

At the same time, the survey showed that the borrowers In your 
district already have repaid 969,119 into the Federal Treasury as 
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lnfitaUment» on loans totaling 1375,13X. The typical rehabilitation 
femlly in your district has borrowed $l,034i5 and already has 
repaid $1B8.85. Since much ot the money loaned does not fall due 
for 4 or 5 years, there is every reason to expect that the great bulk 
of it will be repaid. 

We feel that this collection record is particularly slgnifloant be¬ 
cause, according to normal business standards, our borrowers would 
certainly not be considered good credit risks. Behabilltation loans 
are made only to families which cannot get adequate credit any¬ 
where else, and nearly all of them either had been on relief or were 
approaching the relief level. 

Although the rehabilitation program is intended to meet long- 
range problems which have been growing steadily worse for more 
than a generation, it is financed out of relief appropriations: and it 
takes the place of direct relief in rural areas. It Is designed to help 
needy farm families to become permanently self-supporting, instead 
of remaining indefinitely dependent on relief. 

It has succeeded largely because every loan is accompanied by 
advice and guidance in sound farming methods, to make sure that 
the money is put to the best possible use. There is ample evidence 
that this guidance and technical training is the most Important 
part of the rehabilitation program. Without it, few of the families 
would have been able to make much progress or to repay their loans. 

In a limited number of oases, in order to get the family off to a 
round start, small grants have been made to supplement the loan. 
Usually these grants were just large enough to tide the family over 
until it could make its first crop. They have averaged $112.52 per 
family, or a total of $41,182 over a 4-year period. Several years of 
severe drought In Kansas have made the need for grants particu¬ 
larly urgent in this State. 

Often It has been necessary to work out an adjustment of the 
family’s old debts before rehabilitation could be successful. Local 
farm-debt adjustment committees have been set up for this pur¬ 
pose. They have no legal authority to compel adjustments, but by 
bringing the farmer and his creditors together for a friendly dis¬ 
cussion they usually are able to arrange a scale-down of the obliga¬ 
tions, reduced interest rates, or extension of the payment period. 
Such adjustments frequently save the farmer from foreclosure and 
at the same time enable the ci'edltors to get substantial payments 
on what might otherwise have been bad debts. 

This service is available to all farmers, whether or not they are 
rehabilitation borrowers. Altogether, debt reductions totaling 
$238,668 have been negotiated for the farmers in your district. 
This represents a scale-down of 28.8 percent. As a direct result of 
these adjustments, $8,589 in back taxes has been paid to local 
governmental agencies. 

In helping rehabilitation borrowers to plan their farm operations 
we always urge them to get away from one-crop farming and to 
raise as *much as possible of their food and feed supplies. The 
progress they are making is Indicated by the fact that the borrowers 
In your district produced $74,654 worth of goods for home consump¬ 
tion last year, as compared with only $44,652 worth before they came 
into the F. 8. A. program. 

These families canned 50,408 quarts of fruits and vegetables last 
year, or an average of 138 quarts per family. They also produced 
169,140 gallons of milk for home coxisumption, an average of 462 
gallons, and 16,361 tons of forage, an average of 42 tons. This kind 
of diversified farming has meant a higher standard of living, a better 
diet, and usually a marked Improvement in health. 

One of the most common reasons for past failure among the 
families which come to P. 8. A. for help was that they had not 
farmed enough acreage to make a living. In helping our borrowers 
to get a new start, we have made every effort to assist them in 
getting adequate-size farms. Consequently, the borrowers in your 
district are now operating an average of 201 acres, or an Increase 
of 29.75 acres since they came on the program. This Increased 
acreage has not added materially to the production of commercial 
crops, however, since virtually everything raised on it is consumed 
on the farm. It simply means a better diet and a better standard 
of living for these families. 

Another main objective of P. 8. A. Is to help tenants and share¬ 
croppers get more secure land-tenure arrangements, so they can 
plan ahead for crop rotations, soil conservation, and other sound 
farming practices. The survey Indicated that 228 tenants in your 
district have obtained written leases in place of verbal agreements. 

In making the survey, our field workers found that there are 
242 families In your district which are eligible and in need of re¬ 
habilitation loans, but have been unable to get them because of 
our limited funds. 

Aside from the rehabilitation program, the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration's most important Job is to make loans under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm laborers to enable him to purchase family size farms of their 
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While it has been necessary to confine loans to certain counties, 
because of the limited funds available, we had made 10 such loans 
In your district, totaling $96,415, up to the end of the last fiscal 
year. This year we are expecting to make about 10 Bankhead- 
Jones loans in your district, totaling approximately $90,000. 

This has been a rather detailed report, but I felt that the In¬ 
formation might he useful to you. If you would like to have any 
further details about our program, I hope you will let me know. 


Sincerely. 


C. B. Baldwin, 


Acting Adminiatrator* 


Republican House a National Need 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OP MASSAO HUS ETT B 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I Include the following 
address by Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, at 
the annual beefsteak dinner of the Columbia Club at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on February 19, 1940: 

It is a great pleasure to be here with this historic and honored 
Coliunhla Club at its dinner. It Is doubly a privilege because 1 
am aware of the fine services you have rendered the Republican 
Party In the past, and of yo\u* great Importance In the coming 
Indiana campaign. 

There Is another reason why this opportunity to attend the Co¬ 
lumbia Club banquet is an event of special significance to me. The 
Hoosler State has a place of paramount importance In the Union 
as a Commonwealth whose decisions have great political signifi¬ 
cance. Down through the years it has been a political axiom that 
the party that carries Indiana in a national election Is half way 
along the road to success. 

My own feeling Is, the Republican Party is already far along the 
road to victory. Indiana will have a prominent place In that vic¬ 
tory procession next November. 

You have heard about the “three empty chairs" at the recent 
Jackson Day banquet in Washington. That was the hundred-dol- 
lar-plate banquet. No common folks like us were there, of course, 
because we can’t afford that much for a single meal, even with a 
“plateside chat" thrown in. On that occasion a certain distin¬ 
guished gentleman, who may or may not be a Presidential candi¬ 
date in the next campaign, had a lot of fun making wisecracks at 
the expense of the three Republicans invited to that Lucullian 
feast but who didn’t go, one of the three being me. 

The famous fisherman to whom 1 refer had his banquet com¬ 
panions In stitches by declaring that apparently the three absent 
Republicans didn't want to go to heaven with the Jackson Day 
dinner bunch. Of course, he was mistaken. As I mentioned re¬ 
cently in Kansas, I should be delighted to get to heaven with any 
crowd; I think, however, the gentleman was quite correct In his 
assumption of an Impending expiration of his administration. Of 
course, eUI ordinary mortals do have to expire before they go to 
heaven. Apparently the New Deal administration believes that 
such Is to be its early fate. We have no objection, of course, to 
the New Deal administration hoping that when it expires next 
January it will be heaven-bound. 

I have noticed In looking over your club magazine, the Colxunbian, 
for January, that this organization is affiliated with a large number 
of other clubs of a similar character throughout the United States. 

It is clubs of Just this sort, carrying on from year to year, while 
State and National administrations come and go, that ere a great 
political power in this Nation. They exercise a very helpful and im¬ 
portant Influence upon our political and social life. 

We need no mystic seer to gaze into a crystal ball to foretell that 
the Republican Party is well on its way in, and that the New Deal 
Is well on its way out. The Indications all point to that result. 
Seven years of contradictions, of broken promises, of inconsistency, 
of futile economic experimentation, of waste, extravagance, and cor¬ 
ruption. have had their effect on the people of this Nation. The 
voters do not want another 4 years of the sort of administration 
that has torn this country from end to end with sectional and 
class dissensions and hatreds, that has doubled the Federal debt, 
that has had an unbroken chain of annual deficits, that has con¬ 
tinually increased taxes, and that has no plan by which to rescue 
the Nation from the depression, except the old, futUe. discredited 
formula of tax and squander, spend and elect. 

America is sick and tired of being told that white Is black and 
that black is white, only to find out later they are both in the red. 

You have been hearing a great deal in the last few months about 
Government debts being “investments": about Government losses 
being gains; and when facts and figures refute the “befoozled" and 
befuddled Hyde Park mathematician, you are then told that the 
public debt has not Increased, because it has now been hooked up 
by White House calculators with the private debt. As some news¬ 
paper recently said— 

“Our governmental cash position Is strong, due to a new system 
of looie-leaf, loose-thinking, and loose-figurizig bookkeeping, which 
is Just a lot of good clean fim until we change auditors," and have 
to pay the bills. 

But now let's look at this private debt, which the White House 
tries to hook up with the public debt in an attempt to prove that 
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the New Deal aiXinixihftratlcm hae been om long maseh toward thrift, 
economy, and prosperity. 

I could give you many quotations from speeches nuide by a cer¬ 
tain optimistic gentleiuaa Uxik In 1082 when he wae a candidate for 
the Presidency. He then had some very pointed and positive things 
to say about checking a growing Federal debt, reducing deficits, 
lowering taxes, and aontevlng economy in government. But what he 
said in 1982 when he was a candidate apparently ceased to mean 
anything after he was elected. I shall not bore you by repeating 
promises and platitudes which apparently were merely a part of the 
stage props for campaign performances only to be discarded and 
forgotten as soon as the election had been won. 

After facts and figures had been brought out to demolish the 
strange calculations evolved at Hyde Park, the administration came 
back with a long eiqplanatlon that the private debt was meant to be 
included In these funny figures in order to make the result appear 
that the debt had not Increased since the New Deal went into power 
In 1988. 

Of course, our private debt la lower than It was in 1932 beoaiise 
Investment Is stai^ant. It is because businessmen, frightened by 
the hostility and the punitive policies of the administration, have 
been afraid to venture into the field of industry and commerce. It 
Is because businessmen have been browbeaten and btiUled by politi- 
oal bureaucrats into ceasing or curtailing operations and because 
high taxes are Mttng up tbe purcbaslng power of the people. 

In the years before 1988 there were a few of us in the Congress 
who carried on in the hope and tbe faith that the country would 
return to a common-sense basis of government: that the New Deal 
experimenters and misty-eyed theorists would finally fade from the 
Boene; and that the Republican Party, as usual, would come back 
Into power and have to pick up the broken pieces of the Federal 
finances, repair the damage that had been done, and set the Nation 
back on a sound foundation once more. 

Let me say to you tonight that the faith of that little band of 
Republicans In the Congress was Justified In 1938 and will be fully 
confirmed next November. 

We have been filled with courage and hope, we Republicans, since 
the elections in 1988, and it Is my opinion. Just between you and 
me. that the result of those elections is what started the new 
dealers to thinking about going to Heaven. 

In 1938 we almost doubled the Republican memberidilp in the 
House of Representatives. Having done that, we have been able 
to check somewhat the Nation's speed down the road to ruin with 
the New Deal. In many instances we have prevented the adminis¬ 
tration from getting legislation further to centralize the Oovern- 
ment In the hands of the executive department in Washington. 

The Republican Party can claim much credit for this. It required 
a Republican balance of power to tip the scales In favor of good 
government on many of the measures that came before the Congress. 

In the last Congr^, my very Close personal friend the gentleman 
from Indiana, Chabixx Haluck. was the lone Republican from 
Indiana. Hts fine judgment and forceful oratory, combined with 
his courage, made him outstanding in our little army, in 1938 
you sent to Join him Robert A. Orant, of Soxtth Bend; Oborox W. 
OnxnE, of Fort Wayne; Forest A. Hsbkess. of Kokomo; Nobub 
JOBKSOM. of Terre Haute; GsRAin LAtnns, of Linton; and Raymond 
Sfrzncxb, of Oonnersville. This was as fine a delegation as repre¬ 
sented any State, and all contributed In the writing of a record 
which has given the Republican Party and the country a new hope. 
Upon their record these men should be reelected, and I trust they 
will be. 

I come tonight, my good friends of the Columbia Club, particu¬ 
larly to urge your cooperation in the election of a Republican 
House. 

Without mlnlmMng in the least the need for a Republican Chief 
Bxecutive, I do not hesitate to say to you that I think It is fully 
as important to control the House of Representatives as to elect a 
President. It Is In the House of Representatives the Republican 
record win be written. There will be unfolded the political phi¬ 
losophy which will bring back sanity to Gkjvemment; which will 
give private enterprise a Chance to function again; which will bring 
order into our financial affairs; which win give to the American 
people a new confidence that will result In a resumption of our 
normal activities; which will bring Jobs to our 9,000,000 of unem¬ 
ployed and an opportunity to the boys and girls who, at present, 
after leaving school face a bewildered world which offers them no 
future. 

As I eald a while ago, in the elections of 1988, by a gain of 80 
addmonal Republican Members, we restored to this country the two- 
party sirstem and gave it the benefit of an effective opposition. 

I believe It Is universally admitted by mm and women of all 
Shades of polltloal opinion that these Republican gains of 1988 have 
been a genuine benefit to this Nation. As leader of this minority 
group. 1 am grateful for Indiana's contribution. 

The Republican minority in the House has stuck to the policy 
of constructive action. Va have not hesitated to favor any admin¬ 
istration proposal we belMved right, and we have not hesitated to 
oppose most vigorously proposals which we were convinced would 
harm rather than help the country. 

We have constantly kept in mind the minicaas of unemployed. 
We fully reldiae that if we are to preserve reSl Americanism, if we 
are to prevent the seeds of communism and ether evU doctrines 
from sprouting and flourishing among our people, we mutt put our 
unemployed back to wcuk at decent American wages; we must give 
our youth their fair chance; ere must find a praotloal way in which 
to relieve the farmers of their distress; we must restore unl^ and 
harmony between different sections of our ootmtry and different 
classes of our people. 


We have not been content with itoiply peesing Judgment on 
administration proposals. We hatFe outlined and vigorcuiiy fought 
for a definite set of prlnolplet which we believe will restore real 
Americanism and real prosiwlty. 

This program set forth May 22, 1939, answers oompletely the 
chorus of voB administration propagandists that the Republican 
Party has no definite objectives. 1 want now, with your mdul- 
genoe, to read this ig^^xiint plan, and to ask you if it is not a 
program of principles which deeerveo the support of the American 
peo^e: 

1. Keep the United States out of war. 

2. Move immediately to curb uzmeceaBary, wasteful, and reckless 
spending. 

8. Repeal the repres si ve tax on undlstnbuted corporate earnings, 
which has proved so harassing and dangerous to buslnees, large 
and small. 

4. Revise the remainder of the Federal-tax structure to eliminate 
or modify provisions retarding business recovery. 

6. Bep^ the dangerous discretionary author!^ which the Presi¬ 
dent now has over the Nation's monetary system. 

6. Amend the National Labor Relations Act by clarifying the 
mutual obligations of worker and employer, and the duties of 
both toward the public in order to end present paralyzing discord. 

7. Define qsedflcally the area of governmental competition with 
private enterprise so that btaslness may be able to create Jobs with 
some certainty as to the future. 

8. Restore American markets to the American farmer and wage 
earner, and develop new markets for agricultural products. 

9. Adopt Immediate leglsletion to rdiablUtate the railroads to 
make secure the Jobs of many hundreds of thousands of workers 
and the investments of savings banks and llfe-lnstirance companies. 

10. Create a special committee of Congress to Inquire Into the 
effect of the reciprocal trade agreement policy on American Industry 
and agriculture. 

11. Clarify Federal rules and regulations so Industry and btislness 
may know what to expect. 

12. Reject all experimental legislation not clearly helpful in 
promoting recovery or which would subject agriculture, labor, or 
industry to compulsory decrees of a Federal bureaucracy. 

Some of these objectives have already been achieved. 

As a talented young Indiana writer. Charles Baird, recently wrote 
in one of his newspaper columns, tbe Republican strategists are 
counting heavily on Indiana's 14 electoral votee in the Presidential 
election next fall. As he said, we are predicting that Hoosler voters 
will elect Republicans to tbe State house and to tbe United States 
Senate, and that once again the State of Indiana will have a solid 
Republican delegation in the House of Representatives. 

1 think it Is worth while to point out that In 1938 when you 
revolted against the New Deal and retired six Democratic Congrees- 
men, you also elected a secretary of state and a majority of State 
representatives on the Republican ticket, and restored scores of 
court houses and city halls to G. O. P. control. 

The genuinely remarkable nature of the 1938 Republican gains 
becomes most apparent when we analyze the election by counties. 
If It is true that the party strength can best be measured by the 
number of court houses under its control, the outlook is, Indeed, 
bright for us. 

There have been some remarkable changes in the voting results 
In Indiana since 1982 and 1936. On the basis of the State-wide 
congressional vote in the 1936 election, the Republican candidates 
carried only 27 of Indiana's 92 counties—about 80 percent. 

In 1938, however, the Bepublloan candidates had majorities In 
69 counties. This represented a gain of 82 counties, and gave the 
Republican Party control of 64 percent of the counties in this State. 

The same spectacular gains are revealed by a study of the mayor¬ 
alty vote In the various Indiana cities. 

The Republican tide which gave us our great national victory In 
1936 still Is flowing. Our recent special elections, as well as widely 
scattered local elections, show that this Republican tide will con¬ 
tinue to rise throughout the coming campaign. 

All Republicans, antlnew dealers, and others who believe a 
change is vital to the preservation of our constitutional Republic 
can finoe the 1940 campaign with intelligent optimism. 

As I have said, in 1988 we increased our representation In the 
House from 69 to 169, and gained 8 seats In the Senate. 

We elected Governors In 16 out of 27 contests, recapturing such 
Important States as Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Minne¬ 
sota, Colorado, Idaho, South Dakota, and Oregon. 

In New York State, in the race for Governor, we polled more 
than 49 percent of tbe total vote offlclaUy counted and reported. 

While electing eight new Senators, we retained three Republican 
seats we edready had In the Senate. We mleaed two more seats 
with 49A percent of the total vote in both Indiana and Iowa; and 
a third, with 48.4 percent of the total vote. In Illinois. 

In our special elections since 1988 we have not lost a single Re- 
puMican district. 

In 1988 the popular vote for Congress in 88 States, not Including 
the solid South, was—Republican, 16,970,928; Democratic, 16,600,612. 

Compare these figures with the 1936 results in the same congres¬ 
sional contests. In that year the Republicans got 16,528,047 and 
the Democrats 21,312,490. 

In other words, we turned a Democratic majorl^ of 4,783.000 
Into a Republican majority of 470,000 in 2 years, imt tide, as I 
have said, ettU is moving our way. 

We can win in 1940, and we will win, if there Is a real Intention 
to do BO on the part of those who are In the front lines of the 
county and congressional campaigns in the States. 
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prospeots for a Bepublloan House are bright. We need 60 
more seats to ofury control. When It Is remembered that 43 of our 
candidates who were defeated In 1986 polled more than 47 percent 
of the total vote, and that 22 others poUed between 46 to 47 percent 
of the total vote, you can realise that here are 65 districts to be 
carried with an increase of only 6 percent in the Republican vote. 

On top of this an increase of 10 percent in the Republican con¬ 
gressional vote would give us 20 additional seat^ over and above 
the 66 which are within the 6-peroent group. 

This is the outlook. The important figure to kefp in mind Is that 
an increase of 10 percent in the Republican congressional vote over 
1938 will give us 94 additional seats in the House. 

From these figures you can readily see how small an upward surge 
would be needed to give the country a real working majority of 
Republicans in the House. 

If we will get out and work from now until the polls close; if we 
will put the best we have into that work; if we will realize that we 
are working to save constitutional government, to save ourselves, 
and those who come after us, from a ruinous burden of Federal 
debt, from inflation or repudiation; if we realize that we are fight¬ 
ing to preserve Lincoln's '^government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people"; if we go forth determined to take the iron heel 
of a bloated political bureaucracy off the neck of this Nation, we 
will win. 

And so, then, let me give you this closing word. Let us set our 
eyes on the goal of next November. Inspired by the righteousness 
of our cause, nerved by the necessity of saving this Nation from 
ruin, encouraged by the gains we made in '38, let us put everything 
we have on the ball and turn in next November a smashing victory 
at the polls. Let us take high resolve to put this country back on 
firm foundations, to restore prosperity to this constitutional Re¬ 
public. Let's turn out of power and out of office those who would 
use the plight of their Nation for purposes of political expediency 
and who are willing to fatten on the substance of the people. 

On to November and victory! 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEWIS D. THILL 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

Mr. THHli. Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced In the 
House of Representatives a resolution to appoint a special 
committee to investigate war propaganda In the United 
States. The resolution proposes an investigation of, first, the 
extent, character, and objects of war-propaganda activities 
in the United States; second, the dissemination, written or 
oral, from foreign countries or from within this country, of 
propaganda or news items, radio broadcasts, motion pictures, 
or other media which is calculated or intended to draw the 
United States into a foreign war or to create internal strife; 
third, any and all activities of belligerents, individuals, groups, 
organizations, or corporations which have for their purpose, 
direct or indirect, to involve this Nation in war; and, fourth, 
all other questions in relation to war propaganda that would 
aid Congress in any necessary remedial legislation to protect 
and preserve the neutrality of the United States and to keep 
this Nation at peace. 

The proposed committee is to consist of seven members, 
who will be appointed by the Speaker of ^e House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. A report of the committee, representing the 
result of study and investigation, is to be submitted to Con¬ 
gress before January 3, 1941. 

The seriousness of the situation resulting from the dis¬ 
semination of war propaganda in the United States cannot 
be overemphasized. Much propaganda material appears in 
the newspapers; It is heard over the radio; it is mailed to 
the office and the home; it comes to the desks of Members 
of Congress every day. How much of this Information is 
false cannot be gaged by the average person. Needless to 
say, much of this propaganda Is a skillful misrepresentation 
of facts; some of it has an element of deceit in it; some of it 
is a deliberate statement of untruth, and most of it can be 
characterized as a vicious and vile fraud upon the American 
people. We, as Members of Congress, should take immediate 
steps to eradicate this evil. 
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The minds of American citizens are being warped by 
propaganda emanating from foreign sources. There Is a sly 
invitation to enter into war, hidden beneath every sympa¬ 
thetic call to give belligerent nations assistance in one form 
or another. 

No one knows how many agents of belligerents are posing 
as lecturers and Journalists for the purpose of shaping Amer¬ 
ican foreign policy. Russia alone has spent millions of dol¬ 
lars In its campaign to spread its doctrine of communism 
in the United States, thereby infusing false doctrines, creat¬ 
ing distrust, and producing a spirit of unrest in this country. 

Under an act of Congress approved June 8, 1938, Public 
Law No. 683, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, all agents 
of foreign governments, companies, or individuals are required 
to register with the State D^rtment and give full informa¬ 
tion as to their activities and remuneration. As of July 12, 
1939, 351 such agents had registered. TremehdoUs damage to 
our desire for peace can be done by such paid propagandists. 
Malicious propaganda, like a deadly poison, slowly infuses into 
the blood stream of our national life. It warps our Judg¬ 
ment and paralyzes our thinking. If American thought ever 
needed an antitoxin, it needs it now. Americans in general are 
unaware of the insidious nature of such propaganda and the 
deleterious effect It has upon them. Only in the future will 
all Americans realize how they are again being drawn into 
an international game of war which costs us tremendous 
amounts in lives, dollars, and human suffering. 

Even now our determined spirit of neutrality is being 
scoffed at and questioned by certain Europeans. Our sym¬ 
pathies are appealed to. Our great and rich Nation is ap¬ 
plauded by those who a few years ago called us Uncle Shylock. 
If we are ever to act against such insidious propaganda, that 
time is here today. False and corrupt Information must be 
brought to light and be fought with truth. We need an 
expose of deceptive propaganda, which perpetrates the lowest 
type of fraud upon an unsuspecting and peace-loving people. 

The American citizens suffered severely during the last 
war, and the sick and ailing veterans show us stronger than 
words, that we are still suffering from the effects of that war. 
One of the chief factors that led us into the World War was 
propaganda. Let us avoid a repetition of that mistake. To¬ 
day the American people, through the medium of the radio, 
stand as spectators before the horrible fighting waged across 
the waters. As Americans, we are asked to contribute to this 
hateful spectacle In order to save a principle. What prin¬ 
ciple? “To make the world safe for democracy?*' No stir¬ 
ring slogan has yet been devised which appeals to Americans 
sufficiently to again get them aroused sufficiently so they will 
take up arms and go to war. But the propagandists wUl try 
by fair means or foul to Induce this Nation to wage war for 
some high-sounding cause. This is the very thing American 
citizens must guard against. 

War propaganda aims to have organizations and individ¬ 
uals condone the necessity and desirability of war on the part 
of one belligerent. We Americans must vigorously counteract 
this propaganda. We want no part of war and its hateful 
consequences. We must fight with all our hearts to remain 
neutral and at peace. 

The American Spirit—Black*out or Revival? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK 0. HORTON 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

ADDRESS B7 HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following address by Hon. 
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Styles Bridois, ct Kew Hampshire, at a banquet under the 
auspices of the Wyoming Republican State Central Commit¬ 
tee, in Casper, Saturday evening, February 17, 1040: 

Onoe upon a tUne—X have it from no less an authority than the 
President that this la how every good story should begin—onoe upon 
a time there were a people who had left the Old World or were 
the deeoendants of those who had croased the seas to huUd a new 
nation In a New WoiiiL To many today they must seem a strange 
people, for they had the courage to brave unknown dangers in the 
wUdemesa They had faith in themselves to oonquer whatever dif¬ 
ficulties they might meet through their initiative, their energy, 
their hard work, and their thrift. They asked only the chance to 
work and to rise as high as they were able through their own abili¬ 
ties and labor so long as they did not interfere with the same 
right and opportiuiitles of others. They fought a revolution and 
established a government of their own to assure them this right 
and opportunity. But from bitter experience they were afraid of 
too much government* And so, instead of permitting the govern¬ 
ment to limit their rights and powers, it was they who limited the 
powers and functions of the government. To assure that no man or 
group of men In public office should become too powerful they 
established a system of checks and balances between the three 
great branches the Oovermnentv The powers which they did 
not bestow upon the Chief Kxeoutlve or the Supreme Court they 
reserved for themselves to exercise through their representatives 
In Congress—among these the power to write legislation, to levy 
taxes, to control their currency, and to negotiate treaties with other 
nations. They had faith in themselves to go forward under a free 
government and a free economy, to create abundance where there 
had been scarcity, and to achieve a higher standard of living for all. 
What they demanded of government was to make it possible for 
them to go forward by their own abilities. 

So successful were these people that within 150 years they had 
built the greatest nation on earth and had achieved the highest 
stcmdard of living in the world. They now have a telephone for 
every 7 persons in the coimtry, an automobile for every 4. and a 
radio for every 44) ^sons. Great Britain ranks second With a 
telephone for every 17 people and an automobile for every 18. 

All over Europe tonight, cities are blacked out. We in America 
do not fear an air raid, we may turn on electric lights at will without 
fear that it wUl attract a foreign invader. And yet we cannot alt 
back complacently and thank a merciful Providence that we are 
not as other men. For the last 7 years have seen the attempted 
blackout of much that America and her people have symbolized 
in the past. For 7 years they have been encouraged to depend upon 
the Government instead of themselves. Instead of being encour¬ 
aged to save they have been told that debt is the way to prosperity. 
Instead of encouraging them to work more and produce more, 
the Government has subsidized idleness and forced them to create 
less. 

Nor have our civil liberties failed to fall under the shadow of New 
Beal btireaucraoy. Free speech has been blacked out for employers, 
by the National Labor ^lations Board. The right of collective 
bargaining for many workers and the right to a fair trial, under 
accepted rules of evidence and procedure has been blacked out by 
most of the New Deal agencies. The right of appeal to the courts 
has in many cases been denied. 

Instead of a limited government of laws responsible only to the 
people they have had an irresponsible Government by decree from 
the President and countless officeholders who were never elected at 
the polls. Everyone lives In apprehension and uncertainty, because 
these political bureaucrats hold the power of life or death over our 
farms, our factories, and our Industries. They may devalue our 
currency, make ruli^s with the force of law, and conclude trade 
treaties with other nations whenever It siilts their fancy. Our 
people have been restricted, harassed, and coerced by officials, many 
of whom are hostile to entire classes of our people. 

Pbr 7 years we have lived in an atmosphere of bitterness and 
dissension. The have-nots have been pitted against those who 
have, class has been arrayed against class, one section of our country 
has been urged to go into competition with other sections. 

In reply to the President when he suggested that the South 
declare its economic independence from the rest of the Nation, the 
Charleston News and Courier printed a significant editorial. Now, 
there is no State in the Union more loyal to the Democratic Party 
than South Carolina. Yet this stanchly Democratic paper voices 
the fetiUng of Americans all over the country, regardless of party. I 
quote: 

“The South can huUd factories. Why does It not? The people 
are afraid of his government. They are afraid of him, afraid of his 
laws, in terror of his new. his strange, his multifarlotis forms of 
taxation, of the competition of his government with concerns in 
which they might invest. They see Government building houses 
and renting them. Why should they put their money into bouses 
and lots? They see Government developing electric power. They 
steer away from mmshase of bonds and shares in private corpora¬ 
tions selling electric current. 

“They are afraid to take a mortgage on a farm, for they are not 
sure how long Government will pei^t it to be tilled. For the same 
reason they hesitate to buy lands. They cannot lend money at 6 
percent, for Government, as a lender, underbids them. They be¬ 
hold Government borrowing biUlons and practically compelling 
many of the banks to lend it. They inteipret him as ah advocate 
of currency infiation, and that means debt repudiation. 

**&efore their eyes Is the evidence every day that if they buy 
shares in any Industry, they who have sweated, sacrificed, and 


saved. Government may destroy its values. Yes. Hr. President; 
thousands of our people have thoueands of dollars lying idle in 
banks. There was never before a plethora of the stuff. Ova people, 
thoee who have money, are not only without faith In government 
hut are rapidly coming to believe that government Is their enemy, 
and that they prefer to have their propertiea in hook than under 
the club your Government awlngs over them.*’ 

There, eloquently but simply stated, is the result of 7 years of 
New Deal attempts to spend us. reform us, and regulate us into 
the more abundant life; Industries blaoked-out because of punitive 
taxation for reform Instead of revenue; opportunities for invest¬ 
ment blacked-out because of the competition of Government spend¬ 
ing and lending; the values of property, savings, and investment all 
under the threat of a black-out if Government spending leads to 
bankruptcy and Inflation, or even if the President decides lo use his 
powers to devalue our currency further and to print more money, 
thus bringmg about inflation by Executive decree. 

All this in Itaelf would be enough to stifle the energieB cff our 
people, to prevent a revival of oru* eoonomy. But add to it the 
feeling of entire groups of our people that those who bold office are 
hostile to them, that the administration in power is their enemy, 
and you have blacked out one of the first essentials of a democ¬ 
racy—^the trust of the people in their government. For no people 
are free to go forward without confidence in thoee who hold pubUo 
office. That is one of the purposes of representative government, 
whereby the pe<^le choose their officials at the polls. 

There has been a black-out of savings and profits that might have 
gone into expanding business and absorbing the unemployed, caused 
by the New Deal taxes levied to finance its extravagance. New 
Dealers would have you think that this has gone to relieve human 
suffering. But in January 1038 the Federal Government had 
5684)00 employees. For the fiscal year ending that June it col¬ 
lected a little over $2,000,000,000 in revenue. In 1940 there are 
933,000 Federal Government employees. The Government is now 
collecting well over five billions a year in revenue. Approximately 
$800,000,000 goes to support the alphabetical boards, bureaus, agen¬ 
cies, and commissions which the New Deal has created. They also 
account for some 100,000 of the 870,000 additional Federal em¬ 
ployees. But the regular departments of the Government have also 
purged themselves—including the White House. In 1933, when 
President Roosevelt took office, White House costs were $369,000. 
For the fiscal year 1941 the President requested over three and a 
half million—an Increase of nearly 1.000 percent. The President, 
in making out his Budget, cut the estimates for farm and relief 
appropriations. But he asked for an increase of over $600,000 in 
his own department over this year. This may not seem like much, 
but the Increases in White House expenses each year since Mr. 
Roosevelt has been in office over the cost in 1933 add up to nearly 
five million. Such an amount is, of course, lost in the shuffie of the 
billions that the New Deal has spent. But five million would keep 
5,000 families on relief at $1,000 a year. Moreover, despite the cuts 
he made in the 1041 Budget, President Roosevelt asked for between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred new jobs in Washington. 

When the Republican Party goes into office, it wlU begin to 
economize by starting cutting at the top. A Republican adminis¬ 
tration will black-out some of the soft Jobs held by political bureau¬ 
crats at your expense, with money paid in hidden taxes by the 
man who is unemployed, worker and the fanner, as well as from 
the so-called economic royalists. 

There has been a black-out of the right of the businessman to 
run his business as he sees fit, provided that he does not Interfere 
with the rights of others, a black-out of the right of the farmer 
to run his farm as he thinks best. 

The New Deal has attempted to black-out even the most ele¬ 
mentary and obvious rules of economics. It has tried to spend its 
way to recovery; to achieve the more abundant life by producing 
less: to raise the national income by redistributing it Instead of 
adding to it; to regulate the economic lives of 180,000,000 people 
from Washington. As a result, it has nearly succeeded in blacking 
out our system of free economy. 

Such are the powers of the bureaucracy to dictate at home. 
However, its sway extends no less over our foreign trade. In 1934, 
the reciprocal trade treaty program was approved as a part of an 
amendment to the Tariff Act of 1980. It was inaugurated, the 
law reads, “for the purpose of expanding foreign markets for the 
products of the United States, * * * of assisting in * * * 

restoring the American standard of living, in overcoming domestic 
unemplo 3 nnent and the present economic depression, in increasing 
the ptirchaslng power of the American public • • *.** After 6 

years, the reciprocal-trade program Is subject to renewal once 
more; and an honest evaluation of its results must conclude that, 
far from accomplishing all that was promised for it, the treaties 
have cut down our markets, both at home and abroad. thu$ reduc¬ 
ing our purchasing power and prolonging unemployment and 
depression. 

These noble purposes of the program were to be achieved “by 
regulating the admission of foreign goods into the United States 
in accordance with the charaoterlstioe and needs of various branches 
of American production/* So far so good, But here is the catch: 
**80 that foreign xxuurkets will be made available * * * by af¬ 
fording corresponding market opportunities for foreign products in 
the United States.** Here Is the theory that we cannot expect to 
export unless we are Willing to import an equal amount. It pro¬ 
pose, therefore, to open the American markets deliberately to 
forelfim nations, on the theoiry that we will thereby enable other 
countries to buy more from us and thus promote world trade. It 
is all very beautiful and Ideallstio in theory. But it presumes 
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that w© will get back, In foreign purchaaes In thle country, the 
money that we spend on their commodities. It completely ignores 
the fact that the United States has the highest standards of living 
In the world, her prices are higher, and that foreign nations, having 
taken our money, will bi^ elsewhere if they can get the same 
thing more cheiwly. The United States is unexcelled in Industrial 
development. Therefore other nations are willing to pay a higher 
price for industrial prodiacts in many cases the best in the world. 
They can buy agricultural products elsewhere. On the other hand, 
many countries have little but farm products to export. There¬ 
fore, if we are to adopt a policy of Importing as much from these 
countries as we export, the increase is bound to come in agricul¬ 
tural Imports. At the same time, by restricting production at 
home, as we have done under the various New Deal agricultural 
programs, we cut off otu* opportunities for the exportation of agri¬ 
cultural products and encourage foreign production. After other 
nations have seized these formerly American markets, it is difficult 
Indeed to recapture them. 

These facts are revealed by a comparison of our agricultural ex¬ 
port and Import figures in 1988 and 1939. In 1938, our agricul¬ 
tural exports were over eight hundred and twenty-seven and one- 
half million dollars, and were over 27 percent of our total exports. 
In 1939. they fell to six hundred and fifty-five and one-half million, 
and constituted only 21 percent of our total exports. This was a 
drop of one hundred and seventy-two million In a year, or a de¬ 
crease of nearly 21 percent in agricultural exports. At the same 
time, agricultural Imports increased from nine hundred and fifty- 
five and one-half million In 1938 to be nearly one billion, one hun¬ 
dred and eighteen million In 1939. an increase of over one hundred 
and fifty-five million and a quarter, or more than 16 percent. Al¬ 
though agricultural products constituted less than one-quarter of 
oxir exports, they were nearly half of our Imports. Thus, the 
farmer has received the worst of these so-called reciprocal-trade 
bargains, particularly In the West. 

You in Wyoming raise cattle. In the treaty with Canada the duty 
on cattle was reduced. In 1939, 764,000 head of cattle were im¬ 
ported into this country—an Increase of 330,000, or nearly 78 per¬ 
cent, over 1938. In 1939 the amount of hides and sRlns imported 
Jumped to almost two hundred and twenty-three and one-half mil¬ 
lion poiinds—an Increase of well over 200,000 pounds, or nearly 172 
percent, over the year before. In 1939 we Imported nearly 161,- 
000,000 pounds of meat products—an Increase over 1938 of more 
than two and one-half million pounds. 

You in Wyoming raise sheep. The duty on wool was reduced In 
the treaty with England, although two-thirds of our imports of 
wool come in duty-free. Last year we brought into the country 
nearly 246,000,000 pounds of wool, an Increase of more than 138 
percent over 1938 

An example of the one-sided philanthropy with which these trade 
agreements are negotiated Is furnished by the treaty with Great 
Britain which became effective January 9, 1939. We reduced 444 
rates. The United Kingdom reduced 156. We made a reduction of 
60 percent—^the limit allowed by law—on 121 rates. They reduced 9. 
We made a reduction of between 40 and 49 percent on 68 rates. 
They reduced 6. We made a reduction of between 30 and 39 per¬ 
cent on 92 rates. They reduced 16. And so on down the line. 
The result? In the first 5 months alone after the agreement went 
into effect our Imports from Britain had Increased $17,000,000, while 
our exports to Britain had dropped by thirty-two million. Since 
then increased armaments and the outbreak of war have entered 
into the picture. 

Call such a policy a Good Samaritan program if you will, or call 
it a sucker program, whichever you like, but do not call it reci¬ 
procity. 

Such a policy cannot be trusted to protect the American stand¬ 
ard of living. It is diametrically opposed to all attempts to raise 
wages. The Democratic New York Times, despite its support of the 
trade treaties, actually recognized the truth of this when it declared 
editorially: 

'*A law that attempts to fix minimum wagSs even in the healthy 
industries, to cover even relatively skilled and organized workers 
by flat Oaw) on a broad scale, logically requires a regulation of 
imports as the next step to keep it from breaking down." 

The same applies equally to agricultural prices. If we are to 
protect the standard of living of American farmers and workers, 
we must protect the way in which they earn their dally bread from 
the competition of cheap foreign products sold In this country 
below the cost of American production. If the farmer is to be 
given an opportunity to compete with those of foreign lands, re¬ 
strictions which prevent his producing and exporting for foreign 
consumption must be removed. 

If the reciprocal-trade program is to be continued, our first 
consideration Is the protection of the American farmer and, worker, 
and not a policy of economic internationalism aimed at world free 
trade. We cannot assure the Amerfcan people this protection if 
we are to continue to make consessions to all the world In each 
treaty while receiving concessions from only one, which is what 
we are now doing under the most-favored-natlon clause. Adequate 
hearings before the negotiation of treaties and the right of appeal 
at all times must be assured by law. Hearings are now entirely 
at the discretion of the President and the State Department, and 
the right of the citizen to appeal If he has been Injured was abol¬ 
ished altogether. And, finally, the people should have the oppor¬ 
tunity to approve these treaties through their representatives in 
Congress, who are charged with the responsibility of negotiating 
treaties by the Constitution. 


nil 

The Republican Party stands for the release rather than lihe re¬ 
striction of the initiative, the energies, and the abilities of thb 
Amertcan people. Through their toll and their talents, the 
American people have built the greatest nation on earth. Through 
them they will not fail to achieve even higher attainments In the 
future. 

The Republican Party stands for the reestablishment of repre¬ 
sentative government; government by cooperation rather than by 
coercion and repression. We will restrict not the rights of the 
people but the powers of political bureaucrats over the rights of 
our citizens. Freedom of speech and press will not be denied to 
any individual. Those who exercise these inalienable rights will 
not be reviled, smeared, and accused of base motives by those who 
hold public office merely because they dare to criticize the admin¬ 
istration. We stand for a government responsible only to the 
people rather than by arbitrary regulation of irresponsible bureau¬ 
crats who never stood for election, and we propose to reorganize 
Government agencies to establish rules of evidence and procedure 
comparable to those of the courts, In order that the citizens may 
be assured of Justice and a fair trial. We pledge ourselves to re¬ 
turn those powers which have been surrendered or delegated away, 
such as the control over our currency, to the people through their 
representatives in Ck>ngre68. 

The Republican Par^ pledgee Itself to the revival of our system 
of free economy through the removal of every obstacle to recovery. 
When Harry Hopkins became Secretary of Commerce he had a series 
of cards printed and distributed with words, "Does it help recovery?" 
But somehow this slogan aroused the anger of sensitive new dealers, 
who regarded it as a personal Insult and who saw to It that the 
cards were gradually removed. No one has heard anything about 
them for some time. But we Republicans will not need to have such 
cards before our eyes to serve as a reminder. We propose to gage 
all legislation, both present and future, by this test of recovery. By 
doing away with Federal extravagance we will reduce the burden <5 
taxation which is crushing the backs of all our people. We will use 
the Wagner Act, the Wages and Hours Act, and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the purposes for which they were In¬ 
tended and not for the purpose of regulating all hours and wages, 
of coercing employer and employee alike into our own pet social and 
economic patterns, and controlling all Investment. We Will encour¬ 
age an economy of plenty for industry and agriculture alike for the 
present economy of enforced scarcity, knowing that there Is no other 
way to achieve a more abundant life. 

In short, the Republican Party will assure the people of an admin¬ 
istration whose purpose is to serve them rather than to regulate 
their lives, an administration to which they can look with confidence 
as their friend. There will be no blitzkriegs against any group of 
our people or their form of government, no black-outs of the way in 
which they earn their dally bread. 

Never before has there been a difference of fundamental philos¬ 
ophy between the two major political parties in the United States, 
Never before have they differed on the underlying principles of a 
free government and a free economy. Never before has one political 
party been able to claim that it was the champion of the American 
way of life. And yet that is the issue today. That will be the issue 
when the American people go to the polls this fall. 

Let us humbly dedicate ourselves to this great cause, and united 
In the spirit of a crusade, achieve the victory not merely of a political 
party but of the American people and the American way of life. 


Omnibus Transportation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 


letter from THE CHAMBER OP COMMERCE OP PALL R IVE R. 

MASS. 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include In the Record a letter written 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Fall River, Mass,, to the Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives of Massachusetts, protesting 
against the Wheeler-Lea transportation bill. 

The letter is as follows: 

Chamber or Commerce, 

Fall River, Mass,, February 21, 1940. 

Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 

Washington, JO. C. 

Dear Congressman: Believing that Senate bill 2009, known as the 
Wheeler-Lea omnibus transportation bill, If passed in its present 
form, will probably result in materially higher transportation costs 
via the water routes, the curtailment or possible abandonment 
of these water routes, which are available to us and to which we are 
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entitled as a port dty; and would further probably result In in- 
> creased consumer costs on such necesaary commodities as coal, fuel 
I oil, gasoline, other petroleum products, lumber, and general cargo, 
; the directors of the Fall Elver Chamber of Oommeroe desire to be 
, recorded In the OoNoanatOKAL Bbcx»d as opposed to this measure. 

We urge the use of your influence with the conference committee, 
now considering this bill, to postpone any action for at least 80 
I days, to permit producers, shippers, the interested public, and Con¬ 
gress Itself to study the bill's far-reaching effects. 

Yours tnUy, 

PhAKx W. Dunham, Moaut/ger, 


The Victary March of ^40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEO E. ALLEN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
- Friday, March 1,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. blABTIN, JR., OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. ALLEN of BlinoiB. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following address by 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, at the Repub¬ 
lican rally in Chicago, HI., on Tuesday. February 20,1940: 

No one can come to a Republican meeting In Illinois without a 
deep appreciation of the part your great State had In the founding 
and development of our real American party. You not only gave us 
our immortal leader, Abraham Lincoln, but through the years you 
have rallied loyal and aggressive support for the steadfast Amer¬ 
icanism of Republican policies. 

Tonight we assemble to Inaugurate a new campaign—a campaign 
fully as Important to our coimtry as the one led by Lincoln. 

Lincoln saved the Union and dedicated the country to free labor 
and free cmportunlty. In 1940 the Republicans will save the coun¬ 
try from fl^ncial bankruptcy, chaos, and defqpalr. 

NEW DEAL FAILURES 

We And today 9.000.000 unemployed men and women—4,000,000 
of oxu: young people between the ages of 18 and 24, who never have 
had a regular Job; the national debt fast i^proachlng the limit of 
945.000,000,000 set by law; taxes higher than they have been since 
the World War; and. worst of all, no one has any confidence our 
situation will improve so long as present national pedicles prevail. 

These are the "accomplishments" of 7 years of New Deal spend¬ 
ing and reckless experimenting. No party with euch a record can 
go before the American people and expect to get a mandate to con¬ 
tinue. The American people are aroueed for the safety of their 
form of government. They will not be fooled again. 

These are the reasons we can confidently expect this year the 
election of a Republican President and a Republican House in Wash¬ 
ington. and I am exire Illinois will contribute magnificently toward 
these historic achievements. 

URGES REPUBLICAN HOUSE 

May I plead especially tonight for the election of a Republican 
Congress. While I do not minimUEe the importance of a Republican 
in the White House, I say it is fully as important that we have a 
Republican House of Representatives. Elect a Republican Hoiise 
and this Nation will at once surge forward with new confidence 
and security. 

In 1936 you elected six Republican Representatives: the distin¬ 
guished and able Leo Allen, who is toastmaster of this fine party 
and a member of the powerful Rules Committee of the House; 
Everett Dirksen, an aggressive, eloquent, and brilliant member 
of the Appropriatiozm Committee; Les Arekds, who ranks high on 
the imporbmt Military Affairs Committee: Ralph Church, who is 
second on the powerful Naval Affairs Committee; Ckaunoet Reed, 
who Is an influential member of the Judiciary Committee; and 
Noah Mason, who lately has performed a great patriotic service as 
a member of the Dies committee investigating un-American 
activities. 

In the 1938 eleetlons you increased your Republican delegation 
to 10. adding 3 men and 1 woman. All have won high rank and 
prestige In these 2 busy years. Jessie Sumner has had a great 
work to do on the Banking and Currency Committee, which han¬ 
dles many pressing monetary Issues; Anton Johnson is a hard¬ 
working and very affective member of the Committee on 
Agriculture; Bcbeit B. O hife b fiel d Is on the highly important 
Foreign Affairs Committee; and William H. WOsat has made a 
fine impression upon his colleagues throui^ his excellent Judgment 
and keen mind and Is headed tar an important and reqxinslble 


This delegation Is splendidly situated and is well equipped to 
represent the Interests of Illinois In the new order of common- 
sense govamnMmt which wiu be In evidence after January 1941. 

X urge you to keep all of these districts Republican, and 1 am 
sure ZUlnoia will make a substantial oontrlbutian to the additional 
60 seats which we need to insure a Republican Rouse. 

recalls less GAINS 

I need not remind you that in the 1988 congressional elections 
the Republloan Party once more became the majority party in the 
88 States outside of the deep South. 

In that great landslide we elected Republican Governors in 18 
out of 87 contests. 

In total popular vote for Congress, we beat the opposition by 
almost 500,000, after wiping out a Democratic majority of 5,000,000 
In 1986. 

We turned out bungling and extravagant New Deal administra¬ 
tions in such Important States as Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pen^lvanla, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, BLan- 
sas. Minnesota, Colorado, Idaho, South Dakota, and Oregon. 

The mere roll call of these States recaptured In 1988 gives you 
the measure of the tidal wave of Republicanism which today is 
sweeping over this country* 

In the 1988 congressional vote we carried 1,128 counties in this 
vast two-party area, as against only 885 counties carried by the 
Democrats. 

Thus, Republican workers already are in actual majority control 
of 8 out of every 6 counties in the 38 States outside of the deep 
South. And you people here in Illinois know how even this sweep¬ 
ing tide of RepubHoanlsm was augmented in your own local and 
judicial elections during 1089. 

But there is an obscure fact of even greater significance in the 
1988 election returns—the fact that 43 Republican seats in the 
House were lost by a margin of len than 3 percent of the total vote, 
and that 22 other congressional districts were lost by a margin of 
5 percent or less. 

This means that if we had put In only a little more effort to 
Increase the total Republican vote by 6 percent, we would have 
gained 65 more congressional seats 2 years ago. 

Does anybody In touch with the thought of America today ques¬ 
tion that we will carry ail these districts next November? 

Since the 1938 elections we have had two more New Deal Budgets, 
and two more stupendous deficits. We have had more administra¬ 
tive bungling, more oflicial temporizing with destructive commu¬ 
nism. and with other groups who oppose the whole American 
scheme of life and government. 

ENDED RUBBER-STAMP OONORESS 

America took new hope, and business registered a strong upward 
surge of confidence when the full sweep of the Republloan land¬ 
slide wGb realized in November 1938. 

That etootlon ended the New Deal's Irresponsible scheme of rub¬ 
ber-stamp legislation. A vigorous and united opposition In Con¬ 
gress since has demanded that every piece of legislation be examined 
carefully. Blnce January 3, 1989, there has been no more "must'* 
legislation from the White House. 

And a new spirit of prudence was manifest almost immediately 
In the enactment of sending bills. We were not strong enough 
to eliminate all waste, extravagance, and reckless experiment: but 
we were strong enough to head off many new follies. And after the 
1940 returns are in, we will be strong enough to command a dol¬ 
lar’s worth of honest public servloe for every dollar of Federal 
expenditure. 

We will be able to root out waste, favoritism, and disgraceful 
political racketeering In Federal qwndlng. 

We will be in a position to stop squandering on vast socialistic 
experimental schemes. As Lincoln said. **thi8 Nation could not 
endure permanently half slave and half free," so do X say tonight, 
that this Nation cannot endure permanently with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment running half the business in competition with the other 
half. 

These collectivist experiments have cost our people dearly during 
the last 7 years, and to pay for them the New Deal has mortgaged 
our whole national wealth and production for generations to come. 

But the Amerlean people now are all through with failure and 
futility. They are determined to get back to work. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 

However proud Republicans may feel over these strong and 
immediate ^ecks upon the more reckless phases of new deallsm 
during the 1989 session, there are still other aooompllshments on 
the positive and constructive side of our party’s ledger. 

Early in the 1989 aeaaion of Congress, we set forth a 12-point 
program for solid American progress, and many of those 12 points 
already have been achieved. 

We forced repeal of the destructive taxes on imdlstrlbuted profits, 
and to that extent freed private enterprise from at least one set 
of demorallislng shackles. 

We appointed a special committee of House Republicans to weigh 
our real needs In national defexoe; and that committee’s report 
of last February is now ths accepted standard of ilmierioan txipular 
Judgment as regards defense needs. The r^Knrt insisted that na¬ 
tional-defense programs must be consistent with our traditional 
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policy of nonlnvolvemont In the endleis wars and bitter intrigues 
of Europe. 

The first plank In our platform in Washington today is ''Keep 
the United States out of war." We deny that our first line of de¬ 
fense is on the HhlnOr or anywhere else In Europe. I repeat, on the 
contrary, that our first line of defense is at the farm gate and the 
factory door. 

Our domestic problems must be solved; every energy of govern¬ 
ment must be directed to domestic economic recovery so our 
9.000,000 unemployed can get real Jobs in private industry at 
honest American wages. Unemployment in the cities and distress 
on the farms are the real dangers before us. Let us faoe them 
like red-blooded Americans. 

POLITICAl, ItACKBTEBRINa ZN RELIEF 

In cooperation with a group of sincere and patriotic Democrats, 
we were able to expose to the full view of the American people 
the shameful corruption and disgraceful political racketeering in 
the administration of Federal relief. We insist that the relief dol¬ 
lar must go to the needy, not half of it to political "pay rollers" and 
the precinct henchmen of greedy bosses and machines in the larger 
cities. 

A decent standard of public assistance, faithfully administered 
and honestly supervised for the general welfare rather than for 
narrow partisan advantage, would not carry with it the daily threat 
of national Insolvency and bankruptcy. 

SUPPORTED HATCH BILL 

Republicans in the House gave decisive support to the enactment 
of the Hatch bill last session. This law makes it Illegal for Federal 
officeholders to take active part in any political campaign. It 
marks a long step away from the corrupt spoils system which has 
so widely degraded public administration in America since 1933. 

We already have seen the Hatch Act made the object of New Deal 
sneers and jeers at the Jackson Day dinner In Washington several 
weeks ago. But I assure you we have not yet heard the last of this 
great moral force for clean, decent, and businesslike Federal ad¬ 
ministration. 

PUMP PRIMING A FAILURE 

Wc joined forces with the constructive Democrats to defeat the 
gigantic $3,800,000,000 spend-lend program, which was only another 
gamble In Allce-in-Wonderland pump priming. 

In the so-called Government reorganization bill we fought for, 
and we won, adherence to the time-tested constitutional principle 
of checks and balances In government. We eliminated many pro¬ 
posals for dangerous powers of dictatorship and one-man rule over 
the quasi-judicial agencies. 

AN INSTANCE OF ROOSEVELT "ECONOMY" 

Incidentally. I may point out that this New Deal reorganization 
scheme, which was offered to the country In the name of efficiency 
and economy, has not produced any economy. 

Since the first reorganization order was Issued by the President 
last April, the Federal pay roll has Increased by more than $100,000,- 
000 per year. 

RESISTED COMMUNISM 

With our augmented forces, we have been able to turn back the 
persistent New Deal campaign of propaganda against the Dies com¬ 
mittee. Twice we have rallied decisive Republican votes to continue 
this truly patriotic Investigation of destructive un-American 
activities. 

As a result of disclosures before the Dies committee. Congress 
already has strengthened our legal curbs against hateful alien com¬ 
munism and fascism. It has tightened up the compulsory deporta¬ 
tion laws, and removed much discretionary authority In this field 
from the confused and coddling administration of the Labor 
Department. 

When the 1940 elections are over Communist agitators and their 
fellow travelers will no longer be pampered pets in the Nation's 
Capital. 

There is room in this land for only one "ism." and that is true- 
blue Americanism. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE FARM PROGRAM 

We have recently appointed a special committee of House Re¬ 
publicans to survey the failure of the New Deal farm programs, 
and to map a long-range course of agricultural reconstruction. 

In this work our first principle Is that farm programs can never 
succeed save when they are in harmony with the deep traditions 
of American independence and freedom. 

Our second principle Is that solid business recovery never can be 
achieved so long as American agriculture lingers on the brink of 
bankruptcy. We must give the farmer a larger part of the national 
income. 

Our committee of inquiry is composed of members from'every 
principal farm section, and Illinois is well represented on that 
committee. 

Open hearings have been held In the various States. By this 
method we have asked the farmers themselves to participate directly 
in the vital work of program making; and in this effort we have 
received a most encouraging response and a wholehearted cooper¬ 
ation. 


We believe that the Anierlcan farmers In the field know better 
the problems of agriculture than the starry-eyed ooUectlvists of the 
White Rouse Inner circle. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPORTB 

The American farmer has been the first victim of the New Deal’s 
misguided internationalism. Meats, grains, dairy products, fruits, 
vegetables, and fats are all under great pressure from abroad—^wlth 
every American farmer compelled to offer his products in his own 
home market in direct competition with the low living standards 
of Europe and Latin America, or with the rlce-and-water peasants 
of the Orient. 

During the first 10 months of 1999—the latest figures available— 
the United States Imported 694,389 head of live cattle. Isn’t that a 
fine record for the greatest meat-producing country in the world? 

During the same 10 months we imported 136,652,000 pounds of 
dressed and canned meats. 

This figure Includes 78,000,000 pounds of canned beef, which, you 
will recall, President Roosevelt himself insisted was "Infinitely bet¬ 
ter” than the home product. 

He regarded It as so far superior that he Insisted the Navy pur¬ 
chase the foreign beef for all the United States Fleet, and ordered 
the Navy to reject all offers of United States beef In competition 
with the "superior" foreign importation. You can guess how such 
policies in the White House help American agriculture. 

But that is not all. During those same 10 months of 1939 we 
imported from other lands no less than 9,310,000 bushels of wheat 
and 17,000,000 pounds of wheat flour. 

We also Imported 2,612,000 bushels of oats, 48,000,000 pounds of 
potatoes, 47,000,000 pounds of canned tomatoes, and 197,000,000 
pounds of unmanufactured wool. 

Why, with huge surpluses and Inadequate prices at home, should 
such mountains of competitive farm products be Imported from 
abroad? 

It would require a whole hour here merely to read the complete 
list of competitive farm imports last year. But these few Items 
will indicate to what extent our rich American market has been 
given over to imported agricultural products. 

Our farmers deserve better treatment from their Government at 
Washington, and I have seen many evidences during the last year 
that they are prepared to demand It at the polls next November. 
No real recovery can come to American agriculture until this cru^- 
Ing flood of cheap foreign Imports is checked. 

And here Is another amazing story of interest to our farmers: 

During the last 2 fiscal years the Federal Government spent 
$30,000,000 for a list of some 20 different surplus farm products for 
free distribution, but during those same 2 years this country has 
imported these same 20 products to the value of $92,298,000. 

How long do you guess it will take at this rate to clean up our 
domestic surpluses? Every time we distribute a dollar’s worth of 
these surplus commodities from the home market we Import more 
than $3 worth of the same items from some foreign land. 

That Is a typical example of the contradictory policies of the 
New Deal. 

A CHALLENGE TO PATRIOTISM 

Business recovery has been retarded all along the line by the 
failures and blunders of new deallsm. 

The people of the United States want to get back to work. 'They 
want honest bookkeeping, honest budgets, and honest Americanism 
once more. 

They are convinced that this country can be put on the high road 
to real prosperity only by the constructive policies of the Republican 
Party. 

Representative government cannot function properly so long as 
all decisions rest with the Chief Executive. 

Nor can this mighty land, with its widely varied interests, be 
operated successfully by an army of bureaucrats manning a battery 
of mimeographs in Washington. 

We must turn away from the ruinous philosophy of scarcity and 
recall to the national service the sound Republican doctrine of 
plenty. Only in this way may we assert anew our abiding faith In 
the fundamentals of our American life—^in thrift and prudence in 
government; in the security and bounty of private enterprise; In 
the regular constitutional order of progress under law. 

This is the great Job of reconstruction before us. America cries 
out for vigorous, Intelligent leadership toward common sense in 
government. 

America wants to be American again. 

Our people want real jobs at real American wages—not a perpetual 
dole. 

We have the resources and the manpower necessary for a great 
and sustained prosperity. All we need is an administration In 
Washington in harmony with our deepest American ideals of free¬ 
dom, security, progress, and peace. 

These are the lights of our Republican faith today. Let us hold 
them high and men and women of all parties will rally to our 
standards. 

So long as we hold Abraham Lincoln’s boundless faith in the 
common people we may go forward in supreme confidence that In 
such a crusade of patriotism our legions cannot fail. 

Forward to the victory for Americanism. 
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Bonneville Project—4Sapid Marketing of Power 
Due to New Rural and Industrial Development 
in Southwest Wariifaigton 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN P. SMITH 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPEESENTATIVES 
Friday, March t, 1940 

8 TATEUENTS B7 HON. UABTIN F. SmTH, OF WASHIMOTON, 
BZFOBa THE COMMITTEE OK APPBOPBIAITONS 

Mr. SMITH of WasUngtOQ. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks In the Rxcobd, I Include tbe following 
statements made by me February 14, 1940, before the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations; 

STATSMIIMTB BT HON. HJUtTIN V. SHUH, A mPHBSBNTATIVB IN CONOBBSS 
FROM IKE 8TATR OF WASKZWOTOK 

BCr. Snyder. Mr. Smith, the committee will be very glad to hear 
such statement as you desire to make In reterenoe to the projects 
In which you are Interested. 

Mr. Smith at Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee—^War Department Xor civil functions—stm grateful for 
this opportunity to make a brief statement In behalf of the request 
for $100,000 for the oonstructlon of two new turbines at the Bonne- 
vine Dam project. The project on the Washington side of the 
Columbia River Is located In my district^ and It Is an enterprise in 
which X have had a very keen interest from Its very Inception. 

When we initiated the project originally there was a doubt in the 
minds of some Members of Congress and citlsens outside of Con¬ 
gress in regard to the marketing of the power which would be 
generated at the Bonneville Dam. 

1 am highly gratified, as I know you gentlemen are, at the very 
satlitfactory progress that has been made In fin d ing a market for 
that power which Is being developed on the Columbia River. In 
fact, the success we are having has far exceeded our expectations. 

Mr. Bnydxb. How many units have been completed? 

Mr. Smith. We have two units completed and contracts have 
already been signed for tbe sale of that power. In addition we 
have contracts which would oonsume the entire output of two 
additional generators. 

Mr. Snyder. There will be four generatore, all told? 

Mr. Smith. When those four are completed. Of course the 
project as a whole contemplates 10 generators. 

Dr. Paul J. Raver. Administrator of tbe Bonneville Project, has 
already called attention to the fact, I believe, that if the construc¬ 
tion of two additional turbines could be expedited 8 or 4 months 
It would result In revenues to the Government of $500,000 which 
we will otherwise lose if the construction is not expedited. 

In other words, by providing an additional $100,000 to the Secre¬ 
tary of War, which he has aeked for, to speed up construction, by 
the Investing of $100,000 sooner than was Intended, we will make a 
saving of a large amount of revenue to the extent of $500,000. I 
would consider that that would be a very wise Investment to make 
and I hope you will give it very careful consideration. 

Mr. Snyder. That would be paying a dividend larger than the 
average bank pays? 

Mr. Smitk. It certainly woiild. That Is about all I want to 
stress at this hearing, Mr. Chairman, because I am scheduled to ap¬ 
pear before the Int^or Department suboommittee on appropria¬ 
tions, which has jurisdiction of the entire Bonneville project. I 
expect to make a rather extended statement there this afternoon 
In behalf of estimates for the oonstructlon of thC additional trans¬ 
mission lines and the project as a whdle. 

Mr. Snyder. Do you have any idea, when this project is com¬ 
pleted, say. In 3 years, how many years it would be before it would 
be liquidated as a whole? 

Mr. Smith. It Is going to be much sooner than the 40 years dur¬ 
ing which we expeeted to amortize the entire project. 

Already we have applications on file totaling 614.000 kilowatt- 
hours. The ultimate capacity of Bonneville Is 518,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

The contracts already entered Into will yield a mllllon-doUar reve¬ 
nue for the fiscal year 1940 and A revenue of $24800,000 for the fiscal 
year 1941. If we construct these two additional turbines, that will 
increase the amount to $9,000,000 grbss when we shall have com¬ 
pleted the entire prAjedt, and It Is expected that out of that there 
would be a net revenue of between three and four million dollars 
annually, which would make It econoxhlcsny one of the soundest 
projects in the entire oountry. 

Mr. terry. The committee realizes tbe fine work you have done 
in behalf of this project, and we listen with great respect to what 
you have to say about it. 

Mr. Smith. I want to thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas, who has been very helpful In regard to this project. 


This la a project In which 1 am deeply Interested, because nearly 
all of the transmission lines wUl cover my district. In fact, the 
people of southwest Washington, whom X represent here In Oon- 
gresB, will be the direct beneficiaries of the Bonneville Dam project, 
and already every one of the nine counties in my dittnot has 
formed pubUo-utllity districts xmder the State law and are apply* 
ing for Bonneville power. 

I can truthfully say that the people in my district are very 
public-power minded, and this will mean a great deal, especially 
to the residents of the rural districts, and also It Is bound to resuR 
in a great industrial development. As you are aware, the plant of 
tbe Aluminum Oorporatlon of America has entered Into a contract 
at Bonneville for 20 years, yielding a revenue to the Government 
of $10,000,000. and that plant la located 2 miles west of Vancouver, 
one of the principal cities in my district. The Sierra Iron Oo. has 
signed a similar contract to jdeld approximately $10,000,000, its 
plant to be located near the municipal terminal No. 2 at the edge 
of the city of Vancouver. Theae are going to furnish wonderful pay 
roUs for the people of southwest Washln^n. 

I thank you very much, MT. Chairman, for giving me the oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting the matter to you this afternoon. 

Mr. Smith. Barller this afternoon I appeared before tbe Subo(un- 
mlttee on Appropriations for the War Department for the civil 
establishment and urged that $100,000 additional above the Budget 
estimate be provided to expedite the construction of units 3 and 4 
at the Bonneville Dam project on the Columbia River in my dis- 
trlot, which would result in Increased revenues if that Is done of 
$600,000, as I pointed out to the oommlttee. because the contracts 
have been applied for and entered into for the purchase of that 
power. 

SEQ Ua S T S BY THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BONNEVILLX PROJECT— 

I now want to present to your comxnlttee facts in support of the 
Budget estimates and the sums which have been requested by the 
administrator of the project. Quite a number of years ago when 
the Bonneville project was first Initiated I had the privilege of In¬ 
troducing the original bill which came before the Rivers and Har¬ 
bors Oommlttee, of which I am a member, and of which one of the 
members of this committee, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Caster], Is a member, and was at that time. Tbe fear was expressed 
by some members of the committee when we authorized the project 
that we might not be able to market the ^ower. I am very gratified, 
as I know the members of this committee are. after the amounts of 
money that we have expended in constructing the dam and the 
progress we have made to date, that thoee fears have proven to be 
tmfounded. 

Those of us who believed that there would be a market for the 
power have had our judgment vindicated, because the applications 
to date at this early time, when we only have two generators com¬ 
pleted, exceed the entire capacity output of the project after com¬ 
pletion of the 10 generators. The present applications on file, we 
are informed by Dr. Raver, total 614.000 kilowatt-hours, while the 
ultimate capacity of Bonneville is only 518.000 kilowatt-hours. 

The project Is located on the Columbia River, on the Washington 
side, in my congressional district, and my district Is going to benefit 
very materially from this project. Our people who have not been 
served by the private companies, particularly those residing In rural 
communities, are very eager and anxious to utilize the power from 
Bonneville. 

Consequently, In the nine counties of my district, public-utility 
districts have been established, and In five of these counties we 
have Rural Electrification projects, in Grays Harbor, Cowlitz, Lewis, 
Skamania, and Mason Counties. 

With more than 2,000 men employed on the project in six south¬ 
west Washington counties, more than 66 percent of the clearing 
for the Bonneville transmission lines right-of-ways has been done, 
Work ProlTOts Administration officials have annoimced. 

A new w. P. A. allocation of $919,000 has been made to continue 
the project for another 6 months. Matching the W. P. A. alloca¬ 
tion will be a Bonneville project allocation of $271,000. 

If the present working schedules can be maintained under em¬ 
ployment quota restrictions, clearing of the BonnevlUe transmis¬ 
sion lines rlght-of-wayB will be completed this year. W. P. A. officials 
have predicted. The completed project will comprlee a clearing 
totaling 7,200 acres over an area 242 miles long. 

Heading the list of W. P. A> workmen now employed on the clear¬ 
ing proj^ are 668 In Cowlitz County, followed by 466 In Lewis 
County, 200 In Pacific Coimty, 204 In Skamania County, and 214 in 
Clark County. 

The Bonneville power administration joined Pacific and Wahkia¬ 
kum County pubuo-utlUty districts this week In the purchase of 
the electric system of the West Coast Power Oo. In the southwestern 
corner of the State. The acquisition will become effective March 
1. In the Interim, the purchase must be approved by the Pederal 
Power Commieslon. 

Acqulidtlon of the $6664)00 utility property Involves four steps: 

First. Purchase by Bonneville of approximately 80 miles of high- 
voltage transmission lines, more than a mile of submarine cable 
across the Columbia River, four substations right-of-way easements, 
franchises, and other property for slightly more than $150,000. 

Second. Purchase by Pacific County public-utility district, for 
$300,000 of three West Coast’s generating plants and its low- 
voltage power-distribution lines serving retail customers in and 
around Naselle Junction, Ilwaoo, South Bend, and Long Beach 
in the southern portion of the county. 
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Third. PurchftBe by Wahkiakum County public-utlllty district, 
for $120^0, of one generating plant and distribution lines serving 
the communities of Skamokawa, Oathlamet, Puget Island, and sur¬ 
rounding areas. 

Fourth. Agreement by Bonneville to resell for $38,760 a portion 
of the high-voltage lines purchased from West Coast to the Pacific 
publlc^-utUlty district, the transaction to be contingent upon final 
approval of plane for construction of a heavier clrciat along the 
same right-of-way. 

Mr. Leavt. In every one of those rural-electrification projects, 
that Is absolutely a new market? 

Mr. Smith. An entirely new market, developed as a result of the 
Federal program. 

Mr. Leavt. Consumers that never had electricity before? 

Mr. SMrrH. That Is true, Judge Leavt. 

Mr. Leavt. So that it could not be a case that It was charged 
that it was taking away from private utilities that operated in that 
territory any customers? 

Mr. Smith. Not at all. It Is not In any case a duplication, but 
an entirely new market that has been opened up and will be served 
by Bonneville. 

Mr. Leavt. And then you have a substantial municipal plant In 
yoiur district, too, do you not, at Centralla? 

Mr. Smith. We have one at Centralla and now we have one at 
Aberdeen, two very large and substantial projects, and we are 
acquiring several smaller projects. 

Mr. Leavt. And Is there not a real activity there now, particularly 
since the European war, In the pulp industry, and the pulp Indtistry 
Is a substantial power user? 

Mr. Smith. That Is very true; and the pulp Industry is In the most 
prosperous condition for many years, partially due to war condi¬ 
tions, as you say. 

Mr. Rich. Is that because we are not eager to import pulpwood 
from Finland and Russia? 

Mr. Smith. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Rich. Do you not think that since that has been a great help 
to you in Washington, to aid and assist in the pulpwood Industry, 
and I have listened to men from the State of Washington say that 
you could grow pulpwood enough from the States of Washington 
and Oregon to supply this country with paper- 

Mr. Smith. I believe that the latter Is probably true. 

Mr. Rich. If that is the case, do you not believe that you should 
support a tariff on pulpwood, coming Into this country, that would 
protect the Industries of the States of Washington and Oregon? 

Mr. Smith. I would say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
as he well knows, and as I know also, the fact is that we have had 
no tariff on pulp and paper for many years—a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Rich. Do you not think we ought to put It on? 

Mr. Smith. It has been duty free, and I have Introduced myself, 
a bill, an antidumping bill, to amend the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
and to restrict the Importations Into this country, and to tighten up 
and plug up the loopholes In the Antidumping Act of 1921. 

Mr. Rich. Why do you not Just say that we will put a tariff on 
so that our American producers can compete with all foreign com¬ 
petition. and then that In the same way, If they do bring any¬ 
thing in here, why we will get something to help defray these 
expenses that you want to build Bonneville, and other things that 
you are Interested in? 

Mr. Smith. I would be very glad to consider that subject with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, ^nd have it come before the House 
for consideration, but Bonneville is self-liquidating and will pay 
Its own way. 

Mr. Leavt. Mr. Smith, are you generally familiar with the projects 
that the Bonneville administration has In line for the fiscal year 
1941, and of course you know your district, you know your terri¬ 
tory very well, as well as the south end of Oregon. 

Mr. Smith. I do. 

Mr. Leavt. And into Washington and eastern Oregon? 

Mr. Smith. I would be very glad to testify in regard to that. 

Mr. Leavt. And In your own Judgment, with your years of ex¬ 
perience out there, there is no doubt but what there Is a real need 
for the construction of these transmission lines? 

Mr. Smith. There is a real present need, and which has existed 
for some time, for each and every one of these projects. 

Mr. Leavt. And the private lines in all of that territory that you 
have mentioned are not such continuous lines, of such capacity, ns 
to be able to carry this load that would be generated at Bonneville? 

Mr. Smith. They are not. For Instance, there Is the line that 
goes from Chehalls, in Lewis County in my district, to Puget 
Bound, which accounts for $2,100,000 of the estimate by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and that would connect up with the Bremerton 
Navy Yard, as a part of our national-defense program. 

There Is an Item of $1,700,000 for su^tatlon addition at Van¬ 
couver and Bonneville on account of the added industrial load. 

I might say, incidentally, that the new plants of the Aluminum 
OorporaUon of America and the Sierra Iron Co., each of which will 
yield revenue to the Government of $10,000,000 over the 20-year 
terms of the contracts, are located at Vancouver, in my congressional 
distnot. 

Mr. Leavt. These are entirely new Industries? 

,Mr. Smith, Entirely new Industries, which will furnish two of the 
largest industrial pay rolls in southwest Washington. 

Then we have the line from Chehalls to Raymond, within my 
district. $ 850.0001 and a substation extension, $1,820,000, of which 
$800,000 is to defray the cost of buUdlng^the substation to serve 
the Aluminum Corporation of America, we have subtransmlsslon 
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low-voltage lines to serve cooperatives, of which, as 1 say, we have 
five In my district—R. E. A. projects—a total of $2,000,000, of which 
$1,000,000 is to be expended wltlxln my district. 

Then we have the line running from Pasco to Colfax, an Item of 
$2,662,000, which Is not in my district but Is In Congressman Hill’s 
district. 1 note the presence of Congressman Hill, so will not go 
Into that except to say that you have In that district the same 
conditions prevailing that you have within my district so far as the 
outlying communities, the rural communities, are concerned. 

Mr. Leavt. I happen to be famUlar with it in general, with the 
large extensions in rural electrification there. 

Mr. Smith. The Installed hydro capacity. Just as In western 
Washington, is far below that of the rest of the State, and. In fact, 
It Is only about one-quarter of the remainder of the State. You 
have that much greater capacity already installed In other parts 
of the State to serve the rural communities, and, of course, the 
saving will be substantial to those farmers. They will be able to 
buy wholesale from Bonneville for 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, and 
the payment to the private companies now Is 1.4 cents—nearly 
three times. It has been estimated that that would mean a saving 
on about 100 kilowatt-hours used per month, $1 per month, $12 
a year, and. If they cook with electricity, $24 per year, which I 
contend the wife of the farmer Is Just as much entitled to enjoy 
as the wife of your urban resident; and that will result, probably, 
in a saving of $24 per year. 

Mr. Leavt. And again here it Is a matter of not taking away 
existing customers, but caring for the needs of new customers. 

Mr. Smith. That Is very true, as these rural-electrification projects 
are to serve new users, who have been negected by and not served In 
the past by the private companies. Now, Mr. Chairman and mem¬ 
bers of the committee, 1 want to urge very strongly that there be 
no reduction In the Budget estimates, and that the committee 
seriously consider providing the additional sum which was requested 
by Dr. Raver, the Administrator. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma. How much was that? 

Mr. Smith. I think the entire sum Is approximately $9,000,000. 

Mr. IjEavt. He submitted Budget estimates of $9,000,000. 

Mr. Smith. The more we can expedite and speed up the comple¬ 
tion of this project, and the building of these transmission lines, 
the sooner the Government Is going to get its money back. It Is 
all coming back into the Treasury, because It Is absolutely self- 
liquidating, and this is one project for which we have to make no 
apology. This is a sound, economically feasible business proposition, 
and nobody can find any flaws in It. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma. I realize that that Is true, but every 
witness who has come before this committee today and in the past 
has asked for additional appropriation above the Bureau of the 
Budget estimate. If this committee should grant all of the requests 
made by Members of Congress we would be probably twenty-five to 
fifty million dollars above the Bureau of the Budget estimate In this 
bill, and we cannot do It. The fact is that the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee has passed a resolution that every subcommittee must bring 
their bill in within the Budget. 

Now, If you can make any suggestions where we can make cuts 
in some places and help with this project, I would be glad to hear 
that suggestion. 

Mr. Smith. That is very difficult to do, I will say to the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma, whose sympathy we appreciate 
very much, and the assistance you have rendered In the past to our 
entire western region, but we do say that there Is a distinction 
because in this case the money which we invest comes back to us 
with interest, and comes back into the United States Treasury with 
Interest, and therefqre 1 think that It is different from some of the 
other projects where Members are asking for Increases where there 
is no Immediate or remote return to the Treasury of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma. I see your point, and I am very sympa¬ 
thetic with your project, and also all reclamation projects In the 
West, and I did not know what water meant to the West until I 
visited many of those reclamation projects. It is the lifeblood of 
the West. 

Mr. Smith. Out In the West our people all appreciate the value of 
the assistance which has been rendered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. Thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy. 


Water Pollution 
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Mr. HARTER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, all of us realize that 
there is a crying need for legislation upon the subject of 
water pollution. Moreover, from the discussion that has 
occurred yesterday and teday and through long consideration 
of a proper bill in the committees, both In the House and in 
the Senate, we know that It Is a highly controversial matter* 
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Nearly all legislation Is tbe result of compromise, and wliile 
this bill does not go as far as 1 would like to see it, if the pro¬ 
posed Mundt amendment is accepted, Z shall support the 
bUl. 

All of Us know that many of the natural resources of this 
country were defiled and wasted In the generations that are 
passed. Most cl us are eager to right those wrongs as far as 
we can. Doubtless it is too much to expect that we could at 
one fell swoop eliminate all industrial and municipal waste 
and sources of pollution in this country, but at least we can, 
as the Mundt amendment proposes, xnrevent new sources of 
pollution being created, whether by industry or political sub¬ 
divisions of government. 

1 repeat that while this bill is not the legislation that many 
of us would like to see enacted, it is a great step in the right 
direction. _ 

Hare We Gone Forward or Backward? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1940 


ADD^tWB BT ROBEEtT C. BASSETT 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the foUowlng address by Mr. 
Robert C. Bassett delivered at La Crosse, Wls.. on February 19, 
1940, entitled “Have We Gone Forward or Backward?*’: 

About 6 years ago the United States Supreme Court discarded its 
dignity, htirled Its Blacketone, sold out to Wall Street, thumbed Its 
nose at the White House high command, Ignored our dictator’s dally 
Instructions which It found on its desk that morning—and de¬ 
clared the N. R. A. unconstitutional. Immediately the great White 
Father, minus his customaiy fireside composure but speaking still 
as the Nation’s oracle, issued the horrible proncmncement which 
we \ise to this day when we seek to frighten our grandchildren— 
that this Nation had gone back to the “horse and buggy’* days! 
And the famous Presidential grin faded before the thought of this 
hideous fate. 

Today, just 1 week after our celebration of the one hundred and 
thlrty-flrst birthday of our first Republican President, and our last 
great war President—it is fitting that we meditate upon the terrors 
of this fate from which we are being saved—fitting that we dis¬ 
cover what manner of men were these who put the horse before the 
buggy instead of the cart before tbe horse, a seemingly lost art. 

Today, as we face the great decision of 1940, it is fitting that we 
contrast the new motorized deal with the Ideals and administration 
of that great “horse and buggy*’ President, Abraham Lincoln! 

First and foremost, you must choose between the personal dic¬ 
tatorship of our Hyde Park fuehrer and Lincoln’s devotion to the 
American constitution. You must choose between Roosevelt's man¬ 
date to Congress to pass laws regardless of thetr constitutionality 
and Lincoln’s government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Choose between the Inverted pyramid of centralization and 
bureaxioracy and the “horse and buggy” theory of States’ rights and 
unity. Contrast the New Deal’s pastime of taking the GoviRiiment 
apan to see what makes the wheels go round, contrast the New Deal's 
brand of state scxslallsm and the New Deal's spreading wings which 
foster the grip of communism upon the imagination of our Amer¬ 
ican youth, with Lincoln’s fundamental philosophy that that gov¬ 
ernment governs best which governs least. Contrast the muck and 
mire of the sale of public Jobs and the prostitution of the unfor¬ 
tunate W. P. A. worker and the political army ol over 1,000,000 job 
hunters built by these modem mec ha nized lAesslahs against the 
original honesty of civil service as established by “horse and buggy” 
Republicans of Lincoln’s character. It Is a long step from the life 
tenure given to United Btates district judges by Republicans under 
Lincoln’s successor, Pxealdent Grant: a long step from the independ¬ 
ence and freedom and dignity of the United States Supreme Court to 
the more modern method of packliig the Supreme Court bench, 
either by congressional author!^ or by personal choice: a long step 
to this newest rape of justloe, to this newest attempt to hire a wet 
nurse for the pet projects of the White House; a long step to this 
devastating and deplorable attempt to place nine Charlie Mc- 
Carthys upon the bench of the most important ludicial tribunal in 
the annals of modern history. Such is the stulf at yirhioh dictators 
are made. 

Do you want state socialism or do you want the American oon- 
ititutlonal right to own and hold property? Do you roepeot the 
*ltfain trust” theory of restricting output or the freedom and right 


to work and to earn? Do you prefer scareity or do you pibfer 
twenty? Do you choose the permanent depreaalon of this new era of 
regulation or the prosperity of the “hoiae and buggy** era at free 
enterprise? Do you want the blessings of the Federal whip hand 
of T. A, A A. A., and N. B. A., or do you want the privately 
owned grocery and sawmill and buggy factory of Linoolnb day. Is 
It poasible that the farmer would choose Roosevelt’s reciprocal-trade 
agreementa, inviting farm Imports, selling both the manufacturer 
and the dairy farmer “down the river,” in place of the steady ad- 
vanoement of the Amedean farm and faotory under the protection 
of the Republican tariff? Do you prefer the modem villifled busi¬ 
nessman, the modem government which wants to rule, or, if it 
cannot rule, to ruin; do you prefer the New Deal philosophy of 
working leas, manufacturing leas, planting and harvesting lem, or 
do you prefer that free ent^rlse which for 190 years has given to 
America the highest standard of living known to any nation on 
earth? In contrast to Lincoln’s two big feet, which have always 
been planted solidly on the ground, I ask you to dream a while over 
the modem mentality of our New Deal masters, who first gave 
the farmer seed to plant, then paid him for planting It, then paid 
him for plowing up what he planted, then paid him for kUHng little 
pigs that were to eat what he had been planting if it hadn’t been 
plowed up, then permitted prices to go to a bottomless pit, then 
enacted reciprocal-trade treaties so that farm Imports oould put 
40,000,000 acres of American farm land out of production, and then, 
finally, in a great culminating stroke spent millions of dollars to 
irrigate the western prairies so that more farm land could be put 
into cultivation? No one in the “horse and buggy” da 3 rB could have 
been that crazy. 

Today we have learned the motorized madness of mass and class 
hatred in place of Lincoln’s homely philosophy that a house di¬ 
vided against Itself cannot stand. We have learned the struggle 
of capital and labor; we have learned of strikes, of bloodshed, 
fostered, Increased, promoted for votes by our New Deal friends, 
unfair to honest labor and unfair to employer alike, in place of 
industrial peace and quiet. We have learned of such great states¬ 
men as Secretary Ickes and hls venomous hatred of the Nation's 
40 first families, and the trail of bllz>d poison which he has left all 
over the Nation, in place of Lincoln’s love for his fellow man and 
for a union of government. We are now taught a new theory of 
bleeding the employer to hls financial death, of hatred by the 
employee for hls employer and his fellow employees, In place of 
the “horse and buggy” theory of saving a little and putting it aside 
for a rainy day. Today we are offered the hymns of hate of a 
Russian or a Oerrman In which the Bible has Itself become horse 
and buggy in place of the second commandment and the brotherly 
love of Christ. From Lincoln we have heard; 

“Let us have faith that right makes might. And in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

From the modern leader In Washington we have learned the 
meaning of that mob robbery known as the sit-down strike, and 
the unfortunate weakness of Mme. Fannie Perkins for that Irre¬ 
sistible Communist Harry Bridges; we have learned that we cannot 
have confidence and faith in our Government; no longer wish to do 
our duty as we see It. 

But we cannot stop here. We must take time out to laugh at the 
old-fashioned accounting system of a balanced Budget. In place 
of which we are offered waste, “boondoggling,** debt, and taxation. 
How quaint was Lincoln's idea that he must pay for the war as 
he went along when we contrast it with Roosevelt's system of 
Houdlnl finance—of “putting it on the cuff.” How quaint to think 
of Lincoln in the same class with that great boondoggler who has 
spent more than all hls “horse and buggy** predecessors put together, 
that great man who laughs at the fact that it took 27 Presidents 130 
years to impend what he has spent in 8. Against the “horse and 
buggy” Olayton-Bulwer Treaty on tlie Panama Canal we have the 
Passamaquoddy and the Florida ship canal, where $9,000,000 Is to 
be spent only to prove to the engineering experts in the White 
House that the water is going to run backward after the canal is 
built. Where is our sense of humor? Why don’t we laugh at the 
sad mouth and the furrowed brow of the Civil War President, laugh 
at hls concern and thought over the welfare of hls own people, 
when all we have to do is forget the past and watch our own new 
dealers working night and day to solve the problems of Europe 
and Asia, with nothing at all to do In our own country? Confucius 
say: “The eyes of the tool are on the ends of the earth.” 

But rejoloe, for those eyes have given us today a permanent 
emergency. In place of the split-log cabins of lineoln’s forests, we 
now look at $104)00 of nice dog houses down in Mississippi built 
by W. P. A. money, with an Individual shower bath In each house 
tor each dog. Linooln walked nfiles to return a penny to a store¬ 
keeper; Roosevelt is now imexuUng nearly $104)004)00,000 a year, 
each year enough to meet all needs of Government for 87 years of 
our past “horse and buggy” history, to cover the cost of national 
expansion, cost of the War of 1818, the Indian wars, the Mexican 
War, and tbe Civil War. Roosevelt is fl^nding $1,600 a minute, 
a which, I must admit, is an error today, in view of the 

fact that he has just announced a tremendous saving in one of his 
departments which reduces the $1,600 to $1,499.92 per minute. 
Today we are building $3004)00 bear houses in Pittsburgh^ so that 
the bears can enjoy the more abundant Ufe. while men and 
women and children are iH-dad, lU-fed, iU-housed. We are building 
$10,000 lily ponds in California with W. P. A. money^ so that the 
iroeB can jump ftom lily to lily, and back to lily again. 

m New York, DUnois, Connecticut, Mkssachusetts, Rhode Is^ 
land. New Jersey, and Delaware we have employed 10,788 men in 
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December of 1936 on mosquito-control projects under Ice and 
enow—41ke looking for the little man upon the stair, who 
after all, Just wasn't there. Lincoln split rails and built houses 
so that the frontier could keep moving; Roosevelt thinks It Is a 
great Job to play at work today, to rake leaves across the street 
and the sidewalk and then rake them back again, so that the 
leaves can keep moving. To think that the first "horse and buggy" 
Jackson Day dinner was held to celebrate the extinction of the 
national debt, while the last modernized Jackson Day dinner (at 
which a few Republicans were mouthed over for, dessert), cele¬ 
brated the reaching of the legal maximum of a $45,000,000,000 
debt, and prepared to ask for five billion more. 

And while the poor man of Lincoln's day saved his pennies, the 
poor man of today pays taxes to the Government; taxes for the 
medicine given to his pregnant wife; to a sales tax on the coffin of 
a beloved one; taxes before birth and after death; taxes which 
take one-quarter of every man's earnings, every year, and give 
them to the Government to squander; taxes for rich and poor to 
pay 25 cents of every dollar for rent; hidden taxes, 63 of them in 
a loaf of bread; 63 of them In an overcoat; 148 hidden in every 
pair of overalls. Under Lincoln you worked 6 days a week for 
yourself and gave the Sabbath to God; imder the New Deal, you 
work 2 days for Roosevelt, days for yourself, and you give the 
Sabbath to Charlie McCarthy and Jack Bezmy; confidentially, how¬ 
ever, they tell me Roosevelt is considering an order cutting Benny 
and McCarthy off the air; there seems to be some dispute as to 
who should take God's place on Sunday. We raise our hands In 
horror because Spain forces every able-bodied man to work 15 days 
a year for the government on government projects, yet today 
Roosevelt's system of taxes forces every able-bodied naan to work 
75 days to produce enough earnings to pay his annual tax bill to 
the Government. We must not forget candidate Roosevelt's oft- 
quoted statement of October 19, 1932, at Pittsburgh, when he said: 

"Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors, because 
they are a burden on production and can be paid only by produc¬ 
tion. If excessive, they are reflected In Idle factories, tax-sold 
farms, and hence In hordes of the hungry tramping the streets 
and seeking Jobs In vain.'* 

We cannot forget It. because the man who made it has forgotten 
It. We cannot forget it, because the farmer and the small-business 
man and the laboring man must realize that if the Government 
confiscated every man’s Income over $5,000 for the first 7 years of 
Roosevelt's administration, the total amount would pay only 44 
percent of his 7 years' expenditures. We can't forget It, because 
we realize that the New Deal and its extravagance. Its waste, its 
"boondoggling,’’ Is sucking the livelihood of every American man and 
woman, poor and rich, unto the next and to the next and to the 
next generation. Lincoln left the children of his generation a 
united Nation; we are leaving the children of our generation an 
unpaid mortgage. 

We cannot stop here. We cannot forget that Lincoln gave tie a 
government to live under; the New Deal has given us a government 
to live on. Jobs and homes were part of the "horse and buggy" era; 
unemployment and relief are part of today. Horse sense gave us 
employment, the New Deal has given us mass pauperism, the tragedy 
of unemplo 3 rment, the destruction of the Individual self-respect 
of these vast multitudes of men and women who are forced to play 
at working. We are told that we must be ashamed to remember the 
"horse and buggy” struggle of the pioneer in the fields and the 
forests; but aren’t we more ashamed to remember that in 1933 
Roosevelt took office with 12,000,000 unemployed, and in 1939, after 
spending $45,000,000,000 to put these men back to work, he woimd 
up with 16,000,000 unemployed, and millions more on relief than in 
1933? It certainly cost a lot of money to put 3,000,000 men out of 
work, Lincoln prayed to the Almighty; Roosevelt planned it that 
way, although, for some unaccountable reason, we don’t hear so 
much any more about planning It that way. And to complete the 
Job of creating tragedy, Roosevelt has gone further afield from the 
sound Republican "horse and buggy" system of pensions and bonuses 
to the aged and veterans and established that great farce of an 
Insolvent social security, which only robe the old and the unem¬ 
ployed and fills a "boodle barrel," into which the Government can 
dip for frequent overdrafts. Today the future of this Nation lies 
In hands which can continue to nile only so long as they can keep 
the hearts of America’s unfortunate men and women heavy with 
the fear of starvation, with the fear of the present and the future, 
with Jealousies and rivalries suckled from the breasts of untruth. 

And then I give to you to accept or reject the "horse and buggy" 
doctrine that America should enter no entangling alliances with 
foreign lands, against the bursting pride of our Roosevelt who 
declared that the eastern frontier of this Nation lies on the west¬ 
ern boundary of France, against his shcune-faced underhanded 
selling of arms and war secrets to allied.nations, against his desire 
for the plumes and pride and prancing that become the posses¬ 
sions of a war dictator. 

Do we choose suppression, or do we choose free speech? Do we 
choose persecution or a free press? Do we choose the life of a man 
devoted to the shackling of free business enterprise, devoted to 
whipping at the post the American man and woman who has had 
the courage and Independence to stand on his own two feet, rather 
than to feed at the public trough for livelihood and sustenance, or 
do we choose the life of a man devoted to the freeing of the slaved? 
Do we choose restrictions and personal hatred or the right of as¬ 
semblage guaranteed to us by the Constitution? Do We choose 
tjn^anny, or do we choose merefiess publicity which has always kept 
us free? 


I offer you contrast, patience against purge, tolerance against 
tyranny, charity against venom, gentleness against hate, old-fash* 
1^ virtues against motorized madness. I offer you Lincoln's great 
thought, "Malice toward none," against the vote-getting New Deal 
machine which has pitted father against son, neighbor against 
neighbor, worker against employer. Shall we forget that the Re¬ 
publicans gave the seventeenth amendment to the Nation and the 
senatorial vote to the people, and remember only the leadership of 
the great white father who conducted his unsuccessful senatorial 
ptirge throughout the elections of 1939? My friends, we have come 
a long way from the "horse and buggy" days of reconstruction and 
forgiveness and of extending the hand of friendship to friend and 
foe aliks. 

Lincoln stands before us, guided by the right; Roosevelt stands 
before us guided by hU daydreaming imagination of a personal 
mandate from the people. In the one hand, humility; In the 
other, colossal conceit. We look, on the one hand, upon the 
philosophy that you can only fool some of the people some of the 
time, to the new fireside policy of fiddle, foddle, and fool 'em 
forever. In Lincoln we had confidence; with Roosevelt we started 
with faith, slid down to hope, and now are being nm on charity. 
In Lincoln we remember that sober, worried face, with the suf- 
ferlngof humanity weighting him down, never a smUe; our motor¬ 
ized President we remember with a grin, a flip of his chin, the 
devU may care, believing that he alone is qualified for leadership 
in this Nation. Lincoln has become part of America; of the 

of him, we a: 

"Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own. my native land? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
Prom wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell: 

High though his titles, proud his name. 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,—. 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all In self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung." 

And so. rather than revile, let us thank our motorized "gas and 
oil” President and his thought—that there had been a "horse and 
buggy" era when things were done differently—a great and valuable 
lesson to modern Americans, and one which has been learned in 
a way which we have every reason to believe the President did not 
Intend. Let us thank Roosevelt for the few fine deeds he has 
accomplished—all by "horse and buggy" methods. 

Modern America, under the Republican Party, is learning Its 
lesson as did the Blansas wit who gave us this parody on the 
Gettysburg Address: 

"Six years and 7 months ago P. D. R. brought forth on this 
continent the New Deal, conceived by the brain trust, and dedi¬ 
cated to the principles of communism. 

"Now we are engulfed by a huge public debt and are taxed and 
regimented more than this Nation or any nation so deceived and 
so desecrated should long endure. We are opposed by parasites 
who would continue this raw deal. 

"We have paused to contemplate the remains of our once sound 
prosperity and to give our best efforts that the spark of liberty 
might live. It Is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
tto. 

"But in our natural lives we cannot expatiate, we cannot liqui¬ 
date, we will not repudiate this debt. Our children, infants, and 
yet unborn will struggle here far beyond our time attempting to 
win back their heritage we neglected to defend. 

"The world will little note or long remember what we say here, 
but our future and theirs depends on what we do here. 

"It is rather for us, as citizens, to end this undeclared war upon 
our free institutions which these termites are now waging. We 
must dedicate oxirselves to the great task before us, the task of 
relieving so far as possible the debt burden being placed upon our 
children by the New Deal gang, and see to it that this gang shall 
not hold office again, that this Nation in 1940 shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the earth." 

We have the courage to take America into our hands. We have 
the courage to travel back from the depression into sanity and 
solvency. We have the Intestinal fortitude to want to balance 
the Budget and then to go out and balance It. We have the ability 
to take the Government out of business. We can give back to the 
farmer his natural market. We can restore Industrial peace and 
decent collective bargaining by showing capital and labor that 
they need each other. We have the courage to grant reasonable 
relief to thpse who are still victimized by the depression and yet 
the courage to insist that those who are sound in mind and body 
care for themselves. We believe that the Constitution of the 
United States has not been outgrown. We have the men who are 
unselfish enough to keep us out of European and Asiatic wars. 
We have enough sense of humor to make America laugh and kick 
the New Deal Jackass out of the country. We can again restore 
the American people’s faith in government based upon soimdneaa 
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and not Intn^rue and logrolUng, We will take OTer ttila job of 
vepeal, of hands off, of letting America fcOlow her own natiirAl 
free choice. 

If we can, and If we have the cotirage, then we are offering to 
America a program for 1040. 

We must maintain the Constitution, the balanoe of power, flnan* 
dal sanity, personal liberties, the job of this Republlo for which 
great lives have been saorlffoed, both on and off the battlefield. We 
must not permit them to condemn young America to the salt 
mines of Communist Siberia, or to an abject subservience to the 
lashing whip of some tyrant's tax collectors. 

Where is the red blood of young America which flowed too freely 
In 1776 to give us freedom and the Constitution—which poured upon 
the hatttefleld of 1866 to preserve freedom—and which drenched 
foreign soil In 1898 and 1917 to make democracy safe for posterity? 
That blood is coursing In your veins and mine, calling upon us 
to fight, put there by Lincoln at Gettysburg, when he eald: 

"The world will little note nor long remember what we say here; 
but It can never forget what we did here. Zt Is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. Zt Is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that eatise 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth." 


not a World-Wide oonoesslon. A third amendment to be offered 
wmOd subject each pact to rattfloatlon by the Senate. That la a 
oosatltutional right of the Senate when treaties are made, and the 
pacts are In fact treaties, no matter what they are called. 

The Senate is more heavily ]>eincioratio than the House, but aocne 
of the western Democrats there will stand on the side of the 
fanner, as in the House. There is a chance that some of the 
qualifying amendments asked for by the farm organisations will be 
adopted. The farm States have a right to exp^ their Senators 
to stand and fight for them. 


Wheeler«Lea Transportation BUI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF WNNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, mO 


LBTTSB FROM THB MINNEAPOLIS JUNIOR ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE AND RESOLUTION OF THE CITT COUNCIL OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Reciprocity Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
own remarks in the Record, I include therein a letter which 
I have received from the Minneapolis Jimior Association of 
Commerce regarding the report of the conferees on the 
Wheeler-Lea bill, and also a resolution from the city of 
Minneapolis opposing the Wheeler-Lea bill, and asking 30 
days* time In which to consider the conference report when 
it is brought up: 


Friday» March 1,1940 


EDITORIAL FBOM THB MINNEAPOLIS TIMES>TRIBUNE 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I present an editorial entitled “Reciprocity Vote/' 
which recently appeared in the Minneapolis Times-Tribune, 
which speaks for itself: 

[From the Minneapolis Tlmes-Trlbune of February 26, 19401 

RBCIPROCTZT VOTE 

The resolution extending the reciprocal-trade policy for 3 years 
passed the House and now is before the Senate. The House vote, 
216 to 168, was much closer than the party line, and a number of 
Democrats from the farm States voted "no." The States of Minne¬ 
sota, Wisconsin. North and South Dakota, and Montana cast 1 vote 
for the resolution and 23 against it, Including 1 pair. That vote 
is fairly indicative of sentiment in the Northwest. These are farm¬ 
ing States. The trade pacts too often have traded off the fanner, 
and continuation o£ the policy threatens him with still more 
serious injury. The interests of the cities are tied up closely with 
those of the farm. 

The House vote for the 5 States mentioned included 18 Republi¬ 
cans, 2 Democrats, 2 Progressives, and 1 Farzner-Laborite. The lone 
vote for the trade pacts was oast by a Republican, Mr. Alxxakdkr, of 
Minneapolis. 

Votes against the resolution should not he interpreted as disap¬ 
proval of reciprocity In principle. They were cast after the House 
had rejected safegiiardlng amendments. The present law, which is 
to be extended, gives absolute power to the State Department to 
change any of our import duties by bargains with foreign powers. 
Congress has yielded its constitutional power over treaties and 
tariffs. 

When the flexible tariff law was passed in 1930, Secretary Hull, 
then In Congress, said It was undoubtedly uncohstitutional, and 
quoted tibe phmae that it was "too much power for a bad man to 
have, or for a good map to want." Yet that law put limits on the 
President's power to raiee or lower duties. It made a yardstick rule. 
Congress to that extent retained control. 

As the resolution goes before the Senate, one of the gantlets 
it will run la an amendment to provide a ycurdstick, thus denying 
power to the State Department to reduce duties on competitive 
farm products. The need for that already has been seen. One 
lUustratlon offered by Mr. KimrsoN, of Minnesota, was that of 
starch. Since the pact with the Netherlands In 1936, 600JXK),000 
pounds of starches from the I>utch West Indies have been brought 
in, each 34 pounds of It displacing a bushel of com that otherwise 
would be used by our own starch factories. Another amendment 
is aimed at the most«favored-nattan feature. In the pacts so 
far concluded, each oonceesion we make to cme nation Is auto¬ 
matically extended to all other nations with which we have that 
type of trade treaties. The amendment would make each pact 
bilateral, a bargain between the United States and one other power. 


MtNNXAPOLis Junior Absoozation or Commercx, 

Minneapolia, Minn., February 27, 1940, 
Congressman John G. Aucxanoxr, 

Houae Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dxar John: I am advised that the conferees on the Wheeler- 
Lea bill will submit their revised transportation bill to both 
Houses within the next few days. It has also been brought to our 
attention that an attempt will be made to pass this amended bill 
within 24 hours after it is brought out of the committee. 

I am writing to reaffirm the position of our organization in rela¬ 
tion to this bill; first, that we are opposed to any measure that 
will tend to raise transportation rates in this section of the coun¬ 
try; second, we are opposed to any measure that will curtail the 
advantages of waterway transportation; third, since we believe this 
matter of transportation cost to be one of public Interest, we 
would request that at least 30 days be given to study the conferees' 
report so that the full effect of the proposed legislation can be 
studied and analyzed. There Is no reasonable exctise for trying to 
rush through legislation of this type that is so apt to affect a basic 
economic ^Inciple to the detriment of the Middle West. 

Extending you my best personal regards, I am, 

Very tnily yours, 

Tom W. von Kusteb, President, 


City of Minneapolis, 

Offick of Citt Clxrk, 

February 27, 1940. 


Hon. John G. Alexander, 

House of Representatives. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bzr: Attached ytm will find copy of action of the City Coun¬ 
cil of the city of Minneapolis, Minn., at a meeting held February 
23, 1940, protesting passage of the so-called Wheeler-Xjea bill. 

Very truly yours, 

Chas. C. Bwanson, City Clerk, 


(Resolution protesting passage of the so-called Wheeler-Lea bill) 

Resolved by the City Council of the city of Minneap<^is, That 
whereas the proposed so-called Wheeler-Lea bill contains many 
controversial provisions, we consider it unwise to pass It without 
giving the public and legislators an opporttmlty to thoroughly 
study it; 

That whereas this hill In effect would increase freight rates to 
shippers and consumers, and would be of questionable aid to those 
transportation agencies which it seeks to aid; 

That whereas the blU was Introduced as and is generally known 
as a "railway-aid measure"; 

That whereas there is no public demand for this legislation; In 
fact, there is widespread public opposition to it, as evidenced by 
scores of resolutions passed by agricultural, business, and other 
mganlsations since the legislation was first proposed; 

l^t whereas this legislation, if enacted. It Is claimed, would 
eventually put more than 200,000 railway employees out of work; 

That whereas to approach this type of iMlslatlon by way of codifi¬ 
cation at this time is a job that cannot adequately be handled 
without study and consideration—it is too big a job to be disposed 
of quickly; 
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VtM the proposed legislation, in its present form, pre¬ 

sents an extremely difficult problem in that It presents a situation 
in which a Senate hill Is superseded by a brand new bill passed by 
the House which strikes out everything In the Senate bill but the 
enacting clause, In view of the wide divergencies that exist as a 
result of this procedure, It is recommended that no action be taken 
by Ckmgress at this time but that sufficient time be given to the 
proposed legislation to assure that there will be no misunderstand¬ 
ing of Its effect and that It Is designed to accomplish the results 
sought: 

That the city council hereby petitions its Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives to delay consideration of the Wheeler-Lea bill, S. 2000, 
sufficiently to give the people of Minneapolis opportunity to appear 
before them to present their case. 


Regulation of the Bituminous Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 


EDITORIAL PROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER OP PEBRUARY 

28. 1940 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, on February 23. 
1940, on leave to extend my remarks in the Record, I com¬ 
mented upon the protestations via a petition of over 6,000 
consumers of coal in the Rock Island-Mollne-Davenport 
area against the application of the Bituminous Coal Division 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Also was Included an editorial from the Moline Dispatch 
which vigorously opposes this new governmental regulation. 
It appears that western Illinois is not the only section that is 
voicing the protests over this new imposition upon the people. 

I therefore submit an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of February 28,1940. This editorial certainly speaks 
volumes In itself: 

(Prom the Philadelphia Inquirer of Pebruary 28, 1940] 

OXrFTEY COAL ACT MAKES ICKES CZAR 

As Secretary Ickes prepares to exercise his enormous powers as 
czar of the soft-coal Industry under the Guffey Act, supporters 
of the movement to repeal that dangerous law are redoubling 
their efforts. 

Much more than the fate of this single great industry, so impor¬ 
tant to Pennsylvania, is Involved. The autocratic control of coal 
authorized by the Guffey Act points straight to eventual Govern¬ 
ment ownership and operation of that industry. 

Should this unfortunately take place, other huge natural re¬ 
sources would face, first, similar regimentation of their operations 
and then the threat of being taken over by the Government. 
Tendencies In that direction are only too easily developed. 

As Representative Allen of Pennsylvania puts it: “If coal sur¬ 
renders. the path is cleared for encroachments in other fields. In 
the fight now being waged against the Guffey Coal Act, the time- 
tested American system of free business enterprise is at stake. One 
has only to read the speeches of Mr. Ickes to verify the truth of 
this statement.*’ 

The fact Is, of course, that administration of this oppreslve law 
could not possibly have been placed in worse hands. 

In Mr. Ickes’ first public statement after becoming head of the 
Bituminous Coal Division, mine owners perceived indications of a 
coming further extension of bureaucracy, with an Ironclad control 
of production, under which buyers would lose their freedom to 
select the types of coal most suitable for their uses. 

’The Guffey Act directs the Government to eliminate unfair trade 
practices, prevent wasteful competition, and virtually to Insure a 
profit to the soft-coal industry by fixing prices. 

The first two objects are wholly proper and within governmental 
powers. But Government price-fixing has never worked yet. 
Wherever attempted it has invited a long train of evils. Agri¬ 
culture provides one of the sad object lessons. 

When It is considered that hundreds of thousands of different 
price schedules have already been filed, the magnitude of such a 
task is realized. 

Secretary Ickes is empowered to establish prices In 187 different 
marketing districts, taking into account the varying freight rates 
^d the costs of the different kinds of transportation, by the rail¬ 
roads, motor trucks, and waterways. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is supposed to have exclu¬ 
sive JuriEdlctlon over freight rates and the imposing of differentials 
as between one section of the country and another. 
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But, as Arnold Oerstell points out In the current issue of the 
Black Diamond, Mr. Ickes, under cover of his blanket powers con¬ 
ferred by the Guffey Act, can exercise the authority to manipulate 
transportation charges; Indirectly, it is true, but Just as effectively 
and as oppressively, if he sees fit, as If he were the actual dictator 
of freight rates. 

If coal from a certain producing district Is moving to market on 
a low freight rate, there is nothing to hinder Czar Ickes from 
Jacking up the price at the mine. Or he can arbitrarily lower the 
mine price on coal which reaches Its market district bearing heavier 
freight charges than apply elsewhere. 

This, well observes Mr. Gerstell, Is “coordination” under the Guf¬ 
fey Act. “In short, rob Peter to pay Paul, and confer always on 
the consumer the honor of holding the bag.” 

When the I. C. C. some years ago attempted to enforce pros¬ 
perity for one section of the country and adversity for another by 
Imposing what amounted to a tariff on intersectional coal freight 
traffic, It was brought into court. 

Southern railroads obtained an Injunction against a 20-cent 
reduction that had been given to coal producers In the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Later the southern parties at Interest accepted a compromise, 
BO the main Issue was never decided by the Supreme Court. But 
now, as Mr. Gerstell remarks, “comes Mr. Ickes. of the Department 
of the Interior, down the same alley, panoplied under the Guffey 
Act with the power to manipulate coal freight rates; in other words, 
to lay a tariff, isolated in such manner as he may list, on 187 sub- 
regal sections into which he has chopped up what we fondly 
imagine to be the United States of America.” 

Here Is the nub of the whole matter: Hitherto Congress has been 
particularly careful to safeguard the rights of eaCh freight shipper 
as best It could. But “coordination” of coal prices, under the pro¬ 
visions of the Guffey Act, will inevitably have the effect of wiping 
out all the I. C. C. elaborate differential relationships that now 
apply to the shipment of soft coal. 

The Guffey Act should be Junked and serious consideration be 
given to the bill introduced by Representative Allen to restore 
initiation of prices to the mine owners, but with adequate safe¬ 
guards of the public interest. The Guffey Act Is unfair to all con¬ 
cerned, besides embodying a vicious principle. 

It should be replaced by a law that would give the soft-coal 
Industry a chance to work out its own salvation, without official 
compulsion and bungling Interference but with due regard for the 
consumers’ welfare. 


Des Moines River a “Dead Sea”—Fish Dying: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 


ARTICLE PROM THE DES MOINES (IOWA) REGISTER OP 
PEBRUARY 28. 1940 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
own remarks in the Record, I include the following article 
from the Des Moines Register of February 28, 1940, entitled 
“Des Moines River a ‘Dead Sea’—Pish Dying”: 

[Prom the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of Pebruary 28, 1940] 

DES Mouras river a “dead sea”—FISH DYINS 

The Des Moines River from Des Moines to Keokuk. Iowa, has 
become an elongated “dead sea,” and the only hope that any fish 
have survived lies In the possibility that some may have retreated 
from polluted river areas into small tributaries. 

A. H. Wleters, Iowa State sanitary engineer, ’Tuesday said that 
recent tests made along the river revealed the areas tested did not 
contain sufficient oxygen to support fish life. 

Because of low water, pollution, and an ice sheet of 2 months’ 
duration, thousands of fish have died in the stream between Des 
Moines and Keokuk, he said. 

‘Tlsh are smart enough to get out of the polluted areas If they 
possibly can do so,” Mr. Wleters said, “Some may have gone up the 
river's smaU tributaries, where the situation Is not so bad.” 

Charles D. Reed, United States meteorologist, declared he doubted 
that there woiUd be a break-up in the smothering layer of loe now 
covering the river until about March 10. 

The ice,break-up In the northern part of the river, he added, 
would not come untU much later. 

Recent thaws, Mr. Reed said, have been of little help to fish in 
the river, because most of the water has passed downstream on top 
of the loe sheets, opening the ice in but very few places. 

Only good spring rains and a thaw can bring much change In 
the Des Moines River, health and conservation officials said. 
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Erie County Council of Rraublican Women, 
Buffalo, N. T. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. FRANCIS HARTER 

OF iprW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN BOLLES, OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. HARTER of New York. Ml*. Speaker and Members of 
the House, our colleague the gentleman from Wisconsin the 
Honorable Stephen Bollbs, addressed a luncheon sponsored 
by the Erie County Council of Republican Women. Con¬ 
gressman BoLLss’ speech was timely and to the point. His 
message to the hundreds gathered at the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo last Saturday follows: 

Madam Chairman and members of the Erie County Com¬ 
mittee of Women's Clubs, I thank you and Congressman Habtbr 
for inviting me iiere today to speak a few brief minutes In a city 
which, for a few years, 1 called home. For those years and their 
seething activities as a newspaper editor. I have the most pleasant 
memories. 

We no longer question woman's place In polltios. She la no 
longer the victim of the learned, pompous, superior lecturer, who 
so czarlstloally said, "Her place was in the home," admitting 
her only Into the realm of expert dishwashers and diaper changers. 

1 am here In New York State, the home of that little wisp of a 
woman Susan B. Anthony, and her partner, the pleasingly plump 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who did more than any other two women 
of this world to make It possible for you to meet here today as a 
part of our body poUtlc, eager to do things for Government and 
participate as citizens of these United States. 

The mystery of human life Is almost as great as It ever was. 
Why we have girls has never been answered yet, and, again, no 
man, nor woman, for that matter, has ever proposed anything 
better for the scheme of the human race. But no matter what the 
attitude, we cannot escape her. She Is more than half of the 
population, and when we say "there’s a woman at the bottom of 
It," we are sure we must be right, because the very nature of things 
makes it so. She accepts man and takes all his worldly goods that 
go with him. 

Up to within the last half centiuy, all the literature of the world 
wherein women figured was of love and hate, of courtship and 
marriage, struggles, and perils to Bertha the beautiful sewing- 
machine girl; of knights fighting for jeweled hands of scullery 
maids; of women of the streets and the town; of a Molly Pitcher 
with her brother soldiers; of women of the court and weeping 
Cornelias and queens and intrigue and sometimes of a Medici 
and assassination. She taught music, was a governess, played as 
servant maid, taught school, and sometimes sold stamps In the 
post office or was a great social hostess. 

She had not emerged into business. Fifty years ago there was 
scarcely a woman employed In a hank and few were on newspapers. 
There were no women real-estate agents, no operators of a business 
except in a few isolated cases where stem and husky widows suc¬ 
ceeded to a dead husband's affairs. No Presidents’ wives wrote 
newspaper columns. 

She had been In poetry; she was supposed to be a tender thing 
twining herself around a husband or waiting in hope, sometimes 
in despair, for a husband. She does that y^ but she is not re¬ 
stricted to that channel alone for an outlet to her activities. There 
was no boss then. When she married the Job of boss Immediately 
changed location. 

She has not fundamentally changed. She Is the same creature 
of poetry now that she was a hundred years ago. better looking 
andbett^ equipped. The banks are full of her; the scriveners witn 
trousers have ^ven way to skirts—as much as there are left—at 
typewriters. She Is everywhere. Gffie Is the boss as often as she is 
the bossed. She has transformed offices into neat places once 
disorderly and jumbled. She is loyal. She fights for her boss as a 
mother fights for her children. Most of the time the girl knows 
more about the boss and his worries and work than the wife. She, 
the gffl, the professional and business woman, is the keeper of 
secrets, and I have never known one to betray an employer. In 
my own business, the first women were employi^ to set ty^. She 
was a mechanic then. We understood women had to have light 
work. Light work—^when she had been a pioneer—carried her half 
of the yoke of the team in a new country and lugged babies arotmd 
for centuries. Now she fills and overfiows the newi^per offices. 

So, therefote. rsoognlzing as I do your keen \tndmtanding of 
political economy* of your responslbiUI^, and of your knowledge of 
transpiring events* Z Shan arrogate to myself no attitude of a 


teacher in what I have to say. This Is America. We must preserve 
It. It Isn’t perfect, Oonfudous says: 

"The illustrious ancients* when they wished to make clear and 
prc^gate the highest virtues in the worlds put their states In 
order. Before puling their states in order, they regulated their 
own families. Before regulating their own families* they culti¬ 
vated their own selves. Before cultivating their own eelves, they 
perfected their souls. Before p^eetlng their souls, they tried to 
be sincere in their thoughts. Before trying to be dncere in their 
thoughts, they extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such 
extension of knowledge lay In the investigation of things and see¬ 
ing them as they really were. When things were thus Investigated, 
knowledge became complete. When knowledge became complete 
their thoughts became sincere. When their thoughts were sin¬ 
cere, their souls were perfect. When their souls were perfect, their 
own selves became cultivated. When their selves were cultivated, 
their own families became regulated. When their families be¬ 
came regulated, their states were put In order. When their states 
were in proper order, the whole world became peaceful and happy." 

Can we make suoh a land as this of Confucius? 

We have a great task. We must abolish war, Before we can 
abolish war. we must abolish greed. Before we abolish war, we 
must put away hate. Before all you mothers and sisters can 
tell me as a Member of Congress, "Keep us out of war," you must 
purify your own souls from prejudice. You must be really neu¬ 
tral. Congress passed a neutrality act. It Isn’t neutrality. It 
will not work. I voted against that act. 

I do not want war. It has never settled the world’s troubles. 
We as a people are determined to keep out of war. Fifty thousand 
overseas headstones, whitening the hillsides of France, thousands 
In veterans' hospitals here at home, graves of service men In every 
city, village and town cemetery, cry out either In voice or by 
example against this Nation ever going again into war to save a 
world for democracy or for any other excuse. On Armistice Day 
I stood at the ceremonies at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
In Arlington—^the soldier whose name Is known only to God. In 
the fogging morning I could see the ghostly faces of a multitude of 
mothers, faces uplifted, wondering If that boy who went to war and 
never came back, was their son, a member of that great phantom 
army whose parade shall never be returned. We sl^l not repeat 
this scene. 

One of our troubles is that we have adopted a new vocabulary. 
The old one Is discarded by the uncombed-haired, crack-brained 
economists of our time. They speak mostly of democracy. I won¬ 
der if any of them know what Is a dembcracy. The United States 
never was a democracy; Is not now. It Is fast getting to be a 
bureaucracy. Neither George Washington nor Abraham Lincoln 
ever spoke of America as a democracy. This appellation Is of com¬ 
paratively recent origin here. The word Is not in the Declaration 
of Independence. It is not In the Articles of Confederation nor 
the Ordinance of 1787. It does not appear In the Constitution. 
The word Is not used at all in any of the famous State papers. It 
does not appear In the speeches of Webster nor of Charles Sumner. 

The Constitution, In section 4 of article 4 of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, expressly provided that the United States "shall guaran¬ 
tee to each of the several States a republican form of government." 
This Is a republic with a republican representative government, and 
not, nor ever has been, a democracy, as the term democracy is so 
glibly and so mlsunderstandlngly applied. Not even Jefferson, 
foimder of the Democratic Party imder the name of "Republican,’* 
used the term "democracy." 

The best example at this moment of bureaucracy Is the extra¬ 
curricular census with the series of Inquisitorial questions where 
a goverzunent attempts to discover for Itself the intimate personal 
affairs of an Individual citizen. But, more than that, the Govern¬ 
ment pretends to impose a penalty. It is a direct violation of the 
Bill of Rights. Away back yonder WUllam Pitt, in his great speech 
on excise, said: 

"The poorest man may In his cottage bid defiance to all the force 
of the Crown. It may fall; Its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through It; the storms may enter; the rain may enter—but 
the King of England cannot enter. All hls forces dare not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement." 

But under the census law the agents of the Nfew Deal Govern¬ 
ment may demand entrance to put upon the people an Inquisition 
of questions. 

A great jurist, Justice Matthews, of the Supreme Court, said: 

"Arbltraiy power enforcing its edicts to the person and prop¬ 
erty of Its subjects Is not law, whether manifested as the decree 
of a personal monarch or of an Impersonal multitude." 

1 hope there will be a rehelllous attitude against these census 
questions and that the courts shall have the opportunity to settle 
this question of our rights. 

Now, my friends, while we are shedding tears for Finland and 
are thrilled by this new epic being written by a little people 
against a monster of tyranny, let me tell you that airplanes flying 
over Finnish cities are made In America; the botnbs they drop are 
made here; other munitions and guns In tanks made here, and all 
of them paid for by the Amerloan Government and the American 

Fe have bought a billion dollars of Russian gold. It is burled 
out in the ground at Fort Knox. Russians can mine gold xmder 
the cheap labor at around gl2 an ounce. We pay $36. The profit 
has been about $88 an ounos to Russia or near $600*000,000, and 
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that money to tbe evedlt at tlie Soviet. With that cash here, 
StiUln buys alri^lanes, bullets, guns, and can shoot Finland into a 
wlaiigbtf r h o ^iffe ■ 

Are you proud of that? Do you Uke that? Do you want this to 
go on? Well, that’s a part of the Ifew Deal idea. U you do not 
like it, kill the New Deal by organising to tnAit*i a olean-up in 
Novenober. 

You are the hope of America. Do not get yotireelf bewildered 
just because you live in an age of radio waves, sclentillc investi¬ 
gation of everything from the ant to dinosaur eggs; Harcdd Ickes; 
an age of nuts and bolts and monkey wrenches; tangled electric 
wires and T. V. A. power; Jimmie Roosevelt; long-distance music, 
trucks, and busses; Jitterbugs, slot machines, and roadhouses; Jim 
Farley and adding machines, tabloids, clipper airplanes, soil ero¬ 
sion; W, P. A.; Ohinese bandits; Soviet Russia; quick divorce; 
My lyay: moving-picture actors; traffic signals; rotogravures; racket¬ 
eers; bureaucrats; foreign debts; advice to the lovelorn; farm 
mortgages; Hitler; Stalin; Ma Perkins; Mussolini; Finland, Argen¬ 
tine beef; and Canadian cheese and furs; and the Ten Com¬ 
mandments waiting to be repealed. 

My friends, America is safe from without. No conquerors of the 
United States have yet been bom. The temple of liberty here 
erected by Washington, preserved by lincoln, is not to be destroyed 
from a totalitarian Surope or by an Asiatic horde. If that temple 
is destroyed, if its facade is marred, it will be from enemies nurtmed 
and suckled from within our gates, nurtured by spineless officials 
and a Congress with angleworm backbones. 

America should be careful, watchful, determined. We should 
now be even more emphatically committed that here in America, 
groups preaching war or attempting to use America as a propaganda 
field for any foreign nation or alien doctrines, should be summarily 
submerged. America must not be used as a breeding groimd lor 
poisonous snakes at communism. 

We are doing some work in Congress to combat this subversive 
activity. There is no room here for these groups. We need the 
room for American eitleens. 

You can keep all your ideals and yet be practical. Your great task 
is to keep American in the American way. We made that way. 
It is ours. It does not need repairing and patching with discarded 
European notions. 

That American way la: 

1. To recognize the individual as against collectivism. 

2. To continue the profit system which built up our Industry. 
(It is a profit-and-loss system now.) 

8 . By natural laws of business and production put the 10,000.000 
unemployed into profitable Jobs and see that both employer and 
labor have a square deal. 

4. To live within our means and spend no more than we take in. 

6 . Oovem as a republic and not as a system of bureaucracies. 

6 . Keep our fingers out of the buzz saw of foreign entanglements. 

7. Preserve the American market for American products. 

8 . Be ready to defend our shores against any invasion. 

9. Provide for the aged and underprivileged. 

10. Give opportunity for youth by opening factories and taking 
the shackles from business. 

There are others, all of which are collateral to these 10. We 
must have a rebirth of that American spirit. The women of the 
Nation must be leaders. 

The first step Is to elect a Republican Congress. That will he 
the Seventy-seventh. There is Itick in odd numbers. Send back 
Mr. Habtee. You may be proud of his record. Return Mr. Andwews 
and clean the slate with a solid Republican delegation from New 
York. 

Then put someone in the White House who will not use the 
American people as laboratory specimens on which to experiment; 
a President who will not have a Perkins, an Ickes. a Hopkins in a 
Cabinet, and no Earl Browders sitting on the White House doorstep. 

You have had 7 years of this experiment. The famine in Egypt 
lasted 7 years. The spending in the United States has lasted 7 
years. We have a debt of forty-five biUlons. We have as many 
out of work as there were in 1983. We have 980,000 pay rollers. 

The time is here, the clock has struck the hour to take the high¬ 
road of America and put Into power a set of sound principles—^the 
American way. 


Wisconsiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 2940 

WORDS OF THE MARCH BONO BY B. J. KENT 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, Speaker, imdcr leav6 to extend my re- 
marlDS in the Rxoobd, I include the words of the march song 


Wisconsiana, by Mr. H. J. Kent, one of the leading oitlaens 
of central Wisconsin. 

The sentiment expressed in this march song is indicatiye 
of the spirit of the great State of Wisconsin: 

Wisconsiana 

2 

Wisconslnt When the Bourbons from the throne 
Consigned to doom the Reynard’s loyal breast, 

O glorl’us land, what fate to vengeance sown 
Regales the northern coursers of the West! 

Beyond your bluffs a wonted rendezvous 
Constrains the wrath that balked the feudal sway; 

Yet surge the souls that pledged the mighty Bloux— 

Their stanchless cause no mastery can stay. 

Aguard on the ramparts of Freedom’s domain, 

She rouses the westerly gales; 

Tlielr thundering concourse the warriors enreln 
When tyrannies threaten her vales; 

Extending her sweep to the tempest’s career, 

She rallies the salient crest: 

Wisconsin’s valiant hearts revere 
Her home, the free Northwest! 


n 

Wisconsin! When the planters from their shires 
Assailed the torch of Concord's gen'rous hand. 

O sov’relgn State, what boon to grateful sires 
Confers to us the guerdon of their stand I 

Upon its hearth a sacred heritage 
Assures the zeal that spurned the rebel call; 

Yet glow the hopes that bore the Union gage— 
Their guileless faith no mockery shall gall. 

O resolute goddess, O Justice divine, 

We tender our mother’s appeal; 

The fruits of our toll to her fortunes assign, 

'The truth of her compact reseal; 

Shall prlvleged endeavor the colors uprear 
And carnage her tribute attest? 

Wisconsin’s valiant hearts revere 
Her home, the free Northwest! 


Wautoma, Wis. 


-H. J. Kent. 


Times Have Changed Since Cleveland Lived in 
the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, verily times 
have changed since Grover Cleveland lived in the White 
House. When Cleveland wanted to take a vacation, he either 
went fishing down the Potomac or duck shooting out on the 
Chesapeake. His vacation pleasure craft was an old-fashioned 
rowboat that did not cost the taxpayers a dime. Today the 
present occupant of the White House is returning to the 
United States from a vacation in which he used a $10,000,000 
cruiser and a whole fleet of auxiliary aerial and naval craft. 

Mr. Speaker, this reminds me that our present occupant in 
the White House has now traveled a grand total of nearly 10 
trips around the world, or a total of 181,112 miles on the 
high seas since he was inaugurated into office. In fact, it 
seems safe to say that the President seems always to need a 
vacation and in this case, his thirty-second vacation, it again 
means a trip at sea with a chance to read and relax, and at 
the same time study naval problems of natiopal defense, and 
perhaps erecting a defense against answering that seemingly 
all-embarrassing question, ‘Will he run again?” 

While this e:8^ibition of waste is going on, I am reminded 
that just before the President sailed on this last fish¬ 
ing expedition, he vetoed a bill that would have increased the 
pay of village mail carriers to a minimum of $14200 a year. 
There are only 8,000 of these servants of the people, and the 
total suzh Involved in the proposed bill was but $178*820.. 
The Chief Executive seemingly would rather spend the pub« 
lie's money on fishing trips and vacations than see these 
underpaid Government workers adequately provided for. I 
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believe the mail carriers could have boen helped for less than 
the cost of this fishing trip. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, even Mr. Hoover, so much maligned by 
the new dealers, was himself guilty of the expensive relaxa¬ 
tion of an occasional solitary trout-fishing expedition in the 
cool waters of the Rapidan. In fact, it was he who ordered 
decommissioned and sold, in the interest of economy, the 
famed Presidential yacht Mayflower. 

I am also reminded that the White House expenses in gen¬ 
eral have been mounting skyward for several years, since 
“Hoover’s extravagance.” As an example of what the ex¬ 
penses have been and are today, I submit the following table, 
by fiscal years: 

White House expenses, including Executive Office as reorganized 


1933 . $369. OOO 

1934 . 369. 000 

1936 -. 468, 000 

1938. 426,000 

1937 .-.. 602,000 

1938 . 479. 000 

1939 .. 2.370.000 

1940 (Budget estimate)_ 2.972,000 

1941 (Budget estimate)_ 3,673,700 


These are the totals being spent by the Executive Office of 
the President, who, when a candidate in 1932, promised, 
October 19, at Pittsburgh: 

I shall approach the problem of carrying out the plain precept of 
our party, which Is to reduce the cost of current Federal Government 
operations by 26 percent. 

Tlius, Mr. Speaker, old Omar said: 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all yotir tears wash out a word of it. 

Verily, times have changed since Grover Cleveland occupied 
the White House. 


The Pink Bollworm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MILTON H. WEST 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RICHARD M. BXEBERQ, OF TEXAS 

Mr. WEST. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the following radio address of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kleberq] on the subject of 
the pink bollworm: 

My fellow citizens of the radio audience, may I first thank the 
National Orange and the National Broadcasting Co. for this op¬ 
portunity to talk to you. My subject, the Pink Bollworm against 
the United States of America, Is one well worth attention, whether 
you be engaged as a professional man or woman, as a cotton farmer, 
lawyer, merchant, an industrialist, a laborer, or a child going to 
school, or a young citizen going to college. 

The pink bollworm is a caterpillar or worm in one stage of his 
life and in another a fragile moth, light almost as gossamer, prac¬ 
tically Incapable of flying in the direction he would like to fly 
and wafted easily with the wind in whatever direction the wind 
happens to be blowing. Scientists denote the pink bollworm either 
as Chloridea obsolete or Hellothls armigera, formidable Latin ap¬ 
pellations these two. The parent moth lays eggs from which the 
young ones hatch out. They bore holes and penetrate the flowers, 
buds, and young bolls of cotton, causing them to drop off the plant. 
It Is with reference to the pink bollworm's present location in 
Mexico and the United States, and his present determination to 
Invade the cotton fields and cotton-producing area of the United 
States, that I talk to you today. 

DESTRUCTIVE NATURE OT FESV 

* At the outset, may I state that there are some 166 different pests 
which attack cotton, according to the United States Bureau of 
Entomology. Of these, the pink bollworm Is by far the most dan¬ 
gerous and destructive, so much more so that the pink bollworm is 
considered more destructive than all of these various pests com¬ 
bined. Everyone from the cotton producing area of our country 


knows the damage that can be and is wrought by the boll weevil, 
which came into our country through the same gateway where the 
pink bollworm is at present entrenched. If he manages to force 
his way, and he will unquestionably do so, unless the Congress 
provides funds adequate for control methods now utilized by the 
Bureau of Entomology, we In the United States, will be the only 
great cotton-producing country in the world afflicted by both the 
pink bollworm and the boll weevil. 

The pink bollworm has been known to entomologists for many, 
many years. He made his first appearance in North America in 
Mexico in 1917. He was imported in some cottonseed for planting 
purposes from Egypt. This seed was planted in what is known as 
the Laguna district in Mexico. This area is located some 860 miles 
from the border of the United States. The pink bollworm first 
appeared In the United States in the Presidio or Big Bend area of 
Texas in 1918. Careful investigation showed that the pink bollworm 
moth drifted by wind currents from the Laguna district in Mexico 
to this point in Texas. This discovery was made by stretching nets 
between captive balloons, which nets enmeshed this moth up to 
elevations in excess of 2,600 feet in the air. 

Time is too short to go too much into detail, but, suffloe It to say, 
that control methods employed by the Bureau of Entomology and 
cooperating farmers were shown competent in preventing the spread 
from areas in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to major cotton- 
producing areas in the United States. These Just-mentioned areas 
have winds during the time of the year when the pink bollworm is 
In the moth stage, which, in the main, blow away from rather than 
toward the cotton-producing sections of our country. In 1936, 
however, the pink bollworm was found In the Matamoras area of 
Mexico Just across the river known as the Rio Grande from Browns¬ 
ville, Tex., and It is because of this present location of pink boll¬ 
worm Infestation that those of us who have made a study of this 
dangerous insect pest fear the possibility of his successful entry 
into the cotton-producing Southern States. 

If the pink bollworm should get into the major cotton-producing 
parts of our country, the additional cost of production due to his 
ravages would, in my candid and earnest opinion, put those sections 
out of the cotton-producing business. In the South, where cotton 
is produced, merchants of all kinds do the major part of their 
business during the cotton picking and harvesting season. That is 
the time when all bills are paid—to dentists, doctors, and others. 
That is the time when new automobiles are bought. That is the 
time when employment and wages are at their height. Cotton gins, 
oil mills, compresses, trucks, railroads, ships, cotton merchants and 
buyers are all going full speed ahead. What If there were no cotton 
produced in these areas? Patently, cotton farmers would turn to 
those lines of production to which their lands, the climatic con¬ 
ditions, and location are best adapted. In 'the main, this would 
mean livestock, dairying, and hogs. Sugar beets, corn, wheat, etc., 
are likewise possible of profitable production in large areas where 
cotton is now produced, but in the main livestock would, in my 
opinion, command their first attention. 

If these farmers turn to livestock it means that 90 out of every 
100 men once employed in the planting, cultivation, and harvesting 
of cotton would be out of Jobs, It nieans that every cotton gin, 
oil mill, and compress would close their doors and their employees 
would, in the main, seek places on the relief rolls. This would mean 
much additional money for relief. At the outset more than 1,000,000 
would lose their present means of livelihood, with consequent cost to 
taxpayers wherever they are located in our country. In the main, 
in the South school teachers are paid from the general-tax fund of 
the respective States. Bchoolhouses are built by the establishment 
of school districts, independent and otherwise, in which districts 
bonds are sold, etc. Tax delinquency and failure to meet bonded 
indebtedness would immediately become the rule rather than the 
exception. Business failures would perforce follow in the wake of 
such a disaster. The economic dislocation by the shifts in produc¬ 
tion inevitable from cotton to other lines of production would 
destroy the northern and northwestern and eastern dairy industry 
and serlouFly impair, if not destroy, the corn- and wheat-producing 
sections. The result to all lines of business occasioned by the loss 
of purchasing power on the part not only of the cotton farmer but 
of all farmers would be immediately felt by all kinds of Industry and 
business in our land. For instance, in 1035, by careful estimate, 
40 out of every 100 persons gainfully employed in all manu¬ 
facturing industries in the United States were employed by indus¬ 
tries which utilized cotton as an essential part of their manufactured 
products. The loss of American cotton and its byproducts to these 
Industries opens another tragic field of thought. American money 
would go out for the purchase of foreign cotton. 

APPROPRIATION SHOULD BE ADEQUATE 

This Is enough of the detail to such thoughtful minds as I know 
an American radio audience accustomed to this program possesses. 
Wherever you are, it is to your Interest to Inform your Congressman 
and Senators as to whether or not you think it Is worth while to 
appropriate $800,000 in addition to the $626,000 contained in the 
agricultural appropriation bill for pink bollworm control, which is 
now being considered in the United States Senate. We have estab¬ 
lished records of the successful work being done looking to control 
and final eradication of the pink bollworm by the United States 
Bureau of Entomolcgy. So there is no guesswork Involved concern¬ 
ing the use to which the money will be put, nor should there be 
any doubt concerning the importance of the requested increase. 

In summation, the pink bollworm in China, it was estimated, cost 
that country from eighty-five to ninety million dbUars* worth of 
cotton in 1938. In other countries he Is known to be responsiblo 
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for a curtailment In production of from 60 percent upward. His 
deetruetlveneM in aome small qpots where severe infestations have 
been found has been known to amount to nearly lOO percent. The 
pink bollworm not only destroys by killing the flower and the 
square and the boll which he penetrates, causing these to either 
fall off or fall to mature, but where cotton bolls partially opened 
and the cotton is picked he ruins the staple and the queUty. 

tt seems perfectly clear that we must prevent the dissemination 
of the pink bollworm over the Cotton Belt, The infestation In 
South Texas must be era<Uoated or controlled. Continued consid¬ 
eration should be given to tbe continuation and improvement of the 
measures now In effect, namely, the sterilisation of seed, burning 
of cotton waste, the cleaning up of fields of all living cotton as 
soon as possible after picking, and the retardation of the planting 
date in the spring. This last so that when the pink bollworm is in 
the moth stage he will And little or no cotton blooming or in frmt. 
Fortunately, the pink bollworm’s life span while in the moth state 
Is of very short duration, and the measures of control Just de¬ 
scribed have been found thoroughly effective both In controlling 
against the spread of the pest as well as In some instances result¬ 
ing In complete eradication where no reinfestations from other 
sources have occurred. Plans are going forward looking to the 
working out of a system of cooperative attack by both the Gov¬ 
ernments of the United States and Mexico on the pest In Mexico. 
But stirely we should leave no stone unturned to safeguard us 
against the catastrophe which we In this country face If this 
destructive insect gains a real foothold in the major cotton-pro¬ 
ducing areas of our country. 

BOLLWORM CAN BE STOPPED 

We know that where he Is now found he can be decisively re¬ 
tarded and Anally defeated. Climatic oonditlons, flat topography 
of the country, farm Implements and tools, tractors, etc., and 
farmers who fear and know this Insect make the present battle¬ 
ground the best place In our country to conduct this flght. It will 
be a different story If the pink bollworm reaches those sections of 
the country where cotton farming on hillsides is under the auspices 
of the Negro and the mule, and where tractors, etc., are not adapt¬ 
able. This Is not Uke the war in which Napoleon figured against 
Wellington, where Wellington lost many battles but Anally won the 
war. This Is a war where to lose one battle, which is a continuing 
one, means the loss of the war. So I earnestly urge your intelli¬ 
gent interest and attention to the dangers which surround this 
Invasion. We run graver risks from this insect enemy than we do 
from invasion from any foreign foe today. 

Labor, the Organ of a Million Workingmen, Ap¬ 
proves My Resolution for a Referendum on Over¬ 
seas Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1940 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, labor has a vital interest In 
the peace movement. No other element in our complex 
civilization is quite so deeply concerned In the elimination 
of the causes of war as the toilers of the land. It is upon 
them that war’s heavy hand is laid most relentlessly. Others 
may evade the hardships of military service through exemp¬ 
tions provided for executives, farmers, and persons of special¬ 
ized qualiflcatlons, but for workingmen, generally speaking, 
there is no loophole, "niey comprise the mass of the eligible 
fighting population. They have to take it on the Jaw. 

Workingm^ furnish the great bulk of the Nation’s cannon 
fodder. War breaks up their happy homes, tears them away 
from their loved ones, and sends them forth to be shot or 
to be blown into bits or to be strangled with poison gas, and 
does not give them or their families one single, solitary word 
to say about it. 

Labor, the largest, and by all- odds, the ablest and most 
influential of all the publications that speak for organized 
labor, the organ of a million workingmen, approves my pro¬ 
posed amendment to the Constitution, which would give the 
people of America a right to vote on proposals to send our 
boys overseas, to flght and die in foreign wars. The following 
editorial appears in the March 5 issue of that publication: 

BDITOBXAL PR ESiiW T lN O THE VIEWS Of LABOR 

Twenty-three years after the United States entered the World 
war, the people ore being let In on the secret of just how we were 
maneuvered into that conflict. 


After careful editing, some of the contents of the flies of tbe 
State Department are being published. 

We see Bryan battling lor peace, until he lost heart and resigned. 
His successor. Lansing, crafty International lawyer, wished to get 
us in from the start. Colonel House harbored the same design. 
Woodrow Wilson was for neutrality, but all his sympathies were on 
the Allies' side, and he was toying with the Idea of entering the 
conflict during the very months that Democratic politicians were 
tirging the voters to elect him because he had “kept us out of war/* 
The people were never asked what they thought about the matter. 
Just a few men, most of whom had never been elected to any office, 
dlscinused and finally decided this most momentous question. A 
similar group could do the same thing today, tomorrow, next year. 

In other words, the people of this country have practically no 
control over the conduct of their foreign affairs. 

Congressman Louis Ludlow says there should be a referendum 
before a declaration of war. imleas some foreign power Invades this 
hemisphere. What’s wrong with that Idea? Isn’t it better than 
the present undemocratic set-up? 


Propaganda of the Interior Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1940 


STATEMENT OF MR. RUSSELL B. BROWN, OP THE INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION OP AMERICA 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, Russell B. Brown, general 
counsel of the Independent Petroleum Association of America, 
representing that organization, the Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association, the American Petroleum Institute, and a 
number of other Industry associations. In his appearance be¬ 
fore the petroleum subcommittee of the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, in 
opposition to H. R. 7372, Monday, February 26, made the 
following statement, discussing propaganda of the Interior 
Department: 

Take this bill, examine It from the first word through the con¬ 
cluding sentence. What can be done under the terms of the bill 
Itself to prevent waste? Outside of employing men to administer 
under salaries that may be ascertained ^ reference to other laws, 
nothing can be done under this law until someone not now known 
to you prescribes some regulations not now known to him defining 
some activity now uncertain. 

The declared purposes of this blU are beautiful. ’They express 
desires and ideals that have grown out of years of experiences by 
men who have had to sacrifice a great deal that we might have a 
great and valuable Industry, whose estate the proponents of this 
measure now want to administer; but the powers defined do not 
follow the purposes declared. 

Since the full powers created by this bill are lodged in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, we think it well to examine the attitude of 
those who appeared in various places In support of such measure. 

It has been conclusively shown by previous testimony adduced 
before this committee that H. R. 7372 originated in and was drafted 
by and is now being sponsored by the Interior Department. 

The witnesses for the Department have appeared. In small part, 
before this committee, but the primary witnesses for the Depart¬ 
ment, who have Ignored this committee and the Congress, have 
appeared before the American public (1) under the cloak of ano¬ 
nymity; (2) unsworn; (3) not subject to examination and cross- 
examination; (4) using false and fictitious facts and incidents; 
(6) empl 03 dng the facilities of dramatics, sound effects, etc.; (6) sent 
out under the guise of entertainment; (7) engaging In propaganda, 
at Government expense, to influence Federal legislation, In possible 
defiance of the Hatch Act, recently enacted by Congress. 

In brief, the sworn witnesses of the Department deny responsi¬ 
bility for the policy involved In the act. 

The unsworn witnesses, who engage in fictional propaganda, are 
the real sponsors of the act. and the claimed necessity therefor is 
predicated upon false and nonexistent hypotheses that are anony¬ 
mously spread by radio broadcast to the American public. 

Because of the illuminating nature of the Interior Depeurtment’s 
self-exppsure In the Department’s program of radio broadcasts, It 
will be outlined for your careful examination. 

The report of the energy resources committee of the National 
Resources Committee transmitted by the President to Congress 
under date of February 16, 1939, contains the following significant 
paragraph: 

“Whenever the general public becomes sufficiently impressed with 
the threatened shortage of petroleum products and the posMble 
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rises In prices for motor fuel, then the complex problem of regulat¬ 
ing the oil and gas Industry Is likely to be transferred to the Federal 
Government/' 

I have emphasised the word ‘‘Impressed” because this seems to be 
the inspiration for, as well as the procedure followed by, the Interior 
Department In attempting to bring about a demand for this legis¬ 
lation. This probably explains why reason and Information have 
been asked to glVe way to emotion and fear. 

This bill did not come without warning or without a sponsor. 
I now call your attention to the propaganda calling this bill Into 
existence and urging Its support. Here, too. we set forth the 
Interior Department’s conception of waste so clearly that none can 
misunderstand It. 

For your convenience I now present for the record the official 
revised script of four radio broadcasts of the Interior Department. 

We also have noted In these broadcasts such hysteria and melo¬ 
dramatic emotionalism that we feel It would be dangerous to trust 
the control of a great Indtistry to any governmental agency which 
is willing to display such a lack of balance and calm In Its dis¬ 
cussion of so important an economic problem as is involved in 
the conduct of the petroleum Industry. 

Th9!!e programs, as is repeatedly indicated In the scripts, were 
intended to persuade citizens to bring pressure to bear upon Con¬ 
gressmen In favor of regulation of petroleum production by the 
Interior Department. 

In the efforts thus to Influence legislation program No. 24 of 
the Interior Department In Its series entitled “What Price America?” 
on Saturday, July 16, 1939, attacked the petroleum Industry over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The essence of this program was 
the promotion of fear. The official revised copy of the script In 
Its directions for music, sound effects, and statements Indicates 
that clearly. In the opening of the attack, the direction for the 
music Is “up wildly and fade,” while the sound direction reads, 
“Suggest utter confusion and hysteria of a population In and under. 
Automobile horns In hectic symphony.” 

Then come in the following utterances one after the other: 

“Doctor. I'm a doctor. I must get there at once. A woman Is 
dying. 

“Attendant. Sorry, Doc. We haven’t a drop of gasoline In the 
station.” 

(Sound: Fire siren.) 

“Fireman (shouting). It's the schoolhousel And we can't move 
our Are engines. 

“Truck Driver (through filter). Listen. Boss. I’m carryln' perish¬ 
able goods—fruit and vegetables—on this truck. How am I gonna 
get them there before they spoil? 

“Ticket Agent. The Twentieth Century Limited can’t leave this 
station. Madam. You’ll have to get to New York by stagecoach. 

“Farmer (surprised). Well, I’ll be doggone. I can’t use my tractor. 
I can’t plow my farm. 

“Husband (ordering wife). Get the children. We’ll leave the 
house and find a restaurant where they cook with a coal stove. 

“Dispatcher (droning via radio). All airplanes ore grounded. All 
airplanes are grounded. 

“Boss. You men needn’t report to work tomorrow. This plant’s 
shutting down. Can’t run our machines without oil.” 

(Sound: Telegraph key.* In and under.) 

“Telegrapher. SOS. SOS. Steamer America calling. Stopped 
In midocean. One thousand aboard. Send help at once. 

“Man. Get some candles, Martha, or we won’t have light. 

“Admiral (dictating). To the Navy Department: Fleet unable to 
leave port for Pacific coast as ordered.” (Fade) “Guns useless 
without oil. Awaiting further word on”- 

(Crowd up and fade.) 

“Voice. Preposterous, ridiculous, bunkum, rot? No, America. 
Silly, Imaginative, extravagant? No, indeed, America. Our entire 
modern civilization depends on oil. It is absolutely Irreplaceable. 
Dissipate this one natural resource of ours, and that danger is our 
danger. It would creep upon us slowly, however, softly, so we would 
not notice at first. (Suddenly) America, the seeds for such a 
calamity already have been sown * • • are continuing to be 

sown now.” 

In the same broadcast is given an imaginary picture of Titusville, 
Pa., when the first oil well was brought In. With all the incite¬ 
ments to hysteria, we find phrases like this: 

“Second Voice. Gas is blown off Into the air—gone forever. 

‘’Oilman (coming on). Who wants gas? I’m interested In oil, not 
gas! 

“’Third Voice (quietly). Don’t you realize that It’s the presstire of 
gas that forces up the oil? Waste that gas and you lose oil. 
(Warning) “Soon there won’t be any more oil coming out of your 
well.” 

Teamsters are pictured as dumping their oil when they are stuck 
In the mud. “There is plenty more.” Dams are cut to let oil 
barges and rafts rush down stream, smashing some of them and 
wasting hundreds of gallons of oil. 

One of the most imfalr presentations is the following: 

“Voice. Meanwhile, America lights Its homes with kerosene lamps 
and thinks it’s wonderful. Kerosene is what oilmen are after— 
and curse loudly a bothersome byproduct.” 

“Third Oilman (angrfiy). That dam gasoline—^more trouble than 
It’s worth I 

“WoEKEE. What’ll we do with It? 

“Third Oilman (Impatiently). Throw It away. Do anything, but 
get rid of It. 

“Worker (suddenly). I know. Tomorrow’s the Fourth of July. 


“Second Oilman (waiting). Yeah? 

“Worker. Why not dump that gasoline In the river; get all of 
the other oilmen to do the same. Most of ’em are doing It anyway. 

‘’Oilman (Interested). Yeah? 

“Worker. Then we’ll put a match to it and let it burn. What a 
sight I 

“Oilman (laughing loudly). Sure. Sure. That’s flnel At least 
that gasoline will give us a laugh. Go ahead. It’ll be patriotic.” 

[Laughs fading.) 

The Intent of these broadcasts to arouse fear and then anger In 
the minds of listeners Is shown repeatedly In the various programs. 
In this program No. 36 the narrator tells a shoe black that oil Is 
used to make shoe polish, and that oil is being wasted. The shoe 
black. In the script, Is portrayed as interested, surprised, worried, 
aroused, angry, and again aroused. The shoe black was the brain 
child or the Charlie McCarthy of the Interior Department, and they 
caused him to react as they wished. The shoe black In Negro 
dialect declares that he is a citizen, and for the purpose of the 
broadcast he represents the citizens of this Nation whom these pro¬ 
grams seek to Interest, surprise, worry, arouse, and make angry, so 
that Congress may give the Interior Department control of the 
petroleum Industry. 

The narrator In this broadcast makes his charge of waste In petro¬ 
leum production to a locomotive engineer, to Mrs. Murphy, to a 
service-station attendant, to a politician, as well as to the shoe¬ 
black, seeking to influence each of these against the petroleum 
Industry in the Interest of a bill like H. R. 7372. The desired effect 
on the radio’s listeners Is set forth In the effect on the five char¬ 
acters addressed by the narrator. Here they are: 

“Shine. Ah’m sure that smart people livin’ all over the country— 
[quickly]—and there’s lots of ’em—they ain’t gonna let that oil be 
wasted like It is fo’ long. 

“Engineer. Men like me have got to make their voices heard. 
We can’t afford to waste our oil. 

“Mrs. Murphy. I’m thlnkln' that ladles like me, who cook on oil 
and gas stoves, who need oil to make a kitchen a kitchen, they’re 
not going to be quiet about this. They’re goln’ to be eayln* we don’t 
want to see oil wasted any more than we want to see good food 
wasted. 

“Attendant. I’ve got It; I’ll help! That’s what I’m goln’ to tell 
everybody I know. I’m gonna tell ’em the facts like that man 
told me—tell every guy that stops, whether he stops for gasoline, 
water, or free air. I’m gonna tell 700 people a week, we gotta con¬ 
serve our oil not only for ourselves [fading] but for our kids! 

“Politician. If this oil-conservation problem Is,so important that 
oil reserves have already been set up to protect dur Navy, then I’m 
going to see what I can do to protect my constituents—the every¬ 
day oil users. What’s more, if it’s legislation that we need to 
conserve our oil, I’m going to lend my support to securing such 
legislation.” 

It would be amusing if it were not so tragic to note that in this 
same program No. 36 the narrator, according to the official script, 
says: “I’m speaking for the Department of the Interior, principal 
guardian of your natural wealth—it wouldn’t let me say anything 
that wasn't so. (Sincerely.)” The word “sincerely” is a part of 
the script. This Is immediately followed by a statement that our 
present known oil reserves will last only about 13 years, or pos¬ 
sibly 17, and then, addressing an Imaginary Mrs. Murphy, he 
says: “You’ve a Congress that represents you. You can do some¬ 
thing about the waste of oil—the waste In production, the waste 
In treating crude, the waste in storage, the waste In transportation, 
the waste through fire losses.” 

Just how the Interior Department will be able to stop or reduce 
any of these so-called wastes is not shown. All of them Involve 
Incidental waste. Nothing can be produced without some waste. 
Nothing can be treated without some waste and so with storage 
and transportation. Waste from fire losses has long been negligi¬ 
ble. Nevertheless Mrs. Murphy is supposed to get In touch with her 
Congressman and tell him that the Interior Department should 
take jover the oil Industry because of these wastes. 

Here is the way this broadcast seeks to build up public opinion 
In support of legislation such as H. R. 7372. 

“Narrator (beginning). Your Department of the Interior; that's 
the Department that looks out for most of your natural resources. 

“Voice. What’s It been doing? 

“Narrator. It's been working on this problem. Only If It’s to do 
a real Job of conserving your oil resources for you, It's got to be 
given the power by Congress. 

“Voice. There ought to be something that can be done. 

“Narrator. There is. One way la to create a body In that De¬ 
partment of the Interior to fight the waste of oil for us.” 

Then the narrator pictures an Interior Department official, after 
such a law had been passed, addressing the Industry thus: “Well, if 
you won’t stop this waste, then we the people will institute legal 
action to make you do It. Our oil must be conserved.” 

This “we the people” has a famous precedent. Many years ago 
the Nine Tailors of Tooley Street published a petition which began 
with these words, “We the people of England.” 

Possibly the most notorious of those broadcasts Is program No. 40. 
Here sound effects represent the gtishing of many wells while ghosts 
of the past come back to speak at the narrator’s call. One of these, 
an Imaginary Ebenezer Floyd, is supposed to be a small oil producer 
in Pennsylvania. He tells of overproduction and waste in 190? 
and then takes a leap Into the future and, supposedly speaking in 
1939, says: “Why, I can look ahead and see when we will have no 
oil In this country. These are the days to watch out and see that 
Intelllgeut methods are used In getting the oil out of the ground. 
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JSBliosaiitiKt, what have ifou got a Congraa for? What 
eooa la "lalatloa ttntaaa 70U uae it to oonaem four oU7** 

. SlOfiTB alaivn in XWff conoamlng tha aarif exhauatton at 
our petroleum reaervea* we have produced approximately aOjdCCr 
000,000 hamia of petroleum and atill have known reoervea of ap- 
pfu klm at el y SO,000,000/XX) bafrela. Through improved recovery 
methoda we are gettliag more gaUona of a better gr^e ox petroleum 
prodoota from every baird of oU. We have eliminated much waate 
that waa onoe oonaldered Inevitable and by the double method at 
improved production technique and larg^ utUlaatlon we have 
greatly Increaaed the life of every oil field In 4he country. The 
mtertor Department impears, acooMlng to its broadoasta. to be 
utterly unaware of all tbla. 

Authority for these broadoasta !s apparently assumed by Bernard 
O. Schoenfeld who signs himself ^ehlef script writer, Radio Section" 
In a latter pubuahed In the Rational Petroleum News lor Wednesday, 
January Si, 1P40, which 1 now preaent to you. 

The fact that there exlata aueh a aactlon with a chief has serious 
t^lflcaaoe. The relation of a Radio Section to the proper work 
of the interior Department Is not olear. What is clear, however, 
la that this section, in eome reapecta at least, has been devoting 
Itself to an improper assault upon American Industry and espe- 
daily upon the petroleum Industry, 

That these broadoasta have, In some degree, acoomplished their 
purpose la indicated by a letter (no doubt erne of many similar 
ones received) which an ofllclal of the Interior Department selected 
to read in the course of an address made at a meeting of dlstln- 
gulahed university alumni, alnoe the opening of these hearings. 
This letter, written by a person who seemed sufficiently impressed 
with the shortage of petroleum producta through the methods 
above Indicated, waa aetooted as the sort of response they sought 
and the type of mind to which they appealed. That you may 
understand the use to which the letter was put, I am quoting from 
the address 1 Just mentioned. 

"In this connection let me read you a letter that reached my 
office a few months ago: 'Dear Uncle Sam. I am only 8 Y 2 years, but 
the waste of oil that is going on is terrific. And I depend upon 
you to help us cltlnens to stop it.* 

*T am happy to Inform this particular worried citizen, and others, 
that under the Oonnally Hot OU Act of 1936, administered by my 
Department, steps have been taken to bring some order into the 
oil meea. However, the question of conservation of oU Is primarUy 
up to the States • • • « 

A few days ago we celebrated the birthday of Thomas A. Edison. 
An entire Nation paid tribute to the genliis who blessed the world 
so greatly by his efforts. Yet many of his inventions appear crude 
and wasteful in the light of hie later improvements. His progress 
could have been greatly hampered by such a section as this now 
lodged in the Department of the Interior. For a few hundred dol¬ 
lars per year we could hire a man who, given the freedom of the 
radio as was given this section, could have held the work of this 
great man up to the ridicule of the uninformed of America until 
his name might have been Jeered Instead of cheered as it now is. 

So the lau^ter and mockery with which Deborah Read greeted 
the yotmg Benjamin nvmklin as he atroUed Philadelphia’s streets 
with his bread under his arm might have been multiplied a xniUlon 
times until It destroyed one of the greatest careers of our history 
If the radio had existed then and had some willful agency in the 
Oovernment of that time so used it. 

These broadcasts are dishonest. The arrangement of words—^the 
Inflection of voice—the melodramatic effects are all designed to 
create a false impreaslon. Some European countries use this 
method to dominate a nation, but this Is something new in the 
United States. 


There la a law which provides for punishment of any officer or 
employee In the United States who indulges in actions to Influence 
legislation. Here is the way that law reads: 

The United States Code, title 18, section 201: **Use of appropria¬ 
tions to pay for personal service to Influence a Member of Congress 
to favor or oppose legislation. 

“No part Of the money appropriated by any act shall, in the 
absence of express authorization by Congress, be used directly or 
indirectly to pay tor any personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, or other device, in¬ 
tended or designed to influence in any manner a Member of Con¬ 
gress. to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation or 
appropriation by Congress, whether before or after the introduction 
of any bill or resolution proposing such legislation or appropria¬ 
tion; hut this shall not prevent officers and employees of the United 
States from communicating to Members of Congress on the request 
of any Member or to Congress, through the proper official channels, 
requests for legislation or appropriations which they deem necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the public business. 

“Any officer or emplojree of the United States who, after notice 
and hearing by the superior officer vested with the power of re¬ 
moving him, is found to have violated or attempted to violate 
this section, Shah be removed by such superior officer from office or 
employment. Any officer or employee of the United States who 
violates or attempts to violate this section shall also be guilty of a 
mlsdemfianor and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $S00 or by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both.** (July 11, 19i9, ch. 6, sec. 8, 41 Stat. 88.) 

This law is an expr^on of legislative opinion on propaganda by 
Oovernment employees designed to bring about legislative activity. 

How could the oil men of the country support a measure such 
as that before us, giving to some subordinate in the Interior De¬ 
partment power to compel the Industry to accept Its regulations to 


S Bvent What It might be pteaaed to denomtnate waste, wlm they, 
ve heard tha Znerlor Department's authorlaad xapreaantatlves 
blare to the world Its false accusations. 

The doaiaatlo petrotoum industry reoognlaes that It may axpaat 
to meet slnoare critics aU along the road and la prepared to meet 
them and to profit from any constructive pnq>osala. It recog¬ 
nizes that it may eaqiect to meet unfair crttlclam. It is, however, 
too much to aak that tt atand silently by when an unfair eidtic, 
clothed in respectability through employiimt by the Oovernment 
and given thus a voice of authority, iises his place as a perch from 
which to launch dishonest assamts upcm the industry. Sttn wewse 
is It when the very evldenoe of progress made by the industry is 
made the basis lor these attacks. 

A person willing to do these things, or to approve them, or to 
permit them. In order to obtain legislation for control of the 
petroleum industry might be willing to do more. 

It must be said to the credit of the Oolumbla Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem, over which these programs were broadcast, that, since the 
exposure of the propaganda by the National Petroleum News, it has 
discontinued thdr programs and has announced that hereafter It 
will itself prepare the script for any future Oovernment broadcast. 

If the Interior Department broadcasts should be successful and 
achieve their purpose, they would have effected an unprecedented 
change in our American system of government. It would mean a 
bloodless revolution, with the transfer of authority ov^ our indus¬ 
trial life from free enterprise to Oovernment dictatorship. The 
precedent thus established might be followed with other industries 
until the business life of the Nation was regimented from top to 
bottom, even as It Is today in some other countries of the world. 
It would be a form of communism or totalitarianism. This Depart¬ 
ment does not seem to have understood the Ideals of the adminis¬ 
tration itself in regard to propaganda as set forth by President 
Roosevelt in his recent address to the American Youth Congress 
when he told the delegates: 

"You have a right, peacefully and openly, to advocate certain 
ideals of theoretical commimlsm, but as Americans you have not 
only a right but a sacred duty to confine your advocacy of changes 
in law to the methods prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States: and you have no American right, by act or deed of any 
kind, to subvert the Government and the Constitution of this 
Nation." 

Here the President has clearly Indicated the manner in which. If 
the people desire, they may change their system of government. 
To do this obliquely and by indirection In some such manner as 
is being practiced today by the Interior Department through its 
advocacy of a Federal oll-oontrol bill Is not in harmony with the 
sound doctrine proclaimed by the President, 

Russxix B. Brown. 


Short on Vital Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Fehrmry 19, 19i0 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, It seems eminently appro¬ 
priate to include a inuvocatlve article on vital war materials, 
especially when that document comes from authoritative 
sources. 

The article that follows was in this morning’s Washington 
Post under an Associated Press byline; 

UNITED BTATZB SHORT ON NINE MAJOR WAB MATERIALS—MININQ EX¬ 
PERTS AGREE AMERICA IS DEFICIENT ON METALS AND MINERAIA 

NEW York, February 14^ —Mining experts agreed here today that 
the United States is deficient In resources for seven essential war 
metals and two war minerals. 

These reports were made to a symposium of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Bn^eers. Some of these metals are so 
important, engineers declared, that their lack in some European 
countries and their control by others made the present Buropean 
war inevitable, even omitting some of the other reasons for fighting. 

The United States is not so badly off; but, nevertheless, China, 
which can be cut off at any time, is a main source for two of these 
war essentials, India a third, Asia Minor another, and Italy and 
Spain a fifth. 

The seVen metals are: 

Tin: On which an army’s canned food depends. The Uhited 
States produces but 1 percent of Its tin, and the source la the 
Far East. 

Nickel: One-half of 1 percent produced by the United States, with 
Canada the main supply source. 

Manganese: United States production, 5 to 10 percent of Its needs* 
Supply. Russia, Cuba, and Brazil. 
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Chromhun: Home production* 1 percent. SoureeCi Turklili Asia 
Xdinor and Rhodeala, the latter a Brltlah source already out off from 
the United States. 

Tungsten: Essential for tools to make munitions. United States, 
production 40 to 60 percent. China furnishes the rest. 

Mercury: For fulminate caps for projeotllea. United States sup¬ 
plies 60 to eo percent, and the rest comes from Italy and Spain. 

Antimony: For besadngs of mechanised Army and alloy for bid- 
lets. United States* production. 10 to 15 percent. China, Mezloo, 
and Brasil the other sources. 

The two minerals are mica, for electrical equipment, and quarts, 
lor military radio. The United States supplies about 30 percwt of 
Its own mica, with the rest coming from India and Brasil. America 
has virtually no quarts and gets its supply from Brasil. 

J. W. Furness. Chief of the Economics and Statistics Bureau, 
United States Bureau of Mines, said that as soon as one nation 
ocqjtrols a lot of mineral resotirces, and limits their distribution 
under a highly nationalistic policy, war is Inevitable. 

D. F. Hewett, Chief of Metalliferous Uepoeits of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, gave examples. Great Britain, he said, has pre¬ 
vented exploitation by foreim nations of manganese on the African 
Gold Coast and chromium In Rhodesia. They may only buy from 
Britain. He said America’B Rhodesian supply has been cut oQ 
lately. 

Other experts declared one reason Russia wants Finland is to place 
Russia almost on 'top of the Swedish iron mines, which supply 50 
percent of Germany*s iron. The mines are in northern Sweden, 
are the richest Iron ore in the world, and Germany gets this by 
rail across northern Norway and thence down Norway's coast. 

At present, said the engineers, this rich cargo travels Inside Nor¬ 
way's 3-mlle terrltonal-waters zone. 


Don’t Fool Yourself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, appearing before the House 
Labor Committee, Lee Pressman, general counsel for the 
C. I. O., who is doing as much as anyone in America to far¬ 
mer the cause of the Communists, stated, in substance, that 
there was no real demand for amendment of the National 
Labor Relations Act. He classified me as a reactionary and 
as one unfavorable to labor. 

Some day he and those who think with him will learn that 
Pressman and his kind are the real enemies of labor. Cer¬ 
tainly, joining with Secretary Witt, of the Labor Relations 
Board, to instigate and then carry on a strike against the 
Inland Steel Co., because it would not sign a contract, a strike 
which brought about violence and threw thousands of men 
out of work and made their families dependents, was not of 
benefit to labor. It was rather in the interest of those ghouls 
who feed, and sometimes live In luxury, upon the sums which 
they filch from the pockets of workers. 

That action was rather In the Interest of the Communists 
and labor racketeers to which Pressman's activities so often 
contribute. 

Anyone who reads knows that there is in this country an 
overwhelming demand that the National Labor Relations Act 
be amended, the present Board abolished. Literally hundreds 
of editorials have been published demanding the amendment 
of this law. Two of the more recent ones arc typical. One 
comes from a daily published at Sturgis, Mich., in the Fourth 
District, by Mark P. Haines, who reflects the views of the 
average patriotic, fair-minded American in the smaller cities 
and towns. He writes: 

{From the Sturgis DaUy Journal of February 26, 1040] 

AFTSX TKIS, WHO CAN DEFXND FHX N. L. B. B.f 

To the long list of the lAbor Relations Board's incongruous activi- 
I ties, Including the roles of investigator, prosecutor, judge, and jury, 

I there must now be added that of legislative lobbyist. 

The astounding story of the Board's efforts, fortunately futile, to 
block loans from Government agencies to employers who had in¬ 
curred Its displeasure has already been spread on the records. 

Now from the Ups of unwlllhig and interested witnesses cornea 
the sordid tale of a campaign organircd by the Labor Board to 
prevent adoption of any amendments to the Wagner Act that would 
weaken its arbitrary powers. 


On frequent occasions when the K. L. R. B. has been under fire for 
rankly unjust and arbitrary rullnss it has pleaded that it had no 
other course under the law; that its sole job was to administer the 
act as It stood. 

Unquestionably the Wagner Act does confer enormous authority 
on the Board, which It Is eager to retain. But it has continuously 
and grossly abused this authority. 

These abuses have been perpetrated under cover of the law. In 
some cases the Board has been called sharply to account by the 
courts. In too many Instances the Board has got away with It by 
Invoking its blanket powers. 

But there is not even the color of legality In the gross Impro¬ 
priety the Board is now shown to have committed in Its systematic 
attempt to influence legislation by Congress for its own selfish ends. 

A letter from the former Secretary of the Labor Board, placed in 
the House committee record recently, stated: “We Intend to con¬ 
duct meetings, radio forums, and similar activities throughout the 
country as part of a campaign to convince Congress and the people 
that there Is no need to amend the Wagner Act at this time." 

To supplement this “educational'* campaign, the Board appointed 
a group of lawyers to round up witnesses who would testify as they 
were told before a Senate committee. On discovering that one 
prospective witness favored giving employers the right to petition, 
an agent of the Board crossed his name off the list. One of the 
greatest threats to democracy consists In the tendency of so-called 
independent governmental agencies to become self-perpetuating 
bureaucracies. 

If it had done nothing else—and It has done plenty—^to warrant 
Its abolition, the N. L. R. B.'s undercover activities to influence 
legislation in its favor would be enough to impel Congress to rip 
these unfaithful servants out of office and jimk the wretched law 
that brought such a board into being. 

The Other comes from one of the greatest of American 
dailies, the Chicago Tribune, which reads: 

CONGRSSS AND THS LABOR BOARD 

The administrative record of the National Labor Relations Board 
has not been fully examined as yet. The Smith Investigating com¬ 
mittee has been given another appropriation to continue its work 
and its reports should furnish the material for the amendment of 
the Wagner Act. 

From the published transcripts of these committee hearings, from 
court records, and from the protest of employers and employees alike 
there already has been compiled a history of s high-handed admin¬ 
istrative bureaucracy which, in a relatively short time, has estab¬ 
lished many new records for arbitrary treatment of persons and 
organizations over which it has been given or has assumed control. 

The Labor Board is unique in the diversity of its Invasions of 
rights and privileges and In the plenary character of the authority 
it undertakes to exercise, some of it, according to the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, being legally derived from the act Itself. 

Congress, according to the Court, has deprived citizens of legal 
redress against certain rulings and findings of the Board. These 
findings have been made final and the only redress is political. 
Congress has made the Board its own court of last resort In certain 
Instances and, that having been done, only Congress, in the opinion 
of the Court, can restore the judiclEd protections. The opinion 
makes amendment in this particular Imperative. If this is an 
error of Congress It can be corrected by Congress. 

Other Intolerable faults In administration, in conduct and be¬ 
havior which have not gone up as yet for final Judicial decision, 
can be removed by amendment. There are lower courts’ decisions 
holding that the Board’s examiners have denied citizens the right 
of fair trial. The Board itself has tried to throw the responsibility 
upon regional officials, who, whatever the Board members may say. 
certainly did nothing more than act In the spirit in which the 
Labor Act has been administered generally. 

Regional executives who were partisans in labor controversies In 
which they played the triple role of policeman, prosecutor, and 
judge, who set out to get this or that individual and to aid fa¬ 
vored Interests, to throw out one labor organization and put another 
In, and to deny impartial hearings to persons and organizations 
not liked by authority, were not acting contrary to the disclosed 
trend and purpose of the Board itself. 

The excuse has been offered that lack of experience led to errors 
In procedure and that this was almost unavoidable. The excuse 
does not hold water. Until the consequences began to embarrass 
Mr. Madden and his associates under Investigation no real attempt 
was made to stop the major abuses. If a subordinate official was 
tough with a proscribed employer, management, or union, he knew 
that he had the silent approval of his superiors. Although the 
correspondence examined by the Smith committee gives many in¬ 
stances of premeditated violations of ordlxmry rights. It does not 
disclose that offenders were vigorously disciplined, rebuked, or set 
on the right track. 

It would be foolish for the Board to continue to defend Its 
methods by such evasions. It knew what was going on, and until 
the disclosures became sensational It did not make changes in Its 
procedure. It organized a high-pressure lobby to fight amend¬ 
ments to the Labor Act In a fashion which many of the Congress¬ 
men think was a punishable offense under law forbidding such 
activities. 

The Labor Board, until It found Itself In a very bad position, 
defended its administration In all respects and contended that any 
amendment to the law was proposed merely for the piirpose of 
breaking it down. It Is admitted now that the Board has been un- 
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•bit* And wbAt It otUfl Afoeatula lor the adjiutment of the pHn- 
OlfMa tabor oonlrorenv with which it deota. the oonfllet hetweeti 
tho O. I. O. and the A* W» of L. l?he Amerlean federation deolaree 
that a formula haa been found* but that it le one of perelstent in^* 
juatloe to the older labor organisation. 

Condemnation of the Board le nowhere more explicit and 
thoroughgoing than In the evldenoe submitted by Mr. Qreen and 
the other eneoutleee of the A. F. of These expUdt aocusatione 
demonetrate how well the Board has undertaken to repay the cam¬ 
paign oooMtmtiom of JcUin Iiewle to the New Deal and how 
actively It waa endeavoring to retain tor the New Deal the sup¬ 
port which Lewie now pxitenda to have withdrawn for reaeons 
which do not appear ae he would have them. The record is full 
of reaeons why he should and probably will continue to remain a 
bosa in New Deal politics. 

Limitation upon employer rights Imposed by the law imder court 
Interpretation of it and by the acts of the Board itself includes the 
tinconstltutlonal prohibition of free speech which Is denied the 
olBcials of companies when coUeotlve bargaining Is being con¬ 
sidered by the employees. The Board edict that a management 
may not express an opinion in such instances has not yet had a 
final court review* but Oongreae need not wait for that. The 
authority which the Board presumes to And in the law can be 
epeolAoaUy taken away. The investigation of the operation of the 
law and of the conduct of the Board has already presented many 
reasons for the correction by Oongreee of these abuses before they 
go to still further extremes. 

How long will we sit here inactive, refusing to do the will 
of the people, or, appearing to do it, camouflage the real issue 
by changing the Board membership and adopting of amend¬ 
ments which accomplish nothing? 

In March of 19301 introduced a bill to amend the act which 
contains most of the amendments which will finally be 
adopted. Among these amendments was one which would do 
away with the present personnel of the Board. Another 
whi<^ would free the employee from coercion from cmy source. 
Another which would speed up the procedure. Another would 
separate the investigatory and prosecuting departments from 
the Judicial department of the Board. Another would bar 
the use of hearsay and rumors and permit a Judicial review 
of the evidence when one was found guilty of a violation of 
the law. Still others make it impossible for the Board to 
deny to those who appear before it a trial, such as aU Ameri¬ 
cans are accustomed to believe one charged with an offense is 
entitled to have. This imposing upon a single agency ''the 
multiple duties of prosecutor. Judge, Jury, and executioner** 
was recently condemned by the C^cuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit. 

It is very evident that it Is more than probable that, unless 
some action is taken soon, the act will not be amended at this 
session of Congress. For that reason I have filed a discharge 
petitlcm, and if the Members of the House really want revision 
of the act at this session they can get it, so far as the House 
Is concerned, by signing this discharge petition, the number 
of which is 23. 

Redprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. March 4.1940 

STATEMENT BY SEORSTABT OOXIDELL HULL BEFORE FENANCB 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. HERRINa. Mr. President; I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a statement made by Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, before the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate, on Monday, February 26,1940. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rscoxo, as follows: 

Mr. Obalnitaii, meaibers ot the FInanoe Cominlttee, the heaitogs 
Which begin today before your committee relate to a piece of legta- 
lation which is of extraordinary importance to our Nation at this 
time. It has a direct and vital bearing on our domeatic economic 
pro 0 |^^ and on world peace. 


When I appeared before the Oommlttee on Ways and Meax» X 
presented a formal atatement dealing oomprehenatvely with all 
important phaaee of the problem, and I ahall not now take fom 
time going over the ground thus already oovered. However. I 
should like to make some ad d iti o nal remarks, especlaily with refer¬ 
ence to some points which were raised In recent discussions. 

1 am glad to note that there U now scarcely any Inclination 
anywhere to ouestion the proposition that adequate foreign trade 
is Indispensable to fuU and stable prosperity for our Nation, which 
requires the fullest possible development of both the domestic and 
the foreign markets. There is overwhelming evldenoe to show that, 
when our exports shrink asrlou^y, the country’s production, trade, 
prices* values, employment. Incomes, and therefore purchasing 
power are adversely affected. This Is true of agrlctilture, manu¬ 
facturing Industry, transportation, mining, and all other phases 
of our economic life. There is also ovsrwhelmlng evidence to show 
that all these determining factors cff our national prosperity are 
favorably affected by an expansion of exports. We are living In a 
period in which our vast home market must be supplemsnted by 
foreign markets for our ever-lnoreaslng surpluses. Satisfactory dis¬ 
position of such surplus production has become an Indis^nsable 
factor In our permanent progress and our sound and balanced 
prosperity. Of equal slgnlAcanoe Is the growing realization in our 
country of the close connection between trade and peace. 

Let me recall brleffy the background against which the trade- 
agreements program was enacted by the Congress 6 years ago. 
Trade between countries, involving the bread and butter of mil¬ 
lions and affecting the political stability and contentment of 
millions, declined enormously. The peoples of the world hcul 
traded with each other In 1029 to the atnoimt of 069,000.000.000. 
By 1932 this trade had fallen to twenty-eeven blUions. This meant 
that millions of workmen were out of work and their families were 
in desperate need; millions of farmers and producers of other raw 
materials were unable to sell the results of their labor except at a 
miserable price. Qovermnents were compelled to make enormous 
relief expenditures. They resorted to any type of measure which 
promised to relieve this unemployment and distress Irrespective of 
its effects on the rest of the world. In other words, the back¬ 
ground of circumstances leading to the enactment of the trade- 
agreementa program was a most disturbing and rapid falling apart 
of the commercial and financial struotixre of the world, caused 
in large measure by the ever-rising barriers to trade raised by ah 
countries, In which course our own Nation was. imlortimately, an 
outstanding leader. 

All countries were stricken, and few more seriously than the 
United States. Within 8 years our exports declined from Ave and 
two-tenths billion dollars to one and six-tenths billions. This 
loss of mcx'e than three and Ave-tenths billions dollars’ worth of 
export business spelled havoc and tragedy throughout the land. 
Of Itself, it would have been enough to throw out of gear the 
whole machinery of our national economic life. Combined with 
other factors, It brought this country face to face with the gravest 
economic emergency in our national history. 

Between 1929 and 1932, Inclusive, national Income fell from $80,- 
800,000,000 to $39,600,000,000; cash farm Income, from $11,200,- 
000.000 to $4,700,000,000; nonagrlcxiltural employment alone from 
86.200,000 to 27,800,000; wages and salaries in manufacturing In- 
dustrlee from $16,800,000*000 to $7,400,000,000; wholesale prices 
from a level of 95.8 to a level of 64A. Agriculture was bankrupt; 
Industry was bankrupt; and even the banks were bankrupt, hun¬ 
dreds of them having failed. 

That emergency coiild not he met fully and successfully, unless, 
at the same time that we were putting Into effect far-reaching 
and necessary domestic measures, effective means were also found 
to restore our foreigi^ trade. This could only be done through 
reciprocal reduction, on the basis of eqxial treatment, by us and 
by other countries of the unreasonable and excessive trade bar¬ 
riers which were strangling commerce. Since other governments 
posses^ the means of prompt action In dealirg with trade mat¬ 
ters, it was essential that our Government devise for Itself an 
Instruinent of similar action. 

This was done through the enactment of the trade-agreements 
program, which has enabled the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment to engage, within the limits of policy strictly prescribed by 
the Congress, in vigorous action for the restoration of our foreign 
trade. In that vital task, wmrking against great difficulties, we 
Have achieved a gratifying measure of success. During the period 
of operation of the trade-agreements program our exports expanded 
markedly. In sharp contrast with their steep decline during the 
period of operation of the Hawley-Smoot embargoes. This revival 
of export business has been an Important factor in bringing about 
the recovery which has occurred In agriculture. In Industry, In 
employment, In prices, in values, In the national income, and aU 
the other elements of our national prosperity. 

Between 1982 and 1939 national income rose from $39,500,000,000 
to about $70,000,000,000; cash farm income from $4,700,000,000 to 
$7,625,000,000; nonagrlcultural employment from 27,^,000 to 
33,700,000; wages and salaries In manufscturlng Industries, from 
$7,400,000,000 to $12,600,000,000; wholesale prices from a level of 646 
to a lev^l of 77.1. 

In enacting the trade-agreements program the Congress was not 
making a deAnltlve determination of a long-range and permanent 
tariff and commercial policy for this country. What was created 
in 1934 was a temporary agency, designed to meet the imperative 
needs of an abnormal situation and calculated to aid In bringing 
about conditions In which a permanent policy would become 
feasible. 
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Grave emergency eondltione« reexiltlng from tbe tragic erroni of 
thepast, existed in many phaeeetif life here and abroad. The trade 
and other economic policm of the period following the World War 
were, In effect, Instnunents of intense and destructive economic 
warfare. Largely under their Influence, there occurred a growing 
weakening of social stability within nations and an ominous deteri¬ 
oration m international morality and of political relations among 
nations. There was no hcq^e of arresting these fatal trends, unless 
friendly and mutually beneflclal trade relations were to supplant 
the existing system ox economic warfare. 

The trade-agreements program enabled us not only to promote 
directly our doinestlo recovery through an expansion of our foreign 
commerce, but also to take a position of leadership In efforts to 
check the spread of suicidal economic nationalism and to buHd a 
Arm foundation for the kind of international trade relations which 
are indispensable to the maintenance of enduring peace—^without 
which there can be no sustained prosperity for our Nation or any 
nation. 

It was not to be anticipated that the immense task involved could 
be accomplished overnight. The destructive forces released by the 
disastrous policies of the past were too powerful to be overcome 
easUy or swiftly. Substantial progress in this direction was made 
since 1934. That progress has been Interrupted by the outbreak 
of new widespread wars. Whether what has already been accom¬ 
plished will be completely wiped out or whether it will, after the 
termination of hostilities, serve as a foundation and a powerful 
impetus for further progress will depend, In a decisive measure, 
upon what our county does now. 

Most of those who oppose the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act propose no substitute for it, except a return—open or dis¬ 
guised—to the Hawley-Smoot regime. That would be where we 
would find ourselves if the act were permitted to lapse or if its 
effectiveness were to be destroyed by the adoption of crippling 
amendments. 

It requires no imagination, but only recollection of what hap¬ 
pened imder the Hawley-Smoot Act in 198(1-32. to vlsualiee what 
would be the result of a return to a policy of virtual embargoes and 
attempted self-containment at any cost. Our people are not likely 
to forget how, 10 years ago, the proponents of ever higher tariffs 
made solemn promises to the farmers, to the workmen, to the 
businessmen, to the Nation as a whole, that increasing prosperity 
womd follow the prohibitive tariff schedulee which they were plac¬ 
ing on our statute books—nor how those promises were fulfilled in 
bankruptcy for the farmer, in staggering imemployment for labor, 
in a collapse of prices and values for the btislnessman, in distress 
and despair for the entire Nation. CXir people are not likely to 
forget the contribution which the enactment of the 1930 tariff made 
to the intensification of economic warfare among nations, to the 
growth of trade barriers, to vicious spirals of resentment, ill will, 
and retaliation. 

Other opponents of the trade-agreements program are putting 
forward proposals which, in the guise of an allegedly “more real¬ 
istic’* approach to the whole problem of foreign trade, would go 
beyond the extremes of the Hawley-Smoot policy and would com¬ 
mit this country to the use of exchange controls, quotas, and all 
the other devices which in recent years have disrupted and re¬ 
tarded International trade. To abandon the trade-agreements 
program and to substitute for it a system of this kind would be to 
destroy the only policy which In recent years has offered effective 
resistance to a spread of these destructive practices. It would be 
equivalent to committing our Nation to a course of far-reaching 
economic regimentation, since the experience of other nations 
shows clearly that, in an effort to make extreme trade controls 
function effectively, regimentation has to be constantly extended 
to other phases of business activity and of economic life in gen¬ 
eral. It would be a starkly realistic approach, not to an effective 
promotion of our foreign trade, but to governmental control over 
business activity on a scale never before attempted in this country, 
and to a policy of plunging this country into destructive economic 
warfare—^from which no nation ever emerges the gainer. 

The trade-agreements program has enabled us to expand our 
foreign trade without subjecting it to the strait Jacket of ex¬ 
treme Government control. Under It our trade has increased far 
more markedly than that of any other of the commercially im¬ 
portant nations. 

The program has been devised and carried out as a means of 
creating conditions in which free enterprise can fxmotlon most 
effectively. Reversion to a policy of extreme protectionism or sub¬ 
stitution for the trade-agmements program of a policy under 
which we would adopt all the instruments of economic warfare 
that have been so disastrously prevalent in the recent past, would 
not only wipe out our recent trade gains, but would Impose upon 
our people a further national loss of staggering proportions. Our 
Government would be compelled to adopt most costly and difficult 
measures of relief and adjustment and to regiment tbe country’s 
economic activity. And the most astonishing thing is that coimses 
of action which must inevitably lead to these results are proposed 
and advocated by the very people who like to regard themselves aa 
tbe real proponents of free enterprise and nonintervention of Gov¬ 
ernment in economic life. 

This is the crux cff the whole issue. The question of the survival 
or disappearance of free enterprise in our country and in the world 
is bound up with the continuation or abandonment of the trade- 
agreements program. 

The record of what has been acconmlished tmder the trade- 
agreements program toward opening and enlarging trade opportu¬ 


nity tor all groups of our producers In both the foreign and the 
domestic markets Is an open book. Bo much has already been said 
on this subject that I shall refrain at this stage from going into 
details on that score. My associates and I will be glad to furnish 
you with the fullest data. But I should like to raise this ques¬ 
tion: Who would be helped and who wo\ild be hurt by the aban¬ 
donment of the trade-agreements program or by the adoption of 
the proposals which have been made to limit its scope and Impair 
its effectiveness? 

Would our agriculture be helped or hurt by abandonment or 
impairment of the trade-agreements program? 

In the agreements which have been negotiated, important for¬ 
eign markets have been kept open or expanded for our producers 
of lard and other hog products; cotton, tobacco: wheat and other 
grains and grain products; fresh, canned, and dried fruits and 
vegetables: and others. Surely, these prodxicers would not be 
helped—on the contrary, they would be grievously Injured—if they 
were to be deprived of these advantages. 

Abandonment of the program would be hmrtful to them In sev¬ 
eral very important wajrs: First, it would lose for us the additional 
leverage which the agreements now give us In defending the Inter- 
eete of our exporters in connection with the trade dislocations and 
distortions growing out of war conditions. Second, it would sac¬ 
rifice the immediate and uninterrupted export benefits we ere 
obtaining In markets not seriously disturbed by the war situation. 
Finally. It woidd Involve sacrifice of the many ultimate advantages 
that the concessions would give to us in reexpandlng our ship¬ 
ments to war-disturbed markets when hostilities cease. 

In the trade agreements we have made some limited reductions 
in duties on certain products. So carefully have these adjust¬ 
ments been made and so painstakingly have they been safeguarded 
wherever need for safeguards was demonstrated, that these duty 
reductions have not inflicted any injury on any group of pro¬ 
ducers. No satisfactory evidence to the contrary has been brought 
forward, for the simple reason that no injury to our producers 
has, in fact, occurred. On the contrary, there Is ample evidence 
to show that these very producers would be hurt, not by the 
continuation but by the abandonment of the program. 

These producers, as all producers, are vitally concerned with the 
state of our domestic market. They can sell their output at 
remunerative prices only when the purchasing power of our people 
Is at a sufficiently high level. But our national purchasing power 
and. therefore, the state of our domestic market are vitally 
dependent upon the condition of our foreign trade. 

In the course of our negotiations with other countries, we find, 
on occasion, that moderate and adequately safeguarded reductions 
of duties on some commodities are sufficiently attractive to other 
countries to enable them, in return, to make valuable concessions 
for our exports, and thus help us to expand our domestic market. 
Let me refer again, as a good illustration of this, to the assertions 
of alleged Injury which have been heard in connection with the 
moderate and carefully safeguarded duty adjustments on some 
dairy and cattle products. 

Look at these facts: The cash Income of the dairy industry, 
which had fallen, between 1929 end 1932, from $1,844,000,000 to 
$991,000,000, rose by 1938, to $1,398,000,000. The cash Income of 
the cattle industry, which had fallen from $1,495,000,000 in 1929 
to $621,000,000 in 1932, rose, by 1988, to $1,144,000,000. The prices 
of dairy and cattle products have gone up substantially in recent 
years. 

Surely our dairy and cattle producers would not be helped If 
we were to restore to the Hawley-Smoot levels the few duties that 
have been reduced, and, In doing so, wipe out the concessions 
secured for our exports. Surely, these producers would be among 
those most hurt by the resulting painful contraction of the 
domestic market. Surely they have not so soon forgotten their 
experience from 1929 to 1932. 

Woidd our manufacturing industries be helped or hmt by 
abandonment or Impairment of the trade-agreements program? 

The problem In this field is fundamentally the same as that 
with respect to agriculture. This country Is the world’s largest 
exporter of manufactured goods. In the trade agreements already 
concluded, Important foreign markets have been kept open or en¬ 
larged for the producers of automobiles and trucks, tractors, agri¬ 
cultural, Industrial, and electrical machinery; cash registers; type¬ 
writers and various office appliances; rubber tires and other prod¬ 
ucts; cotton and other te:^le products; lumber, wood manu¬ 
factures, and papers products; hides and leather products: petro¬ 
leum products; glass and glass products; iron and steel products; 
copper and copper manufactures, and many others. 

Surely, these producers would not be helped If they were to be 
deprived of the valuable advantages which have been secured 
for them. Surely, they would not be helped If we were now to 
give up the means provided by the trade agreements for defend¬ 
ing their interests abroad. 

Nor would the Industries with respect to whose products duty re¬ 
ductions have been made in tbe trade agreements profit by the 
abandonment of the program. They mli^t derive shortsighted 
satisfaction from seeing duties on their products restored to the 
Hawley-Smoot levels, but they would pay for this doubtful satis¬ 
faction with a decline of their business activity, which woiild in¬ 
evitably result from a return to the embargo policies of the early 
thirties. 

And labor—^would labor be helped or hwet by the abandonment 
or Impairment of the trade-agreements program? 
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lAbor jUft M dlreot imil definite e eteke in foreign trade at 
hat any other group of our population. The state of raployment 
i end the level of wagee obviously depend on the volume of bust* 
nest activity. When foreign markets decline, the result is in* 
; creased unemployment and lower wages for those employed In 
the exporting industries. When the domestic market contracts 
as a result of loss of foreign markets, the results are still more 
unemployment and stUl lower wages throughout the economic 
system. 

With the domestic market amply safeguarded, as it has been 
imder the trade-agreements program, labor has been a direct 
gainer from the increase of our exports of manufactured goods. 
Such exports rose from $624,000,000 in 1932 to $1,623,000,000 in 
1988. At the same time our dutiable Imports of finished goods 
were $170,000,000 in 1082 and only $382,000,000 in 1038. 

The trade-agreements program has increased employment mainly 
in industries that pay wages well above the average for American 
manufacturing industry. In a number of our most important in¬ 
dustries. the exports to coixntries that have made concessions on 
the products of such Indiistries accoimt for a far greater per¬ 
centage of increase in employment than the exports to other 
coimtries. 

I should now like to touch briefly upon two questions of pro¬ 
cedure which have been raised in connection with the trade- 
agreements program. The first relates to the most-favored-nation 
principles; the second, to the fimctlons of the Congress in con¬ 
nection with the program. 

Would our foreign trade be helped or hurt by the abandonment 
on our part of the most-favored-nation principle? 

The Importance of that principle to us arises from the simple 
fact that most-favored-natlon treatment, or the rule of equality, 
is the only practical and effective means of safeguarding our ex¬ 
ports from destructive discrimination on the part of other coun¬ 
tries. and of making possible the maximum recovery of trade 
through promotion of triangular and multilateral flow of com¬ 
merce. This fact has long been recognized in our country, as well 
as the fact that wo cannot secure such treatment for our exports, 
unless we are prepared, in return, to grant it to other countries. 

It was in recognition of these basic facts that President Hard¬ 
ing and Secretary of State Hughes made the favored-nation prin¬ 
ciple in its unconditional form an Integral part of our commer¬ 
cial policy. It was in recognition of these same facts that the 
principle was Included in the Trade Agreements Act and has been 
applied in the carrying out of the trade-agreements program. 

When we grant most-favored-nation treatment to the country 
with which we conclude a trade agreement, we receive in return 
an assurance of similar treatment. When we extend to other 
countries the benefit of the duty adjustments made in a par¬ 
ticular agreement, we do so on explicit condition that these other 
countries give o\ir trade substantially the same type of treatment. 
We reserve the right to withhold or withdraw these benefits from 
countries which do not give our trade such treatment. The result 
so far has boon that the volume of our exports thus safeguarded 
from serious discrimination has been several times greater than 
the value of our impoii;8 on which we have generalized conces¬ 
sions made In the trade agreements. 

Had we neglected to provide for our trade the safeguards against 
adverse discriminations abroad, which can be effectively assured only 
through the use of the rule of equality under the most-favored- 
nation principle—had we failed to do everything in our power to 
strengthen this necessary means of promoting the Increase of world 
trade, criticism directed against us on this score would have been 
understandable. Instead, we are being criticized for steadfastly 
Insisting upon these necessary safeguards, abandonment of which 
would subject our commerce to the constant danger of finding itself 
hopelessly handicapped in foreign markets. 

I come, finally, to this question: Would our foreign trade and our 
national Interest be helped or hurt if the Trade Agreements Act 
were so amended that individual agreements be made subject to 
Senate ratification or congressional approval? 

Judicial opinion is uniform to the effect that both the delegation 
of authority of the kind contained in the Trade Agreements Act and 
the practice of concluding Executive agreements are entirely con¬ 
sonant with our established constitutional practice. Over 1,000 
Executive agreements on a large variety of subjects have been con¬ 
cluded in the course of our history. It seems eminently clear that 
trade agreements shOiUd not be regarded as treaties requiring Senate 
approval. You will find in the recent hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee a thorough brief on the matter by the legal 
adviser of the State Department. Mr. Hockworth. 

In the Trade Agreements Act the Congress retained—as it should 
at all times—definite and basic control over tariff policy. It care¬ 
fully prescribed the policy, the methods, and the limitations 'of the 
trade agreements program and entrusted to the Executive the duty 
and responsibili^ of administering and carrying into effect the pro¬ 
visions of the act. In proceeding on this ImwIb the Congress recog¬ 
nized fully that the needs of the abnormal and rapidly changing 
conditions with which we have been faced require a means of prompt 
and effective action at a time when all other Important nations 
possess such means of action. Trade channels today shift or are 
shifted more rapidly than ever before. If we are not in a position to 
act, with relative speed and certainty, to protect our trade oppor¬ 
tunities in other coimtries and to adjust, as circumstanoes xhay 
require, the trade opportunities we afford other countries, our trade 
will inevitably be handicapped to our own disadvantage. 

The experience in connection with the negotiation of the 22 agree¬ 
ments that have been oonoluded offers an ample proof that the 


iMtbod we have pursued has served us well as a means of effective 
action; and that the authority under the Trade Agreements Act has 
been exercised with caution and moderation and with strict regard 
not only to the national interest, but also to the needs and prob¬ 
lems of the individual branches of agriculture and inoustry 
directly Involved. 

The only result of the requirements that individual trade agree¬ 
ments be made subject to congressional approval or Senate rati¬ 
fication. under extetlng conditions, would be to make the program 
entirely unworkable. That would Inevitably hurt our foreto trade 
and, through trade, our Nation's economic well-being. 

We are now In a period when, as a re^iUt of the new and wide¬ 
spread wars, the need for means of prompt and effective action on 
the part of the Government in the promotion and defense of our 
foreign commerce is even more imperative than it h^ been hitherto. 
We are In a period In which our economic policies and action may 
have a determining influence upon the developments, which, after 
the cessation of hostilities, will shape the future world. 

If we were now to abandon the program, we would reduce to 
practically nothing the efficacy of the existing trade agreements as a 
means of safeguarding our exports from the inroads of wartime 
res^ictlons. The need for keeping alive the principles which 
underlie the trade-agreements program is crucial now. during the 
war emergency, and will be of even more decisive Importance after 
the war. Even a temporary abandonment of the program now 
would be construed everywhere as Its permanent abandonment 
Unless we continue to maintain our position of leadership In the 
promotion of liberal trade policies, unless we continue to urge upon 
others the need of adopting such policies as the basis of post-war 
economic reconstruction, the future will be dark. Indeed The 
triumph or defeat of liberal trade policies after the war will in 
large measure, be determined by the commitments which the 
nations will assume between now and the peace conference. 

At the termination of hostilities there will be an unprecedented 
need throughout the world for vastly increased production of useful 
goods of every kind. Only if this vital need is met can our country 
and all countries hope for full employment and higher living stand¬ 
ards. But production, employment, and living standards cannot be 
restored and expanded unless the nations decide from the outset to 
direct their policies toward as rapid as possible a reestablishment of 
mutually beneficial international trade. Otherwise the economic life 
and the political stability of the world after this war will rest upon 
even more precarious foundations than those upon which they rested 
after the last war. 

Had the nations of the world, including our own, followed at that 
time commercial policies conducive to the fullest practicable de¬ 
velopment of mutually beneficial International commerce, world 
trade would undoubtedly have expanded on a healthy basis far be¬ 
yond the limits actually attained, and a foundation would have been 
laid for stable economic prosperity for all nations. Instead, the 
nations sought escape from their difficulties in constantly creating 
greater barriers to trade, the effects of which were obscxired for a 
time by the unhealthy stimulation of reckless borrowing and lend¬ 
ing of the twenties. But the ravages of the great depression, the 
years of only partial recovery which followed, and finally the su¬ 
preme tragedy of the new wars have brought retribution for the 
mistakes and follies of the first decade after the World War. 

Must all this be repeated again, perhaps In an even more acute 
form, after the present war? That may well be the case If we now 
turn our backs upon the policy which, under our leadership, has 
offered in recent years the only hope of promoting trade among 
nations in such a way as to rebuild the foundations of economic 
prosperity within nations and of stable peace among nations. Were 
we to do this, we would infilct upon ourselves and upon the world an 
incalculable injury. 

After the World War, through the policies which we then pursued, 
we helped to create a situation in which the entire economic struc¬ 
ture of the world rested upon shifting sands, with nothing in sight 
but Inescapable disaster. The policy which we have pursued for the 
past 6 years, if we only have the wisdom to continue it, will enable 
us to place the whole weight of our country’s infiuence behind a 
determined effort—in which, I am sure, we shall have the coopera¬ 
tion of other nations—to rebuild international relationships in such 
a way that our Nation and all nations can prosper and be at peace. 


Production of Electric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


ARTICLE BY SAMUEL A. CABL60N 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article from the Tri-County 
Herald, of Jamestown, N. Y., written by Samuel A. Carlson, 
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who for many years was mayor of that city. The subject 
of the article is the public generation and distribution of 
electricity. His city Is a very fine example of what can be 
accomplished in that line. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

IProm the Tri-County Herald, Jamestown, N. Y., Pehniary 16, 1940) 

COLUMN OP INDEPENDENT THOUGHT 

(By Samuel A. Carlson, Mayor Emeritus) 

Secretary Ickes, of the President's Cabinet, made the statement 
some time ago that one-half of the corporate wealth of America is 
concentrated in the hands of 200 corporations, and that these cor¬ 
porations are dominated by not more than a few himdred men. 

These men exercise a controlling power over the entire economic 
and industrial life of the Nation. A large percentage of this wealth 
represents public utilities and insurance holdings. And when we 
are told by the dally press that every publicly owned undertaking 
means tax burdens, let us not overlook the fact that the average 
citizen pays more in private tax assessments to these utilities and 
insurance corporations than he does for all the scores of services 
which he receives through Government channels. 

When the late notorious Insull and his associate utility magnates 
swindled the American people by Imposing billions of dollars in 
exorbitant charges for services, we did not hear Mr. Wilkes or any 
other champion of the so-called “free enterprise” policy talk about 
the encroachments of communistic influences. 

Newspapers are continually harping about cheap electricity being 
supplied to consumers by the T. V. A. at the expense of the taxpayers 
of the Nation. 

An unbiased examination of all the facts will I think convince 
anyone of the falsity of these charges. No doubt there have been 
some blunders In connection with this T. V. A. project just as there 
have been in any similar undertaking under private control. 

It has been stated on the floor of Congress that one of the effects 
of the T. V. A. development has been a reduction of electric rates 
throughout the entire Nation in a sum exceeding $1,000,000,000 
annually. This fact alone justifies every dollar that has been In¬ 
vested for public benefits in this region. We must not overlook 
the fact that every consumer of electricity is either directly or 
indirectly a taxpayer. 

In a letter published in the Congressional Record. January 29, 
1940. Mr. L. J. Wllhoit. chairman of the Electric Power Board of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., stated that that city paid $10,050,000 for the 
private power distribution system, and that this sum was $3,140,000 
more than a new system could have been duplicated for. 

This liberal sum was paid not only to avoid expensive litigation 
but to reimburse every stockholder for his Investments In the pri¬ 
vate corporation. Mr. Wllhoit further states that the rates now 
paid by the city to the T. V. A. for power includes 121/2 percent 
cost which the T. V. A. in turn remits to the States, counties, and 
cities for losses in taxes formerly paid by private corporations, and 
that all cities in the valley are making similar contributions for 
tax purposes. 

Notwithstanding these tax contributions, which are included in 
all electric bills to consumers, the people of Chattanooga are sav¬ 
ing in reduced rates the sum of $3,000,000 every year as compared 
with the rate formerly paid by the private company, even after the 
city had made adequate allowance for operation, depreciation, In¬ 
terest, and the annual amortization of bonds. 

In this connection I may also state that, according to reports 
recently made in Congress, the total revenue of the T. V. A. system, 
which is now $16,000,000 annually, provides for a sinking fund to 
reimburse the Government for all original expenditures In the de¬ 
velopment of power utilities in the Tennessee Valley after having 
given the industrialist, the farmer, and city dweller the benefits of 
low-cost service In place of excessive taxes previously paid to pri¬ 
vate corporations In the form of exorbitant rates. 

Yet, strange as It may seem, there are good citizens who regard 
staggering expenditures of public money in battleship construction 
for foreign wars as a perfectly proper tax burden, but that expendi¬ 
tures of far leas sums for self-sustaining utility systems affording 
cheap electricity for the people Is considered by these same citizens 
as a dangerous step in the direction of communism. 


Embargo on Shipment of War Materials to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


LETTER TO REAR ADMIRAL HARRY E. YARNELL AND REPLY 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, tliere are pending 
the Foreign Relations Committee of tills body two resolu¬ 


tions involving the embargo of shipments of war materials to 
Japan. One was ottered by the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Pittman], the other by me. The question has been raised by 
some that the adoption of such a resolution would be at the 
risk of war. No one can deny that the man in this country 
best qualified to pass upon this question is Rear Admiral 
Harry E. Yarnell. He for many years commanded our 
Asiatic fleet. Believing him to be our outstanding authority 
on the question, on February 21 I sent him a letter which 
I now ask to have inserted in the Appendix of the Record. 
His reply, dated February 26, is of extreme importance and 
interest. I ask that it be inserted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Pebruart 21, 1940. 

Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, 

Naval War College, Newport, R. /. 

Dear Admiral Yarnell: As you may know, I have introduced 
Senate Resolution 143 providing for embargo of certain materials 
now being shipped to Japan, which shipment, In my opinion, is a 
violation of the obligation of our Nation and our citizens under 
the Nine Power Pact. I am enclosing for your information a copy 
of that resolution. 


Many people, both In and out of Congress, are in sympathy with 
that sort of a resolution to be enacted by the Congress. However, 
they are fearful that the adoption of such a resolution by the Con¬ 
gress would be likely to result In Involving us in war with Japan. 

It occurs to me that It would be of extreme value in the light 
of yoiu experience in the Par East and the confidence that Mem¬ 
bers of Congress have In you to have an expression of opinion 
from you upon that question. If you can consistently do so, I 
would appreciate such an expression and. further, such explana¬ 
tion in reference thereto as you might see fit to give. I would 
appreciate it, further, if you are willing to give an expression of 
opinion upon the question, If you would indicate whether or not 
I might feel free to make public your reply to this letter. 

Yours very truly, 


Lewis B. Bchwellenbach. 


Newport, ^R. I., February 26, 1940, 
Hon. Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator; Your letter of February 21 has just been 
received. In It you ask whether in my opinion, the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 143, providing for embargo of certain materials 
now being shipped to Japan would be likely to Involve us In war 
with that country. 

Personally, I do not think so. Japan Is at present engaged in 
a major war which has resulted In a stalemate with no end In 
sight. It would be suicidal for her to engage In another major 
war with a powerful enemy. 

Is there not, however, a larger question Involved and that Is: 
To what extent should a self-respecting nation refrain from 
asserting Its rights and the defense of Its Interests through fear 
of the consequences? 

In civil life It has been found that "appeasement” does not 
work In dealings with lawbreakers and gunmen. The experience 
of recent years has shown that also It is of no avail in dealing 
with nations whose rulers decide on a course of action against 
harmless neighboring nations Involving death and misery to mil¬ 
lions of Innocent people In total disregard of treaties, International 
law, or the dictates of Justice and humanity. 

We have rights in China acquired by treaty through our inter¬ 
course with that nation for the past 150 years. We have never 
demanded special privileges but only equal rights with any other 
nation. As a result of our fair attitude we have today the friend¬ 
ship of the Chinese people, an asset that cannot be disregarded. 

T'or the past 2 V 2 years there have been many cases where our 
rights In China have been violated or openly flouted. American 
properties have been occupied or destroyed, missions bombed, and 
our citizens Insulted with few steps having been taken to recom¬ 
pense the sufferers or even to express regret. Evidently there is a 
belief In Japan that no danger of a war exists with the United 
States through their actions against our rights and our citizens. 

As for our Interests in the Far East, the question arises whether 
our Nation can afford to sec the domination of that great area by 
a power inspired by the Ideals of fire and sword that have had 
full sway In China during the present war. Success in this ad¬ 
venture will entrench the Japanese Army in control of the govern¬ 
ment for many years, and as time goes on, will lead Inevitably to 
the acquisition of more territory by force of arms. 

There are in the United States today two widespread but con¬ 
tradictory opinions: first, sympathy for the democracies as op¬ 
posed to the aggressor nations, and second, the determination to 
keep out of the present war. 

The decision as to when our vital interests will require more 
active assistance to those nations whose ideals of government are 
similar to ours will become more pressing as time goes on. We 
will face an uncertain and dangerous future If the democratic 
nations of Europe, and China, are defeated in the present war. 

When nations realize that aggressive warfare does not pay, that 
the time has passed when territorial conquests bring welfare to 
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the eonqiterani, there may T9e a return to reason and a wilUngness 
to decide international differences by conlerenoes rather than by 
the sword. 

By a policy oX friendship, Japan could have dominated the mar¬ 
kets of China through proximity and her abUlty to sell mme 
ohei^;>ly than competitors. Unfortunately those enli^tened states¬ 
men in Japan who believed in and advocated such a policy were 
overthrown by the Army. As a result, untold death, misery, and 
destruction have resulted in China and the Japanese people have 
been saddled with a debt that will require years of toil and priva¬ 
tion to overcome. 

Very sincerely, 

H. E. Yaenxll. 


The Farmer and America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an 
address delivered by the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] 
at Springfield, HI., on February 24, 1940, on the subject 
The Parmer and America’s Future. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Friends of Illinois, you are in the midst of a great agricultural 
district, one of the greatest in the United States, and you are 
naUurally interested In the problems of agriculture. I have tried 
to work out to my own satisfaction a definite position on the prin¬ 
cipal political Issues before America today and present my position 
tendency to avoid the discussion of specific Issues, but certainly 
no headway can be made toward the solution of any problem unless 
there is a frank and full argument on the merits and demerits of 
specific proposals. The recent report of the Republican program 
committee sets forth In definite terms the views of that committee 
on the principal issues. It will stimiUate clear thinking, on which 
the Republican Convention can formulate a sound, oonstruotlve 
platform. Every Republican speaker can help along that end by 
m discussion of speelflc problems. 

In the case of agriculture this Is peculiarly necessary, for the 
solution of the agricultural problem is more dilficult than any 
other of those which we feu^. Furthermore, it Is one of the most 
serious, certainly the most serious after the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. All statistics show that the national economy Is out of 
balance. The farmer Is not receiving for his products p^es equiva¬ 
lent to the prices which he has to pay for the goods he buys. 
It Is a matter of pride to me that when the new dealers looked for 
a period In which industry and agriculture were in balance they 
selected the years 1909 to 1914, when the Ctovemment had been 
ttnder Republican leadership for 12 years, and most of which selected 
period my father was President of the United States. 

Other methods of calculation show that the farmer today gets 
much less for an hour's work than the average city workman who 
has a Job. He has to pay more for what he buys in terms of hard 
work than does any other group in the population, and a good 
deal more than he himself had to pay In the early days of the cen¬ 
tury. Whether this Is due to the tariff, the dislocation caused by 
the World War, the tendency of distribution costs and city wages 
to become froaen at artificially high levels makes very little differ¬ 
ence. The farmer is at an actual disadvantage, and this disad¬ 
vantage, if we look back at some years before the depression, does 
not resiUt entirely from the general stagnation of Industry. The 
farmer Is not as well off as the man in the city who has a Job. 
We may remember, however, that be is a good deal better off than 
the millions in the cities who haven't any Jobs. 

The fanner is particularly affected by the depression. Ris condi¬ 
tion depends on the prices of raw materials. The depression and 
unemployment have reduced the demand for theae farm products, 
whereas farm production does not decrease as does Industrial pro¬ 
duction. Farming la a way of life, and the farmer must go on 
producing If his family la to go on living. 

When the farmer is at a disadvantage, the entire country is con- 
eemed to see that that disadvantage be removed. Ffom an eoo- 
nomlo standpoint, we cannot have proraerity while one of the baalc 
industries is substantially depressed. aSoonomio prosperity depends 
largely on the prosperity of farm, Just as farm prosperity de- 
pemls on employment and normal activity In industry. It la soane- 
what diAoult to ipve priority in importanoe-4tke the old riddle, 
whether the ghtckvn or the e^ comes first. But If prosperity Is to 
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be permanent. It must be general, and the continued depression of 
A basic Industry as great as agriculture will ultimately drag down 
the entire structure. 

From a social standpoint, the welfare of the fanner Is even more 
imj^rt^t to the country. The strongest and most virile people 
of the United States are still on the farm. The farmer, with 12 
percent oi the national Income, raises and educates 80 percent 
of the boys and girls of the country. We look to the farm popu¬ 
lation to provide new life and strength to the body politic. The 
basic principles of American democracy are more firmly established 
In rural America than anywhere else. The qualities of thrift, inde- 
p^dence, and self-reliance cannot he destroyed in this Nation 
while the farmers have a substantial voice In determining public 
opinion. It is essential that the farmer be not pauperized; that 
he be given an equal place In our economic life with those who 
engage In other occupations. 

The agricultural problem is not a partisan question. Both par¬ 
ties and the leaders of both parties are vitally Interested In as¬ 
sisting the farmer to overcome the handicaps imposed by present 
conditions. The farmer is primarily concerned that the party re¬ 
turned to power shall approach his problems with a real sym¬ 
pathy toward his position, a willingness to consider plans that 
are proposed even though they be new, and a determination to 
find a correct solution. Last year I campaigned throughout the 
80 rural counties of Ohio, a State which stmids foiirth in agricul¬ 
tural production and has very much the same type of agricul¬ 
ture as Illinois. It was the most pleasant campaigning I have 
ever done, because the audiences were eager to have American 
Issues discussed on their merits. Nothing will defeat the spread 
of communism and fascism and all the other "isms" as much 
as the preservation and building up of rural America. 

NO PANACEA FOB THE FARM PROBLEMS 

All are anxious to solve the farm problem. But the practical 
difficulties are great, and our experience with the experiments 
already made does not Indicate that they will provide a perma¬ 
nent solution. Comparing farm prices on August 16, 1933, with 
August 16, 1939, just before the outbreak of war, we find that 
wheat had fallen from 74 cents to 64 cents; rye from 68 cents to 
84 cents; com from 72 cents to 46 cents; cotton. In spite of the 
tremendous acquisition of 10,000,000 bales by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, had fallen from 8.00 to 8.70. The present 
low price of hogs is ruinous and a disaster to the Com Belt. On 
August 16. 1933, none of the farm-control plans except cotton 
had even begun, so that 6 years shows no substantial improve¬ 
ment in the price of basic crops, in spite of billions of dollars 
spent by the Government. Livestock prices, on the other hand, 
had Improved considerably in value during those 6 years, but this 
is hardly attributable to New Deal measures, for there has not 
been recently any attempt to limit directly the production of 
livestock. In fact, in referring to an Increase in cash Income from 
meat animals, the Secretary of Agriculture, In his 1989 report, 
says: "This recovery was due chiefly to an increase In the domes¬ 
tic demand for meats, the basis of which was an increase in 
national Income and Increases in pay rolls and employment." It 
is certainly not a partisan attitude to question the effectiveness 
of the programs pursued up to this time. 

There Is no panacea for the farm problem. Agriculture con¬ 
sists of a large number of separate Industries, each one having 
Its own problems and requiring special consideration. To limit 
com production In Illinois and build it up in the South, to build 
up one branch of farming at the expense of another, to Improve 
conditions in one section of the country at the expense of condi¬ 
tions in another, does not result in any net improvement. Here¬ 
tofore the emphasis has been placed on the decrease of produc¬ 
tion. If we could increase the markets, it would be obviously a 
much better solution, because it woxUd greatly Increase the gross 
farm Income. 

1. INCREASE THE FARMER’S MARKET 

First of all, therefore, the effort of the Government must be to 
Increase the farmer’s market. We can at least assure him the 
American market for his staple products. We can impose ade¬ 
quate tariffs on agricultural products produced elsewhere. Under 
the reciprocal trade-treaty policy, the present Government has been 
steadily reducing tariffs on agricultural products, notably livestock, 
and even where protected by quotas this importation has an effect 
in demoralizing the domestic market. 

1 believe the reciprocal trade-treaty policy should be modified so 
that no tariff on any product can be reduced below the cost of 
production here and abroad. After the treaty is made, it should he 
referred to the Tariff Commission, and no new rate should go into 
effect until the Tariff Commission certifies that the remaining 
tariff will remove any advantage the foreign product has because 
of lower production costs or currency depreciation. 

In the second place, we should give full support to the efforts 
which the Department of Agriculture Is at last making to find new 
uses for the products of the American farm. Four laboratories are 
being constructed to carry out this chemurglc plan. We have seen 
cotton come to be used In the manufacture of tires and roads; soy¬ 
bean products in the manufacture of automobile parts; Aktanned 
milk In the manufacture of textiles. ’The development of Herty 
paper process In the South may well establish a new industry, and 
enable this country to produce much of the pulp and paper which 
now have to be imported. This is a slow matter, but in the long run 
it may be one of the most Important things that can be done. An 
encouraging start has been made and should be pursued as rapidly 
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as possible. New Industries such as these, however, must have a 
sympathetic, rather than a hostile, attitude on the Oovemment*8 
part. 

In the third place, the Government should take a more active 

S art in encouraging Increased markets tor farm products abroad. 

nder normal conditions, export subsidies are not desirable, but 
in the process of adliuiting those crops which have always de¬ 
pended upon export for a large part of their market, such export 
subsidies may be necessary. I believe we should further pursue 
the realistic policy of making every kind of deal to dispose of 
American farm products. This barter policy also may not be the 
best In the long run, but under war conditions international 
trade Is bound to be largely a matter of negotiation between na¬ 
tional governments, and we might as well do what we can to dis¬ 
pose of American surpluses even at prices below the American 
price. 

Finally, there can be nothing so important as Increasing do¬ 
mestic demand by a return to normal conditions of prosperity in 
the United States. It has often been pointed out that when farm 
income Is high the national Income Is high, but it is also true that 
high farm prices almost invariably accompany a general condition 
of prosperity In the United States. If 9,000,000 people could be 
restored to Jobs, there is little doubt that we would be a long 
way on the road to a solution of the farm problem. The farmer 
Is therefore interested in those policies which will stimulate pri¬ 
vate Industry, for 9,000,000 men can only be put to work In 
private Industry. The farmer is vitally Interested In the adop¬ 
tion of policies reducing the excessive regulation of prices, wages, 
hours, and every other kind of business activity. He is interested 
in assuring a stability to Investment by balancing the Govern¬ 
ment’s Budget and returning to sound and stable currency. He 
is Interested to see that the Government no longer pours out vast 
bllUons which the farmer, as well as every other citizen, is going 
to have to pay back In Increased labor and Increased taxes. He 
Is Interested in the elimination of Government bureaus and the 
cutting down of Government activities which compete with private 
Industry. Following previous depressions, the number of people 
employed In this country has been steadily increased by a Govern¬ 
ment policy which encouraged and assisted men to go into new 
business and to develop big industries out of small industries: 
which kept open the channels of trade against private monopoly 
and Government Interference, so that every citizen had an in¬ 
centive to apply the qualities of thrift, hard work, energy, and 
genius to the development of new industry and the creation of 
more Jobs. 

2. CUT MIDDLEMAN’S MARQIN 

Similar to the Increase of the farmer’s markets is the Improve¬ 
ment of distribution methods by which those markets can be 
reached. The cooperative movement has made great strides, and 
cut down the margin between the producer and the consumer. It 
should be encouraged still more by legislation and by sympathetic 
Government assistance. The Government might well interest itself 
still more in the problems of marketing and distribution In our 
large cities. The present commissioner of markets In New York, 
Mr. Fellowes Morgan, has worked constantly and successfully in 
reducing the tremendous cost of distributing farm products 
through the great city of New York. The elimination of artificial 
control and expensive practices can Increase the farmer’s price at 
the same time that the consumer has less to pay. 

The only permanent solution of the farm problem satisfactory 
to the farmer lies in the increase of the farmer’s markets and im¬ 
proved distribution. But temporarily there is a surplus problem, 
and plans to prevent a surplus are practical necessities in the 
case of particular crops. 

3. AnBITRARY PRODUCTION CONTROL UNSOUND AS PERMANENT POLICY 

I question the soundness of the production-control plans of 
the present administration. They proceed on the assumption that 
it is impossible to attack the problem by Increasing markets. They 
represent a suicide theory under which we must have constantly 
decreasing production in every field of agriculture, mining, and 
industry. Nearly all production-control plans in the past have 
broken down, and in the end have made the situation even worse 
for the producer. We saw that result with rubber in the East 
Indies, coffee in Brazil. The limitation on the production of cot¬ 
ton in the United States has built up the cotton industries of 
other countries, and permanently destroyed a large part of our 
cotton market. The administration today is seeking International 
agreements to limit production, but the history of such agreements 
in the past gives little reason to hope for their success. 

We hear a good deal about the democracy of these plans under 
which the farmer votes to continue them or not to continue them. 
There is nothing bona fide in these votes. There is no real contest 
conducted except on the Government side through Government 
propaganda. The ordinary fanner has no practical alternative ex¬ 
cept to cast an affirmative vote. It is extraordinary that under 
such circumstances any production-control vote has ever failed to 
carry. 

I do not believe that the present plans can be abandoned over¬ 
night, but I do think that we should work toward their gradual 
abandonment. There may be some fields in which a control of 
production can work out effectively. I am thinking particu¬ 
larly of the California situation in which the production area 
is small at any given season, and easily controlled, and where 
the result of overproduction is even more disastrous to the grower 
because the high freight cost may wipe out every cent of his return* 


Another device which should certainly be continued for reasons 
other than production control is that of eoll-conservatlon payments. 
Such payments probably tend to reduce temporarily the total pro¬ 
duction of farm products, at the same time building up the soil so 
that such production may be greater in the future. There Is a 
question whether in the long run soil-conservation payments de¬ 
crease production. Considering all crops raised and all branches of 
agriculture, I very much doubt it. 

4 . RETIRB MARGINAL LANDS 

A better method of reducing production permanently and at the 
same time raising rural standards of living is the retirement of 
marginal acreage, either through the purchase of land by the Gov¬ 
ernment where It can be bought at low prices, or by leasing. If 
the money spent on agriculture in the last 7 years had been used to 
buy land at g20 an acre, we might have retired many millions of 
acres and substantially removed any surplus problem, I realize it 
is not so easy to buy large quantities of land and return them to the 
public domain, but if production is to bo reduced, it is far better 
to do it by the purchase of land on which a man can hardly support 
his family, rather than by cutting down the productivity of the 
best land In the United States. In some sections the purchase pol¬ 
icy might be combined with reforestation to conserve the soil and 
finally build up a paper and pulp industry In the United States. 
I know that In Ohio and Illinois, any method of reducing produc¬ 
tion Is better than the limitation of corn acreage. 

A substantial objection to any direct production control is the 
regimentation which It necessarily Involves. It cannot be admin¬ 
istered without a detailed regulation of every farm, and the allot¬ 
ment to each farmer of an acreage allowance based on some 
historical or other factor. Conditions in the farm industry are 
constantly changing, and any such attempt to fix present activity on 
what has been done In the past penalizes the efficient farmer and 
penalizes Initiative. It requires a vast swarm of Government agents 
checking acreage and arguing with the farmer. The Department of 
Agriculture has Increased Its employment from 26,000 In 1933 to 
more than 100,000 today. Whatever plan is adopted, I am convinced 
It must be one which does not Involve an Individual regulation of 
every Individual farm. Whatever good might be done is more than 
balanced by the deprivation of liberty and freedom, which is the 
very cornerstone of oui* Republic. 

5 . PRICE riXINO UNSOUND 

The present administration, whether it admits it or not, has 
taught the people to believe that prices can be fixed by Govern¬ 
ment. In my opinion, price fixing cannot be an effective policy 
except under a completely totalitarian state. In a free country the 
law of supply and demand In the end prevails over any govern¬ 
ment fiat. A high fixed price for wheat simply means that the 
market for wheat would be largely destroyed. The bootlegging of 
wheat would exceed the bootlegging of liquor under prohibition. 
I quite agree with Secretary Wallace, who said on February 16 before 
the House Committee on Agriculture; ”On the whole, fixed price 
programs seem to represent a desperate effort to avoid budgetry 
difficulties by making It possible for fanners to obtain reasonable 
incomes through market prices. I have nothing but sympathy for 
their objectives, but I have not yet found any price-fixing proposals 
that do not Involve some grave objections.” If the Government 
once undertakes to fix the price of basic commodities. It cannot 
stop uutU it fixes the price of related commodities. Under the 
original A. A. A. we saw Government control begin with wheat and 
cotton and go on finally to peanuts and potatoes. You cannot fix 
prices without regulating practices and margins and profits imtll 
every step of the business process is subject to some Government 
bureaucratic regulation. 

6. BOUND LOANS AND EMERGENCY PRICE PEGGING 

The wisdom of the policy of Government loans on farm products 
depends on many different considerations. Certainly there should 
be adequate machinery to make sound loans to enable farmers to 
carry crops over from the time they have harvested to some other 
season when prices may not be demoralized. Where a bumper crop 
threatens to depress the price to a point well below what is known 
to be normal, loans certainly should assist the farmer to a larger 
carry-over of that crop for 1 or perhaps 2 years. But if the policy is 
to be a real loan policy, then the loans must be made at a price 
somewhat below the market price of the product, as other sound 
loans are made. 

If loans are made at prices equal or above the market price, they 
are not really loans at all. particularly when the producer is not obli¬ 
gated to pay them back. The making of such loans la merely a 
method of guaranteeing a minimum price. 

If prices do not happen to recover, the Government must acquire 
the surplus itself at a price above the market. Such a loan policy 
as a permanent poll^ Is subject to the same objection as Govern¬ 
ment price fixing. Tlius the loan policy in cotton has resulted in 
the acctunulation of about 10,000,000 bales of cotton by the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation at a cost of $500,000,000, the disposal of 
which presents an almost insoluble problem. 

Some weeks ago I said at Des Moines, Iowa, that the corn-loan 
policy would not work In the long run. I was glad to read in Secre¬ 
tary Wallace’s statement to the House Committee on Amrloulture on 
February 15 that he entirely agrees with this statement. He points 
out that the effect of a high i^ce pegging loan program will be to 
raise domestic prices, increase production, and thereby make it 
impossible to liquidate high loans without Incurring large losses. 
“Any loan program,” he said, “can be swamped by connnued excesses 
of production. Furthermore, the excessive and unnecessary use of 
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dwtflt aggmTPatei axul only ctafm for a Mot tine the 

Inevitable redconlng in a{i|iro|irlatloti8 to cover loan lOMwe.** 

Mdently there fa cone grcmnd for the appr^ienelon which both 
Beoretary WUUeoe enit 1 have tn reference to this corn-loan 
fttogram. Mtbough the prloe of com la being pegged, the price of 
lioga, whkh Is moat vital to the com producers, is now the lowest 
alnoe 1034. With hogs selling on the Chicago market at an average 
of slightly above $5 per hundred pounds, there can be no profit to 
the com raiser no matter bow much com Is stored In Gk)vvnnient 
bins or on the fam. It Is folly to say that any substantial benefit 
la being derived by loaning to the farmer 57 oents a bushel on hie 
oom and compelling Um to market hie hogs at a net to him of not 
more than #4.50 per hundred, A final market for most of the hun¬ 
dreds of millions bushels of earn now stored must be found in 
the price of hogs. Whatever the farmer gains through his corn loan 
this year Is being lost by low bog pnoes. Undoubtedly, in an emer- 
gencVp when the bottom drops out of the market, the Government 
may teniporarUy guarantee minimum prloes through loans or other¬ 
wise, but such a program muat be approached with the greatest care, 
because poUtioHseing what It Is, it is always easy for the Government 
to aociunulate products, but It is very diffloult to find the time when 
politics will permit the surpluses so acquired to be disposed of. We 
should oertalnly moths, toward a condition in wbloh price fixing, pro¬ 
duction control, and h^ Qovsmment loans amounting to price 
guaranties can be abandoned. 

I showed at the beginning oi this address that the farmer was 
at a decided disadvantage in receiving leas for his work than other 
groups in the population. So long as that condition exists, I 
believe that a subsidy to the farmer Is justified. This Is particu¬ 
larly true when we consider that large payments are being made 
to the cities for relief. I do not think that this subsidy can con¬ 
tinue to be as much as the combined agricultural appropriations 
In recent years; Just as relief appropriations are being reduced. 

The best form of subsidy is the soil-conservation payment, com¬ 
bined with Incentive payments for the raising of crops not now 
produced In eufflcient quantity In the United States. BoU-con- 
servation payments accomplish some temporary reduction in cash 
crops and an improvement tn the soil, besides the direct cash 
benefit to the farmer. Incentive payments build up farm income, 
and work toward a permanent solution of the present lack of 
balance. They should be administered without reference to the 
past history of any farm, but on a set schedule of payments tear 
acreage placed In particular crops. 

But such soU-conservatlon payments should not be confined to 
a limited number of crops. If there Is to be a subsidy It Should 
be spread over all phases of agriculture including the dairy fanner, 
the poultry farmer, and the livestock farmer. 

M^NAET-HAtrOKN PLAN PSRMANXNT 

There is, finally, a special problem with those crops like wheat 
and cotton, where the price is likely to be determined by the 
foreign market, althoxigh the farmer rniist buy everything on the 
American level. 

I believe that a device can be developed along the lines of the 
McNary-Haugen hlU which will enable the farmer to retain the 
foreign market at one price while receiving an American price for 
most of his crop. I believe such a device can be worked out 
without Imposing Government control on every indlvldrial fanner. 
It should not Involve any direct subsidy. If it can be successfully 
worked out, as I think It can, It is the most important feature of 
a permanent farm program. In manufacturing Industries sur¬ 
pluses are frequently disposed of abroad at a loss. The same 
thing can and must be done where we are dependent on foreign 
markets to consume the normal output of American farms. 

Where extraordinary surpluses develop, the Government should 
assist in taking those suipluses off the market to a reasonable 
extent, and for a brief period of time. When such a purchase 
policy is adopted, the disposal of such surpluses to persons on 
relief througn the food-stamp plan is certainly a far better 
method of surplus disposal than the broadcasting of surplus com¬ 
modities, hit or miss, which preceded the adoption of that plan. 
But the whole policy of Government purchases of food products 
should only be used in emergencies, and should be restricted to 
the amount necessary to relieve completely abnormal conditions. 

I have tried to outline a sound agricultural program, based 
primarily on the increase of agricultural markets, rather than 
fancy patent-medicine schemes to avoid the inevitable law of 
supply and demand. The program of the present administra¬ 
tion cannot be abandoned overnight, but we should work as 
rapidly as possible to a sound basis for Government action. Gov¬ 
ernment intervention in emergencies can still be resorted to, but 
the New Deal has been In a perpetual state of emergency. The 
New Deal has completely failed to <mre the unemployment 'problem 
and to raise farm prloes. It leaves* us with a lower standard of 
living than we had 10 years ago. in spite of power beyond any 
that any government has ever had. in spite of billions of dollars 
more than any peacetime government has ever enjoyed, It admits 
Its failure by its constant demand tor more power and more fimds. 
Thera is only one way to escape a perpsimal emergency, and that is 
to adopt sound pidnciples of finance, sound policies to aid agrl- 
culttire, sound principles to promote Industry. 

The Bepubllcan Party is willing and anxious to sit down with 
the farmers of the country and work out solutions of their prob¬ 
lems which wlU work, emergency or no emergency. It Is deter¬ 
mined to restore the farmer permanently to equaUty with other 
groiips, and restore the America of today to the prosperity and 
happiness of the America of other years. 


What Wonld Lincoln Think? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. SLATTERY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March d, IHO 

ABCnCLK BY HON. HENRY HORNER, GOVERNOR OP ILLINOIS 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “What Would Lincoln Think?** written by Governor 
Homer, of Illinois, and publij^ed in the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 10, 1940. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of February 10. 1940] 

WHAT WOULD LINCOLN THINK? 

(By Henry Homer, Governor of nUnois) 

When I was asked, for reasons known to the editorial mind, to 
write a few paragraphs on this subject, my Immediate Impulse was 
to decline. Who was I to say what a man who lived under condi¬ 
tions radically different from those which prevail today would think 
of the world of 1940? How could anj^ne even a good guess? 
The mere attempt seemed to be arrogant presumption. 

My impulse was strengthened by the recollection of efforts of this 
kind which I had observed In a good many years of study of Lincoln's 
life. I had seen one writer try to prove that Lincoln today would 
have been a Communist, while another was sure that he would have 
been the principal pillar of xmrestralned Individualism. 1 had 
watched one group cite his example in behalf of prohibition and 
another point to him as an advocate of so-called personal liberty. 
And so on almost without end. I had smiled and resolved never to 
indulge in pure guesswork myself. 

But as I refliected. I began to see that while one couldnt plot 
the exact course which Llnocdn might take if he were confronted 
with a definite modern problem. It still might be possible to write 
with some assurance about the general attitude which he would 
assume If he were alive today. Unless we misread his character 
completely—and I do not believe that we do—he would surely be 
found adhering to certain points of view. 

I cannot believe, for example, that Lincoln could have condoned 
the racial and religious discrimination so evident in much of the 
world today. The same ugly forces now manifest made themselves 
felt In his day. The Know-Nothing Party was built on natlvlsm 
and religious prejudice, and In the decade before the Civil War the 
Know-Nothing Patty was a power in politics. Many a politician 
bowed to Its strength, either joining the movement or letting it be 
known that he was not unfriendly. 

But not Lincoln. In 1355, when the party was at the height of 
its power, and when he himself was adrift politically, he confessed 
in a letter to an old friend that he did not know how his own party 
affiliation might be described. But he added: *T am not a Know- 
Nothing; that is certain," 

There is nothing In Lincoln’s life to Indicate that this was not a 
deep-seated, enduring conviction, and much to Indicate that It 
was. Are we not justified In assuming, therefore, that Lincoln 
would stand today where he stood tn 1855? In my opinion, the 
question answers itself. 

In the second place, if Lincoln were alive today I believe we 
would find him as sanely national in hls outlook as he was in his 
own lifetime. Blocs based on class or sectional differences would 
have appealed to him in vain. I do not mean that he would have 
shut hls eyes to class or sectional dlatlnotlons. As a pollttcid leader 
aspiring to Douglas' place In the United States Senate he recognized 
the validity of sectional Interests, and disclaimed any intention of 
reducing "to a dead uniformity all the local Institutions ot the 
various States.*' Similarly with economic matters. He knew that 
Kentudey, with an economy which rasted on tobacco, was bound to 
be essentially different from Illinois, where corn was the great 
staple. He knew also that labor and capital had interests which 
were not always identical, and he realized that to Ignore points of 
difference was stupid. 

Still he was convinced that the Union—^the whole Nation—trans¬ 
cended local interests and must come first in case of real or Im¬ 
agined conflict. If Lincoln were alive today, I believe he would 
sympathize with the special interests of Ihe fanner, the laborer, 
and the oapltailst, and that he would not be unmindful of the 
divergences between the cotton^jgrowlng South and the Industrial 
East, or between urban and rural areas everywhere. But I am sure 
that hls outlook would remain broad, and that hls decisions would 
be arrived at with one question ever dominant in his mind: "What 
is best for all the people of the whole Nation?" 

Finally, I am sura that we would find Lincoln unshaken in hls 
faith in democracy. No matter how questionable any other asseov 
tlon about Lincoln's possible attitude may he, there can be no doubt 
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that beliel In the overwhelming superiority of demooratlo govern¬ 
ment was as Inseparable from lUm as life Itself. 1 like to think of 
him as he stood in Independence Hall on Washington's birthday In 
1861, en route to his first inauguration, quietly telling his audience 
that he had *^ever had a feeling, politically, that did not spring 
from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independence," 
framed and adopted In that very building. Nor was It the mere 
matter of separation from the mother country, he went on to say. 
What had appealed to him so strongly, and what filled him then 
with deep emotion, was that promise of the Declaration "that in 
due time the weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, 
and that all should have an equal chance." 

To Lincoln democracy was more than a framework of government 
In which the people choose their own officials and make laws 
throu^ their own representatives. It was that, to be sure, but it 
was also a social system which raised no artificial barriers; which 
gave every man, no matter what his origin, an opportunity to 
advance as far in whatever direction as his ability warranted. 

To Lincoln, moreover, this was a matter of the deepest personal 
concern. He himself had come into the world with no artificial 
advantages, but there had been no barrier to his rise to the high¬ 
est, most honorable position in the cotintry. These are personal 
matters about which men as reserved as Lincoln rarely speak. 
There was one occasion, however, on which he spoke his conviction, 
and what he said reveals more clearly than any other utterance the 
fervency of his filth in democracy. For that reason, and also be¬ 
cause few are familiar with It, I quote the passage here. The time 
was the fourth year of the war, the audience a regiment of Ohio 
volunteers; 

*T almost always feel Inclined," Lincoln said—and we can Imagine 
that he spoke slowly and quietly—"when I happen to say anything 
to soldiers, to Impress upon them in a few brief remarks the im¬ 
portance of success In this conflict. It Is not merely for today, 
but for all time to come, that we should perpetuate for our chil¬ 
dren's children that great and free government which we have 
enjoyed all our lives. I beg you to remember this, not merely for 
my sake but for yours. I happen temporarily to occupy this White 
House. I am a living witness that any one of yo\ir children may 
look to come here as my father's child has. It is in order that 
each of 3 rou may have through this free government which we 
have enjoyed an open field and a fair chance for your industry, 
enterprise, and Intelligence; that you may all have equal privileges 
In the race of life, with all its desirable human aspirations." 

In a word, only in a democratic government were the opportuni¬ 
ties symbolized by Ulncoln in the White House possible. 

Broadly liberal, sanely national, fervently democratic—this was 
Lincoln in his lifetlmte, and this Lincoln wotild be today. No 
ilmerican can hold to a better creed. 


1940 Census Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


BRIEF BY HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY. OF NEW HAMPSHIRB 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the brief filed by me with the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate in support of Senate 
Resolution 231. relating to the 1940 census questionnaire. 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be 
prhited in the Record, as follows: 

First. These queitlons 32 and 33 are illegal, because they are not 
authorized by Congress. 

Section 204, title 13, of the United States Code, 1934, providing for 
the taking of the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, 
reads as follows: 

"The fifteenth and subsequent censuses shaU be restricted to 
Inquiries relating to population, to agriculture, to irrigation, to 
drednage, to distribution, to unemployment, and to mines. The 
number, form, and subdivision of the inquiries In the schedules 
used to take the census shall be determined by the Director of the 
Census, with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce. (June 
18. 1929, oh. 28. sec. 4, 46 Stat. 22)." 

Section 21 of the Census Act of June 18, 1929 <ch. 38, par. 21, 
46 Stat. 26), provides that the act entitled "An act to provide for 
the fourteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, approved March 
8, 1919, and ^ other laws and parts of laws inoonststent with the 
provisions ofvigis act are hereby repealed." 

The above referred to 1929 act governs the 1940 decennial census: 
and, according to the old legal maxim "expresslo unlus ast excluslo 
alterlus," it follows from the ususl And ordinary rules of oonstruc- 
that no other classification is to be read Into the statutes 


in disregard of that restrictive clause. Nowhere in the 1929 statute 
Is there a provision In conflict with section 204. 

Officials of the Census Bureau have concentrated their efforts In 
an attempt to stretch the meaning of the words "population," "tm- 
employment," and "distribution" as used in the rstrlctlve clause 
of the 1980 act, attempting to broaden these words beyond their 
ordinary sense and customary meaning. 

They have even contended that Income is Included within the 
term "unemployment" on the ground that an act of Congress passed 
In 1938 providing for a restricted censiu of employment iH>eolfioally 
authorized questions on income and used the word "income." 

The census officials have admitted that their sole authority for 
the scope of questions comes from the 1929 act and not from the 
1938 act. and, of course, this posterior act oanhot be used to shed 
light on the Intent of Congress in an anterior one, and if any 
meaning at all Is to be drawn from the specific mention of Income 
in the 1938 act It is that Congress, feeling the need to mention 
inccHne to authorize questions on that subject and recognizing 
that such was a field not Included in the ordinary sense of the 
word "unemployment." took pains to make its intention clear. 

Second. These questions 32 and 33 are in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Article IV of the BUI of Rights provides that: "The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against imreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated." 

This Inhibition against unreasonable searches and seizures is 
not limited to protection against search or seizure by force, but 
is alike a protection against demands by Government agents for 
imreasonable production of information, documents, or papers. 

The Supreme Court of the United States In Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission v. Brimson (164 U. 8. 447), states: "We said 
in Boyd V. United States <116 U. S. 616, 630)—and It cannot be 
too often repeated—that the principles that embody the essence 
of constitutional liberty and security forbid all Invasions on the 
part of the Government and Its employees of the sanctity of a 
man's home and the privacy of his life." The Court then added, 
“Of all the rights of a citizen, few are of greater importance or 
more essential to his peace and happiness than the right of 
personal security, and that Involves not merely protection for 
his person from assault but exemption of his private affairs, books, 
and papers from the Inspection and scrutiny of others. Without 
the enforcement of this right all others would lose half of their 
value." 

Third. It Is not fair to the people for the Senate, without pro¬ 
testing. to allow locally and politically appointed, temporary em¬ 
ployees of the Government to demand from their neighbor citi¬ 
zens such private information under threat of penalty of fine 
and Imprisonment. It is a recognized right of the people to 
petition to the Congress for a redress of grievances. The people 
have done so and are doing so, in protesting against these per¬ 
sonal questions, and have expressed Justified apprehension that 
the method used to gain such Information will result In em¬ 
barrassment and Injury to them. Many of their letters to me 
have given lllxistratlons of such betrayal of confidence in the 
past, and I have read a number of these letters into the Rscord. 

To sum up, I respectfully submit that in order for the com¬ 
mittee to report unfavorably on 8. Res. 231 It must be prepared 
to satisfy the Senate that the questions therein are: (1) Author¬ 
ized by Congress, and (2) constitutional, and (3) fair to the 
people. 

On the other hand, if the committee reaches the conclusion 
that the income questions are either: (1) Unauthorized by Con¬ 
gress, or (2) unconstitutional, or (3) unfair to the people, then 
it logically follows and it is clear that the committee should report 
favorably on the resolution. 


Review of New Deal Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OP DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4,1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES L. MoNARY, OF OREGON 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a radio ad¬ 
dress delivered hy the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] on Mar^ 3, 1940, on the American Forum of the 
Air program. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Seven years of the New Deal leave our major national problem 
of unemDlovm^t etUl unsolved. 

They leave our farmers without either sufficient markets or 
satisfactory prices. 
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They Uavp oar heavy tndxutneB in stagnation; our buslxMSB 
^«f|xrUfe 1& A strait Jaokst and the ranks oC orgtoilaed labor in 
the of internal strife. 

Instead of fuUUUng the Kew Deal promise of a more abundant 
life, these 7 years have served only to clamp down more tightly 
tl^on the American people the hardships of a temporary depression 
as a permanent way of Uvlns. 

Our vast army of unemployed, our hugge Federal deficit, the 
houhdless waste and extravagance in Federal e]q;>endlturea, the 
lack of coordination and elfielency in Federal administration, and 
the constant playing of politics—these are smne of the yard¬ 
sticks which measure the extent of the New Deal failure. 

Seven years ago the American people, with a faith that finds 
no parallel In American history, entrusted the welfare of our Nation 
to the New Deal leadership. No administration ever started out 
under more promising auspices. 

Partisan poUtloa ware adjourned. The President was given 
greater power than any President of the United States ever 
possessed In peacetime. Congress wrote blanks checks for him; 
It turned over to him many of Its fundamental prerogatives. 
And not until flagrant abuse of executive authority made action 
Imperative did Congress move to reclaim the constitutional author¬ 
ity it had so vuigrudgingly surrendered. 

Let me give you some of the melancholy details of the desperate 
eltxiation which confronts the American people after 7 years 
of the New Deal. 

More than 0,000,000 unemployed dlsoonsc^tely tramp our streets. 

The Nation has been reduced to a lower standard of living 
than It enjoyed 10 years ago. 

Creation of new enterprises Is at a virtual standstill, and sorely 
needed plant modemixatlon and expansion have been deferred imtil 
such time as the blight which the New Deal has oast upon Industry 
can be removed. 

Organlsced labor Is divided into two hostile camps, with Its annual 
Income lower despite higher hourly wage rates. 

Cash farm Income for the 7 New Deal years average only $7,2147.- 
000.000 a year, compared with $9,046,000,000 for the preceding 7 
Republican years, and the basic problems of agriculture are no 
nearer solution than before the administration’s exercise of sweep¬ 
ing controls over farms and farmers. 

The flow of new investment capital has virtually dried up at the 
source, and funds which normally would have gone into new enter¬ 
prise have sought safety either in bank vaults or low-interest 
Government bonds. 

Youth is discouraged and discontented as it finds the doors of 
economic opportunity barricaded by the sluggish condition of 
American enterprise. 

Our people are staggering under the greatest tax burden In the 
Nation's history, whereas their annual average per capita income 
has been reduced to $464 for the 7 New Deal years compared with 
$670 for the 7 preceding Republican years. 

Government expenditures, excluding postal receipts and debt 
retirement, reached a total of $9,210,001,000 in 1939 compared with 
$3,863,544,000 in 1983, When the Republican Party temporarily 
retired. 

Our national debt has been almost doubled under the New Deal 
until it now stands at more than $42,000,000,000, not Including 
nearly $6,000,000,000 of obligations guaranteed by the Federal 


Government. 

What, you may well ask, is responsible for such a condition in the 
richest nation in the world and among a people who have led all 
others in initiative, enterprise, Ingenuity, and the vigilance with 
which they have guarded their liberty? 

The answer Is plain. It lies In the false New Deal economic phi¬ 
losophy that alMmdance can be produced by creating artificial 
scarcity; that the Nation can become rich and prosperous by waste¬ 
ful and extravagant spending of the people's money; that our 
profits system Is outmoded and outworn and can only function 
if the Government itself undertakes to keep it operating. As the 
Republican program committee succinctly states: 

*’Tbe primary reason for the economic failure of the New Deal 
goes beyond detailed errors in legislation, administration, and the 
selection of Federal personnel. It lies In the fact that, despite the 
Ideals It has expresi^ for social America, the New Deal leader¬ 
ship has almost completely mlsundentood economic America. It 
has sought to advance its social liberalism through economic poli¬ 
cies which, historically and In their current effect on American 
enterprise, are profoundly reactionary.” 

In this misunderstanding of economic America; In Its false the¬ 
ory of a vanished economic frontier; In Its deliberate discourage¬ 
ment of savij^; and in Its flair for rash experimentation, the New 
Deal committed blunder after blunder; was guilty of a whole series 
of unforgivable errors. . , ^ 

It began to undermine our traditional Americanism by placing 
emphasis upon coUeotivist values instead of Individual values. 

It fostered the^ beUef that security was a greater boon than 


liberty. 

It sought to substitute ideals of dependence for self reliance. 

It reached out for more and more legislative authority at the 
expense of our constitutional system of repreiMntatlve government. 

It substituted a government of men for a government of law. 

Propaganda was resorted to In an effort to convince the American 
people tibat affairs In Europe and Asia were of more Importance 
to the American people than our urgent domestic problems. 

GtoendlDS and dnancial profligacy replaced a sane policy of 
•ooiiomy In government and reduction In taxation. 


Our Industrial and agrarian life eulfered grievously by the sub* 
stltutlon of the long-exploded doctrine of semlfree trade fcur thb 
American doctrine of the protection of American Industries agamst 
pauper and coolie wage levels. 

In sharp and refreshing contrast to all this, the Repubtlcaa 
Party takes the position that the well-being of the Americi.ii 
people depends upon the Government remaining unreservedly loyal 
to a political system of representative self-government. 

It believes that this system must be safeguarded alike against 
insidious minorities and Intolerant majorities by a balance of 
power. 

It rejects the New Deal philosophy at defeatism and abundance 
through scarcity. 

Instead. It reaffirms Its faith in our historic system of free enter¬ 
prise under regulation adequate to safeguard the common good 
against betra 3 ral by special interests. 

It believes that abundance cannot be achieved by scarcity but 
by plenty, and that plenty can be had, not by idleness, but by real 
work in private industry at a living and not a subsistence wage. 

It stands for adequate relief for every man, woman, and chUd 
in need; it favors the use of Federal ftmds for this purpose 
to the full extent that need requires. But it advocates returning 
the administration of these funds back to the States and localitiea, 
under proper Federal safegiiards, to the end that relief may be 
given with greater promptness and greater efficiency and that 
politics may be banished from the entire relief set-up. 

Nevertheless, it regards all relief as only a temporary palliative 
and not a cure for the ills of unemployment with which this 
country is affiicted. 

It believes that our unemployment problem will be solved only 
when the present bureaucratic fetters are removed from Indusi^ 
and business so that It can go forward again at its accustomed 
pace and provide real jobs at decent wages for all those who now 
must look to Government for their daily bread or starve. 

It believes that the farm dollar should be interchangeable with 
the Indtistrial dollar. This happy condition prevailed during the 
Republican administration from 1909 to 1914, which period the 
New Deal considers the yardstick of good times, and which is fre¬ 
quently referred to as the “golden age” of agriculture. 

The Republican Party, the party of peace, the party of hope, the 
party that looks forward and not back, holds firmly to the belief 
that under Its guidance American enterprise can find profitable ex¬ 
pansion, offer more Investment opportunities for savins, provide 
more jobs for workers in factories, larger Incomes on farms, and 
security for the unemployed and our senior citizens. 

We are convinced that all these desirable and necessary ad¬ 
vancements can be effected far more readily by the Republican 
Party than by the New Deal on the basis of its asserted achieve¬ 
ments during the past 7 years, or than can be accomplished by 
It in the 10 months remaining of Its existence, or in the 4 addi¬ 
tional years for which It is striving with all its might and men and 
means. 

However, the Republican Party faces the future unafraid and 
with supreme confidence of an overwhelming victory In the fall 
of this eventful and turbulent year. 


Inland Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. MILLER 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 

ADDRESS BY OOL. R. A. WHEELER 

Mr. MTLTJSR. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Appendix of the BMOottn an address delivered on January 
25,1940, by Col. R. A. Wheeler, resident member of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, at Raleigh, N. C., before 
the Engineers’ Institute, on the subject of the Contribution of 
Inland Waterways to Transportation. The address is an in¬ 
structive and thorough discussion of the subject. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The topic assigned to me on the program Is the Contribution 
of Inland Waterways to Transportation. I am glad to be addressing 
my remarks on this subject to engineers, especially to such a repre- 
eentative gathering of engineers as sits facing me here today, 1M- 
cause I sw the appraisal of the role played by inland waterways in 
the general transportation scheme as essentially an engineering 
problem. 

NatmaUy, the first thing we always want to do Is to reduce any 
problem to its simplest terms; but. unfortunately, there Is no simple 
equation that will represent all the factors In this problem. If 
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tbero werd, It wouKl have been aoilved long ago. TranifKurtatlon is 
not a homogeneous material that you can measure by Uie yard. 
Railways, hj^ways, waterways, airways, and pipe lines have no 
common denominator. They don't serve the same purposes nor 
obey the same physical or economic laws. We can. however, clarify 
the issue by pointing out at the start that tramportation is but a 
jsneans. not an end in itself. Commerce requires transportation, 
and transportation must be made to serve commerce elBolently and 
economically if we are to progress in a material way. If any par- 
tlcular class of carrier is to prosper it must be conceived soimdly 
in the first place and managed efficiently enough to earn the profit 
necessary for its existence. If It Is to maintain its usefulness It 
must adjust Itself so as best to serve the various needs of agricul¬ 
ture, industry, and trade. It is from that angle, primarily, that the 
Army engineer organisation I represent approaches the problems 
of river and harbor development. If we keep that broad concept 
In mind It is easier to see Just where inland waterways fit in as an 
essential part of the transportation picture. 

According to the latest figures issued by the Interstate Commerce 
I Commission, freight transportation for the entire country for 1938 
^as performed by the following agencies: 


Peroent 

^Railways_ 62.8 

Highways_ 8.6 

Pipe lines_14.3 

Inland waterways_14.3 


The percentage for inland waterways evidently Includes com¬ 
merce on the Great Lakes in deep-draft vessels. Recourse to the 
Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
for a further break-down of these figures, indicates that about 
4 peroent of the total freight movement of the country took place 
on inland waterways other than the Great Xjakes. The significant 
fact in these figures Is that while the total national traffic was 
declining from mere than 588,000,000,000 ton-miles in 1037 to less 
than 466,000,000,000 ton-miles in 1938, commerce on the light draft 
Inland waterway channels increased from less than 17,000,000,000 
to almost 18,000,000,000 ton-miles. 

Now, there are several obvious reasons why this kind of water¬ 
borne tonnage has consistently held its own or continued to grow 
In the face of strong competition and general business recession. 
Certain Inherent differences distinguish barge freight service on 
inland waterways from other carrier services in the matter of 
low cost. It is not subject to taxes for right-of-way, since It does 
not possess and does not require exclusive right-of-way in order 
to function. If it develops that there la an excess of transporta- 
■ tlon service on any particular water route, some of the equipment 
can bo shifted to another water route without disrupting the 
general business set-up and without incurring an economic loss 
horn scrapping a costly right-of-way. Without doubt, the basic 
consideration in the low cost of barge service is the fact that all 
the people own the channels through which it operates and the 
benefits of this low cost are shared by everybody, Just as the 
ownership and benefits of low-cost postal service are shared by 
the entire people. If the water-borne tonnage is permitted to 
develop freely in the volume for which the capacity of the water¬ 
way has been designed and provided, the cost of the channels 
per ton-mile of freight transported will be extremely low. Savings 
made by use of waterways are so substantial and are foimd to be 
distributed so widely and generally down the line from producers, 
carriers, shippers, and distributors to consumers that they more 
than offset the public expenditurea. Commercial statistics indi¬ 
cate that thrifty business foresight is especially stimulated during 
hard times to take advantage of low-cost water transportation 
when available and to stock essential materials for future needs. 
The progressive completion of additional links of standard water¬ 
ways and their successive inclusion In the system increase the 
average length of water haul and continually place new markets 
and new soiirces of raw materials within economic reach of each 
other. Another impetus toward Increased use of water routes is 
the rapid advance In perfecting, adapting, and modernizing float¬ 
ing equipment and motive power, water terminal facilities, and 
operating practices. Indeed, to the landlubber who thinks of 
river navigation as a sort of hazardous adventure, the smoothness, 
speed, and efficiency of operation of a modern tow of from 2,000 to 
8,000 tons cargo and more, between ports such as Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, New Orleans, and HoiMton, would come as a 
revelation. The extension of Joint barge-rail cmd barge-motor- 
truck connections deep into areas tributary to river ports has not 
only made these benefits available to a large portion of the 
United States, but has resulted in a combination service surpass¬ 
ingly flexible and complete. 

Growth of water-borne traffic is retarded, on the other hand, by 
a number of factors. Barge transportation is slow, sometimes ir¬ 
regular, and subject. In northern latitudes, to seasonal Interruption 
by formation of ice in the channels. Completion of the principal 
links In the system to dependable navigable stages at all seasons 
has been slow. This not only has been discouraging to ehlppers 
but has rendered the cost of service, low as it is, more than it 
should be. Business is conservative. It requires a considerable 
period of time for eupplementary terminal facilities to gravitate to 
waterside and for industry generally to learn how to take advantage 
of new connections and new routes and methods of transport. It 
is perfectly natural that conflicting transportation interests, all 
bidding for the job of carrying the country's freight, should clash; 
natural that they should use every legitimate means within the 


scope of their power and resources to prevent the establishment of 
traffic on a competitive route. This IS to be ekpected under our 
AmeHoan system of free initiative and enterprise. But since I am 
talking to you, as engineers, about the contribution of inland 
waterways to transportation, I must point out, in passing, that you 
can't with one hand, by artificial expedients, hold adapted tonnage 
away from river routes provided to carry It, and then with the 
other hand point to the alasenoe of water-borne tonnage as any 
log^l indication of the value of the waterways. 

TOere is of course no fixed, static volume of transportation to be 
arbitrarily apportioned among the various types of carrier. A low- 
cost carrier does not obtain its tonnage solely by diversion from a 
high-cost carrier. To a oonslderable extent It creates Its own traffic. 
Some commodities are so necessary, or so perishable, or In such 
universal demand, or of such high intrinsic value that they move 
at any time and at almost any cost. Other commodities move 
neither so freely nor so far if the cost of movement Is high. Still 
other commodities are of such low value or so generally available 
that they will not move at all unless provided with a very low-cost 
outlet to market. The cost of moving such basic commodities 
affects the price of practically everything we use. Essential Indus¬ 
tries (and I uee the term in Its broadest eense to Include farming, 
mining, and the like) need low-cost transportation of such com¬ 
modities as ore. pulpwood, logs, coal, petroleum, grain, stone, sand, 
gravel, sulphur, and crude chemicals. And low-cost transportation 
means water transportation—make no mistake about that. When 
I say low cost, I mean genuinely economical, taking into account 
all service costs and including provision and maintenance of the 
channels, locks, and everything else essential to navigation. Need¬ 
less to say, that statement does not refer to construction projects 
not yet ready for commerce, nor to outmoded improvements now 
ready for abandonment. It refers to completed links in the water¬ 
way system, such ae the Ohio, Monongahela, Illinois, Mississippi. 
Warrior, Atlanttc-lntracoastal, and Oulf-intracoastal improvements, 
which were thoroughly investigated and soundly conceived in the 
first place; and then properly designed and equipped for the service 
they are required to perform. 

A glance at any general map of the United States reveals the 
greatest natural system of inland and coastal rivers and tidal 
estuaries In the world adapted to improvement and interconnec¬ 
tion as continuous waterways. Since the Job was undertaken by 
the War Department more than a hundred years ago, almost 30,000 
lineal miles of various channels have been under improvement of 
some t 3 rpe. The Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, covering these activities, is available to the 
public. According to law, it gives a detailed report of every river 
or harbor improvement authorized or adopted by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. As a consequence, It includes the history, traffic records, 
physical and fiscal data of some thousand projects, encompassing 
every type of Improvement from the most insignificant snagging 
operation to the multiple steamship locks at Sault Bte. Marie. 
However, most of the waterway money, technical skill, effort, and 
care of our organization are expended on some half a hundred 
principal Improvements, totaling about 4.200 miles of high-grade 
modern standard channels varying from 8 to 14 feet deep, which 
handle almost all of the Inland water-borne commerce of the 
country. 

Although we have developed to a high degree of efficiency cer¬ 
tain of our waterways, we have not yet taken as full advantage of 
our favorable topography as have most of the other enlightened 
nations. Artificial canals and interconnections, built at public ex¬ 
pense, to promote the free movement of essential low-grade com¬ 
modities are and have been for many years prominent features of 
all the continental transportation systems of Europe. Almost dally 
news dispatches indicate the extensive and Indispensable use of 
waterways by the warring nations. This Nation has not been 
forced by necessity or by the competition of other countries to adopt 
the most practical economical way of doing things. But the time 
is approaching when we shall have to do just that, if we want to 
continue our national prosperity. 

Thanks to the foresight of Congress, the War Department has 
formulated during the course of many years, and In cooperation 
with engineers of the other departments of the Federal and State 
Governments, a thoroughly studied general plan of development 
of national water resources which is undergoing constant modifica¬ 
tion and adjustment to the demands of public use. Whenever a 
local improvement is requested, if it appears meritorious enough to 
secure favorable congressional action, It Is tested first of all for its 
worthiness as a part of the national scheme. Simultaneously and 
in coordination with the survey of topographic, hydraulic, and 
geologic features, and the preparation of a plan of improvement, 
a broad economic survey and traffic canvass of the territory is con¬ 
ducted to determine the amount and the extent of the benefits to 
he expected and the collateral damage that may be Involved. The 
economic study usually covers considerably more territory than the 
physical survey because the economic effects are commonly mora 
extensive. I stress the importance of making the economic studies 
in parallel with and by the same personnel that does the field 
work and structural design, because each one affects the other, and 
the final plans are usually the result of the compromises familiar 
to all engineers seeking the most favorable balance among con* 
fiictlng requirements. 

During the course of the investigation by our district and division 
engineers of proposed improvements open hearings are held to 
bring out public sentiment and the views of all interests affected. 
The reports are then referred to the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
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and HarbOT wlilcb waa oveatad l>y law tot the speclAo purpose of 
advising Congress on the merits of the propoi^ls. The Board, 
which U compoeed of seven selected officers of wide experience, Is 
assisted by a Staff of engmeers and economists qualified by training 
and experience to make the necessary critical analyses. Only after 
full consideration of all available information does the Board pre¬ 
pare its recommendation to the Chief of Engineers, who In turn 
makes appropriate review of all recommendations that have been 
submitted and transmits them, with his own comments and recom¬ 
mendation to the Congress. 

TVansportatlon and defense are currently the leading topics for 
discussion at the National Capital. It is unfortunate that so 
much of the Information broadcast in the magazines, over the 
radio, and at public gatherings reflects a strictly partisan approach 
to transportation problems. The ethics of partisanship and prop¬ 
aganda does not require that Justice be done to both sides, and 
confusion results. It Is as unfortunate as It is remarkable that so 
little of what is written or heard about this vital question Is con¬ 
tributed by engineers. Engineers try to do Justice to both sides. 
It seems to me that no other group of men could possibly be bet¬ 
ter fitted by temperament, training, and experience to dig down 
through the mass of survey records, statistics, estimates, guesses, 
and outright propaganda; to throw off the Influence of particular 
affiliations and sympathies that tend to warp men's judgment, and 
to reach and expose to light the bedrock facts upon which to build 
a sound policy. Certainly there Is no greater, finer, higher oppor¬ 
tunity open to the profession for disinterested public service. 

The engineers* function In transportation includes structurally 
sound design, safe construction, and economics. This fimotlon 
carries a responsibility for economic soundness of projects and 
policies. Notwithstanding the professional modesty characteristic 
of engineers, it is well known generally how conscientiously and 
efficiently they do their work. So It seems almost superfluous to 
say that a large part of the analysis of proposed river Improve¬ 
ments Is devoted to the study of the economic aspects as a basis 
for our recommendations upon whether or not they are In the 
public Interest. 

For use as a yardstick the only sound criterion is whether the 
provision of low-cost carrier service will result in an economic 
public benefit. If the project does not afford the public a clear 
opportunity to enjoy benefits substantially greater than all the 
costs, the carrier costs, the so-called hidden costs, and all the 
damages involved, it is not recommended. Most proposed improve¬ 
ments are. in fact, reported unfavorably. Blven when a project 
is clearly justified, when low-cost water transportation has already 
been provided as a means to Increase indiistrial output, and the 
opportunity to save money on freight bills has thus been made 
available, there is no compulsion, legal or moral, that can be brought 
to bear on shippers to make them use It. It can only be pointed 
out that when they have It, and do not use it, they are simply 
paying two prices for one service. 

Strange things can happen temporarily to the soundest economic 
set-up under the guise of competition. However, there is no need 
for engineers to become unduly exercised or to attempt to do much 
about temporary competitive expedients. If they fly in the fatce 
of that reliable old economic law if supply and demand, they ulti¬ 
mately adjust themselves. It Is the same with artificial handicaps 
and restrictions imposed in repeated but futile attempts to make 
equal things that are essentially unequal. 

The Army engineer organization has a very comforting philosophy 
about that. We are not trying to build in synchronism with fluc¬ 
tuating business cycles, nor, for that matter, with fluctuating eco¬ 
nomic creeds. We are trying to build with a long-range view to 
the future prosperity and security of the country, knowing that 
waterways adequate to meet national demands cannot be provided 
nor equipped after an emergency has arisen. In the long nm, 
national commerce is going to find its way in representative volume 
to the means of transportation best suited to its particular needs. 


American Road Builders’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


ADDRESS BY RAYMOND H. COMBS 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the address of President 
Combs, of the National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, 
before the American Road Builders’ Association on January 
20, 1940, is of especial Interest to Members of the Congress, 
for the reason that it pertains to a subject that touches every 
section of the country, and affects the lives of both our rural 
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and nur urban populations. In It also can be found a potent 
reservoir for work opportunities for our unemployed. 

Parm-to-market or community roads provi^ a sound pro¬ 
gram of useful public Instruction which will enhance the 
value of pur agricultural lands, improve conditions for oiir 
farm population, and provide wider marketing facilities for 
those who reside in our Industrial centers. 

1 ask unanimous consent to have the address of President 
Combs published in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention, ours is a subject 
of such enormity as to chaUenge the imagination of every forward- 
looking American, and I am highly honored to be permitted to 
contribute a segment of thought in your important symposium. 

We feel that there is a natural bond between your group and 
ours, in that you represent the fingertips of the road-building in¬ 
dustry and we represent the fingertips of the Postal Service. More 
than this, you and I. as missionaries from the grass roots, enjoy 
Intimate contact with rural people which enables us to accurately 
interpret their desires and sympathies with the merit of their 
contentions. 

You devote your lives to building roads, and we devote ours to 
being grateful for this service. 

According to the best information available, there are approxi¬ 
mately 3,000,000 mUes of highways in this country, of which 426,858 
are Federal-aid and State primary roads. 

Thus it will be seen that the great reservoir from which the 
road-building industry must draw its sustenance In the future are 
the unsurfaced, farm-to-market, feeder or community roads. 

Within the area covered by these roads is to be found not only 
the opportunity for construction but the people who hold It 
within their power to give the “go** or “stop” signal on the roads 
program. 

And so It readily will be seen that finance, science, and society 
are interrelated to such a degree that It is imperative that each 
shall be given appropriate emphasis in developing a well-balanced 
road program. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that roads are buUt to serve 
people; and as Texas Highway Commissioner Harry Hines so appro¬ 
priately Informed a committee of Congress recently, where he said: 
“Parm-to-market roads really touch the lifeblood of our country. 
Yes; and there is something mighty human in those heartrending 
stories where a doctor could not get through the roads at night; 
kinfolks who died because the family was unable to get them to a 
hospital for an emergency operation; rural families marooned for 
days, unable to get supplies or to market their milk, butter, and 
other perishable products, which arrests our attention. It*s a little 
hard sometimes for those living under modern conditions—steam 
heat, taxicabs, cafes, hotels, hospitals, doctors, nurses—to visualize 
the suffering and hardship of unimproved rural life, where many 
unspoken prayers are rendered on a rosary of tears.” 

May I be pardoned for mentioning here that while we have been 
in convention assembled today more than 32,000 rural letter car¬ 
riers, Imbued with the spirit embodied in their motto, which Is 
“Service With a Smile,** and motivated by an Indomitable will to 
uphold the tradition as expressed in the slogan. *‘The Malls Must 
Go Through,’* have been traveling 1,392,000 miles through snow, Ice. 
sleet, and storm, with the temperature far below zero, in many 
parts of this country. 

Yes; roads and road building are Intensely human after all. 

It Is pleasing to note that since initiating the Federal aid to 
feeder roads in 1936. most of the States have now perfected the legal 
machinery to permit them to participate In this program, and they 
now are utilizing the money appropriated for this purpose. As was 
to be expected in a project encompassing 48 States with varying 
highway laws, some difficulty seems to be appearing regarding speci¬ 
fications and selection. If speclfloations for feeder roads call for a 
higher type or more expensive road than the community itself feels 
necessary to care for their needs, naturally there will be resentment 
from the people. This, of course, can be avoided by fitting the roads 
to the needs of the community In which they are to be built. 

Some officials take their road problems to the people through hear¬ 
ings, where those most Interested are afforded an opportunity to 
canvass their needs and get a clear understanding of what the official 
or engineer is attempting to do. This is a thoroughly democratic 
procedure and should be encouraged. 

Again quoting Commissioner Hines, of Texas, who says: 

“Outstanding In significance have been the hearings before our 
highway commission monthly, year in and year out—a constant 
plea by county courts, judges, and commissioners, chambers of com¬ 
merce, Including city and town officials, dealring all-weather road 
facilities out to their customers, as well as large delegations of 
farmers—600 in one delegation last month—^pleading lor a paved 
road to move their milk, butter, livestock, grain, and other products 
to market—likewise to permit the school busses to move. Why, 
gentlemen, some of our district schools have 10 to 12 school bussea 
hauling the children through the mud, snow, and ice at this par¬ 
ticular time. It isn’t a light matter to have our little boys and girls 
dumped In a ditch full of slush and mud when a school bus slides 
off the dirt road.” 
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fixplorUag tlili thought mrth«r» who I 9 batter quaUfletl to advise a 
State highway departxneut concerhiug the type and speqhications ot 
a feeder road than the county engineer or local road ol&clals who 
are domiolled nearby? 

This problem can and wlU be solved through the cooperative 
effort of all Interested parties. 

Congress, In author&tng money for community roads, used the 
following language: **8iad sums to be expended on eeoondary or 
feeder roads including |arm«to-market roads, rural«free<deUvery 
mail roads, and public school bus routes.*' 

Here agsdn We find different methods of selection in the various 
States. 

This emphasizes the need for cooperative effort to the end that 
as much uniformity as possible be had in designating feeder roads 
In conformity with the mtent of our legislators as quoted in a 
preceding paragraph. 

I think we all realize this is a tremendous undertaking but 
through meetings such as this where highway oflioials from all 
States congregate we feel certain that plans will be developed 
where feeder road Federal^d money will ffnd its way to feeder 
roads and not be diverted to State primary roads or to grade- 
crossing eliminations. Here, again, who is better quaUffed than 
you gentlemen and local highway officials who are on the grovmd, 
so to speak, to advise the State highway department ooncemlng 
the selection of feeder roads. 

You may be certain that the rural letter carriers of this coun¬ 
try, who travel ahd have an intimate knowledge of these roads, 
stand ready at all times to render enthusiastic cooperation. 

The Federal Government collects each year from the highway 
users In the form of gasoline and excise taxes approximately 
$360,000,000, and there would seem to be no good reason why this 
money, in Its entirety, should not be used for the benefit of the 
same highway users in the form of more and better roads. 

You and 1 are cognizant of the fact that many miles of primary 
roads become obsolete each year hut this should not militate 
against providing all-weather surfaces for feeder roads that are 
in a deplorable condition. Rathar should it supplement the argu¬ 
ment for additional funds. 

It should be quite well recognized today the community road 
Improvement is the most popular road program In the country 
and can be the means through which will be generated the en¬ 
thusiasm and power necessary to carry a well Integrated and 
intelligently planted national road program to success. We must 
harness this enthusiasm and power. You and I know that this 
cannot be accomplished unless careful thought and attention are 
given to these community roads. 

In the first place we must see to it that the spirit of democracy 
has an opportunity to function, keeping in mind that democracy 
means not *T am as good as you are” but "You are as good as 
I am.” We must also be watohfiU that no opportunity is lost 
to dramatize the program. 

For example, if we are faced with the choice of tearing up 
and reconstructing a road previously hard-surfaced or the con¬ 
struction and surfacing of a nearby road that is practically im¬ 
passable we may find it esqpedlent to look after that Impassable 
road first, because It Is difficult for the layman to understand 
why he should be left to wallow in the mud while the money 
that would take him out of the mud is being expended for the 
reconstruction of what he considers a pretty good road. 

This brings to mind the coimtry school teacher who asked her 
class to write 100 words on motoring. One little farmer hoy wrote: 
"We went out motoring. Got stuck in the mud. The other 01 
words is what Dad said.” 

You and I know that a traffic count is an importsmt factor In 
gaging whether or not a road already hard-surfaced should be 
widened and modernized but it is not of such relative importance 
in determining whether or not a mud road should be improved. 
This is to emphasize the fact that the development of feeder road 
improvements is different than the development of a moderniza¬ 
tion program for roads that have heretofore been Improved. 

In studying the national picture regarding feeder or community 
roads we Immediately are faced with the fact that the mileage 
of dirt roads is tremendous and if we expect to make any meas¬ 
urable headway we must have more money allocated for this pur¬ 
pose. In spending this money for feeder roads we can be happy 
In the thought that it not only provides an eoonomically sound 
Investment which will be repaid in the decreased cost of opera¬ 
tion of motor vehicles and improvement of real estate values, but 
will be a stabilizing force in the social fabric of rural America. 

Perhaps mors inj^rtant than these will be its contribution to 
the relief of imemployment because It is generally recognized that 
road improvement furnishes the best and most permanent form of 
project to lessen the relief load. 

In conclusion permit me to say that my experience in dealing 
with the personnel of the Bureau of Public Roads, from its 
chief down, the members of the Senate and House road commit¬ 
tees, with State highway department officials and englnseni, with 
county highway officials and engineers and with local highway 
offleUds and ezi^eers. leaves with me the firm oonvicti<m they 
are an exoeptionat group of men. Imbued with a sincere desire 
to develop in this country a road program that wiU eenre the 
needs of the country. And permit me to say further that I 
deem it particularly fesrtunate that an opport^ty is accorded 
lor all agencies interested in roads to coordinate and correlate 
th$ir activities through the American Road Builders Association. 


Humane Shelter at Memphis, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 

OF TENKESSBB 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4,1940 


ARnCLB BY CLARK PORTE2O0S 


Mr. McBLEIXAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article from the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar of February 28, 1940, concerning the humane 
shelter we have there, and the resulting reduction of cases 
of rabies thereby. 

This statement will be enlightening. Ever since this build¬ 
ing was erected—which was done partly with W. P. A. money 
and partly with city money—^it has been subject to much 
levity at the hands of the press and public men. It has 
proved to be a very valuable institution in Memphis. It is 
a splendid protection against rabies: and most of the state¬ 
ments made about it are pure figments of the imagination, 
with no basis in fact on which to rest. 

*niere being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as foUows: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar of February 28. 1940) 
False: Southern Ladies Give Their Poodles Shower Baths at 

Humane Shelter—True: Humane Shelter Does Real Work: 

Cut Rabies Deaths Here Since 1935 

(By Clark Porteous) 

Memphis is Justly proud of Its fine humane Shelter at 463 
North Front, which has saved lives and cut the number of Pasteur 
treatments from a high of 282 before the shelter to a low of 64 
last year. There hasn’t been a single Memphis death from rabies 
since the shelter opened September 1, 1936. 

But the old "boondoggling” libel of the Memphis Humane Shelter 
Just won’t remain In Its grave. It first popped up 4 years ago, while 
the shelter was being buUt by W. P. A. and the city. Just before 
the Presidential campaign in which President Roosevelt defeated 
Alfred M. Landon. 

The attacks on the new humane shelter were soundly refuted 
then. 

stray DOOS picked up 8TBADILT 

Now falsehoods directed at the shelter have started again—this 
time in the House of Representatives In Washington. 

Representative Dewet Short, Missouri Republican, in an attack 
on the $5,000,000 census item in the deficiency appropriation bill, 
made the following statement in Congress: 

"It is an utterly amazing, shocking, and perfidious proposition to 
place before a body of Intelligent men. 

"New dealers built a $60,000 dog poimd In Memphis, Tenn., so 
that southern ladies could give their poodles a shower bath. 

"Think of that! There are some very fine people in my district 
who do not even have a shower hath. But we are not as dlxty 
as some new dealers and do not stink as badly as Harry Hopkins and 
his crew. 

"I can tell you what my constituents will tell these census takers. 
They will say. Tt is none of your damned business.’ And you'll 
have to build a prison on every 40-aore plot If you plan to Jail 
others who will refuse this Information.” 

First, Mr. Short Is wrong about the cost of the project. Memphis 
used W. P. A. funds to reduce rabies. The shelter coat $19,000, with 
W. P. A. putting up $13,000 and the city supplying $6,000. 

As for showers, there Just aren't any in the simply built, sanitary 
and efficient shelter. The only way a dirty stray dog can be 
cleaned before it is put in its cage is with a plain rubber garden 
hose. 

In March of 1936, the New York Times dealt Ughtly with the 
shelter, mentioned shower-bath facilities and straw bedding for 
dogs. News stories told of modernistic design, curtained windows, 
spacious runways, and individual rooms. 

H. 1. Phillips, a syndicated humorist, sang the praises of the dog 
pound in hundreds of newspapers, Joked about it being a "puppy’s 
delight." These statements were refuted. 

Later, Col. Frank Knox, newspaper publisher and Republican 
candidate lor Vice President, spoke of marble showers for dogs. 
Again the statements were refuted, that time by Olhtoxd Davib, now 
in Congress himself. 

Mayor Chandler, who was in Congress with Bepreeentattve Skose 
when the W. P. A. appropriation for the shelter was made, today 
answered his former colleague, as follows: 

"I know that the facte of this W. P. A. project for protection of 
human life were made very clear In Congress in 1986. But under 
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tilt Immunity pennitted toy ttoo Federal Oonatituticm to a Member of 
CongreeSt there la no way to keep unprincipled people from mle* 
repreeentatlona." 

Dr. 8. h. Wadley, epidemologlst for the city health department, 
said, '*Of all the money spent in Memphis toy the Government, the 
money for the htimane shelter was the best spent." 

Dr. Wadley said the last death of a Memphian from rables—^ne 
of the most horrible deaths known to doctors^was in 1936, before 
the shelter opened. A child bitten In Memphis died of rabies in 
February 1936. During the 3 years before the shelter opened there 
were six rabies victims in Memphis. 

Dr. Wadley recalled that there was a makeshift shelter at the 
city stables on High Street before the new shelter opened. He said 
the dogs were all kept in one pen and people complained about their 
dogs being placed there, reporting that some developed hydrophobia 
after they returned from the pound. 


THE PAL8EH00D6 AAX STARTED AGAIN 


Dr. Wadley attributed the remarkably fine record in rabies reduc¬ 
tion for Memphis to steady work of picking up stray dogs by several 
small animal patrols operated from the shelter. He recalled that 
before the new shelter, whenever the newspapers reported a rabies 
case, there would be a drive to pick up stray dogs, with penal-farm 
trusties doing the work. 

Dr. Wadley said he hoped to see the ordinance changed further so 
that dogs will not be allowed on city streets unless on leashes. 

Attorney Charles Crabtree, chairman of the humane board, termed 
the statement of Representative Short ‘‘ridiculous," cited the rabies 
record as proof of the good work of the shelter. 

Following is the total number of Pasteur treatments to prevent 
rabies given by the city, at a cost of about $7 each, since 1933. Note 
the reduction starting in 1936, year the shelter opened: 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 


264 

282 

280 

131 

70 

120 

64 


Following are the number of dogs found to have had rabies: 


1032. 

1933. 

1934- 

1935- 

1936- 
1937.. 

1938. 

1939. 
1939. 


115 
113 
113 
145 
62 
20 
59 
19 
1 cat 


Mayor Chandler said he would reappoint the humane board, 
which operates the shelter under supervision of Commissioner Joe 
Boyle, within a few days, with the exception of Mrs. Frank Sweeney, 
who has left Memphis. Commissioner Boyle Is meeting with the 
board at 2 p. m. today to get acquainted with the set-up. 

Members of the board, other than Chairman Crabtree, Include 
Mrs. W. R. King. Ed Holcomb, C. C, Cartwright. 

Dr. L. M. Graves, superintendent of the city health department, 
ftnd Commissioner Boyle, ex ofllclo members. 


Nattonal Employment Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


LETTER PROM JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR ENCLOSING PROGRAM 
ADOPTED AT LAST NATIONAL CONVENTION OP THE AMERI¬ 
CAN LEGION 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record excerpts from a letter addressed 
to me by John Thomas Taylor, director of the national leg¬ 
islative committee of the American Legion, together with the 
national employment program as set forth in the report of 
the committee on employment, which was adopted by the 
.American Legion National Convention at Chicago In Septem¬ 
ber 1939. 

Colonel Taylor’s letter, as weU as the accompanying partial 
report, set forth the vexing problem of unemployment, with 


particular emphasis upon the employment dil^nma of the 
middle-aged and older worker. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or¬ 
dered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

The Amkrican Lsoion, 

National Lkgislatxve OoMMiTTBk, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1940, 

Honorable Jamss M. Mead, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Senator: Your letter of February 8, enclosing copy of S. J. 
Res. 80 and S. 1904, which you Introduced on March 22, 1939, de¬ 
served an earlier reply, but due to the fact that I have been away 
from the office a great deal my correspondence has suffered. 

Both of these measures contain proposals In which the American 
Legion Is very much Interested. With regard to S. 1904, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion has complained to some of the departments that by 
fixing a minimum age of 86 for certain positions they automatically 
bar World War veterans. 

This fixing of minimum-age limits on certain positions which 
automatically bar World War veterans resulted In the adoption of 
a resolution at the Los Angeles National Convention (1938), which 
requested legislation "making veterans of the World War ell^hle 
(provided they are otherwise qualified) for the position of post- 
office inspector, regardless of age.” 

With regard to 8. J. Res. 80, of course, the American Lieglon has 
considerable of an employment program, including the following: 

(1) Conduct a National Employment Week for Workers Over 
40 during the first week in May 1940. 

(2) Favoring a Federal-State program that will offer a retraining 
and training program as the means of reinstating these employ¬ 
able citizens (all citizens over 40) to their regtilar employment, 
and 

(3) Pointing to the inconsistency of the United States Govern¬ 
ment In urging private Industry to hire workers over 40, while at 
the same time refusing employment and promotion In Government 
service to those over 40, and urging adoption of rules in the Gov¬ 
ernment service "making possible the employment and promotion 
of American citizens over 40 with the desired qualifications.” 

So that you may have some Idea of the extent of the employ¬ 
ment program adopted at the last national convention held at 
Chicago in 1939, I enclose herewith the summary of proceedings of 
the twenty-first annual national convention. 

Very sincerely yours, 

John Thomas Taylor, 
Director, National Legislative Committee, 


REPORT OF committee ON EMPLOYMENT 

Resolution No. 280. Subject: National employment program, was 
adopted as follows: 

"Be it resolved by the American Legion in convention assembled 
at Chicago on September 25 to 28, 1939, That the following shall 
be the national employment program for the ensuing year: 

"1. Reaffirm that action taken by past national conventions that 
employment shall be a major program. 

"2. Continue and Increase our efforts and financial expenditures 
for the reemployment and vocational training of men over 40. 

"3. Conduct a National Employment Week for Workers Over 40 
during the first week In May 1940. 

"4. Reaffirm our endorsement of a rigid enforcement and exten¬ 
sion of civil service with adequate preference for veterans. 

"5. Increase the use of field secretaries In aid of the employment 
program. 

"6. Regularly devote one page of the monthly magazine and the 
columns of the National Legionnaire to article on employment 
and veterans' preference. 

”7. Vigorously press a program of employment stabilization. 

”8. Sponsor a national conference of outstanding leaders of 
finance, industry, labor, and agriculture to endeavor to secure a 
permanent solution of the imemployment problem.” 


Proposed Loan To Finland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4,1940 

ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article by 
David Lawrence, published In the Washington Evening Star 
of March 1, 1940, on the proposed loan to Finland. 
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There heingr no obJeetl<ni, the ftrtlele was ordered to be 
printed in the Ricord, as follows: 

Loan Mabxii IiIxlbbtons Ik Poumr— Pbecbsbkt 8st Ik Cooiss or 

ATIOK 


<By Datid Lawrence) 

Many yean from now the eongreMlonal action just completed In 
malting arailable a loan of SS0O00*000 to Finland will look far more 
Blgnlflcant than It does today. For, In the midst of a war for its 
very existence, Finland has received an outright governmental loan 
which ostensihly la to be used for purchase of food, but which ac¬ 
tually will be a net addition to Finland's financial reeouroes In its 
fighting with Russia. 

The obligations of neutrality—a very doubtful tttm these days— 
caused Oor^rress to refrain from naming Finland as the borrower, 
and the artificial device of increasing the funds of the Export-Im¬ 
port Bank was used to achieve the same purpose. 

This may appear to be legalised subterfuge, but in a world wherein 
nations fight each other with all the weapons of war and yet 
obtain the advantages of peaceful commerce by refusing to sanc¬ 
tion a formal declaration of belligerency, neutral governments are 
similarly ooxnpelled to adopt diplomatically conceived instru¬ 
mentalities. _ 

DBCBXVBS NO ONX 


Ko one is deceived by the process. The Russian Oovemment 
knows what the ^America Congress has done. So do the people of 
Finland. The President of the United States has even gone so far as 
to express publicly his belief that 08 percent of the American pwople 
sympathize with Finland In its struggle to retain Independence. 

Finland, of course, will have to comply with the formalities. She 
will buy foodstuffs with the money made available by the Export- 
Import Bank, but she will rearrange her domestic purchases so that 
money ordinarily used to buy food will go into the coffers of the 
Finnish treasury to buy munitions. Just bow the Finns will re¬ 
arrange their credits is their own business. The American Ok)vem- 
ment will ask no questions and will, of course, have no authority 
over what the treasury of Finland does with all Its financial 
resources. 

The salient fact remains that America has helped Finland at a 
critical time. Finland won her way into the good graces of the 
American people not ozoly by her democratic processes, but by 
honoring her debt obligations to the United States. 


IS PaXCEDENT SSTABLXBHXDr 


Bo far as Nazi and Communist observers may see, the United 
States Oovemment has backed up its expression of moral support 
with material aid to Finland. Does it mark a precedent for the 
future? The political generals here on both sides Insist that Amer¬ 
ica will never enter the war, but can it be as certainly asserted 
that the United States will not some day extend financial aid to 
other nations similarly hard pressed? 

Already there is talk of a relief appropriation for Poland, but 
this is plainly a humanitarian measure. Congress is being im¬ 
portuned by Republicans and Democrats to come to the relief of 
the millions of human beings who are starving in the conquered 
areas of Poland. Germany refuses to extend aid, insisting that 
the British blockade cuts off supplies needed for her own people. 

Former President Hoover has told a congressional committee 
that America, in his opinion, should appropriate money for the 
aid of the starving Poles. Rls view will help to keep the question 
from becoming tangled in partisan politics, which happened in 
some respects with reference to the Finnish loan. 

SWEDEN MAT BENEFIT 

Congress Is in a mood to hand out a few millions here and there 
for humanltartan reasons, and some day it may be in a mood to 
lend large sums to Norway and Sweden if they should find them¬ 
selves attacked. The probabilities are that even some of the In¬ 
creased authorizations just voted through the Export-Import Bank 
will be used In substantial ways to help Norway and Sweden to 
buy munitions and prepare for potential developments in Scandi¬ 
navia if the Finns are conquered. 

So whether America likes it or not, she has become involved in 
the World-Wide struggle for the preservation of democracy, and 
while nobody is even remotely suggesting that the United States 
will ever send an army overseas afi^Jn, American credits are bound 
to flow abroad in support of the cause of democracy. The Finnish 
loan makes a preosdent that cannot possibly be erased and marks 
a milestone In America's course of alleged Isolation. 


Peace or Participation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, ROBEIIT R, REYNOLDS 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 

EDITORIAL BY HON. JONATHAN DANIELS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have published in the Appendix of the Conorxssional 


Record an editorial entitled **Peace or Participation.^ Thb 
very able editorial expresses most forcefully xfly attitiMe 
pertaining to the Ruxopean situation. The editorial was 
written by Hon. Jonathan Daniels, editor of the News and 
Observer at Raleikh. N, C., as a result of a letter directed 
to him by Mr. W. T. Couch, of Chapel HiU, N. C. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed In the Rscord, as follows; 


[From the Raleigh (N. O.) News and Observer] 
Peace ob Pabtioipation 


The EDiroz, the Nkws and Observer, 

Raleigh, N, O. 

Dear Sir; In a number of editorlale since the outbreak of the 
present European war, the News and Observer has advocated the 
maintenance of strict neutrality. I believe that if the poUoles you 
have advocated are followed, this country sooner or later wlU be 
actively fighting in a great and terrible world war. 

I wish to ask you a few questions, which I think will clarify 
this issue. 

1. What neutrality laws would be violated by the extension of 
governmental credits to Finland siifflclent for that country to buy 
whatever armaments and munitions are necessary for her to defend 
herself? Please remember Russia has not declared war on Finland 
and Finland has paid her debts to the United States. I cannot 
limit myself to the advocacy of aid to Finland; but it seems to me 
that for anyone, even those who wish to keep strict legal neutrality, 
aid to Finland ty our Oovemment should be recognized as desirable. 

2. But can we afford to stop with aid to Finland? Do you think 
it is impossible for Germany and Russia, one or both, to win the 
present war? 

3. Do you believe this coimtry could live at peace with Europe 
and Asia dominated by Hitler's Germany or Stalin's Russia, one or 
both? Do you believe the possibility of victory for communism 
and nazi-ism over about half the people of the globe is not of 
enough consequence to make it imperative for this country to take 
sides, before taking sides is too late? 

4. What hope is there for the development and maintenance of 
international morality at any time in the future If the most pow¬ 
erful nation on the globe, the United States, refuses to consider and 
act on the moral problems Involved In the present conflict? 

6. Do you believe any European country would be willing to pay 
any attention whatever to anything the United States has to say 
at the end of the present conflict if we do not carry our part of the 
burden while war is going on? And how long will we live at peace 
with a Europe that pays no attention to our interests? 

In my opinion the course you advocate is the worst one pos¬ 
sible. If the people of the United States, through their Congress, 
made it known to the rest of the world that they will support to 
whatever limit is necessary BTance, England, and Finland in the 
present conflict, there would be no hope of victory for the other 
side. It Is possible that a commitment by this country to furnish 
supplies would make Germany and Russia see their present course 
as hopeless and bring the war to an end within a short period. 
In any case, whatever Germany and Russia might do. the furnish¬ 
ing of supplies by this country would certainly shorten rather than 
prolong the war—^unless we assume that Germany and Russia, 
without our active participation in furnishing supplies, are strong 
enough to make victory for them probable. 

Look at this problem coldly and selfishly as you please. An¬ 
swer these questions and see where they take you. 

If Germany and Russia win this war and if there is any inter¬ 
val of peace, it will not be long before this country will be fighting 
them and using the tremendous armaments which it Is now build¬ 
ing up. Why not give these armaments to that side with which 
we have some hope of living in peace and accord? If we do this, 
they may not need our men. If we do not do this, before it is 
over we will fumlsli both supplies and men. 

Sincerely yours. ^ 

Chapel Hill. 


The editor of The News and Observer is glad of the opportunity 
given him by the letter from icr. Oouch, head of the University of 
North Carolina Press, who, as a man of intelligence and good will, 
represents the views of many Americans. But It Is well to empha¬ 
size at the beginning that the Chapel Hill publisher and the editor 
of The News and Observer are miles apart. 

The editor of The News and Observer is opposed to any American 
entry into this war. 

On the other hand, Mr. Oouch has already reached the point 
Where "I cannot limit mya^ to aid to Finland." He suggests that 
It is '^imperative for this country to take sides, before taklne Bides 
is too late." But he feels, apparently, that we can take si^ as 
supplier and financier without sending men, and that as such 
participant without risk of life we should have respect and pres¬ 
tige m the world at the end of the war. 

The News and Observer believes that if we go to war we will go to 
war not only with our treasure but our youth, and that we sbalTbuy 
in blood the same old profitless disillusionment upon which we 
spent treasure and blood in the last one. 

But to answer Mr. Oouch*# questions: 

1. The News and Observer Is not Interested in the violation of any 
"neutrality laws" but in violations of neutrality Itself. It is not 
concerned with technicalities of war declaration but with the hor¬ 
ror of war's actual existence. As a matter of personal sympathy 
the editor of the News and Observer is as ardently on the side of 
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the Finns as he has been on the side of the Ethiopians, the Chinese, 
as millions of Americans were on the side of the Boers. But Indi¬ 
vidual sympathy is one thing; ofllclal national aid by America to one 
Bide in a war is another. Mr. Couch cannot limit himself to advo¬ 
cacy of aid to Finland. He would go further. And that way 
beyond eld Is war. 

2. The obvious implication of Mr. Couch’s second question Is his 
will to enter the struggle to defeat Germany and Russia. Again as 
a personal feeling the editor of the News and Observer with Mr. 
Couch prefers the Allied cause to that of Germany and Russia. But 
he does not believe in the possibility of “victor^’ for anybody In 
large-scale modem wars. Did the Allies win the last war? Did 
democracy? 

3. Mr. Couch’s question Is for the long future. The question as 
to whether we can live at peace In the future Is unimportant com¬ 
pared to his disregard for living at peace now. Wise men wish peace 
for their children. ’The News and Observer does not believe they 
prepare for it by making war themselves upon no matter what high 
moral pretensions. We fought a war to end war. Did we end It? 

Furthermore, Hitler and Stalin are mortal. And neither com¬ 
munism nor nazl-lsm are In any true sense Rxisslan or German. 
Both grew In the aftermath of war In nations where they had not 
held power before. We might very well—and quickly—create 
fascism In the United States by fighting fascism and communism 
abroad, and get communism here as our own share of victory or 
defeat. 

The theory that the Germans, because now Fascist, and the Rus¬ 
sians, because now Communist, are men of special wickedness is 
another aspect of the German theory that the Jews are evil and 
the Germans good. All peoples—all nations—have good and evil in 
them. France a century ago went from royalty through terror, 
through dictatorship, limited monarchy, the commune, to the re¬ 
public. The devil does not live forever under any one roof—or flag. 

4. What hope Is there for the development and maintenance of 
International morality If the United States does not keep its peace, 
and In peace strengthen its democracy as example for a world in 
chaos? We undertook before to help reshape the world In terms of 
International morality. This present world is what we shaped. 

6. At the end of this war, If, despite the pressure of emotional 
men, the United States shall have kept its peace, it will, In a weary 
world needing help, not only be stronger than it was in the councils 
of vindictiveness with which the last war ended. It will also stand as 
proof that there Is no victory for any but those who follow the paths 
of productive peace, 

Mr. Crouch believes that If the course of the News and Observer 
In its will to stay out of this war is followed, “this country sooner or 
later will be actually fighting in a great and terrible world war.’’ 
That may be the end before us all. But Mr. Couch would hurry 
us into that war now. He only deludes himself when ho thinks we 
could run to war with supplies and money and keep our men at 
home. If that were possible. It would be contemptible. If we are 
going to war to save the world, as Mr. Couch in fact proposes, we 
cannot go as pawnbrokers and peddlers. We must go as men. How 
much respect would there be for us In the role of this safe supplier 
Mr. Couch conceives at the end of the war? We were “Uncle Bhy- 
lock“ to oiu* own allies at the end of the last one, though we sent 
our men as well as our money. What term would there be for ua 
among nations bled white if we should go, as Mr, Couch thinks we 
might, Into full partisanship but in such a way that “they may not 
need our men?” 

If we go to war. we go to the limit. Don’t make any mistake about 
that. War would be not only airplanes from Hartford and dollars 
from Washington but also boys from Raleigh and Chapel HiU. 

Finally— 

The News and Observer Is for peace. 

It believes that peace cannot be preserved unless ofllclal neutrality 
16 preserved and that every official act which Is unneutral In fact is 
a step to wcr. 

If war comes, as It may under the pressures of emotional men, the 
News and Observer does not believe that the United States, or any 
combination of nations, can by war save democracy, by war end war, 
by war destroy laacism or communism, by war create goodness or 
decency on this earth. 

The road to war is an old road. It leads to death and nothing else. 

Blr Gallahad in the modern world must ride with the four horse¬ 
men of the Apocalypse. And he can destroy peace a good deal easier 
than he can save the world. 


Gold and Silver Purchase Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 

AR'nCLES FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD AND THE 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article by Leon Pearson 


which appeared In the Washington Times-Herald of Feb-' 
ruary 19, 1940, and an article from the Washington Evening 
Star of February 20, 1940. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. O.) Times-Herald of February 10, 1940] 
(By Leon Pearson) 

Like the chance outcome of daisy picking—she loves me, she 
loves me not—are matters of state often decided. So it was with 
the most important monetary measure so far this session of 
Congress. 

The tide of opinion was going one way. Senator Barkley made a 
tjelephone call, the tide was reversed, and all Mexico breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee was debating 
Senator Townsend's resolution to put an end to purchases of for¬ 
eign silver. This would have been a body blow to Mexico, which 
supplied nearly half ($31,000,000) of the total United States buy 
($70,000,000) in 1039. 

Townsend had strong support from Members of both parties. 
The purchases were regarded as a waste of money, with little bene¬ 
fit to this country and large benefit to Mexico. And why be chari¬ 
table to Mexico? One Member went so far as to urge passage of 
the measure as a retaliation against Mexico for oil expropriation. 

Such sentiment caused the subcommittee to take favorable ac¬ 
tion at its 10 o'clock meeting in the morning. At 10:30, the full 
committee met, and sentiment seemed to be sweeping In the same 
direction. Up rose Senator Barkley, administration leader, and 
excused himself. He went into an adjacent office, picked up a 
telephone, and called the Treasury. 

Morgenthau was out of town. He got Acting Secretary Dan Bell. 

“This Townsend bill,” sold Barkley, “has just been passed by the 
subcommittee, and is about to be passed by the full committee. 
I've been trying for a day and a half to find out what you people 
think of this bill. How about it?” 

Bell told Barkley that the President was opposed to the bill, 
that he wanted power to continue foreign purchases of silver. 
Bell said he hoped the committee's action might be headed off. 

Barkley went back to the committee room, reported the opinion 
of the President, and asked for delay. It was granted. 

This action was cabled to Mexico, where officials breathed more 
freely, hoping for something better than daisy plucking at the 
next turn. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of February 20, 1940] 

COLD IMPORTS INCREASE SLIGHTLY FOB WEEK 

Gold imports totaled $56,216,779 in the week ended February 14, 
an increase of about $600,000 from the previous week. 

The Commerce Department said the imports Included $5,669,978 
from Russia, the first direct shipment from that country in about 
2 years. The shipment drew considerable attention when it was 
unloaded from the Russian vessel Kim B^t Ban Francisco. 

Other principal shipments included $7,040,193 from Norway. 
$6,759,270 from Sweden, $3,733,306 from the United Kingdom, and 
$28,056,587 from Canada. 

Gold deposited under earmark at the Federal Reserve banks by 
foreign central banks and governments declined $15,105,736 during 
the week to a total of $1,110,250,000. 

Silver imports amoimted to $962,316, about the same as the pre¬ 
ceding week, and included $185,162 from Canada and $585,368 from 
Mexico. 

Exports were $1,882 of gold and $19,127 of silver. 


Silver-Purchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE RENO (NEV.) EVENING GAZETTE 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ajsk unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an editorial from the State of 
Nevada, published in the Reno Evening Gazette of February 
15, 1940, endorsing my bill on silver-buying repeal. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Reno (Nev.) Evening Gazette of February 16, 1940] 
FOREION SILVSai FOLLY 

Again the administration has stepped in to oppose those who 
would discontinue the purchase of foreign silver, of which this 
country has already acquired more than 1.800,000,000 ounces, every 
ounce of which is a menace to the future price of American silver. 
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TD discontinue the purchase of this foreign metal, the administra¬ 
tion spokesmen say, would disturb our trade relations with some of 
the Latin American states, notably Mexico. Thtis, it appears, it 
13 the administration’s policy to continue to buy their trade and 
their alleged good will at the expense of the taxpayers of America 
and the silver miners and operators of the metal-mlnlng States. 

For years the National Government has been spending tre¬ 
mendous sums to move out at this country the great surpluses of 
wheat, com, and cotton, because their very presence here operates 
to depress both the fx^esent and future prices of those commodities. 
Especially these surpluses are a menace to future prices as every 
agricultural {urodueer knows. On the other hand, however, the 
administration is pursuing a directly opposite course with respect to 
silver. In the face of the well-known law of supply and demand, 
and the operation of that law upon future prices, it is piling up 
bUUons of ounces of silver, more than four-fifths of which was 
mined abroad, to afflict hereafter the American silver Industry by 
dmrasslng the price of its product. 

TOe Townsend bill to discontinue these foreign ptirchases should 
be passed. By advocating this sensible measure. Senator Towksbwd 
Is better representing the silver Industry of America than some of 
its pretended spokesmen. 

St. Lawrence Waterway 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1940 

Mr. MARTIN J. KEOTJEDY. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, yesterday in the city of Albany, the capital of 
my State, a mass meeting was held at which more than 80 
groups were represented. These groups embraced every form 
of commercial activity in my State and the purpose of this 
gathering was to voice a formal protest against the consum¬ 
mation of the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway treaty. 

I would like the Membew of the House to know that on 
January 17, 1940, I introduced H. R. 360, which is now 
pending before the Rulesi Committee. My resolution pro¬ 
vides for an inquiry of all matters pertaining to the Great 
lAkes-St. Lawrence deep waterway treaty, because I am 
firmly of the opinion that this treaty should not be made, 
and, further, if it Is made it should be made only as a result 
of current information after consideration of an the prob¬ 
lems involved. 

1 would respectfully ask each Member of the House to 
read my resolution for the reason that it suggests by its 
questions the many controversial points at issue which 
should be clarified before this treaty is seriously considered 
for ratification. 

At this point I would like to mention a few of the organi¬ 
zations who are actively opposed to this treaty: New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, Albany Chamber of Commerce, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Troy Chamber of Commerce, 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York, Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board, New York Waterways Association, 
Albany District Port Commission. National Coal Association, 
West Side Association of New York, Association of American 
Railroads, Harbor Carriers of the Port of New York, Long 
Island Association, New York State Retail Fuel Merchants' 
Association, American Merchant Marine Institute. 

I would also like the Members of the House, as well as the 
Senate, to read the individual views of Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, of New York, submitted to the Senate under date 
of January 10, 1934. At that time, the proposed treaty on 
this subject faited ratification by the Senate and nothing 


has developed in this matter which warrants the reversal 
of the position then taken by the Senate. 

On January 23,1940,1 addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of State expressing my personal views on this treaty and 
directing his attention to the fact that the neutrality of the 
United States might be seriously questioned because— 

In reference to what ehould be the paramount aspect of these 
negotiatioxui, 1. e., the effect upon our neutrality, it Is obvious 
that the British Empire, now a belligerent country, would have so 
enhanced its war resources by this proposed treaty that our own 
neutrality might be open to serious orltlolsm. 

We must be mlndfid of the fact that Oanada is a dominion of 
the British Empire. That country Is presently interfering with the 
United States malls and ships. Its response to your courteous 
notes of protest against such interferences was not the response 
of a ooimtry with which at this time we should conclude such a 
treaty as Is proposed. 

My dear Mr. Secretary, no possible harm could oome to the 
national welfare of the United States by such a reasonable post¬ 
ponement of this project as I have coiggested in my letter of 
January 17. but there is real cause to fear the effects on our 
neutrality that might follow the signing of a treaty with a country 
now at war. to build a seaway entirely within its borders on money 
to be loaned by the Treasury of the United States. 

In view of my letter of January 17, as weU as the above con¬ 
siderations. I respectfully renew my request for a suspension of 
all negotiations on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes deep waterway. 

As the advisability of making this treaty Is being bitterly 
debated in many public forums. It Is important that the 
Members of Congress keep an open mind on the subject so 
that every piece of valuable information may he carefully 
weighed and considered. I believe the following editorial 
taken from the New York Enquirer of February 26, 1940, 
expresses the thoughts and wishes of many of our citizens: 

UBT THE FACTS BE KNOWN 

Representative Martin J. Keniocdt of New York has introduced 
In the House a resolution calling for a comprehensive and thor¬ 
ough investigation by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project. 

The proposed undertaking, to be carried out Jointly by the 
United States and Canada, has many serious aspects, as far as 
this Republic Is concerned. The need of securing a true under¬ 
standing and evaluation of its complexities Is of vital Importance 
to the American people, for whom it has political, economic, and 
financial considerations which call for the closest scrutiny and the 
exercise of the highest statesmanship. 

It is to be hop^ that the Kennedy resolution will be speedily 
adopted and put into operation. The New York Representative 
has performed a timely national service by his vidse initiative. 
There would be no Justification In our entering into a compact 
with our northern neighbor, for the materialization of the project, 
without being fully cognizant of Its meaning to the United States. 
Unfortunately. It would seem that our consummating a treaty 
with Canada imder blindfolded conditions is desired in certain 
quarters. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project is not new. It 
has been imder discussion for many years. A treaty between this 
country and Canada with regard to it was rejected by the United 
States Senate in 1934. At the present time negotiations for another 
treaty are going on between Washington and Ottawa. 

The New York Enquirer is opposed to this Republic involving 
itself In such a perilous International undertaking. 

In view of our past experience. Uncle Sam will be expected to 
make the major financial and other sacrifices, and unless the 
British Imperial outpost north of us gets the very best of the 
bargain there will be no Canadlan-Amerlcan treaty covering the 
project. 

It is certainly an extraordinary thing that this Republic ^ould 
be asked to become a partner in a water route which will be 
almost completely upon Canadian territory, whose sole outlet to 
the sea will be altogether under Canadian Jtirlsdictlon. whose 
capabilities, by reason of its shallowness, will be restricted to 
smaller-type vessels, and whose shipping facilities wUl be available 
for only 7 or 8 months a year, by reason of adverse climatio 
conditions. 

Allow me to thank you for your interest in this proposi¬ 
tion and to express the hope that nothing will be done In 
the matter of the making of this treaty, at this time, be¬ 
cause I believe it would be a useless expenditure of money, 
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but, more than the wasting of the money, Is the possibility 
that it might affect our neutrality. The neutrality of this 
country is the closest thing to the heart of every American. 


What Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF ' ■ 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4,1940 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agriculture 
recently published some interesting figures showing changes 
In farm population and farms, total cash farm income, cash 
Income per farm, and cash income per farm person for the 
three decades 1910-39. Here in a simple five-column table 
agricultural statisticians have condensed 30 years of Ameri¬ 
can farm history. The table shows the marked upswing in 
farm Income during World War years, the precipitous post¬ 
war drop, the slow but steady rise during the 1920’s, the 
impact of world depression on American agriculture, the 
temporary increase during the first 5 New Deal years, and 
the drop since 1937. 

Column 1 shows the trend in total United States cash 
farm income. Total farm income, excluding benefit pay¬ 
ments, in 1939, the last New Deal year, was $7,600,000,000, 
compared with $5,300,000,000 in 1933, the first New Deal year. 
Total farm income was $11,200,000,000 in 1929. 

Column 3 shows the trend in cash income per farm. Cash 
Income per farm was $1,102 in 1939 and $785 in 1933. This 
compares with $1,784 in 1929. 

Column 5 indicates the trend in cash Income per farm 
person. Per capita farm income was $238 in 1939 and $167 
In 1933. Cash income per farm person in 1929 was $371. 


Table I.— Cash income from farm marketings — total, per farm, and 
per capita—United States, 1929, 1933, and 1939 


Year 

Cash in¬ 
come 

Number 
of farms 
Jan. 1 

Cash In¬ 
come per 
farm 

Farm pop¬ 
ulation 
Jan. 1 

Cash In¬ 
come per 
capita 

3029 . 

Million 

dollars 

11,221 

6,278 
7,626 

Thousands 
6, 290 
6,720 
0,020 

Dollars 

1,784 

1 785 

1.102 

Thousands 
30, 220 
31,693 
32,069 

Dollars 

371 

167 

238 

1033 . 

1939 . 



Sourw: The ARricultural Situation, December 1939, p. 17. 


While these statistics indicate some recovery from the world 
depression which struck world agriculture with particular 
force, they do not reveal any sign of a full and sustained 
recovery. Thus total farm cash Income in 1939 was only 68 
percent of the predepression level. In other words, total 
cash income in 1939 was 32 percent below 1929; cash income 
per farm was 38 percent below; and per capita farm income 
was 36 percent below the 1929 point. 

That United States farmers are not as well off under the 
New Deal as formerly is shown if one compares farm Income 
during the 7 years 1926-32 with the 7 years 1933-39. The 
7 Republican years Include 3 years of world depression and 
the 7 New Deal years include 5 years of recovery and 2 of 
depression. Cash farm income for the 7 Republican years 
averaged $9,046,000,000 a year, compared with $7,247,000,000 
a year for the New Deal period. Average annual income per 
farm for the period 1926-32 was $1,432, compared with $1,062 
for the period 1933-39. Average annual income per farm per¬ 
son for the Republican period was $298, compared with $228 
for the New Deal years. 


Table n 



Republican 
years 1020-32 

Democratic 
years 1933-39 ‘ 

AveraRo yearly total farm income. 

$0,046,000,000 

1,432 

298 

17,247,000,000 

1,002 

223 

A voraye yaarly innomo par farm _. 

Averse Income per farm person... 



I Including; benefit payments; Average total farm income $7,670,000,000; average 
income per farm, $1,124; and average income per farm person, $271. 

Source; Computed from data in The Agricultural Situation, December 1930, p, 17. 


Nor have New Deal production and marketing controls, 
commodity loans, and ever-normal granaries succeeded even 
in stabilizing farm income. Cash income per farm and per 
farm person in 1939 was approximately the same as in 
1935. In the 2 years 1938 and 1939 farmers lost every¬ 
thing they gained between 1935 and 1937. 

What can American farmers expect if the rate of progress 
since 1933 is maintained? In other words, how long will 
it be until the American farmer will get back to the Income 
position which he occupied under Republican administra¬ 
tions? The figures which I have given indicate that by 
1948, if recovery continues at the rate since 1933. the farmer 
will have regained his 1929 level. At the same rate of 
recovery farm income ought to equal $15,000,000,000 by 
1958. It will be 11 years until farmers* cash income from 
wheat gets back to the 1929 level. Cotton producers, how¬ 
ever, will have to be more patient, because it will be 43 years 
until they receive as much as they did in 1929. 

There Is one offsetting factor, however, which may tend 
to slow up this rate of recovery. If the New Deal continues 
to spend in excess of receipts at its 1933-39 rate, the gross 
public debt in another 10 years will reach $70,000,000,000 
to $75,000,000,000. 


Presidential Spending From Washington to 
Roosevelt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 

TABLE SHOWma PRESIDENTIAL EXPENDITURES, PREPARED 
BY THE NEW YORK SUN 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr Speaker, there is no more important 
questibn before the American people today than that of 
Government finance, spending, and deficits. 

In this connection it is most interesting to give considera¬ 
tion to the record of all Presidential administrations from 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt, inclusive. 

Therefore, pursuant to permission given me to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following; 

TABLE SHOWS SPENDING OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 

(Article prepared by Washington Bureau of the New York Sun) 

This table sets forth the complete financial record of every 
President of the United States from the adoption of the Consti¬ 
tution in 1789 to date. The figures given up to 1939 show the 
actual receipts, expenditures, and deficits recorded In the annals 
of the Treasury Department and certified to Congress in the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. Figures for 1940 and 
1941 are the estimate presented to Congress by President Roosevelt 
in his Budget message. 

The totals show that Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 8 years, has spent 
58 percent as much as all of his predecessors put together In 
144% years. He received In taxes In these depression years 44 
percent as much as all of his predecessors together have coUeotect 
and he has almost exactly doubled the national debt. 
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President 


George Washington.. 

John Adams. 

Thomas JefTemon. 

James Madison (War of ISl^.. 

James Monroe...-. 

John Qulnoy Adams............. 

Andrew Jackson.. 

Martin Van Boron. 

Harrison and Tyler». 

James K. Poik (Mexican War). 

Zachary Taylor. 

Millard Fillmore.. 

Franklin Pierce. 

James Buchanan... 

Abraham Lincoln (Civil War). 

Andrew Johnson... 

U. 8. Orant. 

Rutherford B. Hayes... 

Garfield and Arthur... 

Grover Cleveland (first administration).. 

Benjamin Harrison... 

Grover Cleveland (second administratioiO. 

William McKinley (^anish-American War)_ 

Theodore Roosevelt.. 

William Howard Taft. 

Woodrow Wilson (World War).1_ 

Warren G. Harding. 

Calvin Coolidge... 

Herbert Hoover. 

Total of all Presidents up to F. D. Roosevelt. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Grand total, all Presidents. 


Number, 
OffiflCttl ! 
years 
aervod 

Reoelpto 

Expenditures 

Surplus (-f) 
or deflolt (-) 

PubUodebtat 
end of adminis* 
tration 

8 

$32,000,785 

$84,068,506 

-$1,422,741 

$83,762,172 

4 

84,984,839 

84,262.668 

+722.171 

62,976,294 

8 

113,400.835 

72,424,280 

+40,976,546 

65,196,318 

8 

180,811,080 

176,478,974 

-46,162,894 

127,334,934 

8 

171,895,953 

147.287,899 

+24,668,054 

90,876,877 

4 

94,831,286 

65,427,037 

+29,404,249 

67,476,044 

8 

252,061,371 

162,969,098 

+99,092,278 

386,958 

4 

102,219,579 

122,825,262 

-20,105,083 

5,260.870 

4H 

104,430,540 

108,004,688 

-4.474,148 

15,025,303 

4 

128,130,658 

175,477,220 

-52,337,562 

63,061,850 

1 

43,603,439 

39,543,492 

+4,060,947 

, 63,452,774 

8 

163,993,174 

140,088,047 

1 +28,905,127 

1 59,804,661 

4 

282,172,928 

255,154, 264 

+27,018,664 

28,701,875 

4 

197,716,370 

272,038,490 

-75,217,120 

90, 682,417 

4 

768,020,123 

8,852,880,410 

-2,589,354,287 

2,677,929,012 

4 

1,825,248,460 

1,578,557,655 

+246,690,805 

2,545,110,590 

8 

2,670,905, 586 

2,263,386.783 

+417, 518,803 

2,107, 759,903 

4 

1,225,899.068 

1,082,268,067 

+193,631, oil 

2,019,285,728 

4 

1,474,023,408 

1,027,742,757 

+446, 280,651 

1,678,661,169 

4 

1,474,159,137 

1,077,629,099 

+396, 530.038 

1,249,470. 511 

4 

1,536,450.844 

1,412,315,899 

+124, 134,045 

061,431,766 

4 

1,816,948,887 

1,441,674,184 

-124,726,297 

1,226,793,713 

4 

2,076.208,146 

2,093,918, 534 

-17,710,888 

1.221,572.245 

8 

4,076,747.262 

4,655.450.616 

+21,297,447 

1,148,815,372 

4 

2,794,065,060 

2.799,211,874 

-5,146,814 

1,193,047,746 

8 

24,875,781,688 

46.038, 260.143 

-22,662,478,455 

23,976,250,608 

2 

8,116,230,632 

6,667, 235,429 

+1.449,001203 

22, 340,687, 758 

6 

28,959,941.899 

18,585, 549,136 

+5,374,392,763 

16.031,197,748 

4 

11,453,002.513 

15,490,476,656 

-4,087,474,143 

22,538,672,164 

144H 

91.586,076.130 

112,203.367,065 

-20,617,290,935 

22,638.672,164 

8 

40.089,857,967 

65,628.526,692 

-25,638,668,735 

44.988,677,622 

162H 

131,676,934,087 

177,831,893,757 

-46,165,959,670 



In the administration of President Tyler, however, it was changed to run from July 1, to the following 


• Up until 1843 the fiscal year coincided with the calendar year. 

June 90, thus making President Tyler accountable for fiscal years instead of 4. 

Research on Sugar Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


ADDRESS BY DR. E. W. BRANDBS 

Mr. ELLEITOER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Research on Sugar Plants and Some Prac¬ 
tical Adaptations, deliver^ by Dr. E. W. Brandes, principal 
pathologist in charge, Division of Sugar Plant Investiga¬ 
tions, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
before the second general meeting, American Society of 
Sugar Beet Technologists, at Denver, Colo., on January 5, 
1940. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The title selected for this Informal talk is Research on Sugar 
Plants and Some Practical Adaptations. That Is a broad subject 
and gives the opportunity to speak at length, but 1 will limit my 
remarks to a half doaen lines of work sponsored by the Division of 
Sugar Plant Investigations dxiring the past two decades. An ap- 

g ralsal of the value of this research to American agrioulttire will 
e recapitulated, showing that In this period a total approaching 
$1,000,000,000 of conserved capital and added national wealth is 
directly attributable to it, and indirectly many millions more have 
gone to “good neighbors.’* Nor are the results to be evaluated only 
In monetary units, since at present a half million of our people 
who might otherwise be on relief have means of livelihood because 
of this research, which, relatively, has cost little. 

The realistic view demands that these benefits be credited as net 
gains with no deduction for compensating factors, such as possible 
other uses of the land and labor or possible income of any kind 
derived indirectly. We have a long-established firmly rooted do¬ 
mestic sugar industry. That is a sufficient reason for the success¬ 
ful efforts to make it more efficient. Nor are the ramifications of 
these contributions to national wealth limited to the producers who 
benefited directly by the results of this research, as these producers 
in turn constitute a market for American goods greater than that 
which might come from potential producers elsewhere. 


In comparison with other sugar-producing areas, the United 
States has made much progress in the Improvement of the sugar 
plants during the past 20 years. In that period there has been a 
series of Interruptiozis in growth of the several sugar industries, in 
the main resulting from natural causes adversely affecting the 
plants themselves. These natural causes, -chiefly plant diseases, 
more than any other factors, have threatened the continued exist¬ 
ence of the industries. Their impact on the Industries and their 
effects on growth have varied in duration and degree and have been 
different in character. 

Intimate knowledge of these natural caxises as they affect pro¬ 
duction units represented by plantations or farms is required if 
reliable interpretation of p!it3duction statistics is to be made. 
Broad interpretations of production trends without such intimate 
knowledge, especially of extensive areas, are likely to be Imperfect. 
The Interruptions in productivity of our sugar industries during 
the past 20 years were characterized, for example, by practical 
collapse in Louisiana and the South, violent and unpredictable 
annual fluctuations of output in the western beet areas, and cur¬ 
tailment, lesser In amount than In Louisiana, followed by tem¬ 
porarily retarded recovery in Puerto Rico. 

The ominous nature of the situation in the South in the p>erlod 
from 1918 and culminating in 1026 was apparent to all without 
need for intimate knowled^ of the cause. But reaction to it by 
observers was not unanimous and the differences lay In ability 
to ascribe the cause and visualize the chances of any remedial 
measures. A well-known economist Immediately sounded the 
death knell of the Industry and no prudent financing Institu¬ 
tion was willing to risk a dollar on it. The Income of sugar 
farmers In Louisiana dropped to such a pitiful figure that the 
State's leading adviser In agriculture complacently drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that a minor poultry industry was more profitable. 
However, a small group of growers was persuaded that the natural 
cause of the calamity could be determined and that some control 
could be found, and they met the challenge rather than passively 
submitting to what many took to be Inexorable force. They 
seized upon the hope of remedial measures then offered and those 
in prospect, and with indomitable will literally lifted themselves 
by their own bootstraps. The remedy offered was a botanical 
specimen imprepossesslng In appearance, which elicited some 
amused if not derisive comment at first, even by the man who 
later with self-effacing public spirit contributed the same means 
of salvation to thousands of his neighbors. He lost his own plan¬ 
tation because the remedy came too late. 

Reduced to simple terms, the recent decline of the Louisiana 
sugar industry was due to the unnoticed introduction of a virus 
disease of sugarcane, mosaic, which met an unprepared industry 
not provided with adequate research facilities. The lesson in un¬ 
preparedness cost the industry more than can be measured In 
money. Adjustment of whole communities to a calamity bringing 
unlverskl loss of revenue brought the gravest personal and family 
problems and, because of the lack of other enterprise to turn to, 
an unwholesome resignation, In the end. after costly delay, a 
reasonably satisfactory solution was found In the improvement 
locally of sugarcane varieties by breeding for resistance to dla- 
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ease and adaptation to our climate and soUe. Involved an 

elaborate program of scientific work after literally combing the 
world for breeding material. Details of the main and accessory 
projects by a dozen specialists have been reported In numerous 
publications, and need not be emunerated here. 

The practical adaptation of this research Is shown by the pro- 
duct Ion figures which Indicate that beginning with the year 1927, 
when the first new variety was Increased to acreage refiected In 
the statistics, there has been a constant rise as variety succeeded 
variety In the gradual development of better sorts by breeding. 
The actual increase in production was from less than 50,000 to 
nearly 600,000 tons of sugar, the acreage In can^ for the tenfold 
Increase being only about double. (Some of the acreage planted 
In 1026 was not harvested.) 

A similar visitation of disease caused by the same or related 
viruses occurred in Puerto Rico, where studies were begun by the 
Division of Sugar Plant Investigations earlier than in the Gulf 
States. Because of great local variation In weather, indirectly 
affecting the efficiency of natural dissemination of the virus, the 
problem in Puerto Rico resembled that in Ix>ulslana only in part. 
In some districts It Is possible by a system of almost constant 
rogulng to grow susceptible varieties of cane even today. Because 
of the expense and potential danger, that Is not a wholly satis¬ 
factory system and requires further attention. Other districts 
representing a large percentage of the total area in cane required 
substitution of resistant varieties. 

The history of discovery and development of resistant varieties 
for Puerto Rico was analogous to that on the mainland, except 
that, due to more exacting demands of climate in the latter 
area, finding suitable breeding material required a more thorough 
search. Without the background of fundamental research carried 
on by the Division, the sugar industry in Puerto Rico would be 
In a far less flourishing condition today and the same can be said 
of the relatively new industry In Florida, which faces other un¬ 
solved problems because of its position intermediate between Tropi¬ 
cal and Temperate Zone conditions. Parenthetically, the sugar¬ 
cane vinis-disease problems the world over and their solution by 
“variety revolution” or other means received their present con¬ 
ception, and the inspiration and methods of control, because of 
the appropriations by Congress of money for this research. 

Beyond mere repair of the disease Injury, the improved tone and 
tempo of sugarcane yields so easily perceived In many plantations of 
Cuba and the West Indies generally. South American countries, and 
to some extent in Africa, Oceania, and Asia, even the little Industry 
In southern Spain, trace a measure of their current impetus to this 
research. Twenty-two countries have safely received Improved 
plant material for which the Division acted as a clearing house, 
whatever its origin, by maintaining a quarantine station. En¬ 
couragement lent by the improved performance of the resistant or 
tolerant varieties led, by natural reasoning, to consideration of 
further improvement by other means and has resulted In sub¬ 
stantial gains to levels never before reached, this In the face of a 
declining world price of sugar. The sum total of benefits to hu¬ 
manity by conservation of effort and In lessened cost of an indis¬ 
pensable commodity would be a staggering amount. 

To arrive at the estimate of American dividends paid by this 
research, we credit to It all production with plant material released 
by the Division used where sugar production had quite failed, owing 
to low yield, and a part of production on lands that, because off 
low yield, were Jeopardized but not actually abandoned. On the 
latter the significant Increases in production since the Improved, 
disease-resistant varieties have been planted are very great and are 
Just as directly attributable to this research. 

In addition, we credit the capital Investment In factories, ma¬ 
chinery, plantation railways, and specialized implements and equip¬ 
ment in the areas definitely marked for abandonment or already 
abandoned. If solutions had not been found for these field prob¬ 
lems, all fabrication equipment would have had Junk value only. 
On that basis we boldly assert that the Gulf States sugar and sirup 
industries owe to this research over a period of 14 years $360,- 
000,000 and the present employment of 60,000 workers, with an 
average of 3 dependents each, or a total of 240,000 persons. 

The Increased per acre production In Puerto Rico, beginning in 
1919 when the first mosaic-resistant variety was supplied, has been 
steady and has now reached over 100 percent. While the prompt 
clarification of the perplexing disease problems, the early resistant 
varieties, and guidance were directly contributed by the Division 
of sugar Plant Investigations, continuance of the work by local 
research Institutions and added Improvement must be recognized; 
therefore, one-half of the annual Increments In per acre yield 
since that date, a total of $226,000,000, Is the claim. In this indus¬ 
try, which, as a whole, was not threatened with extinction, credit 
for salvage of capital investment is relinquished, except for facto¬ 
ries supplied by the worst-affected 70,000 acres and the workers 
thereon, respectively $10,000,000 and livelihood for 26,000 workers. 
That these workers and dependents, 100,000 people, would have 
found other gainful employment in the present depressed period 
for the agricultural Industries is leas likely than the alternative, 
enlistment In the army of unemployed. 

This record of the southern sugarcane industry laid prostrate by 
a virus disease finds coimterpart in the ravages of sugar beet curly 
top In western United States. The effects of the disease have been 
grave enough and so widespread in many years of the decade pre¬ 
ceding 1084 as to bring about sharp decline In the average acre- 
Is of a whole State. In such years of disease outbreak, the fao- 
records reveal that average acre-yields in some districts have 
dropped precipitously from the expected 16 tons or more to 6 tons 


or less. Such figures, based on harvested acreage, obviously give no 
record of thousands of acres cd^andoned. ^ 

As throwing light on the Impact of curly top on the beet-sugaif 
Industry, one may trace the history of sugar-beet cUlttire in western 
reclamation projects or other agricmtural areas In the West—sucdi 
as the Truckee project, Salt River project. Delta and other Utah 
areas, the San Joaquin Valley of California, the Yakima Valley of 
Washington, and many others. The story is much the same for 
all—Introduction of the crop, a brief period of fine prospects, and 
finally crop failure because of curly top, and ultimate abandonment 
of sugar-beet growing by farmers. 

The history of factories erected with high hope and welcomed 
by farmers on the irrigated lands as providing a market for the 
pivots cash crop in the agricultural program also portrays the 
Emergency situation that curly top brought about. Each venture 
represented the investment of upwards of one-half millions dollars. 
The subsequent history of these beet-sugar factorlea Is a drab plc- 
twe of Idle years or, at best, sporadic a^lvlty as one season's crop 
or another by some vicissitude of climate managed to escape a 
disease epidemic. A factory erected In the Yakima Valley operated 
only a few days In a single season, then was closed and eventually 
dismantled. Curly top practically made the beet-sugar Industry 
In western United States lead a gypsy existence in its futile quest 
to find some reasonably secure areas In which to grow the sugar 
beet. 

No business could long continue under these conditions and by 
X929 the western beet-sugar Industry was at Its lowest ebb and 
bankruptcy was Imminent for many enterprises. 

But these failures of capital to srleld returns, the losses of 
original Investments, and the collapse of many ventures In spite 
of constant outlay of new capital, signify far more than mere 
money losses. In essence, they are faithful Indices of far-reaching 
and profound effects upon the agrlcifltural population and on the 
agricultural system of the West. On the human side, they In¬ 
volve disappointment, wastage of human effort, and wreckage of 
farm families. Wherever a factory was forced to stand Idle because 
the sugar-beet crop failed because of curly top, the livelihoods if 
not the fortunes of several hxmdred farmers aroimd the factory 
were Jeopardized. 

In 1920, Congress recognized the emergency situation and ap¬ 
propriated a considerable sum for Investigation of the beet-leaf 
hopper and the virus It transmits. These funds for research on the 
disease have permitted an augmented attack on the whole prob¬ 
lem and prompt capitalization on all the promising leads developed 
by earlier research of this Division. It was possible in 1931 to 
demonstrate the first progress In the development of curly-top-re- 
sistant varieties. By 1933, steps were under way to Increase the 
seed of a variety that was Introduced in 1934, under the designa¬ 
tion “U. S. 1,” for use by farmers. 

Since that time, other curly-top-reeistant varieties have followed 
in quick succession—^U. S. 34, U. S. 33, U. S. 12—each representing 
an improvement in curly-top resistance and adaptation. The 
industry has fully cooperated to bring each of these improved 
varieties promptly to the growers, as is shown by the record that 
of about 300,000 acres subject to curly top, 235,000 acres were 
planted in 1939 with varieties arising from this research, and much 
of the remaining acreage was planted with curly-top-resistant 
varieties in some degree akin to Government releases. 

The removal of the threat of failure to the beet crop, through 
the continued Improvement in resistance of beet varieties, is sig¬ 
nalized by the rebuilt factory in the Yakima Valley—erected on the 
foundation of a factory formerly dismantled—the erection of new 
factories in California, Utah, Idaho, and the reentrance of the sugar 
beet Into districts of California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, 
and western Colorado. 

It cannot be said that curly top is vanquished, because with 
severe exposure in the worst years it still takes some toll and 
prevents the crop from delivering the maximum which soil and 
climatic conditions might warrant. Beet farmers may now plant 
these new varieties with confidence that the crop will be carried 
through to a reasonably high yield in spite of disease, and they 
look forward to new and even better adapted varieties as further 
research fits the curly-top-reslstant types to the great range of 
conditions encountered in the broad expanses of our sugar-beet 
areas. 

If one seeks to appraise the benefits of this research effort, which 
has Involved a dozen or more scientific workers and has had the 
wholehearted cooperation of the Industry, he must take into ac¬ 
count the dire condition into which curly top had forced the west¬ 
ern producers. He must also have enou^ confidence in the Amer¬ 
ican way of life to want American Industry not only to be main¬ 
tained but to grow. 

The capital investment In farm lands, farm equipment, irriga¬ 
tion systems, factories, factory equipment, transportation, and 
power facilities directly concerned in sugar-beet production and 
beet-sugar manufacture in the United States as a whole may be 
placed at $350,000,000. The capital investment in Important sub¬ 
sidiary industries which furnish supplies and services to the beet 
industry *and the livestock Industry directly concerned in utilizing 
sugar-beet byproducts as feed would greatly increase this figure. 
Nearly one-fourth of this entire Investment, amounting to between 
$80,000,000 and $100,000,000, was Jeopardized. Is it not fair to 
credit the research which turned the tide from bankruptcy to a 
surge of growth and development, as typified by the recent $25,- 
000,000 expansion of the western Indxistiy, with saving and safe¬ 
guarding a major share of this national wealth? 
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Moreover, progrees In i^grioiUtural reaearch refuse* to confine 
Itself to the narrow limits of the elngle prohlem-reaching solution, 
but it serves as a leaven lor a whiHe agricultural complex, The 
farmer with a promising crop is the one who gives it good cul- 
ture« he secures the means whereby he can fertilize his crop, he 
arrives at the position which enables him to devote acreage to 
legumes to rebuild his soil. One finds specific illustration of the 
Intimate coordination of research In the yoking of the division's 
research on curly top with Its investigations on sugar-heet-seed 
production. X>ependenoe lipon Europe for seed, a condition which 
lasted nearly a century, was recognized by many Informed and 
able men as imprudent, but attempts to remedy this incongruous 
situation were sterile until seed of the curly-top-reslstant varieties 
were produced commercially by the ''American” method. The link¬ 
ing of two objectives In our program secured, in no small measure, 
the practical adc^tatlon of this research. 

Investigation sponsored by this Division had shown that sugar- 
beet seed could be efflclently produced In the United States by a 
new method which differed radically from the conventional Euro¬ 
pean method which was lavish In Its requirement of hand labor. 
Our investigations revolutionized the methods so that today we 
produce sugar-beet seed in the United States by short occupancy 
of the land in much the same way that winter wheat Is produced, 
abundant use of machines dispensing with the hand-labor 
gardener methods of Europe. 

With the advent of curly-top-reslstant varieties, the efficient 
method for increase of seed had been perfected by our Investiga¬ 
tions. We can be juatifiably proud of the record that every pound 
of omly-top-resistant seed used on American farms has been home¬ 
grown. In 1989. more than 6,000.000 pounds of curly-top-reslstant 
seed were produced. The American method of sugar-beet-seed 
production has also found use with Improved varieties arising out 
of breeding work of commercial companies and with leaf-spot- 
resistant varieties coming from other research projects of this Blvl- 
Bion. In 1939, the total sugar-beet-seed production in the United 
States reached a high of nearly 14.000,000 pounds, just a small 
amount below our total domestic requirements. 

History has repeated Itself and Europe is again engulfed In war. 
But. in contrast to 1914, when the American industry was almost 
totally dependent upon Europe for the seed to plant the sugar-beet 
crop, we enter 1940 with a full-fledged sugar-beet-seed Industry 
which had its origin in American research and, In a way, was a 
byp^uct of the investigations on curly top. 

The files of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 1915, 1916, and 1917 
give a vivid picture of that hectic period of World War days when, 
by dint of the strenuous effort of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of State, and only by the consent of the British Govern¬ 
ment, passage through the blockade of Germany v;rae secured for 
meager amounts of sugar-beet seed, absolutely essential if a sugar- 
beet crop was to be grown In the United States. Such seed as 
filtered through came In under bond that it would not be resold, and 
a bond that the sacks would he returned was exacted. Such are the 
grim realities of wartime, where such an item as return of gunny 
sacks could determine whether an American food crop could be 
grown. 

With the growth and functioning of an American seed Industry, 
which is providing better seed to the American farmer than any that 
can be imported, and as a credit to American research and American 
ability to capitalize on research findings, the beet-sugar Industry has 
Creed itself from this foreign noose. 

When the present European war largely cut off European supplies, 
the beet industry's house was nearly in order and seed supplies 
assured. Certainly by 1941 it is po^ble for all branches of the 
beet-sugar industry to have adequate home-grown supplies. 

What appraisal Is fair for the benefits that the domestic sugar- 
beet enterprise has contributed and will continue to contribute to 
our national welfare? As was not the case in the World War period, 
the beet-sugar industry can now. if demand for sugar require^, 
expand to do its part In supplying the Nation’s food—an impos¬ 
sibility 25 years ago because of the throttling effect of lack of ade¬ 
quate seed supply. 

In direct benefits, the sugar-beet-seed enterprise returns to fann¬ 
ers about $1,100,000 annually and a new source of farm income has 
been created. 

FxoMxaiNa sxsxAaoH m proorbss 

Among the numeroijs projects under way but not yet practically 
adapted in the sense of large-scale translation into commercial 
practioe, the work on cold tolerance of sugarcane and on black 
root and lealspot of the sugar beet are examples of research that 
may soon be capitalized upon. 

The improvement of Temperate Zone sugarcane to meet the 
hazard of unseasonably early cold has taken more definite form 
since the discovery In central Asia of cold-reslstlng wild cane in 
1986. Progress has been made in overcoming the problems of 
cross-breeding due to the very different time of blooming of parent 
canes. UtUi^ng the reversed seasona north and south of the 
Equator, the male parent was planted In the Northern Hemisphere, 
the female parent in the Southern ^misphere. and while blooming 
simultaneously pollen was sent by airplane to oross-pdUinate 
plants in the Southern Hemisphere. The seed was shlppM by air 
to Washington and planted there and in Florida and Louisiana. 
The first-generation hybrids bloomed in the United States at a 
season intermediate between the two parents. To make back- 
crosses between the hybrids and commercial cane it was necessary 
to advance artificially the blooming time of the latter from late 
December to late September. This was aooompltshed by using a 
photoperiod house at Canal Point, Fla., a device that created au^ 


tunm light conditions in summer and accelerated the blooming by 
8 months. Thousands of the seoond«generatlon seedlings y^Ul be 
ready for oold-resistanoe tests in 1940, and many are of good typ* 
and appear promising for sugar-production tests in 1941, 

The traditional acceptance of the idea that the eastern sugar- 
beet region Is one of high cost compared with the Intermountaln 
and Pacific regions, and that the regions are unequally dependent 
upon protection afforded in various ways. Including geographic 
location, may have some basis in two bugbears. These are diffi¬ 
culties of establishing and maintaining stands because of black 
root and difficulty of practical control of leafSpot, which is a 
problem In parts of the West also. There is no need to doubt 
that with intensive experimental tests of principles already well 
crystallzed In control of black root, as seed treatments, rotations 
that starve the pathogenic organisms plus other field sanitation 
measures, and with adequate consideration of the separate needs 
of different districts In the humid area, the disheartening toll 
taken by this disease complex can be greatly lowered. Because 
of local environmental differences in the districts of the humid 
area, a cure-all applicable everywhere should not be expected and 
therefore more intensive tests are needed. 

The leaf-spot-reaistant sugar beet variety U. 8. 217, released 
in 1938, has demonstrated a high degree of resistance and under 
exposure to the disease has shown decisively better performance 
than the European brands with which it has been compared. 
Where leaf spot was not a factor the variety has been exceeded 
In root yield, and hence In sugar per acre, by certain improved 
tonnage types. A new leaf-spot-reslstant release. U. 8. 200 X 
215, produces greater tonnage than U. 8. 217, with practically 
equivalent sucrose percentage. To produce this variety, two inbred 
strains, which in themselves, regardless of leaf-spot resistance, 
approximate European brands in performance, were intercrossed in 
order to take advantage of first-generation hybrid vigor. Tests 
in 1938 showed the resistant variety exceeded the nonresistant 
check, taken as representative of European brands, by 333 pounds 
of sugar to the acre. The variety has as yet been produced only 
on a limited scale, something over 200,000 pounds of seed being 
available for 1939 commercial plantings. 

It will be noticeable to you that the foregoing remarks have 
been limited to citing research activities of the Division of Sugar 
Plant Investigations. I am more conversant with details of those 
activities than with the numerous contributions to progress by 
others and It is with no intention to slight their valuable basic 
steps, or parallel or accessory work on the same problems, that 
illustrations of practical adaptation of .research were selected 
from those sponsored or vigorously pushed by the division. 

The raison d’etre of this talk is to emphasize In an Impersonal 
way an Idea that should be quickly recognized by biologists; the 
Increasing control over living plant forms and their environments 
becatise of advances In biological and other science. Economic 
implications in the illustrations cited, with imderstanding of their 
extensive or limited use. are very great. The basis of the sugar 
industries is the mutable sugar-producing plant and very impres¬ 
sive are these recent demonstrations of opportunities to quickly 
change the character of plants in different producing areas with 
attendant changes In costs of production. Advances in plant 
breeding, unpredictable as to their impact upon the national 
economy, just as Improvements in mechanics or chemistry, are 
sometimes far reaching and are likely to throw Into confusion the 
calculations of economic planning. 


Earl K. Long’s Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, fiforc/i i, 1949 

STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR LONG OF LOUISIANA 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 1 ask unaninious consent 
to have printed in the Rscord a statement by Qovemor 
Long, of Louisiana, printed in the American Progress of 
Hammond, La., in the issue of Friday, March 1, 1940. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rsooro, as follows: 

[From the American Progress, Hammond, Xa., March 1, 1940] 

BARL K. tOWO'S BTATEBCBNT—GOVERNOR IASHB8 INTO BNBMZB8 WHO 
KBSF TJP TUB ZLANDBRlNO AND BLACXGUABDINa—^KNOWING TEXT 
CANNOT KEEP THEIR FAKE PROMISES OF $3 LICENSES, $30 PER MONTH 
PENSIONS, AND THE REST OF THEIR DOPED-TTP CLAPTRAP, THE BAM 
JONES GANG NOW STARTS ITS SMOKE SCREEN TO TRY AND COVER VT 
THE RUN-OUT THEY WILL TAKE ON THE PEOPLE 

I have just noted from the press that the hot-lunch program 
will be stepped; also the newspaper ooirunent that this wee steiotly 
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It TOte-OAtohing sehexne. Ttils Is not so. I shall continue the hot* 
lunch program even II I have to call a special session of the legis¬ 
lature to raise the funds to carry out the $1,000,000 voted by the 
last session, and of which only $100,000 has been used. 

No man In the public history of this State has ever been vHllled, 
and blackguarded, continuing even after defeat, as I have. Those 
opposed to me politically have paraded and stampeded every dty, 
town, and hamlet in this State, and have libeled and blackguarded 
my friends, in and out of ol&ce. As to those who did not support 
them, and who hold public office, they have threatened impeach¬ 
ment, recall, or other reprisals. Hitlerism or czfdtsm Is not any 
comparison to the lengths they will go. They promised the State 
central committeemen that they will keep their Jobs, or promised 
new Jobs, and raises In salaries, and threatened to blackguard 
them. They have practiced every form of political trickery known 
to the human race. 

They brag about the '‘great landslide** of Sam Jones as a can¬ 
didate for Governor, when actually he received less than 19,000 
majority, which is slightly over 61 percent of the votes. They try 
to talk about honest elections, when It is a known fact that never in 
the history of this State was money used to swing an election as it 
was by my opponents in this one. Around the polls they had 
fists full of It. It dangled from the hands of some of their sup¬ 
porters like apples on the trees. The newspaper headlines were 
full of every conceivable misleading, twisted, or warped Imaginary 
thing that could be brought to attention. They pictxired and pho¬ 
tographed as great leaders any people who helped to bring a^ut 
the accomplishment of the election of Sam Jones; men like Joe 
Fisher, who are ex-convlcte and today have not regained their 
freedom; the same people whom they listed as dangerous and sus¬ 
picious crooks. 7 or 8 months ago. and against whom everything bad 
could be said. They enlisted the aid of lottery gamesters, dive- 
runners, and everything to gain their point. They still libel me 
and picture me as ruthless, crooked, and corrupt, when, as a matter 
of fact, the reason I lost the election was because I refused to tell 
falsehoods and hold out promises to the people that I knew were 
impossible to fulfill and. If carried into effect, would wreck the 
faith and credit of the State. In no campaign In the history of the 
State were the pay rolls ever held to the low level which my admin¬ 
istration held them. Supplies for all departments were bought at 
the lowest reasonable cost and discounts possible to obtain. Any¬ 
one with a thimble full of sense knows that when they can get 14 
men who are on the various State pay rolls to vote for their man 
for secretary of state, something crooked, some promising, some 
bribery, and other corruption and skullduggery have taken place. 
Now. they attempt to have the same committee meet 1 week and 1 
day later and reverse the action taken by them without any cause 
whatsoever, when every lawyer from Baton Rouge to Philadelphia 
(and return to Dalcour) knows that the ministerial duty of the 
committee to select a nominee for secretary of state has been per¬ 
formed and Is now final. This cotUd only be done by additional 
promises, political trickery, falsifications, skullduggery, threat cf 
blackguarding, and prosecutions or nonprosecutions. Sam Jones 
and his advisers are bringing about worse conditions In Louisiana 
than were ever brought about In any State in the Union. They 
do not want clean government; what they want is simply the gov¬ 
ernment. God have mercy on the people, the State, and Its insti¬ 
tutions. 

In this campaign there is not a man or a woman with the 
gumption of a good 12-year-old child who does not know that Sam 
Jones and those on his ticket told every conceivable thing that 
could be imagined to gain victory at the polls, with slight regard for 
the facts and the truth. 

Their ardent sulmlrers and supporters admit openly that it would 
be impossible for this man to lower the old-age pension to 60 years 
and give every man or woman $30 per month; to cut the automo¬ 
bile tag to $3 when today it furnishes slightly over $4,000,000 and 
it will cost over $6,000,000 to halfway maintain our road system. 
This $3 automobile tag would bring In less than $1,000,000. Every¬ 
body knows that to give the school teachers 12 months* salary, and 
Increase the bus drivers’ pay, the severance tax would have to be 
Increased. They further know that this crowd will not Increase it, 
but have pledged to decrease it Instead. Since the second primary 
they have amalgamated with every political side that they called 
objectionable, that they cedled crooks, that they called thieves and 
grafters, all to carry out their objectives of ruthless, premeditated 
skulldTiggery, persecution, etc., against the few men against whom 
they have not been able to find one scintilla of wrongdoing, crook¬ 
edness. or that such men have used this State or any of its finances 
to better themselves financially. 

I have told the people, since the day I became Governor of this 
State, that I had done no wrong, as a private individual or as a 
public official, either as Lieutenant Governor, Governor, or*in any 
other public office that I had held. Just 1 week or 10 da 3 rs before 
the election, for the psychological effect, it would certainly seem 
that the Federal investigators returned from Washington and made 
headlines again in the papers to scare, stampede, intimidate, and 
harass the cltiaens of this State; and gave out a statement against 
one of the leading officials and politicians in this State, and con¬ 
tinued to give out statements up to 2 or 3 days after the election. 
Every precedent in Federal prosecution has been violated, except In 
the territory in the north central part of the State where publicity 
before Indictment and arrest was suppressed, and properly so, by 
court order. After they can do no more good, or harm, they return 
to WashlMton and take credit for the Jones victory in Louisiana. 
That the ]Meral Government had a right to come into a local State 
primary election for party nominations and take ohi^e and throw 
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Its influence for or against any one group of candidates was nSver 
board oi in any State in the Union before this time. 

The Federal district attorney for Shreveport and the northern 
district goes so far as to give out a statement as to t^ rules and 
regulations, etc., as ho sees it, regarding the State Central I5emo- 
cratio Committee, in order to influence and aid one particular side. 
The rulings he gave out he knows, and everyone else knows, to be 
erroneous, incorrect, and untrue. Even the law west of the Pecos 
or south of Orleans could not have been so strained or stretched. 

Three or four days before the election, the district attorney of the 
northern and central Louisiana district had subpenas issued for 
hundreds of election commiaslonere, officials, etc., which was never 
heard of before. In my opinion, this was strictly to intimidate, 
to browbeat, to harrass and lessen their enthusiasm and activity for 
their cause during the election. Included In this group was one of 
the most prominent public officials in this State, whose term of 
office was extended by a State-wide vote of the people, a man who 
Is supposed to have great political influence, and who Is known 
to be a very retiring, timid Individual, who dodges a fight or a 
contest every time he has the opportunity. 

There never was an election vmere the rights and privileges of 
people were so trampled on, so unscrupulously raided as we saw 
in this second primary. In one precinct of the State the Sam 
Jones commissioners actually prevented sick people from voting 
and gave as their reason why these Infirm people should be denied 
their God-given right to have a voice In Government as consisting 
solely of the fact that they were sick. Did you ever hear of such 
high-handed, terrorizing tactics? Imagine a State where people 
are thrown out of polls simply because they are sick. Is this the 
kind of Government that Sam Jones stands for? Is this an example 
of his great "ideals'* and "honesty"? 

The Sam Jones-controlled parish executive committee, acting 
upon the advice of the very Sam Jones attorneys who are counsel¬ 
ing him in his efforts to manipulate his man into the office of 
secretary of state, fiatly refused to promulgate the returns from 
that precinct. And this in the face of the fact that had all the 
votes In controversy been discarded, Philander O. Smith, who was 
actually nominated by a majority of the votes in the ward, would 
still have had a majority without these discarded votes. In short, 
this committee declared the party nominee to be the candidate 
who received a minority of the lav^ul votes cast for police Juror In 
that ward. 

I do not see how a conscientious and unbiased individual, who 
supported this opposition crowd, could still have any respect or 
confidence In them as politicians or men. since all these various 
things have taken place before, during, and after the election. 

The opposition leaders make the statement that, as I was de¬ 
feated at the polls for the office of Governor, therefore, I should 
not be secreta^ of state. As a candidate for Governor, I received 
over 265,000 votes. The man they hope to put In received 166,000 
as a candidate for secretary of state and was defeated for that 
office. They now try through any means at their command to 
put him into the office of secretary of state, left vacant by the 
death of the late, lamented B. A. Conway, and their argument 
is that a man who received 100,000 more votes than their candi¬ 
date should not have the Job—such hypocrisy I I say and have 
said, when I was an Independent candidate for Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor, that this State would be better protected and safeguarded If 
a few independent people were in the cabinet of every Governor, 
and for this reason I asked Earle J. Ohrlstenberry to withdraw 
and leave the Important office of the State treasurer to the oppo¬ 
sition, to give some assurance that the funds and finances of the 
State might be better protected and in order that less unrest 
would exist when the opposite political faith was watching. 

At this time I realize that some traitors have left the ship. I 
have no hard feelings against them; in fact, they have my prayers, 
the poor, week, pitiful things. 

To those good people who voted for me, and to those who 
thought they were doing right by voting against me. I want them 
to know that I cannot be browbeaten, bribed, or blackguarded into 
doing anything that I think is wrong or Inconsistent with my 
sense of duty. 

I shall stay in and fight for what I think is right as long as 
God gives me the vigor to subsist. I want to do as I did over 20 
years ago when I entered politics with my brothers in Winfield and 
with my brother, Huey P. Long, as a candidate for public service 
commissioner in 1918. 

I wish to thank the good people throughout this State for the 
fight they put up for me on February 20. They were the finest 
and truest friends any man ever had. They did not forsake me— 
I will not forsake them. Stand by your guns and fight for what 
you think is right. Though we have received a temporary set- 
beok—our cause is Just, our cause is right, and In the end right 
must prevail. I do not care how much the new^pers He. bow 
many blackguarding editorials they print, how many suckers sell 
out or get out, how many hirelings they employ to put out propa¬ 
ganda or how many loud and sneaky thieves they put on who 
would plunder every dollar there is in the State treasury. The 
only regret I have Is that It cannot be I alone who will pay the 
cost. * 

I said upon entering this campaign "better is a little with right¬ 
eousness than great revenues without right.** In leaving the 
Governor’s office I still say this is my theme song and always 
will be. 

The experiences which I have gone through as Governor for the 
past 6 months and in this campaign, and especially during the 
past 10 days since the election, cannot be estimated In dollars 
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and oeala. X ochiM ava ablqiBM an tlit iobjaot and atm 
would be telling only tialX of wliat X ham leamed in wateblng atid 
Jcnowlng bamanlty at Ita Hiweat and lilgliast 

1 am alnoeraly aorry tbat emyone cannot aliare in tibe loioan- 
e(te of my experlenoaa vmti Uiiiiian nature. 

Z have been throng tlM mm. I know I am right in the oouxae 
1 have puraued. X ai^ with my oonaoienoe. 1 am the eaiHnin of 
my aoul. 

With best wiahaa and alnoere regards to the citawnry of Z«oitl<* 
at aTww X am 

Bum JL hoim» 
Governor in Temporary 


The Mimey Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OBBGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Monday, March 4, 


PEXmON OF ISULTNOhXAH (ORBG.) GIVIC OLOB 

Mr. ANGELL. Xylr. Speakier. under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following petition from 
the Multnomah Civic Club, of Portland. Oreg.: 

MtTLTNOaiAH ClVZC OLOB, 
Portland, Oreg., February €, 1940, 
rsrmoK to conorbss 

To the Honorable FktAiacLor D. RooeEvm/r, Preeident of the United 
States. 

To the President or the Senate and the Speaker or the House or 
Rbprbssntaitvbi, and 

To the Orboon Delegation nr the House and Senate. 

Greeting. 

Dear Sirs: We, the undersigned, respectfully petition Congress 
that they appoint a special committee of the House and Senate, 
^vlng them ample finanoes, to study the problem of the national 
and international situation as to money and credit and their uses 
and abuses, beginning with the Bevoluttonary War period and on 
down to the present day. 

We ask this because it now develops that we have 64 percent of 
the monetary gold Bto<dE of the entire world, hidden away under 
guard in our vaults in Kentucky, where, according to a prominent 
official of the Federal Reserve Board, '"Ihe question of Its value 
is very, very doubtful, and Its value in the future is entirely un¬ 
predictable.'' 

We believe that the time has come when the findings of this 
committee should take the form of a complete plan to rehabilitate 
the whole situation as to money and credit. 

Let U8 quote a few of the ideas of worth-while men that this 
time is fully come. Dr. Gustave Cassel, Sweden’s most noted 
economist. Bays, "Monetary stahlUty is what human happiness 
most requires." 

Woodrow Wilson onoe bad a wonderful Idea when he spoke as 
to the merits of an "honeBt dollar." We thought we had thla 
once, but after the experience of the last 10 years, we are begin¬ 
ning to wonder if our doUar is xsot entirely dishonest: seeing that 
all the powers of goveminent are not enough to keep it from con¬ 
stantly appreciating imtll the whole basis of oomxneroe and busi¬ 
ness is out of control. 

Our President, In a radio speech on October 22, 1983. said. "It 
Is the Government's policy first to restore the price level. When 
we have done that we shaU then seek to establish a dollar which 
win not change its purchasing and debt-paying power during the 
succeeding generations" But. alas, it has done neither, by the 
last reports of both banks and Treasurer. 

When the committee has determined the thing which ought to 
be done, their findings should be given the widest publicity, so that 
the pe^e will have something solid beneath the.tr feet upon 
which to act. 

In this connection we deidre to suggest that the personnel of the 
committee be not dominated by either a banker or representative 
Of what, for lack of a better term, we call, big business, seeing that 
It is these good gentlemen that have done their best who have 
brought us into the crlSiB We are now in. 

The reasons we are reappeallng to Oongrets at this time are; 

First. When we have practically all the gold in the world—which 
we shall have within a year If the present rate of Increase con¬ 
tinues, and It will continue if the wars in Europe and the Orient 
continue—^the nations Of the world will be forced to seek credit of 
us wfai^ we shall have to grant or else see all of our cmnmerce 
stop, and our people subjected to conditions that ate much worse 
than they now are. The lack of gold in other countries will simply 
force us to do this and reeult In driving us Into the war to protect 
our credit, and make it possible to recover our loans. 


SboqikL JX our cMh-emd-oairy law Is to be ermttnued^ it will be 
neoassaiT for us, even befOee we ffiiaU have aU iffie gold, to send 
our leal wealth, mthe form of oommodlttaB, mbioad, aooeptlng for 
them gold that our own taanken now ssy Is qu^cttonafabi insofar 
as its value is concerne d , either now or as to the future. 

Third. Involved in this question of credit and money we beheve 
is the whole queetkm of unemployment, with all Its accompanying 
evUs. For lo years, in spite of the heroic eflOrts of the Ckivwnment, 
for which th^ are to be highly conanended, the altuatlan seems 
to he getting idnadUy worse. In fact, the unemployment eondltlon 
eemns to be m direct rath) to the inflation of leservea in tho 
Federal Reserve hank, as well as Um terrible development of idle 
money in the savings and oommerdiai accounts, which are now 
greater than ever known. Xn fact. It is beginning to be quite plain 
that the whole Nation is safTering from a very acute disease that 
has always been the forerunner of disaster In nations that are gone. 
We have become a nation of hoardem of money Instead of a nation 
of users of money. It is not too much to say that this condition 
is the very tuberculosis of nations. 

In this oonneotlon it should be noted that the te n de n cy of the 
times is to take the men and women that have ability and wealth- 
produclnf; power out of the channels of production and to place 
them in the channels of mere hancUers of the wealth that the small 
and teeble produce. Tlie very worst form of this tendency is the 
constantly increasing numbers being taken up in the manufacture 
of munitions or machinery that is used only in war. all of which is 
merely increasing our worthless gold stock and Piping to ruin 
our profitable and worth-while trade in real wealth production. It 
only fills the vaults In Kentucky instead of the hungry stomachs 
of the needy. 

Fourth. At our $35 an ounce price tor gold, we have caused an 
^Idemlc of gold seeking all over the world, but worse outside of 
our borders than in them. Of the ten billion increase during the 
last a years, only one bUUon has been domestic; while the foreign 
has accounted for the other nine bUUons. This nine billions has 
been paid for by good United States securities and commodities, a 
direct loss to our real wealth we could ill afford to make, to get 
more questionable gold. This is so bad that one of our great 
magaslnes has published an article, the gist of which is that we 
are really subsidiEing international wars by our price of gold. 

In view of all this it Is plain that If our people must go to war, or 
if they must go through the ordeal that they have been going 
through for the last years they have a right to know what the 
reason Is and all about it. 

Such a report is abeolutely necessary at this time to keep our 
people from being led astray by the "Isroa" that are afloat every¬ 
where due to similar causes. We are told that "there are only a 
half dooen men in the whole world that really understand money 
and credit." It is quite apparent that some of those who are 
supposed to xmderstand money and credit understand only the 
game of getting what the other man has, in the way of money, by 
issuing their own credit. 

If we must all be involved in this cataclysm of war and poverty, 
we are at least entitled to know what it is all about. First, if in¬ 
dustrial initiative can be preserved and special privilege abolished 
and a natural and free economy set up in place of the situation 
we have, the goal will be worth fighting for, and the people will 
do themselves and their cause honor in the fighting, but within 
such investigation and report the people will fall into the same 
ditch that the money manipulators have, and disaster will result. 

We therefore earnestly beseech you that no foreign loans or 
other obligations be made until such report has been made and 
the people given a chance to express themselves upon it. 

W. A. Boooy, President, 

Rot B. Searlb, Secretary, 


The Aviatioii Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JOSIAH W. BAILEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday* February 26 , 1940 


ADDRESS OF RCTBBT H. HINOKLET. CHAIRMAN. CIVIL AERO* 
NAtmoS AUTHORITY, AT HONORS NIGHT DINNER, INSTI¬ 
TUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, NEW YORK, 
JANUARY 26. ‘ 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, a few days ago I obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed In the Appendix of the 
Record an address by Hon. Robert H. Hinckley. Subse¬ 
quently 1 was Informed that the matter would occupy ap¬ 
proximately two and three-fourths poses of the Record, and 
would cost $126. It was suggested that I ask consent a 
secffiid time to have It lulnted in the Record. I now ask 
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unanimous consent the second time, on the ground that the 
address Is on the subject of civil aeronautics by the chair¬ 
man of that activity, and is a very valuable source of infor¬ 
mation to the Senate. May I have consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Every time I see a great airliner In port or In flight I think of It 
as the end product of thousands of hours of painstaking work In 
scientific laboratories. The curve of the wings, the N. A. O. A. cowling, 
the adjustable pitch propeller, the delicate yet depehdable Instru¬ 
ments filling the panel, the lightness and strength of the metal 
covering and internal structure. I think too, of the marvelous 
elhciency of the motors and of the high octane fuels, of the quality 
of lubricants, of the radio system and of the passenger comfort. 
But never do I forget that the place of origin of this modem 
miracle was Kitty Hawk, N. C„ and that the original creators were 
two brothers who knew how to use the scientific method. Neither 
do I forget that you meet each year to report new discoveries and 
thus honor the men who closed an age-old debate on December 
17, 36 years ago. They proved that men could fly. Their achieve¬ 
ment was one of those revolutionary scientific demonstrations that 
smash centuries of so-called hard-headed logic. 

One of your distinguished members suggested to me that I “ex¬ 
press some basic ideas about aeronautical engineering, research, 
and applied aerodynamical science.” I appreciate the compliment. 
However, I am not going to venture out beyond my own depth into 
the sea of science. 

There are certain things about science which a sensible admin¬ 
istrative official must understand. He must have a healthy respect 
for the problems which science has solved, and an eagerness to use 
these solutions wherever they will further his work. 

In public work, Just as In private enterprise, a large proportion of 
your actions can be based upon precise scientific knowledge. And 
I hope you realize that every public official is extremely grateful 
for this, because each time he can ttirn to a formvila he can act 
promptly and confidently, avoiding the turmoil of controversy and 
debate. 

As you well know, we depend on formulas devised by you to 
solve problems of design, of airworthiness of airplanes, of reliability 
of communication systems and the like, and the list of scientific 
facts on which we can lean is growing all the time. But In a dy¬ 
namic activity such as aviation, new problems are arising also. You 
can tell a city council, for example, what kind of paving formula 
to put into the runways at an airport; but can you tell them 
precisely how long those runways should be so as not to be obsolete 
In 20 years? You see. that city council may be facing a formula 
of its own—a mathematical pattern of interest and sinking fund 
with relation to the bonds it sold to build the airport. 

I do not mean by this either to state or to Imply any criticism 
of science for not always being able to see Into the future. Rather, 
I want to take you away from your science and Into those realms 
of government—and there are more of them than you might 
realize—^where for various reasons there are no calipers for objec¬ 
tive measurement, and decisions must be based upon opinion. 

I want to talk to you as businessmen and as citizens, rather 
than as scientists. You are businessmen, in the sense that your own 
work depends, broadly, upon the welfare of the business of avia¬ 
tion. I have been a businessman much longer than I have been a 
Government official. But my brief public experience has been a 
revelation to me, showing me problems in public administration 
that I never dreamed of in my own bixslness. 

A public Job Is both a wonderful and a terrible thing. You are at 
the very hub of activity in your field, with a considerable amount of 
power over It. Your own success will be measured by how well 
your Job gets done. 

And then you run into this no-man’s land of science, where there 
are no objective yardsticks, where human opinions and human 
emotions color every Judgment. For example, how far shall we carry 
Government assistance to aviation? How far centralized control? 
At what point shall we abridge the rights of the individual flyer 
for the sake of the public? Shall we also abridge his flying freedom 
to protect him against himself? Shall we set up rigid standards 
both for alr-llne pilots and air-line equipment, or how far shall we 
trust private Industry? What Is our obligation toward operators 
who come running to us with minor problems and ask us to regu¬ 
late, regulate, regulate? How far shall we go to eliminate competi¬ 
tion? What is wasteful competition? What is the regulatory rela¬ 
tionship between the Federal Government and the varloxis States? 
Shall we promote airports and trust the planes to follow, or promote 
planes and trust the airports to follow,*or both, and how much of 
each? Right now we have the problem of determining how much 
the larger airports of the countiy, where many scheduled air liners 
land, are to be restricted so far as their use by private owners and 
small commercial operators is concerned. 

These are Just a few of the questions that pop at us, and for 
v/hlch we have no scientific answers. Of one thing we are sure: 
We do not know all the answers. We want to sit down and hear 
everybody who wonts to be heard, and determine a common-sense 
course of action. 

I am going to talk about Government in aviation. Of course, 
I mean democratic government. I am going to describe for you a 
number of our difficulties. It would not be necessary to endure 
these difficulties if this country was run like modern-day Oer- 
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many or Russia. In those countries the all-high merely woTifd 
issue a decree which said, “This la how It will be; let there be no 
further discussion.’’ 

None of us, In the United States wants this method. Each of 
us wants a voice In what Is to be done—and wants the right to 
dlscTiss It, as loud, as long as he wishes. In short, we want 
Individual liberty. 

Well, we all pay something for every blessing we enjoy; and 
we pay for democracy by wide-open discussion and wide-open 
handling of the public business. We have our own crystal-clear 
way of meeting our problems. If we want, for example, a con¬ 
tinuing permanent policy In aviation, all we have to do is to 
demonstrate the public desirability of that policy. That may be a 
little trouble. It may entail explaining ourselves a great many 
times, and living somewhat In a goldfish bowl. That la what we 
pay, in a democracy, for Individual freedom. 

Take conservation. The American people believe it Is wise, and 
are willing to spend public money for It. Any time they change 
their minds, they can stop. 

Aviation Is no different from conservation or any other public 
activity. You have to prove your case. But If you do prove it, 
your program is safe no matter how any election goes, or who is at 
the helm. 

Those of us In this room are all wrapped up In aviation. But I 
am going to talk about government, because we must serve avia¬ 
tion in a way that will strengthen, instead of weaken, the bigger 
thing, which Is our form of government. 

We can fairly assume that the Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
as cordial and cooperative a relationship with the Industry it 
supervises as any Federal agency has In its respective field. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority is only 18 months old, so that every¬ 
body still can remember clearly how and why It was created. We 
all remember that aviation awoke one morning to the realization 
that it was In a desperate condition. “Chaotic,” is the way a 
congressional committee described It. Unbridled, ruinous compe¬ 
tition had frightened off investors and ruined many operators. 
Government services to the industry were scattered in small seg¬ 
ments through numerous unrelated Federal agencies. And so 
aviation requested one central authority with which it could deal. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority was that authority. 

Since that time we have had to plot and travel a new course 
somewhere between old-fashioned, dog-eat-dog, lalssez falre compe¬ 
tition and the other extreme of absolute monopoly. We have had 
to guide and service the fastest growing public utility the country 
has ever known in a way that would maintain competition and 
private Initiative. Nobody could give us a formula for that, and 
It’s a big order. The industry itself should remember that. 

I don’t mean the Industry should not criticize. Constructive 
criticism is good medicine for governmental bureaus. Bureaus 
have an inevitable tendency to grow smug. Their officials tend to 
lose their sense of responsibility to the public—to feel they know 
more than those with whom they deal—^to resent being questioned. 

Their values get distorted and they are sometimes short on 
humility. Sometimes the need for a regulation disappears, but 
the regulation does not. It Is kept alive by the bureaucrats who 
seek to perpetuate themselves, or fall victim to the easy habit of 
inertia to any and all change. The best Insurance against such 
dangers is for us to keep the door always open to recommenda¬ 
tions and criticisms. 

On the other hand the matchless self-confidence with which 
uninformed critics can tell us the answers to our most vexing 
problems In a few well chosen words Is wonderful to behold, I 
have shied away from talking to you tonight about applied aero- 
d 3 mamlcal science because I know that, as scientific men, you 
have a habit of wanting to know a speaker’s scientific background; 
and you might very properly say to yourselves, “What are his 
technical qualifications?’* I imagine most lay speakers who appear 
before you feel the same hesitancy that I feel. But 1 can assure 
you that people in general, whether qualified or not, have no 
hesitancy about telling public officials exactly how to run the 
most complex public fxmctlons. 

Only a short time ago a well-known political figure without any 
knowledge of scientific matters advised the President of the 
United States that certain governmental agencies had only orna¬ 
mental use. Among these governmental agencies he Included the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Yet, I am sure 
that an objective study of the evidence would show that, for 
every dollar expended by the Government through the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, many dollars were returned 
in cash dividends. 

Another example of this tendency to make hasty Judgments 
because of a particular bias and lack of knowledge was called to my 
attention recently. One of the greatest banking figures in 
America, in addressing the Congress on Education for Democracy, 
bitterly criticized the current “tendency toward over-legislation 
in the United States.” On the same newspaper page was another 
statement by an ex-candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, crying out with equal violence that there ought to be a 
law. Speaking as an independent oil operator, he charged that 
the oil crisis was due to (I quote), ruthless and arrogant big 
business refusing to cooperate with conservation authorities 
(end of quote). Believe it or not, he urged the President to call 
a special session of Congress to enact legislation for strict control 
of the oil industry. So we have two men of similar political con¬ 
victions, one bitterly criticizing over-legislation in general and the 
other demanding more Qoverximent regulation in his own behalf. 
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The tendency to mfUce hasty jtidsments in terms of personal 
bias runs through human experience the world over. It is a basic 
right of free people to stand up and declare what- is wrong with 
things, even though they may not know what they are talking 
about. According to the democratic theory, if you have no 
scientific answer, then the sum of the answers of all people 
concerned is better than the answer of a small group or clique. 

I do not know to what extent the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences will extend its field to include the problems which we 
might classify under the general heading of **Human behavior." 
I know that the solution of such problems is very difficult. I 
know that the units of measurement In these fields are few and 
that the methods for making such measurements are being devel¬ 
oped. But that is no reason for ignoring them, and 1 note with 
commendation that you have on your program workers in the 
field of medicine. These workers play a very important part in 
aviation, although they may not have developed as many for¬ 
mulas or units of measturement or exact methods of measurement 
as are needed in that field. Every field you conquer means fewer 
headaches for administrators. 

By saying that we welcome criticism and want a great many 
people to express themselves, I do not mean that we want to pass 
a lot of rules. We do not want to pass a single regulation that is 
not absolutely necessary. We recognize that a pioneering activity 
such as aviation needs especially to be left free from overregula¬ 
tion. Daniel Baone would have had a hard time making his repu¬ 
tation under a modem bureaucracy, what with nonresident bunt¬ 
ing and fishing licenses in each State, and knowing what game 
was In and out of season, and having to pass examinations on 
marksmanship, swimming, and meteorology. 

This may sound ridiotUous, but if we take down our hair and 
talk facts, some of our own rules can produce at least a chuckle. 
We say with great solemnity, In print, that no private aircraft 
shall take off unless it has enough gas and oil (taking into ac¬ 
count the wind and other factors) to reach its intended destina¬ 
tion. We actually have that rule. We have another which de¬ 
clares that the wheels of a private plane must be blocked or roped, 
or its parking brakes fully on, before its motor is started. Now, 
consider what happens to a fellow who has a plane with foot brakes 
and a self-starter, but no parking brakes. He must block bis 
wheels before stalling his motor. But he isn't going anywhere 
unless he has somebody else there to take away the blocks, or 
unless he puts on power and jumps the blocks because it’s against 
the rules for him to leave his ship with the motor running. And 
If you are a woman fiyer and become pregnant, you must stop 
flying immediately because you are deemed to be in an abnormal 
physical condition. 

I am not even saying these rules are bad. They may be abso¬ 
lutely necessary. I mention them merely in order to say, like the 
fisherman, "If you think these are good, you ought to see the ones 
that got away." 

I wish every man seriously Interested In aviation could sit offi¬ 
cially with us for awhile and watch the steady procession of peo¬ 
ple coming to us and asking us to pass more regulations. Every¬ 
body is opposed, as a general principle, to much regulation. He Is 
opposed, that is, until some particular thing comes along that 
gores his own ox, and then he cries out that there ought to be 
a law. 

This problem is common in government. This year's census 
Is an example. Thousands of organizations and groups have been 
pressing the Census Bureau to ask the public their particular 
questions. These range from the cosmetics people, who seriously 
want to know the number of blondes, brunettes, and redheads, 
to the cemetery people, who want to know whether you o^ a 
burial plot. The Census Bureau has refused to ask more than 
about 3 percent of the questions submitted, yet I will predict that 
nevertheless it will be criticized for too much snooping into 
people’s personal affairs. Bo the governmental aspects of aviation 
aren’t much different from the governmental aspects of other 
things. Our concept of this situation is that we should hear 
everybody concerned, and gather very complete evidence; but that 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s working relationship with the 
Industry—particularly since the whole field Is new—should be kept 
as fluid as possible, with mandatory regulation at a minimum. 

Another point. Just as we would like to keep the Industry as 
free from excess regulation as possible, we also would like to avoid 
the creation of new governmental machinery to do work that can 
be done Just as well—and often perhaps better—^by private 
facilities. 

This policy touches another danger point In governmental 
bureaus. We recognize clearly that an acquisitive tendency often 
Is present In government: that bureaus seek to gather unto them¬ 
selves entirely complete facilities for a given function, so that 
they will be entirely self-sufficient, and not have to depend 
either on other bureaus outside facilities. Thus they are in 
complete control. 

We do not want this con^lete autonomy for the Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics Authority. And because the statement soimds very pious 
and a little too good to be true, I hasten to add that we are 
not motivated by piety, but by some common-sense observations. 

Someone in the administration said recently that private enter- 
rise is Judged by Its successes, while goveimment Is Judged 
y Its failures. And that philosophy is behind this policy of oUrs. 

For example, I have heard the charge hurled repeatedly at this 
administration that It has not accomplished anything basic In 


low-ooat housing. Now, the construction Industry Itself Is a vast 
thing, and has had this problem before It since the turn of the 
cent^: yet I never have heard It similarly accused. Bather, 
the public win wait during long years of failure until some 
Industrialist finds the practical answer, and then heap honorary 
degrees and riches on his head. 

u I might make so bold, the same Is true about aircraft with 
nonstall and nompln characteristics. We have them now, of 
course, but their arrival was exceedingly tardy and beset by all 
sorts of controversy which is far from ended even yet. 

I am not complaining about these things. I am merely stating 
facts. Industry can make a thousand mistakes and be remem¬ 
bered only for the thousand-and-flrst success. Government can¬ 
not. This causes the constant temptation in government to drift 
with the tide. On one extreme it may mean the piling up of 
restrictive rules Just because people ask for them, and on the 
other extreme it may mean doing nothing. When In doubt, say 
"no." There Is safety in doing nothing. I may make a mistake, 
and government Is judged by Its mistakes. 8o, I’ll find a reason 
agalxi^ this proposal and stop it. It may be that a one-eyed 
aviator can’t fly. If I say he can, and 300 of them do It without 
accident, then X was right; but if one of them crashes, X did 
wrong. No, sir; one-eyed aviators must not be permitted to fly. 
I, as a Government official always open to criticism, can’t take a 
chance. 

Perhaps you can see, then, why we turn willingly to non¬ 
governmental facilities whenever we can for much research, air¬ 
craft testing and servicing, pilot training, and the like. They 
then will share the responsibility with us, and help us to avoid 
the bureaucratic sickness. 

Of course, the Civil Aeronautics Authority has to take the lead. 
It has to create the set-up. One of our biggest problems right 
now Is how much of our authority we can properly delegate, and 
It’s another of those fields of pure opinion. We are working on it. 
along with numerous other problems such as, shall we subsidize 
feeder lines, shall we promote safe-tjrpe aircraft, and what Is our 
relationship with aviation authorities of the various States. 

I believe we all will agree that one of the basically Important 
things to the Industry is the number of people who own and fly 
aircraft. Several months ago I asked our people a few questions 
in this field, and I was startled to learn that nobody ever had 
complied the answers. I merely wanted to know the statistical 
story of those who buy private planes—^how long they keep them, 
whether their second planes are better—^that sort of thing. The 
great achievements of the commercial carriers give us In general 
a pretty rosy picture over the last couple of years, and It Is 
something of a Jolt to make such a simple inquliy In the private 
field and draw a blank. 

Well, o\ 2 r people have done some rather elementary research 
since that time, and I want to tell you about it. We made a 
cross-section study of the private ownership of airplanes in this 
country during the past 8 years. We foiuid that the average life 
of a private airplane was 6 years. But we made the very un¬ 
pleasant discovery that the life of an airplane owner, as an owner, 
was far shorter than the life of his first plane. 

In short, four out of five of all those who bought their first 
planes during this period had got rid of them within a mean 
period of 2</2 years, and had not bought others. Over half had 
disposed of them In 2 years, and one-tblrd had got out of the 
ownership field In 1 year. 

loot’s put It another way. Approximately 15,000 new noncom¬ 
mercial owners bought alxplanes during the years 1031 to 1036, 
inclusive. Yet so many dropped out that the net total increase 
In private owners for the same period was less than 300. X^ess 
than 20 percent of airplane purchasers continued their ownership 
longer than the 7-year period of the study. 

The "mortality" of ownerships is so great today that 2,000 new 
owners must be found each year to maintain the present total 
without increase. 

What Is the answer? We don't know. It may be, as some would 
say, too much bureaucracy—too many logbooks and inspections, 
too much required practice. It may be too few airports, so that 
a flyer’s destinations are limited. It may be any of a score of 
things or, more likely, a combination of several. 

At any rate, aviation as a whole must diagnose this trouble, and 
cure it. We hope that all of you will go to work on It with us. 

One thing we already have done, of couiee, is to arrange for the 
training of thousands of new civilian pilots. We feel certain that 
if you create a great many new flyers you are going to produce, 
inevitably, a considerable number of new owners. 

I have been speaking in general terms about our problems and 
policies. Perhaps if I tell you the story of the olvUlan pilot-train¬ 
ing program X can apply these polloiee specifically. 

America, traditionally, depends for Its national defense largely 
on Ite civilian facilities. Instead of building military roads, we 
build great commercial highways, knowing full well that these 
highways can be used in case of a national emergency including, 
of course, war. The same holds true for our steel mills, our tex¬ 
tiles, our chemical plants, and even our airplane-manufacturing 
plants. 

Because of the development of totalitarian states with their 
aggressive policies. It may be that we have put too much depend¬ 
ence on civilian facilities. That I do not know, but I am sure that 
we must at least have those civilian faculties. This hfflds espe¬ 
cially for the field of aviation, tor I am quite sure you wlU admit 
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that the airplane la changing the world as no other single Instni- 
ment of our day. But it holds not only for the airplane as a 
machine, It holds for the human material that must control this 
machine. Moreover, it takes longer to train a pilot than it does to 
build an airplane. 

It seemed, therefore, desirable to kill two birds with one stone-* 
to develop civilian facilities, Including pilots and civil aircraft fac¬ 
tories, as a defense measure, and at the same time to advance use 
cf the airplane and knowledge about the airplane through civilian 
activities. If by any happy chance we do not have to defend our¬ 
selves, there will be nothing but profit, because the expansion of 
our civilian facilities Is long overdue. 

How did we go about meeting these two problems? First, we 
prepared a plan of action within our own organization. Then we 
discussed It with State aviation officials, with officials of our edu¬ 
cational systems. Including the Office of Education, with the oper¬ 
ators of private commercial schools and the builders of civil air¬ 
craft. We did not forget the Army and Navy, because our defense 
services have had years of experience with pilot training. Nat¬ 
urally, our original plan was considerably altered as the result of 
the advice we got from all these Interested groups. We wanted 
that advice. That is the policy of using the consensus of Inter¬ 
ested viewpoints, where we have no formula. 

But in order to test It out. we obtained from the National Youth 
Administration $100,000 to conduct a group of experimental courses 
at 13 colleges In various parts of the country. Three hundred and 
thirty students were enrolled, of whom 97 percent finished their 
training and received certificates of a private-pilot grade. 

Following the completion of the experimental course, we called 
In the operators of the commercial schools who had been conduct¬ 
ing the flight training, and the college officials who had been di¬ 
recting the ground schools. We obtained from both groups valua¬ 
ble suggestions for the improvement of oiir original plan. 

As the result of this careful preparation, we were able to go 
before congressional and senatorial committees and present objec¬ 
tive evidence of the desirability and workability of a much larger 
program. This program is now being carried on In 437 colleges and 
universities throughout the country and the territorial posses¬ 
sions. That is the policy of using the nearest thing to a scientific 
approach that was immediately available. 

Congress wisely provided that at least 6 percent of those we train 
in this larger program should come from noncollege young people. 
We have met this requirement by arranging for the training of 700 
young people, or approximately 7 percent of the total to be trained, 
by commercial operators and to be supervised largely by local 
committees of Interested citizens. Wherever a State has a director 
or commissioner of aviation, he has been asked to supervise this 
art of the program for his State. In other States the training has 
een turned over to chambers of commerce who, in turn, have 
called on their aviation committees to perform this public service. 
That is a policy of simple democracy, of not limiting this oppor¬ 
tunity to college students alone. 

Now, what has been the response of students to this opportunity? 
There Is enough money in this program to permit 10,000 young 
people to learn to fly this year. Each of those who qualifies for 
flight training has to put up a $40 fee of his own money. Yet the 
437 colleges and the 75 noncollege stations were literally swamped 
with applicants. We do not know what the total of applications 
was, but we are confident that If we had had the facilities it would 
have been no trouble at all to enroll 50,000 young people. In one 
university there were 1,200 applications for a quota of 30 places In 
the course. 

The demand did not stop there. When we started ground schools 
for those who had qualified, 3,600 additional college students en¬ 
rolled and started ground training, even when assured they cannot 
have flight instruction this year. These 3,000 are being carried by 
the universities and by their own funds, without cost to us. 

The situation In the noncollege group Is even more startling. 
Here, It now appears, at least 10,000 applicants between 18 and 25 
years of age will pay $10 each for the privilege of taking a ground 
course and competing for 700 places in the flying course. They are 
doing this with their eyes open to the fact that 93 percent of them 
will have to fall. Their enthusiasm is so inspiring that a number 
of chambers of commerce have raised private funds to increase the 
local quotas. 

It s.hould Interest you to know also that every applicant for flight 
training must present the written consent of his parent before he 
Is allowed to enroll in the flight-training course. This last provi¬ 
sion alone is In dramatic contrast to totalitarian states where par¬ 
ents are punished if they in any way interfere with the wishes of 
youth to follow the proposals of the government. 

It seems to me, then, that our procedure in the flight training Is 
in line with the best democratic philosophy. The Authority did not 
hesitate to tackle it, did not play safe In fear of failure. It obtained 
the advice of all the Interested groups in the field of aviation and 
education instead of depending on the decision of a few agency 
officials. It reached out to educational and flight-training Institu¬ 
tions where facilities were already sot up. Instead of creating bureau¬ 
cratic units of its own that it could supervise with an Iron hand, 
without Interference from anyeme else. It showed confidence in 
these local units by leaving to them many details of administration 
and operation. It has made participation on the part of those in¬ 
stitutions, on the part of the students themselves, and even on the 
part of parents purely voluntary. It has avoided the selection and 
hiring of thousands of employees directly responsible to a central¬ 
ized organization. It has not bought thousands of new airplanes 


and other equipment, nor has It established scores of offiosa to 
house new employees. In short, it largely has relegated to local 
groups with existing facilities the task of carrying out a new enter-"' 
prise to meet a public demand. 

The same policies have been followed In our pilot selection research 
program. This enterprise has been turned over to the National 
Hesearch Council, an agency of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The National Research Council was originally set up by President 
Lincoln, and reorganized under President Wilson, to serve the Gov¬ 
ernment in research whenever requested. A distinguished com¬ 
mittee of scientific men has been appointed by the Council to give 
direction and advice to workers In imlverslty laboratories who will 
conduct researches on problems of selection and training of pilots. 
Thus, the existing facilities in many of our best universltes have 
been made available to us. 

I know that I have slighted much of the work being carried on by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority by describing, in some detail, the 
organization and operation of the civilian pilot-training program, 
but it seemed to me that the newness and, to some extent, the 
novelty of this program offered an excellent Illustration of the way 
a service agency can operate and avoid the pitfalls of bureacracy. 

I hope you will not feel that my detailed recital of some of the 
problems of public administration was Intended to bring you a tale 
of woe. The clash of free opinion is tremendously stimulating. 
The wheels of Uncle Sam’s big wagon may creak pretty loudly at 
times, and It may break an axle now and then, but it does keep 
moving forward at the head of the entire human parade. 

Every good citizen’s responsibility is to help keep It out in front, 
whore Its very leadership will be a constant reminder to the people 
of other nations who are following, for the moment, governmental 
philosophies with which ours must compete. 

It seems to me that a scientist has a greater responsibility in this 
respect than the average man. He may be making life fuller and 
richer for all of us in the long run, but in the meantime he is 
making it more and more complex by providing strange new mecha¬ 
nisms that only time will show us how to use wisely. 

That is why I have tried to take you Into my office and let you 
see the parade of the problems for which we have no formulas. 
There Is, of course, a better way, if only it could be done. That 
would be for each of you to spend a little time in Government 
service and get this story first-hand. I think It might be of benefit 
to you, and I know It would be of great benefit to the country. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART, OP CALIFORNIA, 

TO WASHINGTON LODGE NO. 15, BENEVOLENT AND PROTEC¬ 
TIVE ORDER OF ELELS 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent hav¬ 
ing been given by the membership of this body, I present the 
text of an address which I delivered to the members of Wash¬ 
ington Lodge No. 15, of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, on last Wednesday night, the 28th day of February 
1940, and ask that It be spread upon the pages of the Con¬ 
gressional Record of his day’s proceedings. The address 
was broadcast over the facilities of radio station WOL. 

The address follows: 

Exalted ruler, brothers, and friends of the air waves, in accord¬ 
ance with the expressed desire of the grand exalted ruler of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, the brothers of Wash¬ 
ington Lodge No. 15 are gathered tonight to pledge anew their 
allegiance to the United States, and to express again their abiding 
faith in those principles upon which our beloved country la 
founded, those principles under the influence of which our coun¬ 
try has grown to be in the incredibly short space of 150 jrears 
the greatest and mightiest of all of the nations of the world. 

There is no prouder title that can be achieved under any flag 
than American citizen. To be an American is to be free, to 
enjoy liberty, to live in amity with one’s fellows, to know the 
true meaning of fraternity. The priceless privileges which have 
become the birthright of every American citizen, be he rich or 
be he ^oor—the principles that give us liberty and make us 
free—are in number great but all of them, taken together, can 
be described and referred to collectively simply as Americanism. 

Because Americanism can find its highest expression only under 
the blessings of a continuing peaceful relationship with all of the 
world, the members of the Elks, determined that the processes of 
civilization shall not be Interrupted, are at this moment gathered 
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about their Hag-draped altar on this soleinn oooaslon to demand 
again that America keep out ot the war which ragee In Surope. 

The question of war and peace has always been a matter of 
deep concern to all of the people of all of the nations of the 
world, to Americans no lem than to others. 

And well It might be. The horrors, the miseries, the dlstmss. 
and despair which f<^ow in the wake of war have too often been 
the bitter experience of mankind. 

In these days when the world is filled with trouble^ when many 
of the great and small nations of the world are in death’s em¬ 
brace. It Is well that the sober-minded, patriotic, thinking people 
of the United States take coimsel in their effort to keep America 
out of the war which rages overseas. 

All over the United States earnest-minded people have boimd 
themselves together in organizations of different kinds and under 
different names for the sole and only purpose of preventing, by all 
honorable means, the involvement of our country in the bloody 
contest which threatens to envelop the entire world. 

To this high resolve the almost three-quarters of one million 
members of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks have 
pledged their support. Our country will remain out of this con- 
mct over there, our youth will be spared the sacrifices Incident 
to war, If the Influence of this mighty patriotic and fraternal order 
:an prevent the tragedy of our involvement. 

The members of the Elks are rendering an invaluable service 
In the cause ot peace for America, a service so timely and so 
necessary In these troublous moments that I am happy Indeed to 
commend them—^loyal citizens that they are—for their self-sacri¬ 
ficing endeavors in a noble cause, for. most certainly, they are In 
this Instance laboring in a most righteous campaign. 

I despise war. 

Though I hate It more than any other human activity. 1 do 
not want to be understood as one believing that war la always 
bad and that it Is never necessary. Out of righteous wars much 
good has come. One must not forget that it was out of the bloody 
crucible of heroic sacrifice that America, with all of its blessings, 
was bom. Without that war in which our forebears fought—and 
many of them died—^there could not have been a United States 
of America. 

But the Revolutionary War was a war in which American rights 
and American privileges were involved. 

Elks are not pacifists. I am not a pacifist. Quite the contrary, 
as my participation In the World War emphatically discloses. 
Just as my paternal ancestor of the Revolutionary War days took 
his stand at the side of General Washington more than 160 years 
ago, I hold myself—as does every Elk—^In readiness to answer the 
call and to fight for our country whenever Its existence is threat¬ 
ened or the priceless privileges of American citizenship are chal¬ 
lenged. No true American could do less than that. 

It is because I know that no American’s freedom—^no Ameri¬ 
can’s liberty—Is threatened; because I know that the peace and 
dignity of the United States is not at all Involved that we are 
raising our voices to demand that America keep out of the war 
that rages over there. 

It Is nought but a gigantic real-estate deal that Is in process 
of adjustment and settlement—a stupendous maneuver for power 
In European politics for which the blood of Europe’s youth now 
flows. 

The outcome of this, Europe’s newest adventure in power poli¬ 
tics—^whatever it may be—^wUl not affect America's destiny, Amer¬ 
ica’s future, one whit, unless we permit ourselves to be drawn 
Into the vortex. 

Why. every thinking American Inquires, should we send oiur 
boys over there to die—to be mutilated or maimed—on European 
battlefields that some king be made more secure on his throne, 
that certain heads of states may add to their power. 

The reason they fight is of their own making. It was their greed, 
their craving for power, that precipitated the conflict. It should be 
their armies, not otirs, that should boar the brunt of It. 

The determination of those shameful issues—the turning of the 
victory one Way or the other—is not worth the expenditure of one 
American dollar; least of all, not worth the saorlfloe of one American 
life. 

Is there an obligation resting on the shoulders of the American 
people to right every wrong, stamp out every evil, adjust every In¬ 
equality, eliminate every Injustice that may raise its ugly head in 
every earner of this f ar-fiimg world? 

Have we not enough wrongs to right, enough evils to stamp 
out, enough inequalities to adjust, enough injustices to eliminate 
right here in our own country to keep us reasonably well occupied 
in the days immediately to come without ninnlng aroimd the world 
looklzig for something to do? 

Cannot we serve America well, humanity best, by governing our¬ 
selves well, by solving correctly and with promptitude the manifold 
problems of America, the governmental problems with which we are 
daily beset? 

Dictators decry democracy. They sneer when free lnstlt;utlons are 
referred to. They contend that self-government Is a farce, that 
the people—qpon whom democracy depends-Htfe incapable of gov¬ 
erning themselves. 


Let us prove to the world, and to the dictators in particular, that 
democracy and seff-govemment oan be made to work. Let us prove 
to the world that democracy will work by making It woik. 

If we will but do this, Anwlca will become anln the **hope of 
the world.” an Inspiration to all of the down t rodden, enuaved 
people of this world to resist their tyrants, to destroy their oppres¬ 
sors. to regain their lost liberties tlnmi^ a renewed confidence in 
the kind of institutions Uiat make men free. 

It is no easy task governing Amertea well. But if we can make 
the administration of public affairs reasonably efficient—^just In 
Its human relationships—helpful in Its objectives, historians wlU 
speak well of us when they take up their appraising pens. 

And. best of all, Americans will have remamed free, their capacity 
for self-government vindicated. Dictators, discredited In the light 
of the contrasted Ideology, will be toppled from their high positions 
of power, power built upon the shifting sands of falsehood, preten¬ 
tion, and deceit. 

And in such a contest with dictators the life of no American boy 
would be sacrificed, no blood would be split, no American home sor¬ 
rowed, no wives widowed, no children orphaned, no mother’s heart 
broken. 

Americans, awake. Our job today Is to keep America out of 
Europe and Europe out of America. 

If we can but keep om emotions in leash, our sentiments under 
control, our feet upon the groimd, we can keep Amerioa out of this 
war. 

No aspiration could be nobler than that. 


Odd Fellows Demonstration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILBURN CAR’TWRIGHT, OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, by permission granted 
to extend my remarks. I Insert herein the following speech 
delivered by me to all the Odd Fellows lodges of Baltimore, 
Md., at the Odd Fellows demonstration In the Grand Lodge 
room of the temple, on the evening of Wednesday. February 
27. 1940: 

Fellow Odd Fellows and friends, I am delighted to be here at 
the Invitation of your Grand Master, Hon. Leonard Mason. When 
your gracious invitation arrived I wondered what I could say on so 
propitious an occasion as this great demonstration of an ancient 
and honorable fraternal body that could be called a real contri¬ 
bution. 

With a large part of the world at war and hate filling the olr 
and the press as both sides turn loose their verbal and written 
vitriol—^with many problems still besetting our own grand and 
glorious oountry—^the natural tendency Is to be pessimistic. 

In view of the long and magnificent history of the Odd Fellows 
and the tremendously helpful force It has always exerted, I felt 
that this gathering would be the last place for a pessimist to find 
a warm welcome. So I determined to be myself. You know, I 
have always been an optimist. Perhaps one is not always war¬ 
ranted In taking an optimistic view ot things. But who will deny 
that the rainbow Is a cheering sort of hallucination, or whatever 
you may call it? Anyhow, I have been rainbowing for lo these 
many years and determined to keep right on turning on the 
pleasing colors today despite all that is going on here, there, and 
everywhere—clear down to Jericho and back again. 

If anybody else scheduled to speak from this rostrum Insists 
on viewing with alarm, well and good. All of us cannot get exactly 
the same squint on things. As for me, 1 propose to try to keep my 
own little comer bright by letting In such light as may be available. 

Sonxe folks seem inclined to smile when the term "Odd Fellow” 
falls on the ear. Well, let them smile—or laugh raucously If it 
pleases them to do so. A good laugh never yet hurt an Odd 
^llow, and If some Ignoramus who knows nothing of the history 
and noble work of this group sees something funny in the name 
It may help him to let off steam. May he live to be able to laugh 
many more times. Indeed, a good laugh Is about as fine a tonic 
as man or woman oan take; that Is. next to a fun dose of op¬ 
timism. And I guess a really healthy laugh, based on something 
worth the effort is apt to promote a feeling akin to optimism. 

You know. I came up through a pretty hard road my^. When 
I first saw the light of day the oountry in the vicinity of xny horns 
was stUl rather rough. If there were any sliver spoons around in 
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tlwt Metum the supply must b»fe been exhausted befm t ar« 
rived, for when I attempted to reach In and pull one out of my 
mmith It just yms not there. Work started eexly for me and just 
naturally kept right on—and I am stm at It. 

But I saw the rough country develq;} Into a great fanning and 
industrial area and am happy to say that development is stlU 
going on and Is certain to continue long after my course Is run. 
lhat Is one major reason why 1 have always been an optimist. 
It has been my prlvUege to come m contact with large numbers 
of persons from all walks of life. Borne of them have been un¬ 
lovely and unpromising, tout the vast majority have been equare 
shooting, straight-thinking folks, and they were bent on con¬ 
tributing something worthwhile to their oommunitlee and our 
fair country. That did not tend to make me peeslmlstlo, as you 
may readily tmderstand. 

In due course I ran across the Odd Fellows—not to mention 
other toeneflolal and fraternal groups—and found them working 
for mutual helpfulness all along the line. That naturally tended 
to confirm me as an optimist. So If I still Insist on being a fool 
optimist even when the clouds are lowering and things are awry 
here and there, bear with me. Ihe thing that has become con- 

{ 'enltal with me is something Z cannot help. Besides, there Is a 
ot to that old saw about every cloud having a silver lining; 
about It always being darkest just before the dawn. Try that 
one on your trusty harmonica and then join in the laugh. 

A plague on all pessimists. Why. who could look into the faces 
of the good people comprising this assembly and fail to see hope, 
faith, and charity written as plainly as pen or brush could make 
them? If you folks are not all optimists I am almost willing to 
cease being one—^for a moment. In fact. I would not hesitate to 
make a bet with the rankest pessimist within the hearing of my 
voice—If any there be—^that he could not muster enough buddies 
here today to form even half of a boss quartette. So away with 
them. 

We came here today to meet a lot of congenial souls and to 
be happy. If any Member hid a cold sponge in his vest pocket 
before entering the hall, he would do well to sneak out the side 
door and cast It to the lour winds before his dereliction Is dis¬ 
covered. Many of these genial souls can work up Indignation a 
foot thick on short notice when their cause Is Just. And when 
Indignation gets that thick its executionary power is something 
to contemplate with fear and trembling. If the shoo pinches 
anyone within hearing, this would be a fine time to do a fade- 
out and get rid of the incriminating evidence, lest that Indigna¬ 
tion start mounting and pillory the culprit In his tracks. 

Now, If there are any present who did not find themselves at¬ 
tracted to this demonstration to have a happy time let them raise 
their right hands. Everybody else In this presence woxild like to 
get one good look at anyone who would choose an occa.sion of this 
Idnd to be a Gloomy Ous. Well, I see no rush of hands. Every¬ 
body seems to be grinning from ear to ear. Thank God for a 
good healthy grin—^it Is one of His best medicaments. 

Why shouldn't I be an optimist? Even the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States has suddenly reached out and donned 
the garments of optimism. Only a few days ago the national cham¬ 
ber took Its stand squarely where I have been standing for a long 
time. Welcome to the ranks of the optimists, big business. You 
have been a bit gloomy off and on for a number of years. Now 
you have looked out the window, discovered there really is a rain¬ 
bow and come right over lock, stock, and barrel. Just think of the 
fun you have been missing all this time while fussing and fuming. 
The rainbow has been hanging there all the time, if you had but 
brushed the mote from your eye. 

The national chamber has good ground for becoming an opti¬ 
mist. It finds all the business Indicators pointing to a prosperous 
1940. They are happy about It—Just as we are happy to be here 
today, to get to know each other a little better. Seriously, however. 
It is most encouraging when organized business, which all must 
concede has taken a terrific licking over a period of years, feels 
warranted in rushing into print on a Nation-wide basis with a 
formal announcement that the outlook for business and Industry 
this year Is improving. It Is good news for business and Industry, 
for employer and employee, for everybody from coast to coast. 

But I saw It first—that Is, the warrant for optimism. What I 
have said antedates the announcement of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States. To me there was no question but 
the good old United States of America was coming back strong— 
the stronger the better. You know, our great Nation Is the same 
size as before the depression hit it more than 10 years ago. 
There are more people In It than at that time, and they are Just 
as good people. Its resources are all still Intact. The native 
genius of the people has not diminished. You just cannot keep a 
great nation down. It may be troubled and hesitant for a time, 
but it Is as certain to rise again as Is the sun to shine. 

It has been a pleasure to meet with you. The great order you 
represent had Its American start In Baltimore. When a demon¬ 
stration is held our eyes naturally turn toward the monumental 
city. Here the American founding fathers laid the foundations of 
a struotizre that was to diffuse friendship and helpfulness in all 
directions. That beneficent Influence continues to spread In an 
ever-widening circle, blessing humanity wherever it goes, promoting 
good citizenship and happiness—and optimism. 

I thank .you. 
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OF 
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EDITORIAL PROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE OP FEBRUARY 24. 

1940 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a concrete example of the 
effect of some of the policies of the New Deal is given in an 
editorial of the Chicago Tribune of Saturday, February 24. 
That editorial is as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of February 24, 1940] 

LITTLE MONTTMZWTS TO THE BOOSBVELT DBFRESSION 

A number of readers have written to us about the article in last 
Saturday’s Tribune by our real-estate editor on the wrecking of 
buildings in Chicago during the last 7 years. The article was 
Illustrated on the back page with pictures of 19 important buildings 
which bad been razed during the New Deal depression, and either 
had not been replaced or had been replaced by one- or two-story 
taxpayers. 

Some readers felt that we should have told the facts about the 
“large amount of new building during the Roosevelt administration,” 
as one letter phrased it. Accordingly a comparison of the volume of 
building In Chicago under the New Deal and under the preceding 
nationiu administrations Is presented in a chart on the back page of 
the Tribune this morning. 

The chart emphasizes and supplements Mr. Chase’s article. He 
showed that more buildings bad been wrecked [since 1933] than had 
been erected. The graph establishes that the amotmt of new build¬ 
ing has been smaller than in any national administration In more 
than a half century. 

During the Roosevelt administration the average annual volume 
of building In Chicago was $18,000,000. This compares with 
$83,000,000 per year under President Hoover, $297,000,000 per year in 
the Cooiidge-Hardmg administrations, and $83,000,000 per year dur¬ 
ing President Wilson’s two terms, Including the war years, when It 
was a patriotic duty to refrain from building If you didn’t have war 
orders requiring it. 

In 1939, the best of the Roosevelt years, the value of new construc¬ 
tion In Chicago was $41,000,000, and this figure Included at least 
eleven million under Government subsidy. This was the lowest 
peak year In any President’s term during the present century. 

The average of $18,000,000 worth of new construction p«r year 
under the New Deal compares with $95,000,000 per year under 
President Taft, $54,000,000 per year under President Theodore 
Roosevelt, although the panic of 1907 and the ensuing depression 
held down the figure, and even $24,000,000 under President Mc¬ 
Kinley. although the Chicago building trades at the time were 
suffering from racketeering by Skinny Madden and there were 
many strikes, one of which in 1900 was of record duration. It 
lasted all year. 

The average of $18,000,000 worth of new building In Chicago for 
the first 7 years of Franldin D. Roosevelt’s administration compares 
with an average of $30,000,000 per year In Grover Cleveland’s second 
term, during which occurred the panic of 1893 and the following 
depression, which was the worst down to that time. In President 
Benjamin Harrison’s administration, which separated Cleveland’s 
two terms, $47,000,000 worth of building per year was done. Includ¬ 
ing the old Masonic temple, which was wrecked last year, and the 
Great Northern Hotel, which Is now being taken down. 

In Cleveland’s first term, building averaged $20,000,000 per year. 
To find a period when so little building has been done as xmder 
the New Deal we have to go back to the Garfield and Arthur ad¬ 
ministrations. The population of Chicago then had just crossed the 
500,000 mark. 

That building construction has been In a state of paralysis dur¬ 
ing the Roosevelt administration there can be no question. The 
New Deal propagandists talk of the many millions which have gone 
into fine new Chicago structures and of Washington's helpfulness 
to the construction industry. True, the New Deal has underwrit¬ 
ten home building on a shoestring, has subsidized other building, 
and has advanced money on distressed property. Each of these 
activities will Involve losses eventually to be paid for in Income 
taxes, and meanwhile the resulting total building volmne Is by all 
past standards of measiu^ment a drop In a bucket. 

AH other building, except of a necessitous sort, has been stopped 
In Chicago at a time when the flow of new capital into business 
generally has also been reduced to a trickle. The construction 
industry, like the others, has been held back by the higher costs of 
production, extortionate taxes, and tyrannous regulation Which the 
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New Deal has placed in the way of earning a profit. The shacks 
which the auto-parklng companies put up to shelter their employees 
and the two-story taxpayers on i^ysoraper sites give mute testi¬ 
mony about the state of business. They are monuments to the 
Roosevelt depression. 


Americanism Versus Internationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMILTON FISH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON PISH, OP NEW YORK 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in "the Record, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Saturday evening, March 2, 1940: 

The subject of my remarks this evening, Americanism versus 
Internationalism, describes the difference between the foreign poli¬ 
cies of the Republican Party and the Roosevelt Administration. The 
Republican Party has and will continue to uphold the traditional 
American foreign policies proclaimed by Oeorge Washington, of 
neutrality, nonintervention, and no entangling alliances, and ad¬ 
hered to by Thomas Jefferson and all of our Presidents down to 
the world War. 

Before discussing this vital issue, I shall digress to make some 
observations regarding the inspired submarine propaganda. Once 
again the submarine bugaboo has been let loose in order to keep 
the war hysteria stirred up and to excite American citizens by in¬ 
spired tales of submarine activities and outrages near Puerto Rico 
and off the Atlantic coast. Today's report of an alleged submarine 
attack on the British steamer Southgate Is obviously part of a care¬ 
fully planned propaganda program to Influence American public 
opinion by the use of periodical submarine scares in the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Our naval ships keep darting hither and thither after phantom 
and mysterious submarines, but none have yet been actually veri¬ 
fied. Admiral Leahy, the Governor of Puerto Rico, was reported 
as saying if these fictitious submarine accounts continue there will 
soon be news items of flying submarines having been seen over our 
coastal cities. 

The day before the repeal of the arms embargo the British ship 
Coulmore was reported as having been sunk by a German submarine 
off our coast, but when our destroyers sought to locate the victim it 
had vanished, only to turn up later in a British port. 

We are in the midst of war hysteria and poisonous propaganda, 
aimed to break down our will for peace. The propaganda machine 
has, however, already shot Its bolt with the mystery submarines, 
which leaves the American people cold. It is time to develop a 
bigger and better bugaboo, and a more effective hobgoblin. 

Unfortunately some of the submarine propaganda emanates from 
the White House. A few months ago it was announced from the 
VlThlte House that a foreign submarine had been sighted about 20 
miles off Key West, Fla., by Navy patrol vessels. President Roosevelt 
has further excited the American people by the silly secrecy in 
connection with his mysterious fishing trip. 

If there were submarines in the Caribbean, he should not have 
risked any argument with them, os they are apt to shoot first and 
ask questions afterward. However, If they are wholly imaginary 
submarines, that Is quite a different matter. Suppose a phantom 
submarine had fired a phantom shell at the Presidential fishing boat. 
Would our honor have been Impugned? It would be hardly fair to 
Involve America in war over a fishing Junket. What a war slogan 
that would be—make the Caribbean safe for P. D. R.’s fishing! 

Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a speech before the Foreign Policy Association in Phila¬ 
delphia last week, predicted that President Roosevelt would be a 
candidate for a third term on a platform of national emergency and 
pacification of Europe; that within a year the Army, Navy, and air 
forces of this country would be actively engaged in hostilities in 
Europe and Asia; that American Industrial life would be completely 
In the hands of political agencies; and that increasing Internal dis¬ 
order would be suppressed by armed force, espionage, censorship, 
and suspension of civil rights and civil processes. 

Dr. Jordan remarked that he hoped the catastrophic events of 
which he spoke would not happen, but added that he thought they 
would, because there are so few people In this country who now real¬ 
ize that they can happen and are happening, and who are now will¬ 
ing to make any personal sacrifice or take any risk to try to prevent 
them from happening. 

That Dr. Jordan has based bis conclusions on firm foundations 
can be readily ascertained by reference to the parrotUke state¬ 
ments made by Ambassadors Kennedy, Bullitt, and Davies, who, on 
returning to the United States from abroad, proclaimed that it was 


essential that President Roosevelt be reelected In order that his 
foreign policies might be carried out In Europe. 

Peace-loving Americans should carefully examine those foreign 
policies and determine for themselves where they led us In 1917 and 
where they are leading us now. 

1 am not In the confidence of President Roosevelt regarding his 
foreign policies, nor is any Republican Member of the House or 
the Senate. I am not disclosing any state secrets when 1 say that 
President Roosevelt has deliberately scrapped the traditional custom 
and practice of all prior administrations. Democratic and Republi¬ 
can alike, of nonpartisan cooperation and consideration of our 
foreign policies. 

He has from almost the outset of his rule insisted on being the 
sole dictator of our foreign relations, and has Ignored the minority 
members of both the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate consistently and 
with studied Indifference. This course of action is a complete and 
tragic change from the traditional nonpartisan approach and con¬ 
sideration of international issues. It Is bound to be a dangerous 
and a disastrous departure from American practice and Ideals, an 
evil and ruinous experiment, and an apple of discord where unity 
and cooperation should exist. 

President Roosevelt Is alone responsible, and the International 
seeds of discord he has sown will plague the American people until 
there is a return to our traditional American policies and customs. 

President Roosevelt is an internationalist, and was one 20 years 
ago when he campaigned as Vice President for the League of 
Nations. I do not impugn his motives: he has a right to be an 
Internationalist, and the Democratic Party has no monopoly of 
them. We have a few and just as determined and outspoken 
Internationalists in the Republican Party, such as former Secre¬ 
tary of State Henry L. Stimson and Nicholas Murray Butler. Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt, however. Is the avowed and recognized leader of 
the old pro-Leaguers, who believe it is our moral duty to stick our 
nose Into the eternal disputes and wars of the Old World. 

President Roosevelt’s views and statements are a matter of rec¬ 
ord. He has urged Congress to give him power to lay economic 
sanctions, to determine the aggressor nations, to repeal the arms 
embargo, to lend money to foreign governments, to quarantine 
certain nations, and has urged other acts short of war but leading 
directly into war. 

In addition, he has attacked heads of foreign governments, ably 
seconded and abetted by members of his own Cabinet. 

He not only led the fight, but used every weapon and every 
influence of his high office to repeal the arms embargo, which 
served notice on the world that we were taking sides In the Euro¬ 
pean war and Jeopardizing American neutrality and peace. I 
still maintain that was the first step toward intervention end 
Involvement of America In war. 

The repeal of the arms embargo was effected by the strong-arm 
methods of President Roosevelt, and the false and already repudi¬ 
ated promises of large purchases of cotton, tobacco, and foodstuffs 
from form districts. Repeal was only consummated by the prac¬ 
tically solid vote of the solid South, where the two-party system, 
unfortunately, does not exist, and where the League of Nations 
has had its stronghold. 

I have taken some pains to detail the foreign policies of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and the internationalism of the new dealers so 
that the record may be clear to the American people, who must 
decide this vital issue affecting their security and the lives of 
their sons. 

I am an Isolationist from all foreign wars but not an isolationist 
from arbitration, limitation of armaments, relief for humani¬ 
tarian purposes, and peaceful settlement of international dis¬ 
putes. I wish Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles success In 
his efforts to restore peace In Europe, and hope that his peace 
trip is not a mere political gesture on the part of the President. 

I do believe and predict that in case of failure of these peace 
efforts President Roosevelt will discard his lip service to keeping 
out of war, like Woodrow Wilson, Colonel House, and Secretary 
Lansing, and will lead the pro-Leaguers, Internationalists, and 
interventionists In an open campaign to finance Europe’s wars by 
sending arms, ammunition, and airplanes, and. If necessary, to 
turn our Navy over to the British. Henry L. Stimson, a Republican 
Internationalist, has already openly urged naval participation. 

1 agree with Dr. Jordon’s prediction and believe by midsummer 
the campaign will be going at full blast and In all Its fury, with 
the floodgates of war hysteria and propaganda wide open. I look 
for a campaign of provocation and war hysteria. Increasing In 
volume and Intensity during the summer months. 

Let no American underestimate the power and Influence of 
President Roosevelt and his skill In the use of mass propaganda, 
emotionalism, and war hysteria. For 2 years he has been deter¬ 
mined to use the entire force and power of America to quarantine 
certain nations. He Is ready to seize the first opportunity and 
almost any pretext to Inaugurate hla campaign for internationalism 
and intervention. 

Personally. 1 prefer to have it out In the open, and the sooner 
the better. This is by far the most Important Issue In America, 
transcending all party lines. There should be no pussyfooting or 
shadow boxing on keeping America out of foreign wars. 

There can be no compromise on this Issue. I propose, as a 
World War veteran, to give no quarter nor ask any from the in¬ 
ternationalists and interventionists who are leading us to war. I 
intend to insist on a clear-cut, straight-out antiwar plank in the 
Republican national platform, and for making the fight for Amer¬ 
icanism against Internationalism. 
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Th» Attiertottn p^opk shotilii b« glim thib right to gxpreti thfllr 
■ezLttment»—«nd wllw)n th« war lisua in tba 1940 campaign* aa 
they did on the Leafue of Natloni in 1990. 

X repeat, X hope Mr. WeUee win eucoeed In his peace m i ssi on. 
Howew* X fear his chances are sUm, wltii no Amerioan Amhassador 
at Berlin and In view of the attempts of the administration to 
delay the Bremen from sailing and the placing of countervailing 
duties on German goods. For over a year President Boosevelt and 
his Cabinet have been denouncing Hitler and Mussolini In violent 
and provocative language. For the first time In our history foreign 
has been based upon hatred, threats, and attacks on the 
of government and rulers of foreign nations. Xt is the most 
amazing departure from American tradition, and has created war 
hysteria at home and hatred abroad. 

The Saturday livening Post, in an editorial, had this to say: 
**For a year and a half the President of the United States has been 
talking war. He began it with the quarantine speech in Chicago 
In October 1987. Ba 3 dng there was no escape for us through mere 
isolation or neutrality, and that the peace-loving nations must 
make a concerted effort to quarantine and stop the aggressors.*' 

Under the leadership of President Roosevelt, the Democratic 
Party Is the party of internatlonalifini. and Is rapidly becoming the 
war party in the United States. 

Believing that we are already on the road to Internationalism and 
war. I am appealing to the radio audience, Irrespective of party 
aflUiatlons, to write their Representatives In Congress to sign the 
petition X have filed (petition No. 24) to bring up for consideration 
my resolution providing for a national referendiun before conscrip¬ 
tion of Amerioan citizens for service in foreign wars outside of the 
American Continent and our possessions—House Joint Resolution 
408. 

This resolution differs materially from the Ludlow war referen¬ 
dum. which is opposed by the veteran organizations as jeopardizing 
our national defense and Interfering with the constitutional right 
of Congress to declare war. My resolution does not require a con¬ 
stitutional amendment. It can be adopted by a majority vote in 
the House and Senate before adjournment next Jime if the Amerioan 
people will take the trouble to write their Representatives in 
Congress. 

I am convinced this resolution carries out the sentiments and 
wishes of 90 percent of the American people to keep America out 
of foreign wars. Already numerous Important and powerful organ¬ 
izations have volunteered their active support. Xt far transcends 
all party lines, and X have been assured of the cooperation of Rep¬ 
resentative liouis Ludlow as well as a large number of Members of 
Congress who have opposed the Ludlow war referendum resolution. 
My proposal In no way interferes with national defense or the 
constitutional right of the Congress to declare war. 

X am giving you the Macedonian cry of **Come over and help** by 
writing or wiring your Representatives to sign my petition to permit 
the American people to vote whether their sons shall be drafted for 
foreign service in our armed forces outside of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere or the Territorial possessions of the United States. 

Every day my ofllce receives letters from all sections of the coun¬ 
try asking what can we do to promote peace and keep America out 
of war. My answer Is to appeal to you this evening to exert yoiar 
Influence and express your will to your Representative in Congress, 
and request him to sign petition No. 24 to let you and the American 
people vote whether the youth of our country shall be drafted to 
light another futile war in foreign lands. 

Let us resolve to unite in an antiwar program of Americanism 
against internationalism, and millions for defense but not one dollar 
to send American soldiers to foreign lands to fight other people’s 
battles. 


The Government in Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, OF ALABAMA 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record* I Include the following address to the 
Central Housing Committee by the Honorable William B. 
Bankhead. Speaker of the House of Representatives, at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., February 17, 1940: 

Mr. Chairman, members, and guests of the Central Housing Com¬ 
mittee, this meeting today is highly opportune, because It is time 
for us to summarize what we have accomplished during the past 7 
years in our program of providing this Nation with better housing 
and of making home ownership more secure. Xt is time also to 
analyze those accomplishments, to gather our forces, and to rededl- 
cate our services toward our common goals. The exhibit before 
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us, Your Government In Housing, which you have prepaaM toe 
use at the fairs, is a convincing demonstration of the progress thkt 
has been made under this administration. It offers promise of 
still greater aooomplishment, as the result of increasing coc^seratlon 
between the many agencies of the Government which are concerned 
with housing and, in turn, of the cooperation of the Government 
with the vast resources of private industry. 

More than a million desperate families who were saved from 
dispossession of their homes know, of course, that their Government 
aided them to rehabilitation. Officials of thousands of institutions 
acknowledge the help they were given when their mortgagee were 
without a market and their assets frozen. Business and civic 
leaders know the Government’s part in halting the collapse of all 
property values and some of the constructive things that have 
been done to bring better shelter to all groups of the Nation’s 
citizenry. But there is still no general realization of the full scope 
of our accomplishments In the housing field since 1033. Few know 
either the magnitude of the salvaging job done during the depres¬ 
sion or the firmness of the foundation that has been laid for con¬ 
structive housing development in every part of the country and the 
revival of home building on a tremendous scale. 

Compared with what has been accomplished In the last 7 years, 
the entire earlier record of the country In those directions Is 
insignificant. With the development of industry and the growth 
of great urban centers the problem of adequate housing for the 
great mass of Americans became Increasingly serious, but attacks on 
that problem were confined largely to dlscuBsiona and conferences. 
It will be remembered that in 1980, when the whole issue had 
become more acute than at any time in our history, when fore¬ 
closures had reached record-breaking proportions and threatened 
the very foundations of home ownership, months of effort were 
spent In a conference on housing. Proposals and counterproposals 
were considered and embodied In reports comprising 13 printed 
volumes. Out of it all, about the only definite accomplishment 
was an act providing for the establishment of a reserve system 
to which the home mortgage lending Institutions of the country 
could torn tor protection and for money to meet mortgage demands 
without the necessity of sweeping foreclosxires. And even that act 
came too late, for the country’s mortgage structure already was 
collapsing. 

X bring this record to light only to emphasize what we faced when 
we took over In 1933, to outline clearly the progress we have made 
in meeting problems belatedly acknowledged, and In overcoming 
them, and thus to renew our faith that we can achieve the goals 
which are clearly in the minds of all of us here. These goals are 
concretely put In the keynote of your exhibit: 

”To reduce costs of home financing and safeguard home owner¬ 
ship; to enable more families of average Income to own homes; to 
improve existing homes both In cities and on farms; to abolish 
slums; to stimtilate credit; to encourage the building Industry; and 
to make it possible for Americans to live as Americans should.” 

Now that we are progressing steadily toward our major objectives 
It is difficult to realize the conditions that existed only a few 3 rears 
ago. Our first task then was to halt the avalanche of foreclosures 
which had mounted to 1,000 a day and which threatened to destroy 
all sense of property values. But Congress and the administration 
proved equal to the emergency—^the direst emergency this Nation 
had ever faced. The Government directly refinanced over 1,000,000 
distressed home owners—the average delinquent 2 years In both 
principal and interest, between 2 and 8 years in arrears on taxes, and 
utterly without private credit—^to the extent of more than 
$3,000,000,000. It disbursed nearly $1,000,000,000 to distressed banks 
and trust companies, more than $760,000,000 to frozen building 
and loon associations, $190,000,000 to finance and mortgage com¬ 
panies, more than $160,000,000 to Insurance companies, and more 
than $750,000,000 to Individual mortgage holders and estates in 
exchange for defaulted mmtgages. By ^vlng those institutions a 
large measure of liquidity, it allowed them to extend leniency to 
millions of home owners in addition to those whose mortgages were 
directly assiuned by the Government Itself. And a vast floor was 
placed under the entire real-estate market. 

It would have been futile, of course, to stop with the refinancing 
of distressed mortgages. It was necessary to make future mortgages 
secure and to protect the savings of the Nation’s thrifty people 
which always have been used to finance homes. ITae Government 
not only vitalized and expanded a reserve sjrstem for home-financing 
institutions but extended protection to the investors in those Insti¬ 
tutions by insuring their accounts. It extended home-financing 
facilities to all sections of the country which were not adequately 
served, and thus laid the groundwork for the housing development 
which was to follow. 

To spur a stlU-lagging private Industry in the building of new 
homes and the improvement of old, the Government began insuring 
the mortgages of private institutions. The year just ended produced 
the largest volume of residential building since 1929, approximating 
460,000 to 475,000 urban dwelling units—a significant figure If w© 
recall that at the bottom of the depression only about 60,000 urban 
dwelling units were constructed. Billions of dollars have been spent 
in the construction of new homes and the purchase and Improve¬ 
ment of existing homes, because Government Initiative led ^vate 
Industry to the housing well. Moreover, the owners of these new 
homes and of the rehabilitated structures of today are in a very 
different category from the home owners of yesterday. We have 
established an unbiased agency to which the average citizen, ignor¬ 
ant of the pitfalls and dangm of home buying, may turn for a 
measure of protection never before available to him. For the first 
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time in our history the baste of security for financing has been 
extended to cover such hitherto disregarded essentials as general 
planning, subdivision, school and store facilitleB, accesBiblllty to 
work, efficiency of planning, economy and soundness of construc¬ 
tion, and general stability for long-term amortization. 

Largely through this emphasis on essential fundamentals, private 
Industry is today producing well designed and constructed homes 
within the means of families with incomes of $1,600 or less. 

It has not been long since most home owners were owners In only 
a technical sense, staggering under a mortgage burden that allowed 
few ever to possess their properties debt free. Short-term straight 
mortgages were carried for only a few 3 ^ars and were renewable only 
at heavy fees; on top of these were second and third mortgages, 
bearing extortionate charges. But under the leadership of this 
administration there has been developed a new program of home 
ownership based on long-term, amortized, direct-reduction loans 
bearing the lowest interest rates In the Nation’s history—a program 
which swept away second and third mortgages and saved home 
buyers hundreds of millions of dollars in Interest alone. Not only 
were financing charges on homes reduced, but the standards set by 
Government-sponsored programs began to give American home 
seekers the kind of home they deserve. 

While stimulating private Industry to meet the needs of those of 
average Income, the Government at the same time turned to the 
problem of slums and began to deal with the blighted areas which 
were the inevitable' result of the unplanned growth of our great 
urban centers, decaying sections which are the forerunners of slums. 
It provided financial assistance through legally constituted public 
housing agencies, usually local housing authorities, to assist in the 
development of low-rent housing and slum-clearance projects which 
local authorities design, build, and operate on a rental basis. We all 
know the familiar quotation that *‘one-thlrd of the Nation” lacks 
adequate housing, but this knowledge does not hide the truth that we 
had failed miserably in this country of ours to provide decent or even 
livable accommodations for those of low Income. This administra¬ 
tion took the first concrete step to overcome conditions which were 
a reproach to our civilization. Commitments aggregating two-thirds 
of a billion dollars already have been made to communities in 33 
States, which will mean over 180,000 new, comfortable, decent homes 
for people who have been forced to live under conditions of which 
America has become at last aware, ashamed, and determined to end. 
And not only have homes been provided and a tremendous lift given 
to the construction Industry, but the way has been pointed for 
private investment to go and do likewise. 

Throughout all of America’s increasing housing consciousness in 
recent years the major emphasis has been upon Improving urban 
hous ng and wiping out city slums. This apparent lack of concern 
over the condition of the Nation’s rural homes arises from the fact 
that rural housing is scattered over sparsely settled areas and, no 
matter how dilapidated and substandard it may be. it does not 
present the startling, ugly totals of congested urban slums. 

Through years of abuse of our soil resources the earning capacity 
of much of our rural land has been depleted to a point where, even 
in periods of high farm prices, It is insufficient to support minimum 
standards of decent housing. This is particularly true of the South, 
where it has been said that approximately one-half of the farm pop¬ 
ulation is housed In substandard dwellings. Public Interest in the 
rural aspect of the slum problem must be awakened In order that 
the Federal Government may assume a responsibility comparable 
with its program for urban housing. Under pending legislation, 
a hundred thousand homes would be produced. 

We have provided a cooperative credit system for agriculture, 
Including funds for the construction and improvement of farm 
homes, which has loaned money to farm tenants, sharecroppers, 
and farm laborers to allow them to become farm owners. Some 
$2,595,000,000 of farm mortgages have been financed, and today 
some 800,000 farmers are living in their homes because of aid 
granted by the Government, Some 760,000 farmers have re¬ 
ceived rehabilitation loans averaging $360 each. About 140 rural- 
community projects are being operated under Government direc¬ 
tion. And, In addition, grants for bare subsistence have been made 
to 200,000 families In extreme distress in farm areas devastated 
by drought, flood, and similar catastrophes. Like their cousins in 
the city, inhabitants of rural sections have been relieved of the 
btirden of extortionate interest rates. To the farm owner and to 
the farm-home seeker also a new day has come. 

It is with some pride that I review this recent history of ours, 
for I have been a Member of all the Congresses which enacted the 
major laws which have made possible these far-reaching pro¬ 
grams—the Home Loafi Bank Act, the Farm Credit Act, the Na¬ 
tional Housing Act, the United States Housing Act, and the Farm 
Tenancy Act. Knowing the lack of public realization of what has 
been accomplished. It Is difficult to refrain from detailing more 
of our common story. It is sometimes difficult, too, not to stand 
on the record and be satisfied with what we have accomplished. 
The very volume of our accomplishment has made conspicuous 
the opportunities that now, more than ever, challenge our atten¬ 
tion and demand remedial measures. These are the concern of 
every one of you meeting here today, and they have been your 
concern since the beginnings of the Central Housing Committee. 

I do not intend to trace the entire history of this committee. 
Suffice it to say that President Roosevelt from the outset of his 
administration had sought coordination of the various govern¬ 
mental activities, as expressed in recent reorganization measures— 
firstjrthrough the National Emergency Council, and later through 
th$Mitlonal Resources Board, which he asked to submit a pro- 
gsiife^for the coordination of projects of Federal, State, and io<»l 


governments. Proceeding on this baste, the Resources Board, In 
its 1934 report, directed attention to the many agencies and or¬ 
ganizations in the housing field and the heed of coordinating their 
efforts. 

This report led to joint meetings of representatives of all housing 
Interests, public and private, and the setting up of a Committee on 
Coordination. The committee, representing seven major agencies, 
found many other agencies of the Federal Government-—even the 
War and Navy Departments<~<dlrectly or indirectly concerned with 
housing construction or finance. It reported that Information was 
lacking among executive officers of Federal agencies interested in 
housing as to what other agencies in the same field were planning 
or doing; that there was a reservoir of unused general and technical 
Information and experience, which had been accumulated at public 
expense, whose translation Into more fruitful accomplishment was 
dependent upon new avenues of release and cooperative action; 
and that no procedure existed which was designed to unify the 
activities of Federal agencies concerned with housing or to correlate 
and capitalize the results of their labor in research, planning, and 
administration. 

The committee agreed that by taking the proper steps much 
expense could be saved, efficiency could be Increased, overlapping 
and wastefiil duplication largely eliminated, serious gaps filled, and 
unused resources put to work. It stressed the need of coordina¬ 
tion, not superimposed but as a responsibility to be assumed, with 
a clear program, a simple flexible organization, and an Intelligent 
leadership to Insure a free exchange of the Information obtained 
at public expense, and a proper unification of plan and objective. 

As the outcome of these recommendations, and with the approval 
of the President, the Central Housing Committee became a going 
concern under its own power before the formal reorganization and 
reallnement of agencies began. We can bridge the details of its 
many self-imposed tasks since 1936 when we look around today 
and witness not only the administrators of these housing agencies 
gathered together but likewise their principal technical assistants— 
not agency by agency but in specialized groups. And what is also 
significant, here also are Interspersed leaders from other construc¬ 
tion agencies and their technicians. I do not have to be told, Mr. 
Chairman, about the fruits of this movement, about the things that 
have been done, arid are being done, for the common good. Even 
lacking your outstanding accomplishments the mere bringing to¬ 
gether of executives In the different branches of the one field for 
discussion of their mutual problems, comparison of their procedures, 
and pooling of their technical resources cannot but lead to results 
of value to the Government as a whole. 

One striking Instance of this is apparent to all of us seated at 
these tables. In your exhibit the keynote Is what the Government 
Is doing for the home owner and the tenant, in city and country, 
and the names of the contrlbutihg agencies are not even men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been following your own commendable 
procedure in emphasizing the whole by subordination of its com¬ 
ponent elements. Although to this point I have been addressing 
myself primarily to agencies concerned with housing construction 
and finance, my Interest has been caught by the bringing together 
of housing people and technicians drawn from other agencies 
whose experience may bear on your housing problems or whose 
work may be helped by current cost-cutting developments in the 
housing field. 

It Is gratifying to learn that such working contracts have been 
established between the housing groups and many of the other 
governmental departments where specialized interests overlap, and 
the presence at this table today of leaders from these departments 
Is, I hope, an Indication that such contacts may increase and be 
of benefit to all concerned, even beyond the field of housing. This 
kind of an executive undertaking, with its possibilities of adminis¬ 
trative economies, as well as of larger returns from appropriations 
and of Increased efficiency, is something that the legislative branch 
can appraise and appreciate. 

In this connection it may servo to point a moral if I tell you of 
another example of coordinated efforts which your versatile and 
resourceful chairman emeritus promoted. For decades the develop¬ 
ment of the National Capital was retarded for lack of adequate 
authorizations and appropriations—a situation due largely to the 
lack of any basic, coordinated program. ’The demands of diverse 
agencies and Interests converging on Congress from many angles 
usually confused the Issue or afforded an out when pressure was 
strong for funds in other directions. Some agencies having to do 
with the District flourished while others languished. A classic prod¬ 
uct of the period was the success of one group In bridging the Rock 
Creek Valley, while another interest was beginning to fill it. In the 
early twenties a Committee of One Hundred was organized to recon¬ 
cile differences of opinion and approach on Washington problems 
and to develop coordination of effort. National and local civic and 
professional groups cooperated, 11 agencies of government were 
brought together, and a balanced, well-organized program was pre¬ 
sented to the Congress. Within 2 years authorization and appro¬ 
priations followed, and In the relatively brief span of 16 years nearly 
all of the desired objectives have been achieved by collective 
agreement. 

Each administrator may feel that he has his own particular legis¬ 
lative mandate to pursue, hut Members of Congress are not In¬ 
sensible to conflicting policies or to programs which are not inte¬ 
grated. and I have cited a case history which has definitely proved 
the value of working “one for all, and all for one.” If you can 
do as good a job in the organization of a national housing policy 
as In the setting up of this exhibit, you should go far. 
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I oftUetl attention to the eatahllBhment of woYlclng eontaots 
with the public. We cannot deal with such contacts solely as 
channels of outgoing mfluenee for the accontpHshment of your 
Tavlous pEOgrams. Interagency needs and advantages to agencies 
are trifling in the aggregate when conipared to the needs of, and 
potential advantages to, the public we serve In Its elements of the 
family, the body politic, and Industry. All of which means that 
the fruits of research, and of experience as well, should be made 
available to those sections of the public in the form In Which It 
will be of greatest applied value. Mistakes, frankly admowledged 
and analysed, may he as fruitful as your moat^prtsed achievement, 
and both can be made to serve the man who Is putting his all into a 
home; the mUnidpahty struggling to correct conditions; and the 
cross-roads carpenter-buUder, whose capability and capacity con¬ 
cern a huge portion of our population. 

The Central Housing Oonsmlttee has been doing its work so 
modestly that, I am frank to say, It has engaged my Interest as 
a Wholly new type of procedure—of coordination by cooperation— 
In the direction of efliciency In administration; and I can see that 
It serves to bring together what you have well termed ^Working 
teams’* In a manner that reorganization measures have not and 
cannot touch. 

Tt> produce results such cooperation must be wholehearted and 
must extend from the administrators down through the organiza¬ 
tion. Committees which produce justify their existence and warrant 
support; dead wood has no Justification anywhere. I am espedally 
Ixnpressed by the active Interest and participation of agency ad¬ 
ministrators, notwithstanding the demands upon their time; but 
I know, and so do you, that the full measure of achievement can 
be realized only when every representative of every agency con- 
bemed with housing is working in complete harmony with every 
group contact. Harmony, 1 might add, is not a matter of organiza¬ 
tion hut of spirit, and there Is no substitute for personal Interest or 
efCort. 

I cannot refrain from 8 a 3 rlng that since today you have unveiled 
your organization as well as your exhibit, I shall make it my business 
to keep In touch with your work; and 1 shall receive with keen 
Interest submissions which bear evidence of having gone through 
the mill of the central housing committee. 

Every goal you seek is possible if you have within you the 
strength that comes from unity. All I have to suggest is an exten¬ 
sion of your good beginnings. What you have accomplished should 
serve as an incentive to greater achievements, the welding of one 
strong program by all the talent and energy and patriotism that is 
within you. POT your work in the past your Government is grate¬ 
ful, but the future holds for you the gratitude of the whole Nation 
If you can accomplish the housing of all Americans as Americans 
should be housed. 


Money Disbursements of Wage Earners, Etc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, JIfarcA 4,1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Inserted in the Appendix of the Record an 
editorial taken from the Washington Dally News of Wednes¬ 
day, February 28. 1940. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

IN ONE EAST LESSON 

The Instructive eshiblt which appears alongside this column Is 
taken from a 358-page book Just published by the United States 
Department of Labor and entitled ‘‘Money Disbursements of Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers In Five Cities in the Pacific Region, 
1084-36.** 

We commend it to the careful attention of thoughtful citizens. 

It Is only part of a footnote prepared **for the reader who prefers 
an algebraic statement of the adjustment procedures followed** by 
the book’a authors. It may, however, convey a rough Idea of what 
a benevolent Government is doing to simplify and clarify the sta¬ 
tistical material gathered by Its bureaus and off^ed for the en- 
Ughtenment of Its grateful people. 

In time, no doubt, other great national problems will be given 
similar treatment. Once they are all stated In elementary for¬ 
mulas like those above, with each weight varying appropriately from 
one economic level to another, it is apparent that our troubles wUl 
be over. WeU. almost over. 

Hsving glanced at this exhibit, you probably wiU exclaim: **Why 
did I ever think It was difllouit to imderstand the Money Disburse¬ 
ments of Wage Earners and Olexlcal Workeis in Five Cities in 
the Pacific Region, 1034^6?*’ 
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Don*t be too hasty. Remember that what we present hdre is 
only a portion of only one of the book's 358 pages, and is Inten^ffd 
only for the reader who prefers an algebraic statement of the ad¬ 
justment procedures followed. Others, including the possible 
reader who does not prefer an algebraic statement of the adjust¬ 
ment procedures followed, will find the entire book a useful com¬ 
panion during the long winter evenings and short summer evenings 
as Well. It may be opined by sending 35 cents to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, Waaihlngton, D. C., and asking for bulletin 
No. 030, United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics. 

Mr. President, the stimulus producing this editorial is ‘*The 
instructive exhibit^ which was printed as a cartoon opposite 
the editorial, and which carried the following note: 

News Cartoonist Talburt Is on vacation. Hence this funny 
picture. 

Those of us, like the editor, who are dependent upon 
others for much of our work can sense the consternation 
produced by the absence of the usually splendid and intelli¬ 
gent cartoon. 

Here is the funny xiicture. Let us see what this funny 
picture Is, The editor tells us: 

It is only part of a footnote prepared “for the reader who pre¬ 
fers an algebraic statement of the adjustment procedures followed** 
Yyy the book’s authors. 

It is, in fact, merely a symbolized statement explaining a 
statistical technique and meant for others trained in statis¬ 
tics. To me and the editor, such scientific symbols always 
seem funny: but are they? The age of laughing at the tools 
which scientists use in arriving at the result of their research 
we thought had passed. The funny picture is merely a foot¬ 
note explaining a paragraph which in turn is found in an 
explanation of a table exhibited in the appendix. 

The report from which the footnote is taken is a 109-pag6 
report dealing with a study of the money disbursements of 
wage earners and clerical workers in five cities in the 
Pacific region, 1934-36. The rest of the 358 pages of the 
book gives tables and other information gathered from which 
the report was compiled. 

Society is complicated, and a study of money phases of 
society will, of course, be a complicated study; but we will 
no more understand society and solve its problems without 
study than will man master a disease without research. I 
know that the editor could not be thoughtless about these 
matters, but those who accept his deductions may be 
extremely thoughtless. 

I pay 10 cents a week for the privilege of reading this 
editor's writings, and until February 28 I never felt that I 
did not have my money’s worth. The editorial of February 
28 left me with a feeling that I had been actucdly cheated. 
I do not want my money back, and I do not want to argue 
with the editor, because I know I am ’’licked” in that before 
I begin; but, as one public servant to another, can we not 
chat about this report and editorial? 

Let us see if we cannot get at least something more signifi¬ 
cant out of the report even ’’in one easy lesson” If we read it 
to gain knowledge rather than to make fun. I am tempted 
to start out my comment on ”In one easy lesson” with the 
phrase, ”In one easy editorial,” but I will not. 

A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on Money Dis¬ 
bursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Five 
Cities in the Pacific Region, 1934-35, furnishes us with much- 
needed Information. Far from confusing the average reader, 
as inferred in the edltortaU the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
simple language, makes the following points with abundant 
clearness: 

1. The average current expenditures of the families of wage earn¬ 
ers and lower-salaried clerical workers in each of five cities on the 
Pacific coast ranged from $1,460 in Ban Diego to $1,657 In San Fran¬ 
cisco (p. 7). 

a. The families studied did not Include any who had reoalved 
direct relict or wxjrk relief during the year, or any In whltfli the 
wwkOT had less than 30 weeks of employment (p. 3). In other 
words, they are a relatively favored group. 

3. In general, families wage earners had more than $2,000 of 
income only if they had two wage earners (table 4, pp. 111-16). 

4. In every city more than one-quarter at the families operated 
at a deficit. In Los Angeles the proportion was more than 86 per¬ 
cent (table lit P. 80). 
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We are all, of course, Interested In the farmer. From the 
editorial, one would not discover that the report in question 
shed any light on his problem. Here Is what I found from 
the report: 

5. Families spend more for food than for any other item. In 
San Francisco, an average of $650, or one-third of the income, is 
spent for food (p. 0). Of the families that have an Income of less 
than $400 per person (table 8. pp. 128 ff.), nearly half were unable 
to spend enough money for an adequate diet at minimum cost 
(table 16, p. 40). 

From the public viewpoint, this information Is important. 
It shows that agriculture need not despair, but also that Its 
improvement depends upon urban buying power. 

Everyone Is interested in automobiles. The editorial failed 
to credit the Bureau with a helpful study, yet in the report 
I find: 

6. Automobile ownership is especially common on the Pacific 
coast (p. 8). At even the lowest financial levels studied more 
than half the families in Los Angeles, for example, own cars (p. 
220). This is good news to my colleagues from Michigan and other 
automobile centers. But then I find on the same page (table 13) 
that there is no mhrket, even for second-hand cars, imtil families 
have the means to expend $700 or more per adult person annually. 
Of the automobiles owned by the families studied in 1936, more 
than seven-eighths were 5 years old. Cars of more recent manu¬ 
facture were not bought in oven one-third of the cases until 
families had expendltmes of $700 per person. And thus we might 
continue for a long time. 

I Should say the editorial does state that the algebraic 
symbols it cartoons appear as a footnote. It is, in fact, a 
footnote in a technical appendix addressed to technicians. 
The symbols which were found so ludicrous are a brief 
method of describing the processes used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. They are simple and easily understood by 
those who are likely to try to do another such Job, or to 
readers who have the training to criticize the technical 
accuracy of the Bureau^s results. I suggest that my col¬ 
leagues look at page 2 of the United States Government 
Printing Office Style Manual (abridged), January 1939, if 
they want another useful example of a type of “short hand” 
with which every Congressman and printer is familiar, but 
which is Greek to the layman. 

Actually, I wish to commend the Bureau for including in 
the report under discussion an exact statement of what It 
has done and how it has done it. The editor of every news¬ 
paper knows that the validity of a story must be judged in 
large part on the basis of its sources. Many students and 
critics of government reports have justly complained that 
government documents present conclusions without telling 
how they have been arrived at. Fortunately, there has been 
a growing tendency to include precise descriptions of sources 
of Information and methods of procedure in government 
reports. Statistics and statistical methods can be made to 
yield us today’s lampoon, but also they may help us to find 
tomorrow’s solution to some of our problems. 

Interview With Msgr. Joseph F. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L L. MARSHALL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4,1940 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following Interview by 
Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, pastor of St. John’s Cathedral at 
Cleveland, Ohio, granted on the occasion of his 75th birth¬ 
day and published in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of February 
8 , 1940; 

Between thoughts of the next world, Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, 
pastor of St. John’s Cathedral, yesterday discussed President 
Roosevelt, Cleveland, communism, prosperity, and war. 

It was the seventy-^fifth birthday anniversary of the vicar gen¬ 
eral of the Cleveland Catholic diocese, who rose to the head of 


the parish in which he was born when it was known os the 
bloody fifth ward. 

Any trepidation the reporter had about discussing controversial 
topics at his first meeting departed after greetings were exchanged 
on the second fioor of the oawedral house. 

AOAXKST TKZBO TBRM 

What did Monsignor Smith think about a third term for President 
Roosevelt? That was easy. ’’I’m against it,” the prelate said, 
definitely, his rotund body reclining In a simple, frame rocker. 
”No man Is so Important for us to feel it is necessary to give him 
a third term. We have a thousand men to select from who, 
with good management and wise advisers, can give us aU we could 
hope for from our Government. 

’Tt is dangerous to break down precedent of 150 years.” 

Monslgnor Smith attacked the President’s spending policy as 
interfering with, rather than bringing prosperity. 

The monslgnor said he believed the country was solving Its diffi¬ 
culties and that he saw no reason why we could not have prosperity 
in the near future that will equal the very best periods in our 
history. 

MtJTUAL CONSmXRATION NEEDED 

”For prosperity there must he a mutual consideration on the pert 
of industrialists and labor unions,” he said. ‘*The hope for under¬ 
standing might have been developed much better without all the 
Federal and State legislation of recent years.” 

Differences In those matters can best be settled by sitting around 
a table and discussing them ’’face to face,” he said, adding that the 
laboring man essentially is honest, but has not the opportunities or 
education to grasp a situation as quickly as the Industrial leader. 

Ck>mmunlsm will not take root here as long as there Is freedom of 
religion, In the opinion of Monslgnor Smith. 

“Russian communism, dominated by hatred of religion. Is the 
natural result of abuse of religion in the old Russian Empire,” 
the monslgnor said. 


The British Navy Is the Biggest Racket Since the 
Roman Legions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 


ARTICLE BY ASHBY VmLIAMS 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I Include a very timely and enlight¬ 
ening article entitled “The British Navy Is the Biggest Racket 
Since the Roman Legions.” This is a contribution by a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the bar of Washington, D. C., Attorney 
Ashby Williams, as follows: 

The Roman Empire, in its heyday, embraced all of Europe except 
that part occupied by the Germans, all of North Africa, and the 
western part of Asia. This vast territory was acquired by Rome as 
a result of the development of the Roman legions, and was retained 
by her by the Roman policy of “divide and conquer,” that Is, by 
fomenting discord among those who resisted Its power. The result 
was that for approximately 700 years all these peoples paid tribute 
to Rome, and a favored group of Roman citizens lived in wealth, 
luxury, and Idleness, while the great masses of the Roman people 
lived in poverty or slavery. 

Great Britain, for the past three centuries, and particularly during 
the past 175 years, has been conducting the same kind of racket, 
except that while the Romans conducted their racket with the 
Roman legions the British have conducted their racket with the 
British Navy, and have maintained It by the same policy of foment¬ 
ing discord amongst those who are not partners In their racket. 

Great Britain has acquired one-fourth of the territory of the 
globe. This she has acquired and maintains through her Navy. 
TTirough her Navy she has developed a merchant marine which en¬ 
ables her to levy tribute in freight rates and coznmerclal advan¬ 
tages not only against her possessions hut against other countries 
whose goods are carried in her ships because they cannot compete 
with her racket. 

The state which sustains a normal relationship with other 
states, relying upon hard work and economy as the guiding prin¬ 
ciples In the administration of its assets, needs no buUd-up to 
justify Its existence and policy. On the other hand, a state wnlch 
Is engaged in a racket must justify Its conduct In the eyes of its 
neighbors, or suffer a destruction of its racket. It Is for this reason 
that we find that the British have, through the years, become most 
astute In the propagation of ideas Intended to justify thsir racket 
in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

For many years the British were obliged to rely exclualviSly upon 
their own means to justify a toleration of their racket by ^e rest 
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of the world, and aa a mult thereof they became the moet aatute 
propagandUit in the world. Their moiit elfeotire propaganda—at 
kttit eo far fee America la concerned, aihce moat of ua are of the 
same blood, religion, and habits as the British—^has oonaiated In 
spreading the notion that whatever Britain did, by way of conquest, 
ootonlaation, and trade exaetions, redowned to ^e' moral enllght- 
ment of those people upon whom It imposed Its will and levied Its 
tribute. To the unthinking mind this Is a powerful argument, but 
in reality It is wholly derold of jiistlhoatlon. The reason for this 
statement is as follows: A state which seeks to impose its will upon 
another, upon the gimind that It is right and moral to do so, ae- 
•umes, first of all, that it alone possesses the power to determine 
what la right, and, in the second place, its will Is imposed, not 
because it is right, but beoatise the state has the might. Such a 
state is, therefore, both an egotist and a hypocrite. 

In the struggle for llfSi a state may impose its will upon another, 
but in such case it oan never be said that it is done because it la 
right. It can only be done because the state has the power, and 
does it from necessity, whether right or wrong. 

Mr. Chamberlain in a recent address in London wound up by 
saying: ''May Ood give us the might to do what is right." In 
this one statement we find ail the egotism and all the hypocrisy 
of the British racket. 

While the propagation of the notion that the exploitation of 
other peoples by the British was in the Interest of morality has 
been subtle and insistent, it has not been the only idea she has 
sought to propagate in defense of the racket. Of partlcvilar In¬ 
terest also has been the propagation of the idea that the British 
always live up to their obligations, a fact unsupported by evidence 
and the idea that the British are always fair and jiist to their 
adversariee, an Idea wholly without foundation. 

A study of British action will demonstrate that the extent of 
her perfidy Is governed exclusively by the degree of her plight 
or the extent of her avarice. I can remember when the British 
killed thousands of innocent South Africans and took their coun¬ 
try after gold was discovered. Before my time she had employed 
the same methods to acquire the riches of India. It is hardly 
conceivable that the other British poesessions were acquired with 
the permission of the peoples Involved. 

It is possible to demonstrate that the capacity for propaganda 
cultivated by the British over a long period of time In defense 
and in Justification of their racket has completely blinded the 
American people to the extent and character of the racket which 
has been, and is being, conducted by the British. This demonstra¬ 
tion consists of the following: If you ask one hundred wholly 
imeducated people, people without any knowledge of history, 
geography, or philosophy, what their sentiments are, from 80 to 95 
of these people will reply that they are all for the British. This 
in Itself is sufllclent to demonstrate that what they think and 
what they feel is not the result of any independent Judgment 
based upon an examination of the facts of history, but upon What 
they read and hear spoken, this being In the main wholly pro- 
British and anti-Oerman because of the propaganda mentioned 
above. 

To what extent have we been suckers to the British racket? 

The people in this country have paid tribute to the British 
from the very day that the first man landed at Jamestown. I do 
not ask you to accept my statement as to how the British ex¬ 
ploited the Americans prior to 1776. In the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence Mr. Jefferson enumerated 27 abuses and usurpations 
Imposed upon the people of these colonies by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Singularly enough. Included In this number is one "for cut¬ 
ting off our trade with all parts of the world.” Moreover, unlike the 
British and the American propagandist, Mr. Jefferson did not in¬ 
dulge In the errcmeous assumption that these abuses and usurpa¬ 
tions were Imposed by the Government in England rather than 
by the people themselves, as will be observed by reading the 
next to the last paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. 

After this Government was launched on its course, the British, 
in maintaining their sea racket, asserted the right to stop our 
ships on the high seas, search them and remove persons from 
them. I am very grateful that the Americans of those days had 
the hardihood to go to war rather than submit to such an affront. 
Nevertheless, I cannot forget that the British came up the Patux¬ 
ent River, crossed to Bladensburg and marched into Washington, 
burning the Capitol, the White House, etc. The attitude of 
the British had not changed from the time Mr. Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, because in that famous docu¬ 
ment he had said In 1776, speaking of the British sovereign, "He 
has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our people.” 

Now. I see that Great Britain has assumed the right to Inspect 
the mall from this country direct to neutral ooimtriest and is 
stopping our ships to take the mall off and examine it; she is 
taking our ships into waters which the Congress of the United 
States has forbidden them to enter, and is detaining them to suit 
her convenience; she Is stopping our shijps from neutral ports and 
searching to determine whether or not mey carry exports having 
their origin in Germany, and if so, removing them. 

In addition to the things I have enumerated, things which are 
open, obvious, and defiant m a much more subtle way, Great Bilt- 
aln, in the conduct of her racket, is levying tribute upon every 
American oitiaen. This she Is doing In the following wky: By 
It impossible, due to the conditions, trade arrangements, 
and freight rates to and from the various parts of the British 
Empire, for the United States to maintain a merchant marine, with 
the resiUt that much of the freight transported from and to this 


country is carried in British ships, the British xeceiving the profit. 
Britain covers one^fourth of the territory of the globe, embnaclng 
about one-fourth of the people of the globe, and She owns about 
one-third of the world's shipping. Most of hsr population of about 
one-half billion have a standard of living far below that of Ameri¬ 
cans. 

There is one other instance worthy of notice in which we played 
sucker to the British racket. During the World War we spent 
approximately forty or fifty billion dollars and lost, in dead and 
wounded, approximately 600,000 men. To what end, may I ask you, 
was this great sacrifice made? Certainly not for the benefit of 
America. As a result of this extraordina^ sacrifice, at the end of 
the war, the British racket not only continued but hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of territory and minions of other helpless 
people were sacrificed to this British racket, which continued In 
lull career. 

What do I mean by the British racket? I do not mean simply 
that Britain has a great navy or that she owns great possessions. 
What I mean by the British racket is the British ImperlRliBm, which 
makes of England not a country stistalnlng a normal population 
and existing normally as a result of hard work and economy. The 
racket consiste in the fact that England, through the posaession 
of a great navy and the control of the seas, has actually exploited 
a great part of the world to the enrichment of the Empire, particu¬ 
larly England. The racket consists in the fact that she has been 
able to Impose upon hor pos ses s i ons trade arrangements which 
have resulted in tribute to England, and in oonnection therewith, 
and because of the favorable trade situation occupied by her, the 
development of a merchant fleet with which no other nation on 
earth, including the United States, can compete. 

The normal population for England would be approximately 
10.000,000 people. I understand about 40,000,000 pec^le live there. 
This is due to the imperialistic policy of England, Just exactly like 
the Imperialistic policy of Rome which reerxlmd in subjugating and 
exploiting most of Europe, all of north Africa, and a part of Asia for 
several centuries for the benefit of imperial Rome. 

Within itself such a policy of imperialism, imposing the will of a 
few upon the many and exacting tribute from the many for the 
benefit of the few, is destructive of world peace and harmony. 

Geographically Englaxui is a part of Europe. Politically she is 
not. If England were a part of Europe in the true sense, Europe's 
problems could be solved. But it is ilx^>ossible to solve any prob¬ 
lems in Europe so long as the British racket continues, because 
European powers who are able to do so are bound in self-defense 
to destroy the British racket or become strangled by it. 

The parallel between this rise, the exercise and the destruction of 
the Roman racket, and the rise and what now ( 4 >pear 8 to be the 
destruction of the British racket, is a most strlkljog and interesting 
one. 

The only people In Europe whom the Romans could not conquer 
were the Germans. Gibbon speaks of the “war-Uke Germans, who 
first resisted, then invaved, and at length overturned the western 
monarchy of Rome.” Therein, it seems to me, lies a deadly parallel 
proving that history repeats Itself. Germany, much more than 
ourselves, has been paying tribute to the British racket, and If I am 
able to determine aniililng from current events, it seems quite 
apparent that a united Germany hoe decided to destroy the British 
racket once and for all and restore some semblance of order to 
Europe. 

The British Navy is xiseleas without the British merchant marine, 
and without the British merchant marine there would be no use 
for the British Navy. At the rate that merchant tonnage is now 
being destroyed, merchant tonnage not only of Great Britain but 
of all nations, the time cannot be far distant when the British 
racket will he destroyed. It is to be devoutly hoped that a suffl- 
clent number of men In public life, familiar with history, geog¬ 
raphy, and, to some extent, with philosophy, will correctly inform 
themselves in regard to the extent and vice of this British racket, 
BO as to prevent British propaganda from again enlisting the 
enormous resoimses and manpower of this country In another 
effort to strangle the rest of Europe in the Interest of the British 
racket. 

The British racket has gone on so long and the British propa¬ 
ganda has been so succeesftil in conceding its true nature, or 
morally Justifying its existence, that the British themselves have 
lately had the effrontery to come out In the open and publicly 
defend their racket. 

1 refer particularly to the recent address at Chicago of Mr. 
Lothian, the British Ambassador, who tmblushlngly advocated the 
continuance of the racket on the ground of Its moral benefit to 
the world, and urged the American people to become a partner in 
its preservation, although, mark you, not in its profits. In similar 
vein Mr. Churchill, in a recent address in London, had the unmiti¬ 
gated gall to advise Belgium, Holland, and other small neutral 
nations to Join the British In the preeervation of this racket, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, In trying to minimize the effect of Churchill's 
inept suggestion, had the pious effrontery to say that Britain would 
defend Holland and Belgium against aggression whether they 
asked for it or not. In other words, the British have actually 
oonvlnced themselves that the British racket is a moral world 
crusade. 

I oppose the British racket, and would like to see It clestroyed 
becaiise I do not want to see this country continue paying tribute 
to this racket, as it has done during all of its past history, and 
is doing today, tribute in men, tribute in money, tribute in prop¬ 
erty and service, tribute in disrupted foreign commerce, tribute 
in domestic and intematlosiai moral disorganization, tribute in 
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tb« loss or destnicton of liberty, tribute in the loss of everything 
we hold dear; and to what end? To the end that Britain may 
carry the goods of the world and take a rake-olf from ev^ pound 
tor the benefit of a small group of Englishmen. 

Letter From Georee Washington Dennis, of 
Charlevoix, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March i, 1940 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, we have heard 
It said many times, and unquestionably with Justification, 
that many of our citizens have lost heart and now prefer to 
become wards of a paternalistic Government. 

This morning I received a letter from one of my con¬ 
stituents which proves that this feeling of despair is not 
universal in our land. His attitude is that of millions of 
other sound, substantial citizens living in our rural com¬ 
munities. His letter which follows should be a word of 
encouragement to us all. 

Dear Fred: I received the little booklets all okey. Dont have 
any trouble on my little 47-acre farm. Can keep about 25 head 
of cattle on the alfalfa I grow on the 47 acres; don't need any 
county agent’s advice. Just want to be let alone by these smart 
fellows. 

I have owned my farm 41 years. I know best what to grow on 
It. Plenty stock, and keep the cow dung right on it, and when 
I want money from the bank. I always have milk on my pant legs 
and shoes; that’s the security I put up and it always gets the 
dough. But, Fred, we’ve got to make a change. Things have gone 
far enough. We’ve got to make more babies and less ’mobiles and 
tractors. The killing of 25,000 people a year won’t last always; 
these were every one consumers, they had better be on a farm 
then in the road In a car making Henry Ford more money. Put 
all idle men on a piece of tax-title land and farm it with his 
hands and a pair of horses, and he will sleep better at night. 

Fred, we've got to go back while there's a few left, 

Qeorqe Washington Dennis. 

Route 1, Charlevoix, Mich. 

Mr. Speaker, we shall never have a surplus of the George 
Washington Dennis spirit—such spirit is the backbone and 
hope of America. 


War Propaganda in Submarine Scares 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, LEWIS D. THILL 

OF WISCONSIN 

* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Afarch 4,1940 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, many thousands of dollars con¬ 
tributed by American citizens were spent in speeding three 
destroyers and a Coast Guard cutter to the supposed aid of 
the British steamer Southgate. Apparently the Southgate 
had issued a false alarm when It sent out the wartime signal 
S S S, signifying a submarine attack. Seaplanes of the neu¬ 
trality patrol sighted the Southgate, and it was unharmed. 
After sending out the S S 8 signal, which proved to be un¬ 
founded, the Southgate might at least have sent another sig¬ 
nal calling off the searching party and preventing needless 
expense to the American people. 

In the absence of any logical explanation of the behavior of 
this belligerent steamer in sending out a false distress sig¬ 
nal, might it not be assumed that it is another attempt to 
propagandize the American people and make them conscious 
of a supposed submarine menace in American waters? 


The following news Item which appeared in the Sunday 
Star, March 3, 1940, discusses the mystery surrounding this 
incident 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star of March 3, 1040] 

U. 8 . Neutralitt Patrol Seeks Explanation of U-Boat Alarm— 

SOXTTKOATE IS UNHARMED,' INDIGNATION EXPRESfilD AT SiLSNCE 

During Hunt 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, March 2.—^The United State neutrality 
patrol tonight sought an explanation of the apparent false alarm 
sounded last night by the British steamer Southgate In reporting 
she was being attacked by a submarine off the Virgin Islands. 

After sighting the seemingly unharmed 4,8e2-ton Southgate 
today, seaplanes of the neutrality patrol prepared to take off 
again tomorrow to continue their Investigation. 

*rhe patrol pilots seek eome clue as to why the Southgate sent 
a distress signal and theh kept silent while American vessels 
and planes spent a night and a day vainly attempting to learn 
her fate. 

Some Indignation was expressed over the Southgate's failure to 
make her safety known. It was estimated that thousands of 
dollars were spent speeding three destroyers and a Coast Guard 
cutter to her aid. 

FINDINO OF SOUTHGATE FAILS TO SOLVE MTSTERT OF CALL 

Navy patrol plans which found the British freighter Southgate 
apparently unharmed yesterday left Washington officials puzzling 
over a new mystery of the war at sea. 

Still unanswered were the questions whether a belligerent sub¬ 
marine was operating on this side of the Atlantic and had actually 
attacked the Southgate, or whether the message of distress early last 
night represented merely the latest of a series of baseless maritime 
scares that have occurred since the European war started. 

Disposing of the possibility that an American submarine had been 
mistaken for a German U-boat, the Navy established that no United 
States submersible was in the vicinity—about 130 miles northeast 
of Puerto Rico. 

NO EXPLANATION 

Hours after the ship was located there was no explanation from 
her master for the wartime signal, S S 8, signifying a submarine 
attack. The Southgate's wireless Ignored requests for Information, 
presumably because of unwillingness to betray the vessel's position 
should a hostile war craft be nearby. 

In accord with procedure followed since ^ the neutrality zone was 
created last fall, the Navy likewise maintained a protective silence, 
declining to divulge where the Southgate was found in mldmomlng, 

propaganda, fish charges 

Representative Fish, Republican, of New York, said that the 
report of the attack on the Southgate “Is obviously part of a care¬ 
fully planned propaganda program to Influence American public 
opinion.” 

In an address, prepared for radio delivery, Mr. Fish said that “A 
month ago another British sliip was reported as having been the 
victim of a German submarine off our coast, but when our de¬ 
stroyers sought to locate the victim it had vanished, only to turn 
up later In a British port.” 

"Unfortunately, some of the submarine propaganda emanates 
from the White House,” Mr. Fish declared. "A few months ago 
it was announced from the White House that a foreign submarine 
had been sighted about 20 miles off Key West, Fla., by Navy 
patrol vessels.” 


Let’s Put America Back to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES HAWKS, jR. 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4,1940 


ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. HAWKS, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following address of Sen¬ 
ator Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, at the Lincoln Day 
banquet of the Lincoln Club at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colo., Friday evening, February 16,1940, as follows: 

On Monday we celebrated the birth of a man whose name has 
become an American watchword. At that time the hearts of grate¬ 
ful Americans went out in gratitude to the man who united the 
Nation In her hour of need. 

But the spirit of Lincoln Is not something to be remembered each 
February. It is something that must live in the hearts of Ameri- 
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cans it OUT priceless heritage is to be preserved. We. as Republl- 
caxis. must hold ourselves particularly responsible for the advance¬ 
ment of an that f.twfusi'n symboll 2 ied. 

Ihe Nation has known many dark hours; b^t with indomitable 
courage and faith in themselves to surmount the dil&culties that 
beset them our people have pushed ever onward. 

A little over a hundred years ago. during the great depression of 
1837. the great philosopher and poet. Ralph Waldo BSmcsrson, wrote: 

'*8oclety has played out its last stake. It is checkmated. Young 
men have no hope. Adults stand * • * idle in the streets. 

None calleth us to labor.** 

During the last 10 years many Americans must have felt almost 
as despondent at times as did Emerson in 1837. After 10 years of 
depression we are still faced with mass unemployment. Idle fac¬ 
tories. idle funds, and idle farms. We are still faced with want and 
stagnation in the face of the greatest potential capacity to produce 
of any nation in the history of the world. It has been estimated 
that 10 years of depression have cost us over $200,000,000,000 of our 
national Income. That is a staggering sum beyond our under¬ 
standing. Add to it 10 years of heartache and suffering, of hopes 
that have been shattered, of bitter disillusion and discouragement, 
and one begins to realise the tragic cost of this longest and deepest 
depression in our history. 

The right of a man to work, to reap the fruits of his labor, and 
to care for his loved ones Is his right to the pursuit of happiness. 
Ihe right of a man to rise as hl^ as he Is fairly able through his 
talents and his labors Is the right of opportunity Americans have 
always held so dear. The release of the creative energies of men 
is essential to the progress of the hiiman race. And yet today 
millions of men are engaged In artificial work, of little value to 
themselves or anyone else, in order to earn their subsistence from 
the Government. Bullions of workers are struggling to support 
their families on part-time work. Bullions of farmers are depend¬ 
ent upon checks from the Government for taking land out of cul¬ 
tivation and for not producing. Is it any wonder that we have not 
achieved the more abundant life? 

It is a primary duty of the Government of free men to assure 
them their right to work. And yet, after 7 years In office, the New 
Deal has failed to guarantee this right, not only to the unemployed 
but to millions of workers, farmers, and businessmen alike. After 
7 years in olflce. it has no solution except more restriction of pro¬ 
duction and more subsidies to compensate for lack of work, sub¬ 
sidies raised by burdening present generations with oppressive taxa¬ 
tion and future generations with staggering debt. An administra¬ 
tion that is content to continue year after year to hand out sub¬ 
sidies without helping to put men back to work in the factory, the 
farm, or the mine is like a doctor who continually keeps his patient 
doped with morphine to ease the pain without attempting to cure 
him. Eventually the patient is in danger of suffering either from 
an overdose or of becoming chronically addicted to the use of the 
drug. America today is suffering from an overdose of New Deal 
policies. 

But we need not become chronically addicted to the necessity of 
Government spending if we are given an opportunity to use our 
energies and our productive power to work to create a more abun¬ 
dant life for ourselves and a higher standard of living for all of our 
people. But America cannot go back to work in spite of the 
administration in Washington, or without its encouragement. SOie 
must have the active cooperation of all who hold public office. 

Idle men can be put to work only through a revival of Industry. 
Our primary duty to the unemployed Is to make it possible for an 
expanding economy to provide them with jobs. But there Is some¬ 
thing else we can do besides providing them with temporary neces¬ 
sary relief. It is something that has been too much neglected. 
We can help the unemployed to lit themselves for the requirements 
of industry. We are approaching a point where there is an actual 
shortage of skilled labor In certain fields. Billions of the taxpay¬ 
ers* money have been thrown away on boondoggling experiments 
and pump-priming projects. You remember, for example, Passa- 
maquoddy and the Florida ship canal. Par away as they were 
geographically, you in Colorado help to pay for them and other 
such projects. A group of women on the W. P. A. are now engaged 
in a survey to discover the location of the feminine waistline. You 
are helping to pay for that, too. If some of that money thus 
spent had been spent helping men and women on relief to learn 
useful trades and professions, they would be better prepared to 
take jobs In industry as they become available today. 

If idle funds are to be put to work to employ idle men. the Gov¬ 
ernment must adopt a program to encourage every legitimate 
Investment. Today Government spending has taken the place of 
private spending in field after field. Private spending must be re¬ 
vived as the means of financing business If our system of. private 
economy Is to endure. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission was established pre¬ 
sumably to prevent fraud and speculation. Yet actually it has 
become an important reason for the lack of private investment. 
The cost of registering new securitleB with the Commission is far 
too high for the average company. The penalty for omitting re¬ 
quired Information is in itself enough to frighten away many who 
cannot afford shark lawyers. 

During 1 week in January, the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion announced a series of rulings placing new restrictions on the 
issuance of securities. *rhe climax came when Chairman Jerome 
R'ank announced on January 26 that the Board would begin to 
Mfily the famous death-sentence clause in the 1235 Utility Holding 
Company Act sometime in February. This was the provisioii that 
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was twice defeated In the House and passed the Senate by a margin 
of 1 vote. The compromise which emerged from the conference 
established no standards. It was so ambiguous as to give tbe Board 
almost unlimited powers in interpretation and administration. In 
all. over 1,800 companies will be affected. 

The electric light and power industry alone is a $12,000,000,000 
industry that has functioned so well as to be the envy of the world. 
Today it is at the mercy of a board of five men. The S. E. C. must 
be preserved as an instrument for the prevention of fraud. But 
if our system of free economy is to be revived, if private capital is 
to be encouraged to finance business, the S. E. C. must not be al¬ 
lowed the power of life and death over the financing of industry. 

If investment is to be encouraged, our entire tax structure needs 
to be revised not only to remove all deterrents but to encourage 
expansion and reem{^oyment in business. Present surtax rat^ 
should be drastically reduced. They reach a maxlmuin of 75 per¬ 
cent today as compared with 20 percent in 1926. 

Today the Investor is discouraged, because it Is a case of 'heads 
you lose, tails 1 win.’* He bears the losses by himself, but if he 
shoTild make a profit, tbe Government gets most of it. This situ¬ 
ation must be remedied before idle funds and idle factories can be 
brought together to put idle men to work. Actually, the Govern¬ 
ment will gain as well, because increased business will bring in¬ 
creased receipts at lower rates. 

If business is to be put back to work, other steps are also nec¬ 
essary. The United States Government must be taken out of com¬ 
petition with its citizens. The Wagner Labor Act must be amended 
in the interests of industrial justice, peace, and progress. The 
hearings before the House committee reveal only too clearly why 
the Labor Board has not only failed to assure genuine collective 
bargaining to the worker but has widened the breach between 
capital and labor within the ranks of labor itself. The resulting 
industrial strife has not only worked hardship upon employer and 
employee but has added to the cost that you and I and every 
other constuner must pay. The Wagner Act—and this applies to 
every New Deal agency—must be administered by ofttciais from 
whom the citizen is confident of fair and Impartial treatment. 
They must be men who use their office to serve the interests of 
all of the people and not to conduct experiments upon society and 
our economic 63 rstem. Only thus can confidence be restored In 
Government and business encouraged to go forward. Only thus 
can a revival of business bring higher wages and full-time employ¬ 
ment to labor. 

A revival of Industry is no less important to agricidture. The 
farmer cannot go back to work, to producing to capacity instead 
of restricting his crops, unless the rest of the American people are 
able to consume and pay enough for farm products. But to this 
problem the New Deal has added others. It has harnessed the 
farmer with the Triple A, enforced a policy of scarcity, and at¬ 
tempted to tell him how to run his farm from the Nation’s 
Capital. It was Jefferson who declared: 

"Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread. • * • When all government, 

in little as in great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the 
center of all power. It will become venal and oppressive.’* 

The American farmer today Is realizing the truth of this prophecy, 
uttered by the great founder of the Democratic Party which the 
New Deal party has Ignored. After 7 years of restriction and regi¬ 
mentation. millions of our people are unable to buy as much food 
as they need, while the farmer is faced with shrunken markets and 
disastrously low prices. 

The farmer must be freed from tbe strait jacket in which he has 
been placed by the New Deal planners. A farm program worthy of 
the name must be constructive, rather than destructive, based upon 
use rather than waste. It must be administered not by dictatorial 
decree but In the democratic way of the greatest possible self- 
government by voluntary cooperation. At the same time the farmer 
must be help<^ by the Govermnent to place agriculture on a busi¬ 
nesslike basis through improved methods of marketing and distri¬ 
bution as well as production. It must encourage the further de¬ 
velopment of cooperative marketing. It must stimulate the devel¬ 
opment of new Industrial uses of farm products—an ever-widening 
field of potential markets for the farmer. 

I have spoken so far in terms of groups of our people. And yet 
what affects one class of our citizens is of vital concern to every 
other group, for the welfare of each must depend upon the welfare 
of all. Whatever hurts one dass of our people is bound to react 
upon others. The sooner we realize that Industry, labor, and agri¬ 
culture must hang together if they are not to hang separately, the 
sooner we learn that self-government and voluntary cooperation for 
the common welfare are the democratic alternative to coercion and 
regimentation by the Government, the sooner we shall achieve the 
democratic solution to our problems which alone can bring recovery 
and progress. 

I wish also to speak tonight of two issues that are now facing the 
Congress which affect the lives of every American citizen and which 
are of particular concern to you in Colorado. 

The first is the law authorizing the negotiation of the reclprdcal 
trade agreements by the State Department which expires on June 
12 unless It is renewed by the Congress. 

In attempting to bull^ up their case to show the blessings of 
these treaties, new dealers generally compare recent figures for 
imports and exports with those of 1932—^the bottom of the depres¬ 
sion. But this does not give an accurate picture, for the simple 
reason that the reciprocal trade program was not inaugurated until 
1934, and did not become effective until 1936. By the time this 
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program was Inaugurated our eicports had increased by nearly one- 
third over 1932, while imports had increased over 14 percent. By 
the end of 1936—as the reciprocal trade treaties were Just beginning 
to take effect, our exports had already risen over 42 percent above 
the 1932 level. Thus we were on the road to a substantial revival 
of foreign trade before the treaties began to do their work. In 
1936 we had the first unfavorable balance of trade since 1893. 
By 1938 our volume of world trade was actually slightly lower than 
in 1932. 

Proponents of the treaties are also fond of comparing Imports 
from and exports to countries with whom treaties have been 
signed and those with nations with whom no agreement has been 
concluded. Here are some Interesting figures on that. Let us 
take the first 8 months of 1939, to eliminate the effect of the 
war, and compare them with the same period of the year before. 
Exports to trade agreement countries fell 18 percent, while those 
to nonagreement countries rose over 14 percent. Imports from 
trade-agreement countries rose 16 percent, while Imports from 
nonagreement countries rose 9.6 percent. During this period, at 
least, it would seem that the United States was faring better in 
the case of the countries with whom no treaty had been signed. 

But the real burden of these treaties has fallen upon agri¬ 
culture. Agricultural exports for the fiscal year 1939 fell 
$69,000,000, or over 9 percent, from the level of 1932—the bottom 
of the depression. Moreover, agricultural products comprised only 
2.3 percent of our total exports—in terms of percentage, the lowest 
for which we have any year on record. 

Not only has agriculture been hardest hit, but the West has 
borne the brunt. In 1938, 424,000 head of cattle—exclusive of 
those for breeding—were imported. In 1939 the number rose to 
764,000. In 1938 over 104,000,000 pounds of unmanufactured wool 
were brought into the country. But in 1939 the amount was 
nearly 246,000,000 pounds. In 1938 the number of pounds of 
hides and skins imported was a little less than 182,000,000. But in 
1939 it was nearly three hundred twenty-three and one-half million 
which came in from foreign countries. Think what this means to 
the farmers in Colorado and throughout the West raising sheep and 
cattle. Think of the amount of American farmers that have been 
displaced by such a policy. Where can they turn for protection 
from the competition of peasant labor abroad, if not to their 
Government? 

Under the present reciprocal trade program, tariff, taxation, 
and treaty-making powers—which are vested by the Constitu¬ 
tion in the representatives of the people—have been surrendered 
to the President and to his Secretary of State. These concessions 
are extended—without the approval of Congress—not only to the 
nation with whom the treaty is concluded, but to countries which 
have made no concessions in return. Indeed to all the world. 
This may further the goal of our idealistic Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, which is to bring about free trade throughout 
the world, but it does not make for the protection of the Ameri¬ 
can farmer and worker. Under the program, Americans are de¬ 
nied all right of appeal to the courts of the Nation, a right which 
was guaranteed to them under the T6u*lff Act of 1930. The right 
of the individual to appeal to the court for the protection of his 
rights, and to test the constitutionally of a law by which he is 
injured, is one which Americans have always prized as essential 
to the preservation of their liberties. This is but one of several 
instances in which the right of appeal has been denied to our 
people by the New Deal. 

New dealers would have you think that the Republicans brought 
about the world-wide collapse of 1929 and the depression which 
followed—and probably the present war indirectly—by the Tariff 
Act of 1930. That is no more true than that Secretary HulDs 
trade pacts achieved world prosperity and preserved world peace. 
But that is not the question. The point is that the interests of 
the American farmer and worker and businessman have been sac¬ 
rificed in an attempt to bring about free trade. I readily admit 
that there has been more heat than fact in the discussion of the 
reciprocal treaties. But this applies to the proponents as well as 
the opponents of the pacts. 

However, there is this one fact that stands out like a shining 
light. It is that the proponents of the treaties cannot success¬ 
fully argue that the treaties thus far have accomplished any good. 
Their contention is that when the present European conflicts are 
over then these treaties will work wonders—^that it is because of 
a disordered Europe that they haven’t worked wonders up to now. 

I insist that we can’t be shaping our economy for the day 
when peace reigns over all £\iro^. We have never known the 
time when there was not conflict over there. 

The Republican Party from Its inception has stood for the 
safeguard of the standard of living of the American people by 
an adequate protective tariff. It must do so today. It must assure 
them that competitive foreign products will not be sold in this 
country below the American cost of production. It must pro¬ 
vides them with ample opportunity for hearings before the treaties 
are negotiated, and the chance to appeal to the courts at all times. 
It m\ist return the power to ratify all treaties to the representa¬ 
tives of the people in Congress. And last but by no means least, 
If America Is to go back to work all treaties must be negotiated 
upon the basis of true reciprocity, of mutual concessions and 
benefits. 

The second question which Congress should face at this session 
is the result of its surrender of Its control over ovx monetary 
system to the President. He may not have planned It that way 


when he embarked upon the program of foreign purchases of 
silver and gold, but strch has been the flood of these metals into 
the country that we now have nearly 3,000,000.000 ounces of silver 
and approximately $18,000,000,000 worth of gold. By coincidence, 
the record achievement of eighteen billions in gold—which repre¬ 
sents over two-thirds of the world’s supply—came close to marking 
the sixth anniversary of the day that President Roosevelt, when 
he devalued the dollar. Invited the rest of the world to send it over 
for $35 an ounce. In about 3 months our gold hoard has Increased 
by $1,000,000,000. Treasury officials are lying awake nights won¬ 
dering not only what to do with it but where to put it, because 
the recent flood has filled the Treasury’s depositories almost to 
capacity. If gold continues to pour In at the present rate we may 
have to build another Port Knox. 

Today we have over two-thirds of the world’s supply of gold— 
the greatest hoard of it ever known in history. Since the devalua¬ 
tion of the dollar, we have accumulated more gold by actual weight 
than we produced in this country from 1793 to 1939. We have in¬ 
creased our hoard by more than twice as much as the entire world 
produced from 1493 to 1860. Think of it! 

What will happen when the war is over if we find ourselves in 
possession of nearly all of the world’s supply of gold is a situation 
which administration officials do not like to face. Many of them 
concede that silver and gold alike will be of little value then. 

The threat of such a possibility to you in Colorado and In the 
other mining States should be obvious. But it is a threat no less 
for all the American people who have paid so dearly for it. It 
seems to me I remember something about a legendary king who 
wanted everything he touched to turn to gold and was granted his 
wish—^but he didn’t enjoy doing so for long. 

What we are doing now is to provide a temporary boom to the 
rest of the world, at the expense of the American people—as long 
as their supply of silver and gold lasts. The day of reckoning 
will come when we have stripped the rest of the world of these 
metals and are left holding the bag. 

No one questions that we can and should protect our American 
miners of silver and gold. But It is to their Interest as well as to 
the interest of all the American people—and, in the long run, to 
those of the entire world—that this fantastic policy be stopped. It 
cannot be done completely all at once without disrupting the cur¬ 
rencies of the world; but it can and must be accomplished grad¬ 
ually if monetary values in the United States as well as in other 
nations are to be preserved. 

We can put America back to work only 'by returning to sane and 
sound fiscal and economic policies. 

We can put America back to work only under an administration 
that will seek to substitute freedom for regimentation. Justice for 
arbitrary abuse of public power, opportunity for restraint, and tol¬ 
erance for animosity on the part of those who hold office toward 
entire classes of our citizens. There is no other way to put idle¬ 
ness to work, to replace scarcity with abundance. 

If we are to put America back to work, we can do so only by 
releasing the stifled energies and initiative of our citizens. No 
people are any stronger than the individuals who compose its people. 
If we release the potential powers of 130,000,000 people long famous 
as the most energetic and enterprising in the world, there can be 
no limit to the heights we may attain. 

The true American tradition of individualism is not, as many new 
dealers would have you think, a philosophy of each man for him¬ 
self and the devil take the hindmost. It is, rather, progress through 
the contribution of every individual to the welfare and prosperity 
of all. The strength of a free people will depend upon their tinlty 
in the common cause of going forward together. 

Together we can and will work out the solution of the problems 
that beset us. How can new dealers talk of surplus labor when 
there is so much to be done? Together we can and will put Ameri¬ 
cans back to work in the achievement of a higher standard of living 
for all of our people and in the building of a better America, an 
America that is once more the envy, the inspiration, and the hope 
of the world. 


Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4,1940 


EXCERPTS PROM RESOLUTIONS AND TELEGRAMS 

Mr. GUjLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include several excerpts from recent 
resolutions and telegrams from various civic, historic, and 
memorial bodies in Port Wayne, Ind*, endorsing the Taft 
bill (S. 2441), which provides for a Federal survey of the 
military route of Gen. Anthony Wayne, preliminary to the 
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construction of a memorial parkway through Ohio and In 
diana, and of a permanent shrine to General Wayne in 
Fort Wayzie: 

[Indians Anthony Wayne Memorial Gommlseion, Tehruary 8,1940] 
The State Anthony Wayne Memorial Commleelon endorsee 
United States Senate bill, 2441, providing for a survey of the pro¬ 
posed General Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway* survey to in¬ 
clude an estimate of the cost of construction of an apprtmrlate 
national parkway on this route, and plans for designing and con¬ 
structing a permanent memorial in the city of Fort Wayne* Ind.. 
to Gen. Anthony Wayne. 

Bessxs K. RoBstTS, Chairman. 

Waltbs B. Tamtsacti, Secretary. 

A. J. MOAndlsss. 

A. W. Ksttlse. 

Carl J. StTZDBOFF. 


[Fort Wayne Anthony Wayne Memorial Commission, February 7* 

1940] 

The Fort Wasrne Anthony Wayne Memorial Commission, appointed 
by the mayor by act of city council, in meeting held February 7* 
1940, endorsed Senate bill 8. 2441, introduced by Mr. Taft* May 17, 
1930, which provides for a survey of the proposed General Anthony 
Wayne Memorial Parkway, and for plans for designing and con¬ 
structing a permanent memorial in the city of Fort Wayne to Gen. 
Anthony Wayne. 

Carl J. Suedhoff, chairman; Josephine Zimmerman, acting 
secretary: H. F. Gerdom; E. W. Waltke; Earl Moss; liouis 
A. Warren; John C. Trier; W. C. Swartley; Edward B. 
Henslee; Mrs. William J. Gross; Bessie K. Roberts. 


[Allen County-Fort Wayne Historical Society, February 6, 1940] 
The Anthony Wayne memorial committee of the Allen County- 
PCH-t Wayne Historical Society endorses Senate bill No. 2441, intro¬ 
duced by Senator Robkrt H. Tait, of Ohio, May 17, 1939, providing 
for a survey of the General Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway and 
the location of a suitable and permanent memorial to Oen. Anthony 
Wayne in Fort Wayne. 

Members of the committee are Dr. Jessie C. Calvin, chairman; 
Willis Richardson; Verlln J, Harrold; Boy Welty; John Craig; Rob¬ 
ert C. Harris; Mrs. Hilda Thompson; Kathryn Troxell; and Mary 
Catherine Bmeltaley. 

Mrs. HmoA Thompson, Secretary. 


[Eastslde Commimlty Association, Fort Wayne, Ind., February 9, 

1940] 

The executive board of the Eastside Community Association, of 
Fort Wayne. Ind., endorsed Senate bill No. 2441, Introduced by 
Robrrt H. Taft, May 17, 1939, which provides for a survey of the 
proposed General Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway and for plans 
for designing and constructing a permanent memorial in the city 
of Fort Wayne to Gen. Anthony Wayne. 

E. W. Waltkb, President. 


[Fort Wa 3 me Woman's Club, February 19, 1940] 

The Fort Wayne Woman’s Club, an organization of 800 women 
affiliated with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, at meeting 
of the board of directors on Tuesday, February 13, endorsed the 
Taft bill, which provides for a Federal survey of Anthony Wayne’s 
military route and for a permanent memorial in Fort Wayne. 

Mrs. Waltdi Jones, President. 


[The Fort Wayne Council of Community Associations, representing 

17 Fort Wayne, Ind., community associations, February 27,1940] 
Fort Watne, Ind., February 27, 1940. 

Hon. George W. Gilue, 

House OlJice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Whereas the city of Fort Wayne owes its beginning 
to the signal military achievements of its founder, Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, and the historical importance of the site upon whi<m the 
city of Fort Wayne was established, October 22, 1794, is enormous; 
and 

Whereas this site at the headwaters of the Maumee had been, 
for centuries, a post of extraordinary importance to the Mlamis, 
and had been their crossroads and Glorious Gate; and 

Whereas President George Washington early recognized the 
ancient Miami stronghold at the junction of our rivers is a post 
of extraordinary importance to the Union and perceived the vited 
necessity of its being brought seotzrely under American control; 
and 

Whereas Gen. Anthony Wayne succeeded in the military as¬ 
signment here with which President Washington commissioned 
him, after two earlier attempts had failed; and 

Whereas General Wayne buUded here a fort commanding the 
headwaters of the Maumee which symbolized an American sover¬ 
eignty that was to prevail; and 

Whereas General Wayne’s victory over the British and Indian 
forces here had the effect of presenrlng the entire western coun¬ 
try as an important part of the American Bepid>llc, which other¬ 
wise would have lost this coimtry to the British Empire; and 


Whereas considerations of patriotism and the obligations of 
each generation to conserve and bequeath historic herltagee are 
important factors of maintaining a national ciilture and civiliza¬ 
tion: and 

Whereas a site of such extraordinary historical importance is 
worthy to be appropriately and permanently memorialized by the 
entire population of a republic eternally in the debt of the heroic 
Wayne and his courageous soldiers; and 

Whereas the Federal Goverziment has displayed a gratifying in¬ 
terest in the proposal to create such a memorial and has created a 
Federal Anthony Wayne Oommisaion pursuant to act of Congrees; 
and 

Whereas the Governor of the State of Indiana and the mayor of 
the city of Fort Wa 3 me have each created State and city Wayne 
memorial commissions to cooperate with the Federal Commission 
and in general to further the project of constructing such me¬ 
morial; and 

Whereas the natural first step in all such oases is a governmental 
survey to locate sites, make surveys of ground, and determine the 
general nature of memorial structures for the purpose of submit¬ 
ting to Congress recommendations of the necessary appropriations; 
and 

Whereas there has been introduced into the Oongress of the 
United States by Senator Robert H. Taft, of Ohio, a bill listed as 
8. 2441, authorizing and directing the Department of the Interior 
to make such a survey, specifically designating that a suitable and 
permanent memorial ”ln the city of Fort Wayne” is to be included 
in such survey; and 

Whereas the State commission appointed by the Governor and the 
city commission appointed by the mayor, as well as numerous un¬ 
official bodies and organizations, have endorsed the said Taft bill, 
S. 2441, and urged its enactment by the Congress of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fort Wayne Coimcll of Community Associa¬ 
tions, representing citizens throughout the city of Port Wayne, Ind., 
does hereby add Its endorsement to the said Taft bill, 8. 2441, and 
does petition the Congress of the United States to enact said bill 
in furtherance of said memorial to Gen. Anthony Wa 3 me. 

Sincerely, 

Fort Watne CotTNcm. of Commitnitt Associations, 
By Herman F. Gerdom, President. 

Chester W. BIebn* Secretary, 


Discriminatory Freight Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYLE H. BOREN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1,1940 


ARTICLES BY J. LACEY REYNOLDS 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I want to present a series ol 
four articles from the Tulsa World with reference to the in¬ 
equality of freight rates between geographical areas of the 
United States, 

Mr. Reynolds, who is the author of these articles, is a young 
man of keen intellect and thorough methods. I feel this 
timely information on this very important subject deserves 
the careful study and attention of every Member of Congress, 
I particularly feel that the author of these articles presents a 
viewpoint which is worthy of careful examination and 
thou^tful consideration. 

The articles are as follows: 

Washington, D. C.—The Temporary National Economic Com¬ 
mittee will delve Into the Interterritorial freight-rate problem in 
heartngB slated to begin some time next month, it was learned 
today. 

The study will deal with the broad effects of discriminatory 
freight rates on regional competition, and will demonstrate, by 
concrete cases, how the South, Southwest, and West have been 
hampered Industrially. 

The coming hearings should be of tremendous benefft'to these 
regions in their struggle for a lowering of the general freight 
level, particularly at this crucial stage of the light. 

The*Temporary National Economic Committee’s preliminary work 
is being done under auspices of the Federal Trade Commission, with 
the aid of transportation experts borrowed from other goverxunental 
agencies. 

The discriminatory freight-rate problem Is a major phase of the 
Trade Commission's general study of competition and the relative 
efficiency of big and little business. In developing this theme 
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S^eral trade economists ran Into the regional trelght-rate situa¬ 
tion and could not Ignore It because of Its bearing on the general 
economic picture. 

The Temporary National Economic Committee Investigation la 
expected to prove what southern business and political leaders 
have long argued, namely, that discriminatory rates can blight the 
economic development of whole regions of the Nation, and can be 
used by powerful interests to subjugate vast areas and populations. 

The significance of the T. N. E. C.'s undertaking cannot be over¬ 
estimated because of the bearing It is likely to have on the all- 
important investigation of railroad class rates in the South, South¬ 
west. and West, which is being conducted simultaneously by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Announcement of the T. N. E. C.’s plans comes at a time when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission investigation Is threatened 
by opposition of hostile Interests from within and without the 
South. 

Veterans of the southern freight-rate fight say that the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission investigation represents the culmina¬ 
tion of their long campaign. It must continue if the campaign 
succeeds, they insist. 

To understand the relationship between the T. N. E. C. study 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission investigation, and par¬ 
ticularly the urgency of the latter, it would be well to review the 
whole southern freight-rate fight to date. 

Long-time discontent over the high level of southern freight 
rates came to a head May 26, 1037, when the Southeastern Gov¬ 
ernors’ Conference, consisting of the chief executives of eight 
southeastern States, filed a complaint with the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission. 

The complaint, which later became known as the Southeastern 
Governors’ case, alleged that freight rates on a list of some 30 com¬ 
modities moving from the South into the rich northern and east¬ 
ern markets of so-called official territory, were higher than rates 
on this traffic moving similar distances within official territory. 

The Governors said, in effect, that their Industries had to pay 
more to get their products to market than did their competitors 
located within official territory. 

The Governors' case was given tremendous impetus by publication 
of a study of discriminatory interterritorlal freight rates by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which was sent to the White House on 
May 28. 1937, only 2 days after the Governors’ case was filed. 

This study, titled *'the Interterritorlal Freight Rate Problem of 
the United States,” showed that the general level of freight rates in 
the South was more than 30 percent higher, and in the Southwest 
nearly 76 percent higher than In official territory. 

When the Governors’ case was decided late last fall, a majority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission granted the South reductions 
ranging up to 46 percent on 11 of the commodities Involved, and 
dismissed the complaint regarding the remainder. 

Despite the division within the Commission (the vote was 6 to 4, 
with two commissioners not participating), the decision was hailed 
as a great victory for the southerners in their fight. 

It was a great victory Indeed, but southern freight-rate experts 
were quick to point out that it did not begin to solve the South’s 
fundamental freight-rate problem. They asserted that the class- 
rate investigation which the Commission had Instituted on its own 
volition in the meantime, carried the real hope of the South, as 
well as other less-favored regions. 

The Commission ordered its own class-rate probe last year after 
a southern freight-rate bloc in both Houses of Congress had suc¬ 
ceeded in putting into the transportation bill a freight-rate 
amendment. 

The amendment directed the I. C. C. to investigate the situa¬ 
tion, but as yet it has not become law. The bill was not reported 
out of conference committee before Congress adjourned last 
August, and, indeed, it still remains there but is slated to be 
reported out soon. 

Incidentally, final enactment of the transportation bill is ex¬ 
pected to bolster the determination of the I. C. C. to continue its 
investigation, despite the opposition of certain Interests in the 
South as well as the North. 

The Southeastern Governors’ case is deficient as a remedy for the 
discriminatory freight-rate situation for a number of reasons, 
southern rate revisionists assert. First, it covered only a com¬ 
paratively few commodities. It has been estimated that the com¬ 
modities on which relief was obtained represented less than 3 per¬ 
cent of the volume of production in the South from the stand¬ 
point of value. 

Secondly, the southern industries Involved were established in¬ 
dustries. Although no effort is made to minimize the Importance 
of obtaining equal freight-rate treatment for established indus¬ 
tries, nevertheless the case was not comprehensive in that it af¬ 
forded no relief—except insofar as it constituted a precedent—^for 
new, struggling industry, or for future industry. 

Thirdly, the rates involved were chiefly on raw materials and semi¬ 
finished products or heavy goods, not high-class finished products. 
Many southern economists insist that if the South Is to attain a 
balanced development and permanently emerge from its low-wage, 
low-income status, it must also encourage and promote Industries 
which will produce finished products—^watches, perfumes, chemi¬ 
cals, ceramic products, glassware, and like articles. Only this will 
permit the necessary recasting and rebalancing of the whole econ¬ 
omy of the region. 

Finally, the Governors* case had little effect in pulling down the 
high general level of southern rates. The reductions wore excep¬ 


tions to the general level and did not involve a substantial lowering 
of that level. 

Where the Governor’s case was weak in these respects, the I. O. O.’s 
class-rate Investigation is strong. The range of commodities is 
Infinitely more comprehensive in the investigation. Practically all 
southern industry—and not merely established, going industry—^is 
affected. 

Furthermore, industries turning out finished products moving 
under so-called class rates are the main concern of this study, 
and not merely processors of semifinished goods or producers of 
raw products. Also the general pattern of freight-rate construction 
is at stake and not merdy a few deviations from that pattern. 

In this latter connection, southern revisionists point out that a 
revision of the general system of rates is the crux of the whole 
freight-rate problem. 

Under the present system, the burden of the high general level 
of rates falls on new Industry, and new Industry is the main hope 
of the South and Southwest. 

New industry must bear the greater burden Involved in the high 
general level, until it has attained sufficient size and volume to 
obtain an exception from the general rate level by filing a Gov¬ 
ernor’s case. 

Since the class-rate investigation is the only method of obtaining 
a revision of the general freight level of the South and Southwest, 
and since that level must be reorganized if new Industry is to bo 
given the chance which it enjoys in the North, the investigation 
must be prosecuted to the fullest, it is said. 

Members of the southern freight-rate bloc in Congress recall that 
the T. V. A.’s study of interterritorlal freight rates gave Impetus 
to the Southeastern Governors' case affording a broad, general 
background against which the technical maneuvers could be suc¬ 
cessfully executed. 

Tliey hope fervently that the coming T. N. E. O. study will do the 
same for the I. C. C.’s class-rate investigation. 

Washington, D. C.—Senator Lister Hill (Democrat, Alabama) 
charged today that the Southern States Industrial Council and 
allied raw material and heavy-goods Industries of the South were 
attempting to “sabotage” the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
all-important investigation of class rates. 

Having obtained fairly low competitive freight rates for indus¬ 
tries which it represents, the council is, in effect, attempting to 
block freight-rate reductions for other industries in the South— 
present and prospective, he said. 

Hill, a leader in the fight of the South and Southwest to obtain 
tariffs which will enable these regions to compete with the in¬ 
dustrial East, was vigorous in his denunciation, asserting that the 
council was "seeking to profiteer from the South’s freight-rate 
fight, at the expense of other southern businessmen.” 

In his attack, he was Joined by Representative Robert Ramspeck 
(Democrat, Georgia), leader of the House fre^ht-rate bloc: Sen¬ 
ator A. Tom Stewart (Democrat, Tennessee), Representative Lyle 
Boren (Democrat, Oklahoma), and other Congressmen from the 
South and Southwest. 

Ramspeck scored the council’s attitude toward the I. C. C. in¬ 
vestigation as "selfish,” and said it showed “a reckless disregard 
for urgent needs of other Industry in the region.” 

The Southerners’ Ire was aroused by proceedings of the council’s 
transportation forum, held at Atlanta last month, as reported by 
C. E. Widen, of Nashville, chairman of the organl 2 :ation's transporta¬ 
tion committee. Incidentally, a similar meeting is to be held at 
Birmingham In the near future. 

Commenting on the I. C. C. Investigation, Widell wrote: 

“Except for the political aspect of these cases, it is felt that little, 
if any, need actually exists for such drastic ventures into the field 
of our rate structures as contemplated in the pending proceeding.” 

Senator Hill quoted Widell as saying that "the subject is not of 
such serious proportions as to Justify the widespread proceedings as 
instituted by the Commission.” 

Considerable sentiment was reported among the representatives 
of “basic industries”—industries producing primary raw materials 
or semifinished products—against “the wisdom at this time” of the 
class-rate investigation. 

Widell also said there was “great apprehension that any drastic 
reduction in class rates throughout the South, Southwest, and 
western trimk-llne territories would result not only in virtual 
bankruptcy for most of the roads of these territories but ultimately 
would lead to institution of further Investigations of the basic com¬ 
modity-rate structure In these sections in the effort to find sources 
of additional Income for southern and other carriers hard pressed 
to meet outstanding obligations.” 

Senator Hill described this as an attempt to “pooh-pooh out of 
existence the very obvious discriminations suffered by the South.” 

Discussing the forum’s reference to the political aspects of the 
freight-rate problem, Hill recalled that this is also the battle cry 
of northern interests opposing the South’s fight for freight-rate 
equality. 

“If the council Is successful In sabotaging this investigation,” 
said the Alabaman, “the ordinary businessman, the worker, and 
the farmer of the South will consider it a stab in the back at a 
crucial moment when they are about to obtain freight-rate equality 
and the right to develop industrially. 

“I warn the council that the deep-seated determination of the 
people of the South, Southwest, and West to attain their rightful 
place in the economic sim is not to be trifled with at this time,” 
he said. 
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belion a flentte aoboommlttee itudirtcig the reglonai 
{troblem last year disclosed that the South saready 
enjoys lour conunodlty rates on raw xnatertals destined tor northern 
markets. We have competitive rates on lumber, logs, brick, sand 
and gravel, pig hon. coal and coke, and oUier such oonunodities, 
tor example. 

*'But on semifinished products our rates to the North were some* 
what higher, and on high-grade manufactured products ridiculously 
higher wn rates tor siinliar distances within the North. 

**Thls picture must be kept In mind it we are to understand what 
is happening to our economic set-up under the present freight- 
rate structure. For It means we arc exportlnk most of our raw 
materials—our irreplaceable natural resour c es —t o the North. As 
long as we permit this without balancing It off with other types of 
production, we shall continue to bear somewhat the same colonial 
relation to the North as India bears to England. 

**For no more compensation than the crumbs from the talde,** 
Senator Hxul continued, “we are shipping our raw materials north 
to be manufactured into finished products when we could more 
economically do the fabricating In our own region and thus make 
the tremendous profits Involved, tor distribution to our own busl- 
neesmen and workers.** 

He said he believed there was no basis tor the council’s ap- 

S rehenslon that transportation charges on raw materials would 
ave to be Increased it rates on finished products moving tmder 
class rates are reduced to northern levels. 

believe northern manufacturers want our raw materials, and 
for that reason have coimtenanced the low rates necessary to move 
this traffic,** Hill said. “As their lesser resources are exhausted, they 
will continue to need our raw materials, and will, therefore, not 
insist upon Increasing transportation charges on them.’* 

The Senator also pointed out that the South’s great extractive 
Industries are absentee-owned, and said that It was “highly Improb¬ 
able that their northern prc^etors would urge freight-rate In¬ 
creases that would diminish their profits. 

The Alabaman recalled that the Southern States Industrial Coun¬ 
cil supported the Southeastern Governors’ case, which was decided 
last fall In favor of the South. 

’“That case oonoemed rates on a relatively few raw materials and 
semifinished producte,’* the Senator asserted. “The relief which 
we obtained there Is welcomed, and the council is to be congratu¬ 
lated on its support, but It must recognize that the South Is also 
interested In rate reductions on finished products. 

’Thus we will assist the small struggling businessman now en¬ 
gaged In this type of manufacture, and also encourage new indus¬ 
try of this kind to establish there, for the benefit of the region as 
a whole.” 

The I. C. C.'s Investigation of class rates, xmder which most 
finished products move—^particularly those produced by the smaller 
struggllzig Industries—Is necessary If the South Is to become more 
than a colonial producer of raw and semifinished materials, he said. 

“The idea of opposing an Investigation of class rates which are 
atbnittedly discriminatory against the South and West on the 
theory that their readjustment might disturb existing low rates on 
raw materials seems absurd to me.” commented Representative 
RAMsracK, in connection with the council’s stand. 

“It indicates a defeatist attitude toward the future of the South, 
or a desire that the South be kept as a section devoted primarily 
to agriculture and the sale of its natural resources as raw products. 

*Tt forecloses the opportunity for the proper development of 
industries trtAiring flnl^d products,** he continued. *‘It seems to 
me that those advocating this policy must be doing so solely upon 
a selfish basis and with a reckless disregard for the urgent need for 
Industrial expansion of the South.’* 

Senator Hill was chairman of a special freight-rate committee 
of the Senate investigating the Interterrltorlal freight-rate problem 
last session. 

In concurring in the views of Hill and Ramspeck, Senator 
Stewart pointed out that a majority of the representatives listed as 
attending the council's Atlanta transportation forum—22 out of 
40—^were representatives of railroads. 

“One of them was a district freight agent for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,” said Stewart. “Naturally, we could not expect much 
assistance In our fight from a railroad which is exclusively eastern 
and which operates not a foot of line in the South.** 


Nebraska’s Seventy-third Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondatf, March 4 , 1940 


article from the LINOOLN <NBBR.) STAR 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, Friday, March 1, marked the 
seventy-third anniversary of the admission of my State of 


Nebraska into statehood, and I feel that the record wQ) not 
be complete without making some mention thereof. The 
statAood anniversary of my State has always been an im¬ 
portant event so far as I am concerned due to the fact that 
my birthday anniversary occurs on March 1. I feel it has 
been a great privilege to have been a citizen of the great 
State of N^nraska for over 50 years and to have the privi¬ 
lege to represent the third district of my great State in this 
House of Beptesentatlves. Mr. Speaker, Nehrasika is a great 
State and haa a great history. It has contributed much to¬ 
ward the great story which can be found in the long history 
of our great Republic. J. E. Lawrence, editor of the Lincoln 
Star, has recently written some Interesting things about 
Nebraska's admission to statehood, and with the permission 
of the Speaker and the Members of this House, I include 
the Star article In my remarks in order that this interesting 
story of my State can be preserved for the record: 

Seventy-three years ago FtKIay, in the White House in Wash¬ 
ington, the pen of President Andrew Johnson traced Itself upon 
the parchment paper of an Executive proclamation. It was the 
climax of a struggle which had precipitated bitter congressional 
debate between slavery and abolitionist advocates. For on March 
1, 1887, Andrew Johnson signed his name to a document which 
made Nebraska a member of the TTnlon of States—the thirty-seventh 
to be admitted. 

OSFININO ITS BOTTNDABXSS 

The boundaries for the new empire, which was carved out of 
the remnants of the Louisiana Purchase, were set forth In the 
customary technical language of the survey. With only slight 
variations, the survey lines described follow the present boundaries. 
The only changes made were to the northweet and the north, where 
a shift in the winding channel of the Keyapaha River deprived 
Dakota Territory of a 5-mUe strip and added tliat much to 
Nebraska. Along the east, also, the changeable and turbulent 
Missouri, shifting Its course during spring floods and eating into 
the adjoining bluffs, made minor changes. 

truly breathirto space 

But on that day the relatively few thousands here, and many 
more in older settled States, saw In the admission of Nebraska to 
statehood the opportunity to pick up life again where there was 
unlimited cheap land, which, during a trial period of IS years, 
had demonstrated Its fertility, and Its ability to produce crops. 
The hunger for land then strangely was no less acute than It Is 
today. The Homestead Act had been passed, and became effective 
in 1862. 

WAimVO FOR WAR'S END 

In the Immediate following year the western movement was re¬ 
strained because so many men, young men, had been drawn Into 
Army servloe. But between 1868 and 1670, In the interim during 
which Nebraska became a State, there were 103,000 entries under 
the provisions of that Homestead Act, embracing approximately 
12,000,000 acres of land. Much of that lay within the boundaries 
of the new State. Much of It now represents the very choicest 
farming land In this section of the plains, land that has been 
farmed continuously for 65 to 70 years, and from which has been 
taken immense quantities of grain. 

TIDES OF MtOBATlON 

That amazing and colorful influx of people Is set forth so clearly 
by the census figures. Two years after Nebraska became a territory, 
In 1856, the population figure Is given as 10,716. There Is no reason 
to cast doubt upon the authenticity of that census, although the 
difficulties under which It was taken must be recognized. People 
were on the march. The long caravans which wound along trails 
leading* over the prairies, Increasing In size and numbers as a result 
of the fever of the gold rush, increased the population during the 
summer months because some of those headed for Oatlfornla gave 
up and remaining here. But the winters, particularly the winter of 
1857, when the cold was most bitter, inspired an exodus of himdreds 
of settlers. And the thin fringe of civilization spreading westward 
was subjected to frequent change through heavy loss of life as a 
result of epidemics and sickness. 

NEARLY FIVE TIMBS 

In 1860, 7 years before JohnBOn*s_proclainatlon, the official cen¬ 
sus gave Nebraska 26,641 people. That period from 1861 to 1865 
wss one of great anxiety here on the plains. The able-bodied men 
capable of bearing arms had been drawn into military service. 
Their departure for the South. In this instance for Missouri, en¬ 
couraged a new brtdness on the part of the Indians. Throughout 
aU the Terrltcry there were recurxlng rumors of Indian uprisings, 
and protests Hooded into Washington against leaving the settlers 
here exposed to attack by hostile tribes. As a result, there was 
little gm In population until the close of the war in 1885. Then 
the men mustered out headed West. In 1870. 8 years after Ne¬ 
braska had become a State, ite population embraced 122,898 people. 

RELAYED FOE DAYS 

All of the pride of thoee settlers, who had been clamoring lor 
recognition as a State, was put to a test. Although Johnson 
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Signed the proclamation on the let day ot BAarch, It was not until 
2 weeks later that it was published officially In the Territory. In 
the Issue of March 1867» of the BrownvlUe Advertiser, It appears 
In full, without any comment or explanation. 

SSWAHO was PRliSXMT 

The circumstances surrounding that ceremony which made Ne¬ 
braska a State was somewhat vague. Johnson signed the procla¬ 
mation in the presence of William H. Seward, at that time Secre¬ 
tary of State, and a prominent member of Abraham Llnooln^s Cabi¬ 
net. Also In Washington bn that March day were John M. Thayer 
and Thomas W. Tipton, who had been designated as Senators to 
represent the State, and T. M. Marquette, who had been chosen 
Congressman. Apparently they were not present when Johnson 
gave the final flourish to his pen. 

SVZNTFUL IS MONTHS 

Momentous developments were taking place in the United States 
in 1867, as well as on the plains, where their echoes were muffled 
by lack of commimlcation facilities. On the same day Andrew 
Johnson signed the Nebraska proclamation, the Reconstruction 
Act received the approval of Congress to usher Into the war-rav¬ 
aged South the era of carpet-baggers. There was no let-up for 
Congress. The Thirty-ninth Congress terminated its labors on 
March 4, and on the same day the Fortieth Congress was organised 
with the latest State. Nebraska, included In Its membership. 

FOUNDATIONS LAID KERX 

On the closing day of March there transpired an event which had 
its Inception on the prairies. President Johnson announced the 
ratlflcatlon of a treaty with Russia, under the terms of which the 
Uhlted States bought all of Russia's North American possessions 
for $7,200,000. As a forerunner to that purchase, the Russian crown 
prince had been brought to Nebraska territory and entertained at 
a big-game hunt. 

CONTINX7INO HEPEaCUSSIONS 

That first year of statehood for Nebraska contained all of the ele¬ 
ments of a paradox. In middle May, Jeff Davis was admitted to 
ball in the sum of $100,000, supplied by Horace Oreeley and others. 
Early in June, the Archduke Maximilian, titular emperor of Mexico, 
was shot by order of the Mexican Government, after remonstrances 
by the United States had compelled France to withdraw Its support 
from Maximilian. Then In August, President Johnson required 
Stanton, the Secretary of War. to resign, a request which Stanton 
first refused, and which was followed by action of the President 
to suspend him and to name General Grant as his successor. In 
the closing days of December an effort In the House of Representa¬ 
tives to impeach President Johnson failed by only the narrow 
margin of three votes, and on the closing day of the year it was 
annoimced that the national debt was $2,740,000, of which $1,120,- 
000 was bonded, and the remainder was made up of greenbacks, 
treasury notes, and fractional currency. 

SCABCELT A RIPPLE 

News traveled slowly, and distances were great. Only the most 
abbreviated accounts of these developments appeared in the press 
of the territory of the State. And these prairie settlers were not 
greatly Interested. They had their own problems. Their first 
thought was food, shelter, and the most primitive necessities. 
Time was of no importance except in the race to procme the most 
desirable home site and to conquer the land In advance of the 
coming of winter. Few years produced greater changes at home 
and abroad than that first year of Nebraska statehood, but here 
people were engaged in the most homely tasks of settlement. 

Reclamation Has Been Successful—It Should Be 
Greatly Expanded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, back In the seventies a military 
commission reported to President Grant that it was costing a 
million dollars for each Indian killed in the efforts to pacify 
the warring tribes of the West. It recommended that land be 
provided where the red man could become self-supporting. 

Ihe change in policy that followed saved the Federal Treas¬ 
ury hundreds of millions of dollars—billions in terms of to¬ 
day’s money values—wd thousands of lives. The vast major¬ 
ity of the Indians are now happy and contented. 

CO S TS OF fUCLISr PROGRAM 

The Federal Government is today confronted by an analo¬ 
gous situation. In the 7 years ended June 30,1939, the Work 


Projects Administration and its predecessor agencies have 
expended more than two and a ciuarter billion dollars In the 
17 arid and semiarid States of the West. 

In some years the outlays have approached a million dollars 
a day. 

A large part of these modern-day expenditures are directly 
traceable to recurring droughts in the Great Plains area and 
the concentration farther west of a half million men, women, 
and children in homeless farm and other families who have 
ffed thence in search of irrigated land or opportunities for 
employment. 

RBOLAMATXON PROVIDES PERMANENT SOLUTION 

The appropriations proposed for the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the pending bill are a step toward providing for a perma¬ 
nent solution of the problem and a means of reducing the 
Federal outlay for relief. The disturbing feature, however, 
is that at the rate funds are mside available, the acreage that 
can be offered immediately or In the near future for the 
settlement of families who have migrated westward is wholly 
inadequate. 

Further, the absence of a provision in the measure for 
continuing the Great Plains water-conservation program pre¬ 
cludes opportunity to halt or eliminate much of the westward 
movement from that area. 

Let us take stock for a minute. 

A few facts may be illuminating: 

First. In the 11 States of the Mountain and Pacific groups, 
to which the bulk of the drought refugees have fled. Federal 
relief expenditures have been 20 to 25 percent higher than 
the normal population would seem to Justify. 

Second. In the reclamation areas of these States the relief 
expenditures have been only one-third the outlay required in 
nonirrlgated sections. 

Third. In the drought counties of the Great Plains, Federal 
aid has been three times the per capita costs in areas less 
seriously affected. 

Fourth. Pew bona fide reclamation farmers have been on 
relief and in the exceptional cases where they have required 
assistance, unusual circumstances made appeals necessary. 

NO CEinClBM OF RELIEF SXPENDITXTRES 

There can be no fair criticism of the manner in which the 
present administration has met the emergency and expended 
huge amounts for relief in the West or other sections of the 
country. It was confronted by demanding circumstances and 
it used the only weapons available. 

Had plans been in hand for the conservation of water re¬ 
sources in the Great Plains area, the necessity for the exodus 
of so large a number of families would have been obviated. 
Similarly had we been sufficiently forehanded and had pre¬ 
pared for rapid expansion of the reclamation program farther 
west, we would have been in a position to provide for the 
settlement of a much larger number of homeless farm 
families. 

As it is, the reclamation of the arid West for homemaking 
opportunities has proceeded as rapidly as appropriations 
would permit. But it takes time to make investigations, pre¬ 
pare plans, secure materials, and build modem water-conser¬ 
vation projects, and bring new land into cultivation. 

WHAT LARGER RECLAMATION WOULD HAVE ZX>NS 

Let me ask, however, if less than one-fourth of the Federal 
relief expenditures in the 17 States had been made available 
to supplement reclamation construction funds provided, what 
would have been accomplished? 

And answer, we would have brought into cultivation land 
with adequate water supplies for the settlement of 60,000 to 
76,000 families. 

In cities, towns, and villages that are dependent on recla¬ 
mation developments would have been found permanent em¬ 
ployment for many thousands of wage earners who have been 
uprooted in communities to the eastward by depopulation of 
farming areas and who have Joined the westward treks. 

We would have provided supplemental water for many areas 
irrigated by private capital that are now threatened by short¬ 
ages and which, when rehabilitated, would provide employ- 
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ment and aettlement opportunities for large numbers of addi-> 
families. 

We would liaf e conseryed practically all of the meager water 
resources of the Qreat Plains area. 

Employment would have been given for many more thou¬ 
sands of wage earners at construction sites and in the produc¬ 
tion of raw materials and the fabricating plants of the Middle 
West, the East, and the South. 

All these are what would have been accomplished had a 
small part of Federal relief expenditures in the West been 
diverted to permanent Improvements for the conservation and 
utilization of the limited water and land resources of the 
area. 

But the wheels of the dock cannot be turned back, so we 
must look to the future. 

Why not take a leaf from the costly experiences of the 
Federal Government which resulted in a change in the policy 
of dealing with the Indians? 

Will it not be far more economical to root these deserving 
farm families in the soil instead of continuing them on the 
relief rolls with little chance to become self-supporting? 

PRESENT APPROPRIATIONS INADEQUATE 

At the present rate of appropriations, 20 years will be 
required to complete some reclamation projects. In the 
meantime, without irrigated land on which to place the new¬ 
comers already in the West and othem who are following, 
the problems will multiply and the drain on the Federal, 
State, and local treasuries will continue. 

As a strictly business proposition, I would suggest the 
Federal Government could well afford to advance $100,000,- 
000 in reimbursable funds annually for the next 5 years in 
order to expedite reclamation construction. The returns to 
the Federal Treasury in dollars and cents and the saving in 
relief expenditures for the future would far more than offset 
the outlay. 

RELXir EEPENDXTUREB IN 17 WESTERN STATES 

I desire to submit for the record a compilation of the 
Federal relief expenditures in the 17 arid and semiarid States 
by the Work Project Administration, the Works Progress 
Administration, Federal Emergency Relief, and Civil Works 
Administration for the fiscal years 1933 to 1939, inclusive: 


Mountain and Pacific States: 

Arizona- $66,092, 863 

Calltomia-- 697,481,483 

Colorado ^ __ 180,866, 313 

Idaho.... 50,388,388 

Montana *_ 103,800,718 

Nevada.—. 18,834,492 

New Mesico *_ 67. 603, 004 

Oregon_- 80,861,463 

Utah.—.. 68. 365. 017 

Washington_ 168,116,462 

wyomlnig '_ 26.483,274 

Total Mountain and Pacific States- 1.341, 578,467 

Great Plains States: 

Kansas.. 144,627,612 

Nebraska.. 102,471,131 

North Dakota_ 84, 661,043 

Oklahoma_-_- 189.197,441 

South Dakota-- 100,798, 541 

TmM ___-_ 296,436,862 

Total Great Plains States_ 916.166.620 

Grand total (17 States)_ 2,269,746.077 

> Partly In Qreat Plains. 


Mr. Speaker, the problems that have come from the 
droughts and westward migrations of distressed farm families 
are or should be well known. The difficulties and demands 
on the West for irrigated land have been accentuated in re¬ 
cent months by an Increasingly large movement precipitated 
by the drought conditions of 1989. We In the West, who 
have seen the almost countless thousands of deserving Ameri¬ 
cans seeking a little productive land on which to make a 
fresh start, have looked upon rcclamatl<m as a constructive, 
economical, humane approach to a solution. 


SaOLAMATXON NOT A PARTiaAN XBSUE 

m the West there has never been any politics In the ad¬ 
vocacy of reclamation expansion, even before the criste, with 
which we are now confronted. There has been glory enough 
for all in its achievements. Since both major political parties 
and their leaders have repeatedly given the policy their un¬ 
qualified endorsement, we had supposed no one would seri¬ 
ously suggest halting or curtailing the program. 

Especially has this feeling prevailed since the waves of 
migratioDs from the drought regions have created an unend¬ 
ing demand for land in projects under construction and In 
other areas for which other water may be conserved and 
utilized. I may recall to your minds that to the three Pacific 
Coast States and Idaho alone there have come in the last 
decade more than 150,000 families, most of them with a farm 
background. 

DR. OLENN ntANK SEEKS TO HAVE REPUBLICAN PARTY OPPOSE 
RECLAMATION 

Consequently, it was something of a shock to read in the 
newspapers a few days ago that the Republican program 
committee, headed by Dr. Glenn Frank, had asserted: 

It Is dlffloult to see the Justification of extensive reclamation of 
land at a time when we are resorting to elaborate programs to 
reduce the output of good land already under cultivation. 

Ordinarily a sufficient answer would be found in the press¬ 
ing demand for irrigated land on which to settle the scores 
of thousands of homeless farm families already In the West 
and to provide homes for the expansion of the normal popu¬ 
lation of the region. But, since a political flavor has been 
injected, let us see what has been the attitude of the leaders 
of the Republican Party In the past toward this constructive 
national program. 

You are doubtless aware that President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt led a coalition of Republicans and Democrats in the 
Congress into enactment of the reclamation law of 1902, 
Succeeding Presidents of both parties gave it their support. 
Some 15 years ago conservative Calvin Coolidge was con¬ 
fronted by suggestions that **these projects should be stayed 
until agricultural production adjusted itself." In a letter to 
the American Mining Congress in September 1924, Mr. 
Coolidge wrote: 

These criticisms lie on the Iftck of understanding that these 
projects take many years for development; that they furnish but 
a smaU portion of the increased food supply required even by our 
Increased population; that utilization of their supplies lies in the 
development of the West Itself. 

Previously Warren G. Harding had held that it would be 
"good business" for the Federal Government to provide for 
the irrigation of 20,000,000 additional acres in the West and 
expedite completion of projects “long under way." 

Former President Herbert Hoover wrote the governors of 
Western States in 1930 that “the arguments of opponents of 
reclamation will find satisfactory answer" if the “funda¬ 
mental facts are properly appraised." He pointed out that 
“only 1 percent of the farm commodities raised in the United 
States are produced on Federal reclamation projects and 90 
percent of the quantity so produced is locally consumed." 

As late as November 1936 Mr. Hoover took occasion to 
reiterate his approval of the construction of Grand Coulee 
and declared: 

I wlU rejoice when it Us completed. Oertatnly no Republican 
administration is going to drop that project for a minute. 

mANXZJN ROOSEVELT A BEAL nOBND OT RECLAMATION 

While Federal reclamation has received Its greatest im¬ 
petus under the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Democratic Party has not sought to arrogate to itself entire 
credit for the progress made. The present occupant of the 
White House, however, has taken cognizance of objections 
registered by persons ill Informed as to the needs and objeo- 
tives of the program. 

At cJheyeime, Wyo., in September 1937, he took Issue with 
the assertion that reclamation would make available unhec- 
essary Icmds. He referred to the number of people—fam¬ 
ilies-—who could not make a go of It cm poor land and who 
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were forced to move to avoid starvation. He emphasized the 
exodus of farm families from the drought region and their 
migration westward in search of irrigated land. 

Hie situation is far more critical today than it was when 
the President spoke at Cheyenne in 1937. The need for ex- 
pedltlng the reclamation program is even greater. Thou¬ 
sands of additional fsimllles have multiplied the problem and 
recurring droughts are driving many more from the Great 
Plains. 

On the night of October 13, 1937, the President asserted 
Federal reclamation as a part of a national land-use pro¬ 
gram was not in conflict with crop-control objectives. He 
explained: 

Crop control relates to the total amount of major crops grown In 
the whole Nation on aU cultivated land, good or bad—control by 
the cooperation of the crop growers with the help of the Govern¬ 
ment. Land use, on the other hand, is a policy of providing each 
farmer with the best quality and type of land we have or can make 
available for his part In that total production. Adding new land 
for diversified crope is offset by abandoning poor land now imeco- 
nomlcally farmed. 

, BUBlCAaoUf AL rJJtMS MUST GO 

The Department of Agriculture estimates there are 86.- 
000,000 acres of land in farms in the United States that are 
subinarglnal or unsulted for crop production. The Land 
Planning Committee of the National Resources Board has 
found there are 40,464,300 acres in the arid and semiarid 
States that should be retired. Of this latter 10,067,000 acres 
are classlfled as cropland. 

In all, the Department of Agriculture, under Its program, 
has purchased approximately 10,000,000 acres of submarginal 
land and taken it out of crop production. From an acreage 
standpoint the additional area the current Federal reclama¬ 
tion program will bring into production will be less than one- 
third that which has already been retired. 

SBCLAMATION CROPS DO NOT ADD TO FARM SURPLUS 

Let me point out that when the reclamation projects under 
construction are completed the total acreage that will have 
been brought into cultivation will be less than 2 percent of 
the country’s area in cultivation in 1939. Of the exportable 
surplus crops that have contributed to the distress of agri¬ 
culture in other sections of the country-—cotton, com, and 
wheat—^reclamation projects produce surprisingly little. 

Only a few projects grow cotton—all in the southern area— 
and but 2 percent of the country’s total production is grown 
on land reclaimed under this program. 

Less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the Nation’s com and 
six-tenths of 1 percent of the wheat are grown on these 
projects. 

The great bulk of the crops produced, as President Hoover 
pointed out, is consumed in the project areas. 

What is shipped eastward can be marketed only when the 
farms near the great consuming centers are not in season. 
Freight rates offer an effective barrier to competition with the 
farm products of other sections. 

Instead of providing competition for the agriculture of 
other sections of the country, Federal reclamation areas pro¬ 
vide a market for crops not produced under irrigation and for 
the manufactured goods of the Industrial centers to the 
eastward. 

RSOLAMATION AREAS PBOVIDX DOMESTIC MARKET FOR FARM SURPLUS 

Well-authenticated figures show that over a 10-year period 
the West as a whole purchased annually an average of more 
than $100,000,000 worth of hogs and pork products from the 
farms of the liiiddle West. 

The cotton produced in California, Arbsona, and New Mex¬ 
ico, even when proc^ised, would not be sufficient to supply the 
needs of the West and it offers an ever-expanding market for 
the textile products of the cotton fields and industries of the 
Southeast. 

Cotton and cotton products required by the West over and 
above the vchiine proceed in the area have an annual value 
of $97,000,000. 

No tobacco is grown on irrigated land or anywhere in the 
West and the section’s requirements of this product have an 
average annual value of $31,995,000. 


ARID WaST THROUGH IRRlOATtON GIVEB RAST OZU5 OF ITS BEST MARKETS 

In an 11-year period—from 1925 to 1935, including both 
depression and predepression years-^the West purchased 
automobiles and trucks of an annual value eff a quarter of a 
billion dollars. 

Two out of every three dollars of new wealth created In the 
West and used for Insurance premiums go to the financial 
centers east of the Mississippi River. 

Based on figures for a typical year—1936—from my home 
State of Washington, it has been estimated that Insurance 
companies east of the Mississippi have an annual net pre¬ 
mium income frexn the 11 Mountain and Pacific States of 
$373,000,000. 

When you consider that the population of these 11 States 
has Increased 300 percent since the Federal reclamation pro¬ 
gram was inaugurated in 1902, you may get some definite 
idea of the contribution the national irrigation policy has 
made to the Nation’s economic development. The reclama¬ 
tion-project areas themselves, with a population of a million 
persons, have an annual purchasing power of more than 
$200,000,000 that is expended in the agricultural and indus¬ 
trial sections of the Middle West, the East, and the South. 

The fact that the population of cities, towns, and villages 
dependent on reclamation projects is three times that of the 
farms suggests the collateral benefits that arise from the de¬ 
velopments and the opportunities for employment in urban 
areas that will follow expansion of the reclamation program. 
Their purchasing power, added to that of the farms, wlU be 
reflected in an enlarged domestic market for American agri¬ 
cultural and manufactured products. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER IN RECLAMATION PROGRAM 

Let me turn for a moment to the hydroelectric-power 
feature of the Federal reclamation program. I will not go Into 
details of the economics of this development. I take it for 
granted that it is generally recognized the conservation of 
water for irrigation and power, where feasible, offers an 
opportunity to reduce the cost of reclaiming land and assure 
return of the outlay to the Federal Treasury. At the same 
time it permits urban communities dependent on irrigation 
developments to participate in reimbursing the Government. 

The record of Boulder Dam in the 3 years it has been in 
operation is evidence of the demand on the Pacific coast for 
increased power facilities. Installations of generating equip¬ 
ment are ahead of schedule and both public and private agen¬ 
cies are seeking its enlarged output. The production of 
2,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours in the calendar year 1939 
exceeded the entire output of all electric plants on the Pacific 
coast 25 years ago. 

In the Pacific Northwest recent developments In the de¬ 
mand for power from Bonneville presages a market that will 
absorb the entire production of both Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee within 10 to 20 years. Low-cost power is In demand 
from private utilities, from Industries, from rural and urban 
consumers, and utilization of Columbia River power for proc¬ 
essing minerals In the Pacific Northwest enters into the 
national defense. 

ELECTRIC ENERGY RESULTINO FROM IRRIGATION WILL Maict AVAILABUB 
ESSENTIAL MINERAL IN THE WEST 

Preliminary estimates made by metallurgists lihow that the 
Northwest has heavily mineralized areas that are capable of 
supplying the country with many of the strategic materials 
vital to the national defense that are now Imported. The 
economical recovery of these minerals depends to a large ex- 
tent on low-cost power for processing purposes. Using alumi¬ 
num as an example, it has been forecast that the high alumina 
clays of Washington and Idaho are sufilcient to provide 50,000 
tons of the finished product annually for 30 years. As alumi¬ 
num is a strategic material of which the United States now 
Imports 80 percent of its requirements, the importance of 
developing a domestic supply is obvious. 

To produce 50,000 tons of aluminum annually would require 
approximately one-seventh of the ultimate capacity of Grand 
Coulee* Another important mineral resource in the Northwest 
is magnesium. With a potential production of 60,000 tons of 
magnesium from the large deposits of magnesite, the power 
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requirement would be equivalent to that for the production of 
Aluminum. 

While magnesium is not listed as a strategic material it is 
essential for the construction of streamline railroad trains* 
airplanes* automobiles, trucks* and machinery where a light* 
durable metal is required. 

In all* Dean Drucker* of Washington State College* has 
estimated there are in the Pacific Northwest ores and raw 
materials or which can be economically Imported which will 
require for processing purposes approximately 45 percent of 
the ultimate firm power to be produced at Grand Coulee. 

The slgnificanoe of the entry into the Pacific Northwest of 
the Aluminum Co. of America and the Sierra Iron Co., with 
contracts for substantial blocks of Bonneville power* will not 
be lost. The fact that consumption of electric energy in the 
area increased 700 percent in the last quarter of a century 
tells its own story. The demand in the next 20 years, when 
the last unit of Grand Coulee is scheduled for installation, will 
not have to exceed 50 percent of the growth since 1912 to 
absorb the entire output of Grand Coulee and Bonneville. 

KO NATIONAL POLICY KAB A BETTEB HSCOBD THAN FEDEBAL RECLAMATION 

Federal reclamation as a national policy has been vindicated 
in all of its aspects by its achievements over a period of 38 
years. It Is a constructive, nonpartisan, economical under¬ 
taking that has for its major purpose the creation of homes 
where millions of Americans may become self-supporting on 
farms and in the cities, towns, and villages that follow in the 
wake of irrigation developments. 

I take it that no serious consideration will be given to sug¬ 
gestions—whatever the source—that Federal reclamation be 
curtailed. On the other hand* in order to stop the continued 
drain on the Federal Treasury incident to homeless farm and 
other families already in the West, there must be constructive 
steps to expedite completion of the program. 

In these days of a troubled world, the opportunities afforded 
by Federal reclamation will fill an urgent need for the West 
and aid in solving many of the Nation’s problems resulting 
from the loss of foreign markets. 


Humanity United 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, IHO 

ARTICLE BY O. M. THOMASON 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, in the following article 
by O. M. Thomason, entitled “The Power of Empty Pockets*” 
the writer points out about the same truth as the philoso¬ 
pher, Kant, In his Critique of Pure Reason, does at one para¬ 
graph in which he holds the view that man. if he will work 
together with his fellow men, unselfishly, can attain any 
objective, including health, security, and prosperity, or to 
put It in a more familiar phrase, life, liberty* and happiness. 

And it is also very true* as Mr. Thomason points out, that 
all artificial differences such as race, religion, and political 
subdivisions must be submerged fn the cement of a common 
salvation—not only economic salvation, but social* political* 
and in every other way. 

Someone may say that there is a difference between the 
sort of economic security and contentment which Mr. Thom¬ 
ason is talking about, and happiness. Still it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he is right. Inasmuch as it is a very difficult 
matter for starving unemployed people to enjoy much hap¬ 
piness. In other words* before much happiness can be dis¬ 
covered, gaunt stomachs must be taken care of. 

The following essay is a good Illustration of the truth that 
Implanted in our humanity is a something* a something 
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deeper, higher, broader, nobler than humanity itself. It 
ever reaching out for that which will bring content, peacfe, 
happiness, fulfillment. This is witness to man’s greatness— 
the divine within, seeking the eternal, the divine. The works 
of real men are evidence of the search, and on that basis I 
commend the following to your consideration with the hope 
that we may reason and go forward together* as Mr. Thom¬ 
ason says, to a new union for humanity, to a united hu¬ 
manity, in which we practice as well as preach that great 
truth expressed by the forefathers of this Republic that all 
men are created free and equal, even to the point of a 
humanity united. 

The Power of Empty Pockets 
(By O. M. Thomason, Willemie, Minn.) 

The time has come when all men who want to survive must get 
together, stick together, and vote together, or they will go down 
and out together. 

All artificial differences, such as race, relJgion, or political party, 
must be cemented by a common Interest In a common cause—^the 
economic salvation of all. 

Businessmen, professional men, white-collar workers, preachers, 
farmers—aU those directly connected and Interdependent—^must 
consolidate, cooperate, and concentrate to achieve plenty Instead 
of poverty. They must become crusaders for a cause, for a right— 
the right to live decent lives and the freedom of enterprise. 

Quit thinking of helping the unemployed by finding them jobs 
that don't exist, and think about saving yourselves. 

The great American middle class—the bulwark of Americanism— 
Is In danger of utter destruction by the power of the empty pocket. 
It—the middle class—Is being definitely pulverized between the 
millstone of monopoly and the millstone of poverty. When the 
middle class is destroyed our civilization will be gone. 

ECONOMIC STRESS GIVES RISE TO DICTATORS 

Elconomic stress opens the door to dictators. As long as economic 
stress exists, even though you knock down a kaiser, a Hitler will 
rise in his place; overthrow a czar and a Stalin will step Into his 
shoes. The power of empty pockets is the weapon with which 
absolutism mounts the peoples’ necks. 

TRADE AND MONEY 

When a customer clicks a coin on your counter you do not ask 
him where he got it, whether he earned it digging ditches or In¬ 
herited It from a great-uncle, whether It was paid him for writing 
a poem or he found It In a pirate's cache. All you want to know 
Is, Is It good money? And remember that money was not handed 
down from Mt. Sinai, nor was It brought, as some seem to think, 
by the stork. Money Is a man-made convenience. Common sense 
will, tell you that If comlmerce expands, money must Increajse, and 
that if money does not increase commerce will contract, shrink, 
disappear. 

As long as there's idle factory capacity, unused resources, hun¬ 
gry people, and unsold goods there’s not enough money In circu¬ 
lation—at the right place. Just as the qiiantlty of blood In the 
body of a man must be greater than that in the body of a child, 
so as Industry expands, as poptilation Increases, and the potential 
standard of living rises, there must be more money In circulation. 
Money Is a conveyance and the more goods you have to convey 
the greater must be your vehicle. 

INDEPENDENT MERCKAKTS, LISTEN! 

Remember, you Independent dealers In standard merchandise, 
that near-empty pockets drive shoppers to chain and cut-rate 
stores, which means your ultimate extinction. Remember, that 
many who 10 years ago phoned to have It sent out, now crowd 
around bargain counters. 

The greatest power in this land is the power of the empty 
pocket. It can and does paral 3 ^e Industry, smash enterprise, Jam 
bankruptcy courts, fill Jails, and drive millions into shacks, onto 
highways, and relief rolls. It can change a nation of home 
owners into a nation of dole takers and beggars. 

Until you free the masses—your customers—^from actual poverty, 
no Independent businessman Is free from the dangers of bank¬ 
ruptcy. You must break the chains of party politics—any party 
politics—If you would be free from machine control and corrup¬ 
tion. 

Until you learn to cross the party line you’ll never cross the 
poverty line. Voters of the Nation unite; you have nothing to 
lose but your poverty; you have plenty to gain. 

For years you’ve been exchanging votes for promises. You 
pledged your vote for a promise to be remembered at Washington. 
When your Congressman got to Washington he "remembered" to 
remind you to do It again. 

To achieve plenty instead of poverty we must unite the divided; 
must form a new union, the union of humanity. We must unite 
on the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Constitution of the United States—must reaffirm the Americanism 
of Washington. Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 

LIFE, LIBERTT, AND HAPPINESS 

We must recognize that all reforms, whether social, political, 
economic, or monetary, necessary to make democracy work can be 
made within the framework of the American system; that under 
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the guarantees of the Oohstltutlon tt is possible to enjoy the right 
of happiness, which rests on economic security. 

^e chief Instrument of such happiness Is that of goods and 
se rv lcee f ood, clothing, and housisig. As to how much suoh goods 
one may enjoy ehooUl depend upon the capacity of the commu * 
nlty to produce. Experts agree that this Nation can produoe three 
times over what It now does. The reason it does not produoe 
more Is because of empty pockets. 

TSCHWOLOOtCAL VACTOBS 

It Is also agreed that, due to technological progress. It Is quite 
Impossible for industry to supply through wages, salaries, and 
even dividends, enough money to buy at a promt all tt can pro¬ 
duce. There is not need at the machines for all unemployed, 
even to supply all with needed goods. Such unemployables, if 
they are to live and Industry is to thrive, must consume products: 
hence money must And its wey Into their pockets. On that there 
is universal agreement. 

IT’S ON THX '’how” THAT DimaSNCXS ARI8C 

It's on the "how” to get tt there that dtfferenoes arise. Don*t 
argue and divide over ^at. Make Congress And the answer or 
get out. 

Zt is agreed that more circulating money ts neoeesary. As to 
whether it should be "raised” by this tax or that tax, whether by 
higher wages or lower prices, or whether by emitting Into clrcula- 
tton among unemployed and unemptoyables, tax-free and interest- 
free money, there is also a dlAerenoe of opinion. We must stick to 
the one i»lnt->-enQre money—more money in circulation, not 
hoarded, either in banks or bedtlcks. 

We must refuse to be alarmed at the thundered warnings of the 
dangers of InAation such new money would cause. That would de¬ 
pend on whether such money was "managed” and controlled or 
wild-catted by excited bankers. But with the dollar at lA2e, as 
it is today, and a commodity price level of around 70. there Is need 
for some money InAation. Increased wages, higher farm prices, and 
other raw materials can cause InAation on the sound theory that 
such additional money has entered costs and must be recovered in 
price. 

But interest-free money (In the form of annuities for the aged, 
say) is not necessarily InAationary, since it has not been carried 
alo:^ on price tags. It makes Its Arst appearance at the merchant's 
counter. Any tendency for its mere presence In larger quantities, 
manifested in brisker demand, to up prices would be counteracted 
by a corresponding increase In production. Under free competition 
the law of supply and demand would come to the rescue. Further¬ 
more, since costs had not been Increased, upped prleee would not 
be a commercial necessity. This would destroy monopolistic control. 

The value of money is one thing—the amount stamped on a coin 
or bill. The purchasing power is another. The latter is determined 
by the relative quantity of goods and drculating money, including 
the latter's turn-over speed. But turn-over Is not the factor it is 
credited with being In price InAation. Volume is the determtnator. 
But volume Is constantly being diminished by "Axed” or dead-end 
costs and time lag, hence must continually be replaced with new 
money. Then there's the larger factor of expanding commerce, 
which requires more money. 

HAS CONOXBBS KEPT FAITH WITH THE PEOPLE? 

Congress has the power to Ax weights and measures, and to 
regulate the value of money. To Ax one and not regulate the 
other is as farcical as havi^ a steel tapeline with rubber sec¬ 
tions In It, or as having a surveyor's chain with coil springs be¬ 
tween the links, or a bushel raeasxire with a false bottom In It. 
If a farmer borrows money to buy seed wheat at a dollar a bushel 
then has to repay the loan in dollars bought with 88^-oent wheat 
his bushel weight has increased from 60 pounds to lao pounds. 
If he borrows money to buy a farm at $300 an acre, then because 
wheat, com, and hogs go down, land falls to $100, he Is buying 
3 acres and getting only 1. 

Certain well-meaning men yelled to high heaven because the 
gold content of the dollar was changed, but they are mute as the 
Sphinx over the day-by-day change of the purchasing power of 
the dollar by the "money changers.” Determining the proper 
amount of circulating money (to avoid inflation or deAatlon, and 
to effect the needed redatlon), Is a teobnioal fimction. congress 
should make a mandate to maintain a stable dollar and place the 
responsibility In the hands of disinterested funottonartes. All they 
need to do Is watch the price level and keep it steady by regu¬ 
lating the dollar’s power to buy by maintaining its quantity with 
desired goods. 

But we must not become entangled In the mechanics of the 
problem. A babel of voices, each one demanding a different rem¬ 
edy, supplies pollticiaiis with ahbis. We must strip them of all 
shields and force them to get results or get out. If they xmnt to 
resort to crackpot or Utopian schemes, let them. If they want to 
continue our system of debt money then we mxist insist that 
they quit screaming about debt. Since all our money aside from 
silver oertiAoates, silver dollars, and minor coins, and our United 
States notes—less than $3,000,000,000, is debt or borrowed money, 
we must go deeper In debt ^ the time. If all our debts. Na¬ 
tional, State, municipal, county, township, corporate, and pri¬ 
vate, were paid, there wouldn't be a thin dime in circulation. 
Under a debt economy the greater our debt the greater our pros- 
jpenty. Silly as that sounds. It our stateemen Insist on that kind 
ol economy they should not worry about thC results. 


or PaOATTCTIQN ANO XBrOOME 

Dally men rise in Congress to thunder "where's the money to 
come from?” and "back to the Constitution.” If they would get 
back to lAre Co ns t i t u tion they would And where to get the money. 
They would And that it% their duty to "regulate” the value of 
xzK>nfly and to regulate it, maaae Ju^ what tt says. You oaaanot 
regulate the speed of an automobile with a drunken driver's foot 
on the aooelerator. To rsfulate the speed you must regulate, not 
ffuotuate erratically, the now of gas. The qtiantlty of goods and 
the supply of money must be synohrGiniKSd. 

If that had been done nearly $400,000,000,000 of wealth that 
never saw the light of day would have been produced in the past 
18 years. Even In the "prosperity” period of 1022-30, due to non¬ 
use of productive powers, we lost $118^000,000^000. In 1930-30 we 
lost $200,0004)004)00 and since then have lost by the same dunder¬ 
head method another one hundred bUUon, makl:^ a stupifylng total 
of four hundred billions. At a cost of $100j000 a mUe that sum 
would have built a 2-lane concrete highway ISO times aroimd the 
earth and 2,000 mAes out Into space toward the moon. 

That production msy more nearly equal need, the power to con¬ 
sume must be greatly increased—that is, the monetary national 
income must be augmented. To this end annuities, heritage divi¬ 
dends, pensions, or whatever name you desire to oall It by. must be 
paid to the aged as wsH as all others rejected by mdustry. As to 
the wr^^Tkimain age, whether 50, 66, or 60, that is a ccmtroversial 
matter again. Obviously, however, an age not low enough to take 
up the Slack of unemployment would be farcical. Let lawmakers 
take thdar chances. 

It may be mentioned, however, that the amount paid, which 
should Include needy widows, the blind, cripples, and others who 
ere dependent, must aggregate the Nation's capacity to produce. 
The capacity to produce will increase as effective demand (need 
backed by purchasing power) increases. At Arst. before industry 
and agriculture get under way. $100 a month might be large. 
After production and processing struck their stride. $300 might 
be small. Production and consumption must be correlated so as 
to keep prices stabilized. To make such a program effective, 
money must be put into circulation at the bottom. This is on 
the sound economic theory that every person who consumes goods 
is an asset to business. Intelligent businessmen recognize that 
dead people (after the undertaker, the gravedigger, and maybe 
the tombstone dealer are through) are of no value to industry. 
Neither are broke people. 

In our childish fear of getting **too muejh” we not only destroy 
existing goods but potential goods as well. We cast longing looks 
back to some income peak of 10 yean ago and sigh for its summit 
again. Any glance we make to the future Is on no higher level 
than 1929. We never look on a normal Incline. A business bul¬ 
letin for February last calls the production level of 5.5 below 
1929 near normal. It describes the employment level of 7 per¬ 
cent below 1929 as "near normal conditions under full recovery.** 
Why should full recovery of 1040 be on^ the normal of 1929? 

NATIONAL INCOME SHOULD BE $140,000,000,000 

The national income of 1863 was $4,000,000,000. That may 
have been normal then, but would have been decidedly sub¬ 
normal in 1890 when actual production was twenty billions. 
Should they have sought to return to the "good old days" of 1863? 
In 1914 production was $40,000,000,000. Should we have wailed 
for a return to the twenty billions of 1890? Well, silly as it is, 
that is Jtist what we have been longing for since 1929. Indeed, 
It is what we actually did in 1932. In 1929 production was 
eighty-one billions. In 1932 It was down to leas than forty billions. 
Surely it is time to change fool killers. 

If from 1929 we had followed the post 85-year trend we should 
now be around a $90,000,000,000 a year income, measured in the 
dear dollars of 1935, or one hundred and forty biUlons measured 
in the 100-cent dollars of 1926. Full functioning of manpower, 
machines, and resources would make such gains normally pos¬ 
sible. The Increase In population of half a million a year and 
the rising standard of living make sttch gains desirable. We 
should go on up, and up. Instead we beat our brows against the 
wailing wall, howling for a return of 1029. "Full recovery” is a 
snare and a delusion, 

GALL TO A MQDEBN CBUSADE 

But this shall not continue. There is rising on the wreckage of 
past dreams and nightxnaree a new trend, based on a new Idea, 
tt is ready to spring Into activity. It wUl be a tidal-wave crusade 
that will sweep the lend. The mUliona who have been telling 
Congressmen "how” are going on a "sit-down” strike and demand 
that Congress And the "how.” Various names have been stig- 
gested and sldgans proposed. The Union of Humanity—a Crusade 
of Plenty fOr AU—Divided We Starve, United We Eat, are some of 
them. But the names or the slogans are not the vital things. It 
is the spirit of determination to And a single point on which 
all can agree. As a result of many letters over the past 2 years 
1 may sununarlBe as follows. 

We're going to quit dlvldiiig over plana on "how” to get "What” 
we need. It is agreed that the "what” we want is physically pos¬ 
sible, and what is physically possible can be made AnimoiaUy pos¬ 
sible. Our pimy minds cannot grasp the possibilities within the 
reach of man. tf he will unfetter stored-up energy and cUrect It 
in productive channels. We must free our minds from the cave-* 
bom incubus that man must ^ punished for some eecret sins of 
his ancestors—that he must deny himself his sacred heritage, a 
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heritage arleing out of the collective labors of the human 
dividend flowing from stored-up values—a security that would 
free man from drudgery and let his timid mind follow his cunning 
hand in the performance of more and greater mirades. 

''Humanity United" does not oome with a blueprint. That's the 
social engineer's job. It comes to tell the engineer to roll away 
the stone—^to break the chains of slavery, and let the prisoner 
free. We insist that none can be free as long as some are slaves. 
We deny that some are bom with saddles on their back and others 
with spurs on their heels and whips in their hands. We deny 
that color of skin, accent of speech, or religious training makes 
one whit of difference in human rights. 

We would expunge from our vocabulary such meaningless phrases 
as "foreign trade," "raids on the Treasury," "Oovemment extrava¬ 
gance," "balanced Budget," and similar ghosts dangled by partisans 
to divide, and to bewilder the people. All such spooks would vanish 
overnight if people had suiflcient buying power to consume the 
capacity output of industry, thus broadening the tax base and 
lightening the tax burden. We will not be led astray by the 
foolish phrase "flnance production" but will Insist on consumption 
being first financed, knowing that production will promptly respond. 

THE HUMAN HSaXTAOE 


the organization poor, so its leaders will strive to achieve its alma. 
Instead of making the organization an end within Itself. ^ 

Political platitudes and unctious promises will fall on deaf ears. 
Shiftly side-stepping and clever face saving will bring down the 
political ak. Only s^uight from the shoulder, open and above-board 
acts will count. And no self-appraisement will be accepted. The 
record, the roll call, the fight on the floor will be the only evidence 
accepted in this court. 

Politicians must bring home the bacon and the hams, too, or 
move that they did more than "pair" in favor or whisper "Yea." 
We have no special detailed plan to put over. That’s what we elect 
Congressmen for--to find a plan, a full plan, not a half plan, not a 
makeshift. If they fumble the ball, that will be their hard luck. 

Hands across the Nation! Shake! 


Farm Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 


We will not be diverted from our objective by the hue and cry 
over subversive doctrines and dangerous "isms." We would "plow 
under" all un-Americanisms by destroying the soil in which they 
grow—poverty. Remove needless poverty from this land of po¬ 
tential plenty and all radicalisms would be laughed out of exist¬ 
ence. It is when yoimg men are jobless, old men are homeless, 
and children are hungry that men listen to the seductive voice of 
the agitator. 

We insist that it is the right of every person to have equal access 
(limited only by the same rights in others) to the means of ac¬ 
quiring the necessities, comforts, and even luxuries of life—^to 
share equally in the heritage of the human race. To abridge such 
rights is the highest of crimes. To demand and struggle for such 
rights are the noblest of acts. On this point we agree. 

ACTION WANTED, NOT LOBBIES 

We will not send lobbyists to Washington to back-slap and hob¬ 
nob with lawmakers—and opposing lobbyists. Such men become 
career lobbyists, making of the job a vested interest, a lifelong pro¬ 
fession. We cannot expect them to get what we want, when by 
that very act they end their soft jobs. They like it too well in 
Washington. They know which side of their cooky Is sugared. 

On the contrary "Humanity United" will do Its own lobbying— 
do it in each Congressman’s home district—do it on his con¬ 
stituents. No bales of petitions and floods of telegrams will go to 
WashlngU)n to be burned in the Capitol furnace. Hell not know 
what’s going on back home. Ho can’t keep his eye on thousands 
of voters and his ears tuned to their speech as he can on one 
handshaker down there. Hell have plenty to worry about, and he 
won’t know the answer until the votes are counted. We'll keep 
the pressure point on his reelection nerve center like a spinning 
drill on steel. 

HOME CONSUMPTION AGAINST FOREIGN WARS 

Human freedom rests primarily on material security, and ma¬ 
terial security springs from capacity production and consumption. 
Capacity consumption at home will eliminate the need for foreign 
markets (except actual surpluses to be exchanged for goods not 
produced at home). We work ourselves into a frenzy over a 
mere 2 or 3 billion dollars in exports when our own people could 
easily consume an additional 64 billion. We'd have little to ex¬ 
port if our own people had the money to buy what they need and 
want. This would destroy the chief cause of international aggres¬ 
sion and lift from men’s bent shoulders the burden of armaments. 
It would bring humanity nearer the goal dreamed by poets and 
philosophers when "• • • war drums throb no longer, and 

battle flags are furled in the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world." 

But why pile Pellon on Ossa? The possibilities are unlimited 
if man will only use the key that unlocks the Pandora box, not of 
Ills, but of blessings. That key is a simple device called money. 
It is man-created and can be made by him adequate or inade¬ 
quate—can be made wings of freedom or chains of slavery. 

PUT HER THEREI 

On the wreckage of a thousand defeated causes "Humanity 
United" is rising. The Crusader, like Job of old, lays his hand 
over his mouth on all the intricate details as to "how." He 
simply says, "Brother human being, we can agree, we do agree on 
one thing. Let’s stick to that—the enjojrment of all the good 
things modem civilization can produce. Put her there!" * 

Humanity United is devoted to representative constitutional de¬ 
mocracy and spurns totalitarianism both in government and busi¬ 
ness. It seeks no special favors but universal rights. It strives for 
a united humanity, knowing that no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, and that no nation is more secure than its most in¬ 
secure citizen. Its Bastille Day is election day and its bullets are 
ballots. 

Humanity United is streamlined and of simple organic mechanism, 
following the cellular system. Bach cell consists of 10 memberships 
of 10 families. Each membership will receive the United Voice to 
keep members advised as to the political behavior of Congressmen. 

No high salaries will be paid officerB and speakers, lest Humanity 
United become a vested Interest and a private racket. We will keep 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March t, 1940 


LETTER FROM J. C. ERP, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS 

UNION 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I present a letter received from 
J. C. Erp, president of the Minnesota Farmers Union, In 
regard to farm group representation, concerning which I 
spoke in the House on February 20, 1940: 


Farmers Educatonal and Cooperative Union of America, 

Minnesota, Division, 
Canby, Minn., February 27, 1940. 

Congressman Oscar Younodahl, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: The article published in the St. Paul Dispatch 
February 22, 1940, entitled "Thatcher, O’Neal Hit by Yoimgdahl,” 
was brought to the attention of the State Board of Directors of the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Minne¬ 
sota Division, an existing Minnesota corporation, organized under 
the laws of the State of Minnesota December 6, 1929. 

For your information, the members of the Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, Minnesota Division, at their 
annual convention held at Granite Fails, Minn., last November 
approved of the nonpartisan cost-of-productlon biU, Senate file 
670, the Frazler-Lemke farm-reflnanclng bill now pending before 
Congress; also the membership by resolution went on record strictly 
opposing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act that permits Im¬ 
portation of agricultural products at the expense of the American 
farmers. 

M. W. Thatcher has not been authorized to represent the Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Minnesota divi¬ 
sion. or Its members; but instead the members went on record 
endorsing Mr. Edward E. Kennedy as their Washington legii^tive 
representative. 

Very truly yours, 


J. O. Erp, 

President, Minnesota Farmers Union. 


Seven Eventful Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1940 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, today marks the end of the 
seventh year of the Roosevelt administration. The signifi¬ 
cance of the numeral 7, as it appears in history, profane and 
sacred, is frequently stressed. Twenty years ago In this House 
I mentioned this, in connection with the story of Pharaoh’s 
dream and its interpretation of the 7 kine and 7 ears cl corn, 
as told in the forty-first chapter of Genesis. At the end of 
another 7-year period of another President, we may well 
recall this story, and also the question Pharaoh asked of his 
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jfemnts, ''Can we find such a man as this, a man In whom 
the spirit of Ood Is?” 

In order to appreciate the great benefits which have come 
to the people of the united States during the 7 years that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt has been in the White House, 
it is not necessary that we make any lengthy review. All 
that we need do is to make of our own world, be it large or 
small, a window and see for ourselves. If in town or city, 
take note of the happy, contented people on the streets and 
compare in memory the troubled and distressed looks char¬ 
acteristic of the crowds to be seen at the beginning of the 
present administration. If in the country, attend a meeting 
of fanners and their families and make similar comparisons. 
If this is not convincing, study the faces of the unfortunate 
people of Europe, as shown In pictures published in the press 
of America. Do this and thank God that your home is here. 

In the past I have quoted prices received by farmers dur¬ 
ing the last year of the Hoover administration, so shall not 
take time to do so now. In fact, farmed wotild like to forget 
those ruinously low prices. 

Without going through the long list of laws, many of them 
suggested by the President, without citing bank failures to 
show how much better off the average man is today than he 
was before the beglzming of this administration, I would ask 
that everyone honestly take stock of self. Where there was 
fear and hopelessness, we today find hope and homes. Never 
under any other administration was so much thought given 
to the happiness and well-being of the family. It is safe 
to say that there are few if any homes which do not today 
enjoy added comforts and conveniences made possible dur¬ 
ing the last 7 years. Fdr example, we have the thousands 
of well-lighted farm homes, occupied by light-hearted people. 

One picture will portray a situation familiar to many. 
No longer are there great groups of eager and distressed 
depositors milling about the doors of closed banks. Instead, 
in cities, towns, villages, and countrysides, we see thousands 
of boys and girls, young men and women, entering beautiful, 
safe, and substantial school buildings, buildings affording 
facilities for the upbuilding of minds and bodies. T6 sum- 
marisse, in 7 years open schoolhouses have replaced closed 
banks. 

I recall that in the last campaign complaint was heard to 
the effect that the White House had become the town hall 
of the people. Dignity and reserve, austerity, if you please, 
was no longer so much in evidence. Common people found 
access. In answer to this criticism, I would say that I can 
imagine no greater compliment. The Presidency belongs to 
the people and should be answerable to the people. Under 
the present administration big business has carri^ no secret 
key to the White House. 

Speaking of the White House, it is a noteworthy fact that 
never before have "top hats and tails” had as little Influence 
and overalls and aprons as much as during the present 
administration. To clearly understand what we owe the 
present administration we have to take but two looks, one 
back to 7 years ago today, the other to Europe as it is today, 
at this very moment. 

Referring to the first inauguration of President Roosevelt 
7 years ago today, a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times of yesterday said: 

Pew peoWe who lived In Waehington will ever forget the New 
Deal's natu day. That day davmed a dark one In every respect. 
The great depression hung over the coimtry like a darkening cloud. 
Banks were closing ItterSUy by the hundreds. Life savings In bank 
eccoimts and securities were being blown away like so much dust. 
Homes and farms were going on the auction block in ever-increasing 
numbers. In certain sections citizens were beginning to grow 
desperate. Word reached Washington that morning of hungry 
pe<^le raiding a food store in one community in the Bouthwest. 
in another State, only a few days before, irate cltiaens had forcU^ 
stopped a foreclosure sale, and in another they had aotuidly dragged 
a judge from the bench and threatened to tar and feather him for 
carrying out the State tow in declaring the fOvieit on a farmer’s 
mortgage. 


Speaking of the present, we read In the morning papers of 
the death of more than 100 persona on a British boat, on 
which Nasi planes had dropped bombs. In the same paper is 
another sto^ to the effect that 898 merchant ships, 171 of 
them neutrals, have been lost during the first half-year of 
what it is feared may prove to be the second terrible worM 
war In the memory of men not yet old. Also pictured in the 
press of this morning is a once proud German pocket battle¬ 
ship, lying in shallow water, awaiting the Junkman. Else¬ 
where men are shown in trenches or busily engaged in making 
more. Contrast those scenes with more pleasant pictures 
here at home where the trenches and ditches that are being 
dug are for sewer systems, waterworks, and similar Improve¬ 
ments making for the health of the people. Soon, too, with 
the ccanlng of springtime In America, men will be busy, not on 
battlefields, but in fields on farms, where plows will be turning 
furrows of peace where the harvest will be grain, not graves. 

Under President Roosevelt many fine things have come. 
I believe, though, that the cause nearest his heart, and it is 
also the cause nearest to every mother’s heart, is peace. 

Some there are who would berate or ridicule the Presi¬ 
dent’s effort toward peace. I recall a cartoon showing a 
great bewhiskered monster uttering the words, "Well, I’ll 
be!” as, peering over a mountain-sized cannon-equipped tank, 
on which he ruthlessly rides, he sees, practically underneath 
the tank, a determined man, pushing with all his might. 
This, says the cartoon. *ls P. D. R. 

So sincere is President Roosevelt’s heart desire for peace 
that I believe he would willingly sacrifice his political life, 
if not actually his own life, if to do so would make possible 
abiding peace. Because of the none-too-frlendly thought 
which the cartoon mentioned seems to express, I would add 
that while “over there” they are burying their dead, we 
here in America, happy land of the free, ought to be burying 
our dlffei'ences. Instead, in too many l^uarters there is po¬ 
litical exaggeration and agitation. Even the taking of the 
census seems to be no exception. One might be led to believe 
that the call of the census enumerator, Uncle Sam’s carefully 
chosen representative, a man or woman sworn to make pub¬ 
lic no Information given, might be the signal for a one-man, 
or one-woman, rebellion. Rather, should we be thankful for 
the privilege of being recorded as citizens of the most-favored 
Government in the world; thankful that the enumerator who, 
in April, will call at our homes, does not come ordering the 
husband or grown son of the family to active and immediate 
military service; thankful that the mothers are not handed 
food ration cards commanding that bread be saved in order 
to buy bullets. 

A favorite cartoon, and I believe it is also a favorite of the 
President, shows Mr. Roosevelt with a firm and much exag¬ 
gerated Jaw. I am glad if this truly characterizes the present 
occupant of the White House. A man not afraid, he has 
not hesitated to acknowledge mistakes. Of course, he has 
made mistakes—^made many—^but, fortunately, he has not 
made the fatal mistake of attempting nothing. 

More than 7 years ago, in his speech accepting the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination in Chicago, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
said; 

I pledge you—pledge myself—to a New Deal for tne American 
people. 

Tbe 7 adminlfitration years which this eJonlTersary marks 
represent the most momentous, the most forward-looking, 
and the most helphil 7-year period not only in the history 
of our country but of all countries. 

This morning, marking a continuous custom Inaugurated 
on his inauguration day, the President, in a solemn religious 
ceremony and in a Washington chur^, which he loves to 
attend, again asked Gkxl's guidance. So, as recorded in the 
fwty-flrst chapter of Genesis, and as Pharaoh asked of his 
servants, may it be adced of ourselves, “Can we find such a one 
as this, a man In whom the spirit of Ck>d is?” 
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Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OBEGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4,1940 


STATEMENTS BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OP THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND JOHN L. LEWIS 

Mr. ANOEIjL. Mr. Speaker, unemployment is still the most 
acute domestic problem of the Nation. I desire to call atten¬ 
tion to the statement of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor made at Miami, Fla., on January 30,1840, 
and the statement of John L. Lewis of the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America at its convention in Ohio In January 1940. 
These statements are as follows: 

MR. GREEN AND MR. LEWIS AGREE UPON ONE THING 

Unemployment still Is the most acute domestic problem of the 
Nation. No orderly and intelligent effort has yet been made to 
determine the facts with regard to Its causes, Its extent, its cure. 
As a nation we have not hesitated to spend billions for the relief of 
those who are unemployed, but we have neglected to take the 
necessary steps to reduce and end unemployment. 

At this time there are not enough Jobs in private industry to go 
around. This Is largely due, In our opinion, to the fact that lack 
cf confidence has stunted business growth and expansion. We 
demand that those In authority take whatever steps may be neces¬ 
sary to restore business confidence. 

We urge that all Government actions that tend unnecessarily to 
discourage business expansion cease and that a positive effort be 
made to encourage greater industrial activity. We have learned 
the lesson that when opportunities for profit diminish opportu¬ 
nities for jobs likewise disappear.—^The executive coimcU of the 
American Federation of Labor, at Miami, Fla., January 31, 1940. 


As the current year opens, the Democratic Party is In default to 
the American people. After 7 years of power. It finds itself without 
colutlon for the major questions of unemployment, low national in¬ 
come, mounting internal debt, Increasing direct and consumer tax¬ 
ation. and restricted foreign markets. There still exists the same 
national unhappiness that it faced 7 years ago. Labor and the 
people are losing confidence. They fear for the future, and rightly 
so.—John L. Lewis, chairman of C. I. O., to the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America Convention at Columbus, Ohio, January 24, 1940. 


The Farm Program and Farm Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 {legislative day of Monday, March 4), 1940 


MEMORANDUM AND TABLES SHOWING FARM PROGRAM 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a memorandum and some tables 
v/ith respect to the farm program and farm progress in the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the memorandum and tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

The Farm Program and Farm Progress 

Looking ahead to 1940, farmers are hoping for a continuation of 
the Improvement in agricultural conditions which has taken place 
during the course of the past 7 years. Reviewing their condition, 
they recall the 12 years of agricultural decline between 1920 and 
1932 and most vividly the despair of 1932. The farmers have fought 
heir way up from that devastating year of 1932 and feel certain 
hat, given a continuation of the national farm* program, they will 
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be able to make further progress in 1940 toward a permanent 
agriculture in the United States. 

They feel this hope and confidence In continued progress toward 
this goal not because fundamental agrlctiltural dlfflculties have dis¬ 
appeared but because, through the national farm program they have 
the necessary help for dealing with their difficulties. 

In 1932 farmers were burdened with mountainous surpluses of 
many farm products for which there was no need at home and no 
sale abroad. Now, through the use of acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, and commodity storage loans, they are able to produce and 
market these crops according to needs for domestic consumption, 
foreign demand, and for adequate reserves. 

In 1932 there was appalling waste of farm products that were 
needed but were regarded as surplus only because hungry people 
who needed them had no money to buy them. Now, through surplus 
removal provisions of the farm program, surpluses of this kind are 
being used, benefiting the needy and improving the farmers' markets. 

In 1932 farmers did not have enough income to take proper care 
of their land and they were forced Into mining the soil through 
overcropping and overgrazing In an effort to produce more to com¬ 
pensate for lower prices. Now, through production adjustment to 
eliminate needless soil waste and by treatment of land to control 
erosion and maintain and Improve fertility, they are making real 
progress in conservation. 

In 1932 farm families were losing their homes through wholesale 
foreclosure, and interest rates on agricultural credit were higher 
than they could pay. Now they have a complete Federal agricul¬ 
tural credit service at reasonable rates of interest. 

In 1932 a large percentage of farmers were unable to pay interest 
and taxes and most farmers had no money to buy goods that make 
business and jobs and cities and towns. Now farm families again 
provide an Important market for city goods and services and make 
an Important contribution to national Income and national welfare. 

The measures that have been taken In the last 7 years in the for¬ 
mulation of the national farm program have made it possible for 
farmers to work together on a Nation-wide scale In cooperation with 
Government to protect their income, their land, and their homes and 
at the same time to contribute to the welfare of all the people. 

MORE farm income—GREATER SECURITY ON THE LAND 

Farmers bad nearly twice as much income In 1939 as in 1932. 
(See table I.) Cash income rose from $4,682,000 to $8,618,000. 
Farm prices increased from 66 percent of the pre-war level to 95 
percent. The exchange value of farm products increased from an 
average of 61 percent of the pre-war level in 1932 to 78 percent in 
1939. 

From 1932 to 1939 both farm Income and prices paid by farmers 
increased, but farm Income made a more rapid advance so that In 
1939 farmers were able to buy about 99 percent as much of the 
things they needed as in 1929. (See tables n and III.) 

Since 1933 the number of forced farm sales has declined approxi¬ 
mately 69 percent. The number of farm bankruptcies In this period 
declined 70 percent. The Nation’s total farm-mortgage debt has 
been reduced by more than $2,000,000,000 from the early 1930 level. 

MOST FARMERS COOPERATE IN FARM PROGRAM 

The extent of cooperation of farmers Is one of the best measures 
of success of the farm program. Nearly 6,000.000 farmers are in the 
program. Under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
about 80 percent of the farm land and 70 percent of the privately 
owned range land were included In 1939 participation. (See table V.) 

CONSERVATION ACCOMPLISHMENT OUTSTANDING 

Many phases of the farm program contribute to the conservation 
of the Nation's agricultural resources. Through the adjustment 
provisions of the program more than a quarter of a million acres of 
land have been shifted from soil-depleting to soil-conserving uses. 
Included in soil-conserving uses were fifty-five and one-half mil¬ 
lion acres of new seedings of soil-conserving crops, fourteen and 
one-half million acres of contour farming, contour listing, and 
controlled fallow, construction of 292,000.000 feet of terraces, and 
construction of more than 18,000,000 feet of contour ridging on 
pasture land. 

Up to June 30, 1939, a total of forty-eight and one-fourth million 
acres of farm land in 82,000 farms were covered by 6-year agree¬ 
ments with the Soil Conservation Service. These agreements pro¬ 
vided for complete farm plans for erosion control and good land 
management. (See table VI.) 

Soil Conservation Service demonstration areas now Include sixty- 
eight and three-fourths million acres. There are 217 soil-conserva¬ 
tion districts, organized under State laws, covering an area of 
120,000,000 acres. Within these districts there are more than a 
million farms. Another 100 districts are in the process of organiza¬ 
tion. (See table VI.) 

Range livestock producers have carried out an extensive program 
of range conservation, cooperating with three agencies of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture administering portions of the farm pro¬ 
gram. Range-Improvement practices were employed on approxi¬ 
mately 190,000,000 acres under the 1938 A. A. A. program. 

Under the supervision of the Forest Service, grazing on more than 
80,000,000 acres of national forest lands is regulated with the 
assistance of range committees made up of livestock producers. 
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The Soil Ooneervation Service has constructed more than 4,000 
ponds, largely on range land. A. A. A. payments have assisted pro¬ 
ducers, mostly range producers, to construct 26,000 ponds. These 
ponds control floodwater and store It tor livestock. 

SBOOBD ADVAKCX HT K»aS8T €X>NBXBVATXON 

The greatest advance In the history of reforestation and con¬ 
servation In this country lias heen made during the last 7 years. 
About 12,000,000 acres have been purchased or approved for pur¬ 
chase—more than two and one-half times as much as in the preced¬ 
ing 22 years. Approximately 125,000,000 trees, produced laxgely In 
Forest Service nurseries, have been planted on 131,000 acres of 
national-forest lands. 

Under the supervision of the Forest Service In the Prairie States 
forestry project, 127,000,000 trees in 11,000 miles of plantings provide 
protection for 3,000.000 acres of land. 

In the farm-forestry program of the Soil Conservation Service 
814,000 forest trees were planted on farm lands in 1938. Under the 
A. A. A. program of 1938, more than 56,000 acres of farm land were 
planted to forest trees. 

One Important reason for the remarkable progress In conservation 
has been the help of the Civilian Conservation Corps, working 
largely under the supervlslcm of the Forest Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Protection of Federal, State, and private forests from fire has 
occupied a total of four and three-fourths million man-days of 
actual fire fighting during the time the C. C. C. has been in exist¬ 
ence. Since 1983 they have planted one and two-thirds billion 
trees, built 22 forest nurseries, and carried out forest-improvement 
work on three and one-half million acres of established forest lands. 

In soil-conservation projects. C. C. O. camps have completed work 
on one and one-fourth million acres of farm land under 6-year 
agreement for complete plans of erosion control and farm manage¬ 
ment. 

DE s nr irfg farm pamilibs bbcome selp-supportino 

Because of the national farm program 600,000 farm families who 
were on relief or near rell^ status have again become self-support¬ 
ing. The Farm Security Administration has combined rural re¬ 
habilitation loans with assistance In developing farm- and home- 
management plans. Of the $360,825,429 loaned up to December 1, 

1939, a total of nearly $107,000,000 has been repaid. (See 
table Vn.) 

By the end of September 1939 low-cost medical plans were avail¬ 
able to more than 66,000 families In 26 States. Up to January 1, 

1940, a total of 231,626 farmers had received the beneht of com¬ 
munity-service loans enabling them to share the cost of expensive 
farming equipment which they could not buy individually. For 
this purpose the Farm Security Administration assisted In the 
formation of 11,675 small cooperatives. 

By January 1, 1940, camps established for migratory workers 
accommodated 2,520 families and additional units to accommodate 
3,261 families were under construction. 

By the end of this fiscal year. June 30, 1940, loans will be made 
enabling more than 13,000 tenants to purchase farms of their own. 
(See table VHI.) 

WIDBSPRBAO PROGRESS IN IMPROVED LAND USE 

In addition to the progress under the adjustment and conserva¬ 
tion features of the farm program improved-land use has been 
brought about on 8,500,000 acres of submarginal land purchased and 
developed principally for forestry and grazing. 

In the dry-land areas this submarginal land, unsulted to con¬ 
tinued cultivation, is being turned back to grass and made available 
to nearby farmers to help them shift more to livestock production 
and away from the uncertainties of cash crop production. 

An important part of the efforts in the Western States toward a 
more permanent type of agriculture is the development of small 
water facilities to. supply needs for livestock and, in some cases, to 
Irrigate a small portion of a farmer’s or rancher’s land. 

CONSUMBR PROTECTION PROVIDED 

The chief provisions of the farm program helping to stabilize 
market supplies and prices of farm pr^ucts provide protection 
both'for consumers and producers. 

The ever-normal granary reserves which make the surpluses of 
good years available In years of crop failure are made possible by 
commodity storage loans and crop Insurance of wheat. (See table 
IX.) 

Porty-slx mllUon dollars were loaned to 64,000 wheat producers 
on 84,000,000 bushels of their 1939 crops. 

Premiums totaling 10,741,000 bushels of wheat had been paid in 
up to October 19, 1939, by 296.605 wheat producers for Insurance on 
the crop to be harvested in 1940. (See table X.) 

In the corn-loan program, 271316 producers stored 257,127,695 
bushels of the 1939 crop under loans totaling $146,562,729. 

BETTSSt FARM INCOME MEANS BE TT E R CITT BUSINESS 

Many phases of the farm program have contributed to the protec¬ 
tion of farm income. Adjustment In line with market needs, com¬ 
modity storage loans, marketing quotas, and marketing-agreement 
programs to regulate the flow to market, removal of surpluses from 
congested markets—ell have played an Important part. 

Protection and Improvement of farm Income Is essential both to 
agrlctatural welfare and to the national welfare. The buying power 
of farm families is necessarily limited to the exchange value of 
their products. Parity payments made to producers cooperating In 
the farm program have helped to bridge the gap between market 
price and fair exchange value and have helped to maintain the 
ability of farm families to purchase city goods and services. 


The export programs for wheat knd cotton have helped to protect 
farm income and at the same time have helped to protect the 
interests of United Statee farmers In the world market. 

With the help of the wheat ea^rt eubskly 118,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were sold abroad in the 1988-89 marketing year—an amount 
equal to a little more than 20 percent of the world wheat market 
normally suralied by United Statee produoere during the 1920’8. 

With the h^p of the cotton export subsidy, more than 6,000,000 
bales of cotton have been sold for export since July 1939, compared 
with only about three and one-half million bales for the entire 
previous marketing year. 

One of the Important elements of a sound farm program, essential 
to agricultural stability and security is adequate credit at reasonable 
rates. This also is important to greater net income through reduc¬ 
tion In flnanolng costs. 

From May 1,1933, to January 1,1940, Individual farmers and their 
cooperative organizations obtained $5351,000,000 in loans and dis¬ 
counts from Institutions under the supervision of the Form Credit 
Administration. 

To the close of 1939 the Rural Xlectrlflcatlon Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture has made total allotments of $273,000,000 
for the construction of 260,000 miles of line to eerve 600,000 farm 
families. Already 400,000 farms have been connected to Rural Blec- 
trifleation Administration sponsored lines, the greater majority of 
which are cooperatively maiiaged. The number of electrified farms 
in the United States has more than doubled from 1936 to the pres¬ 
ent time. Approximately 25 percent of American farms were elec¬ 
trified by January 1. 1940, compared with 10.9 percent on January 1, 
1935. (Bee table XI.) 

FARM SURPLUSES FEED THE NEEDY 

More than 1,300,000 producers are directly affected by 46 market¬ 
ing-agreement programs which help to protect and Improve the 
incomes of producers of fruits, vegetables, and dairy products. The 
farm value of crops and of fluid milk handled under marketing- 
agreement programs approximated $300,000,000 In 1939. 

Expanded domestic distribution and consumption of farm prod¬ 
ucts has been brought about through two types of programs. Direct 
purchases to remove surpluses from congested markets provide sup¬ 
plies distributed through State relief agencies. The food order 
stamp plan, by putting Increased buying power Into the hands of 
needy families, speeds the flow of surpluses through the regular 
channels of trade. 

Direct purchases in 1939 removed a total of 1,700,000,000 pounds of 
surpluses for distribution to needy families'. A total of more than 
6,000,000,000 pounds has been purchased during the 6 years of this 
work. (See table XII.) 

One of the most Important phases of surplus-removal programs is 
the accomplishment in supplying food for undernourished school 
children. During the 1938-39 school year, donation of surpluses 
made possible free lunches for more than 800,000 undernourished 
school children. Efforts to expand this program this school year 
resulted In 1350,000 undernourished children receiving free school 
lunches daily during December 1939. 

DEFENSE AGAINST INSECTS AND DISEASE STRENGTHENED 

While all the new efforts were being made In the field of agricul¬ 
ture, other important work, established earlier, has not been 
neglected. In fact it has been increased. 

Efforts under general legislation enacted In 1987 In cooperation 
with State and local agencies to protect crops from grasshoppers are 
estimated to have saved crops valued at more than $100,000,000 
each year. 

During the last three seasons, crops on more than a million acres 
have been protected from Mormon crickets through cooperative 
efforts. 

Expansion of operations for control of black-stem rust of small 
grains, blister rust of White pines, and peach virus diseases, has 
brought these diseases imder control in large, important areas and 
has given worth-while employment to thousands of men certified 
through relief agencies. 

Since the appearance of pink bollworm of cotton In some of the 
Gulf States In 1933, a new Insect has been on the list of Important 
ones for which control measures have been provided. 

In 1034 infestations of screwworm In new areas in the South¬ 
eastern States caused the death of thousands of animals. Special 
funds provided for an educational and control program which has 
reduced losses to a minimum. 

Eradication of cattle ticks, begun in 1906 in cooperation with 
States affected, has been so speeded up that now only 1 percent 
of the original area remains under quarantine. 

Bovine tuberculosis-control work, begun in 1917, had by 1934 
resulted in 63 percent of the counties of the country being accred¬ 
ited. Additional funds made available have so speeded up this 
work in the last 6 years that the number of accredited counties 
has increased from 63 percent to 99.8 percent. 

Testing of cattle for Bang’s disease control with funds provided In 
1934 has resulted In practical eradication of this disease in 209 
counties in 17 States. 

The national poultry-improvement plan, started In 1934 to In¬ 
crease poultry-production effloleney by disease control and Improved 
breeding, now has active participation through 42,591 breeding 
flocks and hatcheries In 44 States. 

NEW EFFORTS TOWARD NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 

Expansion of the efforts to provide additional outlets for farm 
products through the development of new industrial uses has been 
made possible through funds provided for four regional research 
laboratories. This work Is Important to agriculture, not only to 
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provide broader xnarketB but to offset the effects of the development 
of products that have displaced farm products. 

&panslon of research In the field of production and marketing 
and of educational work of the Cooperative Extension Service also 
has been made possible by congressional authorization as a part 
of a broad program for the improvement of agricultural conditions. 

PRODUCER AND CONSUSCER SERVICES IMPROVED 

Both producers and consumers are benefiting from new legis¬ 
lation of the period since 1932 strengthening marketing regulation. 

The Commodities Exchange Act provides fon supervision of 
futures trading In the Important agricultural commodities to pre¬ 
vent market manipulation and Insure fair practice. 

The Pood, Drug, and Cosmetics Act has greatly strengthened legal 
provisions protecting the public against misbranding, adulteration, 
and deception. 

The Packers and Stockyards A6t, as amended, now Includes pro¬ 
tection In the marketing of live poultry against unreasonable 
chargee that would affect both the price paid the producer and the 
price charged the consumer. 

The new Federal Seed Act prohibits misrepresentation of field and 
garden seeds handled In interstate commerce. 

TOWARD PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 

Through county and community planning, the provisions of the 
farm program are being directed toward a permanent, well-balanced 
agriculture. 

Parmers are furthering the democratic ideals of the Nation, not 
only through their administration of the farm program locally but 
through planning by democratic processes for a permanent agricul¬ 
ture, with local, State, and Federal aids all applied toward the same 
objectives. In harmony with natural and social conditions. 

Table I. —Farm cash income, 1932-39 


Calendar year 

Farm cosh Income 

Income from 
marketings 

Government 

payments 

Total 

1932 . 

4,082,000,000 

6, 278,000,000 
6, 273,000,000 

6, 969,000,000 
8, 212, (MM), 000 

8, 744. (MX). (MM) 

7, 599, (MMl. (MM) 

7, 711,0(K), 000 


4.682,000,000 
6.409,000,000 
G, 720,000,000 

7, 642,000,000 

8, 499.000, (KM) 
0,111, (MM), 0(M) 
8. ()81,(MM>,(KX) 
8, 618,000,000 

ItKtS. 

131,000,000 
447,000, OOO 
673,000,000 
287, (KK), ()()() 
367. (MM), (MM) 
482, (MM), 000 
807, OUO, 000 

1934. 

1936 . 

1936 . 

1937 . 

1938 » .-. 

1939 1 . 



1 Preliminary. 

Table II.— Cash farm income^ "by commodities, calendar years 1932 
and 1938 


Commodity 

1 

1932 

1938 J 

Increase, 1938 
over 1932 

Percent 

increase 

Corn--... 

$110,000,000 

$269.0(K).(K)0 

$159, (MM). 000 

145 

Wheat. 

2(K), (KM), 000 

396, (MM), 000 

19H,(KM),()00 

98 

Oats... 

31,fN)0.000 

43,000,000 

12,(HK).000 

39 

Barley.-. 

14.000.000 

38,000,000 

24,000,000 

171 

Rye.... 

4. (m. 000 

8.000.000 

4,000,000 

100 

Rice.--- 

16,000.000 

34.000,000 

19,000.000 

127 

Cotton (seed and lint).. 

461,000,000 

647,000,000 

186,000 000 

40 

Tobacco__ 

11,'), (XHl.OOO 

294,000, 000 

179,000,000 

166 

Potatoes - .. 

90, 000, 000 

128. 000,000 

38.000, 000 

42 

Dairy products_ 

991. OfK), (KM) 

1,398,000, (K)0 

407, (KK), (HK) 

41 

Meat animals... 

1, 158, (KM), (KK) 

2, ISO, (MM). 000 

1,022, (KM), 000 

88 

Poultry and eggs. 

611, (K)0, 0(M) 

699, 000,000 

185,000,000 

36 


> All Income fljoires in this table exclude Government payments. 

»Prelim iuury. 

Table III.— Average annual prices received by United States farmers, 
1932 and 1938 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye-. 

Buckwheat. 

Tobacco.... 

Cotton. 

rotates---. 
Hay (all)-.. 

Apples. 

Hops.. 

Beef cattle,. 
Veal calves. 

Lambs. 

Rice . 

Chickens... 


Commodity 


Unit 


1032 


10381 


Bushel-. 

Bushel. 

Bushel-. 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Bushel. 

Ton. 

Bushel. 

Hundredweight .. 
Hundredweight-.- 
Hundredweight-,- 
Hundredweight-.- 

Pound. 

Pound. 


$0,382 
.310 
.157 
.221 
.281 
.434 
.105 
.085 
.302 
< 6 . 22 
.602 
8. 84 
4.25 
4.95 
4.40 
.418 
.118 


*$0.561 
J.604 
.237 
.366 
.338 
.644 
' .107 

.086 
.658 
<6.82 
.83 
7.74 
6.63 
7,92 
7.02 
.642 
.16 


1 Preliminary. 

»Includes unred(*emed loan wheat at average loan rate. 
> Licludea mm^deemed loan corn at average loan rate. 

* Dec. 1 price. 


Table HI.- -Average annual prices received by United States farmers, 
1932 and 1938 —Ck>ntinucd 


Commodity 

Unit ' 

1932 

1 1938 

Butter.-. 

Pound--*. 

.208 

.269 

Fgjgs.—.-. 

Dozen. 

. 142 

. 203 

Muk (wholesale) _ 

Hundredwolght... 
Huudrod weight... 

1. 27 

1.73 

3.61 


2.19 

* .1 


Table IV.— Number and amount of loans made May 1, 1933, through 
Dec. 31, 1939, including Federal land banks, Land Bank Commis- 
siemer, production credit association, emergency crop loans, and 
droughUrelief loans 

[Farm Credit Administration] 


Total 


State and district 


1— Maine.. 

New Hampshire. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts, - 

Rhode Island_ 

Connecticut. 

New York-. 

New Jersey. 

Total. 

2— Pennsylvania.-- 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia . 

Wmt Virginia... 
Puerto Rico. 

Total. 

3— North Carolina., 
South Carolina - 

0(weia. 

Florida. 

Total. 

4— Ohio. 

Indiana . 

Kentucky... 

Tciinessoo. 

Total. 

6—Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Total. 

6- IlHnoIs. 

Missouri. 

Arkansas. 

Total. 

7- Michigan. 

Wlsennsin-.. 

Minnesota 
North Dakota.,. 

Total. 

8- Iowa__ 

Boiith Dakota... 

Nebraska... 

Wyominif. 

Total.. 

9“*lCansns.. 

Oklahoma_ 

rolora<lo-.. 

Now Mexico----. 

Total.. 

10—Texas.. 

U—Arizona.. 

Utah.. 

Nevada.. 

California. 

Total. 

12—Montana.. 

Idaho. 

Washington. 

Oregon,--. 

Total. 

Grand total.,.. 


Number 

Amount 

18,066 
3,647 
12. 207 
11,108 
1,971 
9,183 
56, 567 
16, OSS 

$20,078,801 
3,681,^66 
12, 669, 564 
$17, 250,865 
6,126,807 
10. 030,977 
79, 276, 092 
23.621,753 

126, 727 

178,1.33.365 

49, 723 
3,522 
18. 648 
87,302 
1.3, 242 
17, 676 

42,094,020 
2,489, 616 
25,683,890 
42, 749,004 
11,849,828 
14,444, 221 

190,113 

139,310, 578 

251,805 
217, 204 
232, 575 
35, 542 

78,306,676 
61,317,066 
74,741,484 
38,584,664 

737,186 

253,009.870 

92,587 
86, two 

74,010 
107,2.36 

112,144,714 
119,861,967 
63,342,838 
65,071.414 

360, 479 

3.50,420,933 

85. 481 
172.904 
138,476 

40,11.3,418 
04. 253. 742 
40,741, 206 

.396,861 

1.51,108,455 

102.613 

106,082 

194,747 

237,514, 340 
86,04i 769 
50. 464,365 

403, 472 

374.023,464 

94.632 
138, 6.31 
177, 6.59 
235. 940 

87,029,910 
169,737, M3 
218,051,257 
143,043,401 

646,802 

618,462, in 

83, 274 
161,621 
114, 629 
15,993 

~273,008,897 
125,289,976 
185.630,339 
33,921, 761 

37.5.517 

CIS, 451,004 

152,876 
110,964 
63,082 
29,924 

179,192, 776 
82,416,616 
71,753,016 
38,313,771 

340,846 

371,676,178 

361,120 

8. 237 
19. 782 
1,359 
79,474 

328,827,296 
24, .392,760 
41,050,391 
16,311,998 
280,641,852 

> 109,099 

1 362,303,043 

79,088 
34.312 
32, 542 
23,020 

103,024,124 
83,428,020 
65,864,534 
93,908,101 

168, 962 

346,824,779 

4.223.244 

4.092.611.076 


I Loans not allocable to particular States are shown In another table. 
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Tablb V.— in A. A. A. proffmmt, SM0a and roffUma, I9S3^ 


State and region 


Number of oontraote accepted by Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 


1033 


1034 


1035 


10361 


Number of payees under the agd* 
cultaral conservation program 


1036 


1037 


1038 


Maine. 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts,_ 

Rhode Island.. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 


21 

18 

448 


856 

000 

102 

7.085 


7 

311 

572 

1.283 

10 

2,241 

2,777 

403 

10,667 


10 
130 
370 
1.873 

2,872 


426 

11,277 


551 

121 

8,783 


A624 
2; 778 
5,858 
8,016 
143 
3,610 
38,454 
4,084 
40,673 


10,740 

5,307 

6,522 

7,886 

514 

A0Q2 

50.857 

12.200 

58,525 


Northeast region. 


0.620 


18,260 


18.241 


4,455 


105,280 


Illinois.. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska.. 

Ohio. 

South Dakota. 
Wisconsin.- 


24,074 
24,001 
8,719 
14.006 
22,380 
25,080 
84,100 
28,600 
40,681 
8,135 


142.084 
111,680 
177,788 
56,681 
103,464 
134.324 
126,700 
105,121 
108,024 
57,636 


120,776 
01,478 
152,008 
46,470 
03.826 
124,088 
120,419 
88,878 
108,076 
50,000 


16.634 

16.726 

2,170 

8,003 

8,072 

no, 700 
28,191 
14,889 
2,827 
180 



156,643 

71,489 
60.544 
121.218 
101,783 
115,564 
111,017 
78,679 
86,444 
84,084 
182,825 


North Central region.. 


Delaware.. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia... 
North Carolina.. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 


233,876 

687 
7,745 
10.818 
972 
50,933 
4,076 
48,693 


1,123,870 

912 
11,445 
46,665 
4,950 
164.619 
106,738 
101,550 


906,518 

1,494 
11,377 
63. 834 
4,236 
2U 679 
133,128 
119,861 


104,309 

740 
6,184 
5,531 
399 
758 
3,103 
1,584 


1,204,244 

iTira 

16,075 
62, 284 
16,004 
194,601 
174, 403 
164,190 


972,147 

6,031 
17,346 
70,040 
28, 718 
102,240 
IDO, 800 
158,340 


East Central region. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Florida. 

Georgia-. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Oklahoma. 

South Carolina. 
Texas. 


123,024 

140,382 
09,339 
4, 515 
97,000 
61.000 
107.720 
116,112 
68,166 
264,766 


425,779 

126,910 
102,201 
9,9(H 
120,479 
66,704 
97,473 
153,896 
86,128 
281,506 


646,599 

173,656 
124,796 
16,108 
174.643 
87,115 
111,421 
106,248 
106, 742 
360,117 


18,299 


26,115 


16,201 


Southern region. 


959,999 


1,045,361 


1,350,846 


42.476 


Arhona. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Idaho. 

Kansas. 

Montana. 

Nevada. 

New Mexico..- 
North Dakota. 

Oregon. 

Utah. 

Washington..- 
Wyoming. 


Western region- 


Alaska. 

Hawaii. 

Puerto Rico.. 


Insular region. 
United States.. 


813 
2,634 
11,959 
14.785 
04.216 
80,257 
304 
3,303 
104,672 
7,092 
5,647 
11,514 
2,389 


2,341 
11,311 
85, 758 
31,059 
171,135 
45,602 
665 
6,372 
122,934 
13,042 
17,425 
16,961 
7,442 


2,568 
11,861 
37,636 
28,1.34 
154,032 
44, 917 
528 
7,680 
126, 604 
11,434 
16,742 
15,400 
7,200 


298,585 


481,947 


464,796 


10,403 


22,770 


1,625,012 


laios 


22,770 


3,106,110 


8,890, 779 


55 
1,189 
8,882 
5,746 
76.815 
7,972 
28 
1,496 
1,977 
4.021 
1,955 
4,426 
1,887 


116,947 


6,076 


6,076 


291,652 


621,629 

200,491 
191,472 
23. 060 
168,525 
122,225 
223,860 
148,020 
116,007 
329,907 


663,415 

192, 600 

174.200 
25,800 

152,000 
127,000 
203,300 
141,800 
93. (MX) 

327.200 


1,624,067 


1,436,800 


2,637 
20,640 
30, 595 
19, 614 
101, 375 
83,364 
1,290 
15, 306 
117, 946 
14. 643 
H838 
16,660 
7,021 


3,293 
49,708 
39,309 
19. 357 
103,858 
44,413 
1,414 
19,127 
103, 776 
28,027 
15,806 
21,003 
11,777 


306,735 


456,468 


34 

4,413 

25,086 


126 

5,305 

63,000 


29,533 


58,431 


3,880,447 


8, 743,904 


i Winter wheat and rye contracts made before Jan. 6, 1036. 

Table VI.— Sou ConserveOUm Service selected activities and participation, by States, as of Dec, 31,1939 


Soil-conservation districts 

Number of 
farms 

Acres 

60,401 

6,799,360 

149,306 
i 100 
12,060 

6,763,020 
16.812 

2,206,400 



8,847 

1 154,258 

250,000 

18,188,041 

. 

107,766 



Vg'OM' 

1,866,246 

1 107.740 

ll,d0A^ 


14,676 

5,216 

8,730 

7,588 

608 

4,758 

44,761 

12,567 

60,648 


189,737 

BEasacaxcai 

114,760 
182,224 
143,604 
121,540 
137,412 
128.945 
80.834 
112,222 
101,704 
150,742 


1,194,086 

9,078 
25,498 
101,675 
40, 280 
291,144 
246. 471 
256,172 


964,924 

291,232 
276, OOO 
41,268 
261.034 
180,003 
312, 570 
240,470 
167,089 
696.731 


2,372,4(xl 


4.691 
61,752 
40,989 
19,768 
109. 995 
44,390 
1, ,569 
17. 301 
107. 282 
28. 743 
15,031 
26,027 
11,872 


489,476 


40 
688 
67,439 


68.167 


6. 248, 796 


State 


5-year agreements 


Farms 


Acres 


Demonstra¬ 
tion areas 
(acres) 


Land-utll- 

iration 

projects 

(acres) 


Water-facilities program (West¬ 
ern States only) 


Ponds 

Wells 

Springs, 

etc. 




200 

818 

23 

1,006 

16 

1 

0 

n 

24 

16 

46 

00 










6 

21 

801 







166 

7 

8 






___ 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California_ 

C'Olorado. 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware.... 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 
Louisiana.... 
Maine. 


8,032 
840 
8,164 
1,272 
1,034 
106 
66 
244 
1,991 
807 
3,801 
2,820 
8,449 
1,616 
2,144 
2,467 
U1 


563,860 
2,600,109 
468,126 
174,528 
1,485,606 
16.802 
8,364 
28,006 
386,085 
274,862 
514,727 
ZU, 717 
481,817 
466,607 
830,033 
A 860,360 
15,087 


519,825 

10,056,455 

826,245 

248,870 

2,869,460 

72,000 

45,210 

87,040 

253,838 

148,280 

31i061 

92,799 

195,078 

871,257 

83,880 

226,041 

saooo 


130,676 

10,454 

192,718 


627,688 
11,698 
4,850 
688,956 
212,573 
130,812 
40,000 
64,418 
1,002 


72,616 
81,003 
IQ, 103 


1 Indicates estimated figures. 




































































































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Table VI.-—Soil Conservation Service selected activities and participation, Oy States, as of Dec. 31, 1939— Continued 


1177 


State 

5-year agreements 

1 

Demonstra¬ 
tion areas 
(acres) 

Soil-conservation districts 

1 

Land-Util¬ 

ization 

projects 

(acres) 

Water-facilities program (West¬ 
ern States only) 

Farms 

Acres 

Number of 
farms 

Acres 

Ponds 

Wens 

Springs, 

etc. 

Michigan...-.. 

220 
].48» 
2,266 
5,618 
320 
1,055 
74 
705 
748 
1,646 
6.412 
388 ' 
4,033 
6,369 
416 
2,125 

16,276 
220,278 
411,645 
616,891 
107,746 
394,465 
5,168 
84,760 
2,819,197 
211,477 
736, 469 
106,442 
466,822 
976.319 
258, 252 
230,203 

102,048 

138,882 

827.396 

281.397 
72,239 

104,434 
114,990 
71,190 
29,299,760 
205,230 
492, 268 
100,280 
260,444 
624, 742 
112,320 
273,926 
2,231,040 

»6,366 
8,600 
J63,518 

640,000 

496,120 

6,920,220 

82,904 
92,084 
124,647 
11,043 
1,908,394 
127,687 




Minolta ___— 




Mississippi.—— .—_-_ 








Montana,,-.--—-__-.-. 



144 

288 

2 

17 

4 

Nebraska...——. 

U78 

16,996 

11,908 

718,402 
6,423,680 
633,310 
2,930,066 

Nevada... 


Now Jersey.-.-__ 





New Mexico....-... 

743,206 
92, 364 
98,336 
966,469 
88,363 
83,904 
231,620 

326 

48 

71 

New York... 

North Carolina. 

1 103,401 
13,790 

9,771, 040 
2,599,860 




North Dakota......... 

127 


4 

■Ohio .-.-. 


Oklahoma .-----..... 

1101,870 

16,382,876 




Oregon ________ 

11 

6 

230 

Pennsylvania ... 

1 10,912 

1,270,983 

Pnorto Rien ,. , - 





Hliode Island_ _ _ _ _ _ _....... 





12,909 
148, 207 
774,979 
76,318 
110,445 
69,062 




Poufh Carolina. 

3,8^ 1 
777 
806 ! 
6,758 
248 
152 , 
2,407 
625 
1.751 
1,973 
422 

546,167 
362,182 
133,469 
1,811,803 
59,688 
29,068 
392,637 
800,749 
263.824 
303.585 
446,872 

282,796 
238,600 
64,829 
765,621 

2,656,640 
66,260 
291,800 
82.960 
180,750 
235,289 
2,377, 573 

1 92,800 

11,698 

9,265,360 
1,267,767 




Boutii Dakota __ _ ...._ 

278 

6 

13 

Tennessee ........ 

_ 



163 

2 

20 

2 

8 

Utah _....._.........___ 

1 2,700 

2,835,760 

Vermont ..-_-__ 


Virginia .. 

•33,234 

6,168,063 

43,609 
243.604 
13,042 
196,114 
420,336 

. 



Washington _______- 



267 

West Virginia ____-___ 





Wisconsin _____—- -_ 

110,235 

2,648.816 




Wyoming _-___ 

824 

31 

64 

United States ...-. 



82,269 

22,671,462 

67,595,222 

1 821,626 

118,065,922 

8,821,880 

3,881 

177 

1,149 


•Indicates estimated figures. 

Table VII. — Rural rehabilitation loans and grants to individuals Table vn.— Rural rehabilitation loans and grants to individuals 

by States and Territories cumulative as of Dec. 31, 1939 by States and Territories cumulative as of Dec. 31, 1939 —Con. 


lU. B. Department of Ajiriculturo, Farm Security Administration] 


1 

State and Territory 

Number i 
of fami¬ 
lies re¬ 
ceiving 
loans i 

Amount of 
loans certi¬ 
fied • 

Number 
of fami¬ 
lies re¬ 
ceiving 
grants • 

Amount of 
grants certi¬ 
fied» 

Alabama.._^___ 

35,528 

$15,107,631.02 

60,730 

$1,618,736.61 
723,168.20 

Arizona .. __ 

1,821 

1,492,016.49 

7.731 

ArknnsHS_ 

38,867 

13,540,128. 74 

58,459 

1,152,489.78 
2,761,865.48 

CBllfornla__ 

6, 761 

7,281,099.98 

29.515 

Colorado_-_-_------ 

13,479 

li; 614,168. 32 
602,386.02 

12,139 
107 

i;876,926.09 
11,166.75 

Connecticut_ 

390 

Delaware__ 

123 

02,955.36 

70 

9,878.16 

Florida..... 

14,651 

6, 634,168. 86 

11,084 

637, 690.66 

Georgia... 

29,086 

13.833,296.94 

31,863 

1,224,783.18 

Idaho____ 

5,364 

6,010,998. 21 

6,098 

424,236.01 

Illinois_-___ 

31,560 

8,263,420. 51 

14,906 

1,199,818.98 

Indiana____ 

12,4H8 

6,809,822.18 

2,698 

204,945.87 
718,225.81 
6,754,468.88 

Iowa_ ___ 

10,576 
18, 160 

8,416,818.92 
12, 627,401. 78 

9,480 

Kansas .. 

3i;788 

Kentucky___ 

13,660 

4.137.629.10 

25,936 

1,6.52.963,46 

Louisiana.........._ 

48,787 

9, 218, 796. 78 

11 , 111 

32 : 1 , 443. 65 

Maine,____ 

3,830 

760 

5, 232, 437. 25 
666,612.36 

524 

72, TfW, 66 

Maryland..-__ 

281 

28,656.63 

M assachusetts—^—. 

Michigan_____ 

665 

12,788 

664,445 62 
5,868, 4,52. 24 

313 
6, 237 

26,994.07 
640,827.39 

Minnesota__ 

39, 865 
31.160 
61,445 

9, 016, 221. 23 
13,618, 806. 76 
14,412,884.14 

19.9.37 

2,306, 653.94 
1,131,526.85 
4,953, 700.72 
4,844, 798. 77 

Mississippi - - 

60.921 

Missouri .. -- _ 

76,662 
19,855 

Montana_-. 

7,461 
14, 767 
536 

9,008, 668. 60 
12,639,377.70 
647,293.12 

1,017, 788. 79 

1,070,886. 60 
3,440,387.14 
3.940,607.63 

Nebraska_............. 

28,286 

91 

7,086,610.76 
8, m, 50 
86,337.71 
86, 223.73 
796,003.63 
296,023.16 

Nevada __ 

New Hampshire... 

1,806 ! 

272 

New Jersey..... 

1,163 

20,282 

636 

New Mexico_..........._ 

7,071 
1,765 

Now York 

4,696 

14,631 

26,039 

25,404 

North Carolina.. 

North Dakota___ 

7.662.974.11 
9,241,162.76 

7.664.695.11 
17,034,778.99 

11,239 
62,684 
9,066 

461,730.36 
10,660,018.19 
721, 506.92 

Ohio.-.-.. 

Olrlahoma, 

80,678 

70,417 

6,012 

1,372 

162 

4,693.446.98 

374,161.01 

162,964.32 

Oregon... 

4, 876 
4,410 
216 

4.423.669.23 
2,239,479.21 
201,101. 32 

Pennsylvania.............. 

Rhode Island. 

19,563.28 

South Carolina... 

15,037 
30, 491 
12,680 

8,581,771.32 
13,071,218.95 

16,665 
66.876 

819,716.87 

20,703.105.09 

266,753.82 

South Dakota... 

Tennessee... 

3,297,986.64 

6,360 


1 Includes 343,639 families who rooeivod both loans and ftrants. Thus 1,306,204 
families have received rurabrehabilitation loans, ^nts, or both. 

•Includes rural-rehabilitation loans to individuals from emergency-relief and 
water-facilities funds and excludes loans to cooperatives, loans for tenant purchase 
or for construction of farmsteads (lease and purchase). 

• Includes cash grants to individuals for subsistence and for sanitary facilities, and 
voucher payments for purchase of commodities for issuance to migrant farm families 


State and Territory 

Number 
of fami- 
re¬ 
ceiving 
loms 

Amount of 
loans certi¬ 
fied 

Number 
of fami¬ 
lies re¬ 
ceiving 
grants 

Amount of 
grants certi¬ 
fied 

Texas. 

61.803 

20, 787, 637. 51 

60,380 

8,032,963.84 

Utah. 

6,452 

5,070,793.64 

4 ; 476 

409,414.03 

Vermont .. 

1,111 

1 , 08 : 1 , 120 .02 

427 

39,720.46 

Virginia. 

10,136 

8,798,269.36 

766 

98,414. 75 

Washington—. 

4,697 

6,920, 492.05 

7,860 

868,959.34 

West Virginia..,. 

9,264 

2, 975,844. 68 

4, 776 

346,188.06 

Wisconsin. 

34,625 

8,063,125.04 

40.204 

3,706,617.94 

Wyoming. 

6,109 

7,608,807.16 

6,162 

873,166.02 

Hawaii. 

61 

$41,101. 00 

0 

0 

Puerto Rico... 

20 

9,860.00 

242 

0 

Virgin Islands .. 

340 

44,821.00 

0 

$7,395.00 

United States total. 

783,448 

343,150,647.06 

866,395 

100,652,910,65 


Table Vin. —Tenant purchase loans {from tenant purchase funds) 
as of Dec. 31, 1939 


[U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration] 


State 

Number of 
borrowers 

Total amount 
approved 

Alabama........ 

666 

$2,247,849.76 
43,231.00 
1, 86 i 177.30 
324,899.70 
314,224.00 
2^ 665.00 
41,383.00 
220,238.00 
2,293,417. 61 
187,040.00 
1,462,626.23 
797,681.66 
1,887,336.30 
730,868.46 

1.320.100.80 

1.866.791.80 
31,571.10 

160,374.90 
21,501.00 

Arizona........ 

6 

Arkansas..... 

449 

CaUfornia... 

40 

Clftlorado _. .. _ . . 

37 

4 

Connectiout___ 

Delaware................ 

10 

Florida ____ 

63 

Georgia... 

584 

Idaho.... 

19 

Illinois. 

148 

Indiana............... 

. 87 

Iowa.. .............._____ 

198 

Kansas__ 

87 

Kontiicky _ _ _ 

174 

Louisiana___ 

248 

Maine__...______ 

10 

Maryland...... 

28 

Massachusetts..... 

4 

Michigan.......... 

61 

438,006.00 
902,039,19 

Minnesota.. . ___ _ . , 

118 

Mimimippi.. 

634 

2,286,871.79 
1,361,478.10 
124,612.00 

Missouri..-*_____ 

215 

Montana..*. 

13 
















































































































































1178 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Tablx vm,^ — T&nani pnrchaae loan$ (from tenant purohim funds) 
as of Dea. Si, Oontlnuod 


Table pufK^tm loans {from tmawt purehaae funds) 

as of J> 0 o. Si, IRjit-'-Oontlnued 


State 


NehPMka... 

N«¥Bda.... 

New Hampshire.... 

New Jersey..... 

New Mexioo___......... 

New York... 

North Carolina...... 

North Dakota... 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma...... 

Oregon..... 

Pennsylvania.... 

Bhode Island--.-.«.-.j 

South Carolina.—.. 

South Dakota.... 1 


Number of 
borrowers 


75 
2 
a 
8 

15 

51 

418 

56 

106 

296 

17 

76 
1 

363 

53 


Total amount 
approved 


1685.711.24 
5.430.00 
15.689.30 
68,036.75 
120,249.95 
276,709.89 
1,9M.872.56 
848,811.15 
839,831.34 
1,718,297.72 
148,456.27 
452,651.47 
4,447.00 
1,460,754.65 
405,400.55 


State 

Number of 
borrowers 

Total amount 
approved 

Tennessee - ,,.r-- - r r _ 

277 

$1,566,567.76 
8,915,708.78 
48,805.00 
31,750.00 

Teifts - , . _ _ ___ 

621 

Utah ..... 

Vermont .. _ .. _ 

6 

4 

Virginia____ ,_ _ 

172 

879,842.85 

WashlBfftnn ___ 

24 

163,651.89 

West vOginia.-.*........... 

so 

298,801.25 

498,555.90 

46,650.00 

220,157.00 

16^015.00 

Wlstttfiain. _ _ _ _ _ 

64 

Wyoming __............... 

6 

Hawaii - 

48 

Puerto Blco _ _______ 

82 


Dnited States total _.............. .. 

6,628 

36,855,275.84 


Table DC.*— Commotfity Cfredit Corporation—Statement of loans and commodities owned, Jan, Si, 1940 


Commodities 

Disbursements 

Total credits * 

Loans held by 
Commodity 
Credit Cor¬ 
poration 

Loans held by 
banks 

Total outstand-] 
ing 

Total ooUat> 
oral hold 

Cotton loans; 

fv>ttnn _ , , „ ,_ _ _ 

1106,684.117.86 
309.740,512.35 
8,655.821.87 
263,660,980.78 
88,275,987.70 
38,262.86 

$103,684,117.86 

309.732.372.63 
8,640,844.38 

268.626.346.63 
20,902.790.40 

i 





$8,139.72 
14,977. 49 
43,634.15 
42.373,197. 30 
38,262.86 


18,139.72 
14.977.49 
43.634.15 
167,211.794.78 


10.1S-J»ftnnft.rin __ __ _ _ 





$3,354.8^ 

24,291 

]03ft-S9 cotton _ _^ __ _ _ _ 

$ii4,^,^.48 

1.049,024.76 

ipSO-m cott^o 

1,087,287.62 

Total... 


744,064,68;i.42 | 

701,586,471.90 

42,478,211. 52 

116,887,622.24 

158,365,833.76 

8,379,163 

Cotton pool loans; 

1033-34 cotton pool_ ___ 

38,991,041.78 

12,424,800.06 

88,991,041.76 

12,424,800.06 










Total..... 





61.415.841.82 

61,415,841.82 


. 



Com loans: 

1033-34 oom_ 

121.276,173.81 
4,823,793.32 
8,772,862.22 
46,031.82 
21,866,887.14 
16,598,410.69 
139,465,612.61 

1,942,977.91 

121,276,173.81 
4,323.793.32 
8,772,862.22 
46,031.82 
21,860,112.90 
15,303,640.11 
8i556,306.85 
182.40 




JbushelB 

1934-33 corn _ _ T - r .^r _ 





1^5-36 corn____ 1 





193^37 com. _ _1 





1037-314 rvim 

6,774. 24 
1,294,776.48 
104,909,305.76 
1,942,795.51 


, 5,774.24 

1,294, 776.48 
104,909,305. 76 
50,801,251.80 


1038 oom - - _ -_T T- r 


2,246,746 
166,999, 794 
89,237,664 

103^39 oom_ 


1^9-40 oom...... 

48,858.455.79 

Total.—. 

314,291,75.1.42 

206,139.103.43 

108,152.611.99 

48.856,455.79 

167,011,107. 78 

25H, 484,204 

Tobacco loans; 

1931-35 tobacftft _. _ _ _ _ _ -. _ 







8,686,399.01 
935,625.43 ’ 
35,087.26 

A 636,245.61 
925,476.92 
11,757.57 

3,050,153.40 
10.148. 51 
23,329.69 


8,050.163.40 
10.148.51 
23.329. 69 

Pounds 

16, 641,225 
882,131 
470,560 


... 

iOW tobftOOO-.,, _-r- ._-r___ 

Total... 

9,667,111.70 

A 573.480.10 

$.083,631.60 


3,083.631.60 

17,893,016 

Turpentine and rosin loans; 

1984-35 tfUrp^otine and rosin___ _ 

7,280,887.19 

12,286,761.73 

8,949,54.3.52 

7,280,887.19 
4,860.761.74 





1033 tnrpcntine and rosin_ - ____ _ 

7,426,003.99 

8,949,543.52 


7,426,003.99 

8 , 949 . 54 : 1.52 

/ *22,931 

1 »56A670 

/ *6.140,007 

\ *667,610 

1939 turpentine and rosin. . ............ 


Total. 



28,517,196.44 

12,141,648 98 

16,376,547.51 

.. 

16,375, 547. 61 


Fig loans: 

1937-88 figs.......... ......................... 

83,914.91 
124,993.41 
61,128.41 

83,914.91 
124,998.41 

5,271 61 




ITdna 

19^^30 figs _ 





1939-41) - _ 

46,853.90 


45,853.90 

2,009 



260,041.78 

214,187.83 

45,853.90 


45,853.90 

2,009 

Peanut loans; 

1957-88 peanuts . . ... . .. . 

5,360,107.55 

7,113,752.19 
810,021.96 

5,860,107.56 
7,113,76219 
136,830.40 





1931^30 peanuts ^ __ - ... 





1939-40 peanuts_ _ _ _ 

673,191.56 


1 673,191.56 

11,466 



13,283,881.70 

12,610,690,14 

673,191.56 


' 673,191. 50 

11,456 

Prune loans: 

1937'-a3 pmneii .. -.. 

2,357,063.91 
397,224.28 

2,357,068.91 
391,561.68 




"" 

1998-39 prunes- .. .. 

5,662.55 


A662.65 

17,887 

Total.... — 

2,754,293.14 

2,748,680.59 

5,662.55 


A 662.56 

17,837 

Bahtin loans: 

1937-88 raisins . .. r. . r „ r 

1,827,719.97 

2,985,043.87 

1,327,719.07 

1,168,560.67 



i 


1938-89roi^inii , _ v 

1,816,498.80 


1,816,493.30 

56,310 

Total „ ^_ _ _ _ 


4,812,763.84 

3,496,272 54 

1,816,498.30 


1,816,403.80 

6A310 

Wheat loans; 

1938: 

ITnrm A.. , ^_____, 


12,976,821.81 

K097,m7a 

2,101,228.85 

6.129,439.97 

10,843,657.08 
! 84,062,462,09 

lg2»540.51 

1,673,346.28 

2,138,164.28 

34,758.64 

1,918,688.34 

4,456,093.74 

__ 

2,133,164.28 

34,756.64 

Buthela 


8,548,361 

Form A_ _ ..... _ 


1,018.688.34 

101,681,095.82 

Form B..._ .. 

97,225,001.68 

, 147,^378 

Total. 

55,304,710.86 

46,762,005.86 

8,542,705.00 

97,22A001.68 

1 106,767,706.68 

; 151,18A739 


1 Includee amounts charged-olT and credits for outstanding balan 9 of loans against commodities taken over by Commodity Credit Corporation, 
* Gallons. 

I Barrels. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


TXr--CommMty Credit Corparationr^tatemeftt of loan$ and oommodittee owned, Jan. 31, 1940 —Continued 


Oommodltlei 

Disbursements 



Loans held by 
banks 

Total outstand¬ 
ing 

Total collat¬ 
eral held 

Wool and mohair loans: 

1988 wool and mohair... 

$3,811,701.62 
88,409.47 

$3,311,701.62 
26,920.72 




Pounds 

1939 wool and mohair,- 

$12,488.75 


$i^,mg5 


Total _ 

8,360,110.99 

3,337,622.24 

12,488.76 

176,760.10 

188,248.86 

1,125,422 

Butter loans; 

1938 butter. 

81,646,113.30 

8,071,028.09 

81,646,113.80 
2,282,296.03 





1989 butter...-. 

788,731. io 


788,731.16 

3,904,840 

Total.*. 






788, 731.16 

8 ,904,846 

Date loans. 


61,302.00 
470,726.19 
1,488,569.66 
667,072.00 

Gl, 302.00 
176,127.34 
420,422.45 
51,300.62 





Pecan loans.. 

295,698.85 
1,068,147.21 
516,771.48 


296,698.86 
1,068,147.21 
616,771.48 

2,006,174 
6,170,700 
1,364,824 

Hop loans.. 


Bye loans. 


Total commodity loans.. 

1,264,617,202.30 

1,0^,662,515.92 

183,854,686.38 

282,146,839.71 

446,001,526.09 





Commodities owned by Oommodlty Credit Corporation: 


Cotton.bales,. 6,867, &1 

Corn.bushels.. 86,018,394 

Tobacco *.pounds.. 174,476,210 


* 1939 tobacco collateral purchased transferred from notes reoeivablo to commodities owned by Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Tablk X. — Crop^insurance participation by States 




1939 program 


1940 

program 

State 

Policies 

issued 

(number) 

Premiums 

paid 

(bushels) 

Acreage 

insured 

Indem¬ 

nities 

paid 

(bushels) 

Estimated 
acreage 
instired 
as of 
Feb. 1, 
1040 

California.. 

992 

73,872 

111,954 

243,122 

164,897 

Colorado. 

1,387 

78.493 

72,286 

169.662 

124,841 

Delaware. 

79 

851 

1,754 

668 

9,176 

Idaho. 

1,641 

74,412 

126,613 

.56,308 

147,420 

Illinois. 

12,170 

194,726 

286, 883 

57.390 

244,463 

Indiana... 

11,146 

149,486 

173, 573 

146,244 

811,677 

Iowa. 

4.667 

62,381 

81,659 

126,065 

92,912 

Kansas... 

14,950 

813,061 

932,499 

1,727,752 

2.862,709 

Kentucky. 


(’) 

(') 

(’) 

15.903 

Michigim. 

6,048 

33,111 

54,134 

38.861 

136,361 

Minnesota.. 

10,280 

175,132 

254,787 

146,616 

256,974 

Missouri. 

15,783 

213,608 

389,086 

167,091 

352,877 

Montana... 

5.133 

673,942 

637,720 

605.020 

147,383 

Maryland-. 

986 

10,911 

23,036 

7,103 

31,348 

Nebraska... 

13,250 

640,186 

47G, 428 

1,261.206 

1,248, 753 

Nevada.. 

38 

504 

659 

3,341 

1,303 

New Jersey. 

29 

190 

380 

170 

1,288 

New York... 

6,62 

> 6.030 

8,758 

1 4,924 

9,493 

New Mexico -. 

109 

13, 398 

9,193 

24,044 

6,244 

North Carolina. 

(0 

(0 

(1) 

(») 

2,010 

North Dakota. 

28.060 

2,048.428 

2,148, 492 

1,328,815 

769,785 

Ohio . 

10, 269 

141,430 

135,769 

100,290 

287,853 

Oklahoma.. 

8 , a39 

291,416 

603,109 

475,924 

976,376 

Oregon.. 

661 

64,781 

96,515 

100, 214 

235,011 

Pennsylvania. 

2, .301 

16,815 

30,456 

7.387 

72,786 

Pouth Dakota. 

t 10,772 

738,941 

616,881 

1,606,281 

463,982 

Tennessee. 

(0 

0 ) 

(») 

(') 

4,973 

Texas. 

3, 667 

421,377 

376, 772 

1,022,669 

706.064 

Utah.-. 

442 

23.019 

! 33,603 

69,141 

24,484 

Virginia. 

916 

7,347 

15,386 

3,811 

20,980 

Wa.Hhlngton. 

West Virginia. 

1,342 

1 

86,970 
19 

168,056 

87 

83,488 

•829,646 

WLsconsln. 

183 

1,219 

1,187 

6,437 

3,097 

Wyoming. 

311 

29,063 

23,418 

77,086 

77,490 


1 No i)articipation in 1939 prop-am. 

Table XI .—Rural Electrification Administration allotments by States 
<u of June 30,1939 


Name of State 

Total amount 
allotted 

Total 
miles > 

Total con¬ 
sumers > 

Alabama... 

$4,485,050 

4,934 

17,280 

Arirx)na. 

578,000 

460 

1,553 

Arkansas. 

4,607,600 

4,823 

17,577 

California. 

1,736,600 

1,322 

3,705 

Colorado.-. 

2,902,000 

2,676 

8.301 

Delaware. 

895,037 1 

847 

2,671 

Florida. 

1,467,000 

1,478 

6.161 

Georgia. 

11,076,615 

10,445 

47,432 

Idaho-.. 

1,884,750 

1,658 

5,184 

Ulinola. 

12,009,680 

10,683 

34,416 

Indiana... 

14,476,105 

13,694 

50,201 

Iowa. 

lilSi 128 

U546 

34,421 

Kansas.— 

5,126,651 

• 5,167 

13,036 

Kentucky. 

7.389,730 

6.810 

37.588 


Table XI .—Rural Electrifioation Administration allotments by Statee 
as of June 30, 1939 —Continued 


Name of State 

Total amount 
oUottod 

Total 

miles 

Total con¬ 
sumers 

Louisiana . 

$2,464,100 

2,638 

9,063 

Maine .. . 

91,000 

69 

386 

Maryland... 

629,000 

387 , 

1,414 

Michigan. 

10,726,000 

9,029 

33,150 

Minnesota. 

14,6,66, 736 

12,708 

36,893 

Mississippi. 

6,001,700 

6, 659 

25,069 

Missouri. . . 

9,646,200 

9,109 

29,769 

Montana. 

1,918,600 

1,697 

6 , 402 

Nebraska. 

10,112.200 

8,801 

22,807 

Nevada. 

222,000 

84 

102 

New Jersey . 

420,300 

387 

1,337 

New Mexico . 

705, 000 

597 

1,547 

New York . . -. 

1,375,000 

1,412 

6,062 

North Carolina . 

4,984, 350 

4,912 

20,878 

North Dakota . 

1,606,972 

1,493 

4,242 

Ohio . 

12,804,025 

11,796 

42,211 

Oklahoma . 

5, 859,000 

6,238 

19.015 

Oregon. 

804,000 

678 

2, 872 

Penn.sy1vanla .... 

5, 361, 200 

4,526 

16, 783 

South Corollna . 

1 3,127, 328 

3,419 

13,424 

South Dakota. 

698,600 

607 

1,865 

Tennessee. 

' 8.154,058 

6,509 

85,240 

Texas.. 

15,962,685 

17. 712 

53,982 

Utah. 

669,000 

417 

1,629 

Vermont... 

142,000 

104 

636 

Virginia... 

6,636.800 

5,165 

19,460 

WashlTigton. 

1,792,700 

1,645 

4,826 

West Virginia. 

603,000 

427 

1,538 

Wisconsin. 

12,666,800 

9,096 

28,198 

Wyoming. 

1,605,800 

1,221 

3,634 

Total for United States. 

223,003,830 

206,776 

710,306 


1 Figures represent estimates in construction loan contract. 


Table xn. —Purchases and expenditures by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation by commodities, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939 


Commodity 

Unit 

( 1 ) 

Quantity 

purchased 

( 2 ) 

Applos, fresh..,,.______ 

Bushel.... 

555,684 

76,409, 600 
33,620 
322,339 
76.960 
122,286,750 
118,962,085 
152,102 
21,448 
30,837 

Dry... 

Pound.. - - 

Green. 

Bushel 

Beets -- ........___ 

Bushel .. 

Blackberries, canned.._....___ 

Case. 

Butter.1.-. 

Pound.... 

Cabbage.... 

Pounds... 

Carrots __________ _ 

Bushels_ 

C»ii 1 iflnwnr _ _ . _ 

Crates..,. 1 

Celery. _................................. 

Crates.... 

Corn, fresh. 

Bushels... 

17,730 
869,918 
29,100 
197,095 

Com meal ..... 

Barrels..., 

Cotton, raw baled... 

Bates. 

Cotton containers_...................... 

Number.. 

Cotton tioking......... 

Yard...... 

3,798,441 

107,097 

1,954,633 

640,870 

$,419,020 

KggH, shell ....T 

Case. 

Grapefruit__-_ 

Box. 

Mesh bags 

Number.. 

OiapeMt Juloe. 

Case. 


Total cost 
(3) 


$696,604 

2,090.313 
17,854 
135,467 
134,600 
34,704,169 
1,102,370 
72,269 
17,968 
44,242 
4,608 
2,609,601 
1,024,418 
17,860 
828,409 
632,184 
2,100,333 
62,625 
2,966,990 
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Table xnf--4h£reka9e» mnd esppmditwm hv the FeAerat aurpitts 
Commodities CorpoiratUm bp commodities, for the fiscal pear ended 
June 30, 1939 —Continued 


Commodity 

Unit 

Quantity 

purchased 

Total cost 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

mk: 




Dry sldm.... 

Pound— 

13,«7,211 

1700,931 

Paper bags.... 

Number.. 

13,1»,976 

02,964 

Evaporate.... 

Ciumt . 

73.800 

172,147 

Fiuid. 

Quart .... 

61,%5.821 

8 . 349 ; 251 

Onions..... 

Bushel_ 

232; 783 

168,170 

Oran^. 

Box. 

1,834,379 

9,037,792 

Mesh bags. 

Number.. 

400,000 

1 41,968 

Peaches: 




Dried. 

Pound.... 

1 10,^.034 

I 775,300 

Fresh. 

Bushel.... 

3.960 

6,924 

Pears, fresh... 

Box, . 

203,299 

400,533 

Peas, fresh. 

Buahol,... 

2,808 

2,808 

Plums, fresh.. 

Box_ 

32,333 

23,269 

Potatoes: 


Bweet-. 

Bushel..., 

878,090 

198,073 

White_ 

Bushel_ 

2.264,490 

1,417.929 

Prunes, fresh... 

Bushel.... 

13,743 

21,927 

Raisins.I. 

Pound.... 

20,190,000 

046,814 

Bice... 

Pound.... 

12,758,000 

383,049 

Sirup, cane.. 

Case. 

36,784 

88,182 

Tomatoes: 


Canned.— 

Case. 

60,701 

88,949 

Fresh. 

Bushel..,. 

109, 237 

73,327 

Wtmai. neiDAl 

Barrel..... 

340,013 

1,200; 373 

Graham ^iir_ _ . _ _ . _ 

Barrel._ 

314,996 

1, no, 685 

White flour. _ _ 

Bartel_ 

908,299 

3.603,532 

Total. 



66,367,863 





Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 (legislative day of Monday, March i), IHO 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. 8CHWELLENBACH, OF 
WASraNGTON 


Wf, NORRIS. Mr, President, on the 29th day of February 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Schwellenbach 1 de¬ 
livered over the Mutual Broadcasting System an address 
entitled *'Tke Relation Between Alien Legislation and Civil 
Liberties.” 1 desire to read one paragraph of that address. 
Among other things, the Senator from Washington said: 

No objective in mankind’s progress has been more difficult of 
achievement or retention than political freedom. The common 
man has always desired political freedom for himself. He has, how¬ 
ever, been slow to remember that his own freedom ultimately 
depends upon the equal freedom of all, even those whose views of 
government he may, upon occasion, dislike and even profoundly 
detest. It was only after centuries of struggle that the common 
man realised that prtitlcal democracy was possible only if the 
right of all men, without regard to race or religion, to express their 
political opinions freely and publicly was scnipulously safeguarded. 

1 afik unanimous consent that the entire address be printed 
in the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Hate and fear. It is through these two emotions that dictators 
gain power. Place In the hands of an ambitious leader the means 
Of instilling these in the minds of a people and you take the first 
step toward bondage. In Germany, it was hatred for and fear of 
the Jews that made Hitler strong. In BitBsla, It was hatred for and 
fear of the church which led to Stalin’s ruthlessness. It Is always 
so. We in America want no dictator. We want none of Hitlerism 
nor Stalinism. 

That is why we must resist any effort to create hatred for or fear 
of any class or group here. Z don’t core what may be their race or 
religion or social or economic status. Once we set Rfiy gmup 
as our ooxioxxum enemy to be hated or feared, we endanger the righm 
and liberties of every citieen In the land. 

There are pending in Congress four dozen bills directed against 
aliens. 1 hold no brief for aUens. Certainly they must not be 


granted favors over American oittsens. But the danger lies in 
singling them oat as the objects of legislative dlefayor. Whether 
we like It or not we are all the descendants of aliens. No one with 
good Bense--no one with true devotion to American Ideals can 
Justify Whipping up popular sentiment against them just because 
they don’t nave the right to vote. 

X know how easy It is for politleal artf- s ee ke r s to co nd emn aUexts. 
It Is perhaps the best vote-getting argument in present-day poUtloa. 
‘The politician can beat his breast and proclaim his loyalty to 
America. He can teU the unei^loyed man that he la out of work 
because some alien has a job. lie can urge the immediate deporta¬ 
tion of aU allMis. Of course, be won’t tell where the aliens are to 
go or how ships will be provided for their deportation. He has two 
objeetlvee. One, to Instill fear and hatred agah^ the aliens. 
Second, to raise the false hope that by followfiig his leadership 
work may be obtained by citizens who so much want It. 

The tragedy of it all is that apparently neither the politician nor 
those who listen realize he is sowing the seeds of discontent that 
will Inevitably bring despair and disaster to all our people. 

You say I am exaggerating. Let us look for a minute at R. R. 
5648, which provides for concentration camps for aliens. You say 
that can’t be true. Surely here in free America no Congressman 
would advocate concentration camps. This Is not Germany. Un¬ 
fortunately, it Is true. Let me read you an excerpt from thu mu: 

’’Any alien (In certain classes), where deportation or departure 
is not effectuated within 90 days after the date the warrant of 
deporatlon shall have become final, shall be taken into custody and 
transported to such place of detention as may be designated by 
the Secretary of Labor and confined untU such time as dcportetlon 
may become feasible.” 

What does that mean? Simply this—we have several hundred 
aliens who are subject to deportation. Through no fault of their 
own the countries from which they came have been destroyed. 
They may be from Poland, Monrovia. Bohemia, Albania, or one of 
the other countries which has been wiped out in the last few 
years. They can’t be deported. ’There Is no place which will re¬ 
ceive them. So this law says they shall be confined "imtll such 
time as deportation may become feasible.” That time may never 
come. It may mean life Imprisonment. Do you want laws of that 
kind upon the statute books of free America? 

Maybe you say, after all, they are only aliens. Why should we 
Americans worry about them? If that Is your attitude, I want 
Abraham Lincoln to answer you. Let me quote from what be once 
said; ’’Familiarize yourselves with the chains of bondage and you 
prepare your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to trample on 
the rights of others, you have lost the genius of your orwn Inde¬ 
pendence,” 

We have before us another blU under which any alien who even 
in private conversation favors any change In our Government shall 
be deported. He need not advocate force and vlc^ence. He need 
not be a Communist or Nazi. He just needs to be critical of our 
Government or the administration In power. You may again say, 
”Why should we let aliens remain here who criticize our Govern¬ 
ment? They are only aliens alter all.” If you say that, I am 
going to ask Tbomas Jefferson to answer 3 rou. In his original draft 
of the Virginia hill for the establishment of rellgloits freedom he 
said, ’’The opinions at men are not the objects df civil govern¬ 
ment or under its control.” Do you think that ’Thomas Jefferson 
or any other of the original patriots would countenance measures 
which are today beixig advocated? If they had, we would never 
have enjoyed a democracy here. We still woiUd be English col¬ 
onies. 

I think the height of politics was reached on January 3, 1939, 
when H. R. 900 was introduced. That hill provided, ’’That after 
December 31, 1039, every alien in the United States shall be forth¬ 
with deported.” The author of that bill knew it ootUd never be 
enforced. All of our ships and all of our machinery of government 
could, not make it effective. 

I do not criticize men who advocate things such as this. I pity 
them. I do not fear them. Their proposals are too outlandish. 

I mention this bill only because it indicates the trend—a trend 
which Involves a deep-seated danger so far as our future Is 
concerned. 

My appeal Is not on behalf of the alien; it is on our own behalf. 
We don’t dare permit these emotioxMi to be kindled In our midst. 
The fate of any Individual alien who might be injured by such 
legislation Is not important as compared with the fate of our own 
people who will ultimately be injured thereby. 

We in America Inherit a treasure. That treasure Is not in gold 
or land or other resources. It is the tre asu re of liberty. The right 
to be free, the right to think and to speak and to print and to 
worship—these are our Inheritances. He who strikes at them strikes 
at our democracy Itaelf. He who would restrict and limit the rights 
of any within our shores endangers the right of all within our shores. 
He who would ask us to Irate and fear our neighbors, just because 
they are not citizens asks us to light a fire which might well 
consume us alL He may wrap around himself the cloak of pa¬ 
triotism. He may attempt to charm with Impoaslhle promisee, 
but he cannot deceive those who truly understand American 
democracy, because the hate and fear he teaches Is foreign to it. 

The spirit of American democracy Is a spirit of tolerance. For¬ 
tunately, we In America have In our hands the tools with which 
we may make that spirit effective. The tools of our democracy are 
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contained In the first 10 amendments to the Constitution. They 
are known as the BUI of Rights. 

It must not be forgotten that the very nature of these tools of 
democracy is such that they cannot be misused, exploited, or even 
neglected for long. They cannot be permitted even intermittently 
to He dormant. Their nature is such that neglect and nonuse 
causes them to atrophy and die. Untiring alertness Is the price 
Which must be paid for their preservation. 

We live today at a time when the need for this untiring alertness 
is greater than at any previous period in our Nation's history; this 
for the reason that right now three factors have merged. 

1. For a full decade we have undergone a condition of depth- 
reaching depression. This could not have helped but to have 
weakened the resistance of our people. False doctrines of govern¬ 
ment acquire much more attractive color to a depressed than to a 
prosperous people. 

2. The last two decades have seen the acceptance by the peoples 
of many nations of political doctrines which are the direct an¬ 
tithesis of those In which we believe. 

8 . At the moment most of the powerful nations of the world 
either are at war or on the verge of war. This results In a situation 
in which aU of the nations participating feel it essential that every 
possible effort be made by them to Influence the attitude of our 
people toward them and their enemies. 

The concurring of these three factors presents to us the greatest 
danger, so far as our civil liberties are concerned, that this Nation 
has ever seen. Our Government and our people must necessarily 
afford protection against improper activities conducted from outside 
sources. We cannot afford to permit our actions to be controlled 
directly or Indirectly by those who represent governments other 
than our own. We must, however, take care that in our desire to 
defend against Improper outside activities we do not run the risk 
of destroying the civil liberties of our people, and by so doing 
destroy our very democracy Itself. 

Each one of us looks upon himself as a patriotic American citi¬ 
zen, interested only In the future welfare of our Nation and our 
Government. We are inclined to look upon those of whose theories 
we disapprove as being enemies of our Government and its future 
welfare. What is hard for you and me to understand is that if we 
prevent them from stating their point of view, we, at the same time, 
deprive ourselves of the protection of the tools of democracy upon 
which we rely for the protection of the doctrines we espouse. 

No objective in mankind's progress has been more difficult of 
achievement or retention than political freedom. The common 
man has always desired political freedom for himself. He has, how¬ 
ever, been slow to remember that his own freedom ultimately de¬ 
pends upon the equal freedom of all, even those whose views of 
government he may, upon occasion, dislike and even profoundly 
detest. It was only after centuries of struggle that the common 
man realized that political democracy was possible only if the right 
of all men, without regard to race or religion, to express their 
political opinions freely and publicly was scrupulously safeguarded. 

We in America must not permit these centuries of struggle on our 
behalf to be wasted by the creation of fear and hatred toward our 
alien groups. 


O’Mahoney Amendment to Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 {legislative day of Monday, March 4 ), 1940 


TEXT OF O’MAHONEY AMENDMENT AND EDITORIALS AND 
LETTER PROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr, President, on Wednesday last I 
appeared before the Finance Committee to submit an amend¬ 
ment to the Joint resolution now pending there (H. J. Res. 
407) extending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for an¬ 
other 3-year period. That amendment has since been offered 
In the Senate. 

On March 1 there appeared in the Baltimore Sun an edi¬ 
torial replying to the argument I made at that time. To that 
editorial I made response by a letter which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun of this morning. To this letter the editor of 
the Baltimore Sun has made an additional reply. 

1 ask unanimous consent that my amenitoent, the two 
editorials referred to, and my letter may be printed In the 
Appendix of the Record In the order I have already 
mentioned. 
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There being no objection, the amendment, editorials, and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Amendment Intended to be proposed by Mr. O'Mahonst to the Joint 

resolution (H. J. Res. 407) to extend the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, viz: 

At the end of the Joint resolution insert the following new section: 

S»c. 2. No. foreign-trade agreement hereafter entered into under 
the authority delegated to the President by such section 360, as 
amended, no amendatory or supplementary agreement hereafter 
entered into under such section, and no duties and other Import 
restrictions specified in a proclamation Issued by the President to 
carry out any such foreign-trade agreement or any such amenda¬ 
tory or supplementary agreement, shall take effect until the Con¬ 
gress, by law, has speclncally approved such agreement, and the 
duties and other import restrictions so specified to carry out such 
agreement. 

[From the Baltimore Sun of March 1, 1940] 

MR. O'MAHONBY THINKS THE TRADB ACT UNCONSTmJTIONAL 

Senator CMahontt's behavior in the court-pack fight and as 
T. N. E. C. chairman has been, In general, so reassuring that it Is a 
pity to see him go wrong on the Trade Agreements Act. For ad¬ 
ministration Senators on the Finance Committee had little diffi¬ 
culty in showing the holes in his plea for provisions requiring con¬ 
gressional approval of trade agreements negotiated from now on. 
And it is probable that a majority of the Senate will see the same 
holes if his proposal comes to a vote. 

Senator CMahoney’s attack upon the constitutionality of the 
trade-agreements program rests on alternative and conflicting 
formulas. First of all, he says the agr^ments are really treaties 
and so subject to ratification by the Senate. Next he says they are 
revenue acts and so subject to the authority of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Without waiting to resolve the conflict thus set up, 
he proposes a cure broad enough to reach either flaw. 

But if, as the Senator thinks may be possible, the agreements 
are really treaties, then his own proposal seems equally uncon¬ 
stitutional. It admits the House of Representatives to authority 
over treaties, and it reduces the vote required in the Senate from 
the constitutional two-thirds to the mere majority of ordinary 
legislation. If, on the other hand, the agreements are revenue acts, 
which should originate In the House, then it would be interesting to 
know just what it was that happened in the House last Friday, 
when the Members voted 216 to 168 to extend the Hull program for 
3 more years. 

But Senator O'Mahoney argues that the House was not passing on 
the agreements later to bo negotiated by the President’s agents in 
the State Department. And that is perfectly true. But if the 
Senator really means that Congress cannot delegate to executive or 
administrative agencies specialized jobs under specific mandate as to 
how the jobs are to be done, then he invalidates a considerable share 
of the legislation passed since the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was set up in 1887, to say nothing of earlier enactments. 

No one should minimize, of course, the danger of undue expan¬ 
sion in executive and administrative authority and power. What 
we have been seeing In the Smith committee hearings on the N. L. 
R. B. is evidence enough of that danger. But there Is a middle 
ground between the abuses revealed by the Smith committee and 
the notion apparently held by Senator O’Mahoney that the Con¬ 
gress itself ought not merely to legislate but to administer its 
legislation. It is a ground already occupied by a long series of 
provisions imder both Republican and Democratic administrations 
for securing flexibility in the tariff. It is the ground marked out 
by the Supreme Court of the United States when it said of one such 
provision: “If It Is thought wise to vary the customs duties accord¬ 
ing to changed conditions at home and abroad. Congress may 
authorize the Chief Executive to carry out this purpose.’’ 


[From the Baltimore Sun of March 6, 1940] 

MR. O'MAHONEY REPLIES—THE SENATOR PROM WYOMING FURTHER 

EXPLAINS HIS OPPOSITION TO THE RECIPIIOCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 

ACT 

To THE Editor of the Sun: 

Bm: I have read your editorial of March 1 commenting upon my 
argument to the Senate Finance Committee on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. It is clear, however, that before writing 
the editorial you had not read my argument. May I not therefore 
take the liberty of briefly summarizing it? 

The Constitution of the United States says In so many words 
(par. 2 of art. VI): “This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

The Constitution also provides in section 7 of article I that “AU 
bills for raising revenue shaU originate In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

The Tariff* Act of 1930 was a revenue law enacted in accordance 
with the latter provision. When it was approved by the President 
It became, under the first provision above quoted, a part of the 
supreme law of the land. 

It is perfectly obvious therefore that the customs duties fixed 
in that statute can be altered only by an instrument of 
dignity, that is to say by a treaty or by another law. ' 
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The State X>epartmexit ocmtends that tedproeal-trade agree¬ 
ments are not treaties though they are international oompwstn. Ji 
the State Department and, incidentally, the editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, are correct In this contention, then, obviously, a trade agree¬ 
ment which Is not a treaty cannot change the customs duties fixed 
by a constitutional law of Congress. 

The only other way to change these customs duties Is by law, and, 
ainoe customs duties are taxes, and the measures which fix them fall 
within the category of "revenue-raising measures," they must, 
under the Constitution, originate In the House of Bepresentatlves. 

But the trade agreements do not originate In the House of Bep- 
resentatlves. They originate In the State Department, and the 
Members of the House of Representatives, to whom the framers of 
the Constitution committed the responsibility of originating all 
revenue measures, do not Imow what changes are being made under 
the Trade Agreements Act until the chan^ are effective. That, I 
contend, is a perfectly plain violation of the intent and purpose of 
the Constitution. 

If the Congress of the United States can constitutionally dele¬ 
gate to the Executive the power of modifying one form of 
revenue law. what is there to prevent It from delegating the power 
to change all other forms of revenue law? If the Congress can 
constitutionally delegate to the Secretary of State the power to 
modify customs duties, by what authority would you argue that 
Congress could nst delegate to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to modify the Income tax rates? 

Now, then, with respect to your statement that my argument 
"rests on alternative and conflicting formulas," let me say again 
that you have not read the argument. i do not contend that all 
International compacts are treaties. Executive agreements have 
been made and recognlaed as wholly valid throughout our his¬ 
tory. but there is a clear difference between Executive agreements 
and treaties. Executive agreements deal with ministerial details 
and not with broad questions of public policy. Executive agree¬ 
ments cazmot alter law. Only treaties or another law can do that. 

Whenever the President makes an agreement with a foreign 
country which alters a Taw it cannot become effective, under the 
Constitution, tmtll ratified as a treaty. 

On the other hand, however, If a reciprocal-trade agreement 
deals only with the modification of customs duties, and does not 
Involve any other question of public policy or alter any other 
treaty, clearly the Constitution would be satisfied If the agree¬ 
ment should be approved by an act of Congress passed in both 
Houses. 

To put It In another way. a trade agreement which deals only 
with modification of customs duties would amount to a recom¬ 
mendation by the President to the Congress for a new law, and all 
questions of the treaty-making power could thus be eliminated. 

May I not venture to add another word? Let us not confuse 
the question of reciprocity on its merits with the constitutional 
question of bow In our country, under our form of government 
revenue laws may be constitutionally changed. In a world in 
which the whole principle of popular government is being sub¬ 
merged, it seems to me to be of the utmost Importance that the 
United States of America shall stand out as the unconquerable 
defender of the principle that the people, through their repre¬ 
sentatives. and not the Executive shall make the laws which the 
people must obey. We cannot defend democracy by abandoning it. 

Joseph C. O’Mahonst. 

Washington,. March 2. 

[From the Baltimore Sun of March 6, 1940] 

OENATOB O’MAKONET GOSS ZN DEEPER Aim DEEPER 

Elsewhere on this page this morning Senator 0*MAKOzm, of 
Wyoming, questions our comment that his argument against the 
trade-agreements program rests on "alternative and conflicting 
formulas." Our comment was based on the Senator's feeling that 
the trade-agreements program Is in violation (a) "of the consti¬ 
tutional provision that treaties with foreign governments shall be 
made by and with the advice and consent of the Senate"; and (b) 
of the constitutional provision that all revenue measures shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. 

Now, agreements which violate the treaty provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution must be treaties. By the same tc^n, agreements which 
violate the revenue provisions of the Constitution must be reve¬ 
nue measures. If these two interpretations of the trade agree¬ 
ments are, as the Senator suggests, complementary and harmonious, 
then the defects which he detects in the agreements under either 
interpretation must be curable by the legislation which he proposes. 

As a matter of fact, the legislation which he proposes prides 
for approval of future trade agreements by mere majority vote of 
the two Houses. This obviously does not meet the constitutional 
provision that treaties are to be ratified by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate, the House being denied any authority whatever. If 
Senator CMaroxcst's letter to us is thus a formal notice that he 
abandons his earlier view that the agreements are treaties, we 
welcome It. We welcome Its implicit assurance that the Senator 
wlU not be found during the debate supporting amendments which 
rest on the notion that the trade agreements are really treaties. 

But it should not be overlooked that Senator O'Mahonit’s 
amendment does not meet, either, the second constitutional pro¬ 
vision, cited by him, that all revenue measures shall originate in 


the House of Representatives, **The trade agreements," says ths 
Senator, quite accurately, "do not originate In the House of R^re- 
sentatlvee." But his proposed amendment does not require that 
they originate there for the very good reason that it Is not admin¬ 
istratively praotioaMe that they originate there. 

If, then. Iwnator 01gAHOiarr*s proposal reaches neither the treaty 
violation nor the revenue-measure violation which he outlines, it 
seems fair to say that actually, In the Benator'a view, the trade 
agreements not only are not treaties but are not, in the exact sense, 
revenue measures. JUst vdiat are they, then, In the Senator's 
view? To judge by the amendment which he proposes, supple¬ 
mented by his letter of this momizzg, they seem to occupy a 
shadowland al)Out halfway between treaties and "Executive agree¬ 
ments," with enough of the flavor of "revenue measures" to re¬ 
quire congressional action roughly like that required on a revenue 
measure. 

But this Is really a new and adventurous essay in constitutional 
iQZdculation. More oaaUous we prefer the view of the State De¬ 
partment that the trade agreements represent a mere valid and 
familiar delegation of legislative power to the Executive. With the 
Supreme Court decisions supporting this view from Field against 
dark to U. S. against OurtiBS-Wrtght, the Senator Is as well ac¬ 
quainted as we are or as are counsel for the State Department. 
If this delegation Is valid, asks the Senator, "what is there to pre¬ 
vent (Congress) from delegating the power to change all other 
forms of revenue law?" Of course, there Is nothing, except the 
voters, the wisdom of the Congress itself, and, finally, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which distinguishes In matten of dele¬ 
gation betwVen domestic and foreign affairs. As the Court, through 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, was saying only the other day, "It is alwajra 
easy to conjure up extreme and even expressive possibilities in the 
exertion of authority. * * *" But to conjure up Is not, happily, 
to legislate. 

We fully appreciate the dangers Senator CMahonet mentions in 
bis last ^aX^aph; and we gladly reoognlae the special force of 
such an argximent from one who played the Senator's part in the 
Court-pack controversy. But let us point out that there ere two 
dangers, not one, In the "confusion of the question of reciprocity 
on its merits with the constitutional question." There Is, perhaps, 
the danger that those who see the merits will forget the Constitu¬ 
tion; there is also the danger—to which we do not say the Senator 
has succumbed—that those merits will be purposely obscured In 
quite Irrelevant constitutional arguments, "any requirement 
of ratification would have made It altogether impossible to hope for 
any successful development of the program of reclpro^ agree¬ 
ments," as Senator oWboney himself was saying in 1937. It is 
quite possible that constitutional quibbling, however honest, will 
play into the hands of special Interests whose real motives for 
wishing to kill the trade program are not constitutional at all. 


Reciprocal-Trade Asrreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 {legislative day of Monday, March 4), IdiO 


ARTICLE BY THOMAS W. LAMONT 


Mr. BARRXEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to < 
have printed In the Appendix of the Record a very illuminat¬ 
ing article in Collier's Weekly for March 9, written by Mr, i 
Thomas W. Lamont, entitled 'Trade Is a Two-Way Street'* 
There being no c^Jectlon, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From Collier's tor March 9, 1940} 

TIADB m A TWO-WAY BTRXXT 

(By Thomas W. Lamont) 

As a lifelong RepubUcan, I am impressed with the importance 
of renewing the legislation for the Hull trade agreement. Further, 
I venture to express the hope that my Republican friends wiU 
avoid making a party issue of this pending measiu'e. I can under¬ 
stand the attitude of those who are not convinced of the lift the 
HuU agreements have given to our foreign trade and who there¬ 
fore may not support this policy. Rut for the RepubUoane to take 
a partisan stand against this manifest effort to expand our com¬ 
merce would, I submit, place the party in an untenable position. 
It would jeopardize the success of any RepubUcan administration 
that might win office next November, for the reason that the next 
4 years for America must be made to produce expanding, not 
dwindling, trade. 
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In arguing for the trade agreemente, I Shan not resort to elabo¬ 
rate statistics. I know that the State Department’s figures as to 
the favorable working of the agreements have been challenged on 
some points, but 1 have no reason to doubt that the Department’s 
compilations are substantially correct. Vet one has to go behind 
statl^lcs alone and look at basic principles and larger issues. The 
real question is: Shall we or shall we not make every reasonable 
effort to maintain and upbuild our foreign trade? 

Among all the criticisms of the trade agreements, I have not yet 
seen one that even began to prove that the operation of the 
treaties has been detrimental to America's national interests. 
Naturally, our trade with all of the 20 countries now bound 
by agreements with the United States has not yielded spectacular 
results. But which one of the critics has stopped to figure to 
what low point our trade might have dropped if the agreements 
had not been in existence? I doubt whether the public at large 
has any realization of the extent to which in the last few years 
normal trade relations over the world have been dislocated and 
Ihternatlonal trade cut down. Indeed it was a lucky thing that, 
before the world began to turn completely topsy-turvy, we made a 
vigorous start on this trade-agreement plan for maintaining and 
Increasing America’s foreign commerce. 

We Republicans are rather Inclined to pick holes in the whole 
theory of trade agreements, seeming to think they are a brand-new 
invention of the Democratic Party, and therefore of the Evil One. 
Yet I have noted that even the Democrats have been apt to quote 
President McKinley as in favor of special trade arrangements. This 
was his attitude in 1897: 

“By sensible trade arrangements, which will not Interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing sur¬ 
plus. A system that provides a mutual exchange of commodities is 
manifestly essential to the continued and healthftxl growth of our 
export trade. We must not repose in fancied security that we can 
forever sell everything and buy little or nothing." 

Now, frankly, I can hardly bring myself to believe that William 
McKinley, the high priest of protection, was ever strongly In favor 
of lowering tariffs very far, but certainly he was on sound ground 
when he wound up his appeal to an overwhelmingly Republican 
Congress by declaring that “we must not repose in fancied security 
that we can forever sell ever 3 rthlng and buy little or nothing." And 
that brings me to my next point. 

How many of us, either Republicans or Democrats, ponder enough 
upon our sins in the whole blind and inconsistent tariff policy that 
we have followed—^both parties—In the last 20 years? In my boy¬ 
hood days and up to almost the end of the World War, America was 
a debtor country. For that reason, quite aside from the question of 
protecting and building up infant Industries as an offset to lower 
wages and poorer living standards abroad, it was natural and proper 
that America should seek a favorable balance of trade. We had to, 
as a means of paying the Interest we owed on money borrowed 
abroad, and paying for ocean transportation. Insurance, immigrants' 
remittances, etc., all of which were a heavy debit burden. Therefore 
the Republican protective policy on the whole, despite many inequal¬ 
ities. worked well. So well, in fact, that the Republican Party grew 
to believe that if adequate protection had proved sound for develop¬ 
ment of Industry in our Infant years, therefore, when as a country 
we had reached maturity, we should ask for even higher protection. 
And even the free-trade or low-tariff Democrats began to be bitten 
with the same bug. The appalling thing that happened was that 
both political parties and the country at large utterly failed to 
adjust its policies to America's radically altered position, its spec¬ 
tacular change from a debtor to a creditor nation. 

It was about 1916 that America’s situation reversed itself. We 
bought back our debts, we began to build ocean carriers, we under¬ 
took more Insurance for our own account. As creditor Instead of 
debtor the natural course would have been for us straightway to 
begin cautiously to lower our tariffs and to encourage imports, to 
follow President McKinley's advice and to make trade more of a 
two-way street. Such a gradual change of policy on America's part 
would not for a moment have meant a diminution of our prosperity. 
It would simply have helped to put foreign nations where, by having 
a chance to sell us more goods, they would become profitable 
customers of ours on a vastly increased scale. 

Well, as a matter of fact, what did we do? Loosen up? Let the 
bars down? Encourage foreign trade through a reasonable lowering 
of tariffs, and so encourage foreign nations to become better 
customers? 

Not at all. First came the Fbrdney-McOumber tariff In 1922, 
which Jacked our duties up to an all-time high. Indeed, William 
McKinley, Thomas B. Reed, and all those old worthies of the gay 
nineties would have realized, had they lived to see the sorry spec¬ 
tacles, what small-town folks they were in the matter of high tariffs. 
The foreign nations, not having the wherewithal under the higher 
tariffs to pay for what they needed to buy from us, found our money 
markets ready lenders. Thus for several years in the twenties there 
was a specious show of a very lively export business from America, 
built in part on the quicksands of overlending. 

In 1927 I respectfully protested, In some remarks b^ore the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce at Washington, against this easy- 
mark policy by Americans. It had first started with well-planned 
lofms to European nations that were solvent and utilized the loans 
for constructive ptuposes. Then it finally developed into a scramble 
for unwise loazis to many South American countries, and to the 
extension of many short-time, unsecured credits to various central 
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European powers, much of which has not been repaid. What we had 
tried to do was to get the foreign peoples to buy our goods on the 
strength of lending them money to pay fen* them. We were unwill¬ 
ing to let them pay for them by selling to us on a liberal scale, and 
thus let us carry out our proper role as a creditor nation, help 
increase all-around world trade, and build our own prosperity on a 
firm foundation. 

But America had not yet learned its lesson. In 1929 a tariff bill 
was Introduced in Congress for the declared purpose of assisting the 
farmers. They were properly complaining. For, although they were 
getting lower and lower prices for their farm products, they had to 
pay higher and higher prices for heavily protected articles of manu¬ 
facture. For generations, during the period when agriculture in this 
country was constantly developing new and fertile areas and when 
the foreign demand for its products was almost unlimited, it was all 
right for us, as I have indicated, to pursue the policy of strong pro¬ 
tection for the industries that we wanted to build up; and. in gen¬ 
eral, with the growth of those industries farmers themselves pros¬ 
pered. But long before 1929, what with the overstimulation and 
overproduction of farm products here, and the falling off of the 
heavy World War and postwar demand for such products, a radical 
change had occurred. The farmers were getting the short end of 
the stick. And naturally they set up an outcry. 

Thus it was not unnatural that consideration should be given 
to the demand for tariff protection on farm products. But, of 
course, when the subject was once broached Pandora's box flew 
wide open and all sorts of industries began clamoring for higher 
duties. The result was the hodge-podge Hawley-Smoot tariff of 
1930. That was the last straw. That act did Indeed raise cur 
tariff barriers as never before and In many directions constituted 
almost an embargo on foreign goods. But Its far worse conse¬ 
quences were its evil effects on the whole world of International 
trade. A score of nations, looking across the oceans and seeing 
that the most powerful country on the globe, with its immense 
resources, had felt it necessary to build up higher tariff barriers im¬ 
mediately followed America’s example. And there developed the 
vicious circle of higher tariff barriers all around, quotas, em¬ 
bargoes, and so forth, with the resultant break-down in interna¬ 
tional trade that we have witnessed throughout the last decade, 
which unquestionably has been one of the factors contributing to 
the rivalries and bitterness preceding the outbreak of European 
war. And among the ill effects of all the demoralization were the 
Intensification and prolongation of our own domestic business and 
industrial depression. No one will for a moment lay upon the 
poor old Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act the chief responsibility for all 
this confusion in the world economy, nor In our own, but it had a 
sizable finger In the pie. 

Another development upsetting to foreign trade has been the 
overwhelming mass of the world's gold supply that has piled up 
in America. Our gold holdings amount to almost $18,000,000,000, 
over half of the gold in the world. 

We continue to siphon from the other nations of the world a good 
part of their gold resources for which we have no use. To 
cap that, as a measure of reprisal because of their incapacity to 
find enough dollars to pay their war debts to our Government, we 
have maintained a loan embargo against governments like Great 
Britain and France, so that American nationals are not permitted 
to lend them any money to be used here in part payment for 
their purchases. In other words, we are sitting on the top of this 
heap of gold with nowhere to go with it unless we seize and develop 
every chance to increase our foreign trade and by loosening trade 
restrictions, and to encourage Imports as well as exports. That is 
our only recourse. A whole book could be written on this heavy 
gold problem of ours, but it must be obvious that it has a direct 
effect and an Important bearing upon all our foreign-trade policy. 

In fact, we may well ask ourselves what sort of world we are going 
to find ourselves in after the war ends. We may be sure that it 
will be a groggy one and hard to keep on its feet at all unless we 
take this time to encourage our foreign trade on the greatest scale 
possible—our own foreign commerce and international trade gen¬ 
erally. That is the reason that I advocate so strongly the continua¬ 
tion today of the Hull trade policy. I do not contend that the Hull 
agreements are perfect. Of course, they are not. And I have no 
doubt that the six New England Governors and others in opposition 
are entirely sincere in their conviction of the temporary disadvan¬ 
tage of these trade pacts to some of their local industries. It is 
always true that somebody has got to have his toes trod on a bit. 
But in the long run, under expanding international trade, those 
very industries that now complain will benefit from their share of 
the greater purchases that will eventually come from abroad and 
from a more prosperous people here at home. Thus our only sen¬ 
sible course is to make every effort to welcome a flow of trade not 
with our own country alone but all over the world. With this flood 
coming in, all the ships now stranded on high-sand tariff barriers 
will be floated off and there will be prosperity all aroimd. 

These, then, are my general reasons for hoping that these en¬ 
lightened trade arrangements will be gradually expanded. So far 
as I can see. they seem to represent the one tangible effort made 
during the thirties to dam the tide of Intense nationalism. Including 
our own particular brand, that has played such havoc with world 
commerce. In a darkling world of upset trade they constitute the 
only bright ray of light. 

This coxmtry must not turn back the hands of the clock. Despite 
so many neo- and quasi economists to the contrary, we Americans 
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believe that prosperity rests not on soaroity but on abundanoe. 
We still believe In private initiative and in the honest enterprise 
that has built up our country over the last 190 years. There are no 
frontiers to the mind or geniUB of the American people. We vdU 
atm fight—^believe It or not, as you Ulce —tor the ideal of hard work 
and thrift in private and public affairs. And I believe we shall not 
turn our backs on the policy of rebuilding world trade. The pursuit 
of such a policy now wUl» when anything like peaceful times comes 
again, mean for us gmtly added prosperity and Increasingly high 
standards of living for all our people. 


The Late Father Alphonse H. Van Oppen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, MarcKS {legislative day of Monday, March 4 ), 1940 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, a few days ago word was 
received from Holland of the death of Rev. Alphonse H. Van 
Oppen, who was for a long time a leader in religious activi* 
ties in the State of Connecticut. At the time of his death he 
was 90 years old, and had been living in Holland, the land 
of his birth, for the past 20 years. 

In the Catholic Transcript of last week appeared a very 
fine editorial referring to this distinguished churchman. 
Among the interesting references of the editorial was a re¬ 
minder that Father Van Oppen was head of a parish made 
up of the French-American and Oerman-American people 
of his city, who worked in harmony for the spiritual de¬ 
velopment of their families and their community, and did it 
with great success. 

It has seemed to me that a reminder of this good feeling 
of a long time ago might at least be a little bit helpful to 
the need for tolerance in this uncertain period. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine editorial be pub¬ 
lished in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Catholic Transcript] 

TiO: OLDEST OF ALL 

Father Van Oppen, who died In his native Holland last week, 
was a priest for 66 years. Never, till a few years ago, did a priest 
of the diocese of Hartford celebrate his fiftieth anniversary. This 
Belgian-educated priest stands alone—alone he wm stand for a 
century at least, and perhaps forever. 

He was ordained before coming to America. After serving for a 
3 rear or two as a curate in Windsor Iiocks, he went to Putnam 
for another short stay. He was then sent to Meriden, to St. 
Rose’s Church, and almost immediately established St. Laurent’s 
parish. The French and Germans of the city were set apart and 
they worshiped under his direction. He was their pastor for about 
40 years. 

In the year 1919 Father Van Oppen resigned his Meriden parish 
and returned to Holland to spend another 20 years, serving as 
chaplain to a religious community, where he Uved and revived 
his love of home and country. How he could have been happy for 
20 years away from the parish which he had established and buUt 
up, and absent from his adopted country, is one of the mysteries 
of human nature which is not ours to solve. 

American priests who remember the retired Hollander very well, 
all agree that kindness was his both by nature and ctatlvation. 
His parish loved him and enabled him to do the best possible 
work for them. He kept a good school for their children, and 
watched carefuUy over the spiritual and even the temporal health 
of all. They were anxious to second him in every endeavor. 

Father Van Oppen was not pastor of Bt. Latirent’s parish for a 
full year before be called upon his people to come out and provide 
a cellar for their proposed church. They assembled so numerously 
and worked so diligently that their tindertaking was brought to 
a successful close before the end of the day. Joy reigned supreme, 
the enthusiastic workers came together under the leadership of 
their band, and paraded the town, holding aloft their spades and 
shovels and demonstrating their delight in the performance of 
the day. 

Good nature and good feeling obtained throughout the 20 years 
of Father Van Oppen’s Meriden pastorate. The French loved him 


as dearly as did the Oermans, and both were almost inconsolable 
when he decided to yield to the encroaohments of age and retire 
to Bpend his closing days in his native land. Had Father Van 
Oppen himself realised that 20 years of his life still remained 
to him, It is doubtful that he would have resigned his parish In 
1010. His Meriden flock were known to bim and they were eager 
to render respect and reverence as well as gratitude and obedience 
to their spiritual father. 

Rev. Alphonse Van C^pen goes on record as one of the church 
builders of the diocese of Hartford. When he came here many of 
his fellow oountrsrmen were laying the outposts of the see of 
Hartford. They were well educated and holy men. They sacri¬ 
ficed themselves generously for their people and they are worthy 
of whatever of gratitude the Oathollci of this State can render 
them. We must remember Father Van Oppen in our prayers dur¬ 
ing the holy season of Lent and further on throughout the year. 


The First 7 Years of the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 (legislative day of Monday, March 4 ), 1940 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. SCHWKLLENBACH, OP 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Record the most Infor¬ 
mative and ablest address upon the accomplishments and the 
record of the New Deal which it has been my privilege to 
hear, an address delivered by the distinguished junior Senator 
from the State of Washington [Mr. Schwellenbach] yester¬ 
day evening over the radio in the Washington Star Radio 
Forum. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Seven years ago today Franklin Roosevelt became President. To 
get the whole picture, It may be wen to think briefly of that day. 
I am going to let one of the Nation’s most respected and reliable 
newspaper correspondents describe It to you. Yesterday, in the 
New York Times, Turner Catledge said this: 

*‘That day dawned a dark one in every respect. The great depres¬ 
sion hung over the country like a darkening cloud. Banks were 
closing literally by the hundreds. Life savings In bank accounts 
and securities were being blown away like so much dust. Homes 
and farms were going on the auction block in ever-increasing 
numbers. In certain sectioiss citizens were beginning to grow 
desperate.” 

President Roosevelt quickly changed those conditions. Within a 
week the hearts of the American people, which had been fiUed 
with despair, found new hope and courage. They had a leader 
whom they trusted. Never In our history has one man accom¬ 
plished what Roosevelt did then. He was acclaimed by everyone. 
It is hardly understandable how a man who had accomplished 
this much and had been so acclaimed could have been subjected 
to the wrath, rancor, and even ridicule which have been the 
President’s lot the last 6^ years. 

Tonight Senator Taft and I are supposed, in 12 minutes each, 
to set up a sort of balance sheet on Rooeevelt’s 7 years as Presi* 
dent. Balance sheets invariably have two sides. On one are the 
assets and on the other are the UabiUtles. The business whose bal¬ 
ance sheet shows no liabilities hasn’t done very much businees. I 
am not going to be foolish enough to claim that there have been no 
liabilities In the Roosevelt record. We have had Presidents who 
have made no mistakes. They are the ones who have accomplished 
nothing. 

What are the Roosevelt accomplishments? 

First was the rehabilitation of banks and the establishment of 
Federal deposit insurance. The number of failures has been 
brought down from 1,500 per year under Hoover to 51 per year 
under Roosevelt. Even in these failures 89% percent of the de¬ 
positors have been paid in full. 

More than 2,500,000 young boys have been taken off the streets 
and rehabilitated physically and mentally in the O. C. O. camps. 

TWO million nine hundred thousand homes have been buUt or 
rebuilt under the Federal Housing Act, 

Nationid farm income has increased from $4,682,000,000 in 1082 
to $7,711,000,000 in 1989. Farm wealth has increased two and 
a quarter billions. Farm foreclosures dropped from 36 per thou¬ 
sand to 18 per thousand. The rural-electrlflcation program haa 
brought cheap electricity to 1,500,000 farm folks. Six mauon 
farmers now participate in the soil-conservation program. 
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8tno0 1986 the Natloitil Youth Aitmtuietmtlaii has made It i>os- 
sthle far 3,600,000 young boys and girls to get hlgh-sGhoti and 
college education. 

Under the Prestdent’s foreign-trade program our esports in¬ 
creased from a billion and a half in 1982 to three billion one 
hundred million in 1989. 

under President Eoosevelt Congress has written the Social 
Becrurlty Act, which Is our first refcognitlon of the responsibility 
of Gk>vemment to the aged. It has adopted a Fair Wage Standards 
Act tinder Which wages of 900,000 have been Increased. It has 
regulated stock selling and public utilities. It hds given those 
who labor the right to organize and bargain ooUectively. It is of 
interest in reference to these oontroversal questions that the 
Republican Party policy committee, under Qlenn Frank, in its 
recent report did not urge abandonment of a one of them. The 
BepubUoans say they will keep all these reforms. They claim 
they can operate them better than can the Democrats. In that 
regard I slxnply want to say this. It is very eeldtmi that a parent 
who did not want to have children turns out to be a very good 
father or mother. Our Republican friends have certainly proved 
in the last 7 srears that they did not want these reform children 
to be bom. 

Now, let us turn to the liability side of this balance sheet. Xjet 
us examine briefly the most serious chargee made against the 
President. 

The first Is that he has only half solved the iinemployment prob¬ 
lem. Our friends say that he has only reduced unemployment from 
the fourteen or fifteen million down to ei^t or nine million. There¬ 
fore, they argue that he has failed. Yet the figures show that 
Roosevelt has done a much better Job than he la given credit for. 
In 1939 there were 48,000,000 laborers in the United States, 47,000,000 
of them at work. On December 31 last year there were 54,000,000 
laborers in the United States, 46,000,000 of them at work. Of the 
8,428,000 unemployed at the present time, approximately 7,000,000 
are accounted for by increases in the laboring population of the 
united States. President Roosevelt has come within 1,000,000 of the 
1929 figure. 

The second charge Is that we have Increased the national debt. 
That, too, is true. But that statement is very widely exaggerated. 
The national debt at the end of Hoover‘8 last fiscal year was 
$23,766,000,000. The gross national debt as of December 31 last year 
was $41,042,000,000. Therefore it is argued that the debt has been 
increased by $18,190,000,000. It must be remembered, however, that 
we are setting up a balance sheet. Any fair balance sheet makes a 
showing of the assets as well as the liabilities. On December 31 we 
had cash on hand in the Treasury, In the Stabilization Fund, and in 
Qovemment-owned corporations amounting to $7,715,000,000. De¬ 
ducting these items leaves a true net Increase In the national debt 
of $10,476,000,000. Of this, $2,000,000,000 was spent paying off the 
obligations created during the Coolidge administration for the sol¬ 
diers' bonus. Deducting this $2,000,000,000 payment, which should 
not be charged against ]h%6ldent Roosevelt, you have an actual net 
increase In the national debt up to December 31, of $8,476,000. 
The deductions that I have made are actual cash deductions, but 
that doesn’t mean that the country as a whole hasn’t many other 
assets for the money which was spent. We have school buildings, 
public buildings, highways and streets, water works, reclamation and 
power dams, ahports, rural electrification lines. There isn’t time to 
list them all or give the amount for each. But these items of a 
permanent nature which have been added to the total national 
wealth have a value of thirteen and one-half billion dollars. In 
addition to that we spent four and one-half billion dollars on xia- 
tional defense. Certainly nobody today regrets that investment. 

The third charge is that President Roosevelt has let labor run 
wild. We have had too many strikes. The other night I heard 
over the radio a speaker tell of the railroad brotherhoods’ record 
during this last 10 years, with no strikes, no contracts broken by 
either side. I thought, why couldn’t all labor unions be like the 
railroad brotherhoods? Then I remembered 1916, when they were 
fighting for an 8-hour day. I got some of the magazines of that 
day. I found there the same attacks upon the railroad brother¬ 
hoods that are now being made upon the A. F. of L. and the 
C. 1. O. Let me read briefly from one of them, which Is typical. 1 
quote: 

’’Are the patriotic citizens of this country going to remain Inert 
and let this disease continue Its ravages? Are they going to let 
the barons of organized labor secure a stronger and sponger hold 
on their Government until this Nation will be converted Into a 
mere mobocracy?” 

That Is what they then said about the railroad brotherhoods. 
Both sides to that controversy have since learned how to deal with 
each other amicably. So long as we have the Weirs and the 
Qirdlers dominating our Industrial scene. Just so long will we have 
labor controversy. 

The fourth charge Is that business can no longer operate at a 
profit. The facts are that during the 3 jrears from 1936 to 1988, 
Inclusive, the net profit of industry averaged 8.3 percent on net 
worth, the highest return ever made by American industry; this 
compared with 6.6 percent In the 3 years from 1927 to 1029. The 
fact Is that last year’s figures show a substantial increase in net 
pmflt over the year before. 

For the last years we have heard scare stories. None of them 
proved true. You were told that Roosevelt was to plunge us Into 
inflation. Yet today the American dollar Is the soundest and 
most sought after currency In the world. 
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You were told when we passed the WheeleivRaybum MU pubUo- 
utilities stock values would be deetaroyed. Since then the average 
index figure for utiUtlee* common stocks has gone up from 68 to 69. 

You were told that the President wanted to control the oourts 
in order that he might destroy your liberties. Yet 8 weeks ago the 
Supreme Court, a majority of whom be has now appointed, handed 
down the most outstanding opinion supporting the liberties of 
the people It has ever rendered. 

You were told that If we passed the reorganization bill Roosevelt 
would become a dictator. Yet the two reorganization orders he 
has sent to the Congress were approved almost without debate. 

You were told last fall, when we passed the President’s neu- 
traUty bill, that within 2 months we would be at war. The leader¬ 
ship of Franklin Roosevelt has kept and will keep us at peace. 

Republican speakers rely chiefly upon their prediction that dis¬ 
aster is Just around the corner. Fortunately for the American 
people, that seems to be the same elusive comer around which 
Hoover promised to find prosperity. 

Tliese last 10 years have been cruel ones everywhere. All about 
us we see civilization threatened. The rest of the world is at war. 
We are at peace. The economic stniotures of many nations have 
coUapsed. Ours has been maintained. Foreign currencies have 
crumbled. Ours has stood firm. In most places civil liberties have 
been destroyed. Ours have been protected. Knowing the fair- 
mindedness of the American people, who view the record In the 
light of the problems and difficulties, I think most of them on this 
night are saying to Franklin Roosevelt, "Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 


Letter From Raymond Clapper to Ernest T. Weir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 {legislative day of Monday, March 4), 19i0 


LETTER FROM THE MONTGOMERY (ALA.) ADVERTISER OF 
klARCH 3, 1940 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a letter from 
Rajmiond Clapper to Ernest T. Weir, appearing in the Mont¬ 
gomery Advertiser of March 3 last. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

fProm the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of March 8, 1940] 

CLAPPER’S LETTER 

(By Raymond Clapper) 

Washington, March 2.— Dear Mr. Weir: I find that your letter 
to me of February 28 has been distributed as a general press release 
by the Republican National Committee. Therefore the controversy 
must be of more public interest than I had assumed. 

Nothing is more Important, In a system of private enterprise, than 
that Government and business have reasonable working relations 
with each other. Our system rests fundamentally upon private 
enterprise. But sometimes conditions reach a point where Govern¬ 
ment must do certain things to cushion the effects of maladjust¬ 
ments. In response to public demand, and 1 think to real public 
need, we have adopted Federal guaranties for collective bargi^ng, 
for wage-and-hour protection In the bottom levels, for old-age and 
unemployment insurance, for stock-market regulation and super¬ 
vision of those who handle the invested fimds of the public. 

But many businessmen fought most of these and did everything 
possible to prevent tbelr enactment. I believe you fought Govern¬ 
ment efforts to protect collective bargaining. Only 2 months ago 
you said "Fascism, communism, nassi-lsm, and new deallsm all came 
out of the same box.” 

Hence, when the Glenn Frank report was Issued, accepting most 
of these reforms in principle, I said it would be fine If you got 
behind this report and pushed It. But I doubted If you would In 
view of your recent speech Unking the New I>eal as of common 
origin with communism and nazl-lsm. 

I am happy to have you say that I am wrong, because a leading 
and highly respected Industrialist like yourself can do much. As 
you go about In your capacity as chairman of the Republican finance 
committee, collecting funds, you can Induce your business friends 
to see the light also. For I su^>ect that some of them are still 
loyal to the Mr. Weir of old, when you were fighting collective- 
bargaining legislation and before you saw the great light. 

The La Follette Civil Liberties Committee report asserts that you 
were prominent among antlunlon forces and that your Welrton 
Steel Co. "purchased large quantities of munitions In 1933 during 
a strike and. In 1934, when there was a threat of a general strike 
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on the Iscnie of tmlon recognition. Welrton Steel Oo., It will be 
remembered, was Instrumental in Incapacitating the National Labor 
Board’s order for an election to determine employee representation, 
and obtained an injunction against the Board.” 

Tou were singled out as an unfortunate example of an antiunion 
employer by William Oreen. president of the A. F. of L.. in his 
recent book. Labor and Democracy. 

Mr. Oreen says: “Among the employers whose cases were heard by 
the Labor Board (the first board under N. I. R. A.) were men like 
Bmest T. Weir, of the Welrton Steel Co., who met labor with every¬ 
thing to take and nothing to give. These men were determined 
from the outset to prevent at all costs any and all forms of workers' 
exercise of their rights. Their decisions were made and their minds 
were made up not to yield an inch of power or privilege to which 
they cling. It was interesting and signihcant that there were rela¬ 
tively few employers with practical direct experience in management 
who were so recalcitrant and unbending.” 

So when you say you fully approve of the Glenn Prank report, I 
assume that the past Is to be forgotten and you now subscribe to 
the report, including this passage: “The right of the American 
workers to organize under leadership of their own choosing and to 
bargain collectively with management is essential to protect the 
interest of the workers. It is proper that a right so basic should be 
guaranteed by law.” 

It is encouraging that you have come to a more broad-minded 
attitude about these questions because nothing could be more salu¬ 
tary than revival of the Republican Party on a bwis that would 
Inspire public confidence. The country as well as the party has 
suffered from the stupidities of the opposition in recent years. 

Note.—I hope you will induce the Republican National Commit¬ 
tee to grant me the courtesy of giving this reply the same circulation 
Which it gave your letter to me. 

Sincerely yours, 


Raymond Clapper. 


Proposed Loan to Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 {legislative day of Monday, March 4 ), 1940 


ARTICLE BY GARNETT D. HORNER 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be published in the Appendix of the Record 
an article by Garnett D. Horner, in which His Excellency, 
the Minister of Finland, Hjalmar J. Procope, stated that 
the loan available to his country through the Export-Import 
Bank would greatly help his country. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

New Loan Will Help Finland Greatly, Procope Says—^Ministry 
Is Optimistic as He Speeds Plans for Using Credit 
(By Garnett D. Horner) 

Finland, fighting on against Russian invaders with an unbeaten 
spirit and the conviction that she will get adequate help from the 
outside sooner or later, sped arrangements today to buy vital non- 
military supplies here with a new $20,000,000 credit from the 
Export-Import Bank. 

“Don’t think that because the Finnish forces have retreated 
some and suffered some reverses that we are beaten,” Finnish Min¬ 
ister Hjalmar J. Procope told a press conference at the Legation 
late yesterday after a trans-Atlantic telephone talk with his Prime 
Minister. 

”Mo6t of you thought 3 months ago that we would he beaten 
In 2 or 3 days, but we are still fighting," he added. “Even 
if we have to retreat a little more we still will have strong lines 
of defense and will keep on fighting, convinced that help wiU 
come sooner or later. 

“No one can help us so much without going into war as the 
United States.” 

NEW $90,000,000 CREDIT 

He said that gasoline, oil. wheat, lard, and other supplies to be 
bought with the new $20,000,000 credit allocated Finland by the 
Export-Import Bank even before President Roosevelt had signed 
legislation making possible the loan, would be of great aselstanoe 
to his country. 

In addition to these civilian commodities which can be bought 
with the Government-loan funds, Finland also needs airplanes, 
artillery, and ammunition and is buying large quantities of these 
war materials here with her own fxmds, Mr. Procope added. 


Both Mr. Prooope and Col. Per ZlUiaous, Finnish military attach^, 
emphasized that current reverses to the Finnish forces on the 
Karelian Isthmus were not of vital importance. 

"There are two ways to fight a war," Colonel ZUliacus said. 
"You can hold ground and sacrifice your people, or saorlfloe groiuid 
to a certain extent and save your people. We have lots of ground 
and few people and so are sacrificing some ground." 

He added that the Russian Invaders had an even harder Job 
ahead than they had faced so far in the way of terrain, with 
himdreds of lakes and hilly, rocky, wooded ground ahead of them, 

ROADS BAD IN SPRING 

Furthermore, he said, spring would provide new difficulties for 
the Russians. With the breaking up of ice and the melting of 
snows the last of April, Finland’s roods will be virtually impassable 
for a month or so. Increasing the dlflloulties of an attacking army. 

Mr. Prooope said there scarcely was one place in Finland that had 
not been bombed by the Russians "with absolutely no military 
goals to achieve." The Finnish civilians killed or wounded total 
between 2,000 and 3,000, he added. 

He and Colonel ZUliacus said they did not know definitely why 
Finnish planes had not bombed Leningrad in retaliation. Colonel 
ZUliacus said it was an Important strategical point for bombing, 
but assumed that the Finnish Army leaders were not willing to 
risk the loss of planes on such a venture untU they were sure they 
could do the Job effectively. 

SWEDISH LOAN APPROVED 

Jesse H. Jones, the Federal Loan Administrator, announced the 
new credit allocation to Finland yesterday and at the same time 
disclosed that the Export-Import Bank had allocated $15,000,000 to 
the Bank of Sweden to finance American exports to that country 
and had confirmed a previously announced $10,000,000 loan to 
Norway. 

He said President Roosevelt, who has been away from the Capital 
on a sea-going vacation, had advised him he would sign the meas¬ 
ure by which Congress authorized a $100,000,000 increase in the 
bank's capitalization. 

The agency which is making the advances was created 6 years 
ago to help trade with Russia. 

Warren Lee Pierson, the 42-y6ar-old Los Angeles lawyer who heads 
the bank, grinned as he reviewed the turnabout since then. 

“I can still remember working with Bill Bullitt (then United 
States Ambassador to Russia and now Ambassador to France) on 
the Presidential order setting up the bank in 1934,” he said. 

NEVER GOT AROXWD TO IT 

"We were recognizing Russia and expected to do a lot of trading 
with them and figured this bank would help finance the business. 

"Somehow, we never got around to loaning any money to Russia. 
Weren’t we lucky?" 

The bank now has three main credit lines—Finland and Scandi¬ 
navia. Latin America, and China. 

Under the new law, the bank can have $200,000,000 of loans out¬ 
standing at any one time. With the new Finnish loan and the 
$15,000,000 credit given Sweden at the same time, the bank’s loans 
now amount to about $100,000,000. 

Mr. Pierson indicated that Sweden will get more, Denmark Is in 
line, China may get as much as $20,000,000—maximum loan which 
may be made to any one country out of the new money—^more, and 
Latin America is slated for generous consideration. 


Reciprocal-Tariff Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHAN GURNEY 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5 {legislative day of Monday, March 4 ), 1940 


EDITORIALS FROM SIOUX CITY TBIBUNB 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record two editorials from the Sioux City 
Tribune of February 27, 1940. The editorials were written by 
Mr. O. L. Brownlee. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Sioux City Tribune of February 27, 1040] 

FOR MB. HULL TO ANSWER 

If we were a Congressman—and we’re thankful that we are not 
one—^we’d probably make ourselves obnoxious by asking Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull a few pointed questions concerning certain of 
his acts and policies with respect to reciprocal trade relations 
agreements. 
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For txuttanoe, wo*d aak him to tell tike oountry specific 
zeduetioQs, If any. bad been made in sdiedule 804—the ste^ 
schedule—and to 0ve his version of why steel tariffs have advanced 
about 75 percent since 1082 while he has been reducing tariffs on 
tBim and mine products. 

We*d ask him to set down in black and white the number of 
tariff reductions he has made on manufactured goods of all kinds, 
how much revenue the Qovemment has lost through reduotions 
made in customs duties, and how many and what schedules he has 
increased, and how much revenue the Qovemment has gained 
thereby. 

We'd ask Mr. Hull to explain why. if the Hawley-Smoot tariff law 
is such a bad law, nothiiig has been done in 7 years to repeal or 
amend it? Why has Mr. Hull let most of its provisions stand 
while he has been whittling down the tariff on raw materials which 
those same manufactories buy from the farmer, miner, ertc. 

We'd ask Mr. Hull to confirm or deny that his policy actually is 
intended to favor the very “interests'* he denounces by crediting 
credits here which they can liquidate with their manufactured 
products. 

Yes, we’d probably get in pretty bad with the free traders, but 
we'd have the satisfaction of seeing anybody squirm when and if he 
attempted to answer those questions. 


STESL AND FARM TARIFFS 

Between the years 1922 and 1937, inclusive, the tariff duty on 
crude and semi-finished steel products enabled American manu¬ 
facturers to collect approximately $8,408,000,000 from Ame ri can 
consumers. 

The Iron Age, organ of the steel industry, of April 1, 1988, printed 
a financial analysis of the steel industry which showed a capital 
investment of $4,430,886,614 in units representing 92.2 percent of 
the coimtry's total plant capacity. 

Thus it will be seen that duHng the 16-year period 1922-27, 
the steel industry's tariff “take" alone amounted to approximately 
200 percent of the invested capital. Steel mankifacturlng is defi¬ 
nitely a good business. 

Out of that extra “take," of course, came the higher wages en¬ 
joyed by American steel industry workers than German, Engl is h . 
French, Belgian, and other foreign laborers are paid. One purpose 
of the tariff, of course, is to enable industry to pay higher wages. 

Imagine, if you can, what would happen if tariffs on farm prod¬ 
ucts were as high and equally as effective as they are on steel. 
Suppose that agriculture could pull down double its capital invest¬ 
ment in 16 years. 

The total capital investment of agriculture is in the neighbor¬ 
hood of $46,000,000,000—in land, buildings, machinery, livestock, 
poultry, etc, 

Hiat means in 15 years, operating on the same tariff base en¬ 
joyed by steel, agriculture would pull down about $90,000,000,000 
in tariff benefits over and above the world price it generally has 
received. 

'That would amount to about $6,000,000,000 per year. Agriovil- 
tural Income under present conditions amounts to about $8,000,- 
000,000 per year. 'That extra $6,000,000,000 of Income la just about 
what is needed to put agriculture on a parity-price basis with steel. 

Accepting the principle that the velocity at which the American 
farm dollar turns over is seven times each year, it will be seen 
that with a $14,000,000,000 annual moome for agriciUture. the 
national Income would be boosted up to around $08,000,000,000 per 
year which is just about where it should be to carry the present 
tax burden and support Government in the extravagant style to 
which it has become accustomed. 

If we accept that seven-time turnover—and it cannot be mathe¬ 
matically refuted—^we can, by the simple process of multiplication, 
determine that the extra $90,000,000,000 of a farm Income would 
have created $630,000,000,000 of national income—and there would 
have been no depression, no xmemployment, no relief problem. 

Businessmen generally are beginning to see that side of the 
picture which probably accounts for the increased consideration 
the parity principle is receiving In high financial and manufac¬ 
turing circles. Business wante the extra volume and profits that 
can be wrung out of increased farm income. 


The Neel^ Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 

OF XIKKSSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5,1940 

Mt. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, for the past several 
months a large amount of the time of Members of Congress 
has been taken up proponents and opimttents of the Neely 


motion-picture measure, or anti-block-boddng bill, both in 
the way of private interviews and also in the form of letters, 
telegrams, and petitions. 

Of course, we like to get the varied views of these interested 
parties, but it does seem as a matter of good, ordinary busi¬ 
ness judgment, that, if there is need for this proposed legis¬ 
lation, If there is something wrong with the system now In 
vogue by the motion-picture industry, then are we not justi¬ 
fied in asking the question, Why in the name of common sense 
do they not wake up, clean their own house, and rectify their 
program so as to meet the criticism on the part of the public 
which favors the Neely bill? 

Wliy is it necessary to make such business problems matters 
of legislation? Why do we have to try, and I believe foolishly, 
to legislate business ethics cmd principles of business manage¬ 
ment? It is not only foolish but it is Just another one of the 
many Insidious ways in which we are doing away with indi¬ 
vidual initiative, contaminating business with politics, and 
otherwise destroying the sound and fundamental principles 
of free government originally set up in this coimtry, and 
which worked so well for about 130 years that they made us 
the greatest industrial nation in the world. 

As an illustration of the sort of thing that Is going on and 
that we are asked to pass on in this matter, I submit the 
following letter Just received from the Independent Tlieatre 
Owners of the Northwest, and express the hope that these 
groups will iron out their differences and thus make the 
Neely bUl imnecessary: 

February 29, 1940. 

Mr. W. H. Workman, 

Metro-Goldtoyn-Mayer Distributing Corporation, 1104 Currie 
Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Workman: Yesterday afternoon we learned that your 
company had conducted a preview of a motion picture at a theater 
in this city. 'To this preview and under the pretense of showing 
this picture, and for no other reason, you asked the City Wide 
Leisure Time Activities Committee of the P. T. A. Central Council of 
Minneapolis to Invite Its members. 

After you had succeeded in bringing a large number of the P. T. A. 
members to the theater you asked them to listen to speeches by 
four hirelings of the producers and their affiliated theaters on the 
motion-picture block-booking bill which was recently passed by the 
United States Senate and is now before the United States House of 
Representatives for their consideration. This bill is more commonly 
known as the Neely bill, and its purpose is to permit theater owners 
some right of selection, which they do not now have. In choosing the 
type of motion pictures which they would like to show in their 
respective theaters. 

Immediately after the speeches by the paid members at the 
producers and affiliated theaters and as an apparent part of a well- 
covered-up scheme, someone got up from the floor and made a 
motion that the group go on record against the Neely bill. It is a 
trlbuto to the intelligence of the people present that they refused 
to be hoodwinked and for that reason would not vote on this 
motion. 

We, of course, have no objections to any meetings which are 
designed to throw light on the Neely biU and what It means to all 
theaters of the United States and to the theater-going public. 

We know that the above-named Central P. T. A. Council of Min- 
neapc^ls is also desirous of obtaining all the Information they can 
on the Neely bill. This Is especially true In view of the fact that 
the National Council of the P. T. A. Is on record with its unqualified 
endorsement of the bill and that its national officers have appeared 
before congressional committees urging its passage. 

We know that the City Wide Leisure Hxi^ Committee of Minne¬ 
apolis did not realise they were being called to a meeting at which 
your company and other opponents of the bill would be present to 
give them a one-sided discussion and explanation without offering 
them the opportunity of hearing the other side. 

We ask whether you were afraid to have the other side present 
so that they could explain the merits of the bill to those p^le 
whom you had Invited to the theater? 

The purpose of this letter is simply this: If ytm plan to hold other 
meetixi^ of a similar nature, may we be so bold as to suggest. In 
fairness to those whom you invite, that you advise them of the real 
purpose of the meeting, and may we further ask that you be so 
kind as to invite us so that we can give our views on the merits of 
the Neely bill and why It so vitally affects the interests of the thou¬ 
sands of theater owners In the entire Uhlted States. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 

ATJ.TEn TBsatri Owners of the No ethwist , 
Ben Asrs, Secretary. 
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Discriminatoiy Freight Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT GORE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1940 


ARTICLES BY J. LACEY REYNOLDS 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the following articles by Mr. 
J. Lacey Reynolds: 

Washinoton, D, C. —^The attitude of the railroads of the Nation 
Is an Important factor In the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
current investigation of discriminatory freight rates In the South. 
Southwest, and West. 

Success of the southern freight-rate fight may well depend upon 
the positions taken by the carriers—both North and South—In this 
proceeding. 

So far neither the northern nor southern roads have defined 
their positions. The American Association of Railroads—whose 
membership Includes the major southern lines, incidentally—is 
known to have considered petitioning the Commission to abandon 
the investigation. 

The petition has not been filed to date, but any such move 
would be resented by southerners, particularly if the southern 
lines were a party to It. 

Northern lines opposed the competitive rate reductions granted 
by the I. C. C. in the Southeastern Governors case last fall, and are 
now seeking to reopen the case in hopes of obtaining a reversal. 

They have fought the South on rates traditionally—and for very 
tangible reasons. 

One reason grows out of the layout of the Nation’s rail trans¬ 
portation system. The northern lines are principally east-and-west 
lines, while the southern roads run north-and-south, terminating 
with one exception at the Ohio River. 

Because they obtain longer hauls and therefore greater revenue, 
northern lines would prefer to handle east-west traffic. For in 
taking north-south shipments, they receive revenue only for the 
relatively short distance to the Ohio River crossings, where the 
traffic is turned over to southern lines. 

This desire for east-west shipments may be a basic reason why 
northern lines have extended more favorable through rates to 
the carriers east and west of them—^to New England on the one side 
and western trunk-line territory on the other. This is also the 
reason why more uniform freight classifications are found on this 
traffic than on north-and-south traffic. 

Since ample joint rates and uniform classification make for lower 
transportation charges, this is one reason why North and South 
rates are higher than East and West rates. 

Although this may be one explanation of the South’s freight- 
rate plight, it is no justification, rate experts assert. The fact 
that rates and classifications are comparatively unsatisfactory is 
given as one salient reason why the I. C. C. should proceed with 
its investigation into the class-rate structure and bring both into 
better relationship. 

There are other contributory explanations for the traditional 
opposition of northern carriers to southern rate-equality demands, 
but one deserves special mention, since it is considered funda¬ 
mental: The northern railroads do not want southern competition 
for the idustrles located along their own lines. 

They naively admitted this back in 1936 in a memorandum filed 
in answer to a request from the I. C. C. for suggestions as to how 
to remedy the interterritorlal freight-rate problem. 

“The territory (official territory in the North and East) is hemmed 
in on the south, southwest, and the west by territories, and car¬ 
riers serving them, all seeking to market their products within the 
territory served by official lines,” the memorandum read, “In 
many Instances such commodities sought to be marketed within 
official territory come into direct competition with the commodities 
produced in that territory. 

“Official lines, therefore, are duty bound to protect the geographi¬ 
cal or other natural advantages possessed by shippers or producers 
on their lines, and as a matter of Justice and equality they may 
not be required to join in such low bases of interterritorlal rates 
as to nullify or neutralize these natural advantages.” 

Of course, the principal “natural advantage” referred to Is lower 
freight rates. 

Here we have the spectacle of northern lines pleading In the name 
of “justice and equality” to maintain an imjust and inequitable 
rate structure—^without thought for the national Interest and with¬ 
out regard for the efieot of such discriminations on the Nation’s 
economic development. 

In the Temporary National Economic Committee’s forthcoming 
study of the effects of freight-rate discriminations on regional 


competition and development. Its economists are expected to 
demonstrate oonoliulvely how freight-rate dlscrlmlnatlonB can be 
used by Interests In the dominant North to Insulate themselves 
against serious competition from the South and West. 

In view of the past attitude of northern carriers and their ap¬ 
parent imoonoern for the general welfare, a southern leader in the 
freight-rate fight recently made this slgnlflcant comment: 

“The I. C. O.’s present mvestlgatlon will determine whether we 
will permit northern railroads to dictate, rather than serve, our 
whole national economy.” 

The attitude of the southern carriers toward the investigation 
has not been brought out into the open, although some of their 
officials have been hobnobbing with southern raw-material and 
heavy-goods shippers, who are working to kill the probe. 

In the readjustment of rate inequalities, southern railroads face a 
fundamental problem: How to effect rate reductions and still 
maintain revenues. 

No disastrous revenue cuts are likely to flow out of rate reduc¬ 
tions on a few products, and that may explain why they went along 
with the southeastern Governors in their recent case. Only a lim¬ 
ited number of commodities was Involved In that case. 

But In any general lowering of the rate level, the southern lines 
fear that their financial structure will be impaired. Of course, 
those favoring lower rates are inclined to take the carriers to task 
for their fears. 

They point out that railroad officials too often have been wedded 
to the theory that rate reductions necessarily mean reductions 
in revenue. Lowering of rates may attract additional voliime of 
traffic to produce increased revenues. It is argued. Failure of 
railroads In general to realize this is advanced as one reason why 
they have taken such a beating at the hands of motor-carrier 
operators. 

Aside from this, however, the southern carriers find themselves 
In a precarious position In the coming Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission investigation. While they may be disinclined to grant a 
general rate cut for revenue reasons, they cannot argue that the 
general average of rates to. from, and within the South are any¬ 
where near as low as for official territory. 

Recently they admitted to—or rather, tried to convince—^the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the excess of southern rates 
over levels in official territory was not less than 20 percent. This 
figure was arrived at, they said, after actual traffic tests on all 
shipments moving between southern and official territories for a 
period of 2 months. 

Although the statement was made for another purpose—^to 
persuade the Commission to give them a larger division of the 
rates on traffic between the two regions—it places apologists for 
the South’s freight rate level In an embarrassing position. 

Recently they have attempted to convince the public that 
southeastern freight rates are not “unreasonably” high. Now 
they are forced to defend this excess of 20 percent as “reasonable.” 

Southern carriers, thus having deprived themselves of grounds 
for denial of the argument that southern rates are higher, may 
follow one or more of a number of alternatives in the I. C, O. 
Investigation. 

Of course, they could join with the southern freight-rate bloc 
and fight shoulder to shoulder for removal of dlscrlminatlozui, re¬ 
gardless of the attitude of northern carriers or southern heavy- 
goods shippers, who already enjoy low rates and fear that a gen¬ 
eral readjustment may deprive them of their advantage. 

They may elect to stay out of the fight Insofar as possible. 
Naturally, this would Involve separating themselves from the 
American Association of Railroads in the event the association 
should actively fight the investigation. To remain in the asso¬ 
ciation, even though maintaining a neutral attitude otherwise, 
likely would create resentment among the southern reductionists. 

There are other alternatives. Southern carriers might fight the 
investigation outright and try to brave the storm that would in¬ 
evitably break about their heads in their own territory. 

Or they might make concessions on some commodities in the 
hope of obtaining shipper support to fight a general reduction. 
But this would be eminently open to attack. 

In the absence of definite information as to their attitude, 
the above merely suggests possible courses of action, to demon¬ 
strate the difficulties that lie ahead in the coming months. No 
one envies them their position. 

Washington. D. C.—In the recent Southeastern Governors 
freight-rate case, Chairman Joseph Eastman voted against the 
South and handed down a scathing dissent in which he emerged 
from the atmosphere of cold Impartiality surrounding the Com¬ 
mission to charge that freight rates had become a political issue. 

Today the southern freight-rate Woe, which had to take this on 
the chin, can in turn indict the New England bred and experienced 
chairman on the equally serious chirge of inconsistency. 

And the Indictment can be leveled not only at Eastman but also 
at Commissioner Claude R. Porter, from Iowa, who Joined in the 
scorching Eastman dissent. 

A check of Commission decisions reveals that both Eastman and 
Porter were on the opposite side of the fence when rates Involving 
their respective regions were Involved. 

Had they been consistent they would have been voting with the 
South in the Governors case. If they should desire to return to the 
paths of consistency, they need only refer to a couple of decisions 
they wrote back in 1930. 
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Dtirlng thftt yw SMtean enunciftted a prlncMe in tlie eaftem 
fliMa-rato imreatteatlon if applied to the Boutheaetern Gov¬ 

ernors caee, womd have met completely the eouthem eituatlon. 
The eaetem olaee-rate study was similar to that now being under¬ 
taken by the I. O. O. In the South, Southwest, and West. 

In the Bsstem Clsss Bate case, one basio ocmslderatlon was 
whether New England manufacturers would continue to enjoy 
rates into the North Central States, on a parity with competing 
manufacturers located elsewhere in ofBclal territory. 

Factors Involved In this determination were not materially 
different from those in the Southwestern Governors' case. New 
England Is a subterritory of official territory, which embraces 
the North and East. 

That the Southeast Is a separate rate-making territory from 
official territoiy Is not a substantui difference, particularly In 
view of the fact that many southern shippers are geographically 
closer to parts of (ffilclal territory than their New England com¬ 
petitors. 

There are other similarities In the New England and southern 
situations. For example, the cost of operating railroads In 
New England was a question, and Eastman conceded that cost of 
operation was greater in New England than In the rest of official 
territory. 

The argument that the cost of operating railroads in the South 
is greater than in official territory has been advanced as partial 
justification for the higher level of southern rates. 

In the Eastern Class Bate case, Eastman discussed cost of op¬ 
eration and other factors, but nilnimlaed their rate-making Im¬ 
portance enough to give the New Englanders competitive trans¬ 
portation access to the desired Ohio-Indlana-Illinols-Michigan 
market. 

In the Southeastern Governors* case, however, he ignored the 
similarities between the situations in New England and the South 
and voted against the South with this pious comment: 

"This Commission has an equal duty with respect to every part 
of the country, and nothing will speed its ruin more quickly 
than the disease of sectionalism." 

Commissioner Porter, who aided with E ast man in the Ckyvemors’ 
case, has an equally Inconsistent record. 

In the western trunk line class rates investigation he wanted to 
give manufacturers in home State of Iowa and in parts of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mlesouri better access to the Illinois 
market in official territory. 

But the majority of the Commission set a level of rates on this 
traffic approximating 126 percent of the rate level In lUinols. 

Porter found himself in "thorough disagreement" with any such 
arrangement and criticized the majority for the manner in which 
it arrived at Its conclusions. 

In doing so, he had incidental occasion to discuss the south¬ 
western freight-rate levels, which he said were 64 percent higher 
than those in official territory. 

Placing himself on record in a manner that shoxild be encourag¬ 
ing to Bouthwestemers In their fight for lower rates. Porter 
commented: 

•This difference (64 percent) is too great. In my estimation.” 

He summed up his dissent ty arguing. In effect, against the con¬ 
tinuation of freight-rate barriers which tend to exclude manufac¬ 
turers of other regions from the markets of official territory: 

•*The result of all these severe changes in relationships," he 
said, "Is certain to be that the western trunk line (Iowa, etc.) 
shlj^ier, partlculaily for Short distances within that teirltory, will 
be unduly restricted and the long-haul shipper, especially from 
the industrial East will be unduly advantaged." 

His and Eastman’s subsequent refusal in the Governors’ case 
to give southern shippers the same advantages they had urged for 
shippers of their home States 9 years before Is best described in 
Prc&dent Roosevelt’s adaptation of a familiar phrase: 

"Inconsistency, thy name Is geography." 


The March of Liberal Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON, HARRY H. WOODRINQ, SEORETARY OF WAR 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address of 
Hon. Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War, at the Washing¬ 
ton Day banquet of the Kansas Democratic Club, in Tqpeka, 
Kans., Thursday evening, February 22, 1940, as follows: 

Tonight on the free soil of Kanaae we oommemorate the birth 
of the father of our free country—a Republic ef tree people— 


free d om of aaeembly, freedom of speech, freedom of the ixress, 
f ree d om of religion—perhaps the last bulwark of freedom—the last 
bulwark of democracy. 

Though bom the subject of a foreign king, Washington was 
the very personification of the dignity of human liberty. He was 
a liberal of liberals. He pledged his life, his fortune to the 
oauee of freedom. Nay more, he devoted whole-heartedly his 
splendid talents, his masterful leadership to the creation of our 
American democracy. Because he was a liberal he was denounced 
as a radical by the Tories of his day, just as his liberal successor 
is today denounced as a radical by these latter-day Tories. 

Throughout America—^indeed throughout the world—the name 
of Washington Is revered and honored. In remembrance of his 
service to America and to the world, noble statues and towering 
monuments have been erected. Nevertheless, his greatest monu¬ 
ment is the living presence of our vibrant American democracy in 
the family of nations. So long as America shaU live the fame of 
Washington will continue to shine in deathless glory. 

As American citizens and as Kansas Democrats, we are heirs to 
the liberalism of Washington and of Jefferson and of their suc¬ 
cessors In the generations that followed—Jackson, Lincoln, Cleve¬ 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin Roose¬ 
velt. Each of these great presidents gave something of his own 
genius, his own character to the fabric of democracy that has been 
woven throughout our history. Ours has been a dynamic, a 
progressive—^not a static-nation. With only oooaslonal Inter¬ 
ruptions, we have moved steadily forward—forward to a better 
and a fuller life, to a brighter and happier existence. At times 
clouds of discouragement may temporarily obscure our vision, but 
from Washington to Roosevelt the course has been steadily up¬ 
ward. Under no one has this progressive advance been more 
marked than during the administration of our greatest of liberals— 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In this march of progress the pioneers of Kansas and their 
successors on the farms, the villages, and the cities of this great 
State have ever been in the ranks of advancing Americans. Here, 
amid the roUlng prairies, some of our most Uberal reforms have 
been launched, ^me of us are old enough to remember that 
prairie fire of Populism that swept our agrlcultxiral West nearly 
half a century ago. The ultraradical farmers of Kansas demanded 
such unheard of reforms as popular elecUon of United States Sen¬ 
ators, a Federal income tax. the Australian ballot, rural free deliv¬ 
ery. parcel post, equal suffrage, reguUtlon of railroad rates, and 
antitrust laws. Radical for the nineties, yes. but for the 1940'8 
aU these reforms are accepted by even the most conservative as 
the true American way. 

Nearly half a century ago, Kansas farmers who proposed such 
Innovations were denounced as starry-eyed dreamers—impractical 
theorists who would ruin the Republic in a vain attempt to enlarge 
our liberties. So, too, the Tories of 1776 denounced Washington 
as loosely advocating a rulno\ 2 s liberty that would breed anarchy 
and chaos. So, too, the Tories of today denounce RTunklln Roose¬ 
velt and his democratic and liberal followers who have brought to 
many millions of our countr 3 nnen the boon of a new freedom—a 
secgirlty and a happiness undreamed of In the philosophy of 
Mammon. 

Seven years ago tonight, the futxire of our American Republic 
was none too bright. Banks, business Institutions, tran^omtlon 
agencies, insurance companies—all were victims of cliaotlc eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Fifteen millions vainly sought nonexistent jobs. 
Respectable citizens were reduced to beggary. Even farmers, of all 
people, suffered the pangs of want and hunger. There was only 
one ray of hope. A new President had been chosen. A Democratic 
Congress had been elected. There was a sentiment—^more felt than 
expressed—^that somehow, some way, Roosevelt would do something 
to alleviate the distress, something to lessen the cruel blow that 
had wrought such havoc throughout the land. 

Then came the 4th of March 1983. The ringing Inaugural ad¬ 
dress of our new President was a tonic for the country. Hope 
replaced fear. Courage supplanted despair. It was clear that 
democracy still lived, and that this was a government of, by, and 
for the people. Under the In^irlng leadership of a great humani¬ 
tarian President, the country began the collossal ta& of repairing 
the damage and rebuilding for the futiu«. 

The great problem was made a himdredfold more difficult by the 
neglect and defeatism of the previous administration. In 1928 In 
the midst of prosperity a President had been elected on the promise 
that poverty wotUd be abolished, that all autcmiobiles would be 
twins, and that chicken pies would grace the family menu with 
monotonous regularity. In a few months came the great disil¬ 
lusionment. Prosperl^ vanished like a house of straw in a Kansas 
tornado. Amid the wreckage was left the forlorn and pitiful figure 
of an administration, too discouraged and too inept to attempt re¬ 
pairs. For nearly 4 years feeble efforts were equally divided be¬ 
tween attempts to minimize the scope of the disaster and to 
prove that Its fury had passed. When prompt courage was re¬ 
quired It was hesitant timidity that responded. When bold attack 
was clearly indicated, a craven retreat was ordered. Thus, precious 
time was lost and the forces of despair and defeat were In the 
ascendancy. The change of leadership came none too soon. When 
relief came, a iqiontaneous cry arose—thank God for Franklin 
D. Rooseveltl 

The instant task was to restore to millions of Americans the hope 
of the future. By a series of bold strokes the new administration 
checked the forces of disaster. The crumbling banking structure 
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of the United Stetes wae promptly repaired. Oonfidence wm re* 
stored. Guaranties were provided for bank deposits. To the dis¬ 
may of carping critics, the Government Insurance of deposits not 
only did not wreck our banking Institutions but actually restored 
the vigor that had all but departed from our banka. 

Work was provided—Inad^uate. to be sure, but nonetheless 
welcome—for mUllons of our unemployed. Youths approaching 
manhood, faced only with bleak discouragement, were provided with 
useful work in our Civilian Conservation Corps, where, amid in¬ 
spiring surroundings and clean manhood, millions of yoiuxg men 
contributed materiidly to the conservation of our great natural 
resources. Many millions of men and women were taken from 
relief rolls and given useful ez3aiplo3mient under the W. P. A. and 
P. W. A. facilities. They were given an opportunity to became 
self-supporting and at the same time to add appreciably to the 
tangible assets of our country through the construction of roads, 
buildings, and other substantial Improvements. 

Not only was the Immediate distress appreciably relieved, but 
provision was made to minimize the evils of a recurrence of such 
a disaster. Unempl 03 rment compensation and old-age insurance 
were provided. Payments under our old-age insurance law have 
Just commenced, and already many of our senior citizens are 
enjoying the comfort provided from annuities which transform a 
cheerless old age into one of contentment and happiness. 

Farmers* cash incomes have increased 86 percent over 1933. Ben¬ 
efit payments, commodity loans, and other advances have vastly 
ameliorated the distress of agriculture. You and I know that these 
are mere temporary expedients—a permanent solution for our farm 
problem Is still to be found. With millions of Americans and 
hundreds of millions in other lands ill-clothed and 111-fed, and 
with surplus production of textiles and food in the United States, 
the problem is that of matching huge excesses against desperate 
needs. One of oiir great agrlcultviral problems Is underconsump¬ 
tion. Maldistribution Is the crux of the evil. Grain from Kansas 
wheat fields transformed into bread for the hungry must reach the 
ultimate consumers in teeming American cities and foreign coun¬ 
tries unburdened by excessive transportation and handling charges. 
Nevertheless, though our* farm problem is not permanently solved, 
under a Democratic administration the condition of the farmer is 
vastly improved over that of 7 years ago, and the immediate future 
is bright with the hope of further betterment. 

We would be less than frank if we did not recognize that much 
remains to be done toward improving the relations of capital and 
labor, of government and business. Closer cooperation of all ele¬ 
ments is necessary If we are to have the progress and prosperity so 
essential to the public welfare. However, the national income has 
more than doubled since 1933. Though the national debt has 
Increased, the Nation’s private debt has been tremendously re¬ 
duced. There has been a marked decline in Interest rates, a great 
reduction in mortgage foreclosures and in business faihires. By 
every criterion, by every available test, it Is clearly seen that do¬ 
mestic economic forces under our leadership are moving steadily 
forward toward complete recovery. 

Some of our opponents, whose politics warp their judgment, con¬ 
tinue to inveigh against the progress that has been made. They 
pay lip service to liberalism, but cry out against reform wlth»all 
the zeal of the Tories of Washington's day. Their insistent de¬ 
mand is that we take the Government away from the people under 
the New 13eal and give it back to the Republicans. Without nam¬ 
ing the specific reforms they would repeal, these modem Tories 
emphasize the expense. Expensive? Of course the measures taken 
have been expensive. It is impossible to relieve the distress of 
many millions without an appropriate expenditure of funds. But 
they have been Federal funds, collected from income and exlcse 
taxes. And not $1 spent by the Roosevelt administration in the 
past 7 years has been a tax dollar on your farm or on your home. 
But a true picture of that expense demands an examination of 
both sides of the ledger. We must look at the credits as well as 
the debits. What have we to show for all the billions that have 
been expended? Well, first of all, we have unquestionably pre¬ 
served American democracy. Millions of Americans have found 
relief under our form of government and have not been led astray 
by the siren songs of communism and totalitarianism in despera¬ 
tion of personal frustration. This is a very real, though, perhaps, 
an intangible accomplishment. TTiere are tangible assets also. 
Thousands of miles of good roads have been constructed. Hun¬ 
dreds of new schools, hospitals, and public buildings are found in 
every State in the Union. Great new dams have been constructed, 
developing vast power resources for present and future generations. 
Rivers and harbors have been vastly improved; navigation facili¬ 
ties have been extended: the national defense has been expanded 
and materially strengthened. All this has vastly increased the net 
worth of your Gk)vernment and has, at the same time, provided for 
millions of worthy American citizens, at a time when they were 
faced with threats of permanent unemployment. 

Today our eyes and thoughts are focused on a great war In 
Europe. Another great war is raging in the Orient. The peoples 
Involved in these great struggles number more than half the pop¬ 
ulation of our restless planet. The raging holocaust of war 
threatens to spread its devastating flames over many countries 
not now involved, leaving only the Independent republics of our 
Western Hemisphere unscorched by its fury. The advent of spring 
may redouble the intensity of the conflicts. Horror may be piled 
on horror! The pale horsemen of death, disease, famine, and deso¬ 
lation may range widely among city, village, and farmstead. 


As Secretary of War, I am in a position to know something of 
the horrors of modem warfare. Death and desolation are no longer 
confined to the fighting force and the firing line. From the air 
and from beneath the waves flaming death may and does come to 
men, women, and children, young and old, strong and weak, fight¬ 
ers and nonoombatants. Because 1 know all this, I know that 
America must remain at peace. We can and we must keep out of 
war. Let me pledge to my fellow Kansans that Insofar as my influ¬ 
ence in the councils of this Government may prevail, no son of 
mine and no son of yours will be called upon to serve as a blood 
offering on the altar of Mars. I know that the President of the 
United States hates war with every fiber of his soul, and I Itnow 
that he is firmly resolved that no American blood will be spilled 
on the battlefields of Europe. 

Already we have made great sacrifices to insiire ourselves against 
involvement In the war. We have kept our ships out of the war 
zones. We have sacrificed hundreds of millions in exports. We 
have suffered an acute dislocation of our foreign trade. This loss 
has been a well worth-while sacrifice because It has tended to 
insure the maintenance of peace. 

We have a saying—but not always true—that In national emer¬ 
gencies politics stops at the water’s edge; that Americans of all 
parties, however much they may differ in domestic affairs, always 
support our foreign policies. It Is particularly gratifying to know 
that In this grave crisis of world affairs, the overwhelming majority 
of the people of our Nation is a unit in acclaiming the masterftU 
direction of our foreign policy under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Our policy is first of all to keep America at peace. War would 
bring not only its ghastly toll of death, sorrow, and desolation, but 
it would likewise seriously endanger the very maintenance of our 
democratic institutions. The first few months of the war in ICurope 
have witnessed either the complete or the partial suspension of 
democratic functions in even the most liberal of countries in¬ 
volved. Indeed, a noted British economist recently asked the 
question. Are democracies committing suicide in self-defense? To 
paraphrase the Good Book, what would it profit our country to 
gain a military trliunph and lose Its democratic soxil? 

Ever mindful of the realistic fact that force is needed to repel 
force, we have recently strengthened materially our national de¬ 
fenses. In doing so we have acted not with a view to waging war. 
but rather that we might speak with authority for peace. Our 
entire military policy is based on the defense of our territory and 
our institutions, not on an offensive against any other country 
under God’s heaven. 

While we will probably be able to insulate our country in a 
military sense against the conflicts now raging. America, of course, 
cannot hope to escape the economic consequences of this disaster. 
True, there may be some temporary profit from war orders, but, as 
we know from sad experience, prosperity built on conflict is fleet¬ 
ing and evanescent. War is waste. The waste of war is assessed 
not merely on the vanquished, but with tragic impartiality on victor 
and neutfal as well. 

How long this deadly warfare may continue we know not. It is 
safe to say that one result of any prolonged conflict may well be 
the extinguishment of democracy in Europe and Asia. All the 
more reason then that we in America should preserve our democ¬ 
racy; that we should shield the precious torch of American liberty 
from the gusts of war. This we owe not only to America but to 
human civilization. There should be one place on God’s footstool 
where the rights and dignity of man are preserved as a priceless 
heritage for future generations. With God’s help that place will be 
America. 

While our eyes and thoughts are necessarily on the spectacular 
drama daily enacted on foreign battlefields, we must not permit 
ourselves to lose sight of the domestic scene. Here at home we 
have a full field for our energies and our talents. We Democrats 
have made splendid progress in recent years toward the solution of 
our problems, b\xt much remains to be done. We have relieved 
much of the acute distress due to unemployment, but there are still 
too many jobless who are vainly seeking work. We still have 
poverty in the midst of plenty. Farmers still raise more food than 
they can sell at a reasonable profit, yet millions are undernourished. 
Labor and capital have still to learn the lessons of cooperation. 
Business and government must work together—not apart. We 
must now relate our Federal expenditures more closely to our Fed¬ 
eral revenues. Franklin Roosevelt, with our Democratic adminis¬ 
tration, has remedied the more acute fundamental phases of our 
economic ills. ’The chronic ailments of oxir body politic demand 
the continued attention of a progressive Democratic administration. 
The incidence of the war in Europe has made the solution of our 
domestic problems a hundredfold more difficult. Nevertheless, we 
cannot shirk our responsibility. We cannot delay. The task Is at 
hand. It must be undertaken. 

Here in Kansas, as elsewhere In the Nation, there is a great body 
of independent votera, men and women who put patriotism above 
partisanship. Here, as elsewhere,' these citizens have frequently 
joined the Democrats in advocating and accomplishing those lib¬ 
eral reforms which have meant so much to the happiness and well¬ 
being of the American people. Of recent years, they have formed 
the commendable habit of voting the Democratic ticket with almost 
uniform regularity. The results attained have justified their action. 

This year Is another campaign year. In 1940, as in other recent 
election years, we aim to present to the American people a liberal 
platform and liberal candidates pledged to the continuance and 
development of the liberal policies of the past 7 years. We cannot 
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Affovd » lapM in progreai. We must remmntier that 1% yean of 
Xlkoodore BooaeWt wm followed l >7 4 yean of Taft, that tbe lib¬ 
eral ref anna of 8 yean of Woodrow WUoon wen almost undone in 
the 18 deadly yean of Harding, Oodlldge, and Hoonr. list us not 

K t the progress of 8 yean under Franklin Booseetft to oink 
» morass of 4 yean of some new Tory. 

Here in the center of the great agricultural West, on the annl- 
Tsrsary of the birth of our country's founder, let us rededi c ate our¬ 
selves to American democracy. As patriotic Ameiicane, as liberal 
Democrats, we are proud of our heritage, proud of our achievements, 
and proud of our record of service to the people*. Let us here and 
now resolve that we will vlgcmmsly oppose any recession of Ameri¬ 
can progress. Tbe unterrified democracy of the free State of Blan- 
sas takes its place in the front ranks to fight for the continued 
maintenance of American freedom under a progressive Democratic 
administration both In the State and Nation. We extend a wel¬ 
coming band to all others irrespective of past political beliefs, and 
urge them to make common cause with us in battling for human 
ri^ts. We will close the ranks of liberals and elect a Democratic 
Governor in yansas and a progressive Democratic administration in 
our State and choose a DemocraUc President and a liberal national 
administration. 

With such a force and in such a cause we cannot lose. Once 
more, before another winter's snow blankets the priceless Kansas 
prairies, the victorious banner of democracy will fly at the masthead 
of our great Commonwealth and our glorious Republic. Again we 
will win, because the progressive masses of the American people 
under a militant democracy deserve to win. 


What the Income Tax Coaid Yield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KNUTE HILL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March S, 1940 

RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. KNUTE HILL, OP WASHmOTON 


Mr. Tm.T,. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Regorx), I Include the following radio address 
which I delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System at 
a luncheon of the People's Lobby, March 2, 1940. 


During these early days of the month of March a great many 
of us are engaged in making out our annual income-tax reports. 
It may seem rather strange to some when I say that this is one 
of my pleasant duties. In these days of so much unemployment 
distress, I for one. am certainly thankful that 1 am permitted 
to earn an income on which to pay a tax. Taxes should be 
levied on the basis of abUlty to pay and benefits received. It 
takes money to run a complex modem government; and we who 
receive the benefits and protection of that Government and have 
the opportunity of earning an income because of the existence 
functlonJ^ of that Government should be glad and willing 
to bear our share of the expense in connection therewith. To 
those who are dl^osed to complain may I call attention to Income 
taxes paid in Great Britain: 

An Englishman with a wife azid one child will pay in Income 
taxes this year as follows: 


Income: 

$ 2 , 000 . 

$4,000. 

$ 6 , 000 . 

$ 8 , 000 . 


Tax 


$171.25 
796.25 

1.421.25 

2.171.26 


Btatistlos are rather tiresome but let me Just briefly outline 
the situation in the United States: 

Figures recently reported by the Treasury Department on per- 
aonal incomes for 1988, and Treasury data on corporation profits, 
show that the Federal Government could get at least two to two 
and a hilUon dollars a year more than it does, from taxes 
on personal and corporation Income.. 

The Treasury reports that in 1938, almost 8,000,000 taxable in¬ 
comes were reported, with a total net income of about twelve 
and two-thirds billion dollars. 

Upon this enormous income the total Federal Inocane tax, and 
surtax was only $785,000,000, an average of $265, or 6 percent. 

The average income of these nearly 8,000,000 Individuala was 
$4,215. 

If these 8.000,000, who received the major part of rent, inter¬ 
est, and profits paid in 1938, had paid an average of about $700 
more in inoome tax and surtax, they would stlU have had left an 
average of about $8,500—^whloh was nearly three-quarters more 
than the average family inoome in 1988. 


This would have given the Government a little over $2,000,Ci>00,- 
000 more than it got from income taxes and surtaxes in 1938. ^ 

Of course, under our system of progressive Inoome taxes and 
surtaxes people with incomes under $6,000 would not pay much 
more Inoome tax, not over $100 to $150 more at most, while those 
with Incomes of over $10,000 oould pay $1,000 to $50,000 more 
than they do. 

In 1988 almost 176,000 people reported net incomes of over $10,000 
With a total of $84^7,000,000, upon which they paid just under 
$825,000,000 in taxes. After pa3rlng these taxes they had left 
$2,000,000,360, an average of $13,488. 

In 1986 the reporting corporations paid in cash and stock divi¬ 
dends over seven and a half billion dollars. In 1989, 3,068 com¬ 
panies paid $84141,000,000 in dividends. In 1989, 8,239 companies 
paid $3,566,000,000. 

In addition to these huge dividend payments, the surplus and 
undivided inoome of corporations, estimated on their reports for 
1986, are about $60,000,000,000. 

This is more than the total national debt, upon which the 
Interest payment alone, next year, will be $1,100,0004)001 

Every year about 20,000 people get nearly one-third of aU divi¬ 
dends p^d, and they also have rights to about one-third of the 
$50,000,000,000 of corporation surplus and undivided profits. 

On the basis of British inoome-tax rates, we oould raise nearly 
$8,000,000,000 more in inoome taxes than we do, through the per¬ 
sonal and oorporatlon Income tax. 

Today the National Government raises nearly three-fifths of its 
income by taxes which fall heaviest on those least able to pay. 

You are probably asking yourselves why Congress doesn't change 
this tax system, now, and tax according to ability to pay. Tbe 
real reason is that those who ooiUd and should pay are opposed 
to It. 

Every progressive Member In both branches of Congress, and In 
all parties represented, want Congress to do this. No individual 
Member, however, and no smAll group of Members can force this. 

Under the Constitution all revenue bUls, that is, tax bills, 
have to start in the House of Representatives. That means the 
Hoiise Committee on Ways and Means has to have hearings on 
amending the present revenue act. The chairman of the com¬ 
mittee is the Honorable Hobbxt L. Doughton. If enough people 
will write him, urging that his committee hold hearings, and get 
their R^reeentatives to also aak him, the hearings can be held. 

Unless income-tax rates are raised, needed relief and farm-aid 
will be cut. The American people must make themselves heard on 
this question in Washington. 

We must revise our outmoded tax system so as to place the 
burden of taxation on those best able to pay and in such a way as 
to make collections certain and economical anq, lastly, to raise 
enough revenue to nm our Government and retire our debt. 


Utah Republican State Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES HAWKS, Jr. 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1940 

ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDOES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRB 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the following address by 
Hon. Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, at a rally of Utah 
Republicans under the auspices of the Utah Republican 
State Committee, at Salt Lake City, Utah, Monday evening, 
February 19, 1940: 

On November 6, In less than 9 months, you in Utah, along with 
the rest of the American people, will go to the polls. The deci¬ 
sion you make at that time will be not merely the selection of a 
President for the next 4 years. You must decide whether you 
want 4 more years of new dealism and all that it represents. 
You must decide whether you want 4 more years of bureaucratic 
government by the arbitrary decree of men whom neither you nor 
anyone else elected to office, but who hold the power of life or 
death over your farm, your business, or your Job, or whether you 
want to return to the democratic ideal of a government limited in 
its powers over your lives and responsible only to you. You must 
decide whether you will tolerate 4 more years of mass unemploy¬ 
ment, paralysed business, and ruinous agricultural prices, or 
whether you are determined to elect an administration that will 
release the energies of our people and the vast produotlve powers 
of our Nation. You must decide whether you will be content with 
4 more years of Industrial strife, of jealousy, hatred, and dissen¬ 
sion foetered by men In high office, or whether you will insist 
that thoee who administer tbe affairs of your Government set 
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an example of Justice and tolerance and Inspire the spirit of vol¬ 
untary cooperation by which a free people must go forward 
together. 

The planners have had their chance. They have held office for 
7 long years, entrusted with powers such as no officials of a free 
government have ever before enjoyed. They have made their 
charts, they have tried their theories, they have regulated and 
reformed every phase of our econcmiic life. And. after 7 years, the 
major problems of unemployment, industry, and agriculture with 
which we were faced when they took office are with us still—^with 
many others added to them. An administration vested with the 
vast powers which have been entrusted to the New Deal, an 
administration that boasts that **we planned it that way’* when 
things are looking up, must also be willing to take the responsi¬ 
bility for its failtires. 

Today, as election draws nearer, the American people are making 
a mental balance sheet. They are taking the subject of govern¬ 
ment more seriously than ever before, because they are more and 
more aware of its influence upon their lives. Ten years of depres¬ 
sion have made them a soberer and a somewhat disillusioned 
people. They will no longer be beguiled by alluring promises, by 
eloquent declarations of “social objectives.” They are not likely 
to be fooled by alibis or red herrings drawn across the path. They 
are looking at the record. They are looking for results. And 
more and more they are coming to the conclusion that the New 
Deal, whatever temporary benefits they may have received, has 
failed them fimdamentally. The myth of the New Deal is explod¬ 
ing. More and more clearly they are realizing the difference 
between promise and performance, between theories and results, 
between dreams of Utopia and the cold, harsh facts of reality. 
They are remembering that well-known road paved with good 
intentions. 

First, there was the myth that the New Deal was the champion of 
those in need—the underprivileged, the ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clad. The unemployed, the worker, and the farmer were to receive 
special care. 

The unemployed have received a meager subsistence that has held 
body and soul together. But, after 7 years, they are weary of de¬ 
pendence upon the bounty of the Government for the necessities of 
life. They know, despite the New Deal propaganda to the contrary, 
that they would not be allowed to starve by any administration, 
regardless of party. More and more they are demanding an adminis¬ 
tration that will permit them to go back to work, to take their place 
as self-supporting and creative members of their communities, and 
to rise according to their abilities. More and more they are awaken¬ 
ing to the fact that no subsidy can compensate for the right to work, 
and that an administration which, after 7 years, has been xmable to 
assure them that right has failed. 

The worker has received a law presumably designed to put a floor 
under wages and a celling over hours. But of what use is it to him 
if he is barely subsisting on part-time work? He has also learned 
that when it Is administered without regard to economic conditions, 
in an attempt to regulate all wages and hours, it increases unemploy¬ 
ment and endangers his Job. Moreover, he knows that increased 
wages cannot be raised by legislation alone, but must come from 
Increased business. He has received the Wagner Labor Act, pre- 
Biimably designed to assure his right to collective bargaining. But 
he has learned that the Board which administers the act may force 
him to Join a union for which he never had an opportunity to vote 
and arbitrarily destroy the \inlon of his choice. He has had a 
social-security law written on the books for his benefit. But he has 
Been the money taken from his pay envelope lumped in with the 
general fund of the Treasury and spent on pump-priming projects. 
He knows that if Government extravagance continues at its present 
rate new taxes will have to be raised and that they will hit him. 
Today he is awakening to the fact that the New Deal has actually 
failed to assure him these things. He is demanding an administra¬ 
tion that will assure him the genuine rights of collective bargaining, 
free from coercion from the Government as well as from his em¬ 
ployer. He is demanding an administration that will assure him the 
true source of higher wages and social security—a full-time Job in a 
prosperous and expanding industry with an opportunity to rise. 

The farmer has received subsidies from the Government. But 
he has paid for them with his independence. No longer is his 
farm his own to do with as he thinks best. It is now being run 
by the planners in Washington. Today the prices he receives on 
many products are down to the levels of 1932 to 1984. He has 
seen his markets, both at home and abroad, dwindle away. He 
has seen Government taxation of Industry and industrial strife 
add to the cost of all that he must buy. More and more he is 
awakening to the fact that the meager subsidies he has received 
are nothing compared to such losses. He too has come to realize 
that the New Deal has failed to fulfill its lofty promises or meet 
his primary needs—expanding markets and an urban population 
that Is able to pay a fair price for agricultural products. 

Today a disillusioned American people are asking themselves 
which, if any, of the New Deal policies that were supposed to 
bring about recovery have succeeded in any appreciable degree. 

X challenge the Administration to point to any of its policies 
which have accomplished all or even a major portion that was 
promised for It. 

The spending for recovery? Including the estimates for 1940 
and 1941. the Administration of President Roosevelt has spent 


approximately 66 billion dollars In 8 years—^more than half the 
amount spent by all the administrations of the 31 previous Presi¬ 
dents in the preceding 144 years of our history. The New Deal 
has likewise collected well over 40 billions of dollars in revenue, 
or nearly one-third of all the revenues of all previous adminis¬ 
trations in our history. It has had more deflcits than all the 
rest of the Presidents in our history, thereby succeeding In the 
unprecedented feat of doubling the national debt in time of peace. 

More and more the American people are awakening to the fact 
that this spendthrift policy has. Instead of bringing recovery, made 
it impossible. The President has been boasting recently of the 
Improvement of conditions since 1932. But It Is no more fair to 
compare conditions today with those at the depth of the world¬ 
wide depression than It Is to compare them with the boom days 
of 1929. Average the 7 years of the New Deal with the last 7 
years of Republican administration and you set a different but a 
fairer picture. Gross farm Income Is nearly $2,000,000 less a 
year-x-desplte Government subsidies. The average of factory pay 
rolls dropped 24 percent; and the average of national Income per 
person dropped 83 percent during the last 7 years compared with 
the previous 7—and we still have some 10.000,000 unemployed. 
One can conclude only that spending for spending’s sake has not 
only failed to solve our major problems, but has only added to 
them the problems of crushing debt and oppressive taxation. 

Another experiment of the New Deal which was promised to 
raise the level of prices was the devaluation of the dollar. That 
It failed to do so Is apparent. But what the fantastic policy of 
buying silver and gold indiscriminately from all the world has 
done is to drain the world of these metals on one hand and to 
accumulate, at the expense of the American taxpayers, a hoard 
unparalleled in history, for which we can have no possible use. 
Year after year we have paid In cash for gold not only the value of 
our exports to other nations, but a bounty besides. The world, 
glad to get American cash, has increased Its production of these 
metals. In the last 10 years the world production of silver has 
averaged 175,000,000 ounces. In 1039 it is estimated to have been 
approximately 266,000,000 ounces, only 57,000,000 of which was 
mined in the United States. We have been buying at a rate of 
better than 4 foreign ounces of silver to every American ounce. 
As for gold, less than twenty-five and one-half million ounces were 
being mined annually in 1933. In 1938 this Jumped to over 
39,000,000 ounces—an increase of 54 percent In 6 years. And yet 
we are buying it several times faster each year than it Is being 
mined. Our hoard has risen from approximately $4,000,000,000 
worth to some eighteen billions in 6 years. 

Every additional otmee of silver and gold for which the American 
people pay the rest of the world a handsome subsidy now but 
hastens the day of reckoning when, having drained the other 
nations of these riches, we make these metals virtually useless as 
far as the rest of the world is concerned. Although Secretary 
Morgenthau seems to enjoy his trusteeship of this vast hoard, 
other new dealers are frank in admitting that this gluttonous 
policy of chasing the gold and silver rainbow is rapidly decreasing 
its true value. It has even been suggested that, having paid so 
many billions to the rest of the world for these metals with the 
hard-earned money of the American people, we may have to give 
them away. 

Every additional ounce for which we subsidize other nations 
today increases the dangers of inflation tomorrow so long as the 
President retains his power over our monetary system, for it adds 
to the hoard against which he can make new money and write 
off a paper profit. 

If we are to protect the currency of the United States and of the 
rest of the world; if we are to protect our American miners of these 
precloTis metals; if we are to protect all of our people from the peril 
of Inflation, this reckless, senseless policy of buying the world’s 
silver and gold from the rest of the world, only to return It to the 
earth again, must be curbed. Today the New Deal has placed us In 
the position of disrupting the currencies of the world if we abandon 
the policy suddenly and completely, but it must be gradually re¬ 
duced If the currencies of all the world are not to be threatened 
with collapse, and if American prices, wages, savings, and invest¬ 
ments are to be safeguarded. Thus another New Deal panacea for 
prosperity has not only failed miserably but has endangered all that 
It was designed to aid. Another New Deal bubble has burst. 

Another panacea for recovery was the reciprocal-trade program 
which. It was promised, would help us recover our world markets, 
which had naturally shrunken during the world-wide collapse at 
the end of 1929, through the general stimulation of world trade. 
After 6 years we must face the fact that, as administered, the pro¬ 
gram has not only done far more harm than good but that it has 
been particularly disastrous to those whom new dealers promised 
us would gain the most—the farmer. 

Here again we must recognize the difference between idealistic 
dreams of beautiful theory and the harsh, stern truths of reality. 
We must face the fact that our share of world trade has not in¬ 
creased and that American foreign markets, which the administra¬ 
tion policy of scarcity at home made It Impossible to recapture, have 
been taken over by other nations. There Is no denying that the only 
thing which has given the United States a favorable balance of trade 
In recent years has been the armament race throughout the world, 
which was climaxed by the outbreak of war. It Is equally true that 
not only have competitive imports Increased alarmingly in recent 
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yeirs but that the chief reason we have not been even more flooded 
with the ohes^ products of peasant labor abroad has been the pre¬ 
occupation of the great nations of Europe and Asia with undeclared 
wars or preparation for war. 

We must face a truth that has been demonstrated time and again 
to our sorrow, a sad truth that we should have learned since the first 
World War. namely, that other nations are not as philanthropic and 
as idealistic as we. The late Will Rogers never spoke truer words 
than when he declared that we Americans had never lost a war or 
won a conference. For example, jiist before negotiations began for 
a trade treaty with the French they raised their duties on almost 
all imports. The Secretaxr of State was greatly pained. Not only 
did he publicly denoimce this practice but he declared that he would 
not deal with a nation that employed such tactics. But nevertheless 
he did. 

In our altruism, we have not only made more concessions than 
we received from the nations with which a treaty was concluded, 
but we have let down the bars to every country in the world, while 
receiving concessions from only one. We have reduced duties in 
the same amount to every nation, regardless of the extent to which 
its standard of living differed from ours. In the United Kingdom, 
for instance, wages are one-third of what they are In this coimtry. 
In Italy, wages are less than one-fifth of American wages, and in 
Japan, they are less than one-tenth. And yet the same reduction 
in duties applies to all of them alike. 

The Research Division of the Raw Materials National Council has 
made a study of leading agricultural imports which compete with 
domestic production during the 3 years of 1935, 1936, and 1937. 
estimating the value of these Imports had they been produced in 
the United States, and the displacement of American acres of land 
caused by importing them instead of raising them at home. The 
figures are startling. For these 3 years alone, it estimates that 
competitive farm imports, valued at a little under $8,000,000,000. 
would have valued over eight and a quarter billion dollars had they 
been produced in the United States. In other words, the average 
foreign value Is approximately one-third of the American value. 
And it estimates the number of acres displaced by importing these 
products at an average of nearly 79,000,000 acres a year. 

Let me give one specific example which directly concerns the 
people of Utah, and other sheep-raising States. During the 3 years 
of 1935 through 1937, approximately seven hundred and elghty-slx 
and a half million pounds of wool and mohair were Imported. The 
value given to them was the foreign value of something over one 
hundred and seventy-nine and a half million dollars. But the 
American value, had this wool and mohair been produced In the 
United States, would have been over five hundred and thirty-eight 
and three-quarters million dollars. The average number of acres 
thus displaced each year was approximately 58.000.000. As for wool 
manufactures, our imports were valued at less than sixty-four and 
a half million dollars, but the American value would have been well 
over $193,000,000. The number of American acres thus displaced 
was over twenty-nine and a half million—to say nothing of the men 
and mills which might have been employed to manufacture the 
wool had It been produced in this country. 

And still these Imports Increase. In 1938 we Imported one hun¬ 
dred and four and a quarter million pounds of unmanufactured 
wool. The value placed upon It was a little over twenty-two and a 
half million dollars. But at the ratio of 3 to 1, estimated by the 
Raw Materials National Council, the American value, had this wool 
been produced in this country, would have been over $69,000,000. 
In 1939, our Importation of wool was more than double the amount 
of the preceding year, amounting to nearly 246,000,000 pounds. 
Here again, althou^ It was valued at a little over forty-nine and a 
half million dollars, the American value would have been over 
$149,000,000. 

We cannot hitch our economic wagon to the star of the altru¬ 
istic Ideal of free trade and preserve the American standard of liv¬ 
ing. We cannot mesh oiu* economy to the economy of the world— 
particularly In Its chaotic condition today—and avoid being 
dragged down to its level. The alternative is not a policy of self- 
sufficient and selfish nationalism. It is rather a return to the prin¬ 
ciple of true reciprocity by which we receive concessions com¬ 
parable to those we give, and seek to promote world trade through 
the exchange of goods and materials which nations need but do 
not have and cannot produce. Such a program is not incompatible 
with the protection of our American standard of living, 

I am heartily In favor of trade treaties between the United States 
and other nations. But they should be used as the means of help¬ 
ing the American farmer and worker to dispose of those products 
which they have for export. They should safeguard the American 
farmer and worker against cheap competitive Imports sold In this 
coimtry below the American cost of production. Our people must 
be assured of ample hearings before negotiations are concluded— 
and the democratic right of appeal at all times—a right of which 
they were deprived by the Reoiprbcal Trade Act. And they must 
be given the opportunity to pass on all treaties through their Rep¬ 
resentatives In Congress. In no other way can the American 
standard of living and the American processes of democratic pro¬ 
cedure be preserved. Here, again, Americans are awakening to the 
fact that the reciprocal-trade program, as administered, has not 
only failed to achieve what was promised for it but has proved 
one more stumbling block in the way of recovery. 
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The American people may reelect an administration once to give 
it a fair chance to make good on Its promises. But, after 8 years, 
they are not going to reelect an administration on the basis «of 
noble motives or grandiose social objectives. The iU-fed, lU-housed, 
and ill-clad want more than solicitude and insufficient hand-outs 
from those who hold public office. They are weary of promises 
instead of prosperity, and reform for reform's sake at the price of 
recovery. They are tired of the tinkering of pseudo-intellectual 
theorists and professional experimenters with their economic sys¬ 
tem and their lives. They will no longer be satisfied with the 
stone of bare subsistence for the bread of prosperity. What they 
ask Is an opportunity to go fmward on their own steam. 

If I did not think that the American people were capable of 
going forward through their own Initiative, energies, and effort, 
then I would say that the New Deal has not gone far enough. If 
I thought that the American people had fallen so low that they are 
incapable of caring for themselves and planning their own destiny, 
then I would say that they must fall prey to a paternalistic despot¬ 
ism. benevolent at first, but graduaUy stripping them of their 
liberties and their independence. That has been the tragedy of one 
people after another throughout history. Indeed, we have seen it 
happen before our very eyes in recent years. But, because my faith 
in the American people, to achieve progress for themselves under a 
Government that makes It possible, remains firm. I accuse the New 
Deal of stifling their initiative, wasting their energies, and holding 
them back when they might have gone forward. 

Today the American people are awakening to the fact that the 
New Deal experimenters have nothing new to offer. The President's 
recent defenses of his spending policies are eloquent evidence that 
we can expect nothing more from a third term of the New Deal 
than a continuation of reckless spending, mounting deficits, and 
rising taxation, repressive regulation, and enforced scarcity at home, 
coupled with a policy of economic internationalism in our trade 
relations with other nations. We know that the continuation of 
these policies can lead only to bankruptcy, inflation, or repudiation, 
economic stagnation, and lower level of living for our people. 

Such a prospect should be particularly repulsive to a people who 
chose for their motto the one word “Industry." You In Utah have 
demonstrated how men and women of varying beliefs can live to¬ 
gether, work together, and advance together with mutual tolerance 
and respect, through voluntary cooperation for the welfare of all. 
You have demonstrated how a people can face hardships and over¬ 
come difficulties that seemed at the time insurmountable by your 
courage, your faith, and your industry. You have furnished an 
inspiring example of the American way of life and progress In the 
past, and I believe that you will continue to do so in the future. 

The American people today are looking for an administration 
that will put an end to government by repression. They are look¬ 
ing for an administration that will ease the burden of debt and 
taxation, of bureaucratic regulation of their lives, of scarcity caused 
and subsidy made necessary by government foUy. They are looking 
for an administration which will release their energies and unite 
them In the common cause of going forward together. The Repub¬ 
lican Party stands ready to answer that challenge. 

We solemnly pledge oursrtves to remove every restraint upon re¬ 
covery, and to lend every encouragement to an expanding economy 
of plenty. But cutting every unnecessary governmental expendi- 
tiire and a thorough revision of our entire tax structure, we will 
release the flow of fimds into increased wages and greater employ¬ 
ment. By a revision of the administration of the Securities and 
Exchange Commlssian we will encourage Investment and thus the 
expansion of business. By a revision of the Wagner Labor Act we 
expect to assure genuine collective bargaining for the worker, free 
from coercion from any source, and to assure equal Jxistlce to em¬ 
ployer and employee alike. It will be administered by a board 
whose purpose Is neither the direction of a class struggle nor the 
triumph of one group of workers over another but the promotion 
of the partnership of capital and labor which alone can bring 
industrial peace and progress. We will not administer the Wages 
and Hours Act in an attempt to dictate all wages and hours regard¬ 
less of economic conditions, thus putting men out of work, but 
rather for the purpose intended by the law, namely, the assurance 
of minimum-wage and maximum-hour standards. 

Under such a program the unemployed will be assured of the one 
hope of real Jobs—an expanding economy. The worker will be 
assured of the one true source of Increased wages—a proi^rous 
business. The farmer will be assured of his one chanoe of adequate 
markets and prices—a healthy, prosperous domestic market and a 
fair opportunity to compete for the markets of the world. Every 
citizen may look with confidence to friendly government for pro¬ 
tection of his right to the fruits of his labor, and for encourage¬ 
ment to rise as high as he is fairly able so long as he does not 
interfere with the equal rights and opportunities of others. 

Such a program presents no panacea. It Is no short cut to 
Utopia. But. after 7 years of bitter experience, these are not what 
the American people seek. It is a pro^m by whloh freemen can 
advance under a free government and a free economy. It is a 
program under which the American people will be assured the 
freedom and the opportunity to go forward, as they have In the 
past,* through their indiistry and their genius, to the building of a 
better America and to the conquest of new frontiers for all mankind. 
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Hon. Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5,1940 


SDITORIAL BY WALTER M. HARRISON 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I ask unanimous consent to Incorpo¬ 
rate the editorial in the Daily Oklahoman written by Walter 
M. Harrison on March 1 concerning Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State. 

(From the DaUy Oklaboman] 

WALTER M. HARRZSOr^ APPRAISES THE 8BCRBTART OP STATE—HITLL: ALERT, 
EEPERI EN CE P, SAME, SOXTND 

Washinotom, D. O., March 1.—In order to make up my own mind 
as to just how old CordeU Hull is. I have been watching him at press 
conferences and before committees. 

The first thing the third-term boys fling at you when they say 
there simply isn’t anybody to carry on. with “Qreatheart” out of the 
picture and you say how about the Secretary of State: ’’Hull is a 
good m a n but too old.” 

Bom In October 1871 the Tennesseean will be 69 years old before 
the votes are counted in November. But older men have been Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. Older men have ruled France. Inland, 
Germany, with iron fists. ‘ 

The fact Is a fiction is spreading that none except flaming youth in 
this chaotic era of groping seems gambler enough to carry the torch. 

Mere years should not cheek a good man out. when It Is the vlrlUty 
of the thinking mechanism that counts. I believe Cordell Hull Is at 
the height of his faculties, poeseesed of an alert and learning mind, 
a sounder body than the average man of his years and a wealth of 
experience, sanity, and Idealism which ought to be given the utmost 
consideration. 

Modems turn their noses up at the rocooco pile across from the 
White House known as the State. War, and Navy Building. A relic 
of Grant, little in keeping with the classic buildings which have 
muahroomed in the last generation. It contains no chromium, 
bronse. nor W. P. A. murals. Its checkerboard stone floors are worn 
and sagged. The swinging latticed doors, with their hlack-palnt 
borders to hide dirty hand martcs. remind one of emergency con¬ 
struction. 

But there is a sense of sanity, poise, dignity, and smoothness 
there, one never can find in such ornate piles as the enormous and 
ultra Department of Commerce. 

’The conference room Just off Ur. Hull’s private office, decorated 
with Georgian furniture, presided over by the ghosts of late, great 
Secretaries, counseling from their canvas and pigment selves, is as 
quietly sure of itself as is Secretary Hull, standing there behind the 
big chair at the end of the table, with gray McDermott by his side, 
facing the ring of newspapermen and their belt of machine-gun- 
question ammunition. 

State Department press conferences are not wisecracking sessions, 
as they so often prove across the way. Short questions. Short 
answers. If there is nothing to discuss, nobody’s time Is wasted. 
But when an element of State Department activity is of value, 
Hull speaks with exact information, sure knowledge, and the few 
times he is in doubt, he holds the query to get the facts. 

This week Mr. Hull was the first witness before the Senate Finance 
Committee considering the extension of the reoiprooai-trade treaties. 
Here would be a swell place to watch the Secretary under sharp- 
shooting fire. Here Senators Vandbnbsso, Capper, La Follette, 
Lodge, Johmsom of the G. O. P. would enfilade him. 

I knew the press associations would carry reams of testimony, so 
I watched only the byplay, the time of Hull’s reactions, his alertness, 
his speed in ordering thoughts, his mastery of himself. 

Far 3 hours the hearing continued with Hull in the well, sur¬ 
rounded ^ Senators on the oval bench, with Pat Harrisok in the 
chairman’s position. Fdr 2 hours of the time, cameramen worked 
oloee in, flashing bulbs at unexpected moments, movie cameras 
stuck their black noses in the door behind the bench and ground, 
the opposition pricked with their questions. Hull was as fresh at 
the finish as he was when he went on and began by reading his 
prepared statement. 

I saw no cameraman work on what, to me, was the best oom- 
poeltion of all. Vandsnbbg, leaning over the mahogany, peering 
down at Hull, poking out a forceful finger to establish his point, 
the Beoretary leaning forward, eyeglasses on a black ribbon stuck 
on his right thumb. Intensely alert to follow his inquisitor. 

It might be that these two men, sitting there sparring in the 
Finance Committee room, less than 6 feet apart, would be the noml- 
naes of the summer conventions. 


Secretary HUH had no office assis t ant there to prompt him. He 
brought his portfolio full of papers. HC fumbled for one occa¬ 
sional, groping for the right answer, but he generally got what 
he needed without pause. More than onoe he halted to order his 
thoughts, but not too long. Generally he was ready before the 
Senator’s question was finished. When the situation called for 
a little polltloal dig, he gave ss good as was sent. When the occa¬ 
sion called for repartee, he had it. After 2 hours he held up a flimsy 
sheet and read zrom it. I noticed not the slightest quiver in his 
hand. He did not reach for a glass of water a single time. 

He was never offended, never belligerent, never raised his voice. 
That kind of appearance is hard work. Mr. Hun walked out of 
that session as fresh as a spectator, Instead of the principal actor. 

It is traditional that a Secretary of State should have dignity. 
Hull has developed much of the cold front he wears on the stage. 
Behind his private office doors he can still utter a good round damn 
if the occasion requires. He has the fire of his fighting days in 
Congress, but such attributes are unbecoming the second officer 
of the Government, in his lexicon, and he lives a fine mask for 
himself. 

It will take something more than the “did man” campaign to 
destroy Hull, who dally becomes more interesting to the American 
people as they ponder the mysteries of politics In a Presidential 
year. 

Walter M. Harrisom. 

The Water Pollution Control Bill, S. 685 , and the 
East Bay Sewage Disposal Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1940 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday last, March 1, I 
took the floor of the House to offer an amendment to the 
so-called Barkley bill, 8. 685, which would authorize the 
creation of a Division of Water Pollution Control in the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The amendment I offered wss absolutely necessary to 
restore the original provisicms of the measure in the form 
in which it was passed by the Senate. Although the House 
refused to take favorable action on this amendment restor¬ 
ing the 33y3-percent grant provisions to municipalities to 
aid in the construction of sewage-treatment plants, I intend 
to do everything in my power to have the conferees of the 
House and Senate keep Senator Barkley’s bill in its original 
form. 

Mr. Speaker, last Friday I acted upon my own respon¬ 
sibility in proposing this amendment. In my mind there is 
a real interest among the residents of my district in obtain¬ 
ing Federal assistance for the proposed East Bay sewage- 
disposal project. Yesterday, I received fresh assurance 
that the concern of our community is still with the pos¬ 
sibility of direct assistance from the Federal Qovenunent, 
and I would like to insert in the Record at this point the 
following letter from the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, 
Berkeley, Calif.: 

Berkeley Ohambe r or Commergb, 
Berkeley, Calif,, February 27, 1940, 

Congrenman John H. Tolan, 

House of Jkepreeentatives, Washington, D, C, 

Dear CkDMCttBSSMAN Tolan: Advloaa from tba United States 
Chamber Indicate that the Barkley hill, 8. 685, is soon to become 
active again. 

The Berkeley Ohamber of Commerce for the last 2 years has 
been urging the support of our California delegation for the pas¬ 
sage of this bill. 

The sewage-disposal problem along the east shore of San nan- 
cisco Bay, is one difficult of solution, and the assistance of the 
Federal Government under the terms of the Barkley bill would 
prove very h^pful. The Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, there¬ 
fore, reaflirms its position and requests that you use your good 
offices in securing passage of this measure. 

Cordially yours, 

Berkeley CHAioaR of CtomciBOE, 

J. D. Barber, 

Vice President and Qeneral Manager, 
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Father Abraham’s Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 19i0 

AN ABRAHAM LINC;OLN ARTICLE BY EMANUEL HERTZ 

Mr. QEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in the Febniary issue of 
the American Legion magazine there appeared an article 
from the most capable pen of Emanuel Hertz which is of 
unusual interest, especially during this season of the year 
when the name of the immortal Lincoln is upon the lips 
of everyone. 

In this article, which he has entitled ‘‘Father Abraham’s 
Men,” Mr. Hertz reveals more clearly than ever before Lin¬ 
coln’s deep concern for the common soldier. No one other 
than a thoroughgoing student of the life and character of 
the wartime President could have amassed so much here¬ 
tofore unknown or inadequately evaluated evidence as this 
eminent scholar has collected in the essay to which I refer. 

Because I am quite sure that that which Mr. Hertz has 
written will add tremendously to a better understanding 
and appreciation of the real Lincoln, I feel that I am privi¬ 
leged, indeed, to offer Father Abraham’s Men for inclusion 
in the Conoressional Record. 

The unanimous consent of the membership having been 
given, the article referred to follows: 

(Prom the American Legion magazine] 

FATHER ABRAHAM'S MEN 

(By Emanuel Hertz) 

Aside Irom a few events, which for a brief moment focused 
popular attention on Lincoln's treatment of a particular soldier, no 
one has had occasion to dwell upon that phase in its entirety and 
chronicle for all time to come Lincoln’s relations with the Union 
eoldim and saUors. He has been documented on quite a number 
of outstanding policies which to the historian and biographer 
seemed Important. Many a useful treatise Is the result of such 
research. But taken aU in all no one has deemed It of sufSioient 
Importance to reveal what Lincoln said and did and thought of 
the young man In his Army and Navy—of the lighting soldier and 
daring sailor and what they thought of him. 

The sick and the wounded had to be cared for—and they were, 
as far as the methods of the day would permit. The United States 
Sanitary Commission and the Christian Commission were sup¬ 
ported and encouraged In their work and he constantly helped to 
make them more efficacious and workable. All that seems to be 
known is that he called for volunteers, he Increased the Army, he 
declared a state of war and blockade, he authorized huge expendi¬ 
tures, he permitted arbitrary arrest and imprisonment without 
trial, and that he suppressed some newspapers. 

Congress generally validated these acts after their promulgation, 
and the Supreme Court, in days to come, sustained both the Execu¬ 
tive and Congress. But he did a great deal more of which little 
or nothing Is known. If there was one department unknown and 
nonexistent, It was what Is today called the publicity department. 
He was a poor advertiser—^he was genuinely humble and he declined 
to boast of his performances. He understated the Importance of 
what he did and he refused to "point with pride" at what he did. 
His Gettysburg address, he said, after he uttered those Imperishable 
words, "wouldn’t scour." It took him some time to admit to Thur- 
low Weed, who praised his second inaugural address, that. "Every¬ 
one likes a compliment—^thank you for yours • • * on the 

recent Inaugural address • • * which will wear as well as— 

perhaps better than—anything I have produced." 

In his letter to James C. Conkllng. one of the best documents he 
ever wrote, which was to be read at the meeting to be held in 
Springfield on September 8, 1863, he says: "It was hard to say that 
anything has been more bravely and well done than at Antletam, 
Murfreesboro, Gettysburg, and on many fields of lesser note, nor 
must Uncle Sam’s webfeet be forgotten. At all the watery margins 
they have been present. Not only on the deep sea, the broad bay. 
and the rapid river, but also up the narrow, muddy bayou and 
wherever the ground was a little damp they have been and made 
their tracks." 

In consequence of the absence of adequate records of the per¬ 
formances, none of the niunerous manlfei^tlons of his relations 
with the Army are revealed. In round numbers there were about 


2,150,000 men in the Army and Navy: about one-fifth were wounded 
during the 4 years, and about one-tenth were sick throughout tl^ 
war. From the da 3 rB of anxiety when he was alone in the White 
Hoiise, waiting for the first regiments to appear and save the 
threatened Capital, down to the days when they inarched to the 
front, with a ^ort stop at the White House to receive the benedic¬ 
tion of Father Abraham, who had summoned them to the service. 
Lincoln kept in constant contact, and was called upon in one way 
or another to act upon numerous problems which the War Depart¬ 
ment could not finally or definitely dispose of. 

An entire saga could be written of the innumerable attempts by 
subordinate officers and by the Secretary of War to prevent the 
cases from reaching the President. On many occasions Judgments 
were rendered and punishments meted out and report of the cases 
withheld imtil it was too late for the President to Interfere. 
Many an Injustice was thus perpetrated simply because the sys¬ 
tem was new and Imperfect. When he ascertained what was 
happening, he Issued orders that no capital cases be disposed of 
without submission of all records to him for final decision. 

In so vast an army, thousands of such cases reached him, and 
he disposed of them after carefully reading the entire record in 
each case. In practically all, he approached his task with an 
effort to find a way of saving life. In the slave dealer’s case, how¬ 
ever, he said to the spokesman, "My friend, that Is a very touch¬ 
ing appeal to our feelings. You know my weakness is to be. If 
possible, too easily moved by appeals for mercy, and if this man 
were guilty of the foulest murder that the arm of man could per¬ 
petrate I might forgive him on such an appeal: but the man who 
could go to Africa and rob her of her children, and sell them into 
interminable bondage with no other motive than that which is 
furnished by dollars and cents, is so much worse than the most 
depraved murderer that he can never receive pardon at my hands. 
No! He may rot In Jail before he shall have liberty by any act of 
mine." 

He could easily be Induced to upsft the stringent orders of the 
courts martial. Would that It were possible to compile all his 
restsons for his repeated acts of mercy. Almost any pretext would 
suffice. The endorsements on the papers were made and the tear¬ 
ful mother, the anxious wife, the determined sweetheart walked 
away in Joy at the saving of the life of the young soldier for 
whose life they came from the ends of the land to plead and pray. 

He was a lawyer of no mean attainments. How the best-laid 
plans of the Army men to hold fast to their victims crumbled or 
were laughed away or were demolished by an apt remark or a 
pointed story is engrossing and so human that all these ought 
to be gathered and told. 

No other performances throw so full a light upon the war Presi¬ 
dent as does that vast unwritten chapter of his life which had to 
do with his contacts with the young men from every part of the 
service. He literally Invented means for showing his love for the 
soldier; but when the officer seeking promotion came before him 
with the recommendation of his superiors, Lincoln noticed the fact 
that liquor had stamped Its seal upon his features: "I dare not 
restore this man to his rank and give him charge of a thousand men 
when he puts an enemy Into his mouth to steal away his brains." 

"General, there are too many weeping mothers in the United 
States," was the excuse for thwarting and confounding the pro¬ 
fessional Army man on the court martial, ever on the alert for 
discipline, and who asked the President to sign warrants for the 
execution of 24 deserters: "For God’s sake don’t ask me to add to 
their number—^for I won’t do it." 

He made a special study of the term "desertion" and what 
prompted it In every case, for thousands of these cases came before 
him. "I would have court-martialed him," he said In one case, 
"if he had not gone to see his sick mother." 

If there was a good reason or a humane explanation for the 
desertion, he looked behind the record and acted. A boy who was 
taken to the Army the day after he was married and was late on his 
return after a short furlough to visit his young bride was pardoned. 
"And you say, my child, that Fred was compelled to leave you the 
day after the wedding? Poor fellow; I don’t wonder at his anxiety 
to get back; and If he stayed a little longer than he ought to have 
done, we will have to overlook his fault this time." 

"My son is a good boy. Mr. President; he would not be guilty 
pf an act of cowardice like that," from another. And to the girl 
who "came with no Governor, Senator, or Congressman to plead 
your (her) cause," he said: "You seem truthful, and you don’t 
wear hoops, and I will be whipped, but I’ll pardon your brother." 

In another case he said. "I must put this by until I can settle 
In my mind whether this soldier can better serve the country dead 
than living." 

Judge Holt presented another case for approval; Lincoln hesi¬ 
tated, then replied. "Well, after all. Judge, I will put this among 
my leg cases." "Leg cases?" queried the Judge, "What do you 
mean by leg cases?" Lincoln replied, "They are cases you call 
cowardice in the face of the enemy, but I call them for short 
my leg cases; I put It to you, if Almighty God gives a man a 
cowardly pair of legs how can he help their rimning away with 
him in time of battle?" 

"Ne one need ever to expect me to sanction the shooting of 
a man for running away from battle," Lincoln said to Senator 
Voorhees. "I won't do it. A man can’t help being a coward 
any more than he could help being a humpback, if he were 
bom with one." Then turning to the Senator, he said, "Voorhees, 
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the Parthenon were lifted into plaoe by muaole rather than by 
steam power. The education of we Athenian dtlaen was aocom- 
pushed without the printing press. Decidedly, In the matter of 
plant, our olvUleation la sup^or. 

But is it not clear that this rery fact Increases the marvel of 
Greek achievement? If they could produce such temples and such 
personalities with their meager appllanoes, what ought we to pro¬ 
duce with ours? If we measure clvlllssation by Its plant, ours is 
easily ahead. But If we measure by ratio of product to plant, ours 
bears no comparison. Decidedly, the Greek was a sucoees at the 
task of living. It Is this. How to Live, which we of today must 
learn. 

Nor can I proceed without pointing out some striking traits of 
the Greek cl^acter, which are also marked features of our own 
nationality. Ready wit, audacity, resourcefulness, practicality—all 
these we have in common with the Greeks. We are versatile as 
they were; we moralise as they moralized; our Franklin is as their 
Theognis. But their delightful tolerance we today unfortunately 
do not possess In abundant quantity. 1 refer to that which was. 
and I believe still Is. a national Greek virtue, called *'eplelkela.” 
which has been translated into English by Mathew Arnold as 
*‘8weet reasonableness**; and It Is this **8weet reasonableness**—^this 
readiness to put up with things, this large allowance for Individual 
fallings, this good humor In the crowded mart of life—^which 
many of us should try to cultivate. 

1 should like to see more of this toleranoe, more of this 
Hellenic '*sweet reasonableness** in the Senate and In the House, 
and, especially, when we consider legislation applicable to aliens. 
How intolerant are some of the outbursts of our own Members. 
They forget what Abraham Lincoln said In writing the Republican 
Party platform of 1864: 

^'Resolved, That foreign immigration, which in the past has 
added so much to the wealth, development of resources, and In¬ 
crease of power to the Nation, the asylum of the caressed of all 
lands, ^ould be fostered and encouraged by a libml and just 
policy.'’ 

How cruelly unjust are, some of our Members when they fail to 
hold up the lamp of welcome to the politically homeless and the 
victims of tragic political and religious tortures abroad. For ex¬ 
ample, the quota from Greece is but 807 per annum, and the 
^ousands of Greeks who clamor for admission to this country 
will be unable to come here for years. The British quota, per 
annum , is In the last fiscal year only 8,604 came In from 

Great Britain. This left 62,117 unused quota numbers. Why 
couldn't some of these 62,117 wasted-quota numbers be applied 
to Increase the Greek quota? Furthermore, would it not be fairer 
to take the 150,000 of total quotas and rearrange them as to 
national ratios. I would take the unused British quota and divide 
It up amongst nations like Greece, which seek to enrich America 
with the blood of her nationals. It would be like changing the 
rooms at a house without changing the size of the building. 

It is only because of the prevalence here of an antithesis of 
Greek toleranoe that prevents the action I propose. 

You. the modem Greek, commend 3 rourself to our affection and 
regard by your passionate identlflca^on with the Hellenes that 
once were. Hellenism is your watchword. You could not shake 
off ancient Greece If you wanted to. 

You, the modem Greek, especially realize and practice as did 
Buclld, Plato, Socrates, Theogenes, that nothing In the world exists 
by Itself but that everything pertaining to the human spirit Is 
correlated and Interrelated with everything else. What a better 
world we would live In If more of us believed as you do. 

America may well be proud of your order of Ahepa—American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Association—since its purpose 
Is to promote loyalty to the democratic institutions of America; 
to teach the tenets of government and citizenship; to cultivate 
the spirit of Hellenic altruism; to champion the cause of educa¬ 
tion. It Is an organization striving to serve practical needs and 
to solve practical problems on the highest principles of human¬ 
kind. Those who are in dlstrees, those who are in want and in 
trouble are aided and assisted by your order, for you hold fast 
to the principle that every man is his brother's kee^. Through 
your order the very soul of Hellenic wisdom and charity specks. 
May you ccmtlnue in your great work and your good deads. 


What American Democracy Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5,19i0 

Mr. VOOEH18 of California. Mr. Speakes, democracy 
means to me a way of life and a form of government in 
which every man» woman, and child of every race and creed 


has an equal right to use his creative effort to attempt to 
enrich and improve it. 

Democracy means liberty: the liberty to ^leak one*8 mind 
without fear; the liberty to cridcbse those in hlidi places and 
to oppose the group or party in power; the liberty to work 
to reform the economic order and perfect the political state. 
Democracy means as much of liberty as any man or group 
of men can have without depriving others of that same 
liberty. 

Democracy does not attempt to confine people's minds to 
dogmas and patterns of thought which are acceptable to 
the regime in power. It opens to them all the beauty and 
culture, art, and literature of all peoples. 

Democracy means to me the right of every man to call 
his soul his own and to thank only Qod for giving It to him. 
It gives to each of its citizens the right to worship Qod 
according to the guidance of his own conscience. And since 
the very soul of religion is freedom of faith and without that 
freedom no true religion has ever existed, it is only imder the 
Democratic way that religion can really flourish at alL 
Democracy means a freedom dearly bought and whatever 
temporary triumphs dictatorship may achieve, nevertheless 
when dictatorship destroys Its people's freedom, as it must 
do, it destroys the better part of the heritage of 10,000 years 
of human struggle. Economic injustice, unemployment, and 
all the other problems that afflict human beings can be done 
away with by a determined free people. But a people which 
has lost its freedom—whatever else it may seem to have 
gained—^must await the slow decay of a stealthy system of 
dictatorial control and then endure civil strife and conflict 
before it can gain that freedom back again. 

Democracy means a way of life and a form of government 
in which the common people are the most Important be¬ 
cause they are most numerous. The greatness of a demo¬ 
cratic nation must be measured not by the power or wealth 
of a favored economic class, political hierarchy, or racial 
group, but by the general welfare and happiness of the rank 
and file of its citizens. 

Therefore, true democracy can no more endure monopolistic 
power in finance or industry than in go ver nment. Democ¬ 
racy must mean a running fight against monopolistic power 
because the life of democracy depends upon the continuance 
of reasonable opportunity for people of small economic re¬ 
sources to develop enterinise and make their contribution to 
the welfare of the Nation. Monopoly destroys those oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Democracy means to me basic economic right of the people 
to consume in prc^ortion to their power to produce, and all 
things which stand in the way of their realization of this 
right must be progressively removed until needless poverty 
has been done away with. Democracy as a form of govern¬ 
ment and a way of life does not imply any particular economic 
order. It only seeks the maximum of true economic free¬ 
dom—including freedom from fear and want and Jobless¬ 
ness—for the maximum number of its people. 

Democracy is dynamic, not static, and it means an eternal 
struggle on the part of free people to establish greater Justice 
and a better life for themselves and their fellow citizens. 

Finally, democracy can have no part of unemployment; 
Indeed, sincere devotion to democracy requires a really de¬ 
termined effort to put our people back to work forthwith. 

Freedom is a positive, not a negative, thing. The man 
without work to do lives under the dictatorship d fear and 
hopelessness. Only through the release of the skills and 
energies which Ood has given him can that man be set free 
agaixv—free to help build his Nation, to supply his family 
with their needs, to warm his soul at the fireside of a duty 
and a work well done. 

Let us therefore solemnly resolve that whatever things 
are necessary to be done to end the curse of unemployment, 
those things we will do; and let us also dedicate ouiselvea 
anew to pres^e, protect, and defend, with toleranoe but 
with deep determination, the constitutional democracy v^ch 
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the sacrlhces of past generations and the blessings of a 
khid providence have entrusted to our care. 

For the first duty which rests upon this generation of 
Americans is the duty of passing on to our children the 
torch of freedom with its light burning at least a little more 
brightly than when our fathers handed it to us. 

A Naval Cruise to the West Indies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1940 

ARTICLE BY DR. ERNEST RISLEY EATON 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I Include the following article en¬ 
titled “A Naval Cruise to the West Indies,’* written by my 
friend, Dr. Ernest Rlsley Eaton, of New York: 

A NAVAL CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES WITH THE MEMBERS OF THE NAVAL 

BATTALIONS OF HARVARD, YAUE, GEORGIA TECH, AND NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITIES 

(Described by Ernest Risley Eaton. Lieutenant Commander, Med¬ 
ical Corps, United States Naval Reserve) 

A detachment of six destroyers from the Training Squadron, 
United States Fleet, carrying on board approximately 800 student 
members of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from the 
Georgia School of Technology, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale 
UnlversltleB. assembled at a previously designated meeting place 
off the Atlantic coast of the United States on June 18. 1936, for 
a training cruise to the West Indies. The destroyers of this de¬ 
tachment. before leaving on the cruise, had received on board 
in the ports of New Haven, Boston, Washington, and Charleston, 
members of the various R. O. T. C. units. 

In my capacity as a lieutenant commander In the Medical Corps 
(special service), United States Naval Reserve, I had the privilege 
of serving as the squadron medical officer during the cruise, taking 
passage in the U. S. S. Badger (DD126), one of the six destroyers 
of the detachment. During that time my close association with 
these college students gave me the privilege and opportunity of 
observing them In training and practice; and in the belief that 
my observations may offer a more comprehensive understanding 
of the objectives and educational advantages of the N. R. O. T. C. 
to newly enrolled members, and university students who may 
became members, as well as to those who are interested in learn¬ 
ing how young men are trained for Naval Service. I give a brief 
description of the training received on this cruise, together with 
certain fundamental qualifying instructions in naval science and 
tactics. 

As a part of a sane peacetime program, to further the expansion 
of the United States Navy in time of national emergency, the 
Naval Reserve Officers' Training Corps deserves the thoughtful 
attention of all college students who wish to perform more effi¬ 
ciently their part in the defense of their country. Besides receiv¬ 
ing the beneffts of a broader general education and a better dis¬ 
ciplined mind and body, it teaches coure^e and self-reliance in 
assuming responsibilities of leadership. 

The Naval Reserve Officers' Training Corps was established on 
March 4, 1926, by an act of Congress which authorized a total 
enrollment of 1,200 Naval R. O. T. C, students in six Institutions 
of higher learning, namely. Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale Uni¬ 
versities, Georgia School of Technology, University of California, 
and University of Washington. The corps Is a voluntary organi¬ 
zation of undergraduate students at these six universities, and 
commonly called the Naval R. O. T. C. unit, the enrolled members 
being known as Naval R. O. T. C. students of their particular uni¬ 
versity. Judging by its popularity on the caucus, the comments 
of students enrolled, and the patriotic approval of their parents, 
membership In a naval unit Is highly prized. 

The qualifications necessary are the usual physical requirements 
as laid down by the Naval Academy, as well as good character 
and evidence substantiating their United States citizenship, in 
addition, they must be not less than 14 years old. No member of 
the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Organized Reserves, the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army, 
Marine Corps Reserve. Naval Reserve. Coast Guard, Naval Militia, 
or Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is eligible for membership. 

In other words, It is composed of college students having no 
connection with any other official military .or naval organization. 
The Navy Department hopes to disseminate by means of these 
tinlts a more widespread knowledge of the Navy, and to accom¬ 
plish the equally important task of building up an officer reserve 
of sufficient proportions to be of material value to the Government 
in the event of a national emergency. 


The subjects covered, and the hours or units given during thA 
school year are, with slight variations, substantially as follows: 

a. Seamanship- 

b. Communication_ 

c. Ordnance_ 

d. Gunnery_____ 

e. Engineering- 

f. Electricity_ 

g. Navigation, piloting___ 

h. Navigation, dead reckoning and sailings 

1. Navigation, celestial_ 

j. Navigation compasses_ 

k. Aviation_ 

l. Military drills and instruction_ 

m. Administration_ 

n. Navy Regulations, all lectures- 

o. Naval Reserve Force_ 

p. Naval leadership_ 

q. Naval history___ 

r. Military law_ 

The total number of hours for the course is approximately 500. 
The course in naval science and tactics is divided into two parts: 
Freshman-sophomore years, basic course; Junior-senior years, ad¬ 
vanced course. Three hours per week, during the first 2 years, and 
6 hours per week, for the last 2 years, are required. Each univer¬ 
sity credits its students with 2 hours each semester for the basic 
course, and 3 hours for the advanced course, some aweu^ing addi¬ 
tional credits for nautical astronomy and cruises. The total uni¬ 
versity credit amounts to 20 to 36 hours. The system of lectures 
by Regular naval officers as Instructors accounts for 26 to 30 percent 
of the students’ total college curriculum, and is, in substance, an 
extension course of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. At least 
one deep-sea cruise roust be made in order to receive a commis¬ 
sion as ensign (deck-volunteer), United States Naval Reserve, upon 
graduation or completion of a regular 4 years’ course in naval 
science. The new sophomore and Junior students at Northwestern 
University usually make a cruise on the Great Lakes each sum¬ 
mer, providing the Navy Department does not arrange for a salt¬ 
water cruise. Other units take week-end cruises throughout the 
year in submarines and eagle boats. 

The training squadron, now deslgpiated az the training detach¬ 
ment, United States Fleet, is comprised of 4 battleships and 16 
destroyers. The primary purpose of this detachment is to train 
Naval Reserve divisions—organized and located at various pivotal 
points in the United States—throughout the year, and to cruise 
midshipmen of the United States Naval Academy, members of the 
naval R. O. T. C. units, and men of the United States Naval Reserve 
divisions. 

The detachment of destroyers of Squadron 10 making this par¬ 
ticular cruise, under the command of Capt. R. E. Oassldy, United 
States Navy, was composed of the following vessels: U. S. B.Tatnall, 
flagship of Captain Cassidy, squadron commander; Lt. Comdr. H. A. 
Bailor, United States Navy, commanding; U. B. S. Badger, Lt. Comdr. 
B. H. Hurt, United States Navy, commanding; U. S. 8. Tillman, Lt. 
Comdr. W. D. Sullivan. United States Navy, commanding; U. S. S. 
Schenck, Lt. Comdr. I. N. Klland, United States Navy, command¬ 
ing; U. S. B. Leary, Lt. Comdr, V. Bailey, United States Navy, com¬ 
manding; U. S. 8. Dickerson, Lt. V. Rathbun, United States Navy, 
commanding. 

These destroyers, designed at or near the time of our entrance 
into the World War, and constructed either during the war or 
immediately thereafter, have therefore been in service In the Navy 
for more than 16 years. In age, design, and length of operating 
service they may be termed obsolete, yet they still serve a useful 
purpose. Their armament of guns, torpedoes, and depth charges, 
and their high rate of speed, make them an indispensable force in 
a well-balanced fleet. They have a length of approximately 315 
feet, a displacement of about 1,260 tons, and a potential speed of 
83 to 36 knots. The term ’’destroyer" meant originally destroyer 
of torpedo boats, but destroyers themselves are now torpedo boats 
which have evolved Into a higher efficiency and power than the 
boats they were originally designed to destroy. 

The first contingent of the Naval R. O. T. C. was not to be em¬ 
barked until we arrived at New Haven, Conn. Later we received 
on board the Harvard members of the R. O. T. C. unit, and sailed 
out of Boston Harbor. The Yale and Harvard students, coming on 
board at New Haven and Boston, were accompanied by a United 
States naval officer, member of the naval science and tactics staff 
of the university. All training and instruction were conducted in 
accordance with the approved plans of the training detachment 
commander. The details were worked out by the commanding 
officer of the ship, assisted by naval science and tactics staff rep¬ 
resentative, officer in charge R. O. T. 0. detachment. 

The members of the units, upon arrival on board, were given 
individual station billets and assigned quarters in the crewls com¬ 
partments forward. These living spaces contained necessary sleep¬ 
ing bunks, locker space for storage of personal belongings—clothing, 
books, *and other Instructional material—^tables for messing which 
served further as writing tables when solving navigational prob¬ 
lems, or writing up notebooks on navigation, seamanship, com¬ 
munications, engineering, and other subjects explored during the 
cruise. 

The R. O. T. C. detachment on each destroyer was organized into 
three sections of two squads each. The normal squad was com¬ 
posed of eight members. Each of the three sections had a section 
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leader appointed from among Its members. A member of each 
squad was designated as its squad leader. Tills set-up oorresponded 
with the standard destroyer organlaatlon, and facilitated the amal¬ 
gamation of tbe members of tne R. O. T. O. units and tbe regular 
members of the ship’s complement. This enabled the members 
of the units at all general drills and exercises to take up their 
proper stations with the least confusion. For purposes of Instruc¬ 
tion, the organized squad composed of eight members seemed best 
to meet the requirements as regarded size and flexibility. 

Subjects covered during the instruction periods were grouped 
under four major headings: (a) Seamanship and tactics; (b) 
navigation and communications; (c) gunnery and Are control; 
(d) engineering. 

Instruction imder (a) seamanship and tactics was given in 
ground tackle, lifeboats, heaving the lead, shlphandllng, deep- 
sea-sounding machine, torpedo attacks, brlcto details, Naval Reg¬ 
ulations. customs and traditions of the Navy, watch-standing 
duties, lookouts, military and international law. 

Under (b) navigation and communications. Instruction was 
given under the following headings: Piloting, charts, sun and 
star sights, dead reckoning, navigational instruments, light lists, 
stmrlse and sunset tables, tide tables, general signal book, sema¬ 
phore, blinker, searchlights, signal flags, radio-equipment pro¬ 
cedure, etc. 

Instruction under (c) gunnery and Are control, covered gun 
construction, safety precautions, flre-control procedure, gim di¬ 
rectors, spotting range finder, loading drills, pointer group drills, 
rules for modified short-range battle practice, star-shelL firing, 
star-shell safety precautions, rescue breathing apparatus, tor¬ 
pedo control, etc. 

Under (d) engineering, instruction covered main engines, boil¬ 
ers, auxiliaries, engine-room and fire-room procedure, safety pre¬ 
cautions, etc. 

That these students had little time to Idle away on a normal day 
becomes evident when one Inspects the daily routine established for 
the period of the cruise. 

Routine (given In sea time, with a period of 24 hours rather than 
two periods of 12 hours each); 

0600 (6 a. m.) Call all hands. 

0616 Turn to, scrub clothes, clean own part of ship. 

0715 Breakfast. 

0800 Quarters, muster, and inspection. 

0816 Clean own part of ship and gun. 

0900 General qxiarters and gim drills. 

1030 Instruction period. 

1200 (noon) Dinner. 

1800 General quarters and gunnery drills. 

1430 Instruction period. 

1580 Tactical exercises. 

1800 Supper. 

2080 Night exercises. 

2200 (10 p. m.) Taps. 

In addition to carrying out the above routine for the normal day 
at sea, the students stood one out of every three watches. 


Without doubt the most interesting feature of the cruise was the 
firing of short-range battle practice. In preparation lor which the 
R. O. T. O. members drilled forenoon and afternoon. They worked 
at the loading machine, held pointer and sl^t-aetter drills, fire- 
control drills, and target-practioe rehearsals. These drtUs and 
exercises seemed endless to a casual observer; nevertheless, the 
students certainly put their hearts Into this work. Bach member 
took pride in striving to the limit during every hour spent In fitting 
himself to meet the test of the actual firing of the battery. 

Other spectacular features were the firing of star shells at night 
tat target Illumination, and tactical zeroises conducted In con¬ 
junction with smoke-screen procedure. The morning of Jtme 20, 
after visiting Ban Juan, St. Thomas, and Guantanamo Bay, orders 
were given to get under way shortly after noon mess—and our 
six destroyers steamed out of the harbor—homeward bound. 

The first day out was given over to holiday routine, with not 
much work, and with time to relax and reflect on the many things 
we’d learned and the sights we’d seen. Then, in the following 
2 days, came general gunnery drills, smoke-screen formation, and 
the actual firing of short-range battle practice, In which It was 
every student’s ambition to be the one actually to fire the gun. 
It was thrilling to see groups of college students, young, intelligent, 
quick, and eager to master the many details of life on shipboard, 
partake in the deadly seriousness of battle practice, with the feeling 
so clearly revealed in their faces that they were learning to do 
something that some day might more adequately protect their 
country in time of war. 

In looking back over experiences on board, 1 remember those con¬ 
nected with tactical maneuvers, and how they were enjoyed by the 
students—especially those having to do with the actual handling 
of the ship. In the latter, a student standing on the ship’s bridge, 
was given entire charge of the ship, and was required to state how 
he proposed to execute a signal from the commanding destroyer 
detailing the maneuvers, as soon as the meaning of the signal had 
been determined. He was, as far as practicable, allowed to handle 
the ship without comment or suggestion. In other words, he gave 
the commands for shifting the ship’s position. Upon completion 
of the maneuver any errors were commented upon cmd explained. 

On the third day out three of the destroyers left the formation 
at almost the same place where they mlractilously, it seemed to me, 
bad met our contingent of three destroyers on the way south. And 
on the Fourth of July the U. 8. 6. Badffer arrived at New Haven, 
there to disembark and discharge Its students. The following day 
we arrived at New York, and I left the destroyer that had been my 
home for 31 days with a deep conviction that there had been In¬ 
stilled into tbe members of the naval units of Yale, Harvard. 
Georgia Tech, and Northwestern Universities a resourcefulness and 
dependability which go to make the essence of sea training. I 
felt that upon this cruise there had been exemplified the code of 
an officer and gentleman who follows the sea and who applies 
those finer principles for which the United States Navy stands 
to tell the truth: to fear no obstacle; to use no profane language; 
to take nothing you do not own; to keep one’s body clean and 
healthy; to fight to the finish; and to coordinate the elements of 
an officerllke character In loyalty, courtesy, modesty, simplicity, 
and moral courage. 










